Texas Has Big Stake in Trinity River 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of ‘Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a. large group of civic leaders 
from the two Texas cities of Dallas and 
Forth Worth were in Washington last 
week to urge approval of a proposed 
appropriation for conducting a survey 
of the Trinity River. It was my pleasure 
to appear with them before the Civil 
Functions Subcommittee of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. 

The case for going ahead now with 
this survey has been strongly stated in 
an editorial in the Dallas News, one of 
the great newspapers of the United 
States. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News of 
May 21, 1958} 
Forwarp Loox ON TRINITY 
Texas area development in the valley of the 
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ect. But the fundamental requirement is the 
justifying survey. This should be launched 
as soon as practicable. 

So it is of highest import to the Trinity 
group that the Chief of Engineers does not 
regard the $250,000 sight set too high. (The 
House has authorized a token amount of 
$15,000 which would not carry very far.) 
Congress neither would nor should sanction 
any expenditure that the Army engineers 
does not think can be used efficiently and 
economically. Maj. Gen. Emerson C. Itschner, 
present head of the corps, is satisfied that 
the survey will require the amount asked and 
will tell congressional committees that, with 
it, his men can be put to work. 

As the authority’s own survey was made 
with every effort not to be too optimistic, 
there is every reason to believe that the engi- 
neers will find benefits not far off the 2.09 
ratio. Perhaps the Trinity is well on its way 
to becomnig the nd to interior north 
and central Texas that it can well be. 


Gen. E. C. Itschner and River Resource 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
throughout history, man’s use of water 
has shaped the course of his culture and 
civilization. The manner in which we 
in this country use our limited potential 
supply of water will have increasing ef- 
fect on our national growth. This view 
of the impact of water resource manage- 
ment on the status of men and nations 
is echoed in remarks of Maj. Gen. Emer- 
son C. Itschner, Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, at a meeting of the 
natural resources ttee of the Fed- 
eral Bar Association and the Bureau of 
National Affairs in Washington on Fri- 
day, May 23, 1958. 

The Corps of Engineers has built more 
dams, dredged more harbor and river 
channels, checked more floodwater; im- 
proved more navigation than any other 
agency of Government. When the chief 
of the organization which has attained 
these outstanding achievements proposes 
a@ reevaluation of our national water re- 
sources programs, I think the Congress 
would be wise to listen. In my work on 
Senate committees, I have had the oppor- 
tunity to hear testimony from General 
Itschner on several occasions. I have al- 
ways been impressed by the thoughtful 
scope of his remarks and his intimate 
knowledge of water resource manage- 
ment problems and policies. He is an 
outstanding career officer. So that the 
Senate may know of General Itschner’s 
proposals for a more closely coordinated 
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program for water resource development, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RecorD, a copy 
of the able address which he delivered 
May 23, 1958. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

REEVALUATING OvuR WATER RESOURCES 
PROGRAMS 
(Address by Maj. Gen. E. C. Itschner, Chief 
of Engineers, U. S. Army, before the Natu- 
ral Resources Law Committee, Federal Bar 

Association and the Bureau of National 

Affairs, Washington, D. C., May 23, 1958) 

Seldom does one have the opportunity to 
address an audience whose members s0 
broadly represent the wide range of Federai 
interests and responsibilities in water re- 
sources development and utilization. All of 
us are concerned with the fact that in view 
of the growth of the United States and the 
attendant phenomenal increase in water re- 
quirements, we shall ultimately need the 
fullest possible utilization of our water re- 
sources. We may find, at an earlier date 
than we realize, that the availability of water 
will become one of the major limitations on 
our growth, prosperity, and strength. 

We have already reached a critical point 
where our overall water resources effort must 
be placed on a more orderly basis if we are to 
avoid irrevocable actions that would estab- 
lish a ceiling on our growth at a lower point 
than necessary. 

One of the major problems confronting us 
is how to find a practical way in which hun- 
dreds of agencies and entities, public and 
private, can continue to engage in activities 
directly and indirectly affecting the overall 
water supply without causing undue waste 
of the resource. 

Our overall water resources effort is un- 
doubtedly the most highly decentralized in 
the world, yet we must all share limited, 
common sources of water within a river 
basin. Consider how complex the problem 
is, just from sheer numbers of. participants. 
There are about 500 local water supply or- 
ganizations. Then there are the agencies 
of the 48 States whose functions affect the 
control and use of water. And, there are 
some 25 Federal agencies concerned. Add to 
these the uncounted private establishments, 
such as power companies and industries 
which develop their own water supply, or 
whose operations affect the streams and 
rivers. Beyond all these entities are the 
many associations and organizations which 
are. making worthy contributions in their 
own way. 

Our approach to the water resources task 
reflects the fact that Americans dislike cen- 
tralized authority and, with good reason, 
desire to apply in the water resources field 
the same principles of free, individual ini- 
tiative and local responsibility that have 
made possible the growth of other phases of 
the economy. To perpetuate this freedom 
of access to our vital water resources is a 
most worthy objective. 

But, when one considers the large number 
of entities engaged in or affecting water de- 
velopment and their great diversity of ob- 
jectives, is it any wonder that we encounter 
difficulties in making orderly progress? ; 

In consequence, we are taking many ac- 
tions today which will undoubtedly preju« 
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dice our ability to make maximum, effective 
use of our potential water resources in the 
field. We build industrial plants and hous- 
ing projects, roads and airfields, and other 
facilities in the very places where reservoirs 
must be located if we are to make maximum 
use of our limited potential water supplies. 
We are not yet dealing adequately with the 
problem of disposing of urban and industrial 
wastes. We become embroiled in arguments 
over whether we shall control floods by build- 
ing many small dams upstream, or fewer 
larger dams downstream. 

Sometimes we appear to be more con- 
cerned with whether fish can get upstream 
than we are about having enough water to 


sustain domestic and industrial needs, or to. 


protect human life and property from floods. 


An attitude of commercialism and self-in— 


terest seems to color consideration of how 
we shall develop hydroelectric power sites 
which vitally affect the conservation of wa- 
ter for all purposes. 

I believe that more erroneous information, 
misunderstanding and confused, prejudicial 
thinking is expended on water resources 
than on any other field of human activity 
except religion and politics. Possibly the 
explanation lies in the fact that there has 
been a long history of association between 
water resources development and both reli- 
gion and politics. I am not aware that any 
temples have been erected recently to deify 
dam builders, as the Chinese did for the Li 
Pings, father and son, who built the Middle 
Hwang-ho project some 2,200 years ago. But 
we still mix water and politics, though this 
is not essentially a bad practice in a democ- 
racy where we must look to political institu- 
tions as one of the major tools for making 
progress. 

I think it is time, however, that we all 
reorient our concept of the place water 
resources development holds in our society— 
to regard it in its true light as one of the 
fundamental forces of civilization, and not 
as just another aspect of commerce. 

Water resources engineering has a history 
of at least 50 centuries as a profession. The 
ancient Babylonians, Egyptians, Romans, 
and others produced great engineers, even 
by today’s standards. 

Arnold Toynbee, the illustrious philoso- 
pher of history, has advanced the theory 
that the very genesis of civilization lay in 
the response of Stone Age peoples to the 
need for social organization to deal with the 
problems of water supply, floods, and drain- 
age. Most authorities agree that the earliest 
civilizations arose in the great river vaileys 
of the Euphrates-Tigris, the Nile and: the 
Indus, There men had to work together in 
relatively large numbers under effective di- 
rection and supervision in the development 
of water resources, which made it possible 
for them te live together in cities, as dis- 
tinguished from the primitive, nomadic mode 
of living via hunting and gathering of wild 
foods. 

As an example of how he believes these 
civilizations probably developed, Toynbee 
points out that the drying up of the Sahara 
Desert, once a watered land, caused the fore- 
bears of the ancient Egyptians to retreat to 
the marshes of the Nile delta. There they 
encounted problems ef building canals and 
levees and of dealing with water rights that 
led to organization, cooperation, and, above 
all, social discipline. Once men could live 
together in cities and organize an economy 
to sustain themselves, civilization was on its 
way. 

By interesting contrast, neighboring tribes, 
such as the ancestors of the modern Dinka 
and Shilluk, migrated southward with the 
retreating rainbelt as the Sahara dried up, 
and continued their primitive ways without 
need to build their own environment as the 
Egyptians had done. The descendants of 
these tribesmen perpetuated the primitive 
life of their forebears until modern times 
and made no contribution to civilization, 
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Our own civilization arose with the Roman 
Empire, fostered and sustained by the su- 
perb water resources projects which those 
splendid engineers scattered throughout 
Africa, Europe, and western Asia. The ruins 
of about 200 of their great works, some with 
aqueducts as long as 60 miles and engineer- 
ing marvels to this day, are still évident. 

Just as the advance of water resources de- 
velopment supperted the march of early 
western civilization, the destruction and 
neglect of these great works was a contrib- 
uting factor in the decline of the Roman 
Empire, though, of course, not the primary 
cause. One by one Rome lost her sustain- 
ing eolonies, some of which reverted to desert 
as the water resourees projects were de- 
stroyed or allowed to fall into ruin. The 
strength of the empire withered and our 
forebears entered the long stagnation of the 
Dark Ages. 

We have a classical example in Tunisia 
of how one of these colonies, for its day a 
country possibly as highly developed as our 
own is now, became a wilderness because of 
the destruction or decline of the water re- 
sources developments due to barbaric and 
later Arab invasion. One can travel for 
hours, or days, through areas of ruin and 
desolution, where once there was a great, rich 
economy with large cities, beautiful build- 
ings, highly developed fields, orchards and 
industries, supporting a teeming population. 
This land was once the granary of Rome. It 
has now gone back to the desert. 

The causes of deserts may be divided into 
two general categories: natural and man- 
made. Archeological and historical records 
reveal that men have made much _ better 
progress in dealing with the former than 
they have the latter. The founders of 
ancient empires discovered that man first 
must discipline himself before he can con- 
quer nature. Because nature has dealt so 
lavishly with us in America in the past we 
have had little reason to heed, or even to 
recall the lessons which empires now gone 
have left as a valuable legacy to us. : 

The poet, Shelley, has stated the point in 
the beautiful words of his Queen Mab: 


“There needth not the hell that bigots 
frame 
To punish those who err: Earth in itself 
Contains at once the evil and the cure; 
And all-sufficient nature can chastise 
Those who transgress her law.” 


Ralph Waldo Emerson said it more blunt- 
ly: “Nature pardons no mistakes.” + 


While we &4re in no immediate danger of 
the United States becoming a wilderness for 
lack of water, we should have greater regard 
than we do for the importance of water re- 
sources development as one of the funda- 
mental forces for the protection and ad- 
vancement of our own cGivilization. Vir- 
tually all of the less developed countries 
which are now feeling the call of economic 
and social progress are undertaking exten- 
sive water developments—many with our 
help—as a first step toward their advance- 
ment. 

It seems that here in America, where the 
resource has been so abundant, we sometimes 
fail to see the importance of water in true 


waters of our streams for sources to support 
our advancement. Whereas in the past. we 
have properly and understandably placed 
primary attention on such aspects as navi- 
gation and flood control, we now find 
other uses, such as water supply, soil 
servation, pollution control, 
reation have entered the picture as 
considerations, as well. Navigation and flood 
control will continue to be highly important 
aspects of water resources development, but 
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these are now simply outstanding aspects 
of a much broader problem. 

The general attitude has been to take the 
abundance of water for granted, except in 
the West, where irrigation is essential. Now 


we are beginning to realize that not only 


does the amount of rainfall vary in cycles, 
but that the overall potential supply of 
available water is fixed and limited, for all 
practieal purposes. Our national average 
rainfall of some 80 inches per year produces 
a@ supply averaging appreximately 4,300 bil. 
lion gallons per day. Roughly three-fourths 
of this amount is lost into the atmosphere 
by transpiration and evaporation and gen. 
erally is beyond our practical reach at this 
time. The remaining one-fourth runs off 
into the stream or percolates into the ground, 
and it is from these sources we must obtain 
what we need. We are now using about 209 
billion gallons per day, or about 15 percent 
of the average total potential. That would 
leave plenty for a long time to come except 
for the fact that the supply is not constant 
from year to year, nor is it evenly distributed 
geographically. : 

These figures are useful mainly to illustrate 
the fact that we do not have an unlimited 
water supply. Many areas, such as the 
Southwest, have already felt the pinch of 
inadequate water and others, such as the 
upper Ohio River valley, have narrowly 
avoided serious economic disruption for lack 
of water in recent years only because of 
projects planned two decades ago to meet 
today’s problems. Unless we make adequate 
Progress with water resources development 
we may, within the foreseeable future, enter 
@ period when our annual economic losses 
from water deficiency will exceed those from 
floods. 

Americans have already become sufficient- 
ly aroused for water resources to become & 
matter of increasing national concern. The 
problem has become one of major attention 
in the Congress. It is receiving increasing 


emphasis in the national political cam- ~ 


paigns. Arizona and California are fighting 
epic legislative battles over the Colorado, 
Groups seeking licenses for hydroelectric 
power dams find the. public questioning 
what effect such proposals will have on other 
uses of water. Controversial projects such 
as Echo Park and Tuttle Creek Dams stir 
up national attention. 

Yet, with all our public concern, we have 
not, as yet, made much progress in scien- 
tifically determining the real scope and na- 
ture of our national water resources require- 
ments and problems or what to do about 
them. and their technological co- 
workers have the capability of determining 
our long-range water needs and of providing 
the physical works required to meet them. 
They cannot, however, fully exercise this 
techuical capability in an atmosphere where 
demogaguery, self-interest, partisan politics, 
and sometimes plain human stupidity are 
often factors far outweighing the engineer- 
ing problems encountered. ; 

Let us take heed now, while we still have 


to honor us as well. . ' 
If we are to deal adequately with the 
water-resources problem, we should institute, 
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We need to give prompt and effective at- 
tention to means of protecting our long- 
range water-supply sources from impairment 
due to encroachment by the spread of in- 
dustrial and community growth and other 
preventable causes. We must avoid the great 
tendency to stand still in time with water- 
resources development—too busy solving 

terday’s problems to see our future needs. 

We should have a degree of coordination 
not hitherte achieved, despite the excellent 
work of the several river basin coordinating 
committees. A step in the right direction 
would be the establishment of a nationwide 
coordinating effort, comprised of integrated 
local, State, and Federal activities, that 
would reach from to the highest 
Federal level, in all-of our river basins. We 
should look to such an organization to for- 
mulate overall water-resources-development 
policy and insure-enactment of appropriate 
enabling legislation to carry out the policy 
in an orderly and timely program. 

The nature and extent of our water-re- 
sources problem has been recognized for 
many years, beginning with the administra- 
tion of Theodore Roosevelt. Many commis- 
sions have inquired into it and most of 
them have come to similar conclusions. The 
most recent inquiry was made by the Presi- 
dential Advisory Committe: on Water Re- 
sources Policy a little over 2 years ago, but 
little progress has been made toward em- 
ployment of the solutions this group pro- 
posed. The time for taking action is al- 
ready late, and I, cannot repeat too often 
that the things we do now—today—prescribe 
the limitations of our water supply 10 years 
from now. 

These may be harsh thoughts for men 
who pride themselves that our country was 
built and will stay great on the principles 
of free, individual initiative, and without 
centralized planning or coordination of any 
kind. But let us remember the ruins of 
forgotten empires and the lesson of history 
that men who fail to discipline themselves 
may ultimately have to accept the sterner 
discipline of the relentless forces of nature. 





Toxic Hydropericarditis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. FREAR, Mr. President, I ask 
tnanimous consent to have printed in the 





Appendix of the Recorp a report pre- 


this disease has occurred. 
There being no objection, the repo: 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
88 follows: é‘ 
Toxic HYDROPERICARDITIS 
(By Dr. M. 8. Cover) 
a hydropericarditis was first recognized 
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in a general way the signs and lesions of the 
disease, The conditions had'been reproduced 
in young birds by using the feed collected 
from farms where the condition had been 


diagnosed. 

The condition was known as big heart be- 
cause of the increased size of the pericar- 
dium, due to the accumulation of a large 
quantity of pericardial fluid. Various un- 
successful attempts were made to determine 
if the malady was of an infectious nature. 
At the.same time other laboratories which 
were associated with commercial feed com- 
panies had found the disease readily repro- 
ducible by the use of a specific batch of feed. 
Following this, a series of ‘ests were de- 
veloped in which each ingredient of the feed 
was tested. This experimental work,deter- 
mined that the causative factor was in the 
fat ingrédient of the feed. 

The. disease first appeared in Delmarva 
area in November 1957. Our laboratory had 
been alerted to this condition by our contacts 
with the poultry pathologists in Georgia and 
Alabama. Thus, we were able to make a ten- 
tative diagnosis almost immediately which 
was confirmed by a series of laboratory tests 
and field observations made by the laboratory 
at the University of Delaware in Newark, 
Del. Our first thoughts were as follows: 

1. To confirm the diagnosis which would 
establish. the use of toxic feed in our area. 

2. To ascertain the feed source and advise 
the company of this. 

3. To investigate the condition as thor- 
oughly as possible to increase our informa- 
tion as to its cause, signs, lesions, course, 
etc. 

The disease first appeared in the Millsboro- 
Georgetown-Salisbury area. It was diag- 
nosed quickly and specimens were sent to 
Newark for confirmation. Later, Dr. Greene 
of the University of Delaware Poultry Sub- 
station staff assisted a feed company in find- 
ing cases in the field, observing the signs and 
lesions and confirming the presence or ab- 
sence of the disease in various flocks. As 
soon as the poultry growers were aware of 

presence of this condition, there was, 
as usual, an immediate epidemic of diagnoses. 
Many of these, however, were unconfirmed by 
poultry pathologists. 

The Newark laboratory recorded data and 
made various laboratory tests in an effort 
to increase our knowledge of the condition. 
The following is a summary of our findings 
relative to this condition. They confirm, in 
part, the results of other laboratories which 
had previously experienced the disease prior 
to its appearance in the Delmarva area and 
the data also indicate our own conclusions 
regarding its dagnostic signs and lesions. 

The signs of the condition in birds are as 
follows: The affected birds do not grow as 
well as normal birds. They tend to become 
slow in their movements and favor warmth. 
Later as the disease progresses, there is 
ascites (presence of fluid in the peritoneal 
cavity) in such amounts as to produce gross 
distention of the abdomen. The chicks 
sometimes gasp for breath just before death. 
At necropsy there is an accumulation of a 
serous fluid in the peritoneal cavity. Al- 
most every affected bird shows a marked in- 
crease in the amount of pericardial fluid. 
In some birds the amount of fluid reaches a 
volume of 30 cubic centimeters or more. 
Early in the disease there is a hypertrophy 
(increase in size) of the heart to compensate 
for the fluid loss, but in the later states the 
heart to be smaller than normal. 
This is probably due to the external pressure 
brought about by the increased pericardial 
fluid. The liver is also atrophied in the late 
stages of the disease due to the pressure of 
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usually die of cardiac failure. (Many 
times in the field the diagnosis of a respira- 
tory infection were made on the basis of this 


‘respiratory distress. However, these were 


misdiagnoses, aecording to our findings.) 

The liver showed evidence of extreme pas- 
sive congestion which was brought about by 
the cardiac insufficiency. This condition is 
manifested by the engorgement ef the gland 
with blood, thus increasing its size and giv- 
ing it an intense dark red color. In some 
cases, the liver showed necrosis on gross and 
histological observation. This appeared as a 
lighter or somewhat yellow area on clin- 
ical observation. Microscopic examination 
showed focal areas of necrotic hepatic cells. 

The kidneys are usually enlarged and pale. 
This organ showed rather intense micro- 
scopic changes of some duration. In our 
opinion, the kidney damage was much 
greater than that in the live. Many cells 
in the glomeruli and tubules showed cloudy 
swelling and some were necrotic. There was 
some congestion.. However, the damage to 
the tubules was rather severe. There was no 
particular change in the pelvis of the kid- 
ney. Other organs were examined but did 
not show any important changes. 

In order to check our information, we made 
attempts to isolate an infectious agent. 
Various tissues were harvested from affected 
birds and inocula were prepared from them. 
These cultures did not indicate the presence 
of any specific pathogenic bacteria when cul- 
tured on all of the usual nutritive culture 
media. Likewise, inoculation of embryo- 
nated chicken eggs for the identification of 
viruses was negative. Such tests on several 
cases confirmed previous work of other lab- 
oratories (as to the noninfectious nature of 
the disease) . 

The results of these and other lahoratory 
tests on the blood and tissues of affected 
birds were reported to the poultry patholo- 
gists in Delaware. Our findings and discus- 
sions concerning this condition gave us con- 
siderable confidence in our diagnoses which 
were necessary during the peak of its occur- 
rence in the field. Many misdiagnoses of the 
condition were prevented, particularly in 
flocks where the disease was not present but 
was thought to be by the owner. At least 
one commercial company has seen fit to use 
the Delaware poultry pathologists to deter- 
mine its presence or absence in flocks before 
making financial adjustments to the flock 
owners. 

The poultry research laboratory is continu- 
ing its investigation of this condition. At 
the present time, several experiments are in 
progress which will add to our understanding 
of the problem. These experiments are de- 
signed to obtain information concerning the 
following points: 

1. The possible causative chemical agent 
in the fat. 

2. The variation in the signs and lesions of 
the disease when chickens are fed different 
levels of the toxic fat. 

3. A study of the signs and lesions pro- 
duced by the condition including the histo- 
pathology of all vital organs. 

The appearance of this condition is de- 
pendent upon the use of a feed containing 
the toxic fat. It has been determined by 
one laboratory that the toxic material is not 
fat per se but a material added to the fat in 
order to reduce its cost. This additive is a 
fat residue of a processing operation. Thus, 
it is important to emphasize that top-quality 
fat even in high concentration will not cause 
this condition. The fat residue which is 
toxic is a dark brown-to-black tarry sub- 
stance and when used alone in a synthetic 
diet, has reproduced the condition in chicks. 
When day-old chicks are fed a ration con- 
taining this material, they will show the con- 
dition in 21 days. 

When cases of the toxic hydropericarditis 
im the southern part of our States were 
identified and then controlled by the removal 
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of the toxic feed, we anticipated no addi- 
tional trouble. Since the feed companies 
were now aware of its cause, we felt sure that 
the probability of its recurrence was remote. 
However, on March 3, 1958, the condition re- 
appeared in the northern part of Delaware 
and adjacent counties in Maryland and New 
Jersey. Unfortunately, a feed company had 
again used contaminated fat. As soon as it 
was diagnesed by the poultry pathology lab- 
oratory, University of Delaware, at Newark, 
we informed the company. Fortunately, we 
were well enough informed to take imme- 
diate steps te recommend the recall of feed, 
etc. The company in this case had made 
every effort to use only top-grade fat in their 
feed formulation. However, in some manner, 
toxic fat was used in spite of their efforts. 

We have spent several days in the field in- 
vestigating cases of this condition. We 
have added to our knowledge of the clinical 
aspects of the condition. For example, the 
variation in the severity of the signs and le- 
sions in different age birds and also the vari- 
ation due to the amount of the toxic feed 
consumed ovér a given period of time. 

Our’ expertence with this condition only 
points out the need for not only constant 
testing of our feed ingredients, but contin- 
ued research into the fields of nutrition and 
disease so that we may be better able to 
immediately identify such conditions and 
also to prevent them. 








Lufkin, Tex., One of the South’s Most 
Successful Industrial Cities 
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Or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of. Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in Texas there are larger cities 
than Lufkin, and there are more cen- 
trally located cities than this east Texas 
community: But the fact remains that 
Lufkin is one of the leading industrial 
cities of my State and, indeed, of the 
South. 

The story of Lufkin and how it grew 
is well told by the eminent Texas writer, 
Lewis Nordyke, in the May issue of 
Texas Parade magazine. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Nordyke’s article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Lucky LUrkKIN 
(By Lewis Nordkye) 

I spend as little time as possible in hos- 
Pitals. The minute I step inside one, that 
minute I yearn to get out. But the other 
day I saw a hospital I liked. It certainly 
ss be a bad place to be sick for a 
spell. 

For one thing, it is air-conditioned. More- 
over, it has beds that, with the push of a 
button, go up or down or half way. With 
the tip of a finger a patient can let the foot 
of the bed down and the head up or vice 
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There couldn’t be a more modern hospital 
in Texas, for it has all the latest things to 
make it convenient and comfortable for the 
patient, dector, nurse, and also the visitors 
who drop by to see the sick folks. 

Pully as interesting as the modern facil- 
ities are the planning, financing, and expan- 
sion of this hospital. 

I’m speaking of the Memorial Hospital at 
Lufkin. Back in the late 1940's, Lufkin had 
only its 70-bed hospital which is owned and 
operated by Angelina County. . It was not 
sufficient for the growing community. 
Fourteen industrial concerns decided to get 
together and build a hospital. They raised 
$1 million, and the hospital went up. The 
102-bed facility was opened in May of 1948 
and it @as operated in the black. 

While this project was underway it was 
learned that Federal Government funds were 
readily available to pay at least half the cost. 
Lufkin industrial people turned it down, say- 
ing: “We'll build our own hospital.” 

When I was on my trip to Lufkin a while 
back, workmen were completing a new wing 
on the hospital. It has 30 private rooms 
and 1 suite. Individuals in Lufkin were 
putting up the money to furnish these 
rooms. The expansion cost $700,000. The 
14-original industries and an additional 1 
put up the money for this new wing, and no 
government funds—Federal, State, county, 
or city—were accepted. 

This “we'll do it ourselves” attitude is not 
new in Lufkin; it was not born of the post- 
war boom. Back in the depression days of 
the 1930’s, when the WPA was highly popu- 
lar, Angelina County had a chance to build 
a new courthouse with Government money. 
It turned its back on the epportunity. But 
the county has a new courthouse. It was 
occupied in January of 1956. It cost 
$600,000—all local money, no help from the 
outside. 

Moreover, Lufkin has especially fine public 
school buildings, and these have been built 
with local funds. Lufkin is a good example 
of local enterprise, of getting the job done. 
In my roaming the past decade, I have had 
a bowl of chili or a cup of coffee In almost 
every municipality in Texas, and ‘I’ve yet to 
see a place that is more impressive—on the 
basis of past performance or future poten- 
tial—than Lufkin. Although it is small and 
located in the piney woods—generally asso- 
ciated with sawmill towns—Lufkin is one of 
the leading industrial cities in Texas. It 
has the great Southland Paper Mills, the first 
in the Nation to convert southern pine into 
newsprint. 

Lufkin has the Angelina Lumber Co., a 
leader in the State; the Lufkin Foundry and 
Machine Co., world renowned for its oil- 
field equipment, mill supplies, and trailers; 
Texas Foundries, Inc., which has national 
distribution of its malleable castings, and 
many other big and little industries. 

Some of these are almost as old as Lufkin, 
but others are brand new; for example, the 
Southwest Color Press, which prints syndi- 
cated Sunday newspaper comics, has a plant 
which was completed in 1958. Since 1952, 
the city has had new industries with capital 





Mr. Lufkin had the authority to be angry, 
being the son-in-law of one of the organizers 
of the railroad. 

Back to the Neches River crossing he went 
with his men, and they resurveyed. This 
time the right-of-way ran 5 miles north of 
Homer and crossed the Denman place. The 


there in the forest. Within due time it was 
a& lusty sawmill town with the audacity to 
start agitating for the county seat. It was 
difficult and politically hazardous even then 
to move a courthouse. But the luck of Luf- 
kin held: On a@ blustery November day in 
1891, the courthouse at Homer burned to 
the ground. Before a new one was built, a 
vote was taken on the location, and Lufkin 
won. 

Even with the county seat, Lufkin could 
have been just another backwoodsy sawmill 
town, but it had the luck to attract for- 
wardlooking men from the very first; these 
men, whose families are still stalwarts in 
the area, depended more on enterprise than 
luck. And the result is there for all to see— 
Lufkin is one of the most successful indus- 
trial cities in Texas and the south. 

The business enterprise that. has origi- 
nated in Lufkin is nothing short of amaz- 
ing. Around 40 years ago, Henry English 
saw Lufkin, liked it and decided to settle 
there and start a truck line to Houston. 
His little firm grew into the great Red Ball 
Motor Freight Lines. 

Perry Brothers, a chain of around 100 
variety stores in Texas and Louisiana, started 
in Lufkin. The who lived in Luf- 
kin, bought a little hole-in-the-wall at Cen- 
ter and soon moved to Lufkin, where theif 
concern grew into a miulti-million-dollar 
business, and still has headquarters in Luf- 
kin. 

- The Mott stores, with headquarters in Dal-’ 
las, are headed by one of the Perry boys, 
Frank. The Morgan-Lindsey chain of Jas- 
per dnd the Birdwell Stores of Woodville 


scattered all over eastern Texas. 
At the start, it was obvious that the main 
resources of Lufkin and Angelina County 
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firm. It was an acorn of a thing, but some 
t+ oak-like things have grown from it. 

The sawmill became the Angelina County 
Lumber Co., one of the great firms of east 
Texas. Today it is modern in every respect, 
paving been rebuilt after a disastrous fire in 
1954. It was a pioneer in the improvement 
of forest lands and the conservation and 
growing of timber. Management partners of 
the company have participated in the estab- 
lishment of other great industries at Lufkin. 
For example, J. H. Kurth, Sr., S. W. Hender- 
son, Sr., Eli Wiener and others founded the 
Lufkin Foundry and Machine Co. on a damp, 
cool February day in 1902. The nearest.saw- 
mill repair shop was around 100 miles away; 
and this new outfit would try to handle the 
repairs in the local area. A little later, W. 
C, Trout joined the business and he man- 

it until his death in 1947. In that 
time Lufkin Foundry and Machine Co. be- 
came an enormous firm. 
largest manufacturers of oil field equipment 
in the South. Other widely known products 
include truck trailers of all sorts, reduction 
and castings. 

The Angelina & Neches River Railroad Co. 
was founded by the associates of the Ange- 
lina County Lumber Co., and the onetime 
tiny sawmill was also the start of Ernest L. 
Kurth in Lufkin, He joined the company 
more than 50 years ago as a bookkeeper and 
he rose to be the head of it and a driving 
force in many other enterprises. 

Men around Lufkin refer to Mr. Kurth 
as “Papa Bear;” it is a term of admiration 
and affection. He is head of a dozen differ- 
ent firms, ranging from an insurance com- 
pany to a chain of theaters. To many a pub- 
lisher in the Southwest, he is “Mr. News- 
print,” for it was his vision, energy and 
money that put the South’s first newsprint 
mill in Lufkin. For a time, Mr. Kurth was 
about the only person in the country who 
believed that newsprint could be made from 
southern pine. He battled against all sorts 


' of odds, but he won, and today Southland 


Paper Mills, Inc., is a great industry in Luf- 
kin and a major one in the State. Moreover, 
its pioneering 1 to the establishment of 
large mills elsewhere in the South. 

It is dificult for a visitor, even an in- 
quisitive one, to figure out all the inter- 
locking business and industrial connections 
in Lufkin, many of them dating back to the 
development of the Angelina County Lum- 
ber Co. However, industry in Lufkin is not 
a closed corporation or an affair of a few 
families. 

Back in 1939, at about the time the paper 
mill was being located in Lufkin, Cal C. 
Chambers who had headed a malleable foun- 
dry in East St. Louis, wandered over south- 
em and eastern Texas in search of a loca- 
tion for a plant site. He liked Lufkin, and 
the Texas Foundries, Inc., was located there. 
It has developed into a nationally known 
enterprise 


Since that time many other plants have 
been located in Lufkin and vicinity, among 
them the T. L. Smith Co., Angelina Hard- 
Wood Sales, Contractors Supplies, Inc., and 
Temple Associates Box Factory. 

While in Lufkin I talked with several men 
who are connected with industries which, 
in one way or another, grew out of-the An- 
; found them 
anxious for more new industries to locate in 
Lufkin, . 


It is one of the 
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comes from deep wells, and there is a reserve 

supply in a lake near the city. Lufkin is 
close to several Texas rivers and should it 
become , an unlimited supply of 
water could be taken from the streams. 

There is excellent transportation. Lufkin 
is located on United States Highways 69 and 
59 and State Highways 103 and 94. Four- 
lane highways approach the city from three 
directions. Lufkin and its industry are 
served by the Texas & New Orleans Railroad 
Co., the St. Louis Southwestern, the Ange< 
lina and Neches River and the Texas South- 
eastern Railroad. There is plenty of motor- 
freight service> Red Ball is still there (this 
past year, Lufkin Foundry and Machine Co. 
took an order for 100 giant van-type truck 
trailers for Red Ball). Bus service is ex- 
ceptionally good. Trans-Texas Airways has 
several scheduled flights daily in and out of 
Lufkin. 

Lufkin claims, and rightly so, that it is in 
the big middle of things, at least geographi- 
cally. It is located at 31°21’ latitude and 
94°43’ longitude, meaning that it is 120 
miles northeast of Houston, 110 miles north 
of Beaumont, the same distance southwest 
of Shreveport, and 166 miles southeast of 
Dallas. It is 10 miles north of the Neches 
River and 10 miles south of the Angelina 


River. Incidentally, in the legend of the 
early Franciscan missionaries, Angelina 
means Litle Angel. 


Within 500 miles of Lufkind are located 
nearly all of Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi and good-sized 
hunks of Kansas, Missouri, and Alabama. 
This wide territory has a population of 
around 22 million. 

The Lufkin area has.a great deal of raw 
material, especially timber. It has some 
petroleum but has never had a boom. It is 
also a solid farming, dairying, and live- 
stock country. 3 

There has always been an adequate supply 
of labor. It has been easy for industry to 
attract labor, both skilled and unskilled, 
mainly because Lufkin is a good place to 
live. It is a clean progressive city. Its popu- 
lation has gone upward steadily. It stood at 
4,878 in 1920, at 7,311 in 1930, and 9,567 in 
1940. It surged to 17,500 in 1950 and stood 
at an estimated 20,000 at the start of 1958. 

The climate ison the mild, warm, and 
damp side. There is very little severe 
weather in the winter. Summers are warm. 
Average annual rainfall is just short of 46 
inches. Thé growing season holds for 247 
days. The elevation is 325 feet above sea 
level. ‘There is timber on about 70 percent 
of the land area of Angelina County. The 
population is 72 percent white and 28 per- 
cent Negro. 

Lufkin is a city of exceptionally fine public 
schools, attractive homes, and many 
churches; it has civic and cultural organiza- 
tions and institutions, among them an out- 
standing public library. 

Pire and police protection is adequate. 
The city has had unusually successful recrea- 
tion programs for youth—baseball and the 
like. There are spacious parks and play- 
grounds, golf course, swimming pools, and 
tennis courts. Ratcliff Lake in nearby Davy 
Crocket National Forest is a favorite place 
for outings. Hunting and fishing are excel- 
lent in the area, : 

The Lufkin Daily News, managed by W. R. 
Beaumier, is an outstanding community 
newspaper. Station KTRE-TV is an NBC 
affiliate. There are two local radio stations— 
KTRE and KRBA. 

Lufkin has up-to-date hotels, motels, and 
restaurants. The Lufkin Club is located in 
the Angelina Hotel. 

Lufkin, I found, has all the advantages of 
a much larger city, but it does not have the 
traffic jams, the noise, the smoke, and the 
crime of larger metropolitan areas. It is a 
clean, modern little city in a picturesque 
setting. 
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Lufkin has the city-manager form of 
municipal government. S. R. Parker, Jr., is 
the mayor, and Harold Schmitzer is the city 
manager. Councilmen are L. C. Britain, Lynn 
Metteauer, W. F. Collins, and W. C. Royle. 

Like Lufkin, Angelina County has devel- 
oped substantially in recent years. The 
county has a population of slightly over 
40,000. Aside from Lufkin, the county’s 
principal.centers are Keltys (virtually within 
the city limits of Lufkin), Herty, and Diboll. 
Located 10 miles south of Lufkin, Diboll has 
@ population of about 2,500; it is one of 
Texas’ greatest lumbering centers. 

The county’s administrative government 
is headed by Judge Edward T. McFarland 
and Commissioners Calvin Pouland, Sam Poe, 
Hamp Davis, and J. W. Boulware. 

All phases of business and industry in the 
county and city are represented in the effec- 
tive Angelina County Chamber of Commerce, 
Edward P. Trout is the president, and Byron 
McNeil and Jack Gorden are vice presidents. 
Roy Kurth, Jr., is the treasurer. Herman 
Brown, long a successful chamber of com- 
merce executive, is the manager. 

Within the city are excellent industrial 
sites, quite a few of them owned by Lufkin 
Industrial. Foundation, Inc., which aids in- 
dustrial concerns in search of locations. The 
foundation stands ready to construct factory 
and plant buildings on a lease-purchase plan. 
The city cooperates in the construction of 
sewers, water mains, and streets. 

In some cases, for industries particularly 
desired by the community, the foundation is 
in position to offer free sites. 

I don’t believe that a person can drive 
through this piney woods city without sens- 
ing its enterprise, friendliness, and good 
living. The luck of Lufkin has mainly been 
a lot of “git-up-and-git,” such as that 
demonstrated in the building of Memorial 
Hospital. 
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Mr. FOGARTY... Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to have the privilege of addressing a 
few remarks to you and to my colleagues 
on behalf of our 15 million older citizens 
and on behalf of the additional 15 mil- 
lion who will become senior citizens dur- 
ing the next 10 years. These 30 million 
people, 55 years of age and over, repre- 
sent almost one-fifth of our total popu- 
lation. In a quite real sense, they repre- 
sent a new generation of Americans. 
Most of them are alive today because of 
the remarkable increase in our life ex- 
pectancy during the first half of the 
century; because of more and better 
food and nutrition; because of better 
living conditions; and because of the 
control of infectious diseases through 
the discovery of antibiotics and improved 
public-health practices. 

In 1900, there were fewer than 8 mil- 
lion of these people in our population. 
Today there are 30 million. In 1970, 
there will be 40 million and we shall be 
among them. By the year 2000, there 
will be 60 million and they are alive 
today. They will include our children 
and grandchildren the youngest of whom 
are already 13 years of age. It is for 
our older people today, for our own gen- 
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eration tomorrow, and for our children 
only a relatively few years from now 
that I am concerned. 

Longer life for millions of our citizens, 
for nearly all of us, is a great achieve- 
ment. It means that we are receiving 
the dividends from the investments we 
have made in scientific agriculture; in 
better housing; in improved working 
conditions; in sanitary methods of han- 
dling food, water, and wastes; and in 
medical research. Yet, you know and I 
know that hundreds of thousands of 
our older citizens are wondering whether 
adding 20 years or more to their lives 
has been a good thing. These are the 
older people today, your constituents 
and mine, who are trying to exist on in- 
comes below the level of decency; who 
are struggling against the handicaps of 
long-term, chronic disease; who are liv- 
ing in slums; and who are wasting away 
their years in boredom, inactivity, and 
isolation. This is the future which those 
in middle age, which many of us, and 
which our children must anticipate un- 
less we are willing to create conditions 
which will make the added years of life 
healthy, comfortable, useful, and satis- 
fying. We, here, have a responsibility 
not only to provide for those who are 
old now but also to leave a heritage of 
decency and self-respect to the genera- 
tions which are following closely behind 
us. I am sure we all want them to feel 
that we have been farsighted’ and wise. 

Mr. Speaker, during the first week of 
this session, I introduced a bill, H. R. 
9822, designed to get action on behalf of 
our older people. It provides that the 
President shall call a White House Con- 
ference on Aging not later than 1960 
to be preceded by conferences in every 
one of the 54 States and Territories. If 
we act favorably upon this bill, every 
State will be stimulated to take cogniz- 
ance of the needs of its older citizens, to 
develop specific blueprints for programs, 
and to get things moving. When I in- 
troduced H. R. 9822, I said there had 
been a great deal of talk about aging 
and that what we need now is action. I 
am convinced that this is an effective way 
to get it. When blueprints and recom- 
mendations have been forged out in the 
communities and States, they can be 
brought together in a White House Con- 
ference and shaped into a comprehensive 
program for the guidance of the whole 
Nation. 

The response to this bill has given 
clear evidence of the readiness for ac- 
tion. I have received over 100 letters 
from my own constituents and from 26 
other States from coast to coast urging 
that we recognize the plight of our older 
citizens and that we do something about 
it.. Many of these letters have come 
from State officials and from profes- 
sional and informed lay people who see 
the need and who are impatient for 


favorable response, and I may add 
I have hag no unfavorable response 
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the country, I am confident that if we 
provide the proper stimulus now we shall 
earn the gratitude of millions of our 
older citizens and of their children, too, 
and then we shall feel greatly rewarded. 

At the time I introduced H. R. 9822, 
Mr. Speaker, I spoke rather extendedly 
about the sorry circumstances under 
which many of our older people are try- 
ing to get along. I shall not ask your 
indalgence to permit me to repeat. We 
all read our mail and we know what the 
circumstances are. We know, too, that 
the Congress has supported the develop- 
ment of a number of programs aimed at 
helping older people enjoy fuller and 
better lives. We have provided the pro- 
grams in social security, in medical re- 
search and in provision of medical fa- 
cilities, in rehabilitation, for thé care of 
older veterans, for helping older 
workers find employment, and. at long 
last, we are beginning to do something 
about decent housing for older people. 
That these efforts are still insufficient is 
evidenced by the fact that there are 
more than 600 bills dealing with some 
aspect of aging before the Congress right 
now. Each year we are making some 
advances, though I must say that most 
of them are made over the protest of 
the present administration. 

We must give careful consideration to 
all of these proposals but we must also 
give attention to encouraging and help- 
ing the States and their communities to 
move forward too, for it is they who 
have direct responsibility in these mat- 
ters. The programs in welfare, in 
health, rehabilitation, employment, and 
housing are carried on, of course, by the 
States and counties and cities with the 


aid of funds provided by the Congress 


and with guidance from the Federal 
agencies. 

Many of the States are trying to go 
beyond the basic requirements of these 
programs and to develop better and 
more comprehensive services for their 
older people. I am told that 31 or 32 of 
the States have created official councils 
or commissions on aging and have in- 
structed them to come up with tangible 
proposals for action. As chairman of 
the Appropriations Subcommittee which 
is concerned with employment, health, 
rehabilitation, hospital construction, and 
other matters pertaining to older people, 
I have been able to observe the whole 
thing quite closely, I am forced to re- 
port, with a good deal of regret, that not 
more than a handful—perhaps 4 or 5 of 


that a full one-third of the States have 
taken almost no action at all. 
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make it possible for all of the States to 
= the guidance and assistance 
n 


It is for this reason and after carefyj 
study that I introduced my bill, H. 
9822. The purpose of this bill is 
stimulate and assist the States 
precise inventories of the needs 
older citizeris, to develop detailed 
for the programs they believe to 
quired, and to move into action. 
cifically, H. R. 9822 cails for 
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to a national White House Conference, 

Mr. Speaker, grants-in-aid to the 
States to encourage and assist them 
represent a proven method of getting 
widespread benefits to the people. For 
more than a century we have supported 
State programs in agricultural research 
and education, and for many years we 
have provided funds to support pro-| 
grams in public health, vocational edu- 


cation, rehabilitation, employment, wel-— 


fare, construction of hospitals, housing 
for low-income people, public roads, and 
in other areas. I am sure you and our 
colleagues will agree with me when I say 
that in virtually every case the results 
have been highly successful and gener- 
ally satisfactory to alk concerned. The 
established. pattern of Federal-State 
partnership in promoting the general. 
welfare of our people has clearly dem- 
onstrated its worth. 

Moreover, this pattern has_ received 
the support of many students and others 
whom we might have expected to be its 
severest critics. Shortly after he came 
into office, the President appointed a 
Commission on Intergovernmental] Rela- 
tions—Kestenbaum Commission—and 
directed it to make an evaluation of 
these programs. The Commission came 
readily to the conclusion that grants- 
in-aid to the States are one of the most 
effective devices we have discovered for 
extending services and facilities, for rais- 
ing standards of performance, and for 
adding to the general well being of all the 
people. It is precisely these things that 


we are now trying to accomplish for our 


older citizens. 


Approximately a month ago, the : 


Rockefeller brothers fund published a re- 
port entitled “The Challenge to Amer- 
iea: Its Economic and Social Aspects.” 
Signed by more than 40 of the country’s 
top business and industrial leaders, this 
report recommended that present pro- 
grams for social insurance, welfare, 
tion, and for purposes should be 
increased by at least 50 percent by the 
year 1967. The group specifically recom- 
of current programs for older people. _ 
We have also had opportunity to ob- 
the eff program 
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people to the needs of their schools and 
that they resulted in the development 
of sound conclusions concerning such 
things as the need for classrooms and 
equipment,- improvement of. teacher. 
preparation and salaries, and selection of 
students for advanced training. I be- 
lieve that we were beginning to see prog- 
ress in attacking these problems when 
Sputnik I was launched and made a still 
greater impact. Perhaps Sputnik ITI will 
jolt us into realizing that we must learn 
to take advantage of the experience and 
wisdom of the many of our older people 
who retain the capacities for leadership 
and technical contributions. 

I believe that holding a White House 
Conference-on Aging would give us large 
returns for a small expenditure. The 
first National Conference on Aging, held 
in 1950, made most of the country aware 
of the problems of our growing numbers 
of older people and stimulated a good 
many people and organizations to action. 
Another national conference coming 
after the States have completed their 
studies and plans would have even more 
marked effect in moving the whole field 
forward. This has certainly been true 
of the White House Conferences on Chil- 
dren and Youth which have been con- 
ducted by the Children’s Bureau every 10 
years since 1909. 

Mr. Speaker, I should also like to see 
more action on the part of the Federal 
Government and particularly on the 
part of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. The separate pro- 
grams in social security, health, and so 
forth are fine and I believe the Depart- 
ment wisely recognized the need for an 
overall coordinating unit in aging when 
it set up the special staff on aging to 
study the development of the field, to 
make program suggestions, to coordinate 
the work of the Department with that 
of other national organizations, to assist 
States and communities in making 
studies and plamning programs, and to 
provide a national clearinghouse of in- 
formation. ‘This unit is much smaller 
than I have felt it should be but its work 
has been of great value. I have urged 
in the appropriation hearings that the 
staff be increased but the Department 
has shown a singular obtuseness toward 
my suggestion. 

Two or three weeks ago, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Congressman 
Wier] held a series of hearings on 17 or 
18 bills, mine included, all designed to 
get more for our older people. Knowing 
of my interest, the gentleman from Min- 
nesota, [Mr. Wrer] kindly invited me to 
Participate in these hearings. 


- it. I should like 
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these things. During the questioning, it 
was stated that the Special Staff on 
Aging cannot begin to meet all of the re- 
quests for help that come to it. Yet, Mr. 
Speaker, in spite of all this, the repre- 
sentatives from the Departments of La- 
bor and Health, Education, and Welfare 
insisted that they do not need additional 
staff to perform these functions. 

The Assistant to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare also ex- 
pressed the fear that if the Special Staff 
on Aging were enlarged it would develop 
programs of its own in competition with 
those of the constituent agencies within 
the Department. Mr. Speaker, I think 
this is absurd. I think they have de- 
layed long enough. I believe the Special 
Staff on Aging should not only have been 
permitted to develop a program several 
years ago; I believe it should have been 
required to do so. I should like to see 
the Special Staff on Aging develop ade- 
quate facilities for providing consulta- 
tion to the States, assisting them in sur- 
veys and planning, developing program 
aids, stimulating research, and keeping 
systematic track of the progress we are 
making in this field. - 

We have had this kind of service in 
Rhode Island from the Special Staff on 
Aging and it has been useful. Governor 
Roberts and the legislature have already 
acted upon some of the recommendations 
that were made and so have several other 
agencies and organizations. There are 
other States that want similar services 
and cannot get them because this staff 
is too small. Most of the older people 
alive today will be dead long before the 
service is provided at the rate the pres- 
ent administration is moving. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to see the 
Special Staff on Aging in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare be- 
come the primary source of information 
for all of the States, communities, and 
organizations which need and want help. 
I know that it has the know-how to do 
see it given responsi- 
bility for organizing the White House 
Conference on Agifig which I have pro- 
posed. The predecessor to the special 
staff organized the first National Con- 
ference on Aging and did a good job. It 
brought the other Federal departments 
and agencies into the planning; it 
brought 800 people to Washington for 
the conference; and it produced a report, 
Man and His Years, which served as a 
guide to the whole country until it be- 
came outdated. My bill provides for ad- 
ministration of the provisions of H. R. 
9822 by the Special Staff on Aging with- 
in the Office of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare because I be- 
lieve that staffcan do it. 

Representatives of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare have 
said that the Special Staff on Aging can 
be augmented by borrowing personnel 
from the constituent agencies of the De- 
partment and from: other Federal agen- 
cies when it needs help. Mr. Speaker, 
we went into a similar matter when we 
were considering the budget of the 
Children’s Bureau this year. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau is making plans for the 
1960 - White House Conference on 
Children and Youth and has requested 
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considerably more money than it spent 
on the 1950 conference. When we in- 
quired about this, we were told that in 
1950 the Children’s Bureau did borrow 
personnel from other agencies but that 
it did not work. The Commissioner of 
Social Security Administration explained 
very carefully that the other agencies 
have their own programs, that they 
have no more staff than they need, that 
they are unwilling to loan personnel, and 
that the 1960 White House Conference 
would have to have a staff of its own. 
This seemed to be a reasonable position 
and we approved the request. Presum- 
ably the request had the prior approval 
of the Office of the Secretary and of the 
Bureau of the Budget before it reached 
us. Therefore, I cannot understand the 
position of the Assistant to the Secretary. 
I cannot see why personnel should be 
any more available to assist the Special 
Staff on Aging on a continuing or peri- 
odic basis when they are not available to 
aid the Children’s Bureau in conducting, 
one, single project. 

Frankly, Mr. Speaker; I believe we 
should have obtained at least a little 
action from the Department on this mat- 
ter but for the Bureau of the Budget. I 
know that, at times, the Department has 
requested small increases for the Special 
Staff on Aging, and that, in most in- 
stances, these have been turned down by 
the Bureau of the Budget. During our 
appropriation hearings in February, I 
repeatedly asked Secretary Folsom why 
he had not requested increases for the 
food and drug program, vocational re- 
habilitation, medical research, for aging 
and for other useful programs. In al- 
most every instance, the Secretary ad- 
mitted that the Department was not a 
free agent, that it was working under 
orders from the administration and the 
Budget Bureau. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to discuss 
the Federal Council on Aging for a few 
moments. Thisis the interdepartmental 
group which the President set up 2 or 3 
years ago in a brief flurry of interest in 
older people. I have been interested in 
this council. I have read its reports. I 
have heard about its activities at the 
hearings. I believe it may well prove 
useful some day in coordinating the pro- 
grams in aging among the several Fed- 
eral agencies invelved. I am sure they 
could use coordination. I believe it 

_ Should produce some ideas for improving 
our programs for the aging, and I told 
them so at the hearings. However, so 
far, I have seen almost nothing of any 
tangible quality which has come from 
the Council during the years it has been 
in existence. 

Again IF come to the conclusion that 
responsibility for specific programs and 
services clearly belongs within an estab- 
lished and continuing agency. The De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare already has several major programs 
directed toward older people. This is 
where what little activity there is, on a 
broad basis, is now located and where it 
needs to be more adequately nourished. 
When they are willing to give the special 
staff on aging the personnel it needs, it 
can also provide even more effective 
services to the Federal Council. 
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Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I would like 
to say that since I introduced my bill, 
H. R. 9822, oh January 8, there has been 
a net increase of 131,000 people in our 
population 65 years of age and over. 
Every day that passes more than 3,420 
people have the experience of joining the 
ranks of those for whom we propose ac- 
tion but to whom it must now seem a 
series of empty promises. 

I am convinced that your constituents 
and mine are sincere in their demands 
and that the Departments responsible 
for leadership have either failed to rec- 
ognize their role or have been unable to 
get budget approval for programs ade- 
quate to meet the needs. I am there- 
fore urging that we, the Congress, sub- 
stitute deeds for words and give favor- 
able consideration to H. R. 9822 which 
will become a blueprint for action—now. 

Thank you. 





Maritime Day Address by Capt. Soren 
Willesen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, so timely 
fs a discussion of important issues af- 
fecting the American merchant marine 
that the citizens of our country will be 
benefited by the facts and figures out- 
lined in an address by a well-informed 
and authoritative speaker. Such a sit- 
uation presented itself in Baltimore on 
Maritime Day, May 22, when a patriotic 
citizen, Capt. Soren Willesen, addressed 
himself to this subject-matter in a 
splendid speech before the Propeller 
Club of the Port of Baltimore. Capt. 
Willesen, as executive vice president of 
the Sprague Steamship Co., and as di- 
rector of the American Merchant Marine 
Institute, enjoys experience of about 
half a century in maritime matters, and 
is considered as a man of competence, 
sound judgment, and of strict adher- 
ence to basic American principles. For 
this reason, I ask that his remarks on 
this occasion be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WE Better Start To Ficut 

On April 10, 1958, President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower signed a proclamation designat- 
ing May 22, 1958, as National Maritime Day, 

- 


Today I intend to talk about coastwise 
shipping, offshoré shipping, shipbuilding, in- 
surance, labor, and our fourth arm of de- 
fense. 

There is an economic rule, if you can't 
compete, quit operating. We are not quit- 
ters; we are not going to quit, but we better 
start to fight. 

I started my seafaring career in September 
1910. At that time we had many more ships 
in the coastwise trade than we have today; 
they were protected, as you know, by our 
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laws in trade between American ports and 
our Territories. 
6 . o ~ - 

The great majority of our ships still load 
and discharge cargoes at the same speed and 
in the same manner as they did 48 years ago 
when I first walked aboard a ship. 

In our offshore trade, we are in somewhat 
better shape than when I started to sea. 
This was brought about when Congress real- 
ized the acts of 1916, 1920, and 1928 did not 
produce the desired objectives and, after 
much study, enacted the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936. You are all familiar with this 
act, which grants shipping companies on 
regular runs construction and operating 
subsidies. The subsidies paid these lines by 
the United States Government are certainly 
cheap insurance to have these vessels for 
the development of our world trade and 
available in case of emergencies or war. 
What did it cost the American taxpayer? 
From 1946. to 1955 the Government paid to 
the subsidized lines-$499 million in operat- 
ing subsidies and received back from these 
same subsidized lines $422 million in taxes. 

I am now going to refer to what is known 
as the stepchild of our merchant marine, the 
tramp ship. This, in my opinion, is one of 
the most difficult problems we face. The 
tramp operator must compete with ships of 
all nations. Rates, as you well know, are 
arrived at by the amount of cargo to be 
shipped and tonnage available. These rates 
fluctuate widely and rapidly. American op- 
erators at the present time cannot compete 
with foreign ships due to the difference in 
our manning requirements and the wage 
scale. There have been times in the past 
when world rates have been high enough for 
an American operator to get by, but in most 
years he has been unable to break even. 
This is not only bad for the shipowner, but 
is very dangerous for the very welfare and 
safety of our Nation. 

The Defense Department has listed 38 
critical materials we must have to carry on a 
war. We are self-sufficient in only hine. We 
cannot depend on ships of a foreign flag to 
bring these critical materials to our ports, 
Who can tell who will be our allies in the 
next war. Is it safe to rely on potential 
enemies to supply us with materials of war? 
The tramp vessels we have today are too old, 
too slow, and too small in carrying capacity. 
We need ships with a carrying capacity of 
20,000 tons, or better, and a speed of 15 
knots, or better, in this bulk trade. Congress 
in passing the Cargo Preference Act, better 
known as the 50-50 bill, endeavored to afford 
some help to these American tramp 
operators. 

In referring to the Cargo Preference Act, 
also described as the Butler-Tollefson Act, I 
cannot refrain from referring favorably to 
your Senator, the Honorable JoHN MARSHALL 
BUTLER, who sponsored this legislation and 
figured prominently in its enactment. Sen- 
ator BUTLER has been exceptionally helpful 
in the advocacy and administration of mer- 
chant marine legislation, for which he de- 
serves our profound gratitude. 

I think Congress should amend the Cargo 
Preference Act as soon as possible, prohibit- 
ing foreign vessels transferring to the Ameri- 
can flag from participating under the 50-50 
act until 12 months after transfer. If we are 
to have a fair share of cargoes moving by sea 
in American bottoms, Congress will also have 
to work out some form of aid for these tramp 
ships. That would save the taxpayer’s 
money, and I'll tell you how when I get to 
our fourth arm of defense. 

Are we carrying a fair share of our imports 
and exports on American ships? Let me give 
you the figures and I feel sure you will agree 
with me that we are a long way from having 
@ fair share. 

The first 9 months of 1957 we exported 130 
million tons. Exactly 19.8 percent of. this 
amount was carried on American ships..More 
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than 80 percent was carried in foreign 
bottoms. During that same period we im.- 
ported 128 million tons. Exactly 21:8 per. 


cent of this amount was carried on Ameri- - 


can ships. More than 78 percent entered our 
ports in ships of foreign registry. I am'sure, 
as they say in Texas, “that’s not a fair 
shake.” 

In the years before World War I, we were 
carrying under 10 percent of Our exports and” 
imports. Every indication leads me to be- 
lieve that we are again heading that way, 
Today we have fewer ships privately owned 
in active service than at any time since 
World War I and we are heading for shipping 
disaster. Our statesmen, our shipowners, our 
labor leaders, our seamen must get together 
without delay, the first named to save the 
Nation, the latter to keep their jobs and 
earn an honest living. 

Another very depressing fact is that mést 
of our tanker fleet has transferred to flags 
of convenience except those that are engaged - 
in the coastwise trade. 

Now let us take a look at shipbuilding, and 
I realize when I speak on this subject in the 


_port of Baltimore that you have right here 


in this port some of the outstanding ship- 
builders of the country who are fully aware 
of thé situation. What disturbs me is an 
article in Business Week dated March 29, 
1958, to find that the record shows that this 
great country of ours is in eighth place in 
new ship construction, even taking into con- 
sideration the amount of new building on 
the replacement program of the subsidized 
ship lines. 

L. R. Sanford, president of the Shipbuild- 
ers Council of America, stated at their re- 
cent annual meeting that the shipbuilders , 
will face a bleak outlook by the end of next 
year unless substantial orders for new mer- 
chant vessels materialize. About 85 percent 
of our present merchant vessels are war 
built. Orders for new ships will be a good 
barometer on whether we are going to have 
@ merchant marine worthy of name, or if 
we are to let shipping go by default. His- 
tory proves that any country that was a 
world power had a large merchant marine 
to carry on its world trade. Trade and 
power go together: They are partners. Can 
this country of ours be the exception? We 
once carried the trade of the world, but 
England’s might and world spread merchant 
marine drove us off the seas. Are we willing 
to stay there? 

Now we come to labor. If we are going to 
keep the American flag flying, union leaders 
will have to realize that they have succeeded 
in getting wages and working-conditions out 
of line. They will have to take a realistic 
attitude regarding new demands or there 
will be fewer jobs for seamen. We have & 
high standard of living in this country. I 
am sure you and all shipowners want to 
maintain that standard of living. However, 
management cannot pass on higher labor 


costs in higher freight rates. Let me give / 


you a few figures on increasing labor costs 
on a ship of 11,000 deadweight tons: Total 
crew 34; November 1947, total wages $11,- 
857.57; November 1957, total wages $25, 
851.21. 


This is an increase of 2% times the 1947 
= a@tiition, the 


grub and does not assume any more reé- 
sponsibility or perform any more work than 
in 1947. On the 34-man crew this averages 
out better than $760 per man per month. 
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the Joint Chiefs of Staff, has stated so and 
one in authority has ever denied it. 
Let us not make the mistake we made in 
World War I by being skort of ships. We 


spent $2.5 billion building ships and did not 
finish 1 steel vessel in time to serve in that 


war. / 

In World War II, we built over 5,000 ships at 
a cost of about $17 billion, These ships were 
puilt under hurried, driving conditions, not 
the kind of ships that would have been built 
in peacetime. served their purpose 
and served it well. They bridged the oceans 
so that we could get troops and war ma- 
terials where they were needed to win 
World War II. 

There is no question of the need of Amer- 
ican ships in wartime, In my opinion, in- 
addition to aid for our steamship lines on 
regular routes, there should be some form of 
subsidy or faster depreciation allowance or 
other tax benefit for the tramp ships, the 
workhorses of the sea. That would cost the 
taxpayers of this country far less than a 
hurried, costly shipbuilding program, when 
war breaks out again. War is inevitable— 
when, no one knows. 

In conclusion, in addition to the recom- 
mendations I have already made, I would 
urge that research on nuclear-powered mer- 
chant ships, gas-fired turbines and cargo 
handling be prosecuted as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Far more attention should be given 
to public relations and publicity to that 
the citizens of this country of ours will 
realize that a large American merchant ma- 
rine is a necessity to develop world trade. 
No country can be self-contained. We must 
have foreign trade. Only an exchange of 
our manufactured and farm products can 
keep up employment in this country. For- 
eign trade requires ships and in case of 
world war III, we must not again find our- 
selves short of ships. An orderly, long-range 
plan would cost far less than the billions 
spent in World War I and II. 

I trust. I have given you food for thought. 
Some of my suggestions may help work out 
our mutual problems. Our patriotic aim as 
real Americans should be and is to keep the 
American flag flying om ships in every port 
of the world. Even a minor start to this 
end, and my trip from Boston to Baltimore 
to speak to you Will be well repaid. 





Plight of the Automobile Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
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[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
April 29, 1958] 
Avro Price RevorT Drramep 


(By Josephine Ripley) 

If the automobile industry, reeling from 
the impact of the recession, wants to hear 
opinions on what. happened it should drop 
in to #he Senate antitrust and monopoly 
subcommittee hearing under Senator Estres 
Keravuver, Democrat, of Tennessee. 

Sharply, frankly, critical witnesses are 
saying that American automobiles have been 
overpriced, overproduced, and that that long- 
suffering worm, the American public, has fi- 
nally turned. 

As one spokesman put it, Detroit should 
tumble “to the fact that all is not ‘gold that 
is 18 feet long and has tail fins.” 

This. kind of talk is not entirely new to 
Detroit ears. Some auto makers are admit- 
ting privately that they may not have guessed 
accurately at the drawing board stage just 
what the public would fancy by the time 
the cars hit the showrooms. 

Americans have been paying more and 
more for bigger and bigger cars that are not 
necessarily better, the argument ran. They 
cost more to run; are often sloppily put to- 
gether, and there was little public demand 
for high styling in automobiles. 

GADGETS OVER QUALITY? 


That was the gist of the blunt, outspoken 
remarks of Laurence E. Crooks, in charge of 
automobile testing for Consumer Reports 
magazine, published by Consumers Union of 
the United States, Inc., a nonprofit corpora- 
tion. 

The drop in automobile sales, he told the 
subcommittee, stems from the fact that the 
American public doesn’t feel it is getting its 
money’s worth in today’s high-priced, 
gadgety automobiles. 

“In short,” as he put it, “auto buyers are 
getting choosy, backing away from dream- 
boats to look for something more practi- 
cal.”’ 

And as for quality which Mr. Crooks de- 
scribes as “a rather slippery term when ap- 
plied to an automobile,” he is convinced 
that however we define, it is certain that the 
auto industry could use more of it. 


POWER RACE DEPLORED 


Motorists today remember the time when 
quality was more important than styling 
and the low look, and they compare today’s 
car very unfavorably with the cars they had 
several years ago, according to Mr. Crooks’ 
information. . 

He rapped the industry for overplaying the 
horsepower race, and he thinks high horse- 
power as a selling point is just about run- 
ning out of steam. 

“The charm, but not the cost of going 
from zero to-60 miles per hour in 10 seconds 
is, I suspect, being found to have been over- 
estimated,” he stated. Not only that, but 
the power race has produced heavier cars 
for the bigger engines, bigger tires for the 
biggers cars, and higher cost for the pur- 
chase and upkeep of the whole business, ac- 
cording to the tests conducted by Consumer 
Reports. 

“Dreamboats and sporty models named 
after rare and agile antelopes are all very 
well,” said Mr. Crooks, “but where is the 
efficient-sized car that’s easy to park? And 
who wants all that horsepower?” 

His was not a lone voice in the marble- 
walled caucus room, as the subcommittee 
teed off on another series of hearings on ad- 
agg prices in. the automobile indus- 


Mr. Crooks’ opinion was. echoed with equal 
forthrightness by Daniel -J. Lino, publisher 
of Automotive Finance Association. Said 
he: “The new car, at today’s prices, with few 
exceptions, does not represent sound value.” 
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PRICE-GAMBLING CHARGED 


In Mr. Lino’s opinion, the handwriting on 
the wall has been apparent for some time. 
He blames production excesses and price 
gambling by manufacturers in part for the 
slump in auto sales. 

The boom in sales of the small, less expen- 
sive foreign-made car was cited again and 
again as evidence of buyer resistance to to- 
day’s overstyled, overpriced American model. 

“It should have been apparent several years 
ago,” the subcommittee was told, “that one 
day the retail buyer would finally say, ‘No, 
thanks.’ ” 

Mr. Lino estimates that automobile manu- 
facturers have overestimated their market by 
about 2 million passenger-car units or more 
this year. 

Pricing methods and the abuse of time 
sales financing in order to push sales, were 
also blamed for the current tribulations of 
the industry. The almost universal practice 
of packing the retail price list of a new car 
has reached a point where the buying public 
has lost confidence in the auto dealer, the 
subcommittee was told. 

Automobile dealers were accused by Mr. 
Lino of inflating the list price of the new car 
to such a degree and without any regard to 
the relationship of the real list price of the 
car that the buyer had no way to compare the 
relative value of different makes nor, in many 
instances, to readily determine how much the 
factory suggested he should pay for its prod- 
uct. 

Mr. Crooks told the subcommittee that, in 
his opinion, nothing would do as much to 
reaffirm the responsibility of the automobile 
dealer as a firm, posted price on each car in 
his salesroom., He believes that the dealer 
has got to be made responsible and respect- 
able, even if he doesn’t like it. 

Chairman Keravver, in opening this series 
of hearings, expressed concern over the many 
related industries, manufacturers, and work<- 
ers affected by the policies followed by the 
automobile producers. 

Because prices are set by the tightly knit 
inaustry itself and do not reflect the fluctua- 
tions of consumer demand, consumers have 
little choice when prices are too high but to 
refrain from buying—and that, Senator Kr- 
FAUVER concludes, is what has happened. 

Hearings will continue for the remainder 
of this week and possibly into the first of next 
week. 





[From the Christian Science Monitor of May 
1, 1958] 


Price-Tax Cur SEEN Spur To Auto SALES 
(By Richard L. Strout) 


Two million more automobiles might be 
sold in the next 12 months if the present 10 
percent Federal excise tax were wiped out 
and a matching reduction were made in car 
prices by the Detroit manufacturers, an 
economist told a subcommittee of the Senate 
judiciary headed by Senator Estes KEravuver, 
Democrat of Tennessee. 

The economist was Dr. Gregory Chow of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
who based his estimate on studies of United 
States automobile sales over the past 30 
years. 

Lagging car sales have dropped to a rate of 
only 4.2 million a year compared to some 7 
millions at the peak, so that an increase of 2 
millions more would be about 50 percent of 
the present. 

Many observers regard the Detroit auto- 
mobile industry as the key to economic re- 
covery. Senators’ questions developed the 
idea of a combination tax cut and price cut 
as a way of bringing Detroit out of the dol- 
drums. 


COLLEAGUE LESS OPTIMISTIC 
A second economist, Dr. Daniel B. Suits, 
who has carried through a parallel study at 
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the University of Michigan financed by the 
Ford Motor Co., was substantially less opti- 
mistic than Dr. Chow. 

He found a relationship between car prices 
and total sales, but placéd greater emphasis 
on total national income and other variables 
in his calculations. 

Taking into account that per capita dis- 
posable national income has dropped about 
3.75 percent from last year, Dr. Chow pro- 
ceeded to work out from his sliding table an 
estimate of how many additional cars would 
be sold if prices were cut. 

Senator JoHN A. CaRROLL, Democrat, of 
Colorado, postulated a total elimination of 
the present 10 percent Federal excise tax 
(which is applied to manufacturers’ prices 
at. Detroit) and an additional 10 percent 
cut, volunteered by the car makers. 

Dr. Chow said the effect would be to in- 
erease the present rate of car sales to about 
6.2 to 6.3 millions a year. 

FOOT ON ACCELERATOR 

Any such upsurge in sales as this would 
have an equivalent effect on the sluggish 
American economy as putting the foot on 
the accelerator of a well-tuned Cadillac. 

Or as Senator CARROLL observed to a re- 
porter, “If we increased car sales only a 
million and a half—or even a million—it 
would take this country out of an economic 
tailspin. It would be to the companies’ own 
interest to match an excise tax cut with an 
equivalent cut in their prices.” 

Some spokesmen for car manufacturers 
have raised the point, however, that while 
General Motors and Ford might afford sub- 
stantial price cuts, these would be a severe 
blow to Chrysler, and possibly disastrous to 
Studebaker, which is in the red. 

Senators did not go into this asnect of 
the matter. However, Senator KEFAUVER, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly, used the Chow testimony to 
combat another argument. 


OTHER SIDE OF COIN 


“Although some automobile dealers say 
that a price cut would make no difference 
in their sales,” he observed, “their advocacy 
of an excise-tax cut seems to show that their 
heart is on the other side.” 

The work sheets of economists Chow and 
Suits were extremely complicated. They are 
trying to break a new path in economics to 
forecast automobile sales in a given year on 
the basis of national income, price of cars, 
and other factors. 

Dr. Chow said that if 1958 notional in- 
come fell 1 percent below 1957 and no price 
changes occurred, we can expect automobile 
sales to drop to 5 million. If national in- 
come declines 3 percent, he said, total sales 
might equal 4.6 million. 


™~ STATISTICS CITED 


Committee economists cited late Bureau 
of Labor Statistics data to show that na- 
tional income actually has declined about 
3.75 percent, and that automobile prices 
were raised several percent on the intro- 
duction of 1958 models. They asked if the 
present estimated annual rate of car sales 
of 4.2 million fitted into these calculations? 
Dr. Chow nodded approval. 

Dr. Suits appeared to attach somewhat 
greater weight to the variable of national 
income in working out his formula than Dr. 
Chow. For each billion dollars added to 
disposable income, he said, annual demand 
for new cars tends to rise by 100,000 cars. 

Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell re- 
minded a press conference here that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower advocated restraint on the 
part of management and labor in setting 
wage-and-price demands. 

He said, however, that the Government is 
not prepared to go beyond that point. Price 
control would result, he’said, if the adminis- 
tration interfered in such matters. 
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[From the Christian Science Monitor of May 
1, 1958] 


DeEtTROIT’s AUTOMOBILES 
(By William H. Stringer) 


Can cne figure out today what’s wrong 
with Detroit? Why the 850,000 unsold auto- 
mobiles? Is something fundamentally 
wrong or is the buyers’ strike a temporary 
mood which can be corrected by a big ad- 
vertising campaign or two? 

The problem of the auto industry should 
be of direct and sympathetic interest to the 
whole country. The Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association still calculates that 1 
out of every 7 workers depends directly or 
indirectly on this gigantic industry for his 
livelihood. 

What's the trouble today? One automo- 
bile advertising executive frankly admits 
that the 1956 (or 1957) styling of at least 
2 big-selling cars was handsomer than the 
swollen 1958 styling. An auto manufactur- 
ing executive comments that sputnik—or 
some sort of more responsible American 
mood—has made a lot of Detroit’s massive 
cars seem gaudy and pretentious. 

To a degree, the fickle public taste has 
run counter to the big three’s best-laid style 
plans. And these plans, incidentally, per- 
sist in the 1959 cars—yes, some of them will 
be larger again. 

The Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee has been digging into the causes 
for buyer apathy, hearing testimony, for in- 
stance, from the consumers’ organizations. 
Some of their findings concern complaints 
about styling. Other comments—from those 
who write in—find fault with car quality. 
The new cars steer better, handle better, ride 
better. But their headlights are not adjusted 
when they come from the factory, speedom- 
eter cables break, the body rattles, minor re- 
pairs are needed quickly. 

The consumer analysts think Detroit made 
a big mistake in pushing the horsepower race. 
This competition in horsepower now has 
halted, but today’s heavy powerplants have 
meant heavier cars, bigger tires, more steel, 
higher gas consumption—more expense all 
around. And, in the end, a little Volkswagen 
can keep up with the best of the juggernauts 
in traffic. 

Still, a large segment of the public likes 
the extra gadgets, the feel of power, the sense 
of driving a Cadillac when one owns a Chevvy. 
But it doesn’t like the price confusion which 
makes buying a car closely akin to haggling 
with an itinerant rug merchant. And a lot 
of salesmen have been apathetic (or down- 
right rude) to buyers; to coin a phrase, too 
few dealers have been chasing too few cus- 
tomers. 

More fundamental, perhaps, is a newly 
accepted theory: That the automobile has 
declined as a symbol of prestige. It’s still 
grand to have that new car and to “keep up 
with the Joneses.” But cars can be run a 
second year, and maybe the new-car money 
goes into a trip to Europe, or a vacation in 
Arizona, or a new porch. 

In the last analysis a lot of buyer resist- 
ance is due simply to the general public ap- 
prehension about the future in time of reces- 
sion. People are not going heavily into 
auto-finance debt when they are uncertain 
about their own financial tomorrow. ‘This 
blight has hit more than the auto industry. 

The sales obstacles of styling, quality, price 
confusion are correctible. The style change 
will take time; the companies today are liv- 
ing uncomfortably with the style decision 
they made 3 years ago. 

What else, besides an end to the recession, 
will help sell more cars? What about price 
cuts. The companies have clamored for an 
excise-tax cut, saying this would boost sales. 
But, strangely enough, testimony before the 
Antitrust Subcommittee suggests that a 


ss 


‘ 





modest price cut (say of $150) would pro- 
duce only a modest increase in car sales, 
The compavies insist that a really substan. 
tial price reduction, of $300 or s0, would be 
beyond their financial capacity to make, 
figuring in the costs of steel, labor, and 
other ingredients. 

Company spokesmen forecast that the de. 
mand for the small-size economy car will 
wither when the recession ends. They may 
be wrong. They promise to build more qual- 
ity, more hanesty of styling, more little re- 
finements here and there, more gasoline 
ecenomy, into the cars of 1960 and there- 
after. They do not promise to produce qa 
lot more in-between-size cars such as the 
Rambler—which probably makes George 
Romney, president of American Motors, 
happy, because his company thinks the car- 
between (between the big behemoths and 
the small Europeans) is the coming thing, 

In these years promotional campaigns can 
sell almost anything. Even public taste in 
cars often can be engineered, if the Big Three 
all promote the same kind of automobile, 
After all, look at what the couturiers have 
done with the sack. But you can’t simply 
engineer all the people all.the time. And 
shouldn’t try to. 

More variety of car stylings, more concern 
for not building cars beyond the average 
man’s budget, more companies than the Big 
Three producing cars, less oversaturation of 
the market, these are some of the lessons 
being read to Detroit from Washington to- 
day. How Detroit will regard them remains 
to be seen, 





[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
May 2, 1958] 
Car Crepit Sers Gippy Pace 
(By Richard L. Strout) 


This is the story of a Chevrolet Palace 
sports coupe, Impala model, with whitewall 
tires. The owner of it is anonymous, but 
it may be sashaying around in your neighbor- 
hod. If you see it, wave “hello” from the 
Senate Kefauver committee investigating au- 
tomobile prices, because it represents $15,- 
120,000,000 antomobile paper now currently 
out in the United States and—in a large 
sense—the whole giddy story of a United 
States living on installment credit (which 
some people think is wrapped up in the 
current recession). 

Ernest R. Eaton, who runs a Chevrolet 
sales agency in Washington, testified about 
the car as_one of a series of typical examples 
of the financing of the great American auto- 
mobile business. 

Because the automobile business is now 
in the doldrums dozens of gigantic affiliated 
businesses also are having hard times—1 out 
of every 7 employed persons in the United 
States gains livelihood through manufacture, 
distribution, sale, servicing, or’ commercial 
use of an automotive vehicle. ~ 

CREDIT WITH TRIMMINGS 

A year or two back Chevrolet and Ford 
had their titanic struggle for supremacy, and 
customer credit terms were boosted to 36 
months, accompanied by an extraordinary 
sales record for the Nation. Some observers 
think so many cars were, sold then that cus- 
tomers’ credit was exhausted and the lean 
years followed. Witness Eaton certainly 
would like to sell a lot more cars as he did 
to Mr. X who bought the Palace sport coupe. 

Customer X, it appears, lost his heart to 
the lovely car which was offered at a price 
of $3,579.19 with optional equipment. Cus- 
tomer X wanted white sidewalls for his 
beauty, plus a radio, which raised the total 
to $3,733.39. 

And he ‘was getting a bargain. Right at 
the outset on the sales slip an 
item $908.39 “discount to buyer.” Mr. 


‘Eaton explained, a trifle sheepishly, that 
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that wasn’t any special discount—it was just 
py that amount that he had trimmed the 
price for Mr. X. 

BUYER WOOED 

(Other testimony before indicates that 
dealers sometimes pack the price and then 
knock off generous hunks, which puts the 
puyer in a receptive mood.) _ 

This was @ Maryland car, and license tags 
and excise tax added $85. Selling price 
$2,910, after discount. ; 

And now entered the wizardry of Amer- 
ican finance. 

What did Mr. X have to offer for the car? 
Why, he had @ 2-year-old 6-cylinder sta- 
tion wagon for trade-in, appraised at $1,150. 
Of course he didn’t actually own the trade- 
in, in a way. That is, there were $1,015 in 
liens against it to the General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corp. In other words, he had not 
finished paying for the station wagon when 
he undertook his larger purchase. His ac- 
tual cash investment in the station wagon 
was $135. 

ROLL ON SHOESTRINGS 

How much additional cash did he have? 
He had $185. This made a total of $320 
with the station wagon. He also has a good 
credit record. So on this capital Mr. xX 
drove his white-sidewalled new car out on 
the street. American cars aren’t run on 
gasoline—they are run on shoestrings. 

“The most important matter in a sale,” 
Senator Estes Kerauver, Democrat, of Ten- 
nessee, observed, is the monthly payment 
on a car. Wholesale, retail, and list prices 
are important, but the crucial figure is the 
monthly charge, accentuated by the fact 
that since 1955 this has been extended to 
36 months.” 

Mr. X was a happy man as he drove out 
of the dealer’s with that wonderful new car 
smell in his nostrils, and his white-walled 
beauty buoyed up both by air in the tires and 
the marvel of installment finance, which the 
British call the hire-purchase. All he had 
done was to sign his name to a lot of papers. 

What these were dealer Eaton spelled out. 

With the $320 actual cash on a price of 
$2,910 after discount and tags) Mr. X 
owned a theoretical balance to the dealer of 
$2,590. 

COSTS SPIRAL UP . 


Then there was also $110 for 2 years of col- 
lision, fire and theft insurance. -Mr,-Eaton 
said he acted as agent for this insurance and 
got 25 percent of the premium. Total— 
$2,700. 

Then there were the finance charges of 
$604.08. These included interest, computed 
on the amount of the original debt, no mat- 
ter how much of it had been extinguished 
month by month. It also included a 
thoughful item of $24.98 for life insurance, 
to make sure the debt would be paid off in 
any event, ; 

Mr. Eaton’s profits? He figured that if he 
divided the total by the number of cars 
sold he made about $226 a car on direct sales. 
In addition, he averaged about $79 a car on 
finance charges. 

Mr. Eaton said he was operating in the red. 
“But I’d be in the red good,” he added re- 
flectively, “except for the financing.” ” 

When you see that whitewall palace sport 
coupe, wave to Mr. X because riding with 


him is $15,122,600,000 of what the Federal 


Board calls automobile paper in Feb- 
Tuary 1958, with two-thirds of all new cars 
Sold on time. 


President Eisenhower has urged the coun- 


try to buy, and Mr. X, at least, has responded. 
If the recession lets up Mr. X probably will 
be back in a couple of years for a new car. 
It me reotadion lasts—well, let’s hope it 
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[From the Christian Science Monitor of May 
; 6, 1958] 


Detrorr NUDGED ON PRIcE CUT 
(By Richard L. Strout) 


The heads of the giant General Motors, 
Ford, and Chrysler automobile companies, 
along with Walter P. Reuther, president of 
the. United Automobile Workers, are being 
asked by a Senate committee to respond te 
a three-way proposal to cut prices and fight 
the recession. 

The plan calls for concessions by the Gov- 
ernment, by the automobile companies, and 
the UAW. 

Senator Paut H. Dovcias, Democrat of Il- 
linois, a former president of the American 
Economic Association, told the Senate anti- 
monopoly committee here that a cut in Fed- 
eral excise taxes of 75 percent, plus an addi- 
tional 6 percent cut in car prices by the 
manufacturers, would knock $270 or more 
off the price of the average passenger car and 
would sell at least 700,000 more cars than 
the present estimated 1958 production. 


UAW ACTION ASKED 


He called for accompanying action by Mr. 
Reuther. 

The six-man’ subcommittee, with one 
member absent, voted unanimously to send 
the proposal on to the heads of the major 
automobile companies, to the National As- 
sociation of Automobile Dealers, and to Mr. 
Reuther for comment. 

This is the furthest that the plan, or- 
iginally aired in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, has yet gone. 

Senator Doucias argued that the multi- 
plying factor of the three-way program 
would enhance its benefits both in Detroit, 
where automobile factories are now operat- 
ing at around 40 percent of capacity, and 
in the Nation where he estimated 11.2 per- 
cent of the work force is now either partly, 
or fully unemployed. 

Under the proposal the Government would 
cut 7.5 percentage points from its present 10 
percent excise tax on passenger cars (to 2.5 
percent) provided the automobile manufac-~- 
turers simultaneously would make an addi- 
tional cut in car prices of 6 percent. The 
combined savings would be handed on to car 
purchasers, running back retroactively to 
March 1. 

On a car factory-priced at $2,000 this 
would save $150 on excise taxes, and another 
$120 in management prices, or a total of 
$270. 

Senator Dovctas also argued for an anti- 
recession income tax cut. 

“You would use the Federal taxing power 
to strike a bargain with industry?” inquired 
Senator Evererr M. DirksEN, Republican of 
Illinois. He received an assent. 

Senator DimxseEn later voted with Senators 
EsTEs KEFAUVER, Democrat of Tennessee; 
JosEPH C. O’MaHONEry, Democrat of Wyo- 
ming; JoHN A. CarRoLL, Democrat of Colora- 
do; and WiLttIAm LANGER, Republican of 
North Dakota, to forward the proposal to the 
automobile industry for comment. The final 
member of the committee, ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Republican of Wisconsin, was absent at an- 
other committee meeting. 

PARTNERSHIP EXAMPLE 

“In a free enterprise economy, industry 
clearly cannot expect the Government to take 
all the antirecessionary measures,” Senator 

_Dove.as said in reference to the appeal of 
Detroit manufacturers to wipe out the 10 
percent excise tax. He added: 

“Here is a perfect example for the exercise 
of that.‘partnership’ between industry and 
Government which the present administra- 
tion has been urging so strongly.” 
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Various Senators urged the UAW to re» 
iterate its earlier willingness to make con- 
tract concessions in greturn for a price cut. 

“If he failed to do so, Mr. Reuther would 
certainly be letting down hundreds of 
thousands of unemployed auto workers,” 
Chairman KEFAUVER observed. “At this time 
the UAW should think more largely of getting 
men back to work. It must be willing te 
make some concessions.” 

“The great demand now is for cooperative 
action by labor, distributors, and purchas~ 
ers,” Senator O’MaHONEY declared. 


Senator Lancer said he was “perfectly de- 
lighted” with the Douglas testimony. Sena- 
tor CARROLL called it “a commonsense ap- 
proach.” “I can think of nothing that would 
get the entire economy on its feet quicker,” 
said Senator KEFAUVER. 

Senator DIRKSEN, representing the admin- 
istration in the subcommittee, remained 
noncommittal on the plan but voted to sub- 
mit it to Detroit for reaction. 

As an economist Senator Dovuc.tas offered 
this argument to show the automobile man- 
ufacturers would actually make money by 
the scheme: 

He first cited testimony earlier by Dr. 
Daniel B. Suits, University of Michigan, and 
Dr. Gregory Chow, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, that a cut of 1 percent in car 
prices will increase sales of new cars by 
around 1.2 percent. 

A 13.5-percent cut in car prices would ac- 
cordingly increase car sales 16.2 percent, he 
argued. 

The automobile companies’ share of the 
price cut would be a 6-percent reduction. 
“They could expect to increase sales by 16 
percent with a price reduction of their own 
of only 6 percent,” Senator DovuGLas con- 
tinued, adding that he did not see how 
reasonable men could resist such an oppor- 
tunity. 

He translated the price cut into 700,000 
more cars On an annual basis, the present 
estimate of total 1958 production being only 
4.2 millions. On top of this, Senator Douc- 
Las said that secondary effects, such as re- 
employment of workers, would bring a mini- 
mum additional 100,000 car sales. 

Finally, Senator Dovucias estimated that 
the proposed 6-percent price cut would be 
offset by savings in overhead costs. 

“The automobile producers,” he concluded, 
“through only a 6-percent reduction on their 
part, can help to lead us out of the wilder- 
ness without incurring any reduction in 
their current profits.” 





Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD an ar- 
ticle entitled “ ‘Big Brother’ Uncle Sam 
Is Hated—Let’s Be Just ‘Brother,’” 
written by Edward J. Meeman, editor 
of the Memphis Press-Scimitar. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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“Bic BroTHerR” Uncite Sam Is Haren—Let's 
Be Just “BroTHEeR” 


(By Edward J. Meeman) 


We entered two world wars to make the 
world safe for democracy. We took no ter- 
ritory, no empire, after either war as the 
prize of victory. After each war we poured 
out our treasure to heal the wounds of war, 
and after the second world war, we spent 
and spent and spent to raise the standard 
of living everywhere. 

Yet all over the world, national govern- 
ments fail to give us credit for what we 
have done, nice foreigners criticize us and 
hoodlums take to the streets as anti-Ameri- 
can mobs. 

Our policies are not working. Wherein 
have we erred in our thinking and wherein 
do we need to change? 

Our fundamental mistake is to think that 
our role is to be the successor of Great 
Britain as the power that enforces peace. 

Britain played that role successfully be- 
tween the fall of Napoleon and the outbreak 
of World War I. It was the most benign, 
the most liberal, empire in the history of the 
world. Under it democracy flourished and 
spread. 





BRITAIN, FACED FACTS 


But after World War II Britain admitted 
she could no longer be the world’s police- 
man, She could no longer guarantee Greece 
and Turkey from the new and advancing 
imperialism of Soviet Russia. That respon- 
sibility was dumped in our lap. With mag- 
nificent political daring Harry Truman, then 
president, accepted it. That was a good 
thing to do as a temporary measure, as & 
stopgap, but it was no basis for a world- 
wide policy for this Nation, which it has 
become. 

We should tell the world with the same 
candor that Britain showed: 

“Neither can we guarantee liberty and en- 
force peace around the globe. The time is 
past when any one nation can do that. It 
is a job for all free nations to do together. 
We will do our part. We will do more than 
any other one nation, because we have more 
resources and manpower than any other free 
nation. But every other free nation which 
joins with us is required to contribute its 
part in resources, manpower and effort in 
exactly the same proportion as we do. It 
would be presumptuous of us to suppose 
that Americans love liberty or are any more 
willing to sacrifice for it than other free 
peoples. The record of history shows other- 
wise. We Americans are neither better nor 
worse than other peoples. So we ask you 
to join us on equal terms—sharing the 
blessings and opportunities and the respon- 
sibilities and sacrifices of freedom together.” 


PROMISES, PROMISES 


A list of the promises which the United 
States has made on its own to go to war 
to defend one nation here and another one 
there is frightening. These promises were 
made when it was supposed that the United 
States, as the world’s greatest military 
power could guarantee peace by the mere 
statement of its intention. Korea should 
have shown us how difficult it is to win one 
of such little wars. What if we had 2 or 
3 at once? And since Korea, the relative 
military and economic power of Communist 
Russia and China as compared with ours has 
grown tremendously. 

As long as the United States continues to 
hold itself as a universal power which it is 
not, other free nations will hope that, some- 
how or other they can escape responsibility, 
and yet somehow be safe. 

Let's stop being “big brother” and be just 
a “brother” to other free nations. Will that 
work? What we are attempting now cer- 
tainly cannot work. The first step toward 
the solution of any problem is to face the 
facts, and state them candidly. 
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It would seem crystal clear that our troy. | 


Lesson of the Anti-Nixon Riots 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN ‘ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, an 
extremely thoughtful and perceptive 
analysis of the significance of the recep- 
tion the Vice President. received in South 
America has been made by Doris Flee- 
son. Mr. President, one paragraph in 
this remarkable analysis deserves spgcial 
attention. Miss Fleeson writes: 

It would seem crystal clear that our trou- 
ble is not our people but our politics and 
policies, which are not serving the ends this 
country seeks. In this election year it will 
not be easy to examine the question of why 
this is true and what can be done about it. 
But there is no place in this arena for the 
timid and the shirker, in politics or in the 
press. Beside it, the details of party politics 
shrink into insignificance. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by Miss Fleeson be 
printed in the Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LESSON OF THE ANTI-NIxoNn RIOTS 
(By Doris Fleeson) 


The past week has seen Vice President 
Nrxon skillfully converting his every South 
American brickbat into laurels. In this he 
has had the aid of the entire administration, 
including President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of State Dulles. 

With a straight face, Dulles told his press 
conference that there was no need for basic 
changes in American foreign policy anywhere 
in the world. With great respect, it is im- 
possible to believe that the same man built 
Sullivan and Cromwell into one of the great- 
est law shops in the United States with such 
counsel to his private clients. - 

The Washington Star has performed the 
public service of sending a reporter, William 
Hines, to Venezuela to spend 5 days in tran- 
quillity digging out the story behind the 
Nrxon incident. Hines, incidentally, also saw 
American mobs in action at Little Rock last 
fall. It is, of course, to be hoped that Amer- 
ican newspapers will not now need to de- 
velop specialists’ in mob reporting. ; 

Hines’ enthralling account has just begun. 
All officials of this Government at least 
should memorize one key paragraph: “It can 
be stated categorically that if Vice President 
Nixon had been riding in an open car or 
if the mob had ripped open one of the Cadil- 
lac’s doors or if a Secret Service man had 
fired on the attackers—Mr. Nixon would be 
Nixon had ordered an open 





car to meet him at the Venezuelan airport, 


but was persuaded not to use it. 

Hines also states: “The real heroes of the 
Avenida Sucre were the men of Mr. Nrxon’s 
Secret Service guard. Playing their parts 
by ear in an confused and 
dangerous situation, they were living ex- 
amples of what Mr. Nixon meant when he 
said at his press conference a few hours 
later: “It’s harder on you to keep your tem- 
per than to lose it.’”” 


The New York Times coincidentally re-. 


ports that in its present journey 
throughout South 


“an emissary transcending strife * * * as 
an indelible bond between 
visited and the United States.” 









bie is not our people but our politics ang 
policies, which are not serving the ends thig 
country seeks. In 


this is true and what can be 
But there is no place in this arena for the 
timid and the shirker, in politics or in the 


. Beside it, the details of party politics. 


press 
shrink into insignificance. f 

The Vice President now is talking a great 
deal of sense and generosity, He was sup. 
posed always to be superlatively well in. 
formed. 

But he has not, doés not now and cannot, 
as matters stand, make policy-or execute it, 
He has never made policy and he has never 
had 1 hour’s administrative responsibility, 

The problem, and all the politicians in 
Washington know it, is to get from the 
White House the leadership it alone can sup. 
ply under the American system and which 
Congress—including the Senate's presiding 
Officer, the Vice President—cannot. 





World Trade and the Merchant Marine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing excellent speech was delivered by 
Mr. Lewis Lapham, president, Grace 
Line, Inc., of New York, and vice chair- 
man, Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, at a banquet saluting world trade 
and the merchant marine held at the 
Hotel President in Kansas City, Mo., on 
May 19, 1958: 





All of us who are a part of this Nation's © 


shipping industry are grateful to you, the 
people of Kansas City, for this magnificent 
program you have planned in tribute to the 
American merchant marine. We are de- 
lighted at the opportunity of spending some 
time with you, visiting your plants and dis- 
cussing with you problems of mutual in- 
terest. 


Kansas City is a great city and its interest 
in international trade goes back a long, 
way. The courage and vision of your people 
which contributed so much to the progres- 


visible today as it was during the days of 
your earliest settlers. It is not surprising 
then, that your city was selected by a leading 
national magazine, only last month, as one 
of the outstanding cities in the Nation... 
The character traits so evident in the peo- 
ple who first settled in this area are easily 
discernible among the city’s leaders ] 
Fortitude, industry and restlessness 1 
of 
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also go to the International Trade Club of 
Greater Kansas City for its efforts in recent 


ears. 
Some other areas of our country, unfor- 
tunately, still view foreign trade with apathy 
or, in some instances, even hostility. How 
can anyone be apathetic in the face of the 
fact that foreign trade provides more direct 
employment in the United States than the 
textile, auto, chemical, and steel industries 
combined? The hostility stems from. re- 
gions or industries which once were and still 
are fearful they might be victims of import 
competition. Actually, this fear has proved 
more theoretical than real. 

I am sure that you will remember the 
comments of Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce Henry Kearns, when he addressed your 
recent Businessmen’s Conference on Inter- 
national Affairs. He said that 120,000 
American workers have felt adverse effects of 
foreign competition and that only ten to 
twelve thousand have actually had to take 
other jobs. By comparison with 44% million 
Americans employed in the. export field this 
is small indeed. 

Last year we shipped abroad a tenth of 
our machine tool production, almost a fifth 
of our motor trucks and coaches, and more 
than a quarter of our construction and 
mining equipment. Foreign markets are 
indispensable to American farmers, too. In 
the crop year 1956-57, over half of our wheat, 
cotton, and rice went abroad, partly because 
of large surpluses from previous crops. More 
than a third of our soybean production was 
exported, as was a quarter of our tobacco 
and, in fact, a fifth of our total land output. 
This overseas movement of.farm produce 
was enough to fill 600,000 freight cars or 
8,600 cargo ships.. In the gulf recently, I 
understand, a single steamer loaded more 
than 1 million bushels of wheat. Such a 
cargo would require all of the wheat from 
220 average Kansas farms. . 

During the thirties this country was re- 
sponsible for a grave error when, with un- 
employment as the pretext, we raised tariffs 
to unprecedented heights. This resulted in 
international retaliation which increased 
unemployment here and abroad and thus 
eae the world’s recovery from depres- 

on. 

Certainly we cannot afford to repeat this 
error. From this bitter experience. we 
should have learned that one proven eure for 
unemployment is the stimulation of world 
trade—to create new markets and expand 
old ones. Our present unemployment con- 
dition can only be aggravated if we choke off 
foreign imports and reduce the ability of 
foreign nations to earn dollars with which 
to purchase the products of our own farms, 
mines, and factories, : . 

Our enemies are quick to recognize the 
importance of two-way trade. Only last 
year Russia's Khrushchev issued a straight- 
forward warning to the United States: “We 
declare war upon you—in the peaceful field 
of trade,” he said, and predicted a victory 
for Russia. Actually, the Russians have 
been waging an undeclared trade war on 
us since 1952. During this period Red-bloc 
trade with Western Europe increased 70 per- 
‘cent and jumped 609 percent with Latin 
America, 

So much for the national and international 
Significance of foreign trade. Let us how 

w our focal point and consider what 
it means to the two States of Kansas and 
Missouri. I think you will be interested, as 
T have been, in some of the results of an 
original research project undertaken by the 
Committee of American Steamship Lines. 

The fact and figures are most impressive. 
We found that of your 2-State work force 
1 g an estimated 2.1 million 


foreign trade. Consider, for ex- 
and Missouri aircraft workers when 


& 
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in recent years the United States has exported 
at least a third of its civilian aircraft. 

In the machinery plants of these 2 
States, 1 out of 10 workers owes his job to 
exports. Kansas and Missouri’s share of to- 
tal United States wheat exports in fiscal 1957 
was valued at $180 million and their share of 
the Natio.:’s cotton exports at another $37 
million. 

Import trade figures are just as impressive. 
In 1956 the earnings of 204,300 workers in 
metal-using industries in the 2-State area 
amounted to more than $1 billion. In that 
same period the United States imported 
nearly a fourth of its iron ore. 

Imports are equally important to Kansas 
and Missouri textile, shoe, and leather work- 
ers since the Nation must look to overseas 
sources for long-staple cotton, 62 percent of 
its sheep and lamb skins and 95 percent of its 
goat and kid skins. And in Kansas City you 
have one of the largest importers of coffee 
in the United States, the Folger Coffee Co. 

For your convenience, and to spare you the 
recital of a long list of such statistics, we 
have summarized our committee’s research 
findings in the leaflets at your table. 

But let me emphasize two more figures. 
In 1956, 6 industries alone accounted for 
$330 million of Kansas and Missouri's share of 
United States exports. During the same year, 
the 2 States’ share of United States farm 
exports amounted to $270 million. A total of 
$600 million. 

No wonder the Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce and the distinguished list of spon- 
sors for tonight’s activities share the view 
that there is nothing foreign about foreign 
trade—that its importance in terms of local 
jobs warrants widespread, serious attention. 

Kansas City businessmen are keenly*con- 
scious of the contribution of foreign trade to 
steady employment and profitable operations. 
Our committee has discussed the subject 
with many of them and though we find that 
individual company dependence on foreign 
trade varies from as little as 2 percent to as 
much as 50 percent, nevertheless, a great 
many of your businesses look upon overseas 
trade as an important part of their opera- 
tions. ‘ = 

Representatives of the Butier Manufactur- 
ing Co. and Koch Supplies, Inc., tell us that 
about 10 percent of their volume is in over- 
seas sales. 

Witte Engine Works attributes 25 percent 
of its total business to foreign markets. 

Continental Grain Co. and KW-Dart Truck 
Co. say that 50 percent of their output is in 
overseas sales. 

Allis-Chalmers reports that its approach 
to international trade is one of aggressive, 
planned competition with today’s profits be- 
ing about equal between foreign and domes- 
tic markets. 

Many other firms of this area, among them 
the Columbian Steel Tank Co., Black, Sivalls 
& Bryson, the Vendo Co. and the flour mills 
are increasingly dependent on export trade. 

World trade is a two-way street and its 
application is a simple problem in arith- 
metic. The United States, a country of great 
farm surpluses and dangerously short of im- 
portant raw materials, is becoming increas- 
ingly dependent on this two-way trade. We 
cannot, however, expect to continue selling 
our surpluses abroad unless we fully recog- 
nize that we must provide the dollars for 
these purchases through our imports of over- 
seas products and materials. 

Communities throughout the United States 
owe part of their growth to international 
trade.. There is hardly a city of any size that 
doesn’t export part of its industrial out- 
put and/or depend on raw materials from 


‘abroad to keep its industrial machinery 


humming. 

In Kansas City it is conservatively esti- 
mated that the jobs of 20,000 workers de- 
pend upon their companies’ successful par- 
ticipation in overseas trade. Other estimates 
range as high as 40,000. Cut off this trade 
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and you have an army of jobless workers 
draining off millions in unemployment com- 
pensation to say nothing of the effect on 
the retail trade of the city. 

Without dependable transportation there 
would be no world trade. In this country 
alone 99 percent of our overseas trade moves 
in ocean-going ships. Though it is cer- 
tainly deserving of the support of American 
exporters and importers, the American mer- 
chant marine is carrying only 21 percent of 
this country’s commercial dry-cargo tonnage. 

Obviously, foreign trade has become too 
important to our national welfare to be en- 
trusted to ships of other nations to the ex- 
tent it is today. The Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936 states that American-flag vessels 


‘should carry a substantial portion of our 


foreign trade. Congress has generally in- 
terpreted this to mean 50 percent. This 
50 percent can be achieved only with the 
support of American shippers. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 is one 
of the soundest pieces of legislation ever en- 
acted by the Congress of the United States. 
It provides for the orderly construction and 
replacement of ships of the American mer- 
chant marine and further provides continu- 
ous cargo service during good times and bad 
to all parts of the world from all three 
coasts of the United States. 

What has this meant to the American ex- 
porter and importer? We have seen six 
major interruptions in foreign-flag service 
starting with the Boer War and including 
World War I, World War II, the British coal 
strike, the Korean war, and the more recent 
Suez Canal crisis. Prior to the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, American shippers were 
left to the mercy of the foreign-flag owners 
who moved their ships around to collect the 
most lucrative cargoes with no thought of 
regular service. This left American cargoes 
piled up on the docks and during World 
War I some freight rates rose as much as 
2,000 percent. 

Not once since this Nation embarked on a 
firm maritime policy has such been the case. 
We, of course, recognize that there have 
been times when Government delays in 
breaking out laid-up tonnage to fill our 
needs for additional ships has caused some 
inconveniences to shippers, but certainly 
every effort has been made to meet shipping 
requirements on all trade routes. And cer- 
tainly American-flag owners have resisted 
many attempts on the part of foreign lines 
to increase cargo rates to levels which we 
believed were prejudicial to certain coastal 
areas and to American interests. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 has 
worked successfully and is continuing to 
work—not only in behalf of American ship- 
pers—but in behalf of the Nation as a 
whole. Under its provisions, the companies 
who are members of the Committee of 
American Steamship Lines have embarked on 
a 15-year ship replacement program costing 
about $3 billion. When completed, 300 new 
ships will provide American shippers with 
the finest ocean transportation in the world. 
Practically every industry in every State will 
benefit from the building program. All 


-ships are to be built in American shipyards 


by American labor and every piece of equip- 
ment will be provided by American industry. 

Underlying the provisions of the 1936 act 
is a single theme—the national need for de- 
pendable ocean transportation both to serve 
its commerce and its national defense. 
Throughout the act the emphasis is on serv- 
ice to United States shippers, for the Ameri- 
can merchant marine cannot exist without 
this support. 

Let us turn briefly to the American mer- 
chant marine as employer, customer, and 
taxpayer. The merchant marine employs 
more than 200,000 persons whose total an- 
nual earnings exceed $1 billion. As a cus- 
tomer of American business and industry it 
has spent approximately $1 billion since 1947. 
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As a taxpayer the merchant marine’s con- 
tract lines in 1956 paid $20.8 million; its 
employees another $54.7 million. 

As to the role of the American merchant 
marine in national defense, I would like to 
quote from recent remarks of Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. He said: 

“If the catastrophe of a general war should 
be forced upon us by the necessity of retalia- 
tion against surprise attack, the merchant 
marine would play a most vital role. In- 
deed, it might very well be the one source 
of strength of the free world which would 
pluck vistory from chaos. With land trans- 
port damaged beyond easy repair, our mer- 
chant ships would be able to carry the es- 
sential raw materials and food stuffs required 
for survival of the major population centers 
ef the world as well as our Armed Forces 
overseas. 

“The Joint Chiefs of Staff are cognizant 
that a profitably operated merchant marine 
will provide the best mobilization base for 
rapid conversion to military use. It follows, 
that, in the opinion of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the American merchant marine does 
have an essential role in the nuclear age.” 

Thus we have before us evidence which 
should certainly convince anyone of the tre- 
mendously important role of water trans- 
portation in our peacetime economy-and of 
the vital role it has played and will play in 
national defense. 

I realize that water transportation is not a 
new concept to Kansas City. The: Missouri 
River surely has aided in the development 
of this area. And the railroads, too, have 
played a vital role in the growth of your 
city and in the development of foreign com- 
merce. 

Today, we live in the missile age. But 
strange as it may seem it is also an age 
of increasing dependence on the seas. Our 
Nation's military strength and economic 
strength go hand in hand—and fast, modern 
merchant ships are essential to both. The 
United States is the leading power in the 
free world. In this position of leadership, 
our merchant fleet assumes a new signifi- 
cance. 

Your city’s progressive views on interna- 
tional trade extend far beyond the bound- 
aries of your community, and as the rest of 
the Nation responds to your leadership, in- 
creasing numbers will surely recognize that 
no man lives alone—no nation lives apart. 
Moreover, there is little question but that 
one of the best prospects for world peace 
lies in fostering commerce among nations. 

Only the horizon of our limited imagina- 
tions obscures the capacity of world trade 
to bring about an ever-increasing standard 
of living and, with it, improved opportuni- 
ties for greater mutual understanding. In 
the process of broadening our horizons, as 
we seek relief from the tensions that con- 
tort the world, you of Kansas City will find 
America’s merchant marine, with neither 
fuss nor fanfare, continuing its role of serv- 
ice to this, the heart of America. 


Thank you. 
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HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Rsecorp three ar- 
ticles by Bernard Nossiter, staff reporter 
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of the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald. These articles appeared in the 
issues of April 16, 17, and 18, 1958. I 
found these articles to be most instruc- 
tive. They contain a _ considerable 
amount of informative material bear- 
ing on the importance of the automobile 
industry, the effect of its recent price in- 
crease and the consumer’s reaction to 
the more recent styles and models. I 
commend them to the attention of 
everyone interested in what is happen- 
ing to this vital segment of the American 
economy. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 
|From the Washington Post and Times Her- 

ald of April 16, 1958] 
MULTIBILLION AUTO SLUMP AFFECTS MANY 
INDUSTRIES 


(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 


A multibillion dollar slump is gripping the 
automobile industry. The public’s coolness 
to the 1958 models didn’t cause the reces- 
sion, economists agree, but it has lead to a 
spreading effect several times larger than the 
slide in the industry itself. 

Autos are a voracious consumer of man- 
power and materials. They nourish a good- 
sized -army of distributing servicing and 
auxiliary concerns. 

In more lyrical times, the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association calculated that 1 
firm in 6 across the Nation depended on the 
industry—a list that ranged through dealers, 
oil refiners, and drive-in theaters. 

The dimensions of auto’s slump are as 
impressive as the chrome on the new cars, 
In the first 3 months, consumers cut their 
spending for autos and parts by a yearly 
rate of nearly $4 billion from last year’s first 
quarter. 

Then, the Nation was spending at a $16.3 
billion annual rate and bought $15.5 billion 
worth for the year as a whole. Through 
March, this had dropped to $12.5 billion. 

Auto makers, in the first quarter, turned 
out 1,226,646 passenger cars, a drop of 31.5 
percent from last year’s 1,790,597. For this 
spring quarter, another drop to 1,130,000 
cars is planned, according to the authorita- 
tive Ward’s Automotive Reports. This 
would be 34 percent under last year's second 
quarter. 

For the year as a whole, best estimates 
now put auto output.at between 4 and 4.5 
million cars, a sharp drop from 1957's 6.1 
million. It means the poorest year since 
1952, and perhaps the worst in a decade. 

Car sales haven't dropped as fast over the 
quarter, but the March tumble has chilled 
hopes for any spring pickup, once an indus- 
try standby. Retail business, measured by 
registrations, was 1,080,000, 25 percent under 
1957's first 3 months. Last month, however, 
only 365,000 autos were sold, a whopping 37 
percent below the mark a year ago. 

As April began, a still mountainous pile 
of estimated 860,000 new autos was stacked 
up in showrooms and lots, about 200,000 
more than experts figure should be in in- 
ventory in the light of current sales. Detroit 
responded by slashing the first 2 April weeks’ 
production to little more than half of the 
same 1957 period. 

The cutbacks have made jobless an esti- 
mated 260,000 auto and parts workers, or 1 
in about every 20 mow looking for work. 
Auto employment last month was about 


675,000. Layoffs have been higher, but some - 


have found other jobs. 
Economists figure that for each auto in- 


quarter million persons are 
ane of the. indystry’s cutback in 
ers. 
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But even 500,000 is probably too small an 
unemployment figure to attribute to autos, 
It doesn’t count those laid off by dealers or 
those unemployed because the half million 
laid off from the auto industry have cyt 
their own buying. 

Another idea of the spreading impact of 
motor-vehicle unemployment can be gleaned 
from the Government’s count of depressed 
major markets—those with 6 percent or more 
seeking work. Of the 70 major areas in this 
group, 17 or almost 1 in 4, have a significant 
number of auto-industry workers, 

Worst hit, of course, is the industry's capi- 


tal, Detroit, where more than 1 in 6 have been . 


idied. Those with over 9 percent jobless are 
Flint and Muskegon, Mich.; South Bend and 
Evansville, Ind.; and Buffalo, N. Y. In the 
6 percent or more class are Indianapolis and 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; Lansing and Saginaw, 
Mich.; Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo.; To- 
ledo, Ohio; Kenosha, Wis.; Newark and Pater. 
son, N. J.; and Philadelphia, Pa. 

A precise count of the industry’s effect on 
orders and sales of its suppliers could be 
made with a technique known as input- 


output analysis. But funds for a Govern. | 


ment-backed program to bring 11-year-old 
figures up to date were abruptly cut off a few 
years ago. 

However, the industry itself gave a tanta- 
lizing peek at its appetite with some statis. 
tics largely based on 1956 data. With its 
output in that year about 5 percent under 
1957, it still ate up: nearly 1 of every 5 tons 
of steel sold in the United States; 1 of 14 
tons of copper; more than 2 of every 5 tons 
of lead; more than 1 of 4 tons of zinc; almost 
1 pound in 7 of nickel; half the reclaimed 
rubber; nearly two-thirds of the natural, and 
three-fifths of the synthetic rubber; and al- 
most three-fourths of the upholstery leather, 
And this list leayes out some major pur- 
chases or automotive products made outside 
the industry like tire cord, and glass and 
electrical equipment including radios. 

In the crucial sector of spending for new 
plants and equipment, the industry has also 
been a . These capital outlays are 
Planned at $768 million this year, less than 
half of the 1956 total and more than a 
quarter below the $1,058 million spent last 
year. 


[From. the Washington Post and Times 


Herald of May 17, 1958] 


AvTO MaKERS CALLED PARTLY VICTIMS IN 
SLUMP 


(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 


Why are auto dealers now selling only 3 
new cars for every 4 bought last year? 

Car makers are reeling under a barrage 
of charges that their prices are too high and 
their product is a tasteless hunk of high- 
powered, gadget-loaded steel andchrome. — 

At worst, however, economists think auto 
are as much Victims as culprit in their own 
slump. Cars, like most durable goods, are 
purchases that can be postponed. When in- 
comes fall—aithough they are down less than 
2 percent from their August peak—and un- 
employment rises, some persons can’t buy 
and others will make their old machines rua 
longer. : 

Having said this, there still remains tht 
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“People. today are somewhat cautious 
® « * the degree of confidence isn’t quite as 
high as it need be.” 

Publicly and privately, the makers min- 
imize the effect of the price increases they 


slapped on new models last All along 
the line increases were in 

amounts and percentages. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the bottom 


pracket three of Chevrolet, Plymouth, and 
Ford, figures dealers were actually charging 
42 percent more in November 1957 than 
after the last model change in November 
1956. This works out to an average in- 
crease of about $100. At the factories, the 

increases were generally higher than 
this. But BLS shaved prices to account for 
new features on the 1958 models and dealers 
offered bigger discounts. : 

At the same time the makers are skeptical 
of buyers’ resistance to these increases, they 
are pushing vigorously for elimination of 
the 10-percent excise tax as a means to 
push sales through lower prices. 

Moreover, they complain that speculation 
about the tax cut and lower prices is scaring 
off potential buyers. 

A panel of auto dealers before the Senate 
committee, however, agreed that higher 
prices were hurting their sales. A Fort 
Worth, Tex., Pontiac dealer, Thomas F. Ab- 
pott, Jr., for example, saw a definite trend 
toward the purchase of smaller automobiles 
because the public is getting more price 
conscious, more economical minded. 

There is more evidence to back up Abbott’s 
view: 

American Motors’ small Rambler has in- 
creased sales while the industry sagged. 
Through the first quarter, almost twice as 
many Ramblers were produced as in 1957. 
The indus as a whole was cutting back 
$1.5 percent and every make was below last 
year. To be sure, American’s share of total 
output was little more than 3 percent. 

Imports of cars from abroad, mostly small 
and cheaper models, continue to rise. In 
January and February, more than twice as 
many foreign cars were sold, measured by 
registrations, as in 1967. For all of 1957, 
200,000 cars were imported compared with 
6.1 million cars produced here. While the 
American industry appears headed for a 4 to 
45 million-car year, 300,000 imports seem 
likely. To this, the industry retorts that 
imports are largely a fad in big east and 
west coast cities. But in February; foreign 
cars accounted for 6 percent of American 
sales; a year earlier, they had only 2 per- 
cent. : 

The big three—GM, Ford, and Chrysler— 
this winter began turning out relatively more 
of their cheapest low-priced car than the 
higher priced models in the bottom bracket. 
The smallest models—Chevrolet Delray, 
Plymouth Plaza, and Ford Custom 300— 
accounted for almost 1 in 4 of the low-priced 
output in February; last year, they were 1 in 


half to little more than a third. 

The low-priced lines generally have done 
far better than the hard-hit medium-priced 
cars, a ee oe 
year, Chevrolet 
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pensive to run and repair. As an instance, 
higher compression ratios and larger engine 
sizes call for greater use of premium, higher 
priced gasoline. 7% 

Economist Ruby Turner Norris, .after 
studying car buyer habits, concluded that 
consumers don’t carefully weigh many fac- 
tors even on a,major purchase like autos. 
But she also discovered a generalized dis- 
satisfaction with the overall expensiveness 
of cars as a whole. 

[Prom the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of April 18, 1958] 


STYLING AND INCREASED SIzES AND POWER OF 
New Cars DEBATED AS CAUSE OF SLUMP 


(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 


George Romney, president of American 
Motors, maker of the hot-selling Rambler, 
says that auto buyers are on a rampage 
against. his competitors’ bigger models. 

“Consumers are rebelling against the size, 
the larger horsepower. and the excessive styl- 
ing changes made each year,” Romney con- 
tends. 

His cry has been echoed by many to ex- 
plain the 25-percent slunip in auto sales. 
President Eisenhower clearly had autos in 


_ mind when he spoke of consumers “disen- 


chanted by a few items that’ have been 
chucked down their throats” and urged man- 
ufacturers to “begin to give things we want 
instead of things they think we want.” 

The growing length and width of cars 
streaming from General Motors, Ford, and 
Chrysler, the critics argue, reflects Detroit’s 
preoccupation with selling cars as prestige 
symbols. But this product snobbery, it is 
contended, alienates a sizable layer of poten- 
tial buyers who simply want a machine to get 
them comfortably and cheaply from one 
place to another. 

Moreover, even some in the industry who 
are wedded to symbolism say their package 
is too uniform and ignores the diversity of 
auto fantasies. 

ABSURD, CURTICE CONTENDS 

For President Harlow H. Curtice of Gen- 
eral Motors, this kind of complaint is clearly 
absurd. He told the Senate Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee that a 1958 Chev- 
rolet model is unquestionably the better car 
than a 10-year-old predecessor, because 
among other reasons, it is lower (9 inches, 
wider (5 inches), longer (114% inches), and 
heavier (324 pounds). , 

But Romney thought there was a mis- 
placed emphasis on the auto as a hallmark 
of rank. “The automobile has been the out- 
standing means of impressing friends with 
your economic and social status, but that is 
changing now,” he sald. 

“Everybody has got them, it does not 
impress others particularly” and “the auto- 
mobile is running into competition” as a 
prestige builder from “boats * * * swim- 
ming pools * * * trips to Europe * * * the 
South * * * joining clubs and lots of other 
things,” Romney said. 

Theodore O. Yntema, Ford’s vice presi- 
dent for finance, conceded the range of 
choice is narrowing. “The low-priced cars 
* * * are pressing closer and closer * * * 
on the medium-priced and the highest-priced 
cars. There is much less difference between 
a Chevrolet and a Cadillac, much less differ- 
ence between a Ford and a Lincoln.” 

This he attributed to “rising incomes of 


* consumers and the fact that the bulk of the 


people in the country want a higher quality, 
a@ large car and a more expensive car.” 
“The consumer,” Yntema_ insisted, 


king.” 
SMALL FOREIGN CARS 

Have the king’s Detroit subjects misread 
some of his majesty’s wishes as illustrated 
by the growing sales of smailer foreign cars 
in the face of the domestic slump? 

Yntema ‘suggested that “the fact that it 
comes from abroad may actually appeal. 


_~ 
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We find that some people want to buy 
something that is foreign and different.” 

His implicit conviction that symbolism is 
a key to sales—or lack of them—shows up in 
the painstaking search Ford made to find 
the right image for its new Edsel line. The 
company swung between selling Edsels as 
the appropriate machine for rising young 
executives or aiming it at a broad middle- 
class market. In all its research, according 
to one critic, it asked no questions about 
price, upkeep costs, concerns about parking 
and garaging longer cars and the like. 
Whether or not these mundane factors 
figured, the Edsel has been a costly flop. 
Its sales have been running under 30 per- 
cent of the planned goal. However, its op- 
posite numbers in the medium-price range 
have all taken relatively the worst beating. 

The difficulty for an industry that de- 
pends on mass production is pointed up 
by Prof. Ruby Turner Norris who made in- 
tensive studies of auto customers. “No two,” 
she unsurprisingly concluded, “want the 
same set of traits in the cars they buy.” 

But the narrowing of differences makes it 
appear that Detroit inks they do. 

Within the industry, some executives of 
the big auto-making three admit they must 
broaden their range. They talk about ex- 
panding both the high and low-priced ends 
of the scale. Ford and General Motors are 
now importing small quantities of cars their 
European subsidiaries make. There are 
trade rumors that Ford and Chrysler will be 
coming up with new small-car lines by 1960. 

But no manufacturer wants to make ob- 
solete his heavy investment in existing 
equipment. And the costs of producing new 
lines are enormous. 

Yntema figures that Ford spent about $100 
million for the tooling and engineering for 
its Edsels and another $150 million for new 
plants and other facilities. Just changing 
over existing models costs General Motors 
about $500 million and Ford $350 million 
each year. 

When tastes change, the industry argues 
that the long lead time between design and 
production stops it from shifting rapidly to 
meet new demands. Yntema says the “ges- 
tation period” for new models, calculated 
from the.time market analysis and prelimi- 
nary styling begins, is 4 years. He figures 
40 percent of Ford’s outlays for tooling, en- 
gineering, styling, and facilities are com- 
mitted a year before the first new car comes 
off assembly lines. 

But-the critics cry that one factor in the 
auto slump is not so much a change in taste 
as it is the change in the product—bigger, 
gaudier, and costlier. 





The Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS.- Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
which I delivered before the World Trade 
Club of Cincinnati, Ohio on May 20, 1958: 

I was particularly pleased to receive your 
kind invitation to speak before the Cincin- 
nati World Trade Club. 

I need not emphasize the vital importance 
of the reciprocal trade ments p 
to your area, and it is on this subject that 
I should like to address my remarks today. 
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We must look at our trade policy in the 
perspective of the times. The Soviet Union 
is challenging us in the struggle for men’s 
minds everywhere. Significantly, the new 
Soviet Ambassador to the United States is an 
expert on trade and equally significant, the 
number two maa of the Soviet Union, the 
Deputy Premier, Mr. Anastas Mikoyan, is a 
‘trade expert. It has been Mikoyan who has 
used trade to get a grip on the economies of 
such varied countries as Egypt, Syria, Burma, 
Iceland, and now missions are to be found all 
over Latin America negotiating for Brazilian 
coffee, Argentine wheat and beef, Chilean 
copper, wool from Uruguay, and similar raw 
materials. 

The events of the last fortnight in Latin 
America demonstrate more eloquently than 
any words that I may command the effi- 
ciency with which the Communists exploit 
our trade difficulties. Of course, all of the 
demonstrations in Latin America against our 
Vice President were Communist inspired. 
But, had it not been for festering discontent 
caused by our lack of policy in trade matters 
toward many of these countries, I doubt if 
the Communists would have been quite so 
successful. 

In this connection let me read a quotation 
from a recent article in Business Week maga- 
zine concerning the Soviet trade offensive: 

“The Communists, for.their part, are play- 
ing the political angles just as they did in 
1955 before the last summit meeting. Soviet 
leaders keep stressing that ‘mutually ad- 
vantageous economic ties’ will help ease in- 
ternational tension. From more normal 
trade relations the Communists obviously 
hope to gain political respectability. 

“That would speed their political penetra- 
tion of the free world and help promote 
their already fast-expanding trade with the 
underdeveloped countries, including Latin 
America. In addition, the Reds probably 
stand to gain some real, if marginal, eco- 
nomic advantages from increased trade with 
the West.” 

Just a few months ago Mr. Khrushchev 
told American reporters in Moscow: “We de- 
clare war on you—excuse me for using such 
an expression—in the peaceful field of trade. 

“We declare a war we will win over the 
United States. The threat to the United 
States is not the ICBM, but in the field of 
peaceful productions. We are relentless in 
this and it will prove the superiority of our 
system.” 

How shall we respond to this new chal- 
lenge? How do we propose to fight this new 
kind of war and with what weapons? Can 
we afford to throw away what weapons we 
have or let them rust into uselessness? That 
surely would be the height of folly and irre- 
sponsibility. And yet that is what would 
happen if we scrapped the reciprocal-trade 
program or crippled it with protectionist 
amendments. I am pleased to report to you 
tonight that the Committee on Ways and 
Means, on which I am privileged to serve, 
has resisted these pressures to destroy or cut 
the program. We have reported a good bill 
that is faithful to the principles of our pro- 
gram. I say we do have weapons to fight 
this war, weapons that are battle-tested 
and ready and the trade-agreements program 
is one of these. 

We must recognize, however, that there 
is an important difference between what we 
can do through our trade policy and what 
the Soviet bloc can and is doing with its 
trade policy. In the case of the Soviet bloc 
it is the Government that is engaging di- 
rectly in foreign trade, making deals de- 
signed to exploit weak points in the free 
world economic picture. The basic philoso- 
phy of our trade program is that govern- 
ments should progressively remove barriers 
to trade so that it will move in response to 
the needs and decisions of thousands upon 
thousands of individual businessmen con- 
ducting their businesses in an atmosphere of 
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freedom of enterprise. That is the funda- 
mental difference that reflects the basic 
philosophies of our two systems and it is a 
difference that needs emphasis. If we really 
believe in free societies and associations of 
men, of which free enterprise is one of the 
cornerstones, then it is important to put 
freedom to work for us in the field of trade 
relations. 

This long-run contest is, after all, a con- 
test of ideologies, of economic and political 
systems. We seek to unleash the. energies, 
the initiative, the ingenuity of freemen 
throughout the free world for the purpose 
of developing the economic life of that world 
so that the benefits of increasing produc- 
tivity and growth can be shared by all. 
Trade, and expanding trade, in an atmos- 
phere of greater and greater freedom is a 
vital means of accomplishing that objective. 
Our greatest strength, therefore, is also our 
greatest weapon. It is strange then that 
so many leaders of business at home who 
believe in free enterprise call for Govern- 
ment interference the moment trade crosses 
a national frontier. 

There is a second important characteristic 
of the trade policy that deserves more atten- 
tion than it has received. Unlike other pro- 
posed solutions to the difficulties that beset 
us, such as greater military expenditures and 
increasing foreign aid, trade is a weapon 
that brings us good returns today and in the 
future. By making trade freer and permit- 
ting it to expand, we are not only letting it 
go to work as an effective instrument of for- 
eign policy and as a tool for strengthening 
the free world and, therefore, indirectly 
weakening the Soviet bloc, we are also—and 
this is fundamental—adding to our own eco- 
nomic strength, improving our own econom- 
ic productivity, giving better and more jobs 
to people in the United States, providing 
ourselves: with increasing raw materials at 
lower costs and giving the consumer a great- 
er break in terms of the range of things he 
can buy and the prices he has to pay for 
them. Viewed entirely from the point of 
view of our selfish economic interests as a 
nation, freer and expanding trade would be 
a policy that is very desirable to follow. But 
when in addition to purely selfish economic 
interests, we add the dimension of foreign 
policy and the contribution that trade can 
make to the economic health and prosperity 
of the free world, then the development of 
an effective and soufd trade policy becomes 
overwhelmingly essential. It seems to me 
that this is the proper perspective in which 
to view the reciprocal trade program and to 
weigh the many arguments pro and con that 
will fill the air over the next few months. 

These, then, are the essential issues as I 
see them. 

We must be frank about it. This program 
may cause competitive disturbances and in- 
jury to small segments of the American 
economy. But that is no reason to throw over 
the big idea, the: good idea. The benefits 
from our trade policy both in terms of the 
benefits to our own econmy as well as in 
terms of our national security, are so over- 
whelming that they cannot possibly be per- 
mitted to be reversed by the special interests 
of afew. The United States economy makes 
adjustments each year to changing competi- 
tive circumstances that dwarf into insignifi- 
cance the kinds of adjustments that would 
be required in response to a more liberal 
trade policy. By and large I feel that the fu- 
ture growth potential of the United States 
economy will permit these adjustments to 
take place without any undue burden on 
any segment of the economy or any group 
of individuals or individual businesses. 
Nevertheless, we cannot afford to undermine 
our program because of the fears, either real 
or imaginary, or what the adverse conse- 
quences of that program might be on the 
few. Indeed, where problems do arise it 
seems to me that we can, exercise our imagi- 
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nation sufficiently to devise other ways of 
treating these problems, ways that would 
not undermine or do violence to the basic 
policy we wish to pursue. 

The greatest danger to the trade-agree. 
ments program, however, does not come from 
those who would like to throw it overboard, 
and who would vote against any extension 
of the program. Rather it comes from those 
who are willing to vote for extension of the 
trade-agreements program if—and that is q 
pretty big if—if amendments are made in it 
that wili take care of certain groups who 
want protection, or if some of the procedures 
under the program are changed, or if the 
period of extension is something less than 
5 years, or if the authority to reduce tariffs 
is something less than 25 percent. It is 
from this kind of alleged proponent of the 
program that the greatest danger to the 
program lies. 

I think our committee in reporting the 
bill that we have, has served the interests of 
our foreign-trade program well. We have 
recommended a 5-year extension of the re. 
ciprocal trade agreements program and au- 
thority for the President to reduce duties by 
25 percent, as the President requested. We 
have made some other amendments in the 
legislation, many of which are of a technical 
nature. There is one amendment that I am 
sure you have already read about and that 
you will hear more about in the future. 
That is an amendment which would permit 
both Houses of Congress by a two-thirds 
vote of each House to put in effect recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission under 
the escape clause after the President has re- 
fused to do so. I am frank to say that I did 
not like this amendment, for I think there 
are sufficient procedures and provisions in 
existing law that can offer remedies for 
domestic industries that are seriously in- 
jured as a result of import competition. I 
do think that the amendment that the com- 
mittee accepted was carefully worked out to 
be consistent with the basic framework of 
the trade-agreements program. Although I 
think that our committee’s bill is a good bill, 
and I should point out that all its amend- 
ments have been accepted by the adminis- 
tration, I must say in all candor that it isa 
basic minimum that should not be compro- 
mised if we are to have a meaningful trade- 
agreements program in the years ahead. I 
say this for reasons that are very important. 
Let me cite one that relates to the extension 
for 5 years and authority to reduce tariffs by 
25 percent. I believe that this feature of. 
the bill is absolutely essential. 

One of the leading amendments being 
talked about most provides for a 3-year ex- 
tension. Now it is perfectly true that in the 
past the trade agreements legislation has 
been extended for a maximum of 3 years from 
time to time. Why then, should it be ex- 
tended for 5 years as the President has asked? 
The answer is very simple. Through a 5-year 
extension we hope to accomplish something 


countries who make up the larger free-trade 
area in Europe for the purpose of reducing 
the tariffs that they will be imposing against 
goods from the outside, particularly from 
the United States. A 5-year extension is nec- 
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g-year extension of authority, the President 
would find himself without authority to 
enter a trade agreement just at the time 
when he would be able to use that authority 
in making @ trade agreement with the com- 
mon market. 

There are other amendments that will be 
pushed by the opponents of the trade-agree- 
ments program both in the House and in the 
Senate after the House completes action, 
which I hope and- expect will sustain the 
decisions of our committee.. Many of these 
amendments would, in effect, return the 
whole process of fixing rates of duties to 
the Congress without regard to the Presi- 
dent and without regard to the obligations 
that we have undertaken in trade agree- 
ments negotiated under the program so far. 

Such amendments, of course, turn the 
clock back to the Smoot-Hawley days. This 
means that Congress. would be attempting 
to write thousands upon thousands of tariff 
rates. Imagine, if you will, the log-rolling 
and back-scratching which would be substi- 
tuted for a constructive foreign-trade policy. 

The late Senator Arthur Vandenberg, after 
the tremendous labors of the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff, commented that never again should the 
Congress attempt te write a general tariff 
bill, He pointed out, the utter futility of 
this attempt and since that time the number 
of commodities subject to tariff rates has 
increased by many, many thousands. 

A third type of amendment that is being 
proposed would provide for the extensive use 
of import quotas as @ means of regulating 
manufactured imports, This is to my mind 
a most curious and dangerous kind of prop- 
osition. One of the major arguments that I 
have heard the opponents of this legisla- 
tion make over the years is that the recipro- 
cal trade-agreements program has not been 
reciprocal enough. The argument is that 


foreign countries have used import quotas, , 


licensing arrangements, and exchange con- 
trols to regulate imports into their countries 
and that the use of these weapons tends to 
reduce or eliminate the tariff reciprocity 
that we expected to enjoy as a result of the 
trade agreements that we have entered into 
with them. Now, of course, as every busi- 
nessman familiar with foreign trade knows, 
these restrictions against United States im- 
ports are very burdensome on our export 
trade, and progress has been made in their 
removal over the last few years. But they 
were put on and they exist today betause of 


, the need to protect the balance of payments 


and foreign-exchange reserves of these coun- 
tries. The dollar shortage is still a problem 
that confronts a@ great many countries. If 
you don’t have enough dollars to pay for all 
the goods you want, you have to ration the 
supply of dollars for use on goods that enjoy 
the highest priority. 

The fact is that in 1957 our exports of mer- 
chandise exceeded our imports by $6 billion 
and foreign countries lost some $800 million 
of reserves in that period. 

Surely the best way to gain the removal 
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But at the same time I am confident—I 
am cautiously confident—that we will suc- 
ceed, for I believe that the American people 
recognize what is at issue in this fight. We 
have an awesome responsibility. One that 
must be shared by every citizen, by every 
Member of the Congress, and not the least of 
all, the President of the United States, whose 
position will be crucial in the course that this 
legislation follows through the Congress of 
the United States. The stakes are therefore~ 
high and we have to play to win. If we do, 
we will win, and the rewards will flow for 
many years to come, 





The Congressional Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
thoughtful editorial about the ConcGrREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorp itself from the Catholic 
Sentinel of Portland, Oreg., of May 15, 
1958. This editorial supports and en- 
dorses the Resolution No. 148 introduced 
by the distinguished senior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLotT] and myself, 
to forbid changes of a _ substantive 
nature in the transcript of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial-was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Perhaps most Americans who are not stu- 
dents of political science are unaware of 
an important fact about the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. In the strict sense of the word it 
is not a record of the actual proceedings of 
Congress. In an article in the New York 
Times Magazine, Senator RicHarp L. NEu- 
BERGER, Democrat, of Oregon, comments on 
this fact, saying that “the official transcript 
of deWates in the Senate and House is fre- 
quently revised, amended, subtracted from, 
and even embellished with lengthy additions. 
Senators and Representatives are permitted 
to doctor and edit their speeches, virtually 
at will.” For this reason Senator NEUBERGER 
and Senator “GorpDon ALLoTTr, Republican, of 
Colorado, have introduced a resolution stat- 
ing that “no changes of a substantive nature” 
can be made in the text of what has actually 
transpired in the Senate chamber. Senator 
NEUBERGER and Senator ALLotT hope that if 
the Senate adopts this rule the House will 
follow their example. 

To the objection. that debate might be 
unduly inhibited if only grammatical cor- 
rections were allowed, the writer answers 
that sometimes the Senate debate could 
stand a little inhibition. He says, “Men will 
count to 10 before they give vent to the per- 
sonal abuse and character assassinations 


which have done so much to bring Ameri< 


can puhiic life into disrepute.” 

The circulation of the Recorp is approx- 
imately 43,000. Each Senator may send the 
Recorp free to 100 of his constituents. A 
paid subscription costs $1.50 a month when 
Congress is in session. Senator NrupEercEr 
says, “If my own mailing roster is at all 
typical, the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp goes to 
men and women in each State who are 
leaders in thought and opinion—editors, 
authors, teachers, political party chairmen.” 
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It would seem that these leaders of public 
opinion are entitled to an unvarnished rec- 
ord of what actually transpires on the floor 
of the Senate. The bipartisan resolution of 
Senator Neupercer and Senator ALLoTr 
would assure them of such a record. 





Dedication of the Shippingport (Pa.) 
Atomic Power Station 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, May 26, the world’s first full- 
scale atomic power station devoted ex- 
clusively to peaceful uses was dedicated 
at Shippingport, Pa., in accordance with 
the following program: , 

12:50 p. m.: Welcome, Philip A. Fleger, 
chairman of the board, Duquesne Light Co. 

1 p. m., dedication (on television): Re- 
marks by Philip A. Fleger, chairman of the 
board, Duquesne Light Co.; Mark W. Cresap, 
Jr., president, Westinghouse Electric Corp.; 
Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman, United States 
Atomic Energy Commission; the Honorable 
James E, Van Zandt, member, Congressional 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Dedication (from Washington) by Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower. (At the con- 
clusion of his dedication speech the Presi- 
dent will wave a neutron wand over a neu- 
tron counter which, by remote control, will 
open the main valve on the turbine gener- 
ator at Shippingport and raise the electric 
power load to full capacity, 60,000 kilowatts, 
sending electricity into homes, stores, and 
industrial plants in the Pittsburgh district. 
Both the wand and the neutron counter 
were used by the Président for the Ship- 
pingport groundbreaking, September 6, 
1954.) 


Representing the joint congressional 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, it 
was my privilege to deliver the following 
brief address titled “Shippingport—Our 
Answer to the Russians”: 

SHIPPINGPORT—OuR ANSWER TO THE 
RUSSIANS 


(Speech by Hon. James E. VAN ZANDT, mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, at ceremony for dedication of 
Shippingport plant on May 26, 1958) 


It is a distinct honor for me to have the 
privilege of representing the congressional 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy on this 
important occasion. 

From the standpoint of the Joint Commit- 
tee, our eyes have been focused on this proj- 
ect from its inception and this project is 
truly considered one of our favorites. 

Already you have heard from distinguished 
guests on this program and you have been 
furnished with many of the details of this, 
the world’s first commercial atomic power- 
plant. - 

Therefore I should like to touch briefly 
on another aspect of this tremendous ac- 
complishment in the field of atomic energy. 

Just 2 weeks ago the Soviet Union 
launched Sputnik No. 3, a 3,000-pound satel- 
lite, which is now circling the earth every 
106 minutes. 

The Soviets are tremendously proud of 
their sputniks and, shortly after Sputnik 
No. 3 was launched, Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchey boasted to the world that Russian 
advances in modern science and engineering 
were superior to those in the United States. 
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We are here today, in my home State of 
Pennsylvania, to give the American answer 
to Mr. Khrushchev in dedicating the Ship- 
pingport reactor which will be used for 
peaceful purposes and as the first step in 
the development of atomic power to benefit 
the consumers in our country and in the 
free world. 

It is true that the Soviets have made tre- 
mendous accomplishments in modern rocket- 
ry, obtaining a thrust which many experts 
have estimated to bé around 500,000 pounds. 

But of what value are the Soviet rockets 
to Ivan consumer, who is still enjoying an 
inferior standard of living? 

While the Soviets have been working on 
their rockets we in the United States have 
been working on a vigorous defense program, 
and, at the same time, have been making a 
reality of President Eisenhower’s pledge of 
atoms for peace. 

Last October I visited Soviet Russia for 
6 days, together with some of my colleagues 
on the Joint Committee, and inspected Rus- 
sia’s atomic energy research centers. 

Again and again we asked to see the large- 
scale atomic powerplants which the Soviets 
had previously claimed to be under con- 
struction. 

We were given evasive answers, delays, and 
refusals. 

Does this mean that the Soviets have 
abandoned their atomic-power program and 
are doing little or nothing to develop atoms 
for peace? 

Shippingport to me is a good answer to the 
Russian sputniks, since in this country we 
have built an atomic powerplant that is ex- 
clusively for peaceful purposes. 

This reactor is the first of a series of large- 
scale atomic powerplants—from which will 
stem the secrets of the art—as far as atomic 
power is concerned. 

In addition, this reactor is a good example 
of Government and private industry pioneer- 
ing together in a new field of great technical 
difficulties. Truly it is free enterprise at its 
best. 

Therefore, the Russians should take a good 
look at private industry in this country, and 
carefully examine this partnership between 
Government and business. 

In Russia, the Government owns every- 
thing, and there is no competition with the 
Government, as Mr. Bulganin, General Zhu- 
kov, Mr. Malenkov, and scores of others can 
testify. ° 

But here things are different. 

Even in this very first reactor private in- 
dustry participated and I would like to con- 
gratulate the Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
and Duquesne Light Co. for helping to share 
part of the cost burden for this first proto- 
type reactor. 

In this country we believe in private in- 
dustry and in competition. 

We believe that through the normal Amer- 
ican incentives and the desire to make the 
best mousetrap, and make an honest dollar 
in the process, we will develop atomic power. 

If we encourage private industry and help 
it to get started for just a few more years in 
this new and difficult field we will lead the 
Russians. 

This, then, is our answer to the Russian 
sputniks. 

We are developing the atom for peaceful 
purposes and we are doing it by means of 
partnership between Government and in- 
dustry. 

All of us, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Admiral Strauss, Admiral Rickover, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission laboratories, and 
the Duquesne and Westinghouse Co.’s can 
be justifiably proud of this, the first all- 
commercial reactor. 

Let us consider it as a monument to Amer- 
ican genius and our system of free enterprise, 
which is the envy of the world. 

Yes, Shippingport is our answer to Mr. 
Ehbrushchev and his sputniks, 
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America Mourns Passing of Elmer Davis 
and Thomas L. Stokes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 14, 1958 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the untimely deaths of two 
eminent journalists, Elmer Davis and 
Thomas L. Stokes has removed from the 
American political scene a great force 
for truth, objectivity, courage, morality, 
and intellectual integrity. More than 
ever, in these days of superficial think- 
ing and canned editorials, we need jour- 
nalists and commentators of the caliber 
of Davis and Stokes. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include the following edi- 
torials from the Reading (Pa.) Times, 
and the New Republic: 

[From the Reading (Pa.) Times] 
A Brave Voice For Freepom Is STILLED IN 
Davis’ DEATH 

A voice that was raised for democracy and 
freedom as eloquently as any and more cou- 
rageously than most has been stilled. We 
speak of the voice of Elmer Davis, radio com- 
mentator, author, and, in World War II, di- 
rector of the Office of War Information. 
May his brave heart rest in peace. 

No more distinguished reporter and in- 
terpreter of national affairs, no more incisive 
speaker, no clearer thinker has dealt with 
public matters in our time. He was an im- 
placable foe of the frenetic and the phony. 
He could reeognize—and did, publicly, for 
many years—a demagog a mile away. 
Neither the reaction of the right nor the 
frenzy of the left escaped his rapier. 

Let the last paragraph of his great book, 
But We Were Born Free, be Elmer Davis’ own 
epitaph. Speaking of the Philistines’ fear 
that their own cause was hopeless, he wrote: 
“Realizing that nobody else was going to de- 
liver them, they said to one another ‘Be 
strong and quit yourselves like men and 
fight. And they did fight and delivered 
themselves.’ So may we but only if we quit 
ourselves like men. This republic was not 
established by cowards and cowards will not 
preserve it.” 





[From the New Republic] 

Two GREAT JOURNALISTS 
Two men who died last week brought such 
@ special quality to journalism that it would 
be good to stop for a moment and try to de- 
fine it. Elmer Davis and Thomas L. Stokes 


“knew and wrote of men of power, but their 


vision was never blinded by the dazzle of 
the mighty. They didn’t work for money, 
and they didn’t write for fame, and if they 
qualified what they wrote, it was because 
they respected truth and not because they 
aimed to please. . 

No reality, however painful, made Elmer 








America. He did not intend it should be, 
He spoke for himself, and as himself he wag 
the spokesman for many. 

What made Tom Stokes unusually valu. 
able, we think, was the fullness and inten. 
sity of his commitment of himself, and par. 
ticularly of his conscience to the task of 
seeking truth and justice. As news 
reporter and then syndicated columnist, his 


every word was evidence that he rejecteq’ 


any thought of compromise between truth 
and marketability—the kind of compromise 
which invites so many journalists today, 
Because he set the standard and—this is 
important—showed it to be practicable, 
there can be no doubt that his profession 
will always be in some measure the better. 





Bombings in the South 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


? OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit for the Recorp the following resolu- 
tion adopted by the Allied Veterans 
Council of Wayne County, Mich.., calling 
upon the Attorney General of the United 
States to take appropriate action in the 
recent bombings in the South. I would 
like to add that I too have urged J. Edgar 
Hoover and the Attorney General to 
apprehend those responsible. As a fur- 
ther measure, I have introduced H. R; 
12667 to prohibit certain acts involving 
the importation, transportation, posses- 
sion, or use of explosives. This measure 
should be of help in controlling recent 
bombings in Detroit, also. 

RESOLUTION ON SOUTHERN BOMBINGS ADOPTED 
UNANIMOUSLY ON May 12, 1958, BY THE 
ALLIED VETERANS COUNCIL OF WAYNE 
County, MicH. 

Whereas the recent wave of dynamiting of 
religious institutions and centers in Miami, 
Nashville, and elsewhere has been an insult 
to our Nation’s honor and constitutes acts 
of terror and irresponsibility which can only 
result, if unchecked, in anarchy and chaos; 
and 

Whereas these acts are an outright and un- 
American defiance of our traditions as well as 
our laws, and must be opposed and con- 
demned by all persons concerned with the 
security of our democracy; and 

Whereas the pattern and frequency of 
these ou suggest a coordinated effort 
by lawless elements; and ' 





Whereas the members of the organizations 


affiliated with the Allied Veterans Council 
of Wayne County know from first-hand ex- 
perience the obligation and sacred duty 
defend our American principles of justice 
and equality: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Allied Veterans Council 
of Wayne County, on behalf of the delegates 
representing the local echelons of 23 na 
veteran organizations, That we deplore these 
manifestations as the worst type of lawless- 
ness; and be it further Te 
Resolved, That we urge the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States to direct the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation and any other 
te agency of our National Govern- 
ment to investigate and to act upon these 
incidents to the end that the 
may be swiftly apprehended and brought to 
justice; and beitfurther .— , 
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pnited States and to the Members of the 
United States Congress representing this 
constituency. 





Benson’s Stock Up With Farm Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent article in the New York Times, set 
out below, points out even more vividly 
what I expressed several months ago in 
my weekly column in support of Secre- 
tary Benson. Mr. Benson has, I believe, 
weathered the storm of criticism. He 
has one of the most difficult jobs in 
Washington. Were this office held by a 
less determined and conscientious man, 
he would long since have given up: 
Benson’s Stock Up WitH Farm PrRICES— 

MIDWEST REPUBLICANS Say THEIR CONSTIT- 

VENTS ARE NoT Map aT ANYBODY 

(By W. H. Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, May 19—Ezra Taft Benson’s 
political stock in the Midwest is rising with 
farm prices. 

Republican House Members report that 
their constituents are voicing less criticism 
of the Secretary of Agriculture than they 
did even 3 months ago. 

Some of these Republicans had openly ex- 
pressed fears that the retention of Secretary 
Benson in President Eisenhower’s Cabinet 
would damage Republican chances in the 
November elections. 





' 


. With the highest farm price level in the 


last 5 years and good crop prospects for the 
months ahead, many of these farm-State 
leaders now feel Mr. Benson will not be a 
campaign issue at all. 

“The farmers just are not mad at any- 
body,” said Dr. A. L. Miller, a Nebraska Re- 
publican who had considered Mr. Benson a 
political liability. 

“As the farm economy goes up, ‘tHe ‘pres- 
sure on Secrétary Benson eases off,” said 
Representative Myron V. Grorcz, a Kansas 
Republican. “He won't be any asset in No- 
vember—but he'll not be the liability we 
had feared either.” : 


DAIRYMEN UNIMPRESSED 


Representative -ALvin E. O’Konskr said 

prices in his district remained de- 

Pressed arid that Mr. Benson remained un- 
popular among his constituents, 

“But I have heard,” the Wisconsin Repub- 
lican said, “that where they raise a lot of 
hogs and cattle, Secretary Benson’s stock is 
kind of picking up.” 

An Iowa Republican who asked that his 
Tame not be used agreed that Secretary Ben- 
son had gained ground. 

“It is because farm prices are better,” he 
said. “And tne increased prices are not due 
to anything he has done at all, even if he 


does try to take credit for it.” 


“But it always is true that when prices 
a the farmers are not mad at any- 


Another Nebraska Republican, Representa- 
tive Pm. Weaver, said his mail reflected less 


critisism of Secretary Benson than it had a. 


Stew weeks ago. 
PRICE LEVEL CITED 
“There's no recession in Nebraska,” he 
said. “Farmers are enjoying the best prices 
Secretary 


! “Bene have que entire period 


has in office.” 
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Another Kansas Republican said farmers 
felt that Secretary Benson was not their 
friend, and that he should be replaced by 
someone who was as friendly to agriculture 
as the Secretary of Commerce was to busi- 
ness. 

President Eisenhower consistently has 
backed Secretary Benson and urged him to 
remain in the Cabinet even when criticism 
of the Secretary was at its peak. 





Are American People Facing Twilight of 
* Republic? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, civil- 
ized life requires adequate government. 
That is the essence of a very important 
article which appeared recently in the 
Palm Beach Times. Because I believe 
in what the article sets forth, I ask that 
it be reprin in the Recorp so that all 
Members will have the opportunity to 
study it. 

The article follows: 

ARE AMERICAN PEOPLE FACING TWILIGHT OF 

REPUBLIC? 

Civilized life is not possible without ade- 
quate government. Yet government itself 
can be the greatest of social evils, The his- 
toric struggle of man to be free has been 
essentially an effort to subdue the state. 

His first notable success c2me with estab- 
lishment of the United States of America—a 
decentralized republican form of government 
under a Constitution designed to protect the 
rights of the ple, a system so arranged 
that its powers could not be used to exploit 
on enslave them. 

It was undoubtedly the greatest political 
advance in the history of the world. And 
the Republic so founded—for a century and 
a half—was a model of freedom for the 
world, and a haven of opportunity for its 
citizens. 

It seems incredible that a people so blessed 
should allew either the word or the spirit of 
that great Constitution to be debauched or 
destroyed. But, if we face the truth, we 
must admit that attempts to destroy it are 
gaining force while the majority of the peo- 
ple stand idly by, either in apathy or frus- 
tration. 

Samuel B. Pettengill, former Indiana Con- 
gressman who adressed two civic groups in 
the Palm Beaches recently, raised the vital 
question of whether the American people 
were not, in fact, facing the twilight of their 
Republic. And he offered documented evi- 
dence to indicate that they are. : 

Why? Simply because the American peo- 
ple have abandoned the system of govern- 
ment which made their Nation outstanding. 
‘They have allowed themselves to be led, 
bribed, conned, frightened, cajoled, and 
pushed away from a system of individual 
initiative and free enterprise into the wast- 
ing disease that is the welfare state. 

Some also call it the “nursemaid state,” 
but both terms are synonymous with sociai- 
ism—the gospel of Karl Marx. 

IT HAS HAPPENED HERE 


Socialism in America? It can’t happen 
here—we have been told, and are still being 
told, by many of our. political leaders. But, 
says Mr. Pettengill, it not only can happen 
here—it has happened. 
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Government ownership of industry is 
socialism. And when the Federal Govern- 
ment of the United States takes 52 percent of 
the profits of a corporation in the form of 
income taxes, it owns—in effect—52 percent 
of the shares of that corporation. It need 
not actually own the cow, if it gets the 
milk—and it does. 

If you have any ineome, the Government 
owns a share of you, too. Depending on the 
amount of your earnings, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will demand from 20 to 91 percent 
of it to finance its ever-expanding operations. 

This income -tax not only is evidence of 
the existence of socialism in America, it is 
the crack in the Constitution through which — 
socialism slithered into the land of the free, 
and it is the trough at which big govern- 
ment swills and grows fat. 

History may record that the twilight of the 
American Republic began in 1913 when the 
16th amendment to the Constitution was 
adopted, authorizing the Federal Govern- 
ment to levy an income tax, “from whatever 
source derived without apportionment 
among the several States, and without re- 
gard to any census or enumeration.” 

That amendment was the first grant of 
unlimited power ever conferred on the Fed- 
eral Government. There is nothing now in 
the law of the land to prevent its being 
used to legally confiscate all of incomes over 
a certain amount—or, for that matter, all 
incomes. 

Enforcement procedures of this law have 
reversed the basic American principle that 
@ man is presumed innocent until proven 
guilty. Anyone suspected of evading pay- 
ment of Federal income taxes is presumed 
to be guilty, until and if, he can prove his 
innocence. 

And perhaps even more important, in its 
effect on the American system of government, 
the income tax law has provided the weapon 
by which all Constitutional limits on the 
powers of the central government may be 
wiped out. 

It is axiomatic that “the power to tax is 
the power to destroy.” Marx recognized it. 
In his “Communist Manifesto” he advocated 
the steeply graduated income tax as an in- 
strument for social revolution. 


THE GREAT TAX SWINDLE 


It is being used as such an instrument in 
these United States. Says Mr. Pettengill: 
“Modern governments * * * tax away the 
earnings of their people, and then dole some 
of it back to them in subsidies, gifts, grants- 
in-aid, and the award of huge government 
contracts. By this process they become the 
masters of men, and cease to be their serv- 
ants.” 

The historic relationship is reversed. In- 
stead of Government coming to the people 
for its support, the people come to the Gov- 
ernment for their support. The great “power 
of the purse,” by which representatives of 
this Nation’s taxpayers once held the execu- 
tive branch in check, has passed into the 
hands of a political Santa Claus. And this 
Santa Claus does not carry a bag—the tax- 
payers are left holding it. 

The more money a government has to 
spend, the more it spends; and the more it 
needs—to consolidate its power over those 
who must come to it as beggars. In the name 
of “emergency” and under increased de- 
mands for more and more “benefits,’’ the 
Government lives beyond even its swollen 
income, amasses an enormous debt. And, 
imbued with the philosophy of the welfare 
state, the Government tends to become of, by, 
and for pressure groups. 

The promise of cradle-to-grave security 
weakens economic incentive, tends to make 
men financially irresponsible and reduce 
them to the moral level of dependent chil- 
dren. Why should a man struggle to pro- 
vide for himself, to lay something by for a 
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“rainy day” to protect his fainily from want, 
when a paternal state promises to do those 
things for him? 

The desire for security replaces the desire 
for opportunity, which is the mark of a vigor- 
ous, liberty-loving people. But even though 
the citizens of a welfare state give up their 
liberties one by one for the protection of a 
paternalistic government, where is their 
security? 

The tax-and-spend program of,such a gov- 
ernment is inevitably accompanied by its 
twin-—inflation. And inflation is the death of 
security. 

Escalator clauses in labor-union contracts 
give a worker a certain precarious security 
during his productive years. But what hap- 
pens to his life-insurance policies, his Gov- 
ernment bonds, his bank savings, his pen- 
sion, his social-security benefits—on which 
he must depend to provide for the sunset 
years? 

A big chunk of them are stolen by infla- 
tion—stolen by a government whose policies 
breed and foster inflation. It has been esti- 
mated that during the period from 1945 to 
1951, inflation caused purchasing-power 
losses of $123 billion on savings bonds, time 
deposits in banks, and life-insurance policies 
alone. That is approximately 65 times the 
losses incurred by depositors in banks in the 
years 1921-33. 

One of the surest ways of wrecking a na- 
tion’s economy, Mr. Pettengill pointed out, 
is to debauch its currency. History is re- 
plete with instances of this tragedy. For a 
government to embark on a course which 
will rob the thrifty, the aged pensioner, the 
widow and the orphan by planned inflation 
is just as immoral as armed robbery on a 
dark street. 

That is what happens when taxation and 
government spending get out of control, as 
they obviously have in the United States to- 
day. The trend has gone so far that neither 
Congress nor the people know the full truth 
about our fiscal affairs. And neither Con- 
gress nor the people have control of them. 
This function has been taken over by the 
Washington bureaucrats, who now wield 
more power—through their control of where 
and for what tax monies will be spent—than 
either our elected Representatives or the 
President. 

NIGHT NEED NOT FALL 

Centainly all of this sounds like the twi- 
light of our constitutional Republic. But 
night need not fall if Americans awake to 
their duties and responsibilities. 

Through a program of education, the 
something-for-nothing philosophy that has 
been spreading its blight over this Nation 
since the days of the New Deal can be shown 
in its true light, and the principles which 
made America what it is brought back to 
respectability. 

Our youth—yes, and many of their elders— 
must be taught the meaning of the Consti- 
tution; they must be taught American his- 
tory; and they must be taught basic eco- 
nomics. In short, they must be taught 
Americanism, instead of the foreign “isms” 
that have already made such dangerous in- 
roads. 

It can happen here. 

It can happen that our great charter of 
freedom, the Constitution of the United 
States of America, be restored to its original 
purity and strength. And it can happen 
that freedom and opportunity will be thus 
reborn to bless our children, and their 
posterity. 

But it can happen only if many Americans, 
ond Mr. Pettengill, refuse to “give up the 

Pp. 
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Capital Punishment as a Deterrent 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, be- 
cause the question of capital punish- 
ment isa Federal as well as a State 
issue, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorD a 
thoughtful and informative letter con- 
tributed to the editorial page of the 
Oregonian, of Portland, Oreg., for May 
18, 1958. The author of the letter is Mr. 
William L. Josslin, outstanding Portland 
attorney and a former president of the 
Oregon Prison Association. 

As administrative assistant to the late 
Gov. Charles H. Martin, of Oregon, Mr. 
Josslin had an excellent opportunity to 
see at firsthand the fact that, in his own 
words, “capital punishment is neces- 
sary to deter other murderers is with- 
out foundation.” 

Mr. President, I believe Mr. Josslin’s 
letter will be of interest to all Senators 
who pay attention to crime, penal condi- 
tions and punishment. 

There being no objection, the letter to 
the editor was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor», as follows: 

No MILLIONAIRES 


To the Eprror: On November 4, for the first 
time since 1920, Oregon voters will be given 
the opportunity to vote for or against capital 
punishment. Oregon abolished the death 
penalty in 1914 by a margin of only-157 votes 
out of 200,947 cast. In May 1920, with one- 
third fewer persons voting capital punish- 
ment wasrestored. In some 38 countries and 
in 7 States—Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Delaware, Rhode Island, and 
Wisconsin—capital punishment has been 
abolished. 

Thinking people must be shocked at the 
unevenness of application of the death pen- 
alty. Only 1.5 percent of murders result in 
execution of a death sentence, and we are 
not always sure we have put to death the 
actual murderer. There are a large number 
of well-authenticated cases of miscarriages 
of justice, including execution of innocent 
persons. Too many persons have been con- 
victed on weak evidence by highly skilled 
prosecutors and because popular clamor de- 
manded a scapegoat. The danger of killing 
the innocent is too great to impose a penalty 
that cannot be revoked. Human judgment 
is not infallible. 

Today, in the United States, with a few 
exceptions, the death penalty is imposed only 
upon adult males, who are either poor, ignor- 
ant, Negroes, or foreign born, for murder, 
except that in the South, Negroes are exe- 
cuted for raping white women. No mil- 
lionaire has ever died on an American gal- 
lows. A smart lawyer is still the best insur- 
ance against the rope or the chair. 

The argument that capital punishment is 

to deter other murderers is without 


abolished the death penalty. 
If the constitutional amendment 
is adopted, House bill 355 will take effect im- 









May a 


mediately, providing that no person convicteg 
of first-degree murder shall be eligible fg 
parole until he has served at-least 15 years 
of his sentence and then parole may 
granted only by unanimous vote of the State 
Board of Parole and Probation after a 
Some offenders should never be rel, 

but that fact can better be determined’ 
long study and observation, by trained per. 
sonnel, rather than by a judge or jury in the 
heat and drama of a murder trial. What is 
needed is individual treatment and rehabilj. 
tation. American civilization is equal to that 
task. 

Witt L, Jossim, 





Federal Usurpation—Address by Hon, 
Strom Thurmond, of South Caroling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include there. 
with, an address made by the distins 
guished junior Senator from South Caro- 
lina, the Honorable Strom THurmonn, to 
the corps of cadets of The Citadel on 
re 29, 1958, titled “Federal Usurpa- 

on.” 

Mr. Speaker, during his public life, 
Strom THuRMOND has been one of the 
most ardent defenders of the basic con- 
ception of our Constitution which guar- 
antees to the States that self-autonomy, 
which we refer to as States rights. As 
a distinguished jurist, as a distinguished 
lawyer, and as Governor of the State of 
South Carolina, he has passionately de- 
fended this principle. I know of no 
person of my acquaintance, nor of the 
long and illustrious lists of those states- 
men who have defended this Republic, 
who is more capable or qualified to 0¢- 
cupy such a position. Strom THURMOND 
is a scholar and an authoritative student 
on the Constitution of the United States. 
As a jurist, some of his finest opinions 
were on this, the most precious of our 
constitutional concepts. Srrom THUR- 
MOND led a fight on this principle in 1948. 
and received the electoral votés of four 
States for the Presi of the United 
States. He is the only man in the long 
and illustrious history of this Nation who 
has ever been elected to the Senate by 
what is known as a write-in vote, and he 


and received no opposition. Strom 
THuRMonpd is respected and admired by . 
men and women of this Nation who love 

Mr. Speaker, he is a qualified person 
to speak on the question of Federal 
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tary College of South Carolina, Charleston, 

8. C., March 29, 1958) 

I wish to speak to you today on the sub- 
ject of @ clear and present danger to Amer- 
ican freedom. 

Iam not speaking of the threat posed by 
any foreign nation. 

I am speaking of a grave domestic prob- 
Jem: Usurpation of power, the arch threat 
to individual liberty in America. I am 
speaking of & two-pronged attack on the 
Constitution of the United States, an attack 
which has already achieved an alarming 

of success, and which, if not checked 
now, will result in the complete extinction 
of individual freedom in this country. 

This is, I assure you, no exaggeration. 
We are faced with an issue the gravity of 
which cannot be overemphasized. Our free 
institutions are in critical danger. Yet the 
American people are tragically unaware of 
just how great, and how imminent, is the 
danger. This is in part because so many 
of our people are also tragically unfamiliar 
with the Constitution, not versed in its 
meaning, its aims and its purposes. 

In order to show how vital is the main- 

tenance of our constitutional structure to 
the preservation of our individual freedom, 
it will be helpful for us to go back for a 
moment to the time of the framing of that 
pasic document. By examining the fears and 
the purposes of the framers, we can more 
clearly see the enormous threat to our liber- 
ties which is posed by this dual assault on 
the Constitution today—this usurpation by 
the Federal Government of the rights and 
powers of the States and, within the Federal 
Government itself, the usurpation by one 
branch of powers rightfully belonging to the 
other two branches. 
- The men who framed the Constitution 
knew full well that the greatest potential 
threat to the liberty of the individual lay in 
government. That is why they were in- 
sistent that the government they were set- 
ting up be limited and decentralized. They 
were determined not to create a power ap- 
paratus which, however well it might work 
and however beneficent it might prove 
while in their hands, would someday become 
an instrument of tyranny over the people 
should it fall into the hands of ‘evil or 
power-hungry men. 

And, being realists, they knew that the 
power of government would—on many occa- 
sions, at least—fall into the hands of evil 
men of boundless ambition. They knew 
that the idea of benevolent government, 
without checks, is a delusion. They knew 
the utter folly of setting up a government 
without limitations, in the reliance that 


g00d men would control it. Listen to the 


words of Patrick Henry: 

“Would not all the world,” he asked, 
“from the Eastern to the Western Hemi- 
sphere, blame our distracted folly in resting 
our rights upon the contingency of our rul- 
ers being good or bad? Show me that age 
and country where the rights and liberties 
of the people were placed on the sole chance 
of their rulers being good men, without a 
consequent loss of liberty. I say that the 
loss of that dearest privilege has ever fol- 
lowed, with absolute certainty, every such 
mad attempt.” 

Or as Thomas Jefferson later expressed it, 
in his famed Kentucky Resolutions: 

“It would be a dangerous delusion were a 
confidence in the men of our choice to 
silence our fears for the safety of our rights: 
that confidence is everywhere the perent of 
despotism—free government is fourided in 
jealously, and not in confidence; it is jeal- 
Cusy and not; confidence which prescribes 
limited constitutions, to bind down those 
whom we are obliged to trust with power: 
that our Constitution has accordingly fixed 
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the limits to which, and no further, our 
confidence may go. * * * In questions of 
ee ae let no more be heard of con- 

in man, but bind him down from 
mischief by the chains of the Constitution.” 

What were the chains which the framers 
fashioned, to bind man down from mischief, 
in defense of liberty? Principally, they were 
two simple and workable devices, which to- 
gether form the main components of our 
well-known checks-and-balances system. 

First, the newly established Central Gov- 
ernment was to be kept small and limited. 
It was a government of enumerated powers 
only, all powers not delegated to it by the 
Constitution (nor prohibited te the States) 
being reserved to the States or to the peo- 
ple. In other words, the Central Government 
would exercise power over only-a limited 
number of fields of general concern to al¥ the 
States. Among these would be foreign af- 
fairs, military defense, commerce of & 
genuinely interstate nature, and so on; while 
the great -bulk of domestic matters would 
continue to be under the jurisdiction of the 
several States. The States were by no means 
supposed to be mere provinces or adminis- 
trative subdivisions of the General Govern- 
ment, but were separate and distinct soves 
ereignties, coexistent with the General Gov- 
ernment. Thus was a balance set up be- 
tween the new Central Government on the 
one hand and the States on the other. 

Second, within the framework of the new 
General Government itself, the founders pro- 
vided for a distinct separation of powers. 
That is, in erder to prevent all the powers of 
the new Government from being exercised by 
one man or a single small group of men, it 
was provided that the legislative, the execu- 
tive, and the judicial powers should be in 
the hands of separate branches. By a series 
of devices, these branches were to be kept 
independent of one another, insofar as 
possible. 

It was by these 2 governmental prin- 
ciples, these 2 constitutional devices, that 
our forefathers sought to prevent that con- 
centration of centralized power which they 
knew would be the death knell of individual 
liberty in America. Liberty would be safe 
so long, and only so long, as these two prin- 
ciples remained intact and were scrupulous- 
ly upheld, 

We may express the framers’ thinking 
graphically in this way: The structure of 
our liberty rests upon these two supports, 
the twin pillars of States rights and separa- 
tion of powers. So long as both these pillars 
stand, unimpaired, our liberties stand also. 
But if either one of these pillars be de- 
stroyed, or slowly eroded away, then, surely 
and inevitably, the temple of liberty will 
come crashing down. 

Gentlemen, we are nearer to that eventual- 
ity than is generally realized. We are very 
near, dangerously near, to it. By processes 
which at first were gradual, but which in re- 
cent years have assumed a progressively in- 
creasing rate, the structure of States rights 
has been almost completely eroded away, 
until what was once a sturdy and massive 
support of American freedom has been whit- 
tled down to a very tenuous column indeed. 

Actually, the process of infringing on the 
rights of the States is not new.- It began 
early in our history. Thomas Jefferson saw 
the beginning of this process of usurpation 
by the Federal judiciary; he feared its ulti- 
mate result, and he expressed his fears as 
follows: 

“There is no danger I apprehend so much 
as the consolidation of our Government by 
the noiseless, and therefore unalarming, in- 
strumentality of the Supreme Court.” 

With prophetic vision, the great Virginian 
warned further that the germ of dissclution 
of our system lies in the Federal 
ju ti like gravity by 
night and by day, gaining a little today and 
a little tomorrow, and advancing its noise- 
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less step like a thief, over the field of juris- 
diction, until all shall be usurped from the 
States, and the Government of ail be con- 
solidated into one.” 

Jefferson’s description of the process and 
methods of judicial usurpation is truly re- 
markable. It could well have been written 
today. These are his words: 

“The Judidiary of the United States is the 
subtle corps of sappers and miners con- 
stantly working underground to undermine 
the foundations of our confederated Re- 
public. They are construing our Constitu- 
titon from a coordination of a general and 
special government to a general and supreme 
one alone. This will lay all things at their 
feet. * * © They skulk from responsibility 
to public opinion. * * * An opinion is 
huddled up in conclave, perhaps by a ma- 
jority of one, delivered as if unanimous, and 
with the silent acquiescence of lazy or timid 
associates, by a crafty chief judge who 
sophisticates the law to his mind, by the 
turn of his own reasoning.” 

This process which Jefferson depicted was 


“beginning even in his own day. Neverthe- 


less, despite this early beginning of judicial 
usurpation; despite the War Between the 
States and the force-imposed postwar 
amendments, which radically altered the 
original concept of the Union; despite the 
nationalizing influence of the commercial 
expansion of the postwar period—despite 
all of these things, the basic principle of 
States rights remained fundamentally in- 
tact. The North, the Nation as a whole, 
might have rejected the Southern conten- 
tion that States rights included the right 
to secede and dissolve the Union; but within 
the framework of Union, the country was 
Still dedicated to the principle of lecal self- 
government. 

In 1868 Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase 
echoed the prevailing view when he char- 
acterized the United States as “an inde- 
structible Union composed of indestructible 
States.” 

Thus, until the 1930’s, our governmental 
system was still fundamentally based on 
States rights, both in principle and in 
practice. Not to the extent that some of 
us had desired, to be sure; not to the ex- 
tent that the framers had recommended; 
but still to the extent that the great ma- 
jority of those vital economic, political, arid 
social activities most closely affecting the 
people were the subjects of State control 
only and were outside the province of the 
Federal Government. And the country and 
the people seemed aware of the vital im- 
portance of keeping them that way. In an 
address delivered in 1930, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, then governor of New York, em- 
phasized the necessity of preserving States 
rights, when he declared: 

“To bring about government by oligarchy 
masquerading as democracy, it is funda- 
mentally essential that practically all au- 
thority and control be centralized in our 
National Government. The individual sover- 
eignty of our States must first be destroyed, 
except in mere minor matters of legislation. 
We are safe from the danger of any such 
departure from the principles on which this 
country was founded just so long as the 
individual home rule of the States is scru- 
pulously preserved and fought for when- 
ever it seems in danger.” 

As a distinguished commentator has 
pointed out, the significance of this address 
by Governor Roosevelt lies in the fact that 
it was not merely a statement of the views 
he himself then held, but rather was a re- 
phrasing, .a restatement, of “the long-estab- 
lished American principles which had been 
well understood and firmly accepted by gen- 
eration after generation of the American 
people, and voiced in varying forms innu- 
merable times throughout the country for 
almost a century and a half.” 

In the last quarter century, however, we 
have seen assaults on States rights at every 
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point. We have seen the-National Govern- 
ment in Washington expanded to its present 
swollen size, accompanied by a steady diml- 
nution of the reserved powers of the Statea, 
It is not my purpose to attempt to fix the 
blame for this development. Suffice it to 
say that all three branches of the Federal 
Government participated in it, and that an 
acquiescent and desperate people permitted 
it. The Supreme Court resisted the trend 
until 1937, but, in that year, as the Honor- 
able Hamilton A. Long, of the New York Bar, 
explains in his brilliant study, Usurpers: 
Foes of Free Man, the Court underwent 
& major policy-revolution. From that time 
forward, the Supreme Court’s role has been 
one of willing, and then eager, collabora- 
tion in the process of aggrandizing the Cen- 
tral Government at the expense of the States. 
In 1954, with the school segregation decision, 
the Supreme Court really moved into high 
gear against the States and the Constitu- 
tion. It sustained the assault with the sub- 
sequent Steve Nelson and Girard College 
cases. In 1957 the Congress and the execu- 
tive branch joined in the attack. The pas- 
sage—in an atmosphere of bogus sanctity 
and mock legality—of the miscalled civil 
rights bill was followed shortly by the sub- 
jection of a once-sovereign State to bayonet 
rule, which still continues. 

Before leaving the subject of States rights 
and going into this second aspect of usurpa- 
tion, within the Federal Government itself, 
I should like to pause for a moment to re- 
fiect upon a circumstance which frankly 
puzzles me. 

I can easily understand why those who 
are at heart enemies of America and ene- 
mies of liberty would seek to destroy States 
rights. I can-easily see why our secret 
enemies, those who would weaken our civili- 
gation and bring our Nation to its knees, 
would seek to destroy local self-govern- 
ment. 

What I cannot understand is, how it is 
that many loyal and sincere Americans, con- 
scientious and zealous advocates of civil 
liberty, have in recent years been in the 
very forefront of the effort to break down 
the integrity of the States. 

These men honestly picture themselves 
es champions of individual freedom; yet 
they are its worst enemies. They see some 
real or imagined violation of civil liberty 
on the State level—generally a situation 
in which a member of some racial minority 
group is allegedly deprived of an alleged 
right—and, egged on by shrewd and 
conscienceless politicians bent on corralling 
the vital minority-group vote, these liberals 
become inflamed with righteous wrath and 
filled with deep and honest concern over 
the fact that an individual’s rights are 
being violated. 

So what is their remedy? Do they seek 
corrective action on the State level? No. 
They do all in their power to break down 
the rights of the States and to build up a 
super-government which is supposed to be 
for the protection of the individual, a super- 
government strong enough to rule the recal- 
citrant States with an iron hand and thus 
to prevent them from continuing their 
alleged denials of the rights of individuals 
of certain classes. 

But does it never occur to these self-styled 
liberals that this supergovernment they are 
building up, this “big brother” to police the 
States, someday may, inevitably will, become 
itself the greatest possible threat to the 
rights of the individual? That, by tearing 
down the rights of the States and centraliz- 
ing power in Washington, they are building 
up a@ power apparatus before which the 
States first, and later the individual, will be 
completely powerless? Can they not admit 
the inexorable truth of Calhoun’s solemn 
warning that the powers which it is necessary 
for government to possess, in order to repress 
violence and preserve order, cannot execute 
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themselves? They must be administered by 
men in whom like others, the individual is 
etronger than the social feelings. And 
hence the powers vested in them to prevent 
injustice and oppression on the part of oth- 
ers, will, if left unguarded, be by them con- 
verted into instruments to oppress the rest of 
the community.” 

Surely they know thai the reins of govern- 
ment will fall into the hands of such men, 
“in whom the individual is stronger than 
the social feelings.” Or do they naively trust 
that completely good and altruistic men— 
themselves, perhaps?—will always be in con- 
trol? Is not this the very delusion against 
which the founders warned, the same mad 
folly so eloquently referred to by Patrick 
Henry and by Jefferson in their insistence 
upon a system of checks and balances? 

Blinded by shortsightedness and by «a 
failure to read history, these zealous liber- 
als, these self-styled champions of the indi- 
vidual’s civil rights, are busily engaged in 
breaking down the principle of States rights 
and thus destroying what is, in the long 
view, the greatest single bulwark of our indi- 
vidual freedom. 

Perhaps they rely on the idea that it is safe 
to destroy the rights of the States and create 
@ centralized government so long as, within 
this centralized government, the principle of 
separation of powers is strictly enforced; that 
the latver principle is all that is really neces- 
sary to guarantee individual liberty. 

Nothing could be more wrong. The two 
pillars, States rights and separation of pow- 
ers, are complementary to each other. De- 
stroy or remove one, and the other will soon 
collapse. Jefferson warned that “* * * when 
all government, domestic and foreign, in lit- 
tle as in great things, shall be drawn to 
Washington as the center of all power, it will 
render powerless the checks provided of one 
government on another, and will become as 
venal and oppressive as the government from 
which we separated.” 

And even the arch-Federalist Alexander 
Hamilton saw clearly that the fate of indi- 
vidual liberty was inextricably tied up with 
the fate of the States. Said Hamilton: 

“The States can never lose their powers 
till the whole people of America are robbed 
of their liberties. They must go together; 
they must support each other, or meet one 
common fate.” 

Let us now examine the other face of the 
coin; let us turn to the second pillar of our 
checks-and-balances system, the principle of 
separation of powers, and see how it has 
fared over the years. 

Generally speaking, separation of powers 
has not been subjected to anything like the 
degree of attack that has so largely eroded 
away States rights. This constitutional 
support is still in a comparatively healthy 
condition. But in the past 4 years, espe- 
cially, the Supreme Court has stepped up 
the assault in this direction, too. 

You are probably generally familiar with 
a series of decisions handed down by the 
‘Warren court, in cases involving various as- 
pects of internal security—commonly re- 
ferred to as the subversion cases. Some of 
the decisions in these cases constituted fur- 
ther restrictions on the rights of the States, 
denying them the right to prosecute for or 
even to investigate sedition and treason or 
to exclude suspected Communists from the 
practice of law. Others restricted the exec- 
utive branch of the Federal Government in 
its antisubversion efforts and limited the 
power of congressional in - 
mittees in questioning “ele oe 

The net effect of these decisions, of course, 
was to hamper seriously the activities of our 
Government in the antisubversion field. 


Govertiandit's secpebobane ceed dene 
able as that is. Nor is it simply the fact that 


the decisions placed certain restrictions on 
the Executive and on the Congress. 


usurped 

ing only to the legislative branch of the 
Government. In other words, the Court has 
been guilty of judicial legislation. In ‘the 
Steve Nelson case, for example, the Cour; 
violated the intent of by constru. 
ing the Smith Act as giving the Federal Goy. 
ernment complete preemption of the anti- 
subversion field, to the exclusion of the 
States. When the Court thus violates, of 
goes beyond, the intent of Congress, it is, 
in effect, making new laws, or legislating— 
a function which the Constitution bestows 
exclusively upon Congress. 

That the Court has in fact exercised legis. 
lative powers is clear to lawyers, and they 
have reacted with considerable concern, 
Only a few weeks ago Judge Learned Hand, 
one of the most eminent jurists in this 
country, and considered of liberal views, 
observed that the Court was apparently be. 
coming a third house of the legislature, 

Laymen, however, may have some difficulty 
in grasping \the significant difference be. 
tween interpretation and judicial legisla. 
tion and I should therefore like to take a 
few moments to discuss this point. The 
Honorable Hamilton A. Long, of New York, 
of whom we have already spoken, dealt with 
this vital subject in an editorial which 
appeared last year in the Saturday Evening 
Post. Mr. Long wrote: 

“Few subjects are surrounded by more con- 
fusion than the function of the United States 
Supreme Court in interpreting the Constitu- 
tion. There can be no » however, that 
the Court has no right to this basic 
law or to violate the intent of those who 
initially adopted it or of those who later 
amended it. Only the people can change 
the Constitution, by amendment. : 


interpreting 
contrary to that original intent, is to usurp 
power never given it.” 

In other words, the Supreme Court, in 
interpreting a provision of the Constitution, 
must stay strictly within the limits set by 
the intent of the framers and adopters, 
Likewise, in the case of construing a statute, 
the Court cannot violate the intent of Con- 


gress. 
Once the Court has initially defined this 
intent, its decision on the matter becomes 
binding—on-the Court itself, as on all 
others—becomes, in effect, an integral partof 
the Constitution, or of the statute. This 
legislative intent, as initially determined by 
the Court in the first pertinent case to come 


. before it, is absolutely binding thereafter 


and is not subject to change, except, of 


course, by new legislation or by constitutional 


amendment. For the Supreme Court to as- 
sume the power to revise, at will, this initial 
determination of intent completely destroys 
the stability of the law: and for the Court, 
in subsequent decisions, to violate this intent 
(as initially determined) or to go beyond 


handing 
to the intent of the lawmakers, the Court 
itself making new law, and is thus usurping 
a function which the Constitution vests &- 
Clusively in the legislative branch. : 
And where the Court is interpreting 4 cone 
stitutional provision (or amendment), vio- 
lation by the Court of the framers’ 
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powers rightfully belong. 
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May 17, 1954, is a flagrant example of this 
type of usurpation. 

What are we to do to remedy this critical 
gituation? What steps can we take to save 
these beleaguered constitutional principles, 
so vital to our liberty as free men? 

In the case of separation of powers, we, 
the people, by. exercising and firm 
determination, can nip the process of usur- 
pation in the bud, comparatively speaking. 
We must remember Mr. Justice Brandeis’ 
words: 

“The doctrine of the separation of powers 
was adopted by the Constitution of 1787, 
not to promote efficiency but to preclude 
the exercise of arbitrary power. The pur- 
pose was, not to avoid friction, but, by means 
of the inevitable friction incident to the 
distribution of the governmental powers 
among the three departments, to save the 
people from autocracy.” 

The Congress can protect itself 
further judicial usurpation by exercising its 
constitutional right to limit the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Court. I disagree with 
those who feel that this is too drastic a 
remedy. It is an effective way to curb the 
excesses of the Court and to discipline that 
body, and it is a curb which the Congress 
could as easily remove later as it would now 
impose. 

Let me cite just two examples of this 
kind of remedial legislation. 

One such bill was introduced by me last 
year. It would limit the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court in two fields—the activities 
of local school boards in regulating school 
attendance, and the efforts of State govern- 
ments to combat subversive activities 
through legislation. 

Another bill of this sort, one that has 
been given widespread attention in recent 
weeks, is Senator JENNER’s bill to remove 
the Supreme Court’s appellate jurisdiction 
in certain cases involving subversion. I have 
been actively supporting the Jenner bill, be- 
cause I feel that the Supreme Court has 
overstepped its bounds and encroached on 
the prerogatives of Congress, the executive 
branch of the Government, and several agen- 
cies of local government in the cases to 
which the Jenner bill is applicable. 

If Congress will enact laws restricting the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, I believe 
that the Court will see the handwriting on 
the wall and curb its impulses. Uniess the 
Court is restricted by legislation to judicial 
Matters, we can expect to see new and more 
far-reaching forms of judicial legislation in 
the future. ~ 

The problem of States rights is more diffi- 
cult, because here the process of usurpation 
has been going on so much longer. It has 
proceeded so far that it will be difficult to 
stop. That is the greatdanger in permitting 
“just a little bit” of usurpation, of acquies- 
cing in just a little. depsivation of one’s 
tights: Before one realizes it, the point of 
no return has been reached. 

The States, however, have not quite been 
destroyed. If they will stand firm from here 
on out, they can preserve a good measure of 
their independence and can keep the pillar 
of States rights standing as a sturdy sup- 
Port of our individual freedom. 

Congress, too, can play a part in preserving 
the power of the States. In the first place, 
it should examine each piece of legislation 
that comes before it to d whether 
it will expand Federal ut the expense 
of the States. Some with admirable 
aims must be rejected because of the means 
they would employ to reach their ends. 

An example of such @ law is the legisla- 


it would help keep these highways beautiful. 
_ However, the method is deplorable; it would 
take away the of the States to control 
and limit the erection of billboards on land 
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purely under 

States rights is to have a practical meaning, 
the principle must apply to good proposals as 
well as to bad ones. 

Congress can also take an active role in up- 
holding the rights of the States by enacting 
legislation that will help in restoring power 
to the States. ; 

In this connection, I can mention several 
pieces of legislation now pending in Congress. 

There is S. 337, a bill which I am cospon- 
soring. It provides that no act of Congress 
shall be construed to nullify State laws in 
the same field, unless the act expressly states 
that this is the intention. The Supreme 
Court could not have ruled as it did in the 
Steve Nelson case if this bill had been en- 
acted. : 

On March 3, the cause of States rights was 
substantially strengthened by the passage in 
the Senate of S. 1538, another bill I have co- 
sponsored. It would return to the individ- 
ual States a large measure of legislative 
jurisdiction over lands in the several States, 
owned by the Federal Government or used 
for Federal purposes. This bill is now in 
committee in the House and has a most 
favorable chance for final enactment this 

ear. 

® In January, I introduced Senate Joint Res- 
olution 145 to set up a commission on Fed- 
eral and State jurisdiction. The purpose is 
to study the usurpation of State powers by 
the Federal Government, and the usurpation 
of powers by each branch of Government 
from the others. The commission would re- 
port to Congress, recommending legislation 
that would redraw the boundary lines in 
places where they have become completely 
obliterated or obscured. 

I am cosponsoring another important 
Piece of States rights legislation, 8. 1723. 
This bill would eliminate. the no-man’s 
land now existing between State and Fed- 
eral jurisdiction in the field of labor rela- 
tions. This gap was caused by the Supreme 
Court’s decision last year in the Guss case. 
S. 1723 would empower the States to act 
for the protection of both labor and man- 
agement rights where the National Labor 
Relations Board declines to assert its juris- 
diction. 

I will mention just one more example. 
This is my bill, S. 6, which was recently 
passed py the Senate. It would prevent 
private contractors executing Federal con- 
tracts from escaping State sales taxes on 
their purchases under the guise of Federal 
immunity. This would reverse a 1954 Su- 
preme Court decision which closed another 
State revenue source. . 

These are merely examples; they will do 
for starters. There are many ways in which 
Congress can assist the States to regain the 
powers they should be exercising and which 
pqwers are reserved to them under the Con- 
stitution. 


Among the many fields of activity which 
are still under State control, however, there 
are two which are preeminent—law en- 
forcement and public education—and it is 
these two which have been singled out for 
attack by the enemies of States rights and 


of American freedom. 


One of the greatest obstacles in the way of 
any grab for power, by Communists or any 
other group, is the existence in this country 
of 48 separate and independent police sys- 
tems. As was demonstrated in the cases of 
several eastern countries, which 
fell to-communism after World War II, a 
useful, perhaps essential, factor in seizing 
power in any country is a centralized police 
organization, which can be infiltrated, then 
controlled, then useq at the crucial hour to 

Se long as we avoid this centralized con- 
trol of our police systems, then, no matter 
what internal crises and tensions the years 
may bring, there is little likelihood of even 
an attempt at a Communist-style coup d’etat 


on of the States. If 
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in this country. Such would not be the case 
were the weapon of centralized police con- 
trol available to those who would seize power. 

But a Federal Government bent on usurpa- 
tion and complete centralization of power, 
finds it annoying to be confronted with law- 
enforcement officers who are loyal to State 
and local governments instead of to the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy, and who are beyond reach 
of the threat of federalization. We can 
therefore expect increasing pressure to de- 
stroy the independence of the State police 
agencies.’ It has already been seriously sug- 
gested by one liberal that a special Federal 
police force, similar to the Canadian North- 
west Mounted Police, be set up to enforce the 
integration of southern schools. 

This brings us to the other outstanding 
function of State government—public edu- 
cation. There is a grave risk that this func- 
tion of State government will be destroyed, 
to be replaced by a centrally controlled 
school system operated by the Federal 
Government, 

It is true that the proponents of Fed- 
eral aid to education assert repeatedly that 
they are not interested in Federal control. 
Be that is it may, it can be stated as an ab- 
solute fact that Federal control of educa- 
tion will follow Federal aid, as surely as the 
night follows the day. 

The pattern is crystal clear. Once the 
States have geared their whole educational 
and revenue systems to Federal aid, the 
Federal Government will impose certain con- 
ditions. They will appear harmless, even 
helpful, at first. Certain minimum stand- 
ards in school equipment, teacher training 
and level of teaching will be set up as pre- 
requisites for the receipt of Federal aid. 
Some substandard schools will be improved. 


But is anyone naive enough to think that 
we can have just a little Federal control? 
Not a chance. Within a very few years, a 
bureau in Washington would be drawing up 
the curriculum and a list of approved text- 
books. The history books, the texts on 
government, and the courses in sociology 
would be lined out to follow whatever school 
of thought was, at the moment, most popu- 
lar in Washington. 


From this point, the movement to mass 
brainwashing and despotism would be ready 
to begin in earnest, needing only a strong 
and arrogant President to set it in motion. 


We must, then, fight with all our strength 
to maintain control over our educational 
systems and our law-enforcement agencies. 
In addition, we must resist, at all points 
along the line, any further attempts on the 
part of the Federal Government to encroach 
on any right still held by the States. 

It is not enough to put obstructions in the 
path of Federal encroachment on the rights 
of the States. Obstruction must be joined 
with construction, by which I mean con- 
structive efforts on the part of State govern- 
ment to provide the essential services the 
people demand. 


One of the arguments most strongly relied 
on by advocates of Federal aid to education 
is that the States have failed to meet the 
educational challenge of a world of science 
and technology. Figures and statistics de- 
signed to support this argument are bran- 
dished. To counter this argument, we must 
be able to point to effective measures taken 
by the States to meet the problem. Such 
effective steps will not be forthcoming, un- 
less you, as individual citizens, take an active 
stand in support of independent State action, 

In keeping up a constant struggle to pre- 
serve the principles of States’ rights and 
separation of powers, we are not fighting for 
any mere slogans. We are not interested in 
States rights and separation of powers 
in and of themselves, but our interest in them 
lies in the fact that these two principles are 
essential supports of liberty. And liberty, as 
Lord Acton said, “is not a means to a higher 
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politicalend. It is itself the highest political 
end.” ° 

The archenemy of liberty is usurpation of 
power. It is, therefore, our duty to resist 
this usurpation, from whatever source it 
comes. We would all do well to bear in mind 
the words of our first President, George 
Washington, who, in his Farewell Address, 
warned the people of this country to allow 
no change to be made in their Constitution 
except by the constitutionally prescribed 
amending process. These are his words: 

“If, in the opinion of the people, the dis- 
tribution or modification of the constitu- 
tional powers be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the way 
which the Constitution designates. But let 
there be no change by usurpation; for though 
this, in one instance, may be the instrument 
of good, it is the customary weapon by which 
free governments are destroyed.” 





Your Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Southampton Press, Southampton, Long 
Island, N. Y., very seldom writes national 
editorials. When it does, they are really 
good. The following story on reciprocal 
trade hits the nail on the head: 

Your Dury 


The enemies of free trade are currently 
waging a vociferous battle which stands an 
excellent chance of scuttling the President’s 
request for a 5-year extension of the recipro- 
cal trade treaty. They are a small but well- 
organized minority, and if they are successful 
they will sabotage not only international 
trade but the sound economic future of the 
free world. 

Every poll taken in recent years shows that 
an overwhelming majority of Americans 
favors not only the preservation but the ex- 
tension of free trade. But this majority—as 
so often happens in our democracy—is not 
organized, has no paid lobbyists and is 
scarcely prepared to promote a campaign to 
back up its beliefs. 

That is why the thinking people of South- 
ampton—along with those in virtually every 
other community in‘the country who realize 
what is at stake here—must take the time 
now to notify their Congressmen and 
Senators that they are solidly behind tke 
President's free trade program. 

The whole structure of world trade as it 
now exists was built by United States leader- 
ship, starting in the 1930’s and continuing 
during and after World War II with Bretton 
Woods, the establishment of the World Bank, 
the General Agreement on Tariff and Trade, 
the International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

Under these carefully worked out programs 
world trade has grown and flourished; Ger- 
many is back on its feet and an active mem- 
ber of the free community; Japan, France 
and Italy have increased their trade as have 
both Great Britain and the United States. 
Our share of the world’s trade under this 
structure now stands at 25 percent, which 
has meant more jobs for Americans and more 
pay, instead of less as the selfish shortsighted 
advocates of high protective tariffs would 
have you believe. 

it appeared that at last Americans had 
learned the bitter lesson of the Smoot-Haw- 
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ley tariff of 1930 which was substantially re- 
sponsible for prolonging the world depres- 
sion, sweeping the fascist dictators into 
power and thus laying the foundation for 
the start of the most terrible war in history. 

But now the protectionists and advocates 
of high tariff are back with us again. They 
are pointing out to our legislators that with- 
in the last 2 years commodity prices have 
fallen off and consequently the income of 
the nations which supply raw materials has 
also decreased. These nations in turn have 
cut down their imports of manufactured 
goods, and world trade in general has slowed 
down, coinciding with an economic recession 
in this country. 

Now, however, at this critical point, is no 
time to panic and recommend a cure worse 
than the disease. A stupid step by the 
United States would only intensify the situ- 
ation and set in motion a chain reaction 
throughout the world which would effectual- 
ly wipe out all the gains made in the post- 
war years. 

Our enemies behind the Iron Curtain would 
like nothing better than for us to heed the 
siren song of the high-tariff advocates, for 
if they succeed we could be plunged into 
another worldwide depression which would 
make the one of the early 1930’s look like a 
Sunday school picnic. 

We have made our voices heard before 
when an important issue has been hanging 
in the balance. It is time now to make our- 
selves heard again. Write or wire your legis- 
lators now that you want the President’s 
free trade program approved by Congress. 
We remind you that they are Congressman 
STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C., and Senators 
Jacos R. Javirs and Irvinc M. Ives, the Sen- 
ate, Washington, D.C, 





Distinguished Daughter of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record of May 7, 
1958, on the recent honor bestowed upon 
Miss Annette Evans, of Wilkes-Barre, 
by the Tri-School Alumni Association: 

DISTINGUISHED DAUGHTER 


Tri-School Alumni Association which is 
holding its annual dinner tonight at the 
Wyoming Seminary Day™School, Forty Fort, 
could have selected no more suitable person 
to honor than Annette Evans of Wilkes- 
Barre. Her title as a Distinguished Daugh- 
ter of Pennsylvania was clearly established 
long before the honor was formally awarded 
last fall by Gov. George M. Leader. 

In the fields where she has been most ac- 
tive—the arts, writing, education, public 
affairs—Miss Evans has been among the 
foremost. In terms of cultural leadership 
and forward-looking service, we like to think 
of her as typical of Wilkes-Barre at its best. 

By his gracious act in acknowledging her 
distinguished public service in the arts and 
history and also her unique service to cen- 


tral Pennsylvania, Governor Leader pro- . 


jected nothing new but gave the recognition 
Official standing. 

Nowhere is Miss Evans held in higher 
esteem than by her alma mater. She is 
an alumna of Wilkes-Barre Institute, pre- 
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decessor of the day school, a past president 
of the Tri-School ,Association, and a mem. 
ber of the Alumni Council. The pride that 
the Commonwealth and the Alumni Asso. 
ciation take in Miss Evans is shared by the 
general community. 





What Is Wrong in Auto Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
as one of the early advocates of repeal 
of the automobile-excise tax as a stimu- 
lant for production and a possible solu- 
tion to many unemployment problems, 
I am studying carefully any comments 
or articles concerning the automobile 
industry. The following editorial in the 
Flint (Mich.) Journal of May 25, 1958, 
was one of the most interesting and pro- 
vocative I have read and I take this oc- 
casion to call it to the attention of the 


House: 
Wuat Is Wronec 1n Auto Inpustrr 


Just about everyone knows what is wrong 
with the automobile industry. 

Today’s cars are too big, according to some 
critics. 

They are too expensive, according to others. 

They have too much chrome. 

They don’t have enough chrome, 

They are too expensive to operate. 

They don’t build them like they used to. 

They are too powerful. 

They are too fast. 

They can’t be parked. 

They aren't made safe enough. 

One highly placed church official even gave 
this solution: “We need eggheads to supplant 
the blockheads in the automobile industry.” 

Listening to these comments and criticisms, 

the auto makers can only shake their heads 
and sympathize with the Nation’s college 
football coaches who are geniuses when their 
teams win but stupid bunglers when they 
lose. ‘ 
Probably the hardest blow of all is the 
charge that the auto industry, through its 
bungling, has led the Nation into & [fe- 
cession. , 

Forgotten is-the fact that the same in- 
dustry led the Nation ‘out of two previous 
postwar business slumps; that it has pro- 
vided a tremendous stimulus to the economy 
all through the postwar period; that it has 
provided employment for millions of people 
in the industry itself and in allied indus- 
tries, a that it has, over the last half cen- 
tury, contributed tremendously to an ever- 
increasing standard of living: 

Let’s look into some of these charges, and 
the reasons cars have grown bigger, faster, 
more powerful, more comfortable, and 80 
on. < 

Why are today’s automobiles bigger? 

Simply because the demand has been for 
bigger cars. The public has consistently 
shown its preferences for longer, wider, 
roomier automobiles. The manufacturers 
have provided them. 

Are they too expensive? When you con- 
sider that today’s dollar is worth only about 
half of the 1939 dollar, and that wages gem 
erally have gone up higher than prices, and — 
that taxes (excise, sales, etc.) compet ae 


hefty part of the price, that argument § 





denly loses some of its steam. 
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“They don’t build them like they used to,” 
as a favorite refrain of the critics. 

It is true. They don’t. They build them a 
whole lot better. Today’s car will run, cir- 
cles around those prewar models. They re- 
quire less maintenance. The tires last longer. 
Engines and transmissions are far more effi- 
cient. Brakes are better. Steering is better. 
Economy of operation is better. No, they 
don’t build them like they used to. 

They don’t build them safe. Again, better 
brakes and better steering contribute to 
greater safety. So do greater visibility, shat- 
terproof glass, better designed interiors, better 
lights, better tires. And padded dashboards, 
power brakes, power steering, blowout-proof 
tires—all are available for even greater safety. 

“They are, too flashy, too much chrome. 
They shove all that fancy stuff down our 
throat,’ say some, 

If that is the case, how does it happen 
that this year, in all lines, the cars with 
flashy chrome, plush interiors, automatic 
transmissions, and so on, are selling best? 
Practically nobody is buying the economy 
business coupe, the stripped-down, less ex- 
pensive models. 
engines has increased a little percentagewise, 
but the 8-cylinder engines are outselling the 
sixes by more than 2 to 1. How come? 

One of the manufacturers sent out a ques- 
tionnaire. “What do you want in a new car?” 
it asked. 

Back came the replies, ‘““Economy, durabil- 
ity, safety.” 

But another question asked: “What do you 
think your neighbor wants in a car, and why 
did he buy the new one he has?” 

That’s a different story. The neighbor, ac- 
cording to 100,000 answers, bought primarily 
for styling and performance. 

That answer coincides with the sales fig- 
ures. The first one does not. 

Of course, we are no different than anyone 
else. We have our pet theory about what is 
wrong with the automobile business. 

It is simply this: 

There is nothing wrong with it that a little 
public confidence in the economic future of 
the Nation, and a little more responsibility on 
the part of some segments of the population, 
won't cure. 





A Balanced Community 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK ® 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~* 
Wednesday, May 21, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced a bill which would give 
direction and guidance to local commu- 
nities and States in connection with 
eligibility requirements for Federal- 
aided public housing. My bill provides 
an exemption of all the income of any 
Minor member of a family for admit- 
tance and continued occupancy. My 
bill will bring about balanced commu- 
nities and prevent a further develop- 
ment of economically poor ghettos. 

The Federal Government imposed 
certain conditions upon States and cities 
building public housing. Income limits 
for admission and continued occupancy 
-in public housing are set by local hous- 
ing authorities, subject to Public Hous- 
ing Administration - Because 


The demand for 6-cylinder . 
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included in determining eligibility for 
admission to public housing. The Fed- 
eral Government did not direct that in- 
come of minor children be considered in 
determining eligibility for continued oc- 
cupancy; local communities and agen- 
cies like the New York City Housing 
Authority include income of children in 
excess of $600 in considering eligibility 
for continued occupancy. As a result 
of this action on the part of local au- 
thorities, families with industrious chil- 
dren who are in public housing find 
themselves threatened with eviction. A 
consequence of these Federal and local 
policies, which are definitely near- 
sighted, is to bring about economic 
ghettos. What we must strive for is a 
balanced community where people of 
different economic levels may live side 
by side. We do not want a community 
where only the very poor are herded to- 
gether. 

I venture to state that my district, the 
18th Congressional District of New York, 
otherwise known as Yorkville and East 
Harlem, enjoys more public housing 
projects than any other district in the 
“United States. Because of this near- 
sighted policy of local housing regula- 
tions, the northern part of my area, 
which enjoyed the status of a balanced 
community, is systematically being con- 
verted into manors of the very poor. 
This trend is not desirable and must be 
halted. 

By bill proposes to permit a cross- 
section of the low-income groups to live 
side by side. While my bill would ex- 
empt the child’s income in determining 
eligibility for admission and continued 
occupancy, it permits the housing au- 
thorities to consider the child’s income 
in the family income for fixing the 
rental. 

I am certain that anyone who wishes 
to maintain a balanced community will 
support this bill. 

I trust that it will receive immediate 
consideration. ‘ 





Lithuanian Resolutions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 21,1958 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the resolutions adopted by the New Eng- 
land district of the Knights of Lithuania 
assembled at St. Anthony’s Parish Hall 
in Ansonia, Conn., of April 27, 1958. 

The resolutions follow: 

The priests, delegates, and guests of the 
New England district of the Knights of 
Lithuania, assembled at St. Anthony’s Par- 
ish Hall in Ansonia, Conn., April 27, 1958, for 
their annual convention unanimously 
adopted the following resolutions: 

“Whereas Lithuania formally declared her- 
self as a free and independent nation on 
February 16, 1918; and 

“Whereas Lithuania was forcibly occupied 


;by the armed forces of the Soviet in 1940 


- 
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and, against the will of the Lithuanian peo- 
ple, was annexed to the Soviet by means of 
fraudulent elections; and 

“Whereas it is the definite policy of the 
Soviet to imprison, deport, or execute the 
freedom-loving people of Lithuania; and 

“Whereas our Government has never rec- 
ognized the fraudulent and violent annexa- 
tion of Lithuania by the Soviet: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That our Government use every 
means within its power to bring about the 
cessation of the inhuman treatment of the 
Lithuanian people and to restore the inde- 
pendence of the Lithuanian nation de facto 
as well as de jure. 

“JOSEPH J. SAKAITIS, 
“Chairman, 
“BERNICE E. KAVACLARAS, 
“Secretary.” 








Afghanistan’s Independence Day 


_— —_ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 6, 1958 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the anniversary of the reestab- 
lishment of independence by Afghanistan 
and this occasion will be celebrated by 
the people of that distant land, and noted 
in many countries throughout «the 
world. 

It is proper that we take notice of this 
anniversary and turn our thoughts to 
that distant kingdom which, located in a 
very strategic position, is once again be- 
coming the crossroads of Asia. 

In the past few years, tremendous 
changes have taken place in Afghanistan. 
Afghanistan has been building new 
roads, irrigation- networks, expanding 
airport facilities, training teachers, ex- 
ploring mineral deposits, developing in- 
dustrial activity, and improving its ag- 
riculture. 

In the fall of 1955, I had the privilege 
of visiting Afghanistan with a study mis- 
sion of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Our study mission was impressed with 
the industry and self-reliance of the Af- 
ghans, and with their determination to 
improve their lot. In our report, the 
study mission noted that Afghanistan 
has tremendous potential for develop- 
ment. Recent reports indicate that the 
Afghans are making considerable prog- 
ress in realizing that potential. 

The United States is deeply interested 
in Afghanistan’s efforts to develop its 
economy, and to maintain its full inde- 
pendence. To that end, we have been 
cooperating with the Government of Af- 
ghanistan, and assisting that nation 
through economic and technical assis- 
tance programs, in the realization of 
these objectives. 

On June 26, the Prime Minister of Af- 
ghanistan, His Royal Highness Sardar 
Mohammed Daud, will arrive in Wash- 
ington for a state visit. He will be wel- 
comed in our Capital, and I am confident 
that his discussions with the leaders of 
our Government will lead to the 
strengthening of the friendly relations 
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between his country and the United 
States. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to congratulate the people of Afghani- 
stan upon this anniversary of the re- 
establishment of their country’s inde- 
pendence, and to express the hope that, 
under farsighted and realistic leader- 
ship of their Government, they shall con- 
tinue to advance their economic develop- 
ment programs, and enjoy full national 
independence. 





We Must Reappraise Our Latin American 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in- 
clude in the Recorp an article which ap- 
peared in the AFL-CIO News on Satur- 
day, May 24, written by Serafino Ro- 
mualdi. 

Mr. Romualdi is inter-American rep- 
resentative of the AFL-CIO, I had the 
pleasure recently of serving with Mr. 
Romualdi as a member of the United 
States delegation to the inauguration of 
Argentina’s new president, Arturo 
Frondizi. 

I agree with the theme of this article— 
that our policy toward Latin America 
must be reexamined thoroughly, and 
that more concentration on our neigh- 
bors to the south is imperative and long 
overdue. 

The article follows: 

COMMUNISTS FOMENTED ATTACKS ON NIXON— 
LATIN PoLiIcy or UNITED STATES HELD BE- 
HIND RIoTS 

(By Serafino Romualdi) 

The violent anti-Nrxon demonstrations in 
Peru and Venezuela, and the others of minor 
character that took place in Uruguay and 
Bolivia during the recent visit of the Vice 
President to Latin America, clearly indicate 
@ prearranged plan of unquestionable Com- 
munist organization and direction. 

Democratic public opinion, not only in the 
United States but throughout the hemis- 
phere, has reacted with a unity transcending 
political parties and national borders. 
There is real evidence of indignation and 
regret over the outrages even in the coun- 
tries where they took place. 

NEED LEVEL HEADEDNESS 


It is of foremost importance at the mo- 
ment that the democratic forces avoid being 
stampeded into hasty, rash actions while 
their resentment is running high. 

One thing is certain—all are now agreed 
that a thoroughgoing review of the rela- 
tionship of the United States with Latin 
America is needed. This must be under- 
taken promptly with a determination to ex- 
plore the sources of the grievances and mis- 
understandings of our neighbors to the 
south and with an equal determination on 
both sides to take deep-rooted, lasting cor- 
rective measures. 

The unity of the American family of na- 
tions must be preserved at all costs. It 
must take on the character of a réal unity 
of the people of the Americas—not merely 
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a formal unity of official declarations by 
governments. 
LABOR IS UNITED 

In this connection, it is appropriate to 
recall that when representatives of organized 
labor from the United States met 10 years ago 
in Lima, Peru, to join labor from other Amer- 
ican nations in forming the Inter-American 
Confederation of Workers—forerunner of the 
present ORIT—the slogans * unanimously 
adopted called for “Pan Americanism of the 
People” and “Democratic Inter-Americanism 
Without Imperia]ism.” 

It is a source of satisfaction, as well as 
highly significant, at in the demonstra- 
tions against the United States, organized 
labor in Latin America did not take any part. 
On the contrary, the conversations the Vice 
President had in practically every country 
with groups of labor leaders were cordial, 
dignified, fruitful. I was present at the 
demonstration in honor of Nixon which was 


arranged on May Day in Buenos Aires by the /(/ 


democratic unions of Argentina. It was a 
great success and the Vice President receiVed 
an enthusiastic reception. 

Latin American labor had an extremely 
favorable reaction to its contacts with Nrxon 
because his interviews gave labor representa- 
tives an opportunity to present the workers’ 
viewpoint on their country’s relations with 
the United States and to tell him what labor 
regards as legitimate grievances against our 
policies. 

MUST ELIMINATE POVERTY 

For example, Justiniano Espinoza and 
Sabas Valencia, leaders of Colombia’s two 
ORIT-~ICFTU affiliates, the UTC and CTC, 
respectively, told Nrxon that the best way 
to defeat communism was through the 
elimination of poverty. 

This took place at a reception given by 
Colombian labor in honor of Nrxon, during 
which he presented a 300-volume library on 
United States labor history and related sub- 
jects to Colombia’s free labor movement. 

This responsible attitude on the part of 
organized labor throughout Latin America in 
voicing its demands through friendly round- 
table chats stands out in great contrast to the 
attitude of the misguided students who 
could find no better way to debate issues 
than by throwing rocks and missiles at visi- 
tors and hurling insults at them. 


RECALLS EARLIER WARNING 


There is reason for real concern over the 
penetration that Communists have made in 
certain Latin American intellectual circles 
and, particularly, in student bodies. In 
1956, in an article written for volume II of 
Historic Mission of Violence and Deceit, pub- 
lished by the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, I pointed out that Communist 
influence in these two areas has been one of 
the unpleasant: realities of the last decade. 
I added: 

“The intellectual field, in all its many ram- 
ifications, still represents, in my opinion, the 
main immediate goal of the Communists 
south of the Rio Grande. 

Unfortunately, the Communists have been 
able to build upon a widespread popular re- 
sentment in Latin America of United States 
policies, particularly in the areas of trade 
and foreign aid. Many Latin Americans 
blame those policies for the current eco- 
nomic difficulties which have arisen through- 
out most of the region. 

Our next door neighbors are keenly aware 


-that only 2 percent of all the billions which 


our country has spent*on foreign aid since 
the end of World War II has been allotted to 
nations in this hemisphere. Most of this aid 
has been extended in the form of repayable, 
interest-bearing loans, 

Even greater resentment is caused by 
United States trade policies, which Latin 
Americans have come to look upon as unde- 
pendable, short-sighted and too often dis- 
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astrous to nations which must depend upon 
exports of raw materials for their very liveli- 
hood. 
Venezuela, for example, has an economy 
which depends for its well-being on oil ex. 
‘ ports. When United States purchases of oi] 
are limited by voluntary quotas, as at pres. 
ent, and when our domestic producers de. 
mand still stiffer curbs, Venezuelans are 
pinched and fear that our policies will de. 
stroy their economy. 

In Peru, scene of the other most violent 
demonstrations, the Nation has suffered 
from declines in exports of zinc and lead and 
is disturbed by the drive in Congress to im-’ 
pose higher duties on these metals. 

Another factor in the demonstrations in 
Venezuela was purely political. We must not 
forget that there was a lapse of only 100 days 
between the fall of the Pérez Jiménez dic.- 
tatorship and the Vice President’s arrival if 
Caracas. The Communists were able to 
build upon the students’ strong resentment 
over the fact that Pérez Jiménez and his 
Chief of Police Pedro Estrada were granted 
visas to enter the United States. 

Under their reign, the University of Cara- 
cas had been closed for many months, while 
hundreds of students were arrested and tor- 
tured by the secret police. Well in advance 
of the rioting against Nrxon, AFL-CIO presi- 
dent George Meany had written to our State 
Department expressing regret over the 
presence in this country of the two deposed 
Officials and asking that our country con- 
stantly exert vigilance to see that they do 
not engage in subversive activities directed 
against the present democratic government 
in Venezuela. 

Additional fuel was added to the smolder- 
ing resentment with the publication in the 
Communist daily newspaper of Caracas of 
a photostatic copy of a congratulatory letter 
which Fletcher Warren, former United States 
Ambassador to Venezuela now stationed in 
Ankara wrote to Estrada, after he had sup- 
pressed the first large-scale revolt against 
the Pérez Jiménez dictatorship on last New 
Year’s Day. This unfortunate error of judg- 
ment on the part of one of our diplomats 
was fully exploited by the Communists to 
whip up an anti-American emotional 
climate. 

VENEZUELAN PEOPLE SPEAK 


It is comforting, however, that the over- 
whelming majority of the Venezuelan peo- 
ple—as represented by the three leading 
political parties—unreservedly condemned 
the attacks on Nrxon and described May 13 
as “a day of sorrow for the Venezuelans.” 
Rafael Caldera, head of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party; Jovito Villalba, leader of the 
Democratic Republican Union; and Romulo 
Betancourt, president of the Democratic Ac- 
tion Party, joined in a nationwide broadcast 
condemning the mob violence. 

Newspaper clippings received from Peru 
and Venezuela, as well as comments from 
many private individuals, indicate that the 
attacks against Nixon are bringing Latin 
American democratic parties to the belated 
realization that no collaboration is possible 
with the Communist Party and that toler- 


ance of its activities will ultimately. opel ae 


doom of those democratic regimes W 
permit them. In Peru, the leading party, 
APRA, has long realized this fact and has 
consistently refused to have anything # 
do with the Communists; even when APRA 
was suffering under a brutal military 
dictatorship. ; 
Unfortunately, however, democratic pat- 


ties in Venezuela, Chile, Ecuador, and, to 4 


certain extent, in Brazil and Argentina still 
persist in- the error of dealing 


versaries rather 
democracy and freedom. 
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was permitted to take part in an official 
ceremony honoring the “father of Argen- 
tina,” Gen. San Martin. The ‘Communist 
Party leader, Rodolfo, Ghioldi, an old, faith- 
ful servant of the Kremlin, was allowed to 
lay a wreath at the foot of the San Martin 
statue along with the representatives of 
respectable political parties. 

Latin Americans must realize that we are 
engaged in a mortal struggle with Soviet im- 
perialism and Communist subversion. They 
must, therefore, be willing to demonstrate, as 
a spontaneous demonstration of their demo- 
cratic beliefs, that they are for the Western 
conception of the democratic way of life, 
against every form of dictatorship, against 
any compromise with those who believe in 
tyranny and suppression of human rights. 

Organized labor in Latin America, in its 
vast democratic majority, for many years has 
demonstrated its adherance to this sound 
and honest policy. Mutual respect and soli- 
darity between labor in the Americas rests 
upon 15 years of active cooperation between 
unions of Latin America and the AFL-CIO 
and other North American labor groups. It 
is time that a similar demonstration of a 
shared viewpoint should be forthcoming from 
the organizations representing the political, 
intellectual and governmental sectors of 
Latin American life. 


UNITED STATES MUST ACT 


On our part, the United States must move 
at once to a sound and constructive reex- 
amination of our policies vis-a-vis Laffn 
America. We must provide greater and more 
effective economic help and, especially, we 
will have to find a way of stabilizing revenues 
from Latin American exports to prevent the 
economic dislocations which are the root of 
many troubles. 

In addition, we must adopt a more honest 
political approach by encouraging and giving 
help to the democratic regimes and by cold- 
shouldering—within the limits of diplomatic 
propriety——those illegal dictatorships which 
still remain in power. 





Federal Government Employee Honored 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 15,1958 . 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, Miss L. 
Frances Ryan, of the Lynn, Mass., dis- 
trict office of the Social Security Admin- 

tion, received double honors for 
meritorious service at a recent awards 
ceremony at the United States Public 
Health Hospital at Brighton, Mass, Mr. 
Edmund J. Moore, manager of the Lynn 
office made the announcement, and the 
Citation presentation was made by Mr. 
William F. Durgin, assistant manager of 
the Lynn office. 


Mr. Lawrence J. Bresnahan, regional ° 


director of the United States Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, pre- 
sented Miss Ryan with a cash award for 
Superior work performance and also. a 
Citation from Victor Christgau, Director 
of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. Miss Ryan was one of four 
Persons in the region, which includes all 


_ of New England, to beso honored. 


During a 9-month period, ending in 
March 1957, the Lynn district office, at 7 
Street, processed the largest 
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workload in its history. Over 3,200 
claims for old-age and survivors insur- 
ance were processed. Miss Ryan, while 
handling more than her share of the 
workload, assisted in the training of new 
personnel added to the staff. Preduc- 
tion schedules were maintained so that 
some 3,200 claimants in the district re- 
ceived their checks as fast as they 
would have under conditions of normal 
Office trafiic. 

Miss Ryan, a native of Lynn, has held 
various positions in the Federal Govern- 
ment service since 1936. She has been 
with the Social Security Administration 
since 1950. 





Manufacturers of Salk Polio Vaccine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 30, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, it occurs 
to me that the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee should be 
consulted before any other House Com- 
mittee implicates the manufacturers of 
Salk polio vaccine. The members of our 
committee realize the great service that 
was rendered to the American public by 
these pharmaceutical firms, two of which 
are in Indiana. 

Under unanimous consent, I include an 
editorial from the Indianapolis Star 
dated May 15, that points out certain 
facts not touched upon by the House 
committee report that apparently caused 
the Federal Government to take this 
seemingly unprecedented action. 

The editorial follows: 

THE GOVERNMENT Is Orr BASE 


There are some mighty short memories in 
the Federal bureaucracy. When the Salk 
vaccine was pronounced a success and ap- 
proved for general use in April of 1955, the 
bureaucrats got the screaming meemies from 
the mere thought of the competition which 
might occur. The Federal Government 
Jumped in with all four feet and within a 
couple of: months had the Whole business of 
producing and distributing the vaccine so 
fouled up that the bureaucrats decided the 
only thing to do was bring it all to a halt. 
They did so. Another couple of months were 
spent in unraveling the mess, bit by bit, and 
gradually allowing resumption of deliveries 
of vaccine. 

Throughout the whole period of confusion 
and shifting action the one central purpose 
of Federal intervention was to prevent com- 
petition from governing the distribution of 
vaccine. The bureaucrats wanted the Fed- 
eral Government to buy up the whole supply 
so that they could decide who should get how 
much, without interference. Over the first 2 
years they did buy about half of the total. 
They asked and obtained the full cooperation 
of the manufacturers in a system of Federal 
control of distribution. The Federal Gov- 
ernment decided who could buy vaccine and 
how much, and when it would be delivered. 
The Government told each manufacturer 
when every batch of its vaccine could be 
shipped. The Federal bureaucrats had their 
way. They ran the show. 

Comes now the Federal Government with 
criminal charges against five manufacturers 
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of Salk vaccine, accusing them—of all 
things—of conspiring to fix prices and elimi- 
nate competition. What a grotesque sense of 
humor the Department of Justice has. Any~ 
effort which the manufacturers may have 
made to eliminate competition was as noth- 
ing by comparison with the massive effort 
made by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to achieve that very objec- 
tive. If the elimination of competition in 
the distribution of the vaccine was indeed a 
crime, then the indictments for attempting 
it should be leveled against the Government 
Officials who directed the effort. The manu- 
facturers were mere pawns in the game. 

It is partly because of our deep respect 
and admiration for Eli Lilly & Co. and the 
Pitman-Moore Co. that we are wrought up 
over this affair. But it is mostly because this 
sordid business is so characteristic of the 
schizophrenic obsession of the Federal 
bureaucracy with the control, harassment 
and demolition of all business which falls 
under the heading of “big.” 

There is no rhyme or reason to this prose- 
cution except as a part of the general Gov- 
ernment attack on “big business” for the 
simple reason that it is big. If the Govern- 
ment or any agency wants to bring suit on 
the ground that it has been overcharged for 
vaccine, that is one thing. But this criminal 
prosecution should be withdrawn at least 
until such overcharge may be proved. 





Postal Salary Increase 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include remarks made over Station 
WHDH-TYV, Boston, Mass., on February 
28, 1958, by James M. Murphy, Presi- 
dent of Local 100, National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks on pending pay- 
increase legislation for employees of the 
Post Office Department. 

The remarks follow: 

PosTaL SALARY INCREASE 
(By James M. Murphy) 

We believe that post office employees are 
entitled to a substantial wage adjustment. 
Postal employees have received only one 
small pay raise in the last 6 years. 

Reports emanating from congressional 
committees, many times give the impfession 
that postal employees have received wage 
incrsases when as a matter of fact such in- 
creases are merely being recommended by 
various committees. 

The only increase granted postal em- 
Pployees was a 6-percent wage boost in 1955. 
Since that time those engaged in outside 
industry, with comparable skills, have re- 
ceived 4 and in some cases 5 increases, leaving 
postal employees far behind in the economic 
race for a decent standard of living. 

The National Federation of Post Office 


*ierks takes a firm position that the Post 


Office Department is a service and not a busi- 
ness and was so intended by the founders 
of our great country. 

The matter of postal rates should have no 
connection whatever with the salaries of 
postal employees. ‘The matter of increased 
postage rates lies entirely within the au- 
thority and Judgment of the Congress. We 
believe that a realistic approach to the sal- 
ary problem of postal employees will go far 
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toward stabilizing the tenure of employ- 
ment and will effectively reduce the almost 
fantastic turnover in persenne]l resulting from 
inadequate entrance salaries for postal em- 
ployees. 

Present conditions cannot be improved by 
wage increases that are both too little and 
too late. We cannot close our eyes to what 
is going on elsewhere, hoping by some mir- 
acle that our situation will improve. 

We need action, and in our judgment that 
action should be the speedy enactment of a 
postal employees salary increase such as is 
contained in the Davis bill, H. R. 9645. 

It is in this connection that your postal 
employees appeal to you for your help and 
assistance. We earnestly plead with you, 
the patrons of the postal service, to write 
both United States Senators SALTONSTALL 
and KENNEpy together with your Congres- 
man urging thejr favorable support for a 
salary increase in line with the provisions 
contained in the Davis bill, H. R. 9645. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank the officials 
of WHDH-TV for their courtesy in present- 
ing this program and permitting me as a 
representative of the National Federation of 
Post Office Clerks to discuss our problem 
with you. 





Job Situation Worsened in April 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident is reiterating his advice to our 
people to spend, spend, spend. This is 
anomalous in view ofthe current re- 
ports being issued by the Department of 
Labor. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following article by J. Roger 
Wallace as it appeared in the Journal of 
Commerce of May 12, 1958: 

Jos SITUATION WORSENED IN APRIL 
(By J. Roger Wallace) 

Public confusion over the status of em- 
ployment and unemployment has reached a 
new high as a result of conflicting interpre- 
tations of recent official data. 

This confusion stems primarily from the 
failure to make allowance for the very im- 
portant customary seasonal variations in 
both employment and unemployment at this 
time of year,. and no trustworthy interpre- 
tation can be made without such allowance. 

As a result of “apparent” improvement in 
both the employment and unemployment 
situations during April, the public has been 
led to believe that the business recession is 
“showing signs of bottoming out.” 

LESS THAN SEASONAL 

The unfortunate truth of the matter, how- 
ever, is that both the employment and un- 
employment situations worsened during 
April. The small increase in employment 
and the small decrease in unemployment 
were much less than the customary seasonal 
expectations. 

Unemployment, adjusted for seasonal, ros# 
sharply in April to a new postwar high. 

Nonagricultural employment, adjusted for 
seasonal, declined further to the lowest level 
since August 1955. 

Nonagricultural employment, as here used, 
is the United States Department of Labor 
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compendium of wage and salary workers 
rather than the more inclusive United 
States Department of Commerce tabulation 
which is not adjusted for seasonal variation. 
The primary difference between the two 
series is the inclusion of proprietors, self- 
employed, and domestic servants in Com- 
merce data. 

The adjustment of Commerce data on 
unemployment for seasonal is ours. 


RECESSION IMPACT 


Since the postwar peak last summer, the 
number of employees in nonagricultural 
establishments has declined by 2.3 million, 
on a seasonally adjusted basis. Unemploy- 
ment, on a seasonally adjusted basis, has 
risen by about the same amount. 

Industrial workers account for approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the decline in non- 
agricultural employment since last summer. 

Significantly, however, the decline in em- 
ployment is not confined to factory workers 
alone. Declines also have been registered 
in mining, construction, transportation and 
public utilities, and wholesale and retail 
trade. 

Workers in the service industries, although 
not seriously affected as yet, are beginning 
to feel the impact of the recession. The 
long rise in the numbers engaged in service 
industries has been checked, and employ- 
ment has declined slightly. 


YOUNGER WORKERS HIT 


No data are available on the declines in 
employment and increases in unemploy- 
ment by age groups. However, it is under- 
stood that the impact has been most severe 
on younger workers, those with less seniority. 

This holds considerable significance from 
the standpoint of business. As a general 
rule, it is the younger people who are likely 
to need the most in the way ef household 
goods, automobile, and homes. 

The impact of recession and unemploy- 
ment on younger workers is reflected in the 
decline in marriages and in new family 
formations. 

During the past 5 years, the annual in- 
crease in the civilian labor force has averaged 
approximately 1 million. This increase rep- 
resents primarily the entrance of younger 
workers in the labor market. 

Thus, unemployment can increase as a 
result of this annual increment even if total 
employment holds stationary. During peri- 
ods of limited employment opportunities, 
there is a tendency for married women to 
stop working and for the younger people to 
stay another year or two in school. 

Employment opportunities in agriculture 
have been declining for many years as a re- 
sult of increased.-mechanization. In 1957 
the number of agricultural workers was 25 
percent less than in 1947. 

During recent years of rising industrial 
production, the number of workers engaged 
in industry declined slightly, reflecting in- 
creased mechanization of industrial proc- 
esses. This trend is likely to continue. 


OPENINGS LIMITED 


Next month a new crop of school and col- 
lege graduates will come on the labor market. 
Unemployment normally rises sharply in 


June as a result of this, and declines as these . 


younger people are absorbed. 

In recent years of diminishing opportuni- 
ties in industry and agriculture, the “service 
industries,” wholesale~and retail trade, and 
Government—Federal, State, and local—have 
been absorbing, increasing numbers of 
workers. ‘ 

At latest accounts, however, the trend. of 
employment was still upward in only one of 
these, Government. 
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Freedom Not an End in Itself 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include a 
splendid address, Freedom Not an End 
in Itself, made by the Most Reverend 
Richard J. Cushing, D. D., Archbishop 
of Boston, at the National Council of 
Catholic Youth at Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pa., on November 24, 1957, 
an: address that should appeal to and 
command the attention and respect of 
members of all creeds, and to all Ameri- 
cans: 





FreepoM Not AN END IN ITsELF 


(Address by the Most Reverend Richard J, . 
Cushing at the national convention of Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Youth, Sunday, 
November 24, 1957, Convention Hall, Phila- 
delphia) ; 

“For such is the will of God, that by doing 
good you should put to silence the ignorance 
of foolish men. Live as freemen, yet not 
using your freedom as a cloak for malice, but 
as servants of God.” 

These-words are taken from the first epistle 
of St. Peter, the 2d chapter, the 15th and 
16th verse. 

I choose as the theme of my sermon on 
this thrilling, historic occasion a subject 
which some might consider too complex for 
youthful minds or too sober for @ conven- 
tion of young people. It is my epinion, 
however, that our young people, destined as 
they are to face so many problems created 
or at least unsolved in our day, cannot begin 
too soon to think about the great issues of 
the hour. The subject I have chosen in- 
volves some of the greatest such issues. 

My subject is the relation between free- 
dom and virtue, particularly the. problem 
presented by the dangers to virtue which 
come from a false and foolish concept of 
freedom. 

It is appropriate that we speak of freedom 
and its relationship to virtue at a convention 
the theme of which is a reminder that true 
freedom’ is revealed in self-discipline and 
perfects itself, therefore, in the practice of 
virtue. The fact that we are met in Phila- 
delphia makes it the more appropriate that 
we speak of the relationship between free- 
dom and virtue, for Philadelpbia is one of 
the cradles of American liberty and yet the 
heir to an American tradition of those re- 
ligious, and especially moral, values which 
add up to the idea of virtue. 

In your journeys about Phils ielphia you 
will, I hope, have seen the Libi rty Bell in 
Independence Hall. This bell announced 
the proclamation of the Declaration of In- 
dependence on July 4, 1776. It is one of 
the cherished relics of the days when all 
American lawmakers, justices, and citizens 


_ understood the close relations between free- - 
dom and virtue, between moral responsibility 


and civil liberty, The lettering on that 
great bell reads: “Proclaim liberty 

out all the land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.” This is a line from sacred Scrip- 
ture and is taken from a passage in the Bible — 
that is concerned with the sense of religious 
duty and public virtue with which the sons. . 
of God must use their liberty. 
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In other words, the men of early Phila- 
delphia, who so passionately loved freedom 
that they enshrined as a sacred relic the 
bell which proclaimed their liberty, under- 
stood that God gave them freedom so that 
they might be virtuous. They wrote their 
laws both to promote liberty and to protect 
virtue. They believed that men were free 
for some positive purpose; constructive and 
holy, not that they were free to destroy, to 
betray, or to bring to ruin all the personal 
and public goods which are served by virtue. 

In this the men who gathered at Phila- 
delphia to proclaim our national independ- 
ence and to glory in our freedom typified 
the original, authentic American under- 
standing that freedom and piety, liberty, 
and the love of God's law; true independ- 
ence and growth in virtue, are all inter- 
related ideas. ‘They understood that you 
cannot have virtue and piety without lib- 
erty because forced serviee is no service at 
all; love that is forced is false, and virtue 
and piety consist in the love of God and the 
love of neighbor, 

Neither, and this also the Founding 
Fathers understood, can there be true lib- 
erty or enduring freedom without virtue and 
piety. When our Founding Fathers spoke of 
freedom they always spoke of it as a means 
to and end, not as an end in itself. They 
did not believe that liberty for its own sake, 
freedom just to be free, had any meaning. 
They spoke of freedom with a purpose. They 
talked of freedom to assemble, freedom to 
work, freedom to prosper, but they pun- 
ished, sometimes unmercifully and even ex- 
cessively, those who became idlers, vagrants, 
loafers, or tramps. These they considered to 
have abused liberty. Our Founding Fathers 
championed freedom to speak out for truth 
and virtue, but they did not accord the 
same liberty to those who used foul speech, 
who talked obscenely, blasphemously, or so 
as to damage or scandalize their fellow 
citizens. 

In 2 word, the authentic American under- 
standing of liberty, the concept of freedom 
of which you are reminded at every turn 
here in historic Philadelphia, considered 
freedom as @ means to an end, not an end 
in itself. It demanded freedom, it gloried 
in freedom, it called upon men to be willing 
to die for freedom—and all because freedom 
is essential to the attainment of-something 
that is greater than freedom, something 
without which freedom decays and‘ free men 
degenerate. That something greater than 
freedom is virtue. The Founding Fathers of 
America clearly recognized that virtue with- 
out freedom is worthless, but freedom with- 
out virtue, liberty without growth in virtue 
is a lie and a snare that ends in slavery. 

No man ever loved liberty or preached 
liberty more than did. Thomas Jefferson, but 
Jefferson did not place liberty highest on 
the list of good things that God and a civ- 
ilized society wish for us and our children. 
Ahead of liberty he placed virtue. If you 
visit the campus of the University of Vir- 
ginia, founded by Thomas Jefferson to teach 
the values which he most cherished, you will 
find inscribed on a monument the words in 
which he himself set forth his civic and 
educational ideals. First and foremost he 
Placed virtue. Second, and next to virtue, 
because related to it, he placed liberty. Then 
there followed the other qualities he hoped 
his university would help to develop. 

Young people should take the trouble to- 


on the part of public authority for piety 
of 


- &Md a clear determination on the part 
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that same authority to protect virtue and 
promote morality. 

When the authors of the authentic Amer- 
fean tradition of freedom established their 
Independence Day here in Philadelphia, they 
had no intention of separating civil liberty 
from spiritual duties or of pretending that 
liberty could be loosed from morality and 
virtue. The American civil holiday which 
proclaims our heritage of political liberty, 


Independence Day, is matched, supple-. 


mented, and explained by the American spir- 
itual holiday which proclaims our heritage 
of religious duty, Thanksgiving Day. The 
ideas and inspiration of these two American 
festivities are closely interrelated. - One 
speaks to us of the virtues which make us 
free; the other speaks of the use of freedom 
to seek virtue. One proclaims our political 
independence; the other acknowledges our 
spiritual dependence upon God. One teaches 
us to fear no man, no state, no human, 
except as God may will—such is the lesson 
of Independence Day. The other teaches 
us to adore, to love and to thank God, even 
to fear God so that we need never fear any 
man—such is the lesson of Thanksgiving 
Day. 

In teaching these lessons of interrelated 
freedom and virtue our Founding Fathers 
taught in the tradition of the text from 
St. Peter which I read to you asI began. St. 
Peter, our first pope, wrote to the early 
Christians that their love of God should 
make them faithful subjects of public au- 
thority. He told them that their religious 
virtue would be the source and the strength 
of their freedom, and that their freedom 
should be used for the sake of virtue, as a 
means to grow in love of God and service 
of neighbor, not for any contrary purpose. 
“For such is the will of God, that by doing 
good you should put to silence the igno- 
rance of foolish men. Live as freemen, yet 
not using your freedom as a cloak for malice, 
but as servants of God.” 

St. Peter spoke -as did St. Paul when he 
wrote phrases which were so beloved by the 
Founding Fathers of our country that they 
re echoed time and again when our civil 
tradition speaks of freedom, not of free- 
dom to do evil nor of freedom for its own 
sake, but of freedom to grow in virtue, 
liberty to be great and good. St. Paul said: 
“You have been called to liberty, brethren, 
but do not make liberty an excuse for sen- 
suality, but by charity serve one another.” 
He said: “Where the Spirit of the Lord is 
there is liberty.” In other words, where 
virtue is driven out or destroyed, liberty no 
longer exists. Jefferson understood this; 
so.did all the Founding Fathers who gath- 
ered at Philadelphia to proclaim liberty and 
to promote virtue. 

You young people are old enough to be 
warned that another concept of liberty has 
momentarily, at least, replaced that of the 
Founding Fathers in some of the legislatures 
and the courts of our land. You are old 
enough to be disturbed by the evil that 
these recent pretentions concerning liberty 
will cause to your country; and you are old 
enough to begin to plan what you will do 
to bring back, where it has been lost, to 
strengthen where it has been weakened, the 
original, authentic American understanding 
of the relation between freedom and virtue. 

Some law makers and some courts, influ- 
enced by other ideas and other values than 
those of St. Peter, St. Paul, and the Founding 
Fathers of America, now tell us that virtue 
is no concern of civil authority nor of the 
civil courts. They pretend that liberty and 
freedom must be understood, interpreted, 
and promoted without reference to virtue. 
of them even seem to say that it 
duty of the law and the civil courts 
morally neutral, tolerant of every- 
except interference with liberty. These 
longer acknowledge any connection be- 
m our freedom and our obligations to 
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God; they deny that our civil rights are 
in any way bound up with our spiritual 
responsibilities—and they take the position, 
in effect, that liberty for its own sake is s0 
supreme that it must be given free rein 
no matter what happens to virtue. 

You can never accept this monstrous, im- 
moral, impossible pretense. You must re- 
sist the influence of such ideas on yourself 
and their spread in the American community. 
Your church, the church of St. Peter and 
Paul and of that Christ who taught the 
truth that makes men free will always sup- 
port you in your effort to keep or to restore 
the original American understanding of the 
relation between freedom and virtue. Your 
schools, colleges, and Catholic organizations 
will always seek to strengthen, not to sub- 
vert, the relationship between freedom and 
virtue. 

In this fight for the ancient Christian and 
American philosophy of freedom as the 
means to virtue, you will not stand alone. 
Millions of our fellow-citizens, some of 
whom were for a while bewitched by the cult 
of freedom for its own sake, are now applied 
by what happens when liberty becomes li- 
cense and when the pretended defense of 
freedom becomes a disregard of virtue. Only 
the other day I saw a néw book by a professor 
of political science at Yale University who 
argues powerfully that not mere freedom, 
but human excellence or virtue must be the 
highest aim of government and law. He 
calls his book Freedom, Virtue, and the First 
Amendment and he shows how some recent 
judges have been using the Constitution it- 
self to neglect virtue in the name of freedom. 
This learned student of the law confirms 
with arguments from the American political 
traditions the truths that I have presented 
to you in the words of St. Peter and St: Paul. 
He points out that the good American must 
be like Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lin- 
coln, both champions of freedom, but both 
men whose love of liberty was surpassed at 
all times by their love of virtue. 

Catholic youth of America—better than 
any others, you should understand why this 
is so. For you have been taught that such 
is the will of God, that by doing good, you 
should put to silence the ignorance of fool- 
ish men. Live as free men, yet not using 
your freedom as a cloak for malice, but as 
servants of God. 





Hadassah and Its Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record of May 17, 
1958, on Hadassah and its programs: 

HADASSAH AND ITs WorK 


On Tuesday, May 20, the local chapter of 
Hadassah plays hostess to chapters in the 
eastern Pennsylvania, southern New Jersey, 
and Delaware region of Hadassah at the Ho- 
tel Sterling and Jewish Community Center 
at their 10th annual conference. 

Women throughout the region will gather 
here for 3 days to attend workshops, semi- 
mars, buzz sessions, and social events, 
planned for their edification. Through these 
sessions these Hadassah members expect to 
derive many benefits, to renew the inspira- 
tion that working for Hadassah gives them, 
and to rededicate themselves to the work 
they are doing for Israel. 
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fiadassah in the past boasted many 
achievements. Comprised of 1,200 chapters, 


300,000 members, it covers every State in the 
Union. In Israel it supports seven hospital 
buildings and many other health centers and 
clinics. In addition, a vast complex of 
buildings is now going up at Ein Karem, 
which will be the Hadassah-Hebrew Univer- 
sity Medical Center, which will service 
200,000 patients a year, will contain research 
laboratories, and new buildings for the 
school of nursing and medical school. But 
these are but a few of Hadassah’s achieve- 
ments. 

As the official representative in the United 
States of the Youth Aliyah movement, Ha- 
dassah has helped resettle and rehabilitate 
in Israel over 75,000 Jewish youth refugees 
from 72 lands. Its vocational education pro- 
gram includes the Alice L. Seligsberg Voca- 
tional High Schoo] for girls, and the Bran- 
deis vocational workshops, Neurim, Hadas- 
sah-Youth Aliyah Rural Vocational Center 
at Kfar. Vitkin specializing in agro-me- 
chanics. Operation Immigrant Youth, Ha- 
dassah’s newest vocational education ven- 
ture, is providing on-the-spot vocational 
training to the children and youth of four 
immigrant settlements in the Jerusalem 
Corridor. 





Battle of Cantigny 40 Years Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 13, 1958 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
tomorrow is the 40th anniversary of the 
Battle of Cantigny, the first American 
action on a divisional level in World War 
I. It is an anniversary that we should 
note here in the Congress. That Can- 
tigny was captured by American troops 
40 years ago brings forcibly to mind the 
fact that the veterans of World War I 
are no longer young men and that-with 
the burdens of old age descending on 
them we should hasten in our efforts to 
place their pensions on the basis of age 
and need. 


Mr. Speaker, I am extending my re- 
marks to include an article by William 
H. Stoneman in the Chicago Daily News, 
of May 24, 1958, as follows: 

CANTIGNY: THEN AND Now—HERE’s WHERE 

UNTITED STaTES ARMY PROVED ITs WorRTH IN 

BATTLE 


(By William H. Stoneman) 


Cantighy, France: Ever hear of Cantigny? 

Possibly not—if you are less than 50 years 
old. Probably yes if you have hit the half- 
century mark and can remember back to 
World War I. 

This is the place where the modern United 
States Army, represented by its crack Ist 
Division, laid the emphasis of its reputation 
as an army that could fight and win. 

It happened just 40 years ago on the 
morning of May 28, 1918. 

Cantigny,. which lies on a hill command- 
ing the surrounding countryside, had been 
taken by the Germans in their great March 
offensive. It was a menace to the Allied 
forces facing it to the west. 

The ist Division was given the job of tak- 
ing Cantigny in the first American action on 
@ divisional level in World War I. 

The American attack was spearheaded by 
the 28th Infantry, which took the heights 
in a rugged, slashing, well-drilled effort that 
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left the Germans gasping. From that time 
on they knew that the Americans could fight. 

The casualties on the morning of May 28 
alone were 199 killed and 867 wounded. 

But that was only the beginning of the 
battle. 

The Germans responded with a 72-hour 
bombardment of the American positions and 
a series of savage counterattacks. ‘Two com- 
panies of the 18th Infantry and one com- 
pany of the 16th were fed into the furnace. 
Not a single position was lost. 

Then the “Big Red” took over additional 
frontage to relieve the French, who were 
reeling under the great Chemin des Dames 
offensive launched by the Germans on May 
27. 

The division was in the lines 73 days and 
suffered 5,200 casualties. 

Today Cantigny is an unlovely little vil- 
lage of perhaps 50 houses, sprawling over the 
hilltop. Its most distinguished feature is a 
handsome marble column commemorating 
the capture of the town. 

Another older monument, which stands 
beside the road leading south toward Mont- 
didier and Paris 54 miles away, gives the 
names of the dead and missing in the first 
attack. It records the names of 45 dead 
from Company K, 28th Infantry, 34 from 
Company L, 29 from Company E, 26 from 
Company D, 25 from Company H. 

“Cantigny—the ist Division AEF captured 
this town on the morning of May 28, 1918,” 
read the inscription. 

The place really wasn’t a “town,” but con- 
sidering the casualties it might have been 
a city. 





The Case of a Remarkable Little-Used 
First Aid in Burn Cases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
James Free, the Washington correspond- 
ent for the Birmingham News, as follows: 
THE CASE OF 4 REMARKABLE LITTLE-USED FIRST 

Arp In Burn Cases 
(By James Free) 

WasHincton.—The other morning our 214- 
year-old daughter tested a red-hot electric 
stove eye with the tips of two of her fingers. 

We ran for the medicine chest, brought out 
a bottle of B-N-G, and poured its thick 
liquid over the painful burns several times 
over a half-hour period. 

To our satisfaction, there was next day not 


_® sign of the burtis, not even a blister. 


This personal note is by way of introducing 
a brief discussion of what seems to be a 
strange situation in a democracy now stress- 
ing progress in health and science research. 
It is this: B-N-G is a vegetable product 
widely and effectively used by many persons 
around Washington, D. C., in recent years 
for burns, sunburn, poison ivy, poison oak, 
and athlete’s foot. 

Enthusiastic users of this product include 


-many Representatives and Sefators, the late 


Vice President Alben W. Barkley, and a num- 
Ber of White House officials, probably includ- 
ing President Eisenhower and former Presi- 
dent Harry 8. Truman. 

PRODUCERS HAVEN'T BEEN ABLE TO WIN AN O. K. 


But due to lack of funds and barriers con- 


_ fronting any small newcomer in the pharma- 
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ceutical field, producers of B-N-G have 
been unable to get long-sought National Re- 
search Council approval for clinical tests that 
several agencies of the Government, such as 
the Army and Navy, have wanted to make, 
(Without such clinical data, no new medicine 
can win acceptance by hospitals, first-aiq 
stations, etc.) 

William Vaughn, former aid to Vice Presi. 
dent Barkley and nonpaid Washington repre. 
sentative of the Chicago firm that makes 
B-N-G as a small sideline, says that in the 
past 8 years he has given away some $70,000 
worth of the solution in 2- and 8-ounce glass 
bottles. 

He has many affidavits and letters, many 
signed by physicians, stating that the prod- 
uct has been effective in curing burns, sun- 
burn and so on. He has in all some 50,000 
letters and documents of various kinds from 
persons who have used B-N-G with favor- 
able results. 

“Not one person has reported bad reac- 
tions, or poor results from its use,” he said 
in an interview. “But nothing we have, 
including a report on tests by the Oklahoma 
Medical Foundation, add up on to the con- 
trolled tests required by the National Re- 
search Council. If our company had been in 
the pharmaceutical business for 10 years 
prior to discovery of B-N-G, everything 
would be fine. But it wasn’t, and we seem 
to be out of luck—unless we can get a 
break.” 

Back in 1944 its discovery was widely pub- 
licized in the Midwest. A Chicago chop suey 
canning plant was experimenting’on an ani- 
mal food to be made from chop suey resi- 
dues, or leftovers. There were a lot of 
mung bean sprouts about, for use in the 
chop suey. 

Suddenly an explosion scalded a number 
of persons, and evidently their condition 
was serious. There was nothing to apply on 
the burns except the mung bean sprouts and 
the juice from unheated vats. The victims 
were put in an ambulance, and the long 
trip to the nearest hospital started. 

Not only did the applications seem to ease 
the pain of the victims, but doctors at the 
hospital were surprised when they made 
their examinations. There was very little 
blistering from these burns.and most of the 
blistering was on parts of the body not 
treated with the mung-bean sprout juice. 

At the doctors’ suggestion, the plant put 


its chemist on the job of finding out what - 


had happened to make the impromptu treat- 
ment so effective. “After some months of 
testing,” says Vaughn, “the chemist found 
that in the accident a key enzyme had been 
stabilized in the mung bean vegetable prod- 
uct. Without this stabilization, the sprout 


would have been helpful only for a few 


minutes after they were first cut.” 
NO PATENT POSSIBLE BECAUSE IT’S VEGETABLE 


“Since we have a vegetable process rather 
than manmade ingredients, we cannot gét 
a patent for B-N-G. The big drug manu- 
facturers, or many of them, have offered 
to buy us out. Or to give us royalties up to 
20 percent. But we have worked hard on 
this, and put into it in all over $250,000. We 
are confident we have a product that would 
be a vital part of any home first-aid shelf 
and be a real boon to civil defense, which 
must expect thousands of blast burns in 
places where there will be few, if any, 
doctors around to treat the victims. 
~ “All want is some kind of Government 
contro. or supervised clinical tests on 


animals and humans. We feel sure this ~ 


would uphold all of our findings and reports 


so far. But it would also show if we were 
wrong, ae ae ee 


up shop.” 
It does seem odd that the National Re- — 
search Council, or some Scher qualia 


agency, cannot clear Artky ond Maty roXoura 


/ to test B-N-G. 
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An American Mining Man Answers 
Cerro de Pasco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1958 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
we have heard a great deal lately about 








-the. anti-Yankee sentiment in Peru 


which reached its peak with the shock- 
ing attack upon Vice President and Mrs. 
Nixon. Those whose -purposes. are so 
best served have not been reluctant to 
blame the sentiment on past, present, 
and future American trade policies, par- 
ticularly the efforts of domestic Amer- 
ican lead-zine producers to impose some 
sort of restriction upon the cutrate for- 
eign imports which are putting them out 
of business. 

Mr. G. W. DeLaMare, general mine 
superintendent of the United Park City 
Mines Co. in Utah, has offered quite an- 
other explanation in an outspoken letter 
to Mr. Robert P. Koenig, president of 
Cerro de Paseo, the American | firm 
which is the major—the only major— 
producer of lead and zinc in Peru. 

Mr. DeLaMare’s letter, which is self- 
explanatory, follows: ? 

Heser, Uran, May 24, 1958. 

Mr. RoBert P. Koentic, 

President, Cerro de Pasco Corp., 300 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Deak Mr. Kogntc: This is a personal letter 
stating my views concerning your recent 
statements about the American lead-zinc 
industry. 

I am general mine superintendent of the 
United Park City Mines Co. which is a small 
lead-zinc producer, and at present we are 
fighting to stay alive under depressed lead- 
zine prices. 

As you know these depressed prices were 
caused mainly by your corporation and other 
American corp6rations flooding the Ainérican 
market with cheap-labor produced foreign 
ores and concentrates. 

Your recent statements to the press to the 
effect “that you hope-that we (the American 
lead-zinc industry) in the not too distant 
future will be permitted to close our mines 
(and I assume, after that, go on the dole)” 
is about as asinine a statement that I have 
ever encountered. 

Your company, and I assume other com- 
panies in your position, have beep flooding 
the press with misleading statements. The 
following are two examples: (1) .The story 
that was given to the press that 35,000 miners 
would be put out of work in Peru if the 
United States Government adopted the rec- 
ommendations of the United States Tariff 
Commission. Your company is the only 
Major lead-zinc producer in Peru. Your 
total payroll is between 18,000 and 19,000 em- 
Ployees of which I would estimate only half 
were on lead-zine production. (2) The re- 
cent anti-Nrxon demonstrations were due to 
the anticipated tariff policies of the United 
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houses with dirt floors and each adobe house 
consisted of only 2 or 3 smali rooms with no 
plumbing attached to the houses. The min- 
ers that I had working under me were indus- 
trious and intelligent people and with train- 
ing produced as much as our present day 
American miner. 

The reason for the above information is 
that there are (as you know) only two classes 
of people in Peru; namely, the very wealthy 
and the very poor. .- 

The political policy of your company has 
been to work with the wealthy ruling class to 
keep the poor in a state of bondage and no 
attempt has been made to raise their living 
standards. 

The cry in Peru against. American imperial- 
ism is in my opinion justifiable and no weak 
propaganda excuse that tariffs are causing 
anti-Americanism in Peru will cover up the 
basic fact that your company (which in 
many Ways represents, in the minds of the 
Peruvians, the American people and the 
American Government) has exploited the 
Peruvians in direct contradiction to the 
American concept of freedom and justice. 

Your company and the United States Gov- 
ernment are definitely headed for trouble in 
Peru unless your company changes its feudal- 
istic policy toward its employees. Your 
company is not dealing with an ignorant 
people, and in the near future you are go- 
ing to be faced with these alternatives: (1) 
Treat your employees as equals and pay them 
a decent wage rate; or (2) have your com- 
pany expropriated by the Peruvian Govern- 
ment. 

In the meantime if your company does 
not change its present policies, the United 
States is going to reap a bitter harvest of 
anti-Americanism in Peru. 

It is a tragic thing that with all the po- 
litical and economic power that your com- 
pany has possessed in Peru that your com- 
pany could have been a leading factor in 
making Peru a showplace of democracy. 
The ingredients were all there, such as an 
industrious and intelligent people .and a 
wealth of natural resources. 

Instead of doing that and creating a strong 
ally for the United States, you have done 
just the opposite. 

Your company by following a policy of 
starvation wages has eliminated any chance 
of creating a strong middle class in Peru. By 
doing this your company has eliminated one 
of the strongest bulwarks of a democracy. 

The situation in Peru today is practically 
the same as when your company started op- 
erating 30 or 40 years ago. The weathy 
remain wealthy and the poor remain poor. 

The only change that has taken place, 
and it is a big one, is that the poor are de- 
termined not to remain poor. 

By your company policies, your company 
has. made the majority of the people of Peru 
ripe for communism, as they feel that all 
other avenues have been closed to them by 
which they can achieve their just means. 


Purthermore, your company and other 


- American-owned foreign lead-zinc producers 


are imperiling the future of the United 
States by your attempt to destroy the Ameri- 
can lead-zinc industry. Your memory and 
that of other presidents of American-owned 
foreign producers must be very short. 
I would like to refresh it with a fact that 
is vital to the security of the United States. 
In a recent article by Robert Dorang, staff 
reporter of the- Wall Street Journal, he de- 
scribes the Government’s attempt to recoup 
® part of a gigantic loss, “the richly laden 
cargo ships that went to the bottom of the 
during World War II.” 
. Dorang has an accompanying illustra- 
which pinpoints the location of 425 
sunk by submarine or 
y action along the Atlantic sea- 
6-month period in 1942. 
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Many of these ships were bearing minerals, 
metals, and other raw materials which were 
vital to the war effort. 


It was during this period of ship sinkings, 
if I remember correctly, that the Govern- 
ment of the United States thought we were 
going to lose World War II. 


Mr, Charles F. Willis, state secretary of 
the Arizona Small Mine Operators Associa- 
tion, has made the statement in connection 
with the above article that “it was these 
sinkings during World War II that convinced 
the Government and Congress that it was 
in the interest of national security to make 
our country less dependent upon foreign 
sources for strategic metals, minerals, and 
other materials.” 


By your attempts to destroy the American 
lead-zine industry, you are tampering with 
the security of the United States. 


In conclusion, there are a couple of other 
things that I would like to get off my chest. 
They are: (1) In all your statements to 
Congress and to the press you have never 
once revealed the basic fact that the major 
part of the American lead-zinc industry 
could compete with your company on fairly 
equal terms if you would pay anywhere near 
@ decent American wage to your employees. 
(2) I would suggest to the Senate group, 
investigating the recent anti-Nrxon demon- 
stration in Peru, to investigate the policies 
of your company and the bearing that these 
policies have on anti-Americanism in Peru. 

I am sending this letter to interested peo- 
ple who I hope will have the power to fight 
you and your kind and to those who I hope 
will publish it. 

Yours truly, 





G. W. DeLaMare. 





The Fifty-two Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 26, 1958 


Mr. MULTER.. Mr. Speaker, the 
Fifty-two Association of New York has 
done a tremendous job in benefiting hos- 
pitalized veterans and servicemen during 
its 13 years of existence. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following editorial which 
appeared in the New York Times of 
May 23, 1958: 

THE Firry-Two ASSOCIATION 

Beginning its 13th year, the Fifty-two As- 
sociation of New York expands its services 
to hospitalized veterans and servicemen on 
the town. Teams of volunteers go into the‘ 
hospitals and ply soldierg and sailors with 
food and small gifts. Professional enter- 
tainers are recruited to bring some fun into 
hospital wards. One of the unheralded serv- 
ices of Fifty-two is its “hobbies for the 
wounded” program which helps to defeat 
the monotony of prolonged confinement with 
creative activity. 

The head of the Veterans’ Administration, 
on the occasion of another anniversary for 
Fifty-two, noted that “many of our hos- 
pitalized veterans attest to your commend- 
able record by enthusiastic response to trips 
to the theatre, sporting events, parties, pic- 
nics, and fishing excursions.” Fifty-two still 
keeps a pledge made at the end of World 
War II: “The wounded shall never be for- 
gotten.” ‘. 
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Military Prestige and Rewards Reach 
New Heights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker,  subse- 
quent to World War II employment in 
industry, and civilian pursuits generally, 
made great advancement in wages and 
so-called fringe benefits. The Military 
Establishment did not secure similar 
benefits. Therefore, civilian employ- 
ment gained a very-considerable com- 
petitive advantage over the Military Es- 
tablishment. It could be reasonably 
said that as of 1953 members of the 
military were under an outmoded per- 
sonnel system. I am happy to state that 
this situation has not only been cor- 
rected but reversed. Because of laws 
passed by the Congress since 1953, the 
military now have a competitive advan- 
tage over industrial and civilian employ- 
ment. 

I am convinced that the Department 
of Defense, and the military depart- 
ments, have failed adequately to inform 
military personnel of the benefits now 
held by them over their civilian counter- 
parts. 

I am very pleased that in the Army, 
Navy, Air Force Journal of May 24 there 
is an article, and an editorial, pointing 
out that military prestige and rewards 
have reached new heights, The article 
was written by Mr. Louis R. Stockstill, 
legislative specialist of the Journal, He 
has done an excellent job. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
enclose that article and commend it to 
the membership. 

I also include the editorial from the 
Army, Navy, Air Force Journal of May 
24 on this same subject. 

I trust that this article and editorial 
will receive wide circulation within the 
military. 

PRESTIGE AND REWARDS OF CAREER SERVICE 
Reach New HercuTs; Forces Loox tgo 
Vicrory IN MULTI-BILLION-DOLLAR CAM- 
PAIGN 
The Armed Forces will be able to draw up 

powerful new battle lines next month in a 

running fight which they have lost consist- 

ently since the Korean war, but which now 
holds promise of dramatic victory. 

By the enactment. cf a modern system -of 
military compensation, Congress has given 
the services vital mesources with which to 
achieve professional fighting forces and the 
goal of “safety and solvency” set by President 
Eisenhower, the Commander in Chief. 

Rarely before in the Nation’s history have 
the prestige and rewards of career military 
service reached the heights that are marked 
by the Military Pay Act of 1958, with its ac- 
cent on higher pay for higher enlisted and 
officer ranks and recognition of responsibili- 
ties. 

The Pay Act is a culmination of the coor- 
dinated career-attractiveness fight that was 
begun during the fighting in Korea and which 
has continued ceaselessly for more than 5 
years. 

Joined in this effort have been the White 
House, the Department of Defense, the serv- 
ices, and the House and Senate Armed Serv- 
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ices Committees, which consistently have 
acted on the career-retention problem as a 
matter of top priority. The Journal, too, is 
proud of the part it has taken in the fight. 

The battle has been for a secure future 
and an improved standard of living for career 
service people and their families. 

It has been waged because the Nation be- 
came convinced that security would be jeop- 
ardized and defense costs greatly increased 
unless the excessive turnover of skilled mili- 
tary manpower could be checked. 

It has been a campaign to provide military 
men with realistic and promising goals to 
which they can aspire in the service of their 
country, without undue sacrifices in income 
and living standards. 

It is a battle which today carries a price 
tag of more than $11 billion. That is what 
will be spent for military personnel costs in 
the next year. 

The newest and most potent weapon 
brought to bear on the problem—the 1958 
Military Pay Act—will be wheeled into posi- 
tion on June 1. 

Under its impact, the United States, for the 
first time in its history, can look to a large, 
standing, professional, peacetime military 
force. 

For military families and for young men 
who are contemplating military service, this 
means the time has come to take a new look 
at the advantages and disadvantages of a 
career in the Armed Forces. 

Many are not fully aware of the vast 
changes which have taken place since Korea 
because these changes have been shaped a 
little at a time in the form of new laws 
whose powerful impact is just now begin- 
ning to hit home. 

Basically, these changes spell: 

Higher pay. 

Improved promotion opportunities. 

Better troop and family housing. 

Realistic survivor benefits. 

Expanded medical care. 

Exceptional retirement privileges. 

Unique educational opportunities. 

Special pay for doctors. 

Increased incentive pay for hazardous duty. 

Larger reenlistment bonuses. 

Tax-free subsistence and quarters allow- 
ances. 

Travel and transportation allowances. 

Moving (or dislocation) allowances. 

New social-security benefits. 

Increased death gratuities. 

Expanded commissary and exchange privi- 
leges. 

GI-type home loans. 

Increased readjustment pay. 

How do these emoluments and benefits 
stack up, dollarwise? 

First, under the new pay law, members of 
the Armed Forces will receive almost $6.4 
billion in basic pay, proficiency pay and (if 
the services adopt it) officer-responsibility- 
pay. 

To this, military families will receive 
$1,206 million in quarters allowances and 
$519 million in subsistance allowances, all 
tax free. The tax-free feature means a sav- 
ings of about $700 a year for senior officers 
who receive monthly SQA payments of 
$218.88. 

In addition, military personnel will draw 
$342 million in incentive pay for hazardous 
duty and $232 million for other types of spe- 
cial pay such as special pay for doctors, and 
foreign and sea duty pay. 

Men who reerilist in the Armed Forces will 
be richer by $148 million in bonus payments, 
and those who receive subsistence in kind 
will be served meals costing $531 million. 

About $179 million will go to those receiv- 
ing terminal leave, severance or readjustmeng§ 
pay. 

Clothing allowances will provide members 
of the military service with another $236 
million; the Government will pay $122 mil- 


lion into their social security fund and will | 








spend $688 million to transport men and 
their families on permanent changes of sta- 
tion. 

In addition, $86 million will be spent on 


medical care of military dependents anq ~ 


$640 million will be paid to those on the 
retired rolls. 

These payments add up to more than $11 
billion—more than one-fourth of the total 
military budget. 

They do not include two multi-million. 
dollar programs—survivor benefits, funded 
by the Veterans Administration; or military 
family housing, which is separated in the 
defense budget from other personnel- -type 


rograms. 
Nor does the $11 billion total include 
many other benefits of military service 


which go to make up the total standard of - 


living of individual servicemen or individ- 
ual service families. 

For example, all members of the Armed 
Forces are provided. free medical and dental 
care; schooling to improve their profes. 
sional, scientific, technical or administra. 
tive knowledge; access to recreational facili- 
ties such as swimming pools, golf courses, 
clubhouses; free legal aid; medical care for 
their families; liberal vacations and burial 
benefits. 

They also are given the opportunity to 
buy low-cost annuities for their families 


(Uniformed Services Contingency Option ' 


Act); to purchase homes on “GI-type” 
loans; to take college or university courses 
with the Government footing part of the 
bill; and to travel extensively throughout 
the world during their military careers. 

When families are moved to new 
ments, the Government pays them a “dis- 
location allowance,” to ease the financial 
impact of these shifts. 

If members die on active duty or of 4 
service-connected cause after leaving active 
duty, their widows are entitled (under the 
Survivor Benefits Act) to a lifetime income 
and their children are assisted until they 
reach maturity. Additionally, the widow 
will be entitled to social security benefits 
when she reaches old age. If the husband 
participated in the contingency option pro- 
gram, she also will be entitled to monthly 
checks from the USGOA fund. 

The dollar value of many of these bene- 
fits, when -added to basic pay, provide im- 
portant additional incentives for career 
service. 

A young enlisted man in pay grade E-5 
with over 6 years’ service will receive $210 
per month basic pay under the new pay bill. 
If he is married, he will receive either free 
Government quarters or a $77 quarters al- 
lowance, plus a $30 subsistence allowance, 
for a total annual income of $3,804, but in- 
cluding $1,284 which is not taxable. In 
addition, his uniforms are provided initially 
by the Government and maintained by & 
clothing allowance. He will receive 30 days’ 
leave. 

In the officer brackets a lieutenant colonel 
with 10 years’ service will receive $560 per 
month in basic pay under the new Pay Act. 
If he is married, he will be provided with 
Government quarters or a $137 quarters 


allowance, plus a $48 subsistence allowance, | 


for a total annual income of $8,940, includ- 
ing $2,220 which is not taxable. He also 
receives 30 days’ leave, although service re- 
quirements bar many from taking advantage 
of this privilege. 
A military career offers many new advan- 
_ tages as a result of congressional action in 
approving numerous forward-looking career 
incentive laws. The Defense 
has adopted and is continuing to explore 


new policies designed to ease the burdens 


of military life. 
There are, of course, disadvantages to 
life which are difficult to 


military 
but even in these problem areas some sd 


vances have been made, 


* 


May 27. 
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. Among the most troublesome aspects of nancial burden of family moves to new as- 


life in the Armed Forces are: 

Lack of housing. 

Disruption of family life, 

Constant moving about. 

Hazards of military service. 

Although many advances have been made 
on the housing front since the Korean war, 
there is still a large shortage of family hous- 
ing at military installations throughout the 
world. Millions of dollars are being poured 
into the program annually, but thousands 
of Armed Forces families continue to be sep- 
arated for long periods because they can- 
not obtain either Government quarters or 
private housing. 

Some families are forced to live in sub- 
standard houses, others in trailers and tiny 
apartments. Those who are handed their 
quarters allowance and told- to look for 
housing on the open market often find that 
the meager allowance will not pay their rent. 

For years, the services have found it nec- 
essary to make use of every available set of 
Government quarters, including quonset 
huts and converted barracks. Families as- 
signed to such inadequate housing have, in 
turn, had to forfeit their entire rental al- 
lowance for accommodations which, in many 
instances, were not worth half the price. 

The new reduced-rent law for substandard 
quarters is now working to ease this prob- 
lem from the financial angle, but it prob- 
ably will be years before the Armed Forces 
can completely eliminate the use of such 


_inadequate quarters. 


Meanwhile, however, new public quarters 
are being constructed under the Capehart 
program and with appropriated funds, and 
the services are acquiring and rehabilitating 
thousands of Wherry units for use as Gov- 
ernment quarters. 

These three programs are helping to ease 
the family housing shortage, but much re- 
mains to be done. 

There is need for Congress 40 review the 
adequacy of quarters allowances which have 
remained constant while rents have shot up. 
If the philosophy of quarters allowances is 
sound, then it follows that these allowances 
must be adjusted to more adequately reflect 
present-day requirements. 

In the area of troop housing there have 

been notable advances since the end of 
World War Il—more two-men units and 
fewer dormitory-type barracks for. enlisted, 
and more spacious BOQ’s. But, again, the 
improvements have not kept pace with the 
changing requirements for a professional 
military force, and much continued work 
needs to be accomplished in this important 
area, 
In the problem area involving separation 
of families, permanent changes of station 
and disruptions of family life there is no 
easy solution. These difficulties are a neces- 
sary result of military life, and cannot be 
Wholly eliminated by congressional action or 
Pentagon poli 

Although families must be separated com- 
pletely from time to time, must create new 
homes every few years and must transplant 
their children from school to schol, these 
disadvantages are offset to some extent by 
the opportunities for travel both at home 
and abroad, and the concomitant opportun- 
ity for the family to broaden its cultural and 
social stature. - 

At the same time, there have been some 
tangible gains in this field. The services 
have attempted, and are continuing their 
attempts, to provide greater stability by 

ening tours of duty in those areas 


_ Where it is possible for families to be to- 


Bether and by shortening tours in those 
areas where families must be separated. 
The Congress has assisted by 


smoothing 
the way for the construction of family hous- 


ing in major overseas areas, by providing 
dislocation allowances to help ease the fi- 


signments, by providing travel and trans- 
portation allowances, and by authorizing 
the Government to take care of such ex- 
pensive and cumbersome details as packing, 
crating, unpacking and storage. 

Other solutions may be in the offing, and, 
as the professional military force grows and 
personnel turnover slows down, there will 
be further opportunity to stabilize assign- 
ments to a greater degree. This is an area 
which the Defense Department will keep 
under constant study and revision. 

Another major disadvantage of military 
life involves the hazards connected with 
military training and warfare. These can- 
not be eliminated completely, although 
much progress has been made in providing 
safety factors wherever possible, particularly 
in peacetime training and operations. And, 
the Congress, to help offset the problem, has 
established incentive pay for fliers, subma- 
riners, paratroopers, and others who take 
unusual risks in their daily assignments. 

The Defense Department and the Congress 
also work unceasingly to provide the United 
States Armed Forces with the best possible 
weapons, equipment, clothing, food, medical 
attention, and protective devices to guard 
against death, injury, and disease. 

As can be seen from this summary, con- 
siderable attention has been devoted to 
methods of improving the career attractive- 
ness of the Armed Forces. The end is not 
in sight, but the lot of the career serviceman 
and his family has improved immeasurably 
over the past several years. 

Many areas of improvement are still under 
investigation, and the full impact has not 
yet been felt of many changes now under- 
way. - 

Chief among the latter is the new military 
pay law.. When the House Armed Services 
Committee reported the pay bill to the 
House in March, it said: 

“The Committee on Armed Services is 
well aware of the fact that there are other 
factors besides pay which enter into the 
question of whether or not an officer or en- 
listed man will make the service a career. 

“Many of these factors cannot be made 
subject to legislation, such as stability of as- 
signment, overseas duty, absence from fami- 
iies, and the lack of a home with permanent 
roots in a local community. There are other 
conditions which are being solved slowly but 
which involve large expenditures of public 
funds—such as adequate housing. 

“But,” the committee continued, “the new 
pay law, while costly, may well prove to be 
the most sound investment ever made by the 
American people. 

“It is intended to provide adequate re- 
muneration for the skills, the experience, the 
maturity and the responsibility assumed by 
service personnel who must be familiar with 
the modern weapons systems so complex in 
nature as to make the weapons of World War 
II appear as simple as the bow and arrow in 
comparison. 

“The problem of retaining skilled personnel 
must be solved for national survival may de- 
pend upon the success or failure of the solu- 
tion. In the opinion of the Committee on 
Armed Services,.the proposed legislation will 
go far toward accomplishing the results 
desired.” : 


ATTRACTIVENESS TaLLY SHOws GAINS 


Here is a list of major personnel laws 


passed by Congress since 1953 in the effort to 
raise career attractiveness in the Armed 
Forces: 


Eighty-third Congress. (1953-54): Nurse 
Corps tment grades, Contingency Op- 
tion Act, Army MSC colonel distribution, 
Officer Grade Limitations Act, voluntary re- 
tirement rights, Warrant Officer Act, Veteri- 
mary Corps credit, reenlistment bunus, Navy 
MSC chief, Reserve Officer Personnel Act. 
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Eighty-fourth Congress (1955-56): Career 
Incentive Act, Draft* Act, semimonthly pay, 
male nurses, Medical Career Incentive Act, 
Dependent Medical Care Act, Navy Staff Corps 
running mates, Navy promotion exams, 
WAVE promotions, Reserve readjustment 
pay, Regular Officer Augmentation Act, fleet 
Reserve transfers, Survivor Benefits Act. 

Eighty-fifth Congress (1957-58): Sub- 
standard quarters refunds, expanded PX 
sales, nurses-medical specialists incentives, 
1958 Military ‘Pay Act. 





Sreapy GAINS RAIseE STATURE OF SERVICE 
‘ CAREERS 


The downgrading in the desirability of life 
careers in the armed services which fol- 
lowed World War II and the Korean war 
not only has been stopped, but the concerted 
nonpartisan efforts of leaders in the Depart- 
ment of Defense and Congress have resulted 
in restoring to service careers the prestige 
and attractiveness traditionally accompany- 
ing the honorable profession of arms. 

The comprehensive survey of the legisla- 
tive and administrative steps taken over the 
past 5 or 6 years to restore career attractive- 
ness is revealing of the broad extent of the 
results thus far achieved. The Journal is 
truly proud of the part it has played in the 
continuing effort to bring about these im- 
provements. 

The decline in career attractiveness was as 
inevitable as it was dangerous. It originated 
from the same causes that led to the rapid 
deterioration of our Armed Forces after the 
victory in Japan. The people and Congress 
were tired of war and were willing to sac- 
rifice armament for peace. Military person- 
nel were targets for many and diverse 
charges and economies. The situation grew 
steadily worse; long-standing traditional 
rights were taken from service personnel; 
their commissary and exchange privileges 
were severely curtailed; construction of Gov- 
ernment housing was stopped entirely and 
reliance placed On scarce high-rental quar- 
ters; pay lagged not only behind industry 
but proportionately behind that of other 
Government departments. 

As the situation worsened the service 
leadership began to grow alarmed, particu- 
larly as the career retention rates fell lower 
and lower, cost of recruiting and training 
rose higher and higher, and efficiency became 
difficult and costly to maintain. 

One of the first major efforts to pinpoint 
the trouble was the famed Womble Commit- 
tee, officially the ad hoc committee on the 
future of miiltary service as a career that 
will attract and retain capable career per- 
sonnel. Headed by Rear Adm. J. P. Womble, 
Jr., this group pulled no punches. It said 
that world commitments had burdened per- 
sonnel with “instabiilty and abnormal hard- 
ship, particularly lengthy family separa- 
tions”; that there was irresponsible criticism 
of the implementation of national military 
policy, and “slanderous attacks and criticism 
of military leaders.” Pay had not kept pace 
with the cost of living, extra pays and com- 
pensatory benefits had declined, dental and 
medical care had lessened—on and on the 
committee told the sad story of what had 
happened to careers and what was necessary 
to restore them to their former position of 
attractiveness. 

The story of accomplishments since then 
is told in the Journal’s survey. Perfec- 
tion has not been attained, there are always 
ways to improve, but forward-looking legis- 
lators, Department of Defense officials, and 
an aware public have brought about such 
great improvements that the status of serv- 
ice career personnel is now better than any 
time since World War II. Men and women 
can be proud to serve in the forces of the 
United States and proud of the prestige it 
gives them to serve their Nation. 

While the Journal derives considerable 
satisfaction in the strides that have been 
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miade, we do not by any means consider the 
job done. Administratively, full advantage 
must be taken of the new laws to get the 
most efficiency and economy from the man- 
agement tools Congress has provided, Also, 
as we pointed out in the editorial in our 
issue of May 10, there are further improve- 
ments needed. Thus, while pointing out 
the advances that have been made, we at 
the same time pledge our best efforts to 
continue the campaign for the best of liv- 
ing standards and professional recognition 
for service personnel and their families. 


Syrian Orthodox Jubilee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of 
May 16, 1958, on the occasion of the 50th 

-anniversary of the founding of St. 
Mary’s Syrian Orthodox Church of 
Wilkes-Barre: 

SYRIAN ORTHODOX JUBILEE 


The 50th anniversary of the founding of 
St. Mary’s Syrian Orthodox Church, city, to 
be observed this weekend with special reli- 
gious services and social activities, is an un- 
usual milestone in many respects. 

The church is the only Syrian Orthodox 
congregation in the city and in the area. 
The nearest ones are at Allentown in eastern 
Pennsylvania and at Greensburg in western 
Pennsylvania. 

Syrians, who came to America roughly 6 
decades ago in large numbers, left their na- 
tive land to escape religious persecution. 
Syria is an Arab land, 95 percent of the popu- 
lation being Moslem and 6 percent Christian, 
For 6 centuries, the country was under 
Turkish rule and Christians encountered dif- 
ficulties at every turn. 

Immigrants to America from other lands, 
except for the Pilgrim Fathers and a limited 
number of others, came here principally for 
economic reasons, But the Christian Syrians 
came to this country to enjoy the blessing 
of religious liberty. 

Members of this denomination trace their 
faith to the days of St. Paul at Antioch. 
This ancient.city, which was a metropolis 
of some 500,000 three centuries before Christ, 
and the third largest city in the Roman 
Empire, was a melting pot. 

The arrivals in Wilkes-Barre at the turn 
of the century were men and women in poor 
circumstances. In a country with strange 
customs and language, the men went into 
the mines as laborers and engaged in other 
menial tasks. Even when there was no bread 
on the table, they provided funds for a 
house of worship, such was their tradition - 
of faith. 

Today, St. Mary’s Syrian Orthodox Church 
has 275 families and its members number 
approximately 1,000. The second genera- 
tion has been assimilated in the community 
and is represented in most lines of en- 
deavor as well as in business, service clubs, 
fraternal bodies and civic groups. One of 
the proofs of assimilation is that 90 percent 
of the marriages of Syrians in Wilkes-Barre 
is with individuals of other denominations, 
the largest percentage in America. The 
Syrians are proud of the fact they get along | 
well with their neighbors. 
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The Syrian Orthodox Church has 500,000 
members in Syria and 200,000 scattered 
throughout the world, principally in Aus- 
tralia, South America, and the United States. 
In this country, membership is about 70,000 
because of quota restrictions under the im- 
migration setup. 

The enthusiasm which the golden jubilee 
has engendered is understandable in the 
light of the history of the congregation and 
the denomination itself. 





State of the Economy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 26, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Banking and Currency Committee has 
just concluded hearings into the current 
recession. The testimony adduced at 
those hearings, by witnesses from all over 
the country, gives no reason for optimism 
unless positive steps are taken and taken 
without delay. 

In this connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the following 
editorial which appeared in the New 
York Times of May 22, 1958: 

STATE OF THE ECONOMY 


In his address Tuesday evening President 
Eisenhower suggested that the worst of the 
recession may be over and that an economic 
upturn may be in the making. Though 
qualified, these statements suggest an opti- 
piistic evaluation of the present situation. 
Such an attitude is not to be taken lightly, 
both because it gives us a clue to the Presi- 
dent’s thinking in preparing policy and be- 
cause he has the vast facilities of the United 
States Government at his disposal. He can, 
if he wishes, be the best-informed person in 
the country on the economy. But he chose 
to couch his remarks Tuesday evening in gen- 
eral terms without offering statistical evi- 
dence. Let us look at the statistics. 

That there is some basis for believing that 
improvement has taken place is clear. Steel 
production this week is scheduled at the 
highest level since last January. The sharp- 
est drop in some time took place earlier this 
month in the number of workers covered by 
unemployment insurance. Automobile pro- 
duction last week rose more than 10 percent 
above the preceding week. Presumably the 
President had such data in mind when he 
spoke. Doubts begin to arise, however, 
when we look beyond the bare figures them- 
selves. This week’s production of steel is 
scheduled at only 54.9 percent of capacity, 
and the fact that this is the highest rate 
since last January emphasizes how heavy the 
recession’s impact has been on the steel in- 
dustry. Moreover, the possibility that some 
of the recent and prospective improvement 
im, steel orders may represent only hedge 
buying against the chance of steel-price in- 
creases this summer adds to the uncertainty. 
The automobile industry is still plagued with 
a large overhanging supply of unsold cars. 
The number of persons receiving unemploy- 
ment insurance is still more than twice the 
same number a year ago. Meanwhile, in 
other fields new cuts have been announced in 
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pressions of his hopes, which we share, rather 
than of certainties. But is it wise to base 
national policy on uncertain hopes, 
cially when the disappointment of these 
hopes could be so expensive? 





The Splendid Community Welfare Coun- 
cil of Milwaukee, Symbol of American 
Voluntary Activity 


EXTENSION ad REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
_ OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 


previously brought to the attention of 
my colleagues the fine work of United 





Red Feather campaigns throughout the | 


land which raise funds for Community 
Chests. 

One of splendid grassroots organiza. 
tions which provides what I earnestly 
believe is a model for joint planning for 
health, welfare and recreation, is the 
Community Welfare Council of Milwau- 
kee County. 

The Council has enlisted the serv- 
ices of outstanding businessmen, labor, 
church, professional, and other civic 
leaders, together with industrious house- 
wives and many other civic-spirited folks 
who rightly recognize that they are their 
brother’s keeper, 

Within the past few days the Coun- 
cil has been hard at work, as usual; this 
time it is making preparations for the 
annual Chest drive, which supports 53 
réd feather health and welfare services. 

It has been looking, for example, into 
problems of aid to the splendid YMCA; 
it has been analyzing problems raised 
by the Wisconsin State law, establishing 
a@ 1-year residence requirement for eli- 
gibility for public assistance. 

Indeed, wherever and however the 
health and well-being of the citizens 
of Greater Milwaukee is involved, the 
Council can be expected to work dili- 
gently on behalf of the public interest. 

I commend the Council and salute 
President Van W. Coddington, his fellow 
officers and members of the board of di- 
rectors, committee leaders, and the other 
workers in the Lord’s vineyard. I salute 
as well the component organizations of 
the Council which work as a team, de- 
spite individual approaches and back- 
grounds. 

VOLUNTARY, PRIVATE WORK SUPPLEMENTS 

And whiy, especially, do I make these 
comments today? 

Because, as I have frequently stated, 
the voluntary principle is the American 
principle. Shortly, we in the Senate will 
take up the President’s unemplo: 
compensation bill, with proposed am 
ments, 
assistance. 

This is a significant and 
a _ with oe 

be debated on its merits, and 
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doubt, enacted in somewhat revised 


form. 

But that is a public measure, an of- 
ficial measure, a governmental measure, 

What I am speaking of today are those 
wonderful and varied groups in our land 
which serve privately, voluntarily, on 
their own initiative. These private citi- 
gens and groups represent the essence 
of the free American way, the voluntary 
way, or, as the late Russell Davenport 
called it, the associative way. 

These private groups often have tough 
financial problems, especially during 
periods of an economic slump; never- 
theless they persevere, as does the 
Council. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
of certain materials illustrating the fine 
work of the Council, and listing its key 
leaders, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Community Welfare Council of Milwaukee 
County, joint planning for health, welfare, 
and recreation; conducting Community 
Chest campaign, 606 East Wisconsin Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Broadway 1-0738: W. W. 
Coleman, honorary chairman; directors, Van 
W. Coddington, chairman of the board; 
Steven E. Keane,? president; Frederic Sam- 
mond, vice president; Charles W. Stone, vice 
president; John A. Puelicher, treasurer; 
Mrs. Herman Merker, secretary; John C. 
Borden; Catherine B. Cleary; Hon. John A. 
Decker; Mrs. Otto L. Falk; Rev. Andrew G. 
Finnie; Frederick E. Foerster, M. D.; J. F. 
Friedrick; John 8. Hirschboeck, M. D.; George 
F, Kasten; Walter C. Karstedt; Hon. John J. 
Kenney; Norman R. Klug; George H. Likert, 
Jr.; L. B. McKnight;? John H. Paige; E. R. 
Prince; Philip Ryan; Arthur P. Schmidt; 
Clinton E. Stryker; Gould W. Van Derzee; R. 
E. Vogt: J. R. Wallace; Thad F. Wasielewski; 
John D. Wellman; executive director; Ray- 
mon S. McClelland, Lee Miller, Louise A. 
Root, associate executives. Ss 


Excerpts From 1957 ANNUAL REPORT OF CoM- 
MUNITY WELFARE CoUNCIL, How You SEE It 
Everyone—and particularly a businessman 
like myself—has an awareness of the many 
fund-raising campaigns being ‘conducted 
each year in Milwaukee County. 
The first or factfinding phase of the 
Greater Milwaukee Committee fund-raising 


study has been completed and a report pub-. 


lished. The second phase, that of arriving 


- at recommendations based ‘on information 


now available, is underway. Edmund Fitz- 
gerald has been appointed chairman for this 
part of the study and is being assisted by 
Vice Chairman Edward Gerhardy. As there 
is considerable work still ahead of the com- 
mittee, it will probably be some time the 
latter part of 1958 before the final report is 
published. 


The study caused me to renew my interest 
in our federated Chest campaign. I decided 
to talk to Norman R. Klug, the 1957 Com- 
munity Chest campaign chairman, to get a 
closer view of the Chest’s united way of 
campaigning. , 

I found that the 1957 campaign would 
Taise funds for 53 red feather services. John 
C. Borden was chairman of the Chest agency 
committee whose job it is to review proposed 
‘gency budgets before the campaign 


goal 
4s set by the council’s board of directors. 


Borden and his volunteers had a 
tough assignment.. use budgets which 
fame to them were extremely tight. Never- 
theless, $463,703 were taken out during the 
__——........ 


*Executive committee. 
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budget review and this admittedly cut into 
services a bit. 

A record high goal, $4,763,265, was estab- 
lished. It was 4.96 percent greater than the 
previous campaign collected and 7.4 percent 
above last year’s goal. The federated family 
of Chest agencies now included the Multiple 
Sclerosis Society of Milwaukee County for 
the first time. Funds to operate a new 
branch Boys’ Club were included as were 
funds for Goodwill Industries, which was self- 
supporting the year before. 

By October the campaign organization grew 
to thousands of volunteers. They raised 
$4,686,470, the highest amount in local Chest 
history, and reached 984 percent of their 
goal. A number of factors. were thought to 
be the reasons why this was the first cam- 
paign since 1953 to fall beneath its goal; 
the effects of the prevailing economic con- 
dition, and the epidemics of Asian flu and 
baseball fever which cut into volunteer 
strength. Still, the amount raised was some- 
thing to be very proud of—$148,258 more 
than collected in the pace-setting 1956 cam- 
paign. Any way you look at it, the cam- 
paigners did a tremendous job. They worked 
to spread the use of the three yardsticks of 
giving: The Fair Share Plan for persons with 
incomes of $7,000 or more; the 30 minute-a- 
month plan for hourly workers, and the cor- 
porate yardstick for firm giving. Analysis 
after campaign showed that this work paid 
off. While employment was down in several 
of the larger firms, total contributions from 
their employees increased—an indication of 
the acceptance of these plans. 

Now we can look ahead to the 1958 cam- 
paign. Our major fund-raising problems 
seem to be the same: (1) Can we'set a goal 
which is realistic and attainable and at the 
same time satisfy the needs of people in 
our community for red feather health, wel- 
fare, and recreation services, and (2) can 
we, through successful showings, make fed- 
erated financing attractive to agencies now 
conducting individual campaigns? The 
chest’s open-door policy toward these agen- 
cies remains an invitation to those which 
want to join in the united way of cam- 
paigning. 

I discovered that the council relies heavily 
on research—as we do in advertising. The 
council’s research department provides a 
sound, factual basis for all studies and in- 
formation coming from the organization. It 
gives a fact-finding and analysis service to 
all other council functions—social planning, 
campaign, budgeting, and others—as well as 
to member agencies. One such report was 
the goal-setting guideposts which was used 
by the board in determining this year’s goal. 
Uniquely, the research department is the 
only place offering this particular kind of 
research in our community. The depart- 
men’t activities are guided by a research 
committee chaired by Charles W. Stone. 

The council also has a complete year- 
round public relations program which works 
not only for the chest but the entire coun- 
cil operations. I learned this when I was 
invited to take part in the council’s 1957 
public relations clinic for member agency 
staffs and volunteers by James Baker, chair- 
man of the council’s public relations com- 
mittee. A part of the public-relations pro- 
gram is a speakers’ bureau; established in 
1957. Speakers were recruited from agencies 
and the bureau was promoted through news- 
papers, radio, and a booklet distributed to 
clubs and organizations. It’s. been well- 
received and kept busy. A public-relations 
newsletter, CWC Roundup, goes out to coun- 
cil member agencies monthly to give them 
encouragement and information to help 
them with their own public relations 
endeavors. 

I learned, too, that during the past year 
the council’s newsletters, CWC Letter and 
Chest Chat, underwent changes in their dis- 
tribution and format as recommended by 
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the public relations committee. A steady 
stream of newspaper coverage of council ac- 
tivities goes out and radio and television 
material is distributed to stations. 

A great deal of the public relations de- 
partment’s work is to assist other groups 
within the council in interpreting or promot- 
ing their work. An example of how this is 
done concerns the Christmas bureau con- 
ducted by the citizens service department. 
The bureau is a clearinghouse for philan- 
thropic Christmas giving—working between 
agencies and people who want to help others. 
Through it people in need of help who are 
known to agencies receive what they need. 
Wasteful duplication is avoided. The bu- 
reau doesn’t ‘solicit Christmas gifts but at- 
tempts to reach everyone with its story of 
how to help others wisely. Newspapers are 
given informative stories on the bureau. A 
leaflet is prepared for distribution to clubs 
and groups. Television interviews high- 
light the bureau. The public relations arm 
of the council helps in these uses of publicity 
mediums. 

The citizens service department itself is a 
strong link between the council and the pub- 
lic. It lists all available volunteer jobs in 
agencies and through placement interviews 
finds the right place for a person who wants 
to devote time to community service. Last 
year 440 people found satisfying volunteer 
work through the service. The department 
also helps groups to find service projects— 
and assisted 154 to do so in 1957. Mrs. 
James Taylor is chairman. 

Through council efforts of this kind—re- 
search, public relations programs, encourage- 
ment of citizens’ service—more people learn 
about health and welfare in our community. 
When people are given a better, more con- 
crete understanding of health and welfare 
services, they will give more interest and 
support to improving them. 


MEMBER ORGANIZATIONS 


American Cancer Society, Milwaukee di- 
vision. 

American Red Cross, Milwaukee County 
Chapter. 

Associated Hospital Service, Inc. 

B’nai B’rith Youth Organization. 

Boy Scouts of America. 

Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance, Social Security Administration, down- 
town office, south office. 

Catholic Social Welfare Bureau.’ 

Central Agency for Chronically I1.1 

Cerebral Palsy Clinic of the Medical Society 
of Milwaukee County. 

Cerebral Palsy League. 

Child Care Centers, Inc.? 

Children’s Court, Probation Department. 

Children’s Outing Association.! 

Children’s Service Society of Wisconsin.’ 

College Women’s Club. 

Cudahy Health Department. 

Curative Workshop of Miiwaukee, Inc.’ 

Dairy Council of Milwaukee. 

Easter Seal Society of Milwaukee County. 

Family Court, Domestic Conciliation De- 
partment. 

Family Service of Milwaukee. 

Federation of Jewish Women’s Organiza- 
tions. 

*Fox Point-Bayside Health Department. 
Franklin City Health Department. 
Friendship House. 

Girl Scouts of Milwaukee County, Inc." 

Greater Milwaukee Dental Association, Inc. 
Hospital Council of Milwaukee County, Inc. 
House of the Good Shepherd. 

Housing Authority of the City of Mil- 
waukee, 

International Institute. 

Jewish Community Center of Milwaukee." 

Jewish Family and Children’s Service.' 
Jewish Vocational Service. 

Junior League of Milwaukee, 

Lakeside Children’s Center.* 

League of Women Voters of Milwaukee 
County. 


1 Red Feather services. 
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Legal Aid Society. 

Lutheran Children’s Friend Society of 
Wisconsin, 

Lutheran Welfare Society of Wisconsin.* 

Marquette University College of Nursing. 

Marquette University Dental School. 

Marquette University School of Medicine. 

Marquette Woman’s League. 

Medical Society of Milwaukee County. 

Medical Society of Milwaukee County, 
Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Milwaukee Blood Center, Inc. 

Milwaukee Boys’ Club.* 

Milwaukee Branch, National Association 
for Advancement of Colored People. 

Milwaukee Catholic Home for the Aged.’ 

Milwaukee Chapter of Muscular Dystrophy 
Associations of America,’ Inc. 

Milwaukee Children’s Hospital.* 

Milwaukee Christian Center.* 

Milwaukee County Association for Mental 
Health.* 

Milwaukee County Chapter, 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 

Milwaukee County CIO Community Serv- 
ices Commission. 

Milwaukee .County Council of Churches. 

Milwaukee County Council, The American 
Legion. 

Milwaukee County Dental Hygienists As- 
sociation. 

Milwaukee County, Institutions and De- 
partments: Asylum; Children’s Home; De- 
partment of Public Welfare; Division of 
Child Welfare; Division of Family Welfare 
and Relief; Division of Olid Age Assistance; 
Dispensary, Emergency Unit; Guidance 
Clinic; Hospital; Hospital for Mental Dis- 
eases; Infirmary; Muirdale Sanatorium. 

Milwaukee County Park Commission. 

Milwaukee County Psychological Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

Milwaukee County USO Committee, Inc. 

Milwaukee Dietetic Association. 

Milwaukee District, Wisconsin State Nurses 
Association. s 

Milwaukee Goodwill Industries. 

Milwaukee Health Department. 

Milwaukee Hearing Society.* 

Milwaukee Junior Bar Association. 

Milwaukee Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Milwaukee League for Nursing. 

Milwaukee Metropolitan Crime Prevention 
Commission. 

Milwaukee Protestant Home for the Aged. 

Milwaukee Psychiatric Services.1 

Milwaukee Public Schools: Department of 
Municipal Recreation and Adult Education, 
Division of Pupil Personnel. 

Milwaukee Sanitarium Foundation, Inc. 

” Milwaukee Urban League.’ 

Milwaukee Woman’s Service Club. 

Mount Sinai Hospital and Dispensary. 

Multiple Sclerosis Society of Milwaukee. 

Municipal and District Courts Probation 
Department. 

National Association of Social Workers, 
Southeastern Wisconsin Chapter. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

Neighborhood House. 

Norris Foundation. 

River Hills Health Department. 

St. Charles Boys’ Home.* 

St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum. 

St. Michael Hospital. 

St. Rose Orphan Asylum.1 

St. Vincent de Paul Society of Milwaukee. 

St. Vincent’s Infant Asylum.* 

Salvation Army.'! 

Scandinavian-American 
Home. 

Shorewood Health Department. 

Shorewood Opportunity School. 

State Board of Vocational and Adult Edu 
cation, Rehabilitation Division. f 

State Department of Public Welfare: Divi- 
sion for Children and Youth, Division of Cor- 
rections, Division of Public Assistance, 

Travelers’ Aid Society of Milwaukee.* 

United Cerebral Palsy of Miiwaukee, Inc. 


National 


Old People’s 





1 Red Feather services. 
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United Church Women of the Milwaukee 
Area. 

United States District Court Probation 
Office. 

United States Veterans’ Administration: 
Center, Milwaukee Regional Office. 

University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, De- 
partment of Social Work. ‘* 

Veterans’ Service Center.* 

Visiting Nurse Association. 

Volunteers of America Day Nurseries.* 

Wauwatosa Health Department. 

Wauwatosa Public Schools, Department of 
Special Education and Guidance. 

West Allis Health Department. 

West Allis Public Schools: Department of 
Special Education, Department of Recreation. 

West Milwaukee Health Department, ) 

Whitefish Bay Health Department. 

Whitefish Bay Schools, Department of Rec- 
reation and Adult Education. 

Wisconsin Antituberculosis Association. 

Wisconsin Chapter Arthritis and Rheuma- 
tism Foundation. 

Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers—Fourth District. 

Wisconsin Council for Mentally Retarded 
Children, Milwaukee Area Chapter. 

Wisconsin Diabetes Association. 

Wisconsin Epilepsy League, Inc. 

Wisconsin Heart Association.* 

Wisconsin Service Association. 

Wisconsin State Employment Service. 

Wisconsin Welfare Council.* 

Women’s- Court and Civic Conference of 
Milwaukee County. 

Women’s Welfare Board. 

YMCA.* 

YWCA.t 

Youth Aid Bureau of the Milwaukee Police 
Department. 

Associate agencies: 

American Branch, International Social 
Service,Inc. . 

American Social Hygiene Associaiton.* 

Blinded Veterans’ Association, Inc.* 

Common Council for American Unity.* 

Council on Social Work Education. 

Lad Lake, Inc, 

National Child Labor Committee 

National Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion. 

National Recreation Association.t 

United Seamen’s Service.* 

USsO.* 

Excerpts From CWC LETTER 

FAMILY AND CHILD WELFARE ANNUAL MEETING 


“The Nation’s population is increasing 
faster than its labor force,” John H. Smith 
told participants at the annual meeting of 
the CWC’s Family and Child Welfare Divi- 
sion. Smith, professor of commerce at the 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, talked 
on the future shortage of workers and said, 
“To prevent a decline in the goods and serv- 
ices which willbe produced, the United 
States must increase the goods output by 
two-fifths by 1965.” 

Joseph E. Baldwin, director of the Public 
Welfare Department, wlio followed Mr. Smith 
on the program cautioned that, “The de- 
pendent population, including those on so0- 
cial security and pensions, may increase their 
count twice again in the coming years and 
not be able to produce for community needs.” 

Mrs. E. J. Van Patten was reelected to the 
chairmanship of the division. The commit- 
tee personnel remained the same except for 
the election of one new member, Harvey D. 
Wilmeth. 

METROPOLITAN GROUP STUDIES AREA NEED 


Study of health and welfare needs and 
services in communities adjacent to Mil- 
waukee County has been stated by the met- 
ropolitan area committee. 


em ee en armen 
2 Red Feather services, 
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Edmund B. Fitzgerald is chairman of this 


committee, which will add members from 


time to time. 
They are now discussing the townships of 


Menofhonee, Brookfield, New Berlin, ang 
Muskego in Waukesha County, and Mequon 


and Thiensville in Ozaukee County. 
Services in Milwaukee County of Red 


Feather agencies are available to people who 
live or work in Milwaukee County. The 


committee will investigate the necessity ang 
possible methods of providing and financing 


health and welfare services in the areas 


under consideration. 

The committee agreed that the welfare 
planning and study of services must go hand 
in hand with any consideration of financial 
campaigns, and that its charge from the 


CWC board of directors included the ele. 


ments of planning in its study. 


LS 
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Friend of the Ailing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF - 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 5, 1958 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Honor- 
able Joseph Hendrix Himes has com- 
pleted another milestone in a long life 
of service and achievement that in- 
cluded membership in this House during 
the 67th Congress. A longtime resident 
of Canton, Ohio, Mr. Himes served the 
district which E now have the honor of 
representing here. 

The Evening Star takes editorial note 
of Mr. Himes’ resignation as president 
of Group Hospitalization, Inc., of the 
District, and I will include the editorial 
as part of my remarks. 

In addition, let me say that Mr. Himes’ 
remarkable career included many other 
activities of a charitable and public 
service nature. He was a leader of the 
Red Cross and in the First World War 
he won recognition for his part in the 
distribution of surplus food to the needy. 
He has served on the boards of various 
charitable and educational institutions, 
including Mount Union College in my 
own district and thé Maryland State 
School for the Deaf during his residence , 
as a citizen of Maryland. 

The energy and leadership demon- 
strated in this public career is but a rée- 
flection of his remarkable achievements 
in business.. Starting as a cinder pitman 
in the steel industry, he soon rose to the 
position of géneral manager. He 
success aS a banker and in other busi- 
ness enterprises throughout his life. 

Under leave to extend, I include the _ 
Evening Star editorial: 

FRIEND OF THE AILING 

The resignation of Joseph H. Himes 3 
president of Group Hospitalization, Inc., ends — 
@ quarter-century of extraordinary commu- ~— 
nity service devoted to lightening the bur- 
dens of persons confronted with the neces 
sity ‘of being hospitalized. Mr. Himes, e. 4 
president of Columbia, Hospital im 1933-Wa 
concerned with the difficulties which ried 
families had in bearing the financial a 
of hospital care for their loved ones. #® 
decided to do something about the problem. — 
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His first move was to call a public meeting 
to discuss possibilities of a prepayment plan 
to ease the impact of hospital bills. From 
this meeting emerged eventually Group Hos- 
pitalization, Washington’s prepayment plan 
that last year made it relatively easy for 
local members to pay bills totaling nearly 
$11.5 million. In 1948 the program was ex- 
panded with the establishment of Medical 
Service of the District of Columbia, the local 
Blue Shield plan for which GHI serves as 
agent. 

ewith the economic-aid-to-the-ailing sys- 
tem now benefiting more than three-fourths 
of a million residents of the Washington 
area, Mr. Himes leaves with the satisfaction 
ef having earned the gratitude of the whole 
community. 





Need for an Air Traffic Cop 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


E OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
U. S. News & World Report for May 30 
has as its lead story an account of the 
growing alarm over the air tragedies 
that have been occurring with alarming 
frequency. The people are demanding 
that this Russian roulette in the air be 
brought to a halt. One obvious solu- 
tion, it seems to me, is to provide a single 
traffic cop for the air who will have con- 
trol of the movements of military air- 
craft as well as civilian. This is what is 
provided in the bill introduced by the 
junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney], which I have had the honor 
to cosponsor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “More 
Crashes in the Air—Drive on for New 
Controls” be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. , 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

More CraASHES IN THE AIR—DrIvE ON FoR NEW 
CONTROLS 

A crisis in the skies over the United States 
came suddenly to a head last week. A third 
Major disaster in 34% months brought action 
from the White House to relieve the Nation’s 
crowded airways. In Congress, demands 
arose for more drastic action. 

On May 20, a military jet trainer collided 

“with a civilian transport plane. Twelve per- 

sons died. President Eisenhower had flown 
through the area of this crash, over Mary- 
land, only a few hour previously. 

That same day, a plane that carried news- 
men accompanying President Eisenhower had 
to dodge to avoid a collision. ‘ 

. Amonth earlier, a military jet hurtled into 

&@ passenger xt near Las Vegas, Nev. 
Forty-nine died in that crash. On February 
1, 48 were killed over a Los Angeles suburb 
when a military air transport and a Neptune 
patrol bomber came together. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board, on May 17, 
Teported that in 1957 there were 971 near 

- Misses between in the air, an aver- 
ee gia 3 per day. All but 62 incidents 

ce airspace supposedly supervised 
by civilian traffic centers. More than half of 
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increasing speeds, means less and less air- 
space per plane every day.” 
REACTION IN WASHINGTON 

On May 21, the day after the collision over 
Maryland, an appropriations subcommittee 
of the House, headed by Representative 
Prince Preston, Democrat of Georgia, de- 
manded that the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration put emergency air-safety rules into 
effect immediately. Flying today, Mr. Pres- 
ton said, resembles Russian roulette. 

That request was rejected by the CAA 
on the ground that such emergency rules 
would overstrain ground-control facilities 
now in existence. But President Eisen- 
hower, after meeting with Congressmen, or- 
dered restrictions applied to military flights 
in airways used by the Nation’s giant com- 
mercial transports. 

Everywhere, there is alarm over the grow- 
ing number of collisions and near collisions. 

Clarence Sayen, president of the Airline 
Pilots Association, warned that the Mary- 
land and Nevada crashes can happen again 
today or tomorrow. A United States Senator 
described the present rate of midair colli- 
sions as “murder in the air.” 

An organization representing 65,000 pilots 
and aircraft owners protested Air Force 
plans for a mass flight of 20 jets over Wash- 
ington, D. C., at Memorial Day ceremonies. 
A spokesman asked: “What sort of madness 
is this, anyway?” 

WHO MAKES THE RULES? 


Today, the Civil Aeronautics Board makes 
and enforces air-safety rules. In bad 
weather, pilots must Keep ground-control 
centers informed of their locations, ard fol- 
low prescribed courses and altitudes. Many, 
if not most, airlines now require their pilots 
to follow ground-control orders in good 
weather, too, rather than rely completely on 
human vision to spot oncoming planes. 

Military planes, on the other hand, can 
use airways almost at will during good 
weather, without notifying ground-control 
centers or sticking to prescribed courses or 
altitudes. Many such planes are jet fighters 
flying at blinding speeds. Often, civilian 
pilots complain, military jets engage in acro- 
batics near giant airliners, despite Air Force 
crackdowns on stunting. 

Now, as a result of President Eisenhower's 
action last week, military planes are to un- 
dergo new restrictions when using civilian 
airways. 

Jet trainers flown by student pilots on 
civilian airways will be required to operate 
under instrument-flight rules—IFPR—which 
puts them in continuous touch with ground 
control. 

Military jets practicing high-speed de- 
scents on instruments will be directed to do 
so off the civilian airways. 

All itinerant jets on cross-country flights 
will be required to file flight plans with the 
CAA. Jet proficiency flights, required period- 
ically for military pilots, are to be barred 
from civilian airways. All military opera- 
tional flights on or across civilian airways 
must be under IFR and ground control. 

WHAT AIRLINES WANT 


Will these measures solve the problem of 
midair collisions? 

No, say airline officials and civilian pilots. 
The only real solution, they say, is positive 
control from the ground of all planes on 
airways—military or civilian, in good weather 
or bad. j 

Under this system, ground-control centers 
using computers, radar, other devices 
would keep track of all traffic on airways. 
Every plane within an airway would be re- 
quired to follow an assigned course and 
altitude. 

Backers of positive control point out that 
pilots traveling at jet speeds often cannot 
see oncoming planes. Te jet pilot in the 
Maryland crash, who parachuted to safety, 
said later that he could not recall seeing 
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the airliner—or even hitting it. Such risks 
will be compounded when the first jet air- 
liners go into operation over the United 
States by November or December. 

As a start on positive control, the CAB 
now is proposing immediately a coast-to- 
coast skyway 40 miles wide and nearly 3 miles 
deep. This space would be exclusively for 
planes having clearance from ground-control 
centers and carrying equipment such as 
radar. 

Beyond that, the President’s Airways Mod- 
ernization Board plans to launch a full-scale 
test of positive control in 1960. This sys- 
tem will provide a communications network 
linking all airborne planes in the New York 
area with ground-control centers. 

At the same time, encouraging progress is 
reported on new safety devices. One de- 
vice, to be flight-tested next month, will give 
a pilot up to 25 seconds warning that another 
plane is approaching. Air Transport Asso- 
ciation says airlines will install this device 
on all their planes as soon as it is perfected. 


SUPER AIR AGENCY? 


What many Congressmen are demanding 
right now, however, is a single Federal 
agency to regulate all air traffic over the 
United States, civilian and military. 

Senator A. S. Mrxe Monroney (Democrat), 
of Oklahoma, last week introduced a bill to 
create in the Federal Government an inde- 
pendent aviation agency headed by a single 
administrator. This man would have au- 
thority ta regulate the use. of all airspace 
over the United States by military and civil 
aircraft. Representative OrEN Harris (Dem- 
ocrat), of Arkansas, has introduced a similar 
bill in the House. 

Another proposal, advanced by Represen- 
tative Preston, would cut down on the num- 
ber of training and proficiency flights by Air 
Force planes. It is pointed out that the 
Maryland and Nevada crashes involved mili- 
tary jets on training missions. The charge is 
heard, too, that many jets are flown by pilots 
merely to qualify for flight pay. 

The Air Force is opposing the move to 
bring military flights under a civilian ad- 
ministrator. It is also opposing a cutback 
on nonoperational flights. Either step, Air 
Force officials say, would hamper operations, 
weaken United States air defenses. 


Even so, the drive to straighten out the 
tangle in America’s crowded airways is gath- 
ering momentum. People are becoming 
alarmed by the growing number of collisions 
and near collisions. .As more and faster 
planes throng the skies, there is mounting 
demand for steps that will prevent a repeti- 
tion of the recent tragedies over Maryland 
and Nevada. 





New President of Greater Wilkes-Barre 
Chamber of Commerce 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record of May 
24, 1958, on the selection of Samuel M. 
Wolfe, Jr.;.as the new president of the 
Greater Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Com- 
merce; 

LEADERSHIP ASSURED 

Wise and vigorous leadership is again as- 
sured the Greater Wilkes-Barre Chamber of 
Commerce in the latter’s selection of Sam- 
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uel M. Wolfe, Jr., to succeed to the presi- 
dency of the organization. His elevation to 
this new community post should not come 
as a surprise, for during his adult life he has 
been zealously active in contributing his 
time and effort toward the advancement and 
progress of his hometown. 

Only a year ago he was elected to the 
chairmanship of the steering committee of 
the chamber—a committee which embraces 
not only the chamber, but its two industrial 
arms, Greater Wilkes-Barre industrial fund 
and the ‘committee of 100. These three or- 
ganizations have done and are doing more 
than any other single body in charting a 
course which will eventually assure Wilkes- 
Barre’s rightful stature in the family of 
American cities. 

Mr. Wolfe’s appearance on the chamber 
scene occurred 2 years ago when he accepted 
chairmanship of the membership campaign. 
He accepted chairmanship of the steering 
committee at a time when the entire struc- 
ture of the chamber was reorganized—a move 
which strengthened and unified the body. 

As general chairman of the 1955 Com- 
munity Chest campaign, he was in a posi- 
tion to feel the pulse of the community, 
and as past president of Wilkes-Barre Real 
Estate Board, he is well acquainted with the 
business and economic heart of our city. 
With this background and with a long-con- 
tinuing activity in civic affairs, the cham- 
ber’s new president should prove to be & 
“man of the hour” in a year that calls for 
wisdom, action and decision. 

We wish him luck. 





Van Cliburn Wins Wild Ovation Here 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the RecorD, I include there- 
with an article appearing in the Wash- 
ington Post of Saturday, May 24, 1958, 
concerning Van Cliburn, that distin- 
guished and attractive young Texan who 
captured Moscow with the keyboard of 
the grand piano with his masterful ren- 
ditions of the masters. ._He received, 
upon his triumphal return to his Nation, 
a ticker-tape reception in'New York 
City, the first musician ever so honored. 
He won the acclaim of the Nation at 
Constitution Hall in Washington, which 
is the subject of the article which I have 
the privilege to herewith insert, and 
which is written by the distinguished 
musical critic of the Washington Post, 
Paul Hume. 

Mr. Speaker, on Sunday night I had 


the pleasure of listening to this young - 


man as he appeared on one of the TV 
programs. Truly, even I—knowing noth- 
ing of music—can well understand how 
Paul Hume feels in his article about this 
great and gallant young Texan: 
Van CLIBURN WINs WiLp OvaTIon HERE 
(By Paul Hume) 

Van Cliburn stood the audience on its feet 
last night in Constitution Hall, winning one 
va a biggest ovations in the history of that 

The Texas stripling whose Moscow triumph 
capped his long series of American prizes won 
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himself standing applause from the audience 
that weeks ago brought out the house. It 
was obvious that the audience felt deeply 
about the appealing youngster who plays the 
piano with the big manner and the silken 
touch, Other and greater artists have often 
appeared in Constitution Hall and played 
even better for listeners who remained seated. 

Perhaps this is just one more of the good 
things that ought to come to Americans out 
of Cliburn’s Soviet experience. Never before 
has this country given such tribute to a mu- 
sician. Never before has Washington so hon- 
ored a pianist, a conductor, or any other mu- 
sical artist. And it’s about time we kept up 
the thing that opened up last night: A genu- 
ine demonstration of enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion, rather than our usual routine politeness. 

And Cliburn earned his welcome. He 
played, with some of the finest conducting 
assistance any pianist has ever had, two of 
the biggest concertos in the repertoire. These 
were, of course, the two of his Moscow visit, 
the Tschaikowsky, in B minor, and the 3d 
Rachmaninoff. 


HERE BY INVITATION 


The conductor was Kiril Petrovich Kon- 
drashin, whose direction was of such help to 
all the finalists in Russia, and who is here 
at the invitation of his own and our own 
Governments, to conduct Cliburn’s four tri- 
umphal appearances this week and next. 

Cliburn has a brilliant technique, and a 
control that is practically faultless. He 
shows no sign of strain though he is play- 
ing under circumstances no American has 
played under before in our history. In- 
deed, his Tschaikowsky was understated 
most of the way. We Have rarely heard it 
more sensitively given, with finer singinge 
sound, or better restraint. 

But to play this concerto throughout with 
such restraint is like taking a Kentucky 
Derby winner for a leisurely canter. The 
music needs excitement and last night it 
lacked it most of the time. Such a touch in 
the slow movement is all to the , and 
that was a passage of real magic, deft and 
sure. Once into the finale, however, and the 
prevailing mood of excessive caution held 
sway. 

At the end of Tschaikowsky, one could 
say with justice, “Good but not great.” 

There was none of this evident in the 
mighty tests of the Rachmaninoff. Here 
were exactly the sonorities and the subtle 
adjustments of tempos and phrasing that 
make or break this work. Kondrashin and 
Cliburn breathed and lived the music to- 
gether, and it rose and fell in its grandest 
manner. The piano whispered, and never 
more tellingly than in the final statement of 
the opening theme toward the close of the 
first movement. 

CADENZA THUNDERED OUT 

Before that Cliburn literally thundered 
out the titanic cadenza, the more difficult 
alternate version Rachmaninoff wrote, but 
which he did not always play himself be- 
cause of its fiendish writing. It was a time 
of enormous pianism. Yet in the quiet 
moments, Cliburn and his beautiful piano 
sang with that touch of genius every great 
pianist must have. 

When it was all over, and the audience 
was shouting loudly, and a huge basket of 


@ great service. He can do more for both 
Most 
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The Depression: Causes and Prospects 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE -— ‘ 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 24, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave~ 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting article 
by Mr. Solomon Barkin, director of re- 
search, ‘Textile Workers Union of 
America: : 

THE DEPRESSION: CAUSES AND PROSPECTS 
(By Solomon Barkin) 

The prophets of gloom have long heralded 
this depression. They may have been wrong 
as to the time of its coming but not as to 
its coming. Their advice may not have ben. 
efited a trader seeking to buy cheap and sell 
dear, but they saw the failings in our cur- 
rent economy and made people aware of . 
them. They recognized the imminent ex- 
haustion of specific expansionary forces and 
the disturbances which the end of this pe. 
riod would create. 

But while many shared the distinction of 
indicating the downward direction of our 
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economy, they were not always agreed upon : 
the causes, the nature and the length of this i 
depression. Their differences resulted from ‘ 
conflicting perceptions of the nature and a 
strength of the new factors of economic i 
growth. Thei. warnings, however, should é 
have helped the Government and private ’ 
economic groups to initiate corrective meas- . 
ures in order to start the economy on a new $ 
road of expansion before the current of the . 
industrial boom spent itself. , 
Many economists and public figures have c 
committed themselves to the belief that the le 
depression will be short-lived and minimal st 
in its impact. Our success in surmounting h 
the recessions of 1946, 1949, and 1954 has b 
prompted them to believe that we can again n 
lick the business cycle. A change in the tax w 
law, they argue, will do the trick. They for- n 
get that in 1946 there was a backlog of m 
pentup demand and buying power; and in al 
1950, the Korean war gave impetus to the 
upswing. In 1954, a new upsurge in civilian Ww 
capital investment (to be discussed in de- nm 
tail) helped us. Recovery in each of these hs 
periods was related to particular existing Tn 
conditions. ~ €O 
These economists—and those who have ' pr 
faith in them—also count on a rising popus pa 
lation, a backlog of new scientific nen eal | 
the imminent appearance of new products, 19 
high Governmental expenditures, and built- in: 
in stabilizers. These are significant factors. wi 
However, they can only assure us that we - de 
shall have no repetition of 1929-33. They do no 
not permit us to conclude that we can auto- of 
matically reestablish high employment, a8 fer 
required under the employment act of 1946. tic 
Though this must be our goal, sincé our eq 
Nation is committed to the realization of tic 
mximum employment and the utilization of | ce] 





our resources, we have not had maximum ~— 
employment since the fall of 1956 when pt 3 
unemployment was below 3 percent of ae 
labor force.- While rising population is & 
favorable element, people’s needs must .be — 
translated into economic demands. They 

must have the financial wherewithal to 
New scientific knowledge and new prod 
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.) 1957 was $33.3 billion. 


| Mhgaged in an investment spon 
ae ise Was felt at the end of 1955 and through 


1958 


other product, such as the automobile, would 
assure maximum employment but such prod- 
ucts come singly and slowly. We must de- 
pend upon the cumulative effect of a great 


many new a They do not now, ap- 
parently, add up to the effect necessary for 


— an immediate reversal in economic trends. 


The economic stabilizers, such as unemploy~ 
ment insurance, old age pensions, Govern- 
ment spending, and lower tax demands, will 
all help but, in a private enterprise economy, 
they—in themselves—do not necessarily as- 
sure maximum employment. 

To understand the difficulties which must 
be surmounted, the factors precipitating this 
depression must be reviewed. An obvious 

_ factor is that we have concluded a decade of 
postwar living. Many pressing shortages in 
private life have been relieved. There has 
also been a leveling-off of the growth curve 
of many new products which have become 
part of our more luxurious level of living. 

Personal financial liquidity has been re- 
duced by the high debt structure which 
Americans carry—for automobiles, durable 
goods, mortgages, or home modernization. 
We are so hard-pressed by the rising cost of 
products for our existing needs that funds 
are low to increase our consumption of such 

‘products or to finance our interest in new 
products. Local and State taxes have in- 
creased and will rise to higher levels, fur- 
ther limiting private expenditure. 

We have just lived through a private in- 
yvestment boom which has greatly increased 
industrial capacity in the form of new build- 
ings and machinery, much of which we may 
not have needed. Certainly, inability to sell 
indicates either that the capactiy of pro- 
ducers is unduly large or their pricing policy 
unrealistic. In either case, the economic 
organization has apparently been overbuilt in 
terms of present prices and funds. (As a 
result, a new wave of private investment 
will be delayed. 

We have gotten into this predicament be- 
cause, first, our present administration and 
later Congress approved the legislation which 
stimulated new investment. These measures 
helped extricate us from the 1954 depression, 
but they have led to overextension. Busi- 
ness, particularly big business, was provided 
with abundant funds and incentives to build 
new factories and fill them with the most 
modern machinery. Our current troubles 
are derived from this boom. 

The Federal corporation excess-profits tax 
was terminated in 1953. Thereafter, cor- 
porations were free from a tax load which 
had amounted to $2 billion or $3 billion. 
Instead of passing these savings on to the 

- consumers, they retained the additional 
profit. As a result, highly profitable com- 
panies gained cash for new expansion. 


A second source of new funds was the 


1954 amendment to the Federal corporation 


income-tax law, which- provided business 
with a more liberal formula for deducting 
depreciation allowances. A corporation is 
now permitted to charge off as expense more 
of the cost of new capital during the first 
few years of its use to encourage moderniza- 
tion and rebuilding of more efficient plant 
equipment. Corporations also gained addi- 
tional benefits through the large number of 
certificates of necessity granted to so-called 
war contractors at the end of 1955 and the 
beginning of 1956. These permitted com- 
panies to write off huge sums in 5 years and 
have the Government pay for a large part 
of their expenditures. It is estimated by 
the United States Department of Commerce 
that in 1956 the liberal depreciation allow- 
. &Mces added 21 percent, or $3 billion, to the 


_ @epreciation account of corporations with 


which to finance new expansion. The total’ 
depreciation deduction -by all business in 


tives, industry 
The great 


With these funds and 
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1956 and 1957. Jumping from an average an~ 
nual rate of spending of about $26 billion, 
the expansion program attained a level of 
$36 billion, about two-thirds of which was 
devoted to new equipment and the remaining 
third to new construction. In the first quar- 
ter of 1955, industry spent at a rate of $25.7 
billion. In the fourth quarter, expenditures 
rose to $31.5 billion, and in the first quarter 
of 1956, they were $35.1 billion. The increase 
was 40 percent and was maintained at a level 
of one to three billion dollars above this sum 
for the remainder of 1956 ahd through 1957. 

Goods, manpower, and capital were shifted 
to business investment purposes. Demand 
for the materials necessary for construction 
and machinery mounted. Primary material 
industries like steel became bottlenecks. 
Other industries caught the spirit and began 
to increase production and to accumulate 
inventories; an inflationary atmosphere was 
generated. American business, particularly 
big business, proceeded apace, undisturbed 
by the consequences of the boom it was gen- 
erating. They enjoyed a large volume of 
business; they planned for still greater 
growth. 

As for the bill for the expansion, this was 
to be largely footed by the consumer and 
Uncle Sam. The latter, as we have noted, 
initiated it through tax benefits. The former 
had to pay the prices set by business. But 
consumers were not ready to abandon the 
buying race as’ the President urged and 
bought on the installment plan. Sixty per- 
cent in 1955, sixty-eight percent in 1956, 
and seventy percent in 1957 of the funds for 
expansion. came from profits, depreciation, 
or liquidation of Federal securities. 

The consequences of the investment 
movement were soon felt. First, there were 
increases in prices. Second, as stated above, 
construction materials became scarce; build- 
ing programs were delayed; then mortgage 
money for home construction began to dry 
up. The returns in the new areas were 
better. Big business began to borrow and 
was willing to pay generously, since interest 
could be deducted for income tax purposes. 
Beginning with the spring of 1955, new 
home construction began to drop from 4 
level of 1,400,000, to 1,118;000 in 1956; to a 
rate below one million in the first half of 
1957; and to one million in the second 
half. 

Finally, interest rates began to rise. The 
cost of doing business increased. Still an- 
other pressure for price increases was felt. 
Prime commercial paper, for which the rate 
was 1.58 percent in 1954, reached a peak in 
October 1957 of 4.07 percent. High grade 
municipal bonds which had sold for 2:37 
percent in. 1954 reached a peak of 3.91 jiu 
August 1957. The Federal Reserve Sank 
also added to the tightness of money by 
raising its discount rate. Home construc- 
tion continued to drop.. Other economic ac- 
tivities were curtailed. Small businesses, 
without adequate financing, had to shrink 
their inventories and operations to limit 


_themselves to their financial resources. 


Local and State governments delayed bond 
issues rather than incur the high interest 
costs. Finally, private speculative con- 
struction projects, such as office buildings, 
were stopped. Money was becoming too 
high-priced and materials too costly. 

The investment boom had created exces- 
sive capacity: New automobile plants were 
built, though existing ones had produced at 
a rate of more than 7 million passenger 
cars; new freezer capacity was erected 
though existing plants were capable of turn- 
ing out 1.5 million units, a capacity exceed- 
ing current demand. Similar experiences 
could be reported in other areas. The ulti- 
mate result of such overexpansion was that 
marginal companies were liquidated, and 
the concurrence of company and plant clos- 
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As has been stated above, the expansion- 
ist fervor created an inflationary environ- 
ment which allowed for marked increases 
in prices. This meant that a proportion of 
our goods was eventually out of reach of 
the buying public. The higher cost of ne- 
cessities also absorbed larger and larger 
parts of the basic income, leaving less to be 
spent on discretionary elements. With a 
rising proportion of income mortgaged 
ahead of time by monthly payments, higher 
prices for foods and services, larger sums 
for taxes, and continuing price increases, 
the expansionist economy, dependent ulti- 
mately on a growing consumer demand, 
worked itself into a depression. 

One of the factors in the investment boom 
which caused further price increases, was 
the belief of the large monopolists that they 
might justly finance their growth through 
higher prices. Since they could, during that 
period, control their own prices, they used 
wage increases as the justification for price 
increases. Actually, however, they justified 
them on the basis of a need for such self- 
financing. The degree to which the price 
structure reflected the power of these giant 
corporations is indicated by the fact that 
the wholesale prices for producers’ goods in- 
creased from 1954 through the second half of 
1957 by 19 percent, at a time when the 
wholesale prices of crude materials actually 
declined by 1 percent, intermediate materi- 
als for manufacturing and construction had 
risen by 10 percent, and the price for con- 
sumer finished good had risen by only 6 
percent. A comparison of the rate of price 
increases in the major classifications shows 
that metal goods prices increased by 20 per- 
cent at a time when the wholesale prices for 
nonfood items had been increased by 10 
percent. 

The rising price-level and the demand for 
funds to finance the expansion led to con- 
cern about inflation. The administration 
and the Federal Reserve Bank concentrated 
on the problem while the entire economic 
structure was being undermined. Sugges- 
tions for the control of steel allocation so as 
to divert steel away from industries which 
were overexpanding were met with derision 
and eulogies for a free society. Suggestions 
for forcing price cuts through governmental 
action were rejected. The higher interest 
rates, they argued, would sort out the de- 
mand. But they overlooked the fact, which 
was being underscored by laymen and econ- 
omists alike, that credit restraints were not 
affecting the large concerns, which contin- 
ued to expand, 

The Federal Government cut down on de- 
feuse spending, hoping by this means to curb 
the inSationary spiral. In the second quar- 
ter of 1957, defense expenditures were $10.1 
billion, and had been set for the third and 
fourth quarters for $9.8 billion, and $9.6 
billion, respectively. The administration, 
moreover, issued instructions to limit new 
orders. The economy wave induced by the 
debt limit resulted in wholesale cancella- 
tions, with a consequent slowdown in orders 
and a precipitate drop in activity. Public 
works were also postponed or stretched out. 

During the first half of 1957, the demands 
prompted by the Suez crisis fed the infla- 
tionary fire. American exports hit a postwar 
record. They had been rising because of 
the economic recovery in Europe and other 
countries, the export of agricultural sur- 
pluses and the European demands for grain 
after the poor 1956 harvest. Oil exports, 
following the closing of the Suez Canal, 
brought the value to a peak of $5.7 billion, 
which dropped by the end of the year to a 
quarterly rate of $0.49 billion. Net foreign 
investments declined from a total of $4.1 
billion in the first quarter to a net $2 bil- 
lion in the fourth quarter. There has been 
a@ further shrinkage. 

The puncture of the inflationary pressures, 
the application of monetary restraints, the 
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reduction ‘in new orders, and the drop in 
exports meant a decline in the pressure on 
inventories. Instead of building up inven- 
tories, business began to reduce them. In 
the third quarter of 1957, inventories were 
being increased at the rate of $2 billion a 
year. But in the fourth quarter, they were 
being reduced at the rate of $3 billion a year, 
a drop of $5 billion from this cause alone. 

The expansionary trend did not spread 
through the entire economy. It was highly 
concentrated in the investment field. As a 
result, economic activity as a whole began to 
level off very early. Industrial production 
reached its peak in December 1956, at only 
18 percent over the 1954 level. Production 
for 1956 and 1957 leveled out at 14 percent 
above the 1954 output. The same trends 
can be observed in gross national product, 
retail sales and employment. Economic ac- 
tivity had flattened out and made no ad- 
vances throughout these 2 years, although 
inflation had caught hold and the dominant 
concern in the economy was with rising 
prices. 

The administration continued to worry 
about prices which it did not effectively re- 
strain. But it expressed little concern over 
the fact that, despite our greater interna- 
tional financial burdens and the strong Rus- 
sian claims of progress, we were not moving 
ahead. Finally, the economy began defi- 
nitely to come to a halt. Not only was 
residential construction dropping, but ez- 
pansion was being limited. There were cut- 
backs in new construction for industrial and 
commercial purposes. New machine orders 
began to drop. The investment boom was 
at an end. 

The country and the administration are 
now quite alert to the seriousness of the 
problem. Unemployment is rising. The fig- 
ure for March is likely to exceed 5 million. 
The number of persons exhausting their un- 
employment benefits is increasing. The sea- 
sonal pickup is not as strong as the admin- 
istration had hoped it would be. Manu- 
facturers who have been cutting inventories 
are letting them fall further. The automo- 
bile industry cannot seem to get its cars sold 
and out of the lots, irrespective of its pro- 
gram for production curtailment. 

The country is earnestly debating the 
steps to take to restore the momentum of 
full growth in our economy. There is com- 
mon agreement that the Government must 
intervene. The administration wants to 
dillydally, hoping that pious prayers will 
suffice. But cutbacks in employment con- 
tinue. Programs for extending unemploy- 
ment insurance are being realistically 
planned. Tax cuts are being considered. 
Advanced contract letting is in the cards. 
New Federal appropriations for governmental 
public works and guaranties for construc- 
tion of housing, roads, post offices, and 
school buildings appear inevitable. 

In appraising the future, we must con- 
sider the striking fact that we have just con- 
cluded an era of expansion in our private 
economy. We cannot expect immediate re- 
covery in building new industrial capacity. 
But there is much room for expansion of 
public facilities, which have been long neg- 
lected and restricted under the pressures of 
war restrictions of materials and the ability 
of big business to satisfy its claims upon 
money and raw materials. We now have an 
opportunity to make up for the years of 
neglect of our social capital structure. 

With the existing restraints on public 
spending, however, it is unlikely that we 
shall have the volume of projects and spend- 
ing sufficiently adequate to establish a level 
of full employment during this period. Un- 
til we again begin to enjoy a wave of new 
private investment, or unless our country de- 
mands otherwise, it is more than likely that 
we shall only witness a level of spending 
adequate to remove the excessive levels of 
unemployment, leaving a higher volume of 
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unemployment than we had during the last 
2 years. The consequences of this continued 
high volume of unemployment is that eco- 
nomic improvement is likely to be restricted 
geographically and that there will be created 
a@ large number of permanently distressed 
communities, particularly in the East and 
Middle West. 

Thus, we are likely to find that the Federal 
Government’s efforts will be insufficient to 
assure full economic recovery; but we can 
expect a modest level of improvement, suffi- 
cient to still the outcries against govern- 
mental inaction. Only if mass protest is in- 
sistent upon action to assure full recovery 
can we hope for its achievement before the 
next period of economic expansion is reached. 
The attainment of a full employment econ- 
omy needs, immediately, an expanded pro- 
gram of public works and continuing pres- 
sure to force reductions in prices. 
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Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include an article by 
Douglas Alan Fisher entitled “Self-Help 
to Mental Health.” The article ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the magazine 
Your Life, and tells the story of Recov- 
ery, Inc., a group dedicated to the re- 
habilitation of discharged mental 
patients. 

The article is largely concerned with 
the activities of Recovery, Inc., in my 
hometown of Greenwich, Conn., where 
the group meets at the home of Mrs. 
Everett Callender, a tireless and effec- 
tive worker in the cause. 

We all owe a debt of gratitude to her 
and those others dedicating their time 
and efforts toward the recovery of citi- 
zens who suffered temporary mental 
setbacks. I know that my colleagues 
will find the following account. interest- 
ing and enlightening: ' 

Se.r-HeLPe To MENTAL HEALTH 
(By Douglas Alan Fisher) 

“My ungovernable temper was the cause 
of my downfall,” said George. “It cost me 
jobs and most of my friends. Left alone, I 
fell into spells of depression. I began taking 
pills—1 to make me high when I was low 
and 1 to make me low when I was high. 
From there I started drinking. 

“Next I began taking drugs and alcohol 
at the same time,” George continued. “The 
combination put me in a tailspin and I really 
hit the bottom. 

“Then I heard of Recovery and went to 
one of the meetings. The companionship 
and understanding of the people there who 
were all in the same boat, each for a dif- 
ferent reason, was like a kind hand placed 
= or shoulder, the first I had felt in a long 

e. € 





. “Gradually I. began to understand the 
reason for my temper. I learned not to 


spend $30 worth of emotion on 2 bits worth 
of aggravations. I still have setbacks but 
they are of shorter duration. I have stopped 
taking drugs and alcohol, Iam 

to live with reality and 

of persons like George are being 


Thousan 
benefited by Recovery, a self-help group 
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which does for the exmental patient anq 
nervous roughly what Alcoholics 


person 
“Anonymous does for the alcoholic. It has 


more than 100 groups in 18 States and is 
growing rapidly. Representatives of the 
Catholic and Protestant churches are 

an active part in encouraging the growth of 
the Recovery movement in their communities 
and are referring persons to the meetings. In 
addition, physicians, psychiatrists, 
counselors, and home nursing services, in in. 
creasing » are recommending Re- 
covery to people under their care, 

It cannot be stated, too emphatically that 
Recovery does not practice psychiatry, I¢ 
does not attempt to diagnose members and 
discourages self-diagnosis. It insists that all 
diagnosing be done by the member's phy. 
sician or psychiatrist and that he obey his 
doctor’s orders. It believes that those suffer. 
ing from an actual mental disorder should be 
treated by members of the medical profes. 


sion, Recovery is largely an inspirational © 


form of treatment. As such, it is very ef- 
fective. 

Within these limitations, Recovery, in its 
modest way, is helping to cut down the ap- 
palling total of '750,000 people who will be 
admitted to mental hospitals this year for 
the first time and the 100,000 exmental pa- 
tients who will suffer relapses and be re- 
committed. ‘These are from the 
National Association for Mental Health. 

My interest in Recovery began after a close 
friend was discharged from a mental hos- 
pital. Such a person, although supposedly 
cured, is in a convalescent state. He is still 
subject to a return of his symptoms. He 
walks on a razor’s edge, haunted by the fear 
that he may have to return to a hospital, 
Many of the relapses of exmental patients 


are due directly to these residual symptoms, . 


It is generally recognized that the ex- 
mental patient needs some kind of followup 
care to bridge him over this difficult period. 
But my friend could not afford private treat- 
— and the free clinic had a long waiting 

She joined a Recovery group in Greenwich, 
Conn.; and when I heard of it, I was a 
doubting Thomas who had to see to believe. 
I was allowed to attend a meeting, and I 
came away from it so inspired by what I 
saw and heard that I asked permission to 
continue as an observer. After several 
months’ attendance, I can youch for the 
effectiveness of Recovery. 

Recovery, Inc., is the outgrowth of recent 
experimental group therapy work carried out 
by the late Dr. Abraham A. Lowe while as- 
sistant medical director of the Psychiatric 
Institute of the University of Illinois Medi- 
cal School. One day he faced a roomful of 
30 mental patients who had received shock 
treatment and were ready for discharge or 
followup treatment. 

He could not treat each patient individ- 
ually, so he hit on an idea. He asked one 
patient a question, got an answer, and én- 
couraged others to comment. As the patients 
discussed their experiences and compared 
notes, Dr. Low summed up the lessons to be 
learned. 

Encouraged by the results, Dr. ae 
tinued his experiments in group . 
‘They were highly successful. He had proven 
the effectiveness of group therapy. In 1950 
he published his teachings in a book, Mental 
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that reason refers patients from time to time 
to Recovery meetings. 

“The emotional climate of the group is 
contagious,” he said to me in an interview. 
“The sufferer draws inspirational strength 
from his fellow members and gives them 
strength in return.” 

Another important advantage of Recovery, 
in Dr. Dean’s opinion, is the opportunity for 
the patient’s family to participate in the 
meetings. A married couple, a mother and 
daughter, or other family members may take 
part. “Thus the family gains a fuller knowl- 
edge and understanding of the nervous per- 
son’s problems,” he said, “and is better 
qualified to pitch in and be of help.” 

Dr. Dean also stressed the spirit of com- 
petition. Actual proof of benefits derived by 
others, he said, can inspire a person to say, 
“If he can do it, so can I.” 

The Greenwich group meets in the com- 
fortable living room in the home of Mrs. 
Everett Callender, the leader. She also con- 
ducts the Stamford group. At each meeting, 
she assigns a chapter in Dr.Low’s book for 
the next session and appoints a panel. 
Those chosen are expected to cite examples 
of their emotional difficulties and how they 
worked threugh them with Recovery aids. 

Mrs. Callender begins the meeting by ex- 
plaining the main points in the chapter for 
the week and then asks the panel members 
to give their reports. This gives rise to a 
free exchange of experiences, which generally 
range far afield from the evening’s lesson. 

Temper, it will be recalled, was the out- 
ward cause of George’s undoing. It was 
mentioned more frequently at the Greenwich 
meetings than any other symptom as an 
aggravator of neryous conditions, as the rea- 
son for losing jobs, ‘of trouble between hus- 
band and wife, and a general inability to 
get along harmoniously with others. For 
these reasons, I will take the subject of 
temper to illustrate a typical Recovery meet- 
ing. 
“We generally think of temper as an out- 
burst against another person,” Mrs. Callender 
said in her talk. “But we are learning that 
it can masquerade as self-pity, self-disgust, 
even as self-importance. Tempér turns in- 
wardly on us and creates a variety of symp-. 
toms which we do not usually recognize as 
such. Joan, will you lead off and tell us 
what you have learned about temper?” 

“What I am learning about temper,” Joan 
said, “is that it boils down to one pérson’s 
thinking he is right and the other is wrong. 
You want to condemn another person and 
feel self-righteous. It has helped me to 
Tealize this, and when I succeed I don’t fly 
off the handle, and my temper passes. The 
other night I met my husband at the station. 
The train was 45 minutes late. Ordinarily, I 
would have bawled him out and we would 
have had a real scene. But I thought, ‘it 


, Isn't his fault,’ and I controlled myself.” 


Next, Marion remarked how important it is 
for the emotionally ill to be on their guard 
against temper which can do them a great 
deal of harm. “I learned my lesson at the 


‘dentist's yesterday afternoon,” she said. “I 


had to wait a long time and I thought it-was 
unfair to arrange appointments that way. I 
got furious and developed a, terrible head- 
ache. When I got out, I was so depressed 
and weak I had to go to bed. Now I’m going 
to try to ‘spot’ the temper, like Joan, and 
head it off, because it isn’t worth it.” 
‘Harold and his wife Betty were present. 
He had been in a mental hospital. He con- 
fessed that he would sometimes lose his tem- 


Per for no apparent reason when he came. 


from work. This brought on nausea, and he 
Would refuse to eat his dinner. He smiled 
88 he said this, and Betty smiled indulgently 
inreturn. = 

“Then I would begin to cry and hurl-ac- 
Susations at him,” Betty broke in, “and he 
Would come back with more. “As a result, 


_ Twouldn’t speak to him for days.” 
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Harold reached out and held Betty’s hand. 
“When we made up,” he said, “we would dis- 
cuss it and try to find out what made me lose 
my temper in the first place.” 

Applying the teachings of Recovery, they 
had decided it was a matter of his thinking 
he was right and his boss was wrong and 
unjust at the plant where he worked. Since 
then, they had been getting along much bet- 
ter at home. 

Mrs. Calender and the others didn’t let the 
matter rest there. They put their heads to- 
gether, trying to figure out how Harold could 
improve his relationship with his boss, who 
admittedly was a difficult person. The con- 
clusion was that, if the suggestions didn’t 
work, Harold should seriously think of chang- 
inghisjob. | 

Harold and Betty worked out their problem 
openly and unashamedly before and with the 
group. This incident points up one of the 
advantages of Recovery mentioned by Dr. 
Dean: the inclusion of a member of the dis- 
turbed person’s immediate family in the 
group. It was evident that Betty’s participa- 
tion in the meetings enabled her to deal more 
patiently and realistically with her husband, 
to the benefit of both. 

During his talk, Harold touched on a Re- 
covery aid which was often cited: Command- 
ing the muscles to obey. If there is no physi- 
cal foundation for symptoms such as fatigue, 
nausea, or giddiness, Recovery teaches that 
it is basically psychological and that feelings 
are not facts. The-victim is supposed to 
command his muscles to obey. 

Once, when he had an attack of nausea, 
Horold said, he commanded his muscles to 
obey, and ate his dinner without suffering 
any bad consequences. As a result, he is 
applying it successfully to other situations. 

Kay spoke up next and told how she had 
applied the same aid in connection with 
fatigue. “Before I came to Recovery,” she 
said, “I would sleep 12 hours a night and 
wake up more tired than when I went to 
bed. The doctors told me there was nothing 
wrong with me. I was so miserable that if 
I’d been given a million dollars, I couldn’t 
have enjoyed it. I needed a job, but when 
I'd hear of one I was always too weak to go 
and apply for it. 

“When I came here and heard about com- 
manding your muscles to obey, I thought it 
was a lot of malarkey. One morning, I heard 
of a good job and I commanded my muscles 
to make me get up.and go out. It was like 
a@ miracle. I wasn’t tired at all. I got the 
job and have been working ever. since.” 

Recovery resembles Alcoholics Anonymous 
in stressing the benefits to be derived 
through service to others. Recovery mem- 
bers are free to phone each other for coun- 
sel and support, but they must limit their 
talks to 5 minutes to prevent an endless 
yakety-yak. When asked, a member will go 
to the home of another who is in a panic 
from one or more symptoms—palpitations, 
in which the sufferer’ thinks he is dying, 
air hunger, acute anxiety, or other distress- 
ing symptoms. 

I saw many evidences of this urge to be 
of service to others. Harold had gone heavily 
in debt during his illness, and he and Betty 
were living very economically. They had 

‘few recreational outlets and could not afford 
a sitter for the children, 1 of whom was un 
infant. When this became known, there 
were immediate offers to babysit, not only 
in the evenings, but also in the afternoon 
so that Betty could go shopping alone. 

Although Kay spoke of her miracle, prog- 
ress in Recovery is generally slow, the result 
of hard, persistent work, often attended by 
discouraging setbacks. Others in the group 
are an. inspirational and sustaining help, 
but the individual himself must work 
through from the darkness +o the light. 

My friend found this out herself. When 
she joined Recovery, she was the most for- 
lorn-looking person I ever saw. She had for- 
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gotten how to smile. She would not enter 
into the discussions and Mrs. Callender could 
not induce her to serve on one of the panels. 

Gradually, she opened up, began to talk, 
and finally asked to be put on a panel. I 
think it was the warmth and sympathetic 
understanding of the others that drew her 
out. Laughter came back to her and also her 
wit, which had formerly been sparkling. She 
became the life of the gatherings, keeping 
the others in stitches. She also began to 
take part in community activities as part 
of her personal program of service to others. 

A year after her discharge from the hos- 
pital, she said to Mrs. Callendar one evening, 
“I used to need pills to pep me up. Now I 
feel so good I’m going to need pills to make 
me unhappy.” 
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Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, following 
her return from a recent trip to the So- 
viet Union, Congresswoman EDITH 
GREEN prepared a series of articles high- 
lighting her impressions of Russia and 
of its educational system. While these 
articles have already been published in 
the Oregon press, I feel that they are of 
nationwide importance and that they 
will be of special interest to my col- 
leagues. 

Asa member of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, Mrs. GREEN has been 
directly confronted with the educational 
challenge facing our Nation. She and 
other members of the committee have 
examined with close attention the educa~ 
tional system of the Soviet Union, con- 
sidering both the benefits and short- 
comings of that system. 

I wish to take this opportunity to com- 
mend Mrs. Green for undertaking her 
long and arduous trip. The firsthand 
knowledge which she has gained, coupled 
with her close familiarity with education 
in this country, provides a background 
which will be much needed as Americans 
move forward to cope with their current 
educational problems. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article: 

Some IMPRESSIONS OF RUSSIA 
(By Congresswoman EpITH GREEN, of 
Oregon) 

(Pt. 1, April 24, 1958) 

The one overriding impression I had as I 
left Russia was that it was a country of 
startling contrasts—a country where the dead 
hand of the past still shows its control in 
unexpected places but where over 200 million 
people are directed—and, more often than 
not, dictated to—by a government that not 
only puts 5-year plans into operation but 
also fully expects to see long-range plans 
materialize. 

A country with an educational. program, 
immediate and long range, that is most im- 
pressive—almost unbelievable—with a gov- 
ernment not only interested in launching 
sputniks but also in launching a generation 
of highly educated citizens and millions of 
skilled technicians. 
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A country where the government is actively 
antireligious but where, despite the govern- 
ment’s activities, the churches are crowded, 
and at the Easter service, thousands of 
young and old were on the streets vainly 
trying to enter but being unable to find room 
in the Greek Orthodox churches. 

A country where long lines form for 350 
Tubles ($3.50) tickets to superb opera and 
ballet performances at the Bolshoi Theater 
every night except Monday but where long 
lines also form to buy bread and other foods 
which they carry home without benefit of 
any wrappings. 

A country that can successfully launch 
@ good-size satellite and build the magnifi- 
cent University of Moscow 33 stories high 
but builds “10 grade” schoolhouses that look 
40 years old after only 2 years use. 

A people with tremendous interest and 
enthuisiasm for music, dancing, and paint- 
ing, but who can give little, if any, expres- 
sion to their artistic tastes in their dress, 
their personal belongings, and their homes. 

A people who lay great stress on the 
place and importance of women but who 
have crews of older women repairing streets, 
throwing bricks into trucks, and shoveling 
dirt. 

Moscow—a city where countless families 
live in 1-room apartments and where several 
share kitchen and bathroom facilities, but a 
city with a tremendous housing program 
underway with miles of eight-story apart- 
ment houses newly constructed. 

A country which encourages its students 
to seek the truth in scientific matters and 
encourages investigations into the unknown 
in all the physical sciences, but which 
teaches the “party line” only in Communist 
ideology. 

A people who claim they have complete 
freedom, but who must get a pass to go to 
the library, school, or the Kremlin. 

A country where the older people, by and 
large, are uneducated and untrained by 
American standards, but where this gener- 
ation is given educational opportunities un- 
dreamed of by their parents. 

A country which has undergone a violent 
revolution and has seen its cities, towns, 
and much of its industrial potential de- 
stroyed by war, but by 1958 launched the 
first satellite, has jet passenger planes in 
operation and is ahead of us in the devel- 
opment of the ICBM. 

What is the potential for 20 years from 
now of this country of strange contrasts 
when it is today spending 11 to 15 percent 
of its national budget on education? 

What is the significance of this for the 
United States and its educational system? 


SoME IMPRESSIONS OF RUSSIA 
(By Congresswoman EpIrH GREEN of Oregon) 
(Pt. 2, April 29, 1958) 


Russia is making a tremendous investment, 
not only in the sputniks today, but in the 
leaders of tomorrow. They obviously think 
it worthwhile—to the tune of 68 billion 
rubles a year; this means about 12 percent 
of their national budget is spent on educa- 
tion. An additional amount is spent on 
science, estimated at 15 billion rubles. (The 
current rate of exchange is 10 rubles for a 
dollar.) 

Moscow Middle School No. 6 is probably 
a little above the average for the 600 
10-grade schools in the Soviet capital. But 
the educational system is so standardized 
that there isn’t too much difference between 
the best and the poorest. By a more concen- 
trated curriculum and a 6-day week, the 
subject matter covered in 10 years corre- 
sponds roughly to what we teach in 12 years 
of elementary and high school. 

I visited kindergartens, middle schools, 
internats, House of Pioneers, pedagogical in- 
stitutes and universities. The libraries 
and laboratories I saw were exceedingly well- 
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equipped. I don’t pretend to be an expert in 
Soviet education; ‘I was there only long 
enough to scratch the surface. However, I 
did take with me the knowledge and obser- 
vations made over several years of actual 
teaching in Oregon schools, plus a great 
amount of study and testimony given before 
the House Education and Labor Committee 
in regard to education in the U.S8.S8.R. It is 
impossible to compare all aspects of Amer- 
ican and Soviet systems of education. Each 
system has its own strengths—its own weak- 
nesses. 

It is well established that all Russian 
schools are teaching foreign languages— 
English, German, or French and, in some 
experimental schools, Chinese, Hindi, or 
Arabic. I am told there are 41,000 English 
teachers in Russia; in every school I visited 
there was at least one who spoke English very 
well. Ordinarily the fifth grader starts the 
study of a foreign language, but in Middle 
School No. 6, English is studied in the second 
grade. A second grade class of 38 is divided 
into 3 small groups to study a foreign 
language. In second to fifth grades, they 
have reading, writing and conversations in 
English. In sixth and seventh grades this 
program is expanded. In the eighth grade 
they have a study of world geography in 
English. In the ninth grade history and 
literature in English, and in the 10th grade 
a study of English literature. Tenth graders 
carried on 15-minute discussions in beautiful 
English. Their counterparts in other schools 
spoke German or French just as fluently. 

At School No. 1, I followed these 10th 
graders around for the better part of a day. 
There is very strict discipline in the class- 
room—absolutely no funny business, no 
whispering, no joking, no laughing. Edu- 
cation is very serious—they know that if they 
have high marks, the doors of the Institute 
or University will be open to them. Other- 
wise they will go to the technician or join 
the labor force. Between classes they relax. 

Besides studying English, the 10th graders 
were completing their fifth year of physics, 
their fourth year of chemistry; they had 
completed 5 years of biology and were also 
studying math, Russian language and litera- 
ture, astronomy, history of the U. S. S. R., 
and gym. (In schools visited in the Ukraine, 
the same course of study but with the 
mother tongue added.) 

Adequate school construction is a prob- 
lem there as well as in the United States. 
Double shifts are well known. 

An undetermined number of students at 
the seventh grade are transferred to the 
tekhnicuns, or they may go to a trade 
school, or they may join the iabor force, 
So, in the middle schools teyond the sev- 
enth grade, attention is concentrated on 
the academically inclined. All studying is 
done at home; in talking with the students 
I thought this averaged 4 hours a day. 
Teachers in middle schools or at the Peda- 
gogical Institutes with whom I talked knew 
nothing about achievement tests or IQ tests. 

—Pure accomplishment is the yardstick. A 
new program has recently been started for 
the “wonder kids,” a special training for the 
most talented. 

In the 10-grade schools, lunch is served 
at 2:40 for the upper grades. The student 
either brings his lunch or he can buy it for 
1% rubles (15 cents). The parents com- 
mittee of the school arranges to give lunch 
to the poor. The doctor and dentist come 
to the school three times a week; the nurse 
comes every day. ‘ m 

After 4 o'clock those students with the 
best grades may take additional classes at 


“circles.” This may be a circle for ad- 
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vanced study in chemistry or music or for. 
eign languages, or it may be a circle for 
special lessons in ballet or speech or paint. 
ing or chess or any one of a dozen other 
activities. The emphasis is not confined 
to science and mathematics. Great empha- 
sis is put on languages, and the fine arts. 
Many of the statues around the city are of 
famous poets or painters or musicians, as 
well as the_statues of Lenin and Stalin. At 
the House of Pioneers, the school uniform 
is not required. Originally the Pioneers 
were organized as a Communist youth 
group. Now, more emphasis is placed on 
Communist indoctrination for those a little 
older in the Young Communist League. 
Life is extremely serious for Soviet, 


youth—although juvenile delinquency is q - 


problem there, too. Communist youth 
leaders are discouraging rock and roll, and 
talking about the rise in “hooliganism.” 

With all the grimness and the relatively 
low standard of living, the Russians are not 
without a sense of humor. I attended a 
puppet theater one evening. The opening 
act was a choir of 60 voices—60 robed pup- 
pets on the stage singing in beautiful har. 
mony: “We eat vitamins; we eat vitamins 
A, B, C, and D; we eat vitamins; those who 
eat vitamins will be healthy and live until 
they die.” 


SoME IMPRESSIONS OF RUSSIA 
(By Congresswoman Ep1TH GREEN, of Oregon) 
(Pt. 3, May 1, 1958) 

In the colleges and universities in Russia 
there are 2 million students. The Minister 
of Higher Education told me that not less 
than 75 percent are studying English. In 
the technicums there are an additional 
2 million students. 

Moscow University is one of the shows 
places of the city. The main building isa 
magnificent. structure 33 stories high with 
22,000 rooms in it. There are other build- 
ings for chemistry, biology, the humanities, 
etc., altogether 40,000 rooms with 6,000 for 
dormitory facilities. There are 24,000 stu- 
dents. No one over 35 may be enrolled as 
either a full-time student or for evening 
classes. The 40th university is just being 
completed; it is in Siberia and will be the 
second scientific center of all Russia. There 
are 727 institutes which are schools of spe. 
cial study, such as law, medicine, engineer- 
ing, teaching. At least 96 percent of all 
students enrolled in higher education are 
there on scholarships or have all university 
expenses paid. Those students who get ex- 
cellent marks receive 300 to 800 additional 
rubles a month. However, if they receive 
the stipend, the Government then dictates 
the kind and place of work for the next 3 
years. There were many pictures on a bul- 
letin board outside the auditorium of stu 
dents pioneering in the “Virgin Lands” (Si- 
beria). ‘ 

My student guide took mé to classrooms, 
assembly halls, little theater, swimming 
pool, cafeterias, and laboratories. She sald. 
there were 1,700 laboratories; I saw sé 
eral that seemed to me exceptionally well 
equipped and also a fabulous museum in 
the geology department. 

About 25,000 students in Russia took poste 
graduate work this year. A new policy is if 
effect requiring graduates to work for 2 
years before taking postgraduate courses; 
this is in all fields except theoretical scl- 
ences. Quotas at graduate and undergrad- 
uate level can be and are mani ea 
according to “the plan.” Next year, for €i 
ample, they will admit only 200 biology st 






dents. From observation and conf! ry 


it was my impréssion that a very large 
centage of the graduates go into the 
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py the astute leaders in the Kremlin from 
competition in physical strength to compe- 
tition in . 

In the 3,642 technicums, technicians are 
being trained—technicians who can speak 
English, German, French, Chinese, Arabic, or 
Hindi. I was forced to ask myself many 
times, what is the Russian plan 10-20 years 
from now especially in the underdeveloped 
countries of the world. I visited a peda- 
gogical institute and talked with the head 
of the pedagogical branch of the Academy 
of Scientists; this institution is cerned 
only about pedagogical research. 

I asked about teacher training and was 
told they require practice teaching for 8 
weeks; about 25 percent of the courses are 
on methods and psychology and about 75 
percent on subject matter. er 

I visited with many teachers who spoke 
English. A tenth grade beginning teacher is 
paid 900 rubles ($90) a month for 18 hours 
work a week. If that teacher works 27 
hours a week she is paid 1,350 rubles a 
month. The 27-héur week includes time 
spent correcting papers or in extracurricular 
activities at the House of Pioneers. Those 
who supervise are paid more. University 
professors may be paid 5,000 rubles a month. 
Teachers may retire at 40 percent of their 
salary or after 25 years they may continue 
to teach part or full time and draw in addi- 
tion a pension equivalent to 40 percent of 
their basic salary. 

In the schools in Kiev and at the Univer- 
sity of Kiev, it seemed to me there was much 
greater freedom; teachers were anxious to 
visit and had many questions about Ameri- 
can schools. Second grade and tenth grade 
teachers asked me if I knew of students in 
Oregon who would want to correspond. The 
head of the zoological museum at Kiev had 
exchanged exhibits with 51-other countries. 
Did I know of American Universities who 
would exchange exhibits? Their museum 
had been completely destroyed in the war; 
he apologized it was not as good as it used 
to be—now they had only 1 million speci- 
mens. But they would soon build it to what 
it once was. - 

In spite of seemingly more freedom, yet I 
never felt that either the students or 
teachers really let down their guard. There 
was a shield of conformity—a sense of civic 
duty. Daily routines and long-range plans 
seemed geared to the demands of the system. 

As I left the country, it seemed to me the 
Russians were putting more emphasis on 
their education for their purposes than 
Americans are putting on our- education for 
our purposes. Our immediate security needs 
Must be met, but we should also be con- 
cerned with our rate of achievement and 
with the Soviet rate 10 to 20 years from 
now. In large part the levels of achievement 
in the future are being determined in the 
classrooms now—in their schools and in ours. 





AStar Needs Help 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


; OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
Mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared in 
dy York Journal-American of May 
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Labor, businessmen, veterans, farmers, and 
organized clubwomen, are for it. 

So are President Eisenhower, former Presi- 
dent Truman, Interior Secretary Seaton, for- 
mer Democratic Interior Secretary Chapman, 
Generais MacArthur and Twining—and, 
overwhelmingly, the American. public. 

The question is whether enough Members 
of the House of Representatives will be for 
it in the vital vote of statehood for Alaska 
that will come probably Wednesday. 

Representatives CANFIELD, (Republican, of 
New Jersey), and Ho.irretp, (Democrat, of 
California), underscored for the House the 
expressions of the will of the American 
people: 

1. No poll taken by any House Member 
in the last 3 years has shown any congres- 
sional district’s voters opposed to Alaskan 
statehood; and : 

2. A nationwide poll made about 2 months 
ago showed the public 12 to 1 in favor of 
Alaskan statehood. 

Certainly there should be no doubt in 
Congress that the American people want 
Alaska’s to be the 49th star. 


Slaitittsleeeetenneneentcnieeetiemmemeneente 


Repeblicans Face the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 1, 1958 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ohio, 
the Honorable JoHN W. Bricker, on May 
24 addressed the Ohio State Convention 
of Young Republicans, and it is with 
great pleasure that I bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues his remarks. 
The address follows: 

REPUBLICANS FACE THE FUTURE 


(Address of Senator JoHN W. Bricker before 
the Ohio State Convention of Young Re- 
publicans, Cleveland, Ohio, May 24, 1958) 


This is a campaign year. This is a Re- 
publican audience. But in discussing the 
future with you this evening, I am going to 
look beyond November, 1958. 

There are several reasons why I take the 
long view. In the first place, I suspect you 
are not interested in hearing a political pep 
talk. You know the record of this adminis- 
tration. / You know its frustrations in deal- 
ing with a Democratic Congress. You know 
that President Eisenhower deserves a Re- 
publican Congress during his last 2 years in 
office. 

Also, I suspect you are more concerned 
about the next generation than about the 
next election. If you are not, you certainly 
ought to be. 

And finally, I think you may be fed up 
with political panaceas, including those ad- 
vanced by Republicans. The huffing and 
the puffing of the great game of politics is 
tolerable, even amusing, in tranquil times. 
However, the perils of the hour. do not per- 
mit us to play with trifies. 

Politicians in both major parties have 
constructed dream worlds to accommodate 


- the faithful who are afraid to face reality. In 


the Democratic dream world the Federal 
Treasury is an inexhaustible horn of plenty; 
progress is inevitable, A- and H-bombs to 
the contrary notwithstanding; and self- 
reform follows automatically on the heels of 
social reform. 

The Republican dream world, followed by 
but few, looks more to the past than to the 
future: In this dream world national iso- 
lation is a. practical foreign policy; the 
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rugged individualism of the long gone fron- 
tier is a cherished ideal;.and all the anxie- 
ties of the modern age are ascribed to some 
political plot or conspiracy. 

The Democratic dream world is commonly 
called liberal; the Republican, conservative. 
Neither label quite fits. Both major parties 
have usually managed to satisfy members 
of widely varying political coloration. 

Leaving the dream world of politics, we 
find many real problems*for which a liberal 
philosophy of government will provide one 
answer and a conservative philosophy an- 
other. However, there is a rapidly growing 
number of crucial issues for which no answer 
can be found in either liberal or conservative 
doctrine. A political party which has the 
courage to face these new problems and the 
intelligence to solve them holds the key to 
human ‘survival and human freedom. [ 
hope, and I believe, that the Republican 
Party will assume this grave responsibility. 

The first necessity is a searching reap- 
praisal of the goals of our society and the 
relationship which ought to exist between 
our society and that of other peoples. In 
suggesting that neither liberalism nor con- 
servatism provides any rule of thumb for sal- 
vation, I do not mean that we should scuttle 
the traditional tenets of either philosophy. 
In the future, as in the past, we shall need 
the conservative’s reluctance to fling away 
the lessons taught by the long struggle of 
human beings to free themselves from des- 
potic or paternalistic authority. We shall 
need also the conservative’s disinclination 
to accept, in the place of these lessons of his- 
tory, the slogans used to justify the vesting 
of authority and responsibility in a central- 
ized bureaucracy. 

In the future, as in the past, we shall need 
the liberal’s compassion as reflected in the 
abolition of slavery; the liberal’s tolerance 
for unorthodox views, as evidenced by op- 
Position to censorship; and the liberal’s in- 
sistence on political equality, as shown by 
extension of the franchise to women. Un- 
fortunately, we live in a time when words are 
mercilessly abused and, often, deliberately 
distorted. Traditionally, “liberal” referred 
to persons who wanted to emancipate in- 
dividuals and groups so that they might 

freely exercise their powers, so far as this 
could be. done without injury to others. 
Nowadays, liberal, more often than not, iden- 
tifies a pagpicular type of collectivist. 

Nine years ago Bob Taft said, “the battle 
between liberty and totalitarian government 
permeates every problem of life.” That is 
even more true today. 

We like to think that men and women will 
never surrender the idea of freedom without 
some struggle, big or litle, before they admit 
defeat. Yet numerous Americans by their 
failure to vote seem to be admitting defeat. 
The admission stems from a paralyzed ac- 
ceptance of the idea that a complex web of 
circumstances—the bomb, big government, 
the spread of communism, and so forth— 
taken altogether, constitute a process of 
change so profound and so revolutionary 
that individuals have no choice but to resign 
themselves to whatever the future may bring. 

Already we are hearing the rationalization 
for throwing in the towel before the fight for 
freedom is won. Freedom in America, we 
are told, was simply a piece of accidental and 
transitory good fortune, dependent upon an 
almost empty continent, and upon the 
thought and labor of a group of exception- 
ally gifted men, dead more than a century 
ago. Fighting stoicism and apathy should 
be the most important duty of young Re- 
publicans. No person has any moral right 
to sit on the sidelines and view with sar- 
donic detachment a world sinking into bar- 
barism and decadence. 

There are many reasons why numerous 
Americans are worried about the submerg- 
ence of the individual by the state. Time 
permits me to mention only a few. 
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Consider, for example, the capitulation of 
many schools to what is called progressive or 
life adjustment education. This is by no 
means the exclusive concern of conservatives. 
Almost as many liberals have warned about 
the proliferation of courses having little or 
no intellectual content. You can’t bring a 
girl into contact with our cultural heritage 
by having her write essays on how to clean 
up the city dump or how to hem a dress. 
You can’t teach a boy chemistry or physics 
if he prefers to get equal academic credit for 
playing in the school band or for learning 
how to drive a car. 

It is on the quality, I repeat, on the quality, 
of American education that the long-range 
effectiveness of our foreign and national de- 
fense policies wholly and absolutely depends. 
I will concede that on this issue of so-called 
progressive education the differences be- 
tween the Republican and Democratic par- 
ties are somewhat blurred. But differences 
do exist. Republicans are not so foolish as 
to believe that the ills of our educational sys- 
tem can be cured by bandages made of green- 
backs; or that some good doctor in Washing- 
ton has a sovereign remedy. We know that 
a decent respect for learning must be won 
at the local community level, not only in the 
local schools, but in homes and churches as 
well. We know also that if parents expect 
something for nothing from Washington 
their children will naturally believe that 
their teachers, not they, must bear the labor- 
ing oar in the classroom. 

Liberals and conservatives, Republicans 
and Democrats, seem equally disturbed about 
an obvious decline in morality and by what 
seems, in spite of increased church attend- 
ance, to be_a weakening of religious faith. 
Obviously, there is no political solution. We 
may well be concerned, however, about the 
steady expounding of a collectivist social 
gospel. It was this gospel to which Dr. 
Henry Wriston referred in his convocation 
address several years ago at the Yale Divinity 
School. It is easier, said Dr. Wriston, “to 
ride the crest of the new wave of the future 
of social reform and legislative equalization 
than to preach individual responsibility. 
The Republican Party has been less willing 
than the Democratic Party to supply the 
surfboard. 

There has been, in general, a dangerous 
weakening of political, social, and moral tra- 
ditions. The results are reflected im increased 
juvenile delinquency; in growing rates of 
divorce; in disrespect for the constitution- 
ally reserved powers of the States; in a 
shrinkage of the sense of individual initia- 
tive and responsibility; in dehumanization 
of labor; in increased pressures toward con- 
formity; in widespread social boredom; and, 
as I have previously mentioned, in anti-intel- 
lectualism. But what I especially want to 
emphasize is that our cherished traditions 
have been weakened much less by conscious 
design than by strong impersonal forces. 
Among these strong impersonal forces are 
a mushrooming population growth, rapidity 
of transport and communication, and fan- 
tastic economic and scientific progress. 

The future of this great country of ours, 
assuming we can avoid atomic annihilation 
and Soviet conquest, will depend on how 
successful you young people are in recon- 
ciling the powerful impersonal forces of 
which I have spoken with the political, eco- 
nomic, and social institutions essential to 
the preservation and perpetuation of human 
freedom. I assure you that this will be no 
easy task. The answer does not lie in any 
body of political doctrine. ‘It has not yet 
been written into any party platform. But 
perhaps I can indicate by a few questions 
that the challenge to you young Republi- 
cans is greater by far than any presented 
to your elders. 

How long can you gobble up 1,100,000 
acres of farmland every year for highways, 
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factories, and subdivisions without destroy- 
ing needed agricultural production or na- 
tional elbowroom in the great outdoors? 

How are you going to close the gap be- 
tween technological power, increasing on a 
nearly vertical curve, and the relatively con- 
stant supply of human wisdom and moral- 
ity néeded to control that power? 

How are you going to adapt the organic 
law written for a nation of 3 million*people 
to a nation that may become almost as 
populous.as India or China? , 

If people do not sink deep roots into rela- 
tively stable communities, what substitute 
for community censure will you dévise to 
check crime and immorality? 

Without abridging freedom of speech how 
are you going to cope with the political and 
social dangers inherent in mediums of mass 
communication concentrated in a few 
hands? 

If the Republican Party-does not have the 
answers to these questions on the horizon, 
at least it has the honesty not to pretend 
to have them. We can tell the voters in all 
honesty, however, that unless the cold war 
is honorably and peacefully ended there will 
be no opportunity for free Americans to 
grapple with the problems of the future. 
And this brings me to the most immediate 
concern of the American people—the power 
of the Soviet Union and the moral irrespon- 
sibility of its leaders. 

Foreign policy ought to be a major issue 
in this campaign year. I am not one who 


believes that politics should stop either at . 


the water’s edge or outside the doors of the 
Pentagon. The people have a right to know 
and a duty to decide. It is unthinkable to 
stifle political discussion of issues inti- 
mately related to the survival of the human 
race. 

As Republicans we can be very proud of 
the record of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion in avoiding war while at the same time 
confining communism to virtually the same 
territory it held 6 years ago. We can. be 
sure that President Eisenhower, notwith- 
standing extreme Soviet. provocation, is not 
going to abandon the quest for peace. 
Moreover, the Republican Party will never 
launch a war, or permit the Nation to be 
dragged into war, for the purpose of solving 
domestic unemployment. 

President Eisenhower and Republicans in 
the Congress have avoided two extremes in 
foreign policy. The adoption of either ex- 
treme position would be calamitous. The 
first extreme is that we should not negotiate 
with the Soviet Union except on the terms 
of its dissolution. The overwhelming major- 
ity of Republicans and Democrats have re- 
jected the idea that the only alternative to 
the cold war is the unconditional surrender 
of the Soviet Union. 

At the other extreme is a will to believe, 
in spite of a multitude of broken promises, 
that the rulers in the Kremlin can be trusted 
to carry out agreements to end the threat of 
mutual annihilation, This sentimental view 
is largely confined to Democratic circles. 
Not many Democrats actually say we ought 
to rush headlong into a summit conference, 
but many of them condemn as rigid and in- 
flexible the conditions imposed by President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles. 
Those conditions are that adequate prepara- 
tions be made; that an agenda for the sum- 
mit be agreed to; and that the Soviet Union 
provide some evidence of its willingness to 
negotiate in good faith. Those who argue 
for a summit conference without these con- 
ditions being met have substituted wishful 
thinking for prudential logic. 

An even more dangerous manifestation of 
sentimentality is on the subject of nuclear 
weapons testing. You will recall that the 
Democratic Party’s candidate for President in 


- 1956 called for stopping these tests without 


any enforcible agreement to insure Soviet 
compliance. Since then, the hazards of 





radioactive fallout have been grossly exag- 
gerated. The gush of sentimentality on this 
subject has been so great as to partially op. 
scure these facts: 

First. There is no real health danger in 
the present rate of atomic-bomb testing. 

Second. The problem of antimissile de. 
fense is insoluble if we halt these tests; 

Third. We have learned, as a result of these 
tests, how to make clean. bombs, which 
means that if global war cannot be avoideg 
the human race will still have a fair chance 
of survival; 

Fourth. We have learned, as a result of 
these tests, about many peaceful applications 
of atomic energy; 

Fifth. If we unilaterally stop our tests, the 
Soviet Union can continue some of theirs 
without detection; and 

Sixth. Communist Russia has violated al- 


most every major international agreement it - 


has signed. 

Young Republicans in company with other 
young Americans face a difficult and challeng- 
ing future. You and your friends, as reason- 
able and honest men and women, may well 
disagree on how to solve problems without 
precedent. But I hope you will tell as many 
people as you can during this 1958 campaign 
in Ohio that there will be no future at all if 
the balance of political power in this country 
passes into the hands of those who are willing 
to sign a suicide pact with the man who has 
sworn to bury us all. 


Te 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith’ an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec’ 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 


’ Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 


thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed # 
authorized bookdealers and quantity -pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 


‘conditions under which he may au 


the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may te any Gov- 


ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 


ernment publications under such 
as shall be agreed upon by the 


ent of Documents and the head of the fe 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a a 
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The Superintendent of 
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Free Enterprise in Merchandising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. Presiden the 
American Newcomen Society he its 
1958 North Carolina dinner at>Char- 
lotte, N. C., on the evening of ‘Thursday, 
May 22, 1958, in honor of the memory 
of the late William Henry Belk, who 
was one of America’s greatest merchants 
of all time. I was privileged to speak 
on that occasion of Mr. Belk and his 
contributions to society. Since Mr. Belk 
made contributions of great moment to 
our way of life, I ask unanimous consent 
that my remarks to the Newcomen So- 
ciety be printed in the appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 





- as follows: 


WILLIAM HENRY BELK, CHAMPION OF FREE 
ENTERPRISE 


Since I esteemed him one of the finest 
products of our civilization, I cherish this 
opportunity to speak of Henry Belk and his 
contributions to society. Let me confess at 
the outset my indebtedness to LeGette 
Blythe’s brilliant biography entitled “Wil- 
liam Henry Belk, Merchant of the South” 
for the biographical facts relating to him. 

These biographical facts illustrate in 
graphic fashion the truth that adversity is 
the diamond dust with which life polishes 
its jewels. , 

Henry Belk came of sturdy, God-fearing 
English and Scotch-Irish stock, who settled 
in the Carolinas before the American Revolu- 
tion and actively participated in that war for 
independence. He was the son of Abel Nelson 
Washington Belke and his wife, Sarah Nar- 
tissus Walkup. His birthplace was the family 
farm in Lancaster County, S. C., and his 
birthday was June 2, 1862. At that time the 
tragic War Between the States was consum- 
ing the flower of the South’s youth. Henry 
Belk was made fatherless at the age of 2 years 
and 8 months by thieving marauders from 
General Sherman’s army. 

When Henry Belk was 11 years old, the 
family removed from the Lancaster County 
farm to Monroe, the county seat of Union 
County, N.C. Here he and his brother, Dr. 
John M. Belk, grew to manhood during the 
dark days of Reconstruction and its after- 
math when the agricultural South was pros- 
trated by poverty and a baneful credit sys- 
tem which produced ill will between mer- 
_ chant and farmer and often backrupted both. 

Serah Walkup Belk believed that “what 

. Sulpture is to a block of marble, education 
As a consequence, 
trast {0 it that her sons were well in- 
n the essential courses taught in 

the limited local ‘schools of the day. , 
_ Despite his frequently expressed conviction 


‘pot (2 being good Christians there's 
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seeking a collegiate education. His decision 
was prompted in part by the necessity to 
concentrate the scant financial resources of 
the family on procuring a medical education 
for his brother John, and in part by his own 
desire to embark immediately upon his pre- 
cociously chosen life work—the buying and 
selling of commodities for profit. 

Notwithstanding his lack of a collegiate 
education, Henry Belk was well equipped to 
face the hard world of his day. For this he 
was ifidebted to the precept, the example, and 
the love of his great mother, Sarah Walkup 
Belk, who taught him habits of industry and 
thrift, and implanted indelibly in his mind 
and heart an unfailing integrity of thought 
and word and deed, an abiding love for good 
men and women of all sorts, a dedicated 
devotion to Calvinism as interpreted by the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, and an un- 
shakable faith in God. 

On reaching the age of 14 years, Henry Belk 
became a clerk at a salary of $5 a month in 
the store of Ben D. Heath, which was then 
the leading mercantile establishment in Mon- 
roe. It is worthy of note that he saved $14.85 
out of his salary for the first 3 months. He 
stayed with Mr. Heath 12 years, rising to the 
post of assistant manager at a salary of $40 
@ month. 

Having saved $750 out of his earnings in 
the Heath store, Henry Belk concluded it 
was time to go into business for himself. On 
May 29, 1888, he opened his own dry goods 
store in a small rented building in Monroe. 
He staked the success of the undertaking 
upon this abiding . conviction: The most 
precious assets available to any mercantile 
establishment are the confidence of the 
public in the integrity of its management 
and the probability that satisfied customers 
will return to it for further trade. 

To insure its acquisition of these assets, 
Henry Belk laid down these basic rules for 
the conduct of his newly established busi- 
ness: 

1. That good merchandise was to be sold 
at the most reasonable price. 

2. That the merchandise was to be sold for 
cash only. 

8. That the merchandise was to be plainly 
marked ‘with its retail price, and there was 
to be no haggling at the counter. 

4. That every customer was to be treated 
with the utmost courtesy regardless of the 
size of his pocketbook. 

5. That every customer was to be per- 
mitted to return without question any 
merchandise not satisfactory to him, 

The second, third, and fifth rules were 
virtually without precedent in southern mer- 
cantile circles. The second had its origin 
in Henry Belk’s detestation of the baneful 
credit system in vogue in the agricultural 
South and his appreciation of the psycho- 
logical fact that “when a fellow buys some- 
thing and pays cash, he just naturally feels 
good.” ; 


A faithful observance of these rules 
brought to the new store constantly increas- 
ing trade and imposed upon its owner con- 
stantly increasing responsibilities. Being de- 
sirous of the assistance of an able and con- 
genial associate, Henry Belk persuaded his 
brother, Dr. John Belk, to abandon medicine, 
and join him in the mercantile business. 
This event occurred in 1891. The association 
of the brothers in merchandising lastéd from 
that time until 1928 when Dr. John Belk’s 
death robbed his surviving brother of the 
benefit of his wise counsel. 
















































At that time there were 39 stores in what 
Henry Belk so aptly called the Belk family of 
stores. The fourth of these stores, Belk 
Bros. Co., of Charlotte, N. C., now one of the 
outstanding retail establishments of the 
Nation, had opened September 25, 1895, and 
had become the particular charge of Henry 
Belk, who had removed his residence from 
Monroe to Charlotte. 

Subsequent to Dr. John Belk’s death, Henry 
Belk devoted his major efforts to increasing 
the services of the Charlotte store to the 
people of the Carolinas, and expanding the 
Belk family of stores to a total of 306 stores 
in 306 cities and towns in 14 States. At the 
same time he served with rare diligence as 
an elder in the Presbyterian Church, and as 
a trustee of many institutions of an educa- 
tional, philanthropic, or religious nature, 
such as Davidson College, the Montreat Re- 
treat Association, the Presbyterian Hospital 
in Charlotte, the Presbyterian Junior Col- 
lege, and the Presbyterian Orphans’ Home 
at Barium Springs, N. C. Moreover, he ma- 
terially aided by generous gifts the erection 
of more than 300 Presbyterian churches and 
manses, the establishment of the Sarah 
Walkup Hospital in Tai-Chow, China, and 
other good causes past numbering. 

Henry Belk died at Charlotte February 21, 
1952, survived by his wife, Mrs. Mary Irwin 
Belk, who is a worthy descendant of her 
Revolutionary ancestors, his daughter, Sarah 
Walkup Belk, who is the accomplished wife 
of Charles Glenn Gambrell, and his five sons, 
William Henry Belk, Jr., John Montgomery 
Belk, Irwin Belk, Henderson Belk, and 
Thomas Milburn Belk, who are making sig- 
nificant contributions in their own rights to 
our country. 

An editorial writer made these contempo- 
raneous comments: 

“If one were looking for a man whose life 
exemplifies the best in the American system 
and in American life, it would be hard to 
find a more apt illustration than the career 
of William Henry Belk, whose death Thurs- 
day left a vacant place that had seemed to be 
almost permanent in the life of Charlotte 
and the South. The record left behind him 
has been a living proof that integrity of 
character, fortified by a firm religious faith, 
is ‘the best foundation for achievement in this 
land of ours. He built a mercantile em- 
pire that covered the whole Southeast, and 
he did it without benefit of RFC loans, aids 
to small business, or any other govern- 
mental favor. He started from scratch and 
rose at a time when the criteria for suc- 
cess were a man’s ability, his will to achieve, 
his honesty of purpose. Mr. Belk had all 
three in abundant measure. * * * Quietly 
and without fanfare, he gave of his means to 
those causes which could strike at the root 
of social and economic evils and eliminate 
them at the source. His philanthropies were 
many and will be remembered long after him. 
But the finest of all his legacies is the ex- 
ample of his own life, full to overflowing with 
a certain steadfastness that serves as an an- 
chor in this turbulent age.” 

I ‘have attempted to sketch the salient 
‘external events of the life of Henry Belk. 
I have endeavored to reveal what manner 
of man he was in his innermost mind and 
heart. I have striven to indicate some of 
the manifestations of his love for his fellow 
men, and the esteem in which he was held 
by those who knew him in the flesh. I will 
now ufidertake to appraise something of pe- 
culiar interest to this great society of busi- 
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nessmen—his 
business. 

Henry Belk made a contribution of great 
moment to American business. It is not 
surprising that this contribution should be 
a refiection of his own intellectual and 
spiritual image. 

All of us profess allegiance to the free 
enterprise system. I digress briefly at this 
point to observe that the real foundation of 
this system is disclosed by one of its most 
eloquent advocates, the great English poet 
Rudyard Kipling, in these verses: 


“But till we are built like angels, with ham- 
mer and chisel and’pen, 
We will work for ourself and a woman, 
Forever and ever, Amen.” 


Henry Belt was a free enterpriser in the 
finest sense of the term. Life and religion 
taught him that a man of integrity is God’s 
noblest creation. As a consequence, he be- 
lieved supremely in the dignity and worth 
of the individual. He believed that the in- 
terests of society as well as those of indi- 
viduals are best served by the individual 
initiative and the individual industry, which 
are the chief characteristics of the free- 
enterprise system. He believed that the best 
way to encourage individual initiative and 
individual industry is to reward individuals 
who manifest diligence and integrity with 
advancement to positions imposing in- 
creased responsibility and offering increased 
opportunity. He believed, moreover, that 
every individual is accountable to society 
and to God for the use of his talents and 
possessions. 

Henry Belk had the canny capacity to an- 
ticipate big business in the modern sense 
of the term, and to know it for what it 
really is. He understood clearly that-big 
business is fraught with both good and ill. 

He appreciated in full measure the good 
arising out of the power of the big mer- 
chandiser to promote efficiency through ex- 
pert services not available to small mer- 
chants, and to pass on to customers in the 
form of better merchandise and lower prices 
the benefit of mass buying of commodities. 
He realized with equal clarity, however, that 
central control of activities and finance as 
customarily practiced in the chainstore 
system of merchandising has a strong tend- 
ency to stifle individual initiative and indi- 
vidual enterprise among the personnel of the 
retail outlets of the system. He could not 
tolerate the policy usually pursued by the 
chain system to make frequent transfers of 
managerial employees from one place to an- 
other because of its repugnancy to his con- 
viction that the manager of a retail store 
ought to be an integral part of the commu- 
nity in which the store is located and dis- 
charge in full measure his share of the civic 
and religious obligations resting on citizens 
of that community. 

Henry Belk saw the desirability of devising 
a method of retail merchandising which 
would adapt the good in big business to 
his basic beliefs concerning men and free 
enterprise. This he did in a highly suc- 
cessful manner in the concept that under- 
lies and permeates the Belk family of stores. 
This concept constitutes his great contribu- 
tion to American business. 

The Belk family of stores is an ‘associa- 
tion rather than a chain of retail dry- 
goods stores. A central organization known 
as the Belk Buying Service offers to each 
store expert services in merchandising, law, 
and the like, and the advantage of sharing 
in the mass buying of merchandise. There 
is, however, no centralized control of the 
activities and finances of the various stores. 

Each store is, in fact, an independent legal 
and merchandising entity operated accord- 
ing to the judgment of its manager, who is 
at liberty to accept or reject the assistance 
of the Belk Buying Service. The manager 
of the store attains his position as a reward 


contribution to American 
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for demonstrated diligence and integrity in 
some other member of the Belk family of 
stores. He shares the ownership of the 
store with members of the Belk family 
and their associates and for that reason 
has a real stake init. As a permanent resi- 
dent of the community in which the store 
is located, he has the incentive and oppor- 
tunity to participate in all its civic and 
religious undertakings. 

One can hardly overmagnify the potential 
good in Henry Belk’s contribution to Amer- 
ican business. It affords a practical way by 
which America may obtain the benefits of 
big business without stifling the individual 
initiative and the indivdual industry which 
make the free-enterprise system work. In 
closing, I indulge the fervent hope that 
American business will employ Henry Belk’s 
great concept with increasing frequency and 
increasing intensity in the days to come. 





Pendleton, Oreg., and Federal Freight 
Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 28,1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
forceful and vigorous statement for re- 
peal of the unfair and arbitrary Federal 
freight tax was published editorially in 
the Pendleton East Oregonian of Pendle- 
ton, Oreg., for May 21, 1958. Because a 
decision on this issue—an issue of vital 
importance to the Western States, 
against which the freight levy discrimi- 
nates—will soon be before the Senate, I 
ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial from one of Oregon’s most en- 
lightened daily newspapers be printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Pendleton East Oregonian of May 
21, 1958] 
Tuoset Pesky Excise TAXES 


One of the major deterrents to business 
and industrial growth in the Northwest is a 
discriminatory freight rate structure. It 
Places at an extreme disadvantage products 
that are manufactured in the Northwest and 
must find their major makes in the popu- 
lous centers of the Midwest and East. 

This is a bitter pill for this region. That 
something can be done about it frequently 
seems almost impossible. 

However, there is another freight rate 
problem that can be corrected. Senator 
RICHARD NEUBERGER went to work on it at 
the first session of this Congress. He asked 
that the excise tax on freight movements, 
which was levied in wartime, be removed. 
He didn’t get immediate results but he got 
the promise of the man who can do some- 
thing about it. Senator Harry Byrrp, that 
the unfair tax will be removed. 

They bring in the money, and at a time 
when the Treasury deficit gets larger month 
by month. That is always a consideration 
to the fore on reducing certain excise taxes 
and eliminating others. 

The Treasury lists $10.9 billion as col- 
lected from “excise taxes” for calendar year 
1957. But $6.3 billion of this total came 
from a group that nobody proposes dis- 
turbing now—the ones on alcoholic bever- 
ages, tobacco products, gasoline, documen- 





tary stamps. That left $4.6 billion from 
those of which some, at least, are on the 
defensive. 

The 10 percent tax On passenger cars 
brought in $1.3 billion; the 3 percent on 


freight, $478 million; the 10 percent on 


passenger tickets, $224 million. If these are 
cut to help the depressed auto and railroag 
industries, pressure for .cuts could be ex- 
pected from other lines of business, Ang 
the Treasury got $343 million last year from 
the 10 percent on luggage, handbags, 

jewelry, furs, and toilet preparations alone. 

Little rhyme or reason now pertains to the 
excise tax structure as a whole. Tho 
some excise taxes bring in too little to jus- 
tify collecting them, to remove them would 
probably be politically inexpedient because 
they’re on alleged “luxuries”—safe deposit 
boxes, phonograph records, long distonce 
calls, cameras, mechanical pens and Pencils, 
sporting goods, light bulbs, etc. 

As for local telephone service ($360 mil- 
lion), TV and radio sets ($152 million), tires 
and inner tubes ($270 million), electrical 
home appliances ($133 million), if users 
object, “These aren’t luxuries today,” 
they’re asked, “Where else would you go 
for the money?” And if some intrepid, not 
to say foolhardy, soul should reply, “How 
about putting the rates on higher incomes 
back where they were before the 1954 income 
tax reduction?” he’d get only screams of 
dismay, anguish, and defiance. 





Armenian Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Task 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me concerning the anniver- 
sary of the independence of the Arme- 
nian Republic. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered printed in the Recons, 
as follows: 

Today is the independence day of the 
Armenians, who are one of the oldest national 
groups of known history. They trace 
history back some 3,000 years, and they main- 
tained their independence for centuries be- 
fore our own land was discovered. In the 
years when Asiatic invaders crushed their 
national independence, they managed # 


maintain their spiritual independence. This . 


is true again today, when the Armenian 
homeland is held as a Republic of the Soviet 
Union. . 





Armenia has seen tragic eras of ravage and 





ruin at the hands of conquerors, but 
always with the hope of regaining her 
ancient independent homeland. Soon after 
1915, Armenians rose in revolt. Their cause 
for independence was warmly supported By 
President Wilson.and public opinion # 
America at the end of World War lL & 
May 28, 1918, Armenia declared h 
independent Republic. The indepen 
of her lands, which had been under 1 
and Russian rule, was provided for ir 
Treaty of Sevres in 1920, and the Uz 
States then recognized Armenia as an 
pendent nation. . 
Tragically, today’s anniversary will 
observed openly in the communities of 
Armenian homeland. In the same year! 
Armenia declared her independence, 50 
Russia invaded the Republic of Armen! 
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1958 
it a Soviet Republic. In February 
of 1921, Armenians waged a successful re- 
n against the Soviets, but in only a few 
ths the force of Russian military might 
enslave the gallant nation. 
Armenian-Americans and Armenian peo- 
in the rest of the free world will be ob- 
this anniversary today. They will 
observe it with a rededication to work and 
pray for the establishment of a free, demo- 
cratic Armenia. 7 
I know the Armenian-Americans of my 
State as a group devoted to America and to 
democracy and strongly opposed to commu- 
nism. Their contributions to Wisconsin and 
to our Nation have been great. We join 
with them today in their prayers that some 
day their love of liberty will again be ex- 
pressed in a free, democratic Armenia. 





Power and Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 
Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on May 6 


the distinguished senior Senator from 
' Oregon [Mr. Morse] delivered the key- 


note address at the 15th annual con- - 


vention of the American Public Power 
Association in New Orleans. The ad- 
dress, entitled “Power and Progress,” is a 
masterful and penetrating analysis of 
the urgency of developing the Nation’s 
energy resources with boldness and im- 
agination, and of the failures of the 
Eisenhower administration in the fields 
of water-resource development and 
atomic energy. . 

The Senator from Oregon, who is al- 
Ways so diligent and able in fighting to 
defend and protect the Nation’s re- 
sources and productive energies for the 
benefit of all the people, has again made 
& splendid contribution in this area of 
such vital importance to America. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senator Morse’s address be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POWER AND PROGRESS ; 

(Speech of Senator WayNE Morse delivered 
at the American Public Power Association’s 
15th annual convention, New Orleans, La., 

May 6, 1958) 

It is a pleasure to join with you at the 
opening of the 15th convention of the Amer- 
fean Public Power Association. 

You are to be congratulated on your choice 
ot a theme “Working Together for Prog- 
Tess.” That is what ° associaiton has 
been doing for 15 years. You have banded 
together in recognition of the fact that the 
task and achievements ‘of your local con- 
Sumer service organizations cannot be divided 
from the Nation's progress. 

Modern life requires combined effort for 

purposes. The windmill of yester- 
day has been replaced by central-station 
Power distributed over hundreds of miles 
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/ Technology, imagination, and work have 
tied individual town and city systems into 
regional networks supplied with low-cost 
power from multipurpose dams, often hun- 
dreds of miles away from the indiivduals 
served. 

The past seven decades have seen fabuleus 
advances in the distribution and use of 
energy, in homes, on farms, and in factories. 
That progress has been won by bringing to- 
gether more and more people and enterprises 
to do bigger jobs. 

It is easy to take for granted what we 
have today. It is all too easy to forget the 
struggles, dreams, and determination which 
won the progress of the past. It is all too 
human for memory to dim and lose hold of 
the lessons learned the hard way. 

The theme of this conference is the basis 
for past achievement and the key to the 
future. The tasks which lie ahead will re- 
quire work; they will require cooperation, 
working together, by more people and groups 
on larger and larger undertakings. 

These are major ingredients of “progress” — 
the last element of your convention theme. 
“Progress,” we have learned, is not automat- 
ic; it must be worked for to be won. 

But progress takes more than work and 
cooperation. It requires a goal and a plan 
to achieve that goal. 

And the goal must be equal to future 
needs, needs which are immense when com- 
pared with present ventures, Our popula-~ 
tion growth will be enormous as disease is 
steadily banished. In 10 short years our 
Nation has added more than 20 million 
people. 

* Energy needs in factory, in homes and on 
farms are growing rapidly. The cheapest 
source of energy is flowing water in the great 
river basins of the West. But population 
growth is crowding in on the areas where 
hydroelectric development is possible. For 
example, the area around the great Para- 
dise damsite in Montana is so heavily settled 
that relocation costs would account for more 
than half the cost of a multipurpose dam. 
It is a great site, but cost is a problem. 

We must plan ahead to utilize the relative- 
ly few first rate damsites lest they become 
denied to future generations. Now is the 
time to do the planning, the blueprinting, 
the conserving for the future. Just asa pru- 
dent f: ly saves for a child’s education, a 
pru t nation must save damsites for pos- 
terity—as well as for ourselves in the decades 
immediately ahead. . 

GUARDING THE NATION’S CASH REGISTER— 

POWER DAMS 


Power, as you know so well, is only part 
of the problem of planning for progress. 
Power is the cash register of multipurpose 
development for flood control, irrigation, 
navigation and recreation. We cannot afford 
to have the cash register—the navigable 
streams which belong to all the people— 
looted for the quick profit grabs of a few 
selfish private utilites. ~ 

Yet in the last 5 years we have witnessed 
no planning for future needs; our invest- 
ment capital—power dams rich in multipur- 
pose potential—has been raided. The pres- 
ent national administration has had no plan 
for power and expansion except to block and 
veto the best multipurpose developments 
available. ; 

Yesterday, May 5, marked the fifth anni- 
versary of a momentous announcement. It 
was on May 65, 1953, that the Republican 
Secretary of the Interior made public what 
sO many of us feared—the new administra- 
tion was walking out on full development at 
Hells Canyon and would not seek to preserve 
and develop that incomparable site for its 
full potential ef low cost power, flood con- 
trol, irrigation navigation im- 
provement and outdoor recreation. 

The administration’s Hells Canyon walk- 
out was tragic in itself. It signaled the 
Eisenhower administration’s attack upon 


natural resource development and conserva- 
tion for the maximum public interest and its 
partisanship on behalf of piecemeal, un- 
planned, uncoordinated profit raids by a few 
utility monopolies. 

I want to salute the,members of the Amer- 
ican Public Power Association for your stead- 
fast help in defending against the Hells 
Canyon giveaway. Working with farm, 
labor, and consumer groups, you have 
brought the shocking story of this give- 
away to the American public. So far, we 
have won the battle in the United States 
Senate, which passed the high Hells Canyon 
Dam bill last year. That fight is not over— 
and I don’t know the meaning of the word 
“quit.” 

This is not just a local, not just a regional 
issue. It is a national issue involving a 
national resource. The attempted raid upon 
the Hells Canyon site was the forerunner of 
the no-new-dam start policy, the attempts 
to weaken and destroy public agency pref- 
erence in the Southwest, at Clark Hill Dam 
in Georgia, and at Niagara; it was cut from 
the same cloth as the infamy’of Dixon-Yates. 

Comprehensive development of natural 
resources—the achievement of maximum 
multipurpose benefits for the greatest num- 
ber of people and groups—has ceased to be 
the basis of a Federal program during the 
past 5 years. Instead, wasteful underdevel- 
opment has become the unavoidable result of 
the present administration’s actions. 

The Eisenhower program has been nega- 
tive and wasteful. So, for example, a re- 
view of the historic 308 report for the Colum- 
bia Basin has led to a scaling down of pro- 
spective flood-control storage. The lack of 
an affirmative Federal program has increased 
pressure for development at sites which are 
not logical next steps. The lack of an affirma- 
tive Federal program has weakened the posi- 
tion of the United States in negotiations with 
Canada for sharing in the development and 
benefits of the Columbia Basin. 

The private-utility plan for smaller dams 
in the Hells Canyon stretch means only 1 
million acre-feet of water storage as com- 
pared with the high dam’s 3,880,000 acre-feet. 
The small-dam plan means loss of about half 
the power potential of the site and down- 
stream benefits. 


In 1953, the administration announced 
that a major reason for its favoring the Idaho 
Power Co. scheme was the impending power 
shortage in the Pacific Northwest (arguing 
that the company plan would produce power 
sooner—a result it sought to insure). 

I’m not a professional geographer, but as 
an Oregonian I’m reasonably certain that 
the Pacific Northwest means Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho. It has been almost 
3 years since the Idaho Power Co. got 
its dam licenses—yet it has failed to reach 
an agreement with the Bonneville Power 
Administration for contributing power to 
its service area of Washington and Oregon. 
But the company has reached an agreement 
with the Utah Power & Light Co. for a 
major portion of the company projects’ out- 
put. 

So, to date, the administration’s negative 
program has resulted in underdevelopment 
of the Hells Canyon reach and an agreement 
for transporting power out of the Pacific 
Northwest into Utah. That’s some scheme 
for meeting the Pacific Northwest’s power 
shortage. I don’t begrudge Utah an ade- 
quate power supply. Indeed I Was a sup- 
porter of the upper Colorado project which 
will benefit Utah greatly. The upper Colo- 
rado project is far more expensive and far 
less productive than the Hells Canyon proj- 
ect—but it was necessary and I resolved my 
doubts in its favor. But it is irony past all 
reason that Utah, whose Republican Sena- 
tors and Representatives have been among 
the most bitter opponents of Hells Canyon— 
whose votes have blocked Hells Canyon bills 
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in committee—whose gall we Democrats of 
the Pacific Northwest repaid with honey— 
should get power from both upper Colorado 
and the lesser Hells Canyon Co. project. 

This is only part of the mess foisted upon 
the Columbia River Basin by the Republican 
administration’s negative approach to re- 
source development. The whole middle 
Snake Basin, the principal area for upstream 
water- storage, is a tangle of conflict. The 
Pacific Northwest Power Co. seeks under- 
development; Secretary Seaton has a “mid- 
dling plan” for the middle Snake, which 
would prevent full development both up- 
stream and downstream. This sad confu- 
sion is a direct~result of the administra- 
tion’s sabotage of a high dam at Hells 
Canyon. The region’s development is suf- 
fering—and the Nation suffers as well, for 
it is losing products and markets which my 
region would be able to contribute if orderly, 
planned resource development were proceed- 
ing to a goal of plenty. 

In other regions, the administration is 
similarly planless, and goalless; development 
has faltered and halted. In the Missouri 
Basin transmission lines are not built; the 
starvation of TVA goes on; the administra- 
tion attack upon REA co-ops is unremitting. 
Eisenhower and Benson have made a figure- 
head out of the REA administrator, who was 
confirmed by Congress; it is reported that 
REA loans are passed on by a man whom 
the Senate did not confirm as an Assistant 
Secretary of Interior. 

Twenty years ago the New Deal was con- 
demned for overextending the power of ad- 
ministrative officials; this administration 
has taken the law into its own hands again 
and again and thwarted the laws enacted 
by Congress—in no field more than in the 
power field. 

Congress has declined to put the stamp of 
approval upon the phony partnership pro- 
posals of Eisenhower, McKay, Seaton—and 
their private utility allies. We licked this 
partnership giveaway in my region at Cou- 
gar, Green Peter, and the great John Day 
Dam—which is at the beginning of construc- 
tion as a Federal project. Justas we stopped 
the handing over of the generators to pri- 
vate utility profit gouging there, I feel sure 
Pacific Power & Light will be kept from 
grabbing the profitable generators of the 
Trinity project. 

Let me say to my friends here that the 
public-agency power provisions are sound 
antimonopoly devices to insure the broadest 
diffusion of benefits; so also the excess-land 
law—which should be observed in the Cen- 
tral Valley project—has the same purpose 
and utility. It is not fair to seek Federal 
power preference but evade the excess-land 
law with the legal fiction that Oroville Dam 
is a State project—it is not, so long as $100 
million is dedicated ky the Federal -Govern- 
ment for flood control. 

At Trinity this administration has shown 
again that it does not understand the role 
of low-cost-power development at multipur- 
pose projects as a base for more economic 
farming and industry. It lacks a plan; it 
lacks a goal other than blocking public de- 
velopment, that approach is as productive as 
a Soviet veto at the U.N. 

Again in recent weeks the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has shown its lack of under- 
standing of the role of public investment in 
public works which affirmatively produce 
wealth, prevent the destruction of property, 
and facilitate commerce. Since early 1954— 
when that recession was growing-—this Re- 
publican administration sought to assure 
the public that it had plans for public works 
on the shelf. Judging from the public works 
bill veto, this administration believes that 
the only proper place for public works is on 
the shelf. r 


ATOMIC ENERGY AND THE FUTURE 


Equally serious as the Eisenhower-Nixon 
administration’s failure to plan-—failure to 
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erect affirmative goals in the field of resource 
development is its negative record in the 
field of power development from atomic 
energy. 

Since 1954 this administration’s record re- 
minds me of the title of the current best 
seller: “Where Did You Go?” “Out.” “What 
Did You Do?” “Nothing.” 

Our people cannot afford to mark time— 
because we are on the enormous treadmill of 
history. We must advance just to keep pace 
with imminent needs for energy to power an 
expanding economy. The economy has not 
expanded—and as a result we are suffering 
unemployment and a shrinking standard of 
living. 

Power from the atom is needed as soon as 
we can develop it. We should have a pro- 
gram of maximum development of hydro- 
electric power; and we should be pioneering 
in the field of atomic power for the decades 
immediately ahead. 

The United States is losing its initiative 
in the world struggle with totalitarian com- 
munism. The evidence is that the Russians 
are wasting no time in pressing for power 
from the atom. Underdeveloped countries— 
and better developed nations like Japan want 
atomic power because they do not have suffi- 
cient conventional fuels or hydro resources. 
We could supply that need, but we are not 
doing the work required. Time lost in this 
race cannot be made up readily. 

Ten years ago the United States knew more 
about all uses of the atom than any other 
nation. That is not true today either in 
weapons or peaceful applications. The world 
is given the impression that we are preoccu- 
pied with weapons development; they see 
little evidence that we desire to bring the 
peaceful usés of the atom to build a more 
abundant life for all peoples. 

In 1953 and 1954, this administration 
talked boldly about atoms for peace; the 
President flew to the U.N. to talk about it. 
In 1954, the administration, led by Admiral 
Strauss worked hard for basic amendments to 
the Atomic Energy Act so as to turn over to 
private companies the fruits of the people’s 
$12 billion investment in the atom. As with 
Chiang Kai-shek, the administration argued 
that we need only unleash private enterprise 
and power from the atom would be just 
around the corner. 

The proposed legislation meant gigantic 
subsidies to a few companies which were in 
a favored position because they had been 
the contractors for atomic weapons develop- 
ment—at a profit. The legislation had in- 
sufficient safeguards against patent monop- 
olies by these favored utility and chemical 
companies. The administration and Repub- 
licans in Congress bitterly—and success- 
fully—resisted a Federal reactor develop- 
ment program. All of this was done in the 
face of public statements by industry 
spokesmen that there was no hurry, no 
necessity, to develop power from the atom 
quickly. 

They tried to put that bill across ‘in the 
Senate even before committee reports were 
filed. A small group of us prevented that 
Knowland steamroller. We debated the bill 
for 13 days. We gained a few improve- 
ments. But we warned that the American 
people, who were handing over the fruits 
of their investment, would be footing the 
bill for millions in subsidies, and would not 
receive the progress promised. 

Time has proven we were correct. AEC, 
led by Admiral Strauss, felt the law directed 
it to proceed as quickly as possible with 
handing over to industry more of the Gov- 
ernment-developed formulas and processes 
as Strauss put it in June 1955. 

AEC’s Director of Reactor Development 
put it very clearly in September 1957 when 
he wrote: 

“The AEC intends to carry reactor devel- 
opment through the reactor experiment. 
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stage and to insure that necessary proto. 
types are constructed. It is believed that 
industry will undertake the construction of 
prototypes with their own funds. We firmly 
believe this is a much more effective 

than that of Government-funded constrye. 
tion and operation.” 

But the reactors are not coming on the 
liné. Except for the expensive and obsolete 
Shippingsport plant, we have pr 
nothing to show for our investment ang 
falsely inspired hopes. 

In October 1957, Nucleonics, a publication 
of the ultraconservative McGraw-Hill Co,, 
said: ; 

“There has probably been no period in 
the history of the United States civilian 
atomic energy effort that is as confused ay 
the one we're in right now. Politics ang 
technology have become so inextricably in. 
tertwined that it’s impossible to tell which 
end is up. * * * What we need more than 
anything else in the United States right now 
is to decide what it is we really want in the 
atomic energy field.” 

The American Assembly, a group of 60 
prominent citizens, including many from 
private industry concerned with atomic 
power development, in a report developed 
a a 3-day meeting in October, concluded 

t: 


“There is urgent need for a thorough re- 
view of the United States atomic power 
program. Such a review should lead to. 
clear formulation of the program’s objec. 
tive in terms of the national power needs 
of the United States in the long run as Well 
as the immediate requirements of United 
States foreign policy. * * * 

“It is now apparent that at this time 
there is a larger need for Government sup- 
port and leadership. The desired rate of 
progress calls for the AEC to assume more 
positive leadership and direction. 

“In the light of newly defined objectives, 
the Commission should promptly prepare 
and disseminate a more carefully coordi- 
nated and scheduled program for both gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental activity. 
To this end, the AEC should take steps 
strengthen its internal administration of 
the program, with primary emphasis on posi- 
tive accomplishment of its objectives in the 
power field.” ; 

The most devastating appraisal of tht 
state of the present atomic power program 
has been given by the men most intimately 
familiar with its details.’ On November 21, 
1957, the Joint Committee on Atomic Ené 
held a closed seminar with twelve of @ 
Nation’s top reactor experts. Thesé were 
scientists and engineers from AEO’s ow 
national laboratories; and from AEC indus 
trial reactor contractors. The group ii- 
cluded the directors of AEC’s ane 

reactor development la 
Their 10 conclusions were uneniaa 
agreed to. The committee later rel 3 
report. The first 3 of 10 conclusions wet 
as follows: ae 

“1. There is today no clear-cut ern~ 
ment program with regard to atomic pow » 
development. We need clear national ( 
jectives, both with respect to domestic and 
international development. aes 

“2. The AEC power demonstration PF 
gram; as it now exists, is not by 1 
proving adequate for the work that ha” 
be done. Additional funds and efforts 
be required if we are to develop 























































power technology at a rate sufficl 
meet the needs of national and in 
tional policies. e 

















money is necessary.” ig 
A second seminar was held with 31 let 
in the reactor manufacturing ind 
These were in most cases the top eng 
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or officials of the leading reactor firms in the 


Rane ‘report on their conclusions begins 
with the statement that: 

“There was unanimous agreement among 
the participants, as there was at the reactor 

rts seminar the previous day, that the 
most pressing requirement at the present 
time is a clear and well-defined statement of 
this country’s policy in the nuclear power 
field, both frorh a domestic and international 

int of view. It was agreed that such a 
statement of policy by the Government is a 
necessary prerequisite to the development of 
an intelligible and effective program of ac- 
tion to further this country’s objectives. 
Without such guidance participants in the 

am cannot move forward confidently 
and the program has a tendency to drift 
rather than move vigorously ahead.” 

There has been no policy guidance from 
Eisenhower and Strauss. They opposed the 
1956 legislation for a reactor demonstration 

m which would do the jeb AEC has 
not wanted done and industry has not deen 
able to do. 

The 1956 program, put through the Senate 
by Democratic votes over solid Republican 
opposition, would have given us a set of 
experimental reactors of varied design. The 
administration defeated the bill in the House. 

But we cannot afford to permit further 
delays. 

DOUBLE-THINK AT HANFORD 

In late 1955, I proposed an AEC study of 
areactor at Hanford, Wash., for the purpose 
of producing power. I pointed out that the 
existing AEC facilities made it a logical loca- 
tion. I pointed out that GE engineers were 
fairly sure the job could be done at economic 
cost. I pointed out that Hanford consumed 
enormous amounts of Federal power and that 
a power reactor would meet Hanford’s power 
needs and provide a surplus to the region. 
Basically it would serve as an experiment in 
peaceful uses of atomic energy for the whole 
Nation’s benefit. 

The outcry by press and utilities against 
my proposal was deafening—or was supposed 
to be. The Oregon Journal responded on 
January 8, 1956, with an eight-column spread 
headlined “Atomic Power for Hanford Too 
Costly, Panel of Northwest Experts ee.”” 
The experts. were almost all private utility 
Officials or allies. They said, among other 
things, that it would be 10 or 15 years before 
the price of atomic power would be competi- 
tive with other methods of productioh and 
henee the undertaking would not be feasible. 

In the same issue of the Journal’s editor 
at large bylined a 5-column story explain- 
ing why my proposal was all wrong, seizing 
Upon 1 proposed alternative as if it were 
the whole thing. 

And in the same issue there was a three- 
column-wide editorial attacking the Han- 
ford proposal I put forward, as unworkable. 
The editorial put the earliest time for eco- 
nomic A-power as between 1965 and 1980 (or 
10 to 25 years away). 

But we didn’t give up. My proposal was 
part of the 1956 Senate-passed bill. It was: 
defeated in the House. 

But in 1957 the Joint Committee on Atom- 


for a study of power reactors—one at Han- 
om directing AEC to reply by April 1 this 


The report is in. The prospects are excel 

A dual-purpose reactor at Hanford 
. Was found to be promising, despite very con- 
‘ervative assumptions used in the report, 


Interestingly, the report states that con- 
nection with the Bonneville Power is 
8 key factor in the a 


making | experi 
Ment feasible. This is so for two major 
Tessons: (1) The large hydroelectric net- 
and (2) water: facilities would 
_ ‘Movide the right combination for operation 
With the dual-purpose reactor. 
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The report indicates that lacking these 
factors a dual-purpose reactor would be a 
difficult and doubtful undertaking at this 
time. 

So you can score another success for 
multipurpose, basinwide resource develop- 
ment, 

Perhaps the Hanford dual reactor—if au- 
thorized, financed, and begun this year, will 
be our first breakthrough in the administra- 
tion blockade of atomic power. 

The history of Hanford is an illustration 
of what we have been up against in the field 
of atomic power development. 

One reactor, or even two, doth not a power 
program make. 

We shall need an overhaul of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 to recapture this program 
for the people—to reinstate the goals of 
peaceful uses, and to provide a plan of ex- 
perimental reactors to start us moving to- 
ward the goal. That will be working to- 
gether for progress. 





Chiropractic Day, September 18, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 28,1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I 
should like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues a special observance to 
take place in September of this year. 
The chiropractic profession—the Na- 
tion’s second largest profession of heal- 
ing—will observe its annual chiropractic 
day. ° 

Chiropractors throughout the United 
States, Canada, and a number of foreign 
countries, will celebrate the 63d anniver- 
sary of the discovery of chiropractic by 
the late Dr. Daniel David Palmer. This 
observance will be held on September 
18, 1958. 

In connection with this observance, I 
ask to have inserted in the Appendix of 
the Recorn a statement by Dr. Emmett 
J. Murphy, director of industrial rela- 
tions, National Chiropractic Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY Dr. EMMETT J. MuRPHY 

Throughout the Nation and world, chiro- 
practors will hold observance of Chiroprac- 
tic Day on September 18, 1958, with the 
fullest understanding that because of the 
freedoms enjoyed in the Western World, a 
new profession can gain public acceptance 
on its merits as has the profession of chiro- 
practic in a short 63 years. 

A fresh concept in the art of healing 
based upon the neurological, physical, and 
mechanical approach, rather than the chem- 
ical, was given to the world 63 years ago. 
For it was in 1895 that Dr. Palmer brought 
to the modern world the benefits of chiro- 
practic principles. 

After exhaustive research, Dr. Palmer in 
1895 introduced to our world these prin- 
ciples which have been carried on by chiro- 
practors who are devoted to the prevention 
and treatment of disease and to the promo- 
tion of public health and welfare. 

The progress of chiropractic was force- 
fully illustrated 2 years ago when the pro- 
fession became the subject of an objective 
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factfinding study conducted by the Public 
Affairs Institute of Washington, D. C., a 
nationally known nonprofit research organi- 
zation. 

This study has been compiled under the 
title of\“‘The Present Day Doctor of Chiro- 
practic” and. it represents the latest facts 
of the profession as gathered by the com- 
petent institute staff under the direction of 
Dr. Dewey Anderson (A. B., M. A., Ph. D., Le- 
land Stanford University). 

I think that a statement from this scien- 
tific study of our profession is particularly 
pertinent as an explanation of our contri- 
bution to the general health and welfare of 
all Americans. This is the statement from 
The Present Day Doctor of Chiropractic: 

“In these modern days of our high-speed, 
nerve-exhausting living, chiropractic is fast 
becoming an indispensable element in help- 
ing people maintain good health.” 

Regarding the scientific study itself, 
Science Sidelights comments that “since 
every profession is built upon a body of 
knowledge which has developed over a pe- 
riod of years, Dr. Anderson correctly ap- 
praises chiropractic in the light of certain 
concepts which are regarded as well ac- 
cepted by the public at large.” 

A well-known national news column, 
Washington Window, reports that “the fast- 
est growing of the healing arts is the pro- 
fession of chiropractic which is making a 
major contribution to the health of a con- 


~ stantly increasing number of patients and 


their families.” 

This rapid growth of chiropractic—and its 
far-reaching effects on our national well 
being—is dramatized by Dr. Anderson him- 
self. In one phase of his study of chiro- 
practic, he said: 

“From a handful of patients somewhat 
more than a half a century ago who came 
to Dr. Daniel David Palmer (chiropractic’s 
discoverer) and got relief, those being cared 
for by today’s chiropractors number many 
millions. And every year the number swells 
as chiropractors become more proficient and 
as their satisfied and healthy patients spread 
the word. Here is the best and final test of 
an emerging profession seriously serving the 
public.” 

The rapid aeceptance of this science of 
healing in the past 63 years leads us to in- 
quire of the standards in use today. And 
extremely exacting standards they are found 
to be. 

Chiropractic _colleges are required to give 
4,000 academic hours in a standard 4-year 
course to obtain accredited ratings. A basic 
course of 4,400 hours is recommended. Up 
to 2 years of professional (college) education 
is required by 26 State chiropractic laws of 
licensure. 

The following typical or basic curriculum 
for approved chiropractic colleges is based on 
the profession’s code for a minimum of 4,000 
hours in a 4-year course: 

Hours 
Anatomy (including embryology and 





TENE Fibs cvsinitinn oecechndinbchlninfateaverm inp 740 
PR itn cuted nicndsde 240 
EOORIORIN GT We ccktindenitaa scncnnscannne 180 
Pathology and. bacteriology.......... 520 
Public health, sanitation, hygiene... 160 
Practice of chiropractic principles and 

technique, neurology and psychi- 

atry, pediatrics, dermatology and 

urology, ophthalmology, otolaryno- 

gology, first aid and roentgenology- 1, 960 
Obstetrics and gynecology-.........- 200 

RE a caida otidb aid ntiacibatnnimaidigrar nee 4, 000 


The average-graduate of an accredited 
chiropractic college is as well qualified to 
practice chiropractic as the average grad- 
uate of an accredited medical college is to 
practice medicine, and often must pass the 
same board examination in the basic sci- 
ences to gain a license. 
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The following salient facts concerning 
public acceptance of chiropractic need to be 
considered: 

1, Chiropractic is the second largest heal- 
ing profession in America. It. is classified 
as 1 of the 4 major healing professions, 
along with medicine, dentistry, and osteop- 
athy, by the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Bureau of the 
Budget, Washington, D. C. 

2. Five hundred and twenty-five insur- 
ance companies recognize claims for services 
rendered by chiropractors. 

3. The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission recognizes certificates of illness for 
leave purposes signed by doctors of chiro- 
practic, which means that all Federal 
agencies are directed to recognize such 
certificates. 

4. Chiropractic care for veterans has been 
endorsed by the American Legion, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, Disabled American Vet- 
erans. 

5. Major unions of Federal employees 
have endorsed legislation to widen the use 
of chiropractic in Federal compensation 
work. 

6. Scores of employers provide regular 
chiropractic treatment for their employees. 

7. The Railroad Retirement Board accepts 
statements of sickness signed by chiroprac- 
tors. 

Chiropractic Day—on September 18, 
1958—will bring to national attention the 
present record and the future plans of our 
profession. In conclusion, a word from The 
Present Day Doctor of Chiropractic should 
be mentioned here: 

“The profession itself is so ardent about 
its future that nothing can stop doctors 
of chiropractic from being devoted public 
servants and becoming better ones with the 
passage of time.” 

The remarkable effectiveness of chiroprac- 
tic methods in health care has won for 
chiropractic a permanent place in the fam- 
ily of health sciences, and in the hearts and 
homes of suffering humanity. 





Crime a Great Peril to United States 
Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 28,1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 





orp I include herewith an editorial en-. 


titled “Crime a Great Peril to United 
States Today,” which appeared. in the 
May 19, 1958, issue of the Madisonville 
Messenger of Madisonville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Crime A GREAT PerrL TO UNITED States Topay 

“The 1957 fiscal year witnessed a continua- 
tion of the record wave of lawlessness which 
has swept across the Nation in the postwar 

riod.” 

That is the grim opening sentence of the 
latest annual report of J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

The story Mr. Hoover has to tell is a sorry 
one, going like this: 

Each minute throughout the year nearly 
five major crimes are committed. 

A homicide, rape-or attempt to kill oc- 
eurred about every 4 minutes. 

Crimes against property happened with 
record frequency. 


, 
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As a consequence, the demands upon law 
enforcement agencies. were extremely heavy. 

The FBI has a wider range of responsi- 
bilities than may be generally recognized, 
and it is frequently widened still further by 
Congress. In the past year, for instance, leg- 
islation gave the Bureau new or extended 
jurisdiction in. cases of kidnapping; the in- 
terstate transportation of stolen property; 
thefts from banking-type institutions; and 
malicious damage to aircraft or motor vehi- 
cles moving in interstate commerce. 

A lot of people may not realize it, and 
some dispute it, but an important area of 
FBI responsibility is in the field of domestic 
intelligence. The purpose is to protect the 
internal security of the United States and 
to combat espionage, sabotage, subversive 
activities and related threats. Millions of 
serious-minded Americans, including the 
membership of the veterans’ organizations, 
believe that there is a vast threat from such 
sources, and they want some check upon it. 

In this connection Mr. Hoover’s report has 
some significant things to say about the 
Communist Party, U. S. A. Despite certain 
setbacks, he says: 

“A hard core consisting of thousands of 
dedicated Marxists in this country has clung 
to its un-American ideals and emerged into 
what it interprets as an atmosphere con- 
ducive to regrowth and attainment of its 
goals.” 

The party’s leaders, for the most part, 
have long-established records of conspiring 
to teach and advocate the overthrow of the 
Government by force and violence. It is 
dominated by directive from the Soviet 
Union. And the members have become ex- 
perts at seeking refuge behind the very rights 
and privileges which they would destroy. 

We will toss in, on our own, that in 
recent months the United States Supreme 
Court apparently has been leaning over 
backward not only to insure Commies these 
great American rights, but has been acting 
to hamstring law-enforcement agencies in 
their efforts to cope with these termites in 
our midst. 





Toward a Better Policy for Survival 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following: First, Re- 
port from the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion on my bill H. R. 8269, to prohibit 
further testing by explosion of nuclear 
devices by the United States so long as 
other countries refrain from exploding 
such devices; second, my statement in 
connection with this report; and third, 
a@ letter which I wrote to the Atomic 
Energy Commission on May 26 contain- 
ing a number of questions which I be- 
lieve should be answered. 

Untrep States ATomic 
Engercy ComMMIsSION, 
Washington, D. C., May 23, 1958. 
Hon. Car. T. DurHaM, 

Chairman, Joint Committee on Atom- 
ie Energy, Congress of the United 
States. 

Dear Mk. DurHam: This letter is in reply 
to Mr. Ramey’s letter of February 10, 1958, 
requesting our views, to the extent possible 
within the bounds of security, on H. R. 8269, 


a bill to prohibit further testing by 
sion of nuclear devices by the United . 
so long as other countries refrain from ¢x. 
ploding such devices. 
In our it is not sound to prohibit 
testing. through legislation, and particularly 
not under the conditions outlined in this 
bill. It is our conviction that our nationgj 


security would be endangered by the enact. — 


ment of this bill which requires the com. 
plete cessation of United States testing 
regardless of whether there is an interna. 
tional agreement. ; 

This bill fails to recognize that the great 
hazard to this Nation and to the world js 
not that of nuclear testing but, instead, the 
catastrophic hazard of nuclear war. This 
bill seeins to assume that the best way of 
avoiding nuclear war is simply to stop test- 
ing bombs. We do not agree with that 
assumption. 

Although disarmament negotiations. yp. 
der the aegis of the United Nations are pres. 
ently suspended our Government continues 
to seek a resumption of these discussions at 
an early date. Negotiations concerning dis. 
armament are complex in nature, covering 
many interrelated areas. Unilateral and 
piecemeal divorcement of any of the con- 
stituent elements of this complex problem 
by legislative action will be an obstacle 
rather than an aid to effective disarmament 
negotiations. 

The Commission therefore considers that 
enactment at this time of H. R. 8269 would 
not be in the public interest. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised us 
that it has no objection to the submission 
of these comments. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. GrauaM, 
Commissioner, 
STATEMENT OF CHARLES O, PorRTER, AUTHOR OF 

H. R. 8269, Wrru Respect To AEC Repost 

ON H. R. 8269 

Three months after the Joint Commitie 
on Atomic Energy requested their opinion, 
the AEC finally reported on my bill to stop 
the tests, a bill which embodies the proposal 
made by Adlai Stevenson in 1956. I agree 
that executive action, rather. than legislative 
action, is preferable, but until recently the 
administration had refused to consider 
suspension. 

The report is incorrect in stating the bill 
would endanger national security because we 
would have to stop regardless of whether 
there is an international agreement. The 
bill provides that we do not test as long #& 
others do not—no longer. A multilateral 
agreement to stop testing is premised, 
whether it is formalized or not. 

The report is also incorrect in stating that 
“the bill seems to assume that the best way 
of avoiding nuclear war is to stop testing 
bombs.” Not at all. It is only one step, a 
important step, to turh back from the arms 
race and relieve an anxious world. ye: 


I appreciate and share the AEC’s concem | 
for effective disarmament negotiations. Pe 


haps events will make this legislation U 
necessary, but this is all the more reason 
hearings should be held, the facts it 
out and the issues fully explored in this¥ 
area of national policy. 5 ite 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 26, 1958. - 
ArTomic ENERGY ComMMIss!Io: A 
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tion? It seems to me a 
money to show the 32 persons 
the world something that 
strated before and is not news, namely, tha 

there is no immediate local fallout from an 
airburst of a device in o 
people remember the 


standing directly under an air burst and 
doing so in perfect safety. 

8. Chairman Strauss has on several oc- 
easions defended the mt series of tests 
by asserting our need for a relatively “clean” 
antimissile missile so radioactive debris won't 
fall back on us as we seek to defend our- 
selves. Is it not true and rather well known 
that a high altitude burst, even of a dirty 
device, has no local fallout? 

4. If the Hardtack series is, as there is 
reason to believe, relatively “clean,” 
cannot you announce the approximate total 
additions from these shots to the strato- 
spheric reservoir? If it is less than 10 
megatons, why not publicize this fact and 
show up the last Soviet test series? 

§. Can’t you be more explicit about the 
particular purposes of the Hardtack series 
and the priorities among the purposes? 
Cleanliness and peaceful applications are 
given equal weight with smaliness in previous 
statements, yet it seems clear this is not 
the case. 

6. Why not separate peaceful applications 
of nuclear devices from the purely military 
shots? Invite the U. N. to participate, hold 
them all underground, and make public 
everything but the devices in the black boxes 
themselves. 

7. Why not announce more details about 
the tests now being conducted and announce 
every shot? At present the one sentence an- 
nouncement is meaningless except that it 
stirs the public to wonder what actually is 
happening and how many other shots have 
been completed. without disclosure. 

8. Why can’t the AEC issue more informa- 
tion about “clean” bombs? It is not exactly 
asecret that superbombs derive their energy 
from the fission of U-238 and yet the AEC 
has not admitted this over a 4-year period. 

9. Why should not we quit testing, on a 
multilateral basis, since presumably we are 
ahead of the Soviet Union, having a 4-year 
lead in testing and having tested more than 
twice as many bombs as they have? 

10. Does testing for better military weap- 
ons ever end? Are we not perfec- 
tion endlessly? It is public knowledge that 
the Armed Forces have atomic artillery of 
various caliber, depth charges, air-to-air, 
gfound-to-air, and air-to-ground nuclear 
Warheads for missiles. Will the need for 
a “sophisticated” weapons ever be satis- 


| 


11. Do we not have enough nuclear war- 
‘heads and the means of delivering them 
Tight now to deter any intentional attack? 

12. Since the inception of the H-bomb, 
What “safe rate of annual testing” meaning 
Megatons of fission debris per year has the 
AEC used in its test program? How was this 
safe level agreed upon within the AEC and 
When was the first “safe level” solicited by 
the Commission from its technical advisors? 

13. When did’ the AEC receive a military 
specification for a clean bomb? 

14. Have the natives of Rongelap and other 
Marshallese sought tion for radia- 
Ba ree sees Low a result of United 

mb tests any compensation 
been granted? ¥ fs 

15. Is it possible to test a nuclear 


; weapon 
4 space with a high degree of safety? What 


®bout the flash? ve 
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16. If missiles are armed with nuclear 
warheads for intercepting ICBM’s would a 
‘nuclear explosion result if these missiles 
aborted in takeoff or if they plunged to 
earth? 

17.-AEC spokesmen have repeatedly as- 
serted that the United States is far ahead 
of the Soviets in nuclear weapons. Upon 
what type of evidence is this assertion 
based? (Estimates of Soviet capability—in- 
cluding the date of their first A-bomb and 
first H-bomb have been badly in error.) 

18. Since the AEC is charged by law with 

responsibility for carrying out weapon de- 
velopment, including testing, would it not 
be desirable for some other agency of the 
Government to appraise the radiation haz- 
ards from test programs? 
- 19. In view of Soviet technical achieve- 
ments, including Sputnik III, would it not 
be wise to reappraise our policy of secrecy 
in scientific development? Is it not possible 
that we are hurting ourselves with too much 
secrecy? 

20. Would the AEC agree to Senator An- 
DERSON’S proposal that we halt “the testing 
of nuclear weapons of mroe than 1 mega- 
ton intensity’? 

21. The assertion has been made that if 
‘we agreed to cease testing qualified scientists 
could not be retained at the Los Alamos 
Laboratory. Has any poll been taken of 
these scientists which substantiates this 
contention? Would not these scientists stay 
on the job if granted freedom to pursue 
unclassified and publishable scientific work? 

Sincerely, 
” Craries O. Porter, 
Member of Congress. 


(Norz.—I was told at the AEC this morn- 
ing that there will be 34 newsmen and 15 
U. N. observers at the Pinion operation and 
that the shot will not be an air burst but 
on the surface, still with the purpose of 
demonstrating cleanliness. Since all the 
other tests in this series are kept shrouded 
in secrecy and since this is not a unique 
or very significant accomplishment, I doubt 
that the United States will regain very 
much ground in world opinion as a result 
of this operation. This should be taken into 
consideration in reading par. 2 above.) 





Warsaw Pact Propaganda 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unahimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an editorial 
and a brief article from today’s issue of 
the New York Times. ; 

The editorial, entitled “Warsaw Pact 
Propaganda,” clearly shows why the 
United States and the rest of the free 
world should not be taken in by the lat- 
est Communist peace propaganda con- 
tained in the communique issued at the 
‘end of the Warsaw Pact meeting just 
concluded in Moscow. 

The brief article, entitled “China Reds 
Assail Protestant Chiefs,” is further evi- 
dence that international communism is 
the mortal enemy of religion and the 
practice of religious beliefs. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 


‘ the Recorp, as follows: 
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[From the New York Times of May 28, 1958] 
Warsaw Pact PROPAGANDA 


Central to Communist propaganda tech- 
niques is the constant effort to confuse 
appearance with reality. An excellent exam- 
ple of this technique is the Warsaw pact 
meeting which has just been concluded in 
Moscow, and the communiqué issued at the 
end of that meeting. ‘ 

The appearance intended, of course, is of 
a Soviet bloc making concrete moves or pro- 
posals aimed to reduce tension and to im- 
prove the chances of peace. The Soviet Army, 
it is claimed, will leave Rumania and reduce 
its forces in Hungary. The eastern Euro- 
pean nations, it is claimed, will reduce their 
forces by 119,000 men. NATO has been called 
upon to agree to a nonaggression treaty with 
the Warsaw pact members. Premier Khru- 
shchev has declared his country will set up 
missile bases in Poland, East Germany, or 
Czechoslovakia only if the West sets up such 
bases in West Germany. 

But the emptiness of these gestures be- 
comes apparent once we look beneath the 
verbal facade. Soviet withdrawal from 
Rumania, reduction of Soviet forces in Hun- 
gary and cuts in eastern European armies 
are all moves that cannot be adequately veri- 
fied. Even after it is announced that these 
moves have been carried out, we shall con- 
tinue to be in the dark as to whether any- 
thing has actually happened. Moreover, even 
if Rumania were to be free of Soviet troops, 
the Soviet Army would remain at Rumania’s 
border, ready, as Premier Khrushchev re- 
minded us last month, to return should the 
“people’s democratic regime” need help in 
keeping its people down. We saw in Hun- 
gary in November 1956, how quickly Soviet 
troops can enter a country when Moscow 
thinks it necessary. 

The proposal for a Warsaw Pact-NATO non- 
aggression treaty is old, of course, and, as 
the West has pointed out before, it is es- 
sentially useless because all the key nations 
involved have already pledged themselves to 
nonaggression policies in subscribing to the 
United Nations Charter. Premier Khrush- 
chev’s threat about rocket bases in Eastern 
Europe is, if anything, emptier still. The 
Soviet Union claims to have intercontinental 
ballistic missiles which, if shot from Soviet 
territory, can hit any point on earth with 
hydrogen bombs. Why, then, should it need 
bases for missiles in Eastern Europe? Or 
have the previous claims been untrue? 

No consideration of the Moscow meeting’s 
results would be complete without reference 
to the key mystery left by the two state- 
ments issued during the past week. What 
did the Soviet Union and its allies decide 
about Yugoslavia? Certainly the glittering 
group of Communist leaders that met in 
Moscow could not have spent so much time 
together without discussing Yugoslavia’s re- 
fusal to knuckle down again. Yet they have 
preferred to let their own people and the 
world remain in the dark about the results 
of their deliberations on this vital subject. 


[From the New York Times of May 28, 1958] 
CHINA Reps ASSAIL PROTESTANT CHIEFS 


Honc Konc, May 27.—The Chinese Com- 
munists are now directing religious persecu- 
tion at a number of previously unmolested 
leaders of various Protestant faiths, a relia- 
ble source reported here today. 

During recent years the anti-Christian 
movement encouraged by Chinese Commu- 
nists apparently was directed principally 
against Roman Catholic Church members 
and their leaders on the mainland. 

Recently Peiping denounced and attacked 
five leading Protestants in Hopei Province. 
The denunciations were made during a 28- 
day Socialist study session at Paoting, which 
ended earlier this month. 

The five Protestant leaders were identified 
as Ma Hsing-ke, pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Paoting; Li Yen-lin, head of Shan- 
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kaikuan Diocese of the Church of Defense 
of Truth; Shang Chiu-cheng, pastor of the 
Church of Defense and Truth in Lang Fang 
village; Li Tze-chih, leader of the Protestant 
congregation at Tangshan, and Tung Chao- 
jui, missionary worker of the Church of Di- 
vine Inspiration at Shihchiachuang. 





Children Are Treasured in This 
“Sierra Madre” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, an ama- 
teur untrained in the niceties of di- 
plomacy, uneducated in the science of 
physics, and little known except to 
friends and relatives, has stated con- 
vincingly why nuclear weapon testing 
should cease. 

Earlier this month, Mr. G. K. Mac- 
kenzie of Sierra Madre, Calif., mother 
of five children, took time from her busy 
life to tell me why she and her husband 
oppose H-bomb tests. Her comments 
could not be more timely. Under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include Mrs. Mackenzie’s letter of 
May 12, 1958: 

I hope that I am right in assuming that 
you are among those courageous people who 
are speaking out against H-bomb tests. 

I am a young mother of five children, who, 
with my husband, have felt powerless in the 
face of the AEC and although I am not one 
of your constituents, feel impelled to write 
and offer you moral support, if nothing else, 
if I am correct in assuming that you are the 
Congressman PorTER who was recently in 
Honolulu and heard the position of the crew 
of the Golden Rule. 

I had never heard of you before, and last 
week a friend who is active in the American 
Friends Service Committee in the Pasadena 
area told a group of us who deeply share the 
concern of Bert Bigelow and the Golden Rule 
crew, that a Congressman Porter, of Oregon, 
had been in Honolulu and seemed in agree- 
ment that nuclear tests should be stopped. 
Then in my Pasadena Independent was an 
article this morning, announcing for the 
Arst time, the AEC announcement that they 
had set off the second blast in the Hardtack 
series, and that this information had been 
brought out by CHaries O. Porter, Demo- 
crat, of Oregon, on the House floor. So that 
was my second contact with you, and this is 
my third. 

I just want you to know that there are 
many, many people who are longing for voices 
in our Government who are courageous 
enough to speak out for peace. I’m sure that 
the ordinary Russian is as fervent in his 
desire for a peaceful world as any of us, but 


we will not have a chance to find out, ever, 


if the present climate of fear and tension 
continues. 

It is so difficult to know what is going on 
in our Government, The news is sparse, and 
unless one supplements one’s information 
with a magazine like the Reporter, one would 
think that the only thing going on in our 
country were baseball games and murders. 

I am an ordinary young married person, 
and our 5 little ones are all under 10, so I 
am very concerned over this whole insane 
business of testing bombs we can never use, 
when the real causes of war remain unsolved. 
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It is a very complex problem, and one in 
which our whole economy is deeply involved, 
but even if it does a flip for awhile, as we turn 
around and head for peace instead of war, I 
think most of us can stand it. America has 
too wonderful a heritage to be acting the 
way we are in the world community. I did 
want you to know -that there are-many people 
behind you. Unfortunately, they seem to be 
in the minority, but I’m sure it’s because 
they just don’t care, aren’t aware of the ter- 
rible dangers, or something. Anyway, best 
of luck, and we will surely keep you in our 
thoughts and prayers. 

Mrs. G. K. MACKENZIE. 

SIERRA MapreE, Cauir. 





Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 28,1958 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, the current press dispatches are 
carrying the story of the selection of two 
unknown soldiers to be entombed beside 
the. present unknown soldier of the 
Arlington National Cemetery. One of 
the two selected will represent our 
American soldiers in World War II, and 
the other will represent our American 
soldiers in the Korean war. The re- 
mains of another American soldier was 
similarly chosen as a nameless hero to 
be consigned to the sea from the deck 
of the U. S. S. Cruiser Canberra, off the 
shores of the Virginia Capes. 

The following feature story of the sub- 
ject appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of May 25: 

Two UNKNOWN Warriors To BE CHOSEN 
Topay 
(By Harry Nash) 

NorFOLK, ‘Va., May 25.—Chopin’s Funeral 
March will sound in solemn dirge over the 
Atlantic, Monday, at a rendezvous of 3 un- 
known American fighting men who died in 
their country’s last 2 wars. 

By high line from other warships, their 
bodies will swing across the waves to the 
cruiser Canberra. There they will be en- 
cased in bronze caskets and placed on deck 
beneath the ship’s deadly Terrier missiles. 
Thus will the stage be set for two ceremonies, 
selection of the nameless hero of World War 
II and the burial at sea of the unselected 
unknown. Between these two will lie the 
unknown serviceman of the Korean war. 

SAILOR’S WREATH 

On the Canberra’s lower aft-missile deck, 
somber in dark blue bunting, a Navy enlisted 
man will step forward, pick up a wreath and 
place it on 1 of the 2 outer caskets, 1 con- 
taining a man who died in the 
theater, the other a man who died in the 
Pacific theater. 

The selected unknown and the Korean 
war unknown will be entombed in Arlington 
Cemetery on Memorial Day beside the un- 
known soldier of World War I. 

Monday’s ceremonies will be held 25 miles 
east of Cape Henry. Before they begin, 3 
teams, in a closed compartment, in turn will 
arrange and rearrange the positions of the 
unknowns from the European and Pacific 
theaters to preserve their-geographical an- 
onymity. 





May 28 


‘As the three caskets are borne to the cere. 
monial deck area by Navy bodybearers, the 
Atlantic Fleet cruiser force band will 
Chopin’s Funeral March. Flanking the cas. 
kets will be honorary pall bearers and color 
guards from the » Navy, Air Force, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 

Rear Adm. Lewis S. Parks, commander of 
the cruiser force, will introduce William R, 
Charrette, hospitalman first class, of 
West, Fla., holder of the Medal of Honor for 
conspicuous gallantry in Korea. Charrette 


is a native of Ludington, Mich. 


As drums sound a slow steady beat, Char. 


rette will place the wreath on one of the * 


caskets. As he salutes the casket, the Navy 
Hymn will be sung by the Sea Chanters, a 
23-man choral group from the United States 
Navy Band in Washington, 

The Korean unknown and the selected 
World War II unknown will be transferred 
by high line to the destroyer Blandy, which 
will carry them to Washington. There they 
will lie in state in the Capitol for 48 hours 
before their entombment at Arlington. The 
Blandy will be escorted up the Potomac by 
the Coast Guard cutter Ingham. 

The unselected unknown will be removed 
from his casket and wrapped in a weighted 


canvas shroud as the Canberra proceeds to ; 


deeper water for the burial. 

Over the Canberra’s public address system 
and by bugle call will come the word: “All 
hands bury the dead.” 

The ship will come,to stop, her colors 
lowered to half mast.- the nameless hero's 
body will be placed on a small ramp, extend- 
ing over the side of the ship. The band will 
play a dirge as the crew forms ranks. 

Air Force, Navy, and Army chaplains rep- 
resenting the Eastern Orthodox, Jewish, 
Catholic, and Protestant faiths will conduct 
individual committal services. 

The ramp will be tipped. The body will 
drop into the sea. All hands will snap to 
salute. A Marine color guard will fire 3 
volleys. A Marine bugle will sound taps. - 

The Canberra will turn her bow toward 
Norfolk. 


World War I was proclaimed as a war 


toend allwars. Yet, since it was fought 
another even greater world war has been 
waged, and also the Korean war; and in- 
stead of having a wise and lasting peace 
as the result of all-these unprecedented 


conflicts, the world continues in a state 


of perilous confusion, augmented by @ 
race for supremacy in atomic and other 
death-dealing instruments of destruc- 
tion, with no solution in sight. What an 
indictment of the human race is thus 
involved. 

Apropos of all of this—under leave at- 
corded for this extension—I desire # 
quote a poem written some years ago, 
and before World War I, with respect t0 


the unknown soldier from World ven ’ 


entombed in the Arlington Na 
Cemetery. The author is a distinguished 
predecessor of mine in this body, Hon. 
Maurice H. Thatcher, and appeared in 
various publications, ‘including the al-, 
thology, Christmas Lyrics of 1939, oe 
which it is now quoted: 


THE UNKNOWN SoLprer SPEAKS 4 i 


(Arlington National Cemetery) 


I am the Unknown Soldier. Here I ree ms 
Beneath this white and stainless 
ment; 


Above all others is my mem’ry blest, - 5 


For I’m the Nation’s symbol: in me 
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/ fy name or race, or hold the least surmise 


/ “ot who I am; or whether high or low. 


“Rest!” did Isay? Alone my dust is here: 
My spirit ne’er may find repose until 
There is an end to sceptered force and fear, 

And man shall cease to ravage and to kill. 
War's victims, all, must haunt the stricken 
world 
Til war itself be dead, its banners furled. 
—Maurice H. Thatcher. 





Subversives in Cold War Called Guilty of 


Treason 
ae 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 28,1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by David Lawrence entitled “Subversives 
in Cold War Called Guilty of Treason,” 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of May 26, 1958. 

I commend this to the reading of 
colleagues and to the public. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

May 26, 1958) 
SUBVERSIVES IN COLD WAR CALLED GUILTY OF 
TREASON 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, May 25.—Does a nation wait 
till subversive individuals compiete their 
conspiracy against their own country before 
trying them for treason? 

Too many followers of the so-called liberal 
school of thought are arguing, in effect, that 
it is better to let the horse be stolen before 
trying to lock the barn and that, even if 
the Nation’s safety may be jeopardized, in- 
dividual rights come ahead of the right of 
the State. Ree 

But a subcommittee of the United States 
Senate has come forth with a recommenda- 
tion that something drastic be done before 
treasonable purposes are accomplished. 
Here is the latest proposal in a report from 
the Senate’s Subcommittee on Internal 
Security: 

“The Congress should enact legislation to 
Provide for the proper punishment of acts 
performed during a time of cold war which, 
if a State of declared war existed, would be 
treasonable.” 


COLD WAR TREASON 


This is the first time that a committee 
of Congress has formally recognized that 
treason can occur when there is no state of 
declared war and that it can be so damaging 
to the United States as to affect the Nation’s 
capacity successfully to fight a hot war. 

The coid war currently is costing the tax- 
payers of the United States billions of dol- 


my 


ism. Already one hot war has resulted from 
tensions of the cold war. This occurred 
in Korea from 1960 to 1953. More than 


southeast Asia, and Latin America. They 


J 


, 


the Middle East, 


4 
. 
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are fighting against American policies and 
programs, and dangerous situations are be- 
ing created that could bring on a hot war. 

Under such circumstances, should any 
American citizen be assisting the Commu- 
nists—giving them aid and comfort? The 
exact wording of the Constitution on the 
subject is as follows: 

“Treason against the United States shall 
consist only in levying war against them, or 
in adhering to their enemies, giving them 
aid and comfort.” 

This issue, it will be noted, is presented 
in two forms. While treason consists of 
levying war, equally important is the state- 
ment that separately it also may consist of 
adhering to the enemies of the United States 
by giving them aid and comfort. 

What does the word “enemy” mean in this 
connection? The word “enemy” is often used 
in official documents in referring to our 
adversaries in the cold war. But if the word 


is to be literally or technically tsed, there 


is, for example, at the moment an armistice 
in Korea but not a treaty of peace between 
the Communist enemy—Red China—and the 
United Nations, of whose troops the United 
States is still the military agent. Our 
Armed Forces guard the armistice line 24 
hours a day. 

The United Nations in a formal resolution, 
moreover, is on record as having denounced 
Communist China as an aggressor. Red 
China is the ally of the Moscow Govern- 
ment, which has publicly admitted that it 
has been supplying arms and ammunition to 
Red China’s forces in Korea, In interna- 
tional law, this makes the Soviet Govern- 
ment also an enemy. 

The question is rightly asked, therefore, 
whether American citizens should go un- 
punished if they act as counsellors to any 
enemy government or if they deliberately 
commingle or fraternize with official rep- 
resentatives of any enemy government for 
the purpose of thwarting the policies of the 
United States. 





Nixon’s Good Advice 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 28,1958 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Peoria Journal 
Star of May 26, 1958: 

’ Nrxon’s Goop ADVICE 

If United States diplomats follow the ad- 
vice given by Vice President Nixon after his 
return from his perilous Latin American visit 
his ordeal there will not have been in vain. 

Speaking specifically about South America, 
Mr. Nrxon declared that our representatives 
in that continent should pay more attention 
to students, labor leaders and press repre- 
sentatives and less time at cocktail parties 
and social teas. The advice is as good for 
diplomats in the rest of the world as in Latin 
America. 

Mr. Nixon said it would have been easier 
for him to confine his activities to a “whole 
round of cocktail parties and white tie din- 
ners” instead of meeting with students and 
labor ieaders during his visit. It is obvious 


- that that is what most of our diplomatic 


representatives have been doing. | 
The result is that they do not get a true 
picture of conditions in the country to which 
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they are accredited nor do they reach the 
people who are the backbone of th Nation and 
who actually have more to say about reac- 
tion to the United States than the so-called 
elite; Diplomacy being what it is, it is nat- 
ural that diplomats are thrown with the 
“upper crust.” These people have most of 
the money and influence but when the chips 
are down if is the common people whom we 
must reach. 

A better effort to contact the people of the 
streets and the universities not only would 
have given us a better picture of the hatred 
which existed, it might also have helped to 
dissipate the dislike for the United. States 
which erupted in the face of the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

If we really want to make friends with the 
countries throughout the rest of the world 
we are going to have to reach the people on 
their own level and you don’t do that at a 
society cocktail party. 





Search for Crop Uses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 28,1958 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Federal Men Speed Search for 
Crop Uses, Slow Output Research,” from 
the Wall Street Journal of April 18, 
1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FeperaL Men SPEED SEARCH FOR CROP USES, 
Stow OUTPUT RESEARCH 


(By James A. Reynolds) 


WASHINGTON.—Federal researchers are 
opening an indirect attack on huge farm 
surpluses by significantly shifting their lab- 
oratory goals. 

The strategy is simple: The scientists are 
doing more work on ways to use up surplus 
products and less on ways to grow them. 

Farm researchers want more than any- 
thing else to conjure up new industrial uses 
for commodities traditionally used only for 
food; industrial markets now take only 7 
percent of annual crop output. The scien- 
tists also are on the alert for new food 
products to grace the grocer’s shelves, and 
for new outlets for farm fibers. 


A THIN EDIBLE FILM 


Corn, the most plentiful commodity in 
Uncle Sam’s surplus hoard, may yield a thin, 
transparent, edible film to be used as a cov- 
ering for food. The film would be applied 
directly to the food, either by spraying or 
dipping. It would spare the housewife the 
need for unwrapping the food when she got 
ithome. In many cases she could plunk the 
food right into the pot or oven. The film is 
made from amylose, a kind of cornstarch. 
The key to the project lies in development 
of corn with higher amylose content. 

‘Nonshrink woolen socks already have been 
tested, and wash-and-wear woolen suits are 
no longer beyond the realm of possibility. 
The socks, researchers have found, refuse to 
shrink when .coated with fatty resins of the 
polyamide and epoxy) families. But these 
test socks are rough and scratchy. Scientists 
now are trying to add softening agents to the 
resin blend. Use of similar resins holds out 
hope of woolen suits which can be tossed in 
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the washing machine and hung up to drip 


One Government lab is aiming for a whole 
milk powder that will readily reconstitute 
into a drink of fresh milk quality, even after 
prolonged storage. Nonfat dry milk, of 
course, is common now, but whole-milk pow- 
der has never won much of a market, partly 
because of its taste. Now a pleasant-tasting 
product has been developed, but so far its 
storage life is short. Researchers are hunt- 
ing an enzyme that will retard spoilage of 
the fats in the powder. 

PAINTS AND COSMETICS 


As a result of Federal experiments the 
hard-to-swallow oil of the castor bean is 
finding new nonmedicinal outlets. It prom- 
ises to become a raw material for new foam 
plastics used in crash pads and like products. 
Castor oil also may find markets in paints, 
varnishes, fungicides and cosmetics. 

And Federal scientists say a whole spec- 
trum of new plastics may start flowing from 
food fats in the next few years; the fats will 
be used as softening agent in nonrigid plas- 
tics. Rice, corn, and pine gum may also 
yield new plasticsmaking chemicals. 

Of course, Government researchers can’t 
win automatic adoption of their discoveries 
by industry; difficulties in promoting com- 
mercial development could -prove an obsta- 
cle to success of their plans. But Federal 
scientists often work pretty closely with in- 
dustry, and their more promising develop- 
ments are likely to find commercial favor. 

All in all, more than 125 processes de- 
veloped by the Government’s utilization re- 
search, aimed at expanding markets, have 
been put to commercial use. Some 300 
others have been perfected and await com- 
mercial adoption or cheap enough raw ma- 
terials to make them profitable. Last year 
alone, Government researchers took out 68 
new patents, which will be licensed free to 
anyone who wants to use them. 


RESEARCH STAFF GROWS 


Utilization research work is carried on at 
four Fedéral laboratories, located at, Albany, 
Calif., New Orleans, Peoria, Ill., and Phila- 
delphia. The Department’s utilization re- 
search staff totals 1,600, and will be boosted 
to about 2,100 in the fiscal year starting 
July 1. 

At the same time, Federal spending for 
utilization research projects is rising. Uncle 
Sam will shell out $21 million next fiscal 
year to finance the hunt for new uses for 
farm products. The Government also will 
contract for $5 million worth of research 
work in Europe, to be paid for with foreign 
currency obtained from the sale of United 
States farm surpluses. 

This adds up to $26 million for utilization 
research in fiscal 1959. That’s 40 percent 
more than the amount to be spent in the 
current year and nearly 4 times the sum 
laid out a decade ago. 

“As long as we have surpluses, I foresee a 
continued upturn in spending for the search 
for new industrial uses for farm products,” 
predicts the Agriculture Department’s Dr. 
George W. Irving, Jr., boss of Federal utiliza- 
tion research work. He believes, in fact, that 
annual spending for these studies soon will 
climb to the $50 million advocated last year 
by a special advisory commission of private 
citizens. ‘ 

To be sure, spending for production re- 
search—in effect, the study of ways to grow 
bigger and better crops—still is far greater 
than outlays pointed the other way. It’s ex- 
pected to run about $50 million next fiscal 
year. Production research continues to con- 
centrate on such goals as higher-yielding 
seed, improved insecticides, better fertilizer 
use and more efficient machinery. 

But in contrast to the uptrend in spend- 
ing for utilization research, production re- 
search outlays are declining; next fiscal year’s 
sum is due to drop some $2 million from this 
year’s figure. 
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RESEARCH BRINGS A RECORD 


Top farm officials admit today’s surpluses 
point up some weaknesses in research. Dr. 
B. T. Shaw, boss of all Federal farm research, 
says development of hybrid grain sorghums, 
opening the way for 30 percent bigger yields 
per acre, is one of the most important recent 
achievements of farm research; it’s not sur- 
prising, he adds, that a record sorghum 
crop, more than double the 1956 harvest, was 
grown last year. 

But much of this crop is landing in price 
supporters’ hands, and Dr. Shaw confesses: 
“We were wrong not to be doing companion 
research that would help farmers make the 
best use of this improved crop. Research is 
not going ehead fast enough to help farm- 
ers meet the economic problems that are 
continually growing out of changes in tech- 
nology.” 

There’s no doubt the big step-up in utili- 
zation research stems from the size of Uncle 
Sam’s surplus pile. Despite some recent 
year-to-year shrinkage, the Government’s 
farm product hoard still adds up to $7.3 
billion. It bulges with a record 1.4 billion 
bushels of corn and a record 17.5 billion 
pounds of grain sorghums, as well as still- 
sizable piles of wheat, cotton, and other 
items. 

Glut-cutters dream hopefully of a day 
when industrial buyers might be eager to 
cart off the Government’s crop holdings 
completely. But they admit that dream is 
hardly likely to come true) 


IMPACT OF ECONOMICS 


“We could solve the surplus problem over- 
night, if you ignore economics,” a top re- 
searcher explains. “You can always find an 
industrial use for any farm commodity if 
you don’t give a hoot what it costs.” 

He cites, as an example, the oft-heard 
suggestion that the Government distill in- 
dustrial alcohol from its surplus grain. 

Grain alcohol must cost no more than 25 
cents a gallon, this official says, if it’s to 
compete with petroleum-derived alcohol in 
production of synthetic rubber. But alco- 
hol might cost up to 75 cents a gallon when 
distilled from corn selling for $1.20 a bushel, 
the current price. Even if corn dropped to 
a ruinous—from the farmers’ standpoint— 
50 cents a bushel, alcohol distilled from it 
would still cost at least 26 cents a gallon. 


“The farmer has not only failed to create 
compensating new industrial markets for 
his crop, he has literally been researched 
out of many he once had,” a recent Agri- 
culture Department report declares. “Thus, 
synthetic detergents command two-thirds of 
the soap market which once absorbed his 
inedible fats, plastics have replaced leather 
in a major portion of the shoe market, 
manmade fibers are making giant inroads 
in the cotton and wool markets, and syn- 
thetic sweeteners threaten sugar markets.” 





The Allied Arctic Air Patrol 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 





the New York Herald Tribune of May 
26, 1958, entitled “United States Is Urged 
To Support Allied Arctic Air Patrol.” 

I commend this article to the reading 
of my colleagues and the public. 







May 28 - 
There being no objection, the article — 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
—~__ May 26, 1958] 


Untrep States Is Uncep To Suprorr Anup 
ArcTic AIR PaTROL 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasHINGTON.—The Canadian Government 
has “indorsed what seems to me the alto. 
gether useful project of creating an Allied 
air inspection over the Arctic without wait. 
ing for Russia to join in. 

Sidney Smith, Prime Minister Diefenbak. 
er’s energetic Minister of External Affairs, 
has informed the Council of Ministers of 
NATO that in his judgment the Allied Arctic 
powers ought not to be stymied by the So. 
viet veto but should go ahead immediately 
on their own. 

He is convinced that there is everything 
to gain, nothing to lose. 

The merits of the proposal have been dis. 
cussed in this space and it is hard to escape 
the feeling that the State Department will 
be making a great mistake if it fails to press 
an initiative which our valuable Canadian 
partner is prepared to support. 

The first step would be a conference of the 
representatives of Canada, Iceland, Green- 
land, and the United States at which the 
area, techniques, and procedures of the north 
polar inspection system would be worked out, 

By now the Soviet Union may already have 
second thoughts on its out-of-hand rejection 
of polar inspection which the United States 
made to the U. N. Security Council earlier 
this month. Nothing more glaringly pointed 
up the emptiness of the Kremlin’s protest 
against the American on-the-alert bomber 
flights over the Arctic than its refusal to ac- 
cept a two-way inspection system. It raised 
its hands in a horrified no and has been un- 
successfully trying to explain its refusal to 
the rest of the world ever since. 

Obviously an all-Western Arctic inspection 
which would not reach to any Soviet terri- 
tory—as it couldn’t unless Russia joined— 
would be no protection to Canada and the : 
United States against surprise attack. But 
there would be real advantages in bringing 
into being even such limited inspection. The 
advantages would be these: 

It would provide a pilot model by which to 
test and perfect air inspection and thus be 
ready for its expansion and its application 
to other areas whenever the Soviet. Union tan 
bring itself to join. 

It would show that the United States is 
prepared to make its protective H-bomb 
flights over the Arctic a mutual, not just ex- 
clusively an American, defense effort. 

It would strengthen the solidarity—at 8 
time when it is most needed—of all the pat 
ticipating countries. 

It would visibly relieve the anxieties of, 
much of the world, including the — 
countries and the neutral countries, to 
the Arctic military flights subject, to the 
precautions of more than one nati ( 
us not forget that our friends, as well # 
the Soviets, have expressed concern lest 
something should unintentionally go awry.) 

Even a four-nation Arctic inspection 
would demonstrate that the United State 
means’ business—is not just talking propa 
ganda—when it advocates open skies. 

And, finally, an operating Arctic air it 
spection would make it vividly clear to 
whole world who it is that is ref 
do practical about cold-war 2 
sions—far clearer than a Soviet-vetoed ii- 
spection plan laying limply in a 
Council wastebasket. 


President Eisenhower has at long last pet — 
suaded Nikita Khrushchev to approve #2 — 
early meeting of the experts to, work Ss 
methods for inspecting any mutual end # 
atomic testing. This is all to the good. Br — 
dently Moscow found it embarrassing 0* 
on saying no. 
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If Canada and the United States take the 
initiative to bring to reality a pilot in- 
spection over the Arctic, the Soviets may 
again find it embarrassing to keep saying 


no. 

If we don’t do it, Moscow will have said 
no and that’s the end of it. 

If we begin limited Arctic inspection se 
the whole world can see it at work, Moscow 
will either have to keep on saying no and no 
and no—or else decidé it’s better to say 


yes. 
Why not try? 





Depreciation Allowances for Tax 


Purposes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 





_in the Recorp an editorial on the subject 


of shorter periods of depreciation for tax 
purposes, written by David Lawrence, 
and published in the May 9, 1958, issue 
of U. S. News & World Report. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

PROSPERITY UNLIMITED 
(By David Lawrence) 


Several years ago this writer was standing 
on a street corner in a midwestern city, 
chatting with Charles F. Kettering—the 
genius in engineering and invention who 
has played such a vital role in developing 
many of the products of General Motors. 
The conversation went like this: 

“See all those office buildings,” said Mr. 
Kettering as he gestured with a wave of his 
hand toward a group of business edifices 
which from the outside at least looked all 
right. “They all ought to be torn down. 
Not one has air conditioning, good elevators.- 
None of them makes efficient use of the 
space for offices. Nor have they a lot of 
other things that would make for better liv- 
ing for the thousands of persons who have 
to spend at least 8 hours of their waking day 
in them,” 

“Why aren’t they torn down?” the writer 
asked. 


“The bookkeepers in Government,” he 
replied. 

“What do they have to do with it?” 

The answer that Charles Kettering gave 
then applies even more today in the midst 
of economic recession than it did when he 
first explained the effects of our obsolete 
Policy on depreciation. 

For, as Mr. Kettering pointed out, the 
bookkeepers, according to the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, allow only a 2-percent deduction 
On income taxes per year for depreciation. 
This means 50 years must elapse before the 
Capital to replace the building can be ac- 
cumulated. Meanwhile, costs of construc- 
tion have risen immeasurably. Farm build- 
ings, for instance, cannot be replaced by this 
means in less than 25 years. Some. farm 
equipment, like tractors; cannot be given 

tion allowances in a period of less 
than 10 years. This very problem of de- 
Preciation, if tackled promptly and effec- 
tively by Congress, could soon lift us out of 
we are much talk today about 
capital formation as the weakness that 
helped to precipitate the present recession. 
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We are hearing also that the heavy-goods 
industries—where most of the unemployment 
has occurred—are stymied because America 
today has more than enough plant capacity 
to meet the current demand for goods. 

We are being told that in another year or 
two—as demand catches up with current 
supply and as an increase in population 
comes along—the makers of machinery and 
machine tools and equipment may be busy 


What a haphazard way of running an 
economy. 

What we need in America is a better un- 
derstanding of capital formation. We call 
our system people’s capitalism, but we 
put roadblocks in the way when people seek 
to accumulate capital for investment pur- 


poses. 

It is right, of course, to tax individual in- 
comes and corporate profits as such. But it 
isn’t sensible to put a penalty on the forma- 
tion of capital. 

To a small degree, we now recognize the 
principle when an individual sells his home 
at a profit. The law permits him to rein- 
vest.in a new house the sum he obtained on 
the sale of his old house. He is not required 
to pay what is ordinary known as a capital 
gains tax. This, at least, is a step in the 
direction of a sound policy on investments. 
If it were applied also to businesses or in- 
dividuals who own more than one house, it 
would generate an unending era of construc- 
tion and reconstruction in America. New up- 
to-date homes could then replace the old 
ones at least every 10 years. . 

The Federal income tax laws, moreover, 
should encourage corporations—through tax 
incentives—to set aside in a surplus account- 
@ certain percentage of profits each year to 
be used for reinvestment purposes. 

The Government should also permit indi- 
viduals and corporations to fix their own 
schedule of depreciation over a given period. 
This principle, incidentally, is what the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, Sinclair Weeks, urged in 
@ speech before the United States Chamber 
of Commerce meeting last week in Washing- 
ton, 

If businessmen could promptly replace 
worn-out equipment, if they could substitute 
new and up-to-date plants for old, high-cost 
plants, if new farm buildings and new equip- 
ment could be substituted for the obsolete 
by means of tax reductions spread over 
shorter periods of depreciation, America 
would have an unlimited opportunity for 
constant growth. 

For America would be rebuilding itself 
right along. The incentive to new and up- 
to-date equipment and office buildings, 
shops, and stores would be continuous. 

The way to an unprecedented expansion in 
America is thus open to us. Profits can be 
progressively increased, and the gain in tax 
revenues in the long run can more than off- 
set any temporary drop. The chain reac- 
tion on industry after industry could swell 
tax receipts. 

It is the way to satisfy a pentup demand 
for goods and materials. 

It’s the road to unlimited prosperity. 





Here’s What Is Happening to Small Busi- 
ness in Small Cities All Over Our 
Nation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, small- 
business people all over our Nation are 
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losing heart. It will be only a matter of 
time before they fold up if things go on 
as they are going On now. 

Here is a letter I received today which 
describes clearly what their problem is 
and why they are losing heart. How 
long will it be before Congress wakes 
up and does something about it? 


The letter follows: 
AUSMAN’S, 


Merrill, Wis., May 17, 1958. 
Congressman ALVIN E. O’KonskKI, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN O’KONSKI: I have put 
up with being in a discriminated business 
long enough and in view of the rough cur- 
rent economic conditions, am fed up to the 
gills and ready to go to work for somebody 
else. The main thing that irks me is the 
unfair 10 percent jewelry excise tax, which 
is nothing more than a license to be in 
business. Last year I lost money and be- 
lieve me I am hurting. Why should we 
jewelers, who are in business to make a 
living the same as anybody else, have to 
figure out and pay 10 percent excise tax, 
My watches, clocks, silverware, crystal, china, 
etc., are just as necessary to modern living 
as a wedding gown, furniture, etc. Now 
days it seems necessary to extend credit to 
everybody in order for them to buy and 
more often than not, the excise tax or fee 
or whatever you want to call it, is paid by 
me before 1 cent has been collected from 
the customer, 


Please work and strive to immediately 
remove the 10 percent excise tax so there 
will be a few smalltown jewelers left in 
this country. Between current economic 
conditions, the 10 percent jewelry tax, fake 
catalogs,, and the unfair competitions of 
Government-operated PX’s and ship stores, 
there is very little sense of remaining in 
the jewelry business today. 

Sincerely yours, 
Invina M, AUSMAN. 





Samuel Cardinal Stritch 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
people of Tennessee, both Catholic and 
non-Catholic, are greatly saddened by 
the death of one of our most iliustrious 
native sons, Samuel Cardinal Stritch. 
Cardinal Stritch was born in Nashville. 
He served as a parish priest in Memphis 
and other Tennessee cities before he 
was appointed bishop of Toledo in 1921. 
He was a forthright man in his views, 
and his leadership will be greatly missed. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrcorp 
the obituary which appears in the New 
York Times of today, which gives a very 
moving account of his life. 

There being no objection, the obituary 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CarDINaL SrritcH, 70, Dries In Rome CLINIc 

Rome, Tuesday, May 27-—Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch of Chicago died early today in Sand- 
trix Clinic, where he had been lying near 
death for more than a week. 
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HAD RAPID ADVANCE 


Cardinal Stritch’s rise in the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy was one of the most rapid 
in the church’s history in this country. 

A brilliant student, he was ordained to 
the priesthood by special dispensation a year 
before reaching the canonical age of 24. He 
became a bishop at 34, an archbishop at 43, 
and a cardinal at 59. 

He was known best for his work in the 
cause of world peace, Catholic charities, and 
the Catholic youth movement,.a group open 
to all races and faiths. 

American liberals of various faiths con- 
sidered him an outstanding liberal. Cardi- 
nal Stritch was deeply concerned about the 
problems of Tabor and was friendly to labor 
organizations; he condemned as morally 
wrong interference with Negroes seeking to 
use the rights they enjoy under the Consti- 
tution, and he established a policy of help- 
ing Puerto Ricans to integrate themselves 
religiously, socially, and economically into 
the life of their city. 

Cardinal Stritch was born in Nashville, 
Tenn., on August 17, 1887, of Irish-American 
parents. He was 1 of 8 children. He com- 
pleted high school at 14, won his bachelor of 
arts degree 2 years later at St. Gregory's 
Preparatory School, Cincinnati, went. to North 
American College in Rome and was ordained. 

He was named bishop of Toledo, Ohio, in 
1921, archbishop of Milwaukee in 1930, and 
was transferred to Chicago to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of his old friend, George 
Cardinal Mundelein, in 1939. 


ATTRACTED NATIONAL ATTENTION 


National attention was focused on him in 
1954, when Bishop Bernard J. Sheil, senior 
auxiliary bishop of the Chicago archdiocese, 
criticized the late Senator Joseph R. McCar- 
thy, Republican, of Wisconsin, as a headline- 
hunting noisy anti-Communist. 

Earlier Bishop Sheil had not mentioned 
Senator McCarthy by name but had referred 
to him as “the junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin” and as “a city slicker from Appleton.” 
The bishop said the public had béen made 
the “victims in the last few years of a kind 
of shell game and have been treated like 
country rubes.”’ 

Cardinal Stritch made no public comment. 
When his subordinate subsequently resigned 
as director of the Catholic Youth Organi- 
zation, the cardinal cordially put an arm 
around the bishop’s shoulders while the two 
were interviewed by the press. The cardinal 
said the bishop had asked to resign but 
would continue as chairman and president 
of the board of the youth group. 

The cardinal was also forthright with his 
views. He was critical of the romance be- 
tween the Duke of Windsor, then King Ed- 
ward VIII, and Mrs. Wallis Warfield Simpson, 
before the King abdicated to marry the 
American woman. 

In 1938 he had warned that the German 
Nazi leaders were “‘tyrannous and savage” and 
were “trying to impose on a great people the 
barbarianism of the past.” 

Cardinal Stritch appealed to the motion 
picture industry to elevate its standing as a 
social force and appealed to women to estab- 
lish a high moral code, adding that_ men 
would follow their example. 


PERMITTED MASS ON TV 


He permitted his Christmas Eve solemn 
pontifical mass in 1948 to be televised. 
Church spokesmen said it was the first mass 
televised in the Midwest and the first solemn 
pontifical mass ever seen on television. 

In 1955 he hanned the Wagner and Men- 
delssohn Wedding Marches, 8 versions of 
tlie Ave Maria and I Love You Truly, O, 
Promise Me, and Because from his churches 
as unliturgical music, 


With other leaders of the church, he — 


warned against moral laxity in government, 
sex education in schools, atheistic material- 
e 
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ism at home or abroad, deification of the 
fiesh and lamented the move to prevent 
teaching of religion in public schools. 

He was 1 of 4 Americans created a cardinal 
on February 18, 1946, by Pope Pius XII, 
whom he had known as a student in Rome. 
Thirty-one other prelates, including Arch- 
bishop Francis J. Spellman, of New, York, 
were elevated at that time. It was the larg- 
est number of cardinals created at a single 
consistory and gave the Sacred College a ma- 
jority of non-Italian cardinals for the first 
time in 6 centuries. 

Under Cardinal Stritch’s spiritual guid- 
ance and temporal administration, the Chi- 
cago archdiocese continued the notable 
growth that had marked it under his pred- 
ecessor, Cardinal Mundelein. It became one 
of the largest and wealthiest sees in the 
world, involving a jurisdiction consisting, by 
recent count, of 2,270 priests, 8,766 nuns, 529 
institutions, and nearly 2 million persons. 

PROMOTED TO ROME 


The efficacious and efficient manner in 
which Cardinal Stritch administered his see 
attracted wide attention and was noticed in 
Rome. This led to a further promotion in 
the government of the church. 

Early in 1958, the pontiff decided that 
Pietro Cardinal Fumasoni Biondi, prefect of 
the congregation for the propagation of the 
faith, needed an assistant with vast powers. 

The congregation is 1 of 12 departments of 
the church’s central administrative machin- 
ery. It supervises a jurisdiction covering 
25,000 missionary priests, nearly 10,000 mis- 
sionary lay brothers and more than 60,000 
missionary nuns, serving 30 million laymen 
and more than 3 million aspirants to bap- 
tism under instruction. The jurisdiction 
covers areas in five continents, 

This adminisiration, it was felt, required 
reorganization. The prefect, 85 years old, 
ailing and, nearly blind, required a pro- 
prefect to carry it out. This led to Cardinal 
Stritch’s appointment last March 1. 

He became the second non-Italian cardi- 
nal to be called to Rome to fill such a post. 
Eugene Cardinal Tisserant, dean of the Sa- 
cred College and secretary of the Congrega- 
tion for the Eastern Church, is a native of 
France. 

Cardinal Stritch became the 15th cardinal 
of the Roman Curia, the officials resident in 
Rome who aid the Pope in the government of 
the church. 





Statement of George J. Burger’s Testi- 
mony in Support of H. R. 7963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement of our mutual 
friend and champion of small business, 
George J. Burger, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee on May 27, 1958: 
STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. BuRGER, VICE PrEsi- 

DENT OF NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDE- 

PENDENT BEFORE THE SENATE 

BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE, Mar 

27, 1958, on H. R. 7963 

I am George J. Burger, vice president, 
Nationa: ~.“eration of Independent Business, 


740 Washington: Building, Washington, D. c, 
We are the largest business organization in 


the Nation. Our membership is made up . 


exclusively of independent business and pro- 
fessional people. These people who are your 
independent enterprise constituents— 
alone set our stand on bills and issues 
direct, signed votes, through our mandate 
polis, which they return to their respective 
Members of the House. In that sense, when 
I speak here, I speak only through their col. 
lective voice—as though they were here be. 
fore you to speak for themselves. 

First, let me make one point clear, and 
that is, we have not polled our members on 
recent bills introduced to make equity capital 
and long-term credit more readily available 
to small business. Whether this will be in- 
stituted by the federation will depend largely 
on the overall correspondence we receive . 
from our nationwide membership on this 
new proposal introduced by Members of 
Congress. ‘ 

We want to be on record in complimenting 
the committee and its efficient staff for the 
splendid action being taken on the subject 
matter relating to small-business financing. 
It goes without saying such action is very 
encouraging to small business throughout 
the Nation. 

We are not unmindful of the thorough- 
ness of the committee and its staff in public 
hearings held during the first session of the 
85th Congress on the expanded operation of 
the Small Business Administration. The 
House took a very forward and constructive 
step in bringing about the improved, far- 
reaching legislation as recently voted by the 
House. It is our hope that by this time the. 
Senate would have followed through with 
concurrent action. This in itself will be an- 
other inspiration to small business through- 
out the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, last fall, by direction of our 
head office at Burlingame, Calif., I person- 
ally visited and conferred with regional di- 
rectors and top staff members of the Small 
Business Administration in Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Seattle, branch office at Portland, 
Oreg., San Francisco, Los Angeles, and after 
my return east, with the regional office in 
New York City. In each instance the re- 
gional director was not aware of the fitst- 
hand information we desired on the opéra- 
tion in the various regions. In each instance 
the conference lasted close to 2 hours, and, 
to be on the safe side, I made it mandatory 
that another person accompany me on thesé 
visits so there would be no conflict in our 
findings as to the operation in these various 
regions. 

The information we were after was: a 

1. Applications filed in the regional office 
from its inception to June 30, 1957. 

2. Loans approved in that period. 

3. Loans disbursed. 

4. Timelag between filing and approval. 

5. Timelag between approval and dis- 
bursement. i , 

6. Average amount of application. 

7. Applications filed for certificates of 
small business: (a) Number approved; (b) 
number denied. f ; 

8. Applications filed for certificate of com- 
petency: (a) Number approved; (b) number | 
denied. ; Si 

9. Number of banks participating in the 
regional area. Es 

10. Percentage of bank-participation loans. 

‘Mr. Chairman, I have the complete reca- 
pitulation of the results of this extensiv® 
survey, and I believe it should be made a part 


~of the record of these hearings. In each and 


every instance no attempt was made by the — 
Government official to conceal any of thé 


information requested. ye 
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Chicago (covering Indiana, 34 Ilinois, 14 Iowa, 
%% Wisconsin). 

Minneapolis (Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, 36 counties, northwest Wisconsin). 


Seattle (Wal Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 
Alaska). 

Portland (Oregon, Columbia River Counties, 
State of Washington). 

San Francisco (northern California, Nevada, 
except ote ‘ounty, Hawaii). 

los Angeles (southern California, Arizona, 
Clark County, Nev.). 






Saefiertions 
filed through 
June 30, 1957 


1,270 (376 bus., 
899 dis.). 
1,639 (100 dis.)... 
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Loans approved | Loans disbursed 








tween filing 
and approval 

















Applications 
Timelag be- Timelag between Average Bled, cer- 
approval and amceunt of tificates 
disbursement applications of small 





business 






$45, 000 
$25, 000- 30, 000 





months, 
a oe 4 months com- 
mercial, 3 
months con- 
struction. 








SS iiinindey BERRA si accmecigiiie es 6 weeks to 2 $56, 294 
months. 
~ bus., 681 j-.... intiwanne WOE. cccaneos 34 See 
S.). ! 
il cditeimanned 652 (131 canceled | 30 days........}..... Recs eay $25, 000-100, 000) 29 (3 not 









leaving 531 ap- 
proved, 430 
disbursed). 







chal- 
lenged.) 











Applications 





Area Approved / Denied filed, cer- Granted Denied | Number of banks Number | Percentage of bank 
tificate of in area participating participation loans 
competency 

i socenereesemcnecteilenipatatinenisigeditenettatiaetene sll -seesiass gtaconcnsonto Hemera | adil heliasinoiciedaneigiiinding section 

Chicago (covering Indiana, 34 Illinois, | 29............. 7 | 43 (23 refused | 4......:..........- OF Ee Sines cae 200 (some more 9 to 10 percent. 

4 Iowa, *4 Wisconsin). by appli- than once). 

. cant, 10 cases 

settled by 
negotiation). 

Minneapolis (Minnesota, North Dakota, | 2 (1 pending)... 5 (3 with- AS aeaiensawhnagnc i Oe SRL waste nee iden ditiindated 70 to 75 percent 
South Dakota, 36 counties northwest drawn). (90 percent of 
Wisconsin). loans made in 

rural areas). 
feattle «Washington, Oregon, Idaho, | 1 (1 pending). PE iiatniinp conti 2 (1 withdrawn)-../...-.-.- PE i cus Approximately 75.) 59 percent. 
Montana, Alaska). 

Portland (Oregon, Columbia River | 1............-- $4 SC ncthintinnitad NOM. es scktski..s 1 | 50 private banks, | 2 loans by chains, | 35 percent. 
Counties, State of Washington). 2 chains, balance by pri- 

vate banks. 

fan Francisco (northern California, | 2 pending...-- Bd Uta cdmibep dink Poee aus tiie Joke 12 | 75 independents, 4 of 5 chains, 20 60 percent. 
Nevada except Clark County, Hawaii). | 5 chains. others, 

les Angeles (southern California, Ari- | 10........-..-.- 16. | 32 (13 with- $B inh a, va dalutenane~ 7 | No figures givens-}..........-20.-.2<--|} 20 percent. 
zona, Clark County, Nev). drawn). | 





Nore.—New York regional office of SBA answers to questionnaire would increase 
overall percentage of bank participation loans from 43 to 46 percent. Their figures 
icipating from approximately 10 per 
res for timelag between time of 


would increase overall percentage of banks 
cent to slightly over 12 percent. The New York 


locality of the business). 


is one very interesting difference in the figures and that is as it relates to tax number of 
applications filed for.certificates of small business (they have had 10 more than the 
*hicago area which had the next highest figure, so suppose this can be atributed to the 


The most interesting figure is the 92 applications filed for 


filing application and approval, and the timelag from time of ee to time of certificates of competency, That figure is just 9 short of the total for the other 6 
disbursement agrees in substance with the timelags given for 6 other regions. areas combined, those 6 areas having a combined total of applications filei numbering 
Also the difference in number of applications approved and number disbursed seems 101. 


to be pretty much in line with figures given for the various areas. However, there 


Averages covering SBA loan applications in 
area covered by six regional offices 


Total applications: 5,019. 

Total applications approved: 2,991 or 59.6 
percent. ~ 

Total applications disbursed: 2,612 or 52- 
plus percent. A 2 
. Average timelag between filing and ap- 
proval: 6 weeks. 

Average timelag between approval and dis- 
bursement: 2144 months. 

Average amount of application: $59,547. 

Total banks in area: 4,182> 

Participating banks: 456 or approximately 
10 percent. : 

Average percentage of bank participation 
loans: 43 percent. 

Shortly after the Small Business Admin- 
istration was constituted by the Congress 
I had personal visits with regional directors 
of SBA in San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
Kansas City. Although SBA was, at that 
time, in the embryo stage I must confess it 
did not look very promising as to its. help 
to small business. Shortly after visits 
the entire operation of the Small Business 
Administration was changed for the better 
and, as I review the present operation of 
SBA, it shows considerable advancement and 
Progress, more in keeping with the intent of 

8S. 

I think it is most necessary for the com- 
Mittee to have this firsthand information 
because such information coming from small 

ess itself should be the determining 


factor as to whether there is any need for 


er financial assistance to small 
nationwide surveys made by us dis- 
Close some in action taken by the 


Various regional offices. For example—in one 


afea personal visits were made to all towns 


in that area 500 or over in population to 
acquaint the banks with the operation of 
the Small Business_ Administration. They 
believe such action brought greater interest 
from the banks in the area to SBA. They 
believe the 5 percent interest rate provided 
in the House bill would be a deterrent. 

We found, in many instances, that regional 
offices of SBA were plagued with inquiries 
at the time of the announcement of the 
President’s Conference on Small Business and 
the question was put to them: “Who se- 
lected the small business from this area?’ 

It was reported in many areas that chain 
banks may look more favorably on the op- 
eration of SBA if it is made a permanent 
agency. Then again, some regional offices 
maintained they should have a closing at- 
torney which would, in a more effective way, 
speed the closing of loans. Additional help 
was needed in some of the regional offices and, 
in many instances, complaints were made of 
the continual paperwork placed on the re- 
gional offices from the head office of SBA. 

It was also brought to our attention that 
additional work is placed on the regional of- 
fices through loans issued by the Wildlife 
Service of the Department of the Interior, 
and in connection with Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation loans. 

Criticism, in some areas, was leveled at the 
big banks for failing to cooperate with SBA. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 


Mittee, after my return to Washington I kept 


my ears to the ground to get the reaction 
from. well informed financial people as to 
what beneficial effects to small business 
place if the action of the House 
session of the 85th Congress was 
opted. The opinion was ex 

took place (and we hope it does) 


4 


il 
EB25 


it would take away the dependency of small 
banks on the bigger banks. Now, bear in 
mind this was the opinion of well informed 
banking officials-heretofore with big banking 
institutions. 

Mr. Chairman, we would be derelict in our 
obligation to small business if we closed our 
eyes to any action by the Congress which 
would give greater financial help to efficient 
small business, but there is a wonder in our 
minds as to the origin of this sudden action 
on the need for equity financing for small 
business. I stand before you today and can 
tell you without fear of contradiction that 
in the Washington office of the federation— 
where we have received hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of inquiries as to the procedure on SBA 
loan ‘applications from small business—we 
have yet to receive any request for long term 
equity capital financing, except for what is 
provided in the present SBA act. 

We believe, from actual business experience 
of more than a quarter of a century, that 
where term loans of § to 10 years are granted 
to small business, this would serve the pur- 
pose. It might be possible for SBA’s loan 
period to be extended to a 20-year period. 
That’s for the Congress to decide. But there 
is one thing paramount in our minds, and 
that is, if a small business institution could 
not qualify for a loan under SBA, then we 
ask the question: “How could they qualify 
for loans under the new proposal?” I think 
you will agree that makes sense. Credit 
standing of.an applicant must be good or 
bad when it comes to loans either through 
SBA or through any other financial institu- 
tion, private or government. 

Since congressional action has been insti- 
tuted on this legislative proposal to make 
equity capital and lofig-term credit more 
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readily available to small business, we have 
explored every possible source to get factual 
information from competent banking au- 
thorities. By that we mean people who grew 
up in the banking field—from the ground 
floor up. 

Let me quote from a communication dated 
as late as April-29; 1958, from the president 
of a bank in New York State. He states: 

“First, I would be very much against the 
creation of another agency. Frankly, I think 
there are too damn many agencies already 
and they always seem to weaken the national 
effort rather than strengthen a cause. Sec- 
ond, I would definitely be interested in the 
consolidation of the proposed new legislation 
in the present SBA association. 

“At times I may be critical of the SBA 
in not pushing for more loans, but I do be- 
lieve that concentrating all activities and 
creating one strong Small Business Adminis- 
tration will bring the national effort more 
prominently into focus. 

“The most important thing, George, as I 
see it, is to be very certain we do get some 
legislation as it is going to become in- 
creasingly difficult for the small-business 
man in America, unless something is done 
by Mr. United States Government. In fact, 
I think there should be one agency that 
should be almost a little czar.” 

A west coast banker, prominent in his 
field, advised our head office under date 
of April 28 that between programs by pri- 
vate banks and the Small Business Admin- 
istration, the shorter term loan problem of 
small business is pretty well in hand and 
he thinks it necessary to continue the SBA 
lending program as it is now. He believes 
there is need for small business longer term 
loans. He is of the opinion that whatever 
is done should be done through the Small 
Business Administration. He further stated 
that there is uncertainty as to whether cre- 
ation of another agency might, in the long 
run, undermine the Small Business Admin- 
istration and its vitally needed programs. 
He doesn’t want anything to knock the SBA 
and its program out of the picture. He 
makes a very important observation that 
the general feeling is it is i to perfect 
an agency that we already e than it is 
to go off and create a new one. 

Another important observation was made 
by a bank president—and it is a very im- 
portant one, when he said under date of 
May 2, “I would consider it very advisable 
to add aggressive and progressive, independ- 
ent businessmen of experience to the loan 
policy board: but only if their advice and 
suggestions were going to be considered. Too 
often the businessman is a front used by 
Government agencies without any real par- 
ticipation in the formation of policies and 
his value in that case is nil.” 

We want to reaffirm that the success or 
failure of the Small Business Administra- 
tion Act. as it relates to financial aid for 
small business, will rest largely in the hands 
of the new loan policy board as constituted 
in the House bill, and we vigorously oppose 
the amendment offered by Mr. Barnes, SBA 
administrator on page 4 of his testimony 
before the committee on May 23. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, in view of this it would be our be- 
lief that the Senate should complete the 
work so ably instituted by the House in” the 
1st session of the 85th Congress, and if we 
in small business find that this agency of 
the Government is not the best in- 
terest of efficient independent business, we 
will be the first to be knocking on the door 
of every Member of Congress for the neces- 
sary legislation to protect and aid efficient 
small business. 

Mr. Chairman, I have tried to present to 
you and the members of the Committee the 
facts as we evaluate the situation through 
daily living with small business throughout 
the Nation. 
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Merger of United Press and International 
News Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


, Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, I made a statement on the floor 
of the Senate in which I discussed the 
effects of the recent merger of the 


United Press Associations and Interna- . 


tional News Service. Today, I received 
a letter from Mr. Lyle C. Wilson, vice 
president of the New United Press Inter- 
national, taking issue with several points 
in my floor statement of yesterday. For 
the information of all concerned,-I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp-Mr. Wilson’s 
letter to me as well as my subsequent 
reply to him. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED Press ASSOCIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., May 27, 1958. 
The Honorable Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Our wires today carried a 
story about your statement in the Senate re- 
garding the consolidation of the news and 
picture services of United Press and Interna- 
tional News Service. 

Your statements were inaccurate and mis- 
leading regarding the competitive situation 
in the press association field as a result of the 
creation of United Press International. 

You told the Senate that previously “there 
were two news services offering service gen- 
erally to small newspapers and radio stations 
throughout the United States.” 

That was an inaccuracy based on a false 
assumption. The fact is that there were 
three general news services, the United Press, 
the International News Service and the As- 
sociated Press. Your false assumption was 
that the Associated Press withholds its serv- 
ice from small néwspapers and radio stations. 
You appear to have forgotten that the Asso- 
ciated Press was forced to abandon its restric- 


tive practices in 1945 by decision of the. 


United States Supreme Court. And having 
overlooked that well-known fact, you also ig- 
nored the fact that since 1945 the Associated 
Press has solicited business with great zeal 
in the newspaper and radio industries. 

After your speech today a reporter for 
United Press International interviewetl 
Frank J. Starzel, general manager of the 
Associated Press, and asked him: - 

“Is it true that your traveling representa- 
tives are in the field soliciting the business 
of newspapers and radio stations, which are 
not members of the Associated Press, for the 
purpose of selling them service and simul- 
taneously making them members of the 
AP?” 

Starzel replied: 

“Of course we have a very large field staff 
and they do a very good job of going out 
and persuading newspaper ,publishers and 
broadcasters to join us. That’s no secret. 
We've been doing it for years.” 

The UPI reporter then asked: 

“Since the Supreme Court decision in 1945, 
have you refused any legitimate newspaper's 
application for membership?” 

Starzel replied: 7 

“The Associated Press bylaws provide that 
any legitimate newspaper or broadcaster who 


‘ 





May 28 — 


applies for membership may not be denieq | 
that membership simply because a compet. 
itor is already a member or for any other 
reason.” , 

You will see by the above that the Asso. 
clated Press cannot refuse service to legiti- 
mate newspapers or radio stations 
of size, and I must tell you that they haye 
made liberal rate concessions in order to 
build up their list of outlets. 

Your statement that the United Press ang 
the International News Service dealt 
with small papers and radio stations also was 
inaccurate. The fact is that both agencies 
served the largest newspapers in the world. 
and the American radio networks in addition 
to more than 2,000 independent radio sta- 
tions and hundreds of newspapers of all sizes, 

United Press International continues to 
serve this highly diversified clientele and wil] 
serve newspapers and radio stations better 
than either agency was able to serve them 
separately. 

United Press International creates an 
agency which broadens and intensifies com. 
petition in the press association business, 
Contrary to creating a monopoly, United 
Press International now challenges a 
competitor with physical facilities and hu- 
man resources which are more nearly equal 
than ever -before. 

I respectfully request that you present the 
above facts to the United States Senate in 
the interests of clarifying and correcting your 
statements of May 27. 

Sincerely yours, 
LYLE C. WILson, 
Vice President, United Press Inter- 
national. 
May 28, 1958. 
Mr. Lyre C. Wrson, 
Vice President, United Press Interna- 
tional, Washington, D. Cc. . 

Dear Mr. Witson: I have your letter of 
May 27 referring to my statement in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of yesterday regard- 
ing the merger of the United Press Asso- 
ciations and the International News Service, 

As I made it perfectly plain in my state- 
ment that prior to this merger there were 
three news services in the United States and 
that AP’s news service was offered only to its 
membership, I do not agree with you that 
it was inaccurate for me to state that the 
services heretofore offered by UP and INS 
were the only news services generally offered 
to small newspapers and radio stations. I 
think I made it explicitly clear that AP’ 
services were offered to small radio stations 
and newspapers if voted into membership. 

On page 2 of your lettér, you set forth 
several questiéns and answers put to Mr. 
Frank J. Starzel, general manager of the 
Associated Press, by one of your reporters 
after my speech. Mr. Starzel was asked: 

“Is it true that your traveling represent- 
atives are in the field soliciting the business 
of hewspapers and radio stations, which are 
not members of the Associated Press, for the 
purpose of selling them service and simul- 
taneously making them members of the 
AP”? 

Mr. Starzel stated: : . 

“Of course we have-a very large field staff 
anc they do a very good job of going out 
and persuading. newspaper publishers and 
broadcasters to join us. That’s no secret 
We've been doing it for years.” 

Mr. Starzel’s answer to this question obvl- 
ously recognizes that their services of 

upon the requirement that news- 
paper publishers and broadcasters join thelr 
organization. Mr. Starzel was also asked 
the question: a 

“Since the Supreme Court decision in 1945 
have you refused any legitimate oe 
—— for membership?” 

e replied: cai 

“The Associated Press bylaws provide that 
any legitimate newspaper or broadcaster wh? 
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applies for membership may not be denied 

that membership simply because a competi- 

tor is already a member or for any other 
son.” 

It appears to me that Mr. Starzel has beg- 
ged the question here. His answer, in effect, 
paraphrases the Judgment entered on Jan- 
uary 13, 1944, which prohibited AP from 
excluding any newspaper from its member- 
ship by reason of its competition with a 
member paper. I do not infer that AP 
arbitrarily limits its membership to applicant 
newspapers or broadcasters. However, I do 
think that the facts amply justify my state- 
ment that AP’s services are only offered to its 
members, whereas previously UP and INS’s 
services were Offered generally to any news- 
paper or radio station. If.I get the point of 
your letter, it appears to me that you argue 
that the merged news service, United Press 
International creates an agency which vill 
broaden and intensify the ability to com- 
pete with Associated Press and that rather 
than create a monopoly, UPI now challenges 
this stronger competitor with more equal fa- 
cilities. Others have used this same argument 
in defense of proposed or consummated mer- 
gers. This appears to be specious reason- 
ing to me because, carrying it to its logical 
conclusion, it could be said that the best 
type of competition would be that offered by 
a grouping whereby there would be but two 
large competitors in each industry. For in- 
stance, following this reasoning, it might be 
argued that if Chrysler and Ford were to 
merge, they could more adequately. compete 
with General Motors. Basically this same 
argument is being put forward as justifica- 
tion for the Bethlehem-Youngstown steel 
merger. I understand that these parties are 
putting forward the justification for this 
proposed merger that the merged company 
could more adequately meet the stronger 
competitive position of United States Steel. 
Cutting the number of competing units in 
American industry, in my opinion, is not in 
the public interest and will not afford to the 
public the benefits and fruits of a competi- 
tive society. Lessening of competition in the 
field of news is unique in that it would ap- 
pear that it could affect the quality and 
quantity of news by which the American pub- 
lic is informed. Three divergent news serv- 
ices appear certainly more desirable than 
only two. 

In accordance with your request, I.intend 
to offer for the CoNGREssIONAL REcORD your 
letter of May 27, together with my answer. 

Sincerely, 
ESTES KEFAUVER. 





GOP Hopes Rise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
~ Wednesday, May 28,1958 
Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
Pendix of the Recorp the following edi- 


‘torial from the Peoria Journal Star of 


May 26, 1958: 
? GOP Hopes RisE 

Vice President Nrxon’s political stock has 
fone up in the last 2 weeks. At the same 
time, Democrats have been growing less cer- 
fain that the 1960 presidential election will 
be a shoo-in, ~ 

The next presidential campaign is now 
Only about 2 years off, and not one of the 


‘both executive and legislative. 
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Democratic possibilities yet stands out above 
all others. 
Adlia Stevenson’s popularity runs above 
Nrxon’s in the Gallup polls, but Nrxon is 
. Adlai has declared himself out, 
but no one doubts that he would respond 
to a party call in 1960. Nevertheless, a 
two-time loser is a handicapped candidate. 
If Averell Harriman is reelected Governor 
of New York this year, he is a presidential 
possibiilty. But he will be 71 years old in 
1960. 


Governor Williams of Michigan could be the 
man to run against Nixon. But he is too 
close to Walter Reuther for some Democrats, 
particularly the southerners. 

Senator Lynpon JOHNSON has grown im- 
pressively in popularity these last 2 years, 
because of skillful legislative work and his 
prominence as Democratic majority leader. 
But Jounson is not acceptable to many 
northern Democrats. He has had a heart 
attack, too, and has said that he will not 
try for the presidential nomination. 

Senator Kerauver is supposed to have hit 
his political peak in 1956. Public opinion 
polls confirm this. 

Senator KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, is a 

strong possibility. His chances will increase 
if he is reelected to the Senate in November 
by an impressive majority. 
._.Senator SyMINGTON, of Missouri, also looks 
like a good bet. He has a lot of experience, 
And a Mis- 
souri man might be a happy compromise 
candidate for Democrats of the North and 
South. .- 

But none of these has the present political 
stature of Mr. Nixon and there is every 
reason to believe that Nixon will continue to 
grow in public esteem. 





Let’s Talk About Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, at 
a time when there is vast complaining 
about taxes, it is well for us to be re- 
minded that, without taxes, we will not 
have free government in America. An 
eloquent and persuasive editorial along 
this theme was published in the May 
1958 issue of Eagle magazine under the 
title “Let’s Talk About Taxes.” I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
this editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Let’s TaLK ABour TAXES 

“ In the United States, we are fond of talk- 
ing about the blessings of living in a free 
country. On the Fourth of July, on Memo- 
rial and Veterans’ Days, and on other pa- 
triotic occasions, we-are reminded of our 
good fortune to be living in a country such 
as the United States, where the four free- 
doms—freedom of speech and of worship, 
freedom from want and freedom from fear— 
are guaranteed to every citizen. 

The vast majority of us sincerely and 
honestly-believe that there is no other coun- 
try in the world where life can be so fruit- 
ful and abundant as in these United States 
of America. 
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But when tax times come along, how se- 
riously do we maintain our beliefs? Do we 
forget that life in America is indeed a bless- 
ing? Do we accept the bill for these ad- 
vantages that we possess, or do we try to 
renege? 

Let’s face up to it. Nobody gets anything 
for nothing and if we want to go on enjoying 
the freedoms which we have in America, we 
must realize that we will have to pay for 
them. Some people, and often they are the 
very people who are the best able to pay, 
seem to think that the income tax is a sort 
of a penalty assessed against them. They 
regard it as a fine or a forfeiture imposed 
by a harsh government. 

Are these people really so naive as to think 
we can have a well ordered government and 
not be required to pay for its maintenance? 

Do they think we can keep up our de- 
fenses—our Army, Navy, Air Force—without 
money? 





THE COST OF FREEDOM 


Right now we are engaged in a cold war, 
that seems to be getting hotter as sputniks 
and rockets soar moonward, and it would 
seem that all of us should be keenly aware 
of the fact that we must keep up our armed 
strength against any possible aggressor, any 
opponent, no matter what it costs. 

Moreover, the Nation must maintain its 
strength on the domestic front. It must 
keep its people well fed, well clothed, well 
housed, well educated. All of us, and cer- 
tainly every. member of the great Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, believe in the social services, 
in the maintenance of old-age pensions and 
social security, in minimum wage laws, 
workmen’s compensation, in aid to widows 
and children. We believe in the necessity 
for schools, hospitals, and public buildings. 
We want good highways linking the land. 

These social services and these public 
functions help to make democracy strong. 
They are the factors that go into the hopper 
to make this country what it is, to make 
it a land that we are fortunate to live in. 

Does anyone suppose that we get these 
blessings free? 

What is needed is a moral climate in which 
chronic tax critics would be regarded, in 
peacetime, the way slackers are in wartime. 

The other day a columnist was talking 
about a famous television comic who was 
guest at a party. The humorist, the col- 
umnist said, had his serious moments too, as 
when he interrupted his jokes to criticize 
high income taxes. Here is.a buffoon earn- 
ing several hundred thousands dollars a year 
in a country that guarantees him his free- 
dom, and he has the gall to object to paying 
his taxes.- 

All of us have heard men of high income 
say that they might as well lay off the last 
couple of months of the year and take a va- 
cation because the money they earn in that 
period just goes to the Government. 

What do they think the Government is? 
A prison warden? A bilackmailer? A hi- 
jacker? A thief? 

Is it possible the tax critic doesn’t realize 
that we, all of us, you and I, the Congress 
and the electorate, the voter and the candi- 
date—all of us are the Government? This is 
our country. We're trying to run it for the 
good of all, and in a very perilous world, 
where we have plenty of outside enemies, 
foreign powers who would be glad to blow us 
up. 

Let’s keep a few facts clear. A great jurist 
once remarked that the power to tax was 
the power to destroy. But let us remember 
that it is also the power to preserve, the 
power to save. 

Let’s insist on getting value for our 
taxes but let’s not become chronic squawkers 
and tax slackers. 
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The Organization of the World Anti- 
Communist Congress for Freedom and 
Liberation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a pam- 
phlet entitled “The Organization of the 
World Anti-Communist Congress for 
Freedom and Liberation.” 

There being no objection, the pam- 
phlet was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE WoRLD ANTI-CoM- 

MUNIST CONGRESS FOR FREEDOM AND 

LIBERATION 


In view of the fact that communism is an 
evil ideology which militates against human 
nature and destroys the culture of the 
human race and of the fact that under the 
leadership of Soviet Russia the international 
Communist movement is collectively mak- 
ing political infiltration, economic penetra- 
tion, and military aggression against the 
nations and peoples of the free world to 
achieve its ultimate objective of world con- 
quest and enslavement of the entire human 
race, we, the freedom-loving, democratic 
peoples of the world, will, for the purpose 
of insuring and restoring national independ- 
ence, freedom and democracy, and for the 
liberation of subjugated, peoples from com- 
munism and Russian imperialism, as well as 
for the effective destruction of the interna- 
tional Communist movement directed by 
Moscow, unite to form a World Anti-Com- 
munist Congress for Freedom and Libera- 
tion of all the races, nationalities, countries, 
and creeds. Our supreme objective is to 
unify our programs, coordinate our work, 
and take progressive, concerted actions di- 
rected against our common enemy. 


In order to achieve our sacred objective, 
we, the delegates to the preparatory confer- 
ence for the World Anti-Communist Con- 
gress for Freedom and Liberation, held in 
Mexico City, March 20-25, 1958, from Cen- 
tral, South, and North America, Asia, Aus- 
tralia, Europe, and the Middle East, unani- 
mously adopt these principles governing the 
organization of the World Anti-Communist 
Congress for Freedom and Liberation, and 
clearly state our pledges, program, and im- 
portant principles, as follows: 

I. OUR PLEDGES 


We believe that the erroneous theories of 
communism, preached by the Communists 
for more than a hundred years, and the 
crimes and atrocities perpetuated under a 
Communist regime constitute a grave threat 
to the freedom of mankind and the security 
of the world. We further believe that un- 
less we eradicate the Communist ideology 
and system, the entire human race will be 
destroyed by them. With such beliefs in 
view, we pledge ourselves. 


(a) To oppose the erroneous views of 
Marxism which exalts materialism, negates 
human nature, and stresses class struggle; 
and to express our deep faith in the dignity 
of the individual, the value of moral prin- 
ciples and mutual assistance and coopera- 
tion of mankind. 

(b) To oppose Communist totalitarian- 
ism, enslavement and imperialist aggression; 
and to support democratic government, 
sanctity of human rights, and the right to 
national independence, equality, and self. 
government of the different nations. 
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(c) To oppose the despotic, tyrannical 
bolshevism and its atheism; and to cherish 
complete freedom in all scholastic researches 
and expressions, and in religious beliefs. 

(a) To oppose the Communist system 
which monopolizes all the instruments of 
production, interchange, transportation and 
means Of livelihood; and to uphold the be- 
lief that the human race can build’a peace- 
ful, prosperous world only on the foundation 
of free economy, free enterprise, and free 
means of making a livelihood. 

(e) To oppose most vigorouslf the s0- 
called peaceful coexistence with communism 
and reject such policies as neutralism, dis- 
engagement and appeasement; and to re- 
affirm that between freedom and slavery 
there is no possibility of coexistence and 
neutrality. 

II. OUR PROPOSALS 

In accordance with the above pledges, we 

propose the following: 
“ (a) We appeal to the different govern- 
ments to expedite the creation of a united 
anti-Communist front, to expand and con- 
solidate all the regional anti-Communist de- 
fense systems, to form a single unified 
system and to take unified actions for the 
achievement of a common objective. 

(b) We should endeavor to convince the 
different governments and people of the 
necessity of taking measures for the pre- 
vention of, and for combating Communist 
infiltration and subversion, for the out- 
lawing of the Communist Party, and for 
the suppression of all the Communist activ- 
ities, open or concealed. 

(c) We expose the evil designs of Commu- 
nist imperialism, which seeks to expand Rus- 
sian colonialism in the guise of nationalism. 
We strongly advocate national self-determi- 
nation and equality of all the nations so that 
the enslaved peoples may all gain independ- 
ence, and self-government in accordance 
with their aspirations. 

(d) We appeal to the governments of the 
free world to’proclaim the universal decla- 
ration of freedom for the nations of the 
world, a declaration which would reject every 
form of imperialism and which would ex- 
press the ideas and principles of national 
independence, personal freedom, and social 
justice in keeping with the noble teachings 
of religions, and the great traditions of inter- 
national cooperation. 

(e) We urge the different governments to 
improve the livelihood of their peoples, 
strengthen economic cooperation ameng 
themselves, refuse to trade with the Com- 
munist bloc of nations, never diplomatic 
relations with them, and to extend financial 
and technical aid to the underdeveloped 
areas to counter the economic penetration 
from the international Communist bloc. 

(f) We urge the different. governments and 
peoples to promete cultural exchange and 
mutual understanding in order to counter- 
attack the spread of the poisonous Commu- 
nist ideology. 

(g) We should unite all the righteous 
forces in the world to render all the neces- 
sary moral and material support to the 
anti-Communist liberation movements be- 
hind the Iron Curtains in Europe and Asia 
and closely unify all the anti-Communist 
forces. both inside and outside the Iron Cur- 
tains with the ultimate objective of liberat- 
ing and restoring national independence, 
freedom and liberty to all the enslaved peo- 
ples on their ethnic territories. 

~ It, PRINCIPLES FOR THE ORGANIZATION 

The World Anti-Communist Congress for 
Freedom and Liberation shall be organized 
in accordance with democratic principles, 
the important points of which are as fol- 
lows: 

1. The Congress is to be composed of the 
national and regional anti-Communist or- 
ganizations in the world. 

2. In a country or region where there are 
two or more anti-Communist organizations 
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which wish to be represented jointly in this 
Congress, they may merge to become a single 
entity or form a liason body which each re. 
taining to its own identity. The participat. 
ing organizations should jointly elect 9 
delegation to the Congress with the under. 
standing that they should all share the re. 
sponsibilities and privileges. The delega- 
tions shall have one vote only. 

3. Recognized international anti-Commu.- 
nist organizations which are composed of 
two or more countries may becomes mem- 


bers of the Congress. Such an organization . 


shall have one vote only. 

4, The highest authority of the Congress is 
vested in the general assembly of the Con< 
gress which is composed of delegates from 
all the member units. Each member unit 
shall have one vote only. 

5. When the general assembly is not in 
session, the functions of the Congress shall 
be executed by the executive council, mem- 
bers of which shall be elected by the general 
assembly. There shall also be a general 
secretariat, which, under the direction of 
the executive council shall carry out the 
decisions of the general assembly and the 
executive council. 

The preparatory conference for the World 
Anti-Communist Congress for Freedom and 
Liberation empowers the steering committee 
to prepare a list of prominent leaders of the 
free world to be invited to become honorary 
patrons of the World Anti-Communist Con- 
gress for Freedom and Liberation. 


STEERING COMMITTEE OF THE WORLD ANTI-COM- 
MUNIST CONGRESS FOR FREEDOM AND LIBERA- 
TION 
Asia: Dr. Ku Cheng-Kang, Dr. L. George 

Paik, Lic. Nguyen H. Thong. 

Europe: Fritz Cramer, George Dallas. 

United States: Charles Edison, Dr. Lev. E. 
Dobriansky, Washington. 

Middle East: (vacant). 

Latin America: Almirante Carlos Penna 
Botto, Jorge Prieto Laurens, Dr. Sergio Fer- 
nandez Larrain. 

A. B. N.: Jaorslaw Stetzko, Gen. Feren F., 
de Kisbarnak. 

South Africa: vacant. 

Secretary general: Mr. Marvin Liebman, 
New York. 

Regional secretaries: vacant. 

Deputy Secretary: Mr. Francis McNamara, 
Washington. 


Regional secretaries 


Latin America: Ernesto de la Fe, Habana. 

Asia: Inamullak Khan, Karachi, Pakistan. 

Europe: Alfred B. Gielen, Bonn, Germany. 

Press secretary: Salvador Diaz Verson, 
Cuba. 





What Steel Can Do to the Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
torial from the Rogersville Review of 
May 22, 1958. This is a thoughtful dis- 
cussion on how a raise in the price of 
steel will affect our economy. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcoR), 
as follows: ‘ 

Wuat Street Can Do To THE ECONOMY 

July 1 looms on the horizon like & pleck 


4 


cloud. That is the date of the threa % 


hike in steel wages and steel prices. * 
moving inexorably toward that day and 
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far, there has been no roadblock thrown 
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the 3-year contract) 

prices (perhaps $7 @ ton, 
wage boost) 
companies into @ tight corner. 
either have to cut 
difficult feat 
to raise prices and listen to the public howl, 
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it’s now. We don’t mean he should adopt 
Truman’s measure of seizing the steel mills 
to forestall a strike, or putting the Govern- 
ment into the steel business. 

But he ts the elected for the 
national interest, and that interest right 
now is in stopping the recession, 

Mr. Eisenhower hasn’t asked our advice 
and it might not be good advice, if he did. 
But it does look like he could have a friend- 
ly session with McDonald of the United’Steel 
Workers to discuss, illuminate and, perhaps, 
persuade. Certainly it would be to consider 
the national and the enlightened self-inter- 
est of the steelworkers themselves. 

It is plain as a nose on anybody’s face 
that an increase in the price of steel will be 
in nobody’s interest this year, neither labor, 
the steel companies, the steel users, the con- 
sumer, nor the national economy. 

Perhaps the  steelworkers.. themselves 
realize that a raise at this time would be 
almost disastrous and possibly they are wait- 
ing for someone of leadership to show them 
the way. After all, the union bosses have 
to uphold their word and their promises. 
We think Mr. Eisenhower is the man to raise 
the sights of this vital segment of the free 
enterprise system. 





William C. Doherty of National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS > 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 28,1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the outstanding leaders of any 
labor organization is William C. Doher- 
ty, president of the National Association 
of Letter Carriers and a vice president 
of the AFL-CIO. Mr.-Doherty was a 
leading and influential figure who par- 
ticipated in the efforts to bring about 


Ployees and in securing fair postage-rate 
adjustments to help finance and sustain 
increases. 

A character sketch of Mr. Doherty 
was published in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of May 28, 1958, in the lively 
Rambler column conducted by George 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tue RAMBLER Sweats Out PosTAt Pay RAISE 
(By George Kennedy) 
I 


The Rambler called on Washington’s 
champion lobbyist yesterday, spent more 
than an hour with him. 

William C. Doherty, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers, is the 
champ. 

Most lobbyists are tickled to death to get 
a@ majority. 

But when Bill Doherty puts a measure 
through, he gets unanimity. 

Here’s his score on the postal-pay raise: 
House, 379 to 0; Senate, 88 to 0. 

His anxiety about it yesterday was sur- 
prising and, what is more surprising, it 
became infectious. 

“Is the President going to sign the bill?” 
he asked as the writer entered his office 
about 3 o’clock in the handsome new Letter 
Carriers’ Building, at Indiana Avenue and 
Second Street NW. 

All he got for an answer was “It’s veto- 
proof, isn’t it?” 

“Vetoproof,” he said, “that’s a good term. 
But I don’t want to have to go up on the 
Hill about it again.” 


The bill, which is the biggest postal pay 
increase ever voted (approximately 10 per- 
cent and retroactive to the first of the year) 
is important to more than the 520,000 postal 
employees. It means that all Government 
employees will get a similar increase. 

A call was put through to the White 
House. The word was that the President 
was in his office but that it was unlikely 
he would sign the bill before leaving for 
the day. 

Bill Doherty, who is a big man, leaned 
back in his chair and, to pass the time away, 
talked. 

“What’s my weight? Two hundred and 
cues I weighed 225 when I stopped 

ng mail after 19 years in downtown 
Cincinnati. No, I haven't fallen arches. It 
isn’t flat feet, it’s varicose veins. That’s 
the mailman’s curse. 

“Was I better when I was a mailman 
and living the le life? I know what you 
are getting at but the answer is ‘No.’ We 
have nine children. I had to borrow; had 
to do everything but beg and steal to bring 
up my family.” 

He got up and took a group photograph 
from the shelf behind his desk. 

“This was-taken at Christmas, 1950, a little 
more than 8 years ago. None of our children 
were married at this time.” 


im 


A call came in that Postmaster General 
Summerfieki had entered the President's 


“Is that. good or bad?” he asked. 

Then he returned to the picture. 

“Here’s William C., Jr. He’s inter-Ameri- 
can representative of the Postal Telegraph & 
Telephone International; married and living 
in Mexico City.. ‘Three children. 

“Here’s John Timothy, director of the 
labor center at St. John’s College at Annapo- 
lis. The center is host to labor leaders from 
other countries. He has six children. He's 
catching up to me. 

“This is James Francis, a lawyer for the 
United Paper Makers Union at Albany; two 
children. 


“This is Mary. She’s married to Charles 
Puglisi. He’s employed in the national de- 
fense; four children. 

“Here’s Catherine Ellen. She’s Mrs. John 
Stewart; husband’s with the telephone com- 
pany; three children. 

“Joseph Patrick here ts just married. He 
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graduated at Annapolis in June and is with 
the Air Force. 

“Gertrude Patricia is next to him. She 
will marry David Boswell, who works for a 
St. Louis construction firm, on June 7. 

“Thomas Aloysius is at Stuart Air Force 
Base on the west side of the Hudson.” 

In the center of the picture was a mis- 
chievous-looking little girl of 10. 

“That's Peggy. Look at her now,” he said, 
producing a portrait photograph of a young 
lady. “She’s graduating from: Immaculate 
High School and will start at Visitation in 
the fall. What a difference 8 years makes. 
Eighteen grandchildren and several more on 
the way.” 

Just then the word came in 
President had signed the bill. 


that the 





Maine’s Medal of Honor Winners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28,1958 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Portland Sunday Telegram of 
May 25, 1958: 

MAINE’s MEDAL OF HONOR WINNERS 
(By A. A. Hoehling) 


Maine, by Department of Defemse count, 
has been home to 67 Congressional Medal of 
Honor winners. Today, no more than four 
are alive. 

Their story—as stories of the approxi- 
mately 3,000 other holders of the Nation's 
highest award—goes back in history to trace 
a@ many-shaded canvas of strife and heroism, 
of individual nobility and courage amdist a 
dominant barbarism of warfare. 

The latest chapter starts in Korea. 

At a place With the improbable name, 
Soam-Ni, near dawn, February 7, 1951, Ameri- 
can soldiers inched forward, mortally con- 
cerned with the rocky hillside facing them. 
The ground was packed with enemy gun em- 
placements. 

Capt. Lewis Millett, Mechanic Falls, was in 
command of Easy Company and his objec- 
tive: take that hillside and wipe out its 
Chinese defenders. A lean 6-footer, Captain 
Millett was a soldier’s soldier; in World War 
II with. the Canadians before America’s 
entry, he was repeatedly decorated for 
bravery. 

Shouting to his men to use hand grenades 
and bayonets in the advance, he charged 
across the no man’s land separating an area 
of comparative safety from one of certain 
peril. He quickly outdistanced his own 
troops. 

He arrived alone at the first enemy gun 
position. He tossed in hand grenades, waited 
for the blast, then lunged with his bayonet, 
while smoke was still drifting out. 

Three Red soldiers lay dead when he leaped 
out and started for the next enemy foxhole. 
His platoons were catching up with him as 
the Chinese poured out of their positions to 
meet Easy Company’s offensive. 


BAYONET HISTORY 


The ensuing bayonet attack was to be de- 
scribed as the greatest since Cold Harbor, in 
the Civil War. Of an estimated 200 enemy 
soldiers occupying the rocky hillside, 47 lay 
dead before the charge was over. 

Millett, is by no means finished with his 
Army career. A major, he is taking advanced 
infantry training at Fort Benning, Ga., dis- 
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tinguished mainly from his companion offi- 
cers by the ribbon he wears on his chest: the 
ribbon which speaks of the day President 
Truman pinnec a Medal of Honor on & 
similar tunic. 

A good-looking combat engineer from 
Casco, Sgt. George D. Libby, was trying to 
check the enemy’s advance near Taejon in 
the same strange war. Moving wounded to 
the rear on an artillery tractor, Libby was 
ambushed by North Koreans. 

“Drive on,” he shouted to the vehicle’s 
driver. He stood in front of the ambush, 
intentionally making of himself a human 
shield. 

He fell, riddled. But the tractor with its 
cargo of wounded’ jounced down the road 
and into the safety of United Nations lines. 

Sergeant Libby was not there to hear the 
band music or watch peoples’ faces when the 
citation was read and the Medal of Honor 
awarded. 

Charles J. Loring, Jr., onetime football 
star of Cheverus High School, Portland, was 
destined to keep in the news ever after a 
short item from Dothan, Ala., announced: 

“Loring Wins Wings at Alabama Field.” 

It was February 18, 1943. 

The next year, Loring’s friends read of 
his dive-bombing and strafing missions in 
Germany. The Air Force lieutenant already 
had won the Air Medal with Oak Leaf 
Clusters. 

By September 1944,- Loring added the 
Purple Heart to his decorations. He had 
been injured by antiaircraft fire while para- 
chuting to French soil from his flaming 
fighter plane. 

LORING MISSING 


In December, he was reported missing in 
action over Belgium. He had completed his 
55th mission, and wore the. Distinguished 
Flying Cross and eight additional Oak Leaf 
Clusters. 

By March 1945, the welcome news was 
home: 

“Charlie Loring’s safe.” 

He was in a prison camp near Berlin, 
hungry, but well. 

Two months later the war ended and 
Loring was liberated. In July, there was 
more good news: Charlie married Miss Elsie 
Colton, of Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass. 
She was a graduate of Westbrook Junior 
College. 

The distinguished young Air Force pilot 
remained in the service, keeping to bases 
within the United States, where he was an 
instructor. In 1951, Loring’s photograph was 
in the Press Herald in connection with his 
promotion to major. 

‘There was a big smile on his face and for 
good reason. An admiral, of all people, was 
pinning on his new insignia of rank. 


But time was running out. It was 
September. 
In the spring he left for Korea. In De- 


cember, a familiar headline reappeared in 
the Press Herald: 

“Major Loring, Pilot Son of Portland 
Couple, Reported Missing in Action.” 

Elsie.Loring received the word at her home 
in Fort Meade, Md., where she lived with her 
daughters, Charlene, not quite 2, and 
Aldor, 3. 

Little by little, the story came back. Lead- 
ing a four-plane jet flight over North Korea, 
Major Loring deliberately crashed his own 
F-30 into an enemy gun position to take the 
fire off supporting foot soldiers. 

His last radio message was “starting bomb 
run.” 

The onetime Cheverus High School foot- 
ball player was just 35 years old. 

The North Koreans kept the wreckage of 
his plane, and his own mortal remains. 

With his Medal of Honor was a citation 
which read in part: 

“His selflessness and heroic action com- 
pletely destroyed the enemy gun emplace- 
ment and eliminated a dangerous threat to 
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the United Nations ground forces. Major 
Loring’s noble spirit, superlative courage, 
and conspicuous, self-sacrifice in inflicting 
maximum damage on the enemy exemplified 
vaior of the highest degree and his actions 
were in keeping with the finest traditions of 
the United States Air Force.” 

On February 11, 1945, Nazi Germany was 
disintegrating. 

“We were recapturing territory near the 
Rhine which had been overrun by the Ger- 
mans in the counterattack,” recalled Lt. Ed- 
ward C. Dahlgren, Caribou. “The enemy was 
on its last leg and a pretty strong one it was, 

“Troops of SS men were stuck in about 25 
houses in one particular street and from the 
racket our men were making througheut the 
town I guess they figured opposition was 
plenty strong. 

“There were just about 18 of us left from 
all 3 platoons which I happened to be lead- 
ing. Two hundred yards up the street we 
encountered about 20 of the enemy who 
started firing on us, driving us into one of the 
houses.” 

With a machinegun and hand grenades 
Dalgren wiped out at least six Germans, and 
wounded the others. The 29-year-old Maine 
native with his buddies then continued to 
“mop up” the rest of the enemy-held houses. 

By the time the area was cleaned out, he 
had helped to account, in killed, wounded or 
surrendered, for nearly half of the 240 Ger- 
man troops in the area. 

The Medal of Honor he received for this 
action came as a climax to warlong decora- 
tions. 

Lt. Robert T. Waugh, 25, of Augusta, 
helped crack the Gustav line in Italy as he 
smashed or put out of operation 6 bunkers 
and 2 pillboxes. He accounted for 55 enemy 
casualties. 

“For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity 
at risk of life above and beyond the call of 
duty in action,” his Medal of Honor citation 
commenced. 

Waugh died in another assault, 5 days 
later. 

WOULDN'T RETREAT 


On Guadalcanal Island, in the Pacific, Sgt. 
William G. Fournier, Winterport, picked up 
a machinegun from its tripod to pump steel 
into a nest of Japanese. He and another sol- 
dier had remained in position in defiance of 
an order to retreat. 

When their withering fire was ended, 46 
enemy dead lay in the small square of jungle. 
Dead also were Fournier, who was 30 years 
old, and his buddy. 

Near the same extrusion of earth and 
coral in the Pacific—in Lengo Channel sep- 
arating Guadalcanal from Savo Island—Lt. 
Cmdr. Richard E. Schonland was fighting the 
war at sea. , 

Schonland, Portland High School ’19, was 
damage control officer of the cruiser San 
Francisco. Late at night.on Friday, Novem- 
\ber 13, 1942, his ship was probing the channel 
with a United States Fleet group under Rear 
Adm. Daniel J. Callaghan, former aide to 
President Roosevelt. 

There were sudden flareups from search- 
lights, then the stabbings of naval guns. 
The American warships had met a heavier 
Japanese force led by the ancient battle- 
ship Hiyei. 

In the course of a slam-bang fight, the 
San Francisco was struck at least 18 times, 
Admiral Callaghan killed and Capt. Cassin 
Young, commanding the cruiser;-mortally 
wounded. Moments before the salvo, which 
took the life of Callaghan, came clattering 
over the United States Navy mast peaks, 
the admiral had ordered: . 

“Get the big ones!” 

When Schonland feceived word that all 
Officers senior to him had been killed, he 
replied: re 

“Carry on! If you need any assistance, let 
me know. I have a hell of a lot of fire and 
water to take eare of.” 
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| Today, a retired rear admiral, teaching at 
Mitchell College, New London, Gonn., Schon. 
land remembers those words as though he 
had snapped them out yesterday. He wrote 
the Sunday Telegram, the comment ag 
printed is “exact.” © 

Ultimately, the San Francisco, with few 
guns still able to train, finished_the battle, 
The Hiyei was beached and sunk. 

Schonland, like Millett, experienced the 
thrill of receiving the medal which so few 
who had earned it ever saw. 

With his wife, son and daughter, Admiral 
Schonland stays close to home in New Lon- 
don. | Others, like Maj. George McMurtry, 
Bar Harbor, keep coming back to Maine, 

OLDEST WINNER 


At 82, McMurtry, who has other homes in 
New York and Florida, is among the Pine 
Tree State’s older summer residents. He may 
also be the oldest living holder of the Con. 
gressional Medal of Honor. 

Forty years ago this October, Mc- 
Murtry was in command of the famed “lost 
battalion.” With his troops, he was sur- 
rounded in a picturesque ravine northwest 
of Verdun and along a highway known as 
the Apremont Road. The incident was a 
part of the Meuse-Argonne offensive in the 
dying days of what the participants knew 
as the Great War.- 

This 2d Battalion—trapped as were Ameri- 
cans of a later generation at Bastogne—com- 
prised companies of the 308th Infantry, 77th 
Division. 

October was just commencing when the 


battalion, dusty, weary from advancing day 


and night, dug into the ravine. The Kaiser 
already was transmitting peace feelers, but 
the encircled doughboys of the 308th had 
no way of knowing about this. 

All they knew was that the Germans w2re 
pouring in almost continuous fire, inter- 
rupted spasmodically by a bearer of a white 
flag and another demand for surrender. The 
officers of the battalion each time refused. 

McMurtry, like his 300 buddies, was re- 
duced to eating oak leaves. Their rations 
were exhausted after the second day. So 
were their medical supplies, even though 
casualties multiplied as hour ticked into 
hour and one day into the next. 

McMurtry himself was wounded in the 
knee. But his resistless optimism never 
faltered. 

On the third day an aviator with United 
States markings on his biplane, droned over- 
head and dropped a light crate. Attached 
to a small parachute, tt contained several 
carrier pigeons and a note advising that the 
77th would crash through to the rescue 
s00n as possible. + 

At the field headquarters of the 77th, word 
of the battalion, via the pigeons, was 
anxiously awaited. Division officers, how- 
ever, had not reckoned with the appetites of 
the famished, embattled battalion. 

The Congressional Medal of Honor cit@- 
tion, which McMurtry was to receive, dé 
scribed the continuing action: \ 

“October.6 he was again wounded in the 
shoulder by a German grenade, but col- 
tinued personally to organize and direct the 
defense against/the German attack on the 
position until the attack was defeated. He 


MAINE MEN WHO HAVE WON THE 
CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR 


(These names are from Department of De 
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; Set. 
Schonland, Rear. 

land. 
_ Waugh, Lt. Robert T., Augusta. 
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Civil War 
Ames, Lt. Adelbert, East Thomaston. 


Angling, John (cabin boy, U. S, Navy), 
Portland. 


Belcher, Pvt. Thomas, Bangor. 


Bibber, Charles J. (gunner’s mate, U. 3. 
Navy), Portland. 


Bickford, John 


F. (U. S. Navy, Tremont). 
Bowman, Edward R. (quartermaster, U. S. 
Navy), Eastport. 


Boody, Sgt. Robert M., Limington. 
Chase, Pvt. John F., Chelsea. 
Chamberlain, Col. Joshua, Brewer. 
Davis, Samuel W. (seaman, U. S. Navy). 
Duncan, Adam (bos’n mate, U.S. Navy). 


Dunn, Williams (quartermaster, U. 5. 
Navy). 


Estes, Sgt. Llewellyn G., Oldtown. 


Farley, William (bos’n mate, U. S. Navy), 
Whitefield. 


Fernald, Lt. Albert E., Winterport. 


Frisbee, John B. 


ahh 


(gunner’s mate, U. S. 


Hanna, Sgt. Marcus A., Bristol. 
Hanscom, Cpl. Moses C., Danville. 
Harrington, Sgt. Ephriam W., Waterford. 
Howard, Gen. Oliver O., Leeds. 


Kendrick, Thomas (coxswain, U. S. Navy), 


Bath. 
Littlefield, Cpl. George H., Skowhegan. 


Mack, John (seaman, U. S. Navy). 
McCullock, Adam (seaman, U.S. Navy). 
McLeod, James (U.S. Navy). 

Merriam, Lt. Col. Henry C. Houlton. 
Merrill, Capt. Augustus, Byron. 

Morrill, Capt. Walter G., Brownville. 


Poole, William B. 
Navy). 
Payne, Lt. Thomas H. L. 


(quartermaster, U. S. 


Rice, Charles (coal heaver, U.S. Navy). 


Reed, Sgt. Axel H. 


Roberts, Sgt. Otis, Dexter. 


Smith, Col. Charles H. 


Smith, Charles H. (coxswain, U.S. Navy). 


Smith, Lt. Col. Joseph S. 


Spurling, Lt. Col. Andrew, Cranberry Isles. 
Sterling, James E. (coal heaver, U. S. Navy). 


Taylor, Thomas (coxswain, U. 8. Navy), 


Bangor. 
Thaxter, Maj. Sidney W. 


Tobie, Sgt. Edward P., Lewiston. 
Tripp, Othniel (chief bos’n mate, U. S. 


Navy). 


Verney, James W. (chief quartermaster, 


U.S. Navy). 


Williams, Anthony (sailmakers mate, U. 8. 


Navy). 


Wood, Lt. H. Clay, Winthrop. 
Whittier, Lt. Edward N., Portland. 
Indian campaigns 
Bailey, Sgt. James E., Dexter. 
Mowman, Sgt. Alonzo, Washington, 
Hyde, Sgt. Henry J., Bangor. 
McMasters, Cpl. Henry A., Augusta. 
Smith, Pvt. William, Bath. 
Taylor, Cpl. Wilbur N., Hampden. 
Last century 
(Not war connected) 
Giddings, Charles (seaman, U. S.-Navy), 


Robinson, John (U.S. Navy). 


ro Cyrus (carpenter, U. S. Navy), 


War With Spain 
Doherty, Cpl. Thomas M., Newcastle. 


Foss, Herbert L. pee Se ° 
Belfast. ( vy) 


World War! 
McMurtry, Maj. George G., Bar Harbor. 
= World War II 
gren, Lt. Edward C., Mars Hill. 
Fournier, William G., Winterport. 





Adm. Herbert E., Port- 
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This means that the total could be greater or 
less than enumerated.) 


Zorean conflict 
ee Cpl. David_B. (U. S. Marine 


Coeanlnnd, Cpl. Clair, Burnham. 
Libby, Sgt. George D., Casco. 

Loring, Maj. Charles J. Jr., Portland. 
Millett, Capt. Lewis L., Mechanic Falls. 





The President’s Decision Against a Tax 
Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
tragic error of Mr. Eisenhower and top 
congressional leaders in refusing to take 
the one major action which could 
promptly put our economy on the road to 
recovery, is brilliantly analyzed in an edi- 
torial in this morning’s Washington Post. 

The Post points out that not only has 
the President refused the tax-cut path 
to economic recovery, but he is, in the 
words of the editorial “entranced with a 
hooveresque view of the economy. For 
the administration is doing almost noth- 
ing to expand spending for the schools 
and other facilities the country needs to 
complement and stimulate a growing 
economy.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

- There being no objection, the editorial 

was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 

dix to the Recorp, as follows: 
PROLONGING PARALYSIS 

Mr. Eisenhower's decision against a tax cut 
is, we think, a tragic error. The acquies- 
eence of Speaker Raysurn and Chairman 
Muus, of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee adds no sanctity to the decision. 

In the face of the country’s most serious 
postwar recession, the administration pro- 
posed a budget for fiscal 1959 smaller than 
the budget for the fiscal year just ending. 
Despite various schemes to spend some 
money ahead of schedule, the new budget re- 
mains essentially backward-looking. 

Opposed to higher spending, opposed to 
lower taxes, the administration falls back 
on monetary controls and natural correctives 
along with soothing statements. But there 
can be no assurance that the end of the 
recession is actually in sight. .Meanwhile 
some $5 to $10 billion in production has al- 
ready been lost. The unemployment figures 
may swell to 6 million with June graduates, 
and the repercussions of the American down- 
turn are beginning to strain the entire free 





world.. 

In declining to use the administration’s 
major weapon, the President has followed the 
advice of Treasury Secretary Anderson. Mr. 
Anderson is an“estimable man, but the spe- 
cial responsibilities of his office tend to re- 
strict his view of the economy. He faces a 
heavy load of debt refinancing in June, he is 
laboring under an unrealistic debt limit 
which he himself invited by failing to ask 
for the greater fiscal freedom which everyone 
knew would be necessary, and clearly he is 
appalled at the prospect of new deficits. 

Sates ae came eimai ceed they ought 
not to be gn concerns which the Presi- 
dent heeds. Mr. Eisenhower has rejected 
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the advice of men in his administration who 
together have a broader range of concerns— 
Chairman Sauinier, of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, Vice President Nixon, Labor 
Secretary Mitchell and others. Indeed, the 
President seems to be entranced with a Hoo- 
veresque view of the economy, For the ad- 
ministration is doing almost nothing to ex- 
pand spending for the schools and other 
facilities the country needs to complement 
and stimulate a growing economy. 

Is it too much to hope that the House will 
rise to its own special responsibilities in fiscal 
policy irrespective of the agreement of Messrs. 
Anderson, Rayburn, and Mills to ram through 
a straight extension of present excise and 
corporation taxes? A plan for $5 to $10 bil- 
lion in temporary tax relief, at least half of it 
in personal income taxes, should command 
broad support. If recovery is really on the 
way, as everyone will join the administration 
in hoping, the resulting deficit would be no 
greater than what some of the estimates fore- 
see if the recession should continue. It prob- 
ably would be smaller, for such a tax cut 
could boost the economy’s output by $15 to 
$25 billion. And if a tax cut did not stim- 
ulate early recovery, there surely could be 
no doubt that this much and more was 
needed to avert real disaster. 

We hope that Congress will act where the 
President has-failed. Timidity is no counsel 
to follow in dangerous times. 





Wilkes-Barre Business College Celebrates 
Its 75th Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28,1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Record of May 
23, 1958, on tHe occasion of the 75th an- 
niversary of the Wilkes-Barre Business 
College: 

BUSINESS COLLEGE AND Its 75TH ANNIVERSARY 


The Wilkes-Barre Business College this 
year celebrates its 75th anniversary. Con- 
gratulations are certainly in order; but, more 
than that, it is well for us to point out some 
of the special educational contributions that 
the business college has made through the 
yeats to the Wyoming Valley community. 

The fact that the business college is 75 
years old may come as a great surprise to 
many. Nevertheless, it is true that the 
school was founded before such American 
institutions as Stanford, Temple University, 
or Carnegie Tech. As an institution that 
has trained thousands of women as secre- 
taries, it antedates such famous women’s 
colleges as Bryn Mawr, Goucher, and Skid- 
more. It is one of the oldest business col- 
leges in the United States. 

The business college was founded in an 
era when high schools and colleges turned 
their backs on the needs of the business 
world. In a period when only Greek, Latin, 
Euclid, and Shakespeare were synonymous 
with education, the business college re- 
sponded to the great industrial and business 
expansion of the late 19th century by train- 
ing the accountants, bookkeepers, and secre- 
taries so sorely needed, by the banks, rail- 
roads, and hundreds ‘of other businesses. 
Many of these young men and women so 
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trained became executives and leaders in 
Wyoming Valley business and industry. 

Through these many years, Wilkes-Barre 
Business College has kept its curriculum at- 
tuned to the needs of the busine*< world and 
has turned out, year in and year out, thou- 
sands of young men and young women for 
industry as well as for civil service and the 
Armed Forces. 

Today, the business college is in a period 
of expansion. Two factors are responsible: 
First is the great emphasis on post-high- 
school education. Second is the fact that 
businessmen, like other employers, demand 
more maturity and more education from their 
employees. Just as teachers once taught 
school with only a high-school diploma, so 
officeworkers and bookkeepers were : once 
hired with minimum educational qualifica- 
tions. Teachers, today, must have a college 
degree. Secretaries and officeworkers find 
the educational demands on them increasing 
all the time. A new classification, CPS, cer- 
tified public secretary, accents the growing 
emphasis on education. 

Some special accolade should go to the 
business college and perhaps to all the other 
private business schools in the Nation, for 
in a period when the public schools and the 
colleges are having so many financial prob- 
lems, these schools are not asking for hand- 
outs from the State government or the Fed- 
eral Government. Without subsidies or en- 
dowments, they operate in the best tradition 
of private enterprise making and selling a 
good product and providing community 
service. 

We are impressed with the theme of the 
dinner which will mark the 75th anniver- 
sary: Building Ethical Values in Business. 
We know that the dinner speakers, Rev. Jule 
Ayers, Rev. William Donovan, and Rabbi 
Abraham Barras, will emphasize what has 
always been a strong educational objective 
of the school. 

We are delighted, too, that the top educa- 
tional leaders of our community will share 
in celebrating the educational milestone of 
the Wilkes-Barre Business College. Our 
Wyoming Valley with its several post-high- 
school educational institutions has come a 
long way since 1883. Wilkes-Barre Business 
College deserves indeed a happy anniversary. 





Armenian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, May 28, 
1958, marks the 40th anniversary of Ar- 
menian Independence Day. 

Armenian Independence Day is not 
marked as a great, or significant event 
in world history, but that day marks a 
momentous landmark for the Armenian 
people. That day stands for the rebirth 
of Armenia as a nation after the lapse of 
more than 500 years. The Armenian 
people had lost their national independ- 
ence long before the discovery of Amer- 
ica, but they had succeeded in keeping 
alive their national consciousness for 
freedom and independence. And for 
holding to these ideals they were massa- 
cred by their implacable enemy, the 
Turks. During the First World War 
nearly 1 million Armenians lost their 
lives, and the survivors of that holocaust 
gathered in their homeland, at the foot 
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of their historic Mount Ararat, and pro- 
claimed their independence on May 28, 
1918. 

The newly born state began under se- 
vere handicaps. Economically it was in 
ruins; politically it was insecure. Never- 
theless, in the course of about 2 years a 
democratic government was instituted 
there. It was recognized by the leading 
powers of the West, and it succeeded in 
maintaining the country’s precarious in- 
dependence. In the fall of 1920, however, 
the enemies of freedom and independ- 
ence were readied to attack Armenia. 
The combined Communist Russian and 
nationalist Turkish forces put an end to 
Armenia’s independence early in Decem- 
ber of 1920. Since then, independent 
Armenia lives only in the memory of 
freedom-loving and patriotic Armenians. 
They celebrate their independence day in 
due solemnity wherever they are per- 
mitted to do'so. I join them in the cele- 
bration of the 40th anniversary Inde- 
pendence Day. 





Dean Levi and Chicago’s Law School 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Iam extending my remarks to include an 
editorial from today’s Chicago Tribune 
paying deserved credit to a great law 
school, that of the University of Chicago, 
and a great scholar and teacher of the 
law, Dean Edward Levi. The editorial 
follows: 





A New Law ScHOOL 


The cornerstone of the new law school of 
the University of Chicago will be laid today. 
The school and especially its library have 
grown to the point where they can no longer 
be accommodated in the present building on 
the main campus. The new school will oc- 
cupy a block on the south side of the Midway, 
adjoining a residence hall that will be re- 
served for law students. The site is only 
a few steps from the national headquarters 
of the American Bar Association. 

The school has been a distinguished one 
throughout most of the years since its found- 
ing in 1902. It has never been a large school, 
measured by attendance, but it has almost al- 
ways been a leading school in the quality of 
its faculty and its achievements in research 
and teaching. The school’s importance in 
the world of the law is indicated by the fact 
that two of the participants in today’s cere- 
monies are Chief Justice 1 Warren of the 
United States and Britain’s Lord Chancellor, 
Viscount Kilmuir. 

Most of the Federal judges from the middle 
west will also be present, together with 
justices of the Illinois supreme court and a 
great many other distinguished judges and 
lawyers. 

The credit for achieving the goal of a 
new home for the school goes to many men 
and women, and particularly to Dean Edward 
Levi. I¢ is, however, not his greatest con- 
tribution to the institution. 

Mr. Levi was appointed dean only 8 years 
ago, at a time when the school was slipping. 
With every encouragement from Chancellor 
Kimpton, he strengthened the faculty until 
it was once again among the best 2 or 3 in 
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the country. He introduced new teaching 
methods, stimulated research, and inspired 
an eagerness to teach and to learn that haye 
given the school its special flavor. Chicago 
has reason to be proud of him and his 
accomplishment. 

















Tobacco and Reciprocal Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA ax 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28,1958 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp of 
May 19, 1958, beginning on page A4575, 
a letter over the name of Mr. W. A, 
Stilley, of Conway, S. C., addressed to 
Hon. W. J. Bryan Dorn, and in which 
certain statements are made with respect 
to tobacco and the reciprocal trade pro- 































































gram. 

Mr. J. B. Hutson, president, Tobacco 
Associates, Inc., advises me that he re- 
ceived a similar letter from Mr. Stilley 
and Mr. Hudson has sent me a copy of 
his reply clearing up certain facts with 
respect to tobacco’s foreign-trade posi- 
tion. 

It is well known that spokesmen for 
major segments of the United States 
tobacco industry repeatedly have voiced. 
their strong belief in the reciprocal-trade 
program as a means of increasing two- 
way trade. .They have stated on numer- 
ous occasions that they are vitally inter- 
ested in measures which would contrib- 
ute to the stimulation of a high level of 
international trade, and further thata 
high level of international trade, in gen- 
eral, creates a favorable climate leading 
indirectly to larger foreign demand for 
United States tobacco. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I ask that Mr. Hudson’s letter to 
Mr. Stilley be published in the Recor». 


The letter follows: 

Mr. WatrTeEr A. STILLey IIT, : 
Vice President, Stilley Plywood Co 
Inc., Conway, S. C. 

Dear Mr. Stittey: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of May 2 concerning 
the extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act and other matters, including 
tobacco. : 

I was disappointed in the contents of your 
letter because I had hoped that you 
make available some information that 
point out the problems faced by the hard- 
wood plywood industry, Apparently you a0 
have some problems in the hardwood plj- 
wood industry and I-had hoped that your 
letter would throw some light on the natwe 
of these problems. e 

In connection with Mr. Taft's visit @ 
Raleigh, he was invited to come to a 
by Tobacco Associates because we felt that — 
he was well informed on foreign trade mat- 
ters generally. ~He discussed the _ 
that we felt he was familiar with. We 
not ask him to discuss the fiue-cured 
bacco situation because we felt that we rade q 
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familiar with that phase of the foreign 
problem. can 
‘You mentioned certain companies— ' 
support the Committee for a National 7% 
Policy. Most of the companies that 
mentioned do support the Committee 
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a National Trade Policy but the total con- 
tribution made by the companies you men- 
tion represents less than 5 percent of the 
total budget of this organization. The Com-~- 
mittee for a National Trade Policy is sup- 
ported by about four or five hundred other in- 
dividuals, organizations and companies. Mr. 


Taft does receive some pay for some of the~ 


work that he does for this tion. 
However, the tetal amount received during 
a year by Mr. Taft is certainly less than-one- 
fifth and probably less than a tenth of that 
received by Mr. Strackbein who is chairman 
of the group that is fighting the extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

In connection with flue-cured tobacco, 
it is difficult for me to believe that you 
think that you have dealt with this problem 
fairly and seriously. You refer to changes 
in production and exports, selecting particu- 
lar years for your comparisons, If you want 
to be fair, why don’t you take the produc- 
tion and exports of flue-cured tobacco at 
the time the reciprocal trade program was 
started and those of a recent period? Why 
not compare production and export figures 
for 1933 and 1934 with those for 1956 and 
1957? I prefer to take more than 1 year 
in all comparisons of this kind since both 
production and exports fluctuate from year 
to year. In 1933, production was relatively 
high and in 1934 production was relatively 
low for that period. Likewise, in 1956 pro- 
duction was relatively high and in 1957 pro- 
duction was relatively low for that period. 
The figures for 1933 and 1934 seem repre- 
sentative of the early period and those for 
1956 and 1957 representative of the later 
period. 

Flue-cured production in 1933 and 1934 
averaged 646 million pounds contrasted with 
average production in 1956 and 1957 of 1,189 
million pounds. Flue-cured tobacco exports 
for the marketing years 1933-34 and 1934-35 
averaged 330 million pounds. During the 
calendar years 1956 and 1957, flue-cured ex- 
ports averaged 473 million pounds. I have 
used calendar year figures in the latter pe- 
riod because export figures are not yet avail- 
able for the 1957-58 marketing year. The 
calendar year figures approximate foreign 
consumption of United States flue-cured to- 
bacco 


Also, in connection with flue-cured tobac- 
¢0, you refer to the various trade restrictions 
that are now in existence throughout the 
world. The real point here is that there 
would be more of these restrictions except 
for the agreements reached under the Recip- 
rocal Trade Program. 

You also suggest that the State Depart- 
ment sends experts to foreign lands to help 
increase the production of tobacco. As I in- 
dicated to you at Raleigh, I try to keep in- 
formed on what the State Department is do- 
ing in this area and I do not know of this 
activity which you mentioned. I would ap- 
Preciate it if you would give me the names 
of any individuals who are now being main- 
tained in foreign countries by the State De- 
partment for the purpose of helping the for- 
eign countries increase the production of 
tobacco. Often individuals from the United 
States are employed by foreign governments 
and companies to assist in improving pro- 
duction and marketing methods. Likewise, 
United States 
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cape clause” provisions in the present law 
will in most if not all cases prevent action 


~ that would be unduly injurious to any group 


unless convincing evidence to the contrary is 


presented. 
With very best personal regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
J.B. Hutson, 


President, Tobacco Associates, Inc. 





Mayor Robert F. Wagner’s Proposed 
Antirecession Measure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a statement and proposed bill 
as submitted by Mayor Robert F. Wag- 
ner, of New York City, on behalf of the 
United States Conference of Mayors, to 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, supplementing his statement of 
May 16, 1958, before that committee in 
connection with the antirecession bills 
being considered by it: 

STATEMENT IN EXPLANATION OF THE PROPOSED 
ANTIRECESSION ACT OF 1958 


The purpose of this bill is to combat the 
recession by stimulating State and “local 
governments to accelerate useful construc- 
tion and other public-works projects and 
purchases of necessary capital equipment. 
The measure thus focuses on the construc- 
tion and durable-goods industries, which 
have been hardest hit by the recession. 

The bill establishes a fund of $214 billion 
to finance a program of Federal grants to 
be used by State and local governments to 
step up the rate of their capital outlays. 
To get reimbursement the States and locali- 
ties would have to make disbursements cov- 
ering these additional projects within the 
year; thus as the economy revived, the pro- 
gram itself would be tapering off. 

The size of the grant for which any com- 
munity would be eligible is based on two 
factors: 

1, The grant would apply only to capital 
outlays in excess of the total capital out- 
lays made in the latest completed calender 
or fiscal year. In the event that the use 
of this base period would cause hardship to 
& governmental unit because its capital out- 
lay in that period was abnormally high or 
low, the Commissioner may accept another 
figure of base-period expenditures, equal to 
the average of the latest three completed 
calendar or fiscal years. 

2. The maximum grant to any State or 
local government would be 20 percent of its 
capital outlay in the base period. 

The concept of a base period has been used 
because the purpose of the bill is to increase 
capital outlays by State and local govern- 
ment beyond the amounts which they would 
otherwise spend. Because timing is of the 
essence in combating the recession, the bill 
provides for a postaudit of capital outlays 
rather than for prior — of specific 
projects. 

The administrator of the program is the 





Commissioner of Community Facilities in 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency; this 
official is because this agency is al- 
ready ed and has machinery for 


directly with State and local govern- 
ts. The Commissioner is authorized to 
ulgate any regulations which may be 
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necessary to carry out the purposes of the 
act; the initial regulations would have to be 
issued promptly and in no event later than 
90 days after the effective date of the act. 
However, State and local governments would 
not be required to await the issuance of reg- 
ulations before initiating reimbursable 
projects. 

The bill provides that expenditures be re- 
imbursed by the Commissioner of Commu- 
nity Facilities, upon application of the State 
or local government accompanied by a state- 
ment prepared by the chief fiscal officer and 
signed by the chief executive. While the 
cutoff date for reimbursable capital outlays 
is 12 months after the effective date of the 
bill, States and localities would have an addi- 
tional 6 months in which to complete their 
applications for reimbursement. 

Grants rather than loans are provided in 
this bill to promote speedy action on the 
part of State and local governments. Many 
governments are unable to take prompt ad- 
vantage of a loan program due to constitu- 
tional or statutory restrictions on their 
borrowing. The time required for overcom- 
ing obstacles to borrowing prevents loans 
from being an effective antirecession 
measure. 

The administration’s main objections to a 
public works program as an antirecession 
device are that they could not be gotten 
underway promptly enough, and that long- 
term projects would promote inflation after 
economic recovery. This bill meets such 
objections by encouraging State and local 
governments to emphasize quick-start, 
quick-finish projects which would use re- 
sources only during the period when they 
would otherwise be idle. The bill would 
not promote inflation because it terminates 
the grant program within a short period. 

The amount of $24 billion provided is 
approximately 20 percent of aggregate State 
and local capital outlays during 1957. 


A bill to establish an emergency program of 
grants to accelerate the construction of 
State and local public works, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That the short title of 

this act shall be “The Anti-Recession Act of 

1958.” 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds and declares 
that immediate action is required to halt 
the current ecohomic recession which has 
impeded commerce among the States and 
has resulted in an abnormal decline of em- 
ployment and in the imposition of a serious 
financial burden upon States, municipalities 
and political subdivisions of States. 

The purpose of this act is to combat the 
current recession by encouraging States and 
local governments to accelerate the con- 
struction of public improvements now 
underway and to start as soon as possible 
new public projects which could be com- 
pleted quickly, and to make other useful 
capital outlays. 

Sec. 3. As used in this act, (a) the term 
“State” includes the several States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and the Territories and posses- 
sions of the United States; (b) the term 
“local public body” shall mean a munici- 
pality, a political subdivision of a State, a 
public agency and instrumentality of one or 
more municipalities or political subdivisions 
of States, or a public corporation, board or 
commission; (c) the term “Commissioner” 
shall mean the Commissioner of Community 
Facilities in the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency; (d) the term “capital outlay” shall 
mean any disbursement (excluding dis- 
bursements financed by intergovernmental 
grants) for contract or force account con- 
struction of buildings, roads, and other im- 
provements, and for purchase of equipment, 
and shall include amounts for additions, 
replacements, and major alterations to fixed 
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works and structures; and (e) the term 
“capital outlay in the base period” shall 


mean the capital outlay in the year ending . 


December 31, 1957, or, at the option of the 
State or local public body, in the last fiscal 


year ending prior to July 1, 1958, except < 


that upon application of any State or local 
public body, stating that its capital outlay 
in the base period was abnormal, the Com- 
missioner may permit such State or local 
public body to use, as an alternative, its 
average annual capital outlay In the 3-year 
period ending December 31, 1957 or in the 
last 3 fiscal years ending prior to July 1, 
1958. 

Sec. 4. The Commissioner shall reimburse 
any State or local public body, duly author- 
ized to construct public works, in an amount 
equal to the amount by which the capital 
outlay made by such State or local public 
body within the 12 months following the 
effective date of this act exceeds its capital 
outlay in the base period: Provided, That 
such reimbursement shall not exceed 20 
percent of capital outlay in the base period. 
In determining capital outlay, any State or 
local public body using the force account 
construction method shall include only dis- 
bursements for labor, materials, and equip- 
ment employed on capital improvement 
projects. 

Sec. 5. The Commissioner shall approve 
the application for reimbursement under 
this act upon receipt of a statement pre- 
pared by the chief fiscal officer and signed 
by the chief executive of the State or local 
public body, describing the project and cer- 
tifying that the information set forth in 
the application is correct and can be verified | 
by an examination of the fiscal records of 
such State or local publio body. Applica- 
tions for reimbursement shall be filed with 
the Commissioner within 18 months after 
the effective date of this act. Any reimburse- 
ment paid pursuant to this act shall be sub- 
ject to postaudit by such department, agency, 
or officer as the President may designate. 
The Commissioner shall prescribe such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary to ef- 
fectuate the purposes of this act and shall 
issue such rules and regulations within 90 
days after the effective date of this act. 

Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $2,500,000,000 to carry out the 
purposes of this act and such additional 
funds as may be necessary for administra- 
tive purposes. 

Sec. 7. This act shall take effect imme- 
diately. 





Golden Jubilarian 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLYANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 28,1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
May 24, 1958, on the occasion of the 
50th arniversary of the profession of 
Sister Mary Aquinas, R. 8S. M., who is 
the supervisor of laboratories at the 
Mercy Hospital in Wilkes-Barre: 

GOLDEN JUBILARIAN 
’ At Mercy Hospital tomorrow, the 50th an- 
hiversary of the profession of Sister Mary 
Aquinas, R. 8S. M., will be observed with 
community religious services in the morning, 
a concert by the American Federation of 
Musicians in the afternoon and a dinner 
with 100 members of the Order of Sisters 
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of Mercy in attendance. It Is fitting that 
the observance should be at the hospital 
where she has labored for a half century, 
except for a short tour of duty as a parochial 
schoolteacher. 

Sister Aquinas is in charge of the labora- 
tories at the hospital, a post of the highest 
importance. In view of the role science 
plays in modern medicine, her department 
is also one of the busiest in the institution. 
Trained as a technician, Sister Aquinas is 
known for her skill and devotion in the dis- 
charge of her exacting duties. The respect 
she commands from the medical profession 
and other associates testifies to the efficiency 
and expansion of the laboratories under her 
supervision. 

Sister Aquinas, with the humility so char- 
acteristic of members of the religious order 
with which she is identified, prefers the 
anonymity of the laboratory where she labors 
zealously behind the scenes in fulfillment 
of her vows. 

While an acknowledgment of her service 
would be ih order, Sunday’s observance is 
not a testimonial in that sense out of re- 
spect to her modesty; rather, it is a gather- 
ing of coreligionists and friends to note a 
significant milestone in an inspiring career, 
distinguished for achievement as well as for 
fidelity. 





The Financial Institutions Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. GARY: Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcOrD, I take this 
opportunity to point out to the Mem- 
bers of the House that there is very 
strong support for the enactment, at 
this session of the Congress, of the very 
fine compilation of existing financial 
legislation which is included in the pro- 
posed Financial Institutions Act. 

There is everything to be gained, as 
a matter of efficiency in legislation and 
administration, by the enactment of a 
bill to replace the mass and jumble of 
statutes on this subject. I hope that 
the great Committee on Banking and 
Currency will see fit to report this meas- 
ure to the House for action in the very 
near future. This bill sponsored by the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia, the 
Honorable A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, re- 
ceived many months of careful study 
before its passage by the Senate last 
year. 

For the benefit of the Members of the 
House, I am inserting in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an editorial from the Re- 
serve City Bankers Bulletin of May 15, 
1958. 

This editorial follows: 

Tuts Is AN ALERT 
Your help is needed, and this means your. 


help. The Financial Institutions Act is 


buried, but it is not dead. A determined 
effort to bring it to the attention of all Con- 


gressmen now can result in its being brought 
out and made law. 


All of the labor and thought that have 


bankers and hundreds of representatives of 
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other financial institutions must not be 
wasted. There is real danger that it may be, 

The accumulated financial legislation of 
half a century is here brought into one place 
and codified; that is what this bill does, 
The petty tations—and the real dangers— 
of doing business under outmoded statutes, 
statutes superimposed on each other, statutes 


which conflict with each other, must be 


ended and it can be. The Financial In. 
stitutions Act was set up to do: just this job, 

Remember that this act was passed by the 
Senate after exhaustive hearings by the able 
and farsighted Senator A. WiLLIs Roserrtson, 
Remember that the House committee, under 
the experienced and patriotic Congressman 
BRENT SPENCE, has spent more than 3 months 
on hearings and in executive session. Re« 
member that all the parties of interest have 
had every opportunity to express themselves 
and that such differences as exist are minor, 
Do not be misled by the multitude of amend. 
ments proposed; many of them are merely 
obstructive and designed to confuse the 
issue. The bill can be cleansed of them on 
the floor of the House and in conference 
with the Senate. 





Outboard Boating Club and Small Boat 
Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Outboard Boating Club of Amer- 
ica concerns itself with- the approxi- 
mately 6 million small boats of the row- 
boat type and better which are powered 
by outboard motors. Its membership 
extends to all parts of the Nation. 

It recently communicated with its 
membership concerning the bill, H. R. 
11078, introduced by the gentleman from 
North Carolina {Mr. Bonyer], which in 
its most important provisions enables the 
several States to police the problem of 
safety on all of the waters which lie 
within the respective States, whether 
navigable or not. 

The views of the Outboard Boating 
Club of America were expressed as fol- 
lows: 

In the past 2 years you have undoubtedly 
heard a good deal of talk about the Bonner 
committee. After many hearings and meet 
ings, the committee (technically the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee.of 
the United States House of esentatives) 
has recommended passage of @, bill which will- 
affect virtually every boating enthusiast im, 
this country. 

This bill is H. R. 11078.‘ The objectives of 
this bill are uniformity and safety. Its most 
important provision is that all motorboats— 
irrespective of size and how they are pow- 
ered—must have an identification number 
on the bow if ever operated om the navigable 
waters of the United States. 

This number would be the same as that 





now required for all inboards and outboards — 


Guard issuing all of these numbers, each 


State will be given the opportunity of adopt 


ing its own numbering law. 


In States which do adopt a numbering law 


under H. R. 11078, the Coast Guard will ge 
out of the num business al st 
The hoped-for net result is a system com> 
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“within that State. 






parable to that now in effect for motor ve- 
hicles. Each State would have a numbering 

for all motorboats on all waters 
One would not have to 
worry whether he was operating on navigable 
waters or not. 

Perhaps most important, anyone who had a 
number issued by a State or by the Coast 
Guard pursuant to the bill, would have the 
right to go into any other State for a contin- 
uous period of at least 30 days without being 
required to get @ new number or pay an ad- 
ditional fee. In other words, the bill assures 
reciprocity. 

There would be a small fee which should 
be little more than is necessary to administer 
the program. The numbers will have to be 
renewed at least every 3 years. 

In addition to numbering, the bill provides 
for reporting accidents through the States or 
Coast Guard, and more sensible penalties for 
reckless operation. 

Space does not here permit a complete de- 
tailing of the bill. 
write your Congressman or the committee at 
219 Old House Office Building, Washington, 
D. C., and ask for a copy of H. R. 11078 and 
House Report No. 1630. : 

This bill is now awaiting a vote by the full 
House of Representatives. We believe it is 
very much in the best interests of pleasure 
boating that this bill be adopted at the pres- 
ent session of Congress. (If it does not pass 
this year we must start from scratch again 
next January.) All major boating groups 
are joining in an effort to secure passage. 





Latin American Proggam Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE_HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ConcreEs- 
SIONAL Recorp, I would like to include a 
recent speech made by my dear friend, 
Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, before the St. 
John’s Council, Knights of Columbus, 
Frederick, Md. Dr. Thorning, who is as- 
sociate editor of the Washington maga- 
zine, World Affairs, has been a leader in 
the domain of inter-American friendship 
for 30 years. His views are positive and 
thought provoking. It is his conyiction 
that human freedom and genuine so- 
cial progress are indispensable values in 
modern society. He is one of the rela- 
tively few specialists on Western Hemi- 
sphere affairs who is familiar with the 
four languages of the New World: Span- 
ish, Portuguese, French, and English. 

It is worthy of note that my friend, 
Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, is the only 
United States honorary’ fellow. of the 
Historical and Geographic Institute of 
Brazil. By a unanimous vote of Brazil’s 
Academicians he was elected to this po- 
sition and was installed in the Insti- 
tute by His Excellency, Dr. José Carlos 
de Macedo Soares, President of the 
Academy and the present Foreign Min- 


- Aster of Brazil, The United States Gov- 


ernment is aware of its duty to the 
ee oo the United States when it uti- 

the talents and experience of this 
Maryland educator, author, and diplo- 


Mat, 


- 


For the complete story 
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Larmr AMERICAN PROGRAM UrcGED—UNITED 
States Must ReEviratwz Goop NEIGHBOR 
Poticy, Dr. THORNING Says 


Addressing St. John’s Council, Knights of 
Columbus, Monday night, Dr. Joseph F. 
Thorning, pastor of St. Joseph Church, Car- 
rollton Manor, and a specialist on inter- 
American relations, called for immediate 
adoption of a 7-point program for reviatliz- 
ing the good-neighbor policy. Emphasizing 
that economic distress, craftily exploited by 
Soviet agents among the, young people of 
South America, sparked the sad disorders 
that attended the visit of Vice President and 
Mrs. Richard M. Nixon. Dr. _Thorning 
pointed out that most of the products which 
Latin Americans most laboriously furnish 
for sale in world markets have been growing 
in volume and falling in price. The Mary- 
land educator, author, and diplomat de- 
clared that seven major policies were needed 
on the part of the United States to restore 
economic order and rebuild friendship in the 
Western Hemisphere: 

“1. A broad-gaged price stabilization pro- 
gram for coffee, cotton, fruits, wool, petro- 
leum, zinc, lead, tin, and copper. 


“DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


“2. A highly intensified development of 
technical aid to improve diet, wafer supplies, 
clinics, hospitals, agricultural stations, and 
educational centers throughout Latin 
America. 

“3. Self-education on the part of the 
Latin Americans, stimulated by North Amer- 
ican specialists, with regard to the need for 
foreign technicians and investment, espe- 
cially in the field of oil and mineral explo- 
ration. 

“4, Organization of inter-American semi- 
nars in all the topflight universities and col- 
leges in Latin America, with a moratorium 
upon fiying, once-over-lightly goodwill 
missions. 

“5. A quadrupled budget for the Organiza- 
tion of American States, whose secretariat 
general is the Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“6. A scientific survey of the nature and 
magnitude of Marxist-Leninist activities in 
the other American Republics, with primary 
emphasis upon the “stalking-horse” role of 
Officials of the captive nations’ embassies 
and legations in some countries of Latin 
America, specifically Mexico, Uruguay, 
Brazil, and Argentina. 


END OF AID FOR TITO 


“7. An abrupt termination of U. S. sub- 
sidies to Marxist-Leninist tyrants such as 
Josip Broz-Tito and W. Gomulka, in as 
much as financial help for Communists any- 
where in the world only tends to confuse 
genuine Freedom Fighters in the other 
American Republics and in the world.” 

Dr. Thorning added: ; 

“In the life-and-death struggle for free- 
dom and genuine social progress we in North 
America are going to need strong, healthy, 
enlightened friends, allies, and partners. 
The Latin Americans can enact this role 
only if they can sell their goods and services. 
Curently, the-people of South and Central 
America, and the Caribbean are buying al- 
most one billion dollars more from us than 
we are purchasing from them. This means 
that there is a disastrous imbalance in trade. 

“A specific example: may illustrate the 
situation. In every American Republic there 
are thousands’of trucks and tractors and 
automobiles which are not being used be- 
cause there are not enough dollars available 
to buy spare parts, rubber tires, and petro- 
leum products. These unused cars, tractors, 
and trucks are becoming j No re- 
placements are possible 
lrealth is restored in the area. Does this 
not help to explain the envy and resentment 
which is being fomented by Marxist-Len- 
inist enemies in the other American Repub- 
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lics? When the serious student of Latin 
American relations examines the genuine 
grievances which exist, he is apt to repeat 
the words of an eminent European sociol- 
ogist who said: “There are no political con- 
flicts; there are economic problems.’ ” 

Although this conclusion may be an over- 
simplification of a highly complex situation, 
it can serve as the starting-point for a new 
program, the speaker said. 





An Analysis of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 28,1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, a pene- 
trating analysis of agriculture in a free 
economy has been given by the Honor- 
able Claude Burton Hutchison, the 
mayor of Berkeley, Calif. 

Mr. Hutchison knows his subject for 
he is vice president and dean of agricul- 
ture emeritus at the University of Cali- 
fornia. I commend this excellent analy- 
sis of our agriculture given by Mayor 
Hutchison during a recent speech at 
Modesto, Calif., to the attention of the 
House. 

AGRICULTURE IN A FREE ECONOMY 


(By Claude Burton Hutchison, vice president 
and dean of agriculture emeritus, Univer- 
sity of California, mayor of the city of 
Berkeley) 


American agriculture as we know it today, 
or at least as we knew it until a few years 
ago, has been built in a free economy and 
almost entirely by private enterprise. For 
more than three and a half centuries, with 
neither interference nor direction from any- 
one, the American farmer has been free to do 
with his own equipment, his own labor, his 
own planning, on his own~-land, or on land 
he controlled by lease, that which his own 
judgment, knowledge and intelligence in- 
dicated was the best for him to do. He knew 
and everyone else knew that his welfare and 
that of his family was largely in his own 
hands. What he did, rather than what some- 
one else did, was the controlling factor in his 
success. 

To be sure, he could have the benefits of 
education and research provided by his State 
and Nation and largely financed by public 
funds, but whether he availed himself of 
this knowledge and applied it to his own 
enterprises was for him to say. He was indeed 
his own master—benefiting or not from 
such outside forces—as he saw fit. He was 
even free, if he wished, as one of my good 
California farmer friends once put it, “to do 
what he wanted to do whether it was good 
for him or not.” 

This was free enterprise in agriculture at 
its best and it gave rise to the traditional 
independence of the farmer so widely recog- 
nized and often admired. It worked pretty 
well, too, up to the time—roughly speaking— 
of World War I. It worked fairly well be- 
cause, until that great world catastrophe in 
the 2d decade of the 20th century, most of 
agriculture’s problems were to be encoun- 
tered and their solutions found, within the 
farmer’s own farm fences -and again largely 
by himself. Over the decades there were, of 
course, economic cycles, ups and downs, 
good times and bad times, the causes of 
which were often not very well understood 
and various schemes and movements were 
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proposed and advocated from time to time 
by farmers as well as by others, largely 
political in nature, to cure these ills. 

Under this system people moved westward, 
the farmer among them, to break up the sod 
of the prairies and on to the valleys and hills 
of the West, meeting with courage his 
enemies, both man and beast, overcoming 
and correcting the obstacles and defects of 
nature, conquering the West for this Nation. 

The farmer didn’t worry much about mar- 
kets for his products as he pushed forward 
with the advancing frontiers and the devel- 
opment of the West. They were to be found 
at hand or in the evergrowing and expand- 
ing urban centers of the East as industry 
and commerce grew. If these centers could 
not absorb his surplus production European 
countries were happy to take it in payment 
of interest and repayment of capital they had 
supplied for the building of this young 
Nation. 

There were some difficulties, to be sure, 
and some economic disturbances encoun- 
tered along the way, as when the center of 
winter-wheat production moved from the 
Genesee Valley in western New York to Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, and other Midwestern States 
following the Homestead Act which opened 
up for settlement that great agricultural 
area in the post-Civil War period. But 60 
far as I know, no one seriously considered 
price supports for New York and Ohio wheat- 
growers to.enable them to compete with 
Kansas and Nebraska farmers, whose land 
had been given them by the Government and 
who could grow not only better milling 
wheat but cheaply eneugh to pay the freight 
on it to eastern markets and sell in competi- 
tion with eastern farmers, This seriously 
affected land prices in the eastern Wheat 
Belt for many years. Even I can remember 
when a fairly good-sized farm in western New 
York could be bought for less than the re- 
placing cost of the house, barns, and other 
improvements on it. 

In tracing these early developments in ag- 
riculture, it is interesting and, I think, sig- 
nificant to note that not until the time of 
World War I was much attention paid in our 
colleges and universities to the economics of 
agriculture except as a segment of the gen- 
eral economy, and not until that period did 
these institutions, especially the colleges of 
agriculture, begin to establish departments 
of agricultural economics. It is also inter- 
esting to note that these early efforts in ag- 
ricultural economics, with a few exceptions, 
took the form of farm management rather 
than marketing, again illustrating the fact 
that the farmer’s problems even at that time 
lay predominantly in the field of produc- 
tion. 

With the upheaval in the world’s economy 
by World War I, the farmer was among the 
first to be caught in its toils. Indeed, it will 
be recalled that depression was being severe- 
ly felt in agriculture in this country for 
almost a decade before it struck commerce, 
industry, and the other segments of the Na- 
tion’s economy. But notwithstanding agri- 
culture’s patent ills, some people even 
talked of a new economic system that had 
arisen during the 1920’s and that prosperity 
as never realized before was here to stay. 


The agricultural depression brought home . 


to the American farmer as never before the 
cold, hard fact that no longer was he isolated 
from, or immune to, the effect of economic 
crises in other segments of the general econ- 
omy of his country. No longer was his wel- 
fare and his destiny so largely in his own 
hands. What happened outside his farm 
fences became more troublesome than what 
happened within and he, as an individual, 
was unable to cope with them alone. 

But even the so-called agricultural depres- 
sion was at first not recognized €ither by 
farmers or others to be but the first expres- 
sion of the general widespread depression 
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which was to follow and which ultimately 
was to involve all segments of the Nation. 
In their plight American farmers turned to 
government for help. Pleading their cause 
in their respective State legislatures and 
especially in Washington, they persuaded the 
Executive to foster and the legislative 
branches of government to enact legislation 
designed to help move to market the extra 
supplies of food that were piling up on farms 
and in elevators and which were no longer 
needed to feed ourselves and our allies, once 
the war was over. In an attempt to meet 
this situation the Congress established in the 
midtwenties the Federal Farm Board and 
appropriated the then staggering sum of 
$500,000 to take this surplus of farm produc- 
tion out of the normal channels of trade and 
dispose of it in a more orderly fashion, with 
the hope that when this was done, the nor- 
mal markets with some improvements that 
had functioned before would again take over 
= all would be well once more. 

oon rather important contributing factor 
in this situation, however, if not overlooked, 
was certainly not fully appraised at the time. 
With the beginning of the war in 1914 and 
especially when America became involved in 
1917, great efforts were inaugurated to in- 
crease agriguitural production in order to 
insure an adequate supply of food and rai- 
mant for ourselves and our allies. “Food 
will win the war” was the patriotic and 
stimulating slogan of the day, despite the 
tempering effect of a fixed price of $2 a 
bushel for wheat, set by law. More land was 
brought into cultivation, agricultural science 
and engineering skills, the increased use of 
mechanical and electrical power, and here in 
California and elsewhere in the West, in- 
creased use of irrigation waters—all were 
mobilized and used as. never before to in- 
crease the output of American farms. 

Agricultural education and research were 
speeded up. The agriculture experiment 
stations were enlarged by increased State and 
Federal appropriations. The State Agricul- 
tural Extension Services were established to 
bring instruction in agriculture and home 
economics directly to the farm and farm 
home, through local groups of farm men and 
women, organized by the county agent or 
farm adviser and called county farm bureaus. 
Congress passed the Smith-Hughes Act to en- 
courage and help pay for instruction in ag- 
riculture and home economics at the high- 
school level. We even worried a bit because 
s0 many young people were leaving farms 
to take better jobs in cities, and we had some 
back to the farm programs designed to slow 
down or even stop this rural to urban mi- 
gration. 

In short, a great many things were done 
under the impetus of war, to expand and in- 
crease the efficiency of America’s agriculture 
plant. Notwithstanding that hindsight and 
subsequent experience may support the con- 
tention of some, that our agricultural plant 
Was overexpanded and certainly thrown 
somewhat out of balance with other segments 
of the economy during that period, no one;T 
think, would contend today that those things 
should not have been done. Food did help 
win the war. But war is not only a terrible 
thing, it is a costly and wasteful enterprise. 
It demands its price. If land prices went too 
high, if farmers went too deeply into debt 
to buy more land under the lure and hope 
of continuing high prices for farm products, 
that event, tragic though it be, was one of 
the prices demanded by war. The time to 
think seriously of the costs and wastes, not 
to say the futility of war, is before it 
pens. That, together with the fear of 
nihilation in this nuclear age, is why 
are now devoting so much time, energy, 
thought and resources toward its prevention. 

Up to this point, gentlemen, I have been 
attempting to show that prior to World War 
x American agriculture over the centuries, in 
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peace and in war, in good times and in bad, 
has been developed under the greatest degree 
of freedom of individual opportunity that 
farmers anywhere have enjoyed. It has been 
developed under a free economy with the 
minimum of control and direction by goy. 
ernment in what we like to call “the Ameri. 
can way”; and in my judgment that is the 
basic reason for its success. 

When war came the second time, first in 
Europe and Asia in 1939, and to us in 1944, 
we did much“the same things in agriculture 
as we had done in World War I—only more 
effectively and over a longer period of time, 
Again we did everything we could to make 
the farmer more efficient and his plant more 
productive. We expanded and speeded up 
research and education. We greatly in. 
creased the mechanization of farms to meet 
the shortage of human labor. We increased 
the efficiency of farm machines as well as 
their numbers, Kinds, and uses. We in.« 
creased the use of fertilizers, insecticides, 
fungicides, and other chemicals in agricul. 
tural production. 

Industrial laboratories, such as this one 
which we honor today, through careful and 
extended research, discovered new products 
for use by the farmer in the control of ani- 
mal and plant diseases and in stimulating 
the growth and productivity of his plants 
and animals. That these new products are 
being accepted and profitably used in ever- 
increasing amounts by farmers is evidenced 
by the current expansion of the research fa- 
cilities of this laboratory and others devoted 
to similar purposes throughout the country, 

Thus, under the stimulus of war, twice 
within the memory of many persons in my 
audience today, agricultural science, engi- 
neering Skills, improved technics, and elec- 
trical and mechanical power have been 
mobilized in a very short time and directed 
toward making the American farmer more 
efficient as an operator and his soils, plants, 
and animals more productive both in quality . 
and in quantity. 

During World War II and subsequently, a 
new factor, price supports for basic crops, 
was introduced which stimulated and.en- 
couraged the farmer in a very tangible and 
profitable manner to exert his utmost to 
increase his production and this helped also 
to assure a good supply of food for the 
Western Powers. 

A good measure of the effectiveness of all 
these efforts, both scientific and techno- 
logical, is to be found in the fact that 
whereas in 1910, 1 farmworker in America 
resenee enough to feed 8 persons, by 1950, 

1 farmworker was able to feed 15 persons. 
With the rapid growth of population which 
we have had since the close of World War I~ 
and which still continues unabatedly, it is 
estimated that by 1975 he must do even 
better. By that time he must feed 21 per- 
sons if we are to maintain the present levels 
of the national diet, to say nothing of im- 
proving them. 

When World War II was over, despite all _ ‘ 
the shortages of labor, tools, and supplies — 
during that period of hostility, we had a far 
more efficient eee plant than we had 
at its beginn Again~ the Nation was 
faced with very It adjustments to bring 
agricultural production in egg - 
with market outlets. Again aioe 
about making the necessary 
islation to help omlete 2 > aa 
through attempts to expand marke 7} 
both at home and abroad and by attempts 
decrease the total output of farm 
A pretty good pattern was developed, +00, | 
before it could be put into effective 
the Korean incident occurred. 
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situation, the Congress 
poned putting into effect the plan it. 
previously prepared to reduce the 
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ing effects of price supports and certain 
other means it had used sticcessfully during 
the war years to promote increased agricul- 
tural production. 

In the meantime, many farmers had made 
large investments in herds and flocks, in land 
and especially in equipment, to increase pro- 
duction at the Government’s behest during 
the war. It is not altogether strange that in 
the face of declining prices for their products 
some farmers still looked to the Government 
to supply markets for all they could produce. 

This is the situation in which we still find 
ourselves today. An ever-increasing effi- 
ciency on American farms through the use of 
ever-improving techniques, ever-better varie- 
ties of plants and animals, ever-better and 
more machines, ever-expanding and im- 
proved irrigation practices and ever-improv- 
ing farm management procedures, all with- 
out a corresponding expansion in market 
outlets to absorb this increased production 
of food and fiber. We are still able to-pro- 
duce more than the market will absorb 
profitably. Surpluses continue to accumu- 
late in granaries, elevators, warehouses, cold 
storage plants, at astonishing costs to the 
‘ public and with a depressing effect on farm 

prices. 
I hope my farmer friends here today do not 
misunderstand me. I have great respect 
and sympathy with .the plight of many 
farmers these days. I come from the farm 
myself and have devoted my entire adult 
life to agricultural research and education. 
T have played some role in this and other 
States in helping to make agriculture more 
efficient. Some may say, albeit thought- 
lessly, that we have learned how to make 
2 blades of grass grow where 1 grew before 
without a good market for even the first 
blade. But will anyone seriously contend 
that in this day of widespread improvements 
in industrial technology, we should not con- 
tinue to strive for similar improvements in 
agriculture; that we should not continue to 
strive to reduce the costs of food production 
by the greatest use of science, improved 
technological skills and good management 
practices? The time is long overdue when 
- we have got to come to grips with this agri- 
cultural problem in a more effective manner 
than we have been doing in the recent past; 
but I am quite certain of one thing—the 
answer to this problem is not to be found 
in less efficiency on farms. roa 
I believe that American agriculture is at 
the crossroads. _ Its future lies in one or the 
other of two directions andI believe it must 
s00n make the choice. Either it must return 
to the private free enterprise and competitive 
economic system or it must be content to 
accept more and more Government control. 
A farmer cannot continue to demand fixed 
price supports or other means of guarantee- 


ing his cost of production plus some profit, - 


Tegardiess of his ability—or lack of it, with- 
out accepting some control or limitation of 
his total output. And something more defi- 
nite and effective than mere acreage control 
or diversion of land to other uses is needed, 
in light of the demonstrated opportunity 
which the farmer has of diverting his less 
Productive acres to a soil bank or other re- 
Serve, and then producing just as much, if 
ot even more, from his undiverted land by 
the employment of better farming practices. 

any case, if he looks to Government for 
any kind of subsidy, he must inevitably ac- 
cept Government control. 


I cannot believe that a Government-con- 
trolled agriculture will be good either for 
farmers or for the Nation. Each year farm- 
ing becomes more and more ; 
It becomes more and more a business or an 
industry, and less and less a way of life, It 
is subject to the same economic forces 
‘that affect other industries, and it is so 

y connected with and related to our 
other industries that its and their welfare 


_ Mf mutually interdependent. 
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For instance, for the 10 million farm work- 
ers on farms in this country in 1950, 9 mil- 
lion other workers were engaged in process- 
ing and distributing farm products; and 6 
million more were engaged in producing the 
things which farmers buy and in servicing 


-them. Fifty years ago farmers produced 


most of their own power—horses and mules; 
they raised most of their own power-produc- 
ing fuel—corn, oats, and hay; they depended 
mainly on farm-produced fertilizer. Today 
farmers need each year some 7 million tons 
of steel, 50 million tons of chemical fertilizer, 
16 to 17 billion gallons of crude petroleum, 
$20 million pounds of raw rubber, and they 
use 15 billion kilowatt-hours cf electrical 
power. They must have a good cash income 
to pay for these things, else they do not buy 
them, 

Farming in America today is a business. 
It is becoming more so each year. And yet 
as a nation we seem to be reluctant to 
recognize this. We seem to be hoping that 
in some. way we can maintain the most 
basic of all industries on a pattern different 
from that which has become widely ac- 
cepted and used in our other industries. 


I submit, ladies and gentlemen, that we 
have got to return agriculture to the free 
competitive enterprise system. If we do not, 
it will become more and more controlled 
under government regulations and ulti- 
mately may set the pattern for and the 
stimulus to pull other segments of industry 
into the-orbit of a controlled economy. Ag- 
riculture is particularly vulnerable to the 
Lorelei or stateism, witness the colle :tivized 
farms of Russia, China, and other Commu- 
nist countries, for food is the most essen- 
tial element in the sustenance of life and 
people will ultimately demand that their 
Government take steps to assure it if they 
cannot get it otherwise. A state-controlled 
agriculture could easily be the first step to- 
ward a state-controlled industry. 

I make bold to say that what America 
needs is still fewer but better farmers and 
the best way to get them is through a free 
and competitive private enterprise system, 
accompanied by continued education and re- 
search... Any people raises its standards of 
living in proportion to its ability to free 
from the production of the bare necessities 
of life—food, shelter, and raiment—an ever- 
increasing portion of its population: This 
has been going on in America since colonial 
days. As agriculture techniques have im- 
proved, we have reduced the percentage of 
our total national labor force required on 
farms from perhaps 85 percent at the time 
the Nation was formed to less than 12 per- 
cent today. In contrast, the primitive tech- 
niques still used in agriculture in China 
require from 80 to 85 percent of that coun- 
try’s total labor force for, their operation. 
Over the decades of the past as we have 
improved agricultural techniques in this 
county, there has been a steady and contin- 
uous migration of people from farms to 
cities to make other things we use daily and 
to provide a host of services which we al- 
most take for granted. 


One cannot read the papers or listen to 
the radio and other news reports these days, 
however, without realizing that we have not 
yet brought about the changes and readjust- 
ments in the American agriculture necessary 
to bring our national production of food and 
raiment within reasonable balance with mar- 
ket demand: Acreage allotments, payments 
for diversion of land to other uses or reserves, 
and price supports are still the principal 
tools being used to accomplish this needed 
purpose despite their demonstrated ineffec- 
tiveness to do the job. 

Only recently, within the past few weeks, 
have we witnessed an attempt by the Con- 
gress to freeze agricultural price supports at 
their 1957 level. Fortunately for all, the 
President did not approve this legislation; 
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and some members of the Congress can still 
say to some of their constituents, “I tried.” 

There can be no doubt that there is still 
need for Government aid in this perplexing 
problem and its help in bringing about the 
adjustments that are long overdue. But ad- 
justment to the changed conditions, not pro- 
longation of methods and measures that 
maintain the inefficient or marginal farmer 
on marginal land is needed if agriculture is 
to prosper and in turn contribute its share 
to the health of the Nation’s general econ- 
omy. It is unfortunate that more and firmer 
steps in this direction were not taken during 
the past several years when the generally 
favorable economic conditions of the country 
would have made the transition less difficult 
than in a period of increasing unemployment 
and incipient recession which we appear to 
be experiencing at present. 

Rigid price supports work at cross pur- 
poses, rather than help, some of the other 
mechanisms of adjustment which we have 
been trying to use, such as diversion of 
crop lands to pasture, farm wood lots, a soil 
bank, or to other purposes. Rigid price 
supports tend to tempt the farmer to seek 
increased production on his non-diverted 
acres, thus resulting in almost if not quite 
the same total output as before. Flexible 
price supports, on the other hand, afford a 
means of smoothing out the peaks and val- 
leys of production, thus making downward 
adjustments in production more gradual 
and in turn stimulating production when 
supplies threaten to fall below market 
needs. 

The function of government, it seems to 
me, should be at all times to foster a 
healthy and free economy—not to attempt 
to control it, and this applies to agriculture 
quite as much as to other segments of the 
Nation’s economy. 

In the long run—and that is what we 
should be thinking of and planning for— 
as we struggle with some immediate prob- 
lems of the day, we can have a prosperous 
agriculture only through increased efficiency 
accompanied by increased use of science 
and technology in a free and competitive 
economic system, the system that has made 
America what it is today. Lincoln once 
said this Nation cannot long exist half-free 
and half-slave. I submit that its general 
industry cannot thrive nor the general wel- 
fare advance if one segment of it—and the 
most basic, too—is to be directed and con- 
trolled by government. 





A Job Well Done by the City of 
Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I am pleased to include the follow- 
ing article from the Philadelphia In- 
quirer of May 28, which pays great trib- 
ute to our most capable city officials 
and the proud residents of Philadelphia. 


RIver CLEANUP WINS EMBLEM 


Philadelphia has been awarded the Na- 
tional Water Resources Council's first clean 
streams emblem for “having done more to 
clean up its rivers than any other city in 
the world,” Mayor Richardson Dilworth an- 
nounced yesterday. 

“Because we share the pride the people 
of Philadelphia must feel in the rehabilita- 
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tion of two great waterways, we would like 
to emphasize in their behalf the monumental 
accomplishment this represents in the area 
of civic improvement,” the council advised 
Mayor Dilworth. 

Since the end of the Second World War 
the city has spent $70 million reconstructing 
and expanding its sewage-treatment system. 





Report of New York County Lawyers’ 
Association on H. R. 10775 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
mittee on the Federal courts of the New 
York County Lawyers’ Association 
adopted, on April 29, 1958, a report 
recommending against the enactment of 
H. R. 10775 which seeks to limit the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court in certain cases, and to provide 
that confessions and other evidence shall 
be admissible in United States courts. 

The report of the Committee is as 
follows: 

New YorK County Lawyers’ ASSOCIATION 
COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION, NEW 
Yor«, N. Y. 

Report of committee on the Federal courts 
on H. R. Bill 10775 which seeks to establish 
rules of interpretation of the effects of acts 
of Congress on State laws limiting the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
and the admissibility of confessions and 
other evidence in United States courts. 


RECOMMENDATION: DISAPPROVAL 


The committee expresses!no opinion as 
to the Supreme Court cases which this om- 
nibus bill is obviously meant to overcome. 
We disapprove the bill on ths following 
grounds: 

1. The proposed rule of interpretation as 
to a Federal statute exempting a field is 
not limited to statutes adopted in the fu- 
ture and its retroactive application would 
wreak havoc in the field of Federal/State re- 
lationships. me 

2. The denial of application in cases in- 
volving congressional committees, persons 
discharged from service for security ‘rea- 
sons, subversive activities in teaching bodies 
and admission to the bar is also Cisapproved. 
The persons involved in litigation in which 
issues of this sort are presented are just 
as much entitled to review by the Supreme 
Court as are other litigants. There would 
be a confusing conflict of authority if the 
decisions of the civil lower courts were not 
reviewable by the Supreme Court. The 
committee is also of the opinion that it 
would be a dangerous impairment of the 
doctrine of separation of powers were Con- 
gress to be encouraged to overrule such 
Supreme Court decisions as it dislikes by 
removing the issues involved from the juris- 
diction of the court. As to the provision 
providing for time of arraignment, the cur- 
rent rule of arraignment without unneces- 
sary dalay is a wise provision and should 
not be sterilized by providing mo conse- 
quences for an wu delay. More- 
over, it is doubtful whether Congress can 
lawfully provide that there be no conse- 
quences for such a delay since under the 
McNabb case there is a constitutional re- 
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quirement to bring an accused persen 
promptly before a commissioner or other 
Judicial officer. 
Respectfully submitted. 
COMMITTEE ON THE FEDERAL COURTS. 





“Nothing Startling” My Foot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28,1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I included an 
editorial entitled ‘“‘ ‘Nothing Startling’ 
My Foot,” appearing in the June 2, 1958, 
issue of Life magazine. 

The other members of the select com- 
mittee of which I am chairman coop- 
erated in a splendid and statesmanlike 
manner. 

In particular, George J. Feldman, di- 
rector and chief counsel of the select 
committee and all of the other members 
of the committee staff, have done an 
outstanding job. 

The article follows: 

“NOTHING STARTLING” My Foor 


“Nothing startling,” said Secretary of the 
Army Brucker of Sputnik III, “we’ve been 
expecting it for some time.” No American 
should take comfort from this highly mis- 
leading remark. Sputnik III is startling. 
By lifting a satellite weighing nearly a ton 
and a half the Russians showed us and the 
world that they have their 5,000-mile ICBM 
program in working order. Our own suc- 
cessful Jupiter test of last week served only 
to show that our 1,500-mile IRBM pro- 
gram is making comparable progress—in a 
different league. ; 

Some United States scientist deduce that 
the Russians may have used fully 1 million 
pounds of thrust to get Sputnik DT in 
orbit. This is three times the power any 
United States engines could provide, now or 
in the near future. Some judge the Russian 
thrust to be less. But as one specialist says, 
“In this business you.can’t afford not to 
assume the worst.” With this one huge 
satellite Soviet scientists can now perform 
virtually all experiments scheduled in the 
present series of United States satellites, and 
others planned beyond it. . 

Taking the aggregate of all sciences, the 
Russians remain several steps behind the 
United States. Where they have outstripped 
us is in the continuing sense of urgency 
they give to their massive concentrated pro- 
grams and in their adaptability. The Rus-< 
sians have never had any doubt that they 





were in a race. Meanwhile United States. 


scientists, by contrast, are still fighting with 
Washington budget watchers for funds 
merely to extend Vanguard and similar proj- 
ect beyond the immediate IGY objectives, 
say nothing of more ambitious undertakings/ 

The week of Sputnik III did bring some 
action on at least one Washington front. 
After a brisk 3 weeks of hearings—which 
shows, incidentally, how fast Congress can 
move when it wants to—Congréessman JoHN 
McCormack’s Committee on Astronautics 
and Space Exploration approved a desper- 
ately needed bill to reinforce the President's 
original suggestion for @ long-term civilian 
space authority. with ample powers. This 
authority, said the committee, should launch 
a double effort (1) to catch up with the 


tant natural resource and 
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Russians, (2) to leapfrog their present posi. 
tion by outstripping them in the race to 
the exploration of space. On the basig of 
complex nucicar- and ion-rocket-propulsion 
schemes now developing, this race will be 
won or lost within the next 5 or 10 years, 

The bulk o! Sputnik III and the instry. 
mentation it carries formally notified ug 
that we are 2 years behind the Russians. 
Congress should pass the McCormack bill 
in a hurry, let the President hire a good 
administrator and get going. 





Watershed and Soil-Conservation Work . 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


@F KANSAS 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday; May 28, 1958 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the 
Members of Congress an example of 
what watershed and soil-conservation 
work can do to benefit our Nation. Re- 
cently the Marshall County, Kans., Soil 
Conservation District held an annual 
soil award meeting in Marysville. Mr, 
Fred Prell, Bremen, is the district chair- 
man. He was in charge of the meeting, 
During the course of the evening Mr. 
Prell presented the annual report of the 
Soil Conservation District. A portion 
follows: , 

The total land area of the district is 583,-" 
040 acres, agricultural land 567,085 and op- 
erating units of approximately 2,600, with 
highways, railroads, and building sites tak- 
ing up additional lands. 

During the year we received 40 new appli- 
cations, covering 7,870 acres, leaving ap- 
proximately 151,063. acres without appli- 
cations. Eighty-five basic conservation 
plans written covering 17,256 acres with 204,- 
220 remaining to be planned. . Twelve plans 
were revised, covering 2,500 acres, 252 dis- 
trict cooperators were serviced for cost-shar- 
ing and many hundreds of office calls rela- 
tive to the program. Soil surveys on 7,088 
acres and we hope to complete 125 such 
surveys on about 25,000 acres mext year. 
Range site and condition surveys were com- 
pleted on 1,650 acres and we aim to reach 
5,000 acres in the period ahead. 

We have 20 community watersheds in the 
district of roughly 547,271 acres. We have 
been working and striving to make special 
progress in five of these containing approxi- 
mately 69,152. 


The following is a news article which 
appeared in the May 4, 1958, edition of 
the Topeka, Kans., Daily Capital. The . 
news story concerns the Snipe 
Watershed located in Marshall County, 
Kans. You will note the article states 
in specific terms the money saved a ‘ 
this county because of the wa 
work, yu clearly points out that im 
addition to conserving our most impor 
assisting in- 


flood-control activities, watershed and — 
soil conservation work provides many 
news story follows: sg a 
WATERSHED Work Saves Brwwce Costs 
MarRYSsvVILLE.—Snipe Creek Watershed, 
tween Beattie and Frankfort, is saving 
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for the landowners and at the same time is 
reducing cost of bridge construction in the 


oO say. 

H. Everett Runyon, Marysville, district soil 
conservationist, says the watershed is an 
excellent example of conservation applied on 
land supplemented by detention dams for 
flood control. 

It is the detention dams in the watershed 
which are affecting the reduced cost in 
bridges, according to C, T. Mohrbacher, 
county engineer. ‘ 

Mohrbacher says the drainage area con- 
tains 15.75 square miles which would or- 
dinarily require a bridge at least 50 feet 
long. But in the drainage area are several 
detention dams, built during the past few 

ears. 
, These dams, with a minimum of 48 hours 
draw-down and an overflow frequency of 
100 years, intercept 4.55 square miles of the 
drainage area. This was subtracted from 
the 15.75 square miles net drainage area to 
be used in determining the size of the 
bridge. 

Thus the length of the bridge was short- 
ened by 10 feet and a 40-foot bridge will 
be built. This will handle the water better 
than a 50-foot bridge without the dams, 
says Mohrbacher. 

The county will save $2,173, Mohrbacher 
added. 

The 26,500-acre area of the watershed 
comprises land on which some of the first 
conservation practices were carried on in 
Marshall County. 

Nation for the area came in 1932 when 
‘the first national terracing demonstration 
was held on the site. 

A large sign erected by the late Pat O’Con- 
nell, county agent, still stands on the Scholz 
farm and reads: “For the Land’s Sake 
Terrace.” 

A conservation district was formed in the 
area in 1941, and it became one of the Na- 
tion’s pilot watersheds districts in March 
1955. 

Conservation practices on the area, in 
addition to detention dams, are waterways, 
diversions, farm ponds, erosion control 
structures, and contour farming. 





Centennial Commemoration of the Death 


of Sister Mary Dominica, O. P., First 
Native California Nun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


,OF 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 
OF CALIFORNIA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 12, 1958 - 
Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am honored to call the atten- 


- tion of my colleagues in the House of the 


centennial celebration which took place 
this past week end at the historical city 
of Benicia, Calif. This celebration hon- 
ored Concepcion Arguello, Sister Mary 

ca, O. P., who was the first native 
Californian to become a nun. Sister 
Mary was also the famous “California 
Evangeline” who waited for several 
years for the return of' her fiancee, 
Count Rezanov. Honoring Sister Mary 
on:the occasion of the 100th anniver- 
on of her death are the Dominican 


Shumate, San Francisco dermatologist, 





is chairman of the committee. The for- 


re 
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mal announcement of the ceremonies 
follows: 


COMMITTEE FOR THE CONCEPCION ARGUELLO 
CENTENNIAL COMMEMORATION, Mary 24TH, 
AT Benicla, Cauir. 

A special citizen’s committee under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Albert Shumate, San 
Francisco dermatologist, has been organized 
to commemorate the 100th anniversary of 
the death of Concepcion Arguello: The 
commemoration will take ,place, Saturday, 
May 24 at Benicia, Calif., where Concepcion 
spent her last years as a Catholic nun, Sis- 
ter Mary Dominica, O. P. She is buried in 
Benicia in St. Dominic’s cemetary where she 
has lain since her death, December 23, 1857. 
Concepcion was the first native Californian 
to become a nun according to Dr. Shumate 
who is interested in California history. 

Concepcion Arguello is remembered as the 
“California Evangeline’’—the girl who waited 
in vain for the return of her finance, Rus- 
sian diplomat and adventurer, Count Nikolai 
Petrovich Rezanov. After meeting the girl 
in the San Francisco Presidio where her 
father was the first commandante, he trav- 
eled to St. Petersburg to request the Czar’s 
permission to marry her. Unknown to Con- 
cepcion, however, the Russian nobleman 
died in the wilds of Siberia before com- 
pleting his trip, dying in 1807. She waited 
@ number of years, devoting herself to good 
works, finally entering the Dominican Order 
in 1851 at Monterey. In 1854 she was trans- 
ferred to St. Catherine’s Convent at Benicia 
where she spent the rest of her life. She 
was buried on Christmas Eve, 1857. 

Sponsors of the Concepcion Arguello Com- 
memoration include the Dominican Convent 
Alumnae Association, the Society of Cali- 
fornia Pioneers and the California Histor- 
ical Society. In addition to Dr. Shumate, 
Dr. A. T. Leonard, Jr., the Hon Raymond 
W. Williamson, and Mrs. George A. Apple- 
garth are in charge of arrangements. 

The celebration will begin at 11 o’clock 
with a mass at Saint Dominic’s Church. A 
sermon on Concepcion Arguello by the Rev- 
erend John McGloin, S. J., professor of his- 
tory at the University of San Francisco will 
be included in the Mass which will be 
celebrated by the Dominican Provincial the 
Very Reverend Joseph J. Fulton, O. P. The 
religious ceremony will be followed by a 
brief wreath-laying ceremony at her grave. 

The public is cordially invited to attend 
the luncheon which will be held at 1 o’clock 
in Benicia’s Veterans’ Building. Reserva- 
tions can be made by writing Mr. John 
O’Grady, 700 First Street, Benicia. The cost 
of the luncheon is $2 dollars, payable at the 
door. 

Celebration: May 24, Saturday, 11 a. m. 
Solemn High Mass—Very Reverend Joseph 
P. Fulton, O. P., Dominican Provincial, 
celebrant; 12:15 p. m., wreath laying— 
Dominican Cemetery, two wreaths laid by 
Native Daughters of California and the 
Dominican Sisters; 1 p. m., luncheon—Beni- 
cia Veterans’ Auditorium. George Harding, 
president of the California Historical Society, 
will preside and will be principal speaker. 
Price, $2, Open to the public. 





Even Insiders Are on Outside 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 
Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. er, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 


Recorp, I include the following article. 
by Dorothy Thompson of the Washing- 
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ton Evening Star of Tuesday, May 27, 
which I think is a fair sum-up of what 
kind of situation our foreign affairs have 
gotten into under Mr. Dulles: 


Even InsIpers ARE ON OUTSIDE—DULLES AT- 
TACKED AS SEEKER OF Data ONLY IF It 
Supports His Po.icy ; 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

When one unfolds the papers all that 
one reads from those who report the-news is 
bad. There is no area in the world where 
the United States is not taking a fearful 
shellacking, or is holding on through govern- 
ments of dubious tenures. And at home 
the recession refzises to recede. 

But in official speeches, statements, and 
answers to questions in press conferences one 
is assured that nothing is wrong about our 
foreign policy and that prosperity is just 
around the corner. All that is needed is 
confidence, calm, and energetic salesman- 
ship. 

Whom do the Government and Charlie 
McCarthys expect to convince? First of all, 
I guess, themselves. Probably, as far as for- 
eign policy is concerned, they can convince 
those Americans who feel incompetent to 
judge and are too concerned with their pri- 
vate lives and problems to give thought to 
anything else. They are worried about the 
recession but see no interdependence be- 
tween it-and foreign policy. 

But there are thousands of independent 
Americans, many of them in my profession, 
who have spent their adult lives in the con- 
centrated study-of foreign countries. Many 
of them have repeatedly been proved right 
by the later development of events. They 
have issued warnings and proposed alterna- 
tives. But what good does it do? 

Never has the outsider, however knowl- 

edgeable, been so utterly without influence 
on policy—and among such outsiders must 
be counted numbers of men holding impor- 
tant Government posts. Even a year or two 
ago one could find among the area chiefs 
in the State Department men who thougkt- 
fully expressed dissident views. Today they 
have become strictly conformist—or evasive. 
One cannot get a rational answer to the 
question “Why?” Things are so because 
they’re so. Period. 
/ Months ago I wrote an eminent colleague 
who lives in Washington and has continual 
contacts with high officials and Congress- 
men. I thought that in the relative isola- 
tion of New York I probably suffered from 
insufficiently continuous contacts with such 
persons and that it might be professionally 
wise to move to Washington. Appropos 
some views he had expressed that subse- 
quent events substantiated I asked: “How 
much influence do you have through all 
your personal contacts?” He answered in 
one line: “None whatsoever.” 


This'Government does not even want priv- 
ileged information if it comes from unofficial 
sources. Sometime over a year ago I com- 
pleted an exhausting 41%4-month journey 
through the Middle East, India, and North 
Africa, in which I talked at length with 
hundreds of people, official and unofficial, in 
government, in the opposition, in the foreign 
services, the universities, and every walk of 
life. Unwilling to rely on my memory I 
took copious day-by-day notes of every con- 
versation and observation, filling a thick, 
looseleafed mahuscript-sized notebook. Ev- 
eryone knows that people will talk more 
freely to a journalist whose discretion they 
have réason to trust than to a diplomat 
committed to furthering a particular policy. 


IT have never been an agent of any govern- 
ment, but what I learn is, within restrictions 
imposed by myself, anybody’s to use. “Yet 
the State Department, who knew of the 
journey, never asked to see my notes. This 
relieved me of having to translate them 
from my own peculiar shorthand, type them, 
and arrange them coherently. My feelings 
were certainly not hurt. 
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Mine is not the only such case. This 
Government wants information to support 
Mr. Dulles’ policy. It gets it. Officials want 
to hold their jobs. And “Coueism” rules: 
“Every day in every way things are getting 
better and better’—or, at least, not worser 
and worser, as they are. 

Mr. Nrxon’s visit to Latin America was & 
catastrophe, not mitigated by his admirable 
personal behavior. He and Mrs. Nixon re- 
ceived a demonstrative welcome on their 
return, but he did not make the visit to 
become an American hero. 

We have poured more money into Tito’s 
Communist Yugoslavia (population 20 mil- 
lion) than in all the Latin-American coun- 
tries combined. The moral for our southern 
neighbors and others would seem to be, “If 
you want American help go Communist out- 
side the Communist bloc and tindle-tandle 
with both sides.” 

One needn’t ask who decides these mat- 
ters. Mr. Dulles decides them. And one 
recalls the old couplets: 


“Here’s to good old Boston, 
The land of the bean and the cod, 
Where the Lowells speak only to Cabots, 
And the Cabots speak only to God.” 


Secretary Dulles does better. He orders 
one Cabot and confines his speaking only 
to God, I'm afraid it’s a one-way conversa- 
tion in which God can’t get a word in. 





Brooklyn—My Home Town 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. DORN of New York. My Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following composi- 
tion written by Willa Braun, age 12, of 
149 Exeter Street, Brooklyn, which was 
declared winner in the essay contest on 
the assigned subject: “I Like To Live in 
Brooklyn Because—” sponsored by the 
Brooklyn-Long Island section of the New 
York Mirror: 

BrRooKLYN—My Home Town 


I love my home. I live in Brooklyn. I 
love Brooklyn. I have always lived in Brook- 
lyn, in fact in the very house in which I was 
born. I have always loved Brooklyn. But 
as the years go by and my understanding of 
life as it is around me becomes more mature, 
my feeling for my home becomes more ma- 
ture. Up until now home meant love, 
warmth, security. To the little girl I used 
to be, it was the place in which I felt loved, 
wanted, and protected. It was a wonderful 
Place, full of happiness, in which, strangely 
enough, all the people who lived loved each 
other. 

Actually my home still means love, 
warmth, security to me. But as I grow 
older and the walls of my home expand out- 
ward, my point of view changes too. Home 
has taken on a new look—a new meaning. I 
see that my home, Brooklyn, has a character 
and personality all its own, and, in addition 
to the feelings of happiness, safety, dhd se- 
curity, I now feel such emotions as appreci- 
ation and pride for the wonderful place in 
which I live. I am gratefy)] for the good life 
I have here. I feel pride in Brooklyn’s ac- 
complishments and standards. I also feel 
sadness at its problems and failures, I hope 
someday to help overcome these, 
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I like the way people in Brooklyn go about 
their business. I like to watch the children 
play on the street. I love the streets and the 
bare trees in the winter when they are cov- 
ered with a blanket of white snow. I love 
the spring when the robins and birds come 
back to rejoin us in Brooklyn and the flowers 
open their petals and let the sunshinein. In 
the summer, when the warm weather is here, 
I love living near the ocean since I can go 
down to the water and amaze myself over 
and over again at nature’s beauty. And how 
impressive is the autumn here, when nature’s 
cycle is drawing to a close, when the birds 
prepare to leave, and the few flowers that 
are- here are all the more appreciated. I 
loye the way the ground looks when it is 
covered with colorful leaves. How beautiful 
the seasons are in Brooklyn. 

Besides the beauty of nature, Brooklyn has 
many other marks of distinction. There is 
the cultural side of Brooklyn; our museums, 
parks, playgrounds, business and residential 
areas are something to be proud of. Brook- 
lyn holds the title of having the second larg- 
est population of any borough in New York 
City and the finest residential areas. As 
part of New York City, we take pride in, and 
enjoy, all the advantages of New York City 
as a center of culture, education, and enter- 
tainment. New York’s shops, theaters, mu- 
seums, universities, concert halls, opera, and 
skyscrapers are world famous. Our neigh- 
bor, Coney Island, is the best known amuse- 
ment center in the country. Our ocean view 
and the many beaches in our vicinity are 
famous too. 

We indeed have a great deal to be proud of 
in Brooklyn. But more than anything else, 
the reason I love Brooklyn is that it is my 
home. To me the most wonderful feeling I 
can get is the feeling of coming home. After 
a trip out of Brooklyn, be it to the west coast 
or just across the George Washington Bridge 
to visit relatives, when I go through the 
Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel and reenter Brook- 
lyn, my hometown, and see all the familiar 
places, I get a peculiar and wonderful sensa- 
tion. I can describe it only as the feeling of 
being home. 





Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
entitled “Foreign Aid Could Be Sensi- 
ble,” from the Los Angeles Times of May 
22, 1958. I commend this editorial. to 
the attention of our colleagues. 

FOREIGN Arp CouLD BE SENSIBLE 

Last year the Senate’s Special Committee 
to Study the Foreign Aid Program said in its 
report: a 

“Foreign aid has come to be regarded as a 
single device of policy capable of achieving 
& multiplicity of objectives. Many people 
in the United States have been led to this 
view by the ambiguous justifications for 
foreign aid in the past.” 

Among the many people are the members 


had cut out of the foreign aid bill, leaving 
its total only $119 million short of the §3,- 





942,092,500 President Eisenhower had asked 
for. And the committee may restore even 
~more; it will consider some of the other 
House cuts at a session today. 
DIVIDED OPINIONS 

Now, while the House did make and the 
Senate committee is making a show of study- 
ing the foreign-aid bill item by item, neither 
has gotten away from the idea that foreign 
aid is one thing for all purposes. The re- 
sult is that those who like certain things - 
that foreign aid seems to accomplish sup- 
port the whole authorization—or nearly all 
of it—and those who know well that some 
foreign-aid money is foolishly or ineptly or 
even dangerously spent damn the whole 
idea of giveaway. 

The simplified breakdown of foreign-aid 
spending is deceptive. It is divided about in 
half into military and nonmilitary aid. But 
under the head of nonmilitary aid appears 
such things as defense support and support- 
ing assistance, which are justified on mili- 
tary grounds, as well as technical assistance 
and funds for economic development. 

A large shareof defense support goes to 
some of our allies.who are actually main- 
taining, at our behest, forces which they 
cannot afford—such countries as Korea, Tur- 
key, Spain, Free China. But some of this 
so-called defense support goes to countries 
which do not maintain forces for us but 
merely stand a little toward our side against 
the Communists—Pakistan is an example— 
and another part goes to neutralist, anti- 
western or actually pro-Communist coun- 
tries—India, Yugoslavia, Poland, Indonesia, 
Afghanistan—and these are only a few of 
them. 

To give these last-named countries aid as 
defense support is to practice a kind of 
fraud. A good many Americans, we are sure, 
would say that some of these countries 
should get nothing from us under any head- 
ing. Others, if they are to be given any- 
thing, should get it by specific bills so that 
everyone, not just the bureaucrats, may dis- 
cuss the merits of the gifts. 

Direct military aid is also given in some 
peculiar categories. This aid is provided in 
military goods and services for our own in- 
stallations-in foreign countries; for NATO 
installations; for military forces of our aux- 
iliaries, who also receive defense support aid; 
for military forces of allies in Europe and 
Latin America; and—for military forces of. 
neutralist and sometimes pro-Communist 
countries. 

NO ARMS FOR FOES 

Whether the aid is military or nonmilitary, 
much of it goes to the same countries, but it 
does seem a little more offensive to an aver- 
age American, as opposed to the average 
‘American statesman, to give military aid to 
an avowed enemy than to give nonmilitary 
aid. If the administration and the Congress 
expect to win wide support for a foreign-aid 
policy something must be done about appro- 
priations which arm foe as well as friend. 
Here again it might be wise to break down 
the giveaway into some separate bills. 

For example, if our defense still requires, 
as it probably does, massive installations 
abroad, as well as aid to the forces of our 
allies, their support ought to be a charge 
against defense. Why call the expenditures 
foreign aid? They ought to be budgeted by 
the Defense Department and that Depart- 
ment should be required to justify them be- 
fore Congress for what they really are, a 
substantial outlays for our security, not #8 
vague strokes in the psychological or cold 
war. People are getting pretty cynical about 
buying friends but they might understand 
and approve an outlay for a foreign base to 
keep the acknowledged enemy ai bay. oi 

CYNICAL ATTITUDE =i 

If military aid were put through the sieve 

of strategic need, most of what is now objec* 
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tionable would be strained out. The mili- 
tary men would hardly make 4 case for arm- 
ing the Yugoslavs or the Poles or the Indo- 
nesians, or if they did their judgment would 
pe suspect. Military aid would be brought 
into focus. 

If military ald, under whatever name it 
might be hiding, were honestly consigned to 
the judgment of the ex would 
not have so much difficulty in dealing with 
the residual giveaway. It would have an 
easier time dealing with the sillier projects, 
the brain children of the do-gooders and the 
job-nursing bureaucrats. Isolated from the 
preset omnibus confusion they could be 
eliminated while the worthwhile projects 
were fortified. 

As things are, anything that is done com- 
pounds the confusion. 





Ralph B. Dewey Analyzes Our Merchant 
~ Marine Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, occa- 
sionally it is necessary to remind our- 
selves that America’s merchant marine 
carries our flag to the far reaches of the 
world in peacetime and is a necessary in- 
tegral of our military effort in war- 
time. Since our colonial beginnings 
American’ men and American ships 
have made proud history on the world’s 
seas. In a Maritime Day speech in Los 
Angeles President Ralph B. Dewey of 
the Pacific American Steamship Asso- 
ciation ably outlined some of the vital 
considerations facirig our merchant 
marine industry today. He spoke of 
west coast shipping at the crossroads as 
follows: . 

West Coast SHIPPING AT THE CROSSROADS 
(Speech by Ralph B. Dewey, Maritime Day, 
May 22, 1958, Los Angeles, Calif.) 

, It is a great pleasure for me to be here 
today with so many friends and associates 
engaged in the maritime commerce of this 
great port area. My kinship with you is 
not only professional as my own family roots 
are deep in the southern California area 


and I am here today as no stranger in your 
midst. 


I am especially pleased to be asked to 
speak to you on Maritime Day. This is the 
day that we honor the first transatlantic 


‘Crossroads with new and exciting paths to 
follow from here on, gas ; . 
West-coast shipping is likewise at the cross- 
Toads and, more particularly, American-flag 
Operators on the Pacific coast are’on the 
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coast. In developing new designs they are 
faced with a number of choices as to whether 
to gamble on certain innovations which are 
in the testing stage or to stay within proven 
methods of propulsion, cargo handling, and 
design which .have served them well in the 
past. It is of great credit to these American 
companies that they have struck a happy 
balance between untested innovations and 
time-tested equipment, and will be putting 
into the service of the domestic and foreign 
trade of this coast the most modern, fastest 
and safest vessels that have ever been built. 

But while new cargo and passenger ships 
are proceeding at a new level of modern de- 
sign, it is exciting to tHink of the innovations 
that are in the realm of research and testing 
at the moment and contemplate what lies 
ahead. In this regard the experiments in nu- 
clear propulsion are foremost. This genera- 
tion of ships cannot economically justify nu- 
clear engines. But passenger and freight of 
20 years hence will move propelled by solid 
fuels that only require replacement every 3 
years. It is also exciting to think of such in- 
novations as hydrofoil ships and of subsurface 
cargo carriers, both of which are being talked 
about in order to get around the limitations 
on sea speed which conventional surface 
ships are faced with. It has taken 50 years 
for the sea speed of American ships to go 
from 20 knots to 31 knots, and during the 
same time the airplane has gone from 60 
miles an hour to 600 miles an hour. 

Other .design innovations are also at the 
crossroads. For the past 10 years we have 
heard a great deal about roll-on roll-off, lift- 
on lift-off, and other types of vessels to carry 
containerized loads. Some brave ship 
owners have even commenced operations 
with these new types with mixed results. 
Technically, these kinds of innovations are 
well advanced and show proven economy. 
Unfortunately, labor strife, railroad rate cut- 
ting, have plagued the pioneers in contain- 
erized ships. 

We are at the crossroads in certain Pacific 
coast trade routes. Coastwise commerce on 
this coast began 110 years ago and for many 
years dominated the scene. At one time 
there were 127 vessels engaged in this trade 
and at the beginning of World War II, 70 of 
these ships were running with full loads be- 
tween our coast ports. Today there are 
seven left. The economic climate that has 
brought us to this dismal picture is the re- 
sult of the abdication by the Government 
regulatory agency concerned with common 
carriers, namely, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in permitting the railroads to 
kill off water competition through the me- 
dium of rate cutting which has little or no 
relationship to the cost of rail operations. 
Even as we sit here today we are threatened 
with a 30-percent decrease in raii rates on 
lumber from the Northwest to California 
which could very well write the death knell 
of the last 7 ships moving up and down 


“our coast. It is a safe bet that if these rates 


take effect and ships are forced out of coast- 
wise lumber business the users of lumber 
products will wake up some morning and 
find the railroads in complete command of 
the rate situation. It will be too late to call 
the ships back. Shoreside investments and 
hundreds of jobs will go down the drain. 
Poreign-trade routes are similarly at the 
crossroads. In the foreign trade both the 
American- and foreign-flag carriers have 
been waiting for the other shoe to drop, so 
to speak, for many months. On Monday of 
this week the Supreme Court finally decided 
to outlaw dual rates in conference agree- 
ments, thereby upsetting 40 years of mari- 
time history. The momentous decision by 
the Supreme Court as to the legality of the 
dual-rate system may decide the issue for a 
long time to come as to whether shippers, 
exporters, American manufacturers will con- 
tinue to receive equality of treatment and 
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stability of rates, or whether they will face 
instability, inequality, and chaos. As most 
of you know, rates are fixed by conference 
agreement between steamship lines and are 
the same whether the shipper has 10 tons 
to move or 100 tons to move. Until this 
system came into being in the early 1920’s, 
the small exporter and the small manufac- 
turer was unable to get the same rates as 
the large volume shipper or manufacturer. 
It was this rate stability. and equality, as 
evidenced in the conference system, that has 
put so many small businesses on the export 
map and has permitted new steamship en- 
terprises to start operations. As a result of 
this decision, which tells the conference lines 
they can no longer exert dual-rate discipline 
upon themselves and upon their customers, 
two things may happen. First, each shipper 
may have to make the best deal he can, not 
knowing what rate his competitors are 
getting and thereby creating chaos in bid- 
ding for overseas business. The second 
thing is that shipowners may, in order to 
protect their investments, be forced down to 
the basement’on rates. And, if a rate war 
ensues, everybody is the loser—shippers, 
shipowners, seafarers, shoreside personnel, 
and the public--at large. 

Clearly, legislative clarification is neces- 


‘sary. This court decision should startle the 


entire shipping and foreign-trade commu- 
nity into action. The chairman of the mari- 
time committees of Congress have already 
been asked by our association to look into 
this matter, which is one they have not 
touched upon for the 42 years since the 1916 
Shipping Act was passed. Shipper groups, 
maritime labor, and others whose self-inter- 
est is at stake, should likewise be heard from, 
and soon. Time is of the essence. 

We are at the crossroads in ship construc- 
tion. In the past several months contracts 
for six new vessels have been placed in west 
coast yards. It would appear that the ship 
construction industry has perhaps gone be- 
yond the crossroads and are well on the way 
to a new level of activity. The importance 
of a dynamic ship construction industry on 
this coast cannot be underestimated. For 
every $1 million of ship contracts there is 
created 1,400 man-hours of labor, half of 
which is in the shipyard itself and the other 
half in the factories of suppliers spread 
across California and most of the 48 States. 

We are at the crossroads in public under- 
standing of the maritime industry. For too 
many years it has fallen the lot of a few 
scattered port areas in the country to raise 
their voices in the Federal and State legis- 
latures to speak for the American maritime 
industry. In the past few years, however, we 
have won a number of new friends in high 
places and not all of them are from coastal 


“areas. Last year in a speech before the Pro< 


peller Club, Congressman Bow, of Ohio, 
openly confessed his early antagonism 
toward the maritime industry when he came 
to Congress. He said, “Quite frankly my 
views of your great industry have altered 
radically in the last few years * * * and no 
one, we know, is more zealous than a convert. 
There are many like me in this country yet 
it is we (from Ohio and the Midwest) who 
are the great source of your cargoes, inbound 
and outbound; you have an obligation to us 
and to yourselves to make us aware of your 
tremendou. contributions to our economic 
and military strength.” Mr. Bow is a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee that 
handles maritime matters and reflects a 
growing awareness from inland areas that 
their dependence on merchant shipping is as 
great as the port cities themselves. 

In other areas of public understanding we 
are somewhat less fortunate. In the matter 
of extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, it is common knowledge that this 
legislation is in serious trouble in the Con- 
gress. The organized efforts of the foreign 
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trade community have been valiant but 
meager. There is great need for an honest- 
to-goodness lobby effort by exporters and im- 
porters in order to combat the organized 
efforts of the high tariff advocates. 

We are at the crossroads in our role as a 
defense auxiliary. One might think that this 
issue needs no explanation to the leaders of a 
government in a country so enmeshed in 
trading, political and military relationships 
with over 100 countries around the world. 
Certainly, the Defense Department has been 
outspoken in support of a larger and faster 
American merchant marine. Even the State 
Department has stopped its harassment that 
was so evident in the late forties and early 
fifties when they opposed legislative efforts 
to aid the American merchant marine. But 
certain other departments which have only 
lately become involved with American ship- 
ping still have to be educated and persuaded 
to the necessity and wisdom of patronizing 
our own ships. 

We are at the crossroads in labor rela- 
tions. The 15 years of turmoil that fol- 
lowed the devastating 1934 strikes are well 
behind us. Now we are engaged in a strug- 
gle which is marked by labor seeking to pro- 
tect job security and management seeking 
to go forward and participate in the in- 
creased productivity that has marked every 
other industry in the country except his 
own. 

It is clear for all to see that those parts 
of the country and those ports within a 
coastal area where the men who work with 
their hands have begun to identify them- 
selves with the financial problems of the 
men who manage the enterprise are the 
ones that will come out on top in the next 
10 years. The time has come for a new 
awareness that management and labor are 
in the same economic boat together. As one 
of the younger generation in the steamship 
business, it is my firm conviction that the 
man who works with his hands is entitled 
to the best wages industry can pay, but it 
is also unassailable that there is no pride 
in that work where there has been a waste 
of man-hours and a waste of the employer’s 
substance. 

We are at the crossroads in Federal legis- 
lation. The 1936 Merchant Marine Act fo- 
cused upon foreign-trading common carrier 
vessels. And it is a monument to the 
framers of the act that this part of our 
merchant marine is in good shape today 
and carries 35 percent of our own commerce. 
But they left a serious void. They made 
little or no provision for the other half of 
the merchant marine, the coastwise, inter- 
coastal, territorial common carriers, nor the 
tankers, tramps, and industrial carriers. 
The coastwise and intercoastal and terri- 
torial trade ships are struggling to stay 
alive, let alone amass funds for ships re- 
placement. The Congress will soon be asked 
to provide incentives as an aid to these 
nonsubsidized ships. No single piece of leg- 
islation is more important to this industry, 
and unless something constructive is done 
to keep these ships under our own flag, we 
can expect a flood of petitions for transfer 
to foreign flags. 

Finally, the ports in this great harbor area 
are at the crossroads. Technically, your 
progress has been the envy of the rest of the 
country. The new terminals which can 
handle liners and superliners are a tribute 
to the foresight and engineering talents of 
the port officials and the municipal officials 
who guide your destinies. You have seen to 
it that the harbors have been adequately 
dredged to take care of increased traffic and 
increased ship size. Your terminals are sec- 
ond to none in the country and more new 
facilities are on the way. You have the 
tools to stay at the top of the heap now 
that you have arrived there. The challenge 
that faces this and every other port area 
on this coast is whether-or not we will make 
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the best use of the tools of our trade. My 
firm conviction is that with the kind of 
leadership that is available here that this 
will be accomplished. 





Plight of the Railroads Is Serious and 
Cause for General Concern 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Plight of the Railroads Is Serious 
and Cause for General Concern,” which 
appeared in the May 17, 1958, issue of the 
Madisonville Messenger, of Madisonville, 
Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

PLIGHT OF RAILROADS Is SERIOUS AND CAUSE FOR 
GENERAL CONCERN 


The railroads of our community, State, 
and Nation do not bulk as large in our think- 
ing as they once did, but they are highly im- 
portant units in our vast transportation sys- 
tem and their present situation is one which 
merits deep concern. 

Down through the years the railroad in- 
dustry has been accepted as one of those 
things that have always been with us and 
always will be, but this is an erroneous 
notion, now. The railroads are in a critical 
situation and serious students of the current 
scene know that there is a possibility, we 
hope it is a remote one, that a collapse of the 
Nation’s railroads might precipitate a vast 
depression. 

When you get right down to the facts, no 
serious-minded citizen could doubt that the 
railroads are the bedrock of our Nation’s 
transportation system. At no time is this 
more evident than in wartime, when without 
the railroads and their capacity to haul vast 
quantities of materials and vast numbers of 
men, chaos would result in a nation in crisis. 

Benjamin F. Fairless, president of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute and former 
president of United States Steel, said in a 
Senate hearing the other day: 

“If Khrushchev wished to cripple our whole 
economy, shut down every major industry in 
this land, and render our Nation defenseless, 
one way to do it would be =e stop the opera- 
tion of our railroads. 

“No matter how many missiles we develop; 
no matter how many scientists we train—we 
will still have to move men and materials 
to the places where they can be of value to us, 
And for that job we depend now,.as we always 
have in the past—in peace and in war—pri- 
marily on the railroads.” 

Today the railroads are in a crisis, most 
of which they attribute to lack of equality 
in Government regulations and treatment 
that would permit the railroads to compete 
with other forms of for-hire transportation. 
We are not qualified to pass upon this ques- 
tion in detail, but Mr. Fairless and others 
who are competent judges of the situation 
say the railroads are in a box, with a top on 
their earnings but no limit on their losses. 

The railfoads are in a box for these rea- 
sons: The railroads are being taxed to death 
(as who isn’t?), inflated to death, and reg- 
ulated to death. They are caught in what 
amounts to a three-way squeeze. 

Senate bill $778, introduced by Senator 
SmarTHeRs, chairman of a special subcommit- 
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tee which heard testimony about the rail. - 
roads, is designed to give a measure of relief 
to enable the roads to weather the grave 
crisis now facing them and restore them to 
their rightful place in the Nation’s economy, 

As for our own community, Hopkins 
County has been served by two railroads—the 
Illinois Central and the Louisville & Nashville 
(the latter including the M. H. & E.) for 
many years—so many years, in fact, that 
many might have a tendency to overlook the 
fact that the railroads are among our best 
taxpaying citizens. 

As for the tax angle, we checked with Tax 
Commissioner Edwin McGary and found that, 
so far as his books are concerned, the two 
big rail lines which serve Hopkins County 
pay a total of $109,555.85 annually. This 
does not include taxpayments to a number 
of the county’s towns, which we did not check 
for the purpose of this discussion, but the 
total sum is larger than thie amount which 
appears upon Commissioner McGary’s - 
books. 

Hopkins County itself derives” $11,657.80 
in tax revenues from the [Illinois Central and 
$15,218.97 from the Louisville & Nashville. 


The county school system derives $33,- 
081.80 from the Illinois Central and $41,- 
402.04 from the Louisville & Nashville. 


Earlington independent school system de- 
rives $5,673.12 revenue annually from the 
Louisville & Nashville, we note, and Dawson 
Springs independent school system derives 
$2,522.12 annually from the Illinois Central. 


The railroad tax money goes, of course, 
to’ support of schools, municipal expenses, 
and other projects in our various commu- 
nities. This is highly important, and we 
realize it as such. At times we have been 
highly critical of the railroads for their ap- 
parent policy of upping freight rates on coal 
to improve their financial position, which, 
at the same time, shrinks coal markets and 
acts not only to cut down running time at 
mines but also to decrease employment on 
coal-hauling railroads. 

Nevertheless, we realize that the railroads 
are in serious plight these days, and action 
such as 8. 3778 provides is needed if these 
important arteries of our Nation are to 
weather the present storm. 





De Gaulle Takeover No Shock 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 28,1958 - 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the ~ following 
article by Constantine Brown which ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
of Tuesday, May 27. This gives some of 
the background as to why the adminis- 
tration, behind the scenes, has been very 
cold toward the idea of General De 
Gaulle becoming Prime Minister 
France, I perSonally think that under 
the present French Constitution, no gov- 
ernment can be effective and that some- 
thing will have to be done. I have 
thought that perhaps General De 
ta Gis Gaity doce thee eae eae : 
to pull the French Republic together 
and in view of the bitter Communist P= 
position, Iam more convinced than eve 
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Ds Gavite Takeover No SHock—Uwnirep 
STaTes SEEN BECOMING RECONCILED, aND 


Washington is becoming 
idea that in the very near future it will 
nave to deal with a personal government of 
Gen. Charles De Gaulle, 

This thought caused many top officials 
to shudder when the antiparliamentary 
movement began in Algeria. But as things 
developed and it became apparent that De 
Gaulle would assume the powers héld now 
by the cabinet and parliament, policymakers 


decided that despite the many difficulties we . 


are bound to encounter, “France must not 
be lost to the Western coalition.” 

All reports from Moscow and Communist 
headquarters in Paris show that they are un- 
alterably opposed to De Gaulle’s return to 
power. He already is being labeled as a 
Fascist (opponent of international commu- 
nism.) 

That relations with the likely new French 
leader will become more difficult than in the 
past and will require real diplomacy appears 
inevitable. This for two reasons: (1) De 
Gaulle is a difficult man to deal with; and 
(2) his followers, all intense nationalists, are 
strongly suspicious of our policies in North 
Africa. 

The relations between President Eisen- 
hower and the prospective head of the 
French Government have been at best, cool. 
Three incidents are particularly recailed here 
to show an unquestionable antagonism on 
the part of De Gaule. 

After the murder of Admiral Darlan whom 
we had “adopted” to expedite the liberation 
of north Africa, the British sent De Gaulle 
to Algiers. There he started injecting himself 
into the affairs of the high command in af 
attempt to assume the position we had en- 
trusted to General Giraud. General Eisen- 
hower had many problems on his hands. He 
reported General De Gaulle’s annoyances to 
Washington. The Joint Chiefs of Staff cabled 
him that on instruction direct from Roose- 
velt he was to tell De Gaulle to behave or he 
would be put on a plane and sent back to 
London, by force if necessary. According to 
reports of those days, a painful scene oc- 
curred between the American and Free 
French generals. De Gaulle accepted the 
ultimatum temporarily but has never for- 
gotten it. He still blames Mr. Eisenhower for 
having initiated that humiliation. . 

The second incident occurred in 1944 when 
we landed in Normandy. General Eisen- 
hower asked De Gaulle to cross the channel 
after our forces had secured the beachheads. 
He answered that he would go over only if 
given an important command. This was not 
possible since no Prench forces participated 
in that landing. There was a good deal of 
bickering, causing bad blood between the 
two generals. De Gaulle decided to enter 
Paris after French troops commanded by 
General Le Cl 
o given the satisfaction of entering Paris 


The third incident was really trivial. Gen- 
eral De Gaulle resented bitterly that 
throughout the time General Eisenhower was 
supreme commander of the NATO forces he 
hever invited him to have a cup Of tea at his 
headquarters or home. This was not General 

wer’s fault.. The embassy indicated 
that De Gaulle controversial. 

De Gaulle’s first lieutenant is Jacques Sou- 
stelle, his chief of counterintelligence dur-. 
ing the last war. He has more gripes against 

can policies than the general himself. 
His suspicions regarding the intentions of 
the United States toward Algeria spring 
from an editorial published a few weeks ago 
in the Wall Street Journal. 

The editorial seemed to indicate that 
Washington had decided to support openly 
freedom for Algeria. This, at least, is the 
way he understood it. He also believed, ac- 


Sording to what he told friends recently, that 


/ 
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the editorial Had been inspired by the State 
Department. 

But what clinched Soustelle’s belief of 
America’s readiness to betray France in Al- 
geria was the personal and confidential letter 
President Eisenhower wrote Premier Felix 
Gaillard urging him to settle the French- 
Algerian dispute quickly. Despite its confi- 
dentia] character, Soustelle got hold of it 
within hours. He took the assembly floor 
and made an impassioned speech and the 
Gaillard government was overthrown. 





Ban on Obscene Literature No Threat to 
Free Press 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, on May 19, 
the House unanimously passed H. R. 
6230, outlawing the transportation of 
obscene matter by common carrier as 
well as by the mails and providing more 
severe penalties for violators. I under- 
stand this legislation is presently pend- 
ing in the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
with no action scheduled. 


In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, it would 
be most unfortunate if this essential 
legislation were to die aborning in the 
other body. H. R. 6230 has the justifi- 
able and enthusiastic support of every 
mother and father, teacher and guar- 
dian in America. I would be the first to 
raise my voice against any attempt to 
throttle a free press, as certain self- 
centered individuals and publishers of 
dubious reputation would have us believe 
the bill would do. This is not a biue- 
nose or victorian attempt to censor our 
reading habits, rather it is legislation 
to protect our youth from exposure to 
literary filth provided by lascivious- 
minded individuals interested only in a 
fast buck. These people are a disgrace 
to a time-honored profession and as 
pointed out in an editorial in the May 
25 issue of the Seattle Daily Journai of 
Commerce, which I ask to be included 
with my remarks, “It should be possible 
for the legitimate and respectable press 
of the country to take a much more mili- 
tant and effective stand against the 
panderers.” 

FREEDOM OF Press Not INVOLVED 

Whenever producers and peddlers of por- 
nographic matter are hauled into court they 
almost invariably defend their contemptible 
activities with hypocritical contentions that 
freedom of the press is' being endangered as 
the result of the charges against them. No 
freedom of the press is involved in such in- 
stances and it is high time that the legiti- 
mate press of the Nation should emphasize 
that fact much more forcefully. 

The spewers of printed ‘filth are now more 
active than ever in the past. There is more 
“literary” rot available today to the lascivi- 
ous-minded than ever before and it is being 


“shoved before children in greater volume 


each year. Paperbacked, and cloth backed, 
books whose contents would cause rough and 
tough lumberjacks and stevedores to blush, 
jam the newsstands everywhere. And much 
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of the lewd outpouring, under the silly desig- 
nation of “best sellers” finds its way onto the 
shelves of libraries. Writers who turn out 
their obscenity and publishers, striving for a 
“fast buck” peddling it, apparently find little 
difficulty getting it to market. Conscientious 
Officials, striving to curb the literary prosti- 
tutes seem unable to halt the disgusting 
traffic. 

This week the House unanimously passed 
a bill to tighten Federal controls on such 
matter at the request of the Post Office De- 
partment and the legislation now goes to the 
Senate. ‘Transportation of obscene matter 
by common carrier—as opposed to the 
mails—would also be outlawed under the 
measure. Penalties of $5,000 fines and 5 
years in prison, now applicable to the senders 
would be doubled. The Post Office requested 
the bill after the United States court of 
appeals held that the offense could be prose- 
cuted only in the district where the pornog- 
raphy was mailed. The new measure per- 
mits prosecution at the city of delivery as 
well, or at any point between. 

But the unwarranted wails alleging inter- 
ference with a free press will undoubtedly 
increase and it remains to be seen how vio- 
lators of the law will fare in courts. It should 
be possible for the legitimate and respect- 
able press of the country to take a much 
more militant and effective stand against the 
panderers. Freedom of the press is in no 
way involved in halting the production and 
marketing of printed fi'th that is an offense 
to public decency. 





— 


Michael J. Boyle, a Great American 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I. am extending 
my remarks to include an editorial by 
Irwin E. Klass in the May 24, 1958, num- 
ber of the Federation News, the weekly 
newspapers of the Chicago Federation 
of Labor. Mr. Klass, a constituent of 
mine and one of the ablest of the many 
able editors in the labor field, pays a 
tribute to the memory of Michael J. 
Boyle that I know my colleagues would 
wish to read. 

Mike Boyle for more than 50 years 
was business manager of Electrical 
Workers Local 134 and served many 
years as a vice president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. The news of his death brought 
back memories of the years shortly after 
the turn of the century which were 
marked by the beginning of a warm 
friendship, memories of our conversa- 
tions, our luncheons together at King’s 
restaurant on what was then Fifth Ave- 
nue, a famous restaurant of the period 
popular with dedicated labor leaders and 
the newspaper folk, our jokes together, 
our earnest.discussions and our planning 
of the working out of our dreams when we 
were young. He was a great American, 
a great and dedicated labor leader, and 
truly it may be said of him that all his 
dreams of a life of service to the cause 
of labor he made come true. Mr. Klass’ 
editorial follows: 
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MIKE BOYLE 

The Midwest is the best organized dis- 
trict in the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. The reason: Michael J. 
Boyle. 

The death of this colorful and imagina- 
tive leader marks the passing of a link with 
the trade union movement of the late 19th 
century. Mike Boyle cheerfully took on 
all comers and won just about every battle 
in which he engaged. The newspapers com- 
menting on his death referred in detail to 
some of them, 

Boyle was called old-fashioned in his 
methods of trade union operation by alleged 
experts with no knowledge of labor from the 
inside; actually, Boyle was ahead of his time 
in many ways. He initiated the first local 
health, welfare, and insurance plan in the 
Chicago building industry. 

Boyle devised the seniority system which 
has avoided internal conflict and assured 
absolute fairness in allocation of work op- 
portunities. He was the first in the nation’s 
labor movement to engage professors from 
leading universities to administer the em- 
ployment apparatus in the electrical trade. 

Mike Boyle insisted on a strong organiza- 
tion of journeymen and an equally active 
contractors association. Together, they have 
set high standards of work, as well as wages, 
through establishment of a full-scale ap- 
prenticeship system. And Boyle’s leadership 
of Electrical Workers Local 134 was in no 
sense a 1-man operation. He sought out 
and trained capable young men for future 
activity. His instruction was effective; the 
evidence is in the leadership that local 134 
has provided in many sections of the trade- 
union movement. 

And Mike Boyle had serious convictions 
about the future of his industry. Back in 
1952—during a period of full employment— 
Boyle urged the labor movement to plan for 
a shorter work Week to avoid another de- 
pression. Writing in the 1952 Labor Day 
edition of the Federation News, Boyle said: 

“We propose that the present standard 
of 5 8-hour work days per week be reduced 
gradually to 5 6-heur days without any re- 
duction in take-home pay. In certain in- 
dustries, where it may not be feasible or 
practical to so reduce the work day, an 
8-hour work day may be retained but the 
work week reduced from 5 to 4 days.” 

In justification of his proposal, Boyle de- 
clared that “in our highly geared economy 
@ major depression could be disastrous. We 
should not forget the human suffering and 
misery of millions of people during our last 
depression in the thirties—-the evaporation 
of savings, the actual want for food, cloth- 
ing, medical care, the damage to personal 
integrity, and the serious disintegration of 
family and community morale. 

“The leaders of our country—business and 
management leaders, labor and government 
officials—will not be pardoned if they allow 
us to move into another depression period. 
What seems to be the high cost of preven- 
tive measures should not be permitted to 
block a sensible program which would keep 
us from entering another major depression— 
actually, such costs would be insignificant 
compared to the enormous losses and suf- 
fering which another depression would 
cause.” 

These words were written by Mike Boyle 
6 years ago. He was a man of vigor and 
foresight. Through his leadership, collec- 
tive bargaining has become meaningful to 
thousands of workers in electrical construc- 
tion, maintenance, public utility, atomic 
energy and related fields. 

The Chicago Federation of Labor extends 
its sympathy to the Boyle family, to the 
officers and members of Electrical Workers 
Local 184 and the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. 
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Lowering Social-Security Retirement Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 21,1958 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many proposals being offered to al- 
leviate present unemployment condi- 
tions is one to lower the age limit for 
eligibility under the Social Security Act. 
I believe the following article from the 
May 15, 1958, issue of the Detroit Labor 
News, presents a very good argument in 
favor of the proposal: 


Urce LOWER SocraL-Securiry RETIREMENT 
AGE 


Everybody you talk to these days has a 
cure for the recession. Cut taxes, extend 
unemployment benefits, do anything that 
will put dollars into the hands of the con- 
sumers, they suggest. But they are all miss- 
ing the boat. 

The amounts of money these emergency 
measures would put into the hands of con- 
sumers are paltry amounts. They wouldn’t 
help the average family very much—es- 
pecially now, when the guy has been out of 
work a couple of months.or so. 

What the man needs—and wants—is a 
job. 

So, the obvious answer to the problem is 
to create jobs, and there is a way this can 
be done. The labor movement has been ad- 
vocating such action for a long time. It 
proposes: 

Lower the age at which a man can retire 
under social security to 55 years of age. 

There are few figures available to show 
just how many would be eligible for retire- 
ment under any earlier program. Right now, 
there are more than 10 million people receiv- 
ing cash benefits under old age security 
insurance (OASI). One quarter of these 
persons are survivors of insured workers. 
Nearly 6 million are retired workers and the 
others are their dependents or disabled 
persons. 

The average old-age benefit received by 
retired workers equals $65 a month, about 
one-third such persons being entitled to 
$75 or more, with 1 percent eligible for the 
maximum of $108.50. 

Despite this huge outlay each month— 
something like a half billion dollars—the 
total reserve in trust funds stabilizing 
social security stays at a level of about $23 
billion, providing an adequate cushion for 
the present, and it will be increased by the 
scheduled additions to contribution rates. 

With pension plans having been negotiated 
by most unions in addition to social security, 
@ man could retire and live fairly well on 
the income he receives. We realize that 
there are still some who are skeptical of 
accepting social security. 

Don’t confuse social security with old-age 
assistance. Sometimes elderly persons en- 
titled to social security don’t apply because 
they fear they will have to prove actual 
need, or give up their savings. 

Social security is not charity, but a right 
you earn by your own contributions. 

So, with industry frowning on the hiring 
of older men, this t be a good opportu- 
nity to create thousands of jobs for younger 
workers. Look around yourself, in your 
shop. There are quite a few that would re- 
tire at age 55 if they were assured of social 
security. : 

The last AFL-CIO convention in Atlantic 
City adopted a resolution calling for lowering 
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the age at which a person can retire under 
social security from 65 to 60. We believe 
they could just as easily reduce the age 
to 55. 

The resolution points out that most work. 
ers today have difficulty obtaining work as 
they have reached the age of 85 and most 
workers have already. worked for 40 or more 
years by the time they reach 60 years of age, 

Lowering the retirement age under social 
security might be just the thing to start 
putting America back to work, back on the 


road to prosperity. 
a 


The Retirement of Hon. Edmund P. 
Radwan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 28,1958 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
profoundly sorry to receive the news 
that our distinguished colleague from 
New York, the: Honorable Epmunp P. 
Rapwan, is retiring at the end of this 
session because -of illness. 

The tragedy which is interrupting 
Congressman Rapwan’s brilliant career 
in the prime of his life inflicts a heavy 
loss upon the people of his district and 
his State, whose interests he has cham- 
pioned with olitstanding ability and un- 
tiring energy. 

I had the privilege of serving with 
Congressman Rapwawn on the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. From our close as- 
sociation over the years, I respected him 
greatly for his integrity, the soundness 
of his judgment, and his devotion to his 
legislative work. I know that many of 
our colleagues share my esteem for Con- 
gressman Rapwan. We shall miss him 
sorely. 

Words cannot adequately express the 
feelings of regret aroused by the sad 
tidings that someone so young, so able, 
having to all appearances the whole 
world in front of him, should be stricken 
by so grievous a misfortune. The tragic 
illness which is forcing Congressman ~— 
Rapwan out of public life has already — 
subjected him to two major sieges of 
surgery. I earnestly hope and pray that 
the future will bring him prompt and 
complete recovery. . 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
would like to include in the RecorpD an 
editorial which appeared in the May 2! 
issue of the Buffalo Evening News. This 
editorial describes much better than I 
can do personally the feelings of Con- 
gressman Rapwan’s friends upon the sad 
occasion of his retirement from his con- 
gressional office. I know that his many 
friends in this House would like to read 
this article. 

A Tracic Loss aye. 

The illness that is forcing Representativ® 
Epmunp P. RaDWAN out of public life justin 
the prime of a brilliant career is one of those 
real-life tragedies that can only be lamented. 
Here is a young Congressman, only 46, who 
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nas 5 years of legislative and nearly 8 years 
of congressional experience behind him and 
who, until he had to undergo two major 
sieges of surgery, had the whole world in 
front of him. ~ : 
Though hospitalized all through the 1956 
campaign, he was reelec by his biggest 
majority without lifting a campaign finger in 
his own behalf. Presumably, he could have 
done it again this year. But his sense of in- 


+ tegrity has impelled him to drop out. “When 


I can no longer give the 100-percent service 
to those I represent, I no longer wish to 
serve,” his announcement of retirement says. 
“That has been my standard and neither the 
public nor I should be satisfied with any- 
thing less.” : 

Mr. RaDWAN will be missed—as the rising 
vote of confidence in each of his succeeding 
campaigns plainly testifies: his plurality was 
only 3,454 the first time, 20,000 the second, 
22,000 the third and more than 44,000 in 
1956. Each year, too, his influence among 
his colleagues was rising, and after several 
years of well-acclaimed service on the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee he went on to be- 
come one of the mainstays of support for the 
Eisenhower administration’s foreign policy as 
a member of the important Foreign Affairs 
Committee. His most important yéars of 
public service all seemed to be ahead of him, 
whether in Congress or back in his home 
community, just when illness struck him 
down. 

Western New Yorkers outside Mr. Rapwan’s 
immediate district have another reason to be 
saddened by his departure. He was a mem- 
ber of what is probably the best all-around 
team we have had in Congress from this area 
for years, and it is a Shame to see the team 


‘broken up. On matters of area concern, the - 


three Buffalo Representatives—Rapwan, 
PILLION, and MriLer—have worked together 
more effectively and productively than any 
other combination we can remember, and 
they also have worked in close harmony with 
the Senators and their veteran colleagues 
from neighboring districts. ’ 

With illness now foreshortening the careers 
of both Senator Ives and Representative 
Rapwan, the area is bound to suffer some loss 
of influence, But at least we can see to it 
that the rest of the teams kept intact. In 
Congress, there is no substitute for their 
know-how and seniority in keeping a district 
well represented. Ji 





Memorial Day, May 30, 1958: A Day of 
Fond Memories and Sad Adieus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, there may come a day, God 
, when the great gray ships come 

in for the last time, when the last 
bomber is down, when the rifles are 
Stacked and the tanks run no more. 
That day is not with us yet, nor do I see 
it in the future. Alas, in my memory I 
have seen friends and loved ones go off 
to war in 1917, in 1941, and in 1950. 
y dear ones never returned. It is so 

fine and -wonderful that we have set 


fe” Memorial Day to honor those who 
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me a fond memory and a sad adieu to 


many old buddies, living and dead. I- 


know our service people of World War II 
and Korea will understand, for they, 
too, had buddies whose memory they 
now cherish. So. for “the men who 
marched through Picardy, through Pic- 
ardy to hell,” I would insert here the 
ever-touching In Flanders Fields, by 
John McCrae who himself died in 1918: 


In Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 


We are the dead. Short days ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe: 

To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Planders fields. 


Perhaps their brave young spirits will 
hear the bugle sing at last: Go to sleep. 
Go to sleep. 





Armenian Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28,1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the results of the catastrophe of World 
War I was the liberation of numerous 
suppressed nationalities from the op- 
pressive alien yokes, and the rebirth of 
new states in Europe and Asia. The 
statesmanlike and democratic utterances 
of the late President Wilson, as enun- 
ciated his famous 14 points encouraged 
these suppressed peoples. Many of these 
national groups’ looked upon President 
Wilson as a great prophet of liberty. His 
principle of national self-determination 
was especially welcome. For that rea- 


_~son the peoples of these new-born states 


were immeasurably grateful to him. 
This was particularly true of the Armen- 
ian people. 

The Armenians are one of the few peo- 
ples whose early history is buried in the 
dim and distant past, and who, through- 
out their long and turbulent existence, 
have maintained their distinct national 
traits. Their country has been for ages 
the arena for contending and conquer- 
ing forces. Centuries before Columbus 
set out to find the New World, they had 
lost their national independence; many 
of them were driven out of their homes 
and sought refuge in other lands. And 
those who preferred misery at home un- 
der alien rule to uncertainty abroad were 
most unfortunate. They were constant- 
ly tormented and tortured by their over- 
lords, and not infrequently massacred by 
the thousands. Dunning World War I, 
the wholesale massacre of the Armenians 


My own experience is in World War I~ took on such horrifying proportions that 


&nd I know my colleagues will permit there was a serious threat to their very 
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existence as a nation. One million Ar- 
menians lost their lives during those ter- 
rible years. Fortunately, however, the 
survivors at last found refuge in one cor- 
ner of their homeland, at the foot of 
Mount Ararat, where they proclaimed 
their independence on May 28, 1918. 
That historic event is of immense im- 
portance to the Armenian people. It 
marked the rebirth of their state after 
the lapse of some 500 years, and it also 


~ushered in a new era in Armenian life, 


a new, free, and independent existence 
as a sovereign nation. The new state 
was recognized by the governments of 
leading powers, and with friendly aid it 
was struggling to cope with a multitude 
of internal and external problems. But 
it was surrounded by unfriendly and 
greedy forces which were too powerful 
for it to withstand. In the fall of 1920, 
barely 2 years after-its rebirth, the Ar- 
menian Republic was attacked by the 
combined forces of Russian communism 
and Turkish nationalism, and by Decem- 
ber, Armenian independence was no 
more. Since then, Armenians in their 
homeland have been enduring the ty- 
rants’ yoke with fortitude and they 
ceaselessly pray for better days. And 
Armenians in the free world cherish the 
memory of their 40-year-old independ- 
ence, and solemnly celebrate their inde- 
pendence day as their national holiday. 
Let us hope that some day they regain 
their freedom once more and celebrate 
their independence day in their historic 
homeland. 





Lecture on the Relations Between Pan- 
ama and the United States Delivered 
by His Excellency, the Ambassador 
From Panama, Mr. Ricardo Arias Es- 
pinosa, at the Foreign Service School, 
Georgetown University, Washington, 


D. C., April 29, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address de- 
livered by His Excellency, the Ambas- 
sador from Panama, Mr. Ricardo Arias 
Espinosa, at the Georgetown University 
Foreign Service School, Washington, 
D. C., April 29, 1958: 

The topic on which I have been asked to 
speak tonight, that is, the relations between 
Panama and the United States, is so vast 
and complex that it would be impossible to 
cover it fully in one lecture. In striving to 
make my position clearer I shall first rap- 
idly recount the historic antecedents and 
then analyze certain juridical problems that 
have arisen as a consequence of these rela- 
tions. 

Much has been written on the subject. 
The relations between Panama and the 
United States, contrary to the erroneous be- 
lief of many people, did not begin in 1903 
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when my country became @ sovereign re- 
public. 

The Isthmus of Panama appears in Amer- 
ican diplomatic history in the middle of the 
19th century, in which era Great Britain 
was particularly interested in extending her 
influence on the Caribbean coasts, and had 
occupied Mosquitia in Nicaragua. In the 
treaty of 1846, known as the Mallarino-Bid- 
lack Treaty, between New Granada, now Co- 
lombia, and the United States, article 35 
stated that the United States would guar- 
antee in perpetuity the neutrality of the 
Isthmus of Panama, free transit across it, 
and the sovereignty of New Granada over 
that territory. 

For 20 years the Government of the United 
States had tried to persuade New Granada 
to abolish certain duties imposed upon 
American goods; and the British designs in 
Nicaragua rendered the occasion propitious 
for obtaining such abolition in exchange for 
the guaranty desired by Colombia. 

However, Colombia did not think that the 
United States should be the exclusive guar- 
antor of her sovereignty over the Isthmus. 
Rather, that country contemplated nego- 
tiating treaties containing a similar clause 
with European powers. But in practice such 
treaties were never arrived at and the 
United States acquired exceptional rights 
over the Isthmus of Panama. 

The treaty of 1946 did not go into effect, 
because of the Mexican-American War, until 
June 12, 1848; but since that date the United 
States acquired a gradually increasing in- 
terest in the Isthmus of Panama, and dur- 
ing the rest of the 19th century teft visible 
marks of its presence there. 

Little by little the people of Panama be- 
came accustomed to the presence of North 
Americans in their territory. Thus, for ex- 
ample, in 1847 a maritime service was es- 
tablished between American Atlantic and 
Pacific ports and Panama, to the extent that 
all the mail from Oregon, California, and 
other Western States went across the isth- 
mus. Subsequently came the discovery of 
gold in Sutter’s Mill in California and Pan- 
ama became the obligatory route for many 
Americans who rushed to the West in search 
of the precious metal. Then came the fa- 
mous history of the construction of the 
trans-isthmian railroad, the sensational 
work of five outstanding Americans: William 
Henry Aspinall, Henry Chauncey, and John 
Lloyd Stephens, and engineers John Traut- 
wine and George Totten. 

During this period the United States con- 
sulates in Panama became valuable sources 
of information on isthmian events. Fre- 
quently, Panamanian news was known in 
Washington and in New York before it 
reached the distant. capital of Bogota, to 
which the means of communication were 
highly rudimentary. 

The fact was that the Isthmus of Panama 
had gained its independence from Spain in 
1821 and had voluntarily joined the Colom- 
bia of Simon Bolivar. But since the be- 
ginning of this union, strong secessionist 
movements had flourished in Panama, es- 
pecially those of 1830, 1841, 1855, and 1861. 
The isthmus, separated from the rest of Co- 
lombia by impenetrable jungle; had little 
sentimental attraction toward Bogoté and 
had therefore attempted on numerous oc- 
casions to break the tie that joined her 
to the southern Republic. During the period 
of our tempestuous union with Colombia, 
without any land communication with the 
rest of ‘the continent, a Panamanian na- 
tionality flourished, similar to those of the 
old Spanish colonies that had beconie re- 
publics. 

All this was well known in the United 
States, especially because during the second 
half of the 19th century the American Gov- 
ernment, in fulfillment of the treaty of 1846, 
frequently intervened militarily in Panama 
to insure free transit through its territory. 
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Very close relations, therefore, were estab- 
lished between the United States and Pan- 
ama all during the 19th century, which 
brought about a more solid alliance dur- 
ing the following century. This alliance 
was consolidated because of the Panama 
Canal. m 

This marvelous work of the American 
genius has a long history that begins in the 
early part of the 16th century, when Span- 
ish navigators searched feverishly for the 
strait that would unite Spain with the 
Spice Islands. As early as 1529 Alvaro de 
Saavedra Cerén prophesied the opening of 
the Panama Canal, and Charles V, King of 
Spain and Emperor of Germany, ordered the 
Governor of Castilla del Oro to clear the 
Chagres River in ored to make it navigable 
as far as possible toward Panama. 

The canal project is linked to the names 
of great engineers and adventurers from al- 
most all the countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The United States, on one hand, 
during the administration of President John 
Quincy Adams, had ordered its engineers to 
conduct surveys on the Central American 
isthmus, and in general during the 19th 
century, American opinion favored the route 
across Nicaragua. French engineers, on the 
other hand, especially those that were gath- 
ered in Paris in 1879 by Count Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, the constructor of the Suez 
Canal, favored the route across Panama. 


It is interesting to follow the history of | 
the controversies concerning the two pos-' 


sible main routes, and it is known by all 
that finally private French capital attempted 
to duplicate in Panama the success obtained 
in Suez; but the efforts of the French com- 


pany ended in the most lamentable bank-— 


ruptcy. 

The American Government had no inten- 
tion at the beginning of obtaining exclusive 
control of the Central American canal. For 
instance, in. 1889, when a private company 
actually began to construct a canal in Nic- 
aragua, the government of President Cleve- 
land categorically opposed the acquisition of 
the canal by the United States. This was 
due mainly to the existence of a treaty of 
1850 between the United States and Great 
Britain, known as the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, which prevented the exclusive con- 
trol by the United States of any inter- 
oceanic route in Central America. For that 
reason, since 1857 American diplomacy. ad- 
vocated for the modification or abrogation of 
said treaty. 

However, during the Spanish-American 
War the problem of the canal became of 
primary importance for the United States 
because of the historic voyage of the battle- 
ship Oregon. This vessel sailed on March 19, 
1898, from San Francisco, at full speed, by 
way of the Strait of Magellan, and 68 days 
later arrived in waters of Santiago de Cuba, 
on July 3, scarcely in time to participate in 
the naval victory.of that date. But this im- 
portant event definitely convinced the Amer- 
ican public of the imperative necessity, for 
the military defense of the United States in 
time of war, of a shorter route to mobilize 
its fleet from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
Oceans. , 

The French company, on their part, in the 
same year, 1898, began a campaign to sell 
the properties it had in Panama to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States; however, since 
the concession could not be transferred with- 
out the authorization of the Government of 
Colombia, negotiations were very slow at first. 

Above all, it was necessary to amend the 
first article of the Clayton-Bulwer. Treaty, 
which was finally done by the Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty of November 18, 1901. By this 
convention Great Britain agreed that the 
future Central American canal could be con- 
structed and administered by the United 
States alone. Furthermore, the neutrality 
of the canal would be based on the same 
principles as those established in Constanti- 
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nople in 1888, relative to free navigation for 
vessels of all flags through the Suez Canal. 

Lastly, it was necessary to approve the 
route, and in this respect, on May 2, 1900, the 
House of Representatives of the United States 
had approved the one through Nicaragua, 
Nevertheless, after historic and heated de. 
bates, Senator Spooner of Wisconsin, on Jan. 
uary 28, 1902, proposed an amendment to the 
bill, authorizing the President to acquire the 
property of the French company, and to nego- 
tiate a treaty with Colombia for the con. 
struction of the Panama Canal. This amend. 
ment was approved 5 months later on June 
28, 1902. 

The only link that was missing then, was 
the consent of Colombia. A knowledge of 
the negotiations that were initiated between 
the United States and Colombia is of capital 
importance in order to understand correctly 
the future relations between Panama and 
the United States. In fact, the two countries 
had to set up in definite form the basis of q 
situation, unique in history, where one State 
was to become a contractor for the effects 
of constructing, operating, and protecting a 
seaway canal that would divide in two parts 
the territory of another sovereign State. 


The negotiations culminated on January 
22, 1903, with the signing of the Herran-Hay 
Treaty. By means of this convention the 
Government of Colombia authorized the 
French company to sell its properties in 
Panama. Furthermore, the United States 
was granted the exclusive right to construct, 
operate, and protect the seaway canal across 
Panama for 100 years, renewable indefinitely; 

To this effect the United States was granted 
the use and direction of a zone of land 10 
kilometers wide, which would be cut through 
the center by the canal. The United States, 
on its part, and this was fundamental, be- 
came obligated once more to recognize 
Colombian sovereignty over the Canal Zone. 
Mixed tribunals were to be organized with 
jurisdiction in specific cases. Colombia 
agreed to guarantee the protection of the 
canal, but in the event that she could not 
fulfill this obligation, the United States 
could act with the consent of Colombia, and. 
even without said consent, in cases of emer- 
gency. The canal and the railroad were 
classified as public services and therefore 
could be expropriated according to Colom- 
bian law, through a compensation to be de- 
termined by a mixed commission. 

The United States Senate ratified the 
Herran-Ray treaty on March 17, 1903, but 
Colombia on the contrary took a hostile at- 
titude toward it and rejected it: As far as- 
the Panamanians were concerned, such an 
attitude meant the collapse of their aspira- 
tions for a better future. From the moment 
that the rejection of the treaty was obvious, 
the old separatist spark became alight once 
more, but this time with definite character- 
istics. 

The Panamanian patriots became organ- 
ized and the Government of the United 
States, which knew better than anybody the 
real situation in Panama, and the existence 
on the isthmus of & nationality different 
from the Colombian, gave their support t0 
the secession that took place on November 3, 
1903. From then on Panamanians were 10 — 
deal directly with the United States, without 
the intermediation of Colombia. 

Negotiations for a treaty with Panama were 
initiated immediately. For this purpose the 
American 
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Since the purpose of the new treaty was 
‘Wdentical with the one signed with Colom- 
pia, it can be said that the road of the nego- 
tiations was already paved. Among the in- 
structions given by the Panamanian Govern~ 
ment to its Minister in Washington was the 
celebration of a treaty identical in form 
and in essence to the treaty that had been 
rejected by Colombia but ratified by the 
United States Senate. However, it is true 
that Secretary of State Hay presented to Mr. 
Bunau-Varilla on November 15, 1903, a draft 
treaty in which the United States demanded 
much greater concessions than those con- 
tained in the Herrfin-Hay treaty. For in- 
stance, the zone of 10 kilometers or 6 miles 
more or less, had been increased ‘to 10 miles; 
judicial, sanitary, and police jurisdictions 
that to be exercised by a mixed commission 
would be practiced exclusively by the United 
States; the aqueducts which the United 
States was to build in Panama and Colon 
and was to deliver to Colombia free of charge 
after 50 years, would have to be paid for by 
Panama with a 2 percent interest charge; 
the concession made by Colombia of ad- 
jacent lands and waters outside the zone but 
within an area of 15 miles from the canal, 
turned into an unlimited concession within 
the entire area of the Republic from the 
Costa Rican to the Colombian border. 

Since Mr. Bunau-Varilla, in his reports te 
the Panamanian Government, insisted that 
the canal treaty should be signed as rapidly 
as possible, and besides and above all, since 
the matter in question was of such impor- 
tance that it was to regulate the permanent 
relations of future Panamanian generations 
with the United States, the Government of 
Panama hastened to send to Washington two 
representatives to give advice to the nego- 
tiating Minister, who in turn was expressly 
ordered to consult them and the Government 
of Panama on every article of the treaty as 
soon as it was presented. = 

In the fact of that situation, Mr. Bunau- 
Varilla, who in effect represented the inter- 
ests of the French company more than those 
of the Panamanians, and whose primary 
interest was to obtain Panamanian authori- 
zation for the transfer of the company’s 
properties to the Government of the United 
States, decided to hurry. And thus, a sensa- 
tional case in history: Without presenting 
the credentials that were being brought. by 
the advisers, and without awaiting the ar- 
rival of the advisers themselves, he decided 
to sign the draft presented Mr. Hay and 
modified by him in a manner even more 
favorable for the United States. 

After 3 days of negotiations the canal 
treaty was signed on November 18, 1903, at 
6:40 p. m., at the home of Mr. Hay, and was 
sealed with his coat of arms, a few hours 
before the Panamanian advisers arrived at 
the railroad station in Washington. 

It was said that the treaty contained the 
price demanded by the United States for 


tilla Treaty entered into effect 3 days later. 
Thus we have had a bird’s-eye view of the 
historic antecedents of our topic of tonight. 
Now we must consider, even though super- 
“uy, some of the juridical problems that 
arisen during the course of the appli- 
of the treaty to this day. 
most important of these problems con- 
the interpretation of the convention of 


at cee oiaie 
of them multiples of a 
tor, which is the fact that it was 
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entered into for the sole and exclusive 
purpose of authorizing the United States 
to construct, maintain, operate, and protect 
the Panama Canal. 

This convention is similar to the Herran- 
Hay Treaty with the exceptions that were 
mentioned above. One part of it describes 
the zone of Panamanian territory where the 
work of construction and operation of the 
canal is to be carried out; another part de- 
fines the rights which Panama grants to the 
United States in order that it might con- 
struct the public service under the condi- 
tions agreed upon, Anyone reading it as a 
whole, cannot make a mistake in under- 
standing the end pursued in each of its 
parts. However, few times in diplomatic 
history have two governments been able to 
present interpretations more radically oppo- 
site. 

The difficulties of interpretation of the 
hastily negotiated treaty began to be felt 
8 months after its ratification and even to- 
day some are still present. 

One of the points of discrepancy concerns 
the juridical status of the Canal Zone. In 
“the United States some people maintain 
that the zone belongs to the United States 
by constitutional property rights; others say 
that in that territory the United States 
is absolutely sovereign; and lastly, others 
niaintain that although Panama has a 
titular sovereignty, the exercise of all rights 
inherent to that sovereignty rests with the 
United States to the complete exclusion of 
Panama, and that therefore what the latter 
country has is a “barren scepter.” Inso- 
far as the first opinions are concerned, the 
United States undoubtedly is not the con- 
stitutional owner or the absolute sovereign of 
the Canal Zone. If that. were so, the canal 
treaty would have specifically sold the ter- 
ritory of the zone for a price stipulated 
therein. In this connection, for instance, 
the treaty on the cession of Louisiana spe- 
cifically states that the French Republic 
cedes to the United States, forever and in 
full sovereignty, the above-mentioned terri- 
tory; the same is stated in the convention 
through which the United States acquired 
Alaska, in which the Emperor of all the Rus- 
sians ceded to the United States the ter- 
ritory and dominion which the said Prince 
possessed on the American Continent and 
adjacent islands. In no part of the Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla Treaty is it said that Pan- 
ama cedes to the United States either do- 
minion over or sovereignty of the Canal 
Zone. It is said, though, that “for the pur- 
pose of constructing a canal for vessels across 
the Isthmus of Panama” the latter country 
grants in perpetuity the use, occupation, and 
control of the zone. Therefore what the 
United States possesses is the use, occupa- 
tion, and control which is in no case the 
domain or the sovereignty. 

It is true, according to the stipulations of 
article 3 of the canal treaty, that while the 
United States operates and protects the 
canal it can~act in the zone as though it 
were in its own house: But the fact that a 
person is invited to act in another per- 
son’s home as he would in his own does not 
grant him any title of dominion. 


In this respect, however, it would seem 


’ that “what is left for Panama is little: a 


titular sovereignty or a container without 
contents of any kind. However, this is not 
the case, either. Panama reserves the rights 
which she did not specifiically grant. The 
United States, for instance, could not in- 
ternationalize the canal without the con- 
sent of Panama; neither could it seil the 
Canal Zone, since Panama did not cede the 
right of property or the sovereignty; it 
could not cede or exchange the said zone; 
furthermore, it could not use it for any other 
end than the operation and protection of the 
international public service entrusted to it. 

Panama therefore still enjoys its sov- 
ereign rights, although she has granted to 


s 
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the United States the exercise of certain of 
these sovereign rights for canal purposes. 
Now, then, such a situation is not new in 
international law. For example, 5 years be- 
fore the signing of the Hay-Bunau Varilla 
Treaty, Ohina granted to Russia the exer- 
cise of sovereign rights in Port Arthur; in 
the same year China granted to Germany 
the exercise of sovereign rights in Port Kia- 
Chau, and to Gerat Britain in the city of 
Weihaiwei. Several years before, in 1878, 
Turkey had granted to Austria-Hungary the 
exercise of sovereign rights in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina; and in all these cases both 
Turkey and China reserved the enjoyment 
of sovereign rights. More examples could 
be found on this subject. 

In the draft treaty which Mr. Hay deliv- 
ered to Bunau-Varilla on November 15, 
1903, it was said that the United States 
would acquire the right of property in the 
zone, and on this point Bunau-Varilla suc- 
ceeded in convincing the Secretary of State 
to omit any reference to transfer of domin- 
ion because that would upset the economy 
of the whole convention, which is “that the 
United States will have all they need for 
the canal and nothing more.” However the 
interpretation which the United States has 
given to article 3 of the Hay-Bunau Varilla 
Treaty has been the cause of a long diplo- 
matic conflict, because it has not been inter- 
preted as part of the convention as a whole, 
but as though it were an isolated article 
with more force than the rest. 


Another matter that has caused difference 
of opinions concerns the administration of 
the Canal Zone and the regional interpre- 
tation of the treaty by the Canal Zone. 
This discrepancy originates frequently when 
the application of treaties is entrusted to an 
administrative department other than the 
one that negotiated it. For instance, the 
Governments of Panama and the United 
States signed the Canal Convention through 
their officials in charge of foreign relations; 
but then the Canal Zone was turned over to 
the War Department for administration. 
Now then, in many instances the policy of 
the leaders of this great country has not 
been well understood by those in charge of 
putting it into practice. This has been 
manifest since the treaty of 1903 came inte 
effect. The Canal Zone Administration de- 
cided in 1904 to occupy several areas outside 
of the zone specifically granted, contending 
that those areas were necessary for canal 
purposes; they included the ports and bays 
adjacent to the cities of Panam4 and Coldén, 
which had been specifically excluded from 
the zone by article 2 of the Hay-Bunau-Va- 
rilla Treaty. 

Such occupations were made without any 
agreement, only by notifying the Pana- 
manian authorities. Executive orders were 
issued afterward, to open the zone to 
world trade, to apply United States tariffs 
in the Panamanian ports, and to sell Ameri- 
can stamps in the zone post offices. 

What was the result of these first direc- 
tives? That the people of Panama were 
placed in a much more disadvantageous po- 
sition than that of their Latin American 
neighbors, since they were left without ports 
to import their merchandise, having to pay 
American duties on articles imported from 
Europe and Asia into their territory, plus 
local duties. In addition, the usage of 
American stamps and the application of 
United States postal rates in the zone post 
Offices not only brought about the loss of 
prestige of the new Republic, but also 
meant that people stopped buying the more 
expensive Panama stamps, with the corre- 
sponding fiscal loss to the Government. 

In view of this state of affairs the Republic 
of Panama took the first steps to modify the 
treaty, or at least to conclude a convention 
interpreting it, or a modus operandi that 
would be more consistent with the true end 
of the convention, This first time negotia- 
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imagined. Also, the commissaries sold not 1924. It 
only to the employees of the canal and the period m 


tions met with success. Two able Americans, 
President Theodore Roosevelt and his Secre- 
tary of War William H. Taft, reaffirmed on 
different occasions the fact that the United 
States did not intend to establish an inde- 
pendent colony in the area granted for the 
construction, operation, and protection of 
the canal. 

Secretary Taft visited Panama and nego- 
tiated directly with Panamanian authorities 
an agreement known as the Taft Convention 
of 1904. The said agreement constituted a 
modus operandi between the two govern- 
ments interested in the canal enterprise. 
According to that convention, only mer- 
chandise acquired by the United States 
Government for the canal and its employees 
could be imported into the zone free of 
duty. Merchandise consigned to Panama 
through the zone ports had to be dispatched 
by Panamanian consuls abroad. The zone 
post offices had to use Panamanian stamps 
marked “Canal Zone,” which were sold to 
the Government of the United States at a 
discount. An agreement was reached on the 
demarcation of the ports, which was defi- 
nitely inscribed in the Treaty of Limits of 
1914. 

Although the Taft Convention did not 
satisfy all the Panamanian aspirations, it 
nevertheless succeeded in solving funda- 
mental problems and in this sense consti- 
tuted a happy interpretation of the treaty. 

And so the American stage of the con- 
struction of the canal could begin without 
the interference of Panamanian protests. 
Quite the contrary, the Government and 
people of Panama cooperated decidedly in 
the sensational sanitation campaign under- 
taken by the Government of the United 
States in Panama. The people of my coun- 
try remember with the deepest gratitude the 
mames of William Crawford Gorgas and his 
assistants Ross, Carter, La Grade, Spratling, 
Le Prince, and Balch. Under the direction 
of Dr. Gorgas the scourge of yellow fever 
was forever eradicated from the isthmus, 
and malaria, which had taken so many lives 
in previous years, was reduced to a mini- 
mum. The aqueducts contemplated in the 
treaty were also constructed during this pe- 
riod, and in 1914 the construction of the 
canal was completed. 

The alliance between Panama and the 
United States, in preparation since the 19th 
century; was to culminate during the First 
World War, when my country declared war 
on Germany and the other central powers. 

However, although in general the first 
years of the application of the Taft Conven- 
tion marked a period of good understanding 
between the two countries, new discrepan- 
cies arose as the great Presidents of the 
United States who had participated more 
in the initiation of the work, that is Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Taft, disappeared from 
the political arena. 

Thus, for instance, the controversy of the 
commissaries comes forth. Im accordance 
with the stipulations of the Hay-Bunau Va- 
rilla Treaty, the United States could import 
into the zone, free of duty, merchandise nec- 
essary and convenient for the canal and its 
employees. In compliance with this princi- 
ple, the United States since 1904 operated 
certain establishments known as commis- 
saries, which sold to the employees of the 
Canal Zone, almost at cost price, articles of 
prime necessity such as foodstuffs, medicines, 
clothing, etc., within the spirit of the con- 
vention. However, as the years went by the 
zone authorities enlarged more and more the 
concept of “articles necessary and con- 
venient,” and little by little were importing 
into the commissaries and post exchanges 
articles from all parts of the world, each 
time more luxurious, which were sold in 
those establishments at prices which per- 
mitted no competition. 

As a result of this situation we had the 
most spectacular contraband that could be 


Armed Forces, but also to diplomats accred- 


transit. So, for instance, in 1923, for a popu- 
lation of 25,000 who lived in the Canal Zone, 


imported for its entire population of 450,000. 


canal employees was diminishing as the con- 
struction was reaching termination, the sales 


@ manner absolutely disconcerting for the 
National Treasury and the Panamanian com- 
merce. 

As the years went by, the canal authorities 
were forgetting more and more the principal 
reasons for the canal concession and man- 
aged the territory of the zone as though it 
were a business that had to yield huge 
profits. 

On their part, the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany, transferred to the Government of the 
United States by the 1903 convention, en- 
gaged in businesses of all kinds in addition to 
the transportation service they were sup- 


operate as a private enterprise for these ac- 


from duty insofar as rail transportation serv~- 
ice between Panama and Colén was con- 
cerned. But the contract hetween the Com- 


- pany and Panama, which was not annulled by 
the treaty of 1903, never exempted it from 2,-1936, when the Hull 
signed. The new treaty annulled some of 
the more irritating clauses of 1903. For in- 
stance, article 4, containing the omnicom- 
prehensive concession of lands and waters of 
the Republic was annulled, and it was pro- 
claimed that the canal was already con- 
structed and that, therefore, the United 
States would not demand any more lands 
and waters than those already granted, ex- 
cept in unforeseen cases and then by mutual 
agreement. Article 1, by which the United 
States guaranteed the independence of Pan- 
ama, was also annulled. The United States 
also agreed that the sole and specific purpose 
of the Hay-Bunau Varilla treaty was to grant 
it the use, occupation, and control of the 
zone for the maintenance, operation, sani- 
tation, and protection of the canal; that is, 
for the construction of the international 
public service of maritime transit in Panama. 
It was also established that the Republic of 
Panama has the right to enjoy the advan- 
lateral annulment by the Government of the tages inherent in its geographical 
United States of the Taft Convention on May and, therefore, 


duties on the other activities in which it was 
engaged. Thus, for instance, it operated 
livery stables, garages, transportation by 
trucks and automobiles, dairies, bakeries, 
poultry, cattle and hog farms, butcheries, re- 
frigerating plants, soap factories, laundries, 
plants for the roasting and packing of coffee, 
sausage and canned-meat factories, iron 
works, carpenter shops, besides the colossal 
business of operating the commissaries and 
collecting rentals from the properties it pos- 
sessed. 

The privileged vessels and their passengers 
and crews. that crossed the canal could be 
supplied in the zone in a manner that al- 
lowed no competition, but which was in fla- 
grant violation of the Taft Convention, 
which only permitted, free of duty to the 
ships, the sale of coal and crude mineral oil. 

Likewise, the canal authorities, contend- 
ing that Panamanian stamps were too costly, 
recommended, and in fact obtained, the uni- 


1, 1924. However, the said convention estab- 


ing the convention those obligations re- 
mained without any juridical counter- 
weight. Panama then proposed the nego- 


more adequately the relations between the 


the sword of Damocles the vague concepts of 


the right to use all the lands and waters 
of the Republic that the American Govern- 


for the purposes of the canal. In fulfill- 


Republic could be considered necessary and Axis Powers during the Second World War. 
However, the treaty of 1936 did not if 
Negotiations for a new treaty began in all the problems that had arisen as & 16st 


convenient for the canal. ’ 





May 28 — 


must be remembered that this 
arks the resurgence of the isola. 
tionist policy of the United States. The 
ited to Panama, to vessels crossing the canal, Senate had rejected the Treaty of Versailles », 
to neighboring governments, to sailors in and the United States did not form part of 
the first international world organiza 
the League of Nations. No title could 
the commissaries imported annually more more appropriate for this new chapter of 
merchandise than the Republic of Panama the relations between the two countries dur. 
ing the period of the new negotiatio 
And in spite of the fact that the number of can of the roaring twenties. The ‘Auta 
Government was inflexible to Panamanian 
After the most distressing nego. 
of merchandise per capita were increasing in  tiations a new treaty was signed.on July 28, 
1926. This convention was in fact very un- 
favorable to Panamanian interests, and the 
national assembly of my country did not 
ratify it, as a result of which the more strict 
interpretation of the treaty of 1903 neces. 
sarily replaced the stipulations of the Taft 
Convention. 

This was a slow period in which confer. 
and negotiations were 
paralyzed, reinitiated, without reaching any 
result, when progress was madevinch by inch 
only to go backward to the beginning. 

This situation lasted until 1933 when Mr, 
Pranklin Delano Roosevelt became President 
posed to give. The Company pretended to oo ¢ the united States. In that same year the 
tivities but claimed to be the Government of peal ptr gs - eo posed a on caren 
the United States when it came to paying which it was announced in a joint declara- 
duties; and the fact is that it was exempt tion that negotiations for a new treaty would 
be reinitiated, taking as the basis the appli- 
cation of the good neighbor policy. 

These negotiations actually started on No- 
vember 5, 1934, and continued until March 
-Alfaro treaty was 


position, 
restrictive conditions om 
upon; the Gor- 
lished obligations not only on the United ernment of the United States, on its part, 
States but also on Panama, and by eliminat- agreed to cooperate with the Pa 
Government to avoid contraband in Panama, 
Panamanian merchants were given the op- 
portunity to make direct sales to vessels 
tiation of a new treaty in order to regulate transiting the canal. It was stipulated that 
im case of war where the security of the 
two countries. The fact was that in addi- canal would be endangered, the Panamanian 
tion to the Panamanian protests on account Government would cooperate in its defense, — 
of the evident economic losses caused by this since it had in this enterprise a vital and 
annulment, there hung over Panama like joint interest with the United States. By am 
exchange of notes it was agreed that Pana- 
article 4 of the treaty of 1908, according to manians and Americans would be treated 
which Panama granted to the United States equally in the Canal Zone; and it was & 
y recognized that the Canal Zone & 
territory of the Republic of Panama unde 
ment considered convenient and necessary the jurisdiction of the United States. 
In this manner some of Panama’s cl 
ment of this stipulation the canal authori- 1924 were granted 12 y 
ties, even without a courtesy consultation The treaty was ratified by Panama on 
between the two countries, occupied the cember 
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“of the Panama Canal. Diverse difficulties 
oversies continued to be present, 
particularly concerning the 


ployees with regard to salaries and opportu- 
nities of work. On this latter subject it had 
peen traditional in the Canal Zone to divide 
the employees in two categories which origi- 
Americans, called the gold 
roll, and the Panamanians and others, called 
the silver roll. However, in many instances 
the same work with the same responsibilities 
had been performed indistinctly by one or 
the other. As you can readily see, it was an 
unjust position to assume that you should 
give a man @ lower salary because of a dif- 
ference in category when both individuals 
were doing the same work. That classifica- 
tion today has been abolished, but the basic 
principle still exists as today workers are 
classified as-United States rate and local- 
rate employees. Therefore, the same music 
with different words. 

However, the discussion of all these prob- 
lems was postponed because of the last war. 

During the war the United States-Pan- 
ama alliance worked out without any mis- 
hap. Panama took innumerable steps to 
cooperate in the security of the canal, and 
for this received the most cordial felicita- 
tions of President Roosevelt. 

In addition, since November 25, 1940, the 
United States had been ting with 
Panama to obtain lands for the construction, 
of airbases on other military tions. 
However, upon the entrance of the United 
States into the war, the negotiations were 
based on the stipulations of the treaty of 
1936 for emergencies of war. 

On May 18, 1942, an agreement was signed 
whereby Panama rented to the United 
States, for a period that was to end 1 year 
after the war, 15,000 hectares of land for 
the protection of the canal. 'On its part, 
the United States recognized Panamanian 
sovereignty over the said areas and agreed to 
a series of my country’s claims, some of 
which had been under negotiation since the 
beginning of the Republic. For instance, 
the United States agreed to transfer to Pan- 
ama certain properties which the railroad 
owned in the cities of Panama and Coldén; it 
agreed to construct a bridge over the canal 
that would unite the two parts of the Pan- 
“amanian territory, and a highway to the 
base at Rio Hato. 

' One year after the termination of the 
World: War, however, Panama expected ‘the 
immediate return of the bases. But 2 days 
before the expiration of the term the United 
States requested that negotiations be made 
to conclude a new agreement concerning the 
said bases, which it stated it would, con- 
tinue to occupy. 

Negotiations were conducted in such a 
Manner that the National Assembly of Pan- 
ama refused to ratify the agreement signed | 
on December 10, 1947, and the United States 
abandoned the 14 bases some time later. 

. The reasons for this rejection are com- 
plex. But there is no doubt that since 1904 
the people of Panama have been wishing 
for a fundamental revision of their rela- 
tions with the United States. It is consid- 
ered, above all, that the hasty 3-day nego- 
tlations carried out in November 1903, which 
were the origin of the perpetual concession 
included in the Hay-Bunau Varilla Treaty, 
‘have been the cause of unfair ‘treatment 

Panama. The new generations have 
Manifested their, deep and constant resent- 


_ Ment over such a situation. 


order to remedy this state of affairs, 
‘ t Remon of Panama announced on 
March 15, 1953, the decision of the Pana- 
‘Manian Government to request from the 
States a total revision of all the 
Problems that had arisen in the relations 


See, 
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between the two countries, in order to 
smooth out once and for all all harshness. 

This initiative was accepted by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and for that 
purpose negotiations began on May 15, 1953. 
This gave the Government of Panama a new 
oO ity to present to the Government 
of the United States all their aspirations 
and claims; and although it is true that 
little of what was demanded was in effect 

upon in the treaty of January 25, 
1955, it cannot be denied that the said 
instrument contains provisions that are 
favorable to the good relations between the 
two Governments. 

In the agreement of 1955 the annuity of 
the canal was increased. 

This is a matter that had worried the 
Panamanians for a long time, because the 
annuity agreed upon in 1903 was actually 
very small and practically nominal. The 
Hay-Bunau Varilla Treaty granted to the 
United States two concessions or, in other 
words, the right to operate two public serv- 
ices: the canal and the railroad. The rail- 
road had been paying for its concession 
since 1867 the sum of $250,000, and the 
United States continued to pay this same 
amount after 1912 for the two concessions. 

On the other hand, the construtcion of 
the canal was the cause of three different 
payments on the part of the United States. 
One was for $40 million to the French com- 
pany for the transfer of its properties; an- 
other for $25 million, to Colombia; and the 
third, of $10 million, to Panama for the 
use, occupation, and control in perpetuity 
of the zone. So that to Coiombia, which 
had put so many obstacles in the way of the 
Government of the United States for the 
construction of the canal, the said Govern- 
ment paid $15 million more than to Panama 
for a concession granted under the best 
imaginable conditions. The United States 
received for the reversion of the railroad, 
properties; valued at an amount greater 
than the $10 million paid to Panama, be- 


“ sides the occupation of a territory of super- 


lative strategic importance. 

For these reasons the United States con- 
sented to increasing the annuity of the 
canal to the sum of $1,930,000. 

Also in 1955 agreements were reached 
concerning the commissaries and the trans- 
fer of certain lands occupied by the United 
States but which it did not consider neces- 
sary for the canal; the obligation contracted 
in 1942 to construct’ a bridge near the 
Pacific al was restated, and so was 
the principle of equal treatment and equal 
opportunity for Americans and Panaman- 
ians in the zone, which had been agreed 
upon in 1936; article X of the Hay-Bunau 
Varilla Treaty, by which all the employees 
of the canal were exempted from taxes by 
Panama, was amended in the sense that 
Panama could impose taxes. upon her own 
nationals and upon non-American citizens 
who work in the zone but who utilize the 
public services of the Republic of Panama; 
also, it was agreed to give a series of prerog- 
atives to Panamanians in the zone market. 

On the other hand Panama granted to the 
United States, for 15 years subject to re- 
newal, the use of some 7,800 hectares of ter- 
ritory near the village of Rio Hato, for the 
purpose of maneuvers and military training 
of United States Armed Forces stationed in 


the Canal Zone; and granted a reduction of - 


%5 percent in the import duty on alcoholic 
beverages which are sold in Panama for 
importation into the Canal Zone. In this 
manner Panama returns annually to the 
United States a considerable sum of money. 

The treaty of 1955 was ratified by my 
country on the 15th of March 1955 and by the 
Senate of the United States on the 29th of 
July 1955. 

The fulfillment of some of its clauses, how- 
ever, has been subject to the issuance of 
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certain laws by the American Congress, 
which has delayed the implementation of 
the treaty. There is still pending in Con- 
gress the issuance of a law applying the gen- 
eral principle of equal pay for equal work. 

The foreign policy of my country during 
the Iast 50 years has been to exert every ef- 
fort in order to obtain at least for Panama 
conditions similar to those granted by the 
United States to Colombia in January of 
1903. Much has been advanced in this re- 
spect, but there is still a long way to go. 
However, the alliance between Panama and 
the United States in the 20th century is an 
indisputable fact, which is manifested espe- 
cially in times of emergency. 

It is lamentable that the American public 
is little aware of these close relations, and 
that sometimes what it does know is er- 
ronegus. But I have confidence in the highly 
just spirit of the people of this country, and 
I am sure that in the end Panama will at- 
tain her purposes. Our aims, based on jus- 
tice and equity, are inspired by a deep 
concern for the welfare of our people so they 
can live with. self-respect; and on the road 
to achieving these ends we are willing and 
able to stand by our commitments without 
letting down for 1 minute in our efforts. 
Meanwhile, the bases of a deeply democratic 
government have been established in my 
country. I believe that we have founded a 
true republic which, due to her proportions, 
will become a sort of tropical Switzerland, 
where Panamanians and Americans will be 
able to live together in a harmonious atmos- 
phere, enjoying effective peace, in a territory 
that will forever be a seat of civilization and 
progress. 





Counterpoint to Caracas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, \JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 26, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, manifestations of anti-United 
States feeling in Lebanon, in north 
Africa, and even in France are unwel- 
come, of course, but not deeply disturb- 
ing. The rioting which took place dur- 
ing the Vice President’s South American 
tour-and the mounting criticism in Can- 
ada is ominously significant. This turn 
of events moved the Trenton Evening 
Times to say editorially that the conclu- 
sions reached by Senator JoHNn F. KEN- 
NEDY regarding the Eisenhower admin- 
istration’s handling of foreign affairs 
“are supported by \developments ‘whose 
significance and importance cannot be 
ignored or > disputed.” The Trenton 
Times editorial continues: 

Senator Kennepy charged in Milwaukee 
that a crisis of greater proportions than any 
we have ever endured in our relations with 
our allies faces the United States because of 
the lack of leadership in Washington. There 
are, unfortunately, many signs that Ameri- 
can prestige has sunk to a low point both 
among friendly and uncommitted nations. 
And the fall may reasonably Be attributed to 
the Nation’s unimpressive pérformance in 
military, scientific, political,and economic 
contention with the Soviet Union. 


I include here the editorial from the 
Trenton Evening Times of May 27, 1958, 
together with an editorial from the New 
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York World-Telegram and a news item 
from the Wall Street Journal: 


[From the Trenton Evening Times of 
May 27, 1958] 


Our Lost FRIENDS 


As a Democrat and one who looks hope- 
fully to 1960, Senator JoHN F. KEnnNeEpY, of 
Massachusetts, may reasonably be suspected 
of partisanship in his sharp criticism of the 
Eisenhower administration’s handling of 
foreign affairs. It so happens, however, that 
his conclusions are supported by develop- 
ments whose significance and importance 
cannot be ignored or disputed. 

Senator KENNEDY charged-in Milwaukee 
that a crisis of greater proportions than any 
we have ever endured in our relations with 
our allies faces the United States because of 
the lack of leadership in Washington. There 
are, unfortunately, many signs that Ameri- 
can prestige has sunk to a low point both 
among friendly and uncommitted nations. 
And the fall may reasonably be attributed 
to the Nation’s unimpressive performance 
in military, scientific, political, and eco- 
nomic contention with the Soviet Union. 

Manifestations of anti-United States feel- 
ing in Lebanon, in north Africa and even 
in France are unwelcome, of course, but not 
deeply disturbing. The rioting attending 
Vice President Nrxon’s ill-fated good-will 
tour in South America awakened Americans 
to the low estate to which this country has 
fallen in world esteem. 

Even more ominously significant, however, 
is the mounting criticism and distrust in 
Canada, where in the past we have unfail- 
ingly looked for friendliness and coopera- 
tion. 

Feeling in Canada has not yet reached the 
“Americans go home” stage but it is ex- 
pressed vehemently in newspaper editorials 
and on the fioor of the House of Commons. 
It derives from a number of factors, in- 
cluding our linking of Canadian diplomats 
with Communist associates and the possi- 
bility of a further imposition of quotas on 
Canadian oil, minerals and*farm products. 





{From the New York World Telegram of 
May 19, 1958] 


“COUNTERPART TO CARACAS 


There is a faintly encouraging counter- 
point to last week’s savage outburst in Cara- 
cas—one which this Nation might well nur- 
ture and exploit. 

New York’s Philharmonic Symphony, cur- 
rently on tour in Latin America, has been 
the object of adulation at almost every stop. 
In Caracas, particularly, mobs were as wild 
in their enthusiasm for Conductor Leonard 
Bernstein as they were in their disenchant- 
ment with Vice President Nixon a few days 
later. 

The Philharmonic’s success under State 
Department-ANTA sponsorship duplicates 
triumphant cultural forays into ninety-odd 
countries by 100 other groups of American 
artists since the program’s inception. 

Cultural successes do not, of course, com- 
pensate for this country’s economic and 
political failures in Latin America and else- 
where. But they have proved their value in 
helping to win the minds of alien and sus- 
Ppicious people. 

The gentlefolk in the Kremlin delight in 
picturing Americans as Babbitts braying in a 
cultural desert. Tours such as the Philhar- 
monic’s provide a sure and relatively inex- 
pensive way of proving them wrong. 


{From The Wall Street Journal of May 15, 
19) 


58] 
Music HatH CHARMS To PLEASE VOLATILE 
LaTINS 
New Yore.—wWhile Vice President Nrxon 
and his entourage have been running into 
angry mobs on their swing Latin 
America, another group of Yankee goodwill 
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salesmen have found the going smooth as 
si ~ 


lk. 

The New York Philharmonic Symphony on 
its current tour is finding the Latins “warm 
and friendly,” a spokesman reports. In Cara- 
cas, Venezuela, where mobs smashed Mr. 
Nrxon’s car on Tuesday, orchestra conductor 
Leonard Bernstein a few days earlier was 
mobbed, too—but by cheering symphony afi- 
cionados. 

In Lima, Peru, last Monday, a capacity 
house cheered the loudest during the playing 
of The Star Spangled Banner; a few days 
earlier, Mr. Nrxon had been stoned as he 
strode through a group of Peruvian students. 





Tribute to Israel 


EXTENSION en Ane 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a “Letter to the Editor” 
by Eugene Bertram Willard which ap- 
peared in the Revere (Mass.) Journal on 
May 22, 1958: 

TrIsuTE To ISRAEL 

I, an American of the vintage of 1634, 
consider it a real privilege to sit at his type- 
writer and spend a few moments to pay 
tribute to the State of Israel made possible 
by the sacrifices of men and women who 
have struggled so courageously to recreate 
a Jewish homeland. Thousands of Revere 
men and women who are not Jewish also 
pay their sincere respects to our Jewish 


friends abroad on the occasion of the 10-« 


year consummation of a_  1,800-year-old 
dream of God’s chosen people. 

Every .intelligent person in and out of 
Revere is well aware that since the destruc- 
tion of the second temple in A. D. 70 by the 
conquering armies of the Roman emperor, 
Titus, the Jews have wandered over all the 
face of the earth and from time immemor- 
ial, the prayer to return to their own land 
to recreate a Jewish nation has ever been 
their ambition. Americans of every race and 
creed have derived a great degree of satis- 
faction from the fact that our great coun- 
try, our beloved America, supporied ‘the 
cause of the Jewish people for their own 
homeland, following World War II. 

Just a few generations ago another nation 
was founded as an experiment in democracy. 
She was born in calumny and disrepute. 
For many years her survival was in serious 
doubt. There were critics then, too. They 
spoke in a very disapproying manner of the 
fact that she was poverty stricken, support- 
ing herself by loans from foreign nations. 
They proclaimed that this new country—the 
United States of America—was doomed to 
dissolution. 

The political parallels between the first 
decade of our beloved America and that of 
Israel tell the doubters, who question Israel’s 
future, share the identica] blind spot which 
distorted the view of their forbears during 
this Nation's revolutionary era. But they 
fail to grasp the quality of the pioneering 
spirit which erupts to give birth to a demo- 
cratic way of life. They fail to perceive the 
quality of the people of Israel, whose high 
spirit of adventure, rooted in concepts of 
human freedom, are this century’s counter- 
part of the pioneers who pushed the frontier 
of our own America westward. 

Because the ty God is the world’s 
shepherd, Israel shall not want any, good 
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thing. The Almighty has restored the souls 
of the Jewish people; He leadeth them beside 
still waters and into green pastures, for’ His 
name’s sake. The people of Israel are con. 
scious that their glory and destiny are not on 
the ground—never beneath their fee 

are flames on the lofty heights of far hori. 


zons. 
EvuGENE BERTRAM WILLAnp, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Reo- 
orD, I include the following scholarly 
and well-prepared address by Hon. James 
A. Farley at the annual dinner of the 
Orange County Democratic committee 
held at the Bear Mountain Inn, Bear 
Mountain, N. Y., on May 24, 1958: 
Appress By Hon. James A. FaRey, For 

CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL Democratic Com 

TEE, ANNUAL DINNER, ORANGE COUNTY Dem- 

OCRATIC COMMITTEE, BEAR MOUNTAIN INN, 

Bear MounrTaAIN, N. Y., May 24, 1958 


I was happy indeed when I received John 
Stillman’s invitation to attend this gathering 
tonight. It has been a number of years since 
I had the opportunity to partake of the hos- 
pitality of Orange County Democrats, and I 
am delighted to be with you. Orange County 
Democrats and their organization, under the 
leadership of John Stillmah, are most cer- 
tainly entitled to congratulations. As a long- 
time believer and practitioner in party 
strength, party discipline, and party accom- 
plishment, I feel that the gains made in 
Orange County in last year’s election should 
give heart and hope for bigger and better 
Democratic victories to come. More power — 
to you, John, and to the party’s workers and 
supporters. 

This is my home territory. I was born in 
nearby Grassy Point, as was our State com- 
mittee chairman, Michael H. Prendergast, 
and it is most pleasing to me to be sitting 
here tonight at the same table with him. 
Grassy Point is a very small community and ~ 
may I say boastfully there is no other com- 
munity of its size in this State nor in any 
other which has given two chairmen to the 
Democratic State organization. From the 
moment of his.election, Mike Prendergast has 
worked fearlessly and tirelessly for the best 
interests of the Democratic Party in New 
York State and he has earned and won the 
esteem, the admiration and affection of Dem- 
ocratic Party members throughout the State. 

May I also congratulate the De ‘ 
Party in the State of New York on the 
did leadership that has been given the 
by Carmine DeSapio since he assumed 1 
post of Democratic national commit 
for the State of New York. He has work 
diligently to advance the interest of the 
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eratic leaders in every county in the St# 
and in working with Governor Harriman 
Chairman Prendergast they have 
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which, in my judgment, will be C 
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in the November election. 


Now to go back to where I started when I 


said this is my home 
Grassy Point, 48 years ago, I 
steps in public ‘affairs 
the Hudson to the Potomac and indeed 
the Potomac to the Seine, the Rhine 
even the Congo and the Ganges. 


for 48 years—and 
of the way. I hope 
lifelong devotion to our Democratic Party— 
excepting to say. that the enduring friend- 
ships—with the broad, generous and talented 
statesmen it has produced are among. the 
most rewarding experiences of my life. 

What I wish to discuss tonight, however, 
is the Democratic Party—as the dynamic 
factor in the solution of our country’s prob- 
lems. I believe that history has already 
rendered a very favorable verdict. But I be- 
lieve that, in the examination of that ver- 
dict will be found not only the validation of 
our past actions; in it will be found the rea- 
son for our present strength—and the solu- 
tion of the problems which, in the very near 
future, the American people will again sum- 
mon the Democratic Party to solve. 

In discussing this, I should like to make 
it adequately clear that I am not discuss- 
ing James A. Farley as a person. I 
am describing the important func- 
tions of the chairman of the National Dem- 
ocratic Committee. That office I happened 
to hold at a time of national crisis. It is to 
the functions of this office I am addressing 
myself. I will say, in passing, however, that 
as the highest reward within the power of 
the people of the Democratic Party there is 
no other office I have occupied for which I 
am more grateful—nor one which has given 
me more satisfaction. 

My thesis here tonight is this simple. I 
believe that the party should coordinate the 
Executive and the Congress and accept re- 


sponsibility for the policies before the Amer- ’ 


ican people. I further believe that if the 
Executive in promulgating its legislation fails 
to achieve the approval of the Congress then 
itshould accept that result. Ido not believe 
in expanding the constitutional prerogatives 
of the Presidency to circumvent the will of 
the Congress. Here again I agree with a 
great weight of constitutional authority; 
without this safeguard sur government -of 
checks would be far out of balance. 
‘. The manner of handling the 1932 crisis 
had been the subject of much conversation 
between President-elect Roosevelt and my- 
self as chairman of the National Democratic 
Committee. We were faced with the worst 
Possible of em the measures 
had to be swift and effective. Therefore—it 
Was decided—that the pattern of Jefferson 


and Wilson should be our method of opera- ~ 


tion. The President delegated to me, as 
chairman of the National Democratic Com- 
mittee, the responsibility of coordinating 
the policies of the White House with the 

ratic leaders on the Hill. The Demo- 
cratic Party took full responsibility before 
& American people for the action of, both. 

ated in policy, the two branches of 
government submitted themselves to the 
American people as an administration. It 
is my considered opinion that the legislation 
Of those first two terms are unmatched by 
any similar period of American history. It 
is my further conviction that through both 
Method and effect Franklin D. Roosevelt 
takes his rightful place with the great im- 
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plishments themselves. It is the method by 
which they were effected. That is, the con- 
sultation of the-Congress by the Executive, 
and the single responsibility of both, through 
their political-party, to the American people. 
History must judge the edifice of the past. 
But it is the tools which fashioned it, the 
Democratic Party of which I speak tonight. 
Forty-eight years ago, when I was the Demo- 
cratic town chairman of Stony Point, Ameri- 
can history had come to a vortex, which was 
a century in the building. There was a grave 
question as to whether our 18th Century 
Constitution had enough elasticity to contain 
the 19th century industrial revolution. Ex- 
perience had not taught its bitter lessons, as 
yet. Capital and labor regarded themselves 
as mortal enemies; they had yet to learn 
they were partners. Government and busi- 
ness eyed each other with mutual distrust 
and Aear; they had yet to learn their inter- 
dependence. It was not into an era of politi- 
cal enlightenment I stepped as a youth. It 
was an arena. 

Permit me to review the forces. The Con- 
stitution had been hardly ratified before 
Chief Justice Marshall had extended the Fed- 
eral jurisdiction—deliberately and inten- 
tionally—cutting down the power of the 
States. In the great case of Gibbons v. Ogden 
he ruled that the New York State Legislature 
could not govern the navigable waters of this 
Hudson River, and the all-important inter- 
state commerce jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government became the law of the land. 


Now, I consider the following to be one of 
the most important factors in my life, and 
most certainly the fundamental principle by 
which I arrived at my decisions in public 
affairs: President Thomas Jefferson, perceiv- 
ing the vast growth of Federal power, was 
insistent that the executive and the legisla- 
tive branches be jointly responsible to the 
people. To do this he invented the party 
system, as we know it. The important factor 
was that Jefferson, the. great initiator, in- 
variably consulted the Congress on ali his 
legislation. Up until that time, the Ameri- 
can Government consisted of a number of 
brilliant and able people, in loose coordi- 
nation, but essentially individual talents. 

Jefferson's step provided the American peo- 
ple not only with a policy but a means of 
expressing their will through party machin- 
ery. Iagree with the vast majority of politi- 
cal scholars, by the creation of disciplined 
parties, that machinery was brought into ex- 
itsence by which a free people could actually 
govern themselves. I say disciplined parties 
because one has merely to look at the plight 
of France today to see the effect of lack of 
party discipline, without which the entire 
Nation is at the mercy of splinter representa- 
tion. 

This great Jeffersonian principle was an 
active political factor a half-century ago be- 
cause succeeding Presidents had placed their 
own interpretation upon it and these inter- 
pretations we at focus in 1908. President 
Jackson had claimed for the Executive the 
right to interpret which laws he would en- 
force, and equal right, he insisted, with Chief 
Justice Marshall’s interpretation that the 
Court could declare which laws were consti- 
tutional. President Jackson claimed he was 
the single public servant elected by all of 
the people of the United States and that, 
therefore, he had close to legislative powers 
as Chief Executive. President Lincoln ela- 
borated these powers. He claimed and exer- 
cised the right to raise an army without ask- 
ing Congress, pursuant to his duty under 
the Constitution to see that the laws were 
enforced. President Theodore Roosevelt, 
and this is in my ‘time, not only adopted 
President Jackson’s views, he claimed he was 
general of the Republic, and as the 
only elected person by the Nation as a whole 
he could do anything not prohibited by the 
Constitution. Under Chief Justice Taney 
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the Supreme Court had retired from Chief 
Justice Marshall’s position that the Supreme 
Court was the instrument of the Federal 
Government. It had developed the theory 
that it was an impartial referee—mostly be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
States. 

This stage of constitutional evolution 
would have been challenging enough to all 
politically minded young Americans 50 years 
ago. But far more dynamic forces were at 
work. From President Jackson’s time on- 
ward the young West had been bitterly com- 
plaining of the financial stranglehold of the 
East. The great industrial revolution which 
sent bands of steel—the railroads—up 
through these valleys and hills had only 
tightened that hold. There were sporadic ef- 
forts at regulation—the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, for example—but the angry 
voice of the West beat like a surf through the 
mighty Oratory of William Jennings Byran. 

At the same time, even greater forces were 
invoked. The growth of a gigantic Nation 
demanded strongest sinews to build it. First 
came the Irish, then the Germans, then the 
southern peoples of Europe, at the rate of a 
million a year. I pause here to say that 
America, with the possible exception of 
ancient Athens, miraculously provided for her 
own invasion, on condition that the new- 
comers become Americans. 

With both pride and joy, I claim for the 
Democratic Party the distinction of having 
performed that great public service of as- 
similating this vast number of new citizens 
into the American body politic. As a young 
man, I saw my party literally temper the 
harsh winds of a foreign land to the shorn 
lamb of the immigrant. The older immi- 
grants—especially the Irish—who started 
their great migration to this eountry about 
1840 showed the others the ways and the 
customs, because they spoke the language, 
and through the Democratic Party made hu- 
man the new land in which they found them- 
selves. Our party and our party alone fought 
for the public schools. Today, their chil- 
dren’s children seated in the highest and 
most useful places in the land are final testi- 
mony to me of the majesty of the Democratic 
Party. There is no matching record, in my 
opinion, in any nation or at any time of this 
great public service. If America is a melting 
pot the Democratic Party provided both the 
metal and the fire. And, on this, too, the 
historians are agreed. 

I felt, as I stepped into the fight 48 years 
ago, that it was an heroic battleground. 
Now, I am sure of it because upon it.there 
came, at the same time, a great knight— 
President Woodrow Wilson. President Wood- 
row Wilson adopted the views of Jefferson, 
completely. He believed in direct and con- 
current responsibility of the Congress and 
the President. He was the first president 
to address the joint Houses of Congress. He 
made no vast claims of executive preroga- 
tive; he believed in the party responsibility 
of the American people, and he had no more 
firm supporter than myself. Wilson’s tech- 
nique was immediately effective—the great 
Federal Reserve Act was passed and it has 
been the backbone of our financial system 
since. I, of course, had no notion at that 
time that I, 20 years later, as chairman of 
the National Democratic Committee would 
be called upon to fulfill the constitutional 
pattern set by Jefferson and energized by 
Wilson, but the moves of this great President 
had my undivided attention. When 20 years 
later, to the day, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt entered the White House, upon me, 
as chairman of the National Democratic 
Committee, fell the duty of reinstituting and 
effecting the joint responsibility of the Ex- 
ecutive and the Congress to the American 
people, for the emergency measures which 
had to be taken. The banks were closed. 
The emergency was great. Now, and this is 
my message here tonight, the great princi- 
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ples of Jefferson and Wilson, through party 
responsibility, worked. In 100 days 100 
laws were passed and as Speaker RAYBURN 
remarked last month, not one has been 
repealed. As Democratic National chairman 
and, of course, as a Cabinet member, it 
was my duty to effect the legislation for the 
next 8 years. Often, very often, the con- 
gressional leaders were of different view but 
they recognized the high concept of party 
responsibility to the American people. Near- 
ly all of that legislation is so well established 
that it needs but recitation to establish its 
authenticity. Is there any group which op- 
poses the social security—which would put 
18 million Americans back into the class of 
homeless family dependents? Is there any- 
one to oppose the insurance of bank savings? 
Is there anyone to deny that the security 
markets are better off under regulation? Our 
opponents who once decried these measures 
are now attempting to present themselves to 
the American people as the ones who aug- 
mented them. It would be historically 
absurd for them to claim that they origi- 
nated them. 

Now, I do not recite the manner in which 
the Democratic Party solved the problems 
of the past for the vain purpose of claiming 
glory for the party. On the contrary, I 
am speaking to you tonight as Democrats— 
Democrats whom the American people will 
again summon to power in the hour cf 
crisis. It is my absolute conviction that 
we have the means to solve it. The Jeffer- 
son-Wilson-Roosevelt approach of party re- 
sponsibility to the American people is a 
benevolent cycle of confidence. Why, in 
times of stress, should not the American 
people trust that great party, which has 
never failed to trust them? However, we 
must depend not on our past record but 
on our present intelligent energy. 

I point not to the solution but the method 
by which it was reached; and energetic 
Democratic Party responsive to the inteili- 
gent will of the American people is the key 
to the future. 

I say to you, as your fellow Democrat, we 
belong at the helm of the Ship of State. 
We are not sailors who hate the sea. There 
is no great storm in our national history, 
which does not bear witness of our party’s 
greater strength. 

As certainly as Washington’s Army 
brought his victorious steps to Newburgh, 
as certainly as Gen. Anthony Wayne's in- 
domitable will brought him, though on a 
stretcher, to the heights of Stony Point, 
the fighting Democratic Party brought a 
full and I trust useful career to this speaker. 
The present need and therefore the current 
opportunity is even greater than it was 48 
years ago. These faithful banks of the Hud- 
s0n are woven deep into the fabric of our 
Nation. From this valley have come Gov- 
ernors and Presidents. It affords me the 
deepest satisfaction that this tradition of 
the valley is unflagging, and all of us here 
tonight have much reason for additional 
pleasure and pride because this very area 
has produced our great governor, Averell 
Harriman. Governor Harriman has given 
the people of the State of New York an 
outstanding administration. His wise de- 
cisions and just conclusions, his sound and 
humane policies have all followed in the 
tradition of Gov. Alfred E. Smith, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and Herbert H. Lehman. 

I have no doubt that Governor Harriman 
and his associates on the Democratic State 
ticket will be elected next November. But 
that is not enough. From now until the 
polis close on November 4 everyone here 
tonight and thousands like you in every 
county in the State must work continuously 
to the end that this victory for Democratic 
State candidates will be comparable to those 
of Smith, Roosevelt, and Lehman. 

As certainly as I reported to Governor 
Roosevelt in 1930, I report to you tonight that 
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the call to our party is coming again from 
the Nation. From your hearts must come 
your answer—as Democrats and as Ameri- 
cans. 





America: Land of Opportunity Unlimited 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave obtained, I insert in the REcoRD 
my address delivered to a German social 
gathering in Cleveland on Sunday, May 
18, on America: Land of Opportunity 
Unlimited: ‘ 

During my years in Congress I have had 
many occasions to explain and defend the 
cause of the European people of German 
ethnic origin who were among the victims 
who endured great human suffering during 
and after World War II. It is with regret, 
therefore, that the urgency of matters now 
before Congress would not permit me this 
pleasure and opportunity. 

In looking back over the years which fol- 
lowed in the wake of World War II, I believe 
that one of the greatest human tragedies in 
history was the expulsion of the people of 
German ethnic origin, whom we know as 
Volksdeutsch, from the countries of central 
and eastern Europe. 

The spirit of bitterness and hatred which 
attended the war, prepared the groundwork 
for this expulsion. The evil leaders of the 
Soviet Union not only wanted to punish 
all persons of German origin, but having 
prepared a deceitful plan to occupy all the 
liberated countries, they deemed it necessary 
to forcibly expel these people from the areas 
they intended to occupy with the Red Army. 
I have long held that this expulsion was an 
integral part of the Russian plan for extend- 
ing their empire and imposing their dicta- 
torial, godless system upon all the people 
of the world. 

It is clear to me that the Russians realized 
the ethnic Germans of central and eastern 
Europe would always remain a large ob- 
stacle to their plans, and that is what caused 
them to engage in programs of expulsion 
which cost the lives of nearly a million per- 
sons of German origin, together with untold 
suffering for many millions more. 

The Russians also had. another reason for 
the forced expulsion of Germans. They felt 
that a devastated Germany, with most of 
the democratic leadership elements killed 
off by Hitler -or the war, could be thrown 
into a state of utter chaos and anarchy by 
the presence of 12 million homeless, proper- 
tyless, jobless, and disillusioned Volksdeutsch 
and Reichdeutsch, But history records that 
this part of the Russian strategy backfired on 
them. Contrary to their hopes for chaos and 
anarchy in Germany, the Volksdeutsch and 
Reichdeutsch quickly became powerful ele- 
ments for solidifying the German nation, op- 
posing Communist actions at disunity, and 
by their industry and faith in God, stabiliz- 
ing and reconstructing Germany in a manner 
that is unprecedented in history. , 

Today this happy fact stands as one of the 
great bulwarks of freedom, because the new 
Germany stands as an equal and important 
partner with the United States in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Alliance, a defense arrange- 
ment which has both prevented world war IIT 
and prohibited the Russian Communists 
from making further conquests on the Euro- 
pean Continent. " ‘ 

Those of you who endured the long suffer- 
ing of expulsion from your homeland and 
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who now have voluntarily come to the Uniteq 
States to make a new life, have a great and 
rich tradition to preserve. Here you have 
been welcomed by your relatives, friends, 
and coreligionists. Here the doors have been 
opened to you and your children for a happy, 
fruitful, productive, and rewarding life, 
There is no limit to what you and your 
children can accomplish here in the Unite 
States. Here you have found that all the 
individual liberties and human freedoms, 
without which life becomes a drudgery, have 
been yours for the asking. These basic hu- 
man guaranties are what have made America 
the land of opportunity unlimited. 

On this happy occasion when all of you 
have gathered together to renew old friend- 
ships and to exchange your experiences of 
the past years, I urge that all of you renew 
your faith in our Christian civilization, and 
rededicate yourselves to making the world 
in which we live a better place for ourselves 
as well as for generations to come. 

In this inspiring task, I know you can 
always count upon the support, counsel, and 
warm hand of the Lutheran Refugee Service 
which assisted you in finding a new life in 
the United States and which has done so 
much to help all refugees who have come to 
our shores, realize their hopes and aspi- 
rations. 





Extension of the Civil Rights Commission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to extend the life 
of the Civil Rights Commission until 
June 1, 1960. This measure is designed 
to give the Commission a full 2 years 
in which to operate, as intended by Con- 
gress. 

Under terms of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957, the Commission is to submit its 
report by September 7, 1959. The Com- 
missioners were confirmed by the other 
body on March 4, and Staff Director 
Tiffany was confirmed by the other body 
on May 14 of this year. 

The original intent of Congress, in 
passing the civil rights bill, was to give 
the Civil Rights Commission 2 years t0 
carry out its work. That intent is im- 
plicit in the language of the measure. 

However, only about 15 months re- 
main for the Commission to operate with 
a full membership and a staff director. 
It would be inimical to the spirit of the 
legislation to force them to try to ful- 
fill their mission with inadequate time. 
To reinstate the Commission to its full 
powers, I am introducing this bill te ex- 
tend the life of the Commission until 
June 1, 1960—roughly 2 years from the 
date it will be fully organized for work. 

The Civil Rights Commission repre- 
sents a golden opportunity for promoting 
greater understanding and coope 
among the races. Its factfinding work 
can do much to unearth abuses of civil 
rights. Its powers to recommend cof 
rective legislation and other moves can 
do much to prevent future occurrences 
of such discrimination in all fields. 

Extension of the Civil Rights 


sion’s life span will enable it to do its 


job adequately and well. 
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or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege to address a group of Repub- 
licans in my State last Saturday, when 
I delivered an address before the Wis- 
consin State Republican Convention. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the ad- 
dress printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THe KEYS TO REPUBLICAN Victory: Party 
UNITY AND PARTY PULFILLMENT OF THE NEW 
Nezeps OF A CHANGING AMERICA IN THE 
Atomic AGE 


(Statement by Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, Re- 
publican, of Chippewa Falls, at Wisconsin 
State Republican Convention, May 24, 
1958) 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen of the 
convention, Mrs. Wiley and I are glad to be 
here to exchange ideas on the coming elec- 
tion in our State and in our Nation. 

You and I are here today to talk about, 
and to work for, the victory of the Republi- 
can Party. 

Our party deserves to be successful this 
coming November. 

But, if we are to be successful, it is up 
to you and to me to demonstrate to Wiscon- 
sin and to America that we have the answers 
to the changing world of 1958. 

Tam here today to talk about some of the 
most vital matters which affect you, and all 
the people of our State. 

And the greatest of all these issues is the 
issue of avoiding world war III. That in- 
cludes making sure that this continent is 
never attacked by an enemy. 

This is the first and greatest challenge: 
Peace. Our task is to keep America adequate 
to the changing world, with its changing 
conditions. I will tell you a little more about 
that a little later on. 


AMERICA IS CHANGING DYNAMICALLY 
And I am here also today to talk to you 


about prosperity in our own State of Wis- 


consin. I mean full employment of our citi- 
zens in our fine manufacturing plants. I 
mean prosperity for Wisconsin’s great tourist 
industry here in America’s Vacation Land. 
I mean prosperity for the farmers here in 
America’s Dairyland. 

But here again industry is changing; farm- 
ing is changing; the tourist industry 
changing. And it is up to us to prove that 
We have the answers to these changing needs. 

We cannot live in our yesteryears. We 
tannot have our heads in the sand. We must 
®pply to the science of government, prac- 
tical, methods. The Republi- 
an Party can do this, and will do this. 
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First of all, it is up to us to get the facts— 
the scientific facts, the geographic, the eco- 
nomic, the political facts. It is up to us to 
understand how Wisconsin has changed, how 
America has changed, how the challenge to 
the Republican Party has changed. 

Solutions which might have been ade- 
quate 5, 10, 15 years ago, are not adequate 
today. We are in an age of exploration, and 


we are dealing with new forces, like nuclear. 


energy. We are seeking to guide the Nation 
into the unknown, including the exploration 
of outer space. 

We are opening up new frontiers for peace. 


WISCONSIN CAN BE FIRST IN SCIENCE THROUGH 
MURA PROJECT 


Here in our State, I am trying to make sure 
that this great science-minded State of ours 
is first in scientific development. 

Iam trying to bring to our State what can 
prove to be one of the greatest single instru- 
ments for man’s unlocking the mysteries of 
matter, the atom. How? ‘Through the 
$100 million high-speed physics accelerator, 
a new form of atom-smasher. It is our task 
to try to get funds authorized so that this 
accelerator can be constructed near Madison, 
under the auspices of the Midwest Univer- 
sities Research Association. 

Why? 

So that Wisconsin will be first in science, 
first in industry; but infinitely more im- 
portant, so that America will be first in 
strength and preparedness. 

“But now, let me tell you further why it 
is sO important that we keep up with these 
changing times. Let me tell you how, within 
the years of my service as your Senator in 
Washington, the world has changed, America 
has changed, Wisconsin has changed. 

Once we understand these changes, we 
will have vision for the future; we will grasp 
what is necessary to guide the ship of state. 
“Without vision, the people perish.” With- 
out understanding of these changing forces, 
we might not be adequate. 

Look back, then, to 1939, and compare it 
to the America of today. 


THE SEAWAY—IDEA IN 1939, REALITY IN 1959 


In January 1939, the very idea of a fourth 
ocean coast for America—a Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway seemed, as you may recall, 
like only a dream. 

But in the spring of 1959, that dream will 
become a wonderful reality. The St. Law- 
rence seaway, enacted under a Republican 
President by a Republican Congress, but with 
full bipartisan support, will transform the 
Middle West. We will become next-door port 
neighbors to the world. 

Twenty years—that is the difference in 
time. But the Milwaukee of 1959 and the 
Wisconsin of 1959 are in a new age—a high- 
speed age, in a contracted world. 


HIGHER INCOME FOR AMERICA 


Then, two decades ago, we were a nation 
of about 132 million; now, we are a nation 
of about 173 million. (And our population 
is rising by over 3 million a year.) 

Then, we had a national income of about 
$50 billion. Now, we have a national income 
(in spite of the recession) of about $334 
billion. 

Then, we had a national product of about 
$60 billion; now, we have a national product 
of $430 billion. (Let’s remember these facts 
of growth, my friends, when our opponents, 
the spreaders of gloom and doom try to dis- 
tort the national picture.) 


Then, in 1939, the world was large; it took 
44 days to go around it. Now, we can fly 
around it in 40 hours. With jets, the At- 
lantic will be crossed in 4 hours. 

Then, speaking very frankly, Wisconsin 
was isolated, mentally and physically. Now, 
because Wisconsin is nearer to attack over 
the Arctic Circle than is New York City, we 
know that physical isolation has gone out 
the window. 

Then, there had been no concept of a 
Pearl Harbor. Blitz attack hit us that Sun- 
day morning, December 7, 1941. It alerted 
us, at least in part, to the changed facts of 
life on the international stage. 

When Pearl Harbor broke, the world was 
still large. The Pacific was still a barrier. 
After the attack, we had 2 years to pick up 
the pieces and prepare to counterattack. 
Had we been awake previously, we could have 
saved, perhaps, $100 hillion in money, tens 
of thousands of American boys’ lives, and 2 
years of war. 

Then, we knew nothing about the A-bomb 
or the hydrogen bomb. The A-bomb at Hiro- 
shima took 70,000 lives and wounded 70,000 
more. 

Today, an all-out enemy attack on Amer- 
ica could cost 70 million—I repeat, 70 mil- 
lion—lives in a matter of hours. 

Avoidance of another Pearl Harbor is, 
therefore, at the very top of our priority list— 
the list of our great President, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, and your list and mine. 


THE DEADLY EVIL—COMMUNISM 


And what about the very source of possible 
attack? 

In 1939, the Communist danger existed 
but in nothing like the strength that it 
does today. 

We had little realization of this evil, 
dynamic force that since has burst over 
the world stage. It has taken into its orbit 
since the close of the war, over 700 miilion 
human souls; it now occupies about one- 
fourth of the globe’s land surface. Today, 
it is on the march in its drive for complete 
world conquest. 

And what about changes on the American 
scene? 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT FIGURES 


During the 1930’s there were as many as 
13 million unemployed, and some 40 mil- 
lion employed. Not until World War It did 
we solve the unemployment problem. 

Now, there are some 63 million employed— 
virtually the highest peacetime level in our 
history, despite the fact that 54% million are 
unemployed. 

With 63 million employed, we have 
reached the highest standard of living in 
our history, with more comforts and con- 
veniences than we dreamed of 20 years ago. 

NEW EMPHASIS ON WORLD TRADE 

Part of our high standard comes from our 
international trade. It supplies us essential 
materials without ‘which we might hardly 
build a single automobile, much less a single 
tank or plane. 

Four and one-half million United States 
jobs depend on international trade. Seven- 
hundred and fifteen thousand jobs last year 
were created alone by our aid expenditures. 

Here are some of the available facts on 
United States and Wisconsin exports for the 
year 1957, as contrasted with 1939: 

Total national exports: 1957, $19.5 billion; 
1939, $3.2 billion. 
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Agriculture: 
million. 

Dairy export (sales): 
1939, $7 million. 

Agricultural exports under 
programs: -1957, $1.7 billion. 

Wisconsin dairy exports (1956): 
lion. 

THIS ALL ADDS UP TO NEW CHALLENGES 


What does all this add up to? 

It adds up to the importance of not liv- 
ing in yesterday, but in meeting the needs 
of today and tomorrow. 

MEETING THE COMMUNIST THREAT 


A 1%-ton Soviet Sputnik III circles over 
our heads, high in outer space. Soviet sub- 
marines—the world’s largest fleet—lurk off 
our coast. Soviet guided missiles are in 
place in northern Siberia. One-hundred and 
seventy-five Red army divisions are stationed 
in eastern Europe. 

And the Communists are at work through- 
out the free world: in the explosive Middle 
East, in civil-war torn North Africa, in Latin 
America, in South Asia. 

What is our answer? Dare we wear blind- 
folds? Dare we do nothing? 

Of course not. 

THE BIG PROBLEM WE ALL AGREE ON 


No matter how much men may differ— 
and very honestly—on some of the details of 
our foreign policy, they cannot differ on this 
obvious fact: The big problem, the overall 
problem, is the maintenance of peace, seeing 
that no third world war comes upon us. 

Therefore, we have to maintain modern 
military strength to deter the Kremlin from 
starting such a war. And military strength 
today, requires allies—strong allies. Let me 
point out that thus far, our allies have spent 
on military defense $120 billion, while our 
military aid to them amounts to $20 billion. 

We have to recognize that we can’t live in 
this house alone. We need allied divisions 
manning the ramparts in Turkey, Greece, 
Korea, Western Germany, and elsewhere. 

Meanwhile, we have to keep on testing our 
nuclear weapons sc as to advance both our 
striking and our defensive capabilities. Part 
of these tests will provide the answer to an 
anti-missile missile to help defend continen- 
tal United States. 

THE SCIENTIFIC RACE EVERYWHERE 


Meanwhile, we are seeking to grasp the 
forces underlying electronics, astrophysics, 
geophysics, atomic energy, automation, and 
other new developments of which we had al- 
most no knowledge, but a few years back. 

So, this is a world vastly different from a 
generation ago. We stand upon the thresh- 
old of still newer phases of development in 
jet flight, in communication, transportation, 
production, distribution. We are in a world, 
lifting its borders into outer space; a world 
of exploration and research and technical 
development, such as mankind has never 
seen. 

HOLDING BACK INFLATION AND BEATING 
RECESSION 


In connection with all of this, in order to 
keep America strong, you and I know, as 
Republicans and as Americans,. we must 
maintain our economic equilibrium. The 
Republican Party can and will provide the 
answers. To do this, we recognize that there 
is the obligation locally, statewide, and na- 
tionally of meeting head-on the unemploy- 
ment situation. 

Every citizen, including the leaders of 
labor and of management, must 
the tremendous challenge involved in meet- 
ing the twin problem of unemployment and 
inflation. 

There must be engendered a spirit of co- 
operation which will help hold down both 
excessive price and wage increases during 
this recession period. 


1957, $4.5 billion; 1939, $6.5 
1957, $72 million; 
government 


$18 mil- 
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APPLYING THE SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT 


Thus, we are talking, my friends, about 
applying the science of government in this 
challenging age. 

Primarily, that’s a matter of the individ- 
ual—you and I—learning to govern himself, 
getting rid of any little foxes of hate and 
bigotry and intolerance and selfishness that 
would destroy the vines, so there might be 
no fruit of stabilized government. 

CHECKS AND BALANCES IN UNIONS 


We Americans have to relearn self-reliance. 
Yes, too, we have to relearn constitutional 
principles. 

When our fathers formed this Federal 
Union, they created a government of checks 
and balances under the Constitution. They 
recognized that power in the hands of 
human beings becomes tyrannical—that no 
man or group could be trusted with abso- 
lute power. That’s why they created this, 
a government of checks and balances, of 
separation, not centralization of power. 

Let’s apply that in Congress today. It is 
the general conclusion in Congress that the 
wrong conduct of certain labor leaders, in 
infringing upon the rights of the members 
of unions definitely calls for a revamping of 
the Taft-Hartley law. 

Sound amendments should provide addi- 
tional security for the laboring man him- 
self—for his job, for his investment in union 
welfare funds, and for his right to secret 
ballot. 

Why? So that he, himself, will have 
more to do and to say in relation to his own 
union. And so, that he and his family will, 
by sound checks and balances within unions, 
be fully protected against any possible abuse 
of power. 

We want tyranny nowhere—not on the 
home front, or on the foreign front. 

When I went to Washington in 1939, 
Poland was free, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, and all the Balkan and Baltic 
States were free. But now they are under 
the tyrannical hands of the Kremlin. 

You and I know that freedom, political 
and economic, etc., calls for constant sacri- 
fices by those who would preserve it. 

Liberty has gone out the window in all 
these other countries that I have mentioned. 
It must not go out here. 

As leaders, it is our business—yours and 
mine—to furnish direction and guidance and 
inspiration in these challengng times. 

Then we will have that vision which will 
mean that the people and our way of life will 
not perish, 

But I repeat, our big job, above all, is to 
maintain the peace. 


THE MECHANICS OF ACHIEVING OUR GOALS 


Now, let me discuss a bit of mechanics. 

The decisions which you, the delegates at 
this convention have made and are making, 
are based upon what you feel to be in the 
best interests of our State and Nation and 
our party. Your present decisions and 
future decisions must be based on the 
facts—some of which I have previously men- 
tioned. 

But now, in the remaining few minutes, I 
am going to talk about our specific needs 
as a party. 

And I am going to make one principal 
point: We need true teamwork, if our party 
is to win in November. 

But, more important, teamwork is es- 
sential if America is to enjoy peace and 
prosperity. 

PARTY’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR PROSPERITY 

Why doI so stress teamwork? The answer 
is simple: Since we Wisconsinites have deep 
convietions, yes, often differing convictions 
on domestic and foreign issues, you and I 
know that the Republican Party might end 
up by warring against itself. 






My hope is that we can avoid such interna} 
warfare. 

That does not mean that you and I should 
sacrifice our own principles. It does not 
mean that any one Republican in this con. 
vention hall, or outside, should be a rubber. 
stamp of another. 


But it does mean that we should try to 


work out in a spirit of mutual respect, coop. 
eration, and ‘understanding, a program 
which will serve the best interests of our 
State and country, and our party. 

A PROGRAM FOR FUTURE COOPERATION 


What, then, should be our program for 
cooperation? 

What should be a program that would avoid 
the internal disputes with which you and I 
are familiar? 

I am not going to rake over the coals the 
old sores of those past disputes. I say, let 
the dead past bury its dead. I say, let us 
work with teamwork, so that in the future, 
there will be as much ‘harmony as possible, 

Let us remember that the Republican Party 
is a people’s party, a party of, by, and for 
the people. 

You and I know that there is no place in 
it for czars or czarinas. There is room in it 
for the conservative and the liberal, for the 
independent, but certainly, not the Com 
munist. 

Let me suggest a few points in a plan for 
State teamwork: 

1. The Republican Party of Wisconsin must 
be unalterably committed to faith and con- 
fidence in our State, and in America’s future, 
as the leading land of freedom and oppor- 
tunity. 

We know that, right in our own neighbor- 
hood, there are enormous unfilled demands 
for new appliances, for new homes, for 
schools, for playgrounds, for roads, for hun- 
dreds of other types of comforts and con- 
veniences. All this means an expanding 
economy for Wisconsin. 

The Republican Party knows that our 
farmers need more income. But it knows, 
too, that we have had a far more successful 
record under the Eisenhower administration 
than our farmers were able to achieve under 
previous administrations. 

*2. Awareness of our responsibilities abroad. 

Just as teamwork can win for America at 
home, teamwork can win for America abroad. 

Again, this does not mean that we should 
be the rubberstamp of our allies, any more 
than we want them to be our rubberstamp. 

We have honest differences with our 
friends. Let those differences be voiced. But 
let there be no recrimination, not against 
France which is, as you know, in the midst 
of a historic crisis, nor against other lands. 
No, let there be a maximum of harmony 
among friends, especially as it is in the inter- 
est of international security against commu- 
nism. 

8. Pride in our State government at 
Madison. 


Let there be teamwork between the Federal 


Government and the State here at home, 

I say that there has been fine teamwork 
between Washington and Madison in these 
past years. 

I can tell you of a dozen instances where 
our hard-working, able Gov. Vern Thomson 
has worked hand in hand with your publie 


- servants in Washington. 


Vern Thomson is a battler for Wisconsit, 
and he is respected throughout our State and 
in Washington for his devotion to the 
interest. 

The Eisenhower administration want 
strong State governments; it does not 
to deprive State governments of their 1 
sponsibilities and rights. 

Vern Thomson has acted time and 
to work out with W: mn p 


pid 





which can and should be solved at the po 
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At the same time, he has not hesitated 
to point up those in which the Federal 
Government must t action to help the 

tes. 
a great Republican, Abraham Lincoln, 
you remember, said it is the business of 
Government to do for the people what they 
cannot do for themselves. 

*  ,HINKING ANEW AND ACTING ANEW 


I have not attempted (in these few brief 
moments) to do a thorough analysis of the 
problems facing us. 

But, I have tried to get across, as I see 
them, some of the facts of life today—the 
new facts. 

Ever since 1939, it has been my privilege to 
serve you, the people of Wisconsin in the 
Senate. j 

During those years, the world has changed. 
The problems facing the Republican Party 
have changed. 

The first Republican President, whom I 
have quoted to you before, Abraham Lin- 
coln, stated, “‘As our cause is new, we must 
think anew and act anew.” 

Let me paraphrase that statement, “A 
changed and diminishing world calls for new 
yision. Without vision the people perish.” 

Cities like Milwaukee face new problems. 
Wisconsin faces new problems. Old, moth- 
eaten formulas will not work. 

To meet these new problems, the very 
least we can do is try to work together asa 
team, 

CENTRIPETAL AND CENTRIFUGAL FORCES IN PARTY 


Within a party, there are always what you 
might call centripetal and centrifugal forces 
at work. 

There are forces which would tear us apart, 
and there are forces which unite us. 

Let us see if we can practice the wise ad- 
monition given to us in the holy scripture, 
“Behold how good it is for brethren to dwell 
in unity.” 

The Republican Party faces a great chal- 
lenge, and a great opportunity. There is no 
good reason under the sun why we should 
not continue our worthy Republican admin- 
istration in Madison. 

There is no good reason why we should not 
have an overwhelmingly Republican State 
legislature once again. 

There is no good reason why we cannot 
strengthen our position in the United States 
Congress 


But, to do so, we must try to narrow our 
areas of internal disagreement and widen our 
areas of agreement. 


CONCLUSIONS 


“ Tam sure we can agree on the following: 

1. The leadership of the Western World 
is in our hands. Yes; the safety of the 
World can be said to be in our hands. We 
must see to it that a third world war doesn’t 
happen. If it should it could obliterate 
Mankind. ; 


So to be true to ourselves, we must play 


ig @creature of the law and should be held 
to strict accountability to the law for its 
_ No individual or group is above the 


ce 
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ing up for higher standards of living, and 


serves of human energy and resources that 
are opening up throughout the Asian and 


African continents. 


We must not permit the Kremlin to take 
over the one-third of the world in Asia, 


Africa, and the Middle East. 


This then is my theme today. Let us 
unite and strive for peace, for sound po- 


litical and economic government. 


In my opinion, the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Republican Party do not have 
the option as to whether this Government 
or this party will play a great part in the 
world. In this age, both must play a great 


part. 


The party of Lincoln can be true to itself— 
true to the great cause of freedom and jus- 
tice—only if it is awake to the realities of 
the facts of life today and if it meets head-on 


the challenges of our age. 





The Corn Tassel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, for 
over a year now I have been advocating 
that we should designate the corn tassel 
as the American floral emblem. I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter from 
Miss Margo Cairns, of Minneapolis, be 
printed in the Recorp. In the letter 
Miss Cairns defends the corn tassel and 
expresses very pungent criticism of the 
rose as a national floral emblem. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 1, 1958. 
Mrs. CHESTER E. MARTIN, 

Chairman, Gardens Division, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, At+ 
lanta, Ga. 

Dear Mrs. Martin: Several copies of the 
rose resolution as published in the Official 
Call to the Convention have come to me. In 
reading the resolution, Iam puzzled. I wish 
to question you. 

The resolution reads in part: “The rose 
grows in profusion in all States and blooms 
in all seasons of the year.” Does it? Does it 
grow in profusion in all States? Does it 


bloom in all seasons of the year—except in 


greenhouses and florist shops? 

I motored through parts of Georgia one 
year in June. I eagerly looked for the famed 
Cherokee roses, but I didn't see a rose of any 
kind. I was told it was to late in the sea- 
son—the last of June, the month of roses. 

Another statement I must question: “The 
rose by its beauty has won a place in the 
hearts of the American people.” Is beauty 
and popularity sufficient grounds upon which 
to select a national emblem? 

When the Congress of the United States 
chose a national anthem it did not think-.of 
@ popular song with gay words and a gay 


of choice. 
reality. It chose for its anthem a triumphant 
hymn of freedom, one written under great 
stress during stirring times, when the little 
Nation, so , was seriously 
endangered. We cannot all reach the high 
notes of our anthem vocally, but the heart of 
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a true American soars in gratitude and joy 
for the courage and victories of the early 
patriots that made this free Nation possible. 

Theodore Roosevelt stressed freedom all 
his vigorous life. “Freedom,” he said, “is not 
a perpetual endowment, bequeathed by the 
past, put an ideal to be nurtured, day by day, 
reinterpreted to men’s minds, in every gen- 
eration, and reestablished in their lives.’ 

The centennial commission which is 
honoring the birth of our 26th President, 
believes that: “The maintenance of freedom 
in America and throughout the world will 
demand of the average citizen, to some de- 
gree, the integrity, courage, and tenacity of 
purpose that were Washington's; the faith in 
man and in his capacity to govern himself 
that were Jefferson’s; Lincoln’s recognition 
of the equality of all men; Theodore Roose- 
velt’s teachings of the responsibility of citi- 
zenship in a republic; and, finally, the faith 
in God that inspired and sustained ali four.” 

Mrs. Martin, where and when in all the 
stirring building by these four patriots did 
the flower commonly Known as the rose 
play a part? Upon what grounds can a 
thinking American place it beside our flag 
or on the score of our national anthem? 

It was in January 1955 that the original 
motion for the adoption of the rose was in- 
troduced in Congress. I was literally shocked 
into action. 

I wrote a letter to Congress suggesting the 
aptness of the corn tassel. Excerpts were 
widely quoted. Enthusiastic requests came 
for full copies of that letter, and within a 
month a crusade was born to honor the 
flower of our native plant, corn or maize. 

Eager to know to what extent corn Is 
grown across the Nation, I requested sta- 
tistics. I am looking at that list now. In 
June 1955, Georgia had 2,964,000 acres 
planted to corn. Hence Georgia was indus- 
triously serving the food needs of State and 
Nation when the corn-tassel crusade began. 

The rose is already the flower of seven 
nations, so actually the symbol of none. Its 
frequent adoptions have cost it a national 
home. 

The rose is beautiful, but it is also deli- 
cate, fleeting, particular as to location, 
costly in culture, uncertain in blooming—a 
definite luxury. It cannot exemplify a virile 
and energetic people, or epitomize an agri- 
cultural land. The flower of corn, unique, 
graceful, fruitful, whose very color indi- 
cates its value to the Nation, is the crowning 
glory of the plant created to serve man. 

Maize and man form a unity unparalleled 
in history. For countless centuries in the 
Western Hemisphere man has been de- 
pendent upon maize for sustenance. Maize 
cannot seed itself, hence maize is dependent 


on man. Maize and man, each the friend 
of the other. Man and maize, correlated 
forever. 


The corn tassel has proved itself the 
symbol of infinite blessings. Now, in 
deepest gratitude, let us make it the symbol 
of our Nation. 

Earnestly, 
Marco CarRns. 





Day of Remembrance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28,1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include a very timely and well-written 
and very truthful editorial that ap- 
peared in the National Tribune-The 
Stars and Stripes on Thursday, May 29. 
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The editorial follows: 
Day oF REMEMBRANCE 


The 30th day of May 1868, is designated 
for the purpose of strewing with flowers or 
otherwise decorating the graves of comrades 
who died in defense of their country during 
the late rebellion, and whose bodies now lie 
in almost every city, village, and hamlet 
churchyard in the land. In this observance 
no form or ceremony is prescribed, but posts 
and comrades will, in their own way, arrange 
such fitting services and testimonials of 
respect as circumstances may permit. 

The above paragraph is quoted from the 
famous General Order No. 11 of Gen. John 
A. Logan, commander in chief of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, dated May 8, 1868. 
As a result of this order and compliance 
with it on the part of the members of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, Decoration 
Day, as it was known for nearly three gen- 
erations in our history, came into being. 

Decoration Day is now known as Memo- 
rial Day. It is ®@ day set apart in the year 
when hundreds of thousands of reverent 
and grateful citizens take time out to recall 
the memories of those men and women who 
served their country in time of war and 
now lie buried, as General Logan so aptly 
expressed it “in almost every city, village, 
and hamlet churchyard in the land.” 

Since General Logan’s order was issued 
our country has been involved in four inter- 
national conflicts. In addition to these wars 
which took our servicemen far afield in 
the service of their country, the winning of 
the West required service at home against 
hostile Indians as the young nation spread 
itself to fulfill its destiny. 

In memory of these Indian compaigns, 
the Spanish-American War, World Wars I 
and II and the Korean war, patriotic groups 
have sprung up throughout the land to join 
on Memorial Day to pay tribute to their own 
dead. This does not mean that the later 
groups have forgotten the suggestion laid 
down by General Logan with respect to the 
memory of those who fought in the conflict 
of 1861-65. 

Not at all. Those heroes of the long ago 
are also remembered when the newer groups 
meet on May 30 to recall to all our hero 
dead. 

On this particular Memorial Day, some- 
thing new has been added as the Nation 
pays tribute to the dead of World War II 
and the Korean war. On that day, there 
will be interred in Arlington National Ceme- 
tery (the largest and best known of all our 
national burying grounds) 2 unknown serv- 
icemen of World War II and the Korean 
war. 

These bodies have been chosen with care 
and the solemnity due to such an occasion. 
At the conclusion of the ceremonies in 
Arlington, they, too, will lie in state, in 
crypts, adjoining the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier of World War I, there to remain 
enshrined. 

During the years to come, many thou- 
sands of visitors will view Arlington National 
Cemetery and they will pause for a moment 
in silence as they recall—if only for that 
moment—the service rendered by our fight- 
ing men to preserve the peace and happi- 
ness of our beloved country. 

It is a good thing for our country and 
for its people that we should take time out, 
once a year, to pause and refiect on the 
fact that were it not for the men who lie 
buried in cemeteries throughout the land— 
men who fought to preserve the ideals of 
our Nation—those ideals might never have 
been realized. 

It is only right that we should remember 
our war dead but in doing so we would also 
ask that our people not lose sight of the 
living veterans of all our wars who should 
also be remembered—not only on Memorial 
Day—but all during the year. 
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They, too, fought for their country and its 
ideals of liberty and at this time some of 
them require a little help in their older 
days to enable them to live in the decency 
to which their war service entitles them. 

We think it would be well for our citizens, 
young and old, to remember that there are 
many living today who will die and be 
buried in heroes graves and be recalled with 
fiowers and . 

Why should we not remember them now, 
in their hour of need, and see to it that they 
are given a tithe of the reward they so 
justly earned and which they might enjoy 
in the twilight of their years? 

There was something prophetic in the 
words of General Logan when he suggested 
that no particular form or ceremony be 
prescribed but that “posts and comrades 
will in their own way arrange such fitting 
services and testimonials of respect as cir- 
cumstances may permit.” 

One might almost believe that General 
Logan had in mind future wars when our 
people would unite to pay homage to the dead 
of those wars. That his thought was well 
founded is evidenced in the manner in 
which véterans’ organizations, stemming 
from later wars, have joined in on Memorial 
Day to offer their respect and reverence to 
all our war dead. 

May 30 has indeed become Memorial Day 
in its truest sense as we remember the sacri- 
fices made by the men whom we treat with 
the solemn respect due them and renew our 
faith in our country and resolve never to 
lose sight of the fact that were it not for 
these fighting men we might not enjoy to- 
day the prosperity and peace which we have 
striven so long to secure. 





American Policy Toward South American 
Republics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial published in the Anniston (Ala.) 
Star, of April 22, 1958, entitled “Revis- 
ing Foreign Policy.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REVISING FOREIGN PoLicy 


It has been one of the weak spots in the 
present administration at Washington that 
it has to be stirred to action, and its action 
has been uniformly reaction. Now it is 
reaction to South America’s evident resent- 
ment at whatever the administration’s poli- 
cies may be. 

The President himself, in commenting on 
the discourtesies shown Vice President 
Nrxon, affirmed that the treatment of the 
Vice President was not inspired exclusively 
by the Communists. He himself commented 
that there were other reasons. 

But the American people would like to 
know what other reasons the South Ameri- 
can Republics have for resentment. The 
President should tell us what he thinks. 

We need not wait to know what the Presi- 
dent has to say in explanation of the resent- 
ment felt in our southern neighbors. For 
the interpretation the President gives for his 
domestic policies at home goes far to ac- 








count for South American attitudes towards 


us. 

In the first place, no effort is made to 
meet conditions at home until the conqj. 
tions become unbearable. His press is with 
him in announcing that the recession igs 
flattening out, and ‘the people who know 
it is not flattening out are disregarded... 

If the President or any of his Cabinet 
members has ever read Burke, they haye 
forgotten, if they do not plainly ignore, the 
great saying of that liberator. 

Speaking on behalf of the American reyo. 
lutionists, Burke said: “It is not a question 
with me whether you have a right to make 
your people miserable, but whether it is not 
your interest to make them happy.” 

If the administration thinks of re 
its policies towards the‘South American Re- 
publics, they should at once take Burke's 
statement as their golden test. 

For what the rebellious South Americans 
know is that American interest in them is 
less that they should be made happy than 
that the opportunities for exploitation 
should be enlarged with whatever 
that entails for the masses of the people, 





Senator Monroney’s Plan for a Second 
World Bank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp editorials 
which relate to the proposal which our 
colleague the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa {Mr. Monroney] has made for 4 
second world bank. I believe he has re- 
ferred to it as a “world piggy-bank.” He 
has given excellent leadership in the 
presentation of this constructive pro- 
posal, and I was pleased to read, in a 
number of the leading newspapers of the 
Nation, various editorials in support of 
his proposal. 

On the Senate floor I have already 
referred to his proposal; and I am glad 
to see that official consideration is being 
given to it. 

So I ask unanimous consent that an 
article entitled “United States To Con- 
sider a Second World Bank,” written by 
E. W. Kenworthy, and published in the 
New York Times on May 26; and an arti- 
ele entitled “Monroney Plan 
written by Mary Hornaday, and pib- 
lished in the Christian Science Monitor 
on May 22, 1958, be printed in the Ap 
pendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the edite 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: y 
[From the New York Times of May 26, 1958] 


‘Untrep States To Consiper a Seconp Wom? « 


Bank 
(By E. W. Kenworthy) ; 
WASHINGTON.—The administration has de 
cided to give serious consideration to th 
plan for 





establishing a» secone 
world bank to make easy term loans to Ur | 


nations. 
Senator A..S. Mrxe MoNRONEY, Democrat, D 
of Oklahoma, introduced a resolution Is 
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February 24, calling for studies on his plan 
to set up an International Development As- 
sociation to be affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 


nt. 
puing the 3 days of hearings in late 
March, administration officials were cool to 
the plan. They found many obstacles to 
its workability, at least in the form and 
scope proposed by the Senator. 

Last week, however, Senator MoNRONEY 
received letters from C. Douglas Dillon, 
Deputy Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, and Julian B. Baird, Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, proposing a few 
changes in the language of the resolution. 

With these changes, the two officials said, 
the Treasury and State Departments would 
favor passage of the resolution, 

The sending of these letters to the Senator 
followed several informal discussions be- 
tween Government officials and Eugene R. 
Black, president of the World Bank, who 
has long been thinking of an agency afong 
the lines suggested by Mr. Monroney. There 
have also been meetings of these officials and 
Mr. Black with Senator MoNnRONEY. 

The principal request of the administra- 
tion was that the proposed study should be 
conducted by the National Advisory Council 
on International Monetary and Financial 
Problems. The Council’s members are the 
Secretaries of State, Treasury, and Com- 
merce, the Chairman of the Export-Import 
Bank, and the Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 

The Monroney plan has these objectives: 

To enable the World Bank to supplement 
its present bankable loans (loans made at 
commercial interest rates and repayable in 
dollars or other hard currency) with long- 
term loans at low interest rates that would 
be repayable, at least in large part, in local 
currency. 

To get away from primary reliance upon 
the United States to supply capital for de- 
velopment loans to underdeveloped nations, 
and to put such lending on a multilateral 
basis 


To provide a means for using soft local 
currencies in economic development, includ- 
ing those funds accumulated by the United 
States through foreign sale of agricultural 
surpluses. » 

It is Senator Monroney’s contention, 
based on conversations with World Bank offi- 
cials, that many development projects could 
go forward if the bank had the authority to 
make part of its loan repayable in local 
currency. 

As the Senator described the proposed 
International Development Association last 
February, it would be initially capitalized 
with $1 billion in hard currencies, includ- 
ing dollars, Swiss francs, sterling, Deutsche 
Marks, French francs, and Dutch guilders. 
The United States would subscribe $300 mil- 
lion. These initial subscriptions would 
cover the class A voting shares. 

NONVOTING SHARES PLANNED 

There would also be class B nonvoting 
shares, purchased in nonconvertible local 
currency. Senator Monroney did not spec- 
ity any amount of capitalization in these 


- 80ft currencies. 


Mr. Dillon and Robert B. Anderson, Sec- 
tetary of the Treasury. said several objec- 
tions to the plan when he testified on it 
in March. 

They thought the $1 million capitaliza- 
tion in hard currency far too small. When 
Senator Monroney said this would be @ 
Tevolving fund, the officials replied that it 
Was impossible to have a revolving fund 

loans were made chiefly in hard cur- 
tency and repaid in soft. j 
The Government officials also disputed 
Mr. Monroney’s view that some loans might 
Made in soft currencies to finance im- 
Ports in soft-currency areas. They con- 
‘ended that one underdeveloped country 
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would not sell its products to another un- 
derdeveloped country for nonconvertible 
currency and so lose the opportunity to 
earn hard foreign exchange. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of May 
22, 1958] 
MOoNRONEY PLAN REVIVED 
(By Mary Hornaday) 

New Yorx.—Leaders in United States busi- 
ness and public affairs have been informed 
by President Eisenhower’s chief economic aid 
that serious study is being given to the Mon- 
roney proposal for formation of an inter- 
national development association. 

The word was brought here by C. Douglas 
Dillon, Deputy Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, who addressed the Foreign 
Policy Association and then. moved on to an 
off-the-record talk with members of the 
Council on Foreign Relations. 


MONRONEY PLAN INCLUDED 


When Senator A. S. MIKE MOoONRONEY, 
Democrat of Oklahoma, last winter proposed 
his plan as a new adjunct of the World Bank 
to make long-term, low-interest, multi- 
currency loans that the United Nations 
agency finds unbankable, it received a chilly 
reception from the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. But recent disturbances in Latin 
America plus an increase in Soviet economic 
competition has turned a.new light on the 
proposal. 

Along with four other proposals for step- 
ping up United States economic aid, Mr. 
Dillion included possible financial support 
for an international development association 
affiliated with. the World Bank. He said the 
Monroney proposal “may well be a useful 
method to achieve this objective.” 


SOVIET OUTPUT GAINS 


“Eight years ago the gross national prod- 
uct of the Soviet Union was about a third 
of the gross national product of the United 
States. Now it is over 40 percent of ours. 
At present rates of growth in the two coun- 
tries we may expect that Soviet output in 
1962, 4 years from now, will rise to about 
50 percent of our own. While our economy 
has been growing at roughly 4 percent per 
year, theirs has been increasing at 6 or 7 
percent. In industry—that is to say manu- 
facturing and mining—the gap between 
growth rates is even larger. Ours is about 
4 percent, while their rate is closer to 10 
percent. 

“It would be comforting to believe that 
the foreign economic programs of the bloc 
will break down because of inefficiency, poor 
equipment, slow deliveries, and the like,” 
Mr. Dillon declared. “But there is no sign 
that this will be so. On the contrary, there 
is every indication that the bloc programs 
are being managed with efficiency and dis- 
patch.” 

He added that it would not be assumed 
that the Communist assistance programs 
will impose such a strain on the Soviet eco- 
nomic system that they will prove to be a 
flash in the pan. 

The 5-point, stepped-up United States eco- 
nomic prégram pushed by Mr. Dillon in his 
New York speech included: 

A higher level of lending from the de- 
velopment loan fund established by Con- 
gress last year. The institution, established 
to enable the United States to extend loans 
to underdeveloped countries on a flexible 
basis should be allowed to lend $1 billion in- 
stead of the present $600 million, Mr. Dillon 
said. 

Encouragement of other industrialized 
countries of the free world to step up their 
efforts toward less developed countries. 

Devotion of greater United States re- 
sources to international financial stability, 
especially in Latin America where declining 
prices for primary commodities have en- 


dangered foreign exchange earnings. 
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Enactment of the 5-year renewal of the 
trade-agreements legislation asked by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

More cooperation between business and 
Government to promote American private 
investment abroad, 





Soviet World Air Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, each new 
day brings new evidence of the Soviet 
challenge to United States technical su- 
premacy. 

Today, I should like to point out that 
our country is challenged significantly 
in a field which has, heretofore, largely 
escaped our attention, unfortunately, 

I refer to’the tremendous Soviet ad- 
vance in international air passenger 
travel. 

The Soviet State Airline Aeroflot is 
now second in ‘route-milés flown 
throughout the world, in volume, to the 
largest American flag carrier. 

Right now, Soviet air routes reach into 
16 foreign countries. Plans are under- 
way to extend Russian service to addi- 
tional capitals and other major popula- 
tion centers. 

A most interesting article in last Sun- 
day May 25 Milwaukee’ Journal 
pointed out the grim significance of the 
Soviet-United States technical race for 
commercial air supremacy. 

In many respects, American commer- 
cial airlines are very far ahead, as at- 
tested by detailed analysis by the Air 
Transport Association, which represents 
the scheduled airlines of the United 
States. 

SOVIETS ALONE HAVE JET PLANES IN USE 


But, in some respects, the Soviets are 
ahead, principally in that they operate 
the world’s biggest fleet of jet transport - 
planes. 

These, however, are merely modifica- 
tions of military jet bombers; they do 
not have anything like the luxury and 
civilian conveniences which Americans 
traditionally associate with air travel; 
particularly on international routes. 

I raise this point of. United States 
technical competition with Russia be- 
cause I think that all the United States 
agencies involved—the United States 
State Department, the Commerce De- 
partment, and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board—had better think it through in 
all of its implications; just as the De- 
partment of Defense, likewise, must 
think through the Aeroflot challenge in 
all its ramifications. 

PURPOSES OF SOVIET AIR PUSH 

Tt is clear that the Soviets conceive of 
international air route progress as a goal 
for many reasons: 

First. As a prestige symbol for the 
U. S. S. R.; particularly in the under- 
developed. world, as modern Russian 
planes impressively arrive and take off. 
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Second. Perhaps, in part, as a com- 
mercial-economiic earner of foreign reve- 
nue. Of course, the fact that Aeroflot 
is owned and operated by the state means 
that Soviet aviation economics are far 
different from our own. 

Third. As a convenient instrument for 
acquiring military air intelligence data. 

Fourth. As a convenient artery for as- 
sisting in Soviet subversion—the pro- 
tected flying in and out of intelligence 
operatives and information. 

And there are other Soviet objectives, 
as well. , 

We, in the United States, rightly pride 
ourselves in our own private airline 
industry. 

Commercial aviation in the United 
States, domestic and international, rep- 
resents a triumph’ of free enterprise at 
work. It is about as outstanding an ex- 
ample as I know of, in citing what can 
be done by a combination of risk-taking 
by private investors, technical compe- 
tence by aviators, ground maintenance 
men, aircraft manufacturers, and 
others; plus courage, vision, and private 
initiative. 

The American commercial aviation 
industry is a civilian industry. Yet, in 
times of emergency, it has served us so 
effectively that we can hardly ignore its 
deep significance in terms of the overall 


defensive capability of the United 
States. 
I, for one, certainly want to see 


American commercial aviation strength- 
ened at home and abroad. 

I would like to see American com- 
mercial planes be able to fly into Mos- 
cow, and other key Russian cities, 
through the bilateral Soviet-United 
States agreement. Already, the CAB has 
certificated a.carrier to fly to Moscow, 
but agreement with Russia is still 
lagging, 

I would like to see aviation used solely 
as a. tool for shrinking the world’s dis- 
tances for purposes of man’s betterment 
and well-being. 

SOME $64,000 QUESTIONS FOR EXECUTIVE 

AGENCIES 

But I cannot close my eyes, and I do 
not want the executive branch to close 
its eyes, to the serious overtones of the 
Soviet challenge. . 

Let the executive branch review its ac- 
tions. Is it helping or hurting United 
States commercial aviation at home and 
abroad? Is it truly helping the carriers 
to complete successfully the enormous 
problem of financing costly jetplanes? 
Is the executive branch imposing ex- 
cessive taxes on this industry, including 
on aviation fuel? Is it helping enough 
to provide jet airports to accommodate 
jetplanes? 

Has not it been overgenerous in giving 
away choice United States routes to for- 
eign carriers? Has it been realistic and 
practical in its attitude toward fares 
which it permits our heavily burdened 
carriers to charge for costly interna- 
tional air service? 

These are questions which I have asked 
before and which I now ask again, in my 
capacity as senior minority member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 

My purpose is constructive. I want 
true United States leadership both with- 
in and outside government. 
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Leadership means being awake to the 
new facts of life, such as Aeroflots’ seri- 
ous rise and the spreading network of 
Red air routes. 

Leadership’ means our flashing the 
green light, go, not the red light, stop, 
to our own carriers serving overseas 
territories and lands. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Milwaukee Journal article on the 
ATA report “Red Star Into the West” be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no cbjection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Soviet WorLp AIR CHALLENGE GROWS 
(By William J. Normyle) 


Russia is standing with one foot in the 
commercial jet age and the other planted 
heavily just this side of the Lindbergh era. 
That’s the combined opinion of expert Amer- 
ican observers who have studied Russia’s 
rapidly growing passenger air route network, 

Their views are presented in a memoran- 
dum compiled by the Air Transport Associa- 
tion (ATA) which represents scheduled 
airlines in the United States. The 30-page 
report is titled: “Red Star Into the West.” 

Russia’s single airline—Aeroflot—presents 
a series of startling contrasts. In many re- 
spects, it is several years ahead of the United 
States. In others, it stands 20 years behind. 


SOON TO SERVE LONDON, PARIS, NEW DELHI 


But of one thing the ATA is certain, Aero- 
flot is the most serious challenge ever made 
to United States supremacy in commercial 
aviation. 

Aerofiot’s route structure, already enor- 
mous, is due for even more expansion. It 
now reaches 16 foreign countries from Nor- 
way to North Korea and is second in route 
miles only to Pan American World Airways, 
the largest American-flag carrier. 

Aerofiot plans to extend service this year 
to London, Paris, New Delhi, and Amster- 
dam. It has made overtures for permission 
to fly into the United States. 

Facts about Aeroflot present some odd 
contrasts. 

Although the Russian operated air system 
has the world’s biggest fleet of jet transport 
planes, they are no more than modified jet 
bomibers lacking many of the luxury services 
which American passengers have come to 
consider common. 

Cost is no object 


Aerofiot has been flying its jets since 1956. 
A United States jet won’t fly commercially 
until this fall. > 

ATA’s memorandum to aviation writers 
says Aeroflot achieved its rapid expansion 
because the Russian Government operates 
it for prestige and propaganda—with cost no 
object. If a United States carrier attempted 
the same technique it would quickly drop 
into financial chaos, ATA concluded. 

ATA’s memorandum observed: 

“If the United States Government were 
to take every trunkline, local carrier, heli- 
copter, international, cargo, and. territorial 
air line, the charter operators and the sup- 
plemental carriers, all of the flying schools, 
the airport authorities, every private aircraft 
and business plane and their pilots, the civil 
areonautics board and the civil areonautics 
administration, push them all into a hopper, 
what would come out would be an American 
version of Aeroflot.” 

RUSSIA HAS 40 JET LINERS IN USE 


The Russian airline, in short, controls 
everything in the air except military aircraft. 

Show piece of the Aeroflot civil air fleet 
is the TU-104, a twin jet airliner which has 
been fiying on impressive junkets around 
the world for 2 years. It has visited this 
country 3 times, and publicity conscious 
Russians threw it open to the public. 

Aerofiot supposedly has about 40 of the 
104’s. 








Figures on the 104 are impressive, 
cruises at about 500 miles an hour, carries 
70 passengers at about 33,000 feet. 

But the ATA memorandum, quo 
American observers who have flown the Rus. 
sian jet, marks it_as a vastly overrated plane, 
for these reasons: 

1. As a modified version of the Red TU-1g 
medium bomber, the 104 is underpowered, 
short ranged (1,600 miles) and gulps fue) 
in such enormous amounts that it would 
force an American carrier into bankruptcy, 

2. Landing speed of 150 miles an hour, coy- 
pled with markedly weak brakes, have sent 
several overshooting runways. 

Turboprops seem better 

But the Russians are developing several 
turboprop airplanes which the ATA’s ob. 
servers say may be far superior to the 104, 
Some of them are strikingly similar to Amer. 
ican designs. 

A pure jet successor to the 104 may be the 
TU-110, a big brother capable of carrying 
100 passengers at about 515 miles an hour 
for almost 2,200 miles. 

Four-engined American jets due to start 
service this year will carry at least that 
many passengers twice as far, the ATA points 
out. 


Despite Russian advances in jets and tur- 
boprops, ATA’s memorandum suggests that 
most of Russian civil aviation is still 20 years 
behind the times. 


ONLY JET PLANES ARE PRESSURIZED 


ATA made these claims: 

1. Services aboard Aeroflot planes range 
from fair to rotten. 

2. When available, food was far below 
western standards. About half the flights 
have stewardesses. 

8. Many Red air liners lack safety belts. 

4. Only the Aeroflot jets are pressurized, 
so that all other planes must fly below 10,000 
feet. 

There may be attempts to improve the 
passenger facilities in the new TU-114 Ros- 
Siia. Russian claims for their new airplane 
certainly are expansive. 

Rossiias will have 8 contrarotating propel- 
lers powered by 4 turboprop engines. They 
will travel at about 470 miles an hour, with 
a 4,000 mile range and a capacity for 170 
passengers. , 

Included in the Rossiia, says Aeroflot, will 
be a 48-passenger restaurant, a telephone 
system, two elevators and motion picture 
facilities. 

By contrast, many of the conventional four 
engined, propeller driven airplanes are ornate 
monstrosities that reminded many observers 
of ancient railway coaches. Thick Fugs, 
heavy drapes, and cast-iron toilets are com- 
mon. 

But the ATA experts were not inclined t0 


scoff.at the overall Russian air effort. They 


acknowledged that its mushrooming growth 
is a means of economic penetration of many 
countries and a propaganda weapon of enor- 
mous influence. 





Tenth Anniversary of Israel’s 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of a2 
eloquent address delivered by the Honor 


able Herbert H. Lehman, our forme 


loved colleague in the Senate, on 


May 29 
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10th anniversary of the independence of 
Israel, which he delivered in Chicago 
Stadium on Sunday, May 11, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE HERBERT H. LEH- 
MAN, GENERAL OHAIRMAN, AMERICAN COM- 
mITTEE FOR IsSRAEL’s 10TH ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION AT THE 10TH ANNIVERSARY 

. oF IsRAEL INDEPENDENCE FESTIVAL, SALUTE 
To IsRAEL, CHICAGO STADIUM, CHICAGO, ILL., 
May 11, 1958 
It is. a privilege to come here on this occa- 

sion, to this great interior metropolis of 

America, and to bring to this city, its people, 

and this audience, the greetings of the 

American Committee for the Célebration of 

Israel’s 10th Anniversary. 

My memories and impressions of Chicago 
antedate thosé of most, if not all, of you 
here tonight. I started coming to Chicago 
more than 70 years ago. This is a city with 
a truly distinctive spirit and meaning. 
Here I have always felt the throbbing beat 
of the spirit of our country, the dynamic 
and creative spirit of progress which is se 
akin to the spirit of the country whose 10th 
anniversary we are observing and celebrat- 
ing tonight. 

Ten years ago minus 3 days, according to 
our modern calendar, a sky-blue flag, em- 
blazoned with the Star of David, was raised 
over a tiny area of the Middle East to signal- 
ize the rebirth of the ancient State of Israel. 

The historic significance of this event was 
partially obscured at the time by’ the spec- 
tacle of war—the apparently unequal con- 
flict between the forces gf five Arab States 
converging to destroy and exterminate the 
Jews ingathered in this cradleland of West- 
ern civilization. 

As it turned out, as it had to turn out, the 
forces of the Arab States, though over- 
whelming in number, proved insufficient to 
cope with the lesser Jewish forces who were 
armed, above all, with faith and purpose, 
and supported by the conscience of man- 
kind 


Although the sympathetic surge of world 
support for Israel reflected the moral signjfi- 
cance of the birth of the new state, the clash 
of arms and the crosscurrents arising from 
conflicting national interests cast disturb- 
ing shadows over the revival of this ancient 
nation in its original place. Yet the moral 
force of this development could not be 
denied. It prevailed, and has continued to 
prevail through the 10 years of spectacular 
achievement by the modern State of Israel. 

What was this moral meaning, as of 1948? 

It was the meaning of a people dispersed- 
through the centuries, who had continued 
to turn in memory, prayer, and hope to 
their promised land—a people who for their 
culture and faith had endured the persecu- 
tion of centuries, and yet had outlived their 
persecutors. 

It was the meaning of a people who had 
Tecently been subjected to the most brutal 
attempt at mass extermination in the annals 
of history. 

Six million corpses from the Nazi furnaces 
and graveyards eloquently supported the 
— for a Jewish nation in- the Middle 


Tn 1948, the world was asked: 

Should there not be a refuge for the re- 
mainder of this people? 

Should there not be a homeland for those 
hundreds of thousands of uprooted and dis- 
Placed who had no home? 

Should there not be a prospective haven 

those in many parts of the world who 
‘Still lived in the shadow of the ghetto, in 
the constant fear of pogrom and persecu- 
tion, who were still subject to the whiplash 
of tion and indignity? 
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Should there not be a homeplace for this 
people, of all peoples, who had contributed 
so much from their spiritual insights to the 
supreme truths and wisdom of mankind— 
for this people who asked only the right to 
lead lives of freedom and creative opportu- 
nity in a land of their own, in Israel? 

To these questions, the conscience of man- 
kind answered “Yes”; and to this challenge, 
the people of Israel, assisted and encouraged 
by men of goodwill throughout the world, 
responded in the magnificent way which is 
the object of our celebration here tonight. 

Yes, we are gathered here tonight to cele- 
brate the winning of Israel’s independence 
10 years ago and Israel’s achievements during 
the past 10 years. 

But our purpose tonight—the purpose of 
the American Committee for the Celebra- 
tion of Israel’s 10th anniversary—is much 
more than that. It is, above all, to relate 
the present problems of Israel with the 
world’s problem of peace; and to relate the 
world’s prayers for peace with the cause 
of justice and freedom—for Israel, for the 
Arab States, for America, and for all man- 
kind. 

I believe that the security of Israel is the 
security of America. 

I believe that the peace of Israel is the 
peace of the wor!d. 

I believe that the welfare and future of 
the people of Israel is intimately bound up 
with the welfare and future of the people 
of the Arab States, and the welfare and fu- 
ture of all the nations of the Middle East 
is intertwined with the welfare and future 
of all men and all nations everywhere. 

The facts of history and geography have 
pressed the people of Israel and that of 
the Arab States into a unity of interest 
which, in this dangerously shrunken world, 
must not continue to be denied. 

The unbearable penalty of war will be 
visited upon the world unless this common 
interest is recognized and fulfilled. 

It is clear that neither the Arab peoples 
nor the people of Israel can be wished out 
of existence. 

It is clear that Israel is a “fact of the 
Middle East—by the will and determination 
of the people of Israel, supported by the 
sense of justice of mankind. 

No nation of group of nations can set 
these facts aside or bargain away the funda- 
mental rights—or the territory—of Israel. 

The problem is to reconcile all the nations 
involved to these facts, and to assist in an 
orderly accommodation to the facts of the 
present and to the challenge of the future. 

The challenge is to provide ways and 
means of channeling the dynamic spirit of 
the, people of Israel into constructive un- 
dertakings which will benefit not only Israel 
and the Jews who will go to live in Israel, 
but the entire Middle East. 

This is the philosophy of these 10th an- 
niversary celebrations which have been and 
are being held throughout the length and 
breadth of America, and indeed, of the 

world this year. 

The experience of Israel during the past 
decade should be and is the common prop- 
erty of all nations and peoples. That ex- 
perience extends the frontiers and horizons 
of mankind in many different directions. 

I do not have time tonight to discuss all 
these directions. I will mention one or two. 

Israel has proved that the desert can be 
made to biossom like a garden. There are 
vast desert spaces in the world waiting to be 
conquered by water, seed, and human toil, 

yas Israel has begun to conquer the Negev. 

Israel has proved that a tiny country, 

of, however, few natural resources, 
can, by the strength of the will and purpose 
of the people, develop a thriving and dynamic 
economy sufficient to support the institutions 
of freedom, democracy, and social justice, 
which were once thought to be the luxuries 
of the well-endowed. 
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Perhaps the most meaningful experience 
Israel has had, and the most important les- 
son Israel has taught the world, concerns 
immigration. 

In 10 years, nearly 1 million immigrants 
have been received in Israel, more than dou- 
bling the population which inhabited the 
land 10 yearsago. This, mind you, took place 
during the first 10 years of the existence of 
Israel. - 

Let me compare this to the experience of 
the United States. 

In 1790, 14 years after we declared our 
independence, our population was almost 4 
million. Yet, with our vast land spaces, 
permanent immigration between 1790 and 
1800 amounted to less than 40,000. 

During the decade of the greatest immi- 
gration into the United States—between 1901 
and 1910—8 million aliens entered our coun- 
try fot, permanent residence. But in 1910, 
the population of the United States was 92 
million; immigration added less than 10 
percent to our population. 

During the recent decade, Israel has added 
more than 100 percent. 

The United States provided the world with 
the first major example, in modern times, of 
mass immigration and its absorbtion. This 
example stirred the imagination of mankind. 

Israel has given an example which casts 
all precedents into the shade. The hundreds 
of thousands of immigrants who entered 
Israel have not only been received, but in 
months rather than generations, have been 
integrated into the national life. They have 
been provided with food, shelter, and an op- 
portunity for livelihood. Their sick have 
been and are being cared for, their children 
are being schooled, their aged and infirm 
have been given care and asylum. 

For this there is virtually no precedent. 
It is a brilliant page in the world’s annals 
of humanitarianism. Moreover, Israel con- 
siders this policy of welcome to all who need 
and want to come—regardless of their health, 
finances, or economic capabilities—the basic 
policy of the nation. It is part of the pur- 
pose and meaning of Israel. Israel received 
100,000 new immigrants last year, and is pre- 
pared to welcome an equal number this year. 
To this policy, mankind must pay its high- 
est respects: From this policy, all nations 
may well learn. 

If there were a world prize for humani- 
tarianism, Israel would clearly deserve it. 

When I think of this policy and this prac- 
tice, I find it hard to have patience with those 
Arab officials who point the finger of con- 
demnation at Israel because of the unfortu- 
nate plight of the Arab refugees. 

What are the Arab countries doing for 
these kinsmen who are the tragic victims of 
the Arab assault on Israel? These Arab refu- 
gees could be usefully resettled in Arab lands, 
and would have, for this purpose, I am sure, 
the financial assistance of other nations of 
the world, including Israel. 

Yet the Arab Governments have refused 
to move in this direction. They have done 
nothing save cultivate hate and hostility 
among the refugees, and urge them to dream 
a useless dream of vengeance that cannot be 
achieved and of a return to a past that is 
totally gone. 

The Arab refugee probiem is one of those 
arising from the errors of the past, which 
must be resolved by constructive action in 
the present. 

There are other such problems in the 
Middle East today. 

The most obvious of these is the presence 
of Soviet Russia as a power and influence in 
this area. It need not have been, but it is. 

Soviet influence and Soviet designs are 
today the chief threat to the security of 
Israel and of the Middle East. 

The maneuvers in this region among the 
great powers, one against the other, menace 
Israel and menace the peace of the area and 
of the world. 
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There is a danger—a critical danger, in my 
opinion—that in order to win temporary ad- 
vantage in the contest for the support of 
the Arab regimes, one or the other of the 
great powers might entertain the notion of 
sacrificing Israel, or some part of Israel. 

I hope our own Government under- 
stands—and conveys to all other govern- 
ments—that this notion is not only immoral, 
but impossible. 

The people of the world, and particularly 
the people of Israel, will remember the lesson 
of Munich. 

It is an interesting circumstance that the 
one unchangeable factor in the Middle East 
is the western orientation of Israel. This 
cannot be said of any other nation in the 
area. This factor arises not from pacts, 
treaties, or alliances, nor from any special 
economic or political commitments, but 
rather because Israel is, itself, a fervent apos- 
tle of freedom and democracy. Israel’s dedi- 
cation to freedom is as basic to Israel as its 
yery existence. 

This is why Israel, a miniscule country, 
with a population one-twentieth of the Arab 
States, and an area one-eighth that of Mli- 
nois, is the real pivot of the Middle East. It 
is so because Israel is the focus of the forces 
of freedom in the area. 

Yet, although Russia continues to encour- 
age hostility to Israel as a cloak for her de- 
signs in the Middle East, we of the West are 
not doing half enough to counter the Russian 
moves by positively discouraging this hos- 
tility. 

If we openly embraced Israel as the main- 
stay of freedom in the Middle East, and 
tried to press the Arab States into collabora- 
tion with Israel, instead of apologizing for 
Israel and frequently acting as though we 
were embarrassed by the presence of Israel, 
we would be serving, I believe, the long- 
range interests of the Arab peoples, as well 
as the cause of peace. 

In this area today, the Soviet Union is call- 
ing the tune. Must we and all the rest of 
the world continue to dance to it? 

I hope that the answer is “No.” 

I am aware that the problems in the Middle 
East are thorny and difficult, complicated 
not only by Soviet influence, but by the an- 
tagonism and rivalry among the Arab na- 
tions themselves. 

Yet I hope that the vicious cycle of moves 
and countermoves of a military and political 
nature, designed to secure temporary power 
bloc advantage for one side or the other, 
can be interrupted and broken. 

I would like to see our country take the 
lead| in the United Nations, or outside the 
United Nations, in association with all na- 
tions interested in peace, to work for funda- 
mental programs in the Middle East that will 
accrue to the advantage not of any particu- 
lar power bloc, but of all mankind. 

Regional undertakings for the social and 
economic betterment of all the Middle 
Eastern peoples provide, in my judgment, a 
basic approach. The emphasis must be 
shifted from the differences which divide 
these peoples to the common interests which 
should unite them—and I mean all of them, 
including the people of Israel. 

Capital and credit must be provided for 
programs to raise the living standards of the 
Middle Eastern peoples, and to make pos- 
sible individual fulfillment and social justice 
for all. 

Let the Soviet Union ‘be challenged, 
publicly and persistently, to join with us 
in such economic undertakings aimed not 
at securing influence in the area, but at 
furthering the cause of peace. 

Let the Soviet Union be challenged to 
join with us and other powers in sponsor- 
ing a pilot disarmament program in this 
area, In the Middle East, disarmament can 
be made effective. Inspection is no great 
problem, 
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Pending agreement on such programs de- 
signed to relax dangers and tensions, the 
United States, and the other Western Pow- 
ers, should reiterate, in unmistakable terms, 
their guaranty of the security of Israel and 
of her territorial integrity within her pres- 
ent borders. © 

This guaranty should also apply to the 
security and integrity. of the neighboring 
Arab States. 

This is the way to make the Eisenhower 
doctrine meaningful in the Middle ‘East. 
I firmly believe that during the next 10 
years, Israel will continue to make progress. 

I firmly believe that in so doing, Israel 
will contribute to the peace and stability 
of the Middle East. 

I firmly believe that the Arab States will 
come, sooner or later—and I hope it will 
be sooner—to accept Israel as a friendly 
neighbor from whom they can profit much 
and to whose welfare they can contribute 
much. 

Israel is a nation based on a positive 
idea—the idea of love and devotion, not 
only to the State of Israel, but to all man- 
kind. 

I believe, with all my heart, that the 
force of love is stronger than the force of 
hate. Love renews itself, while hate ex- 
hausts itself. The force of love is fertile and 
productive, while the force of hate is barren 
and destructive. 4 

The people of Israel have burst the ordi- 
nary limits of possibilities in the progress 
they have made because they are inspired 
with a sense of mission which extends be- 
yond their own immediate interests. 

Tonight, we congratulate Israel on her 
sense of mission and on the contributions 
which have come from it during the past 
10 years. 

We in America need to recapture this 
sense of mission, too. We have had this 
sense in the past. Let us conceive it again. 

Our mission is to lead the world in ways 
of peace, justice, security, and freedom. 

Our mission is to pierce the curtains of 
darkness which now press in upon us and 
to move toward the dawn of a new age of 
peace, justice, and understanding among 
ourselves and among all the nations of men. 





The Bombing of Temple Beth-El 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have recently received in the mail a copy 
of a guest editorial published by the 
Birmingham Post-Herald on Thursday, 
May 8, 1958. The editorial was written 
by Mr. John C. Henléy III, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., president of the Birmingham 
Publishing Co. Mr. Henley’s views fairly 
represent the great majority of Alabami- 
ans, southerners, and, indeed, all Ameri- 
cans. I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 4 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 3 

CurE THE CaUsE OF BoMBINGS 

The alarm evidenced by the forming of 
committees and offering of rewards because 
of the attempted bombing of Temple Beth-El 





and certainly ironic. ‘ 

Citizens might well ask themselves, “What 
else could we expect?” At least the last 
decade is filled with countless examples of q 
listless public attitude toward the infringe. 
ments on property rights of others, usually 
the property interest of momentarily un. 
popular minorities. 

Blowing up businesses and homes and pub. 
lic utilities and killing people were acts no 
less tolerable because they were the homes 
of striking miners or telephone companies or 
Negroes or Jews or freemen who didn’t want 
to be coerced into union membership, etc. 

The point is, it is horrifying to destroy a 
synagogue but it is no less horrifying to de. 
stroy any other life or any other property, 

I suspect that the formation of committees 
now is a result of the realization that the 
thing is getting too close—that it could even 
be a Christian church. 

But I put forward the simple argument 
that this fear and these real situations of 
today would never have developed had the 
public been as equally interested in protect. 
ing the individual dignity and property rights 
of every citizen. 

No society can tolerate lawlessness in one 
of its segments without threatening the 
whole structure. This is a fundamental the 
public has overlooked. 

This is the public’s failure when they select 
political leaders who wink at lawlessness, 
People are no less dead and bricks and mortar 
no less set asunder because the cassus belli 
was a@ race or religion or a labor dispute, 

We are simply suffering the consequences 
of our own indolence and no remedy will be 
effective until we, the public, recognize our 
own responsibilities and insist on the obsery- 
ance of the law in all cases. 

A study of~the law from Hammurabi to 
date shows that this is what always happens 
when you don’t stick to the rules and apply 
them impartially. 

I am just tired of politicians who deplore 
incidents that resulted in simple things like 
murder when the killings and bombings never 
would have oceurred in the first place if 
these same politicians hadn’t seen to it that 
the sheriff was on the other side of town 80 
that he wouldn't get involved. 

I am writing you because I think it is 
high time we quit fighting the effects and 
set about curing the causes. If you agree 
with this rational I recommend that you 
editorially direct the attention of the people 
of our community to the cause of the prob- 


lem. 
JouN C. HENLEY, III, Birmingham. 





The President’s Dispatch of Federal 
Troops to Little Rock, Ark. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Mr. 
Anthony Harrigan, editorial writer for 
the Charleston, S. C., News and Courier, 





after examining the collection of edi- 


May 29 


is, from one point of view, almost amusing ~ 
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Education Reporting Service in Nash- 
yille, Tenn. 

Mr. Harrigan’s report, entitled “Little 
Rock and the Editors,” was published 
in the April 1958 issue of the American 
Eidtor, the publication of the New Eng- 
land Soicety of Newspaper Editors. This 
detailed report is most interesting and 
highly significant. It establishes beyond 
any doubt that in many cases these edi- 
torials were written under certain mis- 
conceptions and that, in all cases, they 
were written without adequate informa- 
tion being at the_editors’ disposal. For 
none of the editors who 
weighed the question of the urgency of 
the situation or the need of Federal 
troops, or who discussed the chain of 
events leading up to the troop order, was 
even aware, at the time that these edi- 
torials were written, of the secret nego- 
tiations that had taken place between 
Mayor Woodrow Wilson Mann and 
White House aides. 

I feel that Mr. Harrigan’s illuminat- 
ing report will be of deep interest to the 
Members of this body as well as to all 
members of the press, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that excerpts from it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

‘There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LITTLE ROCK AND THE EDITORS 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

How did the editorial page editors of daily 
newspapers above the Mason-Dixon line 
view the Little Rock situation? 

This writer, who reported the Little Rock 
story for the News and Courier, of Charles- 
ton, S. C., recently examined the collection 
of editorial page clippings on Little Rock in 
the files of the Southern Education Report- 
ing Service in Nashville, Tenn. 

This article is a report on what northern 

and western editors had to say on one aspect 
Of the Little Rock dispute—the use of Fed- 
eral troops. It was the use of Federal troops 
that brought forth an avalanche of editorial 
comment. 
_ Virtually every editorial On Little Rock 
Made reference to mob violence. Indeed it 
was the rioting in the street in front of 
Little Rock’s Central High School that, ac- 
cording to President Eisenhower, resulted in 
the decision of the Federal Government to 
order units of the 101st Airborne Division to 
the scene. 

First, some background on the mob vio- 
lence at Little Rock. Howard K. Smith, 
veteran news commentator of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System who covered the Little 
Rock story, recently commented on the size 
of the mob in New South, a publication of 
the Southern Regional Council. SRC is a 
biracial organization supported, at least in 
part, with money furnished by the Fund for 
the Republic. 

Mr. Smith made the following statement 
in the New South article: 

“There were about a thousand people out 
on the street around Central High School 
on September 23. Only a couple of 
hundred took active part in what happened. 
That is too many; but it is well to keep a 
vital proportion in mind. Thére are 200,000 
People in Greater Little Rock. Very few re- 
Ports have brought out the point that the 
other 199,000 citizens. of that friendly and 
hospitable city were having none of it.” 

How long did the rioting last? . 

The Arkansas Gazette, which hailed Fed- 
‘ral intervention in the dispute at Central 
High School, has published a. chronology of 
‘vents at Little Rock. According to this 
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chronology, the rioting took place on the the troubles there as insurrectionary in 


23d of September. 

According to the chronology published in 
U. 8S. News & World Report, the rioting 
on the 23d began after the nine Negro 
ohildren entered Central High School at 
8:45 a, m. State police were summoned 
to help Little Rock police control the rioters, 
and 41 persons were arrested. At midday, 
city officials withdrew the Negro pupils. 
Again according to U. S. News & World 
Report (edition of October 11), the rioting 
outside the high school then subsided. 

At 4:48 p. m., eastern daylight time, the 
President declared: “I will use the full power 
of the United States, including whatever 
force may be necessary, to prevent any ob- 
struction of the law and to carry out the 
orders of the Federal court.” At 6:23 p. m., 
after the rioting had subsided, the Presi- 
dent issued a proclamation commanding all 
persons engaged in obstruction of justice 
in Little Rock to cease and desist there- 
from, and to disperse forthwith. : 

The nine Negro children did not seek to 
enter school the following day, and the high- 
school area was quite, at least according to 
the Associated Press. 

An Associated Press dispatch filed on the 
morning: of September 24 carried the fol- 
lowing lead: 

“A quiet crowd of about 200 white men 
and women watched Central High School 
today at classtime with a placid detachment 
that contrasted strangely with the wild mob 
of yesterday. 

“No Negro students showed up and no 
incident reported. Early today 5 white men 
were picked up by police and later 2 youths 
identified by officers as North Little Rock 
High School students were taken into cus- 
today. The quick nabbing of agitators 
seemed to have a dampening effect on the 
crowd. 

“Apparently police meant to remove agi- 
tators from the scene as they arrive.” 


At 12:22 p. m., eastern daylight time, the 
President federalized the Arkansas National 
Guard. At 8:30 p. m., central standard time, 
paratroopers of the 10lst Airborne Division 
arrived in Little Rock. 


Given the situation outlined above, what 
questions would present themselves to edi- 
tors who carefully read the stories filed by 
the wire services? Presumably, editors 
should have considered, in such a situation, 
the following questions: Was the President’s 
action in sending troops to Little Rock con- 
stitutional? Was it necessary to protect the 
Nation’s sovereignty and the rights of Amer- 
ican citizens? Was it the best way to protect 
national sovereignty and civil rights, indeed, 
was it the only way? Were local authorities 
unable or unwilling to control the situation? 
Had sufficient time been given local and 
State authorities to establish order in the 
vicinity of Central High School? Was the 
violence in Little Rock more extensive than 
the violence resulting from major strikes in 
which no suggestion was made to use Federal 
troops to protect the civil rights of non- 
strikers? Was the city of Little Rock in the 
grip of mob rule? 


Some of these questions were posed and 
answered in a variety of ways in editorials 
written during the days following the rioting 
of the 23d. Some of these questions were 
neither asked nor answered in the northern 
and western press. But let’s look at the edi- 
torial record. Comment on the Little Rock 
situation can be broken down into several 
categories. 

A relatively small number of newspapers 
viewed the events at Little Rock as an insur- 
rection against Federal Government, 

a7 . - e * 

The majority of editors accepted and ap- 
proved the President’s action in sending 
troops to Little Rock. They did not view 


nature. 
= a7 e 7 * 


Another big segment of American edi- 
torial opinion upheld the President’s action 
but went to a considerable length in de- 
ploring the consequences of the use of 
troops and questioning whether delay would 
not have been advantageous to the Nation. 

* - 7 . * 


The Chicago Sun-Times commented Sep- 
tember 27 that “* * * what is most perti- 
nent was the matter of his (the Presideni’s) 
timing. It is here that he may be open to 
some criticism. For the historical record it 
would have been better for him to give 
Little Rock police more time—say 48 
hours—to restore law and order.” And on 
the 29th, the Sun-Times said: “The people 
of Little Rock cannot forever remain under 
the bayonet. Even the most law-abiding of 
Little Rock’s citizens, who welcomed Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s intervention as deliver- 
ance from mob rule, are bound to grow res- 
tive as time goes on. In fact, Americans 
far removed from the South will grow 
restive, too, if the military occupation shows 
signs of dragging on indefinitely as has the 
Chicago police guard at Trumbull Park. 
Enforcement of civilian law by the military 
is not the American way of life, except as a 
last resort.” 

* a * . * 


The Kansas City Star said the President 
was left with little choice in the Little Rock 
situation. It said, however, that, “Some 
northern politicians and race professionals 
might like to use Armed Forces throughout 
the South. Some southern fire-eaters are 
waiving the Confederate flag and challeng- 
ing all. Except in an emergency such as 
this, force can only deepen the resentments 
and stir the emotions that are now the chief 
obstacles to desegregation. Anyone who pro- 
posed to put Negro children into classrooms 
by force of arms would subject them to an 
ugly school life dominated by hate.” 

The Phoenix (Ariz.) Republic said in an 
editorial September 27 that it respected the 
President’s zeal in supporting the Federal 
court integration order. It added, however, 
that “we must admit to an uneasy feeling 
that he is opening up a Pandora's box which 
may never be closed again. If the United 
States Army has to be used to break a picket 
line of mothers and fathers in front of the 
Little Rock high school, should they not 
also have been used to break a picket line 
in front of the Kohler factory in Wisconsin? 

“Liberals have heaped abuse on Governor 
Faubus for surrounding the high school with 
National Guardsmen, before they were fed- 
eralized. But it’s quite possible that Gov- 
ernor Faubus (never before considered a re- 
actionary) may have gotten the idea from 
that great liberal, Frank Murphy, who used 
the Michigan Guard to surround the Gen- 
eral Motors factories in Flint during the sit- 
down strikes of the 1930’s. Was Governor 
Murphy wrong?” 

On_ October 6 The Los Angeles Times com- 
mented that “many Northerners of 1957 
think about the South in the same terms 
as the radicals of the reconstruction era. 
Some of the Northern newspapers do not 
dissemble their satisfaction over the Federal 
troopers standing guard.before the Little 
Rock High School. The cartoonists do not 
stop at depicting Faubus as a contemptible 
rabble rouser; their pictures also show the 
United States soldier with his humanitarian 
bayonet dominating the brutal -scene as 
symbol of civilization and justice, and in 
one case, believe it or not, of national unity. 
What has come over us?” 

A third group of Northern and Western 
editors expressed disapproval of the Presi- 
dent’s action in sending troops to Little 
Rock. 
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One of the most comprehensive editorial 
critiques of the troop decision was pub- 
lished in The Wall Street Journal September 
25. The following are excerpts from that 
editorial: 

“The trouble thus far has been that there 
has been hardly pause to break the chain 
reaction. Gov. Faubus did not wait and see 
before he called out the Guard. Judge 
Davies, when asked to delay the desegrega- 
tion order, was too impatient even to grant 
a hearing. The NAACP would not wait even 
a day to test the mob. And the mob, inevit- 
ably, would wait on nothing. 

“When President Eisenhower acted it was 
not without pressure and not without prov- 
ocation; he had up until Monday, pro- 
ceeded with moderation. But on Monday the 
dust had hardly settled in Little Rock be- 
fore the action of the mob brought the re- 
action of proclamations with their own clear 
threats of force. The troubled authorities 
of the city were not given 24 hours to see 
what they might be able to do to handle 
their city’s troubles. The people of Little 
Rock were given less time to act in the spirit 
of the proclamations. On Monday the Presi- 
dent warned of force. On Tuesday morning 
he federalized the Arkansas National Guard. 
By late afternoon Tuesday airborne Federal 
troops were before a stunned Little Rock.” 

* 


* aa we * 


The Buffalo Courier-Express posed this 
question September 26: “Must we integrate 
at bayonet point?” It noted that a large 
body of public opinion in the North—with 
some important dissenting .voices—went 
along with the President in his action. The 
Courier-Express said, however, that 
“Thoughtful Americans both in the North 
and the South must agree that it is a national 
tragedy when a President of the United 
States has to quell a localized mob demon- 
stration by invoking a law enacted to sup- 
press rebellion at a time when Americans 
were killing Americans by the thousands in 
the Civil War. 

* +. : » a 

The Manchester, (N. H.),\Union-Leader 
expressed similar sentiments in an editorial 
October 29 in saying that “ * * * the fact 
of the paratroopers’ presence, which Gover- 
nor Faubus called ‘The military occupation 
of Arkansas’, the fact of their herding 
schoolchildren with naked bayonets, and 
with what Senator RicHarp B. RuSSELL has 
called ‘Hitler-like conduct,’ supersedes theo- 
ries of constitutional law to compound an 
error that cannot soon be erased. Yet it 
is only one of a series of errors that began 
with a Federal reversion to the spirit of 
reconstruction days in sending a Northern 
judge to rule on the most explosive prob- 
lem of our time. 

“It is all very well to affirm piously that 
there must -be law or there will be anarchy. 
But where interpretation of the law causes 
such an upheaval in the traditional Hfe and 
customs of the community, as has the de- 
segregation ruling in the South, there must 
be patience and understanding.” 

The Salt Lage City Tribune spoke of the 
absence of moderation and patience in the 
entire dispute over integration. And in an 
editorial September 26 The Tribune com- 
mented: “The violence in and of itself pre- 
valling at Central High School Monday was 
no greater than that which has prevailed 
at times in industrial centers without the 
intervention of Federal troops.” 

In its lead editorial September 26, the 
Inidanapolis Star presented a full-dress 
analysis and criticism of the President's ac- 
tion. Exterpts from this editorial follows: 

“We can fully understand—though we do 
not share—the general approval, in the 
North, of President Eisenhower's sudden use 
of troops in Little Rock. Peace has been en- 
forced, violence has been curbed. The mo- 
tives of the President were, no doubt, good 
in acting as he did. 

“But we believe the President was wrong. 
By sending Federal troops into Arkansas he 
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has, in fact, invaded the State. He has 
created a precedent for arbitrary Federal in- 
terference in State and local affairs that 
weakens greatly the sovereignty of the States. 
Thereby he has reduced the liberty and self- 
government not only of the people of Arkan- 
sas but of every other State. 

“When Governor Craig sent the Natiqnal 
Guard to New Castle, Ind., to quell violence 
in the Perfect Circle strike, he was faced with 
a far more dangerous and violent situation 
than occurred in Little Rock. The constitu- 
tional rights of those assaulted in New Castle 
to life and liberty were being violated. But 
it never eccurred to the President to send in 
Federal troops and federalize the National 
Guard to immobilize it in that case.” 

Summary: The majority of northern and 
western editors approved the President’s 
decision to use Federal troops in Little Rock. 
The principal point in the situation, as they 
saw it, was Federal sovereignty. Those edi- 
tors who questioned or criticized the Presi- 
dent’s action based their objections on the 
threat to State sovereignty and/or the un- 
fortunate long-range effects on race relations. 

The President’s troop-use decision was a 
difficult subject on which to comment edi- 
torially. For months, the President had in- 
sisted that he would, under no circumstances, 
use Federal troops in the South. Suddenly, 
the President announced that he would use 
Federal troops. For editors who wished to 
be on top of the news, there was little time 
for study of historical precedents. 

Perhaps the major failure of editorial com- 
ment on Little Rock was the scant attention 
paid to the details of the situation in the 
city of Little Rock and of the timing of events 
and Presidential actions. Readers of most 
editorial pages were offered guidelines for 
thinking on the troop decision. They were 
not adequately informed, however, on the 
scope of the rioting in comparison to other 
riot scenes in recent years. 

A large number of editorials gave the 
reader the impression that the entire city of 
Little Rock was in the grip of mob violence 
and that all the processes of law enforcement 
had collapsed when Federal troops were or- 
dered into the city. Whether editorial page 
editors have enough to go on is an interesting 
and perplexing question. For instance, press 
reports made clear the position of Mayor 
Woodrow Wilson Mann in opposing Gover- 
nor Faubus’ use of the Arkansas National 
Guard. But this writer failed to find any 
editorial comment in northern and western 
newspapers on the September 8 statement of 
8 of the 10 members of the Little Rock City 
Council in which they upheld the Governor’s 
action. 

Examining northern and western editorial 
comment on Little Rock, one finds an ap- 
palling lack of attention to the who, what, 
where, when, and how of the situation. The 
overwhelming majority of editorials failed to 
pinpoint the degree of lawlessness in the 
Arkansas city on Tuesday, September 24, the 
day the President acted. 

Perhaps the most important omission in 
editorials was an answer to the question of 
how the President came to make the troop 
use decision. Newspapers that had staff 
members in Little Rock and correspondents 
in Washington are especially subject to criti- 
cism on this point. They should have ob- 
tained the facts on who advised the President 
and the Justice Department to use troops in 
Little Rock. 

Fortunately, some of the facts have 
emerged. Woodrow Wilson Mann, former 
mayor of Little Rock, published a series of 
articles in the New York Herald Tribune in 
January. Mr. Mann set down for the a, 
facts essential to an understanding of ‘the 
President’s troop-use decision. If these facts 
had been available to editorial writers at 
the time the 10lst Airborne Division was 
ordered to Arkansas, northern and western 
editors might have reached different deci- 
sions. 





day, September 24, he placed a telep’ 
call to Maxwell Rabb, the President's s 
assistant on minority matters. Mr. Rabb 
answered the telephone. 

Here are excerpts from Mr. Mann’s 
in the New York Herald Tribune, Jany. 
ary 29: 

“I pressed for an answer to the question: 
‘What is the White House decision on senq. 
ing Federal troops to help us at Little Rock 
Did Rabb have the answer, as he had said 
last night he might? 

“My Monday night situation report, Rabb 
replied, had been handed to United States 
Attorney General Brownell. * * * White 
House officials had discussed it on into the 
night. Now, he said, the decision not yet 
reached would depend on what took place 
in the next few hours at Central High School 
in Little Rock.” 

Mr. Mann reveals in this article that he 
and his close associates in the crisis, former 
Governor Sid McMath, Editor Harry Ash. 
more of The Arkansas Gazette, Congressman 
Brooks Hays, United States District Attor-. 
ney Osro Cobb, and School Superintendent 
Virgil Blossom, had decided Monday that 
Federal troops were needed. Neither the 
citizens of Little Rock, Little Rock’s police 
chief, nor the Nation’s press were in pos. 
session of this vital piece of information, 
As Mr. Mann said in The New York Herald 
Tribune, “I have decided to keep my com- 
munications link with Rabb a secret, thus 
avoiding pressure to divulge prematurely 
what the White House planned.” 

Some editors of northern and western 
newspapers commented after the President's 
decision was announced that perhaps more 
time should have been given local author- 
ities to handle the situation. They did not 
know, however, that Mayor Mann and his 
associates had already decided against at- 
tempting to handle the situation locally and 
had requested Federal intervention. 

Nonetheless, Mr. Mann asserted in the ar« 
ticle that by 7:50 a. m., Tuesday the 24th 
“the situation at Central High School was 
getting out of hand.” Mr. Mann made this 
appraisal of the situation at the time the 
Associated Press filed a dispatch saying the 
Central High School area was quiet and 
police had agitators under control. 

At 8 a. m. Mr. Mann called Maxwell Rabb 
in the White House. Said Mr. Mann in the 
article: “I told Rabb flatly that, ‘We are 
really going to have a bad situation. As far 
as I’m concerned, we need action as quick a 
possible. We need Federal troops.’” . 

Without information on the decision made 
by Mayor Mann and his associates, editors in 
all parts of the country were forced to com 
ment on a situation—the key to which they 
did mot have and did not know was in ei 


istence. Had the Nation’s editors known’ 


that a handful of persons sought Federal 
intervention without the approval of the 
city council or the knowledge of the general 
public, editorial comment might have a 
sumed a different shape. As it was, mally 
editors jumped to conclusions that were not 
even justified on the basis of news dispatches 
that were in their possession, showing there 
was no true insurrection. 
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Dr. Ezra Levin, a leading industrialist 
and chemist, who, among other discov- 
eries, has found a safe and cheap method 
of manufacturing fish flour, which can 
nave, I believe, very great beneficial in- 
fluences on the diet of people all over 
the world. It should have particular 
yalue in improving the diet of those in 
rice-eating- countries. 

Dr. Levin delivered @ paper on this 
subject before the Institute of Food 
Technologists in Chicago, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the paper may 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FisH FLouR AND FIisH MEAL BY AZEOTROPIC 

SOLVENT PROCESSING 


For many years, we have been told that the 
fish of the sea are a great source of new 
wealth. Fish meal and fish oil represent 
animal feed, human food, and various chem- 
ical derivatives of industrial significance. 

For many years, we have been told by in- 
ternational organizations—FAO, UNICEF, 
and WHO—that more than half the world’s 
population is sick for the need of animal 
protein, and low-cost animal protein from 
the fish of the sea is their only hope. 

If this is true, then any nation with a 
shoreline, men, and ships can harvest this 
resource. The fish of the sea should become 
a@ powerful impetus for upgrading the eco- 
nomic and political destiny of the have-not 
nations. This would have far-reaching con- 
sequences to our country’s future. 

These are high stakes. The question is: 
What is delaying this great objective? The 
answer is: We are waiting for a method to 
produce standardized, uniform, stable prod- 
ucts from fish with the same chemical and 
biological values as the fish from which 
these products are derived. We need fish 
products of low cost to be shipped, stored, 
and handled in the avenues of commerce in 
the same way that wheat, corn, rice, sugar, 
salt are handled. We need a predictable 
product, the same quality today as it was a 
year ago when it was made. 

To achieve this objective we have sets up 
& plant in New Bedford, Mass., to make stable 
defatted whole fish meal and fish - flour. 

It is obvious that we cannot consider the 
sea potential on the basis of its so-called 
edible catch. e refer to fresh, frozen, 
smoked, dried, salted, and canned fish. The 
world’s population is increasing faster than 
edible fish is being made available. Our 
thinking must be to utilize all fish, any 


' Species to make a stable, uniform, standard- 


ized product. To do this, we must produce 

a defatted, whole fish meal, and a stabilized 

fishoil. Fish meals vary from ‘being growth 

accelerators to actual growth depressants, 

peencing on how the fish meal is made and 
age. 

Fish meal as it is now made is fish, cooked 
in steam retorts, pressed and dried. The 
press water is centrifuged and oil removed. 
ood pe oaese press water may be Sas 

» it may evaporated into a thick s 
called fish solubles. aor 


Pressed fish without the press water? Is 
the press water evaporated 
Solubles and then added back to the pressed 
fish? Is the fish meal 


é 
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The variability of the biological value of 
the protein of fish meals is shown in table 1. 
They vary from poor to excellent. Yet, even 
the good pressed meals have two limitations. 
Pressed meals of high biological value may 
not contain the quantity of growth factors 
that are found in whole fish. If the fish 
solubles have not been added back to the 
pressed meal, the meal may have a high 
biological value for the protein, but would 
contain only part of the growth factors. 
Secondly, the growth depressant effect may 
not be revealed in a freshly made sample, 
but would be shown in the same sample 
after rancidity and oxidation of the oil de- 
veloped in storage. Sample “O” is our fish 
meal; it shows a high Biologic value for pro- 
tein. The table does not show its superior- 
ity in growth factors and stability. 

Table 2 reveals data on the growth factors 
as distributed in various parts of fish. It is 
clear that the purchaser of conventional fish 
meal, without the solubles, is getting ap- 
proximately one-half of the unidentified 
growth factors that are found in whole fish 
meal. 

Table 3 gives figures reflecting the growth 
beyond the growth obtained with good qual- 
ity protein, showing that VioBin fish meals 
give values twice the extra growth obtained 
with good quality pressed meals. 

The unidentified growth factors are more 
resistant to destruction than the biologically 
available protein. Therefore, a measurement 
of high biological value of protein assures the 
biological value of the growth factors. But 
it must be emphasized that no matter how 
good the biological value of the protein, the 
pressed meal contains only part of the growth 
factors of the whole fish. The fish solubles 
contain the other part. 

This leads us to our objective. To produce 
a standardizéd, stable fish meal equal to the 
fish from which it is derived it must be made 
as follows: (1) The product must be the 
whole fish; no division of products into fish 
meal and fish solubles. (2) Fish should be 
defatted and dried at temperatures that will 
not damage the product. (3) Fish meal 
should be standardized on the basis of bio- 
logical value. The assay for amino acids 
alone is not adequate. The measurement 
should be an animal assay, accepted by nutri- 
tionists as a measurement of protein quality. 
We should have the biological measurement 
of the unidentified growth factors. 

The whole fish meal must be stable. De- 
fatting fish stabilizes the meal. Up to 2 
percent residual fat in the. meal does not 
interfere with stability. We have shown by 
25 years of experience with solvent extrac- 
tion that a solvent extracted meal, although 
it may retain some oil, will be more stable 
than a pressed meal with the same amount 
of oil. We make sure of oil stability by 
adding B. H. T. during solvent extraction 
so that the oil we produce is stabilized and 
the small amount of residual oil in the meal 
is also stabilized. 

We are now manufacturing at New Bed- 
ford, Mass., a standardized uniform, stable 
whole fish meal, equal to the fish from which 
it is derived, in biological value of protein, 
in unidentified-growth factors, at a competi- 
tive price with conventional fish meals. The 
fish meal is guaranteed to give a biological 
value of 20 percent higher than isolated soy- 
bean protein, using the standardized chick 
methods of measurement. 

We have assayed batch after batch of fish 
meal made at this plant, and the consistently 
high level of biological value of the protein 
is such that we are able to give this unique 
assurance. Fish meal is shipped only after 


- it has been assayed. 


‘Table 4 is a flow sheet of the New Bedford 
plant. The general principles of this proc- 
ess are given in Chemical Prog- 
ress, 51, 228, 1955. Please note that steam 
consumption and solvent loss are far too 
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high as given in that paper. This state- 
ment is based on data obtained during op- 
eration at New Bedford. 

Some of the advantages of the process are 
noted. The process is self contained, no 
odors, no nuisance. It can be set up on 
our coasts where fish meal plants are now 
barred. Defatted fish meal when fed wiil 
not impart fishy flavors to eggs, meat, and 
milk. Dr. William L. Leoschke of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1957-58 experiments 
with mink has shown that 35 percent frozen 
fish can be replaced by its equivalent in 
VioBin fish meal. Defatted whole fish will 
make possible dry dog and cat foods just as 
nutritious as fresh fish or meat. Its low 
cost will attract canned dog and cat food 
manufacturers. Preliminary experiments 
with feeding fingerlings are promising to 
show that defatted whole fish meal may be 
the ideal food for which fish hatcheries 
have been searching. 

This process makes fish flour for human 
use an immediate reality. Animal experi- 
ments revealing the nutritional significance 
of VioBin fish flour are exhaustively treated 
in the papers by Sure, Journal of Nutrition, 
pages 61, 547, 1957, and Journal of Nutri- 
tion, pages 63, 409, 1957. One of these 
studies is given in table 5. You will note 
that small amounts of fish flour, 1 percent, 
produce remarkable increased growth when 
various cereals are supplemented.. The stu- 
dent of nutrition is immediately aware that 
1 percent of a protein substance, no matter 
how well balanced the amino acids, could 
not possibly account for such growth. 
These studies give us a hint that the un- 
identified growth factors which animal nu- 
tritionists have found to be of Value for 
poultry and swine could well have an im- 
portant effect on humans. 

In this connection, I would like to antici- 
pate a work which will soon be published in 
Mexico by the eminent Dr. Federico Gomez 
of the Hospital Infantil, Mexico City. His 
group have studied our fish flour for over 
a year using rigid methods of measurement, 
such as nitrogen balance studies on children, 
comparing a vegetable protein diet plus 10 
percent fish flour with the control, the same 
diet plus the nitrogen equivalent in glycine. 
Careful studies have been charted on the 
influence of VioBin fish flour on rate of 
growth for many children. As a result of 
these observations, Doctor Gomez will state 
in his publication that no combination of 
foods that has been used in the hospital, in- 
cluding milk, meat, eggs, and other types of 
animal protein, has produced a rate of 
growth in children equal to diets supple- 
mented with VioBin fish flour. 

Fish flour may be classified as: (1) fishy 
odor and flavor; (2) partially deodorized; 
(3) completely deodorized. 

Various methods for deodorization are 
used. They usually involve solvents to re- 
move traces of fish oil, and the amines in 
the fish solids. In South African pilot plant 
experimentation this is accomplished by a 
series of washes of the dry meal with ethyl 
alcohol and ethyl acetate. We are exploring 
much simpler methods. In many insteaces, 
complete - deodorization is not necessary. 
Our aim is (1) to prevent reversion of fishy 
flavor, (2) to deodorize to the point that 
10 percent of the flour will not be detectable 
when added to any food. Complete de- 
odorization adds to the cost and removes 
some of the vitamin values of the fish. 


While fish meal, 75 percent protein, sells 
for 84% cents a pound, fish flour, due te more 
complete solvent extraction and special care 
dealing with a human food product, would 
have a price of approximately 12 cents a 
pound on a contractual basis for large quan- 
tities. This means 214 cents a pound for its 
fresh fish equivalent. It may be of interest 
to note that 90 children each getting 5 
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grams a day could be protected against 
kwashiorkor, the protein deficiency disease, 
with 1 pound of fish flour (12 cents). This 
fish flour would have the fish odor and taste. 
Further treatment for partial deodorization 
or complete deodorization would add to the 
cost. But on the basis of American costs, an 
average price of 15 cents per pound for fish 
flour is realistic. Obviously, in countries 
where raw fish, labor, fuel, and machinery 
are less costly, the selling price of fish flour 
would be even less than 15 cents a pound. 

I have tabulated a comparison of fish flour 
with other forms of protein from (1) lowest 
to (10) highest in the scale of evaluations of 
any form of animal protein for worldwide 
acceptance (table 6). 

Considerable work has been done on food 
mixtures by Dr. Werner Jaffe in Venezuela 
and Dr. Federico Gomez in Mexico. VioBin 
fish flour, partially deodorized, when added 
to soups, cereal foods, bread, biscuits, tor- 
tillas, cannot be detected by the consumer. 


We hear much about lysine supplementa- 
tion. Fish is an excellent source. of lysine. 
Lysine in the form of deodorized fish flour 
would cost a small fraction of the cost of 
synthetic lysine, with all the other amino 
acids 4nd unidentified growth factors at no 
extra cost. It might be cheaper for manu- 
facturers to isolate lysine from fish meal 
than to synthesize it. 

The greatest potential of this or any other 
solvent extraction process for fish is the 
setting up of such plants on ship. Prelimi- 
nary study indicates that this is a practical 
approach to a profitable fishing operation, 
that would have facilities for freezing edible 
fish, and solvent extraction of scrap and in- 
edible fish on the same vessel. 

The New Bedford plant, using VioBin 
processes, is the first fish meal plant of its 
kind. It opens the door to harvesting the 
wealth from the sea. We have adapted mod- 
ern chemical engineering, biochemical tech- 
niques to making stable, standardized, uni- 
form fish products from any species of fish, 
@ product low enough in cost to permit its 
exploration industrially as well as for food 
and feed. When 75 percent protein in a 
stable defatted form is available for less 
than 10 cents a pound, chemists and capital 
are interested. Even now intensive study is 
being directed to our fish meal as a source 
of plastics. 

The time will come when the sea will yield 
wealth greater than the world’s petroleum 
industry. 

Ezra LEVIN, 
President, VioBin Corp. 


TaBLe 1.—Protein biological value of various 
fish meals, Dr. Hinners’ Chick Bioassay 
(1958) 

{Egg white index= 100] 





Number | Protein Fat | Index 
Percent | Percent 

FE eb ie attieeaneed 61.9 78 63 
Sa ae ee = 59. 4 3.8 71 
i teh tele ie ta ail aiid 60. 2 3.6 73 
incase taaltsendant noe sect atad 61.9 3.0 74 
Me Ri Soe ee aed 66. 6 9.2 79 
Be a i oS sate cheats alec 62.2 9.2 4 
I ind abiahiniditncrtees tnlitetnes siasilipaail 64.4 4.8 85 
ART RASS. 64.7 8.8 87 
OF ohana thonumuiat Racine 74.1 0.0 RS 
Px nindliinicrndtissiiis-atiatsiatsilliabe 66.0 10.3 91 
saith celia ti nteesiciiaiibaais dail 58.4 17.7 97 
i ee laitaiealia di cnsiaanincaadtehiaieatiaal 66. 7 10.7 98 
Wit cc acide eecltindininaeta 58.5 17.0 99 
WR saceubcisieileeaniepdinilcenscaclabapleal 65.0 9.1 104 
FLEE 77.2 00 108 
CF EI irc inwxiin cnesnimetiicin de atihien we mekdaidhenic Nenoes 
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TaBLEe 2.—Unidentified growth factors in var- 





ious parts of fish 
Gain | Percent 
(grams) |increase 
Complete basal diet_...............- sian 
5 percent whole fish.__.............- 285 125 
5 percent whole muscle_...........-- 282 123 
5 percent fish solubles...........-~-- 255 312 
5 percent muscle less solubles_...--..- 258 213 
5 percent fish viscera_............--- 260 314 
5 percent fish bomes_...........-..-- | 245 7 
241 5 


§& percent scales...................... 





1 Statistically significant at 1 percent level. 
2? Statistically significant at 5 percent level. 


TaBLe 5.—Effect of addition of defatted fish 
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TaBLe 3.—Unidentified fish growth factors in 
VioBin meal (Ritehey, Scott, Johnson (pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Experimenta] 
Biology and Medicine) 93,326, 1956) 





Average | Percent. 


weight 


increase 
days 
) 


over 
basal 

| — 
GROUP RATION 


Experiment No. 1: 


2 NTE kia Jitibg ens bias $900 | 
2. Basal plus 10 percent fish meal_ 355 28.8 
Experiment No. 2: 
1, FEL. oa Sicnd nines nteamien Vd 9381 |... 
2. Basal plus 10 percent fish meal_ 438 15.0 
Experiment No. 3: 
ae 6385 focus 
2. Basal plus 10 percent fish 
MGR. nent deunhacocescininms 425 16,4 
Experiment No, 4: 
Re, SNE Li ht. SG acdsee 1306 |. 
2. Basal plus 10 percent fish 
COD icine snpenconsunvctuian® 459 16.2 





1 Average of triplicate groups of 10 chicks each. 
2 Average of quadruplicate groups of 10 chicks each, 
3 Dr. Scott, private communication. 


flour to whole-wheat flour (experimental period 


10 weeks, 12 rats in each group) 





Amount in Grams 
Type of ration ration protein 

(percent) (percent) 
Whole wheat flour.......... 64.0 8.0 
Whole wheat flour. .......-- 68. 0 8. 66 
Defetted fish flour__........-. RW héstecsseckiaw 
Whole wheat flour__........ 61.0 9. 96 
Defatted fish flour.........- BD Te csteeaceve s 


Gains in hody weight, 











actual increase Total food | Protein 

va intake intake /|P.E.RA 

, (grams) (grams) | n 

Grams Percent 

Poe : 

Re 5 ee oe 666, 2 53.3 12 

104. 6 60. 4 741.9 64.2 | 1.63 

C Pe 118.8 | "900. 6 oS ae 


Effect of addition of defatted fish flour to enriched wheat flour (experimental périod 
10 weeks, 12 rats in each group) 


Milled wheat flour..-.-.-.-.--- 

Do-. et ee 
Defatted fish flour_........-.- 
Milled wheat flour.......--- 
Defatted fish flour__........- 





1 Expressed as gains in body weight per gram of protein intake, adapted from Barnett Sure, J1. Nutrition, 61, 


547, 1957: Ji. Nutrition 63, 409, 1957. 








TABLE 6 
| 

Fresh Dried Fresh Dried | Fresh | Dried and | VioBin 

egg egg Meat | milk milk fish smoked fish 

fish flour 
Stability (without refrigeration) -.-----.-- 1 4 1 1 7 1 6 10 
Availability .....:...--.---.-----.2s----- 1 1 1 1 5 2 3 w 
Consumer acceptance-._-..----.----------- 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 . 

Quantity of protein per unit cost...---.-.- 1 1 1 1 3 1 5 


Idlewild Airport 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 29, 1958 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, Joseph 
Alsop in his column of May 21 gives 
an analysis of the failure of the present 
administration to exert the leadership 
which the times demand. 
The article follows: 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of May 21, 1958] 
AT IDLEWILD 
(By Joseph Alsop) - 

New YorkK.—In the feelings it inspires. 
Idiewild Airport lies halfway “between the 
Appian Way and one of the space stations 
of the grisly future period. But even # 
Idlewild, waiting for a plane to cfisis-ridden 
France, this reporter remains obsessed by 
the recent strange experience of plunging 
back into Eisenhower’s Washington. 

The second Eisenhower administration, one 
notes as soon as one gets home, is 
strikingly different from the first. Neil Me 
Elroy is mercifully unlike Charles E. 
There is a comparable lack of resemblance 
between Christian Herter and 
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Hoover, Jr. 
major human improvements might be cited. 

There is also an improvement in the gov- 
ernmental atmosphere, although this is per- 
haps rather negative in character. At least, 
the old smugness has quite disappeared. At 
least, the old smugness has quite dis- 
appeared. At least, one is no longer con- 
stantly commanded to admire the selfless 
patriotism of captains of industry, who are 
using all their hard-won know-how to dis- 
mantle the defenses, to alienate the allies, 
and to weaken the world position of their 
country. - 

But something, unhappily, is still very 
wrong indeed in this Washington of Dwight 
Eisenhower’s second term. 

The proof lies in the last fortnight’s lurid, 
unending chronicle of disastrous American 
setbacks all over the globe. 

What, then, is this something that is 
wrong? 

In part, quite obviously, the chickens 
reared in the fat smug outwardly lucky years 
of the first term are just coming home to 
roost. As was foreseeable, they all look like 
yultures. But in this reporter’s opinion, the 
roots of the thing that is wrong go back 
to the very beginning, to the tragic drama 
that occurred when the President took office. 

At that time, the United States stiil stood 
at the head of the world, But a whole bale of 
warnings was waiting on the new President’s 
desk, even as he walked into the White 
House. These papers terminated in the last 
National Security Council directive of the 
Truman adnrinistration. They rather belat- 
edly recognized that America’s position would 
soon be challenged by the rapid, massive 
growth of Soviet power. They called for 
more effort—much more effort—to safeguard 
the American position. 

With George Humphrey at the Treasury 
and Wilson at the Defense Department, the 
Eisenhower administration was already half- 
committed to less national effort. With 
Lewis Strauss moving in on the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and Robert Cutler at the 
National Security Council, the administra- 
tion was already tending to the view that 
the people did not need to know about the 
people’s business. 

Even so, for 9 long months in 19538, the 
President played with the idea of “Operation 
Candor.” He wanted to tell the Américanh 
people the harsh facts of their situation. He 
wanted to go on from there, to a call for 
greater national effort to deal with those 
facts. But finally, in October 1953, “Opera- 
tion Candor” was blocked by the budget-first- 
és and the secrecy addicts. ~ 

Thereafter the administration increas- 
ingly refused to believe the intelligence re- 
ports. It was too uncomfortable to believe 
the intelligence, when nothing was being 
done about it. 

The leadership was self-deceived. The 
country was deceived. But meanwhile the 
growth of Soviet power continued at an 
ever-increasing rate. The hostile ferment in 
the ex-colonial countries progressed toward 


. the crisis point. The very heart of the west- 


ern alliance began to show symptoms of de- 
cay. The old, unchallengable position of 
the United States was altogether lost. And 
these dangers abroad, finally, were accen- 
tuated and increased by recession at home. 


. The Government’s almost total inability 


to make any coherent, continuous response 
to this combination of challenges is a key 
characteristic of the second Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. When the heat is very hot in- 
deed, they thrash about, as they have done 
and they are again doing in the Middle East. 
it these intermittent thrashings only dis- 
Suise the basic passivity. . 
One reason for this is obyious. The great 
Measures that are now needed cannot even 
be considered until the country is fully and 
undeceived. Yet any true accounting 
the country, in the manner of “Operation 
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A score of other very similar 


Candor,’”? would now make James Hagerty and 
@ great many other, much more important 
people look both silly and fraudulent. 

But there is another, deeper reason. A 
truly dynamic new policy that really might 
recapture the initiative cannot even begin 
to be involved without the most dynamic 
leadership, endowed with the most inexhaus- 
tible vigor, the freshest intelligence, and the 
most ruthless capacity for detailed, hard 
work. Until these qualities are present at 
the top, the new challenges can never be 
met. So the American position will con- 
tinue to deteriorate. 





Article by Senator Neuberger in Tribute 
to Ex-Senator Herbert H. Lehman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, one of 
the most esteemed men to serve in the 
Senate during recent years has been our 
beloved former colleague, Herbert H. 
Lehman, of New York. 

In the issue of the Progressive maga- 
zine for June 1958 high tribute is paid 
to ex-Senator Lehman by one of his 
close friends, Senator Ricuarp L. NrEvu- 
BERGER, Of Oregon. 

The title of Senator NEUBERGER’s arti- 
cle is “Herbert H. Lehman: A Profile in 
Courage.” 

I am extremely pleased to have the 
honor, Mr. President, to request that this 
commendation of so illustrious and dedi- 
tated a man as Herbert Lehman be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HerBert H. LEHMAN: A PROFILE IN 
COURAGE 


(By Senator Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER) 


In the Denver Post Roscoe Fleming re- 
cently described George W. Norris of Ne- 
braska as the one authentically great Senator 
of modern times. Undoubtedly the mold 
was broken with “Uncle George,” who came 
from the crunching poverty of a stump farm 
to pioneer for the TVA and to defy lynch 
mobs because of his hatred of war. Yet to 
his illustrious name I should like to add that 
of another great Senator—a man whose 
leavetaking of Congress early in 1957 re- 
ceived far too perfunctory recognition. In 
contrast to Norris, this man came from 
wealth and from the metropolis. But he 
combined in himself the qualities which I 
am certain must have helped to make Norris 
great—sublime political courage, personal 
unselfishness, a gentle and kindly nature, 
and an understanding of people and their 
frailties, 

Herbert H. Lehman has just marked his 
80th. birthday anniversary. He left the Sen- 
ate while he was ahead. He did not stay 
there to vegetate with age. He voluntarily 
withdrew, in full possession of all his facul- 
ties. Characteristically, on his 80th birth- 
day he asked for no gifts or presentations. 
Instead, to commemorate the start of his 
ninth decade on earth, he gave a check for 
$5,000 to one of his favorite causes—Bran- 
deis University. It also was in keeping for 
this singular man to talk about a topic ap- 
propriate to his Own career. He discussed 
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courage, particularly the capacity to place 
principle above politics, to think of future 
generations rather than of future elections. 

Herbert Lehman’s devoted friend and 
sponsor, Franklin D. Roosevelt, once de- 
scribed Senator Norris as the very perfect 
gentle knight of American progressive ideals. 
It was a description which fit like a satin 
glove. But Norris is gone now, and nobody 
is so qualified_to inherit the glowing phrase 
as former Senator Lehman. Politics can be 
a brutal game, full of haranguing and per- 
sonal abuse. Both. Norris and Lehman have 
been men capable of fervent advocacies and 
creative ideas, without ever resorting to as- 
sassination of the reputations of their po- 
litical opponents. I knew Norris, I know 
Lehman—two of the greatest privileges I 
have ever enjoyed. Not once have I ever 
heard either of these truly noble Americans 
deride an adversary or run down an antag- 
onist. Such tactics have not been their 
nature. 

I shall never forget Herbert Lehman as he 
was on the day that I became a Senator, 
back in January of 1955. He had called a 
conference in his office of all liberal Senators 
to thrash out civil-rights legislation. 
Around the room ranged a wide spectrum 
of Senate liberals from all sectors of the 
Nation. As newcomers, Pat McNamara of 
Michigan and I stood in a remote corner. 
Lehman, alone of the entire group, wanted 
to wage a stubborn fight, then and there, to 
change Rule XXII of the Senate, which per- 
mits unlimited debate. For varying reasons, 
none of the others chose to support his 
stand. 

“Gentlemen,” said Herbert Lehman, “you 
are making a very serious mistake. You are 
trying to postpone something which cannot 
be postponed.” 

Many times later I was to hear men like 
Senators Doucias, Murray, HENNINGS, and 
HuMPHREY admit that Lehman had been 
right. The significant thing was that Leh- 
man himself never rubbed it in. He never 
even called the episode to memory. It would 
not have been in character for him to do so. 
This was never a man to inflict personal 
hurts. 

Politics, alas, is a self-centered game. 
Acts of nobility are rare. Why take the risk? 
Men eye their own constituencies with a 
fixed stare, but with only a side glance for 
the ‘other fellow’s bailiwick. 

Fortunately, there are isolated exceptions 
to this. I remember the night we were de- 
bating the Hells Canyon bill in July of 1956. 
At nearly 10 o’clock, the late Senator Her- 
man Welker, of Idaho, was criticizing the 
proposal for a high Government dam. I 
looked around me on the Senate floor. There 
we sat, all the interested parties: Senators 
MAGNUSON and JacKSON; of Washington; 
DworsHak, Of Idaho;. WaTKINS, of Utah; 
MuRRAY and MANSFIELD, of Montana; MoRsE 
and NEUBERGER, of Oregon. It was our fight, 
on one side or another. Our States were 
directly involved. The stakes for us were as 
vast as the great canyon itself. Then I 
turned to the rear of the Chamber. An 
elderly man sat there in solitary exhaustion, 
at that weary hour of the evening—Lehman, 
of New York, representing a State 3,000 miles 
from Hells Canyon. 

At the age of 78, he was gray and tired. 
His eye twitched with fatigue. 

“What are you doing on the floor, Her- 
bert?” Iinquired. “You're the only Senator 
here who isn’t from the Northwest.” 

His reply was in keeping: “I thought you 
and: WAYNE and Scoop JacKSON might need 
me, so I decided not to go home.” 

And when our bill was under discussion 
to protect the resourees of jhe Klamath In- 
dian Tribe, Herbert Lehman volunteered an 
interest in it on several occasions. This was 
an issue so remote from the Empire State 
that a Senator from New York couid barely 
communicate with it by smoke signals. Yet 
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these Indians were people, and Herbert Leh- 
man was concerned about people, especially 
people who needed help. 

Personal embarrassment meant nothing to 
him if he could serve his friends. When the 
bill was before the Senate to increase con- 
gressional salaries, a long speech had just 
been made against it by a wealthy Repub- 
lican Senator. With typical candor, Lehman 
said he had been fortunate enough in life not 
to need the higher pay. Indeed, he confessed 
that the increased salary would merely add 
to the Federal income taxes collected from 
himself and his wife. But he declared that 
the United States Senate should not be open 
only to rich men, but to all American citi- 
zens, regardless of financial status. 

Such a speech could not have been calcu- 
lated to help Herbert Lehman politically in 
New York. But it helped to pass the con- 
gressional pay bill, and Lehman felt that 
some of his impecunious friends in the House 
and Senate desperately needed the increase. 

In or out of the Senate, he never did the 
corny thing. When he was interviewed by 

Edward R. Murrow on Person to Person, 
Lehman was asked which deed of his long 
career in Congress had given him the great- 
est satisfaction. He might have referred to 
any of a dozen bills that provided projects 
or brought funds to the State of New York. 
Instead, he referred to his fight against Mc- 
Carthyism and to his efforts to protect men 
and women who had been unjustly or un- 
fairly accused of a lack of patriotism. And 
from the way Edith Lehman nodded her 
handsome white head in vigorous assent, 
viewers knew one reason why Herbert Leh- 
man had never lacked for courage on his 
travels through life. 

Cruelties in politics might put to shame 
the Mau-Mau. Herbert Lehman always has 
seemed just the opposite from the politician 
who tries to torment his foes. When hé and 
his New York colleague, Senator Irvinc M. 
Ives, were engaged in caustic debate on the 
question of public versus private acquisition 
of kilowatts from Niagara Falls, I remarked 
to Lehman that Ives had not made a par- 
ticularly effective presentation. 

“IrvING has been quite ill lately,” Lehman 
answered. “I imagine that is why his speech 
may heve lacked fire or forcefulness. IRvING 
is really a very able man. Don’t underesti- 
mate him.” 

And I wondered how often so generous an 
opinion ever was vouchsafed in politics 
about a man of another party, with whom 
one had just been debating an issue of major 
importance. 

I think it was typical of Herbert Lehman 
that he left the Senate with pennon fiying. 
He refused to wait until he nodded at his 
desk or bumbled in debate. He never needed 
Harry S. Truman's admonition, delivered in 
February, that some men do not know when 
to quit. Yet departing from the solemn 
prestige of the Senate has not meant for 
Lehman a musty retirement. He has not 
been one to sulk because his own vote-get- 
ting career is at an end. At the 1957 San 
Francisco conference of the Democratic 
Party, he made the most militant speech of 
all about the need for a fighting party dedi- 
cated to active and affirmative liberalism. 
In this year of 1958 he has been honorary 
chairman of another cause which claims his 
complete allegiance, the 10th anniversary of 
the founding of the Republic of Israel. 

Yet it is civil rights legislation with which 
the name and career of Herbert H. Lehman 
are most inextricably identified. It has been 
a passion with him that neither the color of 
@ person's skin nor the manner of his worship 
shall interfere with access to the “life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness” which 
Jefferson enshrined in our Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

Whenever fundamental bills dealing with 
‘civil rights reach the Senate Calendar, I 
know that I shall look back at the desk along 
the wide center aisle, in the very rear of the 
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Senate Chamber. -In my mind’s eye, no mat- 
ter who sits at that desk, I know that I will 
see the balding, gray-fringed old man with 
the gentle smile and the kindly eyes. I will 
hear again his solemn warning to us that 
this is an issue which liberals cannot delay 
or postpone, regardless of the political diffi- 
culties it might precipitate. 

And when finally the great Government of 
the United States guarantees the liberties of 
all its citizens, I will have no doubt as to 
whom much of the credit really belongs. 
Herbert Lehman may not participate in these 
epochal rollcalls, but the victory and the 
glory will be his, nevertheless. 





Support for a Tax Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


.OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
signed by all members of the depart- 
ment of economics of Northwestern Uni- 
versity in support of a tax cut. The 
statement was published in the Chicago 
American of April 24, 1958. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 

Support -Tax Cut : 


“The moderate recessions of 1949 and 
1953 were not ended without the aid of 
substantial tax cuts, resulting from the 
Revenue Act of 1948 and from certain meas- 
ures effective in 1954. 

“Without prompt and substantial tax cuts 
now, there is great danger of cumulative 
damage from the rapid tapering off in plant 
and equipment outlays already scheduled, 
the exhaustion of unemployment insurance 
rights and the deterioration in the economic 
position of our trading partners abroad. 

“We believe the first major policy step 
should be to cut Federal taxes by about 
$10 billion a year, effective immediately, the 
cut to remain in effect until recovery is 
assured.” Any further delay will increase the 
prospect that even a $10 billion tax cut will 
prove inadequate and that the present reces- 
sion will become even deeper and -more 
prolonged. 

“If inflation turns out to be a problem 
in 1959 or 1960, appropriate measures can 
and should be taken at that time.” 

We endorse the import of the above state- 
ment by 14 economists of Columbia Wniver- 
sity and the City College of New York, pub- 
lished April 14 in the New York Times. 

In doing so we hope to make clear the 
substantial agreement among professional 
economists throughout the Nation that firm 
action is necessary to combat the current re- 
cession. : 

The way to increase output and reduce un- 
employment, as President Eisenhower has de- 
clared, is to bring about more buying. This 
cannot be done by exhortation. It can be 
done by reducing taxes so the purchasing 
power is increased. Further delay in appro- 
priate governmental action is difficult to 
excuse. 

Robert Eisner, F. M. Westfield, R. H. 
Strotz, C. M. Tiebout, Karl de 
Schweintz, Jr., R. C. Blitz, A. L. Marty, 
Kenyon E. Poole, R. W. Clower, H. F. 
Willimmson, A R. Mandelstamm, all 
membe:. %f department of economics, 
Northweste.. ~“iversity. 





May 29 
Their Mission Is Help in a Hurry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I am ex- 
tremely proud to call attention to an 
article in the May 1958 issue of the 
Reader’s Digest entitled “Their Mission 
Is Help in a Hurry.” My pride stems 
from the fact that it is about Galion, 
Ohio, which is in the congressional dis- 
trict I represent. It is a human interest 
story of # small town which has vigor- 
ously assumed its own responsibilities 
concerning the welfare of its citizens, 
rather than relying entirely on the pa- 
ternalism of the State and Federal Goy- 
ernments which oftentimes operate 
through complex and cumbersome bu- 
reaucracies. 

The article cites many cases where 
the people of the town meet to plan 
voluntary assistance to individual and 
community needs. The following ex- 
cerpts give a general idea of this en- 
thusiastic project: 

THEIR MISSION Is HELP IN A HuRRY 


(By Albert Q. Maisel) 


To outsiders passing through Galion, Ohio, 
the town may seem like any other middling- 
sized midwestern community. That's only 
because they cannot hear the beating of its 
generous heart. For this is one place where 
no one in difficulty ever has to struggle alone. 
Quietly, confidentially, and effectively, Ga- 
lion mobilizes help in a hurry for all who 
need it. 

It does so through a unique service club 
called the ‘Trouble Clinic. This organization 
has thrown away all social-work rulebooks, 
eliminated such routines’ as meticulous in- 
vestigations by case workers. Anyone in 
town can get quick action for any case by 
just rising at a Friday noon meeting of the 
clinic and stating the facts. If need is obvi- 
ous; volunteers provide help at once. if 
there is doubt about what should be done,& 
small committee of volunteers is assigned to 
investigate and to take action as soon @% 
possible. If a sudden emergency can’t walt 
for a clinic meeting, members grab the bull 
by the horns and act in the name of the 
clinic. P 

The organization of this club is as Un 
orthodox as its operation. Businessmen, 
housewives, and other citizens simply a 
sume membership by turning up and pitch- 
ing in. They pay no dues, but individuals 
and organizations frequently contribute 
the clinic’s treasury. Together with small 
monthly gifts from five local industrial 
plants, these free-will offerings total only 
about $1,500 a year. But because members 
put some 1,200 hours per month into 
ing their neighbors, the clinic gets 
done, and much faster, than many a formal 
agenty with a $50,000 budget. 

Mr. Speaker, at a time when we af 
overwhelmed by the philosophy of look _ 
ing to the Federal Government as the 
source of assistance for every type of lo 
cal difficulty, it is refreshing to find 
fine example of self-help. It also 
proof to the proposition that the 
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that American progress stemmed from 
the vitality of community life. Further- 
more, it should help us in Congress, who 
will soon be required to determine how 
far we should extend a vast program of 
Federal aid to local areas. 

I congratulate and commend the peo- 
ple of Galion, Ohio. 





Krebiozen, a Treatment for the Cancer 
Patient: A Plea for a Fair Evaluation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS © 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 5, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, it is. 


with great reluctance that laymen enter 
into the scientific controversies of medi- 
eal science. But even a layman can 
intelligently determine when an honest 
scientist is getting a raw deal. 

And surely the leaders of the med- 
ical profession representing the A. M. A. 
are guilty of just that kind of program- 
ing. Several of their number have even 
gone so far as to distort the truth of 
the medical findings in the experiments 
with the new drug “krebiozen.” 

These powerful few have blocked ev- 
ery avenue of scientific research to pre- 
vent a fair scientific controlled study of 
its evaluation as a benefiicial treatment 
of cancer patients. 

In spite of all the opposition of the 
medical brass who have not yet learned 
to retreat from this untenable position— 
over 750 medical men of this country, 
honest and sincere in their desire to al- 
leviate suffering and further scientific 
research have attested to the beneficial 
results obtained in cases under their 
personal supervision and control. 

It is about time the A. M. A. take in- 
ventory of their professional stubborn 
independence and remember that the 
man on the street has the final word— 
at least he pays and pays. The thou- 
sands of dollars of public funds raised 


for research in cancer alone would lead | 


one to think that the “foundations” 
would welcome controlled experimental 
research on Krebiozen. The iron grip 
of the A. M. A. is softened by. medical 
ethics and moves swiftly to rectify its 
“cold war” position and correct its un- 
founded charges against Krebiozen and 
its courageous scientists. 

Thousands are dying year in and year 
out, but a biologicatactive substance that 
May be the key to the control of cancer 
is scientifically and medically suppressed. 

I present Dr. Andrew C. Ivy’s plea for 
fair treatment. 

OZEN: A TREATMENT FOR THE CANCER 
PaTIENT-——A PLEA FOR A FatrR EVALUATION 
(By Andrew C. Ivy, Ph. D., M. D., D. Sc., 
LL. D., F. A. C. P.; presented to a group of 
os and laymen in Chicago May 1, 


1. THE CASES OF SENATORS VANDENBERG AND 
' ‘M’MAHON 


Everyone who knew Senator Arthur Van- 
g and Senator Brien McMahon greatly 
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admired them. They were honest, sincere, 
and kind-hearted men. They were men who 
believed in and fought for the principles of 
American fair play and free enterprise. They 
were men who thought of the welfare of the 
American people before they thought of their 
own welfare. - 

Both Senators were afflicted with and died 
of cancer. They-suffered severe pain like 80 
percent of the 250,000 people who die an- 
nually of cancer. This host of people suffers 
and dies regardless of the benefits of sur- 
gery, X-ray, hormones, and a few palliatives 
now available. And, Congress and the pub- 
lic annually grants or gives millions of dol- 
lars that treatments in addition to those we 
now possess might be discovered and fairly 
evaluated. 

But, let us return to Senators Vandenberg 
and McMahon. Why? Because they are 
very prominent, though not such good ex- 
amples, of what Krebiozen has been accom- 
plishing in from 30 to 50 percent of patients 
who have been “abandoned” or “written off” 
with hopeless cancer by the best of physi- 


’ clans in our country and abroad. 


Senator Vandenberg was in a terminal 
semi-comatose state when Krebiozen was 
first administered. His physician reported: 
“The day following the injection, the Sena- 
tor became noticeably more alert * * * 
there were days of uncanny revival during 
which he would read the paper * * * watch 
television * * * smoke his beloved cigars, 
and converse freely and intelligently. * * * 
To see a man suffering unbounded pain, 
only partially dulled by maximal doses of 
morphine, abruptly become completely and 
permanently relieved (the Senator survived 
18 days after the start of Krebiozen) in the 
presence of widespread, devastating ma- 
lignancy, has been one of the most dramatic 
therapeutic achievements it has ever been 
my privilege to observe.” 


Senator McMahon’s case was also exceed- 
ingly hopeless. His lungs and other vital 
organs had been virtually destroyed by 
cancer. Relief of pain was all that could 
be hoped for. After the start of Krebiozen 
his physicians reported: “The effect was 
amazing and unheard of, I believe, in pre- 
vious methods of cancer therapy. Within 6 
days, the Senator’s hip tumor had com- 
pletely liquefied. We drained: off about 8 
ounces of this material.” Senator McMahon 
died a few weeks later; but he died without 
pain and his last days were spent in a calm 
and lucid frame of mind. 


Senator McMahon knew that he had cancer 
and was receiving Krebiozen. Senator Van- 
denberg did not. After Senator McMahon 
was relieved of his pain and his largest tumor, 
he learned that a bill was pending before 
Congress to enable Doctor and Judge Durovic, 
and his family, to remain in the United 
States. He telephoned the Honorable Sam 
RaYBURN, Speaker of the House, and said: 
“Mr. Sam, there is one thing I want you to 
do for me. Get that bill passed. I know 


.what Krebiozen has done for me, and it will 


probably do better for others. Let’s give ita 
chance.” 


II. LET’S GIVE KREBIOZEN A CHANCE 


Likewise, ladies and gentlemen, my plea is 
to give Krebiozen a chance, a fair evaluation 
under scientific conditions free from all 
prejudice and opinion. The value of Krebi- 
oZen is a scientific problem. It should no 
longer be permitted to remain a problem of 
medical politics and of medical opinion. The 
public, the suffering cancer patient, and 
science should know without further needless 
delay whether Krebiozen is or is not benefi- 
cial in the treatment of cancer, which still 
kills without pity the large majority of its 
victims. This is especially true when the 
merit of the substance is attested by a group 
of honest and sincere physicians motivated 
only for the sake of science and the cancer 


patient. ; 
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Ill. PATIENTS SUFFER WHILE DOCTORS ARGUE 


Doctors have argued about the value of 
Krebiozen in-the treatment of the cancer 
patient for 7 years. Of course, progress is 
based on controversy and constructive criti- 
cism. But, should doctors argue when the 
suffering of some cancer patients might be 
alleviated? I believe that doctors should not 
be permitted to argue endlessly when the 
argument can be ended by an easily and in- 
expensively performed crucial and final test, 
especially when it is possible that some can- 
cer patients are dying and suffering need- 
lessly, dying prematurely and suffering need- 
lessly after they have been written off and 
abandoned as hopeless cases. 


IV. THE ARGUMENT CAN BE ENDED QUICKLY BY A 
TEST FREE OF PREJUDICE 


After 5 years of clinical study conducted 
with many physicians, I became convinced 
that Krebiozen has merit in the treatment of 
many patients with cancer. It is sufficiently 
beneficial in certain types of cancer patients 
that I am certain I can clearly demonstrate 
to any group of physicians or scientists that 
it is beneficial. But this demonstration can 
bemade only under conditions absolutely 
devoid of prejudice on the part of anyone 
who is involved in the demonstration, in- 
cluding myself. 

Vv. THIS IS AN UNUSUAL PROCEDURE 
IN MEDICINE 


This is an unusual way to have to proceed 
in medical science. But, prejudiced and un- 
usual difficulties require nonprejudiced and 
unusual procedures for their solution: You 
may recall that Louis Pasteur used a crucial 
and unusual public demonstration in the 
case of his discovery of vaccination against 
anthrax in sheep. 


VI. A CONTROVERSY STARTED IN 1951 


Very unfortunately a controversy regard- 
ing Krebiozen started in 1951. The usual 
scientific medical climate has become so prej- 
udiced and opinionated that the ordinary 
methods for establishing the value of a drug 
cannot be applied to the evaluation of Krebi- 
ozen.1 How did this controversy develop? 


VII. INVESTIGATION OF THE CONTROVERSY BY 
A COMMITTEE OF THE ILLINOIS GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 


I shall briefly outline the story as revealed 
by witnesses under oath and by subpenaed 
documents to a commission of the general 
assembly of the State of Illinois. 


The study of Krebiozen was started by me 
and a few other physicians in August, 1949. 
At that time Dr. Stevan Durovic, formerly 
assistant professor of medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Belgrade and director of public 
health of one of the states in Yugoslavia, 
showed me the results of his studies indicat- 
ing that Krebiozen frequently liquefied or 
diminished cancerous tumors in dogs and 
cats. Being convinced that the drug was 
not toxic, Dr. Louis Krasno and I injected 
ourselves with the drug to test it for toxicity 
in man. Since no ill effects resulted, we 
started to administer it cautiously to pa- 
tients, 98 percent of whom had received all 
that surgical and radiation therapy had to 
offer. By March, 1951, I was sufficiently im- 
pressed by my observations and those of other 
physicians that Krebiozen frequently de- 
creased pain and arrested for a while the 
growth of cancers in man to make plans to 
extend the research to include other physi- 
cians and tumor clinics. So a private meet- 





1For a preliminary scientific and clinical 
report on Krebiozen read Observations on 
Krebiozen in the Management of Cancer, 
by Drs. A.C. Ivy, John F. Pick, and William F. 
P. Phillips, Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, 1956. 
For the controversy read a book by Herbert 
Bailey, published in April 1958 by G. P. Put- 
nams Sons, New York. 
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ing was called by me to plan for the exten- 
sion of the research program in March, 1951. 


VIII. FICTITIOUS NEWS RELEASE THE IMMEDIATE 
CAUSE OF THE CONTROVERSY 


Several hours before the meeting someone 
unknown to me and to everyone connected 
with the research program on Krebiozen re- 
leased to the newspapers a sensational and 
misleading story. This exceedingly unfortu- 
nate publicity was the immediate cause of 
the controversy. It engendered the wildest 
sort of suspicions and gossip. 

Three months later, in July 1951, it was 
learned through newspaper accounts that 
an adverse report on Krebiozen would be 
published by the Council of Pharmacy of 
the American Medical Association. The 
Krebiozen Research ‘Foundation in Chicago 
asked the Council of Pharmacy to join the 
foundation in a study of Krebiozen. A 
month later an official of the council studied 
some of our patients in the hospital. After 
the visit he wrote that on the basis of what 
he had seen he would give Krebiozen to his 
mother if she had cancer. In September the 
foundation again asked the secretary-gen- 
eral of the AMA to cooperate in a joint 
investigation. Both offers were disregarded. 
IX. PARTLY FICTITIOUS AND SUPERFICIAL REPORT 

IN THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION IS SCIENTIFIC CAUSE OF THE 

CONTROVERSY 


The previously announced adverse report 
was published in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association in October 1951, 
and has remained the only source of evi- 
dence indicating that Krebiozen has no value 
in the treatment of the cancer patient. 


I studied this report of the Council of 
Pharmacy of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation carefully. I found that 23 of the 
100 cases in the report had been falsified 
and that most of the remaining 77 patients 
were so close to death that they lived long 
enough to receive an average of only 3 
doses of Krebiozen. The fact that 23 of the 
patients were falsely reported as dead or 
dying in October 1951 was proven by cate- 
gorical material evidence and testimony sub- 
mitted to the Commission of the General 
Assembly of the State of Illinois. This fact 
has never been denied under oath at any 
time. Furthermore, 13 of the 23 patients 
who were reported as dead or dying in Oc- 
tober 1951 filed a formal protest with the 
commission of the general assembly in 
1953, 2 years after they were supposed to be 
dead. In my 1955 report to the State com- 
mission, I wrote: “We should like to recall 
that in June 1953 you saw 7 patients who 
Dr. S. reported as dead and-dying in the 
Official status report of the Council of 
Pharmacy of the AMA on October 27, 
1951, and again in an article published in 
the Journal of the AMA in March 1952. 
Of the 7, all are alive as of June 1, 1955, 
except 1, and that patient died of pneu- 
monia.” . 

X. COMMISSION OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 

ILLINOIS INVESTIGATES CONTROVERSY 


The Commission of the General Assembly 
of the State of Illinois, with the Honorable 
ROLAND V. LisonaTI, now Congressman from 
Illinois, as vice chairman, intensively inves- 
tigated the Krebiozen controversy over a 
period of 7 months. Over 6,000 pages of 
testimony were recorded. All charges and 
claims were examined under oath and by 
subpena duces tecum. In the final report 
of this Commission it was stated: “In view 
of the tremendous public interest that exists 
in Krebiozen and as to whether or not it 
has any efficiency or beneficial biological ac- 
tivity in cancer patients, we hope that means 
can be found to conduct a controlled study 
until the. merits of the substance can be 
finally determined.” (See p. 200, June 30, 
1955, Proceedings of the 69th General As- 
sembly of the State of Illinois.) 
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XI. A CONTROLLED STUDY ON RELIEF OF PAIN 
HAS BEEN CONDUCTED 


A controlled study regarding the ameliora- 
tion of pain after starting Krebiozen therapy 
has been made by us in cooperation with 
approximately 100 licensed physicians. Sev- 
enty-two percent of 261 patients who knew 
they were receiving Krebiozen had less 
pain. Sixty-eight percent of 184 patients 
who did not know they were receiving Kre- 
biozen had less pain. The use of narcotics 
for pain relief became unnecessary in 27 per- 
cent and was reduced in an additional 40 
percent of 239 patients. The reduction of 
pain started on an average of 7 days after 
starting therapy. The reduction of pain.was 
associated with a reduction in tumefaction 
in 84 percent of 74 patients seen by me. 


XII. OBJECTIVE IMPROVEMENT AFTER KREBIOZEN 
THERAPY 


A decrease in the size of the primary tumor 
or metastases occurred in approximately 50 
percent of the patients within 26 days on the 
average, the longest being 90 days. The doses 
of Krebiozen are small at first. They are 
gradually increased up to 10 ampules weekly 
(0.1 mg.), if thie patient does not respond to 
smaller doses. If no response is obtained 
in 90 days, the treatment is discontinued. 

Ambulatory life was prolonged in 23 per- 
cent of 246 patients. This is, among 246 
patients bedridden or only up some of the 
time, 23 percent became ambulatory at home 
and/or out of home. 

Since 97 percent of the patients were in the 
advanced and abandoned-as-hopeless stage 
and were deteriorating when Krebiozen was 
started, and since improvement occurred as 
frequently in those who knew as those who 
did not know they were receiving Krebiozen, 
the data strongly indicate that Krebiozen 
was the cause of the improvement. This 
post hoc indication is either a fact, or the 
administration of any sort of nontoxic treat- 
ment should result in some improvement 
within 7 to 30 days in 50 percent of patients 
with advanced cancer, 83 percent of whom 
have received more than 3 months previously 
all that present-day cancer therapy his to 
offer. 

Furthermore, we now have 43 patient: out 
of about 320 advanced patients siarted on 
Krebiozen 4 to 8 years ago who survived for 
4 years or more after the start of Krebiozen 
thefapy. This is too large a percentage to be 
accounted for by the claim of spontaneous 
remissions. ; 

We have records of several patients in 
whom the tumor recurred on the cessation of 
Krebiozen to regress again when Krebiozen 
was resumed. 

XIII. REFRACTORINESS DEVELOPS IN MANY 
PATIENTS 

Unfortunately a refractoriness to Krebio- 
zen develops in many patients after a few 
weeks or months, and the signs and symp- 
toms recur.\ This is also true of certain other 
therapies of cancer. About one-half of the 
patients who become refractory respond 
again when the dose is increased. It is pos- 
sible that this difficulty may be overcome 
with larger doses than now available. 

XIV. CONFIRMATION FROM TWO UNIVERSITY 
, TUMOR CLINICS 

Two tumor clinics made a careful clinical 
study of Krebiozen over a period of 18 
months. One clinic reported to the Krebio- 
zen Research Foundation their observations 
on 40 patients. I shall quote from their 
conclusions: “On biopsy of several of these 
cases, we have seen what we believe to be 
unmistakable evidence of oncolytic (destruc- 
tive) changes histologically (on cancer cells), 
which coincide with the changes seen clini- 
cally. In a few instances we have seen com- 
plete disappearance, clinically, of metastatic 
_(widely spread) lesions.” 

(Krebiozen) represents the first and only 
nontoxic chemical to show definite biological 
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activity of any degree against tumors of 
all types, it seems justifiable to encourage as" 
much basic and clinical investigation as pos. 
sible.” Another university tumor clinic, 
after studying 20 patients reported: “Having 
followed patients for years at the tumor 
clinic * * * I do not feel that the improve. 
ment (noted following Krebiozen therapy) 
is que to the natural course of the disease,” 

A physician who has treated 20 patients 
reported recently: “I became interested in 
Krebiozen when several years ago a cancer 
patient was dying after all accepted methods 
of treatment had failed. I was amazed by his 
miraculous recovery following Krebiozen 
therapy. I am now pleased to report one 
patient who has been under treatment for 
3.5, another for 3, and another for 2 years, 
all of them terminal cases at the start of 


the treatment.” 


XV. WHAT IS KREBIOZEN, HOW PRODUCED? 


What is the Krebiozen theory? There is 
normally in the body substances which regu- 
late the growth of cells. Whenh cells are 
locally injured hormones are released which 
stimulate growth and then at the proper time 
stop growth or prevent overgrowth. When 
Krebiozen the inhibitory substance is not 
produced adequately tumor growth occurs. 
Krebiozen adds to the natural resistance of - 
the body against cancer. The only real hope’ 
we have that cancer can be cured is the ob- 
servation that in from 1 in 50,000 to 1 in 
100,000 patients the natural resistance of the 
body destroys cancer. Krebiozen is given to 
increase this natural resistance. ; 

How was Krebiozen produced? A culture 
of the mold, Actinomyces bovis, is made and 
the cells destroyed by heating with a deter- 
gent, bile salts. The extract of this culture 
is injected into horses to stimulate the 
reticulo-endothelial cells which produce the 
physiological inhibitory growth hormone, 
Krebiozen. The blood serum of the horse 
is extracted with an organic solvent, e. g. 
benzene or ether. The solvent is evaporated. 
The fatty residue is extracted With distilled 
water. Krebiozen goes into the water, and 
when the water is evaporated in vacuo a 
yellow-tinged white powder, Krebiozen, is 
obtained. 

Who first produced Krebiozen? Dr. Stevan . 
Durovic, formerly assistant professor of 
medicine, University of Belgrade, and direc- 
tor of public health in the state of Mon- 
tenegro, Yugoslavia. He produced it as 
scientific director of the Duga Laboratories, 
a small pharmaceutical concern incorporated 
in Argentina and Illinois. A patent appli- 
cation was filed in October 1951. The manu- 
facturing details for Krebiozen will be pub- 
licly disclosed when a patent is granted, of 
the American Medical Association, the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society, or the Food and Drug 
Administration, or the Public Health Service 
agrees to the performance of a double-blind 
test conducted under the auspices of af 
arbitration type of committee. 4 

Has Krebiozen been studied chemically? 
Yes, as far as it has been possible. The pow- 
der was extracted by a microanalytical chem- 
ist (Dr. Carl Tiedcke, Teaneck, N. J.) from 
several thousand ampules. This powder was 
shown to the Illinois legislative commission. 
It was analyzed by a second microanalytical 
chemist (Clark Laboratories, Urbana, oN 
and on the basis of the chemical findings i 
could be a biologically active poly: 
or steroid. Purther chemical study is post 
poned until more money,and powder 
available. The solubility properties of Kre- 
biozen were made public in March 1951 and — 
the scientific steps for its production @ 
October 1951. aay 

Why are not the manufacturing details. 
given to the world? When the manufactul- — 
ing details of a prodict are given to the — 
ie rod ge diay reyes. fm ci a + 
ceutical firm which manufactures it =| 
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a license. This is true when the ) 
is made with funds derived from aid 
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or benefactions. When a pharmaceutical 
firm makes a discovery, the manufacturing 
details are usually not revealed until the 
patent is applied for or is granted. Few 
pharmaceutical companies, if any, will give 
you the flow sheet or manufacturing details 
of any of their products. We live under a 
competitive, free-enterprise system where de- 
tailed differences in production make for 
lower costs and a better produtt. 


xvI. WHY HAS NOT AN APPLICATION FOR A LI~ 
CENSE TO MANUFACTURE AND SELL KREBIOZEN 
BEEN MADE TO THE FEDERAL DRUG ADMINISTRA~ 
TION OR 
UNITED STATE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE? 

In 1954 an application was made to and 
given an application number by the Drug 
Administration (FDA). The application 
was then returned to the Duga Labora« 
tories with the statement that since Krebio- 
gen is a derivative of horse serum and is not 
considered by them to be a “hormone” the 
consideration of Krebiozen was in the juris- 
diction of the Biologics Division of the 
Cnited States Public Health Service. An ap- 
plication has not been made to the United 
States Public Health Service because proof of 
therapeutic value has to be provided. In 
the case of the FDA only harmlessness 
and advertising claims have to be proven. 

In July 1955 a meeting was held with offi- 
cials of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice. It was found that if an application were 
made to the United States Public Health 
Service, the reports on patients would 
be given to a committee of physicians. I 
contended that a nonprejudiced committee 
could not be found and that the only way 
to fairly and scientifically evaluate Krebio- 
zen was to perform what is generally called 
a “double-blind test.” After considerable 
discussion Surgeon General Scheele_agreed 
that it would be practically impossible to 
find an unprejudiced committee of physi- 
cians. Why then should the Duga Labora- 
tories apply to the United States Public 
Health Service for a license, unless the United 
States Public Health Service will first agree to 
test Krebiozen by a “blind type” of clinical 
test under the direction of an “arbitration 
type” of committee? , 


XVII. THE “DOUBLE-BLIND TEST,” THE ONLY 
FAIR TEST 


In view of the exceedingly prejudiced’ sei- 
entific and medical climate, there is only 
one scientific procedure which would assure 
Krebiozen a fair evaluation. This is the 
“double-blind test” where the physician and 
patient do not know whether Krebiozen is 
or is not being administered. A committee 
would be appointed. It would consist of 2 
Physicians and 1 layman selected by either 
the American Cancer Society or the 
United States Public Health Service. (The 
American Medical Association officials were 
Offered this proposal in 1953 by the Illinois 
Legislative Commission. They rejected it 
because they said the AMA did not do re- 
search.) The Krebiozen Research Foundation 
would select 2 physicians and 1 layman. The 
Physicians would design the “double blind 
test.” The layman would prepare three sets 
of identically appearing ampules, containing 
One set only would contain 
Krebiozen. -One set of ampules would be 
labeled “A,” one “B,” and the other “C.” 
Which set contained Krebiozen would only be 
Known to the chairman of the lay group. 


~ The ampules would be given to me and a 


Physician appointed by the physicians on 
the committee. The two of us would to- 


| ether administer the contents of the am- 


to cancer patients and record our 
Observations. After this had been accom- 


Plished with a ‘predetermined number of 


ts, I would on the basis of the 
tions which set of ampules contained 


Such a test has never been conducted 
Ore in the treatment of cancer, but has 
in other fields of medical therapy. In 
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fact, to my knowledge, we are the only med- 

/ical scientists who have reported the re- 
sults of a controlled study of the effect of 
a@ medical cancer therapy on pain in cancer 
patients. 

In order for this procedure, to end the 
controversy, both parties to the test would 
have to stipulate in advance that they would 
accept and abide by the results. 

I have had the good fortune of making a 
number of discoveries in the field of physi- 
ology and medicine. I have always demon- 
strated publicly the truth of these discov- 
eries. The only instance where I have not 
been given the opportunity to demonstrate 
the truth of a claim I have made has been 
and is in the case of Krebiozen. 

The performance of this test will yield 
new and valuable information about the 
natural history of cancer. Nothing can be 
lost, no harm can result from the perform- 
ance of this test. Only knowledge, and im- 
portant knowledge, can result from such a 
test. It represents the quintessence of scien- 
tific and American fair play in a field where 
ignorance is now covered up by authorita- 
tive opinion to a larger extent than it 
should be. 


XVIII. LET’S GIVE KREBIOZEN A FAIR EVALUATION 


Furthermore, let’s give Krebiozen a fair 
chance because physicians with firsthand 
evidence of the efficacy of Krebiozen in the 
treatment of some cancer patients hold the 
conviction that further research on the pro- 
duction of Krebiozen may lead to the prep- 
aration of a more potent product. 

It is unthinkable that the American 
people, physicians, and medical scientists 
will stand by and permit an apparently ac- 
tive and useful substance in cancer therapy 
to be buried under incompetent evidence. 
I cannot be true to my obligations as a sci- 
entist and as a human being and stand by 
and permit such a burial to occur without 
stubborn resistance. In the words of Sena- 
tor Brien McMahon, “Let’s give Krebiozen 
a fair chance.” 


Brier SKETCH oF Dr. ANDREW C. Ivy 


Dr, Andrew C. Ivy holds the title of Dis- 
tinguished Professor of Physiology and 
head of the Department of Clinical Science, 
University of Illinois. He is the research 
adviser of the Krebiozen Research Founda- 
tion. He was formerly executive director of 
the National Advisory Caneer Council and 
director at large of the American Cancer So- 
ciety. He is a past president of the Ameri- 
can Physiological Society, the American 
Gastroenterological Association, and the sec- 
tion on Pathology and Physiology of the 
American Medical Association. Dr. Ivy is 
author of more than 1,400 scientific works 
and medical publications, among them Pep- 
tic Uleer and Observations on Krebiozen in 
the Management of Cancer. During the 
past academic year he has published in 
scientific journals 11 articles on subjects 
other than cancer and 2 on cancer. Dur- 
ing World War II he was Scientific Director 
of the Naval Research Institute and consul- 
tant to the Quartermaster General of the 
United States Army. After World War II he 
represented western medicine at the Nurem- 
berg trials of the Nazi physicians serving as 
a consultant to the tribunal and a witness 
on the subject of medical science, ethics, 
and jurisprudence. He has received the 
Presidential Certificate of'Merit for Meritor- 
ious Conduct in World War II, and the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award of the American 
Congress of Physical Medicine, of the Na- 
tional Society for Medical Research, and of 
the University of Chicago. He received the 
Pope Leo XIII award for contributions to 
humanity of the Bishop Sheil School of 
Social Studies. Quite recently an article by 
Dr. Ivy on Space Physiology was published 
in the ConcressionaL Recorp, March 25, 
1958, page A2832. Dr. Ivy is a Methodist 


‘and was born in Missouri on February 25, 
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1893. He has been a prominent, civic- 
minded physician and teacher in Chicago for 
40 years. A commission of the Illinois Gen- 
eral Assembly reported “that while Dr. An- 
drew C. Ivy was the vice president in charge 
of the Chicago Professional Colleges (of the 
University of Illinois), the record shows that 
the development and growth of the colleges 
was unparalleled.” 





Chicago Honors the Little Rock Nine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
tonight in the city of Chicago at a gigan- 
tic dinner given by John H. Sengstack, 
publisher and editor of the Chicago De- 
fender, the Robert S. Abbott awards will 
be conferred on the nine Negro boys and 
girls of Little Rock who with sublime 
courage and faith in God and country 
made-a contribution to the cause of de- 
mocracy that will never cease to be an 
inspiration to men and women of good 
will in their quest for brotherhood and 
the shattering of the walls of prejudice 
that divide. The Little Rock nine will be 
present in person to receive the awards. 
The reception awaiting them, its magni- 
tude and its warmth, will bespeak the 
sentiment for them among the people of 
all races, all religions, and all stations in 
the great city of Chicago. 

Mr. Speaker, I am extending my re- 
marks to include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Daily Defender of May 
28, 1958: 

THE FACE OF COURAGE 

Few incidents in recent American history 
can match the courage shown by the nine 
teen-age Negroes of Little Rock. They risked 
their lives for the sake of establishing a prin- 
ciple: the right to attend an integrated high 
school. They did it in the face of ugly and 
determined opposition; they did it under 
circumstances that would have caused many 
stout-hearted grownups to withdraw behind 
the protective shield of their own homes. 

This was the most severe test of the law. 
The Federal courts paved the way; Federal 
troops held the angry mob at bay. But the 
nine Negro pupils did not have to march 
through the guardsmen to enter Little Rock’s 
Central High School. They could have waited 
until public indignation had subsided; or 
they could have decided to attend a nearby 
Negro school rather than avail themselves of 
their legal rights. They didn’t. Instead 
they went ahead, despite jeers and bitter 
invectives. * 

How many of us would have had the forti- 
tude to do what these youngsters have done? 
How often have we failed to take advantage 
of victories won for us? It is therefore the 
more remarkable that these young Negroes, 
living in the Deep South, fearlessly imple- 
mented the Court’s action by their daily pres- 
ence at Central High School. 

Though their lot was not a happy one 
even inside the high school building; though 
they were pushed around, insulted, and 
beaten by some of the white students, the 
Negro pupils held their ground. The Su- 
preme Court's integration ruling would have 
been meaningless had these Negro boys and 
girls failed to follow the course mapped out 
for them by the law. They should be ap- 
plauded by all of us. 
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Memorandum in Support of H. R. 12740, 
a Bill To Amend the Trading With the 


Enemy Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
I have, at the suggestion of constituents, 
introduced H. R. 12740, a bill to amend 
the Trading With the Enemy Act. This 
bill would provide for the establishment 
of a final date for completion by the 
Alien Property Custodian of examination 
of claims filed before September 2, 1947. 
Failure of the Custodian to complete his 
findings and lack of a statutory final 
date has operated to the injury of claim- 
ants desiring to proceed further. 

For the information of interested 
Members I include for printing the fol- 
lowing memorandum: 

MEMORANDUM IN Support or H. R. 12740, a 
Britt To AMEND SUBSECTIONS’ (C) AND (F) 
OF SECTION 34 OF THE TRADING WITH THE 
ENEMY ACT 
The proposed amendments to subsections 

(c) and (f) of section 34 of the Trading 

With the Enemy Act,’ relate to a group of an 

estimated 15,000 unsettled debt claims, 

which are still pending in the Office of 

Alien Property awaiting final administrative 

determination by the Director of Alien Prop- 

erty.2. These unsettled claims were filed un- 
der section 34 (a) of the act, and it is the 
group of claims which were required under 

the act to be filed before the September 2, 

1947, bar date’of the Custodian for filing of 

debt claims. All of these unsettled section 

34 (a) debt claims are for debts asserted 

against funds of the Governments of Ger- 

many, Japan and their nationals, whose prop- 
erty was vested in or transferred to the United 

States after December 18, 1941.8 
It is estimated as of May 1958 that among 

the 15,000 unsettled claims still pending in 

the Office of Alien Property, awaiting final 
determination, there are about 20 debt 
claims remaining of 1,824 totally filed before 

September 2, 1947, against funds of the Ger- 

man Government, vested after December 18, 

1941. Despite almost 12 years for adminis- 

trative determination, the Custodian’s Office 

has not completed his examination of these 
debt claims, and has not yet filed the sub- 
section (f) schedule of claims alldéwed 
against the alleged insolvent trust estate of 
the German Government, which is held 

under Custodian’s Vesting Order No. 5706, 

et al. 

The Custodign, on April 1, 1957, submitted 
an affidavit in Civil Action No. 406-57, suit 
filed for review of Custodian’s disallowance 
of the debt claim of Trent Trust Co., Ltd., 
and Cooke Trust Co., Ltd., Receiver, ‘v. 





4 Section 34 of the Trading With the En- 
emy Act, added by Public Law 671, 78th 
Cong., approved August 8, 1946 (60 Stat. 
925). 

2 Senate Rept. No. 120, 85th Cong., Ist sess., 
at p. 4; Senate Rept. No. 1347, 85th Cong., 
2d sess., at p. 3; Report of Office of Alien 
Property, Department of Justice, fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1957, at pp. 66-67. 

* Bar Order No. 1, Director Office of Alien 
Property F. R. Doc. 47, 1937; filed, February 
28, 1947; 1957 Report of Alien Property, p. 
62. ’ 
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Brownell, Attorney General, et al. (United 
States District Court, District of Columbia), 
against Custodian-held trust property of the 
German Government, reciting that an aggre- 
gate of 1,824 debt claims had been filed 
against the debtor estate of the German 
Government, and that the aggregate of debt 
claims exceeds the money held from which 
payment may be made from this alleged in- 
solvent debtor's estate; the affiant also stated 
that the Director of Alien Property, as of 
March 29, 1957, had disallowed 1,696 of the 
above-mentioned 1,824 claims, and that 1 
such claim had been allowed, leaving 127 
of such claims still awaiting action of the 
Director;. the affiant concluded his affidavit 
by stating that the schedule of all debt 
claims allowed and the proposed payment 
to each claimant, which schedule the Cus- 
todian is required to prepare and serve by 
registered mail on all claimants, pursuant to 
section 34 (f) of the act, where the aggre- 
gate of debt claims exceeds the money from 
which payment may be made, has not been 
prepared in the case of the German Gov- 
ernment, alleged debtor. 

Following the filing of the above affidavit 
the court entered on order on June 12, 1957, 
in Civil Action No. 406-57, reciting that 
plaintiff's action for review had been insti- 
tuted prematurely, and granted the Govern- 
ment motion, dismissing plaintiff's com- 
plaint, without prejudice.‘ 

The attorney for plaintiffs in Civil Action 
No. 406-57 was recently informed by the 
Office of Alien Property that 10 of the re- 
maining unsettled 20 debt claims still pend- 
ing against the German Government are now 
under investigation by the West Germany 
Office of the Custodian. Fairness to the 
claimants requires that this dilatory abuse 
be terminated. Congress should enact the 
proposed remedial legislation. This legis- 
lation will enable any diligent aggrieved 
claimant to file a suit for review of his claim 
within 60 days after October 1, 1958, which 
is the directive Gate for dismissal of all un- 
settled debt claims. It is also the date for 
filing of the section 34 (f) schedule of claims 
allowed by the Custodian against any pend- 
ing insolvent debtor’s estate. 

The proposed amendments to section 34 of 
the act are a congressional directive to the 
Custodian to allow, or disallow, all unsettled 
debt claims by October 1, 1958.. The amend- 
ments provide a necessary terminal date of 
October 1, 1958, for termination of all con- 
sideration by the Director of Alien Property 
of all pending and unsettled debt claims. 
This terminal date of October 1, 1958, is 
necessary to bring to a final conclusion con- 
sideration by the Office of Alien Property of 
all the remaining unsettled debt claims 

* which have been pending since 1947. 

The amendments fully protect the existing 
rights of diligent claimants, and merely en- 
able them to obtain an early judicial review 
of their debt claims under existing provisions 
of subsections (e) and (f) of section 34. All 
suits for review of the Custodian’s determi- 
nation of debt claims must be filed within 
60 days after October 1, 1958, directive date 
for disallowance of any and all of the pending 
unsettled debt claims. The amendments will 
accordingly. bring to a definite close, in 1958, 
any further administrative consideration of 
section 34, Trading With the Enemy Act, 
debt claims by. the Office of Alien Property, 
Department of Justice. No extensive litiga- 
tion will result from the October 1, 1958, dis- 
missal of pending unsettled debt claims. No 
suits for review were filed in 1957 by claim- 
ants of seven insolvent detbor’s estates after 
the Custodian issued his section 34 (f) schde- 
ule of claims allowed.5 





41957 Report of the Custodian, p. 72. 
51957 Report of Custodian, at p. 67. 
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Committee for a Free Lithuania 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr LIPSCOMB, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am sub. 
mitting for-inclusion in the Recorp a 
paper entitled “Remarks by the Commit. 
tee for a Free Lithuania on the Special 
Report No. 9 of the Select Committee on 
Communist Aggression, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 83d Congress, 2d Session, Un- 
der Authority of House Resolution 346 
and House Resoluiton 438, Communist 
Takeover and Occupation of Byelo- 
russia.” 

This paper was-prepared by the Com- 
mittee for a Free Lithuania as a com- 
ment on various references, documenta- 
tions, and statements concerning the his- 
tory of Lithuania contained in the select 
committee’s report on Communist take- 
over and cocupation in Byelorussia, and 
was forwarded to me by the Reverend 
John A. Kucingis, pastor of the St. Casi- 
mir’s Catholic Church, which is located 
in the 24th Congressional District of 
California. : 

It is the desire of the Reverend Ku- 
cingis, an able spokesman for the Lith- 
uanian people, that the remarks be made 
available to Congress and to the public 
to tell the Lithuanian people’s own story 
of the history and background of their 
nation. This would, the Reverend Ku- 
cingis has written to me, be an invalua- 
ble service to my Lithuanian people. 

I am, therefore submitting the re- 
marks for inclusion in the Recorp, 
REMARKS BY THE COMMITTEE FOR A PRet 

LITHUANIA ON THE SPECIAL REPorT No. 9 OF 

THe SeLtect COMMITTEE ON COMMUNIST 

AGGRESSION, Hovsz or REPRESENTATIVES, 

83p CONGRESS, 2p SESSION, UNDER AUTHOR- — 

ITy oF House RESOLUTION 346 AND HOovsE 

RESOLUTION 438, COMMUNIST TAKEOVER 

AND OCCUPATION OF BYELORUSSIA 

The House Committee on Communist Ag- 
gression published summaries of its hearings 

in small, easily readable brochures. The 
following words of introduction to these re- 
ports stated their aim: “It is hoped that the 
report will help the American people to un- 
derstand better the nations and 
enslaved by communism and thereby 
more fully appreciate the true nature and 
final objectives of the criminal conspiracy of 
world communism.” ; 

The victims of this criminal conspiracy, 
the nations enslaved by communism, Ui. 
doubtedly are deeply grateful to the mem- 
bers of the congressional committee for the 
sincere efforts to air their tragic plight and 
to inform the American people of it mor 
fully. Thanks should also be expressed for 
the fact that the committee found it neces 
sary to include in these brochures short 
reviews of the enslaved nations’ past. 
reviews were necessary to tie the past to the 
present and to depict more clearly the rua 
that Communist dictatorship brings to 








cause the committee had not on hand @ — 
necessary historical documentation. Sine 
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the report was published in committee’s 
name, it may create an unpleasant impres- 
sion that truth could have been bypassed 
too in other phases of the hearings investi- 
gating Bolshevik aggression as it happened 
in Report No. 9. 

Anyone familiar with the past of Eastern 
Europe will see that the historical part of 
the Report No. 9 circumvents’ well known 
historical facts and, contrary to them, 
states that Byelorussia was old, large and, 
in her days, the mightiest state in Eastern 
Europe. However, there was no such thing 
as “Byelorussian state” at that time. No 
historical chronicle or document prior to 
the First World War mention Byelorussian 
state. The state to which the Report No. 9 
refers was the Grand Duchy of Lithuania 
which is referred to in the report as the 
“Grand Principality” with the frequent 
omission of “of Lithuania.” The maps, con- 
tained in any larger history book, place the 
name of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania— 
Magnus Ducatus Lithuaniae (Grand Duché 
de Lithuanie—cfr. Boris Nicolsky “Le peuple 
russe, sa carriere historique, 862-1945 (Neu- 
chatel, 1945), p. 89) over the vast areas 
of eastern Europe, while nowhere at its 
side can be found the name of the Byelo- 
russian state. There was no such state 
until the beginning of the 20th century. It 
came into being only with Bolshevik revo- 
lution in Russia. D. S. Mirsky, in his book 
Russia, a Social History (London, 1931, p. 
278), comments truthfully: “After the 
Revolution the political development, which 
led to the creation of a White Russian re- 
public, was ahead of national conscious- 
ness. Hence, the difference between Russo- 
Ukrainian and Russo-White Russian rela- 
tions; for while the former are still colored 
by the memory of long years when the 
Ukrainians demanded, and the Russians re- 
fused them, recognition as a nation, to the 
White Russians nationhood came as an 
almost unsolicited gift of the Russian 
Revolution.” Up to that time, it was pos- 
sible to speak about the Slavic Ruthenian 
people, about their development of national 
consciousness in modern times and about 
the minor principalities of their more 
ancient past, but there can be no talk of 
an independent Byelorussian state; and, 
especially,-it cannot be identified with the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania, — 

The aforementioned D, S. Mirsky calls at- 
tention to the fact that the “White Rus- 
sia” is as artificial as “Great Russia,” and 
only came into general usage in the 19th 
century. “As opposed to other Russian 
groups, the White Russians (who are essen- 
tially the Russians of the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania), called themselves and were 


called Lithuanians, but with the revival of ~ 
. Teal Lithuania as a nation this has become 


an obvious absurdity” (p. 60). This is un- 
derstandable since independent Lithuania 
Was reestablished in 1918 along purely eth- 


governed by Lithuanian rulers.” 
Having reported how the Byelorussian 


tribes lived earlier and that they had their 


Own states, which at that time were not dis- 
tinguishable from other Slavic tribes, Report 
§ continues: “With the extinction of the 
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(a) As the name “Mindovg” is only a 
Slavic translation of Mindaugas which is of 
purely Lithuanian origin, the question 
“arises: How could Mindaugas have risen 
from the Byelorussians and first united their 
lands and only later added to them his own 
Lithuanian patrimony? Wasn’t it just the 
opposite—first his own people were organized 
with the exception of one tribe (the Samogi- 
tians), and only then did Mindaugas em- 
bark on the conquest of the Slavic regions? 
History proves that this later course was the 
true one. The Slavic line of rulers (the 
Vseslavovichi) suddenly broke off and was 
replaced by the Lithuanian (Mindaugas). 
Secondly, those lands were still mostly Lith- 
uanian and not Byelorussian. Here the 
words of the French ‘historian, Alfred Ram- 
baud, who wrote near the end of the last cen- 
tury, must be recalled. In the English 
translation of his great work, History of Rus- 
sia (New York, 1898, vol. I, pp. 33-34) he 


notes: “The name of White Russia is given to” 


the provinces conquered from the 13th to 
the 14th century by the Grand Dukes of Lith- 
uania. These were the ancient territories of 
the Krivitches, Polotchans, Dregovitches, 
Drevlians, Doulebes, now forming the gov- 
ernments of Vitepsk, Mohilef, and Minsk. 
The governments of Kovno, Grodno, and 
Wilna, at present unequally Russicized, were 
originally Lithuanian. The Lithuanian ter- 
ritories of Grodno, Novogrodek, and Belostok 
were sometimes called Black Russia.” Re- 
ferring to the Russian conquest of Gediminas 
(1315-40), the author finds (p. 132) that: 
“The Russian population willingly received 
this new master, who would free them from 
the heavy yoke of the Mongols and the un- 
ceasing civil wars.” 


Alfred Rambaud used old sources, and 
his interpretation is true. As late as 19th 
century, the ethnographic Lithuanian lands 
reached farther east than those of the present 
day, while in the 13th and 14th centuries 
they reached Belostock, Novogrodek, Minsk, 
and Polotsk. It was for this reason that 
those areas were absorbed into the Lithuanian 
state at such an early date. Later expan- 
sions of Lithuania annexed Slavic areas that 
were weakened by civil wars or sought Lith- 
uanian protection from the Tartar attacks. 

B. H. Sumner, in his book A Short History 
of Russia. (New York, 1949, p. 193) says: 
“Thus, between 1250 and 1450, before Mos- 
covy became consolidated, Lithuania rose to 
be the major Russian state. By 1450 she 
stretched from the Baltic about Memel to the 
Black Sea, very insecurely at the mouths of 
the Dniester and the Dnieper; from the Bug 
on the west, eastewards well beyond the Dnie- 
per and Smolensk and Kiev. She was with- 
in a hundred miles of Moscow and doing her 
best to prevent the growth of Muscovy; she 
was pressing hard upon Novgorod and ex- 

ding to the upper Oka and into the 
wooded steppe beyond the Dnieper. 

This was a joint Lithuanian-Russian 
achievement; for except in the north, where 
the Lithuanian tribes formed a solid block, 
the grand-duchy was peopled by Russians, 
developing into White Russians and Ukrain- 
fans. It had been built up by the energy 
and adaptability of four outstanding Lithu- 
anian military leaders, in part by conquest, 
in part by marriages, treaties, and purchase. 

Rulers of other countries acted in similar 
manner, viz the English kings claiming the 
titles of France or Ireland. Ordinarily, no 
one disclaims their origin or attributes it to 
areas conquered or annexed by them as was 
done in the Byelorussian Report. How would 
it appear if Italians, who were ruled by 


-German emperors during the Middle Ages, 


would claim that all those emperors were of 
Italian stock and that the Italian lands 
reached far to the north, including Hamburg 
and Berlin? And yet, in the Report No. 0 
the Vilnius region is called a Byelorussian 
city as early as the 12th century, when 


- 
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no historical sources even mentioned the 
name of this city. 

(b) More inaccuracies are found in the 
report about Mindaugas, the first King of 
Lithuania. “Ringaudas,” the Prince of Novo- 
grodek, is called the father of Mindaugas. 
Yet historical sources and objective re- 
search—and that period was carefully inves- 
tigated by many historians—reveal only that 
the father of Mindaugas had to be a powerful 
ruler; however, neither his name nor title 
are known. 

(c) The Byelorussian report contains an- 
other comment about Mindaugas, that de- 
serves attention: “Mindovg was apparently a 
pagan but, in order to maintain his hold 
over the Western areas, he had himself bap- 
tized in 1250, and by sending his envoys to 
Rome he succeeded in being crowned king 
in 1253 with the approval of Pope Innocent 
IV. In 1263, after an uprising of Zhmudzi, 
he was murdered by his son, and the revolt 
was put down by another son Voyshelik.” 

History books agree on the fact that Min- 
daugas was not murdered by his son. He 
was slain, together with two of his sons, 
Ruklis and Rupeikis, by his cousins, 
Treniota and Daumantas. Mindaugas’ third 
son, Vaishvilkas, was then in Greece. 
Thereafter, Vaishvilkas governed Pinsk and 
was invited to take over his father’s throne 
only 2 years later, when Mindaugas’ fol- 
lowers were back in power in Lithuania. So 
Vaishvilkas did not have to suppress a re- 
volt. Besides, less than in 3 years, Vaish- 
vilkas abdicated and entered a monastery. 
He was slain by the Russian princes. 

In 1253, Mindaugas was crowned King of 
Lithuania (Rex Lettoviae). However, Re- 
port No. 9 deliberately passes over the name 
of Lithuania in an attempt to create the 
impression that Mindaugas was the founder 
of the Byelorussian state and of Byelorus- 
sian ancestry. Doubt is cast on whether 
Mindaugas was really a pagan (Mindaugas 
was apparently a pagan). In truth, he 
could not have been a pagan were he the 
founder of the Byelorussian state, since 
those Slavic tribes had embraced Christian- 
ity 250 years earlier. But the authors of 
the report did not dare to conceal the fact 
that Mindaugas has received Roman Cath- 
olic baptism in 1250 or 1251. They, there- 
fore, drop hint about Mindaugas’ paganism 
and thus intimate that Mindaugas could 
have been baptized in the Catholic Church 
to maintain his hold over the western areas 
(the report likewise remains silent about 
the fact that these were pagan Lithuanian 
lands). The authors of the report think 
that they have avoided all. inconsistencies 
by depicting Mindaugas as a person of Bye- 
lorussian descent and as the true ruler of 
Byelorussians. But they have forgotten the 
testimony of the Vatican archives which 
make it clear that this was the first baptism 
of Mindaugas, not for the purpose of main- 
taining his hold over the western regions of 
Lithuania which were already his, but in 
order to prevent the onslaughts of the Ger- 
man knights against the pagan Lithuanians. 
When Mindaugas was murdered, the Pope 
expressed sorrow that the noble ruler of 
Lithuania (clare memoria Mindota, Theiner 
I 79) who strove to unite his people with 
the Catholic Church lost his life at the 
hands of evildoers. A ruler of Byelorussia 
would have done the contrary: He would 
have brought the Lithuanian people into 
the Greek Orthodox Church. 

Another famous Lithuanian leader, Grand 
Duke Gediminas (1316-41), who inherited 
the rule from his brother Vytenis (1295- 
1316), is also made 4 Byelorussian ruler by 
the authors of the report, because he has 
established his capital at Vilnius in “Byelo- 
russian lands.” Report Ne. 9 says: “Vilna 
was far to the west in the Byelorussian 
lands, but it was convenient for the prince 
who was conducting in all respects a double 
state.” This may be understood in two 
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ways: Either Gediminas came to the border 
of Byelorussian lands from the depths of 
Lithuania, or he transferred his residence 
from Byelorussian lands to the Lithuanian 
border. In the-first case, he could not have 
been a Byelorussian ruler and in the second, 
he could not have been a pagan, which he 
was throughout his entire life. In either 
case there is a contradiction. 

Gediminas, both in name and ancestry, was 
of pure Lithuanian_stock. He ruled the 
Lithuanian lands, later annexing more Sla- 
vic territories than Mindaugas has con- 
quered. In this way, a double state was 
formed, as it were: the Lithuanians were 
distinguished from the Slavic tribes, they 
ruled not only by their language and cus- 
toms, but also by their beliefs and internal 
order. This twofoldnmess was evident only 
because, to use the words of D. S. Mirsky, 
“the constitution of the Lithuanian state 
was not suited for an imperialistic policy” 
(p. 71). This shows the tolerance, decency, 
and leadership of the Lithuanian rulers: not 
to trammel the beliefs, conscience, nation- 
ality and accustomed order of their subjects. 

The Grand Duchy of Lithuania was a 
homogénous administrative unit, not a dual 
state. It was governed by one ruler with 
equal power. There were no other rulers 
beside him, except the governors of various 
provinces. The state itself was called 
Lithuania—Magnus Ducatus Lithuartiae— 
and its rulers called themselves: Rex (or 
Magnus Dux, Princeps) Lithuaniae. Min- 
daugas is known only under the title: Rex 
Lithuanorum et multorum Ruthenorum, 
Dux et Princeps Semigalliae or Rex Lith- 
uanorum Ruthenorumque, Dux at Princeps 
Semigalliae. We know that in the past the 
rulers of other nations listed among their 
titles the lands they ruled, but that does not 
prove that the subjected lands were inde- 
pendent states. 

Algirdas (1345-77), the son of Gediminas, 
strove to bring all Russian lands under 
Lithuanian domination, since he already 
ruled the greater part of them. In his own 
word, “omnis Russia ad Lituinos deberet 
simpliciter pertinere.” The fact that the 
majority of them belonged to the Lithu- 
anian state was very unpleasant for Rus- 
sians, and later Russian historians began to 
tamper with this fact by rechristening the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania as the “Lithu- 
anian-Russian State” (Litovsko-Russkoye 
Gosudarstvo). The authors of the Report 
No. 9 use the same artifice to buttress their 
aims by substituting “Byelorussia” for “Rus- 
sia.” 

We have noted earlier that in the Report 
No. 9 the city and region of Vilnius is re- 
ferred to as Byelorussian. However, arche- 
ological, philological, and religious data 
clearly show that Vilnius and its region was 
Lithuanian from times immemorial. 

(a) Archeological data testify that from 
very ancient times the Vilnius region was in- 
habited by people whose culture distin- 
guishes them from the Slavic tribes. 

(b) Philology also testifies the same. The 
Lithuanian philologist, Kazys Buga, and the 
German, M. Vasmer, in their studies of place 
names, determined that “all White Russia 
and bordering areas as far as Kalinin (Tver’) 
and Tula were inhabited by Balts prior to the 
East Slavic expansion covering the lands 
around A. D. 500-600” (Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, 1955, vol. 3, p.5). Only during the llth 
and 12th centuries, the Slavs pushed the 
Lithuanian tribes and “reached the Lettish, 
Lithuanian, and Prussian lands on the upper 
Dauguva and upper Nemunas” (Encyclopedia 
Britannica, ib. p..3). That these regions 
were still settled by the Lithuanians in the 
time of Mindaugas, is evident from the fact 
that his son, Vaishvilkas, founded a monas- 
tery on the upper Nemunas: “Uchini sobie 
monastyr na rete na Nemune, mezi Litvou 
i Novym Garadkom” (Lithuanian Encyclo- 
pedia, vol. 2, p. 142). Mindaugas, sending 
documents from that region, signed them 
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“datum Lettovia” and not “datum in Ruth- 
enia.” How then d Vilnius, north-west 
of Naugardukas (Novogrodek), “be far to 
the west in the Byelorussian lands”? As late 
as the 18th and 19th centuries, ethnological 
maps, drawn up by non-Lithuanians, show 
the lands inhabited by the Lithuanians far 
to the east of Vilnius. Michal Balinski, a 
graduate of the University of Vilnius (a 
Pole), pcints out in a series of historical 
works that even in his day (the middle of the 
19th century) Lithuanian was spoken be- 
yond Lyda to the Nemunas. Even now, there 
are Lithuanian islands in the region of 
Slonim (Zietela) and Lyda (Lazdinai). 
West of Lyda, during Polish administration 
(1920-39), Lithuania was spoken every- 
where, or at least a mixture of Lithuanian, 
Byelorussian, and Polish. But this is the in- 
fluence of very recent times, Even today, 
though these regions have been annexed to 
the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
teh older inhabitants still call themselves 
Lithuanians (litwiny) or natives (tutejszy). 

(c) It is very enlightening that a sharp 
cleavage separating Catholics and Orthodox 
runs along the boundaries drawn up in 1920 
between Lithuania and Soviet Russia. Dur- 
ing the negotiations in Moscow, it was ad- 
mitted that this cleavage shows where the 
ethnographic border between Lithuania and 
Byelorussia ran, since the Lithuanians ac- 
cepted Christianity later from the Roman 
Catholic church; they remained Catholic al- 
though later some of them were Polonized 
or Byelorussified. That  religious-ethno- 
graphic boundary, further emphasized by the 
style of farmhouses and buildings, runs well 
to the east of Vilnius, through the regions of 
Molodechno, Lyda, and Gardinas (Grodno). 

The third consecutive famous Lithuanian 
ruler, Algirdas, who twice had marched to the 
gates of Moscow and demanded that Russia 
belongs to Lithuania, is made the most noble 
ruler of the Byelorussian state. Report No. 
9 states: “Olgierd relied very heavily upon the 
Byelorussians. He made their language the 
state language, recognized the council of their 
princes as almost the highest body in the 
principality, and had, 10 of his 12 sons 
brought up as Orthodox.” 

The Grand Duchy of Lithuania, as al- 
ready shown, was tolerant and permitted 
its people to use their own language. Al- 
girdas himself knew many languages. But 
he did not make Byelorussian the state 
language, since there was no single national 
tongue: different regions of the state used 
their own language. Different written lan- 
guages were used also. Since they ruled 
vast Slavic lands, the Grand Dukes of 
Lithuania used for official business the 
ancient Slavonic church language (cer- 
kovno-slavyanskii yazyk), well permeated 
with Lithuanisms. That ancient language, 
no longer in everyday use even then, was 
the language used for official documents by 
other states of Eastern Europe and the Bal- 
kans. In its relations with other nations 
of Western Europe, the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment used either Latin or German. In 
general, anything that was appropriate for 
the Government of the State, or would 
contribute to its progress, was adopted from 
Western Europe: the norms of law, arma- 
ment, the construction of cities or fortresses, 
trades, commerce, agriculture, etc. All these 
things clearly distinguished Lithuania from 
the Slavic East and inclined it more toward 
western culture and the Catholic Church. 
This is one of the reasons why the years 
did not turn the Lithuanian nation toward 
the Greek-Orthodox Church and Byzantic 
culture. Only some Lithuanian princes, 

Ortho- 


- who governed Russians and married 


dox women, embraced their faith. However, 
Algirdas himself, who had long ruled at 
Vitebsk and had had two Orthodox wives, 
remained a pagan throughout his entire 
life. His 5 sons, who were born and raised 
in Vilnius were never “brought up as Or- 
thodox,” since they were raised as heathens 
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and later embraced catholicism. One cf hig 
sons, Jogaila, was baptized in Cracow when 
he was more than 30 years old and ascend. 
ing to the throne of Poland. 

Up to the time of Casimir (1440-92), King 
of Lithuania and Poland, the grand dukis 
of Lithuania ruled as absolute monarchs 
without the aid of any council, consul}: 
only their relatives and, sometimes, the 
noblemen as first was done by Vytautas 
(1392-1430). The Supreme Council began 
to rise only during the days of Casimir, aj. 
most a hundred years after Algirdas. There 
were only occasional conferences with Rus- 
sian, viz. Byelorussian, princes, called with 
the knowledge of Algirdas and usually in 
times. of war, since he kept a watchful eye 
over them. Besides, though Gediminas be. 
gan to install his sons as governors of the 
Slavic lands, Algirdas went even further in 
that direction. This was the rule by mem- 
bers of the royal family and it included the 
entire state which formed an indivisible 
unit of administrative areas. Not one of 
these regions had that much home rule 
that they could “be deemed a state within 
a state, as the authors of the report would 
have it: “More than a century, Byelorussia 
existed as a state within the Grand Princi- 
pality of Lithuania in what was very unusual 
system.” 

The authors of the report based these con- 
clusions upon the fact that both Algirdas, 
who ruled at Vilnius, and his brother Kes- 
tutis, who ruled at Trakai near Vilnius, were 
corulers, similar to the Roman consuls. The 
Byelorussian Report mentions Kestutis only 
in passing, since his very evident Lithuanian 
character and policies could not be Byelo- 
russified. The report simply alleges that he 
ruled “probably under the title of Prince of 
Troki.” That “probably,” like the “appar- 
ently” employed for mindaugas, is used by 
the authors of the Report No. 9 to mini- 
mize the role of this ruler. For, in truth, 
Kestutis was the ruler of the completely 
Lithuanian regions of Trakai, Brest~-Litovsk, 
and-Samogitia and was the equal of his 
brother Algirdas. No other pair of brother 
rulers, who-governed the same state together 
in such peace and harmony, can be found in 
world history. This is known as a diarchic 
system. However, it does not signify a dual 
state, only a dual rule adapted to two major 
problems of the state: relations with the 
Russians and Tartars in the East and with 
the Germans, Poles, and Magyars to the West 
and South. Both Algirda and Kestutis par- 
ticipated together in the most important 
battles on both fronts, while a third brother, 
Liubartas, was their viceroy in Podolia. Even 
in this system of rule of three brothers, objec- 
tive historians cannot find any independent 
Byelorussian state (a state within the Grand 
Principality of Lithuania). A similar Yagel- 
lonian system of dynastic rule was later de- 
veloped by King Casimir, the grand son of 
Algirdas. Sons of King Casimir ruled it 
Bohemia, Hungary, and Silesia, and 
conferences of the rulers were held periodi- 
cally. ‘ 

Since the times of Mindaugas, various 
Slavic princes submitted themselves to the 
Lithuanian rule, but were deputized to ad- 
minister their lands in the name of the 
Grand Duke of Lithuania by paying 4 sé 
tribute. So that these Slavic lands might be 
more tractable and more closely tied to Lith- 
uania, Gediminas and Algirdas began to 
point their sons as regional governors. } 
this way all of the larger Ruthenian 
were governed by the Lithuanians them 
selves. Vytautas (1392-1430), striving for ® 
greater centralization of government, 
to do away with the regional princes. es 
tralization was completed by Casimir (144 
92), the son of Yogaila, a 

From the time of Vytautas, the a 
the Report No. 9 refrain from further 
sions of the Lithuanian territory. 
hindered by the fact that from then on 
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Lithuania and Poland share many common 
historical events. known in world history. 
It was no longer possible to consider the 

d dukes of Lithuania and the kings of 
Poland as Byelorussians. What is further 
narrated, is no longer the history of the Bye- 
jorussian leaders or their independent state, 
put only of the fate of the land in which 
they live. However, if they wished, more 
could have been told as, for example, how 
for 300 more years the Lithuanians protected 
the Byelorussian lands from Moscow’s in- 
creasing threat and aggression, and how the 
Byelorussian nation was able to evolve sepa- 
rately from Great Russia only because of the 
fact that its territory fell under the Lithu- 
anian administration and was influenced by 
a different culture for several centuries. 
Such a presentation of facts would have 
fitted well into the aims of the report, since 
it has a cretain analogy to the present Com- 
munist aggression, which also originated in 


Moscow. 





Report of New York County Lawyers’ 
Association on H. R. 9144 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 3, 1957, I introduced H. R. 818 to 
make uniform the rules for admission to 
the Federal bar. I am pleased to note 
the report adopted by the committee on 
the Federal courts of the New York 
County Lawyers’ Association, on April 
29, 1958, recommending enactment of 
H. R. 9144 which provides that each 
member of the bar of the Federal dis- 
trict court in the district of his residence 
or of-the Supreme Court of the United 
States shall be eligible to practice before 
all administrative agencies. ae 

I commend the committee’s report to 
= attention of our colleagues, as fol- 

WS: 

Report of committee on the Federal courts 
on H. R. 9144 which seeks to provide eligi- 
bility to practice before all administrative 
agencies being determined by admission to 
the Federal district court in the district 
of the applicant’s residence or of the United 
States Supreme Court. ‘ 

Recommendation: Approval. 

The standards for admission to Federal 


‘courts are sufficiently high to provide pro- 


fessional and moral competency in practice 
before administrative agencies. .A number 
of administrative agencies have recognized 
this fact in that their admission require- 
Ments are essentially similar to those of the 
Proposed bill. 

Moreover, the requirement of a special ap- 
Plication to the administrative agency tends 
to be a mere administrative burden, the ex- 
tent of which overshadows the slight advan- 
tage of an additional check upon the charac- 
ter of the attorney. 

While approving this bill, we would prefer 


We would also prefer that admission to a 


fiste court be the only prerequisite to prac- 


before an administrative agency. 
Respectfully submitted. 
COMMITTEE ON THE FEDERAL CouRTS. 
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Reuther Gives Labor the Doublecross 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the unanimous consent privilege ac- 
corded me, I desire to incorporate in the 
RecorD a magazine artiele appearing in 
one of our Michigan publications and 
written by a union official on the subject 
of union bosses and pointing out that 
their policies are not in the best interests 
of the rank and file of the union. The 
article follows: 

REvUTHER Gives LABOR THE DOUBLECROSS 


(By Vincent J. Murray, State chairman, Mich- 
igan Federation of Republican Labor Com- 
mittees; president, Eisenhower Labor Com- 
mittee; Wayne County president, Dodge 
Truck Unit, Local 889, UAW-CIO) 


“Antilabor!”—aAll too often it is recklessly 
hurled at any and all who dare to disagree, 
no matter how slightly or sincerely, with the 
prevailing opinions of some labor leader. 

Valid criticisms are often silenced by coun- 
tering with this’ smear-treatment, to. the 
planned embarrassment of the.critic and the 
detriment of good unionism. Even con- 
scientious union members find themselves so 
labeled. When that happens, they often face 
economic and social pressures to get them 
back in line. 

Despite ‘the promiscuous use of the term, 
those who oppose the genuine welfare of 
American labor can properly be called anti- 
labor. The current investigation of union 
abuses has shown some union bosses to be 
the worst enemies of working people, because 
they are betrayers of their trust. 

Due to the mysterious failure to focus con- 
gressional scrutiny on the Reuther dynasty’s 
control of the UAW, there seems to be a grow- 
ing movement to depict. Walter Reuther in 
the unblemished toga of labor’s most virtu- 
ous leader. Even some of our well-inten- 
tioned, but sadly informed, churchmen have 
joined in the canonization proceedings—if 
they looked more closely at his policies, they 
would see that the halo fits very badly indeed. 

They would learn why many who have 
served in high posts in the UAW consider 
him the most dangerous man in America. 
They would find out how a self-perpetuat- 
ing oligarchy has been imposed on the UAW, 
so that little or no voice is given to the rank- 
and-file membership in the broad determina- 
tion of policy. They would learn how 
individual rights of members have been re- 
peatedly abrogated, how violence, threats of 
disciplinary action and character assassina- 
tion are employed as weapons against the 
members to enforce conformity. 

The writer has observed at close range the 
machinations of the Reuther autocracy—this 
has been based not only on 6 years of UAW 
membership, but also on close contact with 
members in many UAW lo¢éals’ throughout 
Michigan, and in other parts of the United 
States and Canada. As one who has long 
advocated the ideals of responsible, demo- 

cratic unionism, it is disturbing to watch 
these evils being perpetrated under the guise 
of unionism, 


As a former member of the American 
Newspaper Guild, as an early supporter of 
the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists, 
and as an active member of the UAW, the 
writer has worked earnestly for those ideals. 
I consider it a matter of duty to speak out 


when they are endangered. It is my pro- 
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found conviction that the extension of Reu- 
ther’s rule over this country’s workers 
would jeopardize the entire union structure. 

It is an undeniable fact that the UAW 
field representatives have encountered the 
greatest resistance to their organizing efforts 
in the 20-year history of the UAW. Despite 
expensive and massive organizational drives, 
the workers are rejecting the UAW as their 
bargaining agent in unprecedented numbers. 
They are doing so because they are con- 
vinced that Reuther’s economic and political 
policies are not in their best interests. 

Depite Reuther’s loud espousals of civil 
rights, workers outside the UAW read of the 
expulsion of a UAW member for asserting his 
American right to free speech. The UAW 
leadership loudly proclaims their advocacy of 
democratic procedures, but in many cases 
ignore the majority desires of their members. 
A prime example is the Wayne University 
survey sponsored and financed by the UAW 
in the amount of $10,000. When the results 
revealed that only 31 percent of the UAW 
members supported union political action, 
and 66 percent disapproved of it, the UAW 
high command ordered the survey squelched. 

In the entire period of this writer’s mem- 
bership in the UAW not a single opportunity 
has ever been afforded to him or to any other 
member known to the writer to influence the 
political action of the UAW, although mil- 
lions of dollars of dues money has been spent, 
during the Reuther administration of the 
union, for this purpose. 

A fellow-member of my local was sum- 
marily removed from a post on the political- 
action committee for disagreeing with the 
union’s political activities. When the 
writer tried to learn how much the unit was 
spending for political activity, he was told 
by the then unit president that his inquiry 
would be ruled out of order at the unit meet- 
ing. Questioning of the local officers elicited 
the amounts of money spent for political 
work, but they could furnish no detailed 
breakdown as to how and where it was spent. 

The invasion of the UAW into the field of 
partisan political action is contrary to the 
counsels of illustrious labor leaders from 
Samuel Gompers, the father of American 
labor, down to the present head of the AFL- 
CIO, George Meany. It is a cause for con- 
cern by the leaders of both major parties, 
because it seeks to create a political structure 
based on class lines, a concept alien to our 
American way of life. 

In 1947 when the CIO seized control of 
the Democratic Party in Michigan, the Dem- 
ocratic National Committeeman was moved 
to this ominous, statement, “I have just 
watched socialism take over the Democratic 
Party by communistic processes.” 

As a direct consequence of the Democratic 
Party-CIO axis, it is considered extremely 
risky for anyone of opposite political views 
to espouse them openly in UAW circles. 
The writer is personally aware of scores of 
instances of union pressures being brought 
to bear against members who took part in 
the Eisenhower campaign of 1956. 


A vivid case was that of a Republican 
union official who was cowed into partici- 
pation in the Democratic campaign in order 
to maintain his standing with the higher 
UAW echelons. Others stood by their hon- 
est convictions and paid a heavy price for 
them. Social ostracism, threats of union 
discipline, physical violence, and economic 
pressure, were widely used in the UAW. 
Only. the deterrent of publicity prevented 
far greater injustices being wreaked upon 
these independent-minded members. 

Efforts to put these abuses before Reuther 
personally were rebuffed—nor would the 
UAW publications permit any mention of 
them in their columns. The reinstatement 
of an expelled member was forced only by 
an aroused public demand, but no retrac» 
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tion or apology was made for the slanders 
inflicted upon him in controlled labor press. 

The UAW newspapers are almost without 
exception under tight control of the Reuther 
leadership. ‘They are personal propaganda 
organs for his policies rather than the true 
voice of rank-and-file union members. 
Criticism or disagreement with the Reuther 
leadership is practically nonexistent in their 
columns, despite widespread lack of support 
in the ranks. 

In the tew instances where local editors 
have exercised freedom of the press, they 
have found their services terminated at the 
earliest possible opportunity. When it was 
indicated that one editor had strong sup- 
port from the members of his local, the 
regional representatives were ordered to in- 
stigate a whispering campaign to destroy 
his reputation. 

On one occasion the CIO News unleashed 
@ vicious smear upon the Republican Labor 
Federation and the Republican Party in 
Michigan. The charges included one al- 
legedly accusing those organizations of 
utilizing nonunion services. When evi- 
dence was presented in reply to-prove Walter 
Reuther himself was guilty of the same 
charge, the CIO news declined to print the 
reply, on the grounds that Reuther would 
sue them for libel. 

The field representatives are not responsi- 
ble to the membership in any manner, shape 
or form. They are hired and fired at the 
pleasure of the Reuther administration. As 
such, they are completely subservient to the 
leadership, or they incur certain discharge. 

t is accepted policy that they kickback part 
of their salaries regularly for the pet funds 
of that leadership. They also serve~- to 
perpetuate the administration in office by 
rounding up delegates support at the Inter- 
national conventions. Large expense allow- 
ances from union funds are furnished to 
them for the purpose of entertaining dele- 
gates while they are being persuaded. Any 
candidate with sizeable support by the mem- 
bers, would corner extremely few delegate 
votes against such powerful opposition. 

The lack of democracy in UAW policies 
extends to other fields than political action. 
The members were given no voice in the 
recent increase of union dues. Reuther 
knew it would never be accepted by the 
members themselves. By using the device 
of delegate votes he knew it would be 
rubber-stamped through. Delegates are 
usually elected by a small minority of the 
membership due to low meeting attendance 
or small percentages of members voting in 
elections. The writer personally knows of 
several important proposals or major ex- 
penditures pushed through by less than 1 
percent of the membership involved. 

_The UAW spends in the neighborhood of 
a half million dollars yearly for radio and 
television broadcasts—here again there is not 
any means to register approval or disapproval 
by the members. They merely pay the bills. 
The programs offer more class hatred, more 
demagoguery, and more venom than can be 
found in many hours of searching the radio 
and TV dials. If the aim is to make friends 
for the UAW, the programs are a total flop. 

I have yet to hear of a single convert to 
the cause of unionism made by smear tactics 
and sarcasm of Guy Nunn. On the con- 
trary, even union members themselves are 
filled with a sense of shame and degradation 
at Knowing their money is spent for such 
vile material. It is an impossibility for a 
member in the ranks to air his views on 
these programs—but members have been 
-viciously assailed by this man who draws a 
fabulous salary from their dues money. He 
is the “hatchet man” for Reuther, and Reu- 
ther must accept full responsibility for his 
tactics. 

Walter Reuther has expressed his glowing 
admiration of the Soviet economy in the 
past, even though he disclaims that position 
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now. But there is little in his record to 
indicate any genuine affinity for the eco- 
nomic system that has given this Nation the 
greatest standard of living ever known. 

Reuther’s avowed Socialist policies offer 
little promise of gain to the American 
worker, 

Having breathed the air of freedom, our 
workers want no regimentation. If the po- 
litical testing ground which Reuther has 
made of the- State of Michigan is an indica- 
tion of what he wants for all America, his 
ideology is certainly antilabor. 





United States Policies in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
the Oregon Journal of May 17, 1958, 
there appeared a very interesting guest 
editorial by Mr. George W. Friede on 
the manner in which the policies-of the 
United States toward Latin America 
have contributed to the anti-United 
States sentiment ahich was so dra- 
matically demonstrated recently on the 
occasion, of the visit of Vice President 


‘RicHarp M. Nixon to Peru and Vene- 


zuela. Mr. Friede is an attorney in 
Portland, Oreg., who has frequently 
traveled in the Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries of North and Central America, and 
who has made an extensive study of 
Latin America. ‘He is also a former out- 
standing member of the Oregon State 
House of Representatives, of the Oregon 
Legislature. | 

In his guest editorial in the Oregon 
Journal, Mr. Friede describes the types 
of. policies, actions, and conduct by 
United States officials and also tourists 
which have been mentioned to him as 
contributing to an unfavarable image 
of the United States in the eyes of the 
average citizen south of our border. Mr. 
Friede’s strongest indictment is that— 

Again and again, for the sake at all costs 
of preserving order and keeping trade mov- 
ing, we have financially and with military 
supplies supported governments which used 
force to suppress and exploit their own 
people and which have siphoned off the 
hard-earned moneys-of United States tax- 
payers from the intended use of improving 
the lot of the people to increasing .the se- 
curity and improving the economic position 
of the ruling cliques. 


He concludes, however, that the best 
response we can make to the regrettable 
adverse attitudes which have been 
brought to light is not to end United 
States economic assistance to nations of 
Latin America, but rather to channel 
this aid into projects more directly help- 
ful in raising the standards of living of 
the mass of the population than does 
our present military assistance to Latin 
American governments. While I do not 
know whether the means for accom- 
plishing what Mr. Friede suggests are 
wise and feasible, I do believe that his 
comments throw valuable light on the 
nature of the challenge confronting our” 
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policy in Latin America; and I ask unan-. 
imous consent tht his guest editoriag} 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the editoria] 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec. 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Oregon Journal of May 17, 1958] 


UNITED STaTES Must SHARE BLAME For Latin 
Irzt, SUSPICION 


(By George W. Friede, Portland attorney) 


Communists and Communist sympathizers, 
as was reported, undoubtedly led in the un. 
fortunate stoning of Vice President Nixon 
and his party in Peru and Venezuela. Any. 
one who believes, however, that anti-United 
States sentiment in these countries is con- 
fined to the Communists is badly mistaken, 

I make this statement based upon my ob- 
servations made during six visits below the 
border. Although I was always in Latin 
North America, the pattern was undoubtedly 
the same as in South America. 

A fear of economic aggression and United 
States imperialism has played dn important 
part in estranging from us the support and 
confidence of much of the more liberal seg- 
ment of the intellectual classes. This fear 
to many Latin people seems to be confirmed 
by the diplomatic and economic maneuver- 
thg of our Government, regardless of which 
political party is in power. 

For example, in Nicaragua, which I visited 
in February 1957, I was told that there would 
have been an uprising to set up a genuine 
democracy that previous September 1956, 
when Anastasio Somoza, Sr., dictator, was 
shot. 

The action of President Eisenhower, who 


‘instead of just dispatching a routine diplo- 


matic note of sympathy, sent down his per- 
sonal plane to carry the dying despot to 
Balboa in the Canal Zone for treatment in 
the United States Army hospital there and 
rushed his personal physician from Wash- 
ington to supervise the treatment, discour- 
aged all hope of United States support or” 
even neutrality in a struggle by the people 
for political emancipation. 

Our Democrats were no better in this re- 
gard, having in their time treated the Somoza 
regime just as tenderly. 

Again and again, for the sake at all costs 
of preserving order and keeping trade mov- 
ing, we have financially and with military 
supplies supported governments which used 
force to suppress and exploit their own peo 
ple and which have siphoned off the hard- 
earned moneys of United States taxpayers 
from the intended use of improving the lot 
of the people to increasing the security and 
improving the economic position of the rul- 
ing cliques, 

Too many of our Embassy and consular 
employees are seeking a social position, lu¥- 
uries, and a feeling of importance which they’ _ 
were unable to obtain at home and have 
spent their time enjoying the favors of the 
rich instead of mingling among the popu- 
lace. * 

These realities have been observed by the 
general population and have not been lost 
upon them. Is it any wonder that we are 
so frequently identified these days with the 
ruling classes of these countries and hated — 
when they are hated? I might add that the 
concentration of American tourists at the 
super de luxe hotels (for example the B 
Panama at Panama City; $22 a night 
out meals) which are far beyond the dreams 
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Thus, by means of publicly financed cor- 
porations although spending no more than 
we do now, the Latin governments could be 

rtly bypassed and there could be created 
agricultural institutes, hospitals and clinics, 
technical schools, exchanges of students and 
teachers and the like, all of which would 
carry our message of goodwill and help- 
fulness directly to the people. 





Remarks of Philip R. Marsilius at 
National Tool and Die Association 
Dinner 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 13, 1958 


Mr. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, the tool 
and die industry is an important seg- 
ment of our economy, both in peace and 
war. I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following remarks made 
at the 11th annual congressional dinner 
of the National Tool & Die Manufac- 
turers Association by the president of 
that organization, Philip R. Marsilius. 
The dinner was held in Washington, D. 
C.,on May 6, 1958. 

REMARKS OF PRESIDENT PHILIP R. MARSILIUS 

AT THE 11TH ANNUAL NTDMA WASHINGTON 

Dinner, May 6, 1958 


Good evening ladies and gentlemen, wel- 
come to the National Tool & Die Manu- 
facturers Association’s 11th Washington 
dinner. It’s nice to see so many familiar 
faces and, also, to be able to make some new 
friends as well. Our purpose in holding 
these dinners is to become better acquainted 
with our Members of Congress and Govern- 
ment officials, and to enable them to learn 
first-hand about our industry. 

The National Tool & Die Manufacturers 
Association is comprised of more than a 
thousand contract tool and die plants scat- 
tered throughout the United States. 

Our industry is little known, but these 
plants manufacture the highly complex and 
extremely varied special tooling without 
which there can be no mass production of 
Metal or plastic parts. By contract we 
mean small, independent jobbing shops de- 
pending on the large manufacturers of con- 
sumer and industrial products who go out- 
side for part or all of their special tooling 
Tequirements. 

Special tooling encompasses a multitude 
of products, such as dies used in metal 
stamping or forging, plastics, or for.die cast- 
ing; jigs, fixtures, molds, cutting tools, 
gages, and special-purpose machines. All 
are specially designed and built for a single 
Purpose but usually only one die or tool of 
& kind is made. 

Many of our’shops also do short-run pro- 
duction, precision machining, or develop- 
he because the equipment and skills 

are so closely related. 

Practically all of the contract tool and 

companies are small businesses; the aver- 

&ge would employ between 25 and 35 peo- 
ple, but a few are as large as 300 to 400. 
Many of these men are of the highest skills, 
being trained through 4- to 6-year appren- 
ticeships as either toolmakers, diemakers, or 

TS. . 

_Our industry through this association has 
inéreased the interest and emphasis on ap- 
Prenticeship training so the country will 
‘htinue to have the necessary manpower 
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to “tool up” in the event of a new emer- 
gency. x 

Right now our business is rather depressed 
but in times of mobilization or defense 
preparedness we, like the machine tool in- 
dustry, are called upon for capacity output. 
This training is also important for the 
growth and development of our technology. 

In these days of missiles and space satel- 
lites, the dreams of the engineers and 
scientists can only become realities when 
their designs and ideas can be trdnslated 
into metal or plastics by skilled craftsmen 
‘in order to manufacture the ultimate end 
product. 

Today it is common. to work to ten- 
thousandths of an inch, and many of our 
shops routinely measure in millionths. A 
ten-thousandth of an inch is one-thirtieth 
the diameter of a human hair. 

Not only is the tool and die industry im- 
portant for the defense of oltir country, but 
it is essential for the long-term growth and 
improvement of our standard of living. 
We're not here in Washington as a special- 
interest group asking favors but, rather, 
to tell our story and request a program in 
the best interests of the whole economy. 

We have taken a strong stand in favor of 
the Sadlak-Herlong bills for gradual syste- 
matic tax reduction for corporations and 
individuals. To provide the proper incen- 
tive for business to expand and grow and 
keep ahead of our main competitor, Russia, 
we sincerely believe the tax-reduction pro- 
gram provide the means of building our fa- 
cilities and reinvesting in the future. 

Particularly for small business, but to be 
shared equally by all, we have suggested a 
further tax measure increasing the exemp- 
tion from the surtax from $25,000 to 
%100,000. 

Small: business, of which we are a part, 
neéds to retain more of their earnings for 
working capital, new equipment, and the 
growth of their business. We're the bed- 
rock of this free-enterprise economy and need 
to be kept in a healthy condition. 

Again helpful to all industry, and espe- 
cially important to ours, would be the abil- 
ity to write off machinery and equipment 
more rapidly. We feel the Bulletin F used 
by the Internal Revenue Service to estab- 
lish useful lives of machinery and equip- 
ment is antiquated and should be scrapped 
in favor of a more liberal approach, perhaps 
a maximum of 7 to 10 years useful life on 
all machines. 

As an antirecession measure, authoriza- 
tion for a 5-year writeoff on such equipment 
ought to prove effective in stimulating in- 
vestment in plant modernization and ex- 
pansion—a field now lagging. 


As a policy of the Defense Department to 
be passed down through the procurement 
agencies or the services, we believe a more 
equitable system of subcontracting by the 
primes and large subs would keep in a 
healthy condition the small industries that 
are so dependent on them for a fair share of 
work. 

When a recession hits, the first thought of 
these major contractors is to retrench and 
withdraw all subcontracting. In many in- 
stances they are operating Government- 
leased facilities that are actually competing 
with taxpaying jobbing tool and die plants 
or other small businesses. With the set- 
aside program for small business and the 
emphasis.in placing contracts in labor-sur- 
plus areas, the situation has been much 
improved. : 

‘However, we strongly feel that the serv- 
ices could do a better job of policing their 
primes and insisting on a realistic level of 
subcontracting, and particularly not allow- 
ing the acquisition of additional facilities 
at Government expense to compete with such 
industries as the tool and die industry. 

In conclusion, we feel the 4 or 5 major 
points mentioned are essential to our well- 
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being and that of industry and the whole 
economy. 

The recession has been felt by us as part 
of the metalworking industry more dras- 
tically than by other segments of the 
economy. We are suffering through it but 
are optimistic about the future. 

Right now we have noticed a small in- 
crease of orders and a firming of our back- 
logs which could be a good omen for a 
pickup for the general economy in the last 
half of 1958. Manufacturers have to com- 
plete their tooling before they can go into 
the production of new products with which 
they hope to stimulate consumer demand. 

The tool and die industry is made up of 
small units but is an important segment of 
the large industrial complex in the United 
States. We have the know-how and the 
facilities, and we intend to pursue our ob- 
jectives aggressively to do our share to make 
this country a better place in which to live 
and the continuing leader in the world race. 

It’s a pleasure to have had this opportunity 
to tell you about our industry. Thank you 
for your kind attention. 





The UP-INS Merger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
merger of the United Press Association 
and the International News Service is of 
vital concern to all of us. It is important 
that our mediums of communication be 
kept as diversified as possible to assure a 
maximum of news distribution to the 
Nation. Only a well-informed public can 
perform the obligations of citizenship in 
an intelligent and constructive manner. 

Prior consultation with the Depart- 
ment of Justice might have obviated 
much of the uncertainty which now sur- 
rounds this transaction. At the same 
time, it would be a mistake to assume, 
as some have, that such consultations 
would necessarily have avoided the 
merger. Our interest in any merger of 
this magnitude should not be equated 
with a desire to block such mergers, re- 
gardless of the facts. 


I do not pretend to know all the facts 
involved in this merger. I support the 
efforts of the Department of Justice to 
obtain all pertinent information. Until 
the record is fully developed, however, 
we should avoid expressing prejudgments 
about the legality of the transaction. 
There is no justification yet for frantic 
demands for injunctions and similar 
drastic measures. The public certainly 
would be better off with a merged UP and 
INS in continued operation than with a 
forced separation of UP and INS which 
would destroy both. Only an investiga- 
tion will disclose whether this was the 
situation confronting these two great 
news services. 

It is significant that many newspapers 
attribute the merger of UP and INS to 
the Government’s 1942 antitrust suit 
against the Associated Press. If this 
analysis is correct, it provides a striking 
illustration of how competition actually 
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may be thwarted by misguided antitrust 
enforcement. 

Under leave previously granted I am 
including in the Recorp two editorials 
from the Washington Post on this sub- 
ject. The editorials follow: 

[From the Washington Post of May 27, 1958] 
DEaTH ON THE WIRES 


We hope we are not giving away any trade 
secret if we say that newspapermen are on 
the whole as human as the rest of mankind, 
and this should explain their collective gloom 
over the recently consumated merger of the 
United Press and the International News 
Service. What it means to them, first of all, 
is that the rapidly shrinking number of 
newspaper jobs has been further and sud- 
denly curtailed by several hundred, a good 
many of them here in Washington. The 
sudden death of the highly-respected Wil- 
liam K. Hutchinson, long head of the INS 
bureau in Washington, from a heart attack, 
was probably only coincidence, yet it helps 
to emphasize the personal calamities in- 
volved. 

The economics of the merger are, of course, 
easily explicable. Neither the UP, subsidized 
by the Scripps-Howard interests, nor the 
INS, subsidized by the Hearst interests, had 
been for a long time a profitable enterprise. 
The chief reason for this was that neither 
was able to compete, especially in the matter 
of overhead expense, with its formidable 
rival the Associated Press—after a majority 
of the Supreme Court had decided, just 13 
years ago, that the AP service had been 
monopolistic in character and must there- 
after be made available to all applicants. 
Until this ruling an AP franchise for a given 
area could be obtained for a newspaper only 
by the unlikely consent of competitive news- 
papers that were already members of the 
Associated Press. 

In other words, services like the UP and 
the INS had subsisted in part by supplying 
telegraph and cable news to newspapers 
without an AP franchise. But whereas the 
Associated Press had right and access to all 
local news published by any of its members, 
the rival services were forced to rely on their 
own purely private and highly expensive 
news-gathering organizations. This meant, 
of course, that their operating costs were 
proportionately far greater. After the Su- 
preme Court ruling of June 20, 1945, striking 
at the alleged “monopolism” of Associated 
Press memberships, the rival services lost 
some of their reason for existence. They be- 
came, thereafter, more supplementary to the 
Associated Press in function, and their 
clients were accordingly newspapers that 
were large and prosperous enough to pay for 
a@ supplementary service. 

Many newspapermen indeed had predicted 
or feared exactly this consequence of the 
ruling in the AP case. The Washington Post, 
for example, observed editorially on June 21, 
1945, that— 

“If the effect is to open Associated Press 
membership to all newspapers, rival agencies 
will certainly encounter much stiffer com- 
petition. * * * Variety and competition in 
reporting the news would thus be suppressed 
instead of being encouraged. The least the 
Court could do would be to leave to Congress 
such vital decisions of policy affecting the 
future of the press.” 


[From the Washington Post of May 28, 1958] 
Wire SERVICE MONOPOLY 


Members of Congress who are agitating 
for Federal intervention to stop the merger 
of the United Press and the International 
News Service show that they are no better 
informed on the nature of the wire services 
than the Supreme Court was in its decision 
on the Associated Press. The Court opinion 
of 1945, upholding efforts of the Department 
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of Justice to encourage competition among 
newspapers, in fact diminished competition 
in the national news-gathering field. It 
made Associated press service available to 
all newspapers which sought it. Thereupon, 
the United Press and the International News 
Service ceased to be indispensable to the 
newspapers that were, at the time, not Asso- 
ciated Press members. From this blow, the 
private wire services never have fully re=- 
covered. 

It would be ironic indeed if another Gov- 
ernment intervention in the name of_“anti- 
monopoly” completed the damage com- 
menced in 1945—leaving the profitless pri- 
vate wire services no alternative to suspen- 
sion, and thereby creating a monopoly for 
thé Associated Press. In view of the rising 
costs of news gathering and the competitive 
advantages of the cooperative devices of the 
Associated Press, it will be difficult to pre- 
serve competition in any case. But the 
coursé on which the two private wire agen- 
cies have embarked is more likely to preserve 
competition than the uneconomic operation 
to which some congressional critics would 
like to confine the United Press and the 
International News Service. 





Language That Needs No Translation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
William H. Stuart and his wife Mary 
write Heard and Seen, probably the most 
widely read weekly political comment 
newspaper in the Middle West. Mary 
ends her column of news and observa- 
tions with a pungent line of which this in 
current issue is a sample: 

A woman can make a fool out of a man 
because he usually gives her such excellent 
cooperation. 


Mary Stuart’s last-word paragraphs 
are much quoted in Chicago. 

But in the May 24, 1958, issue Bill 
Stuart has a line that out-Mary’s Mary. 
Speaking of the great democratic dinner 
in Chicago where, he says, the Demo- 
cratic Party expected to receive big finan- 
cial and spiritual encouragement, he 
adds: 

Most of the latter from Harry S. Truman 
who talks a language that needs no transla- 
tion. 


Of all the many tributes that millions 
of admirers have paid to the courageous 
outspoken former President of the United 
States none hits the target most truly 
than Bill Stuart’s reference to him as 
& man who speaks a language that needs 
no translation. 

The trouble today is we have too many 
ghost writers whose meaning cannot be 
translated even by the statesmen who 
read them. It is hard enough for some 
of the statesmen in high executive posi- 
tions to pronounce all the words, let 
alone to glimpse what, if anything, the 
words are intended to mean. No one 
ever is left guessing when Harry S. Tru- 
man speaks, as Bill Stuart puts it, the 
language that needs no translation. 
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To Understand Communism 
( EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an interesting and enlightening 
article on the subject of communism 
and its multifarious evils, which ap- 
peared in the National Tribune, the 
Stars and Stripes, on May 29, 1958: 

To UNDERSTAND COMMUNISM 


Exposing communism and its multifarious 
evils, the editor of Armor magazine (in the 
May-June issue) lists 14 Communist mis- 
deeds which he interprets as a menace to 
world peace. 

“We should all be conversant with the 
subject of communism so that we can in- 
telligently discuss it,” writes the editor, 
adding: “We also should be aware of its 
various pitfalls and weaknesses so that when 
overtures are made on an international scale 
(such as requests for a summit meeting) 
we can intelligently understand some of the 
problems.” 

Statements of misdeeds believed irrefuta- 
ble by the editor included: 

Communism signed the United Nations 
Charter pledging “to practice tolerance and 
to live together in peace with one another 
as good neighbors,” then violated its own 
signature by maintaining the largest army 
in.the world, placing a cold war in effect, 
and raising an iron curtain between the free 
world and Soviet satellites. 

Communism is guilty of bad faith in cre- 
ating disorder and subverting existing gov- 
ernments; and in seeking domination of the 
entire world. 

Communism has sent about 1 million per- 
sons to exile and labor camps. 

Communism imposed a constitution on 
East European peoples that makes the party 
the leading core of all organizations—both 
public and state. 

Communism promised a classless society 
but reserves special privileges for the 3 
percent of the people who are party mem- 
bers. 

Communism governs against the will of 
the majority. 

Communism quelled mass protests and 
uprisings in satellites by the use of raw, 
brutal force. 

Communism maintains a clique in power 
by destroying any of its own leaders or people 
who violate orders or whose opinions do not 
conform fo the party line. 

Communism imposes heartless tefror 
through secret police, spies, and stool pi- 
geons upon those who do not submit to party 
discipline. 

Communism denies the right to worship 
freely. 

Communism forbids its people to listen to 
foreign news. 





Communism maintains barbed wiré and 


guards on its borders to prevent mingling 
with neighboring countries. ; 

Communism deliberately distributes false 
information to its own people and to the 
outside world. 

“When confronted with these charges.” 
the editor Communists have 
either ducked the , changed the sub- 
ject, or did a complete clamup.” 
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1958 - 
An 8-Year Reclamation Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, our colleague, Representative WAYNE 
N. ASPINALL, has offered an 8-year rec- 
lamation program. His knowledge of 
the needs of the arid West is reflected 
in his recommendations. His leadership 
and desire to be constructive have been 
recognized in an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Denver Post May 23, 1958, 
which is as follows: 

AN 8-YEAR RECLAMATION PROGRAM 


Colorado’s perennial western slope Con- 
gressman, Representative WaYNE ASPINALL, 
has offered the arid West some sage advice 
tied to a long-range reclamation program. 
He urges that westerners unite behind an 
8-year construction schedule costing nearly 
$300 million a year. 

Similar appeals for unity have gone un- 
heeded before and Mr. ASPINALL’s counsel 
may be ignored by sectional supporters of 
pet projects here and there throughout the 
17-State reclamation West. But if it is, it 
will be at the peril of reclamation as we 
know it. 

For seldom, if ever, before have such ap- 
peals come from a man of Mr. ASPINALL’s 
influence. Unless he is defeated for reelec- 
iton this fall (and he has never lost an elec- 
tion), Mr. ASPrNnaLL will succeed to the chair- 
manship of the decisive House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee. 

The present chairman, Representative 
Cram ENGLE, Democrat, of California, is leav- 
ing the House to seek a Senate seat against 
the winner of the GOP primary between ex- 
Governor Goodwin Knight and Mayor George 
Christopher, of San Francisco. As second- 
ranking Democrat on the committee now, Mr. 
. AsprnaLL heads the Subcommittee on Rec- 
lamation. 

“What I have tried to do,” says Mr. 
AsPINALL, “is to take a broad, overall view 
of the problem of reclamation construction— 
Tather than take the narrow, provincial ap- 
proach that the only projects which deserve 
immediate attention are all those which 
happen to be in my State or my district.” 

So he proposes 34 new starts in 13 States 
over the next 8 years, beginning with 8 in 
the coming fiscal year and spreading the re- 
mainder out through 1966. Naturally, he 
might personally prefer to see Colorado proj- 
ects receive priority consideration, but as 
he pointed out, a continued clamor for con- 
struction right this minute of everybody’s 
pet project can only serve the interests of 
those who oppose all reclamation projects. 

Therefore, it is not surprising to find that 
Mr. AsPINALL’s program scatters Colorado 
Projects through 1965, when he recommends 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas. Paonia would be 
among the 8 starts this coming year, with 
Smith Fork following in 1960, Pine River 
extension in 1961, and Curecanti, Florida 
and Silt in 1963. 

There will be those, of course, who will 
hot find other deserving projects in Mr. 
ASPINALL’s list. Considerable dismay will be 
Caused even in his own State by his pro- 
Posed delay of the Fryingpan-Arkansas until 
1965, right at the time when that project, 
twice passed by the Senate, faces its most 
crucial House committee vote. 

But there is wisdom and merit in Mr. 
ASPINALL’s plan, nonetheless, if it is accepted 
88 a flexible guide toward a more consistent, 


-_-* 
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harmonious and efficient reclamation pro- 
gram in the best interests of the West as a 
region and the Nation as a whole. 

It must be constantly borne in mind, as 
Mr. ASPINALL observed, that it is physically 
and financially impossible to build every 
feasible reclamation project at once, with- 
out considering the program as a whole. 
This has been of utmost budgetary concern 
to Interior Secretary Seaton and the Eisen~- 
hower administration. 

Mr. ASPINALL carefully refiects that con- 
cern by postponing the more expensive proj- 
ects toward the tail end of his list, when 
the peak expenditure years of the gigantic 
upper Colorado storage project and Trinity 
River division will have passed. 

All in all, we respect Mr. ASPINALL’sjudg- 
ment and experience on reclamation affairs 
and we commend his program to the 
thoughtful consideration of every westerner. 
One day soon the West will have to adopt 
some such unselfish attitude and stabilized 
program if reclamation is to survive, 





Resolution Adopted by Missouri Depart- 
ment of the Veterans of World War I 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 29, 1958 
Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of a 
resolution adopted by the Missouri de- 
partment of the Veterans of World War I, 
U. S. A., Inc., at its annual convention at 
West Plains, Mo.: 


Whereas the National Tribune—Stars and 


Stripes, in its front page editorial of April 
24, 1958, stated that the leadership of war 
veterans organizations vigorously presented 
their programs to the House Veterans Affairs 
Committee, but since that time, appear con- 
tent to sit back and wait to see what the 
administration may do for the neglected war 
veterans; and 


Whereas the Veterans’ Administration, 


Budget Bureau, and other Government de- 
partments are under the direct orders of the 
President, have removed thousands of war 
veterans from the pension rolls, and reduced 
many thousands more, in carrying out rec- 
ommendation No. 70 of the Omar N. Bradley 
Commission report; and 


Whereas the hope of all war veterans 


groups for relief, lies with the Members of 
Congress, this election year: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Missouri department of 


the Veterans of World Wari, U. S. A., Inc., 
at its annual convention held in West Plains, 
Mo., May 17 and 18, 1958, That all national 
officers of the Veterans of World War 1, 
U. S. A., Inc.,.are hereby urgently requested, 
to promptly contact the leadership of other 
veterans organizations, and ask that all at- 
tend a meeting to be promptly held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the purpose of demanding 
that the Veterans Affairs Committee pass 
bills to implement the mandates of the vari- 
ous veterans organizations, at this session of 
Congress; and be it further 


Resolved, That copies hereof be promptly 


mailed to all officers and committee members 
of our national organization. 


B. E. Korcer, 
Commander, Missouri Department. 
H. L. Bratton, 
Adjutant, Missouri Department. 
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Narrow-Gage Railroads of the Old West 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


QF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “All Aboard for the Old West,” 
written by Lucius Beebe, and published 
in the magazine of the Sunday Star for 
May 25, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ALL ABOARD FOR THE OLD WEST 
(By Lucius Beebe) 


DvuRANGO, CoLO.—Railroad fans are a fana- 
tic group, and this Memorial Day weekend 
several hundred of them are going to prove it. 

Members of the Rocky Mountain Railroad 
Club and the Pacific Coast Chapter of the 
Railroad and Locomotive Historical Society, 
they’ll pull into town and take the 90-mile 
round trip to Silverton on the last narrow- 
gage passenger railroad in the West. 

As that legendary character, any American 
schoolboy, can tell you, the three most im- 
portant factors in the development of the 
Old West were the Concord stagecoach, Sam 
Colt’s revolving pistol, and the snorting tea- 
pot locomotives of the pioneer narrow-gage 
railroads. 

The last stagecoach has long ceased to roll, 
save on TV, where the Colt revolver is also 
hanging on. But the narrow-gage railroad 
is still running in real life. In fact, this 
whole town owes its prosperity to its authen- 
tic narrow-gage road. 


BOOM TOWN 


Durango is a remote one-time mining town 
in southwestern Colorado. It has other 
sources of income—the Mesa Verde ruins, 
which attract a modest tourist trade; an 
agricultural center along the Animas River 
Valley, and a mill for the treatment of 
uranium. 

But this summer, as in several summers 
past, Durango is a boom town—because of 
its regularly scheduled narrow-gage railroad 
line. 

Every day from May through November 
three-hundred-odd visitors experience the 
storied romance and glamour of an old-time 
western narrow gage in its own original and 
wildly beautiful setting. They each pony up 
$4 for a round trip from Durango to Silver- 
ton, 45 miles up the Rio de las Animas. The 
river was named by Father Escalante back 
in 1770 and Silverton is now a ghost town, 
once the scene of great excitement during 
Colorado’s days of mining bonanzas. The 
railroad itself is a remaining branch of Gen. 
William Jackson Palmer’s Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, once the greatest narrow- 
gage carrier of them all. 

Until a few years ago, Durango was cele- 
brated among railroad fans as the narrow- 
gage rail center of the universe. No fewer 
than four 3-foot gage railroads departed 
from its yards and roundhouse to the 4 
points of the compass. 

One by one they’ve all disappeared, but a 
group of public-minded citizens, abetted by 
the powerful Rocky Mountain Railroad 
Club, proposed to the Rio Grande manage- 
ment that possibly a good thing might be 
made of a tourist run up Animas Canyon 
to Silverton. They were right. 

From the very beginning the Silverton 
train was a hit of standing-room-only pro- 
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portions. It started on 3 trips a week, today 
runs daily with 10 cars during summer 
months. It would have more business but 
10 narrow-gage passenger cars are all the 
railroad has. The rest were scrapped or sold 
quite a while back. 

Every day the 10 grapefruit-yellow 
coaches, smokers, and combines can be spot- 
ted in midmorning at Durango depot be- 
hind a venerable steam locomotive with an 
old-style diamond stack. Every seat is 
filled—people come from points as distant as 
Boston, Savannah, and Mexico City. The 
one-thousand-two-hundred-odd dollars they 
pay the railroad for the round trip of 90 
miles on an all-day excursion is just the 
beginning. Biggest item is the money they 
spend in Durango and Silverton, 

HEAR THE ENGINES 


As a result Durango is even more railroad- 
conscious today than it was when four oper- 
ating narrow gauges converged on it. Every 
hotel and restaurant within whistle screech 
of the depot advertises “breakfast served be- 
fore the train leaves” and “box lunches to 
take with you.’ 

Most enterprising of all local operations 
basking in the refiected prosperity of the 
Silverton train is the Strater Hotel, a rem- 
bling Edwardian edifice whose management 
advertises, “Hear the engines whistle all 
night.” 

The Strater’s decision to go all out for pe- 
riod atmosphere and the Old West has paid 
off. Its restaurant, the most pretentious in 
town, and also most accessible to the rail- 
road station, is a gallery of oldtime photo- 
graphs showing the Silverton Railroad in the 
eighties, with wistful views of the little cars 
of the Rio Grande Southern in the days 
when it flourished. The Strater newsstand 
fairly drips with souvenirs of the Silverton 
run and the only paperbacks it stocks in the 
monster bookrack are Westerns. The mop- 
pet, teen-ager or adult who doesn’t go 
Western thereabouts is impervious to sug- 
gestion. 

But the Strater’s masterpiece is its bar, 
the Diamond Belle. Refurbished in Victor- 
ian glory, it has red-brocaded walls that 
smirk brightly with barroom nudes in bank- 
vault frames of solid gold. The bartenders 
in sleeve suspenders and flowered waistcoats 
sport cowlicks right out of the book. The 
waitresses are attired in music-hall costumes 
that would have aroused interest in Tomb- 
stone during the reign of Wyatt Earp. And 
a professor pounds out appropriate ballads 
on the pianoforte. 

That the benefits of the narrow gage are 
equally distributed at both ends of the run 
is attested by the reactivated glory of Silver- 
ton’s modestly named Grand Imperial Hotel, 
also a gay-nineties dust bin until the tourist 
came along. 

Impressed by Silverton’s incomparable 
setting and the solvent invasion of tourists, 
Winfield Morten, of Dallas, bought the place, 
put in wall-to-wall carpets and a French 
menu in the restaurant, and installed a 
pleasant little museum where tourists can 
see the greatness that was Silverton in the 
early Haw Tabor era. 


HOLLYWOOD RIDES THE RAILS 


Last summer the Silverton train carried a 
total of just under 25,000 passengers on 81 
round trips for an average of approximately 
365 passengers per run. This was more pas- 
sengers on fewer runs than the year previous 
when there had been a total of 94 trips. The 
difference is.accounted for by spring floods 
along the Animas River which delayed oper- 
ations in late May and early June. 

Tt is expected that the schedule for the 
summer of 1958 will be the same as before: 
leaving Durango at 9:15 a. m., arriving at 
Silverton at 12:40; returning from Silver- 
ton at 2:40 and arriving back in the Dur- 
ango yards at 6:00 p. m. 
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The scenic nature of the Silverton run has 
also attracted what amounts to found money 
from Hollywood. A number of movie com- 
panies have rented the railroad, for such 
films as A Ticket to Tomahawk and Around 
the World in 80 Days. More recently there 
was one called “Night Passage.” Mr. A. M. 
Camp, senior banker and grand old man of 
the San Juan Basin, described it to me as 
“the worst film ever taken against the finest 
background in the history of the cinema.” 

Banker Camp, 73, and as bright as a cart- 
wheel dollar, interrupted our conversation 
to cock an ear. “I think I just heard the 
train whistle for the edge of town,” he said 
in his old-fashioned, courtly way. “Shall we 
go down and see its arrival? After that I 
would admire to set you up a glass in the 
Diamond Belle Bar.” 

“It’s just like old times,” Mr. Camp 
beamed. And it was. 





Showcase for Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had the opportunity to visit Puerto Rico 
on several occasions and each time was 
impressed with the economic develop- 
ment of the Commonwealth. 

The following editorial which ap- 
peared in the American Banker of 
May 27, 1958, points up reasons why 
Puerto Rico can be proud of its achieve- 
ments: 

SHOWCASE FOR PRIVATE ENTERPRISE—PUERTO 
Rico’s SuccEss 


The part which the island Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico is playing in world history 
grows in importance against the backdrop 
of anti-American mob demonstrations dur- 
ing Vice President Nrixon’s recent tour of 
South America. Actions, as people say, 
speak louder than words, and our treatment 
of this island, as an independent Common- 
wealth, and not as a Territory or possession 
is a lesson for the world to observe. 

Commonwealth status was accorded to the 
people of Puerto Rico in 1952, by passage in 
Congress of Public Law 600, a compact with 
the United States providing for a common 
citizenship and free trade, but making the 
Puerto Rican Government sovereign in taxes. 
The people did not aspire to statehood, but 
to a degree of independence which would 
permit them to elect their own legislature 
and Governor, and to govern themselves in 
free association with the United States. 

The result has been an economic develop- 
ment program that is a modern wonder of 
the world. Industrialization has been fos- 
tered and agricultural diversification is being 
stimulated, so that an island, which for gen- 
erations had been a province of colonialism, 
dependent almost wholly upon a single crop, 
sugar, controlled by a few families and cor- 
porations, is now a veritable showcase of 
the selfgenerating growth of capitalism and 
private enterprise. Living standards have 
been improved greatir, jobs have been cre- 
ated by the tens of thousands, and invest- 
ment in factories, fields, and trade has been 
stimulated vastly. 

VisIT THE ISLAND 

The details are too numerous to tell here. 
One really needs to visit the whole lovely 
island in order to begin to appreciate the 





great change that. has been and is be: 
wrought. But even now one must travel the 
island with ation to reconstruct the 
past, for the factories, in almost every 
community, the small owner-tilled farms, 
the excellent highways, hotels, and modern 
city structures tend to obscure the fact that 
until a short generation ago poverty beyond 
anything still visible today prevailed for the 
masses, and hope of economic betterment 
was a dream that only a few courageous lead. 
ers, like Luis Mufios-Marin, now the island’s 
governor, could cherish. 

These leaders sought freedom rather than 
aid and money. Within that freedom, as 
accorded in the granting of the Common. 
wealth status, laws favorable to investment, 
private enterprise, and business development 
enacted. Institutions for fostering private + 
and municipal works, including the Govern. 
ment Development Bank, were created. 

OPERATION BOOTSTRAP 


The program was nicknamed Operation 
Bootstrap from its beginnings early in the 
1940’s. By its success, it shows the world 
‘that under free capitalism, a people can lift 
themselves, by their economic bootstraps. 

Basic in the operation program was a pro- 
vision in the Commonwealth’s tax laws ex- 
empting certain enterprises (not run away 
from the United States), from Common- 
wealth taxes for 10 years. United States in- 
come taxes, of course, do not apply. This 
provision, coupled with the island’s rela- 
tively lower wage scales and highly intelli- 
gent labor, has served to attract United States 
investment, and this in turn has stimulated 
investment of Puerto Rican capital. 

The Government Development Bank and 
local Puerto Rican banks and branches of 
mainland banks participated in the program 
with loans to augment private capital. 
World War II had brought a kind of reces- 
sion to Puerto Rico. But since then, the 
economic advance has gone on apace, and 
currently the island, while feeling some ef- 
fects of the slowdown in business, haé not 
yet been seriously affected by our recession. 
Its tourist businss, for instance, was phe- 
nomenal last winter, with many refugees 
from the Florida cold. This summer and 
next winter’s volume of visitors promises to 
equal, if not surpass, any previous year. 

Meanwhile, the launching of new indus- 
tries, public improvements, and building of 
modern but economical housing, continue 
strong factors in the economy. Operations 
like the water resources authority, engaged 
in electricity production, and the aqueduct 
and sewer authority, engaged in irrigation 
works, still have major projects to accom- 
plish, and municipal works are programed 
years ahead. It is of interest that no Puerto 
Rican municipality or public debt has ever 
been defaulted on as to interest or prin-. 
cipal. 

SHOWCASE FOR CAPITALISM ‘ 

Thus this Puerto Rican experiment in free 
capitalistic enterprise stands as a lesson for 
those places in the free world where far too 
much emphasis is placed on the need for 
sacrificing national and personal freedom 
under the Communist philosophy in order 
to achieve industrialization and increased 
production. ; 

Nor is the lesson of Puerto Rico being 
merely passively in a naive faith 
that the world will P, look, and listen. _ 

Several years ago, even before our United 
States point 4 technical assistance program 
was enacted, the Government of Puerto Rico 
was already inviting other Latin Americals- 
to take a look at its know-how and utilize 
its experts as advisors. With the added 
funds of the point 4 program, the number 
of visitors brought to Puerto Rico for brie 
ing has been multiplied substantially, and 
the number nears the 5,000 mark, from n0t 
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only Latin America, but Africa, Asia, and 
the Near East. 

Perhaps Puerto Rico has a. lesson also for 
the United States itself. It has been sug- 
gested that our Congress ought to take a 
look at the results of Puerto Rico’s tax laws 
fostering investmént and new enterprise to 


‘find a remedy for our recession. 


The people of Puerto Rico are proud of 
their United States citizenship and the 
progress they are making -under our eco- 
nomic traditions. Mainland United States 
can be equally proud of the island’s achieve- 
ments and should have no hesitation in look- 
ing into opportunities to invest in or lend 
to the now soundly organized and expand- 
ing private enterprises which characterize 
the Commonwealth. The trial period of Op- 
eration Bootstrap is long past. Its-era of 
accomplishment is demonstrably here. 





Statement of Hon. Thomas 'J. Lane in 
Support of Legislation To Help De- 
pressed Segments of Fishing Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include my statement before the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries on May 27, 1958, in support of 
H. R. 10529, by Congressman Bates, to 
help depressed segments of the fishing 
industry: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. THomas J. LANE BEFORE 
THE House COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT 
MARINE AND FISHERIES IN SUPPORT OF H. R. 
10529, By MR. Bates, To HELP DEPRESSED 
SEGMENTS OF THE FIsHING INDUSTRY, MAY 
27, 1958 


Mr. Chairman, along the Atlantic and-the 
Pacific coasts, the United States fishing in- 
dustry is going down under the flood of fish 
imports. It is ironic that the Federal Gov- 
ernment while encouraging this unfair com- 
petition, has turned a deaf ear toward com- 
pensatory relief. 

The research provided for under the Sal- 
tonstall-Kennedy Act is appreciated, but un- 
less some form of direct assistance comes to 
the aid of the fishing industry, it may be lost 
beyond recovery by the time that long-range 
Solutions can reverse the disastrous trend. 

The fishing industry of Massachusetts, 
which is vital to the economic life of the 
commonwealth, is fighting a losing battle 
against the administration’s strange policy” 
of making concessions to foreign competi- 
tion in our home market, while it refuses to 
Provide domestic relief for the victimized. 
fishing industry. 

The facts speak for themselves. In 1948, 
imports of groundfish fillets totaled 54 mil- 
lion pounds. They had almost tripled by 
1957, expanding to 141 million pounds.* As a 
Consequence, our industry declined by a 
similar ratio. Since 1941, landings at the 

of Boston have gone down 74 percent. 

As the price which a fisherman receives 
for his catch is but slightly more than he 
Teceived in 1945, and the price of his equip- 
ment and supplies has risen sharply, it is 
in a net 

which there is no escape without assist- 
®nce from the Federal Government. 

The Federal Government is under obliga- 
tion to help our fishing industry, because 
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its failure to provide tariff relief, and its 
failure to provide construction differential 
subsidies for the fishing vessels that, by 
law, must be built at much higher costs 
in this country, have exposed our fishing in- 
dustry to the unfair competition from 
abroad that is driving it out of business. 

From the very beginning, our fishing in- 
dustry has prided itself upon its spirit of 
self-reliance; but it cannot survive those 
policies of its own Government, which, in 
effect, place obstacles in the way of Ameri- 
can fishermen and American fish processors, 
while extending every advantage to foreign 
competitors in our home markets. 

Even in its predicament, our industry does 
not seek any quota or price-support crutch 
to lean on forevermore. It asks only for 
those reasonable measures that will help it 
to. get back on its own feet. Namely: 

1. Incentives to reduce the heavy burden 
of insurance costs. 

2. Construction differential subsidies for 
vessels built in American yards. 

3. A loan program for the repair and 
modernization of processing plants, to pro- 
duce processed ffillets efficiently and 
economically. 


4. Incentive payments for both fishermen 
and processing plants. This latter provision 
is designed to encourage the boat operators 
and processors to improve the quality of the 
fish caught and processed. These incen- 
tive payments would not only help to make 
up the price differential between foreign and 
domestic products, in order to hold the pres- 
ent share of the market, but would require 
our industry to improve its practices, there- 
by insuring a better product for the Ameri- 
can consumers. 


The American fishing industry does not 
ask for handout. It does, however, expect 
cooperation in solving those problems that 
have reached a critical stage. A nation with 
a long coastline cannot afford to neglect its 
fishing industry, which is the source of an 
essential food supply. 


European nations are not indifferent to 
the value of their fishing vessels and proc- 
essing plants. If reports are correct, the 
Russians are fishing off the northeast coast 
of this continent, which is a long distance 
to travel from their home ports. Whether 
their purpose is to deplete our supply, or to 
take soundings and make charts in their 
leisure moments, is of course incidental. 
The major point to consider, at the moment, 
is that they have good fishing vessels, whose 
rang and activity are not limited by foreign 
competition. 

Our industry needs help, and it is in the 
national interest to come to its rescue. The 
program outlined in H. R. 10529 is realistic 
and within our means. It will save and 
revive the important fishing industry of the 
United States, which is struggling for its life. 





International Anarchy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the text of an editorial by David Law- 
rence which appeared in the May 23 
issue of United States News & World 
Report and is entitled “International 
Anarchy?” 
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INTERNATIONAL ANARCHY? 
(By David Lawrence) 


We are witnessing today in the world a 
breakdown of national disciplines and a 
disregard for the simple amenities of inter- 
national Intercourse. 

The Vice President of the United States 
and the flag of this country were subjected 
to indignities last week as mobs tore to 
shreds the rules of courtesy and protection 
to which visiting citizens from other coun- 
tries have always been entitled. 

These were not the acts of the freedom- 
loving peoples. These were the acts plotted 
by malcontents which the governments of 
Venezuela and Peru were unable or unwilling 
to prevent because they themselves are not 
stable or do not yet exercise effective con- 
trol. 

The weakness of every free government 
today is that it can easily become the vic- 
tim of foreign infiltration and subversion. 
Plenty of money sent by the Moscow Gov- 
ernment to the trained agents of its espio- 
nage apparatus can readily embarrass any 
of the free governments of the world. 

For the truth is we have not ‘yet learned 
how to fight this modern type of invasion. 

In the United States, for example, we have 
become confused by the issue. A so-called 
liberal element—naive, gullible, and emo- 
tionally preoccupied with abstract theory in- 
stead of the condition that confronts us— 
would wait until an insurrection is under- 
way before trying to squelch the uprising. 

Even so august a body as the Supreme 
Court of the United States says it is all 
right to preach treason—and declares it is 
only when agitators actually succeed in per- 
suading the audience to commit acts of vio- 
lence that punishment may be inflicted. 

Thus today the simple tenets of self-de- 
fense against subversion are brushed aside 
as unconstitutional or as illiberal. 

Yet, from the days of the Trojan Horse, 
we have known that governments which do 
not fight deceptive invasion will inevitably 
be crushed. 

We can hardly blame the weaker Latin 
American Governments when we permit Sd- 
viet infiltration here in the United States. 
Efforts nowadays to alert and warn the 
American people are contemptuously 
brushed aside as hysteria or witch hunting. 

Present-day attitudes are both pussyfoot 
and pacifist. In some quarters of our Na- 
tional Capital last week indignation was ex- 
pressed at the behavior of the mobs in 
South America, but no small amount of 
criticism was immediately directed at our 
own Government for letting the Vice Presi- 
dent go to Latin America at all. Shouldn't 
we have known,,.it was asked, that these 
things might occur? 

But, on the other hand, should we have 
offended the governments which had in- 
vited our Vice President to tour their coun- 
tries and pay goodwill visits to their peoples? 
Should we have proclaimed that the great 
Government of the United States was 
afraid? Should we, in ignominious isola- 
tion, have announced our withdrawal from 
contact with our neighbors? Why should 
we ever yield to such a counsel of cowardice? 
To ask these questions is to answer them. 

Plainly, the Soviet Government is respon- 
sible for the troubles in many parts of the 
world. Through its stooges inside political 
parties, as in France and Italy, and through 
active and well-financed underground or- 
ganizations, the Moscow Government carries 
on a war of subversion—even forcing into 
being countermovements. When will the 
western nations all decide to deny these 
privileges to the agents of such a hostile 
government? 

Unless we are ready to meet on all fronts 
the challenge of an unscrupulous enemy in 
this cold war we shall find ourselves plunged 
into a hot war by provocative incidents. 
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Appeasement is the certain road to an 
enemy’s miscalculation and to allout war. 

The time has come to call on the Soviet 
Government to stop its infiltration of the 
Western Hemisphere lest it be necessary to 
sever diplomatic relations. The Monroe Doc- 
trine must be respected. 

The time has come to announce also our 
unwillingness to attend any summit con- 
ference with the head of a government 
which is making war on us. 

The time has come, moreover, to consider 
expulsion of the Soviet Government from 
the United Nations for violating the spirit 
as well as the letter of the charter, which 
explicitly demands respect for the sovereign 
rights of all member nations. 

We have moral force on our side, but 
sometimes it takes as much courage to exert 
it as to apply physical force. For there has 
been in the free world a deterioration of 
firm purpose and a creeping paralysis of 
fear—mostly brought about by the mach- 
inations of the Communist government 
and its policies of intimidation. Unless we 
meet the threat boldly, we will find the 
whole world drifting into a dangerous era 
of international anarchy. 

It is time for us to take the leadership 
in a determined movement to restore dis- 
cipline and order in the world and to puta 
stop to the infiltration of free governments 
by the conspirators in the Kremlin. 





A Sound Cotton Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 15, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include in the Recorp the statement of 
Mr. George C. Cortright, of the Delta 
Council, before the Agriculture and For- 
estry Committee of the Senate on the 
urgent need for and importance of a 
sound cotton program: 

A SounpD CoTTON PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name 
is George C. Cortright. I am a cotton 
farmer from Sharkey County, Miss., and am 
chairman of the Delta Council executive 
committee, Delta Council is supported by 
the agricultural, business and professional 
leadership of the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta 
area and by boards of supervisors. The 
organization is authorized to represent the 
common interests of the 650,000 people who 
live and do business in these 18 delta and 
part-delta counties. Cotton is the principle 
source of income in our area and Delta 
Council represents the cotton farmers’ view- 
point. Also, other segments of the industry 
in our area agree that an acceptable cotton 
program must first meet producer require- 
ments. 

Gentlemen, I know that there is no need 
to discuss the cotton problem in great de- 
tail with members of this committee. You 
already know the facts. ._I want to em- 
phasize, however, that never before in his- 
tory have man-made fibers and foreign -cot- 
tons been so ready and able to take over 
markets on which cotton farmers of this 
country depend for a livelihood. 

Cotton acreage abroad has increased at a 
rapid pace and until the initiation of the 
export sales program had swallowed up ex- 
panding markets for cotton in foreign coun- 
tries as fast as they were created. Regard- 
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less of the reason for this expansion in 
foreign production, the capacity to produce 
abroad is now a reality and is a factor that 
must be recognized if this country is to be 
more than a residual supplier in world 
markets. Export markets are absolutely es- 
sential to a healthy United States cotton 
industry. 

On the domestic front, cotton with all of 
its superior qualities and hundreds of uses, 
because of the size of the market, is the 
No. 1 target for synthetic producers who 
have geared their research and promotional 
efforts toward capturing specific end uses. 
With their present plant capacity and 
planned expansions, manmade fiber pro- 
ducers are now ready to give battle on a 
broad front. They were quick to take ad- 
vantage of the deterioration of the 1957 crop 
in both quality and quantity and, aided by 
a price differential—in the case of rayon— 
are making rapid gains against cotton. 

Markets are being lost every day. Domes- 
tic consumption of cotton has decreased at 
the rate of 1% million bales annually for 
the past 18 months. Once a market is lost, 
it is extremely difficult to regain. However, 
it is not necessary that this continue. It is 
evident from the results of the competitive 
sales program that, with assured supplies at 
a competitive price, textile mills will choose 
cotton instead of rayon and that United 
States cotton is preferred for many end uses. 
On the bright side, we have seen that since 
World War II cotton consumption in the 
free world outside the United States has 
increased at the rate of better than 1 million 
bales each year. 


Our problem therefore is to assure an ade- 
quate supply of the grades and staples de- 
sired by textile manufacturers at a competi- 
tive price. While this problem appears to 
be simple, it is really very complex. The 
very nature of cotton production contributes 
to the problem. In 1956, there were almost 
1 million farmers growing cotton in this 
country. These farmers were scattered from 
the Atlantic coast to California. Farm size 
varies from very small to very large, and 
cotton is produced under many different 
conditions even within areas. For some 
farmers, price is more important than acre- 
age. For others, an expanded acreage at a 
lower price is preferable. In every part of 
the Cotton Belt there are farmers who, pri- 
marily because of adaptability of land, size 
of farming unit, managerial ability, etc., can 
produce more efficiently. Conversely, there 
are other farmers who cannot compete under 
ordinary conditions without some assistance. 
This means that we face a very difficult 
social, political, and economic problem in 
trying to develop a program for cotton. 

Under the present law, cotton acreage will 
again be drastically reduced in 1959. Also, 
the price support level will more than likely 
be higher. This will mean that the spread 
between cotton and rayon will increase and 
points up another side of the problem. The 
cotton industry of the United States needs 
more than simply acreage protection. The 
industry is in desperate need of a program 
for cotton that will assure adequate sup- 
plies and competitive prices. The time for 
making needed changes has almost run out. 
If the current law is allowed to operate in 
1959, the trend away from cotton is going to 
be out of control, 


To meet the economic, social, and politi- 
cal problems involved, it appears that at 
least for a transitional period we must have 
@ dual-purpose program. Recognizing that 
cotton farmers face different problems in 
different parts of the cotton belt, we there- 
fore recommend that in 1959 
farmers be premitted to choose between 2 
support and acreage levels and that cotton 
taken over by the CCC at the higher sup- 
port level be offered for sale at a price be- 
tween the 2 support levels. 
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A program of this kind would permit 
farmers who believe they can produce more 
economically to expand their acreage. I 
would make cotton available to spinners at 
a@ more competitive price and would remove 
some of the incentive for switching from 
cotton to rayon. We have every reason to 
believe that, over a several-year period, sub. 
stantial gains would be made in consump. 
tion. 

A program of this kind would also give 
protection to farmers who do not wish to 
expand production at a lower price. It 
would afford them a transitional period to 
make necessary adjustments in their farm: 
ing operations. 

We believe that this committee is en. 
tirely capable of defining the limits of acre- 
age and price support levels for a program 
of this kind. I do, however, wish to say 
that these limits should be attractive 
enough to assure production of enough 
cotton to provide adequate supplies and to 
prevent a loss of markets by defaults. At 
the same time, the choices offered should 
minimize the amount of cotton that would 
be handled by the Government. Supports 
should also insure the future of the indus- 
try by trending prices to more competitive 
levels. 

If nothing is done, we face a certain loss 
of both acreage and markets. It has been 
estimated that, if rayon continues to under- 
sell cotton by a substantial margain, there 
will be a domestic market in 1963 for ap- 
proximately 6 million bales of cotton. The 
results of such a market loss would affect 
thousands of farmers, gins, compresses, oil 
mills, and other segments of the trade. The 
economic loss to communities and trade 
areas will be enormous. The diversion of 
cotton land to other crops would create new 
and complex problems.. On the other hand, 
it has “been estimated that, with competi- 
tive prices and with proper promotion and 
research, export and domestic markets for 
United States cotton can easily total 18 to 
20 million bales in the next 5 to 8 years. 
This will mean a dynamic, expanding cot- 
ton industry. 

Gentlemen, the future of the entire cot- 
ton industry rests in the hands of the Con- 
gress and the Department of Agriculture. 





What Role for the Scientists? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, it is quite 
evident that although we are reorgani- 
zing our Military Establishment, reap- 
praising our schools, and taking another 
new look at our foreign policy, yet at 
the same time we are failing to re 


another basic question: What role should © 
-our scientists play in the making of na- 


tional policy? 

In a recent article which appeared in 
the May 18 issue of the New York Times 
magazine a respected journalist, Theo- 
dore H. White, stated the case for # 
“reorganized partnership of science and 
government.” In my opinion, Mr. ; 
has effectively revealed the deficiencies 


in our present system and the risks We 
run by not making the optimum use @ — 
the opinions and talents of our scientific 
community. ? 
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His article follows: . 

“WHERE Do We Fit In?” THe ScIENTISTS ASK 
(By Theodore H. White) 

It is now 7 months since sputnik day, 
October 4, 1957, when the care and health 
of American science suddenly became as 
important a subject of national debate as 
inflation, desegregation, foreign aid, and 
full employment. 

Since then, under a torrent of concerned 
and worried words, much has been swiftly 
achieved. Three American satellites wheel 
in orbit. “A thousand American communi- 
ties are rearranging schooi curricula to pro- 
duce more scientists. The President has 
added to his staff an official science adviser. 
Science, finally, has become enshrined, a 
national cliché—a very important thing. 

What more could scientists ask of a na- 
tion which has seemed, for months, to hang 
on their every word? : 

Odd as it may seem, they want the an- 
swer to a very simple query: “Where do we 
fit in?” This“question, dismaying and har- 
assing them ‘for years, baffies them just as 
much today, since the sputniks as before. 
For, though everyone knows that some sort 
of partnership in national planning and 
policymaking must exist between scientists 
and Government, scientists still do not 
understand the terms of the partnership. 
Moreover, they believe Government under- 
stands even less. 

Today we spend a greater percentage of 
the national in¢éome on scientific research 
and development than we did at the height 
of World War II. With these funds, the 
country has built in the last decade an un- 
precedented Government-controlled or sup- 
ported apparatus of science. But the Na- 
tion has yet to wire this apparatus into the 
councils of policymaking in any way that 
effectively helps it shape national decision. 

Between scientists and government there 
stands today an almost indescribable 
labyrinth of bureaucracy. And to anyone 
watching scientists trying to operate in 
Washington, as this correspondent has done 
for several weeks, it sometimes seems that 
@ generous but thoughtless government has 
set up an obstacle race which scientists 
must win, not by brilliance, but by groping, 
bumping and pushing. a i 

No fewer than 38 executive agencies deal- 
ing wholly or partly with a wide range of 
scientific activities now report, in theory, 
to the President. In fact, they have only 
the most perfunctory relationship with the 
source of final decision, the White House; 
few or none of their problems ever reach 
the President at all. 

Beyond and about these executive agencies 
is a penumbra of countless overlapping, con- 
flicting committees of scientific advisers and 
coordinators; the National Science Founda- 
tion listed a hundred-odd major ones in 
1956 and made not attempt to name the 
scores or even hundreds, of lesser commit- 
tees. One of America’s.most eminent scien- 
tists, a member of half a dozen such groups, 
said recently: “Practically all these damn 
advisory committees are window dressing. 
No one works. You come into Washington 
for 1 day to talk and be talked to; you 
spit out a lot of platitudes with great clarity 
and go back to your own shop. Big national 
Problems in sciencé are too tough to be 
judged by advisers in 1 day on the run.” 

Since the military, controlling between 60 
and 80 percent of all Government funds ap- 
Propriated for science, has become the chief 
patron and employer of American scientific 
endeavor, it is toward the Pentagon that 
the anger and bitterness of most scientists, 
Tightly or wrongly, are directed. Advisory 
Panels, subcommittees and coordinating 


Scientific 
organization under the Department of De- 
fense, linked horizonally, vertically, diago- 


Rally, and three 
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these, some 90,000 paid scientists and engi- 
neers—probably 35 to 40 percent of all 
American creative scientific manpower—work 
across the country on projects directly con- 
cerned with military hardware. 

Whether as eminent advisers or payroll 
employees, these scientists must try to influ- 
ence American national policy through the 
indirect and narrow channels of uniformed 
bureaucracies which interpret their discov- 
eries to the civilians with the power of final 
decision. And scientists—who consider their 
own opinions in this fast-changing world as 
vital to policy as those of military men—feel 
they must be cautious, almost docile, in 
threading their ideas through the military. 
For the military can, out of budgetary neces- 
sity, sheer ignorance, or pique, cut off or di- 
vert funds on which the progress of national 
science and the country’s security depend. 

The situation is, of course, acutely uncom- 
fortable for the military officers who bear the 
brunt.of the scientists’ criticism. Their pri- 
mary function, they protest, is to protect the 
Nation by their plans and with their re- 
sources, against the enemy, not only 10 years 
hence but today. They must balance the 
scientists’ urgencies about the future against 
the urgencies of immediate or fast-ap- 
proaching peril. Each service must con- 
script scientists to work on the specific mis- 
sion for which it is responsible, even though 
duplication or conflict results. All too often 
military men must judge between the advice 
and theories of passionately conflicting sci- 
entists. Above all; they must think of sci- 
ence in terms of technology and tools, not 
as broad adventure into a future which may 
reshape man and society. 

For the scientists, the situation is, at the 
least, humiliating and frustrating. 

“It’s never been a shortage of brilliant sci- 
ence that’s held us up,” says a staff member 
of the President’s Supreme Stience Advisory 
Committee. “The brilliant, the superlative, 
the merely good ideas have all stewed around 
without any efficient way of distinguishing 
among them.” 

“This country has been trapped,” says Dr. 
Albert Hill; chief of the critically important 
Joint Chiefs of Staff weapons systems evalu- 
ation group, and a distinguished scientist in 
his own right, “in this funny impedance race 
between good science and bad management.” 

“We have been treated,” says Dr. I. I. Rabi, 
Nobel prize winner and one of the architects 
of American defense in the nuclear age, “as 
alchemists were treated by medieval kings, 
the way German princelings treated strange 
wise men showing their wares.” 

How, in a nation that first released nuclear 
energy, excels in advanced technology and 
has so lavishly supported science, did this 
confusion come about? 

The answers lie in the past 15 years, a pe- 
riod in which the influence of science on 
national policy has receded almost as fast as 
the exploration of science has moved for- 
ward. 

Fundamentally, the story starts with the 
wartime OSRD, the great Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, perhaps the most 
effective mobilization of scientific brains for 
national survival that any nation ever 
achieved. 

The OSRD was a governing body within 
science itself, empowered to. sit as a high 
court of judgmeht on the sometimes con- 
flicting theories of American scientists. It 
was independent of any other agency. It 
was linked directly to the White House, with 
authority to speak up whenever it believed 
science could contribute to the broad nation- 
al interest. And it confronted actual war- 
time needs and problems. 

“The OSRD was operational,” says a man 
who worked with it. “If we had been an 
advisory committee to Army, or Signal Corps, 
like today, nothing would have been done. 
We decided what was the most inviting point 
of breakthrough. The White House approved 
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the funds we budgeted. The engineers built 
the facilities we needed. We contracted di- 
rectly with industry and universities to do 
what we had planned. Then, when we were 
ready, we’d turn the stuff over to the proper 
military agency for use.” 

“We had a hardness to our problem then,” 
says J. Robert Oppenheimer. “We knew the 
shape of the war in Europe and its strategy: 
there was unanimous clamor for real weap- 
ons with real use.” 

The end of the war ushered scientists into 
& new era. The hardness of simple combat 
strategy and requirements was replaced by 
the cultural competition and ideological 
warfare of a peaceful revolutionary world. 
At the same time, nature’s frontiers began 
to recede at an unimagined pace; science 
exploded with intellectual energy, requiring 
for its work such great sums of money that 
only the national budget could provide 
them. 

At this. juncture, OSRD was dissolved. 
Not that an ungrateful nation spurned its 
scientists. Quite the contrary. A conver- 
sion to science had taken place, particularly 
on the part of the military. Dr. James B. 
Conant describes it as a “fanatic enthusiasm 
for research and development * * * not un- 
like that of old-fashioned religious conver- 
sion.” 

But the role of scientists was grossly 
changed from the days of the OSRD. In- 
stead of controlling their own explorations, 
settling their own scientific differences and 
speaking directly to the White House, they 
found themselves enlisted in advisory panels, 
groups and committees responsible to civil- 
ian agencies or military services. Their 
funds, even their careers, became dependent 
on the men they advised. Their mission 
was increasingly confined to what a single 
agency wanted and could afford, rather than 
the strategy and statecraft of the whole 
Nation. 

“The classic Pentagon directive,” says 
Lloyd Berkner, one of the sages of science 
in defense, “is that research and develop- 
ment programs meet military requirements. 
Whereas actually, in this day and age, it 
should be the other way around.” 

The two most discussed episodes in the 
story of postwar American science—the 
rocket foul-up- and the Oppenheimer case— 
both resulted directly from the confusion 
and breakdown in the partnership of science 
and government. 

For years, the triple problem involved in 
rocketry—that of tooling a warhead down to 
@ proper size, fitting it to a sufficiently power- 
ful propulsion system, then equipping the 
rocket with a proper guidance mechanism— 
was debated by many overlapping groups, 
with no one coming to an overall national 
decision. Cramped by their own narrow 
service roles and budgetary limitations, 
balancing current defense needs against fu- 
ture imponderables, the Armed Forces pro- 
ceeded in fits and starts. 

For example, the Air Force completely 
halted research on the parent of the present 
ICBM in 1947, reactivated the program only 
in 1951, and did not go into high until 1954. 
Similarly, the Naval Research Laboratory 
twice completely dissolved the complicated 
teams of scientists working on the rocket 
which was the direct precursor of the laggard 
Vanguard missile. Yet no high court of 
scientists like the OSRD, could carry the 
whole problem directly to the White House 
for clean-cut decision. 

The Oppenheimer case is cited by many 
scientists as an example of what could hap- 
pen if they tried to act as if the OSRD, still 
existed. For the General Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Atomic Energy Commission, which 
Oppenheimer led in its postwar period, was 
the only heir to the tradition of the OSRD. 
Sitting beyond the control of the service 
arms, the General Advisory Committee cre- 
ated the superiority in nuclear weapons on 
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which our national strategy still hangs; de- 
bated and set the priorities to be given nu- 
clear submarines and airplanes; challenged 
and broke the Air Force monopoly on the 
uranium bomb, and sent the mission to tell 
Eisenhower at SHAPE in Paris that nuclear 
ground weapons would soon be available for 
the ground defense of Europe. 

It was in the General Advisory Committee 
that the great argument over the hydrogen 
bomb began. 

Out of the tangle of issues aired in the Op- 
penheimer hearings—the technology of 
nuclear science, the national resources then 
available, the police charges arising from 
that period’s McCarthyism—these facts rise 
clearly: The nuclear scientists, rightly or 
wrongly, had been debating the H-bomb in 
terms of the whole sweep of natonal policy; 
they disagreed personally and bitterly among 
themselves, and these agreements were 
amplified yet further by disagreement among 
other government organs. 

No one can plow through the 992 fine-print 
pages of testimony at the Oppenheimer hear- 
ings without realizing how much more crush- 
ing for the scientist was the Air Force testi- 
mony—based purely on highest-leyel policy 
disagreements—than the security charges on 
which the final decision against Oppen- 
heimer was technically based. Neither Op- 
penheimer nor the Air Force had worked in a 
partnership that clearly defined the scien- 
tist’s role, protected” both partners and gave 
them clear access to a final arbiter if vital 
differences arose. When the Air Force finally 
aired its opposition to Oppenheimer, it had to 
do so at a public police court. Both 
scientists and the military were trapped; a 
vital but legitimate difference of opinion was 
completely obscured in the maze of proce- 
dure. 

Says a man who was an Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Forte at the time of the trial: “It 
was like performing an appendectomy with a 
crowbar.” 2 

Many scientists insist they learned from 
the Oppenheimer case only this: To stay 
carefully within the confines of their mission 
and sponsoring agency and not let their 
minds range over the totality of the Nation’s 
problems. 

“Several years ago,” says a member of the 
President’s Science Advisory Committee, “we 
would have argued over the nuclear air- 
plane from hell to breakfast. Now, if the 
Air Force wants a nuclear airplane, we say, 
give it to them; it’s only money. Why get 
into a fight?” 

The debate over the themonuclear bomb 
has long receded into the past; the debate 
over the sputniks is fading too. 

But urgent~-questions involving science 
and national policy succeed them. Is it safe 
to explode a thermonuclear warhead beyond 
the blanket of our own dense air? Who will 
decide whether the National Science Foun- 
dation, the Atomic Energy Commission or 
the Department of Defense ponies up the 
money for the new multi-billion-volt ac- 
celerator American physicists have insisted 
for a year they need? Can we beat the Rus- 
sians to an efficient process for desalting sea 
water? Or would a crash program for solar 
energy be better for our diplomacy in Asia 
and Africa? Can we push both efforts at 
once? What of the sciences of life and 
death? Should we intensify research on a 
high-protein grain for countries where few 
eat meat? Should we mobilize our scien- 
tific brilliance in biology and medicine for 
impact on this world’s strange -politics? 

Above all: Who is to answer these and 
similar questions? 

In the past 6 months, the chief—and 
only—positive step taken to pull order out 
of chaos has been Eisenhower's appointment 
of Dr. James R. Killian, president of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, as his 
personal adviser, chairman of the reorgan- 
ized Presidential Science Advisory Commit- 
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tee and ex-officio member of the National 
Security Council. 

A brisk, incisive man with the manner 
and dispatch of a brilliant surgeon, Killian 
has performed well since he took up resi- 
dence in Washington. He has achieved a 
personal relationship with the President 
that carries him trotting across the street 
from the old State Department Building to 
the White House 2 or 8 times a week. He 
has brought about the appointment of a 
supreme science adviser to NATO. He has 
acquired the authority to intervene, a friend 
in court, when the many scientists in and 
around Washington need help with stran- 
gling budgets and bureaucracies. 

Despite their respect for Killian, the atti- 
tude of most scientists toward his appoint- 
ment is still one of friendly reserve; they are 
waiting to see exactly what his jurisdiction 
and authority will be. Instead of being able 
to bring calm, unhurried judgment to the 
President, Killian has so far been swamped 
with emergency business. His permanent 
staff of 5 or 6 is dreadfully inadequate. The 
eminent scientists he has been conscripting 
for emergency guidance and consultation 
give their time unstintingly, but complain 
they cannot continue to leave their own re- 
sponsibilities and race to Washington. Most 
serious of all, Killian has no funds of his 
own, no real organization, and no authority 
except the right to intercede directly with 
the President when affairs reach deadlock or 
crisis. 

Scientists are agreed on the principle, but 
not the blueprint, of the new partnership 
they want with Government. A few of those 
with longest experience in Washington want 
a full-scale Department of Science and Tech- 
nology, to bring under one executive head 
all purely scientific agencies such ‘as the 
AEC, the National Science Foundation, the 
National Committee on Aeronautics, the 
Bureau of Standards, the Weather Bureau, 
etc., leaving to the traditional Government 
departments only the essential service func- 
tions of science. 

Dissenters, believing that a Department of 
Science smacks of too much discipline and 
centralization, want an expansion of the 
present Killian office by giving it greater 


_executive autholtty, a much larger staff and 


independent funds. 

However much they disagree on forms and 
organizational boxes, scientists are unani- 
mous in wanting to be told clearly where they 
fit in, and to be given independence of action 
clearly commensurate with the role they 
must play in the Nation’s policymaking. 

It seems obvious that the reorganization of 
the partnership must begin in the two divi- 
sions of Government that shape our politics— 
the executive and Congress. 

Only congressional discussion and investi- 
gation can clarify what scientists need in 
order to work efficiently for the Nation. At 
present, faced with a conflicting mass of 
figures from many agencies, Congress has no 
way of judging what share of the country’s 
resources go to science, and who is spending 
it. A congressional demand that all science’s 
requirements be packaged together for one 
consideration would ferce the creation of new 
congressional committees on science and 
technology, equal in power and prestige to 
those on military. affairs, foreign affairs, and 
atomic energy. Only such committees can 
generate the vital political pressures which 
make Washington act. 

But beyond a corps of champions in Con- 
gress, science needs, under whatever name, 
an independent, operational place in the 
executive structure. Only from such a base 
can disputes within science be intelligently 
settled; only from its shelter can scientists 
speak freely and safely on broad national 
problems, . -Though an adviser on science is 
as necessary to the President as military and 
economic aides, he cannot take the place of 
an organized understructure of scientists 
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within Government who can*join in the dis. 
cussion and debate of broad policy before 
final decision. 

There is as yet no name for a reorganized 
partnership of science and government, be- 


. Cause there is no name for the new kind of 


world we live in. But the insistent fact is 
that a name and an accommodation must be 
found. 





Bernard V. Khoury: Lawrence, Mass., 
. Math Wizard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am pleased to pay tribute to an out- 
standing student of Lawrence, Mass., 
Bernard V. Khoury, of whom we are 
all proud. The following article from 
the Boston Herald-Traveler for May 
27, 1958, gives the story of his five schol- 
arships from colleges and universities 
from here to California, totaling $26,100: 
HiTTINnGc BooKs WINS A BIG PAYOFF For YOUNG 

LAWRENCE MaTH WIZARD 
(By Jack O’Shea) 

LAWRENCE.—A Lawrence Central Catholic 
High School senior today solved a major 
problem. 

Bernard V. Khoury, 16, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Najih M. Khoury of Auburn Street, has de- 
cided which scholarship to accept. 

Bernard had five opportunities from col- 
leges and universities from here to California, 
Total value was $26,100. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology won 
out; value, $4,800. 

MIT, Boston College, Notre Dame, Cornell 
and California Institute of Technology each 
offered the math major a 4-year scholarship. 

Notre Dame’s offer was $4,800; Cornell’s, 
$7,300; Cal Tech’s, $6,400; and BC’s, $2,800. 

MADE UP HIS MIND AT LAST MINUTE 

“T only had a few weeks to decide which 
scholarship to accept, and I waited until the 
last minute to make up my mind,” Bernard 
said. 

“I plan to become a nuclear physicist, sol 
really need technological training. For 4 
while it was a tossup in my mind between 
MIT and Cal Tech. 

“But MIT won, principally because of the 


proximity of the school to my home, and be- - 


cause of the extra opportunities it offers.” 
Bernard was born in Lawrence in 1941, and 
attended St. Mary’s grammar school. 
MATH BECAME INTEREST IN 8TH GRADE 


“It was in about the 8th grade that I first 


became interested in mathematics,” he said. 

“I really got wrapped up in math when I 
entered Lawrence Central and took freshman 
algebra from the Marist Brothers. 

“By the end of the freshman year I knew 
math was my major.” 

Bernard plans to major in physics as an 
undergraduate. In his senior year and for 
graduate work he will specialize in nucle 
physics. 


The dark-haired scholar isn’t strictly 8 — 
4 


bookworm. 


He has been a member of the science and — 


dramatic clubs of the school, manager of the 
baseball and basketball teams, and president 
of the debate club. 


HIS KEY TO SUCCESS: HE “HITS THE BOOKS” 





In addition, Bernerd is a 4-year member i, 
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His key to scholastic success: 

“T have to hit the books.” 

“Outside activities keep me busy every day 
until about 5 p.m. Then I go home, have 
dinner and start in on the homework—usu- 
ally about 6:30 p. m. ; 

“Normally, I study for about 5 hours, but 
if I’m really cramming, 8 hours of study is 
the general rule,” he said, 

Last year, as @ junior, Bernard took col- 
lege board exams and passed. 

College board tests again were but a part 
of his overall tests this spring. 

“The University of Massachusetts sponsors 
annually a mathematics examination. On 
May 3 I took the test and have found out I 
was in the top fifth in the State. Also, I got 
the highest mark of any student in my 
school,” he said. 


HIGH NATIONAL PLACING BROUGHT OFFERS 


He was also in the finals of the national 
merit scholarships, nationwide contest for 
outstanding students. . 

“My placing iti this-tést contributed to my 
receiving so many offers for a college educa- 
tion,” he said. 

At MIT Bernard plans to take advantage 
of a $200 special schoiarsixip offerec by a 
Lawrence physician. In addition, if any 
work is available, he will take it on to help 
with his board and room bill. 

Bernard also has a full summer all lined 


up. 

“T’ve been told typewriting. will be a real 
asset to college work, so I hope to take a 
summer course in typing here in Lawrence,” 
he said. r 


HIS PARENTS PROUD OF ACHIEVEMENTS 


His family is proud of Bernard, from his 
father, Najih, a municipal employee, right 
down the line. 

He has a brother, Dennis, a LCCHS fresh- 
man, and two sisters. 

Sister Joyce is a sophomore at St.-Mary’s 
High School in Lawrence, and Phyllis a 
seventh-grade pupil at St. Mary’s Grammar 
School. . 

Asked if his brothers and sisters have at- 
tained the scholastic rating he has, Bernard 
said: 

“I’m older and got the jump on them. But 
Tl bet they’ll beat me when they’re older.” 





Loss of Prestige Long Under Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 5 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. HOLIFTELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
erosion of our foreign policy is evident 
throughout the world. 

Some of the reasons for the decline in 
United States prestige is set forth in an 
article by Drew Pearson in the May 23 
issue of the Washington Post and Tim 
Herald. ; 

The article follows: 

Loss oF PrEsTicx LONG UNDERWAY 
(By Drew Pearson) 

EN Rovrte.—Traveling through Europe 
right now, an American gets the impression 
that the entire roof of American foreign 
Policy has come tumbling down about our 
ears. Our stanch friend and ally of 175 
years, France, is in the throes of a mortal 
Political Our Vice President was 
almost killed by our alleged good “neighbors 
in Latin America. Afid one of the friendli- 
st pro-Western nations in the Near East, 
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Lebanon, is in danger of going over to the 
Nasser-Soviet bloc. 

On top of all this, Russia launches a sput- 
nik 100 times larger than anything we have 
put in the air. 

European friends who want to support, 
and still do support, the United States ask 
you a bit reproachfully: “How come?” 

The answer is that foreign policy does not 
collapse suddenly; it erodes. 

Take, for instance, the shocking indigni- 
ties suffered by Vice President Nixon in 
Latin America. Anyone who has been fol- 
lowing Latin-American affairs could see it 
coming. 


ASIA——FIRST ADVOCATE 


Latin-American editorials first chided 
Nixon when when he barnstormed through 
Asia in 1953 and advocated an Asia-first for- 
eign policy for the United States. Latins 
know, what Nixon apparently didn’t know, 
that Asian-African tropical products com- 
pete with Latin America’s tropical products. 
The more coffee, cocoa, tin, etc., we buy 
from Asia and Africa the less we buy from 
Latin America. 


MEANY ACCLAIMED 


Or the other hand, George Meany, head 
of the AFL-CIO, visiting the same coun- 
tries which booed and almost murdered 
Nrxon was acclaimed a hero. In Montevideo, 
where Nrxon was hissed because of our tariff 
on wool, Meany got a rousing reception from 
the Uraguayan Trade Union Council. He, 
Dave Dubinsky of the Ladies Garment Work- 
ers, and O. A. Knight of the Oil Workers, 
who accompanied him, joined the Uraguay- 
ans in a solemn pledge against dictatorships. 

In Peru, where Nixon had such an un- 
pleasant time with university students, 
Meany got an ovation. 

In Washington last month, I sat with the 
new Ambassador from Venezuela, Hector 
Santella, an hour after he presented his 
credentials to President Eisenhower. The 
ambassador was educated at Texas A. & M. 
University and Harvard; likes the United 
States. He was strong in his praise for Ike 
and the cordial reception given him by the 
President. 

Two days later, Mr. Eisenhower, despite 
previous smiles, slapped a new restriction on 
Venezuelan oil. 

Venezuelans remember this. More import- 
ant, they remember the acclaim we gave 
their former president, dictator Perez Jim- 
inez, and his brutal secfet police chief, 
Pedro Estrada, both charged with the whole- 
sale murder of political opponents. 


Vice President Nrxon now advocates a new 
United States policy of keeping aloof from 
dictators. This is important. But the 
change will have to be made in some very 
high places and will have to be executed 
vigorously to wipe out memories of the past. 
Here is part of the record of American cozi- 
ness with dictators that will have to be 
wiped out: 

Col. Gordon Moore, Mrs. Eisenhower’s 
brother-in-law, has been closely associated 
in business deals with Dictator Trujillo of 
the Dominican Republic. 


John Foster Dulles’ son-in-law, Robert 
Hinshaw, took his family to Trujillo City in 
Trujillo’s private plane and remained there 
3 months at the dictator’s expense. 


Henry Holland, ex-Assistant Secretary of 
State for Latin-American Affairs, got on the 
payroll of Dictator Trujillo’s mining consult- 
ant, also worked with Dictator Perez Jiminez 
in handling various oil problems for Ameri- 
can companies. 

John Roosevelt (Republican), Charlie 
Willis, former White House aid, and Wesley 
Roberts with Whitlock, both 
formerly of the GOP National Committee, 
became public relations representatives of 
the new dictatorship in Haiti, 


‘ 
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The Forgotten Men in the Plywood Fight: 
The Retailer and the Consumer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
course of various debates on the floor 
on the hardwood plywood import-quota 
situation, much has been said about the 
plight of the plywood industry, the al- 
leged injury from imports to that in- 
dustry, and so forth, and so forth, ad in- 
finitum. However, nothing has been 
said about the end user of the final prod- 
uct put out by the plywood industry, 
the American consumer. Nor has any- 
thing been said about the man who sup- 
plies the American consumer, the local 
retail home building supply company. 

I can now fill the gap in the diseus- 
sion by telling you of a letter I have 
just received from Mr. Richard England, 
partner and genera! merchandise man- 
ager of Hechinger Co., of Washington, 
D. C., one of the largest home building 
supply firms in the District of Columbia 
area. 

Mr. England states that, in a period 
of dwindling sales, two items on his 
shelves have continued to sell at a grati- 
fying rate: flush doors made with lauan 
mahogany door-skins imported from Ja- 
pan, and plywood panels made with Jap- 
anese plywood. He says that “anything 
that helps (sales) is a definite economic 
aid to our several hundred employees, 
and also greatly helps the sale of other 
products, over 99 percent of which are 
manufactured in this country.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the full text of the letter as fol- 
lows: 

HECHINGER & Co., 
Washington, D.C., May 28, 1958. 
The Honorable CHARLEs O. PortTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. PorRTER: Our company operates 
seven building-material supermarkets, cater- 
ing to the homeowner who does his own 
work, with our stores located in the suburbs 
ef Washington. Last year we opened a very 
large and spectacular supermarket in Rock- 
ville and we are now looking for a good site 
in Prince Georges County. Many of our 
several hundred employees are residents of 
Maryland, and more than half our business is 
done in the suburban areas outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

We should like to go on record as opposing 
the bills now pending in Congress (S. 1598 
and H. R. 5964) which are designed to re- 
strict the importing of hardwood plywood, 
especially from Japan. 

As you know, during the last few years 
the bufiding-material industry has suffered, 
both the manufacturing end and the retail 
end as well. Two groups of products, how- 
ever, have been fortunate exceptions: flush 
doors made with lauan mahogany door skins 
imported from Japan; and plywood panels 
made with Japanese plywood. The accept- 
ance by the average American homeowner 
of these products has greatly stimulated our 
business in an otherwise declining era. Any~ 
thing that helps is a definite economic aid to 
our several hyndred employees, and also 
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greatly helps the sale of other products, over 
99 percent of which are manufactured in this 
country. 

As an example of how the sale.of plywood 
helps sell American-made products, may I 
mention that with almost every sale of ma- 
hogany plywood, we sell considerable framing 
lumber, floor tile, insulating ceiling tile, 
hardware, nails, paint, etc. With a typical 
sale of flush doors, we either sell sliding door 
hardware, hinges and latches; or, if the door 
is to be made into a piece of furniture, we 
sell various types of metal or wood legs to 
convert the door into a coffee table, a dining 
table, desk, etc. 

We have tried for many years to arouse a 
large-scale demand by homeowners, for flush 
doors made with door skins of American ori- 
gin and American-made hardwood plywood. 
Japanese plywood and doors are so much 
cheaper and, in so many cases, so much more 
beautiful, that the latter have sold and the 
former simply have not. Good merchants 
give the public what they want and may I 
tell you most sincerely that the homeowners 
of Washington want the two Japanese prod- 
ucts involved. 

I am sure I speak for all retail building 
material and hardware dealers in your State. 
Basically, anything that they can sell and 
make a profit on is most welcome these days. 
I should be glad to testify before any com- 
mittee meetings you may hold on this 
subject. 

I urge you to vote against any of the spe- 
cific import quota bills or any attempt to 
amend the Trade Agreements Act, by adding 
& hardwood-plywood import quota rider. 

Most respectfully yours, 
RICHARD ENGLAND, 
Partner and General 
Merchandise Manager. 





It Could Happen Here 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an interesting article 
concerning the events in France, which 
appeared in the Boston Daily Globe, 
on May 28, 1958. 

The article follows: 

Ir Coup Haprpen HERE 

Events in France have shocked Americans. 
A Republic which had operated under free 
institutions for 88 years, except for a hiatus 
due to foreign occupation, has found itself 
almost at the mercy of military rebels. 

Could that happen here? Not now, cer- 
tainly, for France’s traditions differ from 
ours. But the United States is beginning to 
be confronted with the same kind of situa- 
tion which brought European militarism 
into being. 

Bonapartism stemmed from the danger of 
quick attack from abroad. But the possi- 
bility of lightning aggression here is now 
causing the United States to streamline its 
defense, 

The Joint Chiefs of .Staff seem about to 
receive an influence which would have been 
regarded only a decade ago as highly danger- 
ous to the civilian power. 

On top of this change, today’s conditions 
tend dangerously to enhance the position of 
the military by making fighting the job of 
highly trained men. Free institutions have 
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usually been insecure or impossible in pe- 
riods dominated by professional armies. 

' Rome’s civil wars began, immediately after 
Marius transformed the citizen legion into 
a force of hired soldiers. Serfdom was the 
lot of the population when miiltary power 
lay with the owner of armor and a castle. 
Eighteenth century Europe could philoso- 
phize, but could establish no constitutions 
while highly trained professionals held the 
battlefield. Only when the French Revolu- 
tion brought the mass levy was there a 
chance for liberty, equality, and fraternity. 

Conscription has always been regarded in 
France as the support of free institutions. 
It is significant that the Algiers revolt be- 
gan, not among civilians in uniform, doing 
their service, but among highly trained reg- 
ular paratroopers. 

For the security of a free state, the United 
States has relied on a well-regulated militia. 
But the Pentagon is doing its best to down- 
grade the National Guard, which today im- 
plements the second’ amendment to the 
Constitution. Defense Secretary McElroy 
has even said the Army will use its own 
judgment about reducing this force, no mat- 
ter how much money Congress may appro- 
priate for its maintenance at 400,000. 

The trend toward professionalism, which 
works against the guard, has produced good 
things as well. It has caused the question 
to be raised whether the draft will be able 
to produce the technically trained men who 
will be needed. The professional idea has 
also brought the welcome military pay law 
providing incentives in the armed services; 
and the establishment of the Strategic Army 
Corps, an airborne army of four divisions, 
capable of fighting small wars immediately, 
with either conventional or atomic weapons, 
in any part of the world. 

Such changes are in the interest of na- 
tional security. But they bring a danger 
new to this country—of professional Armed 
Forces capable of dominating the Govern- 
ment. Continuing vigilance will be needed 
for security against this hazard, for it is a 
real one. . 

What has been taking place in France 
could, if alertness fails, happen some day in 
the United States. 

UNCLE DUDLEY. 





The Mackinac Bridge Greatest in the 
World—lIts Existence Pays Lasting 
Tribute to the Initiative and Determi- 
nation of Prentiss M. Brown and to 
the Understanding and Authoritative 
Action of Gov. G. Mennen Williams 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, on June 
26, 27, and 28, the people of Michigan 
will observe what is perhaps the most 
important and significant event in the 


history of the Wolverine State—the ded- . 


ication of the Mackinac Bridge. There- 
fore, I think it is appropriate at this 
time that I tell you something of this 
proud achievement in the long and 
glorious history of Michigan. 

The history of Michigan is marked by 
many important milestones and the ded- 
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ication of the Mackinac Bridge is an. 
other major achievement of Michigan 
initiative and know-how. The dedica. 
tion of the Mackinac Bridge will bring 
to reality a dream that has been a part 
of Michigan history since the latter part 
of the 19th century. As far back as 
three generations ago the people of 
Michigan had varying opinions as to 
the possibility of having a tunnel! or 
bridge at the Straits of Mackinac, which 
separate the 2 peninsulas of Michigan. 
Thomas T. Bates, editor-publisher of the 
Grand Traverse Herald, wrote in the 
early winter of 1884, that “if there is 
to be a great through route from east to 
west through Michigan there must be a 
sure and permanent crossing at the 
straits.” Mr. Bates’ comments were ac- 
curate in stating the difficult problem of 
any proposed bridge at the Mackinac 
Straits: Will the business to be done 
warrant the expenditure of a large sum 
of money required in the building of 
such .a bridge .or tunnel across the 
straits? History has proved conclusively 
since that time that the commercial bus- 
iness done in the area warrants the 
building of such a project. 

From 1884 to 1920, the idea of a con- 
necting link at the straits cropped up in 
many places, and in 1920, an article in 
the magazine American Highways, by 
Horatio Earle, Miehigan’s first highway 
commissioner, created more than a pass- 
ing interest. He suggested a floating 
tunnel at the Straits of Mackinac and 
invited comments on this proposal. 
Nothing came of this idea, but in re- 
sponse to the growing demand for better 
Straits crossing facilities, Governor Alex 
J. Groesbeck urged the legislature in 1923 
to establish a ferry system across the 
straits. This was accomplished and in 
1928 the highway department published 
a report stating that a bridge directly 
across the straits costing about $30 mil- 
lion would be feasible as a private toll 
facility. Although some steps were taken 
to carry out this proposal, they were not 
completed, and the project was aban- 
doned. 

With the advent of the depression and 
the availability of work project funds 
from the Federal Government, and the 
urging of Gov. William A. Comstock, the 
Michigan Legislature in 1934 created the 
Mackinac Straits Bridge Authority, to 
investigate the feasibility of a bridge 
across the straits, the issuance and sale 
of bonds, the building of the bridge and 
the fixing and collecting of tolls. The 
Authority began negotiations for the 
construction of a bridge, but due to vari- 
ous objections and difficulties encounter- 
ed, and the outbreak of World War I, 
the legislature abolished the authority in 
1947. Soon after plans for a new 


to shorten the ferry sailing time were 


drafted a large new ferry was con- 
structed and it was expected that these 
measures would take care’of the fore- 
seeable demands for straits crossing 
service. ; 

But others saw the situation quite 
differently and in 1948 Governor Wil- 


liams in his campaign promised action. — 


He created the Inter-Peninsula Com- 





munications Commission. One of the — 
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functions of this commission, headed by 
the chairman of the Michigan Public 
Service Commission, John H. McCarthy, 
was to explore the possibility of a con- 
necting link at the straits. Soon after 
W. Stewart Woodfill, president of the 
Grand Hotel on Mackinac Island, in- 
terested a group of leading businessmen 
from all parts of Michigan to join him 
in forming the Mackinac Bridge Citizens 
Committee. The immediate objective of 
the committee was to secure creation of 
another Mackinac Bridge Authority to 
finance and build a bridge at the straits 
after completely studying and investi- 
gating the feasibility of such a project. 

The efforts of both these groups, along 
with the constant support and urging 
of Governor Williams, brought partial 
results in 1950, when the legislature 
created the Mackinac Bridge Authority, 
limited, however, to studies of feasibility 
with no power to finance or build. Gov- 
ernor Williams appointed 6 of the 7-man 
commission, to serve without compensa- 
tion, and the State highway commis- 
sioner waS named as a member of the 
commission in the legislation creating 
the authority. The members named to 
the authority were the late Fred M. 
Zeder, the late Charles T. Fischer, Jr., 
George A. Osborn, Murray D. Van Wag- 
oner, William J. Cochran, State High- 
way Commissioner Charles M. Ziegler, 
and Prentiss M. Brown who was elected 
chairman. 

Public Act No. 21 of the Public Acts 
of 1950, creating the authority, care- 
fully spelled out its functions. First, 
the authority was to determine the 
physical feasibility of such a bridge. To 
obtain the answers to such questions the 
authority consulted with a board of 3 
of the world’s greatest log-span bridge 
authorities. These expert: were selected 
upon the recommendation of the dean 
of engineering, University of Michigan. 
The three top men on Dean Crawford’s 
list were O. H. Ammann, D. B. Steinman, 
and Glenn B. Woodruff. They accepted 

. the commission to advise the authority 
and, in July 1950, came to the straits to 
study the feasibility of a bridge and the 
probable cost. The authority also en- 
tered into agreement With a traffic engi- 
neering firm to predict the traffic on the 
proposed bridge and to determine the 
amount of traffic that such a bridge 
would service. 

‘On January 10, 1951, the authority re- 
ceived the preliminary report from the 
engineer group and the traffic analysts. 
Messrs. Ammann, Steinman, and Wood- 
ruff reported in effect that a bridge could 
be built connecting Michigan’s 2 penin- 
Sulas along the straight route from 
Mackinaw City north and utilizing the 
‘Causeway built in 1941, and that such a 
bridge would withstand all the physical 
forces in the area, that additional bor- 
ings would be required before the precise 
location of each foundation could be de- 


estimated to cost $76,300,000. 
The authority also retained the serv- 
- lees of two expert consulting geologists. 
It has been alleged that there were huge 
Caverns in and under the rock on which 





due to the Korean war. 
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would be in jeopardy because the weight 
of the foundations would cause the cav- 
erns to collapse, thus causing any bridge 
built to also collapse. The consulting 
geologists studied the problem and filed 
@ report stating that the so-called cav- 
erns had collapsed thousands of years 
ago and had consolidated into rock. The 
traffic analysts reported that such a 
structure could be financed by selling 
bonds, the interest and principal on 
which would be paid for out of tolls 
based on those charged for crossing by 
ferry. It was estimated that such 
financing would cost about $11 million 
thereby requiring a total sale of $87 
million worth of bonds, 

The authority promptly filed the re- 
ports with the legislature but did not 
recommend additional legislation at that 
time, as it was impossible to’ obtain steel 
However, the 
authority was granted an additional 
$75,000 to proceed with its investigation 
on the proposed bridge, particularly in 
connection with the bearing qualities 
of the rock on which the foundations 
would rest. Load-bearing tests were 
carried out and it was concluded from 
these tests that the weakest of all the 
rock formations at fhe Straits would 
support four times the full load placed 
on it by the bridge foundations. 


By late 1951 the shortage of steel had 
eased sufficientiy enough for the bridge 
authority to proceed. Two bills con- 
cerning the building of a bridge were 
drafted and presented to the legislature 
for consideration. One bill appropriated 
$2 million out of highway ftimds for the 
purpose of engaging engineers to draw 
the final plans for the structure. The 
bill gave no right to finance or build, 
only the right to obtain plans for the 
proposed structure. The second bill 
covered all the powers necessary for the 
financing and construction of the bridge. 
The legislature refused to Use highway 
funds for the bridge plans so the next 
task was to persuade the members to 
authorize the authority to proceed with 
financing and construction without a 
substantial appropriation. The author- 
ity’s case was presented to the legisla- 
ture by Prentiss M. Brown, of whom 
more will be said later. After several 
months of study and floor discussion the 
legislature passed the bill by more than 
a two-thirds majority in both houses. 
It was then signed by Governor Williams 
as public act No. 214 of the Public Acts 
of 1952. . 

The bridge authority immediately filed 
application with the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation in order that that 
agency might purchase bonds to he is- 
sued by the authority. At the same time 
the RFC was investigating the applica- 
tion, the traffic at the Straits was in- 
creasing at a rate far greater than that 
predicted by the traffic analysts. In- 
stead. of a 6-percent increase a year in 
1951 and 1952, as predicted by the an- 
alysts, the trend was better than 15 per- 
cent a year. This encouraging factor 
made private investment bond bankers 
to become increasingly interested in the 
project. There had always been a 
strong feeling among'the members of 
the authority for the bridge project to 
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stand on its own, without any Federal 
funds. 

In November 1952 the authority en- 
tered into agreement with a leading 
New York revenue bond underwriter to 
manage the bridge financing; it also se- 
lected D. B. Steinman as the designing 
engineer and recommended -Glen B. 
Woodruff as his consultant. All nec- 
essary legal and financial documents 
were prepared by the authority and it 
was ready to market its bonds in March 
1953.. At the time the money market 
was tight and it was unable to absorb the 
$96 million bridge revenue bond issue 
and financing was temporarily | post- 
poned. 

Members of the authority and others 
had pointed out to the traffic engineers 
that the ferry operation was suffering 
heavy operational losses, reaching well 
over half a million dollars annually, 
without consideration of the interest or 
depreciation of the docks or ships. Con- 
sequently, the financial adviser recom- 
mended that the legislature appropriate 
a similar amount annually to pay the 
cost of operating and maintaining the 
bridge. This would make the sale of 
bonds more attractive since all revenues 
produced by the structure would be 
available for the payment of interest and 
liquidation of the bonds. In May 1953 
an act was passed appropriating $417,000 
a year for that purpose if and when the 
structure was opened for traffic. The 
legislature put a time limit on this offer 
providing that unless the bonds were 
sold by December 31, 1953, the $417,000 
would be withdrawn. 

The next few months saw the encour- 
aging development of various insurance 
companies and investment banks becom- 
ing interested in the project. Mr. James 
S. Abrams, a New York investment bank- 
er with Allen & Co., proposed a novel 
plan for financing the project. He pro- 
posed two series of bonds with first and 
second liens on the revenues. Various 
objections were raised as to the author- 
ity’s proposals for obtaining revenue, but 
all difficulties were finally settled and on 
December 17, 1953, in Governor Wil- 
liams’ office in the State capitol, bids 
were accepted on the sale of the author- 
ity’s $79,800,000 worth of class A 4-per- 
cent bonds and $20 million worth of class 
B 5%-percent bonds. One bid was re- 
ceived from the financial advisers com- 
prised of Allen & Co., Eastman Dillon- 
Union Securities, Stifel-Nicolaus, and A. 
C. Allyn & Co., Inc. The authority met 
immediately and adopted a resolution 
approving the sale of the bonds. 

The next problem facing the authority 
was the distribution of the bonds by the 
four underwriter partners. By Thurs- 
day, January 7, 1954, only $35 million 
worth of bonds, thus assuring the success 
Soon after, the New York Life Insurance 
Co. had agreed to purchase -$10 million 
worth of bonds thus assuring the success 
of the sale. On February 17, 1954, the 
authority met with the underwriters and 
received a check from Joseph King, pres- 
ident of the Union Securities Corp., for 
$96,400,033.33. On the same day the au- 
thority’s contractors were given the go- 
ahead with construction. Merritt-Chap- 
man & Scott Corp. had the contract to 
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build 33 marine foundations for a lump 
sum of $25,735,600. ‘The contract for 
the superstructure with the American 
Bridge Division of the United States 
Steel Co. was in the amount of $44,532,- 
900. 

The bridge is completed now and it is 
truly the greatest bridge in the world. 
It is by far the longest suspension bridge 
from cable anchorage to cable anchor- 
age, 8,614 feet, exceeding the next in size 
by 2,164 feet. The main foundations are 
in deep and often turbulent waters. 
From the west and northwest, seas gen- 
erated by over 120 miles of clear sweep 
in high winds dash 40 feet up the towers. 
Foundations go down 200 feet, and the 
towers rise 750 feet from bedrock—552 
feet from the water surface as high as 
Michigan’s tallest building. The entire 
project is just 44 feet more than 5 miles 
and built without any Federal funds. or 
assistance. 

What will the bridge do? It will re- 
duce the crossing time, including wait- 
ing time, from an average of 14% hours 
in winter to 242 hours during the sum- 
mer, to just 10 minutes. The capacity 
of the bridge is 6,000 cars per hour com- 
pared with 462 cars per hour on the 
State ferry system. By eliminating as 
many as a hundred crossings during a 
24-hour period, it will eliminate the dan- 
ger of marine collision between north- 
going and south-going ferries and the 
scores of great ore, grain, and coal ships 
which steam from east to west. The 
economic effect on Michigan will be tre- 
mendous; but, most important of all, it 
will join the two peninsulas. 

Before closing this story of the Macki- 
nac Bridge I think it is only fitting that 
I pay tribute to the men that made it 
possible. The contractors, the engi- 
neers, the courageous high-bridge work- 
ers and the deep-foundation men, the 
workers, the legislature, the Governor, 
and the members of the authority that 
made this Michigan dream a reality. 
But I think special mention should be 
made of one man who has lived with 
this dream since his boyhood days in 
Mackinac County: Prentiss M. Brown, 
chairman of the Mackinac Bridge Au- 
thority. It has been my privilege to 
know and be closely associated with 
Prentiss Brown for many years. He has 
had a long and distinguished career of 
public service, and his work on the 
Mackinac Bridge Authority is a fitting 
climax to his dedicated service to the 
people of Michigan. 

Born on June 18, 1889, in St. Ignace, 
Mackinac County, Mich., where his fa- 
ther James J. Brown was prosecuting 
attorney, Prentiss attended the public 
schools in Michigan and attended the 
University of Illinois at Urbana. He was 
graduated from Albion College, Michi- 
gan, in 1911, and served as the secretary 
to the dean of the University of Illinois 
for 2 years while studying law. He was 
admitted to the Michigan Bar in 1914 
and commenced practicing in St. Ignace. 
He became prosecuting attorney of 
Mackinac County in 1914 and served in 
this capacity until 1926. From 1916 to 
1928 he also served as city attorney for 
St. Ignace, Mich. He was chairman of 
the Democratic conventions in 1924, 1932, 
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1934, 1936, 1938, and 1940. He was 
elected to the House of Representatives 
and served in the 73d and/74th Con- 
gresses until his resignation on Novem- 
ber 18, 1936, when he was elected to the 
United States Senate for a term begin- 
ning January 3, 1937, to January 3, 1943. 
He served as Administrator of the Office 
of Price Administration from January 
1943 to November of the same year. He 
has recently retired as chairman of the 
board of the Detroit Edison Co., but 
remains active as a director. He also 
serves as chairman of the Mackinac 
Bridge Authority. 

A Michigan legislator with a gift of 
metaphor said when the bill was passed 
to bring the Mackinac Bridge into re- 
ality: “The north and south of the State 
have long been engaged; now they have 
a wedding ring.” Such being the case, 
there is every reason to refer to Prentiss 
M. Brown as a member of the wedding. 
Already the people of Michigan refer to 
this distinguished public servant as “Mr. 
Bridge.” This is certainly a fitting trib- 
ute to a man who has done so much to 
make this Michigan dream a reality and 
to bring to Michigan “the greatest bridge 
in the world.” This too is a fitting and 
lasting monument to the people of Michi- 
gan and it will stand forever dramatiz- 
ing Michigan’s determination and initia- 
tive, as exemplified by Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams to accept the challenge, to 
tackle a job some thought impossible, 
and get it done. 





Yes—My Church Has Left Me—Thank 
God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of Rev. Michael Daves, pastor of the 
Sunnyside Heights Methodist Church, 
in Wichita Falls, Tex., I would like to 
have the following article, written by 
him, included in the Recorp: 

Yes—My CuurcH Has Lerr ME—THANK Gop 
(By Rev. Michael Daves, Sunnyside Heights 
Methodist Church, Wichita Falls, Tex.) 

In a recent article appearing originally in 
the DAR magazine, and later reprinted in 
the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorpD, the writer seems 
to think that the church should retrogress 
with her, instead of her progressing with the 
church. She sketches many changes, real 
and imaginary, which are occurring in 
Methodism, and insinuates that these 
changes are anti-Christian and anti-Ameri- 
can. Using exclusively personal evidence, 
the writer Jumps to some very unwarranted 
conclusions. She has put the Methodist 
Church on trial and, speaking with the au- 
thority of the Scriptures, proceedr to act as 
judge, jury, and executioner, as well as pros- 
ecutor. Her prosecution is as unconvincing 
as the reply of a little boy who said he got 
his black eye from running into a door. Let 
us, for the sake of truth, separate fact from 
fiction. I do not deny for 5 seconds that 
there are pressing problems within Method- 
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ism. None of its leaders do, either. The 
church is not infallible. It has never pro. 
posed to be. Yet the problems which plague 


us are not those which this author has out. . 


lined, 

The Methodist Church is not socialistic or 
communistie in its teaching, as the article 
infers. Such a charge does not find basis in 
fact. She gives no specific material in sup- 
port of this charge, but merely leaves it as 
a dangling assertion. Moreover, she does not 
define what she means by her terms. One 
would suspect that she hangs the charges of 
Communist and Socialist on those church 
programs with which she does not agree. 
The general conference has made the Meth- 
odist position quite clear by stating: “The 
Christian religion stands in direct opposition 
to materialistic ideologies. * * * We believe 
the best defense against these materialistic 
ideologies is found in the preservation and 
growth of Christian democratic institutions 
and in the daily practice of the Christian 
way of life.” 

A socialistic emphasis and a social em- 
phasis are two different things. -The Metho- 
dist Church does have a social emphasis, 
We believe that the social gospel is Christ's 
gospel. From the beginning of our church 
there has been an emphasis on our social 
responsibilities toward the depressed and 
downtrodden. John Wesley was so concerned 
with the plight of the poor that from a 
salary of £120 he gave £92 to the poor and 
kept only £28 for himself. Methodism leads 
in establishing hospitals and homes. The 
church opposes racial discrimination, and is 
a relentless foe of liquor traffic. -The Good- 
will Industries are an outgrowth of Meth- 
odism. ‘The church played a real part in the 
establishment of the United Nations, 
Methodist leaders have had much to do with 
better labor relations. 

The good lady writes of the Methodist 
Church of her childhood, commenting that 
“there we read the lesson, which was from 
the Bible rather than one on economics.” 
Is it suggested that Christianity be com- 
partmentalized and keep out of the area of 
economics? The Bible says a great deal 
about economic righteousness. The “truth 
of the Scriptures” does little good unless it 
is applied to contemporary situations, and 
merely learning the names of Christ's 


disciples” has never made anyone morally . 


responsible. The literature emphasizes the 
application of Christianity to all areas of 
life-political, social, and economic. An 
axiom might be set up: Christianity has died 
when it is not applied. Many of the burn- 
ing issues of our time have been solved, and 
are being solved, because the church refuses 
to be muzzled, 

The Methodist Church, by the same token, 
is not opposed to patriotism. All Christians 
are opposed to a blind patriotism, which is 
filled with emotional flag-waving, and misses 
the central issues. The author gives us an 
illustration from a study guide on Christian 
symbols as evidence of an -antipatriotic 
trend in Methodism. The study book sug- 
gests, according to the author, “The Ameri- 
can flag is not recommended 
sanctuary.” Does it follow that the church 
is opposed to patriotism? Certainly not. 
No more than the absence of religious trail-« 
ing in our public school system implies that 
the school system, is opposed to religion. © 

Recently, Dr. Frederick Brown 















pulpits. We affirm that God is above 
We deny that God is an American 
like hot dogs. We believe that God loves 
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We decry the worship of the Nation in place 
of the worship of Almighty God, for this 
would be idolatry. But this does not make 
the church antipatriotic. 

Methodism believes that recreation has 
a real place in the church. Must we so 
narrow as to assume that God can only be 
found when we pray, and not when we play? 
Recreation has a rightful place in the 
church, for it teached young people to co- 
operate with one another. It teaches them 
good sportsmanship is more important than 
winning. Recreation within the church 
provides a Christian atmosphere. The 
church should remain a center of activity. 
There can certainly be Christian cducation 
in recreation. 

The article infers that recreation makes 
religious training suffer. It suggests that 
either we have recreation, or we have re- 
ligion, but we cannot have both, for they - 
are incompatible. I suggest that if they are 
incompatible within the church, then they 
are incompatible outside the church. The 
location does not change the mioral law. 
Shall we return to the Puritanical philoso- 
phy of Calvinism which proclaims that 
everything enjoyable is evil? 

What is wrong with religious liberalism? 
Following a wellworn path, the author cruci- 
fies liberal religious thinkers on the cross of 
orthodoxy. Yet we must never forget that 
Jesus was a religious liberal, and was cruci- 
fied because of it. 

God is a growing God. He reveals him- 
self, not all at once in a blinding flash, but 
bit by bit. God has grown from the crude 
conception of a tribal war god into a God 
who loves the world. God has grown from 
a God of war into a God of peace. The 
revelation of God continues in our day. To 
the liberal, much of what man has believed 
about God and Jesus is inferior. The liberal 
must seek the truth where he finds it, hav- 
ing nothing to fear, for God is Truth, 
Science is acknowledged as having a portion 
of truth. Certain teachings which the 
Christian church has believed so tenaciously 
have served not to illuminate, but to ob- 
scure. Many pictures need correcting. On 
the other hand, the fundamentalists are 
fanatically opposed to any change in theol- 
ogy, believing that their interpretation is 
perfect. They dogmatically assert that un- 
less a man believes in the virgin birth, the 
physical resurrection, the infallibility of the 


‘Scriptures and the second coming, he is not 


a Christian. Such religious reactionaries | 
have done more harm to Christianity than | 
all the atheists who ever lived. Many athe- 
ists are “atheists by accident,” driven into 
that position by the historical and logical 
fallacies which the fundamentalists have 
promulgated in the name of “Christianity.” 
Liberalism has succeeded where funda- 
mentalism has failed—in making Christian- 
ity acceptable to modern minds. Liberalism 
has affirmed that religion is experience of 
the head as well as the heart. The emo- 
tional upset which the writer’s son under- 
went fighting through the liberalism of a 
Methodist seminary was only natural. 
Ideas, alien to our experience, will meet with 
hostility and will be rejected unless we are 
able to strip away our subjéctivism and 
look at them with Christian objectivism. 
Many are like the Hindu who believed it was 
Wrong to eat any kind of living creature. 
He was a fanatical vegetarian. Once he 
Was shown his vegetable diet through a 
- He saw the living cells—mov- 
ing. Did he change his mind? No, he de- 


As we consider different theological ~ 
tions, it should be noted that ah aed 

> in the best. Protestant tradition, 
has never set down a rigid system to which 
everyone must subscribe. There is freedom 
of thought in Methodism so that the fun- 
damentalist, the liberal, the neo-orthodox, 
all the different shades and colors of Chris- 
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tian theologies can sit side by side and wor- 
ship together. Only the fundamentalists 
would seek .to change this freedom of 
thought as has been evidenced by their past 
actions. It was John Wesley who said, 
“Think and let think,” and “If your heart is 
right, give me your hand.” Our emphasis is 
not so much on creeds as it is on deeds. 

As the author has implored me, I have 
asked myself the question; “Has my church 
left me?” And I have found the answer to 
be, “Yes—thank God.” The church has not 
left me along the lines which she has sug- 
gested—betraying Christianity and America. 
It has left me by moving into society. I am 
too interested in myself. I could have no 
respect or loyalty for a church which had 
not moved ahead of myself. When Jesus 
said, “Follow me,” he indicated that he had 
“left” his disciples, in a sense of the word. 
He indicated that he had a better revelation 
than they did. The church has left us, for 
it is greater than any one of us, as Jesus is 
greater than any one of us. The church has 
left us because, as H. G. Wells once wrote, 
“to this day this Galilean is too much for 
our small hearts.” 
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or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, May 26, the Atomic Energy 
Commission after 5 months’ delay got 
around to the dedication of the Govern- 
ment-built atomic electric powerplant at 
Shippingport, Pa. 

Although the Duquesne Light Co. con- 
tributed $5 million to the building of the 
reactor, which incidentally cost the 
United States Government in the neigh- 
borhood of $120 million, an attempt has 
been made to create the impression that 
this reactor was built because of the 
partenership program. The facts are 
graphically set forth in a thoughtful and 
accurate news story in the New York 
Times of May 26 by their able reporter, 
John W. Finney. 

The article follows: 

UniTep STATES Witt DepicaTeE ATOM PLANT 
‘ToDAY—-REACTOR IN SHIPPINGPORT Has BEEN 
OPERATING 5 MONTHS—CEREMONY SYMBOLIC 

(By John W. Finney) 

WASHINGTON, May 25:—The United States 
will celebrate belatedly tomorrow the com- 
pletion of its first large-scale atomic power- 
plant. : 

The plant, which has been in operation for 
5 months, is at Shippingport, Pa., near Pitts- 
burgh. It has a capacity of 60,000 kilowatts 
and not only is the first full-scale atomic 
powerplant in this country, but also is the 
first in. the world dedicated exclusively to 
civilian purposes. : 

At the White House, President Eisenhower 
will wave an atomic wand. This symbolic 
act will be the climax to dedication cere- 
monies at the plant site on the Ohio River. 
~The ceremonies will point up a technolog- 
ical triumph for the United States, but be- 
hind the scenes there is an intense political 
struggle over who should take credit for the 
triumph and why the dedication was not 
held sooner. 

STRAUSS SEES COOPERATION 

The Atomic Energy Commission seems in- 

tent on proving that the plant, in the words 
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of a commission chairman, Lewis L. Strauss, 
is “the product of enlightened cooperation” 
between the Government and private in- 
dustry. 

To Democrats on the Joint Congressional 
Atomic Energy Committee, the plant is the 
result of governmental leadership in the field 
of atomic energy. 

The delay in the dedication has only 
served to increase the Democrats’ resent- 
ment. . 

Indicative of the dissension was the fact 
that none of the 10 Democrats on the com- 
mittee was scheduled to attend the dedica- 
tion. 

The plant started producing power Decem- 
ber 18 and since then has provided over 
30 million kilowatt-hours of electricity for 
consumers in the Pittsburgh area. 

Committee Democrats feel that through 
the delay, the United States lost an oppor- 
tunity to reaffirm its atoms-for-peace policy, 
at a time when the Soviet Union scored a 
psychological triumph by suspending atomic 
weapons tests. 


EXPRESS IRRITATION 


The Democrats’ irritation reached the 
point this spring that they indicated to the 
Commission that if the dedication were de- 
layed much longer, they would hold their 
own ceremonies. 

The Commission was prodded further 
when Representative CHET HOLIFIELD, Demo- 
crat of California, took to the House floor 
on April 24 to observe that the Queen of 
England, despite her engagements, had 
found time to dedicate the Calder Hall re- 
actor in Britain. 

Three days later the White House press 
secretary, James C. Hagerty, announced from 
Augusta, Ga., that the plant would be dedi- 
cated on May 26. 

The congressional committee had been 
led to believe that the dedication cere- 
monies would be held in January. Com- 
mission Officials pointed to the January 
plans“as one reason for playing down the 
December announcement that the plant had 
started producing electricity. 


VARIOUS REASONS OFFERED 


Commission officials have offered various 
reasons for the delays: the cold winter 
weather at Shippizigport, the desire to ar- 
range a time when the President could be 
present, and the necessity to put the reactor 
through a series of trials. 


The suspicion of committee Democrats was 
heightened when they were shown a list last 
week of the scheduled speakers: Philip Fle- 
ger, board chairman of Duquesne Light Co.; 
Mark W. Cresap, Jr., president of Westing- 
house Electric Corp.; Mr. Strauss; and Repre- 
sentative James E. Van Zandt, of Pennsyl- 
vania, senior Republican House member on 
the committee. 

Missing from the list was Rear Adm. Hy- 
man G. Rickover, the man primarily respon- 
sible for construction of the plant. Admiral 
Rickover later was offered some of Mr. 
Strauss’ speaking time. 

In announcing details of the ceremonies, 
the Commission said the speakers were “rep- 
resentative of the principal participating or- 
ganizations in the historic undertaking which 
led to construction of a reactor producing 
more power than any other in the world.” 

The committee Democrats felt the list 
obscured the-fact that the plant was built 
at Government initiative and largely at Gov- 
ernment expense. 

The official cost of the Shippingport plant 
is put at $72,500,000, but with research and 
development expenses the cost rises to $121,- 
400,000. 

The Duquesne Light Co., which will op- 
erate the plant, furnished $5 million toward 
the cost of the reactor and supplied the site 
and generating equipment at an estimated 
cost of $17,500,000. Westinghouse, which 
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built the reactor, contributed its profit, about 
$500,000. 
COMMISSION OWNS PLANT 

The rest of the cost was.met by the Gov- 
ernment. The Commission will own the plant 
and sell steam to Duquesne at near conven- 
tional costs. 

The Democrats point out that the Ship- 
pingport plant predates Mr. Strauss’ chair- 
manship and goes back to April 1953, when 
the National Security Council canceled plans 
to build a large reactor for an atomic air- 
craft carrier. 

Under the leadership of former Commis- 
sioner Thomas E. Murray, the Commission 
convinced the administration to proceed with 
development of the reactor, but for a civilian 
powerplant. 





A Time for Silence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent trip of Vice President RiIcHARD 
Nrxon to South America was one great 
concern for all the world. The indigni- 
ties heaped upon the Vice President were 
unbecoming to the nations in which 
they occurred. I am confident that they 
did not express the true and real feelings 
of the great majority of the people of 
these nations. I would take this oppor- 
tunity to commend the Vice President on 
his conduct as a gentleman and as a 
well-demeanored, capable, and dignified 
representative of the United States. My 
deep regret is the use that Communists 
throughout the world will make of this 
Communist-inspired attack. I hope that 
the people of the United States are fully 
awakened to the dangers of communism 
in South America and, realizing that 
danger, strive to promptly create an im- 
pregnable wall of friendship with our 
sister republics to the south. We are 
not without fault and these events may 
serve to create the atmosphere needed 
to develop to the utmost the spirit of 
friendship and cooperation so necessary 
today and that the Vice President’s call 
for a more and more vigorous program 
for the Latin countries be instituted will 
be fully heeded. 

One.of the more iniquitous comments 
about the Vice President’s trip were the 
remarks made by Democrat National 
Chairman Paul Butler, during an address 
in Los Angeles. I think his remarks in 
the worst possible taste, although they 
were undoubtedly comforting to the 
Communists, they were entirely uncalled 
for in any respect even from such a parti- 
san. That my opinion is concurred in by 
the almost unanimous opinion of the 
entire Nation was indicated in an edito- 
rial that appeared in the Tampa Tribune, 
a leading paper in the First District of 
Florida. This fine paper is announced as 
Democrat in political matters, and the 
First District of Florida is predominantly 
Democrat in voter registration. I think 


the opinions expressed in this editorial. 
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are most proper and excellently stated. 
I include this editorial in the Recorp at 
this time: 

[From the Tampa Morning Tribune of May 


19, 1958] 
A TIME For SILENCE 
The traditions of American politics do not 
require that the national chairman.of either 
party have a single kind word for the op- 


position or any of its standard bearers. In- 
deed, he is dedicated to partisanship, and 
we expect him to publicly regard the other 
party as a villainous array of political 
mountebanks and scoundrels. 

But there are situations in which a na- 
tional chairman should keep silent both for 
the sake of his party and for the sake of his 
country’s standing in the world community. 
We commend this principle to Paul M. But- 
ler after his outburst against the good-will 
tours of Vice President RicuHarp M. Nrxon. 

Nrxon has just returned from a tour of 
South America in which he suffered unpre- 
cedented indignities; he conducted himself 
with complete dignity and with heroic re- 
straint after mobs spat upon him and stoned 
him in Lima and Caracas. On his return to 
Washington, he won a hero’s ovation. 

This was too much for Butler, who re- 
marked at Los Angeles that Nrxon’s tours are 
cleverly concealed propaganda campaigns to 
keep him on page 1 of the newspapers. 

“But all the sympathy the Republican 
high command is trying to squeéze out of 
Nrxon’s Latin American tour,” Butler went 
on, green with jealousy, “cannot conceal the 
fact that the Vice President has gained his 
reputation as a master of the smear 
technique.” 

He added that Nrxon should never have 
gone on to Caracas, scene of the worst dem- 
onstration, after the first rioting against 
him in Lima. 

These comments will prove vastly enter- 
taining in Moscow; they will read well to 
Latin American Communists who have been 
exploiting economic and social issues to stir 
ill will against the United States. They do 
not make good reading to us nor, we believe, 
to the overwhelming majority of the Amer- 
ican people. 

In the first place, Nrxon had really no 
course after the riots at Lima’s San Marcos 
University, except to continue his tour. In- 
deed, he won great applause in Quito and 
Bogota before the mob scene in Caracas. 
Had Nrxon canceled the rest of his trip be- 
yond Lima, it would have been a pretty 
picture—the Vice President of the United 
States seemingly turning tail and scurry- 
ing home after a confrontation with angry 
college boys. 

The question of continuing the tour, 
however, was simply a matter of judgment 
and Butler is entitled to his opinion. But 
Butler’s assault on Nrixon’s good-will tours 
and his invective against the Vice President 
are so poorly timed that they must be offen- 
sive to the American people. As a corollary, 
they damage the Democratic Party and raise 
serious questions about Butler’s ability to 
meet constantly varying political situations 
with the flexible judgment which is de- 
manded of all good politicians. 


In his Latin American trials, Nixon lost 
his partisan label. In Lima and Caracas, 
he was neither Democrat nor Republican. 
He was the Vice President of the United 
States confronted with an irresponsible mob. 
He handled himself admirably, and did 
credit to his country. He earned bipartisan 
acclamation, whether he gets it or not. 

It would be too much to expect Butler 
to compliment Nixon under any circum- 
stances. But there are occasions wher the 
Democratic chairman should keep his big 
mouth shut. This was such a time. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING op 
+ DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by lay, 
but only when the same shall be acco 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execy. 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ. 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re. 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. §, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referreg 


immediately to the Committee on Howse - 


Administration of the House of Representa. 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin. 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are-offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authoriged bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he miay authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 


ent of Documents and the head of the re- 


spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 


tendent of Documents, Government ria 


Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 


for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse thé — 
expenses of such printing, the current Com — 
gressional Directory. No sale.shall be made — 
on credit (U. 8. ode, title 44, sec. 150, » 


1939). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 







Senators, Representatives, and Dela 






Printing Office, that their addresses may | 
correctly given in the Rrecorp. 
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SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 
Aiken, George D., Vé..... ..Carroll Arms 
Allott, Gordon, Colo....... Cleveland House 
Anderson, Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle 
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Bennett, Wallace F., Utah_. 

Bible, Alan, Nev.....--.... 

Bricker, John W., Ohio....The Mayflower. . 
Bridges, Styles, N. H....... 

Bush, Prescott, Conn___-_. 

Butler, John Marshall, Md. 

Byrd, Harry Flood, Va-...- The Shoreham 
Capehart, Homer E., Ind...The Westchester 
Carlson, Frank, Kans......Sheraton-Park 
Carroll, John A., Colo...... 

Case, Clifford P., N. J...... 

Case, Francis, S. Dak...... 4635 Mass. Ave. 
Chavez, Dennis, N. Mez...-3327 Cleveland 


: Ave. 

Church, Frank, Idaho... .... 

Clark, Joseph 8., Pa....... 

Cooper, John Sherman, Ky. 

Cotton, Norris, N. H....... 

Curtis, Carl T., Nebr.....-. 

Dirksen, Everett M., Il... 

Douglas, Paul H.,-Jll.--.--. 

Dworshak, Henry C., Idaho. 

Eastland, James O., Miss_..5101 Macomb St. 
Ellender, Allen J., La 
Ervin, Samuel J., Jr., N. C_. 
Flanders, Ralph E., Vt_.... 
Frear, J. Allen, Jr., Del... 
Fulbright, J. William, Ark. 
Goldwater, Barry M., Ariz_. 
Gore, Albert, Tenn... 


ween, Theodore Francis, University Club 
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Hayden, Carl, Ariz_.._...... 
Hennings, Thomas C., Jr., 


Mo. 
Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 5511 Cedar Park- 


Iowa. way, Chevy Chase, 
Md. 
Hill, Lister, Ala_....2..... 
Hoblitzell, John D., Jr., 
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Holland, Spessard L., Fla._.Sheraton-Par 
Hruska, Roman L., Nebr... 
Humphrey, Hubert H., 

Minn. / 
Ives, Irving M., N. Y.---.. - 
Jackson, Henry M., Wash... 
Javits, Jacob K., N. ¥Y..-... 
Jenner, William E., Ind_... 
Johnson, Lyndon B., Tez... 
Johnston, Olin D., S. C_-..4 
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Kefauver, Estes, Tenn_..-- 4929 Hillbrook 
Lane 
Kennedy, John F., Mass.... 
Kerr, Robert S., Okla 
Knowland, William F., 
Calif. 
Kuchel, Thomas H., Calif_. 
Langer, William, N. Dak...2101 Conn. Ave. 
Lausche, Frank J., Ohio... 


Long, Russell B., La..... o> 
McClellan, John L., Ark... 
McNamara, Pat, Mich___.- ab 


Magnuson, Warren G., The Shoreham 
Wash. 


Malone, George W., Nev_...The Mayflower 
Mansfield, Mike, Mont_.... 
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» Thos. E., Jowa.....4545 Conn. Ave. 
ao emg A. 8. Mike, 


Morse, Wayne, Oreg__.....5020 Lowell St. 
Morton, Thruston B., Pn 

Mundt, Karl E., S. Dak....122 Schotts 
Court NE. 


Murray, James E., Mont_..The Shoreham 
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er Joseph C., Sheraton-Park 
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Pastore, John O,, R. I_..... 
Payne, Frederick G., Maine. 
Potter, Charles E., Mich... 
Proxmire, William E., Wis_. 
Purtell, William A., Conn... 
Revercomb, Chapman, 
W. Va. 
Robertson, A. Willis, Va_.. 
Russell, Richard B., Ga... 
Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass.2320 Tracy Pl. 
Schoeppel, Andrew F., 
Kans. . 
Smathers, George A:, Fla_. 
Smith, H. Alexander, N. J.._Sheraton-Park 
Smith, Margaret Chase, 
(Mrs.), Maine. 
Sparkman, John J., Ala__._.4928 Indian Lane 
Stennis, John, Miss_.-...- 
Symington, Stuart, Mo_... 
Talmadge, Herman E., Ga--. 
Thurmond, Strom, S. C_... 
Thye, Edward J., Minn... 
Watkins, Arthur V., Utah. 
Wiley, Alexander, Wis__--.- 2122 Mass. Ave. 
Williams, John J., Del_.--. 
Yarborough, Ralph W., Tez- 
Young, Milton R., N. Dakz.Quebec House So. 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—Felton M. Johnston. 

Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 

Sergeant at Arms—Joseph C. Duke. 
Secretary-for the Majority—Robert G. Baker. 
Secretary for the Minority—J. Mark Trice. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
Messrs. Ellender (chairman), Johnston of 
South Carolina, Holland, Eastland, Hum- 
phrey, Symington, Talmadge, Proxmire, 
Aiken, Young, Thye, Hickenlooper, Mundt, 
Williams, and Schoeppel. 
Committee on Appropriations 
Messrs. Hayden (chairman), Russell, 
Chavez, Ellender, Hill, McClellan, Robert- 
son, Magnuson, Holland, Stennis, Johnson 
of Texas, Pastore, Bridges, Saltonstall, 
Young, Knowland, Thye, Mundt, Mrs. Smith 
of Maine, Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, Potter, 
and Ives. 
Committee on Armed Services 
Messrs. Russell (chairman), Byrd, Johnson 
of Texas, Kefauver, Stennis, Symington, 
Jackson, Ervin, Saltonstall, Bridges, Flanders, 
Mrs. Smith of Maine, Messrs. Case of South 
Dakota, Bush, and Barrett. 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
Messrs. Fulbright (chairman), Robertson, 
Sparkman, Frear, Douglas, Monroney? 
Clark, Proxmire, Capehart, Bricker, Bennett, 
Bush, Beall, Payne, and Case of New Jersey. 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
Messrs. Bible (chairman), Morse, Frear, 
Clark, Proxmire, Beall, Morton, Javits, and 
Hoblitzell. 
Committee on Finance 
Messrs. Byrd (chairman), Kerr, Frear, Long, 
Smathers, Anderson, Douglas, Gore, Martin 
of Pennsylvania, Williams, Flanders, Malone, 
Carlson, Bennett, and Jenner. 
Committee on Foreign Relations 
Messrs. Green (chairman), Fulbright, 
Sparkman, Humphrey, Mansfield, Morse, 
Long, Kennedy, Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, 
Hickenlooper, Langer, Knowland, Aiken, and 
Capehart. 
Committee on Government Operations 
Messrs. McClellan (chairman), Jackson, 
Symington, Ervin, Humphrey, Thurmond, 
Lausche, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of Maine, 
Messrs. Martin of Iowa, Curtis, Revercomb, 
and Capehart. 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
Messrs. Murray (chairman), Anderson, 
Jackson, O’Mahoney, Bible, Neuberger, Car- 
roll, Church, Malone, Watkins, Dworshak, 
Kuchel, Barrett, Goldwater,.and Allott. 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 
Messrs. Magnuson (chairman), Pastore, 
Monroney, Smathers, Bible, Thurmond, 
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Lausche, Yarborough, Bricker, Schoeppel, 
Butler, Potter, Purtell, Payne, and Cotton. 
Committee on the Judiciary 
Messrs. Eastland (chairman), Kefauver, 
Johnston of South Carolina, Hennings, Mc- 
Clellan, O’Mahoney, Ervin, Carroll, Wiley, 
Langer, Jenner, Watkins, Dirksen, Butler, 
and Hruska. 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
Messrs. Hill (chairman), Murray, Kennedy, 
McNamara, Morse, Thurmond, Yarborough, 
Smith of New Jersey, Ives, Purtell, Goldwater, 
Allott, and Cooper. . 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
Messrs. Johnston of South Carolina (chair- 
man), Monroney, Neuberger, Church, Yar- 
borough, Clark, Jordan, Carlson, Jenner, 
Langer, Martin of Iowa, .Morton and 
Hoblitzell. 
Committee on Public Works 
Messrs. Chavez (chairman), Kerr, Gore, 
McNamara, Neuberger, Church, Jordan, Mar- 
tin of Pennsylvania, Case of South Dakota, 
Kuchel, Cotton, Hruska, and Revercomb. 
Committee on Rules and Administration . 
Messrs. Hennings (chairman), Hayden, 
Green, Mansfield, Talmadge, Curtis, Cooper, 
Javits, and Case of New Jersey. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 

Mr. Chief Justice Warren, of California, Hotel 
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Mr. Justice Black, of Alabama, 619 S. Lee St., 
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Mr. Justice Frankfurter, of Massachusetts, 
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Mr. Justice Douglas, of Washington, 4852 
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Mr. Justice Burton, of Ohio, the Dodge. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a copy of the 
prepared testimony of Mr. George J. 
Burger, vice president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business, be- 
fore the Fiscal Policy Subcommittee of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

As we all know, Mr. Burger has la- 
bored long and hard in the interest of 
small business. I commend his testi- 
mony to Members of the Congress, and 
I hope very much that it will receive 
favorable attention. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CURRENT ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 
(Statement of George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent, National Federation of Independent 

Business, before the Subcommittee on 

Fiscal Policy, Joint Committee on the 

Economic Report, May 1, 1958) 

I am George J. Burger, vice president, leg- 
islative activities, National Federation of In- 
dependent Business. 

We are the largest business organization 
in the Nation, from the standpoint of di- 
rectly supporting business and professional 
pecple. Our membership is exclusively 
among small, independent enterprisers. 


_-These people, who are your constituents, and 


they alone, set our stand on bills and issues 
by direct, signed votes which they send to 
their congressional Representatives on the 
House side, in our mandate polls. I men- 
tion this only to emphasize the fact that 
what I say hee reflects their collective think- 
ing, just as though they were here to speak 
for themselves. 

Naturally, they are concerned about their 
Welfare. But I would make it clear that 
their concern centers exclusively around the 
achieving or broadening of the climate of 
free and fair opportunities. Let them have 
that, and they will do the rest themselves. 
And let me point out that this concern of 
theirs is not entirely selfish, for the facts 
show that what affects them clearly affects 
the entire national welfare. 

Let me illustrate: 

First, we’ve been hearing & lot about un- 
employment. Well, according to a recent 
Staff report of the Federal Reserve Board ap- 
Proximately 60 peroent of all wage earners 
in the United States are employed by what 
might be termed “small firms.” 

More than this, we’ve been hearing a lot 
about business activity. Well, according to 
Senate Small Business Committee’s 1954 
Annual report, small firms. accounted for 
about 80 percent of all sales made in the 
Tetain, wholesale and service trades. 

Expanding on the foregoing a bit, this 
Same Senate Small Business Committee re- 


- App a 
port makes the following pointed observa- 
tions: 

“The small establishment is an extremely 
important outlet for the distribution of 
goods that are coming in increasing volume 
from the growing productive capacity of 
mines, factories, and farms. Without these 
small distributive units it is quite unlikely 
that sales volume would approach what 
it is today. These outlets have untold im- 
portance not only to our national economic 
health, but to the producers whose goods 
are so distributed. . 

“Moreover, from the standpoint of na- 
tional purchasing power, the employment 
and income provided by small distributive 
establishments are of, utmost significance. 
It is highly important that the efforts of 
these establishments to operate profitably 
and to increase efficiency be facilitated.”’ 

The same can be said of small manufac- 
turers in their own fields, too. 

This is entirely aside from the factor of 
competition which small business injects 
and Keeps alive in many industries, from the 
factor of introduction of new products and 
processes many small firms account for, 
from the factor of property ownership they 
represent, which is one of the pillars of our 
very system of liberties. 

Now, we’ve all been hearing a lot about 
the situation in small business today. 
Frankly, unlike Chicken Little, we’re not 
going to say the sky has fallen. Nothing 
could be further from what we hear from 
the thousands of independents we contact 
daily. But we will say that something more 
than a pea has struck the heads of inde- 
pendent firms. Slowing sales is engendering 
sharper and many times unethical com- 
petition, which is putting a squeeze on 
profits at a time when overhead due ‘to 
taxes, wages and other costs, including the 
costs of goods they buy, is holding fast. 

Of course, most independents would be the 
first to admit that much of the total needed 
correction can come only by and through 
themselves, by digging down to the sound 
bedrock of more efficient operations (the tre- 
mendous call we get for Small. Business 
Administration management aids, in re- 
sponse to offers made in our mandate, proves 
this), and by the use of smarter and harder 


selling. But some of it must come from 


the Congress itself, by your own action on 
factors which you alone control, and which 
do have a material bearing on small busi- 
ness opportunities. 


MUSTS FOR CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


What can you do? Well, there’s need for 
tax relief to permit independents to retain 
more of the profits they earn, for expansions 
and ~- modernizations, rainy day reserves to 
help tide them over depressed periods, for 
some elimination of tax inequities which 
favor giant competitors at their expense, for 
stronger antitrust laws, and particllarly, 
stronger antitrust enforcement to assure 
them freer and fairer chances to earn a dol- 
lar, a stronger means for supplementing 
financing assistance available from private 
banks, for reduction in Federal paper-work 
burdens, to ease overhead pressures, for cur- 
tailment of Government competition te ex- 
pand their sales areas, for continuing work 
to keep channels open to Government con<- 
tracts. 

But, I’m not telling you anything. These 
are the very things which your parties, 
after long anl serious study, promised to in- 
























































dependent business in their 1956 platforms. 
I don’t have to remind you that these 
pledges rang like sweet music in the ears 
of independents, the very ones who should 
best know the type of prescription needed 
for their ills. I don’t have to remind you 
that your own Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee hailed these pledges as the strongest 
and soundest programs yet devised to pro- 
mote small business welfare. I can tell you 
that each and every time we have polled our 
members on these things, we have received 
overwhelmingly favorable response. 


Unfortunately,‘ the first 18 months of 
the current Congress have been more sound 
and fury than constructive accomplishment 
about moves toward sound small business 
programs, 

STEPS TAKEN BY CONGRESS TOWARD FULFILLING 
PLATFORM PLEDGES “ 


To date, the only steps (important as they 
are) have been those for some limited 
strengthing of Small Business Administra- 
tion loan programs. 

Now, I don’t mean these 18 months have 
been a do-nothing period for during them 
the administration has moved to ease the 
financing squeeze on independents who work 
on Government contracts by, permitting ad- 
vance payments, its: antitrust arms have 
scored a 20-percent increase in cases aimed 
to promote fair competition, and have 
brought the highest rate of antimonopoly 
merger actions ever, its Small Business Ad- 
rainistration operations have improved to the 
extent of a 30-percent increase in the volume 
of loans to independents, more than this, 
congressional committees have blocked some 
proposed expansions in Government compe- 
tition, by skillful investigation have prodded 
antitrusters into greater activities aimed te 
clear markets of monopoly roadblocks, and 
the Congress itself has gone halfway, or just 
about halfway, on measures to further 
strengthen the antitrust laws, to cut through 
redtape on small firm stock offerings to $500,- 
000 value, and to make the Government lend- 
ing agency which is also the agency that 
specializes in helping independents to secure 
Government orders a permanent agency. 

But I do mean that all signs show that 
Congress must y6ll up its sleeves and get te 
work, to finish up these projects before it 
closes down in’ July. More than this, it 
must go to bat on the most important tax- 
reduction measures now pending before its 
committees and hammer out the homers that 
will bring the 1956 platform pledges into the 
winning column by the time you go home. 

Let me tell you that we keep our ears to 
the ground along the main streets of Amer- 
ica. We're hearing .definite rumbles from 
independent business and professional peo- 
ple. We can tell you that they are de- 
manding that Congress stop dragging its 
heels on small business programs, putting 
them off to the last minute as usual, when 
there’s little time for them to get the at- 
tention they deserve. 

“Talk about the need for greater employ- 
ment, talk about the need to get the wheels 
of industry turning faster, well what is Con- 
gress doing to clear the roadblocks in the 
path of independent business which plays 
such an important role on both of these?” 
These are samples of the questions being 
asked our representatives every day as they 
visit independent business and professional 
people the Nation over. 
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And this sentiment is reflected in our 
Open Letter to Members of Congress, which 
we published in the February 19, 1958, issue 
of Roll Call, and a copy of which was sent 
to every Member of Congress and all officials 
in the executive branch of Government. We 
urge you to study closely every line of this 
message. 

Finally, you cast your bread upon the 
waters and small business will return to 
you, and the Nation, tenfold. All that inde~- 
pendents want is a fair chance; they'll do the 
rest. Your action now on these 1956 plat- 
form pledges will help supply them this op- 
portunity, and the benefits the Nation will 
reap, in more secure personal liberties, in 
more stable employment through greater dis- 
tribution of the products of farm and fac- 
tory, and in expanded purchasing power that 
accompanies all of this;will truly be tre- 
mendous. 





Physical and Mental Qualifications of 
Draftees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the physical, mental, and 
moral situation of the young men and 
women of our country is now the sub- 
ject of widespread discussion. It has 
been brought to our attention that many 
of the men called for military duty are 
not physically and mentally equipped for 
the work required by the armed services. 

This is a problem which should have 
the careful consideration of all of us. In 
every generation one of the greatest 
assets of our Nation has been courageous 
and well-equipped citizen soldiers. Re- 
cently the Chicago Tribune had a very 
fine editorial on this subject, entitled 
“The Sickly Draft,” and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE SicKLY Drarr 

The Army’s announcement that 220,000 of 
its 884,000 soldiers are incapable of being 
trained to do anything more advanced than 
digging ditches, swabbing floors, or polishing 
pots, is as timely as it is shocking. Both 
Houses of Congress have approved military- 
pay raises designed to attract more capable 
men into the services and to encourage wéll- 
trained men to stay in. 

In the other services the proportion of 
mentally inadequate men is much lower— 
varying from 2 to 15 percent. Including the 
Army, the total is about 443,000. The Army’s 
25 percent affliction is attributed to the fact 
that it is the only service still using the 
draft. ‘Not only are the draft pickings slim 
but of every 5 men called up last year, 2 were 
rejected—usually for physical reasons. 

Of the 367,000 men examined last year, 
only 136,000 were inducted. And of those 
inducted,. 44,170, or one-third, were released 
after basic training because they were un- 
able to learn anything of value to the Army. 
The fact that 220,000 have been kept in even 
though they can't do anything more worth 
while than dig ditches shows what the Army 
is up against. 

Since it costs about $1,600 to induct a man 
and give him basic training, the Government 
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has spent more than $700 million trying to 
train untrainable men now in service. 
These figures should cause some further 
soul searching by the Nation's educators, 
but their more immediate significance is to 
show how useless-it will be to continue the 
draft in the face of the higher pay program. 
Higher pay is based on the correct assump- 
tion that today’s services need quality, not 
quantity. Men of technical ability are 
needed, who are trained or can be trained to 
handle the implements of a modern military 
machine. For the Army to continue drum- 
ming the principles of kitchen police into 
136,000 men a year, most of whom are of 
doubtful use or will get out as soon as they 
are able, is as ridiculous as it is wasteful. 





The Oregon Seacoast and Governor West 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ér 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in- 
asmuch as I am discussing the preserva- 
tion of shoreline beauty along the Great 
Lakes, I wish to note the fact that for- 
mer Gov. Oswald West of Oregon has 
just celebrated his 85th birthday. It 
was under the farsighted leadership of 
Governor West that the State of Oregon 
reserved nearly 400 miles of seacoast 
beaches of unparalleled majesty. and 
grandeur. A grateful State of Oregon 
has just commemorated this feat of 
Governor West’s with the dedication of 
a plaque-in tribute to him at Neahkanie 
Mountain, which commands the blue 
Pacific. A vivid editorial in the Medford 
Mail-Tribune of May 25, 1958, written 
by Eric Allen, managing editor of that 
daily Oregon newspaper, has described 
the saving of the Oregon seacoast by 
Governor West, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Medford (Oreg.) Mail-Tribune of 
May 25, 1598] 
Os WEST’s PLAQUE 

Former Gov. Os West noted his 85th 
birthday the other day. 

He can look back on a long life, much of 
it devoted to service to the State of Oregon. 
In 1903 he was named State land agent; in 
1907 he became a member of the-State rail- 
road commission (predecessor to the public 
utilities commission), and in 1911 he was 
elected 14th governor of the State. 

After his one term (he did not run for re- 
electi6n) he lived in Portland and practiced 
law until his retirement a few years ago. 

He accomplished many notable things dur- 
ing his years in State government. One of 
the most lasting was his successful effort to 
persuade the legislature to set aside Oregon’s 
beaches as public y, reserved for the 
use of all the people of the State, forever. 

Oregon- is fortunate in this. Too many 
other seacoast States were not sufficiently 


farseeing, and mile after mile of choice™ 


beaches are owned privately, and thus are 
inaccessible to their people. Oregon, in ef- 
fect, has a 400-mile State park along the 


One of the choicest bits—Short Sands 
Beach, just north of Neahkanie Mountain— 
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recently was renamed Os West State Park 
in his honor. 

And today a bronze tablet, authorized by 
the Oregon Legislature, is being dedicated in 
@ spot on Neahkanie mountain in honor of 
Os West’s achievement. 

The gracefully written tribute on the 
plaque says: 

“If sight of sand and sky and sea has given 
respite from your daily cares, then pause to 
thank Oswald West, former Governor of Ore. 
gon (1911-15). By his foresight, nearly 400 
miles of the ocean shore was set aside for 
public use from the Columbia River on the 
north to the California border on the south, 
This marker is erected and dedicated by the 
grateful citizens of Oregon to commemorate 
this outstanding achievement in the con- 
servation of natural resources.” 





















































Guard Against Too Much Optimism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. CCAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp I include an editorial 
which appeared in the May 17, 1958, 
issue of the Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead titled “Guard Against Too 
Much Optimism.” 

This editorial points up the fact that 
there may well be the urgency on the 
part of some to get optimistic for rather om 
obvious reasons at a time when we 
should be gratefully cautious. We are 
all happy to know that farm income in 
some instances has gone up but let us 
not be deluded into thinking that every- 
thing is perfect in this situation for it 
is obviously not. 

The editorial follows: 

Guarp AGaInst Too Much OPTIMISM 

Secretary Benson and some USDA agencies 
have really been playing up the favorable 
farm price situation. 

They’ve predicted a § to 10 percent ine 
crease in net cash income this year. Ben- 
son, Farm Bureau, and others point out that 
now their program of “more freedom” is 
starting to work. 

City papers have run with the ball, even 
talking about a “boom” in rural America. — 
Farm prices did react favorably the first 
3 months of this year. ‘And we're glad to see 
folks get a decent return on their livestock. 
operations. | 

But let’s not lose our heads, and think ~ seal 
that all our troubles are over. Mother [Fr 
Nature, pure chance, and farmers themselves | 
are largely responsible for higher farm prices 
this year. 

First, a highly unusual frost destroyed & 
lot of vegetable and citrus production 
Florida. Prices soared because of the im- © 
mediate shortage of these products on the 


market. : 
Growers elsewhere profited, partly at a 
expense of Florida producers. A short 
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to build up their herds. Feeders have de- 
jayed their marketings 30 to 60 days. 

Hog growers, too, had a hand in making 
the good 1958 livestock prices. They volun- 
tarily held 1957 farrowings stable to prévent 
a bust in prices this year. 

Then, to top things off, egg production 
dropped 4 percent the first 3 months of this 
year. This boosted prices about 20 percent, 
on the average. , 

There is no-real scarcity of meat or pro- 
tein foods. But the slightly reduced mar- 
ketings across the board created a little 
price boom. 

Then the boom started feeding on itself, 
since it encouraged further holding back of 

_ breeding stock. 

The strong livestock prices ‘helped boost 
corn prices, too. Corn went up about 16 
cents at Chicago between mid-March and 
mid-April. 

We're happy ahout the situation, along 
with Mr. Benson, But let’s appraise the 

- facts accurately. 

~ Farm people have plenty of> problems 
head. And most of them center around 
surplus productive capacity. 

A big segment of farmers will be in 
trouble most of the time, as long as we 
keep on producing a little more than our 
customers want, most of the time. 





Samuel Cardinal Stritch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
F Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
death of Cardinal Stritch is mourned in 
Wisconsin, not only because the free 
world has lost a great spirit, but also be- 
cause his 10-yea? service in W 
as archbishop of Milwaukee, brought him 
into close touch with the lives of the 
people of our State. 

Iask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the’ Recorp two 
editorials from Wisconsin newspapers 
which pay tribute to Cardinal Stritch 
and recall his decade of service in Wis- 
consin. One is from the Milwaukee 
Journal of May 27, and is entitled “A 
Great Builder of His Church.” The 
other is from the Madison Capital Times 
of the same day, and is entitled “Cardinal 
Stritch.” 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal of May 
27, 1958] 

A Great BUILDER oF Hts CHURCH 
Because he was a former. great citizen of 
community, the brilliant career of 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch has had special in-. 
for Milwaukeeans, transcending the 
ries of. faith. More than in most 
, the sadness at his death must be felt 

Widely and deeply here. 

The promise of that career showed itself 
88 the orphan son of Irish immigrants became 
& grade school diplomate in Nashville at the 


8ge of 10, a bachelor of arts at 16, a priest by 
- Special dispensation at the precanonical age 
of 22, Rapid thereafter of his 
®xecutive and 1 talents made eccle- 
slastical history. 
He became the Roman Catholic 


Pishop in this country, in Toledo, at 34; the 


- 
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archbishop, in Milwaukee, at 43; 
head of the church’s wealthiest archdiocese, 
in Chicago, at 52; a red-hatted prince of the 
ehurch at 58. This would be a rare success 
story in any profession, is most to be admired 
in one motivated by love and service. 

As a great builder of his-church, both 
spiritually and physically, Cardinal Stritch 
put charity and education first. In Toledo 
he built a high school first, then a cathe- 
dral. In Milwaukee during 1930-40 he let 
the rebuilding of the burned cathedral wait 
on the needs of Catholic charities. Fittingly, 
his memory was already made permanent 
here in the naming of Cardinal Stritch Col- 
lege. 

Two grave afflictions in quick succession 
tragically struck him down on the threshold 
of the Vatican at the moment of his becom- 
ing the first American cardinal ever to sit 
on the Curia Romana, through which the 
Pope rules the church, Yet there can be 
gratification that he was spared long enough, 
nearing 71, to receive this crowning recog- 
nition. : 


ae 


[From the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times of 
May 27, 1958] 
CARDINAL STRITCH 


Madisonians will remember Samuel Cardi- 
nal Stritch as the gentle, soft-spoken prince 
of the church who visited with us in 1955 
when he came to preside at the dedication 
ceremonies Of the redecoration of St. 
Raphael Cathedral. 

Wisconsin will remember him as the dis- 
tinguished archbishop of Milwaukee, who in 
his 10 years of work in this State weaved 
‘himself firmly into the affections of its peo- 
ple and the warpeand woof of its life. 

His death yesterday brought to an end the 
most distinguished careeer of any Catholic 
prelate in the history of the United States. 
No other has ever attained the rank Cardinal 
Stritch attained. 

Only this year he was appointed as cardinal 
pro-prefect of the Congregation for the 
Propagation of the Faith and as a member 
of the curia, the governing body of the 


_ church. He was on his way to take over 


the direction of spreading the Catholic faith 
throughout the world when he was stricken. 

His death is a great loss to his church, to 
the friends he made wherever his work took 


-him, and to the people whose benefattor 


he was. 





Cotton Acreage Cut Means Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Cotton Doomed,” from 
the May 12, 1958, issue of the Augusta 
(Ga.) Chronicle. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CoTTon DooMED 

Most cotton farméfs no doubt will agree 
with Senator Herman TauMapGE that they 
can’t stand a heavy cut in acreage allot- 


Telling the Senate the other day of re- 
ports that Benson intends to reduce allot- 
ments to “around 14 million acres” unless 
Congress amends the present farm law, the 
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Senator said this would mean an acreage 
reduction of 22.3 percent and that no cotton 
farmer, large or small, could stand such an 
acreage cut. Such a reduction would, he 
added, “plow under the remainder of the 
Nation’s small coton farmers and spell doom 
for the entire cotton economy.” 

Congress voted 2 years ago to Keep cotton 
acreages at the 1957 level through 1958, but 
unless similar legislation is passed this 
session, Benson would have authority to 
reduce allotments. 

TaLMapDGE has introduced a bill to make 
permanent the expiring provisions holding 
acreages at 1957 levels, and hopes the cotton 
industry will support it. 

On matters affecting the interests of cot- 
ton farmers, Senator TALMADGE is far better 
qualified to decide than is any man from 
Benson’s part of the country. 





The Silver Jubilee of Wallace, Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES £. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, at the 
request of my good friend and colleague, 
the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH], I ask that there be printed in 
the. Appendix of the Recorp an article 
published in the New York Times of Sun- 
day June 1.. The article describes in 
some detail the extensive program which 
the good people of Wallace, Idaho, have 
developed to mark the 75th anniversary 
of the founding of their city. The article 
also discusses some high points in the 
romantic history of this mining town, 
which ‘has so much in common with 
many of the mining centers in my own 
State of Montana. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to_be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times of June 1, 1958] 
IpaAHO PLANS FOR A JUBILEE—ITS PROSPECTING 
Days AND MIntnc Camps To LIvE AGAIN 
(By Ed Christopherson) 

WaLuace, IpaHo.—This colorful heart of 
the Coeur d’Alene mining region is preparing 
for what should be one of the most unusual 
anniversaries of 1958. From June 11 to 15 
it will be celebrating its 75th year as one of 
the Nation’s mining centers which, accord- 
ing to the lengendry of anniversaries, earns 
the tag of diamond jubilee. 

However, the formal title of this anniver- 
sary week will be Silver Jubilee. And the 
event that is being memorialized and will be 
noted all summer long is a gold rush. 

Although Wallace men have been busily 
growing beards for the occasion and their 
wives have been intent on the single-minded 
quest to rustle up a bustle to duplicate the 
fashions of the 1870’s, the jubilee will not re- 
main strictly a local affair. Among the sur- 
rounding areas which plan to participate is 
Missoula, Mont., 125 miles east, whose 
chamber of commerce will sponsor a special 
train to take bands, a sheriff's posse, an old 
side-winder locomotive and a couple of hun- 
dred passengers to the Wallace activities. 
~ The whole affair, in fact, is ambitiously 
planned to demonstrate that the nonferrous 
mining industry, despite being in a finan- 
cially precarious state, is still too important 
te be overlooked. 
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“And besides,” says a jubilee official, “we 
want folks to know that Idaho produces 
something besides potatoes.” 

SILVER MINE AS PRIZE 


The events for the jubilee include such 
activities as oldtime steel-drilling contests, 
with miners driving steel into granite, and 
a log-cutting competition. Among the prizes 
will be a genuine silver mine of 16 acres, 
including tunnels and workings. There will 
be sourdough breakfasts, parades, and the 
annual Lead Creek Derby, en old mining- 
run pastime in which contestants try to 
guess how long it will take a large rubber 
ball to float. downstream the 8-mile stretch 
between Mullen and Wallace. 

The impending celebration gained unex- 
pected momentum, and its paradoxical title, 
this year from an unexpected source—the 
town of Wallingford, Conn., home of the 
Wallace silversmiths. With an upcoming 
150th anniversary and the need for some 
symbol on which to peg it, the silversmiths 
checked out all the towns named Wallace. 
This town, with its history of vast silver 
production and celebrating an anniversary 
of its own, seemed to offer a natural tie-in. 

Wallace today is a curious combination of 
a reasonably modern town and a mining 
camp. Its streets, stores and homes seem 
squeezed in by the evergreen-covered moun- 
tains that jut up in too vertical a manner 
for much hillside housing. The town com- 
bines the permanence of brick building, the 
sense of improvization in the boardwalks 
that serve the slope housing, and the spirit 
wf transience that is characteristic of a 
mining settlement. 

In a way Wallace escapes the traditional 
ugliness of mining country because the 
mines, which to date have produced some 
$1,500,000,000 in mineral riches, are mainly 
in side canyons and gulches not visible from 
town. 

Still there is always a feeling in the air 
of the vitality that is part of the rugged 
business of prospecting for earth’s riches, 
of claim staking, claim jumping, placer 
washes, and bedrock lodes, of the sudden 
fortune and the quick bankruptcy that seem 
to be standard mining lore. 

The name Coeur d’Alene itself comes from 
an epithet that early-day French trappers 
coined to deprecate the Shoshones whom 
they were unable to cheat out of some land 
for a few beads and trinkets. In trans- 
lation it means “heart of an awl,” or “gim- 
let-hearted.” 

Sometimes it is difficult to separate facts 
from legend, but a convincing story is told 
about how, in 1885, one of the earliest and 
richest claims—still operating as the Bunker 
Hill and Sullivan—was discovered by a 
jackass. The canny beast ran off from a 
prospecting party at night, and the next 
morning was found standing on one of the 
richest outcroppings of lead-producing ga- 
lena discovered anywhere. It is an authen- 


tic story and records show that a court de- , 


cision was made awarding a share of the 
discovery to the men who had ient the 
jackass to the prospector. 

STILL OPERATING 


This 1885 claim became the biggest pro- 
ducer in Coeur d’Alene history, turning out 
hundreds of millions of dollars worth of ore. 
It is still operating and listed on the Amer- 
ican Stock Exchange today. Another claim 
of about the same date, the Sunshine, is 
also still producing and is one of the biggest 
silver mines in the world. 

Development followed these discoveries 
and then came ore-treating and smelting 
facilities. Transportation was a. problem. 
In 1861 a certain Lieutenant Mullan pushed 
a famous road from Fort Benton in Dakota 
Territory to Fort Walla Walla through the 
Coeur d’Alenes, and parts of it are still 
recognizable. To supplement this there was 
developed a combination of water transport 
on Lake Coeur d’Alene and @ series of nar- 
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row-gage railways. During a chinook thaw 
in December, 1886, two locomotives nearly 
disappeared when a newly laid roadbed 
turned into a mud sea. 

There were other troubles, too. In 1892, 
when they were unable to get a wage rise 
from $3 to $3.50 a day, a group of miners, 
in rugged -camp tradition, effec- 
tively blew up the Frisco Mill. In 1899 an-~ 
other group of disgruntled miners comman- 
deered a train, used it to take a ton and a 
half of dynamite to the Bunker Hill prop- 
erty and blew up the offices and mill. Gov- 
ernor Steunenberg proclaimed the area in 
a state of insurrection, brought in Federal 
troops and set up martial law. A few years 
later, under the supposed instigation of the 
Western Federation of Miners, somebody 
booby-trapped Steunenberg’s front gate. 

President Theodore Roosevelt came 
through Wallace in 1903, and was entertained 
in royal style. Seven years later what was 
to become perhaps the most famous forest 
fire in United States history, took 27 lives in 
its sweep through Wallace, across into Mon- 
tana, and up into Canada. A local forest 
ranger, Ed Pulaski, earned immortality in 
this conflagration when he drove his pan- 
icking men into a cave and kept them there 
at gunpoint until the fire roared past and 
left them unharmed. > 

OLD MEMENTOS 


Incidents like these come alive .in the 
Wallace Museum, a free attraction main- 
tained by the chamber of commerce and 
Fred Levering, a local man who had col- 
lected most of the museum’s mementos be- 
fore this happy partnership was formed. The 
walls are covered with newspapers and pic- 
tures recording the colorful moments in the 
mining district’s history. In addition there 
are exhibits of minerals, mining equipment, 
mine models, and other memorabilia rang- 
ing from a record brace of elk horns to a 
rimless wooden wheel used on a Mormon 
oxcart. 

Wallace’s history and color come to life. 
too, in the 7-mile drive up Burke Canyon 
past a continuous line of old mines, houses, 
mills, flumes, shops—most of them un- 
painted, many abandoned—a road, railroad, 
and river all crammed into the narrow valley 
and the side gulches. 

The names of the settlements, Which seem 
to run into each other are colorful. Among 
them are Gem, site of the closed Haywire 
Mine, Black Bear, and Yellow Dog. 

Burke, the last of the settlements, is the 
site of the Hecla-Star Mine, which still oper- 
ates. 





How To Win Friends in an Atomic Age 


EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE. 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 2, 1958 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 


June 2 


There being no objection, the book re. 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

{From the New York Times of May 25, 1958] 


How To WIN FRIENDS IN AN ATOMIC Acr—A 
ForMER Air Force SECRETARY CALLS FoR 4 
New STANCE IN Our FOREIGN RELATIONS 


(By John B. Oakes) 


In the world of the hydrogen bomb, the 
search for peace is the most urgent question 
facing our Nation today—the search, that is, 
for peace with freedom. Never. before in aij 
of. human history has there been a time 
when the outbreak of war could liferally im. 
peril the continued existence of mankind, 
And even without actual war, the threat ex. 
ists that Communist aggressive tactics wil) 
so undermine the uncommitted peoples that 
we may be placed in a danger just as real 
as that from the thermonuclear weapon 
itself. r 

This is the basic problem confronting 
American foreign policy, and it cannot be 
said that we have been doing too well with 
it. In the past decade, we have seen Com- 
munist power and Communist influence 
abroad grow at an alarming rate. We have 
helped save much for freedom, but—quite 
counter to our genius and to our tradition— 
we have been thrown constantly on the 
defensive. 

It is this defensive psychology that is the 
focul point for Thomas K. Finletter’s criti- 
cism of American foreign policy since the 
war. He argues with some justice that our 
actions have have been taken largely as re- 
actions to the probing moves of aggressive 
Communist imperialism. He believes we can 
and must do better than that. In this yol- 
ume, expanded from the Elihu Root lectures 
delivered at the council on foreign relations- 
in New York last fall, he sets forth his ideas: 


of the course that American foreign policy. 


should follow from here on in, 

Mr. Finletter is by profession a corpora- 
tion lawyer but by avocation a student of 
public affairs. He was a wartime aid to 
Cordell Hull; he headed the Marshall plan 
mission to Britain; for almost 3 years he 
was Secretary of the Air Force under Mr, 
Truman. Now he is being prominently 
backed as Democratic candidate for Senator 
from New York. What he has to say on 
foreign policy is of interest and importance, 

Mr. Finletter would have us follow an 
Offensive strategy, which, of course, is nob 
to be confused with a Russian-style strat- 
egy of terror or of war. His theme is this: 
“We can take the offensive in ways other 
than war, in the areas of politics, economics, 
and world opinion. This we should do on 
all the great issues of the day, on the race 
for military supremacy, on the rebuilding of 
the grand alliance, in the cold war in Asia, 
and in the drive for peace.” Writing ak 
ways in unemotional, impersonal style, 
typifies those critics of American foreign 
policy who feel that we should be mor 
daring, moré dynamic, more flexible, more 
idealistic, moreeprincipled, more U. N. cone 


scious, more multilateral, and less military> 
minded in our approach to foreign affairs. . | 
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the necessary forces for limited war to a much. less detailed attention than they de- 


priority on & par with that for civil de- 
fense—which to many observers will seem 
entirely too low. He is, of course, right in 
criticizing the Government for its failure to 
keep the American people informed of the 
growing danger from Russian nuclear and 
missile developments, pointing to the obvi- 
ous fact that a free dem cannot do 
anything unless it is told the whole truth 
about the conditions it faces and the sacri- 
fices it should be called upon to make. 

A firm believer in the grand alliance of the 
NATO countries, Mr. Finletter thinks we have 
been too prone to follow a go-it-alone policy 
outside Europe—a criticism that is more 
fairly applicable to the period of the pre- 
Suez crisis than the present. He would like 
to see greater stress on political -consulta- 
tion and economic collaboration under 
NATO, two points emphasized with encour- 
aging vigor at the recent NATO conference 
in Copenhagen. 

It is, however, on American policy in Asia 
that Mr. Finletter deviates most sharply 
from,the present Official line. Arguing for 
a major political and psychological offensive 
in which we would join with the Asians in a 
common devotion to individual freedom and 
human rights, he would shift our emphasis 
on military measures such as defense treaties 
and military warnings and stress instead 
common action by the West and Asia within 
the United Nations. 

While such a shift would have obvious 
dangers and difficulties even if it could be 
worked out, a new look is welcome on our 
Asia policy, which has been often criticized 
for being too single-mindedly concentrated 
on military affairs. It is fantastic that the 
United States, a liberal demooracy that could 
not possibly wage aggressive war, should be 
thought of by so many non-Communists in 
Asia as an aggressive nation. We have griev- 
ously failed to take advantage of our Jeffer- 
sonian heritage in this context; and we cer- 
tainly need a major effort ‘in the political, 
psychological, and economic sphere of far 
greater scope than anything we have tried 
up to now. 

Mr. Finletter would place the defense of 
Formosa under the U. N., administer in- 
creased economic aid to the underdeveloped 
countries through new regional organiza- 
tions, and reappraise our policy toward Com- 
munist China. He suggests recognition of 
Peiping only as part of a package deal in 
which the Communist Chinese would make 
certain commitments, but just how effective 
such commitments would be (even if they 
could be obtained, which is highly doubtful) 
is anybody’s guess. 

In any event, as he says, “the time has 
about come * * * when United States policy 
toward Formosa and toward Communist 
China should be decided on the basis of what 
is best for the United States, rather than 
on the basis of the vehemence of the opin- 
fons of a small minority of our citizens.” 
This goes for our policy in every other part 
of the world as well, and it still leaves plenty 
of room for healthy discussion. 

More as pious hope than as a convincing 
argument; Mr. Finletter says we should do 
everything we can to have the leaders of 
Asia, including India, persuade the govern- 
ments of the Near East to give up their 
“continuing state of war against Israel and 


to sign definitive treaties ting up peace 
_for the area. “Naturally, but how? On 
North Africa, too, such thinking as 


serve. ‘ 
It is also regrettable, particularly at this 


time, that Mr. Finletter omitted comment 
on one important phase of American foreign ' 
policy: reciprocal trade and tariff legislation, 


In the course of his basic attack on the 
institution of war itself, Mr. Finletter asserts 
that the first-stage disarmament proposal 
adhered to by the United States, in which 
we offer mutual reductions in armament and 
an inspection system, should be abandoned 
in favor of a wholly new approach outlining 
a complete disarmament plan. He believes 
in testing and probing, in doing anything 
but standing still in the effort to convince 
the world that we want peace, to corner the 
Russians into making peace and to pursue 
by every possible means the single-minded 
purpose.to get rid of war. 

It is certainly true that the world is de- 
manding of the United States, and we 
should be demanding of ourselves, flexibility, 
imagination and a sense of urgency about 
working toward a stable peace. We have 
not always shown these qualities, but such 
stimulating critiques on foreign policy as 
Mr. Finletter’s may help to nourish them. 





The National Flying Farmers’ Association 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 2; 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received a letter from the Na- 
tional Flying Farmers’ Association con- 
cerning the possibile establishment on 
the Canadian-American border of an in- 
ternational airstrip. 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this letter be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows:., 


THe NaTIonaL FLYING 
FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Wichita, Kans., May 28, 1958. 
Hon. Husert HuMPHREY, 
United States Senator from Minnesota, 
Senate Building, 
, ‘ Washington, D.C. 
D Sir: At the meeting of Region No. 
5 of the National Flying Farmers’ Associa- 
tion, comprising the States of North and 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
the Province of Manitoba, Canada, it is re- 
solved to promote the establishment on the 
Canadian-American border of an Interna- 
tional Airstrip to simplify the customs pro- 
cedure for private and business airplanes, 
which planes comprise the largest segment 
of aviation in each country. 

Such a strip, built at an existing highway 
border crossing, would save time and lower 
the costs for both custom officials and tarvel- 
lers. The present system of stopping on each 

~ side of the border is wasteful of time and 
money. , 

Consideration should be given to the estab- 
lishment of an economical grass strip on the 
North Dakota-Manitoba border. 

Yours very truly, 
' Reoron No. 5, NatTronat Frruve 
FARMERS ASSOCIATION. 
E. R. Mertesporr, Regional Director. 
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Preservation of Shoreline Along Lake 
Michigan and the Oregon Seacoast 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one the most authoritative writers on 
conservation in this country is Mr. John 
B. Oakes, of the New York Times. In 
the Times for June-1, 1958, Mr. Oakes 
has written an able article which details 
the importance of the bill introduced 
last week by our colleague, the eminent 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las], to preserve the lovely Indiana 
Dunes along: Lake Michigan. I am 
happy to be a cosponsor of Senator 
Dovetas’ bill, S. 3898, which would 
create a national monument in this 
scenic area. 

I also desire to call attention to Mr. 
Oakes’ references to the improvements 
which recently have been made in the 
wilderness preservation bill, S. 1176, 
which seeks to establish a national pol- 
icy of protecting primitive solitudes in 
our national forests and national parks. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the article by John B. Oakes 
from the New York Times of June l, 
1958, be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times of June 1, 1958] 
CONSERVATION: INDIANA DUNES IMPERILED 
(By John B. Oakes) 


A last-minute, last-ditch fight to save the 
last 4 miles of one of the most notable in- 
terior shore-front areas of this country—the 
Indiana Dunes—has just been undertaken in 
Congress by Senator Paut H. DovucGtas, of 
Illinois. 


Introducing a bill to create the Indiana 
Dunes National Monument, Senator Douc.Las 
thereby called national attention to a dune 
area along Lake Michigan, still in its orig- 
inal state and yet only a stone’s throw from 
the industrial complex of northwestern In- 
diana and less than 40 miles east of Chicago 
itself. 

When Stephen Mather, creator of the na- 
tional park system, first proposed the In- 
diana dunes region as a a national park a 
generation or more ago, it contained 25 un- 
interrupted miles of duneland, backed up by 
bog and woods. Now, except for a small 
State park, there are but 4 miles left—but 
they are a tremendous 4 miles which, if Cofi- 
gress has the imagination and vision to 
snatch them from the jaws of industrializa-. 
tion, could become a national monument in 
more ways than one. 


A TRUE MONUMENT 


These 4 miles would be a national monu- 
ment in the accepted park sense, as a small 
area set aside for permanent preservation 
because of its unusual esthetic, scientific, or 
historic qualities (and the Indiana Dunes 
can claim all three). But such a park would 
also be a monument to the determination of 
the American people to save some of its great 
natural heritage for the enjoyment and in- 
struction of present and future generations 
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even at the expense of immediate material 
gains. 

As Senator Dovctas said in his fine speech 
of May 26: 

“The problem of the dunes is a symbol of 
the crisis that faces all America. It is as 
though we are standing on the last acre, 
faced with a decision as to how it should be 
used, In actuality, it is the last acre, the 
last acre of its kind; in essence it fore- 
shadows the time not too far removed when 
we will, in all truth, be standing on the last 
unused, unprotected acre, wondering which 
way to go.” 

This last acre is at present owned by the 
Bethlehem Steel and the National Steel Cos. 
They plan to develop this oasis into another 
industrial center. Senator Dovucias points 
out that the Army’s Corps of Engineers has 
blueprinted a harbor to slash through the 
middle of this park, eliminating the histor- 
ical trails, uprooting the botanical and bio- 
logical exhibit, draining the bogs, eliminat- 
ing for all time the moving, lifting, shifting 
landscape that has been the source of in- 
spiration for artists, writers, and Just plain 
people for generations. 

MIRACLE NEEDED 

It is often fruitless and it is always difficult 
for a Member of Congress to oppose any plan 
for development or industrialization of an 
area when large individual or corporate eco- 
nomic interests are as directly and immedi- 
ately involved as in the present case. But if 
by some miracle Senator DoucGLas’ proposal 
should succeed, it would be a triumph for 
long-range values that are frequently over- 
looked. 

“I cannot feel that the boards of directors 
of these two companies (Bethlehem and Na- 
tional) when they realize fully the tragic 
costs and consequences of placing their 
plants in this park * * * will insist upon 
going through with their plan,” Mr. Douc- 
LAS says. His bill is S. 3898; a companion bill 
just introduced in the House by Representa- 
tive SayLor, of Pennsylvania, one of Con- 
gress’ most active conservationists, is H. R. 
12689. 

OTHER AREAS 

The immediate threat to the last 4 miles of 
the Indiana Dunes gives to Mr. DovuG.as’ 
proposal a special emergency character, but 
there are plenty of other places in the 
United States that are also of national park 
caliber and will have to be acquired for that 
purpose within the next few years if they are 
to be protected at all. 

One of the most beautiful, most rugged 
and at the same time most delicate, is the 
northern Cascades area in north-central 
Washington, an Alpine wonderland already 
in public bands (Forest Service) but, to a 
large extent, without the further special 
protection it needs to keep it as it is. The 
Wheeler Peak area in eastern Nevada is an- 
other. 

Some national park areas of great poten- 
tial interest are still available even in the 
East, though they are disappearing rapidly 
under stress of population and industrial 
pressures. For instance, one of the last re- 
maining eastern wilderness regions is the 
Allagash country of northwestern Maine, to 
which the Secretary of the-Interior’s Ad- 
visory Board on National Parks at its last 
meeting urgently called attention, as it did 
to the Indiana Dunes and to Padre Island, 
off the south Texas coast in the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


The Great Beach area of Cape Cod is under 


active consideration for the national park 
status it certainly deserves before it is ruined 
by exploitation; and Cumberland Island, a 
lush semitropical estate off the Georgia coast, 
is still another, 

WILDERNESS BILL 


The most important general conservation 
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measure now in Congress is the wilderness 
bill (S. 1176), which has recently been re- 
vised and improved to meet certain bureau- 
cratic objections brought against it by some 
Government agencies. This measure is still 
@ magna carta for the protection and preser- 
vation of wild areas in the public lands of the 
United States, and its passage at this session 
would be a conservation landmark. 

Senators NerupercerR, of Oregon, and 
Humpnurey, of Minnesota, deserve great credit 
for the persistence and patience they have 
shown in trying to get it through Congress, 
an effort that may yet succeed before the 
close of the session. 

The bill in essence sets as basic legislative 
policy the establishment of a National Wil- 
derness Preservation System, to be composed 
“of areas of public land * * * retaining 
their natural primeval environment and 
influence ana@“being managed for purposes 
consistent with their continued preservation 
as wilderness.” 

Contrary to many erroneous and mislead- 
ing statements about the measure—particu- 
larly a report of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States— the bill could not abolish 
the multiple-use principle followed on na- 
tional forest lands, but, indeed, specifically 
provides for continuing administration of 
the national forests “‘with the general objec- 
tives of multiple use and sustained yield.” 
But of course the wilderness areas specially 
set aside within the national forest would be 
protected by law.from lumbering, as they are 
now by administrative order. 





The Talmadge Farm Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous. consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
entitled “Cotton Farmers Can’t Stand 
Another Slash,” from the May 15,71958, 
issue of the Gastonia (N. C.) Gazette; 
and an editorial entitled “Senator TaL- 
MADGE Speaks a Mouthful,” from the May 
21, 1958, issue of the Seneca (S. C.) 
Journal-Tribune. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp,asfollows: ~ 

[From the Gastonia (N. C.) Gazette of 
May 15, 1958] 
CorTrTron FARMERS CAN’T STAND ANOTHER SLASH 

“The cotton farmers can’t stand another 
acreage cut this year. It would spell doom 
for the entire cotton economy.” 

That’s Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, of Geor- 
gia, talking. What he says is heartily en- 





- dorsed here in Gastonia by W. D. Lawson, Jr., 


and his son, **. D. Lawson III, of the Law- 
son cotton shipping firm. 

The Lawsons say TALMADGE knows rae 
he’s speaking of. What's more, they say, the 
Georgia Democrat has come up with the 
first worKable agriculture program in years. 

FREEZE ACREAGE 
Senator Tatmapcr, with several southern 


Uniess it’s done, Agriculture. Secretary 
Ezra T. Benson will go ahead with cuts of 











June 2 


22 percent in cotton acreage, Tatmapgg 
warned. 


“No cotton farmer, small or large, coulg © 


stand such an acreage cut,” TaLMapce said, 
“It would spell doom for the entire cotton 
economy.” 

Senator TaLmapceE declared that if cuts arg 
made—reducing cotton planting to 14 mij. 
lion acres—the United States will not pro- 
duce sufficient cotton to supply its needs> 


SOIL BANK? 


He said the country couldn't stand putting 
another 5 million_acres in the Soil Bank. 

TALMADGE made these points while calling- 
for a new farm program: 

1. The present farm program has depressed 
farm prices below the subsistence level. 

2. It has forced farmers to abandon their 
farms. 

3. It has stimulated artificially high prices 
for consumer goods. 

4. It has generated unmanageable sur. 
pluses. 

5. It has robbed the United States of its 
world market. 

6. It has resulted in a farm depression, 

TALMADGE said his plan would “let the 
farmers farm” by removing acreage controls, 
Farmers could plant and sell their crops as 
they see fit. They would be guaranteed par- 
ity prices. The Government would pay the 
difference between parity and what they sell 
their crops for. 

TALMADGE would limit payments to $25,000 
& year per farmer. 

Farmers would be assigned production 
quotas in pounds, bushels, bales, etc., (not 
in acres). 

Sale price supports would guarantee the 
farmer of a fair return. He would sell his 
own crops—not put them into storage—and 
collect from the Government the difference 
between the sale price and 100 percent of 
parity. 

WRECKED 

Saying TALMapcE hdd a good farm plan, the 
Lawsons declared the Soil Bank was wrecking 
the Nation’s agriculture. 

They're particularly interested in cotton. 
They don’t like the Soil Bank’s provisions 
taking cotton land out of production. 

“When you quit growing cotton,” they said, 
“you hurt a lot of people. The only one 
making money out of idle land is the farm- 
er. The Soil Bank pays him. 

“But what about the ginners, railroads, and 
truck lines that haul the cotton, the people 
that pick the cotton, the country stores, the 
banks, etc.? 

“They’re being robbed by the Soil Bank. 
The answer to the problem is not taking land 
out of production. That’s only making 
things worse.” 

[From the Seneca (S. C.) Journal-Tribune 
of May 21, 1958] \ 
SENATOR TALMADGE SPEAKS A MOUTHFUL 

Calling for free enterprise farming, Sena- 
tor HERMAN TALMaDGE told the United States 
Senate a mouthful recently. 

The future of American economy is d- 
rectly dependent upon the formulation of # 
new farm program, which.Senator Ta 
sees as one which will: 

1. Let the farmer farm. 


2. Guarantee the farmer his proportional 4 


share of the national income. 


3. Place American agricultural 
ties back on the world nrarket at 





In other words, Senator TALMADGE Wale 
ine oan Soke Sen ae 
of buying, storing, and selling 
commodities and wants the farmer to ® — 
allowed to farm under a free enterprise 4 
tem as he pleases. 
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i firm nual production gains for 10 straight Softwood veneer log consumption 
rie ee ae as If this is Leena I am sure aay ee to grom eee hana eg log 
industries in the United States would *°*'°- ee. eee 

oxuineiitinien ladl. in th consumed for container veneer with the bal- 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS gladly suffer € same company. ance, 2,415 million feet, being consumed for 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I plywood veneer. Of the 2,415 million feet 

am quoting the text of the first page of of logs consumed for plywood veneer, 1,660 

HON CHARLES 0. PORTER “Facts for Industry” pamphlet on “Soft- Mullion feet or 68 percent were consumed in 

° . ” plywood plants with the remaining 32 per- 

OF OREGON ereieneee er cele tarn issued by cent consumed in veneer plants for ship- 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES oe squats ment or transfer of veneer to plywood plants. 
.Sorrwoop PLrwoop AND VENEER, 1957 The activities of all known softwood ply- 

Wednesday, May 28, 1958 Softwood plywood production in 1957 wood and veneer plants on the West Coast 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, in my 
speech on the floor on April 24, 1958, 
on the plywood problem in the Pacific 
Northwest, I took the position, from un- 
official figures, that. the Douglas-fir ply- 
wood industry and the softwood plywood 
industry in general had enjoyed the big- 
gest production year in history in 1957. 

Iam delighted to report that the un- 
official figures I quoted have been more 
than confirmed by the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. On 
May 27, 1958, the Bureau issued a pam- 
phiet in its “Facts for Industry” Series 
M24H-07 (formerly M 1 3B). The open- 


-jng sentence reads as follows: 


Softwood plywood production in 1957 
amounted to 5,653 million square feet, 34- 
inch basis, continuing the pace which has re- 
sulted in a new alltime high output: each 
year from 1948 to date. 


This is amazing indeed, for here is an 
industry which claims to have been in- 
jured by the importation of hardwood 
plywood, with which it is noncompetitive, 
enjoying an uninterrupted series of an- 


amounted to 5,653 million square feet, % 
inch basis, continuing the pace which has 
resulted in a new alltime high output each 
year from 1948 to date. The 1957 total ex- 
ceeded the 1956 production of 5,432 million 
square feet by 4 percent. The 1957 produc- 
tion of Douglas fir interior type plywood in- 
creased by 4 percent over the 1956 level, 
while production of Douglas fir exterior type 
Plywood increased by 3 percent. The 1957 
production of other softwoods (both types) 
increased by 14 percent over the 1956 level. 

One hundred and eighteen softwood ply- 
wood plants were operated during 1957, as 
compared to 122 operated during 1956. 
During 1957 there were 62 mills in Oregon, 
33 in Washington, 21 in California, 1 in 
Idaho, and 1 in Montana. Oregon was the 
leading producing State with an output 
of 3,510 million square feet (% inch 
basis) of softwood plywood (62 percent 
of the 1957 total). It was followed by 
Washington with 1,384 million square feet 
(24 percent) and California with 760 mil- 
lion square feet (13 percent). Idaho and 
Montana production is included with Wash- 
ington data in order to avoid disclosing the 
figures for the Idaho and Montana estab- 
lishments. 


are included in this report. 

These data include all softwood plywood 
production and softwood veneer log con- 
sumption, with the exception of very small 
amounts (less than 1 percent of the totals 
shown occurring in eastern hardwood ply- 
wood and veneer mills). All species of soft- 
wood are included. The information con- 
tained in this release was obtained by means 
of mail canvasses. The 1957, 1956, 1955, and 
1953 data were derived from the returns of 
annual surveys on forms MA24H (formerly 
MAI13B), Softwood Plywood, and MA24K 
(formerly MA13P), Softwood Veneer. The 
1954 data were based on reports filed for the 
1954 census of manufactures. Data for 1952 
and earlier years were summarized from 
monthly mail canvasses conducted on form 
M13B, Softwood Plywood. 

These surveys were conducted. by the 
Bureau of the Census. Any inquiries con- 
cerning these data should be addressed to 
the Industry Division, Bureau of the Census, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


This publication was prepared under the 
general supervision of Cyril M. Wildes, chief, 
chemicals and wood products and Edward D. 
Gruen, chief, wood products, by John 
Bartosiewicz. 


TaBLE 1.—Sofiwood plywood: Production, by species, type, and State, 1947-57 
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Number Total, all he 
Year and State of mills | species all 
_ types Interior type | Exterior type Total Ponderosa | Other soft- 
pine woods 
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Siienscccccnkssnvitihns ababe debi I a es i 57 1, 976, 649 404, 018 (1) a) (1) 
itis enna snsseins hited as duiliinine sidiasubiiestiie Savane aki 53 2, 675, 580 575, 314 () () 0) 
GEE SERA I AS A RM SA NN - 80 2, 994, 773 803, 171 () (4) () 
RE. SS Ao RO 89 3, 178, 344 717, 919 126, 729 (') (1) 
SARTRE RE ERIN a A RS 91 3, 848, 062 903, 852 143, 528 100, 825 2 42, 703 
DE icncccenacciissste anche ee iw twen ck 96 3, 989, 327 907, 913 4118, 114 5 52, 684 6 65, 430 
ED ion nana sisncinhennpsciglhlaicauphs cio aes AME tila tonal 113 5, 283, 958 1, 239, 343 202, 397 5 80, 683 7 121,714 
ies cn cnn agains ie ee en 122 5, 432, 421 3, O47, 525 1, 308, 813 176, 083 5 57,114 8 118, 969 
SE ono acadehpcdiiod tebe oe 5 ee coma 118 5, 653, 182 4 101, 898 1, 349, 923 201, 361 40, 786 ® 160, 525 
California: 
21 759, 560 530, 457 173, 172 55, 931 (‘4 ("!) 
21 725, 375 529, 413 142, 895 53, 067 34, 310 18, 757 
21 736, 704 546, 171 118, 707 71, 826 (1!) (11) 
18 541, 289 404,274 79, 737 57, 278 32, 405 24, 873 
62 3, 509, 898 3 2, 762, 651 717, 667 29, 580 (11) (") 
64 3, 179, 805 3. 160, 562 2, 494, 337 666, 225 19, 243 (11) (11) 
56 2, 856, 497 2, 838, 243 2, 263, 064 575, 179 18, 254 7, 746 10, 508 
. 43 2, 013, 885 2, 006, 013 1, 543, 415 462, 598 7, 872 §7, 872 (8) 
35 1, 383, 724 1, 267, 874 808, 790 459, 084 115, 850 (4) (#) 
37 1, 527, 241 1, i 468 923, 775 499, 693 103, 773 (uy (11) 
36 | , 1,690,757 1, 578, 440 1, 082, 983 545, 457 112, 317 (@) () 
35 1, 434, 153 1, 381, 189 1, 015, 611 365, 578 52, 964 12, 407 40, 557 
Not available. feet not specified by kind. Separate data for Idaho white pine, redwood, spruce, 
Tneludes 7,945,000 square feet pidnch basis of white fir and 9,558,000 square feet sugar Eyre, and white fir are withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual com- 
Not specified by kind. data for hemlock, Idaho white pine, larch, redwood, pan 
and spruce * Includes 60, 207,000 square feet 34-inch basis of hemlock and spruce and 38,938,000 


Spruce are withheld to avoid disclosing figures for 


*Souree: Census of Manufactures 1954. 


wear bine; 10,153 of wh 
ch, and knotty cedar (of 


re ot whi eon 


for individual companies. 


36-inch basis of 
fir, Noble fir and vertical grain fir; and 14,806 of redwood, 
and spruce accounted for over 


‘Of this re tel. = 849 was reported as interior type and 13,265 was exterior trp... sugar pine, larch, and white fir are with 
ble quantity of white pine comb with we ee gin 
‘ wa ae for individual com ; production ty ised. 
is othe is d ——_ for less # 15 ‘percent of the quantities oainen %# Includes 56,505,000 square feet ago basis of hemlock and s 
Includes 26,713,000 juare feet hemlock; 1 of Idaho ehite a and square feet not specified by kind. 


Includes 46,173,000 square feet 34-inch basis of hemlock, and 35,865,000 square 


/ 


square feet not specifie by kind. inet data for Idaho w 


sugar amy larch, and white fir are with 
oneums 
ithheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 


ite pine, redw ood, 
d to avoid disclosing figures for individu: ai 


ce, and 49,199,000 
ate data for Idaho white pine, fedwood, 
eld to avoid disclosing figures for ifidiv idual 
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‘TABLE 2.— 
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—Logs consumed in softwood glywedl and softwood veneer plants, by species, 


by State: 1957 
[Thousand board-feet, log scale] 





Softwood veneer log consumption 
Total consumption, al] species................-.--- 
Consumption for plywood veneer. ...........----~----2- 


Douglas fir___-- 
Ponderosa pine and ‘other ‘spec ies Ds cine dionebndeiniintnal 


Consumed in veneer plants.......-....----.-.--.----- 
Douglas fir. 
Ponderosa pine and other : species Re anaes 


Consumed in plywood plants... sea dinectninlpniaie tate aitap evil 


Douglas fir_. = 
Ponderosa pine and other ‘spec BPs dicen 


Consumption for container veneer, all species. - 


2, 454, 572 


2, 305, 362 
109, 645 


755, 236 


741, 478 
13, 758 


1, 659, 771 








1 Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 
2 Combined to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 


TABLE 3.—Softwood veneer production at other than plywood plants, by State: 1957 


[Thousand square feet, 1-inch basis] 





Kind of softwood veneer 





Total container and plywood veneer. .....-......- 


FE pecies: 
Douglas fir 
Other species.._-_- 

Container veneer, all species 

Plywood veneer, all species..........-.--.------- ‘ineinesoaal 
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extensive operations in Venezuela. It de. 

clared that in 1957 Wisconsin farmers ang 
manufacturers sold goods worth $30 million 
to Venezuela alone. 

Nationwide, foreign trade accounts for 44 
million American jobs. Our 1957 exports of 
$19.5 billion, exclusive of military goods, 
were greater than-the total value of all our 
home building. They were greater than the _ 
total dollar output of our steel mills. Th 
were as great as the total sales of all cloth. 
ing and apparel. 

American imports, on the other hand, 
totaled $13 billion last year. It is elementaj 
that we cannot indefinitely sell to other nag. 
tions if we do not buy from them. 

Now before Congress’ is President Eisen. 
hower’s bill for a 5-year extension of the 
reciprocal trade law. It has cleared its first 
hurdle with the imposition of not too serious 
restrictions by the House Ways and Means 
Committee. But in both the House and 
Senate the bill will face determined efforts © 
to defeat or cripple it. 

If either misfortune should come to pass, 
Wisconsin will suffer along with the rest of 
the Nation. As for other countries, they 
may be tempted to trade with the aggressive 
Soviet bloc—or be forced to do so because of 
American shortsightedness, 


















































Total! California Oregon 








Washington 
and Idaho 




















741, 378 186, 397 503, 658 51, 323 
700, 600 183, 403 488, 640 28, 557 
40, 778 2 904 15,018 22) 766 
38, 684 1 5 

von oe } 2 186, 397 { eon bes } 51, 323 








1 Represents the production of 84 veneer plants. 





2 Combined to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 


TABLE 4.—Softwood veneer—consumption of purchased softwood veneer at softwood plywood 
plants, by State: 1957 


[Thousand square feet, 1-inch basis] 


Source of purchased veneer 


Total consumption of veneer produced at other 
than consuming plant !....-.........-.-..-....- 


Transferred from other plants of consuming company... - 
Purchased from plants not owned or controlled by con- 
SUING CUUBROEG ~ once denoicsccediecincencdbetstinwien 














Washington 
California Oregon and 
Montana 
2 837, 983 113, 527 568, 273 156, 183 
213, 050 59, 122 114, 460 * 39, 468 
3 624, 933 54, 405 453, 813 116, 715 





1 Includes transfers of veneer from other plants of the same company. 


* 


2 Includes 829,395,000 square feet, 1-inch basis Douglas fir. 


3 Includes 616,345,000 square feet, 1-inch Douglas fir. 


How Foreign Aid Helps 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June. 2, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, with 
the perspective which it always brings to 
its consideration of issues, the Milwaukee 
Journal has published a discerning edi- 
terial on the importance of foreign trade 
to Wisconsin. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that the editorial 
entitled “Foreign Trade and Wisconsin,” 
which was published on May 27, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN TRADE AND WISCONSIN 

Individual producers who are hurt by for- 
eign imports are easy to find. For one 





thing these manufacturers, farmers, fisher- 
men and miners give ready voice to their 
complaints. More difficult to identify are 
the many individuals, particularly con- 
sumers, who benefit from a thriving inter- 
national trade. In their case the Soares 
often flow indirectly. 

A serious effort on the part of the Eisen- 
hower administration to emphasize the ad- 
vantages of increased, free flowing trade 
brought an assistant secretary of commerce 
to Wisconsin last week. In Milwaukee and 
in Madison, where he was joined by other 
trade advocates at a University of Wisconsin 
conference, Henry Kearns preached the im- 
portance of world trade to Wisconsin. 

According to a commerce department 
study, he said, seven major Wisconsin manu- 
facturing groups contributed $403 million 
to the national export total of their products 
in 1956. The groups: Nonelectrical ma- 
chinery, food and kindred products, tfans- 
portation equipment, pulp and prod- 
ucts, electrical machinery, fabricated metal 
products, prime metal products. In the 


Still more specific was a study prepared 


for the Creole Petroleum Corp., which has 





















Health Facilities in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
my return from Minneapolis, where I 
have been the past. week as a delegate to 
the World Health Organization, I found 
@ very fine article written by Dr. Howard 
A. Rusk for the New York Times con- 
cerning the excellent health facilities of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. I am justly 
proud, Mr. President, of the high stand- 
ards of health and medicine throughout 
the State of Minnesota, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that Dr. Rusk’s article 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rge- 
ORD. We are all deeply indebted to Dr 
Rusk for his constructive and inspiring 
leadership in the field of medical bg 
and health facilities. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, — 
as follows: 

Worip’s HEALTH CAPITAL j 
« (By Howard A. Rask, M.D.) 

MINNEAPOLIS.—This week the twin citiesof — 
Minneapolis and St. Paul will become the 
world’s medical eapital with the opening & 
morrow of the 10th anniversary session of 
the World Health Organization. 

This, however, is not the only = 
being observed here. It is also Minn 
centennial year. As a contribution 
World Health Assembly and a feature of 

ceremonies were held here 
day by the city of Minneapolis dedicatl 
new $3 million public-health center. 

The new five-story center is the first Wi 
of a long-dreamed-of civic center in the 
lower loop. Construction was started in M 
1956 and completed last December. Y 
day’s dedication ceremonies, however, ' 
delayed to coincide with the first 
Health Assembly of the World Health Org? 
ization to be held in the United States. 
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1958 a 
SEVEN-MEMBER BOARD IN CHARGE 


In addition to housing all of the municipal 
health and welfare activities of Minneapolis, 
the center also contains the outpatient clinic 
of Glen Lake Sanatorium, a county program. 

In Minneapolis, health and welfare activi- 
ties are controlled by a Board of Public Wel- 
fare composed of seven members, including 
Mayor P. Kenneth Peterson. Dr. Karl R. 
Lundberg is the commissioner of health. | 

It was only 2 months after Minneapolis 
became a city in February 1867 that it created 
a board of health and elected a health officer. 

Ten years later the total annual budget for 
the health department was $1,000, of which 
400 was paid to a part-time health officer and 
$600 to a health inspector. 

Last year the city of Minneapolis invested 
$650,000 in its municipal pubiic-health 
services. 

MATERNITY TOLL LOW 

Its infant and maternal mortality are ex- 
tremely low. Only six maternal deaths 
occurred here in 1957. Only one of the dead 
was aresident. Of the 520 infants who died 
during 1957, only 244 were residents, giving 
arate of 21.6 for each 10,000 live births, well 
below the national rate of about 26. 

In addition to this long tradition of public 
health, contributions have been made by the 
School of Public Health of the University of 
Minnesota, which is one of the best in the 
Nation. The rélative closeness of the world- 
famous Mayo Clinic in Rochester has also 
been a factor in the high standards of health 
and medicine not only in Minneapolis but 
throughout Minnesota. 

Today, in addition to its new public health 
center, Minneapolis has 15 major hospitals 
and many specialization institutions. The 
vast group of University of Minnesota hos- 
pitals and related health faciilties constitutes 
one of the finest such organizations in the 
world. Here were developed many of the 
major advances in modern medicine, such as 
deep-freeze surgery. 

As might be expected here in the Twin 
Cities, the new public health center in Min- 
neapolis also has a new counterpart in 
St. Paul. This center, somewhat smaller in 
size, but just modern, houses all of the _ 
municipal health activities of St. Paul. Its 
chief health officer is.Dr. R. B. Schoch: 

Minneapolis and St. Paul are also regional 
centers for rehabilitation services for. several 
States. , 

The University of Minnesota has an out- 
standing department of physical medicine 
and rehabilitation and excellent training pro- 
grams for physical therapists, occupational 
therapists, medical and psychiatric social 
workers, clinical and counseling psycholo- 
gists, speech and hearing therapists, and 
Tehabilitation counselors. 

Aided by a grant from the Office of Vo- 
Rehabilitation, the university's 
industrial relations center is conducting re- 
Search on the effectiveness of referral and 
placement procedures for the handicapped. 

Another Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion grant of $142,000 aided the Minneapolis 
Society for the Blind to establish a regional 
Tehabilitation center for the blind that 
sefves a number of adjacent States. 


NEUROMUSCULAR AID GIVEN 


As a result of the declining incidence of 
Poliomyelitis, the local Kenny Institute is 
how able to provide modern comprehensive 
Tehabilitation services for increased num- 
bers of patients with other neuromuscular 


Minneapolis is also the headquarters for 
the new American Rehabilitation Founda- 
an affiliate of the Sister Elizabeth Ken- 

ny Foundation, concerned with research and 
Professional education in rehabilitation of 
ts with neuromuscular disorders na- 


ay. 
Among its many services, the Minneapolis 
Society for Crippled Children last year ex- 
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panded its Camp Courage, which this sum- 
mer will have facilities for 150 handicapped 
children. 

Supplementing and extending the reha- 
bilitation services of the University of Min- 
nesota and the Kenny Institute are the 
Minneapolis Curative Workshop, St. Paul 
Rehabilitation Center, Goodwill Industries 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul, and the new 
industrial workshop of the Jewish Voca- 
tional Service in St. Paul. 

Back in 1888 the health officer of the city 
of Minneapolis wrote proudly in his official 
report: 

“No city of its size in the United States 
is doing so large a work with so small a 
force and at so slight a cost as the Minne- 
apolis Health Department is accomplishing 
today.” 

Had this man been present at yesterday’s 
dedication cerempnies, he could have re- 
peated his statement of 70 years ago with 
confidence. 





Address by the Honorable Dewey Short, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, Be- 
fore the Boston Maritime Association, 
Boston, Mass., on May 22, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE Dewey SnHorr, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, BEFORE 
THE BOSTON MARITIME ASSOCIATION, Bos- 
TON, Mass., ON May 22, 1958 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am delighted to 
be in Boston once again and to be speaking 
before the Maritime Association of the 
Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce. It 
is a delfght simply to be in your city, for, 
ever since I attended Boston University and 
Harvard many years ago, I have found here 
a source of inspiration. Surely no American 
can visit Boston without remembering how 
this city has always been at the very heart 
of the growth and greatness of our Nation. 
The Old State House reminds us of the Bos- 
ton Massacre, The Old North Church recalls 
the signal lantern and brings to mind Paul 
Revere who rallied the Minutemen in time 
to meet the British challenge at Lexington 
and Concord, Standing in Faneuil Hall, 
one can still hear the echos of the impas- 
sioned oratory of the champions of American 
liberty. And it was the Boston Tea Party, 
rushing from the Old South Meeting House 
which confronted the British Cabinet with 
the choice of capitulation or force and made 
clear their reliance on coercion. And, of 
course, at Bunker Hill, the Redcoats suffered 
the first serious blow of the American Revo- 
lution. : 

From that time to the present, Boston has 
been one of America’s great centers of demo- 
cratic thought and action. From Boston 
has come a tremendous eontribution to the 
liberation of the human spirit—in education 
and in the arts and sciences. We need sim- 
ply to think the Lowell Institute, the great 
Boston Public Library, and the work of 
Horace Mann te realize how vital has been 
Boston's contribution to the democratiza- 
tion of American education. We need only 
remember Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Chan- 
ning, Parker, Longfellow, Lowell, and Dana, 
to realize the devotion to human freedom 
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and dignity so characteristic of the people 
of this city. 

Boston’s greatness has always rested on 
the firm base of eommerce and industry. 
Soon after the first settlement here by the 
Puritans, Governor Winthrop launched the 
Blessing of the Bay, and the Rebecca had 
sailed to Narragansett to purchase corn from 
the Indians. Vessels from Boston soon were 
calling at the Bermudas and returning with 
an exotic cargo of oranges, limes, and po- 
tatoes. By 1642, only 12 years after the 
founding, ships from Boston were moored 
at English docks. It did not take long for 
Boston to begin in earnest her career as a 
major center of American commerce, one 
of the principal ports through which flows 
the ceaseless interchange of America’s for- 
eign trade. 

After the Revolution, Boston merchants 
and shipowners were quick to see the great 
opportunities of trade throughout the world. 
It was the era of the clippers that made 
Boston most famous and her shipping the 
envy of the British Admiralty. The glory of 
mid-19th-century Boston shipping has been 
beautifully expressed by Samuel Eliot 
Morison: “Never, in these United States, has 
the brain of man conceived, or the hand of 
man fashioned, so perfect a thing as the 
clipper ship. In her, the long-suppressed 
artistic impulse of a practical, hard-working 
race burst into flower. The Flying Cloud was 
our Rheims, the Sovereign of the Seas our 
Parthenon, the Lightning our Amiens.” 

The era of the clippers is past, and we 
remember it with pride and with regret, but 
in its place has developed a solid and a 
healthy industry. From Civil War days to 
the present, Boston has been one of America’s 
great manufacturing centers. In the variety 
of her industry—machinery, textiles, rubber 
and leather goods, wood and petroleum 
products—is found the source of her position 
as the industrial hub of New England. Her 
productive strength has kept Boston in a 
foremost position as a center of commerce. 
Although trade now is not as colorful as it 
was in the days of the clipper ships, it is of 
the greatest importance. Raw materials for 
the industry of New England, imports of all 
kinds, and products of all kinds for the mar- 
kets of the world flow through the Boston 
Harbor. Boston exemplifies the partnership 
of industry and commerce which is so vital 
to the economic strength of our Nation and 
of all the free world. This new strength of 
Boston’s commerce has depended immeas- 
urably upon the ceaseless work of our mer- 
chant marine in carrying American goods 
throughout the world. The modern role of 
American vessels in trade and commerce was 
forecast when the Atlantic was first crossed 
by a steam vessel, the American steamship 
Savannah. Since that day the American 
merchant marine and American commerce 
have grown strong together. It is mcst ap- 
propriate that on this Maritime Day, we 
should remember the feat of the Savannah 
and at the same time recognize the tireless 
work of the American merchant marine and 
of her officers and crews. 

It is natural that a strong and vital indus- 
trial center should have developed in Bos- 
ton, for commerce and industry are inex- 
tricably linked, and there are few harbors 
better suited to large-scale international 
commerce and maritime shipping than the 
port of Boston. This port, the oldest major 
port in the United States, has one of the 
best natural harbors in the world. Closer 
to Europe and Africa than any other major 
east coast port, it is admirably situated to 
contribute heavily to our trade with those 
parts of the world. As the natural outlet 
for one of our chief industrial and com- 
mercial centers, the maintenance of the port 

of Boston is of the highest national im- 
portance, 

In the effort to maintain and improve the 
port of Boston, the Boston Maritime Associa- 
tion has been a vigorous advocate. In work- 
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ing for the moderinzation of this port, you are 
looked to with confidence by the maritime 
interests of the east coast. Each member 
of your organization has made an im- 
portant contribution to this effort, and cer- 
tainly you have had fine leadership from 
Mr. Herbert Evans, your board chairman, 
and Mr. John Halloran, your executive sec- 
retary. The improvement and maintenance 
of America’s harbors is one of the primary 
concerns of the Department of the Army 
and is an especial-responsibility of my own 
office. As I speak to you today, I cannot 
help but emphasize how fortunate we in the 
Army feel to have the support and stimula- 
tion of your efforts. I know that we will be 
able to work together as fruitfully in the 
future as we have in the past for the devel- 
opment of America’s maritime resources. 

The inextricable connection of ports and 
of industry and commerce, as exemplified 
here in Boston, is seen again and again in 
world history. Indeed, it is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that the history of ports 
is in great part the history of civilization. 
The Mediterranean was a cradle of civiliza- 
tion very largely because it was also & 
nursery of maritime trade. It is interesting 
to remember how many of the ports which 
were located at strategic points along the 
trade routes of the Mediterranean also be- 
came great cities—Tyre and Sidon, Carthage, 
Massilis, the Piraeus, Syracuse, Alexandria, 
Byzantium. 

The history of the modern world has also 
been the history of the growth of commerce 
and of shipping. Again we see the inextri- 
cable linkage of ports, of industry, of com- 
merce, and of shipping. Think for a few 
moments of such great cities of our modern 
world as London, and Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Dublin, Brest, Rochefort, Lorient, Toulon, 
and Marseilles, Genoa, Venice, and Brindisi, 
Trieste, Hamburg, Rotterdam. Each of 
these cities has grown strong because it is 
situated at one of those crucial“points where 
the world’s paths of commerce cross, where 
the goods and products of a nation are 
channeled to markets throughout the world. 
It is through these ports that the nations 
are linked together in the bonds of trade. 
It is through the channels provided by these 
ports that the economy of each nation is 
strengthened. 

Our own Nation has seen a parallel devel- 
opment. At those strategic points where 
the paths of our international trade and the 
channels of our internal commerce meet are 
our great ports and harbors. There have 
grown large cities—strong with the vigor of 
industry and of commerce. Boston is fore- 
most among these, and the same sort of 
strength is seen, for example, in New York, 
New Orlean, and San Francisco. 

Teday we must maintain at the highest 
level the vitality of the American economy 
and the economy of the whole free world. 
There are few things more important to the 
economic strength of a nation than healthy, 
active, international trade. If we are to pro- 
tect America and all mankind against future 
wars, we must have free and exclusive com- 
mercial interchange among all nations. The 
Communist bloc is now challenging us in a 
contest for the markets of the world. Their 
growing economic strength and productivity 
allow them to do this. In the face of their 
challenge, it is essential for us to maintain 
and strengthen our own economic ties with 
the free world nations. We must be able to 
trade with our allies on a mutually advan- 
tageous basis. We must develop true eco- 
nomic reciprocity, in which the productivity 
of each nation complements that of all 
others. We can win this ruthless economic 
war with the Soviets by fair dealing and by 
expanding the markets available to our com- 
merce, industry, and agriculture. : 

If we are to accomplish these essential 
aims, we must have facilities of the very 
highest quality for our international trade. 


~~ 
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total was 820,600,000 tons—an increase of’ 


We must have a strong merchant marine. We 
must have seaports adequate to handle s 
high volume of trade and with the capacity 
to accommodate the most modern ships. 
We must have a wetwork of internal water- 
ways, roads, and rails sufficient to carry a 
tremendous flow of goods between these 
parts and every part of our Nation. 

In addition, we should never forgét the 
central importance of adequate facilities for 
maritime and inland shipping for the defense 
of our Nation. Just as we are challenged to 
an economic contest, so we find ourselves 
required to maintain our national military 
preparedness at the highest level. One of the 
most important aspects of national defense 
is the maintenance of a modern and exten- 
sive system of transportation. Without 
such a system our Nation would be almost 
paralyzed in time of war. It would be im- 
possible. to move goods and supplies from 
place to pl:°*, our productive capacity would 
avail us litiis, and the movement of military 
forces would be severely handicapped. We 
would lack ports of embarkation and ade- 
quate bases for naval vessels. 

For these reasons, the interest of the De- 
partment of the Army in America’s harbors 
and waterways has always been keen. In- 
deed the history of their development has 
been in great measure the story of the work 
of the Army’s Corps of Engineers. 

I have already emphasized the crucial role 
of our seaports. Our inland and coastwise 
waterways are no less important. They can 
carry great quantities of bulk and heavy 
commodities at an extremely low cost. Fed- 
eral interest in them will continue to be 
acute. 

The concern of the Federal Government 
in these matters really began with the estab- 
lishment of our Constitution, for it delegated 
the express power to the Congress: “To reg- 
ulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and with the 
Indian tribes.” Under this authority ‘the 
Congress has given continuing attention in 
the development of America’s rivers and 
harbors in the interest of both our foreign 
and domestic commerce. 

To be sure, this program had small be- 
ginnings. In 1820, the Congress appropriat- 
ed funds for a survey of part of the Missis- 
sippi-Ohio River system, and the survey was 
conducted by a Federal board of engineer 
Officers. Four years later, the Congress ap- 
propriated the first funds for work in navi- 
gable waters—$75,000 for improving naviga- 
tion in the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. In 
the same year harbor improvements were be- 
gun at Erie, Pa., and Cleveland and Fairport, 
Ohio. The Corps of Engineers undertook 
these projects, and since then the Federal 
rivers and harbors program of the engineers 
has achieved great scope and tremendous im- 
portance. In over a quarter century of 
service in the Congress, where I maintained 
a continuing interest in these matters, I 
saw the Federal navigation program increase 
dramatically in scope and excellence. __ 

The breadth of the program is well illus- 
trated by the fact that by the end of fiscal 
year 1958, appropriations for Federal rivers 
and harbors activities will have totaled over 
$7 billion. 

This program has been characterized by 


great accomplishments. The development of ‘ 


waterways which allow cheap transportation 
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40 percent in 22 years. By 1956, this tota] 
had jumped to over 1 billion tons. T; 
handled by coastal ports increased to better 
than 150 million tons by 1956. 

A first element in the Federal navigation 
program is the improvement and mainte. 
nance of coastal harbors and channels. 
program has been most extensive, result 
in the improvement and maintenance of 29g 
commercial harbors on the coasts of the 
United States and its overseas Territories ang 
possessions. This accomplishment points tg’ 
the strong interest of your Federal Govern. 
ment in the provision of adequate port facili-. 
ties for our national commerce and to its 
partnership with private commercial ang 
shipping interests in the maintenance of our 
national economic strength. To date 
harbors have been maintained through 
propriations totaling close to $2 billion, but 
it is scarcely possible to place a monetary 
value upon them. Their contributions to our 
economy and their wartime potential are go 
great that it is certain that the dollar value 
of their return to the Nation is many times 
greater than the Federal expenditures for 
their development. 

The two other elements of the Federal 
navigation program are the improvement of 
harbors and channels on the Great Lakes and 
the development and maintenance of our 


system of inland and intracoastal waterways, - 


Traffic on the Great Lakes had risen by 1956 
to about 110 billion ton-miles from 97 billion 
ton-miles in 1929. Traffic on the inland and 
intracoastal waterways had risen by 1956 to 
about 110 billion ton-miles from 8.6 billion 
ton-miles in 1929. Once again the return to 
the Nation from the development of these 
facilities far surpasses their actual dollar 
cost of construction and maintenance. 

Simply because this great inland water 
system is so vital to the strength of our Na- 
tion, it .is also vital to the strength of 
America’s seaports. Without an adequate, 
cheap, and extensive system of inland trans- 
portation, seaports would be useless. Inter 
national trade would evaporate as American 
commerce was strangled. So we need desper- 
ately to develop every possible resource of in- 
land transportation. We must always re 
member that seaports are significant pri- 
marily because they link the channels of 
internal and international commerce. 

If the Federal rivers and harbors program 
has seen great accomplishments in the past, 
it will continue to make even more sig- 
nificant contributions in the future. The 
Federal Government will continue to work 
with every resource at its command to in- 
sure the ongoing strength and vitality of 
American commerce. As part of the Corps 
of Engineers’ civil-works program, the im- 
provement of navigation facilities will pr- 
ceed on the basis of clearcut principles. The 
decision to undertake specific developments 
or maintenance projects, as it has in the 


past, will be based on a comprehensive pub- — 


lic viewpoint which takes into account all 
the effects, beneficial or adverse, on all in- 
dividuals or groups within range of the 
project in question. In the words of ow 
Chief of Engineers: “From a public view 
point, a navigation project will be bene 
ficial if it results in provision of needed 
transportation service at less total cost that 
that of the equivalent service in the absente 
of the project, or if it results in the exploit 





tion of a natural resource which cannot n0¥ — 
move for lack of low-cost transportation” ~ 





Navigation developments always wall bei 
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cluding her flourish. In cases 
such as this, it is impossible to sever private 
interests from the public good. 

The Corps of Engineers, on this basis, is 
continuing with every resource at its com- 
mand the important work of harbor and 
waterway development. At present about 
300 major coastal ports are included in the 
Federal navigation program. The effort is 


* continuing to keep pace in this program 


with the growth of our maritime commerce. 
Most of the east coast harbors have natu- 
ral depths less than 20 or 30 feet, and to 
provide adequate facilities for modern ship- 
ping, these shallow depths must be dredged 
to depths of from 35 to 45 feet. 

The maintenance. of rivers and inland 
waterways as well as harbors requires con- 
tinuous efforts. Presently about 28,600 
miles of inland waterways are under main- 
tenance. In this program the concern is to 
maintain and improve a system of channels 
so that the transportation needs of the vari- 
ous sections of the country are most ade- 
quately served. This program includes the 
maintenance of many locks and navigation 
dams in first-rate condition. The main- 
tenance program is coupled with an extensive 
effort to develop and improve our system of 
locks and dams. Here the concern is to pre- 
vent obsolescence, replacing older facilities 
with new high-lift structures which are more 
efficient and have the added advantage of 
exploiting our water resources by developing 
hydroelectric power. 

The Boston Harbor itself illustrates the 
continuing interest of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Corps of Engineers in the 
maintenance and improvement of a major 
seaport. It shows how they encourage a 
healthy regional and national economy 
through the provision of the most modern 
facilities for maritime commerce. The Bos- 
ton Harbor has been under improvement by 
the Federal Government since the Rivers and 
Harbors Act of 1867 was adopted by the Con- 
gress. During the fiscal year 1957, as you 
know, the Corps of Engineers made fine prog- 
ress in improving the facilities of your port. 
The dredging to improve the President Roads 
anchorage was considerably advanced, and 
close to 2 million cubic yards of matefidl 
were removed in the process. “This dredging 
was in the 35-foot area west of the anchor- 
age and should materially increase its 
usefulness. ~ 


In addition a great amount of maintenance 
dredging was accomplished to remove shoals 
in the 35-foot channel at the upstream end 
of the project connecting the harbor with 
the 35-foot Mystic River channel. This 
project was completed and will considerably 
improve the harbor by making New England’s 
petroleum products available to modern 
deep-draft tankers. 

It is interesting to note that this dredg- 
ing was accomplished by the federally owned 
hopper dredge, Comber. The improved hop- 
per dredge, developed by the C of Engi- 
neers, is rightly its pride and joy: This new 

is a marvelous achievement, a tre- 


-Mendous development in dredging efficiency 


and a substantial contribution to lower 
costs for our navigation projects. This mar- 
velous device is so efficient that with a fleet 
of 15 hopper dredges, the Corps of Engineers 
today is removing the same amount of ma- 
terial that in 1941 required 27 vessels. This 
development testifies to the ingenuity and 
devotion of our Corps of Engineers in pro- 
ever greater accomplishments in 
navigation improvement with greater effi- 
ciency and less expense. Our improved 
hopper dredges are the envy of countries 
throughout the world. 
beautifully in the 
continued effort of the engineers to improve 
the port of Boston. The development of the 
Mystic River channel is advancing with the 
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removal of rock ledge from the channel near 
the Bosten refineries. We may expect this 
improvement to pay off handsomely. In 
addition, a contract is now in force to dredge 
the President Roads anchorage to a depth 
of 44 feet at near low tide. This improve- 
ment will allow the anchorage to accommo- 
date modern deep draft tankers while await- 
ing berthing and thus greatly increase the 
capacity of the port to handle the flow of 
petroleum products. And a fine project is 
now under way in the Weymouth Fore River 
to dredge and remove rock to provide a 30- 
foot channel leading to the shipyards of 
Boston. In these shipyards, a 100,000-ton 
tanker, the world’s largest, is now under 
construction. The provision of such a fine 
channel, we may expect, will lead to future 
contracts of equal importance for New Eng- 
land shipbuilding. 

These three large projects and others also 
under way point to the continuing concern 
of the Federal Government with maintain- 
ing the port of Boston as one of the most 
outstanding and modern of America’s sea- 
ports. It is a testimony to the willingness 
of the Government to provide all necessary 
facilities for the encouragement of com- 
merce and industry in this important region 
of America. It points to the effective joint 
enterprise of your Federal Government and 
private shipping and commercial interests 
in New England and throughout the United 
States in working for American economic 
strength. It is through this relationship of 
cooperation that America’s world security 
may be preserved and the abundance and 
freedom of the American way of life insured. 


Thank you. 





Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an article appearing in the 
Washington County, Ala., News under 
date of May 22, 1958, entitled “BoyxKIn 
Talks on Tennessee-Tombigbee Water- 
way.” 

Washington. County is bounded on one 
side by the Tombigbee River, and this 
proposed Tennessee-Tombigbee Water- 
way ‘would mean much to this county, 
as it will to the entire States of Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky; in fact, to at least two-thirds of 
the States of our Nation which would 
benefit from it. 

BoyKIN TALKS ON TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE 

WATERWAY 

Congressman FRANK BoYKIN in a recent 
speech in Mobile, called the proposed Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee Waterway the “greatest 
thing under the shining sun.” He predicted 
that its construction would make Mobile a 
port several times its present size. 

Even before Alabama became a State the 
French settlers along the Tombigbee were 
considering the feasibility of a canal to con- 
néct the Tennessee River with the Tombigbee 
River and the Gulf of Mexico. The project 
has been debated ever since, sometimes en- 
joying congressional approval and sometimes 
rejected. 

The present time is one of renewed hope 
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among the proponents of this waterway. 
The three States, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee are greatly interested in getting 
construction started and there is interest all 
through the Ohio and upper Mississippi Val- 
leys. From any point above Pickwick Pool 
or the Tennessee River the distance to the 
Gulf of Mexico is actually 650 miles less by 
way of the proposed canal to Mobile. The 
mileage savings for points above Paducah on 
the Ohio, Cumberland, and Monongahela 
would be 220 miles, and even upper Missis- 
sippi points between Cairo and Minneapolis 
would find the proposed route 126 miles 
shorter. 

It is believed that many tows would use 
the Mississippi River for downstream trips, 
taking advantage of the swift current to 
make 10 to 12 miles per hour, then proceed 
on the return trip across the Intracoastal 
Canal to Mobile and up the slackwater pools 
of the Tennessee-Tombigbee Canal. They 
would thus avoid the bucking of the Missis- 
sippi current, and in addition save mileage 
to all Ohio River and Tennessee River 
ports. 

The modern locks proposed for this 
waterway are 60 by 110 feet, the same size 
as those on the Warrior-Tombigbee, Ten- 
nessee, and Ohio Rivers. Some of the pro- 
posed new locks on the Ohio are larger, but 
the 600-foot locks accommodate 7 and 11 
barge tows in a single locking. 

The proposed waterway would follow the 
Tombigbee River from Demopolis, Ala., past 
Columbus, to Amory, Miss. Thence it would 
follow a 4l-mile-long canal to Mackeys 
Creek, a 39-mile-long divide section along 
Mackeys Creek, through a 27-mile divide 
cut, and along Yellow Creek into Pickwick 
Pool on the Tennessee River. 

Some water would be diverted from the 
Tennessee River at Pickwick Pool by the 
proposed waterway, but TVA has stated that 
the benefits to the Tennessee Valley from 
this short barge route to the Gulf of Mexico 
would more than offset the loss of water. 

Jack Warner, president of Gulf States Paper 
Co. and of the Warrior-Tombigbee Develop- 
ment Association, recently told an Aliceville 
group that the construction of this water- 
way would be of great value to all of Ala- 
bama and to the South. He said that Alice- 
ville could become a city supporting 50,000 
people with a navigable Tombigbee flowing 
by it. 

With the proposed canal open to barge 
traffic, grain from Nebraska and Iowa could 
be barged all the way to the elevators at 
Mobile’s docks over’a route actually shorter 
than the distance from the grain fields to New 
Orleans via the Mississippi. Aluminum 
plants on the Tennessee River could get their 
alumina by barge from Texas by this new 
short route, Birmingport and the Tennessee 
River ports would be connected by this new 
link. Demopolis, at the junction of two 
great waterways, would become increasingly 
important commercially. . 

With the ratification of the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee Compact, which was enacted by 
the Mississippi House of Representatives on 
April 23, the way is opened for a new drive to 
secure action on the waterway. It is pro- 
posed to organize the entire midcontinent 
section which would benefit from this short, 
slackwater route to the Gulf of Mexico, so 
that shippers and wheat farmers and miners 
and plain citizens may show their interest 
in getting the Tennessee-Tombigbee Canal 
out of the realm of talked-about things and - 
into the realm of action. 

Commerce may begin to move through this 
proposed canal sooner than many of us 
realize, but there are still numerous hurdles 
ahead before the work to build this water- 
way can begin. 

Meanwhile, it is the missing link In a won- 
derful system of inland waterways, connect- 
ing Alabama's waterways with the Tennessee- 
Ohio System. 
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Commencement Address by Walter 
Trohan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, this 
is the 100th anniversary of the year of 
the great Lincoln-Douglas debates. 
There is a tremendous interest running 
throughout Illinois in this great anni- 
versary. 

Lincoln College at Lincoln, Ill., has 
been taking its part in helping to cele- 
brate this year. The city of Lincoln was 
founded by Lincoln and on the occasion 
of the dedication of the first lots in the 
little town, Mr. Lincoln, not being a 
drinking man, broke a watermelon and 
drank the juice thereof—thereby chris- 
tening what is now Lincoln, Ill. 

At the recent commencement at Lin- 
coln College, Walter Trohan, head of the 
Washington Bureau of the Chicago Tri- 
bune Press Service, made the commence- 
ment address. No person I know is more 
deeply interested in the Lincoln tradi- 
tions than Walter Trohan. It is a pleas- 
ure to present and append herewith the 
commencement address given on the oc- 
casion of his receiving a doctor-of-let- 
ters degree. 

The address follows: 

I am most deeply honored to have a part in 
this solemn convocation. No one not in my 
position can appreciate the measure of hu- 
mility which tempers the pride in this hour 
we share on. consecrated and dedicated 
ground. This beautiful and gentle area was 
consecrated to learning in a time scarcely 
less turbulent than our own and dedicated 
in his lifetime to Abrahanr Lincoln, perhaps 
the most unschooled of our great intellects. 
The glowing vision of the inspired founders 
and the patient wisdom of those who have 
given and those who still give of themselves 
here have made these acres a grove sacred 
to learning. Each of you, who leaves—_here 
today, does so with the blessing of those 
who have so ably and so conscientiously 
transmuted what man has learned in the 
past, and with the brooding benediction of 
the man who belongs to the ages. 

On occasions such as this, with its mystic 
blend of pride over accomplishment and 
sadness at parting, time honored custom 
calls for reminding you graduates this is a 
commencement because many of you will 
begin, on your very own, the tangled practice 
of life. It might, with equal justice, be 
called an end, because so many of us have 
left behind us in various halls of learning 
the ideals and truths and principles here so 
joyously and so confidently embraced. 

trange snarls are worked in the outer world 
by fears, prejudices, ambitions, and expe- 
diencies in the concepts of freedom, justice, 
tolerance, and charity acquired here. 

The generations pass away swiftly in the 
outer world. They pass even more swiftly 
here in this dedicated grove. Here a genera- 
tion acquires high purpose in 2 years and 
marches out to promote general advance to- 
ward the sublime end for which man was 
created. In the outer world a generation of 
30 years seemingly passes no less swiftly, per- 
haps because preoccupation witp the mate- 
rial is more furiously consuming than the 
eager and delightful quest for the holy grail 
of knowledge. 
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Over the years I have listened to many 
commencement exhortations—some by men 
whose shadows are long in history—and I 
must confess that all I can remember is 
growing uncomfortable as time wore on. I 
do not remember a single line of the various 
confessions of failure of past generations and 
ringing calls to end past failures. Today I 
discover why. It is the commencement 
speaker who drinks deep of enriching exper- 
ience. I learn from these hallowed sur- 
roundings, from the good teachers who have 
taught you from your proud parents and 
friends, and from you who go forth this day. 
Most unhappily, I cannot bring as much as I 
take away. 

I do not have, as a golden key to success, 
the answers to tHe problems of the world nor 
to those you will meet as you proceed upon 
your rendezvous with destiny. The answers 
were given to you here in the disciplining of 
the human mind and the human spirit. Here 
you learned to acquire knowledge and to 
live together in a joyous companionate that 
goes back through various institutions of 
learning down the aisles of time to the acad- 
ema of Plato and to the dim dawn of man- 
kind when our cromagnon ancestors painted 
on the walls of firelit caves. 

Each generation of students has had its 
awareness of truth.. Each found men at- 
tempting to strangle truth through selfish- 
ness, greed, lust, envy, and pride. The 
smothering of truth is undertaken by words 
in compromises for material advantage at the 
expense of spiritual values. Today the outer 
world echoes and reechoes with the sound of 
furious words, beguiling words, lying words, 
and frightened words. There is tumult and 
shouting over nationalism and international- 
ism, liberalism, and reaction, public good 
and public bad, good policy and bad policy, 
peace and war, social justice and social in- 
justice, collectivism and capitalism, totali- 
tarianism and individualism, and so on and 
on and on. With the deafening volume of 
talk there is great distortion. This is unfor- 
tunate because many words have lost their 
meanings and their values, making truth 
which shines here, so hard to find in the 
outer world. Truth has long been the rarest 
of gems for all its abundance. 

Today we are engaged in a titanic strug- 
gle between the forces of freedom and the 
forces of slavery. One hesitates to use the 
term forces of democracy, just as one hesi- 
tates: to use the term liberal, because both 
have been distorted by deliberate malice. 
The most brutal of dictators can claim to 
be the champion of true democracy. Many 
politicians distort the word in catering for 
applause and support in surrendering to the 
whims and greeds of the masses. Too often 
organized politics has become no more than 
organized greed with banners of parties be- 
ing raised aloft as symbols of principles-when 
they merely mask, like the red handkerchief 
of the magician, abject surrender of princi- 
ples. Politicians of today are too concerned 
with giving the people what they want and 
too little with what concerned our Founding 
Fathers, giving the people what is good for 
them. 

As for so-called liberals, the great blight of 
the breed today is that although their causes 
profess to be born from impatience with 
tyranny, oppression, special privilege, and 
license, the liberals are more disposed to hate 
than to love, destroy than to build, scream 
than to teach, and boast than to accomplish. 
It is no wonder, then, that the darkest of 
despots can claim to be the truest of lib- 
erals. Perhaps it is because so many profes- 
sing liberals, like so many despots, seem to 
have little confidence in God, even those 
who profess some measure of religious ob- 
servance. They seem to place their re’iance 
in stirring up passionate and unquestion- 
ing support for their own intolerances. A 
despot and a liberal of today are tolerant 
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only, apparently, when they have their own 
way. 

The clash of rival ideologies—east and 
west—dividing our world today, like 
the. conflicting beliefs which divided our 
country—north and south—when _ this 
school was founded, has developed disturb. 
ing trends. Some see us edging to dis- 
aster because we have abandoned beliefs of 
our Founding Fathers and made the Central 
Government strong and powerful. These see 
big government as dangerous and as de- 
manding as the big-brother concepts of to- 
talitarianism. Others see us inviting our 
own destruction in surrenders of measures 
of freedom, even temporarily, in order to 
fight totalitarianism. These fears have been 
sounded in .various corridors of our social 
life, but most recently in education. 

Our system of education has come under 
attack in what we know as the space age, 
Only a few months ago it was the atomic 
age. Ages are crowding one another's heels 
where they used to stride across, centuries, 
Our system of education was good enough 
to usher in the age of independence, the in- 
dustrial age, and the atomic age. Suddenly 
we are hearing that it is not good enough for 
us now because it is not creating enough 
scientists. Supposedly we need more scien- 
tists—and I am not sure just what a scien- 
tist is as the word is being bandied about 
today—to keep us from being overwhelmed 
and destroyed. Let us first determine 
whether we want our educational system to 
be geared to the production of stientists any 
more than we want a scientist for our dic- 
tator. 

In many respects those popularly regarded 
as scientists are frequently among the most 
unintelligent among us. At first flush this 
may seem like a most foolish statement in 
view of the many miracles that men of 
science have worked among us, not except- 
ing 144-ton satellites. However, it must be 
noted that these achievements are not nec- 
essarily the accomplishments of great intel- 
lects, although great intellects may have ini- 
tiated the bases of accomplishment. Neither 
we nor the scientists have demonstrated fit- 
ness to control or handie the great discov- 
eries. The conquests of physical science to- 
day are due to minute and extensive observa- 
tion conducted by armies of scientists. They 
have come largely from trial and error. 
There have been hundreds, thousands and _ 
millions of trials and an occasional success, 
Men may spend their whole lifetime to pro- 
duce nothing more valuable than a chain of 
errors, and yet not have worked in vain, 
Dogged patience, more than brilliance of 
mind, would seem to be the essential of men 
of science. . 

Concentration on science may create a rich 
but generally unquestioning oasis in young 
minds, which is undoubtedly why dictators, 
who fear challenge, strive to emphasize & 
corner of the vast human continent. They 
know it is well-rounded and unfettered edu- 
cation, which transforms the minds of the 
young into productive and challenging forces 
for our liberty. There is no reason why 
scientists should “be selected to rule us any 
more than any group among us should be 
entrusted to rule over the rest, or any one 
man, for that matter, should be made the 
master of any other man. 

Nor is there any reason why all our insti- 
tutions should be made big on the theory that 
big education is better than little education, 
any more than big government is necessarily 
better than little government. Incidentally, 
the first liberals were those who wanted to 
curb government; now they are insisting 
that the Government can do almost any- 
thing better. No doubt there is room for re- 
form in our educational system. There is 
room for improvement in an human. 


But the evils in education are not to be 
cured by bigness or patterning all our educi 
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tion after the automation methods of the 
giants among the educational institutions. 

There is already too much dominance and 
experimentation in our education by the 
larger institutions. A short time ago every- 
thing was progressive education. Educa- 
tional practice in America was revolutionized 
through a new pedagogy which emphasized 
democratic and vocational instruction as de- 
veloped by one who fancied himself an edu- 
cational philosopher. The evils of this expe- 
timentation carried beyond his goals by 
enthusiastic followers are now upon us. We 
are being told Johnny can’t read, write, or 
figure. Even so, other enthusiasts want to 
make every student a scientist or somewhat 
of a scientist. 

Let us always remember that our educa- 
tional system is founded on freedom of 
choice. A student, and not the Government, 
can decide whether or not he should go to 
college. This is good. He can choose to go 
to a large or a small college. This also is 
good. To me the small college is every bit 
as important in our educational system as 
the large college. In fact, I firmly believe 
it is more so, The small college is much 
like the minor poet, who sings to make life 
more beautiful, more happy, and more 
worthwhile. In inviting us to know beauty, 
one another, and God, the songs of the 


simpler poet are like feathers from the- 


wings of angels. 

In the large college men of learning dwell 
in ivory towers, feeding frequently on pride. 
They condescend to teach a few, usually 
graduates. It is possible to go through some 
of our institutions without ever being 
taught by a full professor. Teaching in fel- 
lowship and friendship is almost unknown. 
Toc often the men in the ivory towers shout 
down from their high perches, “this is true 
be cause I, me, say it is so.” It is in the 
small colleges we find the spirit of learning 
of the glorious days of Greece and the 
bright dawn of the Renaissance. Teacher 
and pupil become friends, even as did Socra- 
tes and Plato, the Master and His disciples, 
and Raphael and Romano and Penni. We 
cannot let this spirit of intimacy and com- 
panionship die. 

The large schools can and do take care-of 
themselves, They have vast and often in- 
genious programs for raising funds and re- 
cruiting professors. There is a furious 
struggle in these acknowledged upper eche- 
lons to get at the top by gathering winners 
of various academic honors, and an even 
more furious race to have a faculty which 
produces books, so that.it would seem that 
many professors must publish or perish. It 
is doubtful that all this striving produces 
any better education, because the same 
truths are available to all. Here in a com- 
parative backwater, I like to feel, there is 
learning for learning’s sake. 

Here men who love learning and love their 
fellowmen, or they would not be here, peo- 
ple the minds of the young with the great 
thoughts of the great past so that they may 
think the great thoughts of the great fu- 
ture. Here the end is not to produce mas- 
ters of our Government or captains of in- 
dustry, or leaders of various fields, so much 
as to produce solid men and women of firm 
faith in the values and firm faith in the 
ideals upon which our forefathers built 
more peace of mind than. we know. It 
could be that we all have to catch up on 
this faith and when we do we shall end the 
disturbances in our society and regain the 
step with material things and sciences that 
our forefathers enjoyed. 

We Americans have given our young more 
schooling than any other people know and 
more than any other generation has known. 
We have made our farmers men not peasants. 
We have given our workers more leisure than 
the privileged knew not long back. And we 
have given women more freedom and equal-— 
ity than they khew at any time in history. 
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All this has been done under our form of 
government and under our educational sys- 
tem with all its faults. We have been able 
to indulge our daily desires, beyond the 
dreams of those who built this Nation. Even 
so there are those among us, who dream 
strange dreams of lands they do not know 
and leaders they have not seen. They would 
have us follow strange dancing fires through 
darkness where we might be lost in morasses 
of strange isms. This Nation was made 
mighty by individual initiative and enter- 
prise, which we know as Americanism. 

To me Americanism is more than a mighty 
Nation stretching from sea to sea, more than 
a land of beauty, wealth, and plenty, more 
than a favored home of culture; more than 
a glorious story in history and more than 
the greatest manufactory of all time. Other 
nations have something of these things. To 
me Americanism is freedom. Freedom is our 
gift and our strength. Under God our fore- 
fathers instituted firm and expressed limita- 
tion of government, a system which purged 
the body politic of class strife and group 
antagonism. Our system enabled us to fuse 
many races, creeds, and backgrounds into one 
mighty tribe, justly rejoicing in the title of 
American. 

For more than five generations our people 
have forged upward and onward, through 
various stages of progress, to achieve stand- 
ards that have astonished and inspired the 
world. Our freedom has accomplished much. 
It does not owe its origin to decaying govern- 
ments of the Old World. Our form of gov- 
ernment, dedicated to God, makes us masters 
of our. political fate, not the slaves of a po- 
litical system. Our form of government was 
a torch of liberty enkindled in a world dark 
with monarchy. Not since man first struck 
fire has man received anything more warm- 
ing than this beacon of freedom. 

Now the world is threatened with a new 
form of despotism more terrible and more 
demanding than monarchy. Our way is not 
the way of regimentation and channeling and 
guaranties at the expense of freedom under 
foreign isms, such as communism, fascism, 
and nazism—the red, black, and brown 
manifestations of socialism. Freemen are 
prey to the greed in the lures of socialism 
and vulnerable to its confusions. Confu- 
sions come from forgetting the values learned 
in our educational system through selfish- 
ness and quest for power. Confusion comes 
also, from surrendering these values through 
complacency, compromise, and opportunism. 

In the world of education we are beset by 
storms of confusion over academic freedom, 
as though there is a special kind of freedom 
peculiar to teaching. The obligation of the 
teacher is to point the way of truth, more 
especially to bring the student to arrive at 
truth by his own thinking. It is not the 
function of the teacher to convert by sup- 
pressing any part of the truth or by ridi- 
culing any thinking he cannot refute. Nor 
is it the function of the teacher to poison 
the minds of students with his own preju- 
dices, his own hates or his own passions. 

True academic freedom is a sacred inherit- 
ance from the wisdom of the past, tempered 
by the revelations of God. In true academic 
freedom, such as you know here, there is 
discipline of teacher and student so that 
the one may teach truthfully and the other 
employ his reason to the full extent of 
his ability. ; 

Academic freedom, like any other freedom, 
is not to be distorted by the shrill cries of 
any vocal group, no matter how literate. 
It is constant of itself because of its heritage 
from the eternal truth. The confusion of 
tense times and special interests may divert 
us from freedom at times, as may mediocrity 
in our public men and indifference on our 
part to the form of despotism now working 
among us. 

Totalitarianism is-the enemy of mankind; 
and freedom; armed with learning, its. pro- 
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tector. Under totalitarianism Godless and 
power-mad men would enslave their fellow 
men. They seek to rule the world. This 
satanic system cannot live in the light of 
learning held by freedom. Totalitarianism 
can live only in shadows. As the light of 
learning, carried by freedom, penetrates the 
darknesses, slavery dies. 

Under our freedom and through our edu- 
cational system we have paced the world 
spiritually. We have harnessed the earth, 
the seas and the skies. We have made 
music, sung songs, woven tales, painted pic- 
tures, fashioned the elements into things of 
beauty, taught the young and preached the 
word. We have given of our better natures. 
Truly ours has been a happy and fruitful 
blend of genius, for all our faults and 
fumblings. 

Here each of you has been given a candle 
lit for freedom on the ancient altar of 
learning. This fire has burned against the 
various darknesses of tyranny and the howl- 
ing winds of confusion. The candles in 
our hands are sputtering under the inexor- 
able action of time. But we guarded that 
flame, which was placed in our hands, 
Straight and tall, as yours now is. We kept 
it a beacon for all our stumblings and all 
our transgressions, against the darkness of 
ignorance and tyranny. Go you and do 
likewise. 





A Brief Summary of H. R. 12676—The 
Simpson-Dorn-Davis-Bailey Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following summary: 

A Brier SumMARY OF H. R. 12676—THE 

Srmpson-Dorn-Davis-BAILEY BILL 


The bill would extend. the President’s 
authority to enter into trade agreements for 
2 years to June 30, 1960. He would be 
authorized to maKe maximum reductions of 
10 percent, in two 5-percent annual cuts, 
on the many rates not cut the full 15 percent 
permitted by the 1955 act. 

Two major safeguards, one preventive, the 
other remedial, are included for domestic 
producers injured or threatened with injury 
from imports linked to tariff cuts. 

1. Peril Point: The bill changes procedures 
whereby the State Department currently pre- 
pares the bargaining list for trade agree- 
ments negotiations, and, instead, makes the 
Tariff Commission responsible for its prepa- 
ration. In the process the Commission de- 
termines peril points for the items on the 
list in two categories: (1) the extent of tariff 
reductions that can be made on any listed 
articles without threatening injury to Amer- 
ican producers, and (2) the tariff increases, 
or quotas, necessary on any other listed 
articles to avoid such injury. More definite 
cost criteria than at present are to be em- 
ployed by the Commission. Any agreement 
which fails to comply with any peril points 
cannot become effective for the pertinent ar- 
ticles unless Congress approves the conces- 
sions. 

2. Escape Clause: Escape clause investi- 
gations would be cut from 9 to 6 month, and 
the Tariff Commission recommendations 
would go not only to the President but to 
Congress. They would become law unless 
Congress, on Presidential request, within 60 
days, enacted a bill providing otherwise. In 
its escape clause action the Commission 
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would be requirea to recommend a quota if 
the maximum permissible @uty increase 
would not prevent or remedy injury to a 
domestic industry. 

National Security: “Definite procedures 
and criteria are incorporated in the investi- 
gatory process whereby the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and the Pres- 
ident determine whether imports are threat- 
ening national security. If a threat exists 
the bill requires the President to increase 
pertinent tariff rates, and/or set quotas. A 
3-month time limit is set on ODM’s investi- 
gation. 

Agricultural Commodities: Direct access 
to the Tariff Commission is provided for de- 
terminations and remedial action in the case 
of imports of agricultural products which are 
interfering with Government programs. 





Milk Sanitation Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I present 
a letter dated April 15, 1958, directed to 
me by Dr. Daniel Bergsma, New Jersey 
State commissioner of health, regarding 
H. R. 7794, with a copy of a letter of the 
same date addressed to our colleague, the 
Honorable JoHN BELL WILLIAMS, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Health and 
Science, House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

I also present a letter, dated May 29, 
1958, from Mr. J. Palmer Murphy, man- 
ager, distribution division of the Greater 
Paterson Chamber of Commerce, Pater- 
son, N. J., giving reasons why the cham- 
ber and the New Jersey Milkmen’s As- 
sociation are opposed to H. R. 7794 and 
a like bill, S. 2727, now pending before 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. : 

The letters follow: 

STATE OF New JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Trenton, April 15, 1958. 
Congressman GORDON CANFIELD, 
United States House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN CANFIELD: As Congress- 
man from New Jersey, I consider it advisable 
to bring to your attention my thinking re- 
garding H. R. 7794 on which a hearing is 
being conducted April 17 and 18, this week. 
I have enclosed copy of my letter to Con- 
gressman JOHN BELL WILLIAMS on this mat- 
ter which is self-explanatory. Additionally, 
I believe it would be helpful for you to learn 
of a particularly undesirable facet of said act 
insofar as its effect upon public health in 
New Jersey is concerned. 

Under the provisions of section 7 (b) (5) 
which admits of the hazard to public health 
from milk of brucella infected herds—milk 
would be permitted to be shipped into New 


Jersey for at least 1 year from the date of 


enactment of the act under either plan A 
or plan B, I mention “1 year” advisedly for 
the reason that under the United States 
Standard Milk Ordinance and Code, which 
controls administration under the act (pp. 
49 and 51, item Ir, cows—health), it is con- 
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templated that dairy cattle under plan B 
would not be free of brucella infection in less 
than 3 years from the date such plan became 
effective. New Jersey prohibits the intro- 
duction fn the State of any milk from herds 
not proved to be free of brucella infection. 
The effect of H. R. 7794, therefore? would 
be to increase the hazard to public health 
in New Jersey, particularly in this regard. 
In view of the above and enclosed, I am 
hopeful that you might take such action 
as you deem appropriate in the protection of 
the public health of the citizens of this State. 
Very truly yours, 
DANIEL BERGSMA, M. D., M. P. H., 
State Commissioner of Health. 





STATE oF NEw JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Trenton, April 15, 1958. 
Congressman JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Health 

and Science, House Committee on 

Foreign and Interstate Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN WILLIAMS: I respect- 
fully submit the following comments for your 
consideration regarding the proposed Na- 
tional Milk Sanitation Act of 1957. 

I agree with the policy as expressed in H.R. 
7794 that there should be uniformity in the 
standards of wholesomeness for milk and in 
the administration thereof. However, I do 
not believe H. R. 7794 will effect its purpose 
in that regard: The act fs based upon the 
United States Standard Milk Ordinance and 
Code which is used in the public health edu- 
cation program of the United States Public 
Health Service. Said ordinance and code 
contains many permissive and alternate pro- 
visions. As designed, it allows for many 
varying results and interpretations. This is 
so because said ordinance and code was pre- 
pared as a guide for review and necessary 
amendment by a State considering enact- 
ment of such legislation. Remedial measures 
built into the act are inadequate. 

I respectfully suggest that it would be ad- 
visable to conduct a conference with repre- 
sentatives of all whose interests would be af- 
fected by legislation on this subject matter 
to work out mutually satisfactory legislation 
which would effectively accomplish the policy 
expressed in section 2 of H. R. 7794. 

Very truly yours, 
DANIEL BerGcsma, M. D., M. P. H., 
State Commissioner of Health. 
GREATER PATERSON CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, 
Paterson, N.J., May 20, 1958. 
Hon. Gorpon CANFIELD, 
Paterson, N. J. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN CANFIELD: The New 
Jersey Milkmen’s Association and the Greater 
Paterson Chamber of Commerce, after con- 
sultation with boards of health in this area, 


believe H. R. 7794, cited as the National Milk 


Sanitation Act of 1957, to be a very bad bill 
and we urge your opposition to it or to its 
identical bill, S. 2727. 

New Jersey has some of the highest stand- 
ards of milk sanitation of any State in the 
country. The purpose of these two bills is to 
lower the sanitation code for milk in the 
Eastern States, bringing it to a lower level 
comparable to that in effect in the Mid- 
western States. : 

We believe it to be more advisable that the 
States be permitted to set their own stand- 
ards rather than have Federal standards 
adopted. ; 

We trust that you will oppose this legis- 
lation. 


Sincerely yours, 
J. PALMER Mourpnryr, 


Manager, Distribution Division, 





June 2 
Moral Leadership and Character Building 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, on May 20, 
Capt. Jack Noel, Assistant Chief of the 
Bureau of Personnel, addressed the an- 
nual meeting of the eastern district of 
the Boy Scouts. I feel that his speech on 
that occasion in Akron is very signifi- 
cant and encouraging, and would like to 
call your attention to his remarks. 

The address follows: 

MoRAL LEADERSHIP AND CHARACTER BUILDING 


It is a pleasure and a distince privilege to 
be with you tonight and to discuss briefly 
some of the mutual problems we face. Boy 
Scout leaders and Naval officers have much 
in common. First, we both deal with young 
men. More than half our Navy men are un- 
der 21, most of these are in their teens. Sec- 
ondly, we both have very similar objectives 
in leading our young men. Of course, our 
basic and overriding objective -is combat 
readiness and yours, I am quite aware, has 
nothing to do with military matters. But 
to achieve our objective, we know that we 
must teach our young men a sense of respon- 
sibility, to be cooperative, alert, good ship- 
mates and to be good citizens, inside the 
Navy when on liberty. Is not this pretty 
much what you teach your scouts? 

I would say, of our two efforts, yours is 
the more significant. As the twig is bent, 
so grows the bough. We in the Navy must 
take the young men as they come of age. If 
the home and the schools and the church and 
important organizations like Boy Scouts of 
America do a good job, ours is made much 
easier. 

When we speak or think of the Navy there 
may spring to our mind’s eye an organiza- 
tion, a vast collection of offices and bureaus, 
a ship or a field full of Navy aircraft. A more 
accurate image would be that of men, per- 
sons. At this moment, in the far flung bas- 
tions of the free world, Navy men are on duty 
in aircraft, in ships and ashore in the field. 

You all recall, I’m certain, how old Scrooge 
in Dicken’s A Christmas Carol was, in his 
dream, transported about London to look in 
on various households. Let us take a similar 
journey, in our imagination, and look into a 
few outposts of America’s first line of defense, 
the Navy. 

Here is a tent in a muddy field in Okinawa. 
A Marine captain is working late on plans 
for a field exercise for his company. He has 
been with his men ail day, teaching, super- 
vising, inspecting, listening, evaluating. He 
can soldier as well as any of his men, and 
better than most. He leads them on every 
march: And in the evening he does his pa- 
perwork, makes out his reports, plans ahead. 
His are not troops playing games, this Ma- 
rine outfit is combat equipped, living in: the 
field, trained to a razor edge, physically har- 
dened, ready to fight. Their families are on 
the other side of the world, it may be well 
over a year before they will see them. 

We turn south, on our magic carpet, and — 





destroyers 
rying a big bone in their teeth. 
room of one of the destroyers we see the gang 
on watch, a chief petty officer is in charge. 
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These men are enjoying the luxury of a 
~ watch in 8, 4 on, 8 off. Often they stand 4 
on and 4 off when sustained high-speed op- 
erations or shortage of qualified men so de- 
mands. In addition to their watches these 
men have cleaning stations and instruction 
periods. They will be away from their home 
ports and families for 8 months, a few 
months at home operating, and then de- 
ployed again. " 

There is one more man I would like you 
to see. He is sitting in the ready room of'a 
carrier cruising off the African coast in the 
Mediterranean. He has his flight gear on 
and is waiting for the word to man his A3D. 
He pilots an attack plane, the heavy nu- 
clear punch of the 6th Fleet. His job has 
few equals for demanding skill, stamina, 
courage, and judgment. He not only must 
fly his incredibly complicated plant but must 
get it to its selected target. He too is away 
from home. 

I’ve gone through this brief fantasy to 
help you visualize the men whom I serve 
They are the Navy, we who man the estab- 
lishment that supports them are of no par- 
ticular significance so long as they, the men 
in the fleet, are motivated, trained, equipped, 
and led. i 

In an era of exciting technology we are 
often bemused by the staggering problems of 
what weapon? how many? what cost? what 
organization? We tend to lose sight of the 
men and women, the sailors and marines who 
individually and collectively are the primary 
factors in the defense of the United States. 

The relationship of military people to the 
remainder of our society has historically been 
a simple one. The United States was 
founded in an atmosphere of profound dis- 
trust and distaste for things military, dis- 
taste for the continuous wars that had 
plagued Europe, for the oppression of citizen 
by soldier. For the first century and a half 
of our Republic the small military forces 
lived in their Army posts and Navy yards 
and bases in quiet isolation, apart from the 
mainstream of American life. Even the 
First World War changed things very little. 

World War II has changed matters radi- 
cally. The military man’s role in the cold 
war is important—he defends his society 
merely by existing—he also places on it an 
almost intolerable burden of deferise ex- 
penditures. It is high time, therefore, that 
we face the human issues involved fairly 
and squarely. 

The first and foremost of these issues is 
that of leadership. What sort of leaders do 
we need? What sort do we have? 

It can be stated as an axiom that the very 
best leadership of Navy men is needed, not 
only because it is a@ military necessity, vital 
to combat readiness, but because it is a social 
responsibility. The youths that come into 
the Navy are a trust, an important civic re- 
sponsibility. In one sense the Navy is en- 
trusted with a large share of a vital national 
resource, young men. 

These youths bring into the Navy all the 
virtues and shortcomings of our society. The 
virtues you know well—allow me to stress 
the failings. 

Major crime has increased in the last dec- 
ade four times as fast as the population has 
increased. Of this n crime 42 percent 
is committed by youths 17 and under. The 
FBI has estimated that soon 20 percent of 
all young men 
the time they 


that 
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and cranny of the Naval Establishment. 
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program has two major aspects, effective per- 
sonal supervision based on moral responsi- 
bility. . There is nothing radically new here— 
we are going back and revitalizing the tradi- 
tional ideals and standards of good leader- 
ship.. I would like to tell you something 
about our plans. 

The seed was planted in 1953, when a group 
of naval chaplains, drawing on their own 
experience and upon the readily volunteered 
resources of naval and civilian people,, began 
@ long-range study of the problem of moral 
leadership in the modern world.- The scene 
has been the Navy, but the lessons learned are 
applicable to men and women everywhere. 

Instead of preaching to the men, the chap- 
lains talked to them and drew.them out, and 
the men preached to them. And what de- 
veloped clarified moral issues and produced 
guidance for which men saw necessity and 
value. 

Then came the dramatic breakthrough. 
The chaplains found that their materials, 
where properly used, could lead not only to 
@ man’s understanding of his moral respon- 
sibilities in the world, but also to an,im- 
provement in his morale, zeal, sense of mis- 
sion, pride in his work, efficiency, devotion 
to duty, and feeling of patriotism, and, as a 
bonus, greater happiness and success in his 
job. At this point our line officers took over 
the program. 

And the naval leader who enhanced his 
sense of personal responsibility, who clari- 
fied and vitalized his moral leadership of 
others, found great improvements in the 
efficiency and strength of his command. 

So we began to receive reports like these: 

A cruiser reduced courts-martial to a frac- 
tion. 

A destroyer found that an hour a week 
spent on moral leadership repaid the officers 
with many hours of freedom from discipli- 
nary problems. 

An aircraft squadron reported an increase 
in reenlistments—and an increase in pro- 
motions. The men were studying and ad- 
vancing themselves faster—they had found 
themselves in the Navy. 

Another squadron reported that men be- 
gan to work on their own responsibility. 
Before long, many of them could be spared 
for other duties. And there was a 50-percent 
increase in work accomplished. 

The men and officers of many commands 
were given an understanding of their mis- 
sion in life as well as in the Navy. 

These principles will have repercussions 
in other services and in civilian life. As the 
circle widens, new ideas, better methods, 
and better results will be found. The 
process of moral decay is a vicious circle, 
with each person and each level in society 
afflicting the others. But so is the process 
of moral revitalization. The United States 


‘Navy has challenged itself and the Nation 


to do bettér. Here are our first steps; others 
are welcome to join us. 

The Secretary of the Navy last week signed 
a@ general order directing all naval commands 
to demonstrate, teach, and enforce the prin- 
ciples of moral leadership laid down in 
Navy Regulations, the Fighting Man’s Code 
of Conduct, and in the United States 
Constitution. 

We have established a special staff to de- 
velop and carry forward-the work that has 
been pioneered, and to improve the increase 
enlightened principles found to be effective. 

The Chief of Naval-Air Training already 
has underway throughout his command such 
@ program, a pilot program, the nucleus of 
many more to follow. 
ar essence of the expanded program is 


Each person in the naval service will be 
called upon to review his own behavior, his 
precepts, his example, his sense of moral 
responsibility. 

Each command will be provided with ma- 
terials and methods that have been found 
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effective for helping modern men and wom- 
en see and understand their mission in the 
Navy and their responsibilities as free citi- 
zens in a free, but menaced world. 

Ten years ago, we made a beginning by 
observing and measuring the size of the prob- 
lem: the numbers of disciplinary cases, the 
lost time due to absenteeism, the numbers of 
men who fail to reenlist. At that time we 
could not promise a solution. 

Today we see that solutions are possible. 
Trends of moral decay can be reversed. Steps 
toward moral greatness can be taken. 

This is our challenge: We have found 
the things to do; we know that results are 
possible. The first step is to admit the exist- 
ence of the problem; the second is to demand 
that all_hands try to do something about it; 
the third step is to provide tested materials 
and techniques for the use of all persons in 
authority. 


We in the Navy feel it vital that our young 
men learn about their responsibilities and 
obligations as free, Christian citizens. Youth 
needs purpose, direction and ideals—we pro- 
pose to furnish them. We are taking a fresh 
look at ourselves; if our officers and petty 
officers cannot measure up to the highest 


' standards we will take positive action for im- 


provement. 


There is already evidence that this new 
concept of effective leadership based on 
moral responsibility is being well received 
by Navy men. Young men and women seem 
eager for help in giving meaning to their 
lives. 


The homespun virtues our country needs 
today; devotion to duty, hard work, order 
and self-discipline, can be engendered only by 
an effort on the part of all of us. The Navy 
proposes to do its share and more—by a 
positive action program which will, we are 
resolved, provide Navy men with the efficient, 
fruitful and morally sound leadership to 
which they as American citizens are fully 
entitled. 





Florida as a Territory of the United States 
Between 1822 and 1845 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the debate on H. R. 7999, the Alaska 
statehood bill, on May 26, 1958, my good 
friend and colleague from Florida, Rep- 
resentative Hatey, called the attention 
of the Members to an error found on 
page 4 of the report of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs on the 
bill then under consideration. The com- 
mittee report listed 24 States outside the 
area of the 13 Original States accord- 
ing to years which elapsed between or- 
ganization as territories and admittance 
to statehood. The committee listing in- 
dicated that the State of Florida, like 
California and Texas, had no period of 
territoryhood but came directly into the 
Union without undergoing the tutelage 
that all other States had. 

On behalf of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
I regret this érror and want to assure 
all Members that Florida went through 
the same procedure in being admitted 
to the Union as did 33 other States. 
Florida was organized as a territory on 
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March 30, 1822, and was admitted to 
the Union on March 3, 1845. During 
that 23-year period 5 great Americans 
represented the Territory of Florida as 
Delegate to the Congress of the United 
States. ‘They were the Honorable Jo- 
seph M. Hernadz, Hon. Henry W. Con- 
way, Hon. Joseph M. White, Hon. 
Charles Downing, and Hon. David Levy. 





Newman Honors Dr. Conn for His 
Accomplishments 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, one in 
a while a grateful people honor a man 
who has given his life to a great cause. 

Just now the village of Newman, Ill. 
has paid honor to Dr. Hugh Irving Conn. 

My friendship with Dr. Conn extends 
back for more than 20 years. No man I 
know has devoted himself more to his 
profession, to his community, and to his 
friends than Dr. Conn. This devotion 
has been without reservation. He has 
been not only a practitioner of medicine, 
but a community leader who has spent 
his time, money, and energy, and has 
given of himself unselfishly. 

In the Friday, May 30, issue of the 
Champaign-Urbana (Ill.) News Gazette, 
an editorial told of Dr. Conn’s accom- 
plishments and it does that far better 
than I. I append the editorial herewith 
in order that people who read these col- 
umns may know abcut an able practi- 
tioher of medical arts, a wonderful citi- 
zen of his community, and a fine 


American. 
The article follows: 
NEWMAN Honors Dr. CONN FOR His 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


“The real measure of a man is measured 
not by his extraordinary accomplishments, 
but by the accumulation of day to day good 
works.” 

That is part of the foreword of a booklet, 
“Quest,” chronicling and picturing the life 
and deeds of Dr. Hugh Irving Conn of 
Newman. 

And it’s the reason why countless friends 
of the longtime physician and surgeon— 
from the Newman vicinity and other areas— 
are joining hands for a special 2-day “Dr. 
Conn Day” celebration opening Saturday in 
Newman. 

This is a highly deserved tribute to a fine 
man, outstanding medical practitioner, civic 
leader, and good neighDor. 

The booklet prepared by Dr. H. I. Conn’s 
legion of friends for this community recog- 
nition of his longtime services makes this 
significant comment, after listing the scores 
of ways in which the doctor has helped the 
community and its people: 

“In addition to his contributions through 
his personal projects, Dr. Conn is recognized 
as a stanch backer of any promotion de- 
signed to aid the progress of his community.” 

What more could any man ask of those 
who know him, than words like those? 

Hugh Irving Corin * * * schoolboy, medi- 
cal student, physician and surgeon, school 
board member, first honorary alumnus of 
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Newman High School, Presbyterian Church 
deacon, charter member of Newman Kiwanis 
and former governor of the Illinois-Eastern 
Iowa district of Kiwanis, active in Spastic 
Paralysis Research Foundation, charter 
member of Newman American Legion Post, 
Master Mason and active in work of several 
Masonic bodies * * * those are a few high- 
lights of a capable, energetic, farsighted, 
civic-conscious citizen. 

And above all, the people of Newman and 
hundreds of others who have benefitted 
from Dr..Conn’s friendship and services, 
laud and applaud Dr. Conn on this special 
weekend as a friend. 

One of his many close friends, a retired 
minister from Mattoon, said _in a special 
tribute printed in this commemorative book- 
let about Dr. Conn: 

“He has given more of himself, more of 
his time, more of his money, according to 
his ability, for the benefit of humanity than 
any man I know in this section of our 
State.” ‘ 

We think this recognition sponsored by 
the Newman Community Council is a 
wonderful idea. We wish to add our sincere 
congratulations, along with thousands of 
others, to Dr. Conn. 





Youth Recognition 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, recently the Manitowoc Herald- 
Times, of Manitowoc, Wis., expressed its 
confidence in the youth of the Manitowoc 
area in a refreshing way. 

On May 17, the Herald-Times devoted 
its entire front page to the constructive 
and worthwhile accomplishments of in- 
dividual boys and girls and of youth or- 
ganizations. It provided a startling con- 
trast to the emphasis too often placed 
by the press on the acts of delinquency 
and wrongdoing by small fractions of 
our youth population. 

Typical of the stories carried on the 
front page was an article which told 
how Dale Reiner, a junior at Manitowoc’s 
Lincoln High School, has become, 
through his own efforts and initiative 
one of the Middle West’s leading re- 
searchers and authorities on the com- 
mon bumblebee. The accomplishments 
of this typical 17-year-old American boy 
should give us renewed confidence in the 
ability and perserverance of the vast 
majority of our younger citizens. 

The idea behind the newspaper’s rec- 
ognition to the youth of the Manitowoc 
area was well expressed in a front page 
editorial. I include it herewith as p 
of my remarks: 

Pace TeL.ts Younc Fo.x Acriviries 
Youth of our community, our area, our 
State, and of our Nation are trustees ofpos- 
terity, a famous writer once said. We agree 
with him. : ‘ 

In fact, we’re so sold on our Manitowoc 

area youth that we have decided to give them 


looking on—that almost everything that is 
great has been done by youth. 
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Frequently we in the newspaper profes. 
sion are criticized for mot recognizing 
youth—for publicizing the good things youth 
does. Of course, it must not be overlooked 
that a newspaper is only a mirror of com- 
munity activity and that there is good news 
along with the bad news. 

But too seldom do the critics take stock 
of what kings of news appear daily in the 
columns of a newspaper. The pictures and 
stories about youth that are printed here 
represent only a part of what was the daily 
report on them this past week. 

Each department in the editorial depart- 
ment—sports, women’s section, rural report- 
ers, general reporters, and the wire disk— 
was asked to contribute one news story or a 
picture. We were flooded. Actually, what 
appears on this page today is but.a portion 
of what was offered by the news staff which 
became enthusiastic about the idea. 

Elsewhere in the paper are more pictures 
and stories about youth, but they are not 
concentrated. No effort was made to pick the 
cream of the contributions for the special 
page. 

We hope you'll like what we’ve done, and 
we will appreciate your comment. 

As we started to say—we’re sold on youth 
and this is a way of our saying so in a con- 
crete manner. 





License To Kill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 26, 1958 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
our committee, Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, has recently reported H. R. 
11078, a bill to foster small-boat safety. 
In this connection, I should like to call 
the attention of my colleagues to an arti- 
cle written by Capt. Albert Begelman, of 
Great Neck, Long Island, N. Y. Captain 
Begelman is a boat captain and manager 
of the Maritime Coast Pilots, and should, 
if anyone, know the necessity for safety 
rules and regulations governing the op- 
erations of small boats. License To Kill 
was printed in the May issue of Man 
About Town, a community publication of 
Great Neck: 

License To Eri. 

rs (By Capt. A. Begelman) 

License to kill. This is what the safety 
experts often call the certificates granted by 
the States to those who qualify in road tests. 
These tests, although they may not be suffi- 


cient to the experts, at least insure 
that a would-be motorist is familiar with 





basic rules of the road, to keep to the right, ' 


to stop on red, to pass on the left and so on. 

It is terrifying to think that millions of 
Americans put out from shore each year in 
powered motorboats without so much as & 
license to kill. The fastest growing sport in 
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average small craft develops more than half 
the power of a fast automobile—and there 
are no brakes. ” 

Every summer newspapers run items—~ 
small ones, to be sure—about accidents. 
Two powerboats crash. A speedboat capsized 
a rowboat because the operator didn’t realize 
that boats have wakes. A sailboat falls on its 


side, luffng to get out of the way of a power-— 


boat whose owner never heard that sail has 
the right of way over power craft. And so 
on and on. Casualties have not reached ca- 
tastrophic proportions for a number of rea- 
sons. But this happy state may not last for- 
ever as boating fits more and more into the 
budget of the average income, and the yacht 
basins near*metropolitan areas become ever 
more congested. 

Any prospective boatowner, as well as 
those who already captain their own craft, 
ean help assure their own safety by avail- 
ing themselves of the services of two or- 
ganizations dedicated to making the ways of 
the sea known to part-time mariners. A 
knowledge of maritime habits is not only a 
duty, it can be fun, lots of fun to know what 
you're doing and why things are done in such 
and such a way. In a way you will be sharing 
the same responsibility as the captain of the 
steamship United States or the commander 
of the Nautilus. For the rules are basic— 
what applies to one, applies for the most part 
to all. 

The United States Powerboat Squadron has 
for a number of years been the leading or- 
ganization of boat owners to educate ama- 
teurs. Their courses in small-boat handling 
are offered in many public and high schools. 
The first course is in elementary navigation 
and the second is more advanced. They are 
excellent and cheap, free to be exact. You 
will have the opportunity to learn how to 
read Coast and Geodetic charts, the road 
maps of the sea. You will learn how to ma- 
neuver your craft when you meet other boats 
or ships. If you feel so inclined, you can join 
the squadron for a nominal membership fee, 
receive their publications, and participate in 
their races and other activities. 

The other organization interested in your 
safety is the Coast Guard Auxiliary. The 
auxiliary offers a free courtesy motorboat.ex- 
amination during which a qualified member 
will check your craft to see that it measures 
up to regulation standards. If your boat is 
up to muster, you will be able to display a 
sticker that will keep Coast Guardsmen from 
boarding you for spot-check inspection. In 
addition, the auxiliary also presents a course 
in basic seamanship, rules of the road, and 
small-craft operation. You may join the 
auxiliary and help search and rescue activi- 
ties, join in a patrol and otherwise perform 
community service while enjoying yourself. 

Despite these efforts; there still remains a 
need for gréater supervision. Voluntary 
activity is praiseworthy but not enough. 
The government—State or Federal or both— 
has a responsibility to its citizens to main- 
tain safety on the waterways. I am not 
asking for heavy-handed regulations or the 
imposition of hundreds of laws that would 
take all the pleasure out of pleasure boat- 
ing. But I do think there is an obligation 
to see to it that people who pilot boats 
know at least as much as they do when they 
pilot automobiles. 

Some sort of tests should be required be- 
fore any person is permitted to take a boat 
away from its mooring. It should be known 
that he knows. about the work- 
ing of his boat—it may be all over by the 
time the AAA comes on the scene, parking 
is often a problem in stormy weather. An 
owner should know how to conduct himself 

other this is 
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bility is the most carefully written out rule 
of the sea. 

By enforcing safety on the water, the slo- 
gan—the life you save may be your own— 
will become outdated. The new watchword 
will be, the life you save will be your own. 
And there should be no quibbles about that. 





Widening of Calumet River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include an article which appeared 
recently in the Pointer, a newspaper 
published at Riverdale, fll. This article 
is entitled “Calumet River To Be 
Widened at Acme Bend.” It is believed 
this article will be of interest to many 
Congressmen since it concerns a project 
which is to a large extent Federal. It 
is, also, a part of the connecting link 
between the St. Lawrence seaway and 
the mid-continent of this country. The 
article follows: 


CALUMET River To Be WIDENED aT ACME 
BEND 


With the approaching opening of bids for 
the new Calumet, River Lock and Control 
Works and for channel widening operations 
at Acme Bend on the Little Calumet River, 
the United States Army Engineer District, 
Chicago, is scheduled shortly to greatly ex- 
tend the scope of its operations in complet- 
ing part 1 of the Calumet-Sag navigation 
project. 

The Calumet River lock and control works, 
bids for the construction of which are 
scheduled to be opened by the Corps of 
Engineers at its headquarters in the Mer- 
chandise Mart, May 29, will replace the 
existing and inadequate Blue Island lock 
operated by the Metropolitan Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Greater Chicago. 

In keeping with the increased proportions 
of the Cal-Sag Channel, the new lock will 
measure 110 feet in width by 1,000 feet in 
length, comparing with the present restric- 
tive dimensions of 50 by 360 feet of the 
present lock. It is expected that the Calu- 
met River lock will be completed by the 
summer of 1961, after which time the Blue 
Island lock will be removed. 

The purpose of the new lock,-as explained 
by the Corps of Engineers, will be threefold: 
To maintain necessary water levels landward 
of the lock, to assist in regulating the diver- 
sion of water from Lake Michigan, and to 
prevent polluted water from entering Lake 
Michigan at Calumet Harbor. It also will 
greatly facilitate navigation by accommo- 
dating 8-barge tows with towboat with- 
out the necessity of rearranging tows as at 
present. . 

An unusual feature of the new lock will 
be the use of steel sheet piling in the con- 
struction of the lock walls and guide walls 
instead of the customary concrete gravity 
structure. An advantage of this innovation 
lies in the fact that it will eliminate the 
comparatively high initial cost involved in 
the construction of concrete gravity walls. 

The Acme Bend improvement, located in 
a highly industrialized area of the Little 
Calumet River, will get underway shortly 
after bids on this project are opened June 

17. The proposed widening of the channel 
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at this point will greatly facilitate the move- 
ment of commercial navigation and will 
necessitate the removal of approximately 
1,200,000 cubic yards of material. It also 
will require an additional 18,400 cubic yards 
of dumped riprap. 

Meanwhile, widening of the Cal-Sag Chan- 
nel from its former restrictive width of 60 
to 225 feet is moving somewhat ahead of 
schedule. The first section of 3 miles from 
the junction of the channel with the Sani- 
tary and Ship Canal is nearing completion. 
The second 3-mile stretch toward Blue 
Island is reported approximately 75 percent 
complete, while the third section of 4 miles 
is 31.5 percent complete. Plans will be an- 
nounced at later date covering the widening 
of the remaining 6.2 miles of the Cal-Sag 
Channel. 





Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following newsletter 
of May 31, 1958: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman BRUCE ALGER) 


The Alaskan statehood bill came to a sur- 
prising conclusion when the House Mem- 
bers reversed a previous vote to pass it 208 
to 166 (only 2 Texans voted in favor— 
WRIGHT and BEcKWoRTH). Several limit- 
ing amendments previously had been ac- 
cepted. Long debate, rolicalls, and votes 
lasted through Wednesday. The expecta- 
tion now is that the Senate will kill it as 
before. I opposed the bill in view of the 
arguments against admission (see last 
week’s newsletter). 

The Reciprocal Trade bill rule (specified 
by Rules Committee to control considera- 
tion of the trade bill) passed decisively. 
The rule permits 8 hours debate, and -is 
closed, that is, the only changes to be per- 
mitted will be: 1. Amendments by the Ways 
and Means Committee (not all Members); 
2. A substitute bill specifying tighter control 
of trade by Congress; or 3. A motion to re- 
commit with or without instruction (send 
the bill back to committee). Thus the 
scene is set for oné of the year’s big de- 
bates. Foreign trade, like foreign aid, is all 
encompassing to Americans geographically 
and financially. Dallas, like other cities, 
participates greatly in foreign trade. The 
question now is what kind of trade bill? 
Everyone recognizes the need for trade. 

Current events and legislation suggest 
realistically that United States self-interest 
should be the underlying motivating factor 
in our participation in world affairs, it seems 
to me. Yet in foreign aid, trade, military 
alliances, and international discords (cur- 
rently Algeria and Lebanon) the United 
States position is not clearly stated and 
often is mistaken by friend and foe. The 
Middle East resolution is coming back to 
haunt us, since through it the United States 
can be drawn into trouble between nations 
in the Middle East. Our policy toward 
South American countries also should be re- 
viewed and our self-interest clearly stated. 
The United States can be coldly calculating 
in looking after our Nation’s interest with- 
out being selfish toward others. Firm policy 
based on national sovereignty is one basis 
which the people of other nations can un- 
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derstand. We cannot afford missteps or 
miscalculations because others misinterpret 
our intentions. 

The national debt, the impending deficits, 
and Federal spending comprise another 
perilous problem that won’t go away, but 
must be solved. For example, citizens 
should know: 1. Fifteen House Democrats 
have totally different bills in the hopper 
that would cost this Nation’s taxpayers an 
additional $158 billion over 5 years; 2. 17 
different Democrat bills introduced in the 
Senate by April totalled an additional $48 
billion over 5 years; 3. one Democrat Sena- 
tor alone has introduced bills costing an 
additional $23 billion annually. It’s no 
wonder the deficit’ will grow with such 
spending proposals getting consideration. 
The anticipated deficit this year is $3 billion 
and next year $10 billion or more. Of course, 
those doing the spending later will criticize 
the deficit. 

The wage-price spiral is worthy of atten- 
tion, a fact noted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp this week by Congressman VURSELL, 
of Illinois. Here’s the pattern: high prices 
cause buyer resistance in new cars. Stocks 
of new cars accumulate; production goes 
down; workers are laid off. Meanwhile, wage 
contract cost-of-living escalator clauses keep 
wages going up in the car.and steel indus- 
tries (20 cents per hour steel worker wage- 
increase imminent—but no downward esca- 
lation). Higher wages mean higher prices 
in cars (and cost of living) which means 
further new car-buyer resistance, which 
means fewer purchases, less production, and 
more workers laid off. The cure as proposed 
by Reuther, the labor boss? Demands for 
higher wages. So labor monopoly control of 
industry feeds the sickness instead of ad- 
ministering corrective medicine. Then Gov- 
ernment is called in with Federal aid as anti- 
recession measures. The taxpayers are asked 
to shoulder the load. So the inflationary 
recession is coddled and nourished by hard- 
working taxpayers who are rewarded by hav- 
ing their currency and savings devaluated 
through inflation. Then Congressmen fan 
the flame by antirecession speeches (see list 
of Members and speeches, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, May 27, 1958, p. 8621). If: (1) Con- 
gress were forced to balance the budget; and 
(2) citizens were required to pay their own 


withholding taxes, sounder government 
would result. Anyway, the wage-price spiral 
must stop. 


Those who have left us caught Washing- 
ton’s attention this week. First, the Mem- 
bers of Congress, Supreme Court, the military 
leaders, all congregated in the Capitol 
rotunda to honor and pay homage to the two 
Unknown Soldiers of World War II and the 
Korean war. Vivid to each of us were those 
we knew who didn’t return home. Also, 
many Washington officials joined in the mili- 
tary honors for a fellow Texan, 43-year-old 
Bill Francis, whose untimely death shocked 
us all. To his widow, Caroline, goes the 
heartfelt sympathy of Bill’s many friends. 





Five and a Half Million Dollars in Pay 
for 12 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois... Mr. Speaker, 
among my habits is the weekly reading 
of Morris Kaplan's column, To the Point, 
in the-South Side News-Courier of Chi- 
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cago. I am sharing with my colleagues 
Mr. Kaplan’s comments in his column 
of May 28, 1958, on 12 top executives of 
1 corporation raking in as salaries and 
bonuses $5% million in 1 year, as follows: 

Wonder what effect it has on workers for 
the Bethlehem Steel Corp. when they read 
newspaper reports that 12 top executives of 
the huge steelmaking firm received during 
1957 a total of almost $54 millionNin sal- 
aries and bonuses. 

Biggest earner was the president, Arthur 
B. Homer, whose stipend before taxes was 
$623,336, largest in the Nation. However, 
only a paltry $4,000 behind was Eugene 
Grace, with the second largest corporate 
pay of $619,036. In 1956 he had received 
$200,000 more, but meanwhile he had stepped 
down as chief executive officer, relinquished 
the title of Bethlehem’s board chairman 
and accepted a title more in keeping with 
his less onerous duties—honorary chairman. 

It is interesting that of 33 executives re- 
ported by Business Week to have received 
$300,000 or more last year, 12 were employed 
by Bethlehem Steel. 
United States Steel Corp. executives, work- 
ing for the Nation’s largest steel maker—far, 
larger than Bethlehem—must wonder some4 
times why they were not in the charmed 
circle of the $300,000 class. 





Address by Senator Herman E. Talmadge, 
of Georgia, at Commencement Exer- 
cises of Georgia State College of Busi- 
ness Administration in Atlanta at 
Which 241 Graduates Received Degrees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the Georgia State College of Business 
Administration in Atlanta is one of the 


outstanding institutions of higher learn-. 


ing in the State of Georgia. Two hun- 
dred and forty-one graduates received 
degrees at the college commencement 
exercises this year. 

On Sunday, June 1, United States 
Senator HERMAN E. TaLmMapcGe delivered 
the commencement address. In his ad- 
dress, Senator TALMADGE called attention 
to some fundamental truths which de- 
serve the utmost consideration, not only 
of these young people standing on the 
threshold of manhood and womanhood, 
but of all our citizens. Under unani- 
mous consent, I insert Senator “TaL- 
MADGE’s address herewith: 

President Langdale, Dr. Sparks, distin- 
guished guests, members of the graduating 
class, faculty, and student body of Georgia 
State College, and my friends and fellow 
Georgians, this is an hour to which each of 
you has looked forward with keen anticipa- 
tion and I am deeply grateful to you for 
according me the cherished privilege of shar- 
ing it with you. 

For parents and loyed ones, it is am hour 
of fulfilled dreams. 

For members of the faculty, it is an hour 
‘of completed tasks. 

For members of the graduating class, it is 
an hour of achieved goals. 


Speaking of effects— 
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For all of us, it is an hour in which the 
past and the future meet. 

Patrick Henry once said there is “no way 
of judging the future but by the past” and 
Georgia State College is of itself an example 
of the blending of the past and the future. 

This institution stands as a monument to 
all the attributes which constitute our great 
American heritage and as a guidepost to the 
application of that heritage in the building 
of a better world of tomorrow. 

This institution is the embodiment of the 
basic tenet of Americanism that an individ- 
ual’s achievement is limited only by his own 
energy, ability, initiative and vision and is 
the epitome of the revered American tra- 
dition of advancement by pulling one’s self 
up by one’s own bootstraps. 

This institution is tangible proof that, 
given the opportunity and the climate in 
which to flourish, the characteristics of rug- 
ged individualism will produce quicker and 
more lasting results than all of the theories 
which would sublimate individual drives and 
dreams to the arbitrary dictates of a regi- 
mented society. 

It is true that changing times alter cir. 
cumstances, but the contention that the day 
when the individual could shape his own 
destiny is no more is refuted by the fact 
that here, at Georgia State College, 75 per- 
cent of the students are paying for their 
education by working at full- or part-time 
outside jobs. 

There could not be a more convincing 
illustration of the continuing vitality of the 
American concept that opportunity belongs 
to the individual who possesses the courage 
to seize it and the capacity to utilize it. 

The student of today who earns his school- 
ing by working in a store or office is but a 
20th century counterpart of the Abraham 
Lincoln of yesterday who learned his sums 
by writing them on the back of.a shovel with 
a burnt stick. 

It is a source of hope for the future of 
this Nation and the principles upon which 
is was founded when, despite the many 
false values generated by contemporary so- 
ciety, we have young men and women like 
you of this graduating class and student 
body who have chosen to go out and meet 
the world on its own terms rather than wait- 
ing for the world to come to you on your 
terms. 

Credit for what has been accomplished here 
at Georgia State College belongs primarily 
to one man—your president emeritus, Dr. 
George M. Sparks. 

One of my most pleasant experiences as 
Governor of Georgia was in knowing and 
working with Dr. Sparks and seeking the 
fulfillment of his great dream of building 
here in Atlanta a senior institution of higher 
learning which would afford educational op- 
portunity to every person, regardless of age 
or circumstances, willing to work for it. 

Georgians are proud of Georgia State Col- 
lege and what Dr. Sparks and his associates 
have achieved here for Georgia people and 
hope the philosophy of education developed 
here will prove to be the model for all higher 
education of thefuture. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
express to you, Dr. Sparks, the gratitude and 
high esteem of your’fellow Georgians. It 
is the wish of all of us that your years of 


well-earned retirement will be happy ones — 


and that your continued endeavors in edu- 
cational and civic causes will be as pleasant 
and productive of good as those of years 
past. 

I also want to salute you, President 
Langdale, for the magnificent manner if 
which you have proved yourself to be al 


administrator of exceptional ability and — 


demonstrated that you are, indeed, a wi 
successor to an illustrious predecessor. 


know all Georgians join me in voicing the 


hope that, under your guidance and leadet 


ship; Georgia State College will experience 
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the same impressive rate of growth it has 
enjoyed during the past 44 years. 

I am confident that it shall. 

In preparing my remarks for this occa- 
sion, I was deeply impressed by the declara- 
tion in your college catalog that it is the 
policy of Georgia State College to educate 
“the whole man” and that it seeks to do so 
through emphasizing the education of man 
as a doer, an artist, a planner, and a 
philosopher. 

I was particularly struck by the para- 
graph devoted to Man: The Planner and, 
because it so well summarizes the thought I 
want to develop this afternoon, I would 
like to read it-again’to you. 

“Man,” it states, “plans the future. He 
fills it with new products, new organiza- 
tions, and new ways of doing things. In 
order to plan the future, he must under- 
stand the past. Especially, he must know 
how things and people behave. The educa- 
tional demands are for a breadth of knowl- 
edge: history, the natural sciences, and the 
social sciences. Only with the understand- 
ing of these can even the specialist make 
plans which are workable.” 

Pinero wrote that “the future is only the 
past again, entered through another gate” 
and Swinburne maintained that “all our 
past acclaims our future.” The Prophet 
Isaiah put it this way: “Look unto the 
rock whence ye are hewn, and to the hole of 
the pit whence ye are digged.” 

But none of these has expressed the truth 
I wish to emphasize as forcefully, coherently 
or succinctly as the author of the sentence 
I have just read from the Georgia State 
Catalog: “In order to plan the future, he 
must understand the past.” 

Just as the individual finds it necessary 
to plan successfully for the future on the 
pasis of the experience of the past, so it is 
with nations. 

The sum total of the experience of man- 
kind is that the inev.table result of the fail- 
ure to profit by the mistakes of the past is 
to repeat them in the future. 

Bitter though it is to admit to ourselves, 
we in the United States seem bent upon 
blindly following such a course in both dc- 
mestic and international affairs. 

The policies which we are following at 
home and abroad are diametrically opposed 
to the principles upon which this Nation 
was founded and are parallel to the courses 
which have brought about the downfall of 
every other major world power in history. 

The United States was founded as a Nation 
which respected the rights and integrity of 
other nations and demanded that it be ac- 
corded the same respect. ~ 

The United States was founded as a Na- 
tion in which government at all levels would 
be the least government necessary to do for 
the people what the people could not do 
for themselves. 

The United States was founded as a Nation 
dedicated to faith in God and the right of 
the individual to achieve his highest destiny 
under God consistent with the right of 
every other individual to do the same. 

So long as the United States adhered 
to those founding principles, it grew, pros- 
oe and was respected throughout_ the 
world. 

Now that the United States has departed 
from those founding principles, its economy 
is deteriorating, the rights of its people are 
being circumscribed and it is losing the 
Tespect of the other nations of the world. 

In foreign affairs, we have taken the posi- 
tion that we are always right and everyone 
else is always wrong. We have undertaken 
to try to make the world over in our own 
image and in so doing have sought to sub- 
stitute words for wisdom, dollars for deeds 
and bluster for good faith, 

Is it any wonder then that our Vice Prest- 
dent is stoned in South America; that our 
diplomatic buildings are sacked in the Mid- 
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die East; and that our enemies depict us 
throughout the world as a Nation of neu- 
rotic, meddling busybodies who attempt to 
buy what we are unable to earn and to 
preach what we ourselves are unwilling to 
practice? 

In domestic affairs, we have allowed the 
development of the theory that an all-pow- 
erful central government is better qualified 
to manage the affairs of the people than are 
the people themselves. In so doing we have 
permitted the development of a sprawling, 
ever-encroaching Federal bureaucracy which 
has steered the Nation on the road to bank- 
ruptcy and totalitarianism. 

Is it any wonder then that we are bur- 
dened with a tax load which borders on 
confiscation and a national debt which has 
mortgaged posterity for generations to come; 
that Government by laws enacted by the 
elected representatives of the people has 
given way to government by executive de- 
cree, judicial edict and Federal bayonet; 
and that we have pitted region against re- 
gion and race against race in bitter internal 
strife at a time when we should be stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder in a common effort 
to conquer our problems at home and thwart 
our enemies abroad? 

In our personal affairs, we have built unto 
ourselves false gods of automobiles, televi- 
sion, high fashion, ranch-style houses and 
the all-consuming quest for security. In 
our preoccupation with the pursuit of crea- 
ture comforts we have forgotten the words 
of the Psalmist that “blessed is the nation 
whose God is the Lord” and have departed 
ane the example of the Apostle Paul who 
said: 

“For though I be free from all men, yet 
have I made myself servant unto all, that 
I might gain the more.” 

Is it any wonder then that we have be- 
come a nation plagued by stomach ulcers 
and heart attacks; that the clamor for the 
benefits of the welfare state have stifled in- 
dividual initiative; that personal debt and 
national crime have reached an all-time 
high; and that the Golden Rule is some- 
thing which is printed on advertising rulers? 

The reply of the apologists for our pres- 
ent course of personal and political expe- 
diency to these criticisms is to call the 
critic a reactionary and to plead that chang- 
ing times and changing conditions have 
made our founding fundamentals obsolete. 

The lessons of the past give the lie to 
these pious defenders of pseudo-progress in 
the name of expediency. 

They choose either to forget or deliber- 
ately to ignore that the collapse of Roman 
law under the weight of a decadent bureac- 
racy heralded the conquest of Rome by the 


_ barbarians. 


They choose either to forget or deliber- 
ately to ignore that the attempt of the Brit- 
ish Empire to extend its control over the 
world reduced Britain to national bank- 
ruptcy, state socialism and military impo- 
tence. Fe 

They choose either to forget or deliberately 
to ignore that every nation in the history of 
the world which has sought to control the 
destiny of the world at the expense of its own 
citizens has fallen from within or without. 

It could happen to the United States un- 
less we change our course. 

It will happen to Soviet Russia unless that 
country changes its course. 

The advocates of our present course main- 
tain there is no alternative. 

I emphatically reject that philosophy of 
fatalism. 

There is an alternative to a foreign policy 
based upon the inevitability of world con- 


There is an alternative to a domestic policy 


based upon the regimentation of people and 


resources, : 
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Theré is an alternative to a personal phi- 
losophy based upon physical existence as an 
end unto itself. 

That alternative is simply expressed in the 
development of an America so strong mili- 
tarily, economically, and spiritually that any 
nation choosing to attack us invites not 
retaliation but annihilation. 

And it is an alternative which can be 
realized only in a return to the principle of 
individual freedom, free enterprise economy 
and government on all levels which is the 
servant, not the master, of the people. 

Our present course offers only 1 of 3 ulti- 
mate conclusions: conquest from without, 
collapse from within, or development here in 
the United States of a totalitarian govern- 
ment as reprehensible as that which exists in 
the Soviet Union. 

I, for one, cannot bring myself to believe 
that free men and women living in a free 
society will choose to wait supinely for either 
of the first two consequences or to counte- 
nance passibely the implementation of the 
latter. 

I, for one, believe with Thomas Jefferson 
that “the people may be misled or deceived 
for a time, but where the avenues of truth 
are open there men will learn to reject what 
is false and harmful. Where the people are 
well-informed, they can be trusted with their 
own government; whenever things get so far 
wrong as to attract public notice they may 
be relied upon to set them to rights.” 

Throughout the Nation there is a growing 
awakening to the dangers inherent in the 
Nation’s present policies and a swelling 
voice for a recognition of the lessons of the 
past through a return to the fundamentals 
of constitutional, republican government. 

I feel with all my being that the Amer- 
ican people already would have expressed 
themselves in favor of such a return to 
fundamentals had they been given such a 
choice at the polls. 

I have faith in the desire and willingness 
of the American people to demand that 
their house be set in order and I believe 
that that desire and willingness is not far 
from making itself felt. 

In a constitutional republic such as ours, 
the masses may not be immediately articu- 
late; but once given leaders and leadership 
they are swift in making their wishes known 
and felt. 

The American people share a heritage 
which has served us well. 

We are proud of it. 

We respect it. 

We adhere to it. 

And, by the grace of God, we are deter- 
mined to preserve and protect it and to 
insure that it is passed uncompromised to 
our children and their children after them. 

The world’s greatest living statesman, Sir 
Winston Churchill, in his famed Iron Cur- 
tain-address delivered 12 years ago at Ful- 
ton, Mo., gave words to the common duty 
of all Americans when he declared: 

“We must never cease to proclaim in fear- 
less tones the great principles of freedom 
and the rights of man, which are the joint 
inheritance of the English-speaking world 
and which, through Magna Carta, the Bill 
of Rights, the habeas corpus, trial by jury, 
and the English common law, find their 
most famous expression in the Declaration 
of Independence.” 

And that, my friends, is the thought 
which I wish to leave with you on this the 
one occasion in your lives when the past 
and the future come more sharply into 
focus than at any other time. 

Although we sometimes may be justified 
in feeling frustrated about the course and 
policies of our Government, we must never 
sell America short nor discount the loyalty, 
courage, honesty, ability, and sincerity of 
purpose of the American people. 

They have demonstrated time and again 
their intense determination to meet and to 
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overcome whatever obstacles may confront 
them. 

You who have proved yourselves to have 
the qualities of leadership now have a re- 
sponsibility to go forth and provide for this 
Nation the leaders and leadership which it 
so desperately needs to guide us back along 
the pathway of real and lasting values. 

And in so doing I challenge you to re- 
member that the future is a world limited 
only by yourselves. 





Cotton Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most respected newspapermen writ- 
ing on agricultural matters today is Mr. 
Gerald L. Dearing, of the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal. His column, Cotton 
Comments, is read extensively im the 
mid-South and by people over the Nation 
who are interested in cotton. 

Mr. Dearing is an authority on cotton 
matters. His estimate of the cotton pro- 
posal submitted to the House Committee 
on Agriculture by the Cotton Subcom- 
mittee to be a part of the omnibus farm 
bill of 1958 will be of great interest to 
Members working with the committee in 
efforts to secure the most acceptable 
cotton plan. Writing in the Friday 
morning, May 30, edition of the Com- 
mercial Appeal, Mr. Dearing had this to 
say of the proposed program: 

CoTrron COMMENT—HOPE FOR COTTON LEGIS- 
LATION RISES AS HovUSE COMMITTEE PRE- 
PARES BILL FOR SUBMISSION—MANY OF OB- 
JECTIONS OVERCOME IN FINAL VERSION 


(By Gerald L. Dearing) 


The possibility of cotton legislation for 
1959 and subsequent years is increasing it 
appears from the developments in Wash- 
ington. , 

The Cotton Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Agriculture has approved for 
inclusion in a general farm bill, a 3-year 
cotton program, setting the national acre- 
age in 1959, 1960, and 1961 at no less than 
the requirements for domestic consumption 
and export (approximately 17,700,000 acres 
in 1959), and authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to give each farmer a choice 
between: 

(a) Remaining within his original cotton 
allotment and receiving price supports in 
1959 at no less than the support level in 1958 
(expected to be about 84 percent of parity), 
in 1960 at 80 percent of parity, and in 1961 
at 75 percent of parity. Or— 

COULD PLANT MORE 


(b) Planting up to 3344 percent above his 
original allotment and receiving price sup- 
ports on all the cotton he produces at not 
Iess than 60 percent of parity. The Secre- 
tary would determine in each of the next 
3 years the percentage by which choice B 
farmers could increase their acreage above 
original allotments and the Secretary would 
set the price-support level for choice B farm- 
ers, at some level not below 60 percent of 
parity. 

Price supports for farmers planting within 
their original allotments would be made 
available through a purchase program, and 
cotton so purchased by the Commodity 
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Credit Corporation, as well as any other cot- 
ton acquired by the CCC could be made avail- 
able for sale immediately after receipt at not 
less than 10 percent above the current sup- 
port price for B farmers who chose to plant 
above their originai allotments, with reason- 
able carrying charges added. 


LIMIT IS SET 


This would mean that in no event could 
the Government sell cotton at less than 66 


. percent of parity. 


No change would-be made in the present 
referendum on quotas. As heretofore, cotton 
farmers would vote in one referendum in 
each of the next 3 years and, if two-thirds 
approved, the new method of determining 
allotments and price supports would become 
effective. If more than one-third of the 
farmers voted in the negative, then there 
would be no quotas enforced and cotton 
price supports would drop automatically to 
50 percent of parity. 

The proposed new program would term- 
inate after 1961 and, if no further legisla- 
tion were enacted, cotton then would re- 
turn to the present program. 


WOULD SET ACREAGE 


Under the new proposal the national 
acreage allotment would be set each year 
at not less than the number of acres to pro- 
duce the bales necessary to equal the esti- 
mated domestic consumption and exports for 
the marketing year for which a quota is pro- 
claimed. By present estimates this would 
amount to approximately 17,700,000 next 
year. Any acres planted by farmers making 
the B choice would be in addition to such 
national allotment and would not be counted 
as history for future State, country, and indi- 
vidual allotments. 

The proposed legislation would continue 
in effect the 4-acre minimum allotment 
provisions which now are due to expire with 
this year’s crop. The approximately 175,000 
acres required for the 4-acre minimum pro- 
visions would come out of the national allot- 
ment, and the allotments of other farmers in 
a county would not be reduced to make up 
the 4-acre guaranties. = 

The new proposal for cotton also would 
stipulate that in adjusting the support prices 
for cotton on the basis of grade, the Secre- 
tary shall establish separate price support 
rates substantially reflecting the usual trade 
differentials for spotiied cotton and for light 
spotted cotton. 


The proposal gives the Secretary some of 
the freedom of movement which he had de- 
sired; it gives the market greater play, satisfy- 
ing the futures brokers; it cares for the small 
farmer with minimum acres, and makes cot- 
ton competitive in the domestic market. 





Proposed Solution to the Unemployment 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Gor- 
don E. Hughes; Junction City, Oreg., has 
sent me a copy of his proposal that per- 
sons who are unemployed would better 
be given a job on some beneficial and 
necessary State or Federal project. Mr. 
Hughes believes such action would make 
it possible for persons to be employed at 


all times when they are unable to find Blaise 


employment elsewhere. 





At this time I should like to call his 
observations to the attention of this 
House and the many people who read 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


It is suggested and proposed that insteaq 
of the plan for paying them $40 per week in 
idleness as we are now doing, give them a 
job on some beneficial and necessary State 
or Federal project and make it possible for 
them to be employed at all times when they 
are unable to find employment elsewhere, 
Since there will no longer be any unem- 
ployed hunting jobs, have the employment 
agency take care of the demands of private 
employers from those who are working on 
public projects. Pay the people a uniform 
wage not less than $60 per week until they 
are needed by some employer in private in. 
dustry. That the States and National Goy- 
ernment cooperate and keep such projects 
ready and sufficient for all unemployees to be 
employed at all times. 

This is a proposition suggested for spon- 
sorship of Eagles Lodge, to be presented to 
them for their endorsement, 

This proposition is made by Gordon RB, 
Hughes, president Social Security ‘Club No. 
2, at Eugene, Oreg. 





Annual Convocation for Scouts of 
Catholic Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, 2,000 Boy Scouts, their parents and 
friends assembled at St. Joseph's 
Church, Pacific Street, Suhday April 13, 
1958, to witness the conferring of the 
ad altare dei medal union 114 Catholic 
boys. in scouting. The ad altare dei 
medal is the highest Catholic scouting 
award. The medals were conferred by 
the Very Reverend Monsignor Vincent 0. 
Genova, pastor of Holy Family— 
Canarsie. The occasion for the pres- 


entation was the annual convocation for — 


the Boy Scouts of Kings County. Prior 
to the convocation various Brooklyn 
scouting troops participated in a parade 
led by three Scout bands. 

After the Scouts filed into the church, 
the flagbearers proceeded to the altar 
and the flags were blessed by Monsignor 
Genova. This was followed by the sing- 
ing of the National Anthem by the entire 
congregation. Father Charles E. Curley, 
assistant pastor of St. Joseph’s Church 
welcomed the Scouts and their paxents 
and particularly congratulated the scoul- 
masters for their dedication, services, and 
interest in the youth, The Scouts then 


recited the Scout oath and the Scout law. — 


Father Donald F. Schwind of St. Brig- 
id’s parish in his sermon to the 
stressed the importance of good example 
in a Scout’s life. 

The ceremony concluded with bene 


diction of the most blessed sacrament, 


Monsignor Genova, pastor of Holy Fam 


ily was celebrant, Father Thomas P, — 
MeNicholas of St. Ephrem’s was — 
and Father Joseph*J. Esposito of ee 
Kenneth J. Larkin of Saints Simon ani 


parish was subdeacon. 
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Jude was master of ceremonies for the 
occasion. 

The plans for the convocation were 
carried out by the members of the arch- 
pishop’s committee under the direction 
of their chairman Mr. Jerome Askin. 
The general chairman for the convoca- 
tion was Mr. Anthony Marotta. 

The text of the sermon delivered by 
Father Schwind follows: 

Ap ALTARE Det AWARD 


(Sermon delivered by Rev. Donald F. Schwind, 
assistant pastor of St. Brigid’s parish, 
Brooklyn) , 

Faithful service deserves a reward. The 
valiant soldier receives a citation for his 
valor; the obedient child gets praise from his 
parents; the kingdom of heaven is the goal 
of our good lives. Whether it be a medal or 
merely a glance of approval from one’s su- 
perior, goodness and fidelity should be re- 
warded in some way. As Boy Scouts and 
good young Catholics, you certainly deserve 
praise. Because you have been outstanding 
in your service and in your zeal for the 
church of God, you have received the highest 
Catholic award in scouting, the Ad Altare Dei 
medal. ; 

The words._ad altare-Dei mean “to the altar 
of God.” At mass, as most of you know, be- 
cause some of you have been altar boys, the 
priest says at the foot of the altar: “Introibo 
ad altare Dei,” and the altar boy answers: 
“Ad Deum qui laetificat juventutem mean.” 
Translated, these words mean: “I shall go 
unto the altar of God.” The response of the 
altar boy means, and I like this translation, 
“to the God who has made by boyhood so 
happy.” Truly, you are happy boys and your 
happiness springs from the fact that you are 
good boys, good Scouts, and always ready to 
serve your church. Thinking about it, isn’t 
it true that people who are really happy are 
those who are working at their job; faithful 
to the duties of their state in life and doing 


' God’s will even though it may not always be 


easy? As Boy Scouts you should be learning 
to do things by yourselves, to be self-reliant, 
to help others. Actually, your scouting 
program should be teaching you not only 
handicraft and first aid, how to follow a 
trail or how to cook your own dinner on an 
overnight hike, but also how to get along 


’ with your fellow Scouts,- to respect your 


scoutmasters and committeemen as well as 
to make sure that you do not neglect your 
Sunday mass when you go on the weekend 
camping trig, We may say that the scouting 
program is but one way, and a very interest- 
ing way, of helping you to put into practice 
the fundamental commandments of God: To 
love God with your whole heart, your whole 
mind and your whole soul, and to love your 
neighbor as yourself. 

The work which you have done to earn 
this award should have been a very emphatic 
Teminder of these fundamental truths. You 
had to review almost all of your catechism 
lessons. You became acquainted with the 
mass and the vestments worn by the priest. 
You were guided by your interested priest 
moderator to be prudent and zealous in help- 
ing others to keep the faith and to recall the 
erring from their sinful ways. ‘You were 
taught to be ted with the symbols 
used in the liturgy, with the boundaries of 
your diocese and its principal buildings and 
your pilgrimage taught you to something 
dificult in @ spirit of sacrifice for love of 
God, You have been willing to buckle 
down and do something that really mat- 
tered to get you really wanted, 
the much-desired ad altare Dei award. 

The most prominent part of this award is 

. -at it, we are reminded 
of the most beloved symbol of our faith, the 
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cross, the sign of salvation. On the cross, 
Christ suffered; for the cross, martyrs died; 
with the sign of the cross, our-tives begin 
at baptism and end with extreme unction. 
Out of the hatred for the church, wooden 
crosses have been publicly burned; yes, the 
sign of the cross had been twisted by some 
to form the insignia symbolizing political 
tyrahny and oppression of the rights of man. 
Always, it is the cross, either the sign of love 
or the object of hate. 

Crosses may be made of wood or stone or 
precious metal, but the most precious ma- 
terial out of which the cross may be made, 
as far as God is concerned, is the life of 
one whose will is conformed to the doctrines 
of Christ and the teachings of His Church. 
Sacrifice will be the raw material, fashioned 
by our wills together with divine grace to 
form a beautiful life, according to the pat- 
tern of the cross, most pleasing, indeed, in 
the sight of God. The work involved in such 
an operation begins when we know right 
from wrong and lasts until the end of life. 


. Ispeak not only of spiritual matters; I speak 


rather of all our activities, whether now or 
later on in life. No matter what state of life 
we choose, we must do our appointed work, 
diligently, well, and efficiently, always seek- 
ing God’s blessing, doing all things accord- 
ing to God’s will. A good Catholic will be 
a good worker. A good Catholic will be a 
good citizen. 

The worst mistake we could possibly make 
would be to think that now all is finished; 
we have our award and, therefore, we can 
let down our efforts. There will never be 
a time when there is nothing more to do. 
Being surrounded with things to do and 
doing them as best we can will bring us to 
our knees, seeking God’s help, helping our 
fellow man, and being of service to our com- 
munity. That is a lifelong job and we should 
not be discouraged by it. God will help us, 
but we must do our part. 

As good Catholic Scouts, my dear boys, 
always give good example. ‘You represent 
at least three important groups and your 
conduct will cast reflection upon each. If 
you are good and kind, you give honor to 
the homes from which you come, you give 
credit to your good parents whose hearts 
swell with such justifiable pride today; you 
honor your church and the good religious 
brothers and sisters‘who have devoted their 
lives to your training; finally, and important- 
ly, you give credit to the internationally 
known and respected organization, the Boy 
Scouts of America. ‘You represent all these 
and while your many good deeds bring honor 
to them, your thoughtlessness and even one 
bad deed may well cast disgraceful refiec- 
tions upon them. Yours is a great trust. 
By all means, accept and meet the challenge. 


With the cross pinned upon your breast 
today, may you go forth to display that the 
cross is really in your heart. Be willing to 
sacrifice, to love, and to obey. To you is 
given the charge to put your faith into action. 
Be sure that others will be impressed be- 
cause they look up to you. Yours is a great 
mission because the world today looks to 
you as the leaders of tomorrow. At the end 
of the 11th century, Pope Urban II launched 
the- great crusades to recapture the holy 
lands from the hands of the-infidel. Those 
who responded put a red cross upon their 
garments to show their noble intentions. 
We, too, have taken the cross and ours, too, 
is a@ great crusade, to bring the principles 
of Christ to a world which has largely for- 
gotten them. Live up to your mission and 
let your response be in deed as well as in 
word, the words which filled the air that 
day in November 1095, when Pope Urban II 
had finished speaking, let them be the motto 
of your lives, the motive of all your actions: 
“God wills it. God wills it.” 


Fifty-eighth Anniversary of the Alaska 
Communication System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 26, 1900, the Alaska Communication 
System, then known as the Washington- 
Alaska Military Cable and Telegraph 
System, was established, and during the 
58 years since then, this arm of the Army 
Signal Corps has rendered service to the 
Alaska people which cannot be measured 
in statistics. The Anchorage (Alaska) 
Daily Times of May 26 has paid tribute 
to the ACS on its 58th anniversary, and 
under leave to extend my remarks I re- 
produce here the editorial saluting this 
event: 

[From the Anchorage (Alaska) Daily Times 
of May 26, 1958] 
ACS Passes MILESTONE IN ALASKA SERVICE 


Of all the military organizations that loom 
large in the everyday lives of Alaskans, none 
tops the Alaska Communication System for 
length of service or intimacy of contacts. 

The Communication System, a branch of 
the Army Signal Corps, is celebrating today 
its 58th anniversary of Alaska operations. 

During that period the system has built 
and operated the far flung communications 
system that made it possible for pioneers to 
come north and plant the seeds for today’s 
civilization. 

The Signal Corps has carried the word of 
births, deaths and marriages among Alaskans 
for more than half a century. It has figured 
in emergency programs when epidemics 
broke out in isolated villages, made it pos- 
sible to coordinate search activities for men 
lost on trails, in airplanes and in ships. It 
has provided commercial service so that 
Alaskans could transact business. 

It is no wonder that Alaskans take per- 
sonal pride in the organization and consider 
it their very own. 

The Alaska Communication System 
worked side by side with Alaskans during 
the early days when the first trails were 
blazed. 

Originally it was known as the Washing- 
ton-Alaska Military Cable and Telegraph 
System, operating with landlines that con- 
nected the gold mining camps of the early 
days. 

Never content with inferior service or fa- 
cilities, the Signal Corps has always fostered 
improvements. Undersea cables were laid so 
that the Alaska system could be linked with 
the outside without dependence upon land- 
lines in Canada. The cables were difficult 
to maintain and service was interrupted fre- 
quently. 

The world’s first commercial wireless sys- 
tem was developed in the Territory because 
of the uncertainties of the cables. The wire- 
less soon replaced the old landlines. 

By 1931, the Signal Corps changed the 
name of the organization to Alaska Commu- 
nications System and has maintained it as 
a@ separate unit ever since. 

The real test of the system came in World 
War II when the organization was expanded 
from 300 to 3,000 men in a short period. 


“The ACS was the backbone for the entire 


defense establishment built in Alaska. 
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First telephone service was installed and 
this branch of the service has grown to a 
point where private interests are now eyeing 
it with the view of purchase. 

The talk of purchase of the military sys- 
tem is not particularly attractive to Alas- 
kans. They have had too many years of 
pleasant relations and satisfactory service 
with the Signal Corps. 

The record of the past is merely prolog 
for the advancements that are due in the 
future. laskans have confidence that no 
organization is better equipped to handle 
the new and expanded services that are in the 
offing. 

The new services will be largely in the 
field of telephones. The ACS has already 
provided speedy and reliable voice connec- 
tions to the outside as well as within Alaska. 

In the near future, it is probable that the 
ACS telephone operators in Anchorage will 
no longer relay toll calls through Seattle 
operators. The local station will dial di- 
rectly to the phone desired anywhere in the 
States. 

Even that will be no final goal. The indi- 
cations are that the ACS will soon make it 
possible for Alaskans to dial directly from 
their homes or offices to the station desired 
in the States, thus eliminating all operators 
and making long-distance calls as speedy as 
local calls. 

Alaskans, instead of looking forward to 
a sale of the system, are anxious to see 
another 58 years of friendly associations and 
achievements by the Alaska Communica- 
tions System. 





Atomic “White Elephant” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to call 
the attention of my colleagues to the 
Nation’s latest “white elephant,” the 
new atomic reactor just dedicated at 
Shippingport, Pa. 

President Eisenhower participated 
May 26 in the dedication of what: may 
eventually prove—according to some ob- 
servers—to be the most expensive 
“white elephant” in American history. 
This is the much publicized atomic- 
power-producing reactor at Shipping- 
port, Pa. , 

Although the project, set up to pro- 
duce power for civilian needs, is sup- 
posed to be nonsecret, it is difficult to 
obtain all the relevant facts concerning 
it. From those statistics which are 
available, however, it becomes apparent 
that the bil for the taxpayers. is for- 
midable. It has been officially. an- 
nounced that the cost exceeds $121 mil- 
lion. This figure does not include the 
cost of the fuel or of the insurance 
which the Government furnishes. Since 
the plant has a rated capacity of 60,000 
kilowatts, it is obvious that the cost per 
installed kilowatt runs. to over $2,000, 
as contrasted with $145 per installed 


kilowatt of a modern coal-burning 


plant. 

Even the designers and operators ad- 
mit that the cost of operation per kilo- 
watt-hour will-be over 70 mills—in an 
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area where electricity can be purchased 
for 5 mills per kilowatt-hour. Other 
technicians claim that the actual. cost 
for this plant will probably .come to 
more than 100 mills. 

In short, Shippingport will lose over 
$20 million annually—assuming that it 
operates for a full year. There may be 
some question about such full-scale 
operation. For the reactor, which com- 
menced running in December 1957, has 
so far—according to AEC figures—per- 
formed for a cumulative total of only 
17 days. 

Business circles in Washington point 
out: First, that the Federal Govern- 
ment is spending a great deal of money 
on an atomic plant placed squarely on 
top of a coal field in one of the cheapest 
electric power-producing areas of the 
world; anu-second, that the plant is 
producing electricity for 20 times the 
price in the open market. 





Mallory Bill Gains 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 2, 1958 - 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Evening Star has displayed 
the highest sense of editorial alertness 
in. its continued support for legislation 
to correct the situation created by the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the Mallory 
case. On May 31, this excellent news- 
paper devoted its lead editorial to the 
legislation which soon will be under study 
by the House because of the efforts of 
Representatives WILLIS and KEATING and 
the membership of the House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. This measure, H. 
R. 11477, should be adopted. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
provide for a statutory rule of evidence 
for the admissibility of statements and 
confessions in criminal proceedings in 
the courts of the United States, and to 
require a warning to an arrested person 
by law-enforcement officers prior to 
questioning. Such warning, under the 
bill, is made a condition precedent for 
the admission of statements or confes- 
sions into evidence. Such legislation 
would protect the use of such confessions 
against the threat of technicalities and, 
at the same time, give greater protection 
to persons suspected of crime. 

Thus, the legislation not only corrects 
the situation caused by the decision in 
the Mallory case by protecting the pub- 
lic interest but inereases the safeguards 
afforded citizens under law-enforcement 
interrogation. 

The editorial from the Evening Star 
follows: 

{From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of May 31, 1958] 
Matiery Brit Gams 
Thanks in large measure to the efforts of 


Representatives Wmais and Keatinea, the way 
has been cleared for House action on the 





Mallory bill. And there is every indication 





that the House, when it votes, will approve 
the bill with relatively little opposition. 

There has been a great deal of misunder. 
standing with respect to what this bill does, 
and does not, do. For example, Chairman 
CeLtErR of the House Judiciary Committee, 
one of the 4 members of that 31-member 
committee who opposed the bill, says it 
erodes constitutional rights of criminal 
suspects. We do not think that it does any- 
thing of the sort. 

The Mallory bill is designed to modify ang 
clarify the Supreme Court’s ruling in. the 
case of a convicted rapist. Mallory volun- 
tarily confessed to this crime and was duly 
convicted. The confession was entirely vol- 
untary; there was no coercion, no threats, 
no intimidation. Nevertheless, the Supreme 
Court reversed the conviction and threw out 
the confession because there was a delay of 
74% hours between Mallory’s arrest and his 
confession, The Court said this violated the 
Federal rule requiring arraignment without 
unnecessary delay. As a result Mallory, 
despite his atrocious crime, had to be turned 
loose. Obviously, we think, this throws the 
scales far out of balance in favor of the 
criminal and against the public, not to men- 
tion the victim of the crime. 

To correct this, the Mallory bill requires 
the police to warn a suspect that he need not 
make any statement. Then it provides that 
delay in arraignment, standing alone, will 
not invalidate an otherwise voluntary con- 
fession. It does not sanction third-degree 
tactics or any form of coercion. It merely 
states that a criminal who freely confesses 
his crime shall not be turned loose on the 
community because of a legal technicality, 
In short, this bill is a reasonable attempt 
to balance the rights of a suspect and the 
right of the public to protection against 
criminals. We think it accomplishes this 
purpose, and we hope it will pass both the 
House and the Senate. 





Resolution Adopted by the Missouri 
Department, Veterans of World War I, 
U.S. A., Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. BROWN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. BROWN of 
Speaker, I include herewith a resolution 
adopted by the Missouri Department of 
the Veterans of World War I, U. 5. A, 
Inc.; and I urge the House to give serious 
consideration to this important request: 

Whereas the National Tribune-Stars and 
Stripes, in its front page editorial of April 24, 
1958, stated that the leadership of war vet- 
erans organizations, vigorously presented 
their to the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, but since that time, appear con- 
tent to sit back and wait to see what the 





administration may do for the neglected wat — 


veterans; and 

Whereas the Veterans’ Administration, 
Budget Bureau, and other Government de- 
partments are under the direct orders of the 


veterans from the pension rolls, and reduced 
many thousands more, in carrying out rec- 


ommendation No. 70 of the Omar N. Bradley 


Whereas the hope of all war ve 
groups for relief, lies with the Members 
Congress, this election year: Therefore be it 
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Resolved by the Missourt Department of 
the Veterans of World War I, U.S. A., Inc., at 
its annual convention held in West Plains, 
Mo., May 17 and 18, 1958, That*all national 
oficers of the Veterans of World War I, 
U.S. A., Inc., are hereby urgently requested, 
to promptly contact the leadership of other 
veterans organizations, and ask that 'all at- 
tend a meeting to be promptly held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the purpose’ of demand- 
ing that the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
pass bills to implement the mandates of the 
various veterans organizations, at this ses- 
sion of Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies hereof, be promptly 
mailed to all officers and committee members 
of our national organization. 

B. E, Korcer, 
Commander, Missouri Department. 
H. L, BratTron, 
Adjutant, Missouri Department. 





Unemployment and the Displaced Farmer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2,-1958 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr: Speaker, the 
May 17, 1958, issue of Wisconsin Agri- 
culturist and Farmer contains a column 
by William P. Groves concerning the ef- 
fect of the farm price squeeze upon un- 
employment, 

Perhaps it isn’t accidental— 


He notes— 
that the number of unemployed in our cities 
almost approximates the number of farmers 
who have been forced off the soil during the 
last 10 years. 


Farmers have been getting a great deal 
of encouragement to leave the farms, di- 
rectly from the Agriculture Department 
and indirectly from many city Congress- 
men who feel that it is perfectly reason- 
able that the manufacturer and worker 
should receive a fair profit and reason- 
able pay while the farmer is getting only 
86 percent of what was considered an 
honest income back in 1910 to 1914. The 
entire column to which I have referred 
follows: 

FarRM PRICE SQUEEZE FEEDS UNEMPLOYMENT 
(By William F. Groves) 

There is an ancient proverb the usage .of 
which has been prevalent all the years of my 
life, “You can’t keep your cake and eat it 
too.” The phrase was coined by an obscure 
British author almost four centuries ago and 
was brought to America by our fore ; 
The proverb certainly applies to modern 
agriculture. 

There are two trends which loom promi- 
nently in present-day agriculture. . First is 
the steady decline of our farm population. 
The second is the gradual enlargement of our 
farm units. Perhaps we should add a third 
trend—the rapid increase in agricultural 
Productive efficiency. All of these trends are 
revolutionary. They have wrought great 


changes in farm economy and in rural liv- 


Each change creates a problem which 
demands solution. 


~” For example, let us consider farm efficiency. 
Presid, cs 


ent Eisenhower in his recent economic 


Teport points his finger to the rapid progress _ 


farmers are making in man-hour production. 
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The report states that the man-hour produc- 
tivity of the American farmer has increased 
since 1947 by more than 80 percent. In this 
identical period man-hour productivity in all 
other industries increased by less than 30 
percent. 

FARMER IS EFFICIENT 


If anyone tells you that farmers aren’t effi- 
cient, show him these figures. The satura- 
tion point in the increase of farm man-hour 
productivity has not been reached. Each 
year the farmer purchases new and more ef- 
fective machinery for the tillage of his fields. 
Annually he installs labor-saving devices in 
his houses and barns. Each machine and 
each installation calls for an enlargement of 
the farmer’s productive unit and a conse- 
quent further reduction in our farm 
population. 

When the displaced farmer leaves his home 
in the country, he doesn’t vanish into thin 
air. He moves to the city and looks for a 
job. At this point the farm problem ceases 
to be a rural one. It becomes the task of 
our urban cousins to furnish the exiled farm- 
er with the opportunity of earning a liveli- 
hood. The long lines of unemployed are a 
silent witness to the fact that our cities 
have failed to meet this challenge. Perhaps 
it isn’t accidental that the number of unem- 
ployed in our cities almost approximates the 
number of farmers who have been forced off 
the soil during the last 10 years. 

It is here that the ancient proberb applies. 
If farm man-hour productive efficiency is to 
continue to expand, our cities must take 
up the slack. We simply cannot keep our 
cake and eat it too. 

Congress is very busy these days appro- 
priating billions of dollars for unemploy- 
ment relief and in creating Government 
work projects. At the same time Benson is 
doing his utmost to lower farm price sup- 
port levels and thereby cut farm income. 

I am a farmer, not an economist. Con- 
sequently this jigsaw governmental plan 
doesn’t make sense to me. I think it would 
be far wiser, and cheaper too in the long 
run, for the Government to spend a little 
more money on farm-price supports and a 
little less on unemployment. It is a 
penny wise, pound foolish philosophy 
which forces John Jones off the farm in 
order to work at a Government created job 
in town. ’ 

The farmer’s need at the present time is 
not more man-hours, but more money. The 
modern farm operator has time to spare. 
He can produce all the food and fiber neces- 
sary to amply feed and clothe the American 
people without additional man-hours. The 
farmer has the equipment and the produc- 
tive know-how to perform his tasks in a 
very satisfactory manner. 

Almost all farmers need more money to 
meet the ever rising costs of farm opera- 
tions. It is lack of capital, not lack of time 
that is driving people off the farm into the 
ranks of the unemployed in our great cities. 


VICIOUS CIRCLE CONTINUES 

In spite of this fact hundreds of engineers 
are busy designing new farm machinery. 
Chemists are experimenting with more ef- 
fective fertilizers. Agronomists are breeding 
strains of plants which will yield many ad- 
ditional bushels and pounds to farm pro- 
duction. All this adds up to further sav- 
ings in man-hours. It doesn’t add a penny 
to aggregate farm capital. It calls for a 
further depletion of our rural population. 
This in turn swells the ranks of the city’s 
unemployed. Thus the vicious circle is 
completed. ’ 

Unemployment is the foundation of ecd- 
nomic depressions. If the present trend in 
farm efficiency is to continue, our cities 
must meet the challenge. They must pro- 
vide work for the unemployed, displaced 
farmer. 
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William R. (Bill) Adams: Big Man in the 
Paper Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanfmous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include therein an arti- 
cle appearing in the New York Times of 
Sunday, June 1, 1958. 


We hear at every turn that the good 
old days have gone and there is no chance 
for a youngster to make any money or 
succeed as we used to do. You will note 
from this article in the great New York 
Times paper this fabulous story about 
William R. (Bill) Adams, who is presi- 
dent of the St. Regis Paper Co. He 
started out just 21 years ago with this 
company and is now the president. 

I have known Bill Adams for a long 
time. I know practically every officer in 
this company. The great Roy Ferguson, 
who is now chairman of the board and 
had been president for so long, is one of 
the outstanding men in the paper busi- 
ness, and I also think he is one of the 
great financiers of this and all other 
times. He, along with this youngster, 
Bill Adams, and with the great executive 
vice presidents, E. R. (Ted) Gay and 
Benjamin Cancel, and Jaek Cowles, the 
treasurer, and Col. Albert Ernest, vice 
president in charge of the Woodlands 
division, along with a group of associates 
and personnel that practically reach 
around the world, makes this an-organi- 
zation that practically has no equal any- 
where. 

I note from this article that they have 
1 machine in Jacksonville, Fla., that 
turns out 1,000 tons of paper a day at 
speeds up to 2,500 feet per minute. I see 
where they have spent more than $100 
million developing the kraft paper pro- 
duction in the South and in the Far 
North along with their associates, North 
Canadian Oils, Ltd. They have just 
built a $49 million bleached-sulfate pulp 
mill at Hinton, Alberta, Canada. This 
great mill is operated by Northwestern 
Pulp & Power, Ltd., of which Bill Adams 
is also president. 

Just think, the above-mentioned mill, 
the Hinton mill, is backed up by timber 
a rights on 2 million acres of tim- 

r. 

Note what the great Roy Ferguson says 
about president Bill Adams: That he does 
not wilt under pressure. They have se- 
lected, I think, one of our most important 
resources, one that reproduces itself, and 
that is trees—pine trees and hardwood 
trees. I know at the St. Regis plant near 
Pensacola, Fla., they are growing this 
year alone 30 million seedlings. We have 
four large paper plants in and around 
Mobile, Ala., where this great develop- 
ment has meant so much to all of the 
people in all that part of the country. 

Anyway, I would like for the young 
men of this country to see this ar- 
ticle and know that a young man can 
















































































































































































































A5002 
succeed not only in the papermaking 
business, but in any business, if he will 
just work like the men in the St. Regis 
group have and are working. {I think it 
will be an inspiration to so many people 
to know what Roy Ferguson, Bill Adams 
and their associates are doing and I be- 
lieve they are just getting started. I be- 
lieve they will go on and on, as they are 
making most every kind of production 
from these trees, many of which used to 
be just wastewood. 

So, it is a great day for all young men 
and women, because the opportunities, in 
my judgment, are greater right now than 
they have ever been before, and I would 
like to commend Mr. John J. Abele, whe 
wrote this article that will mean much, in 
my judgment, to many people who forget 
this great country and all of the great 
people who are doing so much to make it 
possible for us to have the higest stand- 
ard of living of any country on earth. 

PERSONALITY: BIG MAN IN THE PAPER 
BUSINESS 


(By John J. Abele) 


William R. Adams, a former star football 
tackle, is now grappling with the task of 
guiding the third largest company in the 
Nation’s fifth largest industry. 

As president of the St. Regis Paper Co., 
Mr. Adams is in charge of operations that 
stretch from the raising of pine seedlings 
to the production of pulp, paper, and paper- 
board and their conversion into bags, ship- 
ping containers, boxes, wrapping paper, and 
a number of specialty items. These are made 
at 62 plants in the United States, Canada, 
South America, and Europe, and by licensees 
in a score of countries. 

St. Regis began its corporate life on a 
much more modest scale. Founded in 1899 
in Deferiet, a small village near Watertown 
in upstate New York, the company took its 
name from the St. Regis River in the upper 
Adirondacks, where it had extensive timber 
holdings. 

Originally a producer of newsprint, the 
company became active in public-utility in- 
vestments, but abandoned both these activi- 
ties in favor of printing and packaging pa- 
pers, which still form the core of its rapidly 
growing product list. 


FOOTBALL IN PHI BETA 


Like St. Regis, Mr. Adams is a product 
of New York’s north country. At 51 he re- 
tains the broad-shouldered build (6 feet 
5 inches, 195 pounds) that helped make him 
a football star at Watertown High School and 
Union College, Schenectady, and stood him 
in good stead during school vacations when 
he served as a deckhand on a_ 60-foot 
schooner plying Lake Ontario. 

Although he was never labeled “most likely 
to succeed,” Mr, Adams, a history major, 
walked off with enough honors to indicate 
something was in the wind. In ‘his senior 
year at Union, class of 1928, he was captain 
of the football and lacrosse teams, president 
of the senior class and the student govern- 
ment, editor of the yearbook, a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa, and valedictorian. 

Long one of Union’s most active alumni, 
Mr Adams was named a trustee in 1949 and 
an orary doctor of laws in 1953. He rep- 
resents Union on the Empire State Founda- 
tion of Independent Liberal Arts Colleges. 

Mr. Adams considers liberal arts an im- 
portant foundation for a career in the busi- 
ness and technical worlds. 

His own career is a good example of how 
the arts and technology can be combined. 
His first job after college was with the diesel 
engine division of the Fulton Iron Works in 
St. Louis. 

“I didn’t know a thing about diesel en- 
gines,” he said, “but I learned.” 

In 1931 he joined the National Supply Co. 
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as a sales engineer for marine engines. He 
entered the paper business in 1935, when he 
returned to Watertown to help revive an 
ailing paper mill. That project withered 
under the effects of the depression, and in 
1937 Mr. Adams joined St. Regis. 

, CLIMBED THE LADDER 

He began literally at the bottom. One of 
his first jobs was tending a machine that 
stitched bottoms on multiwall bags. He 
later became assistant to the superintendent 
at the Carthage, N. Y., plant and then resi- 
dent manager at Watertown. 

One of the factors in Mr. Adams’ return 
to the north country was a young lady by 
the name of Florence Ely Taggart. They were 
married in 1937 and now live in New Canaan, 
Conn., where Mr. Adams spends part of his 
spare time in what he says can euphemis- 
tically be called gardening the 10 acres 
around his home. They have 3 children, 
Thomas, 19, a freshman at Princeton; Tag- 
gart, 16, a student at Hotchkiss, and Lucy, 9. 

During World War II, Mr. Adams served as 
chief of the coarse-papers division of the 
Office of Price Administration. Although 
some businessmen wince at memories of 
Washington, Mr. Adams feels his wartime 
stint did an awful lot of good in teaching 
him the mechanics of government and pro- 
viding an industrywide view of the paper 
field. 

Returning to St. Regis, Mr. Adams was 
elected a vice president in 1948, placed in 
charge of all manufacturing in 1951, and 
elected a director in 1952. As vice president 
in charge of manufacturing he was respon- 
sible for the design, construction, and ex- 
pedition of the company’s rapidly developing 
expansion program, which was moving ahead 
at such far-removed places as Pensacola, 
Fla., and Tacoma, Wash., at one time and 
later Jacksonville, Fla., and Hinton, Alberta. 


PRESIDENT A YEAR 


Mr. Adams was elected president a year 
ago, succeeding Roy K. Ferguson, who con- 
tinued as chairman and chief executive of- 
ficer. A New York financial man, Mr. Fergu- 
son joined St. Regis in 1917 during its utility 
investment phase, and stayed on to succeed 
Floyd L. Carlisle as president in 1934. 

As president, Mr. Adams heads an organi- 
gation that has changed vastly since he be- 
came an officer in 1948. Through expansion 
and acquisition, it doubled its sales to $370,- 
034,372 in 1956 and raised earnings to a new 
high of $25,349,948. (Following industry 
trends, sales in 1957 dipped to $360,965,010 
while earnings slipped to $21,125,055.) 

As a result of a score of acquisitions, 
the company has moved into such fields as 
plastics (it is a leading producer of indus- 
trial and decorative laminates), corrugated 
and folding boxes, waxed, glassine and 
greaseproof papers, gummed and foil prod- 
ucts, lumber and flexible packaging mate- 
rials. These products now account for 36 
percent of its volume. 

The company spent more than $100 mil- 
lion developing kraft paper production in 
the South, including a machine at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., that can turn out 1,000 tons 
a day at speeds up to 2,500 feet a minute. 
In a joint venture with North Canadian 
Oils, Ltd., it also built a $49 million bleached 
sulphate pulp mill at Hinton, Alberta. The 
mill is operated by North Western Pulp and 


Power, Ltd., of which Mr. Adams is presi- — 


dent. 
EXPANDS. RESOURCES 

St. Regis has also made significant addi- 
tions to its forest resources. Once almost 
wholly dependent on purchases of pulp and 
Ppulpwood, the company now supplies from 
ene-third to half of its needs from 3 million 
acres of its own timberlands. The Hinton 
mill’ is backed up by cutting rights to 2 
million acres more. 

Mr. Ferguson says two of the reasons the 
directors of St. Regis chose Mr. Adams for 
president were his leadership qualities and 
the fact that he doesn’t wilt under pressure. 
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These became especially important in view 
of the problems that began confronting the 
paper industry at about the time Mr. Adams 
took over, as the decline in overall economic 
activity came on the heels of tremendous 
increases in capacity of the paper industry, 

Mr. Adams, however, has a one-word de- 
scription of paper’s future: “Fine.” aj. 
though output has dipped from the record 
levels of 1956, the decline appears to have 
flattened out, he says. Industry operations 
in the first quarter showed small but steady 
gains, and output was only 8 percent below 
the best tremendous increases in capacity 
of the paper industry. 

Mr. Adams concedes that earnings were 
affected badly by the slump from peak Oper- 
ations, but says they are responding toe 
tighter management controls. Compared 
with industry in general, he says, paper is 
holding up pretty. well. Prices are “y 
stable,” he adds, with little chances of in- 
creases to meet higher costs as long as the 
recession continues. 





A Trades Training and On-the-Job Train- 
ing Program for Indian People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28,1958 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a proposed amendment 
to Public Law 959 of the 84th Congress 
which provides a trades training and 
on-the-job training program for Indian 
people. 

It has become necessary to amend this 
law, Mr. Speaker, because of the inter- 
pretation that has been placed upon the 
original act by the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs. The Bureau has interpreted the 
eligibility of those persons who may take 
advantage of this law and who reside on 
or near an Indian reservation to mean 
only those Indians who live on an Indian 
reservation and on allotted or nontax- 
able governmental or Indian land. This 
was not the intent of Congress at the 
time of the passing of this law. It was 
the intent of Congress that Indians who 
live near a reservation who would other- 
wise be eligible because of age and so 
forth, would be eligible for training un- 
der this act. 

I am, therefore, submitting an &Amend- 
ment which would permit ary Indian 
living within the jurisdiction ofan area 
office of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
who is normally eligible for any service 
provided by the Bureau to be eligible for 
this service. . 

This, Mr. Speaker, is even more limited 
than was the intent of Congress at the 
passing of Public Law 959, but it is my 
hope that by amending this act in this 
way we could force the Bureau to provide 
this training to Indian people who want 
it, who are willing to improve their cit- 
cumstances and provide a livelihood for 
themselves and their families. 

Public Law 959 also provided that the 
on-the-job training program could be 
esablished with any corporation or 2350 


ciation which has an existing apprei- — 


ticeship or on-the-job 


which is recognized by industry and labor 


as leading to skilled employment. 
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Under the interpretation placed upon 
this section by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, contracts for on-the-job train- 
ing, which Congress intended should be 
on practically the same basis as the GI 
on-the-job training program, has been 
limited under regulation to only those 
corporations or associations which have 
an existing apprenticeship or on-the-job 
training program at the time the Indian 
makes application for such a program. 
In other words, Mr. Speaker, there is 
practically no corporation, association, 
or other business enterprise in or near 
the Indian country that has existing ap- 
prenticeship or on-the-job training pro- 
gram which is recognized by industry or 
labor, so that under the interpretation 
placed upon the law, practically no one 
can qualify and practically no contracts 
have been made or will be made to give 
the Indian people the opportunity that 
Congress intended they should have. 

Iam submitting an amendment to this 
section which would provide that such 
contracts may be made with any corpo- 
ration, association, or other business 
enterprise which will eonduct an appren- 
ticeship or an on-the-job training pro- 
gram acceptable to the Secretary. Such 
on the job training to include, but not 
be limited to, the acquiring of job knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and work habits, tech- 
nical information and other training 
needed to become proficient on the job 
for which the trainee is being trained 


and leading to skilled or semiskilled - 


employment. 

I am hopeful, Mr. Speaker, that Con- 
gress will give this legislation immediate 
attention in order that this program can 
be made effective to the greatest number 
of Indian people immediately. 





Graduation Exercises of the 1958 Class 
of Osceola Mills, Pa., High School, May 
29, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 19, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege to deliver the com- 
mencement address to a class of 53 grad- 
uates of the Osceola Mills, Pa., High 
School in that community, May 29, 1958. 

The graduation exercises marked the 
closing of the Osceola Mills High School, 
as it has been merged with the Philips- 
burg, Pa., High School in the new school 
jointure in that area. 

The address follows: 
Avpress By JaMEs E. VAN ZANDT, MEMBER OF 

Concress, 20TH DIsTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
_ 4T THE GRADUATION EXERCISES OF THE SEN- 

Tor CLass, OSCEOLA MILLS, P., HicH SCHOOL, 

THURSDAY, May 29, 1958. 

It is pleasing that you have given me the 
honor of being @ speaker on this important 


Occasion, 
class such as we 





A high school graduating 
have here in Osceola Mills tonight is always 
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group, symbolize some of the happiest and 
most moments in the lives of 
young people. Included in this happiness 
is the feeling of achievement that comes from 
@ job well done. 

To receive a high-school diploma has been 
your goal for many years, and now tonight 
you have reached your objective. For your 
efforts I congratulate you, most heartily. 

Equally important, however, are the ef- 
f of your parents and teachers who have 

ed with you to make this commence- 
ment possible. 

I know that every member of the graduat- 
ing class joins me in recognizing the part 
that your parents and teachers have played 
in helping you to achieve your goal. To 
your parents and teachers, I also offer my 
congratulations, 

From all accounts it seems that a good 
commencement speaker is expected to give 
words of advice to the members of the grad- 
uating class, advising them as to the best 
methods to use to pursue and achieve 
success. I am not so sure that this is what 
I want to do. 

Our Nation faces a crisis of such impor- 
tance that the material success of the indi- 
vidual citizen becomes a secondary matter. 
Yet the responsibilities of overcoming this 
crisis will rest with you and me, the indi- 
vidual citizens of America. 

So, tonight instead of speaking just to 
the members of the graduating class of 
their future, I should like. to speak with 
everyone here on the future of America 
which, in the last analysis, is the future of 
us all. 

We are faced with the fact that the edu- 
cational system in whieh we have so long 
placed our faith can no longer serve us as 
it is. If we are to survive as a nation we 
shall have to revitalize our public school 
system so that it will provide America with 
the trained type of citizens needed in this 
new space age. This is the crisis of which 
I speak. . 

As a member of the congressional Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy and especially 
as a member of its Subcommittee on Re- 
search and Development I can assure you 
that your Federal Government has long been 
aware of some of the educational problems 
that face us. 

In April and May of 1956, the Subcommit- 
tee on Research and Development, of which 
I am a member, held hearings on the short- 
age of scientific and engineering manpower 
that exists in our country today. The testi- 
mony presented at these hearings by some 
of our leading men in science, education, 
and defense was as the subcommittee later 
reported “A shocking indictment of Amer- 
iea’s indifference toward one of the most 
serious problems facing this Nation.” 

As members of the subcommittee we 
reported that the testimony heard at the 
hearings painted “A graphic picture of what 
America stands to lose, in future years, if 
we do not immediately initiate vigorous cor- 
rective measures.” 

The fears and warnings expressed in the 
report of the Subcommittee on Research and 
Development were brought into focus by 
the launching of the first manmade satel- 
lite by the Soviets. This appearance of 
sputnik came as proof that. we are chal- 
lenged in the battle for brainpower. The 
overwhelming amount of criticism of 
American public education since that time 
has shown how deeply aroused our Nation 
has become. 

As a result the citizens of America are 
now reexamining their schools in a man- 
ner that has hardly been done before. 

However, I am of the opinion that many of 
the weaknesses of which we have become 
acutely aware existed long before sputnik 
went into orbit. This idea was expressed 
recently in an article written by Mortimer J. 


® good thing to look upon for you, as @ Adler, the noted professor of philosophy at 
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the University of Chicago... Dr. Adler writes, 
and I quote: 

“Those of us who have been complaining 
for the last 20 years about the dismal fail- 
ures of our school system take grim satisfac- 
tion in all the Johnnies-come-lately who 
panicked by sputnik, now seem to be rush- 
ing to our side. 

“What they are discovering is wrong with 
American education was wrong with it be- 
fore technological warfare reached its pres- 
ent pitch and would be wrong with it if 
Soviet Russia did not exist, or if the cold 
war were.replaced by a state of permanent 
peace. 

“The essential trouble ts not that we are 
producing too few scientists, engineers, and 
technicians, even though that is the case, 
and even though we sorely need them for 
the technological advances so important to 
our economy and military prowess. Our 
failure goes much deeper than that.” 

Dr. Adler then goes on to state what he 
believes is the essential weakness of our 
schools. He says: 

“We are producing too few men who are 
prepared for the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, for economic independence, for the 
uses of leisure, and for life in a free society.” 

As Dr. Adler pointed out, and as we can 
see, there is much more at stake than our 
scientific leadership, although our defense 
program calls for the most highly trained 
men. Equally as important is the training 
of citizens for responsible living in a free 
society. 

We must not forget the words of Abraham 
Lincoln spoken in our own State of Penn- 
sylvania on November 19, 1863, when he came 
to dedicate a part of the battlefield of 
Gettysburg as a resting place for the men 
who gave their lives that this Nation might 
live. That great President of ours described 
America as a “government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people.” 

Therefore, if we are to survive as the free 
nation that we were meant to be, then we 
must train citizens in such a manner that 
they will prove themselves capable of main- 
taining this government. Frankly we can- 
not survive unless our government con- 
tinues to be of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. 

A sporadic crash program to produce engi- 
neers, physicists, atomic scientists, and 
mathematicians will still not help us to 
maintain ourselves as the great free nation 
that we are. 

Some maintain that less crowded schools 
will produce a better type of education. 
Others believe, and I heartily agree with 
them, that we must raise the salaries of 
teachers in order that we can have more 
teachers and better qualified ones. There 
are some who believe that if we were to re- 
vise the curriculum and abolish the elective 
courses that we would get the type of educa- 
tion we are seeking. Another group would 
have us prolong the school year, making a 
12-month school term. 

I am certain that there are many edu- 
cators here tonight, members of the school 
board and members of the faculty, who have 
had ideas as to the best method of producing 
the kind of education that we shall need 
for the future. 

At any rate, all of us here are, I hope, 
intensely aware of what should be done for 
our schools. The awareness is valuable in 
that it unites us to a common purpose, a 
common task. But since we are unable at 
present to carry out our particular plans, 
perhaps there is one thing that all of us 
can do in order to produce the kind of edu- 
cation .that- America will need for the fu- 
ture. 

No doubt many of you are asking your- 
selves this question: How can anything be 
expected of me when so much is involved? 
You may be saying to yourself: I am but a 
citizen of a small community in Clearfield 




















































































County, Pa. What can I de that would in any 
way contribute to a betterment of our pub- 
lic school system? 

To these thoughts I answer this: America 
is made up of such communities as Osceola 
Mills, and of Brisbin, and Decatur, and 
Chester Hill, and all the other towns and 
communities multiplied a thousand times 
and more. It is at the community level 
that we shall have to begin our task of im- 
proving public education in order that it 
may better suit the needs of our Nation. 

What is the one thing that each of us 
can do as best he can? I would suggest that 
we devote ourselves to the task of creating 
a greater respect for learning. 

It is the one thing that is needed most in 
our Nation and is an essential foundation 
for any educational reforms in the future. 
Creating a greater respect for learning can 
begin at the community level for it has to 
have its beginnings in the home. 

We must teach our children to have a 
greater respect for intellectual achievement 
for what it can give us by way of a more 
noble and meaningful life as individuals 
and as a nation. We ourselves must look 
upon the learned man as the key man per- 
haps in our future survival. 

American culture as well as education has 
been subject to much criticism within re- 
cent months, and even within a period far- 
ther back than the launching of sputnik. 

There is the old saying that when a Euro- 
pean meets a professor he raises his hat, and 
when the American meets a professor: he 
simply taps his forehead. Perhaps we have 
deserved much of what has been said about 
our low standards of culture, if that is the 
term to be used. 

I am afraid that we have all been guilty of 
looking at the intellectual fellow as some- 
thing of an oddity in our society. We have 
not appreciated his work as we might have 
done. We have even created words of ridi- 
cule to describe him such as “egghead” or 
“highbrow.’ 

The student in school who preferred to be 
in the science laboratory instead of on the 
playing field, or at the corner drugstore, has 
always been considered as not quite a regu- 
lar fellow. I am certain that the youngsters 
of today have a special word in their vocabu- 
lary that describes him. 

At any rate, we Americans have come to 
realize that a nation which neglects its men 
of learning will have a hard struggle to 
survive. I do not mean that we shall have 
to give up the heroes of the National League 
for those who have won the Nobel prize for 
physics. But I am of the opinion that we 
shall have to look anew on intellectual 
achievement and adopt a more serious atti- 
tude where learning is concerned. 

These attitudes that we have today toward 
education may very well be traced back to 
the days of our pioneer ancestors. There 
was a time when this great continent of ours 
had more need of the hardy pioneer than of 
the highly educated man of learning. There 
were woods to be cleared and land to be cul- 
tivated. Learning had its place in our early 
pioneer settlements, but is was not the 
scholar who first made a civilization out of 
the wilderness. 

The ideal of the brawny pioneer still lives 
with us today in such figures as Daniel Boone 
and Davy Crockett, and I fervently hope that 
characters such as these will never fade from 
the American scene. We must always have 
them to remind us that daring, strength, and 
courage are qualities mecessary for a more 
abundant life. But we live in a new age that 
calls for something more than oe physical 
accomplishments of men. 

As the continent of America became more 
and more civilized, great masses of immi- 
grants poured into this wondrous land of 
freedom. The public school system which 
developed was a primary force that united 
these various groups into a unified nation. 
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The early American educators who helped to 


shape the American public schools all placed 
emphasis on the public school as a means for 
social betterment. 

Horace Mann, considered as one of the 
founders of the American public school sys- 
tem, established the conception that educa- 
tion must be universal, nonséctarian, and 
free, and that the aim of the school must be 
social efficiency, civic virtue, and develop- 
ment of character. Later American edgca- 
tors, such as Henry Barnard, John Dewey, 
and others, enlarged upon these fundamental 
ideas. Henry Barnard worked for the better 
training of teachers and maintained that we 
should have schools good enough for the 
best and cheap enough for the poorest. 

With John Dewey, public school education 
spread farther and farther away from concen- 
trated learning. His aim of education was 
social efficiency. His means of education 
were to be play, construction, use of tools, 
contact with nature, and expression and 
activity. 

I do not doubt that all of these educational 
aims were used for the good of the American 
people in one way or another. But we have 
reached a stage when this type of education 
no longer serves our purpose. In using play 
as a means of education we have made learn- 
ing too easy and have taken much of the 
seriousness away from it. In using expres- 
sion and activity as a means of learning we 
have become too relaxed in discipline and 
made schooling too painless and too broad in 
scope to produce the men and women we 
need for our times. 

However, just as we still need the ideal of 
the pioneer to help us toward success, we 
also need the socially efficient and well-ad- 
justed citizen who has been educated in our 
time. But this is still not enough. 

The future of America calls for all of these 
things, but in addition we need a more 
serious, better educated type of man and 
woman. We need citizens who are well 
trained to fill the demands of our economy 
and our defense. We meed citizens who are 
vibrantly aware of what it means to live in 
a free society and who are willing to live in 
such a manner that the people of other na- 
tions will embrace our way of life as gladly 
as they have embraced our financial and 
technical assistance. We must have.citizens 
so educated that our Government will al- 
ways be a Government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people. 

I am certain that if each one of us here 
does his part we can create the respect for 
learning that will eventually produce the 
type of education that America needs for 
survival. 

To the members of the graduating class I 
should like to say that you have a wonder- 
ful, boundless, and challenging future ahead 
of you. 

Most_of you came into the world at the 
beginning of or during World War II. Your 
childhood was a childhood of the atomic age. 

As you approach adult life such things as 
television, manmade satellites, and space 
travel are as familiar a part of your young 
life as the invention of the automobile and 
moving pictures was a part of mine. 

I, for one, rather envy you for you will live 
in an_astounding world. 

The boy who was voted most likely to 
succeed in your class can very likely be the 
one who will make a trip to the moon. But 
for all of the astonishing things to come 
there are certain fundamental truths by 
which we still must live, regardless of the 
age or the times. 

Plato, the ancient Greek philosopher, who 
lived and died some three hundred years 
before Christ, said that what is honored in a 
country is cultivated there. So my parting 
word to the members of this class is this: 
Honor 1 

A nation that cultivates learning among its 
citizens, particularly if these citizens _ 
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freemen, will never, as Liticoln has said,” 
“perish from the face of the earth.” 

These are the words that I hope will be re. 
membered as you look back on this event, 
your high-school graduation. 

~ 





The Government Makes Money by Spend- 
ing Money 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Washington.. Mr. 
Speaker, when the Federal Government 
spends money to develop a seaport, the 
money so spent is not always just an 
expenditure. Often, it is an investment, 

The money which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has expended at Westport, on 
Grays Harbor, in Washington State il- 
lustrates this point. 

Peterson’s Point, just off the town of 
Westport, 10 years ago was being eroded 
away by the surf. 
that many docks and a Coast Guard 
station might be swept into the sea. 

I persuaded the House Public Works 
Committee to authorize protective 
works, estimated to cost about $2 mil- 
lion, to protect Peterson’s Point from 
further erosion by the erection of a sea- 
wall along its ocean front shoreline. 
Later, over.several years, I persuaded 
Congress to provide the money to do this 
job. The United States Army engineers 
did the breakwater job. 


Today, largely as the result of this. 


protective work, Westport has become 
one of the great fishing ports, both com- 
mercial and sports, of the Pacific Coast 
and the Nation. 

Every spring, summer, and fall day 
thousands of cars of tourists and sports- 
men are parked along the seafront at 
Westport. Numerous motels have been 
developed to house visitors and the wa- 
terfront is lined with delightful and un- 
usual eating places. Westport, because 
of the port improvements made by the 
Federal Government, has grown into a 
hustling and bustling summer city, vis- 
ited by tens of thousands from all parts 
of the Pacific coast and-from even far 
more distant points. 

Many new businesses have sprung into 
existence, are doing well and paying 
Uncle Sam increased income taxes. Fish 
catches are bigger than ever and the 
United States Treasury gets a cut out 
of these incomes too. In the long run 
the Federal Government will be returned 
many dollars for each one it has in- 
vested in this Westport project that has 
made this great development possible. 

The little village of Westport, which 
prior to the Federal bulkhead improve- 
ment, probably never had done more 


than $1 million of business in any year 


now does an annual business, mostly 
from its fishing activities, of almost $5 


million a year, and its vol of trade 
still continues to expand by and — 


The State fisheries department re- 
ports that 111,552 sports fishermen” ; 





It appeared likely. 
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trolled for salmon off Westport last year, 
that these sports fishermen ‘anded 157,- 
000 salmon weighing 2,335,000 pounds 
and valued as food at $942,000. 

While the sports fishermen were doing 
this, the commercial fishermen of the 
town, caught 2,242,415 pounds of salmon 
valued at $896,966, say State fisheries 
department officials. - 

Salmon are not the only fish taken at 
Westport by both commercial and sports 
fishermen. Other species include tuna, 
cod, and red snapper. : 

Prior to the improvement of the West- 
port fishing harbor, the annual take of 
large Dunganess crab by Westport fish- 
ing boats usually was less than 30,000 
dozen a year. During the last few years 
the Westport annual crab take has been 
250,000 to 300,000 dozen—more than 
3 million—crabs a year. Westport fish- 
ermen are paid about $1 million a year 
at dockside for their crab catches. 

Better port facilities have resulted in 
more fishing of all kinds, and the in- 
creased fishing has resulted in the dis- 
covery that shrimp are in the area wa- 
ters off Westport. Last year, the first 
year of shrimp taking, the shrimp catch 
was 2,225,023 pounds. Present indica- 
tions are that this year’s shrimp take 
will be much larger. A new shrimping 
industry has developed. 

This year 200 good-sized charter boats 
are operating out of Westport, carrying 
sports fishermen to the salmon fishing 
grounds where there were less than half 
a dozen of these charter boats prior to 
the building of the Government break- 
water. These charter boats do a gross 
business of more than $1 million a year 
now. “i 
Scores of good, clean, and modern 
motels have been built in the area. 
Streets are being paved. Telephone 
lines have been installed. Westport has 
become a modern, growing city of tax- 
paying Americans all because the Fed- 
eral Government wisely invested about 
2 million in building seawalls at West- 
port to protect its harbor and make pos- 
sible its further development by local 
interests. , 

The Federal Government will get back 
manyfold the money it has invested in 
this harbor development. The same 
story could, I am_ sure be told, of many 
other river and harbor developments: 

One of the things for which I am 
grateful is that I was in a position as 
Congressman to call attention to the 
need for the Westport breakwater and 
as a member of the House Public Works 
Committee, to sell the idea to the com- 
mittee and to Congress. 








The School Construction Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D, DINGELL 


_ OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 
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from the Detroit Council of Parent 
Teacher Associations: 
Derrorr Counci. or PTA, 
Detroit, Mich., May 28, 1958. 
Representative JoHN D. DINGELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: At the May 27 meeting of the 
executive board of the Detroit Council of 
Parent Teacher Asseciations, the following 
resolution was passed: 

“Whereas Parent Teacher Associations 
throughout the United States have sup- 
ported the principle of Federal aid to edu- 
cation for many years; and 

“Whereas revenue for school construction 
is desperately needed to accommodate our 
rapidly increasing school enrollments; be it 

“Resolved, that the executive board of the 
Detroit Council of Parent Teacher Associa- 
tions strongly urges your energetic support 
of the school construction bill, House bill 
12058, now before the House Education Com- 
mittee. 

Very truly yours, 
Roy L. STEPHENS, Jr., 
School Education Chairman. 





Memorial Day 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 1, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
a pleasure for me to join with the resi- 
dents of Du Bois, Houtzdale, La Jose, and 
Boalsburg, all in my congressional dis- 
trict, in the observance of Memorial Day. 
Each community had its own special 
program with an exceptional number of 
residents in attendance. 

My address follows: 

NINETEEN FirTy-EIGHT MEMORIAL Day SPEECH 
BY THE HONORABLE JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 
It is in a spirit of humility and reverence 

that I join you this Memorial Day in pay- 

ing homage to those who laid down their 
lives in war’s grim struggle. 

Their mutual sacrifice binds all those 
homes throughout the Nation that today are 
joining in this annual rededication, this day 
.of memory. 

Memorial Day this year has added signifi- 
cance because two unknown American serv- 
icemen will be laid to rest in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery beside the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier of World War I. 

Brought from quiet graves across the seas, 
they will be honored as brave symbols of all 
the unknown servicemen who gave their lives 
in World War II and in the war in Korea. 

The inscription on the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier of World War I will remain 
unchanged when the two new comrades of 
glory are finally left in peace beside the 
tomb of their nameless World War I brother. 

The inscription reads: “Here rests in hon- 
ored glory an American soldier, known but 
to God.” 

Now there are three unknown American 
servicemen at Arlington, as symbols of the 
unknown servicemen, who made the supreme 
sacrifice in three foreign conflicts in which 

Anonymous in death—the deeds of these 
three unknown servicemen are recorded in 
the book of time and are a constant re- 
minder of the spirit and courage of American 
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servicemen in furthering this Nation’s ef- 
forts to achieve peace among all nations. 

This year President Eisenhower’s Memorial 
Day Proclamation was headed: “Prayer for 
Peace—Memorial Day 1958.” 

It proclaimed Memorial Day, Friday May 
30, 1958, as a day of prayer for permanent 
peace designating the hour beginning in 
each locality at 11 o’clock in the morning 
as the period “in which all of us may unite 
in prayer for strength to work unceasingly 
toward the goal of permanent peace on 
earth.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, over 2,000 years ago 
Cicero said, “Memory is the treasury and 
guardian of all things.” 

Recalling these words, we are confident 
that as long as there is a free United States 
of America the people of our land will gather 
on Memorial Day to pay heartfelt tribute to 
all those who died that we might enjoy 
the benefits arid blessings of a land Lincoln 
called the last great hope of earth. 

And indeed it is that. 

Frankly, it is folly to believe that by patri- 
otic ceremonies, speeches, and music we 
can consider to have discharged our sacred 
duty to the heroes of yesterday. 

We must be ever mindful of the fact that 
we have solemn obligations to fulfill. 

If those millions now silent in death could 
speak they would express the earnest desire 
that we help care for those who went forth 
with them, and who happily returned, but 
now are old, ill, or helpless. 

They would especially entreat that we do 
all possible for those who survived and who 
are spending their lives in hospitals or sana- 
.toriums, constant reminders of our everiast- 
ing debt. 

Let us never forget that it is our duty to 
blend our patriotism with gratitude. 

It was said of old that gratitude is not 
only the greatest of human virtues but the 
parent of all others. 

When and wherever possible let us, the liv- 
ing, prove this gratitude in action. 

Whether we keep or break faith with those 
who have gone before will depend on what 
we do. 

And what we do depends largely on our own 
free will as dictated by our conscience. 

There is no greater incentive to live up to 
the highest ideals of the American heritage 
than to give serious thought on Memorial 
Day to those of our Armed Forces who made 
the supreme sacrifice. 

There is in each-.ceremony taking place 
during the Memorial Day period through- 
out the Nation a basis for renewed fervor, 
revived loyalty, and abiding confidence in 
our great country. 

How may we translate these noble senti- 
ments into action? 

How may we, as individuals, do our share 
to further the realization of the American 
dream? 

Above all, I believe it fundamental that 
the basic significance of constitutional gov- 
ernment must be a matter of deep personal 
conviction. 

We should keep in mind that in the Amer- 
ican Republic we have the first government 
in the world te be dedicated to the personal 
and religious freedom of mankind. 

We should never forget that our fore- 
fathers created and bequeathed to us the 
noblest ideal of a political system in all his- 
tory. 

There is hardly any limit to the blessings 
of life that are possible with full realization 
of this great political conception. 

The nearer we come to it the happier we 
will be as individuals and the greater we will 
be as a Nation. 

However, again it is emphasized, the ex- 
tent to which we realize this great ideal de- 
pends entirely upon ourselves. 

This, today, should be a matter of serious 
reflection as loving hands lay wreaths on the 
resting places of those who fought for, and 
died for, that ideal, 
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As citizens how can we work for the ful- 
fillment of the dream of the founders of our 
Republic? 

Moving in the small circle of our daily 
tasks it may seem to us that our efforts are 
of little avail in the great struggle for the 
extension of human liberty. 

But there is a way, and it is to be realized 
only through the practice of full-time 
Americanism. 

How may one convert theoretical Ameri- 
canism into its most effective and practical 
value? 

First. We should uphold the doctrines of 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States by showing 
our fellow men that we, at all times, place 
the interest of our country above the in- 
terest of the party or of the individual. 

Second. We should give constant proof of 
a conviction that is the soul and spirit of 
the Declaration of Independence, and that is 
profound faith in the value ani the possi- 
bilities of the common man. 

Third. That high or low, rich or poor, we 
should never forget that justice is the basis 
of all Government and human relationships. 

In short, equal rights for all; special 
privileges for none. 

That is the essence of true Americanism. 

Fourth. We should impress the fact on 
youth and apathetic citizens, who take 
everything for granted, that there is noth- 
ing in this world more precious than life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness as 
guaranteed by our Constitution. 

For a true American the Constitution is in 
his heart as well as in his mind. 

For all of these lofty ideals of freedom 
hundreds of thousands of patriotic Ameri- 
cans have died. 

Millions have fought world powers that 
would take these ideals from us. 

To those honored dead we pay respectful 
homage on Memorial Day. 

Time will not permit recounting some of 
their heroic deeds. 

However, it is particularly appropriate that 
we remember today one who died in the 
original struggle to secure our freedom. 

I refer to Nathan Hale of the American 
Revolution. 

You will recall that just before the British 
executed this sturdy patriot he said, “I re- 
gret that I have but one life to lose for my 
country.” 

I am sure that he is remembered on this 
day. 

There are so many whom we should re- 
member. 

As Theodore Roosevelt said: “Every man 
among us is so much the better prepared 
for the duties of citizenship because of the 
perils over which, in the past, the Nation 
has triumphed.” 

Continuing, the Rough Rider of the 
Spanish-American War said: “Because of 
their blood and sweat and tears, the labor, 
and anguish, through which, in the days 
that have gone, our forefathers moved on to 
triumph.” 

It is from their indomitable spirit we 
gained the will to preserve what they so 
dearly won. 

Yes, it took much sacrifice aud suffering, 
with enormous expenditures of money and 
goods, to gain and preserve a heritage that 
is beyond price. 

To guard and protect this great legacy is 
not only a duty we owe to ourselves. It is 
also a sacred debt we owe to those who have 
gone before and a sacred obligation to those 
who are to follow. 

Calvin Coolidge once said in a speech: 
“Patriotism is easy to understand in America. 
It means looking out for yourself by looking 
out for your country.” 

Today our danger is greater than ever fh 
history. We face momentous issues. 

The necessity for a strong and unified 
America has never been greater. 
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We have reached a definite crossroads in 
history. 

The atomic bomb blasted in an era fraught 
with danger to all. 

What is the greatest danger we face? 

All here know that, beyond any doubt, it 
is the sinister communist conspiracy to con- 
quer the free world. 

To date communism has forced more than 
a billion people into abject slavery. 

Those men, women, and children are dif- 
ferent from us only in the fact that they are 
living in constant fear and uncertainty. 

They crave security. 

But their only security is through sub- 
mission to Communist brutality. 

That has been demonstrated clearly in Po- 
land, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and East 
Germany. 

Those. foreign people crave freedom but 
freedom is not a Communist word. 

They want peace but, again, peace under 
communism is at the price of national honor. 

Those conditions have never afflicted the 
American bloodstream, therefore we find it 
difficult to comprehend them fully. 

We take liberty and the rights of the in- 
dividual for granted because those who have 
always been our lot. 

But liberty and the rights of the individual 
are challenged today here in our own country 
as well as around the world. 

Those are the hard and unpleasant facts 
we face. 

They identify the task before us. 

In recent months Mr. Khrushchev hurled a 
bold and boisterous challenge to the United 
States in the area in which we have always 
considered ourselves unbeatable, namely, our 
ability to produce the necessities of life in 
ever-increasing volume and which in so do- 
ing has enabled us to build the world’s 
strongest economy. 

Here is what Mr. Khrushchev said: 

1. “We declare war on you in the peaceful 
field of trade.” 

2. “You are not being threatened with 
ICBM’s but with peaceful competition in 
consumer goods.” 

3. “We will prove the superiority of our 
economic system over yours.” 

4. “Your grandchildren in America will live 
under socialism.” 

Mr. Khrushchev, as we all know, is the 
spokesman for the Communist Government 
of Russia. 

In his challenge to us he reveals the Soviet 
pattern of communizing the United States 
and abolishing the American way of life. 

Truly, as Secretary of States Dulles re- 
cently said, it may be time for an agonizing 
reappraisal on the part of the United States 
if we are to continue to exist as a nation 
of freemen. 

Therefore, my friends, I ask of you in these 
stormy days of world turmoil to keep faith 
with those we honor on Memorial Day. 

The dead we honor today have contributed 
immeasurably to our way of life. 

Armed victories were theirs at terrific 
price. We cannot sell them short. 

We must carry on their struggle with the 
same unconquerable will and with intelli- 
gence and readiness to defend our glorious 
freedom heritage. 

In this year of 1958 many things are 
changing rapidly. 

is the year of atomic progress and of 
ieee fight. 

Scientists have harnessed the atom to 
drive submarines and powerplants, also to 
serve the field of medicine, and to produce 


destructive forces far more devastating than - 


anything imagined a few years ago. 

Man has conquered the forces of nature 
to send missiles around the earth 
500, 1,000, and 2,000 miles into space. 

Next we shall travel to the moon and 
beyond. 

Also, man is shrinking the world with his 
fantastic radio, radar, and jet-propelled 


planes. 
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All of these are triumphs of human 
intelligence. 
' Each one of us should become better ac. 
quainted with the new progress so that 
collectively we can help science contribute 
to a more useful and happy life in peace 
rather than a more destructive war. 

Every one of us has a mind and a tongue, 

With those instruments of expression men 
can rule the world for peace if only all 
minds and all tongues agree on what is the 
real goal in man’s relationship to man and 
in the true meaning of justice and peace, 

Those are some of the obligations to 
which we can rededicate ourselves on this 
Memorial Day. 

They are some of the tasks before us. 

Their fulfillment will become our highest 
tribute to the honored dead. 





Ban the Obscene but Not the Word 
“Bingo” From the United States Mails 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, not long 
ago the Post Office Department, in com- 
pliance with postal regulations censored 
the North Central Outlook, a weekly 
newspaper in my congressional district. 
The offensive matter was a news article 
in. which the paper had mentioned that 
a bingo game was to be played at a local 
boys club. The postal authorities re- 
fused to allow delivery of the paper 
through the mails until the word “bingo” 
was stricken. 

As a consequence of that episode the 
Washington State Newspaper Publishers 
Association passed a resolution last week 
pointing out the inconsistancy of ban- 
ning the mention of bingo yet allowing 
the reporting of horseracing and in in- 
cluding betting odds; also of bingo being 
played on television with thousands of 
dollars given in prizes. 

This is not a question of morals or 
lotteries, as I see it. Rather it seems 
only reasonable that a game played in 
thousands of homes, schools, churches, 
and nonprofit clubs and charitable or- 
ganizations should not come under the 
restriction covering the publication of 
information on a lottery. 

It has seemed to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
this application of censorship of the 
press is silly and that instead of enfore- 
ing this interpretation of the law it 
would be more in the public interest to” 
expend the same energy and effort into 
banning the distribution through the 
mails of obscene and indecent literature. 


Right now, wouldbe panderers of lit- 
transport- 


agree. Freedom of the press should 
be completely unlimited. The public — 
panels are euansed: Se inves 





In this instance, however, I strongly -_ 
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ter as against a law disallowing mention 
of the word “bingo.” 

Right now, Congress is considering 
legislation to outlaw transportation of 
obscene literature, It should be enacted 
into law. 

By the same token, the bill to revoke 
the postal regulation which prevents 
publication of information which is con- 
strued to inchude bingo as a lottery 
should be promptly considered and 
passed. Let us ban the obscene but not 
the word “bingo” from the United States 


mails. 





Import-Export Policy Needs Reconsidera- 
tion, Expert Declares 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, we shall soon be considering 
the matter of import-export policy, and 
I should like to present here the views 
of an authority on that matter, Mr. O. 
R. Strackbein. He is chairman of. the 
Nationwide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture, and Labor on Import-Ex- 
port Policy. In an address prepared for 
delivery before the Montana Stockgrow- 
ers Association, Mr. Strackbein dedls 
clearly with the necessity of bringing 
back to Congress some necessary con- 
trols which will assure equitable con- 
sideration of our domestic industry with 
that of international relations. 

Mr. Strackbein’s address follows: 

The problem that faces an industry today 
when it is exposed to severe import competi- 
tion has become acute. 

More and more producers, whether on 
farms and ranches or in factories, are find- 
ing that when imports reach the point of 
serious injury there is nothing immediate 
that can be done. 

For this unwelcome fact there is an ex- 
planation. It lies in the trade agreements 
system as it has been developed and ad- 
ministered. 

Time was when it was possible to look 
to Congress for the necessary legislation; 
and this was natural since the Constitution 
Placed the power to regulate foreign com- 
merce and to make the tariff squarely upon 
that body. 

Since 1934, when the Trade Agreements 
Act was first passed by Congress, a great 
change has taken place. An industry or 
the producers of crops or livestock now 
find themselves all but helpless. They need 
hot apply to Congress for relief because leg- 
islation to raise a tariff on a particular 
Product or to impose an import quota is 
frowned upon, , 

The injured industry is told that it has 
an administrative remedy under the escape 
clause or under section 22 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act. It is true that it 





takes nearly a@ year to get a case through 


the Tariff Commission and the. President’s 
is led to 
think that no matter how long it takes, it 
does have a remedy. Three Presidents in 
Succession have given public assurances that 
no domestic industry would be. jeopardized 
by the trade-agreements program. 
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The result of these assurances has been 
that many industries have found out too 
late what the real situation is. 

. ‘They often do not know or fully appre- 
ciate the meaning of the change that has 
come about in the last 24 years. 

What, then, has happened? 

CONGRESS LOSES CONTROL 


The power to regulate our imports by tar- 
iffs or quotas has been shifted almost com- 
pletely from the Congress to the executive 
branch of the Government. The Congress 
empowered the President to enter into trade 
agreements and to raise or reduce the tariff. 
The President, in carrying out this dele- 
gated authority, relied upon the State De- 
partment to negotiate with other countries. 

It turned out that the delegated power 
was used exclusively to lower tariffs and not 
to raise them; but that was not all. The 
national policy was indeed aimed at remov- 
ing trade barriers; but the State Department 
did not stop there. It entered into the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffis and Trade in 
Geneva, Switzerland, in 1947 and made com- 
mitments on behalf of the United States that 
it had no right to make. 

It agreed, for example, that we would not 
raise duties which it bound at specified lev- 
els. It also bound items on the free list. 

Beyond that it renounced the use of im- 
port quotas as a means of regulating imports, 
with some. exceptions, most of which were 
tailormade to suit other countries rather 
than the United States. 

These bindings and the renunciation of 
import quotas meant nothing more nor less 
than speaking for Congresses of the future, 
not only for the one then sitting. It was 

‘the same as offering a guaranty that no mat- 

ter what the sentiment in Congress might 
be as a result\ of elections, this sentiment 
could not express itself in the field of tariffs 
and trade. We might as well have closed 
the doors of Congress so far as regulation of 
foreign commerce is concerned. When Con- 
gress seeks to legislate it is now confronted 
with the choice of going along with State 
Department policy or violating the interna- 
tional commitments of this country. 

Today this dilemma weighs heavily upon 
Congress because of the weight given to 
foreign relations. 


STATE DEPARTMENT DOMINATION 


This domination of our foreign trade por?- 
icy by the State Department has also shown 
itself in another sphere—one in which any 
industry or producer facing serious import 
competition should be profoundly interested. 

The outcome of the escape clause cases 
brought before the Tariff Commission re- 
flects the influence of the long arm of the 
State Department. This clause is what is 
referred to when the supporters of the trade 
agreements program say that every industry 
has a remedy when it is seriously injured. 

Let me tell you that the escape clause is 
virtually a dead letter. Of some 60 cases 
brought under it over half have been turned 
down by the Tariff Commission itself. Of 
the 28 cases sent to the President by the 
Tariff Commission the President has put in- 
to effect only 9. Of these 9 only 2 cases 
related to products of any commercial sig- 
nificance, namely, jeweled watches and bi- 
cycles. The remainder, with the exception 
of women’s fur felt hats, covered products 
of almost negligible commercial significance. 

It might be asked why the denial of a 
remedy against serious injury from imports 
should result from executive domination of 
our foreign-trade policy. The answer is not 
difficult to find. The State Department is 
concerned with foreign relations and meas- 
ures by the effects it believes will 
be produced by legislation on these rela- 
tions. That is why the Department opposes 

“any increase in a tariff or the establishment 
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of an import quota that it fears will not be 
liked by one or more foreign countries; and 
it so advises the President. 

Congress and Congress alone is concerned 
over the effects of tariff reductions on do- 
mestic industry. 

Thus with Congress set on the sidelines 
while the State Department is in the saddle, 
the outcome is almost predetermined when 
@ domestic industry’s welfare is pitted 
against foreign relations. 


LOPSIDED CONDITION 


It may be admittéd that foreign rela- 
tions are important without agreeing that 
they should override all domestic interests. 
If this lopsided condition is to be corrected, 
the voice of Congress in the regulation of 
our foreign commerce must again be heeded. 
Otherwise no legislation in behalf of domes- 
tic industries will produce the least effect. 
If the President may override the Tariff 
Commission, which is an agency of Con- 
gress, by simply writing a letter to the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee and House Ways and 
Means Committee, as he now may do and 
has done since 1951, the voice of foreign 
relations will continue to overrule the in- 
tent of Congress. 


CONSTITUTIONAL POWER 


It is for this reason that we advocate 
legislation that will restore to Congress its 
constitutional power over the tariff and for- 
éign trade. This would be accomplished by 
a series of identical bills that have been 
introduced into Congress at this session to 
put Congress back into the position of ulti- 
mate authority. The present bill is H. R. 
12511 and a dozen others. 

These bills provide that Tariff Commis- 
sion recommendations go to Congress as 
well as the President. If the President 
should not agree with the Commission’s 
recommendation he could no longer veto 
it. He must propose a rejection to Con- 
gress. Unless Congress enacted a bill sup- 
porting the President, the Commission’s 
recommendation would become effective. 
The Commission could recommend an im- 
port quota and this, too, would take effect 
unless upset by Congress through a bill sup- 
porting the President if he sought rejection 
of the recommendation. 

Passage of the administration bill which 
is now before the House Rules Committee 
would represent a bad setback for all in- 
dustries that need safeguards against ruin- 
ous import competition. This bill would 
extend the trade agreements program for 5 
years, whereas the longest previous exten- 
sion was for not more than 3 years. A 5- 
year extension would skip over the 2 Con- 
gresses and 4 congressional sessions. 

The bill would also authorize the President 
to reduce tariffs another 25 percent. Already 
in the past 24 years the protection afforded 
by our tariff has been reduced a full 75 per- 
cent. Here we have a request for further 
reduction, although the United States today 
is one of the low-tariff countries of the world. 

A so-called compromise has been adopted 
by the Ways and Means Committee on the 
question of congressional review. This pro- 
posal is really an insult to the intelligence. 
It provides that a presidential rejection of a 
Tariff Commission recommendation would 
stand unless overturned by a two-thirds ma- 
jority of both Houses of Congress. Passage 
of this bill would represent a setback even 
beyond the present position of helplessness 
of an industry as it seeks a remedy under 
the escape clause. 

Those who support the trade agreements 
program advance certain time-worn argu- 
ments that have apparently not been reex- 
amined in postwar years. 

One is that American industry and agri- 
culture are so far ahead of their competi- 
tors in foreign lands that we could meet 
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their competition without question. To a 
degree in some segments of our industry this 
was true in the past. 

Until a short time ago we entertained a 
similar illusion that we were far out in 
front in scientific pursuits. The Russian 
sputnik painfully shattered that illusion. 
Unfortunately, it is true that our competitive 
position in our home market in facing many 
foreign imports has also vastly deteriorated. 
There are several very obvious reasons for 
this. 

One, of course, is the drastic tariff reduc- 
tion of the past.24 yéars. This disnrantling 
of our outward protection has been carried 
on without proper regard for several other 
accompanying developments. 

While ripping down our tariff structure we 
at the same time loaded many cost-raising 
burdens upon our industry and agriculture. 
This was done by iaw and as a result of 
national policy. I cite the farm price sup- 
port program, our minimum wage and maxi- 
mum hour law, social security, obligatory 
collective bargaining. On top of that we 
have a very high rate of taxation. 

These enactments have all made for high 
rigid costs and subtracted greatly from our 
competitive capacity. 

To be sure, some of this was offset by in- 
vention of new processes, installation -of 
labor-saving machinery, etc. 

But here we come up against the most 
formidable of the facts that confront us. 


THESE ARE THE FACTS 


Since the war we have shipped billions of 
dollars worth of modern machinery and 
equipment abroad and foreign factories in 
many parts of the world are as modern as 
ours. Nor have the other countries them- 
selves been idle. They have sent thousands 
of productivity teams to this country and 
learned our methods of mass production. 

Combined with the lower wages generally 
prevailing abroad, anywhere from a 15th or 
a 10th to one-half of those prevailing in this 
country (with the exception of Canada), is 
it any wonder that foreign producers can 
undersell us in our home market and put 
our own producers on the run? 

We have handicapped our own industries 
in a competitive sense and bestowed ad- 
vantages on their foreign competitors and 
now we find the State Department and the 
Commerce Department wondering why the 
outcry against the offer of more of the same. 
In industry after industry we have seen im- 
ports come into this country and progres- 
sively capture 5, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40, and 50 
percent of the market with nothing to stop 
them. 

Even United States Steel has said that they 
cannot compete and that is certainly one of 
our mass production industries. The auto- 
mobile industry is finding itself beset by 
small car imports. The White Sewing Ma- 
chine Co. has given up production here and 
gone over to importing. More and more 
companies are doing the same thing. 

Does this mean that American industry 
and agriculture are inefficient? It does 
nothing of the kind. If one race horse car- 
ries a heavy handicap on its back we do not 
say that it is a poor racer because it cannot 
run as fast as the others. 

In gold we would not put a 20- or 30- 
stroke handicap on one player and a handi- 
cap of 5 or 10 strokes on a competitor whose 
play was nearly as good and gaining right 
along. 

Yet that is exactly what our national 
trade policy has been doing to our industry 
in this country. 

And that is what the tariff fight is all 
about, no matter how else it may be pre- 
sented to you. We do not need further 
tariff reductions as matters stand today. 
That could greatly damage our economy. 
On the contrary, we need to look over some 
of the cuts already made. 

The call is no more for a further general 
tariff reduction than for a general increase. 


“ 
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What we do need is a product-by-product 
approach on the merits of each case. To 
be effective this calls for a halt to the execu- 
tive veto over Tariff Commission recom- 
mendations and placing the final review of 
these cases in the hands of Congress. This 
should be done under conditions that rec- 
ognize the original authority of Congress in 
the regulation of foreign commerce and 
place the burden of proving the Tariff Com- 
mission wrong upon the President. 





Letter From Hon. Carlos P. Romulo, Phil- 
ippine Ambassador to the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I was- 


very much disturbed at a series of com- 
ments in an article on the Philippines 
appearing in Time magazine of April 21. 

I have taken the trouble to look into 
the statements made in the article and 
have just received a copy of a letter 
from the Honorable Carlos P. Romulo, 
the Philippine Ambassador to _ the 
United States, a distinguished states- 
man and diplomat, and one of America’s 
real friends. 

I feel that in the interests of friend- 
ship between our country and the people 
of the Republic of the Philippines the 
letter from the Honorable Carlos P. 
Romulo to the managing editor of Time 
magazine, Mr. Rey Alexander, should 
appear in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD: 

APRIL 17, 1958. _ 
Mr. Roy. ALEXANDER, 
Managing Editor, Time Magazine, 
New York City. 

Sm: The article on the Philippines ap- 
pearing in Time magazine in its issue of 
April 21 may be singled out as an example 
of how America can lose its influence among 
its friends and turn friendship into resent- 
ment and ill will. In violation of the un- 
written law governing gridiron affairs it 
capitalizes a skit presented in fun by jesting 
newspapermen and distorts conditions in 
the Philippines. It presents an honest and 
faithful public servant like President Carlos 
P. Garcia, who has earned the confidence of 
his people because of his ability and integ- 
rity and has been successively elected to 
responsible posts (as governor, congressman, 
senator, and vice president) in a manner 
that, according to reports from Manila, has 
aroused the indignation of all elements of 
our population. 

It recalls to my mind the common com- 
plaint against the United States that I 
heard among my fellow delegates during the 
Asian-African conference in Bandung in 
1955 to the effect that a certain sector of 
the American press is so insensitive to the 
feelings of other peoples that articles are 
written about them in a smart-alecky style 
which slights their national dignity and 
pride. This, they claimed, is one of the 
reasons for the decline of American prestige 
in their respective countries. 

It is a serious thing to write about a 
country’s economy as superficially as you do. 
For the financial plight of the Philippines 
is not sudden or unexpected. Our country 
won its ind amidst extreme war 
destruction and the United States war dam- 
age payments were barely sufficient to meet 


and reestablish the rate of production of 
1937. The Communist-led' Huk guerrillas 
created ¢conomic havoc. After unrest sub. 
sided, came the Korean war, with the re. 
sulting scarcities and price inflation; freight 
costs of our export commodities skyrocketed, 
and so did the prices of most essential con. 
sumers’ goods that our young Republic im. 
rts. 

In 1952 certain of the social reforms and 
public works which had been recommended 
by the Bell economic mission and by the 
various ICA missions as long overdue were 


implemented; but these rural development. 


and public road outlays raised the public 
debt. They were indispensable to reestablish 
peace and order and deny to communism the 
facility of poisoning the masses that could 
not be left to constant poverty and growing 
unemployment. The Bell mission recom- 
mended industrial development to enable 
the country to reduce imports, but no con- 
crete loan recommendation was submitted 
to the United States Congress. In the mean- 
time, the United States aid program not only 
lapsed but was inadequate to meet press- 
ing requirements of established industries, 

During his incumbency up to his death, 
President Magsaysay showed great concern 
over the increasing unemployment and, with 
his dynamic leadership, was able to infuse 
confidence in the establishment of new in- 
dustries so as to absorb at least a portion 
of the increasing labor population which 
must be provided with the means of liveli- 
hood. Consequently some 800 new industries 
were established which constituted a heavy 
drain not only on our international reserves, 
but also on our Government income re- 
sources. For instance, since 1952 up to 1956 
a total of $565 million had been expended 
by our Government for economic develop- 
ment in addition to a total of $151 million 
for social welfare in the same period. To 
maintain the new industries alone and pro- 
vide for their requirements for machinery, 
spare parts, and raw materials, it was neces- 
sary to draw against our reserves approxi- 
mately $49 million in 1956, $53 million in 
1957 and this year another $52 million. 

The reasons given by the economists 
which you cite for the present difficulties 
are all wrong: To devalue the peso would 
hit the laborers and the salaried people, the 
war veterans of pensioners; would spoli- 
ate American investors and hurt the mass 
of the consumers of imported food, clothing 
and other necessities of life. 

It is nonsense to say that “the govern- 
ment has industrialized too fast’’; on the 
contrary, it- has not yet even accomplished 
the minimum balanced manufacturing pro- 
gram to substitute for necessary imports. 

Incidentally, dollar remittances abroad 
against pesos are exclusively under the 
jurisdiction of the Central Bank Governor, 
who has the full confidence of the Ameri- 
can business community. -The President 
cannot “sign chits on foreign reserves.” 
Only the governor can validate such fe- 
quests, and he can even veto any item be- 
fore it comes on the agenda of the Monetary 
Board. 

United States aid to the Philippines has 
been so limited that it was imperative #0 
expedite collecting reparations from Japal 
which is a very difficult problem to tackle 


for a country which has few industrial and 


planning experts. As early as 1955 the 
United States Ambassador and a highly 
garded American expert suggested to the 
late President Magsaysay to hurry collet 
tions from Japan. 

The fact remains that whoever is Presl- 
dent and whoever inherits the basic 00 


nomic difficulties re neal 


pendent country emerg from 
economics, the Phili has a vast 
serve of hard working and able labor, ' 
mineral resources that can be tapped as 800m 
as this mushrooming world economic rece* 
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sion is over. Production in the Philippines 
has increased at a faster pace than else- 
where in Asia. If my country is given the 
capital that it needs in the form of devel- 
opment loans—and. this is one of the 
reasons for President ja’s forthcoming 
trip to Washington in June—its economic 
downdrift will be arrested. 

In the 3 months since President Garcia's 
¢nauguration, because of his austerity pro- 
gram our improved balance of payments 
situation has made it possible to ease some 
of the drastic fiscal and credit measures 
taken last December. May I not ask that 
you give him the opportunity to develop his 
program and cooperate with us _ to 
strengthen our economy and not wreck it 
with articles which undermine confidence 
in our economic and political stability. 

As to your scurrilous remarks about graft 
and corruptiOn which border on the vulgar 
and are downright libelous, I will not dignify 
them with a reply. I must again recall 
what was said by the Asian-African dele- 
gates several times in our private confer- 
ences in Bandung that if we in Asia or in 
Africa had a magazine of the type-of Time 
and wrote in the same careless and fatuous 
manner, we could quote news items and 
press statements from American reputable 
newspapers like the New York Times, the 
New York Herald Tribune or the World 
Telegram and Sun, and from American lead- 
ers like Senator Morse or Congressman 
CeLLeR or Senator Brincses, about dishonesty 
in the American Government so Brobding- 
nagian in their proportions that we would 
be insignificant puny Lilliputs by compari- 
son. But this is neither here nor there. 
As one who sincerely admires America and 
the American people all I can say is that 
whenever I read your magazine, the angled 
articles that were written with an eye single 
to amusing American readers irrespective 
of how offensive they may be to the nation- 
als of the country being written about, I 
do not wonder that the United States is 
losing friends all over the world. 

Time magazine may not care about the 
outside world’s reaction to the offense that 
it inflicts on other peoples. But our Ameri- 
can friends should reflect on the history of 
ancient Greece and Rome that once occupied 
the same position of world leadership, com- 
paratively speaking, that America occupies 
today. Because they considered that they 
were sufficient unto themselves and could 
arrogantly ignore other peoples, their em- 
pires crumbled into oblivion, with none so 
poor to do them reverence. A word to the 
wise. 

In the hope that you will publish this 
letter in full in fairness to the Philippines, 
and with the assurance + my high regard 
and esteem, I am ‘ 
Very truly yours, 
CarLos P. RoMULO, 
Philippine Ambassador 
to the United States. 





The Overton-Red River Waterway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 6, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of. Louisiana. Mr. 

er, some years ago the Congress 
of the United States authorized the con- 
Struction of the Overton-Red ‘River 


Waterway in Louisiana. Last year the- 
,-Corps of Engineers again resurveyed ’ 
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this project and found it economically 
feasible. The Legislature of the State 
of Louisiana is now in session and House 
Concurrent Resolution 12 in support of 
this project was unanimously approved 
by the House and received only one op- 
posing vote in the Senate: 
House Concurrent Resolution 12 


Whereas the State of Louisiana has a vital 
and urgent interest in the Overton-Red River 
Waterway project and the contribution of 
this project to the development of the eco- 
nomic potential of the State of Louisiana; 
and : 

Whereas the completion and operation of 
the Overton-Red River Waterway would re- 
dound to the benefit of the people of this 
State and would have a most beneficial ef- 
fect on the health, living conditions, and 
well-being of our people: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Louisiana (the Senate con- 
curring), That the United States Army Corps 
of Engineers are hereby urged and requested 
to continue and maintain studies, research 
and preparations for the development of the 
Overton-Red River Waterway; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the members of the Louisi- 
ana delegation in the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate of the Congress of the 
United States are hereby urged and requested 
to take all necessary and proper action to 
further the realization of the Overton-Red 
River Water project; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to each member of the Louisiana dele- 
gation in Congress, to the United States 
Army Corps of Engineers, and to the United 
States Secretary of Defense and the United 
States Secretary of the Army. 

ROBERT ANGELLE, 
Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives. 
LeTHeER E. FRAZAR, 
Lieutenant Governor and President 
of the Senate, 





Hells Canyon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
the Morse bill authorizing Hells Canyon 


‘was defeated in Interior Subcommittee 


on a partyline vote. For all those Amer- 
icans in every State of the Union who 
fought for the principle of full multiple 
use river development, this is, indeed, a 
sad and disheartening day. To me 
Hells Canyon was a very personal matter 
because the great gorge of the Snake 
River cuts deep along the borders of my 
district for 150 miles. I am proud to 


‘have worked closely with the Congress- 


woman from Idaho, Gracie Prost, from 
the adjoining “district across the river, 
who fought so valiantly for the high dam. 
My colleagues will be interested in a 
letter from Mr. Byron Brinton, the fight- 
ing editor of the. Recofd-Courier in 
Baker, Oreg., who I am also proud to_ 
have been associated with during the 
long Hells Canyon fight. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include Mr. Brinton’s 
letter in the Appendix following a brief 




















































































statement of my own issued to my friends 
and to the press: 
JUNE 2, 1958. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. AL ULLMAN 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Hells Canyon has 
again been defeated in committee by the 
same solid Republican opposition as in the 
past. Only history can provide the final 
chapter in the Hells Canyon saga. 

This is indeed a sad day for all those who 
believe in the full use and development of 
our great natural resources. The Idaho 
Power Co. now sits firmly in control of one 
of the Nation’s greatest multiple-purpose 
damsites. It will neither use the site nor 
develop the resource. Its small earth-filled 
dams will provide only 1 million acre-feet of 
storage in the exact stretch of the river ear- 
marked for a high dam with 3,800,000 acre- 
feet of usable storage. There will be no irri- 


gation and reclamation assistance from * 


power revenues such as provided’in the high- 
dam bill. There will be little recreation and 
tourist interest or development. Fish facili- 
ties promise to be totally inadequate. Flood 
control and navigation benefits will be 
token in comparison with the high storage 
project. The power potential will be only 
fractionally developed at more than twice 
the cost to the consumer. 

Instead of a great integrated system of 
multipurpose dams of storage regulation 
and power inter-ties we will have isolated 
operation and minimum goals. There will 
be no great blocs of power for the smelting 
of our low-grade ores, no low-cost energy 
supplied for agricultural pumping and rural 
electric development. Power company domi- 
nation of the economic life of the Middle 
and Upper Snake Basin will result in higher 
power costs, in less service and in the stifling 
of new economic enterprise. 

The fight for the full development of the 
remaining Snake River resource must con- 
tinue. I call upon all those who have so 
valiantly fought for Hells Canyon to con- 
tinue the long fight ahead to preserve and 
develop the maximum potential of this great 
river. 

I call for a new study of the whole re- 
maining Middle Snake system so as to guar- 
antee that this resource travesty will not be 
repeated. 

The political record at Hells Canyon is 
clear. The high dam was scuttled by a Re- 
publican administration and Republican 
politicians to make way for a gigantic give- 
away to private power interests. The people 
of Oregon and the Nation will have reason 
to remember. 

The dedicated people who fought for Hells 
Canyon‘ did not fight in vain. The million 
acre-feet of storage at Brownlee was forced 
on the power company by public opinion. 
Many concéssions to the public interest in 
access roads and other matters have been 
gained because of the constant surveillance 
of organized public opinion. Most of all, 
millions of Americans all over the country 
have been alerted_to the need for a closer 
guardianship of our, great public natural 
resources. Hells Canyon will always symbol- 
ize this fight and will always remain a battle 
cry for those dedicated to the wise conserva- 
tion of America’s resources. 





May 31, 1958. 
Hon. At ULLMAN, 
Representative, Oregon Second District, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. : 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: I returned 
last night from a biweekly trip to Brownlee 
and in view of the pending June 2 committee 
session on the high-dam bill I feel I should 
express My summary views and bring pre- 
vious observations up to date. 

First, events of the past spring, as well 
as the flooding of the project its first spring, 
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together with statements made to the unions 
during the May 1958 emergency confirm that 
this project has been built upon the narrow- 
est margins and might well have suffered 
severely had normal runoff peaked this year 
in March or April. 

This same skimping upon schedule seems 
to be refiected in skimping upon safety 
(seven men killed on the project) during 
construction and it would seem upon masses 
and quality. One ought to predict that these 
projects at best will have relatively short 
life, high maintenance, low overload or safety 
margin potential; and if this type of con- 
struction is continued on our big river sites, 
in our day we are going to witness the tragic 
consequences at some of them. Except for 
some of our previous observations as to de- 
ficiencies such as in the diversion tunnel 
and our observations as to certain geologic 
conditions at the site we can, of course, take 


* no exception with the competence of the 


project engineers, not being engineers our- 
selves. As you know, we are in no position 
to take exception for we have determined 
there has been no adequate public inspection 
of this project during construction, by FPC 
or otherwise. As an editor, I am not going 
to place any stamp of approval upon this 
thing, whether the high dam is a lost cause 
or not. Margins and quality in dams is a 
matter of policy. If Congress wants to ap- 
prove a cheap project, that is one thing; but 
it is certainly not the quality that we have 
seen evident in the Federal projects. We 
have talked many times about the public not 
getting a bargain in the three-dam project 
from the standpoint of benefits. Here, you 
see, I am observing that as a physical struc- 
ture, likewise, Brownless is no bargain, now 
that it is largely built and can be reviewed 
and inspected. 

Second, I am convinced that Brownlee 
project will not go on the line at a bargain. 
I know that it is off original schedule (May) 
and will not go on the line till fall, even 
though the work force has been as much 
as 1,000 men over original company predic- 
tions when such things as school facilities 
and such local problems were originally dis- 
cussed. And, as you know, the alertness of 
local people—even the keeping of the issue 
pending in Congress—has compelled the 
company to do things which it had not 
planned to do. For example, the Oregon 
road relocations which were originally a 
matter of near final negotiation at less than 
$800,000, when we publicized the delin- 
quency of the plan finally became about 
$4 million and, in some respects, are still 
short. You will recall, also, that the very 
3-dam plan, though inadequate compared 
with the high dam, was originally a $10 mil- 
lion face-lifting project at Oxbow and took 
its final form only when Hells Canyon or- 
ganizations forced the Snake River issue 
politically, through hearing and even in the 
courts. 

What this means is that even at this late 
hour you people in Congress, so far as I 
know, have never demanded proof that 
Ipco power will flow at even the figure rep- 
resented by FPC after hearing. After no 
little evidence that it will not be cheap 
power, this also becomes not a matter of 
engineering or economics but a matter of 
congressional policy. Cheap power versus 
high-cost power. Bargain versus no bargain. 
I hope at least you and our friends on the 
committee will now more than ever realize 
that cheap power is not only a matter of 
full development and certain advantages of 
public operation but is also a matter of 
physical costs. As of this moment we are 
not betting Brownlee can produce cheap 
power. : 

Third, there has developed in connection 
with the three-dam plan a definite pattern 
of powerline plahning that causes me to 
predict a complete independence from the 
BPA, in effect the pattern of a private pool. 
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The effect can only be to break down the 
Columbia River system, including hydraulic 
integration (which even the most reaction- 
ary cannot take issue with) and thus isolate 
the new private power policy from any pos- 
sible comparison as it goes into operation 
around the eastern skirt of the BPA opera- 
tion on the Columbia. This, again, is basic 
policy. And, as I have repeatedly said, you 
and I and others who knew the funda- 
mental merit of the high dam as a multiple- 
purpose project have always faced the oppo- 
sition not of any competing project for a 
particular site substituting for a high dam, 
but rather of a whole national movement 
willing to sacrifice a good project, using the 
Brownlee case to spearhead a whole new 
monopolistic concept of utility empire. 
There were too few of us out here in the 
sagebrush to keep this issue upon resource 
merit against the powerful forces making 
Hells Canyon the battleground for an em- 
pire and not just a site. But the Brownlee 
pattern is now well enough along that at 
this late hour I hope some members of the 
committee, at least, see that as poliey the 
Nation has been hoodwinked in Hells 
Canyon. 

Fourth, I want to observe that while Ox- 
bow may be partially begun, Brownlee proj- 
ect in a few days after June 2 will lay off 
thousands of men who cannot go to work at 
Oxbow. The plan to take over Brownlee for 
interim Federal operation during high dam 
construction not only is feasible but would 
also give this area hope of long-term em- 
ployment in resource development, whereas 
if the high dam issue is terminated June 2, 
the payroll on the Snake during our genera- 
tion will be virtually at an end. 

Finally, I hope you realize that if the high 
dam cannot pass out of committee June 2, 
it would continue to be highly desirable to 
keep the issue pending even if only till the 
last week or two of the session. So long as 
this issue has been live the three-dam proj- 
ect has been on good behavior. We could 
never have fought this road relocation out in 
the public interest had not the high-dam 
issue still been pending. We could never 
have won the fish resource case last year 
against the reluctance of the company had 
not the issue been pending. We will not 
win the still incomplete recreation case un- 
less it is kept pending. We will not con- 
tinue to see progress at Oxbow or even on 
the third low_dam unless the issue is kept 
alive. To us, at this time, unless the high 
dam is recommended by committee action, it 
will serve no useful purpose for the com- 
mittee to kill the pending bill until at least 
late in the session. On the other hand it 
will be of tremendous public benefit as a 
measure of forcing compliance by the low- 
dam project with fundamental provisions of 
its license which you and I kuow were won 
over the reluctance of the private utility 
after a long and bitter fight. 

I am sorry that I have been too busy with 
my own affairs in recent months to devote 
the hours on the Hells Canyon issue that I 
did during the many years preceding this one. 
Nor have I time now to put these thoughts 
in form for my sending them to members of 
the committee. I only hope that you will 
have time, at least to hand a copy of this to 
Hon. Mrs. Prost who has been exceedingly 
wise in her agreement with you on this great 
Snake River issue, and to let other members 
of the committee have my views before they 
vote on the committee June 2. 

I know we have failed quite badly in: our 
efforts on behalf of full development of the 
Snake, but I want you to know that as time 
goes on we become increasingly aware that 
we have been right. After my periodic trips 
to Brownlee the past few years during con- 
struction, I have not changed my mind. 
Consequently the above observations at this 
late hour, 





June 2 


With appreciation for your past help, your 
keen interest, and your capable leadership, 
and with wishes for the best of luck. 

Sincerely and respectfully, 
By BRINTON, 
Editor. 





Remarks of Mayor Robert F. Wagner, of 
New York, at Theodore Roosevelt Cen- 
tennial, Museum of Natural History, 
New York City, May 27, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I am pleased to include the follow- 
ing remarks made by Mayor Robert F. 
Wagener, of New York City, on the oc- 
casion of the Theodore Roosevelt Cen- 
tennial ceremonies, at the Museum of. 
Natural History, New York City, Tues- 
day, May 27, 1958: 

Commissioner Patterson, Dr. Poling, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, as 
mayor of the city of New York, I am delighted 
to participate in these ceremonies commem- 
orating the 100th anniversary of the birth 
of Theodore Roosevelt, a native New Yorker 
who served his city and State with extraor- 
dinary effectiveness and distinction, and 
whose Presidency was one of the most pro- 
ductive in our entire American history. 

In our time of changing values, uncer- 
tainty, and confusion; we could have no bet- 
ter example, and our young people could 
have no surer guide than Theodore Roose- 
velt. He stands forth clearly out of our 
recent past as a personification of the best 
in America. His passion for his country’s 
welfare, his faith in its people and its fu- 
ture, and his understanding of America’s 
place in the world are principles just as 
sound in our troubled age as they were 
during the era when he occupied the White 
House. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s first public office was 
as assemblyman representing the 18th dis- 
trict, in the upper East Side of Manhattan. 
As we heard from former Commissioner 
Adams and from Commissioner Kennedy, he 
served later as president of the New York 
City Police Board which preceded the present 
one-man police commissionership, and & 
most effective police commissioner he was, 
Cartoonists of the day delighted in pictur- 
ing him checking up on membérs of the 
police force at all hours of the day and 
night to assure himself that they were 
vigilant. All credit was given to the man 
who deserved it, but nothing could save 
the man who was lax and incompetent. 


After his years in the White House, T. R. 


came back to New York and was active heré 
for the last 10 years of his life writing and 
editing. 

It is well to remember that in the days of 
Theodore Roosevelt our country faced great 
difficulties and hard decisions. The inspira- 
tion that he offers to us in our turbulent 
time lies in his fighting spirit, his approach— 
perhaps attack would be a more accurate 





word—to the problems he was called upon 4 
to meet. He never shrank from fighting— 
and fighting hard—for what he believed im 







To him, character was the one 

for nations and individuals alike—and 
defined character as that which does 
dares, as well as endures. Power to him 
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meant both responsibility and danger, but 
power must be combined with high purpose. 
No human being, he wrote, was entitled to 
any privilege that was not correlated with the 
obligation to perform duty. 

And, most importantly, he felt that Amer- 
ica could not be a good place to live for any 
of us, if it were not a reasonably good place 
for all of us to live in. 

T. R. did not hesitate to carry out these 
beliefs in any of the offices he held. 

Fighting for free enterprise against pow- 
erful and selfish economic interests, against 
those whom he called the malefactors of 
great wealth, took high courage. Convinc- 
ing Congress that legislation must be passed 
to protect our natural resources against ex- 
ploiters and shabby profiteers required vision 


‘ and conviction. Recognizing the importance 


of the Panama Canal to our national defense 
and to world trade, and taking the steps nec- 
essary to insure its completion, meant clear 
thinking and strong leadership. Pursuading 
a Nation grown indifferent of the importance 
of maintaining its defenses called for per- 
sistence. 

Theodore Roosevelt had in abundance the 
attributes necessary to accomplish these 
purposes. To America’s everlasting benefit, 
he dedicated his life to the public welfare. 

New York salutes him today as one of 
her most illustrious sons. We pay tribute 
to him as legislator, as municipal and Fed- 
eral official, as soldier and statesman and, 
above all, as a true and great American who 
left his mark on his country and on the 
world. 

On behalf of the people of the city of 
New York, it is my privilege to place this 
wreath on his statue, thus commemorating 
the exemplary life and contributions of an 
outstanding leader whom true Americans of 
every party will always honor, 





The Land of Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI- - 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, some 
say life is but a mad journey over a rocky 
road with pitfalls along the way. For 
most kids where Jimmie came from it 
was worse than that—he, too, was a kid 
with a rather dismal future as he now 
looks back over the years. 

Taylor and Halsted on Chicago’s West 
Side was teeming with immigrant popu- 
lations—thousands of them, of all na- 
tionalities, a regular polyglot of hu- 
Mans—each group with its Old World 
customs trudging along the path of pov- 

y. The same old prejudices, prac- 

ced against the new citizens. It was a 
tough and rough go. And Jimmie and 
his family were no exception. Yet there 
Was an ambitious gleam for accomplish- 
ment in the eyes of the immigrants and 
the fire in their souls told them that des- 
tiny owed each one of them a better fu- 
ture. It only meant hard work and more 
work. It was a battle from~the very 
start—those who survived would come 


h. 
__ The teachers at the Dante School were 





of @ fine breed—the future of each kid 


meant something to them—one could say 
honestly that a strong maternal interest 
Was always the dominant factor in the 


» 
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handling of these youngsters. The 
teachers molded the lives of these boys 
to prepare them for the problems of 
manhood. With large families, the 
mothers were unable to guard with 
watchful eyes the antics of the male of 
the species, but the teachers moved in 
with hawklike celerity. As a lad Jimmie 
went through this metamorphosies un- 
scathed completing fourth grade: He 
had to go to work to help the other eight. 
Having started flipping cars at an early 
age (5), his papers under his little arms 
selling, selling and selling. So he now 
went on full. time; worked at his news 
stand for long hours then at night 
to the Hull House where the beloved 
Jane Addams reigned, and a kinder and 
more understanding person never lived. 
She was truly called the Angel of the 
Ghetto. It was there at the Hull 
House—joining the band and later at the 
Chicago Daily News, Mr. Lawson, the 
publisher appointed Jimmie as a mem- 
ber of the band under the celebrated 
band leader, Oscar Hand, that Jimmie 
as a young lad lipped his way through 
the musical instruction that was to lead 
him into his brilliant versatile career as 
a leader of men. 

As a boy and as a man he was al- 
ways *a spirited “fire cracker’—and 
could he use his “dukes,” fists. He 
traveled the same worthwhile labors as 
the others who fed by ambition strug- 
gled to better themselves—after school 
selling papers and Saturdays collecting 
old newspapers to sell to the grocery 
store owners—2 pounds for 1 cent— 
used to wrap vittles. _At times smash- 
ing baggage—carrying for a dime heavy 
valises for older people who traveled 
from depot to depot on foot to change 
trains. Then again junking—collecting 
old papers, discarded bottles, old bones, 
and metals and all sorts of household 
articles, receiving a small pittance from 
the junkman. Those early years are 


* precious experiences to the now distin- 


guished president of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. 

No money—sparing meals was a fa- 
miliar family routine. And so he en- 
tered the music world—playing his in- 
strument in orchestras of others, and 
his own—doing odd jobs, dances, wed- 
dings, funerals, parades, and festivals. 

Always preparing himself for his fu- 
ture work. It can be truly said that he 
was self-educated and developed the 
mental alertness that was to stand him 
in good stead in the years to come—his 
keen mind developed methods of teach- 
ing the public to appreciate and covet 
a sense of justice for the protection of a 
talented profession, and he learned well 
to use his broad knowledge of human 
understanding to create a real dignity 
on the part of the public to force em- 
ployers to accept the demands of the 
union toward the betterment of their 
lot—to win public approval of the de- 
mands of the artists for better working 
conditions. . 

In the Chicago area he entered the 
political field and through: his popular- 
ity and zeal was placed on the park 
board, and succeeded in promoting 
weekly concerts throughout the sum- 
mer that are attended by thousands of 
music lovers. The band shell stands on 
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the lake front in Grant Park downtown 
to this day. 

He was elected president of the Chi- 
cago local about 26 years ago—musicians 
found work. He introduced the most 
modern and honest methods of conduct- 
ing union business—his integrity is im- 
peccable—and he stands out as a great 
labor leader and is loved and obeyed by 
every member of the union for his sin- 
cerity and loyalty and for the cause that 
he has so gallantly advanced success- 
fully. He was elected president of the 
American -Federation of Musicians 18 
successive years. James Petrillo is truly 
a great man and to his credit he has the 
sincere gratitude of his members. He 
believes in fair play and has moved 
swiftly and without equivocation in any 
matter or problem involving the welfare 
of his men. He does not hesitate to em- 
phatically put over his point. He 
studies a situation and then moves upon 
it. There is no guessing with Mr. Pe- 
trilo. He knew what to do—whether it 
was before legislative bodies, city coun- 
cils, at conventions, dance halls, movie, 
radio, or television, hotels, resorts, or res- 
taurants, he never came out a loser—and 
after the rules were accepted—there 
were no exceptions, whether friend or foe. 

Several years ago he was hauled up 
before a Federal judge who was also a 
positive character and strict on the side 
of enforcement. Petrillo informed the 
theater owners that the members voted 
that new terms must be negotiated—the 
old contract was unsatisfactory and upon 
its termination in a few weeks, it would 
not be renewed under the same terms. 

An- injunction was procured in the 
Federal court before a Federal judge who 
could have been a lion tamer. 

Mr. Petrillo called his men together 
and they yoted to strike—The judge cited 
Petrillo—The newspapers were having a 
jubilee, here was a contest between real 
battlers. 

Mr. Petrillo appeared in court—told 
the judge that he had pleaded with the 
members to remain on the job but that 
they had cast almost a unanimous vote 
to call a strike. Judge Barnes glared at 
Mr. Petrillo—who, having an inherent 
respect for the Federal judiciary re- 
mained silent. During the lull the judge 
asked Mr. Petrillo if he wanted to say 
anything before he acted. 

Mr. Petrillo, with a rather strong 
voiced intonation said, “Your Hone®, the 
contract under which they worked has 
now been terminated. They have ful- 
filled its requirements as to the period 
it covered. Judge, I don’t know what you 
or I can do if they will not go back to 
work. The Constitution forbids slavery, 
and so, what can we do? That’s it, 
Judge.” And that was it. 

So you see, Mr. Petrillo is a rare bird 
with a fine brain and a good sense of 
humor therein. 

A large orchestra obeys the rules just 
like a small orchestra. Big. names or 
influence mean nothing to Mr. Petrillo. 
Everyone follows the rules. 

You must hire so many musicians to 
play in a certain class of hotel no mat- 
ter whose affair it may be. Yes, Mr. 
Petrillo, for charity, has furnished 
many an orchestra out of his own 
pocket—but the men are paid. If a 

































































troupe comes into town—Mr. Petrillo’s 
men may stand around with their in- 
struments but they must eat and you 
must pay—using your own out-of- 
towners doesn’t make any difference. 

Performances and broadcasting sta- 
tions have tested his ire on the same 
basis—but they lost—and if one did not 
accede to his demands—not even piped- 
in-music could come in—or the orchestra 
in distant parts would walk out of the 
studio or the union. 

The rule on the records was a pip- 
pin—but Mr. Petrillo won. The record- 
ing of the peculiar talents of any musi- 
cian were controllable by his rule—and 
so disks came under his heavy hammer. 
He sat with experts and high-priced 
lawyers for the theater owners, yet Mr. 
Petrillo had an answer—and he won. 

Honesty is his watchword; and, when 
@ man is_not for sale, then whatever he 
wants that is reasonable or just from his 
point of view, in the protection of his in- 
terests and those that he represents, he 
gets. Everyone respects him. President 
Truman is his friend. His men have 
traveled a long way by his side. He is 
one of the greatest generals in the labor 
movement, and it is too bad that he has 
declared himself to go the rest of the 
way sitting on the ber.ch. After 42 years 
of back-breaking assignments, he de- 
serves to retire and enjoy reminiscing 
with his old cronies back in Chicago’s 
West Side, where he feels they know him 
best—in the old neighborhood ready to 
welcome the man who like many otners 
made names for themselves in their 
chosen fields. Yes, the Honorable James 
C. Petrillo at the age of 66 years can well 
say this is the land of opportunity and, 
to the great honor of his name, he made 
us all proud of his worldwide accom- 
plishments, and we are happy that he 
returns to his family and friends. 
to the last he is considerate of his in- 
terest in the great movement that he 
spearheaded for so many years. When 
he announced his retirement by saying, 
I quote: 

“Now,” says the Petrillo statement, “I feel 
the time has come when I must decline to 
accept the nomination as president of the 
American Federation of Musicians at the 61st 
annual convention in Philadelphia. I hope 
and pray the delegates to this convention 
will respect my wishes by not nominating 
me for the presidency of our great organiza- 
tioneand,jf nominated by permitting me to 
withdraw.” 

Having been advised by his physician that 
he should take things easy, Petrillo said, “to 
continue just to hold the position of presi- 
dent would make me a traitor to the cause 
that I have been fighting so hard for.” 


Labor was wise in accepting, trusting, 
and advancing through the years a ca- 
pable, understanding, loyal, sagacious, 
and honorable man. 

The AFL-CIO News carried the first 
official notice: 

PerritLo To Rerme as Heap or MUSICIANS 
Next JUNE 

James C. Petrillo, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians, will not accept 
renomination to succeed himself at the 6lst 


Even 
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annual convention of the union which opens 
in Philadelphia on June 2. 

His decision to retire from the presidency, 
to which he has been elected 18 successive 
years, was revealed in a personal communi- 
cation to the membership appearing in the 
current issue of union’s official publication, 
The International Musician. 

In the published announcement Petrillo 
notes that he has served as a labor leader for 
42 of his 66 years and that he has been an 
officer of the musicians for the last 26 years. 
He is also a vice president of the AFL-CIO 
and is president of his home musicians’ local 
in Chicago. 

CONVENTION TO NAME SUCCESSOR 


Petrillo’s announced determination to re- 
tire as president of the musicians means 
that his successor will be elected during the 
June 2 convention and will assume office im- 
mediately. The federation will also elect a 
vice president, secretary-treasurer and five 
members of its international executive 
board. 

The Musicians Union convention com- 
prises about 1,200 delegates representing 
some 700 local unions in the United States 
and Canada. Petrillo’s announcement, com- 
ing well in advance, makes for a wide-open 
convention. The musicians elect their offi- 
cers each year by secret ballot. 


The Washington Daily News puts the 
entire matter cryptically and to the 
point: ° 

MUSICIANS WANT PETRILEO To STAY ON 

(By Fred W. Perkins) 


Controversial Jimmy Petrillo is facing his 
first big “revolt” among members of the 


American Federation of Musicians—most of 


them don’t want him to quit as president, 

That is the conclusion from a survey by 
Scripps-Howard newspapers from coast to 
coast among delegates to the union’s 61st 
annual convention, opening June 2 in 
Philadelphia, 

Judging from this, Mr. Petrillo may be 
“drafted” to continue wielding the baton 
over: his union—unless he becomes much 
more emphatic in his expressed desire to 
retire. 

TIRED 


Mr. Petrillo is telling the union’s 260,000 
members that he is not exactly sick or super- 
annuated at 66, but he is “tired.” And he 
thinks his job needs “a vigorous young man 
with bright new ideas.” 

Only in New York and Pittsburgh does the 
survey show a somewhat muted desire among 
convention delegates and other union 
spokesmen for more of Petrillo. Local 802 
in New York is reported undecided at pres- 
ent because its president, Al Manuti, is a 
potential candidate for the top job in the 
international—particularly if Mr. Petrillo 
does retire. 

Delegates from Cleveland, Indianapolis, 
and Washington are recorded as favoring a 
Petrillo draft, and the same thing with 
qualifications is backed from San Francisco, 
Memphis, Houston, Fort Worth, Cincinnati, 
El Paso, Albuquerque, and Evansville, Ind. 
The qualifications are “if he wants re- 
election” and “if his health permits-’ 

The three Washington delegates say they 
simply can’t imagine the union without Pe- 
trillo, and as for a successor—they decline to 
risk a guess because they say it would be 
highly premature. They think there will be 
@ draft movement which Mr. Petrillo cannot 
resist, and they say they will support it. 

The Washington delegates are Sam Jack 
Kaufman, president; J. Martin Emerson, 
treasurer, and Robert Doran, business agent 
of local 161, 
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Vice President Nixon’s Trip to Venezuela 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. LIPSCGMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am sub- 
mitting for inclusion in the Recorp an 
article from the May 25, 1958, Los 
Angeles Times on Vice President N1xon’s 
visit to Venezuela. 

The first of two in a series, the article 
was written by Mr. Robert Hartmann, 
chief of the Times Washington bureau, 
who covered the Vice President’s entire 
trip through South America, He was1 
of 6 United States reporters who wit- .~ 
nessed the mob assault in Venezuela 
from a photographers’ truck just ahead 
of the Vice President’s limousine. 

In his usual able fashion, Mr. Hart- 
mann has reconstructed for the reader 
the proceedings in Venezuela in vivid 
and minute detail, recounting many of h 
the incidents, large and small, that took a 
place and providing interesting descrip- f 
tives and background information. This s 
article describes N1xon’s arrival in Vene- 
zuela, the trip to Caracas, 22 miles away 
from the airport, and the first encoun- 
ters with the agitators, rioters, and mobs. Ww 
I believe all Members of Congress will be 










































































interested in reading this colorful, eye- Ve 
witness account. th 
The article follows: ns 
WuatT HAPPENED AT CARACAS? of 

(By Robert Hartmann) sal 


WASHINGTON, May 24.—As usual the char- 
tered Panagra press plane landed at Mai- 
quetia Airport, on the Caribbean coast of 1 


Venezuela, about an hour ahead of Vice roll 
President Nrxon’s Air Force DC-6. let 

It was sunny, hot, and humid after the of 1 
uplands of Bogota and Quito, and ominously ous 
quiet on the taxiway. An American Embassy for 
official cheerily assured the 21 disembarking amc 
United States newsmen, “There may be some aud 


demonstrations here and at the Panteon in “ 








town—nothing to worry about.” the 
The Garand-toting Venezuelan. troopers Ps 
wandering around the terminal didn't seem pave 
very worried either. “rT 
We found the taxicab three of us had char- Ur 
tered in advance (after Washington had the 
warned of an assassination plot against steps 
Nixon in Caracas) for $50 a day. The driver, fixed 
Amos, was a Trinidad Negro with a soothing hold 
Oxford accent. His place was back about begay 
six cars in the motorcade so we parked our bazoc 
hand baggage in the cab and decided to ride "stoop 
the open truck just ahead of the Vice Presi-’ break 






dent’s car for the 22-mile drive to the + 4 
USED CLOSED AUTO " 


This was a black Cadillac sedan ren 
from a local funeral parlor, the first time in” 
eight South American arrivals Nixon hadn't a 
used an open car. Behind it was a twin black — 
limousine for Mrs. Nixon, and cars No. 3 and 
4 each held Venezuelan plain-clothes men — 
and 3 United States Secret Service men. 
hind them were the United States 
service reporters whose priority place 
tually proved a disadvantage this time. 

When the Nixon plane touched down 
roar of boos and Bronx cheers erupted 
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about 100 student demonstrators (mostly 


nigh-school-age boys and girls, not the uni- 
versity radicais of Lima end earlier stops) 
assembled om the terminal balcony and 
around the base of a~huge American flag. 
They had equipped themselves with wood 
and rubber Bronx cheer whistles and nu- 
merous handmade banners on poles—for the 
first time mostly in English. 

RED TRADEMARK 


Among the legends were: “Go away donkey 
Nrxon;” “Go home—out, dogs.” “We don’t 
want Nrxon;” “Basta de (enough of) im- 
perialism Yanky;” “We dont want dollar 
diplomacy.” “Don’t forget Guatemala;” 
“Against atomic war and experiments,” and, 
of course,, the ubiquitous “Fuera (go away) 
Nixon.” which was the Communist trade- 
mark of the trip. 

The boisterous students amused them- 
selves with chants of “Nixon no—Foster fo”— 
the last word being the Venezuelan equiv- 
alent of “phooey.” ‘This was the first time 
Secretary of State Dulles had been blasted 
by anti-Nixon crowds, but Venezuelans re- 
member his praise of the hated Perez Jime- 
nez regime (ousted last January) as a model 
government. . 

ANTHEM DROWNED OUT 


Although as an added security measure the 
Nixon plane halted some 200 feet from the 
airport crowd, the chant of “Fuera-fuera- 
fuera’ drowned out the playing of The 
Star-Spangled Banner as the Vice President 
and his wife, wearing a wine-red suit, stepped 
onto Venezuela soil. He wore a grimly set 
smile. \ 

Nixon remarked to an aid: “Well, the 
weather’s much warmer here.” 

He briskly reviewed the honor guard of 
Venezuela soldiers as the hooting continued, 
then darted over to a group of Pan Amer- 
ican airplane mechanics in greasy coveralls 
to shake their hands and win the only ripple 
of applause heard at the airport. (The 
same men were the only civilian Venezue- 
lans out to wave good-bye the next day.) 


RED CARPET OUT 
Incongruously, a long red carpet had been 


tolled out on the apron amidst the gaunt-- 


let of howling students, through the interior 
of the terminal building to the waiting lim- 
ousine. A microphone was’‘set up at the end 
for Nrxon’s usual arrival speech. But no 
amount of amplification would have made it 
audible. 

“Fuera Los Periodistas,” the crowd spat at 
the circle of reporters. - 

Pausing only a second at the mike, Nixon 
gave the order: 

“Let’s go right through.” 

Up the red carpet the Vice President of 
the United States strode with unhurried 
steps, Pat by his side. Troops with bayonets 
fixed at present arms lined both sides to 
hold back the frenzied youngsters, who now 
began to spit and throw their Bronx cheer 

_ bazoos. One hit Nrxow on the cheek and he 
stooped over and scooped it up without 
breaking his stride, then handed it to a 
newsman. 


NEWSMEN BLOCKED 
A near-hysterical schoolgirl, prettily 
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national anthem of Venezuela, which had 
not been played on the airstrip. At the same 
time students let fly a sustained shower of 
spit, which looked like white snow falling 
on the cluster of Americans standing at rigid 
attention until the ast note of the anthem. 


FLOWERS ACCEPTED 


In a way, this was the finest moment for 
the Vice President and Mrs. Nixon among 
many on the long journey, yet in the crush 
nobody got a picture of it. 

While Venezuelan police and soldiers stood 
motionless and the handful of United States 
aides were trying to force a wedge through 
the spitting crowd, Mrs. Nixon leaned down 
in the shower of saliva and accepted a 
bouquet of flowers from a small girl who was 
pushed forward just as if nothing had 
happened. 

The students surged around the Nixon car 
as it finally got under way. The Vice Presi- 
dent’s chief Secret Service aid, John T. 
Sherwood, had made a last-second decision 
to use the closed sedan instead of the open 
one standing by. This spot security pre- 
caution probably saved Nixon’s life ,as it 
turned out. 


PATHWAY CLEARED 


Leaving the airport, a dozen or more 
Venezuelan motorcycle police, both civil and 
military, cleared a path for the motorcade 
assisted by carbine-carrying national guards- 
men on foot. The crowd was noisily hostile 
but threw nothing harder than fruit, eggs, 
and saliva. 

Caracas lies 3,500 feet above sea level at 
the end of a wide superhighway recently 
built with some of the American oil money 
which has made Venezuela the. richest na- 
tion in South America. The road runs 
through brown, scrub-covered mountains 
reminscent of southern California terrain. 
Followed by hundreds of private spectators, 
the Nixon caravan sped at 40 miles per hour 
along this deserted freeway under fair blue 
skies for about 18 quiet miles. 


At the end of the superhighway it runs~ 


into Avenida Sucre, a six-lane business street 
with a narrow island down the center. 
Right at the turnoff the first angry mob 
waited, armed with stones, fruit, and signs 
bearing the Nazi swastika and obscenities in 
English. 

This, the two Venezuelan photographers 
on the truck told us, was the toughest work- 
ing-class district of Caracas, and the same 
area where the worst mob atrocities of the 
January revolution had occurred. Scores of 
police were murdered, trampled, torn apart 
by two automobiles, set on fire and roasted 
alive—which helps explain their subsequent 
disappearance. 


CARAVAN SLOWS 


The motorcade sped through the first 
ambush without slacking speed, leaving the 
crowd screaming into the wind. Some eight 
motorcycle cops were clearing the way ahead 
of us. 

Then, rounding a curve a half mile further 
into the city, those on the truck saw what 
was coming, a traffic jam with all three in- 
bound lanes solidly blocked by private cars, 
trucks and buses. The caravan slowed to a 
crawl and for an agonizing minute or two— 
while youngsters hurled themselves onto the 
pavement ahead of the wheels, a furious fast- 
gathering crowd of Venezuelans hurled 
themeelves at the Nixon limousine. 

From the 2 security cars leaped 6 Secret 
Service men who lined up around the Vice 
President’s car, 2 on each side, 2 at the rear. 
They included three of President Eisenhow- 
er’s special White House detail assigned to 
Nrxon for this trip and identified by Press 
Secretary Hagerty as Stuart Knight, Emory 
Roberts, and Robert Taylor. 

GUARD INJURED 

In the melee, Taylor was conked with a 

large rock or hunk of metal and pitched for- 
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ward, but recovered with only a gash in his 
scalp. The confusion was so great reporters 
mistook him for Emory Roberts who became 
the hero in our dispatches. 

Actually they were all heroes that day, as 
Nixon said later: “The greatest credit goes 
not to me, not to the members of our party, 
but to the Secret Service who showed tre- 
mendous restraint, who took a great deal of 
abuse, and who handled themselves mag- 
nificently. 

“I have often given thanks to my lucky 
star,” the Vice President continued, “that 
we had six courageous Secret Service boys 
who, when some of the police evaporated, 
stayed on the job and with their bare hands 
kept the damage from being worse than it 
was.” 

Without even making a fist, pushing the 
insane rioters away from the car’s door 
handles with their open hands, the three 
agents already mentioned plus LeRoy Leteer, 
John Schley, and Harry Hastings, talked in 
level tones to the mob and kept it from 
exploding. Somehow a hole opened in the 
traffic jam and the Nixon car cut to the right 
around our truck and shot through it. 

Later Sherwood, seated on a jump seat in 
front of Nixon~on the. right side of the 
sedan, motioned our truck back into the van 
as the motorcade continued. We didn't 
know it, but the worst was yet to come. 





Fishermen’s Organizations Support 
Passage of H. R. 10244 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, because I 
am hopeful that legislation in the form 
of H. R. 10244 will be considered soon by 
the House, I include for printing in the 
Appendix of the REcorp two recent com- 
munications from important fishermen’s 
organizations which give informative 
opinions as to why this bill should be 
enacted into law: 

ALASKA FISHERMEN’S UNION, 
LIU 1821, AFL-CIO, 
Seattle, Wash., May 28, 1958. 
WASHINGTON STATE CONGRESSIONAL DELE- 
GATION. 

Dear CONGRESSMEN: Reference is made to 
H. R. 10244, which will provide a check on 
the sale of Japanese salmon in the American 
market if the sale of such salmon is not in 
conformity with good conservation and reg- 
ulations under which American fishermen 
work. It is my understanding that the bill 
has been reported on favorably by a subcom- 
mittee of the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee. I believe that we 
should review a few items pertaining to the 
Japanese fisheries in the North Pacific and 
what actually is taking place at this time. 

To the best of our knowledge, the Japa- 
nese had 14 mother ships and 405 catcher 
boats in 1957. In 1958, they will have 15 
mother ships and 432 catcher boats. If this 
information is correct, this constitutes a 
considerable increase for the season of 1958. 
It is our understanding that the Japanese 
have talked in terms of a decrease in their 
take of red salmon from 20 million to il 
million fish. This is not a concession on the 
part of the Japanese, as one has to consider 
that the cycle year for 1958 is considerably 
smaller than the cycle year for 1957. The 
fish and wildlife estimate the entire Bristol 
Bay run to be approximately 12 million fish, 
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Out of these 12 million, 1,200,000 were 
caught as immatures last year. It is con- 
servatively estimated that the Japanese will 
catch an additional 2,800,000 out of the 1958 
runs, and adding those that they caught last 
year, this will mean that the Japanese will 
have a total of 4 million fish of the Bristol 
Bay run in 1958. We need 5 million fish for 
spawning, which will leave us 3 million for 
the American fishermen. Considering that 
we might have sustained more damage in 
1957 than we now suspect, it may well be 
that our estimate of being able to catch 
3 million fish is too high. As we see it, 
under the so-called concessions proposed by 
the Japanese, their take of the 1958 runs 
will be as great as their take was of the 
1957 runs. 

We do not believe that any nation can long 
conserve, or get its own people to agree to 
conserve, fishery stocks for the benefit of a 
foreign nation. We therefore believe it to 
be an obligation and a duty upon our Con- 
gress, and upon the administration as well, 
to support measures that will provide for 
a safeguard as far as our natural history re- 
sources are concerned. As we see it from 
here, there have been no concessions made 
that would accomplish any safeguards either 
for 1958 or for the future. 

While some of proposals by the Japanese 
would appear to lessen the strain on the fish- 
eries, actually this is not so, because the 
overall quota in the Aleutian waters is as 
great for 1958 as it was for 1957, and conse- 
quently, in our opinion, the take of fish.of 
American origin would be as great as ever, 
even though some of them may not be taken 
in the same areas as they were last year. 

The North Pacific Commission was unable 
to effect a satisfactory interim agreement, 
and therefore this matter had to be discussed 
with the State Department and the Congress. 
It looks now as though legislation is the only 
answer, and it is our hope that through 
legislation, corrective measures can be ob- 
tained to alleviate the strain on North 
American stocks of salmon. 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE JOHANSEN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





FISHERMEN’S MARKETING ASSOCIATION 
OF WASHINGTON, INC., AND 
NORTHWEST TRAWLERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Seattle, Wash., May 29, 1958. 
To: Washington State congressional delega- 
tion. 
Subject: H. R. 10244. 

The above-mentioned legislation, intro- 
duced earlier this year by Representative 
Tom Petty, of Washington State, has the 
unqualified support of this organization. 
This represents, to us, the last possible hope 
for the commercial fishermen on the Pacific 
coast to not only remain in the industry but 
perhaps more important, to retain a measure 
of self-respect among the fishing nations of 
the world. 

We have not actively urged passage of this 
bill until we felt that every other conceivable 
avenue of relief had been studied and fol- 
lowed. The recent breakdown in the United 
States-Japanese talks on the North Pacific 
salmon problem has now presented’ the Pelly 
measure as our last recourse. 

H. R. 10244 would ban the importation of 
salmon taken by methods and gear illegal to 
our own salmon fishermen. Surely, this is 
not an unreasonable request when we con- 
sider the fact that the salmon which are 
being taken would, to a large degree, find 
their way to the American fishery where 
stringent conservation principles are in full 
force and effect. 


Our organizations represent the trawlers 
or bottom fishing vessel owners of the State 
of Washington. We do not take salmon with 
our trawl gear. Why, then, you may ask, are 
we so vitally concerned with a salmon 
lem. The reason is quite simple. Many of 
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our vessels are forced to seek charters in 
the salmon industry, others fish directly for 
salmon as an additional source of income for 
the year’s operation. This has come about 
for several reasons. First, as you may re- 
member, we have presented our problem of 
foreign imports and the resultant damage 
to the groundfish fillet industry to the 
United States Tariff Commission. We re- 
ceived & favorable ruling but were turned 
down by the President due to the necessity 
of maintaining important defense installa- 
tions on foreign soil, particularly Iceland, 
which has been a heavy groundfish supplier 
to the’ United States market. 

Secondly, we formerly enjoyed a substan- 
tial vitamin-bearing fishliver industry with- 
in the trawl fleet. When the foodfish market 
became depressed due to heavy imports or 
slow purchases, our men could, often with- 
out changing gear greatly, convert te the dog- 
fish or soupfin shark fishery and thus keep 
their vessels and crews in operation. Third, 
the albacore fishery provided an excellent 
area of supplemental income to our vessels 
during the summer months. With that fleet 
reduced from 3,000 vessels to about 1,000 
vessels, our men are forced to remain at 
trawling, thus often overcrowding the avail- 
able markets. 

In the case of both the liver and tuna 
fisheries, foreign imports, primarily from 
Japan, have removed this area of supple- 
mental income. 

With two sources of income now lost to our 
fleets, the indication of the depletion of the 
vital salmon resource has caused us to 
lend whatever support possible to the Pelly 
measure. 

These are economic phases of the salmon 
problem, but there is something more im- 
portant involved in the high-seas salmon 
fishery—conservation. In the trawling busi- 
ness we have long ago recognized that fisher- 
men in the three Pacific Coast States, British 
Columbia, and Alaska who are fishing the 
same species should have additional simi- 
larity in the matters of gear and seasons. 
The Pacific Marine Fisheries Commission was 
formed, and trawlers today, whether they op- 
erate from Fort Bragg, Calif., Astoria, Oreg., 
or Bellingham, Wash., and, to a large degree, 
British Columbia as well, follow the pattern 
which has been established. In the Pacific 
coast salmon fishery, the same similarity 
exists. 

In the case of the North Pacific, we find 
the Americans first of all banned from the 
high seas completely. Further, we find se- 
vere time limits and mesh regulations applied 
in the cooperative management-fisherman 
effort to increase and maintain the runs. 
There can be no justification of the Japanese 
fishery which reaps the benefits of the long 
years of United States conservation prac- 
tices by means unheard of in contemporary 
American salmon methods. 

Up until a few months ago the Japanese 
might have based arguments on the premise 
that a high-seas fishery does not damage 
resources, regardless of the evidence which 
our scientists through tagging and our fisher- 
men through net-mark eviderice might com- 
pile. During the negotiations with Soviet 
Russia, however, Japan recognized the dan- 
gers of a high-seas fishery and agreed along 
with the Soviet Union to. withdraw from the 
Okhotsk Sea in January 1959. From the re- 
ports in the Japanese press, the Russians are 
suffering the same kind of decline which we 
have experienced in the Bristol Bay area. 

It is one thing to sacrifice our fishing in- 
dustry on a purely economic basis, stressing 
the importance of our relations with Japan 
and our stated necessity of bolstering her 


‘economy. Our scientists advise, however, 


and our fishermen concur, that the continu- 
ance of this high-seas net operation will 
render our salmon extinct. The United 
States will be without the resource and the 
Japanese fleet without a fishery. 


~ 


“wheels of the Nixon ear in an effort 1 o hi 
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This is not a time to negotiate for conces. 
sions. This is a time for the United States 
to take a firm fisheries-policy stand, and the 

of H. R. 10244 is the best step in the | 
direction 6f seeing that sensible conservation - 
is carried through. We urge you, therefore, 
to utilize whatever means at your command 
to help this legislation through the Congress, 
Sincerely, 















JOHN WEDIN, Manager. 















Vice President Nixon’s Trip to 
Venezuela 














EXTENSION = REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD Fi LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am sub- 
mitting for inclusion in the Recorp an | 
article from the May 26, 1958, Los An- 
geles Times on Vice President Nixon's ~ 
recent trip to Venezuela. 

The second of two in a series, the 
article was written by Mr. Robert Hart- 
mann, chief of the Times Washington 
Bureau, who covered the Vice Presi- 
dent’s entire trip through South Amer- 
ica. He was one of six United States 
reporters who witnessed the mob assault 
in Venezuela from a photographers’ 
truck just ahead of the Vice President's 
limousine. 

This article describes what happened 
when the Vice President’s motorcade 
arrived at the city of Caracas. It tells 
of the problems faced by the Vice Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Nixon and of their very 
statesmanlike handling of the situation. 
I believe all Members of Congress will 
be interested in reading this informa- 
tive, firsthand account. 

The article follows: 

ORDEAL IN VENEZUELA 
(By Robert T. Hartmann) 

WASHINGTON, May 25.—Two of the shatter 
proof giass windows in. Vice: President 
Nrxon’s closed Cadillac limousine wer 
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cracked. The shiny black exterior of the bod: 
sedan, which the United States Embassy had 
rented from a Caracas undertaker and A 
thoughtfully labeled with a huge No. 1 pla- the 
card, was covered with spittle, egg and over- chin 
ripe avocados. Jane, 
The United States and Venezuelan fags the ; 
had been torn off but that was all. yard 
The long motorcade taking the Vice Pres help 






dent from the coastal airport up to the Vent 
zuelan capital, nestled 3,500 feet high fl 
setting like the San Fernando Valley, 
covered 18 miles of the 22-mile route laid 
out by the advance planners of the 
Embassy: The first stop was the 
Simon Bolivar. 
The Nixons had escaped unscathed & ‘on 
three brushes with angry Venezu 
crowds—at the airport, at the end of 
superhighway and a tense 2 minutes ind 
through a traffic jam in the toughest 0 
eas slum section, during which h 
high school boys flung themselves 































































‘We moved up the six-lane Avenida 
divided in the center by a narrow is 
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the constant accompaniment of hard looks 
and hostile shouts of “fuera” (go away) from 
pystanders. It looked like the worst was 
over. In the stake truck, placed just ahead 
of Nixon’s car for the benefit of photogra- 
phers, we remarked aloud that we wished 
more Venezuelan newsmen had climbed 
aboard—but clearly they had known what 
was coming even if the United States Em- 
passy and CIA had not, 

There were only two Caracas photograph- 
ers in the truck, both working for American 
outfits. The photographers with the Nixon 

y, already bone-weary from shadowing 
the Vice President through 7 capitals for 17 
days, were Henry Griffin of Associated Press, 
Frank Cancellare of United Press, Paul 
Schutzer of Life, Everett Bumgardner and 
Hugo Johnson of USIA. 

The six reporters who, after the angry air- 
port reception, abandoned their soft sedans 
in the rear of the procession to ride the 
truck were Earl Mazo, New York Herald Tri- 
pune; Tad Szule, New York Times; Don Wil- 
son, Tim; Herb Kaplow, NBC; Russell Brines, 
Copley News Service, and myself. Jinx Fal- 
kenberg, the only woman member of the 
Nixon press corps, rode inside the cab of the 
truck. She wore a bright yellow suit and 
flower hat, the most conservative of her nine 
costumes. 

CARAVAN OGLED 

From 8 groyup of office workers, mostly 
women, crowding the entry steps of one of 
Caracas’ spectacularly modern new buildings, 
the passing Nixon parade got the only friend- 
ly waves and applause seen that day. Then, 
rounding a long curve of the broad highway, 
we ran smack into a solid jam of cars, heavy- 
duty trucks and about a dozen buses. 

We were stopped dead on the inside of 
three lanes, next to the island divider. At 
that instant we could have leaped the low 
curb and forced our way against traffic on 
the other side, but that opportunity passed 
quickly as curious motorists and oncoming 
buses stopped to ogie the stalled Nixon car- 
avan, 

Nixon was seated in the rear of his closed 
limousine on the right, where he could wave 
at curbside crowds. On the island side was. 
Venezuelan Foreign Minister Oscar Garcia 
Velutini, the ranking airport greeter. 
Nixon’s chief secret-service aid, John T. 
Sherwood, occupied the jump seat ahead of 
the Vice President and his interpreter, Lt. 
Col. Vernon Walters, was in the left-hand 
jump seat. Secret Service Agent Wade Rod- 
ham, who speaks some Spanish, &at in front 
with the Venezuelan driver—who kept a 
cool head throughout but whose name no- 
body recorded in the excitement. 

STREAM OF HATRED 

A Caracas motorcycle policeman, who led 
the way ahead of the truck, gunned his ma- 
chine and took off between the 3 solid 
lanes of stopped vehicles to try to break 


the roadblock at the intersection about 300 


yards ahead, where a lone traffic cop stood 
helplessly. 

4s we turned to watch him, someone 
shouted: 

“Here they come.” 

Out of a side street on the opposite side 
of the Avenida Sucre poured a human stream 
of hatred. The mob obviously had been 
‘ssembled in an ambush carefully coordi- 
‘Rated with the stalled trucks and buses (one 
large dump truck in the center lane had been 
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lanche, urging them on, shouting orders 
and, worse, brandishing short lengths of 
pipe, scrap iron, and rocks as big as grape- 
ft 6 

The kids were a protective screen for the 
professionals—as was to be starkly demon- 
strated later. 

It was 11:50 a. m. by my watch. 

Seven Venezuelan motorcycle police, 
formed in a “V” around the Nixon car, rested 
one foot to the pavement and just sat there 
as the mob spilled past. The military police 
who had flanked the motorcade at the air- 
port had disappeared. 

Out from the 2 security cars jumped 
the United States Secret Service men, 6 in 
all. Sherwood and Rodham stayed inside 
the Nixon car, locked the doors, drew their 
guns and waited. 

The handful of United States agents—with 
at least 2 of the Venezuelan plainclothes 
men riding with them (1 a Venezuelan rela- 
tive of Democratic Congressman JOHN A. 
BuaTNIK, of Minnesota)—stood in front of 
the 4 door handles and at the rear of the 
Vice President’s sedan. -They coolly pushed 
the waves of screaming Venezuelans away 
with their open hands. 

They defended the door handles, deliber- 
ately, instead of the windows. There were 
not enough American bodies to protect both. 
The mob—about 200 strong at the start but 
swelled to 300 or more within. minutes— 
swirled in frenzied fury around the black 
fortress which held their target, the Vice 
President of the United States. 

The mob smashed against the glass with 
rocks, pipe, metal, jagged beer cans and their 
naked fists. They kicked and hammered at 
the doors and fenders. Some who had car- 
ried signs, jammed at the shattered safety 
glass with the wooden sticks. 

Fragments of glass showered the interior. 
Foreign Minister Garcia daubed at his eyes 
and a cut on his temple with his pocket 
handkerchief. Colonel Walters, also on the 
island side of the car from which the brunt 
of the assault came, got a mouthful of glass 
particles and calmly picked them out, spit- 
ting blood. 

Nixon and Sherwood, whose tooth was 
chipped by a stone in Lima, caught only a 
few scratches from flying slivers. Two secret 
servicemen kept the rear window intact, 
and miraculously the mob neglected the 
front windshield. They smashed every other 
pane of glass but one. 

As the tumult got wilder, the traffic jam 
got worse. The motionless motorcycle cops 
showed signs of nervousness, and two of 
them pulled their revolvers. 

Frantically, fearing that one shot would 


set the mob off and every American would 


be murdered, United States secret service- 
men shouted to the Venezuelans to holster 
their guns. They did. The Americans never 
even reached for theirs—and no firearms 
were seen among the throng. 

CONCERNED ABOUT WIFE 


Later Nrxon was asked what his thoughts 
were inside the car. He said: 


“Well, I was greatly worried about Colonel 
Walters because he received a mouthful of 
glass and I knew I couldn’t get along with- 
out his fine interpretations. In addition 
to that my thoughts were primarily these: 
One, the hope that it would not be necessary 
for the police, or for our Secret Service 
people, to use violent means to keep the mob 
from carrying out its objective, and, two, 
my thoughts were ‘what are you going to 
do in the next minutes—the next 5 min- 
utes’.” i 

“You don’t think in terms of world politics 
or hemisphere problems when somebody is 
banging on your window,” the Vice President 
conchided. He said he was naturally con- 
cerned about Pat’s safety as well as his own. 

Locked in the limousine immediately be- 
hind, Mrs. Nixon spent a wracking inter- 
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lude of terror and suspense. She and Mrs. 
Garcia occupied the back seat, with Maj. 
Don Hughes and Secret Serviceman D. 8S. 
Grubb on jump seats and another United 
States agent, Spanish-speaking Art Aragon, 
in front with the local driver. 

Mrs. Nixon spent most of her time com- 
forting the Foreign Minister’s wife with 
calm small talk. To this day she has not 
revealed what went on beneath her com- 
posed exterior, but Maj. Hughes, the Vice 
President’s war-decorated Air Force aide, ex- 
claimed at the end of the ordeal: “She’s 
braver than any guy I ever knew.” 

The mob was so intent on hauling Nrxon 
from his car they did little damage to Mrs. 
Nixon’s car, however, except tc tear off its 
flags and showered it with spit and garbage. 
No windows were broken. 

At the end of the 12 electric minutes, a 
broken path somehow opened up in the traf- 
fic jam—whether the Venezuelan cops did it 
one will never know. Nrxon’s car cut 
sharply to the right of our truck and zoomed 
off alone. For the first time we could see the 
shambles done to the glass and body on the 
left side,,and caught a glimpse of a bloody 
handkerchief. 


MOTORCADE SCATTERED 


The truck took after the NIxon car in a 
wild ride up and down the narrow side 
streets of Caracas—hillside streets like San 
Francisco’s. Mrs. Nixon's limousine and one 
security car followed. The rest of the 
motorcade was lost and scattered. 

As the Vice President’s car got under way 
again, a Venezuelan cop fired one tear gas 
shell some distance from the frustrated 
mob. The first whiff caused the youngsters 
to scamper off in every direction, leaving 
the adult assassins momentarily exposed. 

Furious that their prey had escaped, they 
assailed the rear cars in the United States 
motorcade. Choking with tear gas, NIxon’s 
Marine aide Col. Robert Cushman, who wears 
the Navy Cross, pulled Executive Secretary 
Rose Mary Wood’s head into his lap and 
bent over her just in time to save her face 
from a shower of glass as a rock whizzed 
through the sedan. 

In the Nixon schedule set up by the 
United States Embassy for the final visit of 
his eight-nation South American tour the 
first item, en route to the swank Circulo 
Militar (Venezuelan officers’ club) where 
the party was to stay, was a wreath laying at 
the Panteon—the tomb of Simon Bolivar, 
the liberator. 


MESSAGE BLOCKED 


Here a really murderous crowd has jam- 
packed the small rectangular park to await 
the Vice President if he escaped the previous 
gantlets. The shrine was in. the old part 
of the city, accessible only by four narrow 
streets. Nrxon’s administrative assistant, 
William Key, and some security officers had 
driven there directly from the airport and, 
seeing the temper of the throng, radioed the 
motorcade to recommend that NIxon stay 
away. : 

The radio rely through Venezuelan police 
headquarters was never completed. 

Swinging into a quiet residential circle, 
Nixon halted what was left of the motorcade 
to check On casualties and size up the situa- 
tion. We bounded out of the truck to sur- 
round him alongside his shattered car. 

“I’m all right,” he called. “Let’s go, you 
can get your pictures later at the Embassy.” 

Nrxon on his own hunch ruled out the 
Bolivar ceremony and told his driver to go 
directly to the United States Embassy resi- 
dence, in a quiet suburb behind the city. 

“This is madness,” protested Foreign Min- 
ister Garcia, who insisted the party should 
stick to the “protected” route set in advance. 
Nixon explained his spot decision thus: 

“I have learned from experience that in 
dealing with a mob, particularly a Commu- 
nist-directed mob, you must always try to 
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outguess them and do the unexpected. 
They expected us at the Panteon in 10 min- 
utes.and if we had arrived at that time, as 
we later learned, the mob would probably 
have taken gver the place. Five minutes 
after we arrived at the Embassy -residence 

(an hour ahead of schedule) the mob 
started up the hill, which indicated that 
decision was perhaps correct.” 

“An important, heretofore undisclosed, 
fact is that at the moment of Nrxon’s ar- 
rival at the United Stqates Embassy resi- 
dence, telephone communications with the 
United States were temporarily broken. 

The first word that the Vice President and 
his party had reached a safe refuge after 
their brush with death was flashed to 
Nrxon’s Washington office via amateur oper- 
ator Al Hart, K4TP. 

Nrxon’s pilot, Air Force Col. Thomas F. 
Collins, carried a portable shortrwave voice 
transmitter throughout the trip and with it 
assured Washington of Nrxon’s safety min- 
utes after the motorcade reached the Am- 
bassador’s house. 

TALK WITH PRESIDENT 


Later, when normal communications were 
restored, Nixon talked with President Eisen- 
hower for 20 minutes. He had decided to 
leave Caracas ahead of schedule but vetoed 
a suggestion that he and Mrs. Nixon escape 
by small plane from nearby private Carlota 
Airport, since this was the same route taken 
in January by fugitive Dictator Perez 
Jimenez. 

Meanwhile, at the Panteon, agitators had 
worked the crowd to fever pitch. Waiting 
for Nrxon, they began abusing the soldiers 
stationed there, peppering them with stones 
and sticks. Assistant United States Naval 
Attaché Louis Scleris was pummeled and 
kicked when he brought the wreath Nixon 
was to lay, and had to be escorted from the 
square between bayoneted ranks of soldiers. 
The mob tore the wreath to shreds. 

“If he (Nixon) had gone in there, he'd 
mever have come out alive,” an American 
eyewitness asserted. 

The question—-Were they really trying to 
kill Nrxon? has been asked repeatedly by 
persons who were not on the’ scene in 
Caracas that day. If it hasn’t been an- 
swered by this detailed account, my per- 
sonal but somewhat expurgated answer is 
“Tes.” 

Nrxon’s is this: “I can say that some of 
those teen-agers who tried to break my win- 
dow were not just playing around. There 
was no question once the mob reached a 
fever pitch, had we not been able to break 
the roadblock, there would perhaps have 
been violence worked upon me and other 
members of the party. -Whether it was 
planned in the first instance, I don’t know.” 

Nixon was identified with the Eisenhower 
administration which presented the ousted 
dictator Perez Jimenez with the Legion of 
Merit and praised his “model government” 
in the context of climate for United States 
investment. But worst of all was the fact 
that Perez Jimenez and his secret police 
chief, Pedro Estrada, escaped in a small 
plane from similar mob fury and were al- 
lowed to enter the United States. (Estrada, 
who was in Washington, is said to have 
slipped away to Europe after the Nixon epi- 
sode, while immigration officials at Nrxon’s 
bidding were reexamining the probational 
visa given Perez Jimenez.) 

The Venezuelan police did nothing or dis- 
appeared, most of them, because the revolu- 
tion vented its fury against policemen and 
the survivors are still too frightened even to 
direct traffic with any authority. The rul- 
ing junta is divided between military and 
civilian elements each trying to discredit 
the other. 

No protection was given Nixon by the 
Venezuelan army because it was massed 


. 
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the United States is dedicated to the propo 


with tanks around the government palace 
protecting the junta itself. 

The third and biggest question is why 
United States diplomatic and intelligence 
officials in Venezuela were unable to antici- 
pate the violence of the explosion—which 
was strictly local. 

This question is one your eyewitness re- 
porter still cannot answer. 
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Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, on April 
24, 25, and 26, 1958, the American So- 
ciety of International Law held their 52d 
annual meeting in Washington, D.C. I 
had the privilege and honor to be in- 
vited to participate in a panel discussion 
concerning the legal problems of inter- 
national private enterprise. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the text of my address 
to the panel, as follows: 

It has been gratifying to me to see the 
increased emphasis in recent years on prac- 
tical solutions for the problem of protecting 


. foreign investments. It is especially grati- 


fying to see the international lawyer so con- 
cerned with the need for such solutions. 
Perhaps never before have lawyers and busi- 
nessmen made such searching inquiry into 
the finding of better and more realistic 
ways to safeguard investments and to 


strengthen the rules of international law. 


in this area. We can now see and judge the 
first fruits of this search. We have had in 
recent months a number of bold and imagi- 
native proposals for concrete measures to 
protect foreign investments. I need only 
mention that of Hermann Abs by way of il- 
lustration. 

It seems to me that recent inquiry into 
this problem has followed a twofold ap- 
proach. One is better ways to protect in- 
vestment property. The other is better ways 
to uphold the sanctity of contracts. 

These are. basic matters. They were once 
the objects of strong canons of international 
law. Then the investor could enter into 
contracts and develop property secure in 
the knowledge that he possessed a corpus 
of rights sanctioned by international law 
and acknowledged, by and large, by the world 
community... It goes without saying that the 
rule of law in investment matters has been 
undermined in recent years. There is no 
need to repeat the dreary catalog of seizures 
and nationalizations. The task is once 
again to affirm those rules, which we have 
never ceased to believe, to be of enduring 
worth and validity. They must be strength- 
ened, made more explicit, made’more effec- 
tive in. the interest of a sounder world 
economy and a better world order. 

The United States is sympathetic with this 
objective. It firmly believes that interna- 
tional law must be strengthened in this im- 
portant area. Iam frank to admit that it is 
in the national interest to do so, if for no 
other reason, than that, the United States 
is & capital exporting country. But let me 


say emphatically that this is but a lesser. 


motive. The point is whether there shall be 
an effective rule of law in international af- 
fairs, and, as has been said time and again, 
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sition that without a world of law there 
cannot be a world of peace and human 
progress. 

There is thus no difficulty in fixing the ob. 
jectives. The difficulty comes when we pro. 
ceed to the specifics. Proposals of v 
character and purport are offered, each ag 
the best means of achieving our objectives, 
The United States must consider each of 
these carefully from the standpoint of broad 
national interest. Often such proposals 
would require the conclusion of treaties, 
which pledge the good faith of this country 
and assume solemn obligations on its behalf, 
When treaty proposals are made, whether to 
work out codes of fair treatment for invest. 
ments or to provide guarantys against 
expropriation or to assure redress against 
wrongdoers, perplexing problems of law and 
policy arise. 

It seems to me that the policy problems 
arise mainly because the treaty needed to ac- 
complish these objectives would have to be 
a multilater al instrument worked out at an 
international coriference. As a practical 
matter, could an acceptable treaty emerge 
from such a conference The record of the 
past is most unpromising. A great variety 
of countries would. be represented. They 
would include  capital-importing _ states, 
states with a socialist orientation, states 
committed to policies of extreme economic 
nationalism. Would we be able to muster 
the votes for the kind of treaty we want? 
I am inclined to doubt it. 

Moreover, merely holding such a confer- 
ence might do the protection of foreign 
investments a disservice. Important issues 
would have to be raised in a forum where 
the institution of private property would 
readily be subject to attack. This attack, 
generated by the emotional pressures of 
anticolonialism and economic nationalism 
could be unfortunate. A treaty might 
emerge from the conference, for example, 
but one which sought to give the coloration 
of international law to principles hostile t 
the sanctity of contract and the security of 
private property. We have only to call t 
mind the United Nations debate in 1952 of 
the nationalization resolution of Uruguay 
to realize that this prospect is not merely 
imaginary. 

- Even more important, however, is the 
likelihood that such a conference would 
sharpen the differences between the capital- 
exporting and capital-importing countries. 
It is not too extreme to see two antagonis- 
tic blocs forming, one withholding guaran- 
ties, the other wihholding capital. It is not 
. too extreme either to forsee the former, de 
prived of capital from its normal source, 
turning to another source; which even now 


is ostentatiously offering capital on decep- 


tively attractive terms. 

Suppose, however, that there was a ml- 
tually admitted community of interest be 
tween capital-importing and capital-export- 
ing states. Would this really improye the 
prospects of a worthwhile treaty? Again,! 
am inclined to doubt it. * 

I know, for example, that the United 


States has participated in the past im 4 | 


‘number of multilateral discussions 1 : 





to the adoption of a uniform system of pm 


tection for foreign investment. These: 


commitments they feel they can 


Yet I believe every possibility should be @ 


plored in order to give effect to a policy th 
would strengthen the security of foreign 
vestments. ae 






with a considerable number of countr 
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yecent years, as well as in other conventions 
and agreements whose purpose it is to 
strengthen and secure investment 
abroad. So far the bilateral means has been 
the more effective vehicle for securing mean- 
ingful commitments in the investment field. 
Whether the multilateral approach can ever 
succeed is a matter about which I have grave 
reservations. 

Up to now the main difficulty has been the 
marked variances among nations as to the 
degree of which they are prepared to bind 
themselves legally to accord fair treatment. 
Standards as to what constitutes fair treat- 
ment vary with different cultures. And I 
suppose countries with a federal constitution 
such as ours have a special problem which 
restrains them in the kind of commitments 
they can legitimately undertake. This is the 
case not only for ourselves but for such 
countries as Australia and Canada and pos- 
sibly others. In any event, the experience 
of the past is the best evidence that the 
multilateral approach appears infeasible at 
this time. 

For example, the Conference which met 
in 1929 under the auspices of the League of 
Nations failed because. each country par- 
ticilpating in the Conference felt obligated 
to attach reservations which minimized the 
effectiveness of the proposed convention to 
such an extent that the project had to be 
abandoned. 

Another attempt, doomed to failure, was 
the negotiation of the charter for the In- 
ternational Trade Organization which, in or- 
der to accommodate varying philosophies, 
equivocated on certain fundamental princi- 
ples, including the standard of compensa- 
tion in case of the expropriation of property. 

Still another attempt to secure multi- 
lateral agreement on protection of private 
foreign investment was made at the 19438 
Conference at Bogota, Colombia. The eco- 
nomic agreement concluded at that time con- 
tained an article designed to secure protec- 
tion for foreign investment. This article 
provided as follows: 

“Art. 25. The States shall take no dis- 
criminatory action against investments by 
virtue of which foreign enterprises or capi- 
tal may be deprived of legally acquited 
property rights, for reasons or under condi- 
tions different from those that the Consti- 
tution or laws of each country provide for 
the expropriation of national property. Any 
expropriation shall be accompanied by pay- 
ment. of a fair price in a prompt, adequate, 
and effective manner.” 

This provision was unacceptable to a num- 
ber of countries. Some appended reserva- 
tions when signing the agreement. I would 
like to mention one of them which is typi- 
eal. In the case of Ecuador, the reservation 
Treads as follows: 

“Article 25 must be understood in the 
sense that the rule therein established must 
be subordinated to the constitutional pro- 
visions in force at the time of its applica- 
tion, and that it is exclusively within the 
jurisdiction of the courts of. the country 
within which the expropriation takes place 
to determine, in accordance with the laws 


must be carried out, the sum to be paid, and 
the means of executing such payment.” 


This reservation would have nullified the 


the time of its ; reservation 
made clear that the compensation fixed 
by courts was final and could 


Ecuadoran 
ot be tested by the international law stand- 
ard of just compensation in any litigation. 
Because it became impossible to remove res- 
-@rvations of the Ecuadoran type, the Bogota 
-Sgreement never entered into force. 
~ differences 
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differences as to economic interests—created 
in each case difficult obstacles to the estab- 
lishment of uniform principles applicable 
to each of the many countries ccacerned. 

Experience, therefore, has shown the futil- 
ity of the multilateral approach—at least up 
to this time. In my opinion, it will be dec- 
ades, perhaps, before a worthwhile multilat- 
eral convention can be attainéd. For the 
moment, the bilateral approach ‘offers the 
soundest alternative, for it is easier to arrive 
at a common denominator where two coun- 
tries negotiate one with the other than when 
a@ group of countries with differing philoso- 
phies seek uniform standards. Multilateral 
negotiations, I would assume, are always 
more difficult since deference must be paid 
to varying attitudes which run from one 
extreme to another. The more frequent the 
accommodations, the less precise is the 
standard of behavior laid down in the agreed 
rule. 

I do not mean to suggest that we should 
abandon the multilateral approach forever. 
Nothing of the sort. But I am convinced 
that before a meaningful multilateral con- 
vention can be accepted, a standard of be- 
havior must reach the level which the United 
States, for example, has sought to include in 
its bilateral treaties of friendship, commerce, 
and navigation, its conventions on double 
taxation, on investment guaranties, and 
others. If enough countries accept -such 
standards bilaterally, only then will it be 
possible seriously to consider a multilateral 
convention. Even then serious legal and con- 
stitutional problems may be expected to 
emerge, problems which may be serious for 
those countries having the best records of 
property protection. For example, I am 
certain that proposals for new tribunals 
could be expected to raise questions for vhe 
United States. The enforcement by interna- 
tional agencies of treaty law in matters of 
domestic concern to the United States raises 
obvious problems. 

I believe therefore that for the present 
we should make every effort to use the bi- 
lateral approach as a means of affording 
protection to the American investor abroad. 
I also believe that the provisions which we 
have incorporated in our friendship, com- 
merce, and navigation treaties establishes a 
standard which if accepted by a sufficient 
number of countries bilaterally “could pro- 
vide a basis for adoption in a multilateral 
framework. Every effort should be made, 
and I know that the United States Govern- 
ment is doing everything it can, to acceler- 
ate the treaty program and to assure that 
such treaties include effective safeguards for 
private investment. 


If enough agreements of this type are 
concluded, if they are supported by double- 
tax conventions, investment-guaranty ar- 
rangements and other similar measures, a 
strong and effective standard of fair treat- 
ment for investments will be worked out 
piece by piece. Each such agreement 
strengthens the rule of international law in 
this vital area and hastens the. day when 
these rules and principles can receive the 
sanction of the world community in an 
effective multilateral code. 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
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Bureau of the Census in releasing statis- 
tics regarding some religious groups and 
by the inclusion of the question concern- 
ing religious affiliations of our citizens 
on the official census forms. e 

In that connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the following 
article written by Dr. H. S. Linfield, 
executive secretary of the Jewish Statis- 
tical Bureau: 
THE New StTaATISTics OF RELIGIOUS GROUPS 

(By H. S. Linfield) 


Late in 1956, in connection with its prep- 
arations for the 1960 population census, the 
United Statés Bureau of the Census an- 
nounced its interest in the matter of intro- 
ducing a question on religion in the census. 
It conducted locally what it called pretests 
to determine the feasibility of this new type 
of census investigation. In March 1957, in 
@ nationwide sample population survey 
covering 35,000 households, United States 
census agents, for the first time in our his- 
tory, asked individuals the question “What 
is your religion?” Because of opposition 
that déveloped, the Census Bureau an- 
nounced in December 1957 that it had de- 
cided against the inclusion of such a ques- 
tion in the 1960 population census, but in- 
sisted on its authority to request Americans 
to state their religion and to compile sepa- 
rate social and economic statistics of reli- 
gious groups. Now, a year later, the Census 
Bureau issued statistics, based on the sample 
investigation of March 1957. These statis- 
tics, a compilation of data never before pro- 
duced in this country, are designed to show 
the division of the population by religious 
groups, and the variation of these religious 
groups from one another in sex, age, and 
other characteristics. 

Especially the religious groups of the 
country must consider the far-reaching im- 
plications of these new statistics. We shail 
leave for a later date the discussion of their 
extent, reliability, and use. In this report 
it is our aim to discuss the procedures the 
Census Bureau adopted for the collection 
and publication of the new data. These pro- 
cedures appear to us undemocratic and dic- 
tatorial. They represent a serious attack 
on the American doctrine of equal treat- 
ment of all religious groups. 


In its new statistics the United States 
Bureau of the Census shows that in March 
1957 the civilian population of the United 
States, 14 years old and over totaling 119,- 
300,000, was divided by religion, as follows: 
Baptists, 19.7 percent; Lutherans, 7.1 per- 
cent; Methodists, 14.0 percent; Presbyteri- 
ans, 5.6 percent; Roman Catholics, 25.7 per- 
cent; and Jews, 3.2 percent. In addition to 
these Broups by name, the Census Bureau 
added the following: Other Protestants, 
19.8 percent (which together with the 4 
Protestant groups listed above constituted 
jointly 66.2 percent); other religion, 1.3 
percent; no religion (atheists), 2.7 percent; 
and religion not reported, 0.9 percent. 

The Census Bureau then gives statistics 
showing how the American religious groups 
vary from one another in sex and race dis- 
tribution (whites and nonwhites), sex and 
age (5-year .periods), residence (in North- 
east, North Central, South, West), urban 
rural distribution, married couples (both of 
same faith, not of same faith), and number 
of children under 14 years related to family 
head. 

A question like “What is your religion?” 
produces a variety of answers. The Bureau 
of the Census divided the answers into three 
major divisions, Protestant, Roman Catholic, 





2 Including 809,000 members of the Armed 
Forces living off post or with their families 
on post, but excluding all other members 
of the Armed Forces. 
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and Jewish, divided the first into 5 groups, 
and finally all the answers into 10 groups. 
It classified the answers which the census 
agents understood to signify that the re- 
spondents adhered to or showed preference 
for 1 of the following 6 religious groups or 
faiths: Baptist, Lutheran, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Roman Catholic, or Jewish. The 
remaining answers, the Census Bureau 
grouped as follows: Other Protestant 
(answers understood to signify adherence or 
preference for a Protestant group or faith 
other than Baptist, Lutheran, Methodist, or 
Presbyterian); other religion (answers un- 
derstood to signify adherence or preference 
for a religious group or faith other than 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, or Jewish); no 
religion (answers understood to signify that 
the respondents were atheists, agnostics, 
freethinkers, etc.); and religion not reported 
(answers of persons who declined to reply 
to the question on religion plus other 
answers without information on religion for 
other reasons). 

The titles of the statistical tables the 
Census Bureau just published in its Current 
Population Reports, No. 79, follow: Table 1— 
Religion reported for persons 14 years old 
and over, by color and sex, for the United 
States; civilian population, March 1957. 
Table 2—Region of residence of persons 14 
years old and over, by religion reported: civil- 
jan population, March 1957. Table 3—Urban- 
rural residence of persons 14 years old and 
over, by religion reported, for the United 
States: civilian population, March 1957. 
Table 4—Age of persons 14 years old and over, 
by religion reported, for the United States: 
civilian population, March 1957. Table 5— 
Age and sex of persons 14 years old and over, 
by religion reported, for the United States: 
civilian population, March 1957. Table 6— 
Married couples by religion reported, for the 
United States: civilian population, March 
1957. Table 7—Persons 14 years old and over 
by religion reported, and related children 
under 14 years old by religion reported for 
the family head and his wife, for the United 
States: civilian population, March 1957. 

The Census Bureau, as indicated above 
published separate statistics for six religious 
groups. We thus note here that the Bureau 
did not give separate statistics of 2 well- 
known religious groups, the Episcopalian 
and the Mormon, in spite of the large church 
membership of these groups (the Protestant 
Episcopal church reported 2,853,000 mem- 
bers; the Mormon group, 1,438,000 church 
members). The Census Bureau did not re- 
port the total number of Episcopalians in 
the American population nor the total num- 
ber of Mormons, but instead it apparently 
included these under the -general heading of 
other protestant. 

The organized church bodies of religi- 
ous groups classed as Baptist, Lutheran, 
Methodist, and Presbyterian, reported for 
1957 a combined total of 42,602,000 members 
as this term is understood in these religious 
groups (Yearbook of American Churches, 
1957, p. 261-264). On the basis of the 
sample of March 1957 the Census Bureau 
found that a total of 55,274,000 persons 14 
years old and over, declared themselves as 
such in answer to the question: What is 
your religion? Or, for every 100 persons 
known as members in the organized church 
b@Mies of these religious groups there were 
129 persons 14 years old and over, who de- 
eclared their religion as Baptist, Lutheran, 
Methodist, or Presbyterian in answer to the 
question on religion. 

Now, in the Episcopalian religious group, 
the organized church body, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, reported 2,853,000 mem- 
bers. The number of Episcopalians in the 
country, was thus probably 3,680,000 in 
March in 1957, approaching the number of 
Jews, which group is listed separately. Sim- 
ilarly the organized church bodies of the 
religious group of Mormons (Latter-Day 
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Saints) reported 1,438,000 members (ibid), 
and the religious group of Mormons in the 
American population probably numbered 
1,855,000 persons in March 1957. 

To be sure, the meaning of the term “mem- 
ber” varies. But even if we assume that the 
ratio of persons queried in March 1957 to 
church members in the Episcopalian and in 
the Mormon groups, differed widely from the 
ratio in the other Protestant groups, we must 
still conclude that in March 1957 each one of 
the two well-known religious groups num- 
bered at least 1,500,000 or 1,100,000 persons 
in the country, sufficient to be listed sepa- 
rately. (The Census Bureau considered the 
sample of March 1957 sufficiently representa- 
tive to show the number of persons in the 
country which it classed as other religion, 
1,545,000 persons, 1.38 percent of the total 
number of persons covered; also its class of 
religion not reported, 1,104,000 persons, only 
0.9 percent. 

Even more noteworthy appears to us the 
report of the Census Bureau of the Eastern 
Orthodox group. Like the Episcopalian and 
the Mormon groups, this large religious group 
was not reported separately. Instead the 
latter was merged with several other groups, 
and the combined total given as 1,545,000 per- 
sons 14 years old and over, which figure is 
indeed very surprising, since the organized 
church bodies of the Eastern Orthodox group 
alone reported 2,598,000 church members. 

The returns of the Eastern Orthodox re- 
ligious group were combined with those of 
the old Catholics (101,000 church members), 
Polish Catholics (250,000 church members), 
Buddhist (63,000 members), Moslem (“15 
or 20 places of worship * * * from ten to 
twenty thousand persons who participate in 
worship.” Yearbook of American Churches, 
1957, p. 88), and all the remaining religious 
groups other than those classed as Protest- 
ant, Roman Catholic, or Jewish. The com- 
bined total is then given as 1,445,000 persons 
14 years old and over. But the organized 
church bodies of the Eastern Orthodox group 
alone, as stated above, reported a total of 
2,598,000 church members (Yearbook of 
American Churches, p. 261 under Eastern 
Churches). This religious group includes the 
Greek Orthodox, the Russian, Ukranian, etc., 
over 20 national church bodies (ibid). 

In the Roman Catholic group the ratio of 
persons queried in March 1957 to church 
members was 89 to 100 (30,669,000 persons 14 
years old and over to 34,564,000 members). 
If we assume the same or even a lower ratio 
for the Eastern Orthodox group, we must still 
conclude that this large and well-known 
group numbered at least 1,500,000 or 1,100,000 
persons, sufficient to be listed separately. 

The omission of Episcopalians, is especially 
to be regretted. This religious group, one of 
the oldest in the country (1607), with a 
church membership of 2,850,000 and a yearly 
expenditure for religious work of $300 million 
is a city church, an urban group. This mat- 
ter is especially important in connection 
with statistics bearing on occupation and 
income of city groups like Jews. - 

The Census Bureau, it is clear, for reasons 
which in its opinion did not need to be 
stated, decided not to reveal the number of 
persons and the social and economic charac- 
teristics of the 3 religious groups above, 
but instead it chose to include the data of 
the first 2 groups in the class of “other 
Protestant,” and those of the third group in 
the class of “other religion.” Indeed only the 
Jewish group (3.2 percent) of all the re- 
ligious Sinet ities was indicated separately 
by name, and separate statistics publishéd. 

We do not question here the judgment of 
the Census Bureau. Our aim is to point out 
that the Census Bureau has adopted a = 
cedure or method for the publication of ite. 
new statistics, which appears to us undemo- 
cratic, dictatorial, and a menace to the liber- 
ties of all American religious groups, namely, 
that the Census Bureau assumes the author- 


ity and the prerogative to decide which par. 

ticular religious group or groups should have 
separate social-economic statistics and make 
the information public; and which group or 
groups should not have this type of statisti. 
cal treatment and thus not have their social. 


economic variations revealed to the public; . 
furthermore 


and the Census Bureau needs 
not state the statistical bases upon which its 
judgment rests. 

Surely this is a complete denial of the 
principle of equal treatment of all religious 
groups in Government records. 


STATISTICAL DATA REVEALED FOR SOME RELIGIOUS 
GROUPS, NOT PUBLISHED FOR OTHERS 


The statistics published by the Census 
Bureau on the religious groups seek to show 
as indicated above: Number of persons 14 
years old and over, sex and race (whites and 

nonwhites), sex and age (5-year periods), 
residence (in Northeast, North Central, 
South, West), urban and rural distribution, 
married couples (both of same faith, not of 
same faith), and number of children under 
14 years old related to family head. 

All of these items are given for the large 
Roman Catholic group (25.7 percent) and for 
the small Jewish group (3.2 percent). Not so 
for the other groups. 

With one exception—information on mar- 
ried couples—all these items are shown for 
the group classed no religion (atheists, free- 
thinkers, etc.) just as they are listed for 
Catholics and Jews. 

In the case of the group called Other re- 
ligion, which, as we have noted above, is 
in the main the Eastern Orthodox group, in- 
formation on sex and age distribution is hid- 
den by the method of giving the informa- 
tion for the latter group combined with the 
group classed religion not reported (in the 
main, as stated above, persons who refused 
to state their religion to the census agents); 
and data bearing on married couples are 
omitted altogether for both these groups. 

Again, in the case of the important re- 
ligious groups classed as Baptist, Lutheran, 
Methodist, and Presbyterian, the Census 
Bureau did not reveal separately the follow- 
ing: Statistics bearing on sex and age, resi- 
dence, urban and rural distribution, married 
couples, and number of children under 14 
years. Instead these groups plus the group 
of other Protestant are combined under the 
heading, “Major Division Protestant,” and 
the data given for the group as a whole. 

Finally, in the case of the latter, the sta- 
tistical items are given by race (whites and 
nonwhites), except the data on married 
couples. In this way the Census Bureau did 
not reveal the information on married 
couples for its large nonwhite Protestant 
subdivision of 10,477,000 persons. 

In the case of the Jewish group the fe 
turns have been summed up and revealed 
even though in some cases these must have 
been very few in the sample. So, for e 
ample, the new statistics reveal that 1,000 
nonwhite males 14 years old and over rf 
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statistical information for Baptists, Luther- 
ans, Methodists, etc., were rightly evaluated 
py the Census Bureau as uninstructive and 
unnecessary, and hence not revealed. As in 
the section above, our purpose is to point 
out the procedure adopted by the Census 
Bureau, namely, that the Census Bureau as- 
sumes the authority and the prerogative to 
choose for publication the statistical data 
for one or some religious groups while se- 
lecting different data for other groups; and 
the Census Bureau needs not state the sta- 
tistical information upon which its judg- 
ment is based. * 

In this procedure we see a complete de- 
nial of the principle of equal treatment of 
all religious groups in Government records, 
and a threat to the liberties of all religious 
groups. 

Moreover, the Census Bureau maintains 
that it has the authority not only to ask 
persons to declare their religion in any sam- 
ple population survey that it decides to con- 
duct, but also that it could do so at any time 
it so chooses, whether on a national or local 
basis. 

This is clear when we recall that the Cen- 
sus Bureau on its own initiative conducted 
what it called test sample surveys with a 
question on religion on a county basis in 
1956, and a nationwide survey in March 1957, 
choosing place and time as it saw fit. 

In announcing last December its decision 
against the inclusion of a question on reli- 
gion in the 1960 population census, the 
Director of the Census Bureau made it clear 
that the decision does not deal with the 
question of inclusion of an inquiry on 
religion on perhaps a modified basis, in later 
censuses (D. C. 21969, December 12, 1957); 
and in a letter to this writer the Director 
states that he may, if he so chooses, conduct 
@ population survey with a question on 
religion also in 1960, similar to the one of 
March 1957. 

Again, the Census Bureau aims to compile 
its new social and economic statistics of re- 
ligious groups not by the medium of enu- 
meration but by the sampling method. The 
Census Bureau is, of course, the sole judge 
in its choice of design and size of the sample 
it is to use in any population survey, which 
would suit the separate enumeration of.any 
religious group in the country, large or small, 
spread over the entire Nation, or concentrated 
in one region, or one State. Thus, any and 
all American religious groups, irrespective of 
their number in the country or residence may 
be separately enumerated at anytime; sepa- 
Tate social and economic statistics released of 
one or some of them by name; and indeed 
some statistical data revealed of one or some 
groups over against other statistical data of 
other groups—all of these, when, if, and as 
the Census Bureau chooses to do. 

The liberties of all religious groups are 
affected. 
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permanent vital defense installation in 
compliance with the previous commit- 
ments to the people of Louisiana. This 
resolution expresses the views of the peo- 
ple of Louisiana through their legisla- 
ture which is presently meeting in 
Louisiana: 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 4 


Whereas responsible officials of the United 
States Government made a binding commit- 
ment to the people of Louisiana and more 
specifically to the people of the maneuver 
area of Louisiana that Fort Polk would be 
maintaifed’ as a permanent installation if 
the people of Louisiana would obtain ap- 
proximately 7 million jacres of land for ma- 
neuver purposes for tHe benefit of the Army; 
and ‘ 

Whereas the people of Louisiana cooper- 
ated wholeheartedly in obtaining the re- 
quired acreage, without cost to the Govern- 
ment and went even further and obtained 
additional schools, additional recreational 
facilities, and additional public facilities for 
the benefit of military personel and floated 
large bond issues to the limit of the capaci- 
ties of the various municipalities and polit- 
ical subdivisions to carry. out the aforesaid 
purposs: Now; therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Louisiana (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That the Louisiana Legislature 
hereby urges the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of Defense to main- 
tain this vital defense installation at Fort 
Polk in compliance with the previous com- 
mitments to the people of Louisiana; be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
the United States Secretary of Defense and to 
each member of the Louisiana delegation in 
the United States Congress. 

LEeTHER E. FRAZAR, 
Lieutenant Governor and 

President of the Senate. 

ROBERT ANGELLE, 


# Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include the transcript of one of 
my weekly radio broadcasts over station 
WINS, New York, June 1, 1958: 

YOUTH AND AGE 

It was Henry Adams who said, “Young men 
have a passion for regarding their elders as 
senile.” Yet, as they grow older themselves, 
they find themselves doing many of the same 
things they criticized in their elders and ex- 





plaining it the same way. How often have ~ 


you heard someone say, “I know I’m getting 
older, but I don’t feel any different’’? 
There are many of us who are surprised to 
find that this is so. Comparing themselves 
with the aged, young men gain the impres- 
sion, somehow, that the young and the old 
are different people—almost of a different 
race. The implication would seem to be that 
at some magic date or through some magic 
period, human beings undergo complete 
change. Before it, they are as they have al- 
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ways been; after it, they are different—they 
are old. 

Actually, this is not so. The old are not 
different people, but essentially the same 
people that they were. If we believe other- 
wise; we lose much of the enjoyment of the 
later years. We cannot suddenly at age 59, 
prepare for old age and retirement at 60. 
The characteristics we had at 20, we will 
have in more marked degree some 40 years 
later, whether they be good or bad character- 
istics. Simply stated, the old are the same 
people they were—only more so. 

Therefore, the whole of life should be the 
preparation for the process of aging and per- 
haps the most valuable characteristic to de- 
velop for old-age is interest—interest in peo- 
ple, in ideas, in developments. He who-is 
interested, is interesting, too. 

But we must remember that we cannot 
change the attitudes of a lifetime on the eve 
of retirement. The habits of a lifetime can 
make old age enjoyable by the time old age 
comes. 

INSULTS 


In my 35 years’ experience in Congress, I 
have often found that a sharp tongue was 
@ weapon of offense, and that biting words 
frequently accompany acid debate. Any 
Member who was quick at disparagement or 
the quick retort seemed always to amuse and 
win admiration. Even slander, for which 
there is immunity in Congress, never lacks 
for circulation. There has been much of 
vituperation and repartee. Timing, how- 
ever, is always important. To me,’however, 
it has always seemed that if the majority of 
the House is with you, that is the best kind 
of repartee. Sometimes it is well to be 
silent, especially in the face of great provo- 
cation. Sometimes to assume a quiet dig- 
nity causes all the verbal darts hurled at 
you to be deflected. 

The situation is not dissimilar in general 
to the late lamented Fred Allen, in his 
many verbal combats with Jack Benny. Fred 
Allen was ribbing Benny unmercifully. 
Frankly, Benny was no match for him. Jack 
Benny moaned in a fit of despair at being 
unable to ad lib effective retorts. Jack 
Benny said, “If I had my gag writers here, 
you wouldn’t say that to me.” 

Insults are often used as a weapon but 
insults are like bad coins. We cannot help 
their being offered to us but we need not 
take them. Some insults are witty and some 
are just mean and ornery. Some insults 
can be couched in excellent poetry as when 
King Lear berates some disgraced soldiers 
and says: 


“I have seen better faces in my time 
Than stands on any shoulder that I see 
Before me at this instance.” 


I, personally, have been the subject of 
unintentional jolt, I remember at a dinner 
not so long ago, when a chairman leaned 
over me while coffee was being served, and 
said, “Shall we let them enjoy themselves 
a little longer, Mr. CeLier, or had we better 
have your speech now?” 

A certain American politician was asked if 
he expected to attend the funeral of a rival 
whom he cofdially detested. He replied: 
“No, but I thoroughly approve of it.” 

When Big Tim Sullivan, a Tammany Repre- 
sentative in Congress, resigned, he explained 
his action simply: “Congressmen? In Wash- 
ington, they hitch their horses to them.” 

Not so long ago, a Member from one of our 
Middle West States quoted Henry Clay’s 
statement: “I’d rather be right than Presi- 
dent,” as applying to himself. A Democrat 
retorted: “The gentleman need not worry. 
He will never be either.’ ; 

One day in the cloakroom, a Congressman 
was discussing an older Member and he said: 


'“T don’t believe he is the man he used to 


be.” And he provoked the reply: “No—and 
he never was.” . 
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William Jennings Bryan, when in the 
House, was called the Boy Orator of the 
Platte, the Platte being the name of a river. 
Senator Foraker took care to define the Platte 
as follows: “The Platte—6 inches deep—and 
7 miles wide at the mouth. 

Some years ago, Representative Johnson, 
of Indiana, called a fellow Representative 
from Illinois a jackass. A point of order was 
made immediately that the statement was 
unparliamentary. Johnson said he retracted 
his statement, and then added: “While I 
withdraw the unfortunate word, Mr. Speaker, 
I still insist the gentleman from Illinois is 
out of order.’ “How am I out of order,” 
quickly demanded the Illinois Congressman. 
To which Representative Johnson replied: 
“Probably a veterinary surgeon could tell 
you.” 

A Republican Senator attacked our then 
President for making a distinction between 
good trusts and bad trusts. He was asked to 
set forth the difference between good trusts 
and bad trusts. He said: “Good trusts con- 
tribute to the Republican Party and bad 
trusts do not.” 

Former Gov. Alfred E. Smith once said of 
an opponent: “I know the color of his liver 
and it is whiter—if that could be—than the 
driven snow.” 

Most Secretaries of the Treasury like to be 
compared in greatest and goodness with the 
first secretary of the Treasury, Alexander 
Hamilton. That comparison is frequently 
heard. Recently a Democratic Member said: 
“Secretary of the Treasury Anderson is the 
greatest- Secretary of the Treasury since 
Secretary Humphrey.” 

A Senator once said of a member of the 
cpposite party, whom he detested, that the 
particular Senator went into a room with a 
skunk and the door was shut. There was 
considerable scratching on the door and the 
skunk shot out of the door like blue light- 
ning. 

I could go on and give you more insults 
that are heard in and out of Congress* but 
we must have time for sterner stuff. 


NASSER 


In diplomacy, as well as in most things of 
life, timing is all important. The new Hit- 
ler of the Middle East, Nasser, became a 
threat to the western democracies some 
time ago, particularly at the time he seized 
the Suez Canal. Later, France, Great Brit- 
ain, and Israel staged their incursion into 
Sinai. Nasser was in quick retreat. His 
army was shattered and much of his Russian 
arms were captured, particularly by the Is- 
raelis. The Israeli soldiers were within hail- 
ing distance of Cairo. Nasser’s days as a 
dictator were numbered. The Israelis could 
have easily captured him and placed him on 
some island of Elbe in Napoleon fashion, but 
unfortunately, due to very bad timing and 
very bad judgment, our purblind Secretary 
of State, John Foster Dulles, forced a cease- 
fire through the United Nations and the 
armies of Israel, France, and Great Britain 
were compelled to stack their guns. Nasser 
was saved. He should never have been 
saved. The timing was beautiful for Nasser, 
but bad for the western democracies. 

Now Mr. Dulics has his labor for his pains 
as far as Nasser is concerned. Instead of 
being deposed, he has gone to Moscow and 
returned. He was received in glowing style 
by Khrushchev and his henchmen. He is 
riding high. He feels that he is a man with 
a mission, especially with Soviet arms to 
help him. He wants to control the entire 
Arab world. Moscow is encouraging him 
and giving him aid. Mr. Dulles, and those 
in our Government who think like him, 
realize now that a new Hitler has been let 
loose upon the world—a freebooter, an 
armed adventurer, whose everyday activity 
might well lead to general war. He is now 
the boss of the United Arab Republic com- 
posed of Egypt, Syria, and Yemen, compris- 
ing 40 million Moslems. He is exchanging 
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Egyptian long-staple cotton for guns and 
planes from Russia and Czechoslovakia. 
Russia has even supplied him with three or 
more submarines and many jet-propelled 
planes. While Nasser was visiting with 
Khrushchev in Moscow, his coconspirators 
and troublemakers were stirring up strife in 
prowestern Lebanon. Buildings were 
bombed and there were armed conflicts be- 
tween Lebanese and Syrian infiltrators, who 
cross the Syrian border at the behest of 
Nasser. Nasser wishes to control, with Rus- 
sia’s help, the United Arab Empire contain- 
ing the rich oil reserves of the Middle East. 
From the sale of this oil, he hopes to build 
up a huge domain which will eventually 
include Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and Lebanon, as 
well as the countries he now controls. After 
he has consolidated all these lands under 
his aegis, he will stage a war of complete 
destruction against Israel. He has been 
twice worsted by Israel, but with modern 
lethal weapons from Russia and such a vast 
population to draw upon for soldier cannon 
fodder, Israel will be sorely put to it to 
defend herself. 

Nasser is riding high and for the first time, 
the millionaire oilmen, as well as the diplo- 
mats of the West, are gravely concerned. 
They watch belatedly the growing prestige 
of Nasser among the Arab peoples in all Mos- 
lem countries. He is even popular in those 
countries which have governments that are 
pro-Western. His control of the Suez Canal 
gives him a tremendous economic leverage. 
His control of Syria gives him physical con- 
trol of the major oil pipelines that bring 
Iraqi and Iranian oil to the coast. He could 
in a thrice cut off most of the flow of 
Middle Eastern oil to Europe by cutting 
these pipelines and closing the Suez Canal. 
Through his Cairo radio and infiltration of 
subversives into Yemen, Nasser is encour- 
aging war in those parts of that world where 
Britain controls important oil concessions. 
He is bringing tremendous pressure against 
the King of Jordan whom he wishes to top- 
ple and thereby get control of Jordan. From 
Egypt, Red arms are being fed to the Moslem 
rebels in Alberia for use against France. He 
is getting from. Russia far more aid than 
he ever got from the United States. He is 
playing both ends against the middle—he has 
learned to play Russia against the United 
States. Both sides seem to bid for his friend- 
ship. Mr. Dulles may resume United States 
aid to Egypt. Already Mr. Dulles has re- 
leased $26 million in Egyptian funds that 
have been frozen in America. This money 
is to be used to pay off former owners of 
the Suez Canal. Mr. Dulles has stated: “We 
hope to get along in a correct, friendly way 
with the United Arab Republic.” 

I, personally, am in disaccord with this 
changing American policy. You cannot ap- 
pease this rascal, Nasser.. There is an old 
saying and.a true one—‘“Appease a rascal 
as you will, he was and is a rascal still.” In 
the same way we tried to appease Hitler, but 
to no avail. We will never win Nasser’s 
friendship—he is not capable of friendship. 
He doesn’t appreciate and never mentions 
the fact that it was United States interven- 
tion in the United Nations that saved his 
skin and caused Israel, France, and England 


to corral all the Russian arms he can get; 
all 


“he is going to take from Mr. Dulles 


the 
economic aid Dulles will give him and very 
likely moneys to erect the Aswan Dam. 


pro-Nasser agitators are operating through- 
‘out the United Arab Republic. 
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We are having much trouble in keep 


Lebanon in line -with the West. It is hoped _ 


that Lebanon will not fall into his net, 1 
it does, his next act will be an attack on 
King Hussein of Jordan. If Jordan ang 
Lebanon are in his control, then he has 
Israel completely surrounded except along 
the Mediterranean. 

His successes then might produce, as the 
U. S. News & World Report indicates, 9 
chain reaction that would put intense pres-. 


sures upon Iraq and Saudi Arabia to hop on 


the Nasser bandwagon. 

All this proves that there is only one coun- 
try in that troubled area upon which the 
United States can rely and that is little 
Israel. m 

Unfortunately, it took a world war before 
Hitler could be curbed. The only nation 
that can stop this new Hitler is the United 
States. Our policy, however, is one of en- 
couragement. We seem to be vying with 
Russia in buying his favor. In this manner 
we encourage him, whereas we ought to dis- 
courage him. There are many ways by 
which we can put the screws on Nasser but 
this method is not in line with our foreign 
policy and will not be until we get a change 
in the State Department. 





Goodby—An Address to the Graduating 
Class of 1958, the Hun School, Prince- 
ton, N. J., by Sir Hugh S. Taylor, Dean 
of the Graduate School, Princeton 
University 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I should like to submit the address 
given by Nobel prize winner, Sir Hugh 
S. Taylor, dean of the graduate school, 
Princeton University, to the 1958 gradu- 
ating class of the Hun School at its 44th 
annual commencement, ‘May 31, in 
Princeton, N. J. Following the address 
is the program of proceedings. 

On last Saturday morning when stu- 
dents, faculty, alumni, families, and 
friends gathered in the shade of the big 
trees overlooking the beautiful terrace 
on, the 40 acres of ground at Edgers- 
towne where the Hun School stands, one 
could agree with Dean Taylor when he 
said of Hun that here was a school 
could take the time to experiment in 
education, that could search out high 
talent and high performance at all 
levels of talent. , 

One could agree with Dr. Taylor when 
he said that here was’a school that 
could help the student discover for him- 
self the potential of which he is 

And one could have equally 
with Dr. Taylor had he observed that the 
Hun school could serve to give the young 
sons of distinguished visitors from 


abroad an understanding of the United — 


States ina manner that Oxford Univer- 
sity gives the Rhodes scholar an under- 
standing of the 

of Nations. 


British Commonwealth _ 
On last Saturday morning, ‘as the 


academic procession came down the aisle, 
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seniors moved to their seats, honored 
guests mounted the rostrum and Dr. 
Harold W. Dodds, former president of 
Princeton University was welcomed as a 
new member of the Hun School board of 


trustees. 


When Dr. Paul R. Chesebro, head- 
master, introduced the beloved- Hugh 
Taylor, all present rose to their feet and 
greeted the venerable Christian scholar 
with thunderous applause.: He said 
goodby to the 1958 graduating class of 


teen-age youngsters as follows: 
Goopsy 


(An address to the graduating class of 1958, 
the Hun School, Princeton, N. J., May 31, 
1958, by Sir Hugh S. Taylor, dean of the 


Graduate School, Princeton University) 
There is a small poem which ends with the 


query: “Does the road ‘wind uphill all the 


way?” And the answer follows: “Yes, to the 
very end.” Some of you may oftentimes 
have thought that your journey through the 
school years was uphill all the way. But 
now you are at the very end. School exam- 
inations and tests are happily behind; here 
you are at the turning—the turning point 
to a new pattern of life for each of you. Not 
only does it mean a parting from school but 
it means, for most of you, the comparative 
freedom of bright college years ahead. 

There is an old French saying: “Partir c’est 
mourir un peu.” Judging by your under- 
standing of the Latin language, your train- 
ing in French will probably permit you to 
translate it into English. Ten years ago it 
was the burden of a popular song, over the 
radio, on the Hit Parade and in the dance- 
halls. It ran: “Every time I say goodby, I 
seem to die a-little.” And in this parting 
from the Hun School it is quite fitting and 
proper that you all should seem to die a 
little—but not too much. Because ahead of 
you there’s a bright golden haze on the 
horizon and the life which beckons to you 
will be full of interest. It will also be full 
of challenges. 

You will not, you cannot cut yourselves 
free entirely from the Hun School. The 
school will need your help, your intefest, 
your enthusiasm, and your achievements as 
long as you retain, as alumni, the ideals 
which the school taught you. You cannot 
help but take with you into the days ahead 
& whole “kaleidoscope” of memories. I 
choose the word deliberately. It is Greek in 
its origins and its first two syllables signify 
“beautiful forms.” We trust that the mem- 
ories you will carry away with you will yield 
an ever changing, but recurrent pattern of 
beautiful forms which will help to make the 
life that you will lead richer, deeper, and 
more, satisfying.. I do not know what par- 
ticular facet of memory will be stirred in 
you when, later in life, you chance on a new 
: Scene, a new situation. But this I do know, 
that oftentimes in those encounters there 


will come to you recollection of the gray 
Stones of 


“frequently to visit; the excitement of your /tiod has won two prizes. 


Own activities in athletics and sports, the 
hectic weekends when Princeton alumni 
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with which you might go forward to meet 
the problems of life that are coming to- 
ward you. 

In the Christian tradition, such gifts are 
of the Holy Spirit. They includ@ wisdom and 
understanding, counsel and fortitude, knowl- 
edge and piety, the fear of the Lord. Some- 
where in the chapel of Princeton University 
there is engraved in the stone a favorite quo- 
tation of President Hibben who, 25 years ago, 
laid down the presidential burden. The Hun 
School is happy that his successor, President 
Dodds, has consented to share with the head- 
master and the faculty his rich store of ex- 
perience, now that a young president has 
assumed the cares of office in Princeton Uni- 
versity. President Hibbén’s inscription in 
the Princeton chapel is ancient and well 
known. Itruns: “the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.” And as you begin a 
new life, perhaps you will contrive to keep 
that in mind. 

The measure of your worth, your worth as 
an alumnus of the Hun School, will be the 
use of the gifts that have been vouchsafed to 
you. Fortitude and courage, understanding, 
the counsel that you can give, your knowl- 
edge; these are the gifts that America will 
need in the days of now and tomorrow. 

“I would ask, however, for all of you the 
gift of equanimity. Not indifference, but 
serenity that outlasts evil moments and good, 
times of trial when hearts are tested, but also 
times of ease and plenty when dangers can 
be greater because more insidious. We, your 
elders, have not set you good example in this 
regard. We have blown hot and cold at every 
new testing time, when the great call was for 
calm and sober judgment. 

We have had a special example only this 


-year when Russia presented us with the evi- 


dence of her achievements in the production 
of satellites. What I would say is that a 
sputnik soaring into the stratosphere is no 
excuse for a tailspin by the American people. 
Let us preserve our equanimity and our per- 
spective. 

A decade or more ago, Irving Langmuir, 
the Nobel prizeman in chemistry for 1932, 
distinguished scientist of the General Elec- 
tric Co. at Schenectady, observed that, in a 
possible race for.atomic bombs, Russia might 


« well outstrip the United States of America 


in that race, if Russia were prepared to face 
the price demanded, to use 5 or 10 or 20 
percent of her productive facilities at the 
sacrifice of creature comforts, to possess 
herself of the bombs for primacy, 
with the United States of America unready 
to sacrifice so much. 

That is undoubtedly the Russian tech- 
nique with respect to satellites. 

Let us not, however, surrender our capac- 
ity to look at things soberly and see them 
whole. When we contrast Russian perform- 
ance with sputniks and atom bombs with 
those of the United States of America let us 
at the same time look at the record in Nobel 
prizemen in the sciences. In 5 successive 
decades, from 1901 to 1951, the number of 
scientists working in the United States of 
America, who have received Nobel prizes are 
1, 2,3, 9, and 18, a total of 33. And in 5 years 
from 1952 to 1957 there were an additional 12, 
45inall. By contrast, Russia in the same pe- 
And I rate the 
Swedish Academy highly as deliberate and 
dispassionate assessors of the state of affairs 
in basic science. And it is basic science that 
is the essential preliminary ingredient of suc- 
cessful application. 

Why then must we become emotional on 
the subject of our educational effort, why 
should we clamor for a readjustment of the 
whole program toward science? 

“Our goal should be to achieve the oppor- 
tunity and incentive for the fullest possible 
exercise of each individual ability * * * 
strong education in science cannot be 
achieved without strong education * * * 
science will be strengthe if our overall 
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education is strengthened. * * * It is my 
own deep conviction that the Hberal arts 
cannot be liberal without including science, 
and that humanism is an indispensable ally 
of science in a sound scientific education. 
If we are to realize the full potential of our 
industrial society we must meld both science 
and humanities into a civilized outlook for 
our times.” 

The words are not my words but I could 
not turn them better. They are the words 
of Dr. James R. Killian, to whom President 
Eisenhower has entrusted the responsibility 
of guiding us into quieter educational 
waters that sputniks stirred up and mud- 
died. 


“More than any other kind of society, de- 
mocracy requires talent and leadership.” 
That is why there is need in the overall edu- 
cational system of the country for small 
units, such as Hun School, where experi- 
ments in education can be performed, where 
the search for high talent and high perform- 
ance at all levels of talent can be secured. 
If, then, you wish to repay your school for 
all that she has done for you in discovering 
for you the potential of which you are 
capable, you can do so by éndeavoring, at 
all times in your future career, to put forth 
the best effort of which you are capable. 

For you, as well as for me, 1958 is com- 
mencement year. For you it isthe begin- 
ning of your career. For’me it is near the 
end. You are the fortunate ones. “Hitch 
your wagon to a star” and remember a 
maxim that was given to a graduating class 
nearly 50 years ago for it is still pertinent 
to today‘s problems and your future careers. 
It runs “to give and not to count the cost.” 
That kind of effort by everyone will insure 
the welfare of the free society in which we 
live but for which we must all still strive. 
And our “goodby” to you all has enshrined 
within it its ancient meaning “God be with 
you.” 

THe 44TH ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT OF THE 
Hun SCHOOL OF PRINCETON 


THE CLASS OF 1958 


Roy Emery Baranyay; Charles James Bar- 
ren; Philip Russell Bastedo; Richard Edward 
Berger; Peter Bouldin Blaicher; Richard A. 
Bookspan; Robert Stanley Bricken; George 
Francis Cramer, Jr.; James Clifford DeLong, 
Jr.; Stephen Allen Fales; Fredric John Figge 
II; Philip Head Foote, Jr.; William Spencer 
Foss; Robert Murray Gottschalk; John 
Holmes Green; William Shipman Hagen- 
buch; Werner Haupftli, Jr.; John Albrecht 
Hildebrandt; Enrique Huber Valdes; Augus- 
tin Lawrence David Jewett III; Charles Nor- 
man Jones II; Norman James Kasser; John 
Bruce Kime Kendrick; William Frederick 
Leisner, Jr.; Anibal Marin Campos; George 
Edward Miller; Victor Wah-Sing Moy; Robert 
Cave Pettus; Robert David Phares; Bernard 
S. Pincus; Robert Graham Poole; Lewis Tom 
Rosenthal; Frank Roi Schilling, Jr; Bruce 
Alan Schorr; Charlies Prior Roome Shot- 
meyer; Zane Tankel; James Southwood 
Tidey. 

PROGRAM 

I. America: The assembly. 

II. Invocation: Rev. Robert Wheatley. 

III. Welcome: Dr. Paul R. Chesebro, head- 
master, the Hun School.’ 

IV. Salutatory address: William S. Foss, 
the Hun School class of 1958. 

Vv. Announcements and presentation of 
awards: Dr. Paul R. Chesebero. 

VI. Address: Sir Hugh S. Taylor, dean of 
the graduate school, Princeton University. 

VII. Presentation of diplomas: Mr. John P. 
Poe, chairman of the board of trustees, the 
Hun School. 

VIII. Valedictory address: Bruce A. Schorr, 
the Hun School class of 1958. 

IX. Bendiction: Rev. Robert Wheatley. 
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AWARDS 


Bausch & Lomb honorary science medal. 

Rensselaer alumni medal for proficiency in 
mathematics and science. 

History prize. 

Public-speaking prize. 

Erna Fankhauser memorial prize for pro- 
ficiency in modern languages. 

John Gale Hun scholarship medal (awarded 
to the senior with the highest academic aver- 
age). 

“John L. Kuschke medal for outstanding 
participation in nonseheduled extra-curricu- 
lar activities. 

The James A. McFadden memorial award. 
(This award has been established in memory 
of Jimmy McFadden, class of 1959, for his 
exemplary spirit or honor, true sportsman- 
ship, and deep loyalty to his friends, his fam- 
ily and God. It is presented each year to 
that member of the graduating class who, 
in the opinion of the faculty, most nearly 
emulates these qualities.) 

Headmaster’s prize. (Awarded to the stu- 
dent with the highest academic average.) 

Faculty prize. .(Awarded to the boy in the 
senior class, who has shown the most devel- 
opment in character, reliability, sportsman- 
ship, and leadership.) 





The Five-Point Plan To Curb the 


Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following Five-Point Plan To Curb 
the Recession as it was sent to-me by 
Herbert I. Segal, president of Van Nor- 
man Industries, Inc., of New York City. 

An interesting excerpt from Mr. 
Segal’s letter of transmittal and which 
probahly ‘reflects the thinking of small 
business throughout the country, is: 

It is our judgment that at least all of 
1958 can be definitely written off as a bad 
year, and that current portents bode no 
better a 1959. 


The plan follows: 

THE Five-Potint PLAN TO CURB THE RECES- 
SION AND Brtnc ABOUT A WHOLESOME, 
SOUND, PROSPEROUS, AND STABLE ECONOMY 


(Submitted to the President of the United 
States and Members of Congress, ch 
27, 1958, by Herbert I. Segal, president, 
Van Norman Industries, Inc., New York, 
N. Y.) 

STATEMENT 
Present condition and trend 


(a) Since early last year (1957) the econ- 
omy of our Nation has reversed its direction 
from prosperity and full employment; first 
to a mild “correction,” and lately gaining 
momentum im the direction of recession— 
with danger of depression. 

The unemployment rolls have increased 
alarmingly; automobile production has been 
drastically curtailed; housing starts have 
diminished; orders for the heavy industrials 
have dried up. Many plants are working at 
a small fraction of man and. man-hour 
capacity. 

(b) Many steps have been proposed by 
legislators, labor leaders, and economists. 
oer is inherent danger in many of these 
plans. 
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The cure may be worse than the disease 


Government spending in and of itself 
could well lead to inflation. Indiscriminate 
tax reduction cannot result in the immedi- 
ate creation of jobs and resumption of work, 
but could lead to an unbalance in the Gov- 
ernment economy, the disruption of budget 
balancing, and actually encourage the very 
inflation which the administration has so 
courageously fought to avoid. 

Conclusion 


It is our opinion that the cure should be 
@ natural one; should spring from the peo- 
ple rather than the Government; should be 
universal in its application; should balance 
and not endanger the economy; should 
avoid inflationary moves; should encour- 
age new developments and decreased pro- 
duction costs; should have the least effect 
on our present banking system. 

Accordingly we have prepared and present 
a five-point positive program for correcting 
this regressive trend. 

1. Homeowners Repair Program 


Permit homeowners to deduct from tax- 
able income the cost of repairing homes 
(for example, up to $500 or 5 percent of the 
original cost of the house whichever is 
greater), said repairs to include exterior and 
interior painting, plumbing, heating, air con- 
ditioning, roofing, storm windows, and other 
physical improvements and additions. 

Beneficial results: This would encourage 
a nationwide home-improvement program 
by creating an attractive incentive to home- 
owners, most of whom are still gainfully 
employed or in business. . It would not re- 
quire any change in our present banking 
system, while providing business for metals, 
hardware, paint, lumber and kindred indus- 
tries and supplementary services. It would 
provide employment for skilled and unskilled 
workers. It would create a movement of 
goods benefiting transportation firms and 
manufacturers of transportation equipment. 

Cost to the Government in lost taxes would 
be offset to a major extent by additional 
taxes derived from individuals and com- 
panies benefiting from this program. 

2. Personal Automotive Repair Program 


Permit owners to repair their personal 
cars and to deduct this cost from taxable 
income to the extent of a small percentage 
of the original cost of the car. Repairs to 
include painting, replacement of tires, over- 
hauls, seatcovers, etc. 

Beneficial results: This would provide im- 
mediate increased business for the smaller 
gasoline station, automobile repair shop, the 
producers of tools and repair parts, skilled 
and unskilled jJabor, transportation, etc. 
Here again the amount of tax loss involved 
would be offset to a major extent by the 
benefits that the Government would obtain 
from increased taxes generated by new busi- 
ness. 


3. Capital Goods Incentive Program 


Permit users of machinery of all kinds, to 
apply accelerated depreciation to all new 
machinery bought, received and installed 
within 12 months beginning April 1, 1958. 
This depreciation rate could be on either of 
2 plans: (a) 4 percent a month for 12 
months and 2 percent for 24 months or (b) 
3 percent a month for 24 months and 2 per- 
cent a month for 12 months. It will be 
noted that this would provide 96 percent 
depreciation in 3 years. The Internal Reve- 
nue Code or Regulations should be amended 
to provide that if-any equipment subjected 
to this rapid writeoff should be sold, the 
profits, if any, resulting from, such sales 
would become ordinary income and not cap- 
ital gain. : 

Beneficial results: This would provide an 
incentive for all users of machinery— 
whether in mines, railroads, , chem- 
icals, metal products, or any Other type of 





operation—to place orders immediate 
modern equipment. Such orders woul 
vide immediate pag seeps: in foundries, in 
pattern® shops, 
transportation, for both skilled and yp. 
skilled labor. Again the loss of tax income 
would be spread over a time and would be 
offset in major part (if not entirely) by’ 
added income to the Government from re. 
employed workers and profitably operating 
companfes. 

4. Commercial and Apartment Building’ 

Repair Program 

Permit operators of commercial ang 

apartment buildings to make physical re. 


pairs and improvements, and to charge such - 


costs to taxable income instead of capitaliz. 
ing the expenditures. The expenditures 
could be limited to a percentage of the net 
depreciated cost of the building, say 5 per. 
cent or 7% percent. Thus, on a millién 
dollar building the owner could 
$75,000, whether it be for air conditioning, ” 
elevators, new windows, sand blasting, paint- 
ing or other improvements. 

Beneficial results: Here again a wide area 
of skilled and unskilled labor would receive 
employment, and would boost transporte. 
tion, producers of machinery, paints and 
chemicals, etc., quickly, and with a mini- 
mum, if any, tax revenue loss. 

5. Excise Tax Reduction Program 

Inaugurate a program of reduced excise 
taxes on automobiles, automobile accessories, 
appliances and other consumer durable 
goods. This would include such items ag 
television and radio sets, pleasure be 
typewriters, and so forth. 

Beneficial results: This point is a longer 
range one and will produce results at a 
slower rate than points 1 through 4, but 
will definitely provide a stimulus to the sale 
of new cars and appliances—and again, pro- 


vide greater opportunities for employment . 


of ekilled and unskilled labor, for the pro- 
duction of components, for their transpor- 
tation, for the employment of sales and 
other service people. 

It should be noted that none of the above 
will require financial aid from the Govern- 
ment, easing of bank credits, or relaxing of 
inflationary controls. 





Admission of the State of Alaska Into 
the Union 


SPEECH 
or ' 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES © 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 
The House in Committee of the 
House on the State of the Union had 
consideration the bill (H. R. 7999) to pr 
vide for the admission of the State of Be s 
into the Union. ; 
ALASKA NEEDS STATEHOOD: THE UNITED 
NEEDS THE STATE OF ALASKA 
Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, 
a vast area with rich natural 
of undetermined extent. To 
private exploratory capital to 
Alaska in sufficiently large quantiti 
explore, locate, and later bring into 
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Large amounts of Federal Gove n 
money have been and are being expel 
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: however, private investment 
capital is available in only limited 
,amounts for short periods at high in- 
terest rates. 
Private capital in large quantities is 
Joath to enter an area where, by the 
actions of a Federal Government, not 
elected from its people, and sitting over 
4,000 miles away in Washington, D. C., 
can upset and, by failure to appropriate 
adequate funds, can overturn Alaska’s 
economy in the course of 1 fiscal year. 
In contrast to Alaska, governed and 
controlled as a Territory by the United 
States Federal Government, Canadian 
Provinces in the same latitudes, with 
Jocal provincial governments similar to 
our State governments, are prospering 
and developing their ‘natural resources 
rapidly under the impetus of private 
capital investments. Alaska, as a Terri- 
tory under the United States Federal 
Government, with equal or even greater 
resources, is lagging far behind in this 
respect. 
The Dominion Government of Canada 
states that in 1957 $3 million of American 
private capital was invested in Canada 
every 24 hours, a large percentage of 
which was invested in exploration and 
development of natural resources and 
needed minerals. Alaska is lagging be- 
hind in economic development because 
of its cumbersome, nonrepresentative, 
relatively inefficient and unstable terri- 
torial form of government. 

THE UNITED STATES NEEDS ALASKA AS A STATE 


In the course of the military and de- 
fense program in Alaska some highly in- 
telligent and weil informed United States 
military leaders have recognized the 
need for a representative State form of 
government. They have based their 
Teasoning on the facts that a State 
would have a more rapid economic. de- 
velopment and a more rapid increase of 
population, and that a well developed 
economy functioning normally is more 
easily converted to a military and de- 
fense program than a barren, undevel- 
oped land. They further reasoned that 
an economy with supply, communica- 
tions, and transportation facilities de- 
veloped and supported by, and for, every- 
. day civilian needs was more economical 

to convert and use for military and de- 
’ fense purposes than a complete paral- 
lel military development constructed 
through the exclusive use of Federal 
Military funds. 

Under statehood, Alaska’s economy 
Would prosper and offer added opportu- 
nities and employment for. American 

and American capital. . 

The population of the United States 

is increasing rapidly.. The United States 


Present time the United States has a 

Population of 172 million people. They 

oe that by 1975 the population of 
will 
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ployment to and absorbing substantial 
numbers of these employables. 

With the United States economy at its 
present level, those States that have sub- 
stantial production of natural resources 
are showing the least unemployment and 
suffering. The most notable example is 
the State of Texas; however, States with 
similar natural resources in the Rocky 
Mountain group indicate like economic 
health in comparison with the greater 
unemployment in the industrial and in- 
dustrial-processing States. Alaska’s 
economy under statehood would be that 
of a natural resource State and could be 
expected to induce investment and the 
development of its resources by private 
capital and the subsequent employment 
of greater numbers of United States 
citizens. 

At the present time Alaska contains 
known commercial deposits of oil, gas, 
coal, iron, nickel, lead, tin, tungstenite 
ores, mercury, sulfur, magnesium, man- 
ganese, copper, cobalt, silver, gold, and 
radioactive ores, including uranium. 
Under the added impetus of State gov- 
ernment, the exploration, development, 
and bringing into commercial produc- 
tion of these and other natural resources 
of Alaska would be accelerated. For 
rough processing of our natural re- 
source materials into a form that would 
permit their shipment to the United 
States and world markets, Alaska has 
the greatest untapped reserve of poten- 
tial hydroelectric power remaining on 
the North American Continent. Water- 
power development would make more 
rapid progress under statehood. 

THE UNITED STATES SHOULD SHOW THE WORLD 


In the field of foreign affairs at this 
time, when the United States is seeking 
by many means to insure the support 
znd confidence of other nations, and at 
a time when confidence and respect for 
the American democratic ideals and 
principles are threatened, the granting of 

and srelf-determination to 
Alaska would most effectively show the 
world that the United States practices 
the principles and ideals upon which it 
was founded. 





The Death of Colonel Flint 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
ayity of the situation in the Middle 
is again brought to our attention, 
time by the unfertunate death of 
George. Flint, the Canadian 
the United Nations Israel-Jor- 
e Commission. The fol- 

editorial appeared in the New- 
Herald ‘Tribune of May 28, 1958: 
Tue DeaTH or COLONEL FLINT. 

a world that continues to see new areas 
e and struggle, the death of Lt. Col. 
Flint comes as a grim and somber 
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reminder that the Middle East “armistice” 
continues to run a course both destructive 
and dangerous. Colonel Flint, an officer of 
the Canadian Army, was chief of the United 
Nations Israel-Jordan Armistice Commis- 
sion, with the task of preventing breaches 
in the truce and assessing responsibility 
whenever any occurred. 

He met his death in the Mount Scopus 
area, where Israeli and Jordanian pickets 
have been taking pot shots at each other for 
months and where the Jordanians have at- 
tempted to impede Israeli convoys to the 
old Hebrew University campus—a quarrel 
that was supposedly settled by the U.N, last 
fall; Colonel Flint was shot between the two 
lines. Four Israeli policemen also were 
killed there; no Jordanian casualties are 
reported. 

Apparently it was a Jordanian bullet 
which killed Colonel Flint, but it’s doubtful 
whether the blame can be established scien- 
tifically, and it really doesn’t matter. For 
the responsibility for Colonel Flint’s death 
rests on both sides; even more important, it 
rests on the world at large which has per- 
mitted—one is tempted to say, for certain 
nations, encouraged—this conflict to con- 
tinue unresolved for 10 years. The most fit- 
ting memorial for this brave Canadian offi- 
cer would be for the interested nations, 
including our own, to insist that both sides 
in the Arab-Israel war be made to meet 
face to face at the conference table, not at 
the emplacements on Mount Scopus. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of .a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the-prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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HIGHLIGHTS 





House passed bills on space exploration, FHA mortgage insurance, and 


Federal employees’ pay increase. 


See Résumé of Congressional Activity. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine proceedings, pages 8843-8854 


Bills Introduced: 2 bills and 1 resolution were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 3928-3929; and S. J. Res. 178. 


Page 8844 


Mutual Security: Senate continued debate on H. R. 
12181, Mutual Security Act of 1958. Pages 8854-8866 


Program for Tuesday: Senate adjourned at 2:31 p. m. 
until noon Tuesday, June 3, when it will continue con- 
sideration of H. R. 12181, Mutual Security Act of 1958, 
but with no votes scheduled thereon until Wednesday, 
June 4. Poges 8854-8866 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 
LONG-RANGE FARM PROGRAM 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: Continuing its 
hearings on a long-range farm program, committee had 
as its witnesses E. M. Norton, National Milk Producers 
Federation; Herschel D. ‘Newsom, the National 
Grange; and Arthur J. Gude, of Alstead, N. H., John 
Gurtner, of Cumberland, Wis., and Henry Zart, of 
Fennimore, Wis., all of the National Dairymen’s 
Association. 
Hearings continue tomorrow. 





House of Representatives 


Chamber Action 


Bills Introduced: 11 public bills, H. R. 12748-12758; 

11 private bills, H. R. 12759-12769; and 2 resolutions, 

H. Con. Res. 338 and H. Res. 587, were introduced. 
Page 8928 


Bills Reported: Reports were filed as follows: 

H. R. 11330, to amend Packers and Stockyards Act of 
1921 relating to practices in the marketing of livestock 
(H. Rept. 1840) ; 

H. R. 12226, amending the Virgin Islands Corpora- 
tion Act by extending the termination date of its charter 
to June 30, 1969, and authorizing construction of salt- 
water distillation facilities, amended (H. Rept. 1841) ; 

H. R. 12617, relating to the trust funds of the Sho- 
shone and Arapahoe Tribes (H. Rept. 1842); 

S. 1832, to authorize the appointment of one addi- 
tional Assistant Secretary of State (H. Rept. 1843); 

H. R. 11694, relative to conveyance of certain U. S. 
property to the Department of Natural Resources, State 
of Washington, amended (H. Rept. 1844); 

H. R. 12632, relating to construction and operation of 
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the New York City ar area. 


a toll bridge across the Rio Grande at or near Rio 
Grande City, Tex. (H. Rept. 1845); and 
H. R. 11253, authorizing exchange of certain U, 5. 
land with city of Redding, Calif. (H. Rept. 1846). 
Pages 8927-8928 


Private Resolutions: H. J. Res. 527, 529, 552, and 553 
private resolutions relating to the admission or re 
certain aliens, were cleared for Presidential action by 
House concurrence in Senate amendments thereto. 


Pages 8867-8868 
Consent Calendar: Passed the following bills on * 
call of the Consent Calendar: * 
Cleared for the President: 


Olympic National Park: (S. 1191, in lieu of H.R | 
4964), authorizing exchange of lands at Olympi ’ 
National Park. es 

Sent to the Senate without amendment: — ae 

Hawai: H. R Rea to lowes te voting age of | 
of the Territory of Hawaii to 20 years. ee 

New York historical sites: H. R. 11868, relating tome 
rehabilitation and preservation of historic pr 
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Woman’s New Role in the World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 3, 1958 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a commence- 
ment address which I delivered yester- 
day, Monday, June 2, 1958, at Western 
College for Women, Oxford, Ohio, en- 
titled ““Woman’s New Role in the World.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
asfollows: , 

Woman's New ROLE IN THE WoriLpD 


(Address by United States Senator THEODORE 
Francis GREEN at the commencement exer- 
cises of the Western College for Women, 
Oxford, Ohio, Monday, June 2, 1958) 

Mr. President, distinguished guests, 
alumnae, students, and friends of Western 
College for Women, I am deeply grateful to 
you for your gracious invitation to attend 
and take part in the exercises of this morn- 
ing. It is a distinct honor and privilege to 
be the commencement speaker.at your col- 
lege. As chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the United States Senate, I 
spend a good deal of my time in the study 
and formulation of the foreign-relations ‘pol- 
icies of the United States. It is because of 
this interest that I am particularly delighted 
to be present on this solemn occasion when 
many of you graduate from this institution 
which emphasizes the international aspects 
of human life today. 

Women in education have progressed con- 
siderably since your college was organized a 
little over a century ago as the Western 
Female Seminary, in order to meet the in- 
equality of educational opportunities and 
consequent needs for higher education of 
women in the expanding Middle West of our 
great country. Since then your college au- 
thorities, giving recognition to the American 
position of world leadership, and the conse- 
quent responsibility to international 
understanding, have placed considerable em- 
phasis, both in your faculty curriculum and 
in your student body, on global problems. 
From what I have learned, your college, both 





_ your faculty, and your student body, have 


been chosen for their special interest in in- 
tercultural learning. For the past 5 years, 
these halls of learning have emphasized edu- 
ation with a global background. -Your pro- 
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your students are prepared for foreign assign- 
ments in Government, business, religion, and 
education. Your annual summer seminar 
trips, your lectures by visiting specialists, 
your faculty members with experience abroad, 
all serve to bridge the cultural gaps existing 
between our own people and the various 
other peopies of the-earth. Even your non- 
academic functions are aimed to acquaint 
your students with the foreign areas of the 
world studied. Thus, you are preparing your 
young women for life in a world community. 
I feel sure that an understanding of the 
common problems and aspirations of the 
many peoples on this earth leads to mutual 
comprehension and respect. 

I emphasize this international aspect of 
your educational program because in these 
critical times the same theme reechoes 
through every campus commencement. It 
has one single theme, “What can be done in 
this present world crisis to meet this peril 
to freemen, the like of which has never been 
noted before in the annals of history?” 

On an occasion like this, impressive not 
oniy to the graduates, but.also to humanity 
in general, a young woman graduate of today 
cannot afford to think only of her own im- 
mediate future and individual happiness. 
She must sense her responsibility both for 
curing the ills of today, and also for building 
the future welfare of mankind. The stake 
today is the survival of her very being, her 
soul, her spirit, and her sacred heritage, the 
American way of life. Today free men and 
women everywhere are faced with the neces- 
sity of working out methods to attain this 
basic aim, which means the support all over 
the world of a better way of life, of individual 
freedom under the law, and of wider com- 
munity development through the democratic 
process. 

Communism today poses a very great 
danger to mankind in genéral and to us 
Americans in particular. That menace has 
no regard for the inherent dignity of man, 
and has an absolute disregard of all ethical 
and moral principles, as well as of human 
sympathy. The black ogre behind the Iron 
Curtain has now extended his tentacles to 
almost eyery corner of the earth. It may be 
expressly asserted that communism is no 
longer a threat of evil—it is an actual evil, 
as evidenced by its actions in Korea, in Bul- 
garia, and in the Near East. It regards the 
human being as merely a cog in an official 
machine; all human rights are denied; Mr. 
Khrushchev and his colleagues are the evil 
masterminds in the attempt to enslave hu- 
manity everywhere. If they succeed, the soul 
and spirit of man will-be killed—cruelty and 
enslavement will be our fate. You, the grad- 
uates of this college, are fortunate that you 
aré sufficiently prepared to face the problems 
encountered by mankind today. You, as edu- 
cated women, have an unusual opportunity 
to help in the solution of international prob- 
lems. While the lot of womeh in this coun- 
try and in other Anglo-Saxon countries has 
improved considerably, it is not so every- 
where. But we Ameficans believe that, after 
all, the influence of women in world affairs 
can be substantial. : 

As the result of mechanical and tech- 
nological progress the world has shrunk in 
size. People all over the globe are now 
neighbors—and close neighbors. Whatever 
affects any other country on earth, affects us 
in this country also. In this sputnik and 
missile space age the battlefronts are no 
longer in the foxholes on faroff battlefields, 


but in homes and hamlets everywhere on 
earth. Furthermore, no nation can really 
win any war today because a conflict between 
nations can bring total destruction not only 
to all combatants, but also to noncombatants 
as well. 

Peace can only be achieved on the basis of 
justice and mutual forgiveness. To achieve 
such a peace, education and understanding 
of the problems of people everywhere must 
be a requisite for every thoughtful individ- 
ual. You, the graduates and students of 
this college, are best prepared to provide such 
an education. Because of the rapid rise of 
the United States from a humble origin to 
a position of foremost leadership among the 
nations, we, the people of the United States, 
have the responsibility of protecting freedom 
for mankind everywhere. We have to be- 
come a potent force in the maintenance of 
world peace. Any encroachment upon free- 
dom anywhere on this earth is nowadays a 
threat to the freedom of the rest of the world. 
Some of you graduates may have to suspend 
your individual dreams of your own homes, 
families, and businesses. You may have to 
concentrate on one goal only, namely, the 
finding of a road to universal peace. Such 
a peace must be free from the influence of 
immoral dictators who stop at nothing in 
their aggressive tyranny to enslave and sub- 
due the mind and spirit of man. It is the 
responsibility of educated men and women 
such as you to prevent the crumbling of our 
civilization. You young women here, as the 
recipients of an education which stresses in- 
ternational good will, are especially bound to 
help instill in the minds and hearts of all 
other people the necessity of a worldwide 
morality. 

The history of our country has been &@ 
tremendous adventure in the,achievement of 
freedom. You of this generation must con- 
tinue this great adventure and in so doing 
you will provide the world with the leader- 
ship necessary to achieve the ways of lib- 
erty. It is a great challenge which lies be- 
fore you young women, but I am confident 
that because of the training you have re- 
ceived within these walls, you will assist in 
great measure in the achievement of this 
global goal. You have a civic and moral 
duty, a social responsibility, not only to the 
American people, but to the world at large. 
The influence of women on world affairs has 
increased substantially in recent decades, 
but there is much more to be done. 

As you undoubtedly know, there was es- 
tablished in 1946 in the United Nations, a 
Commission on the Status of Women. It 
was one of the functional commissions of 
the Economic and Social Council, commonly 
known as UNESCO. It was charged with 
the important task of studying the political, 
economic, social, civil, and educational 
status of women throughout the world and 
of making recommendations to the Council 
on the steps to be taken to improve that 
status and make effective the equality of 
status as between men and women. That 
Commission has functioned effectively to 
date. It has a program aimed to improve 
the lot of women the world over. It has em- 
phasized the importance of general educa- 
tion and has made considerable progress in 
securing access of girls and women to educa- 
tion at all levels—primary, secondary,.and 
university. It has concentrated on the very 
important principle of equal pay for equal 
work and in collatoration with the Inter- 
national Labor Office, has done much to win 
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acceptance of this principle and its applica- 
tion in practice. The Commission on 
Women has also studied the status of women 
in the economic field, particularly the im- 
portant question of part-time work for all 
wornen, including mothers. Likewise, it is 
making a study on an international level of 
the questions of family law and property 
rights of married women, for in many coun- 
tries women, when they marry, lose their 
right to administer and dispose of their own 
property. Indeed, under many legal sys- 
tems, a mother has no voice in bringing up 
her children and no right to be their guar- 
dian. Recognizing, as proclaimed in the 
Declaration of Human Rights, that “the 
family is the natural and fundamental group 
of society,” the Commission believes in an 
equal real partnership between husband and 
wife. 

This Commission is also constantly seeking 
to serve the cause of women in the less de- 
veloped areas of the world where there are 
certain customs and ancient laws practiced 
respecting marriage and the family, such as 
child marriage, etc., which disregard the 
human dignity of women. In addition, ont 
of the main concerns of this Commission on 
the Status of Women is the elimination 
of discrimination against married women in 
the field of nationality. All this is being 
done in line with the proclamation of article 
I of the Charter of the United NagfSns to 
promote and encourage “respect for human 
life and for fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language 
or religion.” 

You, as educated women, and uniquely 
educated in a global background, must do 
your share to help secure through inter- 
national cooperation, the solution of the 
many problems and difficulties which must 
be overcome in order to achieve mutual 
understanding and respect. Very often we 
do not like our neighbors because we do not 
know them. The foreigner or the stranger 
becomes our friend when we get to under- 
stand him. That is a requisite for world 
peace. 

A good example of this was demonstrated 
in a conference held at Bangkok in August 
of 1957. A United Nations seminar was 
being conducted there in the First Assem- 
bly of Asian Women pursuant to a United 
Nations program of the advisory service in 
the field of human rights. It was obvious 
that many of the women, who had only re- 
cently acquired political rights, did not fully 
exercise those rights because they had no 
full understanding of their civic duties. 
Delegates met from 27 different Asian coun- 
tries, representing a cross section of the pro- 
fessions and interests of these women. 

I shall try to summarize for you what 
Dr. Edward A. Corbett, former Director of 
Adult Education in Canada, stressed before 
that group, because I think that, to a lesser 
degree, it is equally applicable to the women 
of this country and should be of interest to 
you. He stated that civil responsibilities 
of women are no different in degree of im- 
portance from those of men. However, civil 
rights are often granted to women, who do 
not exercise them fully because of preoc- 
cupation with home and children. Women 
must be made to realize that their home is 
vitally linked with affairs of State and that 
what is done in the legislative halls affects 
life in the home. 

Women must understand something of 
the public scene. The inhibitions prevent- 
ing women from béing active in public life 
must be worn down. It is not enough to 
vote for candidates. Women should vote to 
elect the right candidate, but they cannot 
know who the right man or woman is unless 
they understand the issues propounded by 
the candidates for office. To exercise their 
civil liberties properly women must be made 
and kept better informed about the eco- 
nomic, social and political forces at play, 
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not only in their own country, but ‘in the 
entire world. In short, women must play a 
bigger part in the process of government. 
Educated women must lead in the cam- 
paigns to improve the status of women in all 
countries and to get equality of law for 
women. Women shculd seek election to 
legislatures. Women should take advantage 
of public communication methods, such as 
press, radio and television to promote legis- 
lation favorable to all women and men alike. 
Women must prove their worth so that they 
can take part in public life. 

You graduates and those who will fqllow 
you in years to come, are properly equipped 
to share in achieving these ideals for woman- 
kind, and in attaining the kind of peace 
this world sorely needs. It is safe to say 
that hardly any time in all human history 
has been so important to civilization as the 
next few years are likely to be. The world 
has long sought the means to discover ways 
of life to extricate mankind from the evils 
which have beset it since human beings 
came into existence such as poverty, starva- 
tion, disease and the like. The free world 
will achieve the elimination of these evils if 
people everywhere will strive to that-end. 
You here today are given the opportunity 
to share in the solution of these problems. 

Our country at the present time is mar- 
shaling ‘all its material forces to stem 
totalitarian aggression. The inviolate free- 
dom of personality is the foundation of the 
structure of individual rights and social ob- 
ligations. Man has always striven for indi- 
vidual dignity, worth and goodness, purity 
and truth. Every individual has his hopes 
and his aspirations. Each plans and dreams 
of the opportunity to participate in direct- 
ing his own destiny and to develop accord- 
ing to his own talents and interests, This 
is the meaning of life in a free world. That 
freedom we must maintain. Let us all on 
an occasion of this sort rededicate ourselves 
to giving all our efforts to the achievement 
of that end. 

First of all, however, we must turn a deaf 
ear to the prophets of doom and despair. 
We, who believe in God and His divine guid- 
ance, know that He is our gredtest source 
of strength. We must have a spiritual and 
moral, as well as scientific, rearmament. In 
this world where material things are so sig- 
nificant, the only appropriate source of 
strength is to be found in the regions of the 
mind and the soul within our hearts. We 
must not only think about our own rights, 
but about the rights of others—not only in 
terms of what is good for us, but what is 
good for everybody else, too. If the world 
is to enjoy lasting peace, it will be necessary 
to embrace the whole human race in the 
same kind of sympathy which we now feel 
for our countrymen, 

Your international -educational back- 
ground will serve you well in approaching 
world problems from that aspect. Let us 
remember and let us be resolute in our con- 
viction, that we cannot defend our National 
Constitution and the institutions developed 
thereunder without a deep and abiding faith 
in God and by a fulfillment of our duties 
arising from such faith. 

The world in its present crisis sorely needs 
sound leadership. History has taught us that 
lack of sound leadership has turned many 
@ people to false prophets. Our leaders must 
have integrity, courage, vision, and imagina- 
tion to inspire the confidence and dreams 
of our fellow men. Leadership involves re- 
sponsibility and onerous duties. It is the 
function of a university to train men and 
women to assume this responsibility and to 
perform these duties in the interest of man- 
kind. Your college has provided you with 
such essentials of contemporary leadership. 
Take advantage of them. 

Now, when you leave these halls of learn- 
ing and are about to face the trials and 
tribulations of life, it is well for you to ponder 
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on the great responsibility which is yours, 
‘You will leave these buildings of instruction 
with the good wishes of your teachers, your 
families, and your friends. One can only 
speculate as to what part each of you will 
play in the life of future generations, but I 
assure you there is one thing certain. True 
happiness will be achieved by you individ. 
ually only to the extent of your willingness 
to participate in the affairs of your com- 
munity and to the extent of your efforts 
toward the preservation of our democratic 
institutions. 

Be ever grateful to your alma mater. With 
the passage of time and with ydur increased 
maturity, you will deyelop a deep and intense 
feeling of gratitude and loyalty to Western 
College for Women. You will achieve a feel- 
ing of spiritual obligation which you will also 
try to repay. You owe much to your college 
and you must, therefore, resolve to do all you 
can to help it, for in that way you will help 
the cause of humanity. Indeed, the more 
you give yourself to your cdllege, the more 
you will find yourself in her debt. Your gen- 
eration has a date with destiny. It is privi- 
leged to face the greatest challenge with 
which mankind has ever been confronted, 
Your college has provided you with the equip- 
ment, the tools with which to combat this 
challenge. I am confident you will make 
the best of this opportunity and will utilize 
those tools to their full extent. Most of all, 
do not yield to defeatism—your education 
will serve to bolster you against all chal- 
lenges. I am confident you have the courage 
and the wisdom to meet them. 


It is my firm belief that with all our re- 
sources, energies, and commonsense, with the 
marshaling and wise use of all our assets, 
material and spiritual, we, here in the United 
States of America, can as a united people, 
with the help of freedom-loving men and 
women elsewhere, be successful in the great 
objective of defending freedom and bringing 
lasting peace to all mankind. This, the most 
perilous moment of history to freemen, may 
yet prove to be the most helpful and promis- 
ing for humanity. It is going to be a diffi- 
cult and hardy adventure, but it cannot be 
avoided. May each one of you at this mile- 
stone in your life resolve to have a share 
in it. 





Address of Hon. Richard B. Russell at 
Commencement Exercises of Georgia 
State Teachers College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 3, 1958 
Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 


yesterday my distinguished senior col- 
league [Mr. Russe.) delivered the prin- 


cipal address at commencement exer- 


cises which marked the observance of 
the 50th anniversary of Georgia Teacli- 
ers College at Statesboro, Ga. 
Emphasizing the continuing vitality of 
the American concept of individual lib- ~ 


erty and initiative under a free enter- 4 


prise economy, my colleague eloquently 
warned against our losing sight of the — 
values of American institutions which 
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have brought the United States to it 
present greatness. His remarks deser 
the careful attention of all Americal 
who are interested in projecting t# 
greatness into the future; and I 
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unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 

the text of his address be printed here- 

with in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the address 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: 

Appress OF SENATOR RIcHARD B. RUSSELL AT 
THE COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF GEORGIA 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, JUNE 2, 1958 


President Henderson, members of the fac- 
ulty, members of the class of 1958, friends 
and fellow Georgians, it is a high privilege to 
participate in this significant occasion. Dr. 
Henderson has told me that today’s exercises 
have a dual purpose. We not only celebrate 
the work of the members of this class, en- 
titling them to their diplomas. We also con- 
clude the program celebrating the 50th 
anniversary of this institution. 

Georgia can be proud of her attainments 
in the field of education. Our State univer- 
sity was the first to be chartered and we are 
proud of her and of all of our other great 
educational institutions, whether publicly or 
privately supported. But I think it must be 
admitted that this institution, dedicated to 
the training of teachers, has had and has 
used the opportunity to make a unique con- 
tribution to the development and progress of 
our State. Our future strength and develop- 
ment depend in no small measure on the 
continued and increased strength of Georgia 
Teachers College. 

As we celebrate the achievements of the 
past half-century, let ,us prepare for even 
greater effort to meet the challenges of the 
future. 

A great school such as this represents 
many things. It is the place where we learn 
the skills to develop our capacity to make 
our way through a troubled world. It is 
where we apply the knowledge of the past 
to enable us to find the truth today. It is 
the site of many happy memories of youth. 

More than that, it represents the sacrifices 
of parents who have deprived themselves 
that their children may drink at the fount 
of knowledge. It represents the sacrifices 
of those who have put their faith, their toil, 
and their treasure into the building ef -a 
great institution. 

The more heavily endowed and more ad- 
vertised colleges of the country have oft- 
times acquired an aura of superiority that is 
not justified by an analysis of the true values 
of education. , ‘ 

Exclusive clubs, fancy cars, and a contempt 
for tradition emphatically are not the hall- 
marks of a great school. The records of those 
who have gone out from this institution are 
eloquent evidence of the quality of instruc- 
tion and the spiritual and intellectual de- 
velopment available here. It is my firm con- 
viction that your graduates can compete 
Successfully with those from any other 
school in this country. 

To truly serve its purpose, a college must 
keep pace with the present. It must remain 
& strong current in the implacable stream 
of life, constantly seeking new channels but 
always fed from the springs of other days. 
Georgia Teachers College has provided the 


training to enable its graduates to develop 


their natural and God-given talents. 

As a Georgian, I am proud of this college 
and I say with pride that we Georgians are 
& people strong in our loyalties and posessed 
with a deep and abiding sense of our strong 
ties with the past. _ 


A day of commencement is always mean- 
ties 


ingful and I approach my 


responsibili 
today with humility. I well recall my reac- 


tions at the time when my own Glasses were 


Sraduating from high school and from 
college. These reflections give.me complete 


_ UNderstanding if many of you are 


restrained 
your enthusiasm over the possibility of 
in my words an “open sesame” to & 


_ ‘Suecessful Jife. I can only hope that some 
_ one thought will prove of value to you. 
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To this class of 1958, I extend my sincere 
congratulations and best wishes. Those of 
you who are to receive degrees have every 
reason to enjoy a feeling of real accomplish- 
ment. Despite commendable progress in 
broadening— educational opportunities in 


‘this country, you today join a rather select 


group of Americans who have successfully 
completed 4 years of college. I know that 
the achievements that we commemorate to- 
day represent for most of you a great deal of 
determination and hard work. 

You are passing today from academic <om- 
petition in the classroom into a highly com- 
petitive world. 

‘This business of making a living is some- 
times more complicated than making /a 
passing mark in‘a college course. 

Many of you are weighing and selecting 
your objectives in life. I would not presume 
to advise any young person today as to a vo- 
cation. I would, however, urge that in 
selecting a career your choice not be con- 
trolled by a standard based on either safety 
or immediate income. Admitting the de- 
sirability of wealth, always bear in mind that 
there are other rewards more satisfying in 
latter years. Weigh well the things that you 
will enjoy and the contribution you are 
capable of making. 

I assume that many of you will utilize your 
special training in the field of education. 
Teachers who get rich are as rare as dodo 
birds but certainly teaching is to many a 
satisfying career. 

It is said that there is a major crisis in 
American education. The cause we hear the 
most about is money. This is reflected, as 
you know, in the salary scale of teachers and 
in the lack of satisfactory tools and facili- 
ties. The increasing number of children 
entering our schools has far outstripped the 
funds available for their training. While it 
is unfair to them to be compelled to do so, 
many*teachers though poorly paid and with 
crowded classrooms have overcome the crisis 
in education. The value of such teachers 
is inestimable. 

In America today as in the past their 
number is legion, their salaries more often 
than not inadequate; but their inspiration 
rises from a source higher than the pocket- 
book. They are sustained by the knowledge 
that it-is impossible to tell in advance when 
ahd in what pupil their serious teaching 
will set aflame the spark of latent genius. 

I believe that the American people are 
willing to pay for the education of their 
children. There are very few American 
parents who have not expressed the hope 
that their children would be able to get a 
better education than they have obtained. 
This has been so often noted that foreign 
observers have called it a unique national 
trait. From the very beginning and even 
in times of economic hardship, our people 
have made sacrifices to maintain the public 
schools. Indeed, no people in history have 
ever provided a more elaborate publicly 
supported educational system or offered as 
alternatives so many private institutions of 
learning. I do not believe that they will 
long tolerate the invidious comparisons of 
the salaries of our schoolteachers with the’ 
warges of brickmasons and industrial 
workers. : 

But all of the weaknesses in our system 
are not due to inadequate salaries and facil- 
ities. As we correct this weakness, our edu- 
cators must eliminate fallacious theories of 
education that have contributed to the 
adulteration of educational standards. 

We must restress the fundamentals. 
Many schools have frankly substituted what 
they call adjustment to life for the study, 


cafeteria-style education from which the 
student may select courses in fiycasting, 
basket weaving and the like, and escape 
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classes in mathematics, chemistry, and for- 
eign languages. No adequate system of 
basic training will seek to~ equate credits 
for playing in the high-school band with 
credits in literature or physics. 

The worhi: that you enter today is un- 
usually troubled and confused. The state 
of our own economy is likely to pose an 
immediate problem to maffy of you. A 
long period of booming growth has leveled 
off and many people are out of employment. 
Many who are covered by the unemploy- 
ment insurance have exhausted their pay- 
ments, It has been well said that when a 
friend loses his job, it is a recession; but 
when you lose your own*‘job, it is a depres- 
sion. Many of us can remember a real 
depression, but today’s problem is very seri- 
ous to those out of work or seeking employ- 
ment for the first time. 

In your college career, you have studied the 
differences between our economic system and 
that of other nations. You know that the 
bedrock of our system is private ownership 
of the means of production with prices regu- 
lated by fair competition between producers. 

Consumer purchases determine the scale 
of employment and the profits of the owners 
of producing property. The final decision as 
to the total production is in the hands of 
consumers with enough incomé to constitute 
an effective demand. 

The most striking contrast with our sys- 
tem is found in the Soviet Union. There, the 
government owns all of the instruments of 
production and an elaborate bureaucracy de~ 
termines the quantity, quality, and type of 
goods to be produced. In our own system, if 
production exceeds demand or if the demand 
is for something different from what is being 
produced, changes in price levels are sup- 
posed to be the corrective influence. 

Incident to today’s depressed economy is 
the fact that powerful combinations of both 
business and labor have injected rigid ele- 
ments into the economy that prevent the 
price system from functioning. Due to these 
rigid elements and a lack of widespread com- 
petition, we have the unusual paradox of 
rising prices to the consumer at a time when 
unemployment is likewise increasing. 

Organized labor points its finger at what 
it calls monopolistic ownership. Labor 
leaders suggest that prices would decline if 
owners would be satisfied with smaller prof- 
its. In turn, business management asserts 
that the source of the trouble is the insis- 
tence of labor upon wage increases over and 
aboye what is justified by the productivity of 
their labor. Both accusations contain a 
measure of truth. 

Experience teaches us that in our system, 
governmental control of both prices and 
wages creates more problems than it solves. 
It follows that restraint and some conces- 
sions by both labor and Government to per- 
mit price levels to fall is one way out of 
the impasse in which we find ourselves. 

Before leaving this subject, I should like 
to make a brief comment on the status of 
the farmer in our economic scheme. No one 
would deny that the production of food and 
fiber is indispensable. Opponents of any 
governmental aid to farmers tend to over- 
look the fact that without any assistance the 
farmer must buy in a controlled and rising 
market and sell in an uncontrolled and de- 
clining market. Business and,industry enjoy 
many benefits by the way of tariffs and sub- 
sidies of one sort or another. Minimum 
wage and labor laws protect labor and pro- 
vide a floor for wages. To me, it is com- 
pletely unfair to expect the farmer to sur- 
vive if the price of the things he must 
buy, are maintained and increased by poli- 
cies of Government if he is compelled to sell 
in a market that affords not even a sem- 
blance of protection to his prices and in- 
come, 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The grim facts of the international scene 
today present an even more somber picture. 
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The free world has been shocked by the 
facts which prove the technological develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union. The consterna- 
tion caused by Sputnik No. 1 was heightened 
by Sputnik No. 2. Then followed the hard 
fact of Sputnik No. 3, a Soviet satellite 
weighing 3,000 pounds which is now orbiting 
in the heavens. This large satellite is tan- 
gible and dramatic proof of the fact that the 
Soviets have developed an intercontinental 
ballistic missile with the power to deliver 
a nuclear warhead 5,500 miles in 30 minutes. 

Because of the fact that our nuclear scien- 
tists have tapped sources of power once con- 
sidered locked in the sun, your generation 
must adjust itself to the constant possibility 
of catastrophic destruction. All of us today 
live under a modern sword of Damocies, hor- 
rifying to contemplate. 

Another fact not so dramatic but which 
cannot be overlooked is the fact that while 
the population of the world stands today at 
a little more than 2.6 billion, experts tell us 
that in another 100 years there will be 7.5 
billion. This is, of course, based upon the 
assumption that we will find a peaceful solu- 
tion to present issues. The destructive po- 
tentialities of modern weapons threaten to 
drive humanity back into the Dark Ages. Dr. 
Einstein aptly described the danger when he 
said that if there were a world war IV, it 
would be fought with bows and arrows. 

A nuclear war is certainly not a proper 
solution to the problem of excess population. 

My committee responsibilities cause me to 
almost live in a word world of powerful 
atomic weapons, of missiles and rockets, and 
other engines of death and destruction. I 
often come from committee hearings with 
the feeling that I am emerging from a bad 
dream. Developments have been so rapid 
that there is a certain measure of truth in 
the cynical inventor’s wisecrack, “If it works, 
it’s obsolete.” 

I can understand the natural feeling if you 
should ask yourself, “What can a young col- 
lege graduate of today do about all of this?’ 

~Under our system you participate in the 
direction of the affairs of government. The 
one important lesson to me is the necessity 
for being strong militarily. We must main- 
tain a national defense adequate to the 
threat posed by a potential enemy and suffi- 
cient to deter a nuclear war. All that Amer- 
ica means to us, the values of an education, 
the blessings of governing ourselves, the 
right to enjoy the products of our immense 
industrial plant, indeed life itself, all depend 
on our ability to meet any possible military 
threat. 

That this threat is real, no reasonable per- 
son can deny. i have heard the testimony 
of our most responsible military and civilian 
officials and technological experts within the 
past several months. This evidence justifies 
the conclusion that the United States has 
a slight superiority in weapons of the present, 
but that we are falling behind on weapons of 
tomorrow. The modern weapons system is 
so expensive that it requires a considerable 
part of-our income and is so complex as to 
demand many of the best minds trained in 
technology. 

As citizens of the Republic, you will par- 
ticipate in this great endeavor to maintain 
ourselves. This means that you have a duty 
to keep well informed. But it is not enough 
to be only well informed. The college- 
trained leaders of a truly great nation must 
also be contemplative and wise. Under no 
circumstances must we yield to hysteria or 
become slaves to our fears. 

The launching of the first sputnik almost. 
brought hysteria. A great cry went up that 
we had failed completely in the education 
and training of scientists and engineers. In 
newspapers and magazines and over the radio 
and television. we heard how far the Soviet 
had outdistanced the United States in the 


training of engineers, both in numbers and 


in quality. Nearly everyone had some pro- 


posal either to cajole or bribe our brightest 
young people into technological training. 
The curricula of Soviet education from the 
first grade through the specialized training 
in their universities was compared with our 
own to our disadvantage. 

I would be the last to deny the weaknesses 
in our system of education. I realize the 
importance of more realistic training and 
of improving and encouraging the oppor- 
tunities of our young people in scientific 
training. I am convinced that the future 
destiny of this country will be determined 
in our schools and depends upon a more 
realistic advancement in real educational 
values, 

The deficiencies in modern education are 
clearly indicated by President Griswold’s 
complaints about Yale students who can 
neither read nor write; by the complaint of 
the dean of the Columbia Law School that 
he is confronted by college graduates enter- 
ing law school who do not know how to 
use a dictionary; and by the recent survey 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New York in- 
dicating that 62 percent of our colleges are 
forced to give courses in high-school algebra 
because students arriving at college are so 
ill prepared. 

But I do not agree that Russian superi- 
ority in the field of missiles necessarily 
means supremacy in the field of technology. 
It is an established fact that, without regard 
to other needs, a totalitarian state can devote 
all of the talents of its people and the total 
capacity of its industrial plant to any proj- 
ect. Only a small proportion of our engi- 
neers are devoting their talents to the field 
of missiles, and I know from my own ob- 
servation that our own industrial plant is 
incomparably superior to that of the Soviet 
Union. Our principal error was in ynder- 
estimating Soviet capacity and in failing to 
utilize the means at our command to assure 
American supremacy. 

Before we accept the thesis that our fu- 
ture salvation depends solely upon the num- 
ber of scientists and engineers that we can 
graduate, it might be well to consider some 
of our more recent failures in other fields. 

We have just been shocked by the insults 
and acts of violence heaped upon the Vice 
President of the United States while he was 
on a peaceful visit to some of our sister 
American Republics. Without going into the 
wisdom of his trip or other decisions that 
were made, the fact remains that not only 
was the second officer of our country threat- 
ened and spat upon, but that on two occa- 
sions the American flag was desecrated by 
those we have looked upon as our closest 
friends. 

This was due to no failure of American 
technology. If our scientists and engineers 
had been multiplied by four, there is no rea- 
son to believe that if-would have changed 
this situation. This reveals a weakness in 
the field of humanities. We have somehow 
missed the fundamental values essential to 
deal successfully with other people. We 
must not emphasize any one field of educa- 
tion to the detriment of another. We must 
treat basic education as a whole. Progress 
must be made on every front. 

There is a tendency to seize upon our 
absorption in the falling government of our 
friends, in missiles and sputniks and Com- 
munist plots to cause us to lose sight of the 
values of our own institutions of govern- 
ment which have brought us to our present 
greatness. There are those who contend 
that we cannot meet the threats from with- 
out unless we create an all-powerful central 
government of our own. The historic con- 
cept that State and local self-government 
can best protect our rights and liberties is 
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under attack by those who believe it is nec. 


essary to meet the emergency by placing in 


the hands of a few men the power to deter. © 


mine the way of life most advantageous to 
170 million individual citizens. 

To those who have asserted that it is nec. 
essary for the Federal Government to take 


over the whole business of higher education. - 


in this country, I would like to point out that 
in 1949 the Department of Labor surveyed 
the employment situation-and advised stu- 
dents that we had an oversupply of engineers 
that would exist for several years. Thank 
God that no bureaucrat in Washington had 
complete control over the lives of our people 
to plan and direct on the basis of that pre- 
diction. 

I do not propose to question the motives 
of some of those who hold this point of view, 
Some of them are genuinely appalled by 
the inequality of seeing some at the bottom 
of the ladder while others are on the top 
rungs. 

They overlook the crucial fact that a gov- 
ernment which can grant benefits can also 
withhold not only benefits but the means of 
life itself. 

All of the genius of mankind has yet to 
devise a truly disinterested system of gov- 
ernment—a government that can truly ap- 
portion awards and benefits as if by divine 
law. The only true equality that any gov- 
ernment can achieve in a diversity of indi- 
viduals is equality before the law. 

We must carefully examine problems pur- 
porting to do justice to a minority lest we 
actually do injustice to a majority and 
eventually work great injustice to both the 
majority and minority. It will avail us 
little to prepare a defense for the gate if 
termites undermine the foundations of the 
citadel. 

This is a day when catch words and slogans 
are employed to promote the doctrine that 
the ends justify the means. But history 
clearly demonstrates the impossibility of 
changing the mind and heart by either leg- 
islative or judicial flat. 

Unity and good will among the diverse 
peoples of our country will never be gen- 
erated at the point of a bayonet. An all- 
powerful Central Government can never 
hope to substitute for local self-government 
in the ordinary relations of life nor can it 
impose a social order repulsive to the ma- 
jority of the people of any section of this 
Nation. 2 

The members of this class will enter 4 
society with the highest standard of living 
that the world has ever known. We enjoy 
more freedom than any people in human 
history. This could only have been brought 
about in a government such as ours. Where+ 
ever you go, whatever you do, always take 
an interest in the affairs of your government. 

Whenever the individual citizen becomes 
indifferent to the quality of government, you 
may be sure that the ambitious representa- 
tives of special interests will make their in- 
roads against the general welfare. 

You are among the privileged few who 
have had a college education. Never f 
the obligation of the trained mind to par 
ticipate in the affairs of government. Its 
to-you that our country must look for 
calm and tive thought that will 
able us to successfully meet the many chal 
lenges of this complex age. 












The world is aware that America Bat 


created its greatest civilization. We ; 
constantly remind the world that we have — 
not retired nor even paused but have ¥ 






intention of moving forward. With trust im 


God, with trust in each other and our 








I congratulate you again om your achié 
eae I know you will prove equal to 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 3, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of the 
important problems which has come to 
the fore is the meeting of the needs of the 
Nation’s high I. Q. children. 

Here is a great national resource—bril- 
liant youngsters who potentially can 
make top scientists, top public servants, 
outstanding leaders in every walk of 

‘ life—in the liberal arts and in the hu- 
manities. But here is a resource which, 
all too often in the past, we have squan- 
dered. 

I sent to the desk a supplementary 
statement and appended materials on 
this vital subject. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


I have previously brought to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the Senate several 
reports on what is being done in the public 
schools of Milwaukee, and in other centers 
of my State and elsewhere, toward better 
utilization of our brilliant children, as ‘for 
example, my comment on March 3, begin- 
ning on page A1l916 of the ReEcorp. 


RACINE PLANS A PROGRAM, FOUR HIGH SCHOOLS 
OPERATE ANOTHER 


I cite now 2 , 1 planned, 1 in 
Operation, in my State illustrating some 
progress in this field. 

. One program in Racine is aimed at very 
young pupils at the sixth-grade level. This 
program, which is still in the planning 
stages, would give Children an accelerated 
program of study in their regular school 
for 4 days a week and then on the fifth 
day would enroll them in a special school 
for advanced study in mathematics and 

This program was*recommended by a com- 
mittee of Racine teachers after careful eval- 
uation of existing teaching methods. The 
Racine Board of Education will meet to- 
Morrow on this . 

A second pr of accelerated study is 
one designed to steer bright high-school 
students into college. This educational ex- 
periment is being conducted by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
aty Schools in cooperation with the Car- 
Regie Corp. 

. Four high schools in Wisconsin are among 
50 in 19 States which will be participating 
in the program. The objective of this ex- 
periment is to stimulate interest among top 
level high-school students to continue their 
ol pursuits in college or university 


There follow now two articles from the 
1 Milwaukee Journal, describing each 
of these programs, vely: 


“Top pupils at Racine may try new course— 


Teachers’ committee suggests 
_ studies for brightest sixth graders 
, Wis—Some 80 to 100 talented 


tizth grade pu pioneer an educa- 
tonal experiment in sekntis hiare newt 
if the board ‘of 


! tion accepts the 
tions of : 
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“The teachers’ committee, headed by Har- 
old E. Cripe, has recommended establishing a 
pilot program for advanced boys and girls 
at the new Wadewitz School, which will open 
in September. The board will meet next 
Wednesday to decide on the pilot program 
and discuss other committee recommenda- 
tions for greater emphasis on special training 
for advanced pupils. 


“Fifth Day Plan 


“Cripe said the committee’s plan would 
cover pupils who were at least 2 years ahead 
of their normal grade in mathematics and 
reading. Pupils able to complete a normal 
sixth grade work week in 4 school days would 
be taken to the Wadewitz School on the 5th 
day for special work in mathematics and sci- 
ence. Parental approval would be necessary 
for a child to participate in the program 
which would be handled by a special teacher. 
There also would be a special text, reference 
books, scientific equipment, and audio-visual 
aids. 

- “Cripe’s committee also recommended that 
the school board offer intensive courses in 
mathematics, the sciences, and English, start- 
ing in the seventh grade, for advanced chil- 
dren. The program would permit the 
children to accelerate their work in mathe- 
matics and science so they would be taking 
college-level courses in those subjects when 
in 12th grade. 

“Not Crash Program 

“*This is not. a crash program to produce 
a preponderance of scientists and techni- 
cians,’ Cripe said. ‘It is a modest and prac- 
tical program to provide data and infor- 
mation on which later revisions can be based. 

“*The key to the program is guidance, by 
parents and through the school.’”’ 

“Bright pupil program set in four State 

schools 


“Four Wisconsin high schools are among 
50 in a 19 State area selected to participate 
in-an experimental program aimed at steer- 
ing bright pupils to college. 

“They are Pius XI High School, Milwau- 
kee; West Allis Central High School, Wauke- 
sha Junior-Senfor High School, and Beloit 


* Memorial High School. 


“The experiment is being conducted by 
the North Central Association -of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, the country’s largest 
accrediting organization; with a $174,000 
grant from the Carnegie Corp. 


“Pilot Plan Arranged 


“Clyde Vroman, director of admissions at 
the Universfty of Michigan and chairman of 
the project, said 557 high schools applied for 
the project. The pilot schools will carry on 
their programs for 2 years. 

“The schools will attempt to find out why 
some students of high ability do not plan 
to continue their education in college and 
what might be done to motivate them to go 
to college. 

“Workshops To Be Held _ 

“Representatives of the selected schools 
will attend workshops this summer, The 
Wisconsin. educators will attend one at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., July 
7 to ll. 

“They will be Father John B. Becker, 
S. A. C., principal, and Father Lawrence W. 
McCall, S. A. C., vice-principal, of Pius XI; 
Mrs, Alice Maronn, dean of girls, and Miss 
Irene E. Smith, director of guidance, West 
Allis Central; Clifford Goerke, assistant prin- 
cipal, and Robert Duckett,.senior counselor, 
Waukesha High School, and Royal B. Everill, 
principal, and Ole G. Kvitile, assistant -prin- 
cipal, Beloit Memorial.” 

SPLENDID WORK OF ICEC 

As is readily apparent, it is fortunate that 
leaders of the educational profession 
throughout our land are seeking to develop 
ever-improved programs to meet the needs 
of brilliant youngsters. 
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In the National Education Association, 
there is an excellent International Council 
for Exceptional Children. Included among 
the categories which are,served by this coun- 
cil is the group which can be identified as 
gifted children. 

In reading through the pages of the maga- 
zine Exceptional Children, as published by 
the council, I am impressed by the construc- 
tiveness of the various reports of expert 
groups throughout the land working on this 
problem. 

In the May 1958 issue of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, there is, for example, an excellent 
article from leaders in Michigan State Uni- 
versity in East Lansing. The article is en- 
titled, “The Gifted Evaluate Their High 
School Experience.” 

Incidentally, the same issue reports on the 
successful delegate assembly of the council 
in Kansas City in April. At that time, Ivan 
K. Garrison, editor of Exceptional Children 
was selected to succeed Lloyd Dunn as presi- 
dent-elect: Mr. Durn of George Peabody 
College of Teachers in Nashville, succeeded 
in turn, Dr. Maurice H. Fouracre of Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, as of June 
1 of this year. 

It is most fitting that a highlight of the 
Kansas City meeting was the reading by 
President Fouracre of a telegram of greetings 
from President Dwight D. Eisenhower. The 
speaker on that occasion—the president’s 
dinner—was the Honorable Caru ELLIOTT, 
Member of Congress from Alabama. 

Incidentally, the same May 1958 issue; to 
which I have referred, reports on impressive 
studies made by the Institue for Research 
on Exceptional Children at the University 
of Illinois. 

And there were other contents of that 
and other issues which demonstrated grati- 
fying grassroots progress. 

I have been pleased to correspond with 
numerous leaders of the council, including 
Harley Z. Wooden, executive secretary, and 
others. 

My purpose is to seek to help, if only in 
small part, to stimulate the search for new 
answers, new techniques, new understanding 
toward tapping the maximum potential of 
the intellectually endowed. 

SOME GIFTED CHILDREN HELD BACK BY 

HANDICAPS 

These youngsters are, however, more than 
just brilliant brains. They have emotions, 
they have characters, they have souls. So, 
comprehensive attention is needed in meet- 
ing all their needs. 

Who is to know how many so-called nor- 
mal or average, even so-called below average 
children there are in this land who might 
break through to intellectual leadership if 
some present handicap were overcome— 
some emotional handicap, or perhaps a 
handicap of speech or hearing which at 
present holds them back? 

What I am saying is that intellectual 
genius does not exist in isolation, in a 
vacuum. It exists side by side with other 
faculties, or, yes, with shortcomings. 

So, it is our task to enable youngsters to 
be free of that which may arrest their right- 
ful development. 

This is why I hope that the council’s work 
will be constantly strengthened. 

The NEA, of course, facés many challenges, 
but this is one of the keenest. It goes to 
the very heart of the future of this land, in- 
cluding, perhaps, its very survival. 

Eight months have elapsed since Sputnik 
I. Interest in schools among some parents, 
and others who were tremendously aroused 
last October, has now unfortunately di- 
minished. Let us not allow America’s re- 
vitalized concern with education to de- 
teriorate. 
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#IELPFUL LETTER FROM UNITED STATES OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 


Naturally, America’s principal obligation 
at the Federal level in the education field, 
is entrusted to the United States Office of 
Education. There follows now the text of 
a helpful letter from Rall I. Grigsby, Acting 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
in response to a letter of inquiry which I 
had recently sent to Commissioner Laurence 
Derthick, as regards Federal programs for 
research on the gifted: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
May 21, 1958. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Wier: In Dr. Derthick’s 
absence from the office, I am replying to 
your letter of May 9 concerning research 
and programs at the Federal level for gifted 
children. 

The section for exceptional children, of 
the Office of Education, makes and partici- 
pates in a number of general studies on all 
types of the exceptional, which include the 
gifted. Examples are: “State certification 
requirements for teachers of exception. 
children,” “College and university programs 
for the preparation of teachers of excep- 
tional children,” and “Statistics of special 
education for exceptional children.” It 
gives consultative service to organizations 
and individuals through conferences and 
correspondence, and it keeps a file of cur- 
rent publications on the gifted, from which 
it composes reference lists. As part of @ 
special study, it is preparing a report on 
competencies needed by teachers of gifted 
children, and it is hoped that study can be 
made in the next year or two of the needs 
of gifted children in less populated areas. 

Education of the gifted is of officewide 
concern. A number of specialists in the 
secondary education section have prepared 
publications related to the talented, and 
rapid learners. The guidance section works 
with the gifted through State departments 
of education by helping to identify the needs 
of individuals in developing their curricular 
offerings, and by helping in the selection of 
tests and interpretation of cumulative rec- 
ord information in identifying gifted chil- 
dren. It has no publications on this sub- 
ject. Higher education division provides 
scholarship information through three bul- 
letins on the subject. 

We are sending under separate cover & 
brochure about cooperative research proj- 
ects under contract July 1, 1956, to March 
31, 1958, with the Office of Education, Con- 
ducted under the provisions of Public Law 
531, 88d Congress. This lists the numbers 
of cooperative research projects on gifted 
children under the heading of “Development 
of Students’ Special Abilities—the Identi- 
fication and Encouragement of Unusual 
Talent,” in the appendix. It also identi- 
fies the studies on the mentally retarded 
and other aspects of education by category. 

The Bio-Sciences Information Exchange, 
Room 1113, Dupont Circle Building, admin- 
istered by the Smithsonian Institution, 
serves as a clearinghouse which lists on- 
going projects of research in all areas of 
* psychology, including those which affect tal- 
entec and gifted children. They could give 
you information about research supported 
by private organizations as well as that 
supported by the Federal Government. 

All of the materials to which we have re- 
ferred in this letter are being sent to you 
under separate cover, except for the higher 
education publication, Financial Aid for 
College Students: Graduate, Office of Edu- 
cation bulletin 1957, No. 17, the supply of 
which is temporarily exhausted until it is 
rerun by the Government Printing Office. 
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If you have further questions, we shall be 
glad to try to answer them. 


Sineerely yours, 
Ratt I, Gricssy, 


Acting United States Commissioner 
of Education, 





Eighty-eighth Annual Commencement Ad- 
dress by Dr. Irvin Stewart, President, 
West Virginia University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. HOBLITZELL, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 3, 1958 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. Irvin Stewart, 
president of West Virginia University, 
on Monday, June 2. 

This address, prepared for the 88th 
annual commencement, stresses the im- 
portance of citizenship and urges the 
graduates to take an interest in political 
affairs. I read from it: 

This includes vigorous and effective sup- 
port of the candidate, officeholder, or admin- 
istrator who seeks to do the right thing 
even when it is unpopular. 

In addition. to support at the polls, it in- 
cludes the type of consideration which will 
make life easier for him and his family. For 
some of you, it must extend to willingness 
to enter the political arena personally. 

Politics is too important to leave to those 
who would use it for their own ends. Fail- 
ure to act in recognition of this fact is more 
likely to imperil our way of life than any 
overt act of the Communists. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

As this is the last time I shall be pre- 
siding over commencement exercises at West 
Virginia University, I reserved for myself the 
privilege of delivering the commencement 
address. Most of you entered as freshmen 
4 years ago. Some of you took longer to 
reach this spot but not many of you can 
match the 12 years it took me to proceed 
from admission to departure. 

One of the favorite themes of commence- 
ment speakers is a review of the progress 
which mankind has made and an invitation 
to the graduates to continue that progress: 
Another emphasizes some of the characteris- 
tics which distinguish the United States and 
challenges the graduates to assure their con- 
tinuance. A variant is the commencement 
address which contrasts our system with 
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DEBTOR TO SOCIETY 


Never forget that you are a debtor to so. 
ciety for your edueation. Thus far, your 
financial concern has largely been with the 
money it cost you and your parents for yoy 
to go to college. You have not realized con. 
cretely the much larger sum of money 
which others have supplied. The most ef. 
fective repayment which you can make for 
thé opportnuities extended to you is the 
proper use of the education you have re. 
ceived. 

Your generation, like all generations which * 
have preceded you, must decide for itseif 
what its important. The scale of values 
changes from generation to generation, 
What will be the most worthwhile use of 
your time and your talents? Will it be for 
those things which make life easier and more 
comfortable? For the improvement of the 
intellect? For spiritual values? What, if 
any, obligation will you have to your com. 
munity, to your country, to people living / 
elsewhere? The values you place on these 
and other things will be reflected in your 
nie well as your words. 

nkly, I am not sure that my ge . 
tion is in a sound position to teins = < 
this matter. Let me mention some charac. 
teristics of my generation which give rise to 
this doubt, although in these respects we 
are probably no better and no worse than 
those who preceded us. You must deter- 
mine whether they will be characteristic 
of your generation. 

Item 1: My generation has made great 
progress in physical matters but much less 
in the far more significant field of human 
relations. We can go places faster but we 
have no better idea of what to do when we 
arrive. We can transmit thought more 
rapidly but we have not improved the qual- 
ity of the thought to be transmitted. 

Item 2: Earlier this year, a committee of 
the United States House of Representatives 
looked into the conduct of certain regula- 
tory agencies of the Federal Government 
with special atterition to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. The investigation 
revealed conduct by some government offi- 
cials which’fell short of high ethical stand- 
ards. Members of the investigating com- 
mittee were quite vocal in their designation 
of off-the-record approaches to commission- 
ers as improper; but they were unwilling to 
condemn these same approaches when made 
by Members of Congress. Should ethical 
standards for Members of Congress be lower 
than. those for other citizens? 


RELUCTANT TO PAY 


Item 3: My generation has steadily in- 
creased its demand for services from govern 
ment but has been reluctant to pay for 
those services. One of the practices occupy- 
ing much of our thought and energy is the 
attempt to shift the tax burden. We want 
services from our cities but try to pass the 
cost to the state. We demand services from 
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can be cited to show that this cynical ap- 
praisal of our political behavior is correct, 
at least occasionally. Yet it is quite pos- 
gible that we, as citizens, have misled our 
political leaders into underestimating our 
potential for understanding and supporting 

government. I hope that you are 
more honest intellectually in your approach 
to politics. 

Item 5: My generation goes to great 
lengths to avoid responsibility. We see poor 
conditions in our communities. We witness 
a bumbling enforcement of the law. We 
recognize shortcomings in our-schools. We 
may lament conditions, but we do it in terms 
of their responsibility rather than our re- 
sponsibility. Some of us work through vol- 
untary organizations to try to mitigate the 
consequences of situations which we collec- 
tively permit to exist. Some of us do not 
even go that far. Unless the consequences 
of improper conduct impinge .upon Us per- 
sonally, we are inclined to look the other 


wen 6: We have double standards all over 
the place. We deplore the conduct of a 
government official who passes over the line 
which marks the permitted from the pro- 
hibited but we do not raise our voices against 
the business practices which operate on these 
same fringes. We accept actions by business 
and labor organizations which we condemn 
in individuals. We adopt a line of govern- 
mental activity asa matter of high principle 
and then permit s interests to defeat 
the principle when it is to their benefit to 
doso. Not far from here we have had recent 
evidence that some persons who are most 
voca! tn their support of American ideals 
have themselves been consistent violators of 
the law for financial gain. 

Perhaps these illustrations will indicate 
why I have some doubt as to the moral right 
of my generation to advise yours. 


GENERATION’S BIRTHRIGHT 


You will determine for yourself what you 
consider most important. Each generation 
receives its birthright and each determines 
whether to keep that b t, to improve 
upon it or to sell it. In the event of sale it ~ 
establishes the size of the mess of pottage’ 
which it demands in return. To aid you in 
making these decisions, I hope you will do 
these things: 

1, Keep your eyes open as to what is ac- 
tually going on. Learn to distinguish be- 
tween wishful thinking and reality. Closing 
one’s eyes to a situation does not make it 
disappear. There is a convenient myth that 
the ostrich sticks its head in the sand to 
escape its enemies. If this were true, the 
vulnerable position it would assume parallels 
that of human beings and of society as a 
whole when they seek to ignore facts. 

-2. Inform yourself. 


World or forfeit your claim to intelligent 
Citizenship. 
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Measure his words against the broad goals 
of our national life. To what extent does 
he address himself to symptoms rather than 
to problems? If you cannot make this type 
of judgment, equip yourself to make it. 
Ask people who should know, consult source 
material as well as-_local and national news 
media, organize and participate in discus- 
sion groups. 

ACCEPT RESPONSIBILITY 

4. Accept responsibility for personal, com- 
munity and larger decisions. If the Ameri- 
can system is to work it will be because in- 
dividual citizens accept the responsibility 
for making it work. It cannot succeed in- 
definitely if “‘we” get the benefits and “they” 
get the obligations. This distinction ‘does 
not exist. The benefits are ours and so are 
the responsibilities. As an individual, a 
man may turn his back upon a situation; 
as a citizen, he cannot avoid its conse- 
quences. 

5. Act when action is needed. Often it js 
not enough merely to be informed. It is 
sufficient for a sponge to take up water when 
the object is to get rid of excess moisture. 
But when the object is to remove dirt, the 
moist sponge must be used with vigor. To 
‘stop short of action is to leave the job un- 
done. You must establish and work for the 
total cultural, social, political and economic 
values by which you will live. That you 
cannot safely leave to anyone else. 

The right to complain about what is be- 
ing done is not an adequate substitute for 
the information upon which to base a sound 
conclision and the determination to put 
the conclusion into action. This calls for 
more than an interest, no matter how well 
informed. It calls for belief and.for action 
based upon belief. In the words of John 
Stuart Mill, “One person with a belief is a 
social power equal to 99 with only an inter- 
est.” When the belief is followed by action, 
the odds are still longer. 

If our political system is to function as it 
should, you must have an active interest in 
politics. This includes vigorous and effec- 
tive support of the candidate, officeholder or 
administrator who seeks to do the right thing 
even when it is unpopular. addition to 
support at the polls it includes the type of 
consideration which will make life easier for 
him and his family. For some of you it must 
extend to a willingness to enter the political 
arena personally. Politics is too important 
to leave to those who would use it for their 
own ends. Failure to act in recognition of 
this fact is more likely to imperil our way 
of life than any overt act of the Communists. 


PERFORM TO THE LIMIT 


6. Perform to the limit of your abilities. 
There are members of this class capable of a 
type of leadership possible to only a small 
minority of the population. For some of you 
this may reflect not only a high intelligence 
but a sensitivity to the needs of others and 
@ deep concern for the public welfare. This 
precious gift has been entrusted to you for 
the benefit of mankind. Treasure it by 
using it. You may find yourself ahead of 
your fellows at times, and that can produce 
@ lonely feeling. Yet much of the world’s 
progress is due to that relatively small band 
of persons who were true to the responsibility 
ofthe exceptionally gifted in particular 


Each of you has demonstrated that he has 
that combination of intelligence and dili- 
gence required to reach this point in your 
educational journey. From «here you will 
proceed in different directions at vary~ 
ing rates of speed. I would for you 
that you might realize as fully now as you 
will later the significance of the observation 
Darwin that “men differ more in 
the degree to which they use their abilities 

sum total of their abilities.” 
You will never know the outer limit of your 
ability if you are not to put it to the 


| 
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7. Retain your personal integrity. If your 
goal is legitimate, it is possible to attain it 
without loss of integrity. Recognize but do 
not condone the fact that at times men gain 
personal advancement through acts which 
whittle away at the foundations of our social 
order. Should the whittling continue in- 
definitely, the foundations of the order will 
be in danger. If the time should ever come 
when the next step in your advancement 
seems to involve a compromise of your in- 
tegrity, hold fast to integrity. Hold fast 
even when the immediate rewards seem to 
go to those who compromise their integrity. 
They, too, cannot escape the fact that a man’s 
reward is what he becomes as well as what 
he receives. 

During the next few years you will be 
busy starting your business or professional 
careers and in establishing families of your 
own. At this period as well as later, you 
will do well to follow the injunction of 
Polonius to Laertes: “To thine own self be 
true.” Upon this premise you can play your 
important role as the fortunate member of 
@ generation privileged to live in a demo- 
cratic society during one of the most critical 
periods in the history of the human race. 
Your years at the university should have 
helped to fit you for your role. 

Your generation will include more college 
graduates than any of its predecessors. 
With this better education you can be more 
enlightened leaders in some areas and more 
intelligent followers in the others. Your 
education, however, is no assurance that 
this will happen. That will require action, 
based upon knowledge and reinforced by 
integrity. 

Set a high standard for your own conduct 
and live up to it. Then you will be in a 
better position to exact high standards of 
others—in Government, in business, in labor, 
in education, and in other activities. You 
can never successfully impose a higher 
standard on others than you are prepared to 
accept for yourself. And each of you must 
face for himself the age-old question, “For 
what shall it profit a man, if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul?” 

Our future will become your present. The 
shape it takes will follow the mold you 
make. 





Protection of Wilderness Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 3, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Commissioner of Conserva- 
tion for the State of New York, Sharon 
J. Mauhs, addressed the annual meeting 
of the Oneida Lake Association on the , 
need for protecting our wilderness 
areas. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ex- 
cerpt from this important address be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrec- 
orp, as follows: 

Let us take a look at today’s forest pre- 
serve, and at the same time let us take a 
look at another great wilderness area in the 
Nation. 

Then let us take a look ahead—to antici- 
pate the problems of the future—so that we 
may determine whether these wilderness 
qualities of the forest preserve should be 
maintained, while we prepare, as we should 
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prepare, for increasing thousands of our citi- 
zens to enjoy this environment. 

What is the forest preserve? 

It is one of our great natural resources. 

It is an historical and a cultural resource. 

It is expanse. Its purpose is wilderness. 
It is not a forest cemetery. On the con- 
trary, it is one of the most beautiful wilder- 
ness areas in the United States. It has not 
been neglected for 63 years. On the con- 
trary, the foresters and the rangers and 
other employees of the Conservation Depart- 
ment have given their blood and sweat and 
toil for at least 50 of these 63 years, to pro- 
tect this wonderland against disease and 
forest pests and forest fires and unlawful 
cutting. 

I have been in and over the forest preserve, 
I think, more times than most men. I can- 
not accept that kind of criticism of one of 
the finest wilderness areas in the Nation and 
of the finest men this department ever had, 
who have guarded it, and protected it, down 
to this day. 

What is the forest preserve? 

It is a whole complex of nature; trees and 
rocks and ferns and flowers and wildlife. It 
is clear water and clean air. It is the beauty 
of nature, as nature evolves. It is the soli- 
tude and the music of stillness. It invites 
man to adventure, to refreshment and to 
wonder. 

It is not mowed, and trimmed clean, and 
manicured, like a golf course or a city park. 
It was never intended to be, because wilder- 
ness exists only where nature is free, and 
where the hand of man is restrained. 

These wilderness areas in the Adirondacks 
and Catskills, which belong to all the people, 
are set apart and dedicated by law, to be for- 
ever wild. Distance, ruggedness, climate, and 
the Constitution, are their most effective 
guardians. 

Man, of course, is a part of the scene, be- 
cause wilderness has no human value with- 
out man, but wilderness does not mean roads 
and motels and taverns and dance halls and 
merry-go-rounds and sawmills. These are 
all right in their places, but wilderness 
reaches out from the roadside, to be expe- 
rienced by those who penetrate it, or by those 
who just look at it. This wilderness, this 
scenery, these natural objects, should remain 
unimpaired for the use of future generations, 

What is the forest preserve? ‘ 

It is the will of the people of this State, as 
expressed in their constitution; in the de- 
terminations of governors, in the opinions of 
attorneys general, in the acts of legislatures, 
and in the decisions of courts, that we main- 
tain this wilderness character for the benefit 
and the enjoyment of all the people. 

There are qualities in the forest preserve 
you won’t find anywhere else in the Western 
Hemisphere. These qualities provide that 
something, which makes the forest preserve 
one of the great natural wonders of America. 

What are the features of wilderness? 

A landscape of natural beauty. 

An area removed from the sight and the 
sounds and the odors of mechanization and 
industry. 

A vast area where thousands.of citizens can 
feel safe and removed from highways and gas 
stations, and billboards, and from those 
other activities, the primary interest of which 
is making money. 

A place where full enjoyment of life de- 
pends upon one’s ability, one’s physical skill, 
one’s courage and one’s self-reliance. 

The ideas we hold today about wilderness 
are the result of many, many years of growth. 
The seed was planted long ago by great men. 
They saw a goal. They pointed ‘out the di- 
rection. 

& a7 - * oJ 

We have inherited a great masterpiece; 
with that heritage is this obligation: To 
preserve, to protect, and-to prepare this area 
for our enjoyment and inspiration and for 
the enjoyment and inspiration of our chil- 
dren and all other children to come. 
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Some people today want to remove this 
natural wilderness in sections of the forest 
preserve. 

As one of the custodians of the forest pre- 
serve, and in the face of demands to cut 
down a part of it, I want to make it clear 
tonight that I believe these lands should not 
be taken for logging or for any other com- 
mercial operation. 

On this broad front, the preservation of 
wilderness depends pretty much upon you. 
One of the most encouraging developments 
over the years has been the strengthening 
of conservation education: An informed 
public is the best safeguard of the integrity 
of the forest preserve’s natural environment. 
Natural environment is the essential resource 
of a wilderness forest. 

Wilderness serves all the people. Those 
who penetrate it gain its fullest reward. But 
even the wilderness beyond the road, fur- 
mishes a tremendous setting and a tre- 
mendous background for others. People 
view, and enjoy, and are inspired, by the 
wilderness, 5, 10, 20 miles away. Destroy that 
background, lumber off even a part of it, and 
the wilderness disappears. And there will 
also disappear, the pleasure of those whose 
only contact with the wilderness is expe- 
rienced as they look outward and over it, 
from a window, or from the roadside. 

The future will present many difficult 
problems. But the same factors which gov- 
erned the writing of a great constitutional 
amendment will still guide the public in the 
days to come. I find every indication, ds I 
travel about the State, that the publie atti- 
tude in favor of preserving our great wilder- 
ness forests is becoming stronger. ‘ 

» + * se cs 

What benefit does the public now get out 
of the forest preserve? Some people would 
have you think thay get none, because we 
do not allow commercial recreational devel- 
opment or commercial cutting of the timber. 

Is the forest preserve locked up? Can we 
build campsites, open up hiking and access 
trails, build more wilderness canoe routes, 
more lean-to’s; can we improve our trout 
streams, our lakes and our ponds? Of course 
we can. These-are some of the things we 
are doing, and should continue to do in the 
forest preserve, because wilderness invited 
people to this kind of adventure, refresh- 
ment and recreation. And as I said before, 
man is part of the scene because wilderness 
has little human value, unless you can see 
it, appreciate it and enjoy it. 

Does wilderness preservation mean dis- 
carding hospitality? It does not. 

Does it mean keeping people out? It does 
not. 

Does it mean the elimination of tents and 
campsites and campfires and picnic areas 
and hiking trails and lean-to’s and canoe 
routes and public hunting and fishing? Of 
course it does not. 

Does it mean people will have to walk a 
bit to reach their favorite trout stream, or 
trout ponds, or hunting ground? Yes, it 
means that. There should be no vast net- 
work of new highways and jeep roads in 
these wilderness forests. 

Without these, there are already open to 
the people many avenues of enjoyment and 
relaxation in the forest preserve, such as 
hunting, fishing, boating, swimming, hiking, 
camping picnicking, photography, 
and just that plan relaxation which comes 
from standing out in the open with the wind 
im your face. We now have all these things, 
we can continue to have all these things and 
to increase their opportunities and we can 






Good taste and good Judgment are impor. 
tant in the improvement of highways and in 
the placement of foot trails in the forest 
preserve,~so that anyone who seeks wilder. 
ness can find it. It is no problem for those 
who follow the trails to find solitude, beauty, 
and adventure. But we also want those citi. 
zens who never get away from a highway 
to experience the quality of wilderness. For 
some, the wilderness lies but 5 minutes’ walk 
from a road, for others it may be 5 hours, 
Por thousands of others it may come from 
the summit house at Whiteface, from a golf 
course at thé Lake Placid Club, from the 
porch of Mirror Lake or Whiteface Inn, from 
the top of the chair lift at Belleayre Moun- 
tain, from the dock at the Higby Club, from 
an island in Lake George, from a boat on one 
of the thousands of lakes and ponds and 
waterways in the forest preserve, or from 
just a tent platform, somewhere back in the 
woods. Then there are the other millions of 
people who see and sense and feel the wilder- 
ness only from the roadside, without ever 
once getting out of their car. 

The wilderness is there. Consciously or 
unconsciously, people everywhere, in all 
places, under different circumstances, re- 
spond to it. Let’s not destroy it. Let’s not 
cut it down. Let’s not lumber off even a4 
part of it. 

Leisure time is expanding much more 
rapidly than the Nation realizes. 

We, in the Conservation Department, be- 
lieve that leisure time should -be put to 
worthwhile use. We must deal with this 
growing need for recreation in our wilderness 
areas. There is no time to lose if the people 
of this State are to retain their mountains, 
their forests, their rivers and lakes and 
streams, for outdoor enjoyment. 

The good use of leisure use that will 
strengthen the moral fiber of America is one 
of our responsibilities. To provide leadership 
in this direction is one of our objectives. 

* om * & . 


We must always evaluate the forest pre- 
serve in terms of human benefits, human 
rights, as opposed to financial benefits and 
property rights. 

It will probably take longer than our life- 
time to complete the job, but this is the 
direction in which we should move. The 
pattern is set. The way is clear to save and 
to use the most precious area we have in the 
State for a purpose for which it was intended 


to be used, refreshment of the body, refresh-- 


ment of the mind, refreshment of the soul. 
These are human benefits, and I place them 
above, high above, financial benefits, oF 
financial gain. 

People have a warm feeling for the word 
“wilderness.” It refiects adventurous times 
and personal experiences. It reminds Ameri+ 
cans that it is a part of American tradition. 
Americans think of wilderness as something 
which is close to all that is good and strong 
in their country’s history. 

May the interest of the people in this 
great, this wonderful forest preserve con- 
tinue to grow in the years ahead, and may 


it continue to provide-forever an inspiration — 


and an outlet, for the mind and the soul, #0 
those who venture into the woods, far beyond 
the end of @ road. 


Nixon’s Visit te San Marcos University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 
HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, IR. 


OF NEW JERSEY. ms 









IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


’ Tuesday, June 3, 1958 
Mr. PRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. 
because of its general interest, I 
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like to include a recent letter written to 
the New York Times by Theodore C. 
Achilles, our Ambassador to Peru. - 
The letter follows: 
Nrxon’s TRIP TO LimMA—VISIT To UNIVERSITY 
BELIEvED TO Have BEEN JUSTIFIED 
To the Eprror oF THE New York Times: 
In the News of the Week section of the 


New York Times on May 11 your article about 
Vice President Nrxon’s tour in South America 


stated: “Rumors had circulated that Peru's _ 


small but vocal-Communist Party planned a 
violent demonstration if Mr. Nrxon made a 
scheduled visit to San Marcos University. 
Mr. Nixon, against the advice of the Lima 
police and the United States Embassy, made 
the visit, saying, “The decision is mine.’” 

I would be grateful if you would publish 
the following clarification: 

The visit to San Marcos University was on 
the Vice President’s schedule for 10:45 a. m. 
on May 8. Before that day, however, there 
were ample warnings of a Communist- 
directed demonstration if Mr. Nrxon should 
appear at the university. With respect to 
a decision on whether the Vice President 
should cancel the visit, there were essen- 
tially two major factors to take into account: 
First, the Vice President’s personal safety, 
and, second, a serious loss of prestige for 
the United States if a small minority were 
permitted to stop the scheduled visit. 

Quite properly and understandably, the 
Peruvian police and the Vice President’s own 
security personnel urged against his going 
to the university. 


APPEARANCE RECOMMENDED 


I strongly recommended to the Vice Presi- 
dent, however, that. he visit the university. 
My belief was, and is, that failure to do so 
would be widely interpreted as a Communist 
victory. 
dent would be able to appear at the univer- 
sity well ahead of schedule. This would 
have enabled him to see a characteristic cross 
section of the student body before the dem- 
onstration was organized. However, the 
heavy demands on the Vice President’s time 
made impossible a visit before the scheduled 
hour. 


In retrospect I am confident that the Vice 
President’s decision to go to the university 
Was justified. Even if he had not gone, the 
demonstrators would in all likelihood have 
sought him out elsewhere, as in fact they 
did at San Martin Square. 


The way in which the Vice President han- 
died himself both during the rioting and in 
his subsequent discussions of the events 
turned a bad situation into a victory for the 
United States. Peruvians of all classes have 
deluged the Embassy with expressions of 
great admiration for the Vice President and 
the United States and with protestations of 
intense odium for the demonstrators who 
are, described as in no way representative of 
the feelings of the Peruvian people. 

THEODORE C. ACHILLEs, 
American Ambassador, Lima, Peru. 





Effects of Vice Prestdent’s Recent Trip to 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


_OF KENTUCKY c 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June3,1958 


Mr. MORTON. Mr, President, I ask 


the 
“Stones and Spit,” published in 
Wall Street Journal of May 15, 1958. 


“a 


I had hoped that the Vice Presi- - 
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The article was written by William 
Henry Chamberlin. In my opinion it is 
an excellent anaiysis of the effects of 
the Vice President’s recent trip to Latin 
America. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STONES AND - SPIT 
(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

There is more than one way of estimating 
the effect of Vice President Ricuarp M. 
Nrxon’s unpleasant and dangerous experi- 
ence in facing hostile mobs-in Venezuela 
and Peru. 

The old-fashioned idea would be that 
United States prestige had suffered because 
of the insults heaped on a representative of 
_the United States Government. On this 

assumption the Vice President might be 
censured for rashness in going to trouble 


* spots and the Venezuelan and Peruvian au- 


thorities for negligence in not giving him 
more effective protection. 

To lower America in public “estimation 
was undoubtedly the objective of the Com- 
munists who pulled the strings in these and 
other anti-Nrxon demonstrations during his 
South American tour: It was also the ob- 
jective 10 years ago when Bogota, Colombia, 
was turned into.a shambles by wild rioting 
which broke out when an inter-American 
Congress was in session, with General George 
C. Marshall, then Secretary of State, heading 
the United States delegation. 

But, if the Nrxon incidents are viewed in 
@ more modern context, it seems doubtful 
whether the Communists achieved their 
goal. For times have changed. The duel 
following a personal altercation, the declara- 
tion of war after a real or supposed insult 
to an ambassador, the bombardment of a 
city if disrespect was shown to the flag— 
these are outmoded relics of bygone days. 


The current tendency is to look behind the 
protocol and ceremony and search. out the 
human qualities of even very highly placed 
personages. Mr. Nrxon came out of his or- 
deals very well. As President Eisenhower 
said in his message of congratulation, after 
the Peruvian incident, Mr. Nrxon has shown 
both patience and courage in ugly situations. 
A hostile mob is an ugly sight anywhere, un- 
der any conditions. 


THE CONTRAST SHOWS 


The contrast between .Mr. Nrxon’s desire 
and willingness to talk it out with his critics 
in free discussion in Peru, and the Commu- 
nist weapons—stones and expectoration— 
was not lost on thoughtful South Americans. 
In Venezuela the mob even attacked its own 
flag and Government members. As on for- 
mer occasions in other foreign trips, the Vice 
President showed no inclination, to pull his 
rank or to confine himself to the official 
speeches which are little heard when de- 
livered and little read when published. 


He was ready at the drop of a hat to con- 
duct an informal soapbox debate or ques- 
tion-and-answer period; indeed, this was just 
what he proposed to do when the mob barred 
him from Peru's San Marco University. He 
was not only willing but eager to hear com- 
plaints about American tariffs on lead and 
zinc, American sales of surplus cotton on 
foreign markets and similar subjects and to 
present the American case in reply. 

Again, in Venezuela, while he had no op- 
portunity aj debate amid the rock throwing 
and spit by the mob, his conduct was 
exemplary; it was a good example of coolness 
on the part of an intelligent man faced with 

morons, apparently deserted by local 
security authorities, but ready to forgive jhe 
mob for being what it was and to turn to 
more constructive approaches to Latin Amer- 


ican grievances. 
But the last thing Communists understand, 
want, or tolerate is the free debate and dis- 
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cussion which is the breath of life in a 
democracy. They simply cannot bear that 
expression. When out of power their instru- 
ment is the incited mob; when in power the 
secret police takes care of all would-be critics. 

By their behavoir the Communist members 
of the mobs gave their fellow Latin Ameri- 
cans an accurate preview of how much liberty 
would exist if they should come to power. 
Mr. Nrxon’s courage and willingness to ex- 
change ideas with the most hostile members 
of the crowds stood out in favorable contrast. 
Mr. Nixon enhanced his personal prestige, 
and that of his country, in a situation very 
different from that of the red-carpet cere- 
monies which constitute the routine pro- 
cedure during a goodwill tour. 

The Vice President rightly deprecated the 
idea of building up the mob hostility to 
which he has “been subjected into an inter- 
national incident. He has been willing to let 
the record speak for itself, confident that he 
had not come out second best. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER 


However, it would be unwise to overlook 
the underlying conditions which provide fer- 
tile soil for Communist propaganda against 
the United States. One, envy of our higher 
living standards, is something about which 
nothing much can be done. Not only is the 
per capita income of the average United 
States citizen higher than that of the Peru- 
vian and Venezuelan; but also the Americans 
whom the Latin American is most likely to 
see, diplomats, businessmen, engineers, jour- 
nalists, are above the United States average 
in well-being. 

But, if the superior material well-being of 
the North American is just one of the facts 
of life, there are grievances and misunder- 
standings about United States political and 
economic policy in South American countries 
about which something can be done, if only 
in the way of frank‘and friendly explanation. 

But the United States has undoubtedly 
made some bad mistakes. 

Yielding to the pressures of the domestic 
oil lobby, it brought ~-on the voluntary oil 
quotas which slashed Venezuelan oil exports; 
the quotas also hit Canada and that generally 
friendly and phlegmatic nation was so 
mightily incensed that the anti-American 
elements present there got a nice boost. 

Behind imposition of the oil quotas, there 
is the United States recession. The fact that 
all oil producers—United States, Venezuelan, 
and Canadian—are almost bound to suffer 
in a case of oil oversupply is something that 
can stand explaining to everyone. 

Rankling too, in South America, is the fact 
that the United States in the post-World 
War II era has turned its major foreign policy 
emphasis away from the Western Hemisphere 
to Europe. The sight of the billions poured 
into Europe has whetted South American ap- 
petites in an understandable if not particu- 
larly commendable way. . 

But it is undoubtedly Communist agita- 
tion that has brought all these things to 
focus and has brought on the current explo- 
sions against Vice President Nixon. Once the 
present incidents are past there will be time 
for frank and friendly explanation, on all 
sides. 





Foreign Aid Vital to United States 
Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 3, 1958 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
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printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article entitled “Foreign Aid Vital to 
United States Security,” written by 
Gould Lincoln and published in the 
Washington Evening Star of May 31, 
1958. The article refers to a speech on 
foreign policy delivered on the floor of 
the Senate recently by the senior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. SmitH!.. The 
article is a very favorable and analytical 
comment on the speech of the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN AID VITAL TO UNTTED STATES SECURITY 
(By Gould Lincoln) 


The-Senate is soon to vote on one of the 
most vitally important measures that has, or 
will, come before it this session of Con- 
gress—-the mutual-security bill, more popu- 
larly known as the foreign-aid bill. Un- 
fortunately, the popular title fails to indi- 
cate the bill is a measure to aid the United 
States. How true this is, and how necessary 
to the defense of this country are the 
mutual aid expenditures, Senator H. ALEx- 
ANDER SMITH, New Jersey Republican mem- 
ber of the Senate -Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, has told the Senate. His address 
not only. reviewed the remarkable achieve- 
ments over the years of the mutual-aid pro- 
gram, but it carried the impelling reasons 
for a continuance of mutual aid in these 
days of the cold war with Communist Russia 
and its satellites—reasons his colleagues 
should take to heart when efforts are made 
to curtail the authorizations and appropria- 
tions asked by President Eisenhower. 

Calling attention to the fact that the ap- 
propriations for mutual aid have steadily 
been reduced from the $7.9 billion in 1951, 
Senator SmiTH argued that the total of $3.2 
billion in authorizations and the total of 
$3.9 in appropriations asked by the President 
for the fiscal year 1959 should not be cur- 
tailed—as opponents of foreign aid have so 
vehemently demanded. 

“There is no reason to believe,” New Jer- 
sey’s veteran Senator told his colleagues, 
“that the world of 1958 is somehow a safer 
world than it was in 1951.” He pointed out 
that since 1951 Soviet military forces have 
increased in power, the Soviet Union has 
developed missiles that threaten the United 
States directly, and has embarked on an 
all-out attempt to win the uncommitted 
world to communism by pouring out more 
money than we are for economic assistance, 
spending $2 billion in the last 3 years 
in this economic offensive. Our mutual-aid 
programs have been heavily on the military 
side. 

WARNS AGAINST DEFEATISM 


“The United States,” Senator Smirn said, 
“did not react to Pearl Harbor with a de- 
featist attitude. We will not react to Soviet 
moves in the cold war by retreat. There is 
nothing the Soviet Union would like better 
now than to see us falter in our course, to 
stop’ or to curtail our mutual security pro- 
gram, and to leave a vacuum for the Com- 
munists to fill.” 

Fortunately for this country in the years 
since 1944, when Senator SmirH became a 
Member of the Senate, bipartisanship has 
become the guiding philosophy in the.con- 
duct of our foreign relations. It is this bi- 
partisanship which is the hope of the sup- 
porters of mutual aid today. First, because 
the Senate is controlled by the Democrats 
while the President is a Republican, and 
second, because some Republicans in the 
Senate decline to go along with the Presi- 
dent on this issue. Under this bipartisan 
philosophy, the United Nations was formed 
and the United States became a member; 
Greece and Turkey were given aid when 
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threatened by the Communists—the Tru- 
man Doctrine, the Marshall Plan was. set 
up to save Western Europe from chaos after 
the Second World War, and NATO was es- 
tablished when Soviet Russia threatened 
Western Europe. And, finally, the Mutual 
Security program came into being. Senator 
SMrirnH’s plea is that, with this fecord of great 
accomplishments which have so far saved 
the free world from Russian aggression, the 
United States shall not yield to the calamity 
howlers who say that our foreign policy has 
failed, that we cannot buy friendship of 
foreign people, and that the wise course to 
pursue is to crawl into our shell and let 
the world go hang. Surely, under such a 
policy, we would hang, too. 
URGES FLEXIBILITY FUNDS 


Particularly did Senator Smrrn urge that 
the President’s request for a $200 million 
contingency fund, an unprogramed fund, 
and for a special assistance fund of $212 
million be granted in full. Piexibility, he 
pointed out, is absolutely necessary in carry- 
ing out foreign policy in these days of inter- 
continental ballistic missiles, and of the 
economic offensive of the Russian Commu- 
nists. “We cannot meet Soviet flexibility by 
placing our elected President in a financial 
straitjacket,” he commented. 

Admitting that the anti-Nrxon mobs in 
Peru and Venezuela and the anti-American 
demonstrations in Lebanon and Algeria have 
been “distressing to us all,’”’ Senator SMITH 
strongly urged that we not cut off our mu- 
tual aid “in spiteful vengeance for the dis- 
closure we are not as loved as we would like 
to be or as we had pictured ourselves as 
being.” . 

The New Jersey Senator, who is retiring at 
the end of this Congress, expressed regret 
that this is the last opportunity he will have 
to promote our foreign policy and declared 
that if it had not been for the actions of the 
United States in the last decade, “we would 
be living in a world of utter chaos.” Who 
will gainsay this estimate of America’s con- 
tribution to freedom and stability in the 
Western world? 





Memorial Day Organ Dedication at 
Montclair, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


“ OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 3,1958 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on the 30th of May, in the city of 
Montclair, N. J., there was an unusual 
observance of the National Day of 
Remembrance. 

Because of my attendance at the cere- 
monies at Arlington National Cemetery, 
I was unable to be present on that oc- 
casion at Montclair; but I am happy 
to report this event in my home State. 

On the morning of Memorial Day, the 
citizens of the fair city of Montclair and 
the citizens of neighboring communities 
came together in a great mass meeting 
in the auditorium of the State teachers 
college. That occasion marked the 
dedication of a Magnificent pipe organ 
which the good people of this famed 
city had made possible as an inspiring 
syftnbol of patriotism. The leading figure 
in this enterprise, which has attracted 
the interest of the whole country, is a 

\ 


“ 





former honored Member of this body and 


a former colleague of mine, the Honor. ~ 


able Albert W. Hawkes, who was a Sena- 
tor from New Jersey. This outstanding 
citizen has given liberally of his time and 
meens, to make the organ possible. An- 
otaer factor in the undertaking has been 
Dr. E. DeAlton Partridge, president of 
the State teachers college, at Montclair, 
But the Montclair organ and the celebra- 
tion which on May 30 centered about it 
have more than local significance; they 
carry a mesage to all the States of the 
Union, and call attention to the deep 
meaning of Memorial Day as anI OU 
from the present generation to those 


who, by the sacrifice of their lives, have. 


made our liberties possible. Montc 

is saying to the whole Nation that May 
30 of each year ought to be a holy day, 
not primarily a holiday, and that our 
people should not be practically oblivous 
to their debt to the heroic past. In the 
message which the organ committee 
issued on Memorial Day, 1958, are these 
words: 

The men and women—hundreds of them—‘ 
who have labored to make it possible for 
this great organ to speak on this day have 
realized a part of their dream. This dream 
can have an even greater realization if this 
ceremony becomes a tradition that will grow 
with the years and cause more and more 
Americans to pause even briefly and reflect 
upon the gift of freedom which has come to 
them because men and women have worked 
and fought and died that freedom might 
live. 


The climax of the Montclair celebra- 
tion was a striking tableau which de- 
picted the Iwo Jima Monument on the 
Virginia bank of the Potomac River, near 
the Capital of the Nation. Those who 
participated in the striking representa- 
tion were servicemen who now are 
students at the teachers’ college. The 
master of ceremonies was the Honorable 
Dallas S. 'Townsend,. Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States, and co- 
chairman with Senator Hawkes of the 
Memorial Day committee. At the con- 
sole of the organ was Mr. Russell Hayton, 
who gave a special rendition of appro- 
priate music which he had arranged. 
The memorial prayer was offered by 
the Chaplain of the Senate, Dr. Fred- 
erick Brown Harris. The address on 
this notable occasion was delivered by 
one who wears the Nation’s highest 
awards for brilliant war service, Adm. 
Oscar Badger, United States Navy, re- 
tired. The whole occasion, which at- 
tracted so splendid an audience, was a0 
example of the true function of Memorial 
Day in the life of the Nation. * 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
prayer and the addyess at this very un- 


usual patriotic rally be printed, follow 


ing my remarks, in the Appendix of the 


REcorp. ws 
There being no objection, the prayer 
and address were ordered to be printed 4 





in the Recorp, as follows: 
A MEMORIAL PRAYER, May 30, 1958, AT 
cLam, N. J., BY Rev. FREDERICK 
. Harris, D. D., CHaPLaIn, UNITED 
SENATE 
Our fathers’ God, who hath made and 
served us a Nation, our fathers trusted 
Thee and were not confounded; in The 
trust. 











June 3 : . 
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In this dedicated hour we are grateful. for 
the cleansing ministry of memory and for 
the rich heritage of noble deeds which re- 
membered yesterdays have bequeathed to us. 
As the Nation keeps its sacramental tryst in 
the flowering loveliness of maytime’s garden, 
our hearts and minds are solemnized as we 
think of God’s acres in the homeland and 
under alien skies ‘where, beneath their tents 
of grassy green, there sleep those who gave 
up the years that were to be, offering their 
mortal bodies as’ shields to defend the free- 
doms we enjoy. Conscious that we are eating 
of vineyards we did not plant and drinking at 
cisterns we did not dig, we come reverently 
this sacred day of remembrance bearing in 
our hands and in our hearts the evergreens 
of gratitude and the forget-me-nots of love. 
With a new dedication we would bow at the 
hallowed white stones marked by a cross 
which tells of crimson cost. 

God of our fathers, save the Republic from 
decorating tombs and at the same time dese- 
crating the costly heritage which it takes 
graves to guarantee. It was for visions they 
fell. Today we raise our Jubilate that vi- 
sions and ideas and ideals have no sepulchres 
and march on to their coronation even when 
bugles are sounded and the starry banner 
enfolds the dead. 

May the swelling notes of this great in- 
strument of music, under whose spell we 
sit this hour, be for us today an inspiring 
Bymbol of the full-toned anthem of patriot- 
ism pure and undefiled that shall come from 
. the soul of the organ and enter into ours. 

And may its dulcet cadences on this day of 
remembrance and rededication be heard from 
sea to shining sea. : 

With the confident faith that the way of 
the Republic is down no fatal slope, but up to 
freer sun and air, we pray for a just and 
righteous peace in our time. ; 


“The peace that comes of purity, 
And strength to simple justice due: 
So runs our loyal dream of Thee; 
God of our fathers, make it true.” 


We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


“<¢ 


, ADDRESS DELIVERD BY ADM. Oscar BADGER, 
UNITED StaTes Navy, RETIRED, ON OCCASION 
Or MEMORIAL DaY CEREMONIES, MONTCLAIR, 
N. J., May 30, 1958 


I am greatly honored and privileged to 
join with you on his-highly patriotic oc- 
casion wherein the citizens of Montclair and 
nearby communities render their heartfelt 
and appreciative remembrances to those of 
our countrymen whose efforts and sacrifices 
in time of national emergency have main- 
tained the security of our freedoms and our 
blessings as citizens of the United States. 

On this Memorial Day of 1958, I consider 
it particularly fitting that our participation 
in the nationwide memorial ceremonies of 
the day should be enhanced by the dedica- 
tion and by the initial ceremonial rendition 
of music of your beautiful memorial organ. 
Its inspiring harmony on this occasion, not 
only expresses our own personal thankful- 
ness but also goes forth as our contribution 
to the national honors today being centered 
® our National Cemetery at Arlington, Va. 

‘There, this afternoon, the Nation will 
honor two unknown servicemen, who will be 
in new crypts close to the tomb of 
Unknown Soldier of Worf War I. These 
hallowed dead, one from World War II 
‘Nd one from the Korean war, are known 
only to God, but will represent in the hearts 
of the’ Nation, their many companions in 
tat Who gave their lives in the defense of 
|. country ang of the principles of free- 
‘Men throughout the world. 
The events and 


een the ideologies of the free nations and 
sof the Communist’bloc. The ideals 


a“ circumstances 
_ {AVS disclose almost. continual conflict be- 
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and liberties of freemen throughout the 
world are under almost constant Communist 
attack. A brief analysis discloses that these 
attacks are primarily based on covetous and 
grasping motives, and are aimed at the de- 
struction of our liberty, freedoms, and ex- 
ercise of justice for all, as conceived and 
written into our Constitution, and upon 
which principles this Nation has flourished 
as an exemplary haven for freedom and op- 
portunity. 

Repeatedly during our comparatively 
short history as a Nation, we have been 
forced to call 6ur citizens to arms in de- 
fense of these principles. And on many, 
many other occasions, we have enjoined our 
citizens and public servants to actions short 
of war, but involving national and personal 
risk, in defense of the same ideals. The 
fact that our rights and privileges as free 
men remain unbroken during our existence 
as a Nation, constitutes the most precious 
element -of our national heritage. Most 
precious, yes, and most costly in the sacri- 
fice of_life and treasure. For these things 
we gather in assemblages throughout the 
land on this Memorial Day in expressions 
of gratitude and patriotic thankfulness. 

Memorial Day and its ceremonial gather- 
ings, provides us with an important oppor- 
tunity to evaluate and emphasize the 
importance of our blessings and to further 
the patriotic impulses of our citizens, par- 
ticularly of our young anc inexperienced, 
toward the furtherance and unbroken con- 
tinuation of effort and sacrifice needed for 
their maintenance and future security. 

‘As a military leader of some 45 years ex- 
perience and throughout 2 major wars, I 
have of course, been associated with'tens of 
thousands of young Americans who have 
reported for duty in our Armed Forces. As 
a result of these experiences I have never 
lost an opportunity to recognize, and to 
praise, the courage and stamina, the loyalty, 
and devotion to duty, the technical adapta- 
bility and the performance of these young 
people. I have always been thankful that 
I am an American citizen bécause no other 
nation could, or did, provide its armed forces 
with young people of such high character, 
standards, and determination. Nor has any 
other nation, through the industrial efforts 
of its citizens ever been able to provide such 
meticulous logistics support to its forces 
wherever they might be engaged with the 
enemy. With this knowledge of, and confi- 
dence in, Americans young and old, I cannot 
be greatly impressed by the current flow of 
reports that the Soviet Union will soon at- 
tain a superiority of national strength over 
the United. States through mare rapid ad- 
vancement in technological skills, production 
capabilities and other essential capabilities 
for producing warmaking machines. 

These thoughts and this confidence in 
young and old America assume no letdown 
in the American way of life which instills 
into us all a devotion of God and country; 
and a full determination to defend the heri- 
tage of freedom and liberty granted us by 
the efforts and sacrifices of preceding genera- 


‘tions. Those of us who have achieved ma- 


turity as American citizens must, in all fair- 
ness to oncoming generations, provide for 
them every opportunity to appreciate life as 
an American, and to develop t charac- 
teristics of young America that I have de- 
scribed and which have maintaimed our be- 
loved America safe against all armed attack. 
Given these opportunities under patriotic 
guidance of parents, educators, and civic 
leaders, and ample protection against sub- 
versive influence, our Nation will forever 
flourish as “the land of the free and the home 
of the brave.” ; 
But, under the simultaneous requirements 
of an extensive cold war we are confronted 
with a corollary challenge and essential need 
for a national program for continuous ad- 
vance in the economic strength of the Na- 
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tion and in the further advance in our 
standards of living and in our ability to 
support our friends and allies abroad in 
their efforts to solve their own problems of 
economy and human well-being. Our fail- 
ures in these respects during recent times are 
sufficient to arouse all of us to action to 
prevent national disaster. 

Under the stupendous requirements of 
such a long-term outlook, it seems proper 
to predict that our future will be influenced 
by fully obvious and reasonable require- 
ments and demands for attaining the ut- 
most in unselfish cooperation and fully ef- 
fective teamwork. To most of us, our suc- 
cess will involve a full degree of- effort and 
some sacrifice to a degree hitherto unknown 
except under the demands of a declared 
state of national emergency. Such has al- 
ways been, and must continue to be, the 
very basis of superiority of American 
methods, performance and emergency ac- 
complishments. It is the key to our out- 
standing capacity for manufacture and pro- 
duction in time of need, and to the 
superiority of our living standards. It is 
the basis of military achievement and the 
key to strong and successful Armed Forces, 

In closing, and at the risk of some repeti- 
tion, it is obvious that our success, as indi- 
viduals, in a free nation, engaged in a cold 
war of major magnitude and importance, 
and threatened with another world war in- 
volving weapons of almost unlimited powers 
of destruction, will depend upon our moral 
stamina, persOnal courage, patriotic sin- 
cerity, ability to pull together in teamwork, 
determination to excel, and loyalty and de- 
votion to God and country. These are the 
characteristics of those whom we honor to- 
day. ‘ 

Therefore, let us fortify our Memorial Day 
ceremoniésS by a resolution to carry on as 
loyal American citizens in an earnest and 
personal endeavor to “form a more perfect 
Union, establish and maintain justice, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” 

We can pay no greater honor to our de- 
parted heroes, than thus to rededicate our- 
selves to these patriotic endeavors and ob- 
jectives, which once were theirs, and now 
are ours, to accomplish and to insure. 


Thank you, and God bless you all, 





Stanley Ross and the Battle for New York 
Puerto Ricans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 3,1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Robert J. Alexander which appeared in 
the New Leader in the issue of April 14, 
1958: 

STANLEY Ross AND THE BATTLE FoR New YorK 
PuerTo RICANS 


(By Robert J. Alexander) 


(Robert J. Alexander, author of this article, 
is a leading United States authority on Latin 
America. Professor of economics at Rutgers 
University, he is author of The Peron Era and 
Communism in Latin America. The New 
Leader, @ liberal weekly in its 35th year of 
publication, has been devoted to upholding 
democracy against such tyrants as Hitler, 
Mussolini, Stalin, Peron, and Trujillo. Its 
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writers on Latin America have included Adolf 
A. Berle, Jr., Romulo Betancourt, Jose Fi- 
gueres, Raul Haya de la Torre, Ramon Sender, 
and Hernan Santa Cruz.) 

A bitter battle is underway for the allegi- 
ance and political support of 600,000 New 
Yorkers. On one side is Stanley Ross, pub- 
lisher and editor of El Diario de Nueva York. 
A confessed admirer and former business as- 
sociate of Dominican dictator Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo, Ross is attempting to establish him- 
self as leader of the Puerto Rican community 
in New York. On the other side are respon- 
sible spokesmen for democracy among Span- 
ish-speaking New Yorkers. 

Ross became publisher and editor of El 
Diario de Nueva New York, a Spanish-lan- 
guage newspaper on the verge of liquidation, 
in November 1955. The conditions under 
which he took over the paper have never been 
divulged. It is known, however, that on 
October 20, 1955, Ross wrote a letter to Gen- 
eralissimo Trujillo, proposing that the Do- 
minican dictator buy a-\majority interest in 
the paper and make Ross a partner and the 
paper’s editor. 

Ross had good reason to believe that the 
Dominican tyrant would enter such an ar- 
rangement. The two men had been co- 
owners of El Caribe, a newspaper in the Do- 
minican capital founded in 1947 under Ross’ 
direction. Even after he severed connections 
with El Caribe, Ross had received a monthly 
salary of $650 for several months, as he ad- 
mitted to the Inter-American Press Associa- 
tion. 

In proposing that Trujillo buy El Diario, 
Ross suggested several financial arrange- 
ments by which this might be accomplished. 
He also wrote what he called a Memorandum 
to the Most Excellent Doctor and Generalis- 
simo Trujillo Molina—Format and Policy of 
El Diario de Nueva York. 

In this now-famous document, which won 
him expulsion from the Inter-American 
Press Association, Ross promised Trujillo that 
if he became director-president of the en- 
terprise, he would naturally follow a po- 
litical line in accordance with the desires of 
Your Excellency. Ross noted that in spe- 
cific political campaigns perhaps it would be 
advisable to support a given candidate, al- 
ways if Your Excellency is in agreement and 
the periodical has something to gain. 

Presaging his attitude toward the Gov- 
ernment of Puerto Rico, Ross wrote: 

“For many years I have agreed with you 
about [Governor Luis] Mufioz Marin. But 
we must be careful in our attitude with re- 
gard to him. That is, we should never say 
anything good, but it would be economically 
dangerous to openly attack him. Our read- 
ers, unfortunately, are Puerto Ricans, and 
of the 600,000 Puerto Ricans in New York 
the great majority are partisans of Mufioz 
Marin. But there are ways of attacking him 
in a subtle way, using intelligence.” 

Ross promised that he would mold the pa- 
Pper’s policy on Latin American affairs in ac- 
cordance with Trujillo's wishes. He suggested 
occasional conferences between us or be- 
tween thé writer and an authorized repre- 
sentative of Your Excellency. Ross added: 
“From here we can exercise much influence 
in Latin America; this will be a. very stra- 
tegic post and I shall proceed with great 
care.” 

Finally, Ross outlined the attitude he 
‘would take toward the Puerto Ricans in New 
York. He said: 

“The daily would devote much space to 
Puerto Rican activities and to the Spanish- 
speaking neighborhoods in New York, with 
& view to increasing circulation. At pres- 
ent, the Spanish dailies publish almost no 
local news; their reporters and editors are 
lazy. They prefer to publish news from the 
agencies, which requires no work. 

“I am going to identify the periodical 
with the welfare of the people, as I did in 
Ciudad Trujio with El Caribe. We shall 
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speak of their problems and how to solve 
them: Housing, schools, employment possi- 
bilities, their opportunities to advance, poli- 
tics, society, sports. We shall patronize con- 
tests; we shall fully enter into New York 
activities and those of the. Spanish-speak- 
ing neighbornoods; and we shall also pub- 
lish diplomatic news of the Latin American 
governments which is not now published in 
any periodical in the United States.” 

As for Trujillo’s interest in the paper, 
Ross wrote: 

“It would be an error, even producing an 
effect contrary to the one we desire, to iden- 
tify the periodical with you. It mrust be a 
well-guarded secret that Your Excellency 
has stock, or that you have loaned me 
money to buy the periodical. Thus, we 
could act with even more force in your 
favor. If Trujillo’s paper says something 
good of the Dominican Republic, that is_to 
be expected. But if an independent peri- 
Odical does so, that would carry more force. 
The periodical must avoid, in every way 
whatever, evidence of contact between us, 
even though we must maintain constant 
contact.” 

Whoever now owns the newspaper, Stan- 
ley Ross as its editor has carried out his 
promises to Generalissimo Trujillo. He has 
lost no opportunity to praise the Dominican 
Republic. He has followed a policy with 
regard to Latin American affairs which is in 
strict conformity with the ideas and desires 
of Trujillo. He has sniped consistently at 
the administration of Governor Mufioz 
Marin of Puerto Rico. He has used-all pos- 
sible appeals to passion and vulgar curiosity 
to increase the paper's circulation. 

Under Ross’s direction, El Diario has fre- 
quently engaged in fulsome praise of Latin 
American dictators, and has frequently de- 
nounced their opponents as Communists. 
Moreover, Ross has published a series of 
special editions largely paid for by the Latin 
American dictators and dedicated to their 
glories. He has published sueh editions ex- 
tolling Trujillo’s Dominican Republic, Pérez 
Jiménez’s Venezuela, Somoza’s Nicaragua, 
Batista’s Cuba and—to be consistent— 
Franco’s Spain. © 

Typical of these special editions was the 
one issued on February 17, 1957 on Venez- 
uela—l11 months before the overthrow of 
Pérez Jiménez. Its cover carried a colored 
picture of the then dictator and hailed 
“Venezuela: Country_of Peace and Progress.” 
The cover also noted that this was a “special 
edition of El Diario de Nueva York, dedicated 
to Venezuela, a nation jealous of its glory 
and proud of its progress.” 

The first article in this issue, entitled 
“Venezuela** Achievement Without Prece- 
dent,” began as follows: 

“The work of the Venezuelan Government 
under the direction of General Marcos Pérez 
Jiménez, president of the Republic, is the 
theme of this 68-page edition dedicated to 
the fatherland of Simon Bolivar. It is the 
first of a series of studes of American coun- 
tries and reflects the tremendous vitality of 
that great nation whose past is so full of 
glory, whose present is an example of prog- 
ress and efficiency, and whose future, under 
the leadership of the present government, 
will not cease to be brilliant.” 

The second article in the special edition 
consisted of quotations from a speech by 
dictator Pérez Jiménez and a reply by Dr. 
Angel Cervini, representing all the economic 
forces of Venezueia. It was headed: “Vene- 
zuela Proud of Having Ended the Contrast 
of ‘a Strong State and an Impoverished Na- 
tion.’” This was followed by an editorial en- 
titled-“The Social. Content of the Work of 
Président Marcos Pérez Jiménez,” which was 
an apologia for the dictatorship. “The free- 
dom to criticize and complain,” it declared, 
“is not enough to create a collective life 
which is functionally egalitarian and tonse- 
quently functionally democratic. First it is 






necessary to establish positive equality of 
positive rights of citizenship.” 

The fourth article was a Speech to the 
Venezuelans by President M. Pérez Jiménez 
on New Year's Day, and the fifth was a bio. | 
graphical sketch of the dictator. The rest 
of the issue was devoted largely to the pub. 
lic-works program of the Venezuelan dicta. 
torship. . 

The methods which Ross has used to 
buldgeon firms doing business in some of 
the dictatorial countries (such as Venezuela 
and the Dominican Republic), where dicta. 
tors of necessity are silent partners in 
business, are shown in a letter he sent such 
businessmen when preparing his two 
editions on the Dominican Republic. This 
letter said in part: 

“El Diario is cooperating with the Govern. 
ment of the Dominican Republic in the pro- 
duction of two special supplements dedj. — 
cated to the progress of that country, with 
particular emphasis on public works. * * * 

“The Government has suggested that, in 
addition to the 12 pages which it is buying, 
we attempt to secure the cooperation of 
companies such as yours, which have helped 
make possible the tremendous progress ig 
that country. 

“We believe that this will be of value to 
you in your activities throughout Latin 
America. This edition will be circulated 
widely to almost all the officials of impor. 
tance in all the countries of the hemi- 
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sphere.” : fun 
Ross has been true to his promise to Tru- was 
jillo that he would do everything he could whic 
to gain influence in the Puerto Rican com- 85 p 
munity. Under Ross’ direction, El Diario Re 
has specialized in lurid front-page crime had 
stories involving Puerto Ricans. Typical whos 
was the front-page picture on May 8, 196i, brou 
showing a 15-year-old girl who had been Span 
raped by her father and had had a child. Sept 
When news of this kind has not been cent 
available, Ross has created his own sensi for t! 
tions. Thus, on May 5, 1957, the paper pub- the 
lished a picture of a group of Puerto Rican Puert 
boys who, it alleged, belonged to rival gangs of ra 
on the warpath against each other but had licatic 
been induced to make peace by a priest who “open 
headed El Diario’s so-called Office of Human Unite: 
Relations. This item resulted in a libel Claim: 
suit against El Diario by the boys’ parents, AN. 
The boys were not gang members at all, but “Wr 
youngsters assembled at random in the of cri: 
streets so that El Diario’s photographer popul: 
could take their picture. In this way, # selves 
Diario not only catered to its readers’ has in 
est in crime but showed that it was k ario ar 
tling on behalf of the Puerto Ricans.” ~— have s 
Ross has used a wide variety of methods - drug } 
to picture himself as the chief protector @ form § 
the Puerto Ricans. When a judge in New taught 
Jersey made some disparaging remarks about — Tights 
Puerto Ricans, El Diario protested. Governor s like 
Robert Meyner.failed to reappoint the by 4 be peor 
when his term ran out, ahd Ross and Stan] 
paper claimed it was their crusading which 9% the de: 
had ousted him. B® Puerto. 
El Diario under Ross’ direction has speciale MB TUjillo 
ized in picturing the Puerto Ricans as com i “Weful 
stantly discriminated against, browbea ministre 
and otherwise mistreated. In this way, ne qe Tuendox 
tries to give his Puerto Rican readers the 9 "*Preser 
impression that everyone is against thei Under 
El Diario, thus creating a negative & mine th 
nationalism. : ~~ i 
Ross has dreamed up a wide range of § entitien 
micks to make himself popular with Betanco 
Puerto Ricans. Thus, he organized the democra 











ish Gloves, a round robin amateur b® 
tournament for Spanish-speaking boys, 
mittedly a worthwhile if modest ende 
Less worthy but of considerable news 
has been the Human Relations Clinic, 6 
lished by the paper. It was first headed” 
Catholic priest, but, when Ross became 
that not all Puerto Ricans wére Catholi 
added a Protestant minister to his stall. 
clinic does little on its own; it refers 
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who come to it to already established social 

ncies. Had Ross really wanted to help the 
puerto Ricans instead of merely seeking 

blicity for his paper, he could have made 
a practice of publishing information on these 
agencies instead of going through the mo- 
tions of establishing a clinic. ; 

similar to the Human Relations Clinic 
was the legal clinic, which the paper tried 
to establish. However, the bar association 
notified its members that this was a news- 
paper circulation gimmick and not really a 
nonprofit legal clinie. Ross was forced to 
give up the idea—after geting a good deal of 
publicity for his gooe intentions. 


‘ploitation of his readers’ gullibility has been 
his campaign for a Spanish Hospital in New 
York. Although several hospitals in the 
Spanish-speaking neighborhoods have un- 
used beds, Ross launched a campaign to raise 
funds for the establishment of a special in- 
stitution to serve Spanish-speaking resi- 
dents. Although it was impossible for his 
newspaper to raise the millions of dollars 
needed to construct such a. hospital, let 
‘glone maintain it, this did not keep Ross 
from pushing the campaign. 

One of the worst aspects of the Hospital 
Hispano campaign was the neighborhood 
“fiestas” that El Diario organized in Span- 
ish-speaking parts of the city to raise money 
for the project. As. little as 15 percent of 
the money actually went into the hospital 
fund. The work of organizing these fiestas 
was done by professional fund-raising firms, 
which under the law are allowed to charge 
85 percent of the proceeds of their services. 

Ross’s various campaigns actually have 
had a degrading effect on the Puerto Ricans 
whose spokesman he.claims to be. This was 
brought out clearly in an article in the 
Spanish magazine Ecos de Nueva York on 
September 30, 1956. Commenting on a re- 
cent article in El Diario which “was written 
for the purpose of eulogizing Stanley Ross,” 
the writer objected to references to the 
Puerto Ricans as “immigrants” and “targets 
of radicalism.” Ecos denied that the pub- 
lication of El Diario under Ross’s editorship 
“opened new hopes for Puerto Ricans in the 
United States.” Replying to presumptuous” 
claims made on Ross’s behalf by El Diario’s 
A. N. Spanel, the Ecos writer asked: 

“Who has told Mr. Spanel that the index 
of criminality among the Spanish-speaking 
population is so hight that ‘they give them- 
selves up at the rate of two a week? Who 
has informed Spanel that thanks to El Di- 
ario and to Stanley Ross the Puerto Ricans 
have saved their sons from falling into the 
. dtug habit? Who has undertaken to in- 
form Spanel that it is Mr. Ross who has 
taught them to be responsible, to know their 
Tights and to keep their homes clean? This 
is like saying that he has taught them to 
be people.”’ 

Stanley Ross’s promise to try to underthine 
the democratically el Government of 

Rico on behalf of Dominican dictator 

has been carried out. Ross has been 
careful not to attack the Mufioz Marin ad- 

tion openly, but he has directed in- 
tuendoes at it and particularly at officials 
Mpresenting it in New York City. aoe 

Under Ross, El Diario has sought to under- 

mine the confidence of New York Puerto 
in the governor of their home island. 
it carried an article on June 28, 1957, 
titled “The Nef Influence of Romulo 
»’ in which it attacked the former - 
democratic President 
qe adding that Betancourt forced Mufioz 
Wrignt” cancel = contract with-Hamilton 
ia Mufioz so for the admitted 
©Peli reason that Puerto Rico cannot be i 
led by the same agency which does pub- 
“Y for Venezuela. (As @ matter of fact, 
et wit te amo wrgst ae 
: ver- 
~ 8 *ency because it was not satisfied 
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Probably the worst example of Ross’s ex- 
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with the agency's services.) The El Diario 
article labeled Betancourt—a well-known 
anti-Commu1 as an agent of the Russian 
Comintern for many years, and alleged that 
he exercises superpower on the island. 

Ross has been particularly violent in his 
attacks on the New York City office of the 
Puerto Rican Department of Labor. El 
Diario has carried violent personal attacks 
on José Monserrat, director of the depart- 
ment in New York. It accused him, for ex- 
ample, of allowing his grandmother to live 
alone in a dingy tenement in one of the 
worst slum sections of the city. In fact, she 
has been living for many years with her 
son-in-law. El Diario has also accused Mon- 
serrat and the department of siphoning off 
Puerto Rican Government funds into the cof- 
fers of Tammany Hall. 

The quality of El Diario attacks on the 
Puerto Rican Labor Department is shown 
by a series of letters to the editor which it 
published. On May 7, 1956, the paper printed 
4 letters signed by Orlando Hernandez, 765 
Grand Street, Brooklyn; Carmen Santiago, 
239 South First Street, Brooklyn; Felix Mar- 
tinez, 211 West 16th Street, New York; and 
Isidoro Menendez, 876 East 114th Street, New 
York. On May 9, it ran 2 more, signed by 
Adrian Jimenez, 938 Intervale Avenue, the 
Bronx; and Amaury Tirado, 302 West 52d 
Street, New York. All these letters attacked 
the services provided by the labor depart- 
ment; some claimed that officials of the 
department had insulted them. 

The Department thereupon sent registered 
letters te all these individuals, offering to 
deal with whatever grievances they might 
have. All of the letters but one were re- 
turned marked “Unknown” by the Post Of- 
fice. One came back marked “No such ad- 
dress.” One of the authors of the orig- 


‘inal complaints turned out to be the small 


son of a member of the staff of El Diario. 

As part of his campaign against the elec- 

ted Gevernment of Puerto Rico, Ross has 
published the memoirs of the wife of Pedro 
Albizu Campos, leader of the discredited Na- 
tionalist movement on the island. It was the 
Nationalists whe some years ago attempted 
to assassinate President Truman, Members 
of-the United States Congress, and Governor 
Mufioz Marin. Although the Nationalists are 
dedicated to terrorist methods and have vir- 
tually no popular support in Puerto Rico, 
the articles appearing in Ross’ newspaper 
tend to give them spurious prestige among 
the Puerto Rican population in New York 
City. 
Ross also pretends to carry on a campaign 
against exploitation of Puerto Ricans by cor- 
rupt unions in New York City. Yet, El 
Diario’s Labor Day issue on September 2, 
1957 carried large paid advertisements from 
Locals 222 and 422 of the International Jew- 
elry Workers, whose treatment of Puerto Ri- 
can workers has resulted in an ultimatum to 
their parent union by George Meany, di- 
recting it to discipline these locals or else 
stand charges. 

The newspaper also carried an article by 
Pedro de Mesones, a Peruvian who has ac- 
cused Norman Thomas and other American 
citizens of being pro-Communists and is 
head of the “Inter-American Anti-Commu- 
nist Association," which specializes in revil- 
ing all those who attack Latin American 
dictators. In printing this piece, Ross failed 
to mention that it was in fact a paid adver- 
tisement and that the paper had received 
$500 for its publication. He admitted this 
under questioning by officials of the Inter- 
American Press Association. 

Another revealing episode in Ross’ unsuc- 
cessful dealings with President Victor Paz 
Estenssoro of Bolivia. In 1953, Paz was 
anxious to establish a newspaper in the 
Bolivian capital, and Ross volunteered his 
services. His offer contained passages amaz- 
ingly similar to some in the- later letter to 


Trujillo. He urged that the proposed paper 
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pretend to be independent rather than ob- 
viously a government organ, and added: 

“Frankly, I haven’t time to work in La 
Paz. Economically, it will not pay me to do 
so. But I will be glad to do it, only in order 
to strengthen the government of Your 
Excellency.” 

When this offer was turned down by the 
Bolivian Government, Ross took his re- 
venge. In April 1954, he published an article 
in Nation’s Business, entitled “Dagger at 
Our Back,” which allegedly dealt with com- 
munism in Latin America. In it he said: 

“State Department officials privately ex- 
plain their policy by saying that Bolivian 
President Victor Paz Estenssoro is not an 
18-carat Red (Pas Estenssoro describes him- 
self as an ‘orthodox-Marxist.’) The quéstion 
of who is and who isn’t an orthodox Com- 
munist could be debated until the bombs 
hit us. Comrade Malenkov is like the farmer 
who sets up a beehive and gets the bees to 
working. The bees may not be orthodox 
Marxists, but the farmer will come along 
and collect the honey anyway.” 

As it happens, Paz Estenssoro is not a 
Communist, and in July 1953 Ross had no 
qualms about working with him. When the 
Bolivian President turned down his offer, 
however, Ross suddenly discovered that he 
was a Communist, 

This incident throws considerable light on 
Ross’ objectives in publishing El Diario. He 
is anxious to make money for himself and is 
not very particular about how he does it. 
But he also sees the paper as a springboard 
to political influence in New York City. The 
Spanish-speaking people in the city consti- 
tute more than 10 percent of the population; 
if he can convince them that he is their 
“protector,” he will be a power in local 
politics. 

That Ross has made progress in his bid for 
influence is shown by the fact that, during 
the last New York mayoralty campaign, the 
major candidates felt constrained to make 
official calls on him as “spokesman for the 
Puerto Ricans.” This is the real danger. For 
if Ross succeeds it will mean that a man who 
has offered his services to the worst dictator 
in the New World has become an arbiter of 
government in New York City. 





Resolution Adopted by the Retired Offi- 
cers Association of Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 3,1958 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to insert-into the -Recorp, under exten- 
sion of remarks, a resolution approved 
by the Retired Officers Association of 
Indiana, Inc., expressing the interest of 
that group in H. R. 689 and S. 1085. 


RETIRED OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF INDIANA, 
Inc, 


On motion of Brig. Gen. Richard E. 
Thompson (USMC, Ret.), and Col. Joseph 
Daugherty (USA, Ret.) , seconded by Col. Rob- 
ert F. Durbin, Sr. (USAR, Ret.), and carried, 
the following resolution was adopted: 

“RE S. 1085 AND H. R. 689 AND 8S, 2083 AND 
H. R. 9031 


“Whereas a policy of equalization of rights 
and privileges and responsibilities for com- 
parable service is both just and_motivating 
for all services and all components, and 

“Whereas S. 1085 and H. R. 689 clarify 
existing law for the purpose of furthering 
such equalization: Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved, That the Retired Officers Asso- 
ciation of Indiana, Inc., in meeting assem- 
bled at Indianapolis this 12th day of April 
1958, recommends that the bills S. 1085 
(SPARKMAN-JACKSON) and H. R. 689 (Hup- 
DLESTON) be enacted; and be it further 

“Resolved, That pursuant to the foregoing, 
we record our opposition to bills S. 2083 
(KEPAUVER) and H. R. 9031 (REECE) whose 
enactment now would be a disguised dis- 
crimination against officers of the Reserve 
components; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be furnished to Chairmen RvussELL and VIN- 
son, to the subcommittee chairmen in inter- 
est in each Chamber, to the author-sponsors 
of the bills, to both Senators and all Repre- 
sentatives of Indiana, to the Retired Officers 
Association, to the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion, to the National Guard Association, to 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, to the Ameri- 
can Legion, to the Reserve Equalization 
Committee, and to others in interest as de- 
termined by the officers of this association. 

“Attest 

“Grorce Brers (Col. U. SA., Ret.), 
“Chairman, Legislative Committee.” 





A Valedictory 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 3, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Mr. 
James O’ Neill, Jr., which appeared in the 
Washington Daily News on Friday, May 


30, 1958: 
A VALEDICTORY 


(By James O'Neill, Jr.) 


Unknown? 

I know them well. 

Each one is an old, old friend. 

One, for instance, is an old baldheaded 
master sergeant,- with hash clear up to his 
third rocker. He died in Italy, alone, but 
known by countless thousands of infantry- 
men who owe their lives to what he cursed 
them into doing and being. 

Or, he is the gentle, quiet kid who flew with 
me in Texas. I watched him die one. morn- 
ing, in a clear, bright sunwashed sky. 

Or he is the bluff, arrogant boy from Mil- 
waukee, who drilled all day in the hot sun 
like an automaton and wrote to his mother 
every night. He read his Soldiers’ Handbook, 
and did pushups while we were drinking PX 
beer. 

He is the thoughtful, curious one who 
spoke of Nietzsche and Spinoza and cried 
himself to sleep at night on a GI pillow. 

He’s one of those older fellows. The one, I 
think, who had four grown sons in the Navy. 
He was a master plumber and was blown to 
shreds in his workshop outside Bizerte. 

He is the pink-cheeked farm kid whose 
mother signed for him. The Navy wired and 
told her he died so bravely. So well; so 
finally. In the Coral Sea. He had just 
turned 18. The name “Blanche” was tat- 
tooed beneath a heart on his left forearm. 
Blanche is his twin sister. He had never 
known any other girls. 

He’s that poor, bedraggled little guy in the 
oversized fatigues, sweat-stained and dirty, 
standing in a Georgia chowline, 
eternal hatred for all warriors. But God 
how he could shoot. 

He was the one who always got to the 
PX just after it closed. 


i 
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He couldn't dig a hole, but he could lob 
@ grenade like Walter Johnson. He died by 
that sword he wielded so well. 

His daughter just turned 16. She was 1 
when he died. She has his eyes and her 
mother’s‘memory of him. 

He pressed his pants on a foot locker, cov- 
ered with a blanket. He sent his pay home 
to a faithless child bride and spent his last 
8 seconds on earth falling across the muzzle 
of a German machinegun just this side of a 
place called Bastogne. 

He was the best crapshooter in the Bronx, 
and the greatest lover in Louisville; Ky. 

He had planned to be a rabbi. 

He held a doctorate in English and abhorred 
the crudities of the latrine balladers. 

He left a line of healthy illegitimate chil- 
dren in a Detroit. slum, and died heroically 
in Belgium. 

- He, whose grandfather had been born in 
slavery, saw Inchon through tired eyes and 
bled to death on its beach. 

He died as nobly as he could on the Yalu 
River. Weeping, he died, for it was all so 
futile and such a waste. He was 22 and very 
much in love. His wife still weeps. 

He is my brother. I knew him, though 
never well. We were both too young to 
know each other well. The world was too 
young to know him well, or what he might 
have done, had he not had to do something 
quite different. But this is destiny. And 
dust. 

He carried an onion-skin Shakespeare 
through a lush Pacific jungle. All that was 
left of it when they found him were some 
torn pages; a few sonnets, Anthony’s brief 
eulogy to dead Brutus. The Japanese had 
demolished both the onion-skin Shakespeare 
and the man who bore it bravely into battle. 

Ernie Pyle knew him. They damned the 
war together in a ditch on Ie Shima. He 
wept at Ernie’s funeral and died the day 
after in yet another ditch. 

Bill Mauldin knew him. George Baker 
knew him. Ray Clapper knew him. 

The fancy girls in Honolulu knew him and 
the old French priest who heard his last 
confession in a monastery beyond Cherbourg 
knew him. 

So how, then, are they unknown, 

When you think of them today, and all the 
days of your life, think of them as I do. 

Unknown? 

I know them well. 


Each one is an old friend. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF THE PRESS IN AN ATOMIC Ace 


It is a privilege to talk to a group of re. 
porters—particularly when they have no 
portunity to ask questions. When Mr, 
Kenton did me the honor of inviting me tp 
address you on the subject, “The Problems 
of the Press in an Atomic Age,” I was pleased 
for several reasons. 

For one thing, I enjoy the challenge of g 
sophisticated audience. Recently I had the 
pleasure of speaking on a kindred subject 
to a gathering composed largely of science 
writers. Through my hardihood and their 
kindness, both s r and audience syr. 
vived, and for my part I found it an exhila. 
rating experience. 

Second, being neither a scientist nor g 
journalist, I can speak my mind freely on 
this subject without getting fired by any. 
body. 

And third, as a volunteer in the fight 
against polio, I have come into freq 
contact over a period of 20 years with both 
scientists and journalists, frequent e 

to have gained some firsthand fa 

with the problems of the press in this 
arising from curious phenomena that 
place when events bring these two profes. 
sions together. There have been times, in 
fact, when I was close enough to get burnt 
by a stray spark. 

Because the world we live in is certain to 
require more and more contact between 
science and the great mediums of public in- 
formation, an inquiry into this relationship 
and its problems seems to me pertinent at 
this time. I am sure those of you who have 
had to deal with scientists will not deny the 
existence of problems; and this is one point 
at least on which I can assure you that the 
scientists will agree with you. 

Science and the press have both given 
some serious attention to the subject. I was 
especially interested in a little book pub- 
lished a few months ago -under the title, 
“When Doctors Meet Reporters.” It told the 
story of a series of discussions held under the 
auspices of the Josiah Macy Junior Founda- 
tion—roundtable talks between doctors and 
science writers to see whether and how they 
could work together to keep the public in- 
formed. The talks went on intermittently 
over 3 years. In summing them up, the book 
begins with a caption on page 1. I quote 
“This Is Where We Started,” and under that 
caption is the following: 

“Science writer (to doctor): ‘Why do you 
think that everybody who works for a news 
paper has to be a——’.” 1 

And here is used a familiar genealogical © 
term. 

“Doctor (to science writer): ‘Who wrote 
those damned headlines anyway?’” : 

On the last page of that book there is an- 
other caption “This Is Where We Ended 
and from that page again I quote: ‘‘ 


“Science writer: ‘Medical men and ae 





writers need not only understanding 
other but patience in waiting and 
for such understanding.” ~ 
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Now, if this claim to progress 
modest, let us just remember where ' 
were when they started, Iam happy & 
that in 3 years, medicine and the p 



























marched forward together to the PX 
recognition of a problem and the eli» 
of profanity. 








Three years is about right, I am tol 
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plem 1s not the greatest one in the history 
of the world. 

I mention this achievement because most 
of you who are what the profession calls 
general assignment reporters, as distin- 

shed from science. writers, will never- 
“theless have to face similar problems as time 
on, no matter what your formal job de- 
scription may be problems of reporting in a 
world where science news is fast becoming 
meral news and where a considerable part 
of the day’s spate of general news is in fact 
science news. 

Bearing in mind those 3 years of round- 
table conferences by doctors and science 
writers, if you substitute nuclear physics for 
medicine, the roadblocks to understanding 
are even greater because they arise out of 
a newer field. Now substitute general as- 
signment reporters for science writers, and 
you raise the barriers still higher because 
the science writer, through his specialized 
training, has had a considerable advantage 
in the field of science ever the general news- 


man. 

Well, perhaps that gives you an idea of 
what’s coming. If the science writers recog- 
nize a problem, what should you recognize? 

But in a larger and more important sense, 
ft isn’t only your problem. It is also the 
problem of the media for which you work. 
It is the problem, too, of the scientists, who— 
whether they know it or not—need you as 
much as you need them. It is the problem 
of the Government and the industries that 
employ these scientists. And ultimately it 
is the problem of the American people. To 
be responsible in a democracy, the press must 
be free; but it can be only as free as the body 
politics, in the expression of its sovereign will, 
wants it to be. 

There are several price tags on this con- 
cept we call freedom of the press. Each of 
them is essential. One is public support.in 
an open market. If the reader doesn’t like 
what one newspaper gives him, he can buy 
another; if the listener isn’t satisfied with a 
newscast, he can spin the dial; and if none 
of thesee media pleases him, he can improve 


_ his time reading War and Peace—which may 


be good enough as entertainment but as a 
substitute for keeping up with the news 
would represent a national disaster. 

The average consumer of news service in 
America is a demanding customer. From 
those whose job is to keep the public in- 
formed; our country does expect a great 
deal, more, I sometimes think, judging from 
the remuneration it offers, than it is willing 
to pay for. 

We are especially exacting in the field of 
selence news. Recent advances in three cat- 
egories of scientific knowledge have created 
& vast upsurge in public interest. These 
are; the great strides of modern medicine; 
the application of nuclear energy to the uses 


our news media—will grow tremendously, I 
believe, from here on out. 
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One of those demonstrations was the han- 

of the news of an explosion of thorium 

in July 1956, in a nuclear laboratory at Bay- 

side, N. Y. One man at the plant died of 

burns and three others were seriously hurt. 

’ But there was no exposure of people in the 

neighborhood to radiation; there was no con- 

tamination of the area with fissionable ma- 
terials. It wasn’t that kind of explosion. 

And yet, the stories that appeared in the 
newspapers, and the headlines over them, 
were enough to make any reader’s hair stand 
on end from Bayside to Binghamton. One of 
these captions read, “Atoms on the Loose in 
Queens Explosion,” another) “Three Hundred 
Tested for A-Blast Poison,” still another, “A- 
Lab Foreman Found Radioactive.” 

The stories emphasized the secret nature of 
the work going on at the laboratory, and the 
phrase “radiation hazards” appeared time 
and again for the edification of those readers 
who had not thought of it spontaneously. 
One story suggested the explosion might 
have been the result of sabotage. 

Understandably, people in the neighbor- 
hood were terrified. The New York Office of 
the Atomic Energy Commission was deluged 
with telephone calls from residents of the 
populous Long Island suburbs, asking 
whether they should evacuate the area. 

Why was the public subjected to this 
groundless fear? Tosell newspapers? Head- 
lines notwithstanding, I don’t think any of 
us believe that. Ih the early days of estab- 
lishing the Salk vaccine I lived through some 
pretty shaky moments when any reporter who 
might have chosen to indulge in fear-mon- 
gering could have made headlines by going 
into print with rumors, half-truths, even 
misplaced emphasis—headlines that might 
have brought serious set ks to the fight 
to eliminate paralytic polio. Very few did. 
Few wanted to hurt the fight against polio. 
Few wanted a headline that much. 

In the explosion at Bayside, Mr. Merrill 
Eisenbud, the New York atomic energy 
manager, had a simple, more convincing rea- 
son for the stories that created public hys- 
teria. 

“It is interesting to note,” he said, “that 

“ although New York City has one of the best 
and largest science press corps, not one 
science writer was assigned to cover this 
story. General assignment reporters were 
sent by the city desks; they had no back- 
ground in atomic energy nor any particular 
leaning toward science.” 

Would the trained science writers have 
done a better job of that Bayside explosion 
story? I believe they would have, not, cer- 
tainly, because of any higher or different 
standard of journalistic ethics, but simply 
because they would have known what sort 
explosion they were writing about. 

But only-the large newspapers employ 
special science writers, and they can’t pry 
these people out of their mountains of books 
and treatises to cover the waterfront. If 
you have ever read research papers on sub- 
jects like The Viral and Cellular Factors 
Pertinent to the Control of Paralytic Polio- 
myelitis With a Non-infectious Vaccine, 
just to mention one by my friend Dr. Jonas 
Salk, and if you have ever tried to follow 
the graphs, charts, chemical formulas, and 
virological and immunological findings in 
such papers, then you will know why science 
writers don’t cover simple explosions on 
Long Island. 

The answer, it seems to me, will have to 
be basic—a new concept, in a sense, for 
handling the fast-breaking everyday news 
of the world in the atomic age. In this 
concept would be the provision for an ade- 
quate and ever-widening background in 
science for the general assignment reporter. 

’ Newspapers will continue to use special sci- 
ence writers, and the more the better. But 
just as important will be other reporters 


_ whom they will have to use to cover this 


field adequately. 


“ housewife. 
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If we are. to add scientific background to 
the already high requirement of competency 
of the general assignment reporter, I believe 
it will be necessary not only to increase the 
financial incentive, but also to create oppor- 
tunities for the reporter to acquire this kind 
of new knowledge. 

Journalism schools would do well to ad- 
just their curricula to give this item in the 
future reporter’s professional equipment the 
attention it deserves. The National Foun- 
dation, which has invested many millions of 
dollars in the largest professional education 
program of any voluntary organization in 
the world, has,been exploring ways of in- 
creasing the competent working force avail- 
able for reporting news in medical and re- 
lated sciences, and I hope we may soon be 
able to announce specific projects in this 
field. 

So much for the problem of adequately 
intelligent reporting in an Atomic Age. But 
there is another side to the coin and that 
represents the problems of the press arising 
out of the nature of the present source of 
news in an Atomic Age in this country. 
One need not be told that I refer to the 
Government as the potential source of 
atomic news. 

The Federal Government, through its con- 
trol of nuclear energy, of all penetration of 
outer space originating in this country, and 
of many other modern achievements, is up 
to its ears in science. More and more, the 
job of running the.country will confront the 
executive and even the legislative branches 
of our Government with crucial decisions 
arising from and related to its leadership in 
the scientific field. It is a situation without 
precedent in the Nation’s history, and ob- 
viously one that could not be anticipated 
by its founders. 

Many a public servant today is equipped 
with scientific training and knowledge. 
Many another is not. And there are some 
vital questions on which even the topmost 
authorities différ among themselves, at times 
diametrically. 

Now, against that background, consider 
the people, the man in the street, the 
No longer are the decisions 
which their government must make in the 
field of science a matter of academic inter- 
est to these average citizens.- To read about 
them, they no longer turn to the magazine 
sections of their newspapers. When they 
are in the paper at all, they are on page 1; 
and they are front-page news because these 
decisions may affect their country’s safety, 
their personal economic security, their 
health, their whole material and spiritual 
being, and perhaps the lives of their chil- 
dren and generations to come. Now, that’s 
a wide range of interest. The average citi- 
zen-wants to know what is going on. 

Well, we are not confronted with a situa- 
tion in any sense simple. When we con- 
sider to what extent the government should 
release information on scientific research 
being conducted under its control, I think 
we have to remember that while it is some- 
times said we are now at peace, it is equally 
true that we are at war, in the sense that 
there is not an imaginary threat of physical 
violence which is inferred from the phrase, 
“cold war.” If we were actually at war, I 
am sure that no one would expect the gov- 
ernment to make public in advance its 
plans or strategy or inventions that might 
hasten the end of the struggle. In that 
case the welfare of the people as conceived 
in victory supersedes all other rights. 

To what extent this same situation pre- 
vails in the case of a cold war which we 
must remeniber has occurred for the first 
time in history—is not a question that per- 
mits of only a simple answer. There are 
times now, I think, when some of us are 
amazed if not alarmed at some information 
that is released which is obviously of. value 
to a potential enemy. We can all think of 
some kinds of information that should not 
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be released by the government if it has it, 
but the difficulty is that we do not know 
what information the government has. 

Another situation calls for some thought. 
Normally in time of war or peace, all nations 
have information as to what is going on 
around the world. The cold war between 
two great nations presents a situation with 
which no nation has ever had to cope before. 
One of these nations in the cold war has an 
fron Curtain which prevents, except possibly 
to a relatively negligible extent, any informa- 
tion from getting not only to its own people 
but to anyone outside that curtain. How 
does a country which has no such curtain 
meet that situation and still satisfy the 
wishes of its public to be informed through 
a free press? Can it tell all it knows which 
will immediately be available to the other 
party to the cold war—how much can it tell, 
having in mind its obligation for the welfare 
and safety of its own people? Any two of us 
might well have entirely different opinions on 
such questions, and it might well be that we 
would finally decide that since it was so 
difficult, if not dangerous, to exercise the 
power of selection, we would do better to 
play safe and tell nothing, knowing the dis- 
agreeable consequences that would undoubt- 
edly flow from the latter course of action. 

A new situation always creates new prob- 
lems that do not always permit of prompt 
solution. 

I think we all agree that there is some 
information which our Government might 
properly release from time to time, consistent 
with the policy of national security. This is 
surely true where our Government knows—or 
should know—that what it has been guarding 
as secret is actually public worldwide knowl- 
edge. And there seems to be no valid reason 
for our Government not informing the public 
of what another nonfriendly government is 
doing, if it had reason to believe that that 
other government, by its conduct or other- 
wise, will make such information public. 

In any event, we have a right to expect 
that any information the Government does 
give out be clear, accurate, and not confus- 
ing- It should not be necessary to add this, 
but unfortunately, some of the statements 
we've been getting recently would seem to 
make it a pertinent specification. 

Last month we saw a story in a New York 
newspaper on a study of the amount of 
strontium-90 in the human body. The re- 
search was done under a grant from the 
Atomic Energy Commission. It was found, 
among other things, that the concentration 
of strontium-90 in young children had risen 
50 percent in 1 year as the result of nuclear 
explosions—that is, it had gone up from 
forty-three one-hundreds of 1 percent of 
the maximum permissible level estimated as 
the limit of safety ‘to sixty-four one-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent. 

Now, there are 2 ways of stating this, 
and to the average newspaper reader, it 
makes quite 4 difference where you put the 
accent. If you say that while the con- 
centration of strontium-90 in the bones of 
young children has risen 50 percent the 
total is still far below the limit of safety— 
that means one thing; but if you say that 
while the total concentration is very low, 
nevertheless in a single year it has risen 
by 50 percent—that means quite another 
thing. 

What did-the spokesman for the study say? 
Well, to clear it up for the general public, 
this is how he summarized his findings to 
the newspaper reporter: He said he con- 
sidered the present level of strontium 90 
concentration—here I quote, “important to 
consider but not extremely critical.” 

What does that mean? Can any of you 
specialists in the use of words tell me? 
Where does it leave the parent of a 
child? In fact, how critical is not extremely 
critical? 
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I am one of those who has never been 
a newspaperman; but I think if I had been 
interviewing this spokesman, I wouldn’t have 
been satisfied with that answer because I 
don’t believe it does anything to help clari- 
fy the situation for the people of this 
country—a situation that is Just now gnaw- 
ing at the heart of every thoughtful mother 
and father in the Nation. I know the 
scientist’s interpretation is necessarily limit- 
ed, but I think I would have asked him a 
couple of questions. 

This suggests another rule that may well 
be followed in the issuing of science news 
in the atomic age: Namely, that when our 
authorities do not know, they ought to say 
so, and in that event it becomes the respon- 
sibility of the press to report that fact. 

When experts disagree, we can safely as- 
sume that not many people know. When top 
experts disagree—authorities representing 
the best knowledge available—then we are 
forced to conclude that nobody Knows. 

That is the perplexing situation in which 
the people of America find themselves today 
on the issue of continued testing of nuclear 
weapons. On the one hand, they are warned 
by top experts in physics, physiology, and 
genetics that these explosions are dangerous 
in the extreme—so dangerous they ought to 
be stopped. We can’t shrug it off, we can’t 
put it down to the eccentricity of an individ- 
ual or a little group with an ax to grind. 
The warning has come from scores and hun- 
dreds of scientists. 

On the other hand, if we listen to a dif- 
ferent group of scientists—and again they are 
physicists, physiologists, geneticists, and 
other specialists of topflight order—we are 
told there is no prohibitive risk in continu- 
ing the bomb tests; that whatever small dan- 
ger there may be is overshadowed by the 
risks of losing out in the race to defend the 
country against the threat of aggression. 
One component of this view assures us there 
is no more danger to the individual in radia- 
tion from this source than there would be in 
smoking an extra cigarette a month. 

Well, whom are the people to believe? It 
is precisely because we respect the past 
achivements, the status and the Knowledge 
of these scientists in both factions that on 
this isue we cannot credit either, that we are 
forced to at least the temporization that 
nobody knows. These are men of integrity; 
if any one of them could prove his point 
absolutely, by methods meeting the stand- 
ards of exact science, I am sure his opponents 
would concede to @ man. 

What should be the position of the Gov- 
ernment and its interested agencies? If you 
have two oracles to advise you, and one says 
“do it” and the other says “don’t do it,” 
the very necessity of choosing between them 
makes you the oracle. That has been the 
situation of the Government throughout 
this scientific controversy. 

There is nothing improper in this. It is 
fitting and necessary that our Government 
make the decision on this question of bomb 
tests. But it is improper—it may be trag- 


tinued testing of nuclear weapons. 
It would be just as improper, 
circumstances, for the Government or its 
agency to remain silent on the 
subject and hope nobody asks them. 
It would be proper—and I can 


great future damage to humanity can 
to them; that in the administration's 
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ion the tests are , even to the point. 
of carrying them on without the proof that 
they are safe. 

That is the decision of the Atomic 
Commission is acting upon, the course the 
administration has elected to follow; and it 
should be set forth honestly and without 
reservation before the body politic. Then 
public opinion should be allowed to fing 
expression in the way it always does in oy 
democratic society. 

In the 20 years it took to find a weapon 
for the defeat of paralytic polio, the Ng. 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
found not only that it had to take the pub- 
lic into its confidence but it had to enlist 
the active participation of that public. 

We, too, were engaged in a highly tech. 
nical scientific project. Yet to enable our 
scientists to proceed against what they 
themselves at times regarded as insur. 
mountable difficulties, we had to go again and 
again to the man in the street, the house. 
wife, the schoolchild. And it was from 
them, from their dimes and dollars, that 
the scientists. got the necessary millions for 
their years of research. 

But they got something else too. From 
the people of America, their deep personal 
interest as fathers and mothers, as neighbors 
and friends, these scientists got some’ 
you don’t measure in dimes or dollars. Cal] 
it encouragement, or inspiration, or at times 
a sweating, tearful, self-inspired bullheaded. 
ness. Scientists are human beings. These 
men, confronted with an enormously baffling 
job, were spared the loneliness that some- 
times closes in on individuals striving to- 
ward high achievement and too often de- 
feats them. All through the years of this re- 
search, through the whole series of formid- 
able secrets that had to be unlocked, these 
scientists knew the people of America were 
solidly behind them. Let me assure you that 
without the confidence of that people, the 
Salk vaccine would not, have come into 

To those. Government officials who feel it 
necessary to withhold information from the 
public, I would recommend a little of what 
Thomas Jefferson called the cherishment of 
the people. They need not fear it. They 
should not devalue it. 

And to those spokesmen for the Govern-. 
ment on scientific matters, I would suggest 
@ little more exercise of that most lovable 
of all the qualities of greatness—the humil- 
ity of true genius. This is the highest God- 
given credential of authority to which man 
can attain—the ability. to remember— 
through the heat of controversy, four small 
words. Those words are, “I may be wrong” 

When @ man can say that, he has proved 
his first qualification to fight for what he 
believes is right. When he admits it, he 
has struck the first telling blow in his ow 
cause. When he disproves it, he has earned 
his victory. 
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principles of Christianity. The United 
States supported the cause of Armenian 
independence when those brave people 
revolted against the Turks following the 
massacre of over 1 million Armenians in 
1915 by the Ottoman Turks, who ac- 
cused the Armenian people of aiding 
Russia in the war between that country 
and Ottoman Turkey. On May 28, 1918, 
Armenia declared herself an independ- 
ent republic and her independence— 
provided for in the Treaty of Sevre in 
1920—was Officially recognized by this 
country on April 23, 1920. 

Paradoxically, however, Russia—the 
country the Turks accused Armenia of 
aiding against them—gave short life to 
Armenia’s independence by invading the 
little republic later during 1920. Despite 
her successful rebellion in 1921 against 
Russian enslavement, the Republic -of 
Armenia found itself no match against 
subsequently reinforced Russian troops. 

Divided among the Soviet Union, 
Turkey, and Iran, the Armenian people 
have not surrendered, their democratic 
spirit. We know, especially, of the 
strong anti-Communist sentiments of 
Armenian-Americans. We share their 
dream that an independent, democratic 
Armenia will ultimately triumph. ‘The 
United States has proved a haven for 
many of these oppressed nationals. But 
their migration to this country is seri- 
ously curtailed by certain provisions of 
our immigration laws. For the most 
part, Armenians are included in the 
Turkish quota. ; 

Along with many of my colleagues, I 
decry the undemocratic features of our 
present immigration and nationality 
law. We look forward to the enactment 
of remedial legislation .so that our im- 
migration laws more truly embody the 
sentiments of those lines from Emma 
Lazarus’ famous poem, The New Colds- 
sus, which frame the invitation the Lady 
on Liberty Island cordially extends to 
Armenia and other oppressed nations 
to— 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free. 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to° 


me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 
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Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Rock Hill Herald, Rock Hill, 
8. C., May 22, 1958: 

END OF CONTROLS COMING? * we 

“Give us 10 more years,” the York County 
farmer said, “and there won't be any acreage 
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allotments on us farmers.” 
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Still a young man, this farmer fully expects 
to live through the present period of rigid 
farm controls. 

And he may well be right. 

Each year there are fewer farms as small 
farmers seli out and look for jobs in the 
towns and cities. 

Each year, expanding cities, suburban 
housing areas, and networks of roads and 
superhighways nibble away what used to be 
farmland. So there’s less land for farming. 

Each year there are more mouths to feed. 
Population is growing. People are living 
longer. 

Right now we can overproduce. That's 
because of the amazing advances of scientific 
farming in the last 30 years. Check this 


progress : 

In the early 1800’s the average United 
States farmer produced enough food for him- 
self and four other people. By 1920, the 
average farmer was producing enough food 
for himself and eight other people. 

Then came the farm revolution. Tractors, 
trucks, electricity, new fertilizers, new seeds, 
better methods. Now the average farmer 
feeds himself and 20 other people. 

What’s ahead? 

Based on population estimates, the aver- 
age farmer will have to feed himself and 25 
others by the early 1960’s. That’s a produc- 
tion increase of 25 percent. 

United States farmers, who make up less 
than 1 percent of the werld’s population, now 
produce 51 percent of the world’s eggs, 41 
percent of the world’s red meat and 46 per- 
cent of the world’s fluid milk. 

By 1975 the load will be far greater. 

Maybe those controls will go out the win- 
dow, sure enough. 





A Lesson for Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 3,1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude the text of the following article by 
Roscoe Drummond which appeared in 
the June 1 issue of the Washington Post 
and is entitled “Russia and Finland—A 
Lesson for Moscow”: 

RussiA AND FINLAND—A LESSON FoR Moscow 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The Soviet Union has exactly one peaceful, 
reliable, ffiendly neighbor on its eastern 
European frontier—the stoutly independent 
Pinland. 

It has three other neighbors whose fester- 
ing hostility to the Soviet Union is a daily 
anxiety and danger to the Kremlin—Poland, 
Hungary and Yugoslavia. 

These circumstances emblazon a political 
fact which Moscow in its own interests can- 
not permanently ignore. 5 

This fact is that the method by which the 
Soviets most. sought to obtain friendly 
neighbors has failed and the method by 
which they least sought to gain friendly 
neighbors, as in Finland, has succeeded. 

The unelected Communist regimes in Po- 
land, Hungary, and Yugoslavia have not 
made these countries friendly neighbors. 

The freely elected non-Communist gov- 
ernment in Finland has produced a friendly 

There seems to me only one rational con- 


clusion: that if the Soviet Union wants non- 


- 
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hostile neighbors, tt ought to encourage free 
elections in Eastern Europe and thereby get 
the same kind of good-neighborliness it has 
in Finland but doesn’t have in Poland, Hun- 
gary and Yugoslavia. 

How is it that Finland, a geographical 
satellite of Russia, has been able to retain 
its political independence? 

One thing is clear. Finnish independ- 
ence is not the result of a diplomatic con- 
juring trick by the Finns and it is not a 
showcase of peaceful coexistence graciously 
granted by the Soviets. 

The Finns who, when faced with vastly 
superior military power, evidently don’t 
know when they are supposed to roll over 
and play dead, saved their independence 
twice, in 1939-49 and in 1944, by making 
it teo costly for the Soviet invaders to 
conquer Finland? The Soviets decided to 
rely on subversion and lost there, too. 

Successfully resisting an occupation which 
tends to destroy a nation’s political insti- 
tutions and tear to shreds the social fabric 
of the country, and to counter the internal 
subversive danger of communism. Finland 
mustered the national cohesion and strength 
to meet the -rheavy reparations exacted by 
Moscow. 

The political situation in Finland looked 
very similar to that in Czechoslovakia, which 
succumbed to communism. But the non- 
Communist Finnish parties threw the Com- 
munists out of the government and de- 
fended the constitution. The Kremlin de- 
cided that it would be too costly to inter- 
vene. 

Is Finland a trustworthy neighbor of the 
Soviet Union? The soon-to-retire Finnish 
Ambassador to the United States, Johan 
Nykopp, answers the question this way: 

“We have taken care to assure the Soviets 
that they need no longer fear anything from 
our direction. We have refrained from any 
alliances that may be hostile to Moscow. 
We have explicitly undertaken not to allow 
any other power to use our country as a 
base of aggression against the Soviet Union.” 

Ambassador Nykopp emphasizes that Fin- 
land’s good relations with Moscow do not 
conflict with the interests of the West. 

“The United States and Britain,” he points 
out, “accepted the Soviet view that Russia 
could not tolerate hostile governments on 
her borders; in recent times the West has 
reassured Moscow that it had no intention 
of extending its military influence to coun- 
tries bordering the Soviet Union in Europe. 
At the same time the Western powers have 
always insisted that these countries must 
have governments of their own choosing and 
be free to maintain normal relations with 
the rest of the world. In the case of Fin- 
land, this is true.” 

Can the Kremlin close its eyes indefinitely 
to this lesson, the lesson that in free Fin- 
land, it has a good neighbor and that in un- 
free Poland, Hungary, and Yugoslavia it faces 
unmeasured hostility of its own making? 





Tenth Anniversary of MATS 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 23, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article written by 
Robert Blanchard, entitled “Scott Air 
Force Base Is Center of World’s Big- 
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gest Airline,” which appear in the St. 

Louis Globe-Democrat on June 1, 1958: 

Scorr Air Force Base Is CENTER OF WORLD'S 
BIGGEST AIRLINE 


(By Robert Blanchard) 


The world’s biggest airline is 10 years old 
today. 

The airline is MATS—the Military Air 
Transport Service. 

Its front office at Scott Air Force Base 
near Belleville is the center of a worldwide 
network of pilots, planes, and the men be- 
hind them. 

Routine cargo, passenger, and training 
flights make up a good part of its daily 
menu—the kind of jobs that don’t make 
headlines. 

MATS: prides itself simply on carrying 
them out dependably, efficiently, safely. 

But the record of its first decade is pep- 
pered with tougher and more dramatic as- 
signments. 

MATS was just 24 days old when it was 
asked to help break the Red blockade of 
Berlin with the now famous airlift. 

Its fliers plucked wounded soldiers out of 
the enemy’s backyard in Korea and Indo- 
china. 

It ferried refugees from Hungary’s broken 
fiight for freedom out of central Europe to 
new homelands. 

It flew missions across the bottom of the 
world to deliver supplies to the Operation 
Deep Freeze task force in Antarctica. 

MATS’ looks on its day-to-day operations 
as training for still bigger things. 

“Our real freason for existence,” says 
MATS’ retiring commander, Lt. Gen. Joseph 
Smith, “is our D-day mission.” 

RROKE BLOCKADE 


MATS was born June 1, 1948, with the 
consolidation of two wartime air transport 
agencies, the Air Transport Command and 
the Naval Air Transport Service. 

It cut its teeth on the Berlin airlift. 

Within a month of MATS’ formation, all 
rail traffic from the western zones of Ger- 
many into Berlin—.2 to 15 trains a day— 
was halted by the Soviet Government for 
technical reasons. 

Official access to Berlin was permitted only 
by air, through three 20-mile-wide corridors 
from Hamburg, Buckeburg, and Frankfurt. 

The aerial lifeline to German civilians 
and Allied forces in West Berlin was opened 
June 26. 

Capt. Duffy Carter of Caseyville, ll., flew 
a total of 550 hours in the airlift, calls it 
the greatest precision operation I’ve ever 
seen. 

Commanding 1 of 72 MATS C—54’s, he flew 
217 roundtrips to Berlin and back in a 6- 
month tour of duty. His plane toted more 
than 5 tons of coal at a time in 100-pound 
sacks. 

“There were no real bottlenecks,” he says. 
“Everything was clockwork.” 

“Most of the flights were routine,” he says, 
but he admits “a few moments of concern” 
when a Russian tow-target plane crossed the 
path of his C—54. . 

“We could see the Reds’ guns bristling 
below us,” he recalled. “If the gunners had 
decided on a little practice, we might have 
had it. But they honored the corridor quite 
well.” 

The blockade was snapped on August 1, 
1949, after the combined airlift task force 
had flown 2,230,000 toms of supplies into 
Berlin. 

EVACUATED WOUNDED ? 


During the Korean war, helicopters of the 
Air Rescue Service—a MATS unit—made 
history with the wholesale evacuation of 
battlefield casualties and grounded fiyers. 

Tactical aircraft ferried the wounded to 
Japan and big transport planes took them 
homeward from there. 

Nine-tenths of all evacuations of injured 
men in Korea were made by air. The death 
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rate from wounds dropped from the World 
War II level of 4 percent to less than 2 
percent. 

At the same time, MATS transports had in- 
creased their deliveries to the Far East from 
70 tons a month to more than 100 tons a day. 
The transpacific hauls—12 times faster than 
ships—became routine for the rapidly grow- 
ing service. 

One such routine flight became anything 
but that, however, for MATS Maj. Samuel W. 
Tyson, a veteran aircraft commander with 
6,000 air hours to his credit. 

Major Tyson’s C-97, with 57 passengers 
aboard, imped 1,010 miles into Hawaii last 
August 8 with first 1 and then 2 engines out 
on the left side. . 

The major won the Distinguished Flying 
Cross and wrote a new page in MATS’ history 
of outstanding individual performances. 

The 1954 Indochina assignment—Opera- 
tion Wounded Warrior—was the «longest 
aerial mercy mission on record. 

The warriors were more than 500 French 
troops wounded in the defense of Dien Bien 
Phu. ‘MATS transported them halfway 
around the world to France and Algeria. 

In December 1956, MATS planes airlifted 
Hungarian refugees out of Europe and trans- 
ported United Nations police troops destined 
for duty in the Suez Canal area, 


ALWAYS READY 


General Smith, who will turn over the 
MATS command to Lt. Gen. William H. Tun- 
ner this summer, says of his outfit: 

“We maintain a state of constant readi- 
ness * * * necessary to provide the logistical 
support for the combat striking force. Our 
primary job is to support the Strategic Air 
Command. : ° 

“When SAC moves, it moves fast. In the 
event of aggression, the prompt ability to ful- 
fill our mission may well be a vital factor.” 

In addition to its transport duties, MATS 
operates a variety of technical supporting 
services vital to both military and civil avia- 
tion. 

Airways and Air Communications Service 
(AACS) serves the-entire Air Force, provid- 
ing pilots with essential control both along 
airways and around airfields. 

The Air Weather Service operates a -world- 
wide network of weather facilities, sends 
storm-tracking Stghts into the centers of 
hurricanes and typhoons. , 

Youngest member of the MATS team is the 
Air Photographic and Charting Service, 
which commands the Aeronautical Chart 
and Information Center here. 

MATS has opérated this farflung air-oper- 
ations system from headquarters at Scott 
since last October, when it moved here from 
Andrews Air Force Base near Washington. 

The move brought nearly 2,200 personnel 
to the base near Belleville and spurred 
some $2 million in spending on major re- 
pairs and modifications. 

General Smith calls the outfit flexible, 
adaptable, and modern. 


PLAYS VITAL ROLE 


Last August, for example, MATS got its 
first turboprop C-133, designed to haul 
greater payloads on longer flights than any 
other aircraft now in production. 

The giant transport stretches half the 
length of a football field, can carry 16 jeeps 
with ease. 

How vital is the role played by MATS in 
the Nation's military picture? 

“The mission assigned to MATS is of 
major strategic importance,” summed up the 
House Appropriations Committee after a re- 
cently concluded study. 

“It is more than just a convenient air- 
transport system. It is a significant portion 
of our overall Air Defense Forces.” 

Two top-echelon officers of the Berlin 
Airlift will exchange salutes this summer 
in a ceremony at Scott Air Force Base, mark- 
ing the second change of commanders of the 
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Military Air Transport Service during its 
10-year history. 

The occasion was prompted by the retire. 
ment plans announced by Lt. Gen. Joseph 
Smith, who has held the reins of MATS for 
the past.614 years. His successor will be Lt, 
Gen. William H, Tunner, who is no stranger 
to the Air Force’s transportation business, 

The exact date of General Smith's retire. 
ment has not been announced. 

In August 1947 General Smith assumeq 
command of the Wiesbaden military post in 
Germany. While serving in that Capacity 
he organized and commanded the Berlin Air. 
lift in its formative stage, for which he was 
awarded the Oak Leaf Cluster to a Legion 
of Merit. 

General Smith, 56, replaced Gen. Laurence 
S. Kuter, now head of Pacific Air Forces, as 
commander of MATS in November 1951. 

His successor was deputy commander for 
operations of the combined airlift task force 
which finally broke the blockade in the sum- 
mer of 1949. 

General Tunner organized the Ferrying 
Command domestic wing in 1941, and 3 years 
later commanded the delivery of supplies by 
air over the hump to Burma and China. 

A veteran of the Korean airlift, General 
Tunner was assignéd as commander in chief 
of the Air Force in Europe in 1953. He is 51, 
presently assigned in the Air Material Com- 
mand. * , 

The new commander has 2 sons, one 24, the 
other 18, and a daughter, 5. 


f 





Israel’s 10th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 3, 1958 


Mr.. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, for the 
13th Congressional District of Michigan 
and for myself, I express highest trib- 
utes to the nation of Israel as it cele- 
brates its.10th anniversary. 

Last year under the honor which you, 
Mr. Speaker, conveyed upon me, I had 
the tremendous privilege of attending 
the celebration ceremonies attendant to 
the establishment of the new African 
nation of Ghana. A few weeks ago I 
returned from celebrations attendant to 
the establishment of the West Indies 
Federation and the opening. of its Par- 
liament. Again, it was my privilege to 
go there under your appointment, Mr. 
Speaker, as an official representative of 
the United States Congress. These eX- 
periences, in my view, have great sig- 
nificance in connection with the cele- 
brations now drawing to a close in 
Israel. For no man who cherishes free- 
dom and justice and has watched the 
steadfastness and progress in the his- 
tory of democratic nations as against 
the history of deterioration, slavery, and 
ruin of nondemocratic nations could be 
less than profoundly moved by the spec- 
tacle of the coming to life of a new 
counterpart of democratic gov nent 
in ee — of the world oe fe 
ples holding opposing precepts. 
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a form of government based upon domi- 
nation and control of the peoples. Free- 
dom, wherever found, brings many pref- 
erences and choices, good and bad, 
which must be reconciled finally to those 
principles which in the end are the en- 
during faith, but when reconciled, the 
fruits of independence and justice and 
the opportunity it gives each man to 
soar to his own orbit are greater, as 
history reveals, than can be reaped 
under any other system. 

My tributes to Israel are many, but 
these experiences of witnessing the birth 
of new nations have whetted my appre- 
ciation for the mountainous tasks the 
nation of Israel has had before it in these 
10 years past. These experiences have 
crystallized my understanding of the 
phenomenal victories which this people 
of indomitable will and unflagging faith 
in the cause and the ends of freedom and 
democracy have been able to accomplish. 
Today, to all of the peoples of the 
world—those under slavery, to those un-’ 
der colonialization who are struggling for 
and toward freedom, to those new babes 
of nations, Ghana and the West Indies— 
and also very definitely to the old free 
world, Israel stands not merely as a sym- 
bol of hope but as a revelation of what 
liberty, justice, integrity, and courage 
among a free people can offer to a world 
even in these chaotic times. : 

The Washington Post observed that 
Israel celebrates a 10-year miracle. It 
could not be more aptly put. Gov. G. 
Mennen Williams, of my own home State 
of Michigan, Calls the first decade of Is- 
rael’s life one of the most remarkable 
stories of growth and progress this world 
has ever seen. Why? He lists: 

The population of Israel has almost tri- 
pled, in this period, she has absorbed a fair 
share of the 915,000 immigrants who have 
come into Israel since the establishment of 
the state, industry and agriculture have 
steadily grown, the number of hospitals has 
increased from 68 to 102; school attendance 
has expanded four times over—from 113,000 
in 1948 to 507,000. The number of teachers 
has been more than doubled. In 1948, 412,- 
000 acres of land were: under cultivation. 
Today there are 956,000. 


Governor Williams comments: 

Thousands of Americans do not know that 
Israel’s schools inelude 116 Arab elementary 
schools and 6 Arab high schools. This simple 
fact speaks volumes about the willingness 
of Israel to give its Arab citizens every op- 
portunity to integrate themselves into the 
national life, while at the same time preserv- 
ing their own traditions and culture. 

But more important than all the statistics, 
impressive as they are, is the spirit and 
morale that pervades this ancient land of the 
Bible, this new world democracy. 


Mrs. Alice Dunnigan, Associated Negro 
Press reporter just recently returned 
from a visit to Israel, observed that in 
the many and hospitals she vis- 
ited there rejoiced to see the com- 
Plete integration of races. 

There you see among the people other 


- She said— 


_ Of all colors ranging from the black of Ethi- 


pians to the honey color of the Yemenites, 


Rappily together—absolutely no segregation 
8 tocolor. 
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And in the Israelite Congress—the 
Enesset—only 1 House consisting of 120 
members, one counts 10 women and 
among them 1 whose color is brown. 

We repeat words from the Washington 
Post editorial: 

If one can judge by the record of this first 
decade, Israel, given the boon of peace, will 
be a land not only of promise but also ful- 
fillment. 





Luxury Tax on Telephone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 3,1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Chester News, Chester, S. C., May 
22, 1958: 

Luxury Tax oN TELEPHONE 


The people of the United States are being 
taken on a real ride by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and in this particular instance we can 
see absolutely mo reasonable method by 
which the Federal Government can justify 
this tax. 

If you are an average telephone user, then 
you pay $9.50 in excise taxes each year, The 
people of the State of South Carolina con- 
tribute $5 million annually, and the people 
of the Nation as a whole contribute $574 
million per year. 

This tax is the tax we normally refer to 
as a luxury tax. No one can justify a tele- 
phone being classed as a luxury today. In 
fact the Federal Government defined the 
telephone as such a necessity in-our present 
day life that for many years the Govern- 
ment subsidized rural telephone cooperatives 
in order that those persons in rural areas 
might have this vital instrument in their 
homes. 

Then came the war and with it the need for 
a vast amount of money and also the need 
to keep the communications systems of this 
country as free as possible. So an excise tax 
of 25 percent was levied on all telephone 
users—money came in and people stayed 
away from the phone just as much as pos- 
sible. : 

This tax is paid entirely by the users of the 
telephone. The companies pay no part of it. 
It is money out of your pocket; it is only an 
additional headache to the telephone com- 
panies who collect this tax and forward it 
to the Government. 

If the telephone was truly a luxury, we 
would raise no question concerning this tax, 
but the telephone is not a luxury. It is a 
convenience in many instances. In other 
instances it is a means of saving money in 
traveling. In some instances it is the means 
of saving a life. 

The telephone is many things, but the one 
thing that it is not is a luxury, and it is not 
right that the Federal Government should 
charge you and me for the use of a phone 
by arbitrarily placing a luxury tax on it. 

This country is still in peril, but the dire 
emergency which exists during times of war 
no longer exists. There is no reason why 
anything should be done to discourage the 

use of this form of communications. 

The time to act is now. The only hope for 
relief is through-our representatives in Wash- 
ington. So, a short note or letter to our Con- 
gressmen and our Senators could result in 
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the removal of this form of taxation. All 
that is necessary is that you write one sen- 
tence to the effect that you personally op- 
pose this form of taxation, sign it with your 
signature and address, and forward it to 
your legislators. 

It is long past the time for the people of 
this country to take stock of the conditions 
that exist today. We have been too long in 
our. state of procrastination, and the result 
has been that we are losing more And more 
of the control of things which we should 
control. The net result could be a complete 
loss of freedom. This particular tax is but 
one instance where we have stood aside and 
permitted our Government to run roughshod 
over us; and it is a mighty good place for us 
to take a stand to ready ourselves for an 
about-face that can return us to the way of 
life enjoyed by our forefathers and assured 
us under our Constitution. 

Let’s no longer delay, but act today. 





Golden Anniversary Jubilee of Rev. 
Father Anthony G. Ezerskis, of Wilkes- 
Barre, To Be Celebrated on June 15 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 3, 1958 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following: 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY JUBILEE FOR REV. 
ANTHONY G. EZERSKIS 


WILKES-BARRE, Pa., May 29, 1958. 
The Honorable DaNnIEL J. FLoop, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear DAN: In reference to your memo- 
randum attached to copy of your letter to 
Rev. Anthony Ezerskis, dated May 22, 1958. 
Enclosed is a complete picture in words. 
This may give you the desired information 
for an appropriate biographical’ sketch. 
Hope we may have the good fortune of 
seeing you in church and at the dinner 
program. 
Respectfully yours, 
BEN ALEXIS, 
Secretary, General Committee. 





Rev. ANTHONY G. Ezerskis: A MAN OF PRAYER 
AND Goop WorRKS 


With his ability to establish sincere and 
direct relations with others, he has accom- 
plished an outstanding record of service and 
achievements. 

Through his example and precept, he has 
furnished an inspiring model of spiritual 
leadership that has won him the admiration 
and esteem of all, and especially the affection 
and devotion of his parishioners. 

His interest in the children and the con- 
cern he feels for their religious education 
and training; his long hours in the confes- 
sional listening and consoling; his way of 
life and his reverence for our faith serves as 
a source of inspiration to us all. 

Blessed with ideas of inestimable value and 
by his willingness to stimulate and encour- 
age us in the development of our societies, he 
has taught us how to live with grace and our 
lives are richer and fuller for it. 

All this has won for him the warm place 
which we will ever hold in our hearts. It 
is only natural that we should desire to give 
some expression to our gratitude. 
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We have enjoyed the years with him, and 
extend our heartiest congratulations to 
Father Anthony G. Ezerskis and give him our 
earnest wishes for many happy years. to 
come. 

We rejoice that the value of his labors 
here has been recognized elsewhere. ’ 

Golden anniversary jubilee committee: 
General chairman, Walter J. Noyalis; secre- 
tary, Benedict J. Alexis; financial secretary, 
Robert Spagnola; treasurer, Joseph Margalis, 
Jr. 

Executive committee: Mrs. Eva Petroski, 
president, Apostleship of Prayer; Mrs. Anna 
Gayeski, president emeritus; Mrs. Nell 
Gasky, president, Altar and Rosary Society; 
Mrs. Albina Montville, president, All Sorrow- 
ful Mother Society; Mrs. Barbara Nell 
Switlavitch, president, Women’s Club of St. 
Francis Parish; Miss Irene Kincius, presi- 
dent, Senior Blessed Virgin Sodality; Miss 
Doris Eovitch, president, Junior Blessed Vir- 
gin Sodality; Joseph Margalis, Jr., president, 
Holy Name Society; Robert Spagnola, presi- 
dent, St. Francis Choir; Bernard Alexis, 
president, Knights of the Altar; Mrs. Adella 
Alexis, Michael Mieldazis, presidents, Lith- 
uanian R. C. Alliance. 

Advisory: Bernard Norieka, chairman; 
Michael Switlavitch; Mrs. Nell Sokol; Walter 
Roman; Nell Mattey. 

Public relations: William Kozerski, chair- 
man; Chester Sawicki; Benedict J. Alexis; 
Sheldon C. Wintermute. 

Invitations: Anthony Skarnulis, chair- 
man; Harry Shovlin; Walter Psikus; Joseph 
Gillis; Anthony Yanchuk; Anthony Piloplis; 
Monica Lutecki; J. F. Lalus; Agnes Savage. 

Hostesses: Barbara N. Switlavitch, Jennie 
Lalus, Irene Kincius, Ann Norieka, Patricia 
Pointek, Dorothy Sawicki, Teresa Klecka, 
Nell Gasky, Stell Psikus, Marion Spagnola, 
Nell Mattey, Mary Norris, Agnes Savage. , 

Program: Joseph Margalis, Jr., chairman; 
Robert Spagnola; Benedict J. Alexis, William 
Gillis; Ann Vetuski. 

Decorations: Irene Kincius, chairman; 
Barbara N. Switlavitch; Frances Guzenski; 
Mary Gillis; Ann Norieka; Dorothy Sawicki; 
Teresa Klecka; Patricia Pointek. 

Reservations: John Norris, chairman; 
George J. Krakoski; Frank Westawski; Ber- 
mard Norieka; John Kurlandski; Francis 
Margalis; Michael Switlavitch; William Ko- 
zerksi; Anthony Skarnulis; Robert Spagnola; 
William Gillis; Joseph Margalis, Jr. 

Reception: Mary Gillis, chairman; Agnes 
Vetchers; Ann Kaporch; William Kozerski; 
Bernard Norieka; John Norris. 

Doormen: George J. Krakoski, 
ward Yanchuk. 


4 
and Ed- 


OUR PASTOR 


Born June 1, 1880, in Stulgi, Lithuania. 
He attended grammar school at Silale and 
accomplished the first of his many achieve- 
ments during this period by serving as an 
altar boy for 8 years without missing a mass. 

For 3 years he served as an apprentice and 
assistant under the celebrated painter, Mr. 
Bogdanovitch (Bogdan), and assisted him in 
painting the interior of many churches in the 
cities of his native land. 

This is an early indication of his strong 
desire for a religious life and later his uncle, 
Karol Ezerskis, joined in helping him fulfill 
his calling. 

An orphan boy of 18, he arrived in America 
from his native Lithuania on May 14, 1899. 

Upon graduation from St. Stanislaus Col< 
lege, Chicago, he entered St. Mary’s Seminary 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. June 13, 1908, he was 
ordained by Bishop Quigley of Chicago. 

For 10 years he served as pastor and assist- 
ant pastor at numerous parishes in Illinois 
and then was assigned to Pennsylvania where 
he served at St. Mary’s, Eynon, and St. An-« 
thony’s, Forest City. 

November 20, 1929, we here at St. Francis 
had the miraculous good fortune of receiving 
Father Ezerskis as our pastor. Faced with a 
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staggering mortgage of well over - $40,000, 
and in the beginning of the most critical 
period this valley has ever encountered, an- 
other of his great achievements was inthe 
making, for 10 years later the mortgage was 
paid in full and the parish free-of debt. 

For relaxation, he divides his time between 
two hobbies, bees and fishing. He has taken 
care of as many. as 30 hives of bees and 
gathered their honey; and also enjoys step- 
ping into a boat to cast a line, whether 
on our Pocono lakes or in the deep sea. 

To recount all his achievements, his acts 
of kindness and generosity, would require a 
book, so we mention only the more outstand- 
ing events of his life. 

His record of achievements 


Sisters of Jesus Crucified opened a mission 
at St. Francis. 

Purchase and complete renovation of the 
convent. 

Additional land added and improvements 
made to the parish cemetery. 

A new Hammond electric organ. 

Artistic painting of the church interior. 

A new and modern system of fluorescent 
lighting in the church. 

Aluminum siding on rectory and remodel- 
ing of its interior. 

Installation of an electric kitchen and 
new floor in the auditorium. 

Electronic controls for the ringing of 
chuch bells in the belfry. 

Beautification of exterior of church and 
its surroundings. 

Erected a shrine to the Blessed Virgin, St. 
Anthony, and St. Francis. 

He was honored by both the North .End 
(Miners Mills) Civic League and the Ameri- 
can Legion Post No. 741 for his services to 
the community and his kindness to all re- 
gardless of nationality and creed. The civic 
group adopted a resolution of commenda- 
tion and also presented him with their first 
life membership ever granted by them. 

June 1949 a testimonial was held to pay 
him tribute on the 40th anniversary of his 
priesthood. Then another in November 1954 
for the silver jubilee of his pastorate at 
St. Francis Church, Miners Mills. 

When Father Ezerskis was orphaned, the 
only possession left him was his mother’s 
prayer book, which tq this day he still has 
and cherishes. 

We, who know and are guided by his 
teaching and beautiful example, feel greatiy 
honored and indebted to him. We know 
him as a true and devoted spiritual father. 
We offer and unite our humble prayers in 
gratitude for the many favors that we re- 
ceived through his true charity and un- 
selfishness. 

Marking his 50th year as a priest, mem- 
bers of St. Francis Church and the com- 
munity of Miners-Mills will observe Father 
Ezerskis Day on Sunday, June 15. A jubilee 
thanksgiving Mass will be offered at 11 a. m. 
Five o’clock that evening, a testimonial din- 
ner and program will be held in the Mayfair 
Supper Club on the Dupont Highway, 

JUBILEE THANKGIVING MASS 

Sunday, June 15, 1958, 11 a. m., St. Francis 
Church, Miners-Mills, Pa.: Celebrant, Rev. 
Anthony G. Ezerskis; archpriest, Rev. Victor 
J. Kupstas; deacon, Rev. B. Zdanavicius; 
sub deacon, Rev. Joseph Aruscavage, master 
of ceremonies, Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph A, 
Madden; turifer, Rev. William Pakutka; 
sermons, Rev. B. Zdanavicius, Rev. William 
Pakutka; presiding, the Most Reverend 
Bishop Jerome D. Hannan, D. D., bishop of 
Scranton; the Most Reverend Henry T. 
Klonowski, D. D., auxiliary bishop of Scran- 
ton. 

Radio broadcast: . 

Choir: St. Francis Church. 

Guard of honor: Knights of Columbus, St. 
Prancis Holy Name Society. 
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CLUB, SUNDAY EVENING, JUNE 15, 1958 


America: assembly. 

Invocation: Rev. Vincent Nanorta. 

Greetings and introduction: Walter J, 
Noyalis. 

Toastmaster: Rev. Victor J. Kupstas. 

Remarks: Joseph B. Saliunas. 

Remarks: James A. Moran.- 

Choral selections: St. Francis Choir, di. 
rector, Prof. Peter J. Karazuski; accompanist, 
Mrs. Anna Mras. 

Remarks: Attorney Thomas E. Mack; the 
Honorable DaNnrIE. J. FLoop. 

Humorist: Anthony Palma. 

Address: Rev. John F. Boll. 

Presentations 


Church Societies: Joseph Margalis, Jr, 
Response: Rev. Anthony G. Ezerskis. 
Benediction: Rev. Anthony Zukauskas. 
Lietuva, Tevyne Musu: assembly, 





How Things Change 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS ; 
~IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 3, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like consent to insert an edi- 
torial appearing in the Chicago Tribune 
of yesterday. 

This editorial is in keeping with my 
thoughts that if we have too much goy- 
ernment interference and intervention, 
our individuality will be lost. States 
like persons should remain entities. I 
believe that as Americans we have many 
common interests and many common 
goals. How we pursue them is a matter 
of individual taste. 

; How THIncs CHANGE 


We see that the commission arranging for 
celebration of the 150th anniversary _of the 
birth of Abraham Lincoln next year started 
out with a budget of $10,000 but has al- 
ready projected expenses of $740,000. 

If Lincoln had been born today, some 
Congressman or Government official, hearing 
he had been born in a log cabin, would im- 
mediately cry that he was socially under- 
privileged and would sponsor a 
housing project to end log cabins. 

If it became known that Lincoln read a8 
a boy by firelight, there would be agitation 
for a rural electrification program. 

If word reached Washington that he did 
computations on the back of a shovel, there 
would be a billion-dollar program for Fed- 
eral scholarships and guidance -counseling, 
together with suggestions for a lavish school- 
construction program, comprehending swim- 
ming pools with removable roofs for summer 
time use. 

If it was heard that he walked 7 miles to 
borrow or return a book, somebody w 
have to.start installing school buses on thé 
route. 

If it was heard he was splitting rails, some 
body else would figure how to bring him 
under Federal agricultural subsidy so he 
could equip himself with a chain saw. i 
. If it was rumored about that he occasion 
ally wrestled, there would be a congressional 


investigation into juvenile delinquency, look- 


ing toward a Federal action program. 

The theory would prevail that the Ge 
ernment ought to take charge of this 
ane Sele seahetnnen Of See eee = ree 
of tax money would be directed to & 
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goal. At the end, Lincoln would have every- 
thing but character, intelligence, a good if 


home-grown education, and en . -No- 
pody would ever hear of him and we wouldn’t 
be running up bills to commemorate his 


birth. 





Peacemaking by All 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a concurrent resolution which 
deals with the vital problem of peace and 
war and, most important of all, with the 





question of the future survival of the 


human race. 

Specifically, the resolution expresses 
the sense of Congress with respect to the 
submission of a peace formula by the 
President of the United States at the 
forthcoming summit conference between 
our country and the Soviet Union. The 
peace formula is a very simple one. It 
proposes that both the United States and 
the Soviet Union agree to give their peo- 
ples an opportunity to vote for peace or 
war by referendum, before taking any 
military action outside their borders. 
Only one exception is being made and 
that applies to action taken in support 
of a United Nations police-force action. 

No people on earth desires war. War 
means destruction, famine, disease, suf- 
fering, death, annihilation of entire peo- 
ples. It means the loss of freedom and 
‘independence for some nations, It means 
vast destruction of life and property 
which can never really be replaced. It 
means a halt in human progress in all 
phases of life . A war with modern nu- 
clear and atomic weapons will mean all 
this and much more—it may spell the 
doom of all existence of human life on 
this earth. 

Before embarking on any such adven- 
tures, no matter how promising they may 

_ @ppear to one side or the other, it is well 
to remember that all sides stand to lose 
in a new conflict. Even the victor may 
find that his losses are too heavy for 
comfort and that the victory is but a 
mirage of very short duration. 

In the world as constituted today 
peaceful coexistence and friendship be- 
tween nations should be the primary 
goal. Instead of waging total war, hu- 
‘@manity should concentrate on waging 
total peace, and that means the partic- 
ipation of all people in peacemaking ef- 
forts. Every effort should be undertaken 
to explore all avenues and ideas that lead 
to peace and will assure peaceful and 
harmonious relations between countries 
and peoples. 

T am convinced that if the people of 
the United States and the people of Rus- 
sia would be given the opportunity to 
express their views on the question of 
war or peace, there is not the slightest 
doubt what their decision would be. A 

referendum of this sort would not 

_ Only help to restore sanity to the world at 
_ & crucial and very dangerous 

_ but it would also provide world 


i 
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consensus of opinion on the part of 
mankind and in this way inspire them 
to take the necessary precautions to pre- 
vent a global holocaust. 

The Soviet rulers have been propagat- 
ing the idea of peace’ these past few 
years, but their actions have been in the 
opposite direction. By now, peace-lov- 
ing and freedom-loving people every- 
where have lost confidence in the empty 
words and fancy phrases of the Russian 
leaders because they no longer have the 
ring of sincerity. The Kremlin rulers 
have sown mistrust and falsehood all 
over the world. It is generally felt that 
Russia would not hesitate to start a 
shooting war if she felt assured of suc- 
cess. 

Adoption of this proposal to allow the 
Russian people a full and free opportu- 
nity to vote on the question of peace or 
war would go far in convincing the world 
of the Soviet Union’s sincerity in its 
advocacy of peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge all my colleagues 
in Congress to give thoughtful consider- 
ation to the proposal contained in this 
resolution. The text of the resolution 
follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 338 

Whereas the common people of both the 
United States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics unquestionably 
desire that the unbroken record of friend- 
ship and peaceful coexistence should be 
continued forever; and 

Whereas the battle for the minds of men 
should be settled by means of ballots rather 
than bullets; and 

Whereas to “wage total peace” should 
mean peacemaking by all rather than peace- 
making by the collective leadership of the 
few; and 

Whereas a cessation of the testing of nu- 
clear weapons (desirable as it is) will not 
of itself prevent another world war or be a 
key factor in a workable disarmament plan; 
and 

Whereas there is an urgent need to make 
@ new approach to break the disarmament 
deadlock; and 

Whereas the political leaders on both sides 
have failed to agree on the mechanics of 
halting the armament race by eliminating 
the possibility of a “surprise attack”; and 

Whereas it behooves world leaders to 
study all formulas designed to solve the 
“surprise attack’? problem: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress that the President of 
the United States should, at the next sum- 
mit conference between the United States 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
consider the submission of the following 
peace formula: That the United States and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
agree to give their peoples the opportunity 
to vote for peace or war by referendum be- 
fore taking military action beyond their 
borders, except in support of a United Na- 
tions police force action. 


A Reward for a Job Well Done 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958 
Mr. SCOTT of’ Pennsylvania. Mr. 








__ With a true perspective of events and a Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks I am inserting in the Recorp, an 
editorial which appeared in the Phila- 
delphia Jewish Times under date of 
May 9, 1958. 

Mr. Jack Lesser is to be commended 
for his fine and outstanding job in con- 
tinuing the work of his predecessor, the 
late and beloved Joseph Elichman. Deb- 
orah Sanatorium and Hospital is one 
of the outstanding institutions of its 
type in the United States and daily per- 
forms many great works of charity and 
mercy. 

A REWARD FoR A Jos WELL DoNE 

Jack Lesser’s election to a full 2-year term 
as national president of Deborah Sanato- 
rium and Hospital in Browns Mills, N. J., was 
a deserved vote of approval, 

Lesser stepped from the vice presidency 
into the progressive 7-league boots of Joseph 
Elichman on @ moment’s notice, when the 
latter, one of the really great leaders of this 
free, national institution for diseases of 
the chest, died suddenly December 13, 1956. 

It was no small undertaking, even for one 
as long associated and well versed in the 
aims and purposes of Deborah as Lesser. 

Not one of the 7-league steps was missed 
in the transition from the Elichman regime 
to the Lesser administration. 

Deborah's forward progress 
without a moment of faltering. 

Lesser’s annual report was one of progress 
in medical services, expansion in the institu- 
tion’s newest field of heart surgery, under the 
difection of the eminent Dr. Charles P. 
Bailey, and vital improvements to the struc- 
ture and equipment of the hospital itself. 
Truly ‘a report of progress and accomplish- 
ment. 

We take heart when we are reminded that 
men like Lesser, the Deborah medical staff, 
and the hundreds of dedicated workers are 
devoting their energies and talents to con- 
quering the mysteries of disease which are 
besetting all of us here on earth. Some- 
times we get the impression that everyone 
is chasing will-o’-the-wisps of outer space 
seeking new places for Secretary of State 
Dulles to visit with his bag of snafu tricks 
and a possible golf course that President 
Eisenhower hasn’t played. 

We commend the Deborah trustees for re- 
warding Lesser for a job well done and pre- 
dict that Lesser’s next 2 years of leadership 
will be as productive and progressive as were 
the 17 months just past. 


continued 





The Truth About the Trade Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 3, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following remarks 
which I had the pleasure of presenting 
last week before the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Export-Import Club, of 
San Antonio, Tex.: oe 

Tue TrRuTH ABOUT THE TRADE AcT 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, the 
truth about the Trade Act, H. R. 12591, offi- 
cially known as the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of 1958, is easy to learn, but perhaps 
a little harder to realize, especially if you are 
Out of a job and have the idea some washed 
or unwashed Christian or heathen foreigner 
is fattening at the expense of American citi- 
zens, 
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This bill hits the floor of the House next 
Wednesday or Thursday. 

President Eisenhower says, “If we fail in 
our trade policy, we may fail in all.” The 
President, the Vice President, the ex-Prestf- 
dents, the twice dcfeated candidates for 
President in both major parties, and almost 
every leading public figure endorse the ex- 
tension and, as I trust you will see for 
yourself in a moment, the facts are over- 
whelmingly in favor of extension. 

Yet this bill may die in the House or be 
made a basket case and just as well be 
dead. Three years ago it passed by only one 
vote and I am told that the opposition now 
is greater than ever, opposition arising from 
unemployment in particular industries, such 
as your oil and my Oregon plywood indus- 
tries (both of which I'll discuss before I sit 
down) and also arising from alarm and dis- 
may over the turmoil in this world of 1958. 

The basis for the opposition is ironic, for 
the truth, if it is known and realized fully, 
is that a return to economic isolation means 
greatly increased unemployment in our coun- 
try and it means more turmoil in the world 
along with a serious, perhaps fatal, blow to 
our position as leader of the free world 
against the well-publicized plans of the So- 
viet Union. 

Well, you ask, what is the truth about the 
trade program? 

First. It is not a new program being foisted 
on the country by starry-eyed do-good in- 

ternationalists. It has been our basic policy 
for 24 fruitful years. Cordell Hull, a great 
practical man of principle, evolved it after 
the notorious Smoot-Hawley protectionism 
failed, failed miserably to protect even the 
industries it sought to protect and indeed 
was one of the biggest single factors in 
worsening conditions during the great de- 
pression. The reciprocal trade act has been 
exvended by Congress 10 times since 1934. 

Second. H. R. 12591 is a sensible, moderate 
bill, with many safeguards for our industries 
and for our national defense. It extends the 
authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements 5 years to June 30, 1963. 
It controls the rate of reductions and im- 
proves escape clause and peril point pro- 
cedures. It provides that the President seek 
advice from representatives of American in- 
dustry, agriculture and labor in connection 
with new agreements. It allows Congress 
by a two-thirds vote of each House to over- 
ride the President with respect to a par- 
ticular agreement. 

Third. We are the world’s largest pro- 
ducers, the world’s largest traders, the 
world’s largest creditors, the world’s largest 
investors. Of all our dividend payments 17 
percent come from foreign investments. The 
truth is that we need unencumbered trade 
to maintain our high standard of living. We 
import 10 percent of the raw material we 
must have for our own needs. Last year we 
were sold $13 billiom worth of goods and we 
sold abroad almost $21 billion. Take manu- 
factured goods alone: We bought $2.2 billion 
and sold $10.5. 

Some people summarize this- situation 
with a glow of satisfaction by saying we 
have a “favorable” trade balance of more 
than $6 billion. But stop for a moment and 
think, Where do our customers get that $6 
billion to give to us? Yes, that’s right—they 
getssome from tourists; but most of ft comes 
from foreign aid and loans, a process that for 
many reasons cannot last forever. -And it 
need not last forever if we encourage trade 
to replace aid. 

Let me throw just a few more statistics at 
you. From 1929 to 1953 our exports have in- 
creased 24 times, in recent years more than 
keeping pace with our economy. In 1953, ex- 
ports were 3.4 percent of our total output of 
goods and services and this rose to 4.8 percent 
in 1957. 

Fourth. Increased foreign trade is good for 
employment, not bad. This is not under- 
stood by my colleagues who oppose the act. 
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They say we are hurting their constituents 
who are out of work or will be out of work 
because of the competition from foreign 
imports. In some cases, of course, this is true. 
And it isn’t much solace to workers in those 
cases to tell them that 4% million jobs, 7 
percent of our labor force, 1 out of every 14 
workers, depend on foreign trade. Imports 
account for 1,400,000 jobs and exports for the 
other 3,100,000 jobs. The output of 1 acre 
out of 5 in the United States was sold abroad, 
a figure that may well go up and more than 
take care of our agriculture surpluses. 

Finally, the truth about the Trade Act is 
that its extension. is essential to promote the 
economic strength and political unity of the 
free world. You have heard about the cold 
war? It isn’t over.- It won't be for a long 
time. We must support foreign economic 
expansion at the same time that we stimulate 
a healthy economic expansion at home. Is 
this possible? Yes, there is no other way. 
Alarmists once worried about our losing our 
markets in Canada and Mexico as they be- 
came jndustrialized. They were wrong. As 
they have industrialized they have become 
better customers than ever. This is true and 
will be increasingly true for all of Latin 
America, for Africa, and for Asia. About half 
of our foreign trade now is with Canada and 
Latin America. Literacy and a better stand- 
ard of living for the average man means more 
consumption of the products of our indus- 
trial economy, not less. Our political and 
economic interests coincide. 

So much for a few of the basic truths. 
That they be realized and acted upon is much 
more important today than it was 3 years ago. 
The Soviet Union had not launched its 
astounding program of economic penetration 
3 years ago. Three years ago, we were not 
in a serious economic slump, which can 
clearly be overcome in part by the presump- 
tion of growth in foreign trade after last 
year’s decline. If we raise our trade barriers, 
retaliation can now be much more effective 
than 3 years ago, before western Europe 
joined in a common market. Three years ago 
our relationships in this hemisphere, both 
to the north and south, were not nearly so 
sticky, as they are today, after 3 years of 
protectionist inroads. 

Now, a word about Oregon plywood and 
Texas oil, os 

Oregon plywood is to me what oil As to 
you. Many of our plywood workers are un- 
employed and have been for a long time. 
Japanese plywood imports have increased 
markedly in the last few years. These facts, 
both with intrinsically explosive aspects; 
have been put together by several persons 
who want Congress to put a quota on Japa- 
nese plywood. 

However, you need some other facts to 
show what a phoney this. proposal is. You 
need to know that we produce only soft- 
wood plywood in the Pacific Northwest, not 
hardwood plywood which is all Japan sends 
to us. Then you need to know that hard- 
wood and softwood plywood are used for 
different purposes. They don’t compete. 
Indeed, they can’t compete because Japa- 
nese hardwood plywood is about $35 per 
thousand board-feet more expensive. Yet, in 
the face of these facts, an Oregon Congress- 
man and a Washington Congressman, both 
Republicans, have filed bills for a quota on 
imports of hardwood plywood from Japan. 

It is sad to note that the only unemploy- 
ment caused by Japanese import policies is 
in door plants in Washington State where 


voluntary curtailments by the Japanese 


make it impossible for them to continue op- 
eration. The campaign for restrictions on 
a hardwood plywood is an economic 
oax. 
But what about ofl? Is this like ply- 





those who are in the oil business, big or 
small, realize why an exception for them 
may not be warranted. As you can under. 
stand, if one industry is favored many others 
clamor for the same privileges, which is why 
the President has been given such great 
powers under the Reciprocal Trade Act.+ You 
can’t expect a Congressman to resist pres. 
sures on him from unemployed or nearly 
bankrupt constituents, but the President 
can take the larger view of the matter, 


Sounds ruthless, but consider the alterna. ~ 


tive—protectionism throughout the Nation 
with its result in much higher prices for the 
consumers and its provoking of retaliatory 
measures which would cost us millions of 
jobs and our place as the leader of the free 
world. ., 

Texas industries producing goods that the 
United States, as a whole, exports in greater 
volume than it imports are: Petroleum and 
petroleum products, aircraft and aircraft 
parts, apparel and related products, oil-field 
machinery, equipment and tools, industrial 
chemicals, structural metal products, grain- 
mill products, cotton broad-woven fabrics, 
furniture and fixtures, finished wood prod 
ucts, canned and preserved fruits and vege- 
tables, iron and steel foundry products. 

These industries employed well over 150. 
000 workers, earning over $420 million, back 
in 1947 ‘and the aggregate value added by 
manufacture of their production exceeded 
$915 million. Assuming that Texas shared 
in ' national export trade proportionately to 
its importance as a producer, the value in 
recent years of exports of these commodities 
produced in Texas has been somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $200 million annually. 

The same story can be told for Texas agri- 
cultural exports which were about $300 mil- 
lion a few years ago and, of course, are more 
today. 

Practically every important industry in 
Texas is dependent upon imports to supply 
essential raw materials. In 1947, the most 
recent year for which there are figures, prin- 
cipal large industries of Texas dependent on 
imports employed more than 90,000 Texans 


who received more than $252 million in 


wages and salaries. 

I know your oil production has been cut 
back and that as a result, employment, prof- 
its, and tax revenues are down. To be pre 
cise, your production is down from 1,108 
million barrels in 1956, your peak year, to 
1,085 million barrels in 1957. I don’t know 
about this year, but I gather things aren't 
satisfactory. In 1957 Texas produced almost 
17 percent of the world’s crude petroleum 


while Venezuela produced a little over 16 - 


percent. At a time when Venezuela had just 
overthrown a dictator our country cut back 
our imports of oil from there, a coincidence 
but not a happy one. We sell far more # 
Venezuela than we buy from her. Thousands 
of Texans work in Venezuela. We want and 
need Venezuela as a friend. 


Texas has wonderful ports on the Gulf of 


Mexico and thriving border cities. Texans 


travel the world and they help in an bub 
standing way to maintain our Nation. \ They 
know very well why we must remain strong 
and why we must win the cold war. 
Texas, one-twelfth of the entire area of 
the United States, the richest political sub 
division in the free world and with only 
the Ukraine as a possible challenger in the 
whole world. Texas, the natural leader M 
oil, natural gas, helium, cotton, cattle, sul 
fur, sheep, wool, onions, and turker a 
ize 


tainly Texans should know and realize the _ 


truth about the trade act. ‘ 

Last year Nikita Khrushchev told us what 
we know he is now carrying out, He sa 
“We declare war upon you—excuse me} 
using such an expression—in the peace 
field of trade. We declare a war we will’ 
= the United States. The threat to 
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in the cold war would help Texans, even, 
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less in this and it will prove the superiority 
of our system.” 

He wasn’t fooling. Soviet trade agents are 
active everywhere. Soviet education is teach- 
ing foreign languages on a@ scale beyond be- 
lief. Soviet trade agents are working on 
our very doorstep. This is war, a war in 
which Texas is intimately involved econom- 
ically and politically, a war in which the rest 
of the Nation and the entire free world 
assume that Texans, as always before in any 
war, will acquit themselves with honor. 





The Growing Canadian Steel Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, Ed J. 
Hanley, president of Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp., of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
brought to my attention an outstanding 
paper on the effects of depreciation poli- 
cies in the steel industry. This paper 
was delivered by Dave Holbrook, presi- 
dent of Algoma Steel Corp. Ltd., On- 
tario, Canada, to the American Iron & 
Steel Institute on May 22, 1958. 

Mr. Holbrook has taken much of the 
mystery out of this problem of depreci- 
ating steel mill equipment. 

Under present depreciation rules, in- 
dustries with high capital investment 
and long-lived equipment are penalized 
by dollar depreciation. 


Because of the importance of this sub- 
ject to our national economy, I recom- 
mend Mr. Holbrook’s address as ‘“‘must’” 
reading to my colleagues: 

THe GROWING CANADIAN STEEL INDUSTRY ~ 


(By D. S. Holbrook, president, Algoma Steel 
Corp., Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 
Canada) 

It is an exceptional honor to speak as a 
Canadian to American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute. Such an invitation is recognized as a 
compliment to the Canadian industry, and as 
a genuine demonstration of the democratic 
nature of this institute in its willingness to 
hear a voice from such a small segment of 
the trade. 

The time has long since passed when 
Canada was considered a nation mostly made 
up of Eskimos and Indians. In recent years, 
there has been a continuing effort to throw 
more light on relati between Canada 
and the United States. “There have been 
Many speeches made with the intention of 
paving the way for a clearer understanding 
between the two nations, I have no such 
contribution this morning and wish to speak 
Only about the iron and steel industry. 

The program states that I am here to 
Make an address. This is much too ambi- 
tious. What I wish to bring before you this 
morning is termed a report on the progress 
of our industry in Canada, particularly with 
Tespect to its recent growth and development. 
And then, since our industry has doubled its 

capacity and more than trebled its in- 





_ Yestment in the last 10 years, I would like 


to make some observations on one f. 
Which has contributed largely to the develop- 
ment of the industry—favorable depreciation 
- eculations, : 

ave elected to discuss depreciation be- 
Cause I believe it is a critically important 
issue with you, and that our Government in 
has shown better understanding of 
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the problem than has yours. I further be- 
lieve that we in management must promote 
a clear knowledge of the importance of the 
depreciation problem, since it affects all of 


us. 

It is not an academic thing. It’s the rea- 
son why the blooming mill superintendent 
can’t get new soaking pits to replace the 
museum piece that Julian Kennedy installed 
in 1903, and it’s the reason why there are 
still steam locomatives chugging around a 
few of the mills. 

If a blast furnace operator had a 5,000- 
pound coke rate, or an open hearth operator 
was getting 10 tons an hour from his mod- 
ern furnaces, he wouldn’t be around long 
enough to worry about it. And yet this is 
the kind of a performance which is taking 
place in the “depreciation end” of your busi- 
ness and is accepted by too many people in 
the industry as.only an accountant’s prob- 
lem, 

THE INDUSTRY 

Regarding the Canadian steel industry of 
today, it principally consists of 4 integrated 
companies with an aggregate capacity of 
5,375,000 ingot tons per year; the largest with 
a capacity of a little more than 2% million 
tons and the smaliest about 900,000 tons. 
There is also a large alloy steel company and 
a dozen or so smaller mills melting scrap in 
small furnaces or rerolling purchased steel. 
Altogether, ingot capacity amounts to 
about 6 million tons per year. This report 
discusses the experiénce of the integrated 
basic iron and steel companies;.and does not 
specifically consider the alloy and rerolling 
mills. This is in no way neglecting their 
importance; it is just that their experience 
is more special than the industry’s as a 
whole. 

Although the Canadian steel industry is 
more than 70 years old, the development of 
the modern industry, as we. know it today, 
can best be summarized in three periods: 
Pre-1939, 1939 to 1949, and 1949 to the 
present, 

Pre-1939 


Until the start of the Second World War 
in 1939, the prosperity of the steel industry 
in Canada had been very spotty. In the 
early 1900’s the great demand for rails for 
building Canadian transcontinental rail- 
roads furnished much of the stimulus for the 
industry, and this was followed by the boom 
and resulting steel expansion of World War 
I. By 1920, Canadian ingot capacity had 
reached 2 million tons per year but with 
disproportionate financial strength among 
the producers. Much of the money earned 
during the World War I years had been spent 
on plants for which there was no use, follow- 
ing the war, and the industry was overex- 
panded. All through the 1920's the average 
rate of operation in Canada was only 50 per- 
cent of capacity and profits were not wide- 
spread. As a result, the depression, starting 
in the early 1930's, necessitated extensive 
financial reorganization of several of the 
companies. 

The most striking commentary of the 
state of the industry in Canada between the 
wars is that its capacity had not appreciably 
expanded from 1920 to 1940 while, in the 
United States, capacity had risen by one- 
third, or 20 million tons, in this period. 
Nineteen hundred and thirty-nine to nine- 

teen hundred and forty-nine 

With few exceptions, the advent of World 
War II in 1939 found the Canadian steel 
industry with plants poorly maintained and 
unprepared for the emergency. There had 
been no blast furnace capacity added in 
the previous 20 years; less than 10 percent 
of the open hearth capacity was of then 
modern construction and between the wars 
only 2 companies had built rolling mills. A 
very strong effort was made by the steel 
companies, encouraged by the Government 
in much the same manner as in the United 
States, to rehabilitate plant and add capac- 
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ity. Blast furnaces and coke ovens were 
built, and annual ingot capacity was in- 
creased by approximately a million tons 
during the war. Blooming and heavy plate 
capacity was. installed and the industry 
gained some semblance of its present form. 

During the war and, in fact, the decade 
from 1939 to 1949, the Canadian steel in- 
dustry was badly lacking free enterprise; 
construction, production, prices, profits, and 
most critical phases of the business were 
closely regulated. Steel capacity at the end 
of this period stood at about 3 million tons 
annually. . 
Nineteen hundred and forty-nine to present 

By 1949, however, price controls, excess- 
profits tax, and steel allocation controls had 
been successively dropped and the industry 
was on its own. The postwar Canadian 
industrial boom, then only beginning to 
gain impetus, provided Canada with a strong 
and continuing steel demand. This demand 
was stimulated by a tremendously expanding 
capital investment, fast population growth 
triggered by heavy immigration, and a rising 
standard of living. I will not quote a lot 
of statistics, but it is significant to say that 
all of these growth factors have been pro- 
portionately greater than those in the 
United States in the same period. 

A Government which, during the war and 
postwar period, had imposed very strict 
controls became anxious to encourage the 
Canadian iron and steel industry to mod- 
ernize its plants and expand to meet the 
needs of industry in times of steel shortage. 

On January 1, 1949 the Canadian Govern- 
ment replaced straight line depreciation reg- 
ulations with a much more realistic declin- 
ing balance system and, in 1951, greatly 
encouraged growth by providing accelerated 
amortization for a program of iron and steel 
expansion approved at that time. 

In recognition of such heavy demands and 
in a relatively favorable depreciation tax 
allowance atmosphere, the Canadian iron 
and steel industry has expanded so that by 
the end of this year it will have added some 
8 million tons annual ingot capacity since 
1949, doubling its size in 10 years. 

The growth of the United States industry 
in the same period makes a 3-million-ton 
increase look small by comparison but, to 
the Canadian industry, this has been a giant 
stride. I will not detail here the new in- 
stallations which have been made but the 
growth has been much more significant than 
the measure of increase in ingot capacity 
alone would indicate. The growth has been 
deep and sound and not accomplished solely 
by additions to melting capacity. I believe 
that Canada is the only country in the non- 
Communist world where incréase in ingot 
capacity has been accompanied by propor- 
tionate increase in blast furnace capacity. 
Basic production equipment has been 
brought to date and auxiliary equipment 
greatly improved. " 

This growth can best be expressed in terms 
of 1957 production: 

Eighty percent of the coke was made in 
ovens in ovens built in the last 10 years, 

Forty percent of the hot metal was pro- 
duced from blast furnaces built in the last 
7 years, and 

Pifty percent of the ingots came from fur- 
naces built in the last 7 years. 


The development of primary rolling and 
finishing capacity has been very impressive. 
Two new blooming mills have gone into pro- 
duction in the last 18 months and a third is 
scheduled for the year end. At least 75 per- 
cent of the hot rolled steel was produced on 
mills new or completely rebuilt since the mid- 
forties. Cold rolled steels, galvanized sheets, 
and tinplate have made the same rapid prog- 
ress with almost all the highly finished steel 
forms produced on mills built in the last 10 
years. 

For the most part technology has kept 
apace with the United States. Raw material 
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beneficiation and blast furnace practice is 
sound; open-hearth production is better than 
average and a new oxygen steel plant, the 
first in North America, pioneered in this field. 
By the end of this year, 20 percent of Can- 
ada’s steel capacity will be in oxygen steel 
installations. 

And so, the Canadian steel industry has 
become a modern industry with a great deal 
of energy and confidence. In summary—in 
the first 50 years capacity reached 2 million 
tons; in the next’ 10 years, another million 
tons; and in the last 10 years, an additional 
3 millipn tons. 

Although Canada, as a nation, has grown 
by leaps and bounds, a measure of the rela- 
tive progress of the steel industry is that it 
has increased in rank of importance in Can- 
ada, as measured by value of its output, from 
15th 20 years ago, to 10th 10 years ago, to 
6th last year. — 

So much for this brief picture of the Ca- 
nadian industry. Canada is growing and, al- 
though there is a pause at the present time, 
the prospects for long-term growth continue 
to be excellent and steel ingot capacity is 
predicted to double in the next 20 years. 
This means that the industry will have to 
add some 6 million tons of annual ingot 
capacity at a present day cost of over $2 bil- 
lion. 

This is a very large sum of money, even by 
United States standards. To the Canadian 
industry, it appears colossal and makes the 
whole issue of continuing and expanding 
capital investment a very important long- 
range problem. I believe it is of ranking 
importance to you. 

In attracting a continuing supply of addi- 
tional capital, however, the steel industry 
must assure the investing public: 

First, that its present investment is and 
will be given greatest possible protection 
against shrinkage from inflation, and 

Second, that its fixed assets are replaced 
regularly enough to keep the industry's effi- 
ciency high, its products competitive and its 
investment profitable. 


PROTECTION OF INVESTMENT 


In the United States, and repeatedly from 
this platform, much emphasis has been 
placed in recent years on the profound effect 
of inflation on the steel industry because of 
its exceptionally heavy investment in long 
life plant, and the inadequacy of normal de- 
preciation tax allowances to compensate for 
inflation. 

In spite of the difference in size of our two 
industries, the effect of inflation on plant 
investment has been a common one. To use 
Mr. Fairless’ analogy of 2 years ago, we have 
both been running ‘just as hard as we can 
in trying to stay in the same place. The 
fact that we in Canada have had to start 
further back in the race and have gained a 


little bit in the running, gives us some small , 


license to make a few observations on the 
common problem. 

Inflation seems to be with us as a built-in 
characteristic of our economy. “Most heavy 
equipment in steelworks has a life of at least 
25 years and there has been no time in the 
history of your country or ours when money 
has been as valuable as it was 25 years earlier. 

In the steel industry, money in the form 
of not only plant but also working capital 
and investments (unless they are equity in- 
vestments) is deteriorating in real value 
each year. As the dollar has steadily eroded 
at a recent rate of approximately 5 percent 
a@ year, many words have been written, tabu- 
lations prepared and graphs drawn to meas- 
ure the effect of this erosion on investment 
and reinvestment. To me the simplest and 
most painful conclusion is that the only real 
profits are represented by earnirigs on in- 
vested capital in excess of the first 5 percent 


required to stay even with previous year’s | 


investment values. As the steel industry in 
the last 10 years has earned only a little 
more than 10 percent annually on its in- 


- 
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vestment, the size of the problem Is self-evi- 
dent. 

In protecting investment, we in Canada 
enjoy one distinct advantage over you and 
that is the Canadian Government’s treat- 
ment of depreciation allowances for tax pur- 
poses. 

Up to 1949 we had straight-line deprecia- 
tion tax allowances closely corresponding to 
those in the United States. But, effective 
January 1, 1949, the Canadian Government 
abandoned the concept of straight-line de- 
preciation and adopted a deliberate policy 
whereby the basic rates of depreciation for 
Canadian income-tax purposes are not in- 
tended to reflect the estimated lifetime 
of particular properties involved as is the 
case in the United States. Instead, the 
Canadian Government adopted a reducing 
balance system of depreciation with varying 
percentages of writeoff. Heavy machinery 
and equipment such as coke ovens, iron and 
steelmaking furnices and rolling mills, qual- 
ify for a 20 percent writeoff of the reducing 
balance. This has the effect of making pos- 
sible the recovery, for tax purposes, of more 
than two-thirds of the cost of such facili-* 
ties in 5 years. 

A second important regulation is that, in 
Canada, a full year’s depreciation allowance 
is granted on acquisitions made at any time 
during the year. This enables us, for in- 
stance, to get back 20 cents out of every 
dollar paid during the year on progress pay- 
ments for heavy equipment in the course of 
manufacture. This is particularly helpful 
to the smaller company with limited finan- 
cial resources in planning its capital budgets. 

This is no free ride. There are good rea- 
sons behind such a depreciation philosophy. 
The writing off of the major portion of the 
value of a facility in its early life is con- 
sistent with its increasing obsolescence and 
higher cost of repairs in its later life. The 
allowance of a full year’s depreciation on a 
project, even if not completed, is also sound. 
Once a project is committed, the die is cast, 
the money required is no longer available 
for other purposes and obsolescence sets in 
immediately. In support of both of these 
aspects of depreciation, it must also be rec- 
ognized that the salvage or resale value of 
steelmaking equipment is almost nil; there 
is nothing so useless as a hattery of coke 
ovens or a blast furnice ready for retirement. 
Steel-plant investment must be recovered 
by operation alone. ; 

There is the often repeated criticism that 
liberalizing depreciation allowances robs the 
Government of taxes. Such criticism does 
not properly evaluate the constantly ex- 
panding tax base afforded by an efficient and 
growing steel industry nor the unmeasured 
but substantial additional taxes collected by 
the Government through growing secondary 
steel-using industries well served at fair 
prices. 

We in Canada have heard labor complain 
that higher depreciation allowances have in 
some manner enabled the steel companies to 
grossly understate their earnings. And yet 
the recent modernization and expansion of 
the industry has made possible for the steel- 
workers the highest standard of living of any 
Canadian labor group. 

While the favorable declining balance 
method of depreciation and rates effective in 
Canada is not the same approach as the re- 
investment depreciation method currently 
being studied by the United States steel in- 
dustry, its net effect is similar since 80 per- 
cent. of the investment in plant in Canada 
has been made in the last 10 years—60 per- 
cent in the last 6 years—in dollars already 
much inflated by usual steel industry stand- 
ards. 

REPLACEMENT OF ASSETS AND THE INDUSTRY'S 
EFFICIENCY 

One effect of a favorable depreciation allow- 
ance policy, of course, is that it permits rea- 
sonable planning of replacements. The most 
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impressive feature of the Canadian industry's 
progress has not been its expansion but ity 
replacement and modernization. Today only 
6 percent of coke oven capacity in Canac¢ 
is over 15 years old; only 35 percent of bias; 
furnace capacity is over 15 years old; only 
28 percent of steelmaking capacity is over 19 
years old and the oldest’ blooming mill is 15 
yearsold. The oldest hot strip mill was built 
in 1945, and old or obsolete auxiliary equip. 
ment is the exception. 

This thorough modernization has } 
been made possible by a cash flow from profits 
and from depreciation, depletion and amor. 
tization allowances estimated at almost 16 
percent of sales in the last 10 years. This is 
more than one-third higher than in the 
United States. 

In the last 10 years, the Canadian industry 
has averaged an annual depreciation and 
amortization charge for tax purposes of $9.93 
per ton of ingot capacity while, in the same 
period, in the United States, this has been 
less than half, with an average charge of 
$4.83 per ton. 

The point has been repeatedly made by 
authorities in the United States that the spe- 
cial amortization granted by the United 
States Government has distorted your de- 
preciation picture, since it is rapidly run- 
ning out, and normal depreciation alvne is 
woefully inadequate to meet your needs. 

In both our countries special amortization 
granted as a result of the Korean war has 
distorted property writeoffs, but in Canada 
the high early writeoff characteristic of our 
regulations and continuing reinvestment in 
modernization has. resulted in a rapidly 
growing normal depreciation account. In 


1957 our normal depreciation taken for tax. 


purposes amounted to $10 per ton of ingot 
capacity and this will probably rise with 
increasing investment in the next several 
years. In the United States the total of 
writeoffs claimed has been falling in the last 
several years, and without the special amor- 
tization grants normal depreciation appears 
to have been only about $3.50 per ton in 
1957. 

This is a serious matter for the United 
States industry; 10 years ago you were writ- 
ing off $3.40 per ton of capacity in regular 
depreciation, and today $3.50. On a 25-year 
life at the present rate, you are getting back 
less than $90 per ton of annual ingot capac- 
ity, and yet we all figure today that capacity 
under $300 per annual ton is a real bargain. 
This is a case where almost your entire in- 
dustry is selling your goods at a price well 
under cost. As plant wears out it will be 
exceedingly difficult to dip continually deeper 
into earnings to make up the difference and 
still keep shareholders happy. It will be 
even harder to convince money lenders, that 
the steel industry is competitive with others. 

The depreciation allowance you now obtain 
will not permit the replacement necessaly 
for continuing improvement in efficiency, and 
yet such improvement is absolutely necessaly 
if your industry is to retain its standing. 

For years the United States steel industry 
has been considered preeminent among the 
steel industries of the world, and there # 
some danger of you losing that standing. 
Recently I have had the enlightening and 
disturbing experience of inspecting a Soviet 
steel plant making over 7 million tons of 
ingots annually. Blast furnaces were Pie 
ducing as much as 2,600 tons per day; opel- 
hearth furnaces over 35 tons per hour with- 
out oxygen or blown metal; blooming 


over 300,000 tons per month of ingots; and — 


cross-country merchant mills 60,000 to 80,000 
tons of product monthly. None of this was 
the Soviet industry’s latest equipment. 
= I believe you will agree that a $3.50 
ton depreciation charge is not much 
meeting this type of efficiency. 
The phenomenon of the Canadian 
itself up by its own bootstraps 
be heresy to accounting purists, but the 
ernization which has resulted has 
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prime reason for improved efficiency and 
petter profit margins for the Canadian steel 
ucers. 

We have had 10 years of experience with 
depreciation-tax regulations more favorable 
than your own, The experience has been 
enlightening and has been the means of a 
very real improvement in Canadian steel 

. We look back with no regret to 
abandonment of the old regulations and, in 
consequence, look forward with far greater 
confidence to the constructive years ahead. 





Resolutions Pertaining to the Preservation 
of the National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 21, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following resolutions adopted by the 
United States conference of governors 
on May 21, 1958: 


A RESOLUTION PERTAINING TO THE PRESERVA- 
TION OF THE NATIONAL GUARD 


Whereas the National Guard Bureau of the 
Departments of the Army and Air Force was 
established by the Congress for the express 
purpose of enabling the States and Territo- 
ries to deal therewith on matters pertaining 
to the National Guard and to provide a 
channel of communication between depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States and Territories on such 
matters; and ; 

Whereas in recent years there has been an 

' evident trend within the Department of De- 
fense to downgrade and bypass the National 
Guard Bureau, thereby reducing its effec- 
tiveness in presenting State and Terrifory 
viewpoint on National Guard matters; and 

Whereas, the proposed plan to reorganize 
the Department of Defense grants to the 
Secretary of Defense vastly increased pow- 
ers which could be used to eliminate the 
National Guard Bureau and the Chief there- 
of: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the conference Of governors 
assembled in the city of Bal Harbour, Fia., 
May 18-21, 1958, That the Congress amend 
the proposed Department of Defense reor- 
ganization plan so that the National Guard 
Bureau and its Chief may not be transferred, 





\ Teassigned, abolished, or consolidated with 


any other Bureau or Agency and shall re- 
main the Bureau through which the De- 
partments must deal with the several States 
and Territories on matters affecting or per- 
taining to the National Guard and provide 
further that the Chief of the Natiénal Guard 
Bureau shall function directly with the 
Chief of Staff, Army, and Chief of Staff, Air 
Force, and be the principal adviser thereto 
on all matters pertaining to the National 


~ Guard; be it further 


Resolved, That the secretary of this con- 
ference transmit copies of this resolution to 
the presient of the Senate and Speaker of 
the House of ves of the Con- 
gress of the United States, the chairmen of 
the Armed Services Committees of the Con- 
Bress, and the Secretary of Defense. 


NaTIonaL GUARD 


Whereas the dual role of the National 
cognized and established in the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
Tequires that it effectively serve ‘the needs 
Sf the States in time of peace as well as 
of the Nation in time of war; and 
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Whereas the realities of modern defense 
requirements dictate that- the National 
Guard be established on a basis which will 
enable it to adequately serve the States as 
an immediately available defense and retal- 
iatory force, in the interval prior to effective 
national mobilization, in the event of a sur- 
prise attack; and 

Whereas national policies currently pro- 
posed, if fully implemented, will drastically 
reduce the capability of the guard to meet 
its dual responsibility to the States, Terri- 
tories, and the Nation; and 

Whereas said policies were developed and 
announced without prior consultation with 
and approval of the governors to the detri- 
ment of the rights and interests of the sev- 
eral States and Territories: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the 50th meeting of the gover- 
nors’ conference assembled this 20th day 
of May 1958, in the city of Bal Harbour, Fla., 
That— : 

1. The governors are opposed to unilateral 
Federal action concerning the National 
Guard, both Army and Air, and oppose any 
reduction in strength or units of the Na- 
tional Guard without prior consultation and 
approval of the States acting by and through 
the governors thereof; 

2. The Army National Guard be main- 
tained and supported at a strength of not 
less than 400,000; 

3. The Army National Guard be immedi- 
ately reorganized to the pentomic concept; 

4. The 27 Army National Guard divisions 
be retained and that those divisional units 
rendered surplus under the reorganization 
together with all other existing nondivisional 
units be converted to the type units required 
by the Army’s troop unit basis for mobiliza- 
tion; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the con- 
ference transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President of the United States and the 
Secretary of Defense urging immediate con- 
sideration and that copies hereof be also 
transmitted to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tivesof the Congress of the United States. 





. Along the Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 3, 1958 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from the West Central Min- 
nesota Daily Tribune of May 14, 1958, 
entitled “Along the Way,” and an article 
from this. paper which prompted this 
editorial: 

ALONG THE WAY 
(By O. B. A.) 

On this page will be found’an interesting 
story about a railroad fireman who averted 
disaster when the engineer collapsed. 

It is very appropriate at this time when 
there is a strike on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 

The railway contends that the fireman is 
unnecessary on the diesel engine. And this 
position was upheld by a Royal commission. 

So the cafriers issued an ultimatum that 
firemen must go. The union used its only 
recourse of strike and this walkout occurred 
on Sunday last. 

Naturally there is a grand argument as to 
whether the fireman is needed or not in the 
proper operation and safety of a train. 
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The Canadian controversy is a test case— 
@ guinea pig on the issue. American rail- 
ways are watching. If the Canadian road 
wins, chances are the same elimination of 
firemen on American roads will be at- 
tempted. 

But back to the story on this page—read 
it again and won’t you agree that there is 
much argument supporting the union’s posi- 
tion? 

And as a passenger on a train or the 
public which would be imperiled by an en- 
gineer alone piloting a speeding train we 
should be concerned. 

The fireman it appears is trained in diesel 
operation, he is usually a younger man, 
more alert—takes over in an emergency. 

Much like our airliners which have a co- 
pilot as both an operational as well as a 
safety measure. 

Seems to us that removal of a second man 
in the cab is dangerous economy. 

Imagine an incapacitated engineer alone 
in the cab—helpless as a rushing train of 
tremendous weight hurls wild and uncon- 
trolled over the rails. 

It is a strange thing indeed that so often 
it has been found that safety measures 
have had to be wrung from management. 

No wonder government itself has had to 
step in and force employing groups to adopt 
safety measures which they should insti- 
tute themselves without being told. 

With our longer trains and their gigan- 
tic impact, lessened stoppage curbs, cross- 
ings to be watched ever more carefully in 
our motoring age—a second man in the 
cab is needed more than ever. 

Railroads complain of some financial dif- 
ficulties but perhaps their remedy may be 
in other costs and departments than at the 
expense of adequate personnel in charge 
of the train, 





AN ENGINEER .COLLAPSES, FIREMAN AVERTS 
DISASTER 


La JuntTA, Coto., April 7——A dramatic new 
example of how a possible disaster was 
averted because of the presence of a fireman 
in the locomotive cab occurred here 
recently. 

Engineer H. Riedesel, 65, of Denver, suf- 
fered a stroke as he was piloting the east- 
bound Santa Fe passenger train No. 200 at 
65 miles an hour at Fowler near here. Fire- 
man V. A. Manning quickly brought the 
train to a stop. 

An amazing feature is that the first news 
story on the incident, carried in the 
Tribune-Demoerat of La Junta, Colo., said 
“the engineer was able to bring the train 
to a halt before he lost consciousness.” 
This was the account given to the paper by 
the Santa Fe management. 

When the crewmen on the train saw that 
story, they were shocked by the distortion. 
J. H. Abbott, local chairman of lodge 328 of 
the Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen at 
La Junta, and Manning, who is sccretary- 
treasurer of that lodge, dropped up to the 
Tribune-Democrat and gave the editor the 
facts as they occurred. 

The next day the paper showed its fair- 
ness by carrying another story under the 
headline, “Fowler Incident Cited as Reason 
for Need of Firemen on Diesels.” 


This story told how the “dead mari’s 
pedal” failed because Riedesel, in slumping 
over, kept his weight on it. That pedal 
stops a train only when the engineer’s pres- 
sure on it is released. Manning halted the 
train with the brake valve, and then 
brought the train into La Junta. There, 
Riedesel was rushed to a hospital by 
ambulance. 

Abbott made the further point that just 
a few miles from the spot where the engi- 
neer collapsed there is a 70-mile-per-hour 
curve—and “had there been no fireman to 
stop the train ,it eould possibly have accel- 
erated to from 90 to 100 miles per hour 
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around the curve, with a possible resulting 
derailment.” 

“This incident proves why the presence 
of a fireman in the engine cab is an essen- 
tial safety precaution,” Abbott told the 
Tribune-Democrat. (From Labor publica- 
tion.) 





Small-Business Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 21, 1958 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I wish to include a recent letter 
I received from Mr. J: E. Stovall, of 
Douglas, Ga., regarding small-business 
legislation. 

The letter follows: 

Dovuatas, GA., April 24, 1958. 
Hon. Iris F. BiiTcu, 
Member of Congress, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSWOMAN: I am chairman 
of the legislative committee of the National 
Independent Dairies Association, a group of 
small dairy products processors who have 
been organized for a little more than a year 
now and have their principal office at suite 
401-5 1627 K Street NW., in Washington, 
D. C. 

We have retained Mr. D. C. “Scott” Daniel 
as our general counsel and executive vice 
president. Mr. Daniel has had a wealth of 
experience with the problems of small busi- 
ness through his years of work in the Federal 
Trade Commission as trial attorney and sec- 
retary and executive director. 

At our annual meeting, just concluded in 
Washington, I made the following report of 
the legislative committee which I quote (in 
part): 

“Ladies and gentlemen, this association 
Was organized for a purpose. We have 
troubles and we want to do something about 
those troubles. There are several avenues 
down which we will travel in accomplishing 
our purpose. 

“My personal statement of our purpose 
may be expanded or rephrased but, simply 
put, we are organized to ‘create a better at- 
mosphere in which we independent dairy 
processors may try to survive and earn a 
lving.’ 

“One of the avenues to travel down, or 
up—to Capitol Hill—is the Legislative Ave- 
nue. Some things need to be done by our 
Congress. 

“We independents have been mistreated 
and knocked about so badly, so hard, and so 
long that the thought, the very thought, 
that there is any relief, that somebody might 
help us, that we even have any rights to sur- 
vive, has almost been forgotten. We are told 
that the mass distribution of goods at lowest 
cost to consumer is an end worthy of what- 
ever means may be required to accomplish it, 
whether it be the concentration of the eco- 
nomic power of the United States in the 
hands of about 1,500 managers of giant cor- 
porations, who couldn’t even control the vote 
of their own wives, or the relegation of for- 
mer local independent business people to the 
front seats on the porch of the poorhouse. 

“On the other hand, we are told that the 
price of these mass distributed goods must 
be raised against the consumer almost an- 
nually because of the seesaw cost of living 
wage increases, and artificial obsolescence 
theories. 


> 
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“The news is always about big contracts 
for big business and about the comings and 
goings of the heads of big business—about 
the opinions of the heads of big business as 
to whether business is headed up or into a 
depfession—about the appointment of big 
business people to big Government jobs, so 
that we have almost become ashamed to 
think we have any rights. 

“But we do have rights, these rights are not 
to be handed to us on a silver platter—they 
must be worked for, even fought for. We 
have as much right to live, to live well, to 
own property, to try to make a profit, as 
union leaders, the farmer, the laborer, the big 
corporation managers, and owners, or anyone 
else. 

“So let’s assert our rights. Let’s impress 
our Congress with our rights, our desires, our 
needs; the injustices, the mistreatment, the 
fact that we are slowly but fast being driven 
out of the market place. 

“I have here a program—not all inclusive— 
not everything you would like—but a pro- 
gram which is a starter—a good start. It is 
something that is already in the mill. The 
bills to implement this program have already 
been introduced, Hearings have been held 
or are being held. Our own organization has 
had its president and its executive secretary 
in Washington earlier this year to testify 
about some of this or maybe most of this. 
They are going over to the Hill Thursday to 
testify about more of this. I hope some more 
of you can go with them. It will show our 
interest and our need. 

“Now here is what I submit to you for our 
primary support in Federal legislation and I 
will discuss it briefly later and at length with 
any of you. Do you wish to write notes? 

“S. 11 and H. R. 11: Called equality of op- 
portunity bill relating to the good faith de- 
fense under Robinson-Patman Act. 

“S. 1356: Places meatpackers under Federal 
Trade Commission jurisdiction as to their 
selling practices. 

“S. 3079 and H. R. 10243: Makes section 3 
of the Robinson-Patman Act a part of the 
antitrust laws. Puts teeth into Robinson- 
Patman Act. 

“H. R. 10345: Establishes small business 
capitol bank system without cost to Federal 
Government. 

“H. R. 9557: 

“1. Reduce income tax on first $25,000 of 
corporate income from 30 percent to 20 per- 
cent. 

“2. Allow accelerated depreciation on used 
equipment bought during year up to a value 
of $50,000. 

“3. Allow a deduction against income rang- 
ing up to $30,000 for the increase in addi- 
tional business investment during the year. 
This covers fixed or capital assets used in 
business and stock in trade for sale to cos- 
tomers. 

“4. Would- permit a small corporation 
meeting thé specifications to choose to be 
taxed as a partnership. Does not allow 
changing back and forth by same ownership. 

“5. Permits installment payment of es- 
tate tax up to 10 years if half or more of the 
assets of the estate is in stock or investm€nt 
in a closely held business enterprise of 25 
or less owners. 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen, let’s formulate 


& plan to get our ideas over to Congress, let’s - 


hand them a handwritten and signed note 
on Tuesday night saying ‘We-urge your sup- 
port for these bills." Then as many of you as 
possible can please stay and visit your Con- 
gressmen and Senators and visit early in the 
morning before ‘they go to committee meet- 
ings and before the Congress meets at 
‘Try to impress them and their staff with your 
need and the reasons for it, and your feelings 
about it, and then when you get home write 
them a letter to remind them. : 

“Now suppose that this business slump 


~~ 
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that we are in should not get better soon 
or fast. Don’t you think that if these bills 
were passed now you could go home with- 
much more confidence than you came here 
with? 

“If you knew that the big companies were 
going to be more afraid to indulge in these 
unfair trade practices, to discriminate among 
their and your customers to your damage; if 
you knew that the meatpackers who proc- 
ess and sell dairy products were going 
to be under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission with a law which had 
teeth in it even up to treble damages, would 
you go home a lot more cheerful? 

“If you could go home feeling that there 
really is a place in our economy for small 
business and that we are not destined to 
pass out of the picture eventually as we have 
been repeatedly reminded—even by Mr. Kal- 
tenborn by implication on a recent TV pro- 
gram and that in recognition ‘of this fact 
Congress was Willing to set up a small busi- 
ness capital bank system patterned some- 
what after the Federal Land Bank System; 
but seeking participation of local banks in 
its loans, do you think you would feel or 
talk depression? 

“Would it give you confidence to improve 
your buBSiness, to work harder and more ef- 
ficiently, if you could know that when you 
are gone your heirs would have up to 10 
years to pay the estate tax; or that you could 
take a little more depreciation on purchases 
of second-hand equipment or that you could 
invest more in your business, maybe build a 
new building or add cold storage rooms and 
have a deduction against your income fora 
part of it? Or that you could try to lower 
the tax burden by the partnership method 
and still remain a corporation 

“Well, gentlemen, we have a good chance 
now to do our part. Don’t you think your 
fellow businessman back home would be more 
confident and would try harder and maybe 
risk a little more money and effort if these 
things were true facts? “ 

“Well, then, when you get back home go 
before the Rotary and Kiwanis and Lions 
and Exchange Clubs and the others you be- 
long to and before the chamber of com- 
merce and any other meeting and boldly get 
up and talk this program for small business 
and put it in the newspaper and on. the 
radio, and if you do it will not only be help- 
ing to talk ourselv2s out of the depression 
news stories and predictions of the guessers, 

“Do not worry too much that the oil in- 
dustry or the large corporations in our own 
industry will go broke if S. 11 and H. R. 11 
are passed. This merely puts them back 
where they were before the Supreme Court 
broke the back of the Robinson-Patman Act. 
in 1954 with the decision that good-faith 
price cutting and discrimination is legal re- - 
gardless of whether it creates monopoly oF 
restrains trade or competition. 

“Fellows, let’s make the effort; let’s make 
the time and money we are spending in this 
association worthwhil€. Let's get going.” 

Mrs. Burcu, I submit this report to you 
for your usual serious consideration with the 
hope that you will view it with favor and 
support the legislative pregram. 

With reference to the reasons in specific 
detail for each one of the bills, I would be 
glad to discuss with you or write you. 2 

I thank you very much for your profound 
interest in the problems of your constituents 
and look forward to seeing you in our dis- 


trict. ‘ 
Respectfully, > 
J. E. STOVALL, - 
Representing Coffee County Creamery, — 
Manufacturers of Super Sue Jce 
Cream. 
Dovc.as, Ga, 
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1958 
Tax Relief for Small-Business Firms Is 
Desperately Needed 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN-ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 3, 1958 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, there 


is a great need for this Congress to take: 


decisive and constructive action toward 


improving the climate in which small 


business operates today. In my con- 
gressional district the small-business 
firms are confronted with serious prob- 
lems as they face the effects of this re- 
cession with its unemployment, reduced 


‘ purchasing power of the consumer, and 


inflation. ‘These problems today have 
simply aggravated the difficulties they 
have encountered for years and for 
which only Congress can grant relief. 

Back in March 1957, in cooperation 
with the small-business men of my con- 
gressional district, I introduced H. R. 
5704, a bill to establish corporate income 
tax rates at 22 percent normal tax and 
30 percent surtax. This bill amends sec- 
tion 2 of the 1954 Internal Revenue Code 
and lowers the normal tax rate on all 
taxable corporate income from 30 to 22 
percent and increases the surtax rate 
from 22 to 30 percent on taxable income 
in excess of $25,000. 

My bill, H. R. 5704, which has been 
pending before the House Ways and 
Means Committee since the spring of 
1957, is identical to several bills. intro- 
duced in the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives during this Congress and is 
in keeping with the general desire-on 
the part of many Members who are in- 
terested, as I am, in legislating imme- 
diate tax relief for the little-business 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, of the 4% million busi- 
ness concerns in the United States only 
200,000 of this number can be considered 
as big business, which means that 95 
percent of all the business concerns in the 
United States are classified as small 
business. These small businesses repre- 
sent between 40 and 50 percent of the 
total dollar business of the Nation’s 
Manufacturing, oe retailing, 
and service firms. the standpoint 
of employment, out renal the approximate 
39 million employed by the Nation’s busi- 
hess concerns, nearly 22 million have 
jobs with small business where the em- 
Ployment is less than 500 employees. 

As already mentioned the little-busi- 
hess man is having his trouble and surely 
before adjournment of this Congress. the 
House Ways and Means Committee will 
take affirmative action on legislation of 
the type of my bill H. R. 5704, as well 
as other tax relief proposals which have 


» These legislative measures will ex- 
tend accelerated depreciation formulas 
to used property, give favorable tax 
treatment for losses on small-business 


stock, permit partnership tax 
corporations, and 


treatment 
for small finally allow 


‘installment payment of estate taxes. 
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All of these legislative suggestions, Mr. 
Speaker, which include my own bill H. R. 
5704, are designed to assist the little- 
business man in keeping his head above 
water during these trying days. As is 
often said the small-business man is the 
backbone of‘our economy and to neglect 
him in his hour of need is simply adding 
strength to the present economic reces- 
sion. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, the eyes of 
the small-busines men of the Nation are 
focused on the 85th Congress and like all 
Americans they approve of the effort 
that is being made to meet the Nation’s 
international and national problems. It 
is, however, their sincere desire for this 
Congress to take a look at their problem 
and grant them the type of relief that 
only Congress can authorize. 

They know as we do that one of the 
real threats to the economy of our Nation 
is the inability of small-business con- 
cerns to retain earnings and plow them 
back into business for the purpose of 
creating employment and stabilizing the 
economy of the Nation. 

Therefore, it is my ardent hope that 
we will get action on this very important 
legislation before the adjournment of the 
85th Congress late this summer. 
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Hospitality of the Chinese Community in 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, May 23, 1958, I had the pleasure of 
joining those of our colleagues and their 
families who went to New York City on 
the 1958 congressional tour. The hos- 
pitable Chinese community of New York 
extended a most enthusiastic welcome. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the address delivered on that oc- 
casion by K. G. Lee, president of the 
Chinese Consolidated Benevolent Asso- 
ciation: 

New Yorr, N. Y., May 23, 1958. 

Honorable Members of Congress, ladies, 
and gentlemen, on “behalf of the Chinese 
Consolidated Benevolent Association repre- 
senting over 40,000 Chinese in the greater 
New York area, may I take this opportunity 
of extending to you our warmest greetings. 
The Chinese community is deeply honored 
on this occasion, for your visit is more than 
just a social gathering—it has a deeper and 
miore far-reaching significance. It is a prac- 
tical demonstration of how a government, by 
and for the people, really operates. By your 
gracious gesture in visiting us, in getting to 
know us better, and learning our views and 
opinions, you have demonstrated an aware- 
ness and an appreciation for the essence of a 
democratic system. Such a system is de- 
pendent upon effective communication of 
ideas from the electorate to its leaders. May 
we, then, on this occasion, take the liberty of 

dee athe ie Geacien enn ee 
desires, and aspirations which we com- 
‘mend to you for your consideration. 
_1, America is a Nation of ts and 
our strength lies in the fact that people of 
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different faiths, races, and creeds are able to 
utilize their diverse talents and dedicate 
them to the service of our country. We, 
Americans of Chinese ancestry, are proud of 
our contribution to the national welfare. 
Being an essentially immigrant group, we 
‘are naturally concerned with legislation 
which deals with immigration. We note 
with approval the current bill introduced by 
the Honorable Prancis E. WaLTerR, which 
passed the House Judiciary Committee on 
April 22. This bill would provide for a 
method of granting permanent residence to 
all aliens of good moral character who en- 
tered this country prior to June 28, 1940, 
regardless of the legality of the alien’s origi- 
nal entry. The purpose and spirit of this 
bill are indeed laudable for aliens, who may 
have originally entered illegally, but who 
have since lived in the United States many 
years, have led exemplary lives, and who have 
contributed their skills and services to the 
United States, should be granted a perma- 
nent home here. However, we feel that this 
bill should be liberalized to cover persons 
who came in prior to.1950. The reason for 
this is to provide relief for many deserving 
Chinese aliens including scholars, scientists, 
and stanch anti-Communists who, because 
of the Communist conquest of the mainland, 
were forced to flee to the United States in 
1949 and 1950. Some of these persons came 
in on temporary visas, some as seamen, and 
others came in illegally. However, since they 
have been here, they have comported them- 
selves in a law-abiding manner and have not 
abused the hospitality of the Nation which 
offered them refuge. 

We feel that, if the bill is amended to 
include entrant aliens up to 1950, it will be 
in accord with sound humanitarian princi- 
ples and reaffirm this Nation’s desire to help 
those unfortunate victims of Communist 
oppression. 

2. We were heartened by the efforts of the 
President of the United States and Con- 
gress in recognizing the need to assist those 
persons who have the courage and the 
strength to fight against communism by of- 
fering permanent residence to some 30,000 
valiant Hungarians who fought in the mem- 
orable Hungarian uprising. However, we 
feel that the fight against communism is 
not conducted in any single geographic lo- 
cality but is a worldwide struggle. In this 
respect we should not forget that among our 
earliest fighters against communism were the 
thousands of Chinese persons, who gave up 
their homes and possessions, left loved ones 
in the mainland of China and fled to Hong 
Kong and surrounding areas, rather than to 
serve under Communist masters. These 
thousands of refugees in Hong Kong and 
Macao are in terrible distress and are in dire 
need of aid and assistance and most of all 
& place where they can make a home, earn 
& livelihood and continue their fight against 
communism. We urge therefore that spe- 
cial legislation be passed to provide special 
immigration privileges for these refugees. 

3. Next, we urge that United States don- 
tinue its morally sound and righteous posi- 
tion in opposing the admission of Red China 
to the United Nations. A government such 
as Communist China, which is totally bereft 
of decency and regard for the individual and 
irresponsible to its obligations as a nation, is 
not entitled to a place in a respectable com- 
munity of nations. 

In closing then; may we again thank you 
for the honor of paying us this visit. We 
will always cherish this as one of the most 
memorable days in the history of our com- 
munity. 

Sincerely, 
K. G. Lez, 
President, Chinese Consolidated 
Benevolent Association, 
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General Motors: Exhibit A of American 
Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 3, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the text of a tribute speech given on 
April 10, 1958, by Mr. R. Perry Shorts, 
chairman of the board of the Second Na- 
tional Bank of Saginaw. The occasion 
for Mr. Shorts’ speech was the General 
Motors golden anniyersary luncheon 
sponsored by the United Service Clubs, 
of Saginaw, Mich. I believe the Mem- 
bers of Congress will find Mr. Shorts’ 
comments on General Motors as Exhibit 
A of American Free Enterprise to be a 
most interesting example of the achieve- 
ments which can be attained under 
American free enterprise. I certainly 
agree with Mr. Shorts that capital, labor, 
and brains must work together to main- 
tain our economy and to stimulate its 
growth: 
GENERAL Motors: Exuisit A or AMERICAN 

FREE ENTERPRISE 


(Tribute by R. Perry Shorts) 


This is a happy occasion—because every- 
body likes birthday parties. They refiect 
god fellowship at its best. And I’m doubly 
glad right now that I had sense enough to 
jot down my remarks—because I’m no pub- 
lic speaker and can’t face a crowd like this 
without a strong tendency toward total 
paralysis. 

This large gathering of representative citi- 
zens from all the walks of life, is evidence 
enough that we love Saginaw and want to 
pay deserving tribute to an organization 
which has contributed so much to our eco- 
nomic welfare. We are here to celebrate 
and commemorate the golden anniversary of 
General Motors—which now builds “A car 
for every purse and purpose.” This great 
corporation was sired by Michigan men and 
reared right here in our own home State— 
and now that it has survived the ups and 
downs of business life for 50 years (through 
10 depressions, large and small), we want 
to join in the celebration. 

I don’t have to search the history books 
to learn about General Motors. I was here 
when it was born—and am here on this an- 
niversary—a living witness of both occasions. 
And every time I think of the amazing story 
of this corporation—I marvel at America and 
the unlimited opportunities afforded us all 
in this wonderful country of ours. 

In 1908, William C. Durant, of Flint (well 
known to some of us), had a good idea, and 
that idea was General Motors. He induced 
the 355 owners of Oldsmobile, Buick, Cadil- 
lac, and Oakland (now Pontiac) to join him 
and make more money by developing his 
idea. Two years later, the Jackson-Church- 
Wilcox Co., of Saginaw (now the steering 
gear division, headed by our genial “Bud” 
Doerfner)—joined the GM family. Then in 
1919, the Saginaw Malleable Iron Co.—(now 
Central Foundry division, headed by our 
own James H. Smith whom we affection- 
ately call Jim)—joined the organization. 
And, today, General Motors has plants in 17 
countries and is the largest industrial cor- 
poration in the world. 


That is the amazing story of hbw one 
man with an idea, other _fmen with “risk 
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capital” and a few hundred good workmen, 
went into partnership, and they all pros- 


pered—and in the process 718,000 stock~-’ 


holders ‘(including over 300,000 women) are 
now being benefited, and new jobs have 
been created for 588,000 employees (includ- 
ing about 15,000 right here in Saginaw). 
And outside of the corporation itself, there 
are 26,000 suppliers, 18,000 dealers, and 
hundreds of bankers everywhere. These 
startling statistics clearly show how new 
wealth, new business and new jobs all grew 
out of Mr. Durant’s one idea. Some say 
that “money does all the talking’—but we 
know now that it whispers reverently in the 
presence of a good idea. 

Here, and right in front of our eyes, we 
have seen the American free enterprise sys- 
tem working at its best—a combination of 
capital and labor and brains—and through 
its countrywide operation, prosperity has 
been passed around among millions of our 
people and we have become the strongest 
nation on the earth. Why, any man who 
has saved $100 can now buy one or more 
shares in almost any corporation in America, 
Critics attack our free enterprise system, 
but no one attacks the standards of living 
it provides—broadcast ownership, highest 
wages, shortest hours, lowest prices, and the 
greatest abundance of the good things of 
life. A way back in ancient times, Horace 
the wise old philosopher, said, “If a better 
system is thine, impart it; if not, make use 
of mine.” This is America’s challenge to 
the world today. 

Furthermore, under our system, you and 
I can employ other men of outstanding abil- 
ity to work for us. Of course, no man is 
rich enough to hire Harlow Curtice as his 
employee—but he can indirectly accomplish 
this very result by buying some General Mo- 
tors’ stock. From that moment on Harlow 
Curtice is working for him, and he will 
receive his full share of the fruits of his 
labors. Confidentially—all of these GM peo- 
ple have been working for me and my family 
for years. They don't know it—and I haven’t 
said anything about it for fear of starting 
another congressional investigation (it 
doesn’t take much these days)—but I owe 
it to them now to say that they have con- 
tributed a magnificent performance in top 
management, and we have greatly enjoyed 
our dividends (both cash and _ stock). 
They’ve been paid for their labors and their 
brains, and we’ve been paid for our risk cap- 
ital. That’s fair enough—and that’s free 
enterprise. 

Right now in America (as Ben Fairless 
says), we have an economic system that beats 
socialism and communism a mile; where the 
workers themselves can even buy control of 
their own corporations—and do it without 
any bloody revolution. All our workers would 
have to do is to save their money and buy 
the corporations they want to own. For 
example, if the 262,000 employees of” the 
United States Steel Corp. (who have struck 
5 times since World War II) would just lay 
aside $20 a week, they could buy the’ con- 
troling interest of the whole corporation in 
less than 7 years’ time. They could then 
fire their present bosses, elect their own 
board of directors and raise their wages every 
Saturday night. Perhaps they would then 
be surprised to learn that their real em- 
ployers were not their bosses at all, but the 
customers who buy their products—and if 
their wages ran their prices up too high, 
it wouldn’t be long before they would lose 
first their customers, then their jobs, and 
finally their investments too. 


almost everything 
out of the market. Abraham Lincoln once 
Oe ee are all 
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see “the handwriting on the wall” and 
want to get ready for a “rainy day.” - They 
know that depression can hurt many of us, 
but inflation can ruin all of us—and low. 
income groups would suffer both first and 
worst. Our biggest problem now is the de. 
fense of the dollar (or rather our 42 cents) 
—for what good will a barrel of money do 
us if it won’t buy a loaf of bread. I say 
now what Vice President Marshall said in 
the small depression of 1914—‘‘What this 
country needs most today is a good 5-cent 
cigar.” 

There’s just as much money now as there 
ever was but the people have stopped buy- 
ing—and sellers can’t sell when buyers won’t 
buy. I’ve muddled through a dozen of these 
depressions, and regardless of all the theory- 
talk of the economists, I’ve always noticed 
that every depression starts when prices get 
so high that the public stops buying—(and 
I’ve seen some depressions get so bad that 
even the “dead beats” who never intended 
to pay, stopped buying). And I’ve also no- 
ticed that after a distressing period of merg- 
ers, unemployment and nervous breakdowns, 
prices always come down again, bargains 
begin to appear, and then the public starts 
buying—a lit here and a fittle there— 
and at that very moment the next prosper- 
ity begins. 

Of course, labor leaders are now shouting 
that a quick way to cure this recession is 
to increase wages and purehasing power, 
but they don’t even attempt to explain why 
this slump started only last summer when 
both wages and purchasing power were the 
highest in the country’s history. And even 
today with rapidly increasing savings, rec- 
ord-breaking purchasing power is now avail- 
able whenever the people decide to use it, 
Lower prices and salesmanship are what we 
need right now—for they make sales and 
sales make jobs. If history repeats itself, 
this recession won’t end until prices come 
down enough to restore confidence and in- 
duce the public to start buying again. 

All of which goes to show that capital 
and labor and brains must work together to 
keep business on an even keel. Labor can't 
get anywhere without capital—capital can’t 
get anywhere without labor—and neither 
can get anywhere without brains. They are 
all “bound round with a woolen string”’— 
whether they like it or not—and so let us 
hope that some day these three great forces 
will get together and work out a formula 
which ‘will stop this never-ending wage 
price-spiral and insure peaceful, economic 
progress for us all. Here, perhaps, is the 
most important scientific research problem 
of the day. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, just one more 
thought and Iam through. You and I know 
that it is free enterprise~ that has made 
America strong—and yet we find among Us 
so-called liberals who are constantly fighting 
for Government ownership, and will. never 
‘be happy until every industry and public 
utility is owned and run by thé Government. 
And all this in spite of the fact that history 
records not one single case where govern- 


ment planning ever raised the standards of — 


living of any people. 
We know that there is more danger in big 
government than in big business—and that 
it is free enterprise that builds our citits, 
our rivers, erects our schools afd 


bridges, 7 
our churches, furnishes our jobs, and gives — 
o7eey mane NOD F0.siae ORG ee, his Se 


of God’s blessings to mankind. And we also 


know that the best friend of the people ® 


iticlan and not the Gov 
usinessmen of America whose 


not the 
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ance—and we wish for General Motors (our 
exhibit A of American free enterprise), many 
happy returns of the day, 





Lawrence, Mass., New Bridge 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 15, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting article 
which appeared in the Boston Sunday 
Globe, on May 25, 1958: 

LAWRENCE’S New Brince: 12-LANE Dovsie 
Decker To Cross MERRIMA Friv—E Mi.- 
LION DoLLAR RovuTE 110 FrREEwAY SPAN 
Wirt Link Crry WrrHh NorTH ANDOVER 


(By John J. McKoney 


A new bridge will soon cross the Merri- 
mack River connecting Lawrence with North 
Andover. The cost: $5 ose goa 

Some think of it as just a bridge, com- 
pleting a lacing of five structures spanning 
the river, but to many this Lawrence-North 
Andover Bridge means a lot more. 

A bridge at this point on the river even 
10 years ago was as dream stuff. 
Those who worked hard to bring it about 
see vast changes taking place on both sides 
of the river. 

On Lawrence’s end of the structure there 
is opportunity for urban redevelopment. It 
will stop the Union-Canal Streets bottle- 
neck, sending beach traffic away from the 
burdened Duck Bridge. It will accommo- 
date Greater Lawrence’s widening industrial 
radius on the go-and-come of hundreds of 
plant workers. 

Although independent of it, the bridge is 
designed to become part of the route 110 
freeway. ere 

Happy about it all is Representative John 
C. Bresnahan, who waged a 5-year effort to 
make the bridge a reality. 

“From the time ground is broken it will 
be 18 months, perhaps a good 2 years, be- 
fore it is completed,” he said. “A one-tier 
bridge would cost $3 million. To make it 
two tiers costs another million. Approaches 
to the structure add the fifth million 


s. 

“Engineers are expected to file a favorable 
report on terrain conditions and stresses 
which the land areas on either side must 
withstand. In the next 6 months home- 
Owners whose properties are involved will 
be notified. 

“Bids will be called for probably in August 
or September after certain conditions preced- 
ent to contract can be ironed out. Plans 
are in the hands of E. Pichel, Inc. consulting 
engineers. 

“There will be 6 lanes on each level, 3 in 
each direction, with a 6-foot dividing strip. 
Approaches at either end will tie in with 
traffic routes.” 

FIFTY ACRES IN LAWRENCE - 

Albert Mello, location’ engineer of the Mas- 
Sachusetts Department of Public Works, said 
that two single would not work out 
48 well as the double decker idea. About 50 
acres will be on the Lawrence side 
of the bridge. In North Andover a smaller 
area will be involved. 

Plans call for the 
oo just east of the Meadowbrook laun- 
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“Bids on the construction of the bridge 
Will be called for sometime in midsummer,” 
Representative Bresnahan says. “I call this 
good news for the community.” 

The fate of the structure as proposed ran 
the gamut of many situations through the 
years. Although it had met the approval 
of a series of department of public works 
commissioners, it ran into a series of un- 
expected delays. 

But it seems that bridges never did come 
easily in Lawrence. 

Ask anyone to name the most historic 
structure and they will, probably say the 
Lawrence Dam that set the Merrimack 
River currents whirling against the mill- 
wheel paddles. 

But before the dam by over 50 years the 
“Andover Bridge” was the most important 
public structure Greater Lawrence had. It 
drew residents of both sides of the river 
into a closely knit community. 


FERRIES BEFORE 1793 


Up to 1793 ferries were used. That first 
bridge set on wooden piers, lasted 9 years 
and went crashing into the river under the 
weight of a drove of cattle. 
washed away in a freshet 4 years later. In 
1852 a great flood carried away the tollhouse 
and south abutment. In 1868 it became 
part of what we know as Route 28, present 
site of the O'Leary span. 

The location of the early bridge was most 
unfavorable—near to the dam and exposed 
to spells of dryness and moisture. An iron 
bridge replaced it in 1881. 

Proprietors of the first bridge had compe- 
tition. Other parties petitioned the legisla- 
ture for another bridge farther upstream. 
It came out in a hearing that the original 
structure had cost $12,000. 

In 28 years the cost had been $29,000 more 
with only $15,000 gathered in tolls. Added 
to this were freshet costs of $6,000. The 
proprietors were convinced of the futility 
of wooden bridges. 

Probably Asa Pettingell, the toll gatherer 
did not die rich. He, with his wife as as- 
sistant, drew. a yearly salary of $33.33. 

The easterly Duck Bridge, originally 
wooden and twice burned, was built in 1854 
under a State charter given John D. Cabot 
and others. It was a toll bridge until 1868 
and was replaced in 1888 by a sturdy iron 
structure in the administration of Mayor 
.Alexander B. Bruce. : 

In the flood of 1935, mild compared to 
the one that came the next year, three 
strands gave way and bridge tender George 
E. Clark was cited for heroism in saving the 
lives of 65 persons. Clark has been tender 
for 34 years. Various bills have been pre- 
sented Congress for national recognition of 
his public service. 

Forty years ago there was strong support 
for the erection of a bridge at a point near 
the old Toye ice houses on the river. It 
failed. 

After a half century of promotion the 
1,500-foot Joseph W. Casey bridge at mid- 
Lawrence, built of reinforced concrete, was 
completed in 1918. The cost with canal 
bridge approaches was $1,253,696. It took the 
place of the old Boston and Lowell Bridge. 
But hundreds of millworkers preferred to 
walk the dangerous railroad ties over the 
river than the picket-fenced wooden side- 
walk, for it meant a hike upstairs. The 
wooden walk continued over the roof of the 
railroad station. It was the tie-walker’s ad- 
vantage to pass through the sparkshed to 
Canal Street directly. 

Greater Lawrence will have the advantage 
of another bridge, that which is part of the 
new Interstate Highway 93, otherwise called 
the new Route 28. It is the 26-mile north- 
south ay a from Somerville to the New 


Hampshire » 

Anthony N. DiNatale, department of public 
works commissioner, says the construction 
contracts for the entire Woburn to Methuen 


Rebuilt, it was - 
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portion have either been awarded or adver- 
tised. 

The freeway bridge spans the river between 
Andover and Methuen and is now under con- 
struction. A section of the road measures 
2.7 miles from the bridge entrance on River- 
side drive will connect with relocated Route 
113 Just short of the New Hampshire border, 





Democracy in Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
submitting for inclusion in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD the following essays, win- 
ners in a recent essay contest on the sub- 
ject Democracy in Action, sponsored by 
the Giddings Public School in Giddings, 
Tex. These essays by Miss Kathleen 
Schumann, Miss Rebecca Moore, and Mr. 
Michael Behrens, of grades 3 and 4 
placed first, second, and third, respec- 
tively. 

Because of the nature of the subject I 
feel that the Members of Congress will 
be interested in reading these excellent ° 
essays: 

DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 
(By Kathleen Ferne Schumann) 


I am happy tobe an American. It is 
here in America that: we have a true democ- 
racy. This democracy allows us many free- 
doms. 

Our freedoms hold a high price, because it 
isn’t something we can buy with money. We 
received it by people fighting and giving their 
lives. 

Perhaps for us younger children our great- 
est privilege is to attend the church of our 
own choosing with our parents. 

We are given a chance to be ourselves. 
We are not graded by race, color, or religion. 

It is this week that we students are espe- 
clally reminded of the wonderful schools we 
are able to attend. Here at school we not 
only study from books, but also enjoy our 
playmates and friends which means a great 
deai to us. 

We children cannot vote for the officers and 
laws by which we are governed. However, 
we have complete confidence in our parents 
as they vote. 

It is because of all these wonderful free- 
doms I’m proud to speak for democracy. 


Democracy IN ACTION 
(By Rebecca Moore) 


Democracy means that we live in a free 
country. Here are some of the free ways we 
live. .We can go to the church we want to. 
We can come and go as we want. We do not 
have to do what a king says to do like they 
had to long ago. We can go wherever we 
want to at any time. We have some things 
that other countries do not have like air- 
planes, ships, trains, cars, and other things. 
We have bombs, rockets, and missiles for wars 
if needed. We have schools, and not too long 
ago did some communities just begin to have 
schools. Today every State in the 48 States 


has public schools and every community en- 
joys schools too. We have free textbooks and 
other things. We are glad that we have books 
to read and pencils to write with. I am glad 
to live in America. 
democracy. 


And I am glad it is a 
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DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 
(By Michael Behrens) 


We have freedom in this beautiful coun- 
try, America. We have freedom of worship. 
We have freedom of speech. We have free- 
dom of press. We have freedom of the pur- 
suit of happiness. But how did we get these 
freedoms? It began with our ancestors. 
They fought hard to get this freedom. Gen- 
eral Washington wanted a free country. Our 
forefathers fought England. We won be- 
cause our side had courage. Our country is 
growing, and growing, and growing. If we 
ever have a war, we will win for sure. We 
have jetplanes that will destroy any trans- 
portation with the powerful machineguns. 
B-52 bombers can go anywhere in the world 
in a few hours. The bombers can refuel jets 
and other planes in the air. Radar screens 
are on the alert all the time for approaching 
unidentified aircraft. I heard on the NBC 
news yesterday that Russian submarines 
may be at the Cape Canaveral, Pla., Proving 
Grounds watching with periscopes the mis- 
sile launching. Our United States Navy is 
also on the alert. They have submarines 
also. They can blast out torpedoes if the 
Russians want to fight. Russia and the 
United States are now in the race for the 
moon. We are trying to build stronger satel- 
lites to find out about the moon’s atmos- 
phere. This will take hard scientific study 
for us some day to have space travel. We 
vote to get the best President that we think 
is good to lead our country. He is for the 
people and with the people. We ought to be 
thankful for our forefathers that fought for 
this wonderful freedom. 





Who’s the Squeezer in Orange Juice - 
Freeze? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 3, 1958 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, in addition 
to the problem of administered prices in 
many manufactured items, the Ameri- 
can consumer is also plagued with con- 
trolled pricing resulting from the estab- 
lishment of pricing and marketing car- 
tels, some of which are established un- 
der State law. The ostensible purpose 
of these organizations is to protect the 
producers, the practical result is to “rig” 
the consumer price. 

In some States, oil-conservation au- 
thorities have been organized ostensibly 
to protect oil reserves from wasteful 
practices, but the practical effect of such 
conservancy has been to curtail produc- 
tion to maintain consumer priee levels— 
to protect against overproduction and 
falling prices. These same forces which 
have bitterly fought price control, vig- 
orously fight for price fixing. 

In Florida, 5 or 6 large erange-juice 
processors buy up the orange crop early 
in the season. These crop- 
contracts, which guarantee the producer 
@ crop sale price, provide the several 
processors with a virtual monopoly of 
orange production and permit them to 
control consumer prices of orange juice 
throughout the Nation. The Florida 
State Fruit Commission has been de- 
ployed to “police” the production and 
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processing of juice oranges—ostensibly 
to benefit the producer and the public. 
With this State machinery effectively 
used by the orange-juice cartel, the gen- 
eral public is “protected” into paying 
ridiculously high prices for orange juice 
which has become an essential commod- 
ity in every American home. 

Last winter’s Florida orafige crop was 
blighted by frost and extraordinary 
cold. The day after the frost, the con- 
sumer price of orange juice made from 
oranges harvested the year or 2 years be- 
fore immediately jumped and continued 
in a skyrocketing rise ever since. The 
orange crop was curtailed by adverse 
weather—but the supply of processed 
orange juice is not completely depend- 
ent upon the weather in any given year. 
Supplies of processed juice are carried 
over for several years and a curtailed 
orange crop can be readily made up out 
of processed reserves. When the current 
cold wave struck Florida last winter, 
reserves of processed orange juice were 
at an alltime high for that time of 
the year. 

The fact. is that the major producers 
of oranges and the processors of: orange 
juice are one and the same. This year’s 
orange crop damage is used as an alibi 
to justify “bilking” of the American 
public of millions of dollars. The price 
of orange juice at the grocery store has 
doubled during the past year. With 
reduced production, harvesting, and 
processing, total orange juice sales have 
doubled in dollar volume. The result-ig 
that with crop failures, profits have 
doubled with the American consumer 
footing the bill. 

A 6-ounce can which sold for 17 cents 
a year ago sells today for 33 cents. 
Lower cost brands which sold in super- 
marketg at 6 cans for 59 cents are now 
selling at the rate of 3 cans for 79 cents. 
With further increases promised in the 
retail price of orange juice, every Amer- 
ican family should consider reducing 
orange juice consumption or use substi- 
tute food until reasonable retail prices 
return to the market. 

The following article in the Cleve- 
land Press June 3, 1958, by Robert 
Crater, of the Scripps-Howard bureau, 
is a very significant. study of the prob- 
lem which merits the careful consider- 
ation of every Member: 

WHO’s THE SQUEEZER IN ORANGE JUICE FREEZE? 
(By Robert Crater) 

WasHINcTON—Housewivés are caught in 
the frozen orange juice price freeze. 

A year ago they were paying 17 cents for 
a 6-ounce can. Today the cost is 33. More 
boosts are coming. 

The all-too-pat answer is that we're feeling 
the effect of the old law of supply and de- 
mand. Florida’s crop was blighted by last 
winter’s frosts, and there aren’t enough 
oranges to go around, industry spokesmen 





June $ 


But getting all the facts is as tricky as 


holding onto one of those frost-sheatheg 
cans from your supermarket’s ice chest. 


The finger of suspicion points to Florida 


growers. 
On May 10, 1957, they were pedd 


oranges to concentrate makers for $1.68 g 


box. This year the price tag was a whopping 
$4.48. That’s a hop of 167 percent compareg 
with the retail increase of 94 percent. 

As for this year’s estimated supply, agri. 
culture officials say Florida concentrators 


will wind up with about 58 million gallons 


compared with last year’s 70 million. 


justify. 

Last year Floridians picked 93 million 
boxes. This year’s estimated yield is 84 mij. 
lion. 

Tracking down profit facts is tricky, too, 
Under Fiorida’s marketing structure it’s hard 
to tell a grower from a concentrate maker 
without a score card. 

One of the leading concentrators boosted 
its profits from $380,000 net for the first 
6 months of its 1957 year to a plump $1,285,- 
000 for-a similar period this year., A better 
marketing arrangement, rather than the 
price rise, was credited. 

This firm limits its profit to 7 percent, and 
growers are supposed to share in any excéss, 





Ernst’s Brief for Trujillo 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 3, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the lead 
editorial in today’s Washington Post and 
Times Herald entitled “Brief fo 
Trujillo,” correctly appraises the Morris 
Ernst report on the Murphy-Galinda 
cases. Ernst attempts to defend the 
Dominican explanation of the death of 
Gerry Murphy, my constituent, an ex- 
planation which the United States has 
formally rejected. I‘shall file a 
brief to detail the absurdities of the par- 
tisan appraisal. written for Trujillo by 
Ernst. It is my hope that Senator Morst 
will be able to include this subject in his 
hearings on Latin American policies. 
Certainly here is a case in point on the 
subject of how dictators treat us and how 
we treat dictators. Under a previous 
consent I include the editorial from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald % 
follows: " 





BRIEF For TRUJILLO 


Suppose the chief suspect in a m 
case refused to cooperate with an 


investigation but instead hired his Own — 


judge and jury to “prove” his innocentt. 
This is the light in which the Morris & 
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“slump is greater than orange-crop figures 
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ning, courage 
self-discipline to persevere in the face of the 
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Instead, the Dominican Government em-- 
ployed (through a New York press agent, 
Sydney S. Baron) Mr. Ernst and former New 
York Supreme Court Judge Munson to con- 
duct a private inquiry. The inquiry is now 
completed; it is both saddening and per- 
plexing that two men of such reputation 
could affix their names to so extraordinary a 
document. Mr. Ernst, with Mr..Munson 
concurring, finds “not a scintilla of evi- 
dence” connecting the de Galindez dis- 
appearance from New York with a strange 
flight that Murphy made the same night 
from a nearby airport. 

Mr. Ernst also concludes that evidence is 
wholly lacking in any way to connect the 
fate of de Galindez with the Dominican Re- 
public. This is truly an-amazing “assertion, 
It flies in the face of sworn testimony pre- 
sented in court linking Murphy’s flight with 


a former Dominican consul general in New 


York, and with John Frank, a convicted Do- 
minican undercover agent whose tasks in- 
cluded an investigation of de Galindez. It 
may be that Messrs. Ernst and Munson dis- 
count this evidence; but to deny that any 
evidence exists is stretching the English 
language in an extravagant way. 

The strangest fact about the report is that 
Mr. Ernst seems willing to grant every pre- 
sumption in favor of a cutthroat regime, 
while making every presumption against 
Trujillo's critics. Mr. Ernst seems willing 
to believe the werst about the financial af- 
fairs of de Galindez, but to believe the 
best about a despotism with a long and 
bloody record of exterminating its critics. 
Trujillo’s investigators seem to share their 
employer’s view that the whole story was 
cooked up by the American press to em- 
barrass a benevolent ruler. Interestingly, 


~ Life magazine—-which first propounded the 


theory that Murphy spirited de Galindez 

from New York—is standing firm on its 

story. The mystery still remains unsolved, 

@s does the equally strange mystery that 

two free men could willingly cooperate with 

. dictator’s attempt to perfume his reputa- 
on. ; 





Promising Careers Ruined by Lure of Eosy 
Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
Wish to include a scholarly address by 
the Very Reverend Monsignor Francis S. 
Rossiter, S. T, D., S. 8. L., at the colorful 
baccalaureate in the Collegiate 
Church of Christ the Teacher at Merri- 
mack College, North Andover, Mass. 

Monsignor Rossiter is the professor of 
Sacred Scripture and liturgy, Sr. John’s 

ry, in Brighton, Mass. 

A solemn high Mass was celebrated 

Very Rev. Vincent A. McQuade, 
0.8. A., Ph. D., president of the college, 
ye Rev. Joseph J. Gildea, 


Cullen, O. S. A., subdeacon. 
The monsignor’s sermon is as follows: 
G CAREERS RUINED BY LuRE or Easy 
Money, Says BACCALAUREATE SPEAKER 
When you have found the employment 
that corresponds to your talents and col- 
legiate trai , summon the and 





deacon, ahd Rev. William G.. 
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hard work that is inevitable in carving out 
success in your chosen field,” said the Very 
Reverend Monsignor Francis 8S. Rossiter, 
8. T. D., 8. S. L., in his baccalaureate sermon 
to 189 graduates of Merrimack College 
Thursday night. 

He continued to say that, “Too often the 
lure of easy money and quick promotion 
means the inexperienced to abandon promis- 
ing careers for which they have every apti- 
tude in favor of greener pastures because the 
tasks of the beginning years are so demand- 
ing.” 

More than 500 persons attended the solemn 
high mass and colorful baccalaureate serv- 
ices in the Collegiate Church of Christ the 
Teacher, at which Monsignor Rossiter, pro- 
fessor of sacred Scripture and liturgy at 
St. John’s Seminary in Brighton, delivered 
his sermon. 

Very Rev. Vincent A. McQuade, O.S. A., Ph. 
D., president of the college, celebrated the 
solemn high -Mass. Deacon for the Mass was 
Rey. Joseph J. Gildea, O. S. A., and subdeacon 
was Rev. William G. Cullen, O. S. A. 

Master of ceremonies for the services was 
John J. Burns, Jr.; acolytes, Richard J. Pow- 
ers, Leonard M. Flynn; thurifier, Joseph P. 
Liss, Paul B. Kiernan and torchbears were: 
Stephen J. Scully, Michael F. Dowe, Joseph 
T. McColgan, William S. McDade, Walter A. 
Morin, and Joseph F. Sheehan, all graduates. 

Commencement exercises are slated to be 
held on the college campus Saturday after- 
noon at 3 p. m. with Archbishop Richard J. 
Cushing, D. D., LL. D., presiding. 

Monsignor Rossiter’s address follows: 

“Very Reverend President, right reverend 
and revered fathers, reverend and lay 
members of the faculty, devoted sisters and 
brothers, members of the graduating class of 
1958, relatives of the graduates, and other in- 
vited guests, my. dear friends, although there 
are many aspects of this graduation program, 
beginning with the holy sacrifice of the mass 
and including the symbolic scholarly garb 
of. faculty and graduates, that speak ef- 
fectively to all of us of continuity with the 
best spiritual and intellectual features of a 
Catholic educational tradition whose roots 
are deeply imbedded in Old World history, 
we cannat help observing that this gradu- 
ating class and this thriving young college 


bear modest witness to the progress that __ 


Catholic education has made in the New 
World, throughout the; United States of 
America. ’ 

“This progress can be noted at Merrimack 
College in terms of the variety of degrees 
that are now being earned in the liberal 
arts and sciences and in the modern tech- 
nical disciplines; in terms .of the vigorous 
spirit of Christian optimism that radiates 
from young Catholics whose courses in phi- 
losophy and theology have been tailored to 
equip them better to meet the new chal- 
lenges of the times; and in terms of a quite 
evident awareness of serious responsibility 
to God and country that has gripped both 
educators and the educated in the face of 
the persistent Communist threat to the 
spread of Christian ideals. 

“But there are likewise many other signs 
on the current scene: first, that Catholic ed- 
ucation in America has progressed beyond 
the stage of being regarded with either open 
hostility or calculated indifference; and, sec- 
ond, that many of its distinctive values are 
being cultivated or encouraged in sister in- 
stitutions in response to the demands of 
American youth, insofar as that can be done 
in a society where religious pluralism pre- 
vails. . 

“For the latter, we note with approval the 
recent appointment of Christopher Dawson 
to the faculty at Harvard; the welcoming of 
Newman Club foundations and priest 
speakers to so many sectarian and nonséc- 


' tarian campuses; and the amicable relation- 


ships that now exist between most of our 
New England colleges both on scholastic and 
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extracurricular levels. Regarding the former 
that is, witnessing to the improved status of 
Catholic education itself, the general eligibil- 
ity of Catholic college graduates throughout 
the Nation for any public or private em- 
ployment for which their education has pre- 
pared them; and the disposition of the 
Federal Government as well as of many State 
legislatures to approve grants-in-aid which 
are clearly intended for the health, safety, 
and welfare of American youth, irrespective 
of the school attended—these gains and 
many more must prove heartening to the 
Catholic bishops, to the learned and dedi- 
cated religious and lay faculties of these 
schools, and to the generous Catholic laity 
who for the past 150 years have made the 
necessary financial sacrifices in a spirit of 
Gibraltar-like faith that education cannot 
reject belief in God and in the soui. 

Moreover, it can be said that this program 
has not lost touch with a healthy attitude 
of self-criticism. The recent examination of 
conscience that was provoked by the ques- 
tion, Where are our Catholic scholars? re- 
minds us of how much there remains to be 
done. And the awareness of some progress 
only underscores more decisively the obliga- 
tion of Catholic educators to interpret for 
the general public their objectives when they 
call for the integration of the Christian re- 
ligion with the recognized secular disciplines 
of modern society. 

“If we should attempt to epitomize the 
chief objective of the Christian education of 
youth as it has been imparted to the class of 
1958 at Merrimack College, we would say that 
their courses were all geared to form in these 
students a God-with-us mentality so that 
for the rest of their lives they would have 
the fortitude to hew to the Christian line in 
every phase of their ethical conduct. 

“The God with us principle is a perfect 
expression of the very essence of Christian-~- 
ity. It made its first spectacular entrance 
into the Old Testament history of salvation 
through the preaching of the prophet Isaias 
who offered it to King Achaz, a lineal de- 
scendant of King David, in the year 732 
B. C., at a time of crisis in the Hebrew for- 
eign policy at Jerusalem. “Believe that God 
is with you, trust in God alone, do not seek 
political safety by compromising foreign al- 
liances,” was the essence of Isaias’ advice; 
but then, to invest his counsel with guaran- 
tees that it was dictated from on high, 
Isaias gave a sign which linked the deliver- 
ance from the then current crisis with the 
promise of a greater blessing for the future. 
God would one day be with His people 
uniquely and permanently, Isaias prophe- 
sied, through the miraculous virgin birth of 
another royal descendant of David, Emman- 
uel, that is, God is with us. King Achaz 
refused the prophet’s counsel, but the sign 
was fulfilled for our sakes. And so, the God 
with us principle received its most awesome 
and fundamental enactment in human af- 
fairs when the Second Person in the Triune 
God took flesh of the Virgin Mary and, as 
Jesus Christ, dwelt amongst us to teach, to 
rule, and to save mankind. But then it be- 
came a perpetual abiding force in all subse- 
quent history when Christ founded the 
Visible Church and sent His own Holy Spirit 
on the first Christian Pentecost to guide His 
Church in all matters of faith and morals 
till the end of time. The God with us prin- 
ciple represents, therefore, an objectively 
valid and necessary addition, from a higher 
supernatural divince source, to the always 
expanding but qualitatively different store 
of human wisdom, and its effect on human 
knowledge and progress was very exactly de- 
scribed by Jesus Christ when He proclaimed, 
“I am the light of the world. He who fol- 
lows me does not walk in the darkness, but 
will have the light of life” (John 8: 12). 
There is scarcely a field of education that 
will not be affected by the enlightening and 
often formative teachings of Christ and His 
Church, 
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“Consequently, Catholic educators through 
the years have applied this God-given di- 
mension to every discipline that was open to 
its salutary influence, and perhaps never 60 
progressively as in modern times. 

“The importance of sustaining and further- 
ing the God with us mentality among the 
youth of America has been recognized by the 
greatest authority on the Communist peril 
in the United States today, Mr: J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, in his recent book, Masters of 
Deceit, the story of communism in America 
and how to fight it. “The very essence of 
our faith in Gemocracy and our fellow man 
is rooted in a belief in a supreme being.’ 
Mr. Hoover declared, 

“To my mind there are six aspects to our 
democratic faith: A belief in the dignity and 
worth of the individual * * * a belief in 
mutual responsibility * * * a belief that life 
has a meaning that transcends any man- 
made system * * * a belief in stewardship 
* * * a belief that the moral values we ad- 
here to, support and strive toward are 
grounded in a reality more enduring and 
satisfying than any manmade system * * * 
a belief that in the final analysis love is the 
greatest force on earth and is far more en- 
during than hatred.” Who can fail to rec- 
ognize here the cherished principles of 
Christian education? 

In sharp contrast, Mr. Hoover observes, 
“The most basic of all Communist comments 
about religion is the statement of Karl Marx 
that religion is ‘the opium of the people.’ 
This Marxian doctrine has been restated by 
William Z. Foster and applied to Communist 
action in these words,’ * * * God will be 
banished from the laboratories as well as 
from the schools’.” 

“Inherited from fanatic minds abroad, this 
mentality poses today a crucial problem for 
every patriotic man and woman in America. 
If allowed to develop, it will destroy our way 
of life.” 

In the recent series of interviews with 
Nikita Khrushchev obtained by the Hearst 
newspaper task force, last November, the cur- 
rent Communist leader reaffirmed plainly 
enough, “We are atheists,” but not without 
cloaking this bald denial of God’s place in the 
world with a disarming phrase which com- 
pletely whitewashes the Communist record, 
“but we have a tolerant attitude toward all 
people.” He then launched into a telling 
attack on the seemihg inconsistencies of 
Christians which was a perfect application of 
one of Lenin’s tactics for discrediting religion 
by placing the believer on. the defensive. It 
is a tactic that has been used by practical 
atheists throughout hisjory. It is used by 
the nominal Catholic who misses mass regu- 
larly. It is sometimes used by the Protestant 
who refuses to listen to the church’s appeal 
for a return to the true faith. But nowhere 
is it employed more effectively. than in the 
attack of communism on the Catholic re- 
religion. 

We have every reason to expect that the 
class of 1958 will graduate with a belief that 
has matured throuhg the past 4 years into 
ripe conviction that God is truly with them, 
and therefore, in marked contrast to the 
weakness of King Achaz, with the fortitude 
that is needed to hew to the line in every 
phase of their moral conduct. 

By way of practical advice that is always 
deemed appropriate to a baccalaureate ser- 
mon, I would like to show an awareness of the 
initial difficulties that often arise while 
establishing oneself in a career in which one’s 
livelihcod will be assured. Accordingly, I 
would counsel each member of the class of 
1958: 

When you have found the employment 
that corresponds to your talents and coliegi- 
ate training, summon the and self- 
discipline to persevere in the face of the hard 
work that is inevitable in carving out suc- 
cess in your chosen field. 


pressure for tighter air traffic control pro- 
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cedures last week prompted a flood of ney - 


Too often the lure of easy money and 
quick promotion weans the inexperienced 
to abandon promising careers for which they 
have every aptitude in favor of greener pas- 
tures because the tasks of the beginning 
years are so demanding. : 

Such a move soon brings about situations 
of maladjustment which give rise to the 
most ill advised forms of escapism. 

In contrast, work and prayer still consti- 
tute the best formula for perseverance unto 
success, and the God with us mentality, to- 
gether with the graces furnished by the 
practice of one’s religion, generate the kind 
of fortitude I have in mind. 

In fact, this counsel is only a particular 
application of the general rule that should 
be applied to every aspect of the adult Chris- 
tian life which is opening before you. Your 
religious education at Merrimack has 
molded your character and conscience so 
that the basic aptitude which you have de- 
veloped in common is the ability to stand 
for the Christian way of life in all its.am- 
plitude. Be equally convinced that it would 
be disastrous to settle for anything less in 
life than the love and the justice, the spiri- 
tual freedom and the peace of soul that be- 
come the prize of Christians who give glory 
to God by hewing to the line commanded 
or even counseled by the church as against 
the vaporous victories that are won by a 
policy of moral compromise. 

Accordingly, when contemplating marriage, 
choose as your life’s companion the woman 
or man with whom you can experience to- 
getherness in the practice of your religion— 
praying together in the sanctuary of your 
home, attending Mass and other spiritual 
devotions and receiving the sacraments to- 
gether, ‘insofar as this is possible. When 
competing for your own and your family’s 
livelihood, turn your back on “honest graft,” 
guarantee your employer or your client a 
full day’s work for a full day’s pay, keep your 
soul unstained by the crimes of racketeers. 
When beset by sickness or financial worry, 
take up your cross, have confidence in your 
Redeemer, show your neighbor the qualities 
of moral courage and humble appreciation 
that will command his admiration and sup- 
port. When serving your community and 
your country, place the common good above 
personal gain, discharge your duties with a 
sense of stewardship, let Christ-like love of 
neighbor show you how to transcend all 
barriers, of race, color, creed, or political 
outlook. - 

This war-weary world is waiting for a gen- 
eration of youth educated in the God with 
us mentality, totally dedicated to a hew to 
the Christian line morality, fired with the 
fortitude to live the Christian ideal at its 
maximum potential. May God bless the 
members of the class of 1958 of Merrimack 
College on their baccalaureate night to the 
end that they may all graduate unto the 
attainment of this goal. 





Air Safety: Proposals and Progress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 


‘Mr. REUSS. Mr: Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the f article in 
the June 2, 1958, Aviation Week review- 
ing various proposals that have been 
advanced to reduce the danger of mid- 
air collisions: 

Wasuincton.—Mounting congressional 








June 3 


proposals for crash programs designed to 
eliminate the collision hazard. Experts ad. 
mitted that more rigid rules would help 
reduce the collision threat but warned that 
already overtaxed airways could not absorb 
@ drastic increase in the control of flights, 

Urged into action by the recent collision 
between a Capital Airlines Viscount and an 
Air National Guard T-33 jet trainer, Con. 
gress launched three separate probes into 
the midair collision danger. Here are the 
main points of the interim measures at the 
Capitol Hill hearings: 

Civil Aeronautics Board last week author- 
ized the establishment of $3 all-weather 
positive-control, transcontinental corridors 
between 17,000 and 22,000 feet and 40 miles 
in width. Civil Aeronautics Administration 
immediately advised the Board it would 
designate the specific routes to be used be- 
fore June 15. 

Air Coordinating Committee drew a volun- 
tary agreement from the military services 
that would restrict nontactical military jet 
flights from taking off or landing under 
visual flight rules except those flights oper- 
ating above 20,000 feet or off Federal air- 
ways. / 

Senator A. S. MrkE MONRONEY (Democrat, 
of Oklahoma), introduced a bill that would 
create an independent Federal aviation 
agency directly responsible to the President 
and Congress. The bill would transfer re- 
sponsibilities now assigned to the CAA and 
the Airways Modernization Board to the new 


“agency, which would be headed by a single 


civilian administrator with authority to reg- 
ulate both civil and military aircraft. Most 
observers felt the bill stood a good chance of 
approval during the present session of Con- 
gress. . 

Stuart G. Tipton, president of the Air 
Transport Association, called for adoption of 
@ 10-point program that provides for the 
creation of an overall agency to coordinate 
and regulate both military and civil air op- 
erations. Tipton asked for the acceleration 
of positive control on the airways, a review 
of local military training practices, and the 
establishment of control zones at every air- 
port equipped for instrument approaches. 

David H. Baker, president of Capital Air- 
lines, asked that all military miscellaneous 
maneuvering and acrobatics be banned from 
the airways with court-martial action 
against military pilots who violate the regu 
lation. Baker also called for a single control 
agency as the third step in a three-objective 
program to reduce the collision problem. 

So-called five-point program, erroneously 
credited to the White House, called for im- 
mediate curtailment and stronger control of 
military operations. Actually, the five points 
were proposed by House Appropriations Sub- 
committee Chairman Prince Preston (Den- 
ocrat of Georgia) to President Eisenhower 
following hearings on the collision problem. 
By last week, the President had made n0 
formal comment on the proposals. 

Scheduled ‘airlines wi) begin flying IPR 
under all conditions above 10,000 feet begin- 
ning July 1. Original plans called for such 
action in 1959, but the was ad- 
vanced a year immediately after the Vis 
count collision. 

Civil Aeronautics Administrator James T. 
Pyle has reaffirmed his previous stand that 
positive control of all aircraft at certain al 


ti 
the y effective method of protecting all 
aircraft against the collision threat. He 


‘added, however, that positive control cannot 


be implemented for another 3 years, at 
“I want it clearly understood,” Pyle told 


members of the Senate Aviation Subcom 


mittee, “we will not solve this problem over 
night.” Any such optimistic impress 


would create a sense of false security, B¢ — 





warned. 7 
The CAA explained that the key to 
tive control is long-range radar and 





inten bs the ultimate goal of the CAA and — 
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1958 


lead time involved in procuring and install- 
ing equipment and in training personnel 
precludes any possibility of accelerating the 
agency’s present airways program to any 
great degree. CAA's fiscal 1959 budget con- 
tains $34.8 million for long-range radar in 
addition to $21.6 million for terminal area 
fidar. As approved by a House Appropria- 
tions Committee, the agency’s budget is an 
increase of $75.5 million over fiscal 1958. 

Pyle later told Senate Members that, while 
the CAA would welcome a supplemental 
appropriation, “money is not the complete 
answer to the immediate problem. Just be- 
cause we have a lot more money, the prob- 
lem is not necessarily nailed down.” 

The Administrator explained that addi- 
tional funds would have the effect of ex- 
panding Federal navigation facilities but 
would do little to shorten timetable for 
positive control. 

Pyle said procurement and installation 
problems are @ larger stumbling block than 
financing. CAA, wherever possible, attempts 
to use its own technicians in most projects 
involving conversion of existing facilities 
while contracting with private industry for 
the installation of new units. 

Citing one of the timetable difficulties in 
dealing with private companies, Pyle told 
the House committee that General Electric 


~ had estimated it would take its technicians 


at least 90 days to install an FPS38 long- 
range radar in the New York traffic control 
center. He said that, after a personal call to 
Ralph Cordiner, General Electric president, 
the time was finally whittled down to 31 
days. Air Line Pilots Association also regis- 
tered a strong complaint against time lag 
with Senate committee. 

Warning against any moves designed to 
implement a solid IFR ruling for all air- 
craft, Pyle told the committee that such 
action would wreck the entire system. 
CAA, he said, has made marked progress in 
absorbing IFR flights and currently handles 
17,000 a day. 

He pointed out, however, that daily VFR 
operations alone approach the 200,000 figure. 

A lack of adequate manpower alone pre- 
cludes any possibility of a greatly accele- 
rated positive control program, Pyle said. 

He added that the increasing complexity 
of equipment and volume of traffic requires 
a training period of almost 2 years for traffic 
controllers. , 

MANPOWER PROBLEM 


Compounding the problem, Pyle explained, 


-Is the annual loss of nearly 1,000 controllers 


and the transfers of experienced men from 
high-density traffic areas to smaller termi- 
nals. He said the mental strain on con- 
trollers, which would be intensified with an 
expanded system, is already so great that 
CAA is conducting studies of stress and strain 
upon personnel at the major terminals. 

CAA’s authority to implement the five 
transcontinental positive-control airways 
stems from the Civil Aeronautics Board 
Proposed rule that gives the CAA right to 
designate any portion of the airspace as a 
Positive-control route segment. 

Specifically, here are the steps the CAA 
will take to tighten control of airspace as a 
means of reducing the collision threat: 

Three airways will be placed under posi- 
tive control on all segments where facilities 
permit such action. Complete control of the 
airways is not possible until long-range 
Tadars are fully implemented on the desig- 
nated routes. 

VFR terminal radar advisory services will 
be implemented at major airports by Sep- 
tember 1. tests 
by CAA at Indianapolis, will permit con- 
trollers to warn aircraft of traffic converging 
on a collision course by reference to airport 
Surveillance radar, 

Segregation of high-performance jet air- 
-engine aircraft. GAA will 
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military areas in order to prevent erroneous 
trespassing of the boundaries in either direc- 
tion. CAA admitted that restricted areas 
may be expanded in order to confine mili- 
tary training and tactical operations to speci- 
fied areas and added that airways will not 
be laid out in a straight point-to-point pat- 
tern, but will be required to go around the 
military areas/ ; 

CAA has sent teams of experts to visit mili- 
tary bases to determine individual require- 
ments of each installation. In using its au- 
thority to establish restricted airspace areas, 
CAA is not issuing blanket rulings, but is 
attempting to handle each case separately 
in conjunction with military commanders. 


QUESADA TESTIFIES 


Elwood Quesada, chairman of the Airways 
Modernization Board, told a House Legal and 
Monetary Affairs Subcommittee that the AMB 
has no control over airspace. He explained 
that he was seeking interim relief from the 
midair-collision hazard through the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee, of which he is also 
chairman. 

He said he acted to persuade the military 
services represented on the ACC to relinquish 
some of their prerogatives on a voluntary 
basis as a means of bypassing drawn-out 
rulemaking procedures to accelerate the in- 
troduction of emergency measures. Under 
questioning from subcommittee members, 
Quesada said the ACC has no jurisdictional 
or policymaking authority in the airspace 
issue. 

Later, he explained that, under the ar- 
rangement volunteered by the military serv- 
ices, military jet aircraft flying across Fed- 
eral airways or under an altitude of 20,000 
feet would be subject to CAA air traffic con- 
trol procedures. He said the action, which 
will be adopted immediately, is the first of a 
series of steps contemplated as interim meas- 
ures in segregating military and civilian air- 
craft. 

OVERLOADED SYSTEM 


Members of both the CAA and CAB were 
cautious in estimates as to how much more 
IFR traffic the present airways system could 
accept without. becoming bogged down. 
Generally, the consensus was that the air- 
ways are now operating at peak capacity and 
that an increase of additional military traffic 
would impose a severe strain on the present 
system. 

Air traffic controllers warned that a rapid 
increase toward positive control of all traffic 
wouldeither result in a breakdown of the 
present system or force the grounding of 
“some 85 percent of present sky users.” Air- 
craft Owners and Pilots Association “de- 
manded” that high-performance military 
jets, “including the Century series of fighters, 
be ed from airways altitudes and land- 
ing facilities used by civil aircraft.” 

“Testifying before the House Legal and 
Monetary Affairs Subcommittee, Oscar Bakke, 
Director of CAB’s Bureau of Safety, said 
every step toward positive control that can be 
implemented will be helpful but admitted 
that under present conditions, the total 
amount of help under procedures proposed as 
crash program will be small. 

Bakke said latest stuw@ies of near-miss re- 
ports by the CAB indicate that there is a 
definite trend toward an increase in near 
misses at. high altitudes. He added that the 
collision hazard at lower altitudes has 
stabilized and shows no signs of an upturn. 

Clarence Sayen, president of the Air Line 
Pilots Association, termed today’s method of 
air traffic control as a “collective compro- 
mise,” and endorsed immediate adoption of 
legislation to create a single Federal agency 
to control . 

He advised Senate Aviation Subcommittee 
members to avoid lengthy quibbling over 
fine details of the emergency legislation in 
order to avert any additional air tragedies. 

Sayen charged that present regulations 
permitting military VFR flights-in scheduled 
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airlines’ IFR airways allow pilots to “kill each 
other legally.” He said the time-honored 
see-and-be-seen theory used by the majority 
of civilian and military flights is no longer 
adequate, simce the necessary time for 
evasive action is practically gone. He added: 

“Pilots can’t sit on the edge of their seats 
for 8 hours’ of surveillance and maintain a 
high peak of efficiency.”’ 


Establishment of navigation facilities 


(Seheduled by Civil Aeronautics Administration for 
fiscal years 1959-63) 











Through} In |Through 
Facilities fiscal | plan | fiscal 
1959 1963 
LONG-RANGE RADARS 
Air route surveillance radar-__- 40 60 | 100 
ATC radar beacon...........}.........] 100 | 100 
Terminal area radar: | 
Airport surveillance | 
ck acerae ae 62 76 138 
Airport surface detection 
equipment ____- sl aa 30 | 30 
Precision approach radar- PE nos 23 
ATC radar beacon..-..---}....-_- | 189 | 189 
ATC tower service ____- 224 69 293 
Air mavigation facilities 
(VORTAC): 
VHF omnirange (VOR) 634 43 677 
Backfit VOR with 
ete tbbcunessa 299 337 636 
Pisin din Sine lp ce 47 526 573 
VOR test signal.,.....-_- | 31 7% 110 
INSTRUMENT LANDING 
SYSTEMS 
TN io etidlanciiats 195 40 | 235 
Backfit ILS with TACAN | 
ie ee nines Gacetmans whiiowedinaaas 225 | 225 
rh ss esc swuk Di yatede 20 20 
Approach lighting: 
Standard approach light- 
toe oe ah 89 146 235 
Sequence ffashing lights -- 36 47 83 








We Are in Serious Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1958 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, since 
our competition on many fronts with 
Russia is a popular talking point today, 
I think that an article from the Monthly 
Digest of Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, 
Inc.,; is relevant. It goes into some de- 
tail on the Russian standards of educa- 
tion and our comparable unfavorable 
position in this field. 

I include it for the interest of all 
those who are concerned with this 
problem: 

WE ARE IN SERIOUS TROUBLE 


We are engaged in a long cold war with an 
implacable and ruthless enemy of great 
power, to whom fair play and cost in money 
or manpower mean nothing. Defeat may be 
the price we will pay if we do not make some 
important changes in our attitudes toward 
work,, education, government, and foreign 
relations. 

In the crisis which confronts us, military 
power, industrial production, costs, avoid- 
ance of inflation, relations with other na- 
tions, ability to compete successfully in 
world markets, education, research, and 
statidards of conduct, both internally and 
externally, are important factors. 

Our way of life, our economic system, our 
political philosophy are on trial throughout 
the world. We are competing with Soviet 
Russia for the approval and cooperation of 
many nations. The verdict of each nation 
will affect our national destiny. 
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We know that the major goal of Russia is 
“to overtake and surpass in a historically 
short time the most highly developed capi- 
talist countries in per capita output.” The 
United States is the main target. 

We are beginning to realize that the So- 
viet system of economic planning and con- 
trol of the use of manpower, materials and 
productive equipment produces a terrible 
kind of efficiency in accomplishing govern- 
ment-prescribed objectives. 

The achievement of Soviet Russia in the 
short space of 30 years in raising its indus- 
trial, scientific, medical, educational and 
military levels, and in expanding its politi- 
cal domination over a billion people, and 
in favorably impressing millions in the un- 
committed nations is without precedent. 

People in many countries say: “Russia 
has accomplished in 30 years almost as much 
as the United States accomplished in 180 
years.” 

We know from what Allen Dulles, Director 
of our Central Intelligence Agency, said re- 
cently, and from what other well-informed 
Americans have said, that Soviet Russia’s 
gross national product is growing faster 
than ours; that Russia is educating and 
training about twice as many engineers and 
scientists; that it is gaining on us in basic 
scientific research; and is ahead of us in 
the size of its military forces—all of which 
conditions constitute serious threats to our 
economic and military safety, and are ef- 
fective propaganda material. Russia is also 
beating us in the development of trade in 
the underdeveloped countries. 

Education in Russia is making phenome- 
nal strides. She is doing a more thorough 
job in fundamental education and in science 
than is the United States. Her best univer- 
sities and laboratories are equal to or better 
than ours. She has plenty of cOmpetent 
teachers, especially in mathematics, engi- 
neering and the sciences. Her students work 
harder than ours. 

The possession of a university diploma in 
Russia is a social distinction and an admis- 
sion card to the better paid jobs. 

Capitalism and political freedom are be- 
ing seriously challenged by the Communist 
world. The challenge is not solely in the 
military or international field. It is a chal- 
lenge to our way of life and to our people 
as a whole. 

The ultimate test will be whether we will 
prepare ourselves to meet the challenge suc- 
cessfully in all the fields in which we are 
challenged. Unless we do, our future will 
ve in doubt. 

Thus far, we have not made an adequate 
effort to meet the challenge. As W. C. Mul- 
lendore, chairman of the board of the South- 
ern California Edison Co., has said: “We 
shut out facts which we did not want to 
face. We tried to promote peace by spend- 
ing money. We relaxed discipline—in the 
home, in the workshop, and all along the 
line. We incurred such public and private 
debts as to exhaust our credit. We lived for 
today, and let tomorrow take care of itself. 
We claimed rights before performing the 
obligations from which those rights are de- 
rived. * * * We neglected the education 
of the whole person.” 

EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 

There is a crisis in our policies and.meth- 
ods of education that was vividly brought to 
the notice of the American people by the 
launching of the sputniks by Soviet Russia. 

The facts that we were falling behind 
Russia in developing engineers and scientists 
and that there were serious flaws in our edu- 
cational. methods, especially at the primary 
and high-school levels, had been knéwn to 
most educators and to others for years, but 
the seriousness of our deficiencies had not 
been widely realized. 

Adm. Lewis Strauss, Chairman of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission, 


has warned: “In § years our lead in the 
training of scientists and engineers may be 
wiped out, and in 10 years we could be hope- 
lessly outstripped. Unless immediate steps 
are taken to correct it, a situation, already 
dangerous, within less than a decade could 
become disastrous.” 

The Nation has begun to realize that sci- 
ence, technological advances, general educa- 
tion, and our public welfare and defense are 
interwoven; that our educational standards 
are shockingly low in comparison with those 
of most West European nations; that our 
children as a whole are not being required 
to work hard enough, or taught how to think, 
or given a thorough training in the funda- 
mentals of education, such as reading, spell- 


ing, mathematics, history, English, foreign 


languages and science; that we have been 
wasting a large part of the time of our young 
people on trivialties; that too many of our 
brilliant students drop out of school be- 
cause of lack of desire or incentive for edu- 
cation, or lack of money, or because they 
have not had adequate fundamental prep- 
aration for college courses; that we have too 
few teachers, and too many who are not ade- 
quately educated or inspired to excel in their 
work. 

Our schools have been overcrowded for 
years. They have abdicated their educa- 
tional responsibilities by allowing too many 
elective courses, most of them of little, if any, 
educational value, and by neglecting the 
fundamental subjects. 

Sloan Wilson said in a recent issue of Life: 

“There is no general agreement on what 
the schools should teach. A quarter century 
has been wasted with the squabbling over 
whether to make a child ‘well adjusted’ or 
to teach him something. ' 

“Where there are young minds of great 
promise, there are rarely, means to advance 
them. The Nation’s stupid children get bet- 
ter care than the bright ones.” 

The high schools are sending too many 
students to college who have not taken the 
necessary basic courses, who have not 
learned to think, whose mentality does not 
fit them for college work. They go mainly 
for social or prestige reasons, and they ex- 
pect their college schooling to be the same 
“soft snap” they had in high school. In 
many colleges it is. 

Herbert Hoover said in a recent address 
to the United Engineering Societies that a 
survey had indicated that “less than 12 per- 
cent of high school students were being 
taught the elements of algebra and geome- 
try; less than 7 percent were being taught 
the elements of chemistry; less than 5 per- 
cent—elementary physics. 

“The percentages of high school students 
who are being taught these subjects, which 
are essential to the education of engineers 
and scientists, are far below the percentages 
of 25 years ago—or of 60 years ago.” 

Sixty percent of the best students gradu- 
ating from high schools do not go to col- 
lege—a loss of about 50,000 bright students 
each year. 

Nearly half of those who go to college do 
not complete the course. About one-fourth 
of those entering quit before the second 
year. 

A serious shortage of teachers exists, and 
will grow worse unless we do something to 
encourage more people to enter the teaching 
profession and to remain in it. 

The educational policies committee has 
said that “there are more than 80,000 teach- 
ers in our schools with substandard creden- 
tials.” 

“The number of qualified high school 
science teachers has dropped 53 percent since 
1950, while the high school population has 
risen more than 16 percent,” according to a 
statement made at a recent congressional 
committee hearing. 

Most of our high schools, instead of pro- 
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requiring successful completion of essen. 
tial courses, offer numerous “snap courses,” 
allow students to select their courses, and 
do not train them to think. 

We have many high schools and many 
colleges which are supplying a high level of 
education, but there are far too many 
schools at all levels which are inadequate, 

The condition of our schools and of a 
large percentage of our young people reflects 
the widespread indifference of the American 
people toward education and scholarship 
and their personal responsibilities for the 
results of our educational efforts. 

As Dr. Grayson Kirk, president of Colum- 
bia University, has said: “Too many families 
rely for cultural sustenance upon the mass 
media of radio, television, picture mag- 
azines, and the like. They to feel that 
if they feed and clothe the child and pro- 
vide him with a television set the school 
should do everything else.” 

What young people get from such sources 
are likely to be false ideas of life, disregard 
for morals, law, discipline and personal 
responsibility. 

HOW TO IMPROVE OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


As Sloan Wilson said in a recent Life ar- 
ticle, “to revitalize America’s educational 
dream, we must stop kowtowing to the 
mediocre.” Our educational system is a re- 
flection of our society and of our social and 
economic goals. 

What is needed most is a more general 
understanding that each of us has a respon- 
sibility for making our educational system 
adequate for our needs; and a better under- 
standing by parents of their responsibility 
for stimulating the interest of their chil- 
dren in getting the kind of education that 
will best fit them for the kind of an intel- 
lectual life that will be most valuable to 
themselves and to the Nation. 

It is important that parents get over the 
ideas that their children should not be bur- 
dened with “hard” subjects, or required to 
work hard; that they should be allowed to 
choose their study course; that it is more 
important to have them “adjusted to their 
social group” than to have them taught 
how to think. 

Among the requirements for making our 
educational system adequate for our needs, 
we believe the following are the most impor- 
tant basic ones. We can only mention them 
very briefly. ; 

1. uur most urgent need is to increase the 
number and improve the quality of our 
scientists and engineers, and to make the 
most effective use of them. 

We must provide the essential education; 
motivate qualified students to seek it; and 
make available such financial assistance as 
may be necessary. A national science policy 
should be adopted. 

2. We must increase the number of teach- 
ers, improve their training or retraining, 
and motivate them to enter the teaching 
profession and to remain in it, and to do the 
best possible job—by providing adequate 
salaries and by giving them social recogni- 
tion and satisfactory living and working 
conditions. Present salaries of most teach- 
ers are much too low. And we must make 
sure that they have both a liberal education 
and a knowledge in depth of the field in 
which they are to teach. Especially, there 
is neéd for better prepared mathematics and 
science teachers. 

3. We must reconstruct the entire fabri¢ 
of education in most of our primary and sec- 
ondary schools so that they will provide & 
well-rounded fundamental education and 
develop thinking ability. 

We believe that a competent national 
committee should be appointed to study the 
objectives, the curriculums and the methods 
of the best schools in the United States and 
in other countries. Then there should be 
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4. Means should be provided by which the 
schools can recognize early enough the apti- 
tudes of each student and can steer each 
one into the field in which he or she will 
pest serve himself and the Nation. 

Talented students should be given special 
courses and special attention to enable them 
to fully develop their abilities. and to pro- 
gress as fast as possible. 

5. College admission standards should be 
raised to keep out intellectually incompetent 
and inadequately prepared students. 

6. In many colleges and universities, many 
courses are being offered which do not be- 
long in them, but rather in trade schools. 

7. Much more money will have to be 
spent if we are to have adequate education. 
How it is to be supplied and used are con- 
troversial and complex subjects which we 
will not discuss. . 

Some states will have to increase subsi- 
dies to certain school districts which are too 
poor to supply adequate financing. : 

In some-States small districts will have to 
be combined. 

We could reduce the need for additional 
schoolrooms and equipment and teachers by 
operating year-round schools, as Russia and 
some other countries are doing. In those 
countries and in some others, primary and 
secondary education is completed in 10 
years, while we require 12 years. 

In conclusion, we believe that our funda- 
mental needs are these: 

To analyze .our problems fm a more 
thorough and realistic manner; 

To strengthen our will to compete suc- 
cessfully with communism—and to resist its 
inroads; 

To work more cooperatively to improve 
our productivity, to keep our prices com- 
petitive in world markets and to avoid in- 
flation; 

To abandon the erroneous -dea that all 
things American are superior; 

“To use our normal strength to kelp cre- 
ate the kind of a world in which the basic 
human values can flourish—working to re- 
move sources of discord, to promote eco- 
nomic cooperation and growth, and to as- 
sure the world of our dedication to the 
ideals we profess. We have the means to 
do these things.”—as William Foster, vice 
president of Olin-Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
has said. 

Have we the wisdom and*the will to-cor- 
rect our mistakes? The hour is late—we 
should not delay. 





Memorial Day - 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an excellent editorial 
concerning the observance of Memorial _ 
Day, which appeared in the Lynn 


a Telegram-News, on May 29, 





Memoriat Day 


Memorial Day was first observed officially 
by order of Gen. John A; Logan, Command- 
er, GAR, on May 30, 1869. All but eight 
States in the| Union, as well as Alaska, Puer- 
to Rico, and the Hawaiian Islands, regard it 
as a legal holiday. Most of the Southern 
States celebrate ‘Confederate Memorial Day. 

So many wars have been fought since the . 
War Between the States that the veterans of 


ad 
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all foreign wars regard Memorial Day as their 
day, and little red poppies are sold in mem- 
ory of the war’s dead to aid the VFW’s 
benevolent organizations. 3 

Sometimes one wonders if it is only the 
poppy sellers and the Nation’s leaders who 
remember Memorial Day, except as a week- 
end to “go away” or stay home and have 
company or catch up on odd jobs. To be 
sure, there are parades, many patriotic 
speeches and memorial services in churches. 
How many people read again the famous 
poems so closely associated with the wars 
gone by, such as The Blue and the Gray, In 
Planders Fields, and St. Jeanne? 

America’s soldier dead lie buried in known 
and unknown graves all over the world 
where American youth have continued to 
give their lives for freedom. 

It is difficult to be eloquent today about 
such phrases as “Let freedom ring,” “Make 
the’ world safe for democracy,” “This is the 
war to end war’ and others when the threat 
of.a war that will indeed end all war (and 
civilization, too) hangs over us. But that 
should remind us even more of the signifi- 
cance of Memorial Day. This generation 
does owe a debt, a2 memory, yea a tear, for 
those who have died, that others might live, 
not only in Gettysburg and Shiloh, but at 
Chateau-Thierry, in the Argonne, in the 
Bulge, in the islands of the Pacific, and in 
Korea. 

America: Unfurl the flag on Memorial Day 
and let it wave. Bow your head in memo- 
rial reverence for those honored dead. 


“Rest ye in peace, ye Flanders dead 
The fight that ye so bravely led 
We've taken up. And we will keep 
True faith with you who lie asleep 
With each a cross to mark his bed, 
And poppies blowing overhead, . 
Where once his own life blood ran red, 
So let your rest be sweet and deep 
In Flanders fields.” 
—R. W. Lillard, America’s Answer. 





A Congressman Views Dental Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks I include a 
speech which I delievered at the Amer- 
ican Dental Association Convention, Mi- 
ami Beach, Fla., on November 6, 1957. 

The address follows: ji 

A CONGRESSMAN Vitws DENTAL HEALTH 
(Speech of Hon. Jonn E. Focarty, Member 

of . from the Second District of 

Rhode Island, at American Dental Asso- 

ciation convention, Miami Beach, Fia., 

November 6, 1957) 

There may be something in the title given 
to my remarks today that suggests there is 
something special in the way a Congressman 
sees your field. If this is so, I hasten to dis- 
claim it. 

I look at dental health from three points 
of view. First, as a husband and father, I 


know your field from personal experience. 


Second, as a Member of Congress, I can per- 
haps represent with a fair degree of ac- 
euracy the attitudes toward dental health of 
those 450,000 Rhode Islanders who are my 
constituents. Third, as chairman of the 
committee of Congress which bears primary 
responsibility for the health 7 iet oaiees 
of the Federal Government, I have 
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some insight into both the past accomplish- 
ments and the future problems of your pro- 
fession, 

It may have been this combination of per- 
spectives which caused you to honor me with 
an invitation to speak here, before the as- 
pembled delegates to this 98th annual meet- 
ing of the American Dental Association. 

Annual meetings serve a number of very 
important purposes. They are a time foF 
comradeship and relaxation, a time for inter- 
change of knowledge, a time for solidifying 
professional and organizational relation- 
ships, a time for rededication by the individ- 
ual to the goals and principles of the group. 
And ‘they are times for looking ahead—for 
definition of tomorrow’s problems, and for 
consideration of how they can best be met. 

I would not presume to discuss or even to 
state what these problems may be. You can 
do that better than I, whether you practice 
dentistry, or teach, or conduct research, or 
engage in dental public health programs. 
But_I do have some thoughts to share with 
you—-some questions, some obsefvations, 
reflecting, to get back to my theme, how this 
Congressman views dental health. 

The first thought that occurs to me as I 
consider dental health is the progress that 
has been made toward the concept of man as 
a single biological entity and not merely a 
conglomerate mass of parts. Associated 
with this has-been progress toward a con- 
cept of the interdependence of all science 
that seeks to protect man in the increasingly 
complex environment which he has created. 
This unity, strangely enough, becomes more 
apparent even as the range of the problems 
and the number of approaches to their selec- 
tion increases. Thus we see around us today 
a proliferation of specialties and subspecial- 
ties, of disciplines and subdisciplines. We 
see categorical programs, both public and 
private, and subcategories within each major 
group. And yet; with all this, as man’s 
knowledge grows, the artificial boundaries 
tend to disappear. 

In this spectrum of specialties and disci- 
plines and categories making up the health 
professions, I have observed in recent years 
that those who together constitute the den- 
tal profession have been accorded ever-in- 
creasing stature. I am sure that this associa- 
tien has been in no small measure respon- 
sible for this fact, since it has dedicated its 
efforts to the improvement of dental services 
to the people, and since it is from the people 
and their views of the profession that stature 
is derived. 

I need not remind you that no such vic- 
tories are permanent. In the final analysis, 
it is demonstrated competence and thought- 
ful leadership and quality service which 
govern the image that a profession creates. 
If you find your image to-be to your satis- 
faction today, it means that you must try 
all the harder to redefine your goals and 
plan their achievement in the years ahead. 

It seems to me, too, that the American 
Dental Association—which I know represents 
the bulk of the dental profession—has a par- 
ticular responsibility to the public as a whole. 
The dental field is commonly perceived as a 
categorical area, very much like heart dis- 
ease or cancer or mental illness. Most of the 
disease categories are represented nationally 
by voluntary health agencies, which—among 
other functions—assist the -professions in 
achieving public understanding and support 
for appropriate activities. In your field, the 
American Dental Association is both the pro- 
fessional group and the voluntary agency. 
I know the association recognizes this re- 
sponsibility, but I urge you to give it special 
emphasis. 

Do people, for example, really know the 
nature, the extent, and the importance of 
dental illness? Do they know the steps you 
have taken, and the greater steps that need 
to be taken, to increase the number and 
quality and distribution of those trained 
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individuals who can help them have better 
dental health? Do they understand what 
dental illness is, apart from tooth decay? 
Have they been given every opportunity to be 
informed concerning the scientific evidence 
in support of fluoridation of public water 
supplies, the topical use of sodium fluoride, 
and other measures ‘for the prevention of 
tooth decay? 

Questions such as these suggest the rapid- 
ity with which dental practice has changed. 
It was not so many years ago that one had 
to be fatalistic about. tooth decay and other 
types of dental diseases, because that was 
about all he could be. There was nothing 
that could be done to prevent, and little 
that could be done to ameliorate, the diseases 
of the teeth and their supporting structures. 
In recent years, as advances in dental science 
have been applied in dental and public health 
practice, we know there is much that can 
be done. But remnants of the fatalistic view 
remain. And it needs to be combated—not 
for the sake of your professions, but more for 
the sake of the people who, if they under- 
stand, will find ways to»support both your 
professions and your practices in order to 
achieve better total health for themselves 
and the members of their families. 

I would like to speak for a moment con- 
cerning the relations of your association to 
your Government. This is a matter of deep 
interest and concern to me. Elements of 
that relationship have been revealed to me 
with increasing frequency as—each year for 
the last 15 years—I have considered the 
Public Health Service’s dental programs in 
terms of their appropriation needs. 

I have found that there has developed in 
the dental field during this period of time 
a pattern of cooperation which assures rapid 
progress toward objectives which the Pub- 
lic Health Service and the American Dental 
Association share. In all of its basic _activi- 
ties, the Service seeks to supplement and to 
complement and not to dictate or duplicate. 
How well it achieves this goal is measured 
in the degree to which it receives your sup- 
port. 

One program of the Public Health Serv- 
ice is concerned with developing methods for 
relieving personnel shortages in the dental 
field and extending services to patients. 
These studies include the educational re- 
sources for dentisty and dental hygiene, 
techniques for determining the efficiency of 
specific .dental operations, and devices for 
better recording of dental services and needs. 
A typical study under this program had spe- 
cial interest to me, as I am sure it had for 
you. In Woonsocket, R. I., over 5,000 chil- 
dren were studied during a 7-year period to 
see how the problems of accumulated and 
maintenance dental care—were met in a 
specific segment of the population. The 
study provided evidence that dentists can be 
utilized more effectively if there are 3 dental 
assistants available to support every 2 den- 
tists. It also showed that regular dental 
care, including application of topical fluor- 
ides, reduces the amount of tooth decay 
dramaticaily. . 

There is an increasing interest in the 
growth of a new approach to financing dental 
care. Both the American Dental Associa- 
tion and the Public Health Service have been 
studying the development of prepaid dental 
care plans. The attention of the dental pro- 
fession has been focused on the Washington 
State Dental Association and its develop- 
ment of a statewide service corporation for 
the provision of dental care under third party 
payment methods. Plans of this type are an 
important trend in dental economics and an- 
other mechanism for getting more care to 
more people. 

A second major Public Health Service pro- 
gram is responsible for the development and 
widespread application of sound, practical 
measures to prevent or control dental. dis- 
eases. It provides consultation to the States 





and conducts special field studies in such 
areas as water fluoridation and dental caye 
of the chronically ill. In this connection, 
I_may say with some pride that 77 percent 
of the people of Rhode Island are provided 
with fluoridated water. I understand that 
this is nearly twice the national average, 
which clearly indicates that much more 
needs to be done in promoting the applica- 
tion of this important preventive procedure. 

The third of the Public Health Service's 
programs in your field is that of the Na- 
tional Institute of Dental Research, which— 
as you know—conduets basic and clinical fn- 
vestigations in its laboratories at Bethesda, 
Md. Since 1950 it has also supported dental 
research in dental schools and other non- 
Federal institutions by research grants and 
more recently fellowships of various kinds. 
There have been several interesting and I 
think significant developments in this pro- 
gram which I wish to touch on briefly. 

Two years ago, the Institute proposed as 
a matter of top priority to help the dental 
schools continue to strengthen their research 
activities. The Congress concurred, and in 
the last 2 years funds available for dental 
research grants have more than tripled. As 
of ‘June 30, 1957, approximately 275 projects 
were supported in the amount of $2,700,000. 

In this connection, I need not remind 
you that basic research in the field of den- 
tistry can make a contribution to knowledge 
in other fields. Yet I feel that this is not 
so well known as it should be, either gen- 
erally or in other biological research areas. 
Your association can undoubtedly find ways 
to make this fact better known and, per- 
haps as a first step, to further an exchange 
of information between your profession and 
others in the health and medical fields. 

Last year, the Institute presented before 
my congressional committee the urgent need 
for training more individuals for academic 
teaching and research careers as related to 
the various fields of dental science. As a 
result, a new program of training grants 
and awards was established, and in its first 
year 14 dental schools started research train- 
ing programs with 57 trainees involved at a 
total expenditure of $500,000. This is an 
encouraging start, but much more remains 
to be done if the acute manpower needs in 
this field are to be met. 

Dental schools have shared, too, in the 
assistance available from a new program 
last year derived from the Health Research 
Facilities Act. Under this program, 7 grants 
in the amount of $921,000 were made to 
Gental schools to aid in the construction 
of research facilities; in addition, a few 
grants have been approved for combined 
medical and dental research facilities. This 
$90 million, 3-year program is limited to 
research construction. In the last session of 
Congress I introduced a broader bill under 
which $300 million would be available 
over a 5-year period, for either teaching or 
research construction; of this $40 million 
would be earmarked for dental schools. I 
believe legislation of this kind is badly need- 
ed, and I intend to pursue this bill vigor- 
ously when Congress reconvenes. 

The association has long been aware, and 
has helped Congress be aware of the Na- 
tional Institute of Dental Research’s acute 
shortage of research space in Bethesda. We 
hope this can be relieved by a new dental 
research building there. The Congress has 
appropriated money for the plans for this 
structure, and I understand these plans are 
now well advanced. I hope we will be able 
to find the necessary funds to start the 
building construction. 

I said earlier that an annual meeting is 
a time to look ahead. This 
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First, what measures can be devised to in. 
crease the number of dental graduates, in. 
crease the number of dental schools, ang 
increase the ratio of dentists to population? 

Second, what can be done to achieve more 
equitable geographic distribution of den. 
tists throughout the United States? 
Third, can you, by education and by se. 
lective recruitment, continue to improve the 
caliber of applicants for admission to denta] 
schools? 

Fourth, is there anything that can be done 
to improve the strength of your relation. 
ships—with each other, with other profes. 
sions, and with the public as a whole? 

Fifth, are we doing all we can to strengthen 
and expand research in your field, espe- 
cially in environments where such research 
would be linked with other research in the 
biological sciences? 

Sixth, are there any broad public health 
or preventive measures which warant fur. 
ther support than they are now receiving? 

I conclude my remarks with these six 
thoughts. May I say again how happy I am 
to be here? Opportunities such as this are 
very helpful to me in the performance of 
my duties in Washington. I will be glad 
to discuss the subject on which my remarks 
today have been focused—either now or in 
informal gathering during the few hours I 
am able to remain here before I must return 
north again. 

I wish you a very pleasant and an ex- 
tremely profitable meeting. 





The “CARE” Story Is Also the Wally 
Campbell S Story 


EXTENSION OF saad REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 3,1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Wally 
Campbell, the Washington office director 
since 1948 of the Cooperative League of 
the United States, is known to many of 
us on Capitol Hill. We admire him and 
we admire the organization he repre- 
sents. I was attending the public schools 
in Eugene, Oreg., while he was attending 
the University of Oregon there. He tells 
me that he is a constituent of mine and 
I am glad to claim him as such. 

His efforts in the cooperative field go 


back to his work at the University of ~ 


Oregon. Under a previous consent I am 
including a letter sent to Wally by the 
president of the Campbell Club at the 


University of Oregon earlier -this year 


and also a press release from CARE 
which ‘sets forth the impressive job 
Campbell has done in that vital area of 
our international relationships. 

The letter and press release follow: * 

STUDENTS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 
Eugene, Oreg., March 29, 1958. 
Mr. WaLuace J. CAMPBELL, 
Vice President, CARE 
New York City, N. Y. 

Dean Mr. CAMPBELL: Recently your 4p- 
pointment to vice-presidency of CARE was 
heralded in the local town paper. 

At this time the members of the Camip- 


mary of the Government’s dental programs bell Club wish to extend to you their 
leads me back to a few general questions warmest congratulations on your ap 
which I should like to phrase for you and ment and their deepest appreciation for t 


leave with you as my contributions to the 
looking-ahead process. 





fine work you began here at the Univeeaty : 


of Oregon. 
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You might be interested to hear that the 
SCA, which is the legal corporation title un- 
der which Campbell Club conducts its busi- 
ness, has reopened Canard Club this past 
year. The combined houses are able to hold 
about 90 students, while still providing 
board and room at the lowest rates on 
campus without sacrificing personal health 
or denying individual participation in social 
activities. 

As an indication, among our many trophies 
are two Burke Brown Barker Cups, awarded 
annually to the mens’ house which holds the 
highest scholastic average for the school 


year, one which we have retired by winning ° 


three times and the other which we just won 
last year. We have won every major trophy 
offered on campus at least once and many 
twice, which is a fair indication that our 
living plan is not one-sided. 

But I have given you enough of a glimpse 
of the results of your work here to show you 
why our appreciation is so wholeheartedly 
extended. 

Best of luck in your new position.’ 

Sincerely yours, 
Larry T. Brice, President. 


New YorK.—The first shipload of food 
packages to reach Europe 12 years ago carry- 
ing the bold letters “CARE” brought hope 
to stricken peoples of a war-torn continent. 
It also renewed the hope and faith of one 
man in America’s generosity in time of need. 

That man is Wallace J. Campbell who has 
just been named vice president of the world- 
renowned organization whose trademark 
comes from the initials of its name, Coopera- 
tive for American Remittances to Every- 
where. 

While CARE celebrates its 12th birthday 


‘ this May, its beginnings date back at least 


8 more years. Then the idea of a cooper- 
ative, nonprofit overseas aid agency was born 
among a handful of farsighted planners. 
“Wally” Campbell was one of them. 

Campbell, who has béen associated with 
the Cooperative League of the United States 
of America since 1934, was then its New York 
Office director. Since 1948 he has served as 
its Washington office director. During World 
War II he was active as chairman of the 
Committee on Cooperatives ‘of the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
Service. 

Two years before the end of the war, Ar- 
thur C. Ringland, of the United States State 
Department and executive secretary of the 
President’s War Relief Control Board, was 
mulling over an idea. He became convinced 
that large scale voluntary action on the 
part of the American people would eyentu- 
-ally be necessary to aid in the rehabilitation 
of the war devastated countries of Europe 
and other parts of the world. 

Campbell, along with the late Eastburn 
Thompson of the American Friends Service 
Committee and George Miles of the War 
Relief Services of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, agreed with Ringland. 
What was needed for quick, safe delivery of 
such American aid, they believed, was a joint 
distribution agency, private in character, and 
controlled and guided by member organi- 
zations of the American Council of Volun- 
tary Agencies. The idea of C was born. 

A lot of spade work remained to be done. 
There were heartbreaks and misgivings. 
There were times when this small group was 

to abandon the whole idea. 

But Campbell and the other two members 
of the committee didn’t give up. They were 
encouraged by Director General Herbert’ Leh- 
Man, of UNRRA, former New York Governor 
and later United States Senator. They suc- 
ceeded in enlisting 22 major American wel- 

are and relief organizations as member 
8gencies of CARE. Among 
the Original ca of $750,000. 

CARE was 


‘orporation in November 1945 in the District 
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of Columbia. Ever since, Campbell has rep- 
resented the Cooperative League on the 
CARE board of directors as an alternate to 
Murray D. Lincoln as president. The board 
is made up of one representative of each 
member agency, now numbering 26. 

Since CARE’s inception, Campbell has also 
served as chairman of the CARE executive 
committee. As such, he has had a decisive 
influence on the development of policies and 
programs under which CARE’s services were 
extended from Europe to Asia, the Middle 
East, and Latin America. 

“Hana in hand with this expansion went 
a broadening of the concept of CARE serv- 
ice. The CARE book program, disaster and 
medical aid, self-help, and special aid cam- 
paigns for refugeees were added to the 
CARE activities. From the very beginning 
the CARE self-help concept, aimed at put- 
ting the tools of production into the hands 
of needy people to enable them to raise 
their standards of living through their own 
efforts, found in Wally Campbell its staunch- 
est support in the CARE board planning. 

Many of these CARE programs were under- 
taken in cooperation with United Nations, 
United States Government, and private 
agencies. During the 12 years that Camp- 
bell has served on the CARE board, a total 
of $270 million worth of food, textile, self- 
help tools, books, scientific equipment, and 
other supplies have been distributed by CARE 
as American person-to-person and people- 
to-people aid to needy families and institu- 
tions in 50 overseas countries. 

His desire to see that CARE’s operations 
are handled on a person-to-person basis has 
taken Campbell to various parts of the world. 
In 1946, he “personally distributed CARE 
packages in Finland and observed the food 
package plan in France, Scotland, and Eng- 
land. In connection with CARE’s World 
War Staff Conference on the Isle of Rhodes 
in 1952, he visited first-hand CARE’s friends 
in Greece and Italy. 

He fattended another conference in Pan- 
ama in 1953 before CARE launched its Latin 
American program. In 1957, he surveyed 
CARE’s Hungarian relief program in Austria 
and visited refugee camps. It was here he 
assured the Hungarians that CARE’s “con- 
tributions are not charity but are just a 
small token of American appreciation for 
the very great sacrifices you have made in 
behalf of freedom.” 

On the occasion of Campbell’s election as 
vice president of CARE, Richard W. Reuter, 
CARE executive director, paid tribute to his 
“15 years of hard and self-effacing labor in 
the service of the idea af cooperative aid 
to. the needy of the free world. From the 
hour of. CARE’s inception to the, latest de- 
livery of CARE food crusade and self-help 
tool packages, Wally Campbell has given 
unstintingly of his time, energy, and. far- 
sighted counsel to the service that CARE 
is rendering in the name of the American 
people.” 

Since his move to Washington close to 
the seat of government, he has consistently 
kept the Congress aware of the benefits of 
CARE and its value as part of a sound United 
States foreign policy. He is constantly con- 
sulted by lawmakers, as well as the State 
Department and other Government agencies 
dealing with foreign matters.: 

A native of Three Forks, Mont., Camp- 
bell graduated from the University of Oregon, 
class of 1932, with a bachelor of science de- 
gree, received his master’s degree a year 
later, and served there for 2 years as in- 
structor of sociology before joining the staff 
of the Cooperative League. He represented 
the International Cooperative Alliance at 
sessions of the U. N. Economic and Social 
Council, 1946-49. He is president of the 
American Travel Association, which was set 
up as a cooperative by a dozen national 
organizations. 

He is a resident of Bethesda, Md. His 
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father, A. D. Campbell, and a brother, K. S. 
Campbell, are residents of Medford, Oreg. 
Another brother, Don J. Campbell, is super- 
intendent of schools for Parkrose, a suburb 
of Portland, Oreg. His sister, Mrs. Harris 
Berg, is a resident of Salem, Oreg. 





Address of Hon. Thomas J. Lane at Me- 
morial Day Ceremony, Immaculate. 
Conception Cemetery, Lawrence, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 28,1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
clude a speech I delivered at the cere- 
monies conducted by the city of Law- 
rence, Mass., under the auspices of the 
Lawrence Veterans Council, at the vet- 
eran’s lot, Immaculate Conception Cem- 
etery in that city on Memorial Day, Fri- 
day, May 30, 1958. 

The address follows: 

This day is sacred to all Americans. 

No_matter what our racial origin, or creed, 
we are united on Memorial Day in reverent 
tribute to those men and women who once 
served our country above and beyond the 
call of duty. 

Each year we come to this city of the 
dead, to remember, and to pray. 

Here rest the mortal remains of those 
who fought to protect the freedoms that 
give life to us. 

Far. up the rolling hillsides we see the 
flags that single out the older graves of 
those who died so long ago. 

Reminding us of Gettysburg, the Wilder- 
ness, and San Juan Hill; of 1863, and 1898. 

These are the honored dead who be- 
queathed to Americans of the present cen- 
tury, the rich heritage of courage. 

“Here is the torch—be yours to hold it 
high.” 

When’ we were children, we heard this 
message on Memorial Day. It was not the 
whispering wind, but the spirit of the past, 
reminding us of the responsibilities that 
would be ours, when we grew up. 

How well have we kept this faith? 

So far we have been unafraid. 

These white headstones, row on row, that 
stand so near to us, mark the heroes’ graves 
of our own times. 

This is the final bivouac of those we 
knew, the relatives, neighbors, and friends 
of 1918, of 1945, of 1953. 

Generation after generation, sharing in 
death the brave comradeship that was theirs 
in life, as they fought in our defense. 

With the passing years, this encampment 
will spread out, as more and more veterans 
answer the last rolicall. 

It is fitting that we reserve this green 
meadow for their final resting place, until 
thousands of white gravestones, by company, 
battalion, and regiment gather to form an 
impact on the living that no one can forget. 

For as we stand in contemplation on this 
Memorial Day, thinking of the friends who 
sleep here, we recall their splendid service, 
and their supreme courage. 

And we think of the years between when 
the Nation did forget. 

‘ After 1918 the pacifism of the twenties and 
the neutrality of the thirties. 

After 1945 the drastic reduction of our de- 
fensive strength. 
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After 1953 the economies that retarded our 
missile-development program and permitted 
the Russians to open the age of space. 

Why, why must we lose in peace the vic- 
tories that our soldier dead won by their 
sacrifices? 

Up and down throughout our history, we 
alternate between the years of high courage 
and steadfast purpose, to the shallow years 
of complacency, and indifference, 

Until another crisis, whose early warnings 
we ignored, summons our youth to battle 
again—there to serve, and suffer and some- 
times die—to atone for the mistakes of their 
elders. 

Here, before their sepulchers we try to 
speak to them; praising their courage and 
their ideals, mourning their absence from us. 

We pause to listen. 

There is no answer that we can hear. 

Only the flags move with life in the gentle 
breeze that caresses their graves. 

And yet we wonder. 

Perhaps they are trying to reach through 
to us, telling us of those things that must 
be done so that future generations will be 
saved from the agonies of war. 

Knowing that, on Memorial Day, when our 
hearts are tuned to theirs, is the time for us 
to hear and heed their warnings. 

For once this Memorial Day has gone, and 
with it our communion with the soldier dead, 
the meaning of their sacrifice will vanish in 
the details of our daily lives, until another 
year rolls by. 

A year in which so much could be lost. 

Could it be then, that we the living are 
walking in our sleep? 

Impossible, you say. 

We see and hear and move and speak, and 
work with our hands and heads, but these 
are not enough if we fail to understand and 
act upon the handwriting in the skies. 

Some of us saw it at 5:15 on the morning 
of October 15, 1957, streaking high in the 
darkness over our heads. 

We saw its companion at 5:12 a. m. on the 
morning of November 7. 

We may observe, in 1 week’s time, the 
third satellite of our competitor, weighing 
one ton and a half—a red star—-mocking our 
vaunted security. 

We see but do we comprehend its sig- 
nificance? 

The spirit of those we honor today is no 
longer earthbound. From eternity, they can 
see and understand the whole meaning and 
purpose of life. 

If they could speak—or we could hear— 
there would be no doubt as to the course of 
action we should follow. 

But, being human, we must.find this road 
by ourselves, guided by their courage to face 
toward the unknown and not turn from it, to 
meet the challenge with cool reason and de- 
termination. 

It is customary on this day to recall the 
names of famous battles in American history, 
and to identify ourselves with the men who 
served in the Armed Forces of our Nation 
during those years of crisis, looking back to 
the past, for the inspiration that~ shall 
strengthen us for the future. 

If we stood on the quiet beach at Guadal- 
canal this day, our imagination would try to 
relive those desperate times, as if we could 
reach back and retrieve for ourselves, some 
part of the brave spirit that even death 
could not conquer. 

We must not dwell upon the places, names 
and dates of the past. 

The courage of our soldier dead is not bur- 
ied in these graves nearby. 

It is the invisible companion of our own 
lives, marching into the years, and genera- 
tions, and centuries to come. 

These men fought and died, not only te 
win the battles of their day, but the battles 
of the future against ignorance and evil. 
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If they were alive, they would respond— 
fearlessly—to the challenge that now con- 
fronts us. 

Since last October, we have entered a new 
age where we must lift our eyes to new 
horizons, and mobilize those resources of the 
mind and spirit that have never been used 
before. 

Just one short year ago—on Memorial Day, 
1957—we were living in a way that was most 
satisfying to the people of the United States. 

Somehow we expected that it would go on 
in just that way. 

We were aware of troubles in other parts 
of the world, that seemed to be confined to 
those areas. 

Merely as a precaution, however, we sup- 
plied them with economic aid and military 
assistance, in the name of law, and order, 
and progress. 

We thought that this material help would 
solve their problems. 

The knowledge that the United States was 
the leading industrial power was comforting 
to Americans. Other nations were either too 
old or too young. They could never catch 
up with us. We could afford to give them 
a part of our abundance, while we concen- 
trated on our own material progress. 

We forgot that there were other forces at 
work in the world. 

The peoples of Asia, and Africa, and the 
Middle East, and Europe were beginning to 
move. 

A restless ferment was developing, as 
hundreds of millions of human beings 
sought opportunities to improve their lot in 
life, animated by the greater hunger for 
recognition and self-respect. 

Shrewd men were directing these explo- 
sive forces to serve their own ambitions. 

Why wait for the slow processes of de- 
tmocracy to bridge the century that separates 
you from the present? they urged. Obey 
us, and we will lead you into the promised 
land in a few short years. 

The bait was tempting. 

Anything seemed better than the ignor- 
ance and poverty .amd disease that had 
burdened them and their ancestors from 
ancient days. 

And so, starting in Red Russia, they fol- 
lowed the Pied Pipers who first led, then 
drove them, along the highway of progress. 

All the energies of these people are being 
regimented to make the State all-powerful. 

We deplore the methods used by the 
Communists, but if we ignore their military 
and scientific strength—which is growing 
all the time—we do so at our peril. 

On this Memorial Day, it is not enough 
for us to honor the dead with words of 
praise. : 

We shall prove worthy of their sacrifice 
only by alert and sustained action to make 
our country strong in every way. 

Will our preference for comforts and lux- 
uries, or our neglect of education, give our 
Nation the security upon which all else 
depends? 

We see no bombers in the sky. 

No missiles fall upon our cities. 

No lists of wounded, dead, or missing in 
action, are published in our papers. 

We go along our accustomed ways, for, on 
the surface, all seems well. 

But the battle is already joined. 

As freedom and tyranny struggle for the 
support of uncommitted nations, as they 
vie for educational supremacy, and indus- 
trial superiority, and control of the space 
around our earth. 

Do we see—really see—the handwriting in 
the sky? 

Are we equal to the great effort, and the 


greater spirit, that is required if freedom is ~ 


to live? 


From this day forward, the responsibility 
is ours to make those bold and brave de- 





cisions upon which the fate of civilization 
depends. 

As we stand beside the graves of men who 

served the ideals of humanity with supreme 
devotion, we seem to hear them say: “We, 
the dead, have faith in you.” 
_ As the last notes of the bugle fade away, 
we who came to honor them, are strength. 
ened and inspired by the memory of their 
sacrifice, and the trust that they reposed 
in us. 

May God grant us the courage to do our 
duty well. 





Costly Whitewash of Black Charges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 3, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the June 9, 1958, edition of Life maga- 
zine: 

CosTLY WHITEWASH OF BLACK.CHARGES 


This is a story that will never really end— 
in spite of a pretentious document released 
to the press this week. The paper was pre- 
pared at vast expense (well over $100,000), 
and over many months, With its main pur- 
pose to refute a story that appeared, more 
than a year ago, in Life. 

The story is one of the officially unsolved 
disappearance of a frightened, bitter man, 
Jests Maria de Galindez, and the presumed 
death of a young American fiyer named 
Gerald Lester Murphy in shark-filled Carib- 
bean waters in the year 1956. The docu- 
ment that now brings it back into the news 
again is a sort of rambling white paper, 95 
pages long with 176 pages of exhibits. It 
was prepared under the aegis of Lawyer Mor- 
ris Ernst. A well-known liberal, Ernst was 
hired last July by Dominican Dictator Rafael 
Trujillo (through New York publicist Sydney 
Baron) to investigate press charges that the 
Dominican Government had something to do 
with Galindez’ disappearance. His paper, 
entitled “Report and Opinion in the Matter 
of Galindez,” is not an official document— 
the Galindez-Murphy case is still under 
grand jury investigation. It is the record of 
@ 10-month-long examination by Ernst and 
his staff of the evidence on which the charges 
were based, and it turned out to be an obvyi- 
ous attempt to get Trujillo off the hook. 

Galindez, a leader of the Basque Govern- 
ment in exile, a teacher at Columbia Uni-. 
versity and bitter foe of Trujillo, disappeared 
mysteriously after one of his classes on the 
night of March 12, 1956. Knowing his feat 
of Trujillo’s agents in New York, his friends 
cried foul play. The police investigated but 
found no answer. Stories began to circulate. 
It was widely suggested for a while that his 
body had been stuffed into the flaming boil- 
ers of a Dominican ship then tied up i 
New York harbor. 

The first big break in the case came al- 
most a year later when Life, after a thorough 
investigation of its own, published the 
Galindez story. As Life reconstructed the 
story in its issue of February 25, 1957, 
Galindez was kidnaped shortly after leaving 
a class at 9:30 p. m., probably at the en 
trance to a New York subway station. He 


was put into an ambulance and driven @ 


Island. There he 


placed in a twin-engined Beechcraft airplane — 
N-68100, fitted with extra gas tanks. ==. 


Amityville he was flown to Miami's 
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ami Airport. The plane arrived too early 
to gas and flew to Lantana near 
West Palm Beach, gassed up ($95 plus a $15 
tip) and flew to the Dominican Republic. 

Life’s story had another side to it. ‘The 
pilot of the plane was Gerald Lester Mur- 
phy, @ young man with bad eyesight who 
would do almost anything to fly. Murphy 
had done all he could to get an airlines job, 
put had wound up flying for Tom Guthrie’s 
air-taxi service at Miami. In Miami he met 
Arturo Espaillat, the Dominican Republic’s 
New York consul general (who was to 
emerge as @ Shadowy figure in the case). 
Soon Murphy told Guthrie he hada better 
job. He went to Linden, N. J., and rented a 
twin-engine Beechcraft for a month—for 
$800 cash. In the middle of March, Murphy 
was back at Guthrie’s with his Beech and a 
lot of money. He bought a convertible— 
and he talked. He said he had flown a 
wealthy invalid to Tampa and that a char- 
ter-flight passenger had fixed him up with 
a flying job in the Dominican Republic’s na- 
tional airline. He ‘went Ciudad Trujillo 
and flew for several months, writing home 
about all the money he was making. He 
wrote he was coming home. Then in De- 
cember he put an ad in a Dominican paper 
offering his household goods for sale. Next 
day his car was found, deserted, near a cliff 
by a bay. A Dominican pilot who had flown 
with him, Octavio de la Maza, was charged 
with Murphy’s murder, denied everything to 
the police, then admitted the murder in a 
suicide note and hanged himself in his cell. 
That was the end of Murphy, and—as far as 
the public knows—of Galindez, too. It 
seemed to be the end of the trail. These 
were some of the facts that Life, with its 
best resources, had gathered a year ago last 
February. 

Now, 15 months later, the Ernst report 
has attempted to retrace Life’s investiga- 
tion—minute by minute, mile by mile. It 
delves into every step minutely, but the re- 


~ gults never disprove Life’s story. In many 


ways, the paper substantiates it. The report 
does not admit that-Galindez was in Mur- 
phy’s plane. It clings to the fact that the 
New York police still list Galindez as miss- 
ing, rather than as a victim of foul play. It 
does not agree that Murphy even flew to the 
Dominican Republic. Instead it comes to 
the conclusion that he probably flew to 
Cuba where, the report implies, he was en- 
gaged in some unnamed illegal activity. 


THE BASIC POINT: TIMING 


The basic point in the Ernst report’s con- 
clusion hinges on timing. His claim: the 
N68100’s gas capacity, cruising speed, and 
the time available made it improbable for 
the plane to have made the trip to the Do- 
minican Republic -within the established 
timetable. To fit both Ernst’s and Life’s 


. timetable, Murphy could only have made his’ 


Dominican flight on March 13. Life said 
that Murphy went first to Tamiami, then 
Lantana, then left the United States. Ernst 
Says that the airport records were in error, 
and that Murphy went first to Lantana, took 
off about 8 a. m. and landed at Tamiami at 
3 that afternoon. Thus, if he flew to Monte- 
cristi field in the Dominican Republic (as 
later reports indicate), Murphy would have 
had about 7 hours for a round trip that 
takes 7 hours’ flying, allowing no time at 
all for landing, unloading, or refueling. 
Thus, Ernst’s 3 o’clock landing time be- 
came a critical factor. If Murphy had 
landed at 5 instead of 3, says Ernst, “it 
would have been possible, but extremely im- 
Probable, for him to have made the trip.” 
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» even if Murphy did not take off until 
en if, as Ernst says, he went to Lantana 
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first—the flight would still have been “pos- 
sible.” 

Ernst found “not a scintilla of evidence” 
to connect Galindez with Murphy and 
N68100. But Life’s story has been supported 
since its publication by new facts and coin- 
cidences. The man who accepted Murphy’s 
$800 for the rental of N68100 said that Mur- 
phy wanted the receipt made out to one 
John Kane (an alias for John Joseph 
Frank). On May 13, 1957, the grand jury 
investigating Galindez’ disappearance in- 
dicted Frank for failure to register as a 
Dominican agent. He was convicted Decem- 
ber 9. At the Frank trial a young man 
named Harold French, a friend of Murphy’s, 
testified that it was he who helped Murphy 
ready his plane for flight. He said that one 
of the men he met with Murphy at Linden 
airport where the plane was rented was the 
everpresent Espaillat. The Ernst report says 
that records fail to show that Espaillat was 
in the United States during that period. 
Now safe in the Dominican Republic, 
Espaillat has refused to come to the United 
States and testify. ; 

Harold French told Life that he helped 
Murphy put extra gas tanks in the plane 
and that Murphy had talked about a mys- 
terious flight. “Gerry laid out some charts 
on his bed at Rahway Motel Tourist Village, 
folding them so they fit together. ‘Here’s 
one of the trips I might make,’ he said. 
‘I will be taking somebody from Miami to 
the Dominican Republic. Let’s see how it 
would look on the chart.’ 

“We studied the charts for 2 hours. Gerry 
said the flight would end at a specific air- 
port on the Dominican north coast, 
Montetristi.” 

The report characterized Gerry Murphy as 
an irresponsible young braggart who lived 
on sporadic payments from unknown 
sources, Galindez as a cynic who raised funds 
for the Basque cause; and implied skuldug- 
gery. The report sloughs over stories of the 
kidnaping told by Murphy to Sally Caire, 
then his fiance, now married and living in 
Kansas. Her account was one of the strong- 
est links between the young pilot and 
Galindez. 

Thus, as facts pile up, the arguments go 
on. Ernst has not explained the key coinci- 
dence. A foe of Trujillo disappears in New 
York at 9:30 p.m. At just about-the time 
he would have arrived at Amityville, a young 
American. pilot, after weeks of involved 
preparation, after working with a now con- 
victed agent of the Dominican Government, 
suddenly takes off on a long, midnight 
flight—to points south. 

This week, when the Ernst report was re- 
leased, Congressman CHARLES O. PorTER, of 
Eugene, Oreg., Murphy’s hometown, who 
was a prime mover behind the Washington 
investigation into the Murphy-Galindez 
case, said, “The report changes nothing basic 
in the known record of Murphy’s part in the 
Galindez disappearance. The United States 
Government—the Department of Justice, 
the Department of State and other agen- 
cies—know these basic facts. And the Do- 
minican Espaillat, for whom Ernst is trying 
to provide an alibi, is so deeply involved in 
these basics that he is afraid to come to the 
United States and testify or cooperate—even 
though he has been asked twice formally and 
many times informally by this Government.” 

Recently Morris Ernst wrote a letter to 
Sydney Baron. In it Ernst pointed out that, 
although “much of the press, radio and tele- 
vision made statements which were libelous 
vis-a-vis the Dominican Republic,” it was 
impossible, according to his interpretation 
of United States libel laws, for a foreign gov- 
ernment to sue. This, however, does not 
apply to private persons such as Espaillat or 
even Trujillo himself. If Espaillat and Tru- 
jille believe the allegations are unjust—as 
hinted and not proved by the Ernst report— 
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they can come to the United States, and un- 
der the laws sue various TV, radio and press 
groups, including Life, for libel. It’s up to 
them, 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit thérewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of: the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall. give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of.the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shali prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale- shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNnGrREssIONAL, RecorpD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where. 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


















































































































































































































SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building, 
: Washington, D.C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 


Aiken, George D., Vt......- Carroll Arms 

Allott, Gordon, Colo_..-... Cleveland House 

Anderson, - Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle 
N. Mez. - 

Barrett, Frank A., Wyo_...- The Woodner 

Beall, J. Glenn, Md___.__ 2 . 


Bennett, Wallace F., Utah_. 
Bibie, Alan, Nev... -..is 
Bricker, John W., Ohio....The Mayflower 
Bridges, Styles, N. H_..--.. 
Bush, Prescott, Conn... 
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Federated Club Women Work for 
National Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the recent annual convention of 
the Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs 
adopted an emergency resolution calling 
for the extension of first aid training in 
the interest of our national preparedness 
program. 

It is my understanding that this res- 
olution is being presented to the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, convening 
this week in Detroit. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
ef the resolution approved by the.Texas 
Federation of Women’s Clubs be. printed 
in the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EMERGENCY RESOLUTION ADOPTED May 7, 1958 


(An excerpt from the minutes of the 61st 
annual convention of the Texas Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, assembled May 
5-7, 1958, president, Mrs, Alfred Joseph 
House; secretary pro tempere, Mrs. How- 
ard B. Bratton) 


“Whereas in the interest of our national 
program on preparedness for all emergen- 
cies, natural and atomic; and 

“Whereas skill in first aid among civilians 
is a major factor in our defense; and 

“Whereas since women must accept spec- 
jal responsibility for national survival and 
must prepare now for personal survival: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the following slogan be 
adopted for immediate use through the Na- 
tion: ‘For national security at least one 
first aider in every home’; and be it further 

“Resolved, That each club in Texas Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs endeavor to spon- 
sor at least one first aid course during the 
coming year in the program of national pre- 
paredness, and be it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution be pre- 
sented as an emergency resolution to the 
resolutions (policy) committee, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, for action at 





their convention, Detroit, Mich., June 2-6, - 
1958; and that a copy be sent to the Hon- 


orable Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of 
the United States; and a copy to Mrs. Jean 
Wood Fuller, Director of Women’s Activities, 
Federal Defense Administration, national 
headquarters, Battle Creek; Mich. 
“Respectfully. submitted. 
“Mrs. Gilbert T. Adams, Author of the 
Proposed Slogan, Civil Defense Chair- 
_™an, the Woman's Club of Beaumont, 
Member of State Projects Committee, 
TFWC the Woman's 
Club of Beaumont (who first adopted 
for presentation this slogan); Mrs. L. 
E. Dudley, Past President TFWC, 
Chairman, Subscriptions, Clubwoman, 
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General Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Mrs. Grace M. Martin, State Coordi- 
nator, Civil Defense for Women’s Ac- 
tivities; Mrs. Jud Collier, Legislation 
Chairman, TFWC; Mrs. A. T. Carle- 
ton, third Vice President, TFWC; Mrs. 
J. Howard Hodge, Past President, 
TFWC; Chairman, Public Affairs De- 
partment, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Joseph M. Per- 
kins, Past President, TFWC; Mrs. W. 
R. Elliott, Chairman, TFWC Public 
Affairs Department; Mrs. E. M. Stev- 
ens, Chairman, Citizenship Division, 
Public Affairs Department, TFWC.” 


STATE OF TEXas, 
County of Travis: 

I hereby certify that the above is a true 
and correct copy of an emergency resolu- 
tion adopted at the 61st annual convention 
of the Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs 
‘which was presided over by Mrs. Alfred Jo- 
seph House, president; May 1956—-May 1958, 
with Mrs. Howard B. Bratton acting as secre- 
tary pro tempore. 

, RvuTH HaGAMAN HorRIGAN, 
Executive Director, November 1951- 
May 1958. 





Address by the Secretary of Agriculture 
Before the United Republican Fund of 
Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit, for printing in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorpD, a very stirring and spirited ad- 
‘dress delivered by Hon. Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, the Secretary of Agriculture, in 
Chicago on June 2 before the United 
Republican Fund of Illinois. I commend 
the addréss to my colleagues and others 
as very scholarly and inspiring. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE EZRA 
Tart BENSON BEFORE THE UNITED RePusLt- 
CAN FUND OF ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, ILL., JUNE 
2, 1958 
I am truly delighted to be here today. It 

is always a great source of inspiration for me 

to be part of a gathering of enthusiastic 

Republicans—of Republicans who are not 

afraid of a political fight, and who fight 

to win. 

I salute you for your dedication. Your 
presence here’ is testimony of your willing- 
ness to give your time and energy to the 
cause to which we all are dedicated—the 
time-tested principles of the Republican 


And I well appreciate what this gathering 
represents. For each one here today there 
are unseen scores of others like you—Repub- 
licans organized to do your utmost for what 


' 


you believe throughout every county, dis- 
trict, and precinct of this great State of 
Illinois. 

I congratulate you for what you have 
achieved. I wish you success in reaching the 
goal toward which you are striving in this 
important election year of 1958—a year in 
which we must and will, in the best interests 
of the country—return to Capitol Hill in 
Washington a Congress controlled by Repub- 
licans. : 

You have done a tremendous job in Illi- 
nois through the years in providing out- 
standing leadership for the Nation and the 
Republican Party, as evidenced by Senator 
EVERETT DIRKSEN, Gov. Bill Stratton, and 
your effective Republican Members in the 
House of Representatives. 

I bring you greetings and warm regards 
from another dedicated American—our fel- 
low Republican and great President, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. He sends his appreciation 
for your accomplishments on behalf of the 
Republican Party and our Nation. As Re- 
publicans and Americans, we can be right- 
fully proud of this great leader who in times 
of international stress is loved and respected, 
not only by we Americans but also by the 
peoples of the world. 

And, just as surely as though he were with 
us tonight, the President is with us in this 
cause. Only last month President Eisen- 
hower said: 

“I am convinced that Republican prospects 
this year are bright. If we will but try—if 
we will never forget the value of good, hard 
work—we are certain, with our record, to win 
next November. This is the sure road to a 
Republican 86th Congress.” 

Those are the words of President Eisen- 
hower. And in Itis next breath he pledged 
to stand beside every member of our Grand 
Old Party who carries forward this never- 
ending fight. 

I share the President’s optimism about the 
campaign ahead. I agree, too, that to win 
will require good, hard work. We must ap- 
proach every election campaign prepared to 
do battle. We must never be complacent. 
We must remember, too, what an American 
election means. 

To some people an election is a grand car- 
nival, complete with sideshow and merry- 
go-round. To others, it is simply a tug of 
war, with no greater issue than to see who 
wins. 

But to most of us in this hall an election 
is a time when basic issues are hammered 
out. It is a time when the people speak 
clearly to their public servants. It is a time 
when our hard-won civil liberties can be used 
to advance mankind a few steps further along 
the path of freedom. 

What shall we say of the election of 1958? 

What are the issues? 

An adequate national defense? We have 
amply and almost unanimously demonstrated 
our willingness to provide whatever is need- 
ful for the security of our country. 

Foreign policy? We are overwhelmingly 
agreed, as a Nation, to associate ourselves 
with those countries of the free world which 
stand united against the power and the 
threat of the Soviet Union. 

No, I believe the major issue of 1958 is 
the same issue which has confronted the 
United States for some time past: 

Shall we manage our own affairs or shall 
the Government manage them for us? Shall 
we be free or shall we be made tragic cap- 
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tives of the Government which we, in free- 
dom, created? 

There is no other nation on the face of 
the earth so richly blessed as ours. There is 
no other span of time so bountifully en- 
dowed as the years of our generation. We 
occupy a very special spot of the world’s 
surface at a very special time in history. 

In large measure, these abundant bless- 
ings have come to us through an economic 
system which rests on three pillars: 

Free enterprise—the right to venture, to 
choose. 

Private property—the right to own. 

A market economy—the right to exchange. 

Make no mistake, the pillars of our eco- 
nomic system are being threatened today. 
They are being threatened by a strange and 
unlike coalition of do-gooders, self-servers, 
and subversives. 

Let me illustrate. Let me speak from my 
own experience in the field of agriculture. 
Let me point out the types for you. In 5 
years I have had some experience in recog- 
nizing them. 

The do-gooder. This is a fellow who pro- 
fesses to have the highest possible motives. 
He is ready to solve all human problems 
with legislation. Now, much can be accom- 
plished by people with good motives. But 
good motives are not enough. The do-gooder 
professes to have a soft heart. Often he has 
a soft head. This is the fellow who lost our 
cotton markets by pricing cotton out of the 
markets. This is the man who denied our 
farmers the opportunity for greater efficiency; 
he rationed the right to produce. He thinks 
the farms of America can be run from Wash- 
ington. Beware of this fellow. He thinks 
he knows more than the other 173 million 
people of these United States. He would like 
to impose his own version of the millen- 
nium on you and me. The chances are that 
he wears the opposition label. He might be 
called the paving contractor. He paves the 
road to hell with his good intentions, and 
he sends you the bill. 

The self-server. This is another termite 
who eats away at the fq@undations of free 
America. The self-server has his own special 
attitude toward government. He thinks gov- 
ernment is a means of gaining an advantage 
or restraining his competition. Or, he thinks, 
government is a kind of Santa Claus. His 
game is to get special favors out of govern- 
ment. “It’s a good old American custom,” 
he says, with a broad wink. No government, 
no people can last on so shallow an idea. 
Yet this was an idea that ran rampant for a 
good many years before President Eisenhower 
took office. 

Watch out for the self-server. He brings 
about a kind of moral erosion, a leaching 
action which so robs the American soil of its 
spiritual fertility that the flower of freedom 
can never fiourish. 

The subversive. There is, in this country, 
@ small hard core of confirmed Communists 
who hate the free-enterprise system and are 
dedicated to its overthrow. They owe their 
allegiance to other lands, other governments, 
other philosophies. They profess no allegi- 
ance to any God, nor to any moral code. They 
make unwitting allies of the do-gooders. 
They rationalize the worst motives of the 
self-servers. They thrive in direct proportion 
to the amount of class hatred they can cre- 
ate. They are wolves in sheep’s clothing. 

They have left their mark on this land. 
They march under a variety of political ban- 
ners. Let’s make certain they never march 
under the Republican standard. 

They work 24 hours a day. They speak 
glibly of ultimate victory. 

Their leader, Khrushchev, said this to an 
American television audience: “And your 
grandchildren will live under socialism in 
America. This, I predict.” 

Well, you and I have a prediction of our 
own. We will remain strong and free. This 
Nation was founded on freedom, it has grown 
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and flourished under our free-enterprise sys- 
tem and it will remain strong and free. But 
just saying so, won’t make it so, Mere lip- 
service is obviously not enough. We must 
work and work and work. 

The big issue of 1958, therefore, is whether 
we accept the pattern of life laid out for us 
by the do-gooders, the self-servers an«|. the 
subversives—or whether we build on the 
principles of freedom laid down by the in- 
spired founding fathers. It is just that 
simple—and that serious. 

I feel I can speak for an important segment 
of our population in this regard—our farm- 
ers. Farmers want more freedom. They have 
had about all the political panaceas they 
can stand. 

If the voices of 22 million farm people in 
the United States could be united in one 
voice, that voice would, I feel certain, de- 
mand more freedom for farmers. 

That voice would say: 

Give us more freedom to plant so that we 
can run our farms efficientiy. 

Give us more freedom to market so that 
we can increase our incomes. 

Give us more freedom to meet our com- 
petition so that we can expand our markets. 

Give us more freedom from government 
interference so that we may again be inde- 
pendent and self-reliant. 

This Nation will never reach its full 
strength until our farmers have more free- 
dom to plant, to market, to compete, and 
to make their own decisions. 

Farmers want to produce for markets and 
not for government bounty. 

Farmers want government at their side, 
not on their backs. 

Here in Illinois the record shows that the 
farmers have chosen freedom. 

Last year 9 out of 10 Illinois acres were 
planted outside of acreage ailotments. 
Farmers had the choice, and they chose 
overwhelmingly to make their own decision 
on what to plant and how much to plant. 
They chose overwhelmingly to do their own 
planning. 

The facts of recent history bear this out 
in three distinct actions. 

First, when Illinois corn farmers had a 
chance to refiect their feelings with ballots 
in 1956, 80 percent of those who voted chose 
freedom from controls and acreage allot- 
ments. 

Second, in 1957 farmers chose by their 
planting not to participate in the corn acre- 
age allotment program. Only 1 acre in 7 
was planted within the allotment. 

Third, in 1957 4 out of every 9 acres of 
wheat were planted in excess of the allot- 
ment. This involved 53 percent of the 
wheat producers. 

Thus, for these two allotment crops— 
wheat and corn—about 4 out of 5 acres were 
planted outside of the allotments. In order 
to operate their farms at maximum efficien- 
cy, farmers chose to pay little attention to 
acreage allotments. Thus they were not 
eligible for full price support. 

Farmers know these allotments are too 
low. I know these allotments are too low. 
That is why we are trying to get the law 
changed. Also, that is why in 1956 and 
again in 1957 we made supports available 
for corn grown outside the allotments. 

Let me make this point clear. 

Contrary to myths being peddled by some 


of our opponents, the level of acreage allot-' 


ments for basic crops is determined by sta- 
tistical formulas spelled out in the old, out- 
moded Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 
It is not a choice we have, it is the law. 
May I emphasize that modern agriculture 
cannot be run by an obsolete statistical for- 
mula. Agriculture is undergoing a techno- 
logical revolution which is irreversible. It is 
@ dynamic, changing industry and must not 
be hampered by statistical formula. . 

We have been talking about two of the so- 
called basic crops. The propaganda mills 
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grind out tales about the importance tg 
Illinois of the so-called basic crops. Actuy. 
ally only 20 percent of the cash receipts of 
this State come from the basic crops. 

Now what are the sources of cash income 
here in Illinois? About $3 out of every $5 
come from. livestock, dairy and poultry. Mi. 
nois is the most important soybean produc. 
ing State. Soybeans provide about three 
times the income that is realized from 
wheat. These commodities are not subject 
to the control paraphernalia. 

These facts show how little the farmers 
of this State rely on the production control - 
apparatus. The overwhelming majority of 
farmers here are those who believe in and 
practice freedom to plant, freedom to mar- 
ket, freedom to compete. 

There was great pressure On us some 
months ago to impose price supports on 
hogs and cattle which would have meant a 
new series of controls. We resisted it suc- 
cessfully. The results are plain to see. To- 
day these products are bringing very satis- 
factory prices in a free market. 

Total cash receipts for Illinois farmers in 
1957 were $2,056 million. This was the 
highest on record: This may be surprising 
to you in view of what our opponents have 
been saying about the administration's farm 
program. 

Contrast their myths with the facts— 
Illinois farmers have chosen freedom, and 
out of this freedom have come the highest 
cash receipts on record. 

Tell that story. And tell it again. 
worth repeating. 

We have, in the White House, a strong 
defender of freedom. During the 5%, years 
that President Eisenhower has held office, 
the steady erosion of our freedoms has been 
halted. The enterprise system has been 
strengthened. Visionary schemes have been 
put to the test of practicality. Special 
privilege has been curbed. Infiltration by 
Reds and pinks has been checked. The tidal 
drift to socialism, which has proceeded for 
20 years, was slowed, halted, and reversed. 

I know of no matter on which the issue 
between the Republican and the opposition 
party is more clearly and more consistently 
drawn than this: That the opposition party 
has been willing to sacrifice freedom while 
the Republican Party has been vigilant in 
defending it. 

Let me cite some examples: 

With acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas, the opposition took management de- 
cisions out of farmers’ hands. The Republi-~ 
can Party is endeavoring to put these deci- 
sions back into the hands of farm people. 

By steadily increasing the size of the Fed- 
eral Government, our opponents chipped 
away the power of the States and local com- 
munities. The Republican Party is redress 
ing this imbalance. 

By adopting inflation as a way of life, the 
opposition eroded away the purchasing 
power of individual savings, the basis of self- 
reliance and independence. The Republican 
Party reestablished the integrity of our cut- 
Tency. 

Three times within our own generation 
we have had war, that greatest of all threats 
to freedom and human Iiberty. The Eisen- 
hower administration has been able, con- 
sistently, to achieve a peacetime climate 
within which freedom can more readily 
flower. 

The opposition party has consistently 
sought to establish the idea that freedom 
meas chaos. It has worked to take decisions 
away from the people and the States and 
concentrate them in the Federal Goverl- 
ment. 

But is there indeed, any characteristic of 
the American people which is more abiding 
than a distaste for being run from Wash- — 
ington? We know from experience that you 
can’t run the farms of America from a desk 
in Washington, nor do we want to. 


It is 
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The typical American is inherently a States’ 
Righter by inclination and by sentiment. 
Deep in their hearts, the American people 
instinctively know that great concentration 
of power in the Federal Government is an 
evil and dangerous thing. They do not need 
to have it proved. 

Speaking before the conference of gover- 
nors at Williamsburg last year, President 
Eisenhower urged the return of certain func- 
tions and responsibilities from Washington to 
the States and, along with this, relinquish- 
ment of Federal taxation in some fields. The 
administration is continuing its efforts to im- 
plement this program. 

As a matter of fact, less than 3 weeks ago 
an administration bill 'was introduced in the 
Congress which would give to the States an 
important source of tax revenue. The bill 
provides for the present Federal excise tax on 
local telephone services to be collected by 
the States and used by them for vocational 
education and construction ‘of waste treat- 
ment facilities. 

Sometimes we need’to be reminded that 
the Federal Government has no funds which 
it does not first, in some manner, get from 
the people. A dollar cannot make the round 
trip from Chicago to Washington and back 
without shrinking in the process. 

As President Eisenhower has so well said: 

“The Federal Government did not create 
the States of this Republic. The States cre- 
ated the Federal Government. The creation 
should not supersede the creator. _ For if the 
States lose their meaning, our entire system 
of government loses its meaning and the next 
step is the rise of the centralized national 
state in which the seeds of autocracy can 
take root and grow.” 

We have an example close to us in agri- 
culture of how important it is that the States 
should retrieve some rights and responsibili- 
ties which in the past have been assumed by 
the Federal Government. 

This is the vital ahd dramatic area of pro- 
viding relief to farmers and ranchers stricken 
by drought, flood, and other natural disasters. 

As matters now stand, practidally all of the 
cost of this disaster relief is borne by the 
Federal Government, with a limited amount 
of help frdm the States. Inevitably,” the 
money is not so wisely spent as if the States 
participated financially. 

The administration is strongly backing a 
bill now half way through Congress which 
provides for specific contribution by State 
governments to the cost of feed or seed 
furnished in disaster areas. 

This administration has also moved con- 
sistently to get Government out of private- 
type business enterprises, rather than into 
more and more competition with the Ameri- 
can people. It is basically wrong for Govern- 
ment to be in competition with its own tax- 
paying citizens. Scores of such businesses, 
carried over from the previous administra- 
tion, have been liquidated and more than $1 
billion invested in them has been returned to 
the United States Treasury. 

We Republicans are strong believers in the 
free-enterprise system and take strong issue 
with those who would concentrate control of 
our economy in the hands of a few. Let me 
again cite agriculture as a prime example of 
the results we can achieve by moving to- 
ward a free economy, 

Our opponents told us that if we put de- 
cisions back into the hands of farm people, 
farmers would go broke. They told us that— 
if we left Government price fixing—if we ad- 
justed price supports, farm markets would 
skid downward. They told us that farmers 

t want to make their own decisions in 
the first place, that farmers were happy with 
all this bureaucracy. They said we couldn’t 
change things if we tried. 
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Well, what happened?. They didn’t scare 
us off. We did make changes, with the help 
of the Republican 83d Congress. We heid 
these gains despite high rigid support bills 
and freeze bills passed by Democrat Con- 
gresses. Twice the Democrat-controlled 
Congress passed Christmas-tree farm bills, 
with more supports and more cor.trols; sup- 
posedly something for everyone at the tax- 
payers’ expense. Twice our opponents de- 
liberately maneuvered the President into 
what they thought was the impossible politi- 
cal position of having to veto a farm bill, in 
an election year, with a built-in Santa Claus. 
Twice in a statesmanlike manner, the Presi- 
dent met the issue head-on with a firm veto 
of these uxsound, uneconomic, and unreal- 
istic bills. 

What happened, as we took these steps 
toward freedom? 

Did prices collapse? 

No; farm prices are now 9 percent above 
last year and 10 percent above 2 years ago. 

Did farm income fall? 

No; income per person on farms in 1957 
was at an all-time high. A new record will 
undoubtedly be set in 1958. 

These steps toward freedom paid off. And 
other such steps will pay off, if we have the 
resolution to take them—if we demonstrate 
our faith in freedom—the free-enterprise 
system. 

We have made outstanding progress but 
we’re not out of the woods yet. _The cost- 
price squeeze is still a basic problem for 
some farmers and ranchers. We hope for 
even further improvement. 

A most important and immediate step 
forward is the President’s 1958 agricultural 
program for which we are so vigorously 
pressing in the remaining weeks of the 85th 
Congress. 

The adoption of this program will mean 
progress in three general areas: 

First. The program will develop bigger 
markets. We have asked that the surplus 
disposal program be extended and expanded 
and that research into new uses for farm 
products be increased. 

Second. The recommended program will 
allow more freedom for farmers. We are 
seeking revision of the acreage control and 
price support programs to permit farmers 
more freedom to plant and to widen markets. 

The program would eliminate the so-called 
escalator clauses on basic commodities. 

These are obsolete formulas which provide 
that the level of price support shall rise as 
the surpluses decline. So long as this basic 
law is unchanged farm people can expect to 
be kept continually under the shadow of 
price and income depressing surpluses. 

Third. We must help the forgotten seg- 
ment of agriculture—those people on small, 
low-income farms—through our nationwide 
rural-development program. 

The adoption of the President’s program 
for agriculture will be another long stride 
along the road toward an expanding, pros- 
perous, and free agriculture. : 

We must keep moving forward in all 
phases of life. We must keep our eyes fo- 
cused on our goal., If we falter, we invite 
failure. We must go forward as good Re- 
publicans. 

To continue to move forward, the Repub- 
lican Party needs three things: sound ideas, 
good eandidates, and good party organiza- 
tion, 

We have the sound ideas. Republican 
ideas have been sound ever since Abraham 
Lincoln expressed them a hundred years ago 
to hold this Nation together. 

We have good men. We need more good 
men. Good ideas attract good men. We 
need to put forward for public office more 
ef the good men from the rank and file of 
our party membership. 
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We need good party organization. The 
Grand Old Party needs our time, our gifts, 
our loyal support. 

Edmund Burke said that the only thing 
necessary for evil to triumph is for good 
men to do nothing. 

What can we do? 

We can work for a Republican Congress. 
We can support our Republican candidates 
for Congress. We can participate in the work 
of the party organization. We can make 
@ financial contribution to our party. We 
can counsel with our representatives in 
Congress. 

And very important: We can help build a 
strong party organization at the local level. 


, We can help put Republicans in important 


posts in the township, the city, the county, 
and the State offices. This is where a party 
has its real strength. This is where it gets 
close to people, where leadership is developed, 
where ideas are born, where loyalties are 
forged, where the continued existence of our 
partyis assured. As we gain strength at the 
State and local levels, we transmit that 
strength throughout the entire party. 

I appeal to your citizenship and to your 
party loyalty. And I appeal to your common- 
sense and good judgment. How long can 
private business compete with the kind of 
giant Government our opponents would 
build? : 

How long can farmers make meaningful 
decisions if price and quantity are deter- 
mined for them by their Government? 


How long can free enterprise be preserved 
for the rest of the business world if it should 
be lost for agriculture? 


How long can a Republican President hold 
the gates against the cure-alls and quack 
remedies of our opponents? JoHN BYRNEs, 
Wisconsin Republican, searched the record 
and found that Senator Proxmire, of Wis- 
consin, has offered legislation which would 
take from the United States Treasury, an- 
nually, a sum totaling $23 billion, equal to 
the entire assessed valuation of the State of 
California. 


We must not allow demagogs to get 
away with political promises and proposals 
requiring fantastic—yes, unbelievable Fed- 
eral expenditures. . 

We have built, in this country, on the 
foundation laid by our forefathers, an econ- 
omy of freedom and material wealth un- 
matched anywhere else in the world. Te 
abandon these great gains and embrace 
again the alien philosophy of an all-powerful 
central government—a philosophy from 
which our forefathers fled—this would have 
our generation writing a shameful page in 
the book of history. 

Instead we can write a glorious page. We 
can write a page of more freedom, not less. 
We can write a page which shows a resur- 
gence of moral and spiritual advancement as 
well as greater material well-being. With 
your help and with the help of other groups 
like this one, it can be done. 

I fully realize that. you must fight to put 
more Illinois Republicans in Congress. But 
no true Republican worth his salt ever ran 
away from a fight—least of all a Republican 
of the Illinois breed. 

So I urge you to put your courage to the 
test. r 

Be firm in your conviction that your cause 
is just. 

Reaffirm your faith in all things for which 
we Republicans stand. 

Thus armed, all that is necessary is to go 
into action. Stand up and be counted as a 
fighting Republican. Press your cause vigor- 
ously and without fear. 

Victory is within our reach through e 
hard-hitting campaign. 
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Call for White House Conference on 
Management and Labor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Call for White House Confer- 
ence on Management and Labor,” deliv- 
ered by Lansing P. Shield, president of 
the Grand Union Co., before the Gro- 
cery Manufacturers’ Representatives, at 
New York City on May 19, 1958. 

I place this address in the REcoRD 
without in any way specifying agree- 
ment or disagreement with specific parts 
of it. I believe it is a fine analysis of 
the attitude of the liberal businessman 
who feels a great public responsibility in 
the trusteeship which he exercises as the 
head of a great company. 

I am especially interested in the plea 
for a White House conference. I be- 
lieve this is an essential aspect of our 
antirecession measures, and that it 
would have great promise for the Amer- 
iean people. I hope very much that the 
President will heed the call. 

Mr. Shield, the Council of Governors, 
and others, including myself, have urged 
that this be done. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 

CALL FoR WurtTre Hovust CONFERENCE ON 
MANAGEMENT AND LABOR—AN ADDRESS BY 
LANSING P. SHIELD, PRESIDENT OF THE 
Granp UNION Co., BEFORE THE GROCERY 
MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES, NEW 
York, N. Y¥., May 19,°1958 ‘ 


Your generosity in selecting me as the 
recipient of this unique award is deeply 
appreciated. When I learned that I had 
been chosen by your organization as grocery 
man-6f-the-year, naturally I was very proud 
but at the same time I felt some misgiv- 
ings—and that wasn’t.only because I knew 
I had to make a speech. I hurried around 
to Hugh Davern to find out if I had earned 
this title by Grand Union’s setting a new 
record for overstocking its warehouses. I 
figured that this award might be a token 
of gratitude upon your part. Well, the in- 
ventories were pretty high—but then I got 
to wondering if that was the real reason or 
whether because of Grand Union’s preoccu- 
pation with nonfoods, this award might be a 
gentle reminder to me that we are still in 
the grocery business. You know, a couple of 
weeks ago we had a customer who sent her 
husband to the supermarket for the week- 
end marketing. He came home with his car 
loaded with packages. He pulled out 50 feet 
of garden hose, a sport shirt, a fishing rod, 
a chef’s cap, a complete car-polishing set, 
and a few other gadgets. His wife said, 
“Where's the food?” He replied, “Gosh. I 
knew there was something you wanted.” 

I want to deny right here and now the 
rumor that Grand Union is thinking of dis- 
continuing food. The reason why we're 
not—you fellows won't let us. I just made 
a quick survey during lunch and I find my 
associates here during the last half hour 
have been offered 14 new food items—all 
of them, of course, backed up by heavy 
advertising and free coupons. 


: \ 
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Our buyers are barraged with so many 
new items these days, we are thinking of 
taking security measures for them which we 
hope wili be more effective than those they 
used for Nrxon in South America. 

And now to get serious fora moment. It 
has been through your efforts that a whole 
new world of food has been opened up to the 
American family. That family now has the 
highest standard of eating of any family in 
the world. The greatest variety of food ever 
available to consumers is brought to them at 
the lowest distribution cost on earth. And so 
this award today should go, not to me, not 
even to the organization I am proud to rep- 
resent, but to you and to the whole food 
industry. 

Now we all have reason to respect our in- 
dustry for its accomplishments but we food 
people don’t operate in a vacuum. For our 
prosperity and our survival, we are dependent 
upon certain fundamental economic and so- 
cial changes that are reshaping our national 
and international way of life. It is significant 
that more than 75 percent of the news on 
the front page of yesterday’s New York Times 
(and the same is true of any other morning), 
is devoted to two subjects; first, the state of 
our domestic economy; and second, what is 
happening to the people who live outside the 
borders of the United States. 

The other day I sent over for a copy of 
the New York Times dated exactly 25 years 
ago. Here are some of the headlines. With a 
change in name here and there, wouldn't 
every one fit today? 

1. National Recovery Bill Before President. 

2. Federal Reserve Ready To Ease Credit 
Under New Act. 

3. New Wage Rise Marks Upturn in Busi- 
ness. 

4. Roosevelt Delays Farm Acreage Cut and 
Levy. 

5. Arms Parley at Geneva Delays Debate. 

6. French See No Way To Coerce Germans 
on Arms. 

7. Plan To Save Gold Standard Ready in 
France. 

Almost the identical problems we faced 25 
years ago are with us still, but now they 
are even more urgent and pressing. The 
wage-price spiral, for example, was then a 
minor worry. Our foreign trade balance a 
quarter of a century ago was expanding, not 
declining, and the oceans made America an 
almost impregnable fortress. The shrinking 
world that has made all nations interde- 
pendent has now put us within 18 minutes 
of Moscow by way of the intercontinental 
ballistic missile (although, fortunately no 
regularly scheduled fights have yet been an- 
nounced). 

Our domestic economy is becoming in- 
creasingly dependent on our neighbors for 
its survival and prosperity. If the finest 
food distribution system on earth is being 
built on a foundation that may be de- 
stroyed either from within or without, we 
are going to a lot of trouble in planning to 
provide food at lower costs for people who 
won’t be around to eat it, 

So let’s examine for a moment what is 
really happening to us in this world of ours 
where baseball and golf and television and 
our day-to-day problems serve to divert us 
from facing up to major threats to our way 
of life. 

First, what is really happening to our do- 
mestic economy? After a decade of pros- 
perity, business is not good. During the 
last 10 years, we, as a nation, have been 
expanding our productive capacity at such 
a@ fast rate that it is now in excess of current 
needs and, in so doing, have drawn mil- 
lions of workers into the labor force. Now 
we have a greatly enlarged physical plant 
and 5,120,000 idle workers. You and I, won- 
dering what our customers are going to use 
for money, need to know what reason is 
there to believe that in 1958 our economy 
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will shake off this recession and use this 
tremendous capacity and at the same time 
find jobs for millions of workers, many of 
whom helped build this plant. 

We should like to know how, with auto. 
matic and negotiated raises in wages in 
union contracts adding to costs without re. 
spect to productivity and thus increasing 
prices, a balance can be restored without 
resorting to a further cheapening in the 
purchasing power of our dollar? 

The really grave question before the coun- 
try today is whether increases in wages will 
continue to outrun increases in productivity. 
The wage-price spiral, about which you will 
hear more and more, is undoubtedly the 
greatest single internal threat to our do- 
mestic economy. 

Already American industry is in danger of 
pricing itself out of both the domestic and 
international market places. This spiral is 
undermining not only our short- and long- 
term prosperity, but our economic and social 
systems to a point where we may be easy 
prey for our enemies. 

During these last 10 years of unparalleled 
prosperity, the standard of living in this 
country has steadily mounted. Output per 
man-hour has increased 23 percent and real 
hourly earnings 31 percent. This is not a 
dangerous trend because, on the average, 
wages moved ahead of productivity by less 
than 1 percent per year. Then, in 1956, 
there was an alarming change. In a single 
year, increases in wages outstripped in- 
creases in output per man-hour by 4 per- 
cent. Then in 1957 inflation really got 


underway, wages increased 8.4 percent and ~ 


productivity advanced only 1.6 percent. By 
the end of last year, the dollar you ear 
or saved in 1946 was worth only 67 cents, 
Unless the wage-price spiral is checked, 10 
years from now your dollar literally will not 
be worth 30 cents. 


One has only to review the thousands of 
labor contracts in force and now being 
signed to understand that automatic and 
negotiated step-ups each year, regardless of 
productivity or a business recession, make 
certain a continuation of the wage spiral, 
and a resulting cheapening of the dollars 
you earn or are setting aside for a rainy day. 
1968 prices are likely to look like these: a 
suit of clothes bought in a medium priced 
store, $200, a pair of shoes, $40, a medium- 
priced automobile, $7,000, a sirloin steak 
bought in a super market, $3 a pound. In 
1968 when you check out of your room in 
this hotel, the usual sign, “Have you left 
anything?”, will probably read, “Have you 
anything left?” 

If the wages of the butcher, the baker, 
and the candlestick maker are doubled or 
tripled, you can expect the price of meat, 
bread, and of kilowatts to be doubled or 
tripled just a little later. Prices will go up, 
but not necessarily the supply of these 
items. As the inflationary trend accelerates, 
a@ small segment of our community may have 
the money to pay these high prices. As 
against this, over 62 million people supported 
by white-collar workers and many millions. 
depending on pensions will be in a desperate 
position. In the meantime, too, we 
have priced ourselves out of international 
trade on which 4,500,000 Americans depend 
for their livelihood. 
has signed trade agreements with 31 coun- 
tries.) And so the whole economy gets out 
of whack. , 


We should all remember that although we 


may soon turn the corner in this current 


(Incidentally, Russia — 





recession, we shall not have solved the — 


problem threatening our economic and A 
system, the problem of wage-price spiral 


. Unless we solve it and recapture the image .” 
who are 


willing and eager to give a day’s work for 


of America as a nation of 


@ day's pay, the way of life that you and? 
now enjoy will be but a memory. 
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Now let us not become reconciled to the 
point of view that this balance betwee 
wages and productivity can be restored only 
through a drastic business readjustment. 
The critical situation in which we find our- 
selves today requires leadership of a high 
order from business as well as government. 
When an emergency exists, emergency meas- 
ures must be taken to counteract it. When 
we are literally fighting for survival on many 
fronts the captains of industry and of or- 
ganized labor cannot afford to be tearing 
each other down. ‘ 

Isn’t the time overdue when business, 
labor, and government should make a com- 
pined attack on our basic economic prob- 
lems? Isn’t the time overdue for an emer- 
gency session of business and union leaders 
to be called at the White House and a vol- 
untary pledge sought from them to resist 
further wage-price increases and, equally 
important, to work together as a team to 
lick this recession? 

There has been a complete turn of the 
wheel in management’s relationship to its 
employees since the days when—labor was 
purchased as cheaply as possible and dis- 
carded when its usefulness was at an end. 
For a quarter of a century a wave of social 
reform ridden by the unions has yielded 
constantly increasing benefits for the worker 
but once again he is in danger of becoming 
a tool—this time a ‘tool of the unions. We 
in management, because we are resentful 
over the pressure tactics of unions, uncon- 
sciously may fall into the frame of mind 
that the welfare of our employees is no 
longer of primary concern to us. All too 
often shop stewards and grievance com- 
mittees, through indefensible actions, have 
erected an American version of an iron cur- 
tain between the employee and manage- 
ment. The initiative of our organized em- 
ployees has been smothered by seniority 
rules, slowdowns, and the. compulsion to 
conform to minimum standards of perform- 
ance. 

It is understandable that we throw up our 
hands, bargain collectively as best we can 
and look upon our em:)loyees as tools of the 
union rather than as members of our com- 
pany team: We discard one of the chief 
assets of the free enterprise system when we 
consider the welfare and the interests of our 
employees the concern of the union and not 
ours. Once more we in industry need a new 
~ concept of management-employee relation- 
ships. We businessmen are supposed to be 
smart but we are letting union leaders put us 
on the defensive. It is about time we take 
over the position of being the champions of 
our own employees. F 

Also, by encouraging productivity and loy- 
alty among our employees, we can strengthen 
our hands in combating unsound union 
Practices and demands. Unless these ap- 
proaches are taken by industry, management- 
employee relationships will deteriorate still 
further and the more work for less pay phil- 
Osophy will continue to prevail. There is 
just the chance, too, that if, in our rela- 
tionships with the unions, we take the initia- 
tive in seeking a teamwork approach to the 
critical problems facing business, we may 
find union leadership somewhat more recep- 

ve than some of our conservative business 

may anticipate. 

Since the largest single share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar goes for food, you and I have 
& special obligation to solve these problems. 

we can and must do. 

Tn peace and in wartime, this industry has 
shown leadership of a high order, This same 
tens ae? statesmanship which 

en ve demonstrated in past 
emergencies is needed now. If you and I 
’nd thousands of other businessmen will 
meet this c our_economy will re- 
main sound and our customers will enjoy an 
‘verincreasing standard of eating and living. 


% 
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Texas Future Farmer of America Con- 
siders Place of the Young Farmer in a 
Changing World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 





IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 4; 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am a great admirer of the work 
of the Future Farmers of America. 
These youngsters look to the future, not 
to the past. ‘They seek for ways of doing 
things instead of not doing them. . 

I have never seen this forward-looking 
viewpoint expressed more forcefully than 
in a recent address by a Texas Future 
Farmer, Cagle Kendrick, of Stratford, 
Tex., winner of his district FFA speech 
contest. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
thoughtful and inspiring talk by Cagle 
Kendrick be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE YOUNG FARMER IN A CHANGING WoRLD 


(Speech delivered by Cagle Kendrick,’ April 
1958, FFA district winner) 


There was a small band of men and women 
on a little ship sailing toward an unknown 
future, an unknown land, a land where they 
dreamed of building a new and freer life. 
The small ship crawled slowly along the un- 
predictable sea, wallowed in its calms, and 
was nearly smashed by storms. To the cou- 
rageous little band, the possibility of reach- 
ing the new land must have seemed remote. 
The future must have at times seemed dark, 
and the days through which they were liv- 
ing, bitter with uncertainty and hardship. 

They faced their hardships, they didn’t give 
up, and they did reach the new land, and 
their descendants conquered a continent and 
bulit a civilization. 

This. was more than 300 years ago, and the 
circumstances are different today. Yet, we 
who inherit what these people won are also 
on. @ journey toward an unknown future. 
To us too, the future at times seems dark, 
and the days through which we are living 
filled with uncertainty and hardship. We 
too have dreams that at times seem im- 
possible. 

Today thousands of Future Farmers of 
America are facing an unknown future; a 
future which has been made uncertain by 
the vast changes that have taken place in 
the American agricultural picture. We be- 
ginners in agriculture face quite a different 
situation than our fathers did. The geo- 
graphic frontier in America is gone. No 
longer can a. young man go west arid stake 


out his claim. Most of our fathers remem- 


ber the old three-rung agricultural ladder 
for getting into farming. Climbing it, you 
started as a hired man, saved enough to rent 
a@ place, and eventually get enough money 
together to take the plunge to farm owner- 
ship. Today, the bottom two rungs of that 
famous ladder have been sawed off. No 
longer can one save enough as a hired man 
to get the machinery and other equipment 
needed to start farming. Also, the price of 
land is so high that if a young man wants to 
own a farm, he has to either inherit or 
marry it. 

There was a time when a young man with 
farming ambitions had only to secure a team 
of mules, a cultivator, a planter, a milk cow, 
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and a sow, and he was in business. There 
were unlimited opportunities for the youth 
of that day to enter into the field of farm- 
ing. In fact, opportunities went begging. 
The young men of that Way accepted the 
occupation as a last resort, if he couldn’t 
earn his livelihood in the city, he had to re- 
‘turn to the farm. But who could blame 
them, for the farmer of that day was a “clod- 
hopper.” People felt that farmers should 
not expect modern conveniences; needed 
very little education; needed few clothes ex- 
cept a couple of pairs of overalls, and a shirt 
or two; seldom went to town; lived off his 
garden together with cornbread, sowbelly, 
and ‘lasses. Farmers were just not supposed 
to live as well as other people. 

That situation is rapidly changing today. 
Many of our farmers now are graduates of 
agricultural colleges, and nearly all of them 
are high-school graduates. Farmers today 
are semiexperts in fields such as, soil and 
water management, marketing problems, 
long-range weather statistics, agricultural 
economics, and many other fields. Many 
farm young people who are without this 
specialized training today are migrating to 
the cities to work in industry. In fact, one- 
half of all our farm youth of today leave 
the farms for other employment. 

For the past two decades, many farm lead- 
ers have cautiously watched what some be- 
lieve to be a very dangerous trend, the trend 
toward larger farms, fewer farm operators, 
and less opportunity to become established 
in farming. According to a recent article in 
the Texas Future Farmer, the number of 
farm operators has decreased 30 percent since 
1940, and the number of farms have de- 
creased from 6 million in 1940, to 4.8 million 
in 1954. The size of the average Texas farm 
increased from 329 acres to 498 acres during 
this same period. This makes me wonder 
where the millions of young American farm- 
boys will fit into the agricultural picture of 
the future. It is quite evident that there 
will not be room in the field of agricultural 
production for all who have ambitions of 
becoming a farm or ranch operator. If the 
picture seems gloomy today, what about the 
future? Today, each American farmer pro- 
duces enough food and fiber for 20 persons, 
while in 1940 his production know-how only 
fed and clothed 10 persons. Science and 
technology have made great advances in the 
past two decades. In the last 40 years, we 
have increased our agricultural output by 
75 percent on roughly the same acreage, and 
with 214 million fewer farm workers. Even 
in the short period since the Second World 
War, our farmers in America have increased 
their total production by 47 percent with no 
increase in acres, and with 13%4 million fewer 
farm workers. There seems to be no limit 
to the new and fascinating discoveries being 
made in the agricultural field. Science is 
giving us improved crops which have already 
increased our per-acre yield by 20 percent 
since 1940. Improvements in our livestock 
and feeding methods have increased the meat 
production per animal, a staggering 27 per- 
cent during this same period. Engineers 
continue to develop machines which make it 
possible for fewer people to plant, cultivate, 
and harvest an ever more abundant agricul- 
tural production. How does this trend affect 
the farm youth of America? What kind of 
future does agriculture hold for you and me, 
and the thousands of boys studying agricul- 
ture in our American schools? Should the 
officials, such as our Texas Education Agency 
and our local school boards, change the cur> 
riculum of our schools, and not offer agri- 
culture? Should we as farm youth divert 
our interests toward other fields, and leave 
the study of agriculture to the select few 
who will be farmowners? Definitely not. 
Our agricultural future is bright, never be- 
fore in history has there been a greater need 
for ambitious, intelligent young men in the 
field of agriculture. 
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If we are to fully understand and work 
toward a solution of the agricultural prob- 
lems of today and tomorrow, we must look 
at the total agriculture industry, and not 
farming and ranching by itself. 

Today, there are three closely related seg- 
ments of our agricultural industry: (1) Pro- 
ducers of. agricultural products; (2) sup 
pliers of machinery and other equipment to 
the producers; and (3) processors and dis- 
tributors of farm and ranch commodities, 
these three segments of the agricultural in- 
dustry are today known as agribusiness. Ap- 
proximately 40 percent of our Nation’s popu- 
lation derive their livelihood from the agri- 
cultural industry. However significant 
changes are taking place within this indus- 
try. More and more activities once per- 
formed on the farm are now being per- 
formed by the suppliers to agricultural pro- 
ducers, and the processors and distributors 
of agricultural products. For example, in 
1940, about 34 percent of owr population were 
farmers and ranchers, while 11 percent were 
suppliers and processors of farmr and ranch 
commodities. Today, only about 12 percent 
of our population are farmers and ranchers, 
while 27 percent are working in the new field, 
agribusiness. This trend of shifting activi- 
ties from the producers to other groups is 
expected to continue. Young men with a 
farm or ranch background are urgently 
needed in the business of supplying prod- 
ucts to the producers. 

Many people have the opinion that the 
road ahead for agriculture is a rocky one, and 
the signposts indicate this to be true un- 
less young men interested in some phase of 
agribusiness, such as farm management, ele- 
vator management, machinery salesman, 
commercial feeder operations, and many 
others plan their careers carefully. 

The successful agriculturist of the future 
must be better educated for the special fields 
in which he chooses to work. We can no 
longer go West and stake out our claim, but 
our opportunities for success are just as 
great as they were for our grandfathers, if 
we will read the signs correctly. 





Harlan I. Peyton Dies in England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include a newspaper account from the 
Spokane Daily Chronicle, Spokane, 
Wash., of the passing of a great 
American. 

Harlan I. Peyton was very active in 
the political field. However, he was al- 
ways fair and honest. While he partici- 
pated in party politics, he did so in an 
affirmative and constructive way, choos- 
ing to make that with which he was con- 
nected strong and not rely on any suc- 
cess in the political field by running 
down or belittling any opposition that 
faced his own party. 

We in the State of Washington will 
miss him greatly, as will all who had the 
privilege of knowing and working with 
him in his efforts to build a stronger and 
more responsible citizenry in this great 
Nation of ours. 


The article follows: 
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Harian I, Peyton Dries In ENGLAND 

Harlan I. Peyton, 64, president of the 
Peyton Investment Co. here and national 
Republican leader, died unexpectedly today 
at Stratford-on-Avon, England. 

A son, H. Avery Peyton, received word 
here by telegram of his father’s death. Mr. 
and Mrs. Peyton left here May 7 for England 
and were visiting Mr. and Mrs. Rex Mayall, 
of Manchester, friends who had visited them 
in Spokane. ‘ 

In his telegram, Mayall said the Peytons 
were leaving Stratford today for Scotland 
where they planned to visit John G. (Jock) 
Ridland, former British vice consul here, and 
Mrs. Ridland. 

Mayall wired that Mr. Peyton suffered two 
heart attacks and was en route to a hospital 
when he died. 

The Peytons had gone to Stratford for the 
Shakespeare festival and after visiting Scot- 
land planned to spend a week in Paris be- 
fore flying to Brussels to attend the world’s 
fair. 

Mr. Peyton had made numerous trips to 
Washington, D. C,, in recent years in his 
capacity as Republican national commit- 
teeman from this State and was a personal 
friend of President Eisenhower. — 

He was chairman of transportation at the 
1956 Republican Convention in San Fran- 
cisco and at the time of his death was 
assistant chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. 

Born here January 22, 1894, Mr. Peyton 
was the son of the late Col. and Mrs. Isaac 
Newton Peyton. He attended Spokane grade 
schools, Harvard Military School, and Poly- 
technic High School, both in Los Angeles; 
Chauncey Hall, Boston, and was a student 
at the University of Southern California 
when called home in 1913 by the death of 
his father to take over affairs of the Peyton 
Investment Co. 

He married Ruth Avery of Spokane in 1914 
and the couple had two sons, Harlan Avery 
and David Wakefield Peyton. 

The couple was divorced some years later 
and in 1935 Mr. Peyton married Mrs. Ruth 
Cherrier Burke of Redlands, Calif. They 
maintained a home here at E1522 Woodcliff 
Road, but until recently had spent their 
summers at the Peytons’ Washington Place 
horne on Coeur d’ Alene Lake. > 

The Peyton family has owned the Casco 
Bay property since 1904, but in August 1954, 
the 15-room showplace was destroyed by fire. 

The Peytons also had a winter home in 
Palm Springs, Calif. ° 

David H. Rodgers, Spokane County Re- 
publican chairman, described Mr. Peyton’s 
death as “a great loss to Spokane and east- 
ern Washington residents, including the 
many Republicans, who have worked with 
him in party affairs. 

“Harlan has been an immensely effective 
worker for Spokane and eastern Washing- 
ton at the national level. 

“The respect and affection he developed 
at the national level is indicated by his elec- 
tion to the post of assistant chairman of 
the national committee. We will miss him 
very much.” 

During World War I Mr. Peyton served 
as an instructor _at the school of military 
aeronautics in Berkeley, Calif. 

A man of varied interests and capabilities, 
Mr. Peyton had a long list of business and 
other affiliations, not only in Spokane but 
other parts of the Nation. 

In addition he was president of the Spo- 
kane Chamber of Commerce in 1924-25 and 
again in 1944-45. 

Mr. Peyton was president of the Pacific 
Northwest Golf Association in 1926; presi- 
dent of the Spokane Country Club in 1927; 
an overseer of Whitman College and director 
of the Community Welfare Federation's first 


board. 
He was past president of the Wi r 
Association of Chambers of Cceaedee ent 
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president of the Spokane Philharmonic §o. — 
ciety, past president of the Spokane chapter, 
American Red Cross; a director of the Yniteq 
States Chamber of Commerce, and a director > 
of the Spokane Community Concert Associg.. 
tion. 

Besides his wife and 2 sons, Mr. 
ton is survived by 3 stepchildren, Stanley J, 
Burke, Spokane; E. W. (Ted) Burke and 
Comdr. Jack Roberts, both in California, 
and a sister, Mrs. Helen Peyton Loomis, also 
in California. 
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Proposed Limitation of Jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the June 7, 1958, issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post, relating 
to the proposed limitation of jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Ossecr Is To DreFenpd CONGRESS, Nor 
, DEsTROY THE COURT 

Many people who ought to know better 
regard the Jenner-Butler bill to limit the ~ 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court as a 
gratuitous assault on that body and on the 
integrity of the Federal system itself. What 
the bill actually attempts to do is to reassert 
the authority of Congress over matters which 
have long been regarded as its indisputable 
prerogative. 

Conservatives who are alarmed over the 
Supreme Court’s invasion of the legislative 
field are frequently twitted about the sup- 
posed inconsistency between their present 
attitude and their stanch defense of the 
Court 20 years ago, when the late President 
Roosevelt attempted to pack it. The incon- 
sistency is more apparent than real. During 
the New Deal era, Congress, under the lash 
of the New Deal bureaucrats, rushed through 





legislation some of which delegated to the 
“Executive certain powers which Congress had 


no right to give away. The Supreme Court 
of that day intervened to defend the rights 
of the States and of individuals against & 
depression-happy Congress. 

Today Congress and the Executive are being 
pushed around by the Supreme Court. The 
Court dictates the kind of questions which 
an investigator may ask of a witness; it 
frees a confessed rapist because the police 
held him for 714 hours before bringing him 
before a magistrate; it declares that Congress 
in passing the Smith Act intended to exclude 
the States from legislating in the security 
field, although the actual intent of Congress 
appears to have been just the opposite. 1 
short, the present purpose is not to ham- 
string the Court, but to protect the constitu- 
tional status of the other brariches of te 
Government. ~ . 

If there is any inconsistency in attitudes, 
some of it belongs to the liberals who al 
now declaring that any limitation of the 
court’s jurisdiction—even as provided int 
Constitution itself—would be a gross assault — 
on the bastion of our liberties. Liberals wh? — 
are old enough, in 1937 defended every & 
cess of the ture and the execumm — 
against all attempts at judicial restraint. 
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In the 1930’s a congressional cOmmittee 
neaded by Senator Hugo L. Black, of Ala- 
pama, investigated public-utility holding 
companies. One hapless utility executive 
was asked by the Senator: “You are an anti- 
New Dealer, aren’t you?” The witness’ reply 
is buried in the files, However, suppose he 
had refused to answer, and suppose the reac- 
tionary Supreme Court of that day had 
ruled that he need not answer, because it 
was not clear what legislative purpose was 
indicated by the question. The most atro- 
phied imagination can reconstruct the howls 
that would have gone up from the liberal 
columnists and politicians. And yet to a 
man they and their ideological heirs defend 
the recent Watkins decision, in which the 
Court limited the right of a congressional 
committee to interrogate an individual who 
admitted long cooperation with the Com- 
munists. ; 

In the good old days when congressional 
investigators were really rough, Felix Frank- 
furter wrote in the New Republic that “the 
question is not whether ‘peopile’s feelings 
here and there may be hurt, or names 
dragged through the mud, as it is called. 
The real issue is whether the danger of ac- 
tual abuses and the actual harm done are so 
clear and substantial that the grave risks of 
fettering free congressional inquiry are to be 
incurred by artificial and technical limita- 
tions upon inquiry.” Asan Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court, however, Felix Frank- 
furter, after a little squirming with his past 
views, went along with the majority in the 
Watkins case. — 

So also did Associate Justice Hugo Black, 
who, in the days when utility barons were 
parlaying thousands into millions, wrote in 
Harper's magazine: “This power of the 
probe is one of the most powerful weapons 
in the hands of the people to restrain the 
activities of powerful groups who can defy 
every other power.” Now that powerful 
groups threaten not the money of optimis- 
tic utility investors, but the very existence 
of the Nation, Justice Black goes along 
with the Watkins decision which was, in the 
dissenting words of Justice Clark, “a mis- 
chievous curbing of the informing function 
of the Congress.” 

Well, there are various remedies. One 


‘might be to sit it out and hope that death 


and a little better judgment in the ap- 
pointment of new Justices might redress the 
tottering balance. Another would be fervent 
prayer that the mere threat of the Jenner- 
Butler bill may cause a little consternation 
among the present Justices. A third remedy 
is to limit the jurisdiction of the Court in 
areas where it has plainly edged into the 
legislative field. 

Tf Congress should- go along with this 
third remedy, the Court would not have 
been damaged in any function which legiti- 
mately belongs to it. Indeed, on the matter 
of congressional investigations, it is difficult 
to see how Congress can fail to legislate if 
it takes a serious view of its place in the 
Federal scheme. 





The Food Industry’s No. 1 Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I \ 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 

in Quick Frozen Foods of De- 
Cember 1957 entitled “Food Industry’s 
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No. 1 Problem: Chain versus National 
Brand.” 

While I do not necessarily subscribe to 
every single remedy proposed, I believe 
the editorfal presents a very significant 
and urgent problem which confronts peo-- 
ple in the frozen and canned food indus- 
tries, especially those in some of the 
smaller packing plants. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Foop Inpustry’s No. 1 Prositem: CHAIN 
Versus NATIONAL Branp! 


At a meeting of the American Bankers 
Association recently, a speaker made a star- 
tling prediction. He said that the day was 
coming soon when farmers would grow 
‘chiefly to fill specific orders placed under 
long-term contracts with giant retailing 
organizations. Such foods, -he asserted, 
would go into private brand labels con- 
trolled by the food stores which are fighting 
a winning battle with national labels on 
foods shelves and in cabinets. 

We don’t believe this is going to happen, 
but it can happen if certain measures aren’t 
taken promptly. The fact remains that large 
corporate chains and coopératives pretty 
nearly control the food industry. This is 
particularly true of frozen foods. Profits in 
this industry are being made today by the 
food chains rather than by the packer. The 
swing toward chain-brand growth continues 
unabated so far. 

Many say that years ago the canning in- 
dustry went through the same situation and 
emerged triumphant. But the facts today 
are somewhat different. Two decades ago 
chains were not as strong as they are today. 
Store brands were considered as strictly sec- 
ond-quality, price labels. Now, while still 


‘having a price advantage, they are also 


generally first grade in every respect. 

The old formula of national advertising 
to create demand, sustained by armies of 
salesmen and supported by ready retailer 
support, is seriously threatened. Yet it is 
a good formula, a sound one and basically 
American. 

The concentration of power into fewer and 
fewer hands is not only against every prin- 
ciple of fair play, but in the end will work 
adversely against the entire food industry 
from the farmer down, and against the con- 
sumer. The question will be increasingly 
raised as to why large chains should be per- 
mitted to control manufacturing facilities, 
meat plants, bakeries, coffee mills, canning 
plants—the next step may easily be freezing 
plants. There are plenty of independent 
freezing plants around which could be 
bought without too much trouble. Just a 
few would give a big chain all the peas, 
strawberries, and vegetables it needs, to say 
nothing of other high-volume items. 

What a cry would go up if a large frozen 
food packer bought a chain of retail stores, 
no matter how small. 

No one denies the right of a thain to 
have its own label—within fair limits. But 
legislation may yet have to be introduced 
to put a limit on the amount of manufac- 
turing facilities which such-chains can own 
and operate. 

The answer? First, the national brands 
must concentrate on premium lines, on more 
reason why advertising; less on deals and 
coupons. The public must be made to un- 
derstand why a packer with experience, 
quality control, full facilities, and a reputa- 
tion can produce a more desirable product. 
Nothing beats national advertising, properly 
directed both to the consumer and to the 
trade. In recent years many national brands 
have swerved from this direction and poured 
money into cooperative advertising which 
gives the packer nothing but a mention of 
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his brand without convincing the public why 
it should be bought. 

The independent packer, who looked upon 
chain labels as a welcome bonanza a few 
years ago, is also finding that all that glitters 
isn’t gold. Many today would prefer to pack 
for national brands. 

Price cutting, deals, and coupons aren’t 
the answer. Products with personality, with 
new twists, backed by reason why advertising 
and a low-cost operation behind it is the 
only answer. Otherwise, a good portion of 
packer production facilities will eventually 
wind up working for the chain labels. 





Eisenhower’s Futile Efforts To Cure 
Recession With Oratory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Capital Times, of Madison, Wis., has 
recently pointed out how empty the 
words of the President of the United 
States have become in his attempt to 
cure the recession with oratory. The 
people of America have a tremendous 
psychological investment in the Presi- 
dency. It is the one institution which 
can provide the leadership, the initia- 
tive, and the confidence which are es- 
sential to economic welfare. This lead- 
ership must be winning to act when 
action is required. The President has 
failed to act at a time when there are 
5 million unemployed, when a record 
number of business failures and many 
other tragic economic developments are 
retarding our economy. 

This Nation cannot afford to squan- 
der the people’s confidence in the Presi- 
dency. It is time for Presidential action, 
not just oratory. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the Madi- 
son, Wis., Capital Times be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EISENHOWER’S FuTILE Errorts To Cure. RE- 
CESSION WITH ORATORY 

At his press conference the other day 
President Eisenhower told newsmen and the 
country that he believes the recession has 
spent itself. ° 

A few hours later the Labor Department, 
which is charged with gathering pertinent 
information on unemployment, issued what 
the United Press International called a 
“gloomy report” on unemployment. 

The Department reported that 86 major 
industrial centers were areas of substantial 
unemployment. _ This is an increase of 16 
such areas since March and an increase of 
65 over last year at this time. 

Last January the President pledged to the 
country that if there were not improve- 
ment in March he would take action to re- 
lieve \the situation. March has come and 
gone. The President’s own Department of 
Labor tells us that the situation is worse 
than it was in March. 

The President, meanwhile, continues his 
cheerleader approach to curing the recession. 
Like Herbert Hoover, he seems to think that 
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if he makes periodic announcements that 
everything is O. K., that’s all that’s required 
to make it so. 

His address to the American Management 
Association last week, which got the Madison 
Avenue buildup in an effort to persuade the 
country something is being done, was an- 
other futile exercise in oratory. 

As that speech was being made he was 
making the decision, with the southern Dem- 
ocrats, to kill the proposal for a tax reduc- 
tion and to knock in the head effective un- 
employmem-compensation legislation. 

This is why business and the public lack 
confidence. There is no action to back up 
the President’s talk. The Nation is told to 
have confidence, but nothing is being done to 
give people confidence. 

The farmers are told to buy, but Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson orders a slash in 
milk support prices, which sends farm in- 
come plunging down again. 

Workers are told to buy, and the Labor De- 
partment announces that 16 new areas have 
been added to the distressed list since March. 

Must this country learn all over again that 
it can’t talk its way out of a depression? 





Wisconsin’s Irrigation Water Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on many 
occasions I have pointed out to my ¢ol- 
leagues the tremendous importance of 
water for the future of our Nation. 

The paradoxical fact is that, even in 
those areas of our country which are 
relatively richly endowed with water, oc- 
casional severe droughts have struck. 
And even with more favorable rainfall, 
there are areas relatively close to so 
superb a source of supply as the Great 
Lakes, which find themselves with falling 
tables of water because of increased in- 
dustrial, agricultural, and personal needs. 

IRRIGATION IN CENTRAL WISCONSIN 


Yet, simultaneously, more and more of 
American agriculture is discovering the 
importance of irrigation for agricultural 
purposes. 

My own State of Wisconsin is increas- 
ingly experimenting in irrigation tech- 
niques. I refer, particularly, to its cen- 
tral sandy area, with its vital vegetable 
industry—whose snap beans, in particu- 
lar, are being increasingly mechanically 
harvested. 

Naturally, dry weather can pose a par- 
ticular problem there, as elsewhere, and 
we of Wisconsin have been having our 
share of drought. It has played hob with 
our municipal water systems; our for- 
ests—making them more vulnerable to 
fire; our commercial and public nurseries, 
our crops, our lawns, our ponds, and 
wetlands. 

CONGRESS MUST MEET UNITED STATES WATER 
NEEDS 


Water is life. Water is strength, 
properly controlled. 

In my judgment, as I have frequently 
stated here on the floor, the Congress of 
the United States could strike, and 


should strike, a blow for the future well- 
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being of this country by giving compre- 
hensive attention to water needs. 

I send to the desk 2 articles depicting 
2 phases of Wisconsin’s water problem. 
The first is a story from the Milwaukee 
Journal, showing what drought has done 
to my State; the second is from the 
magazine Wisconsin Agriculturist and 
Farmer, showing what irrigation is ac- 
complishing for part of our vegetable 
industry. 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
items be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be prifited in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Milwaukee Journal of May 25, 
*1958] 
Dry WEATHER TAKING A Heavy TOLL IN 

STATE—AREAS ARE REPORTED AT DROUGHT 

LEvEL—Loss IN Forest Fires Is ON INCREASE 


(By Loren H. Osman) 


Dry weather, the worst in years for this 
season, is beginning to take a heavy toll in 
Milwaukee and Wisconsin. 

The situation has reached the drought 
level in some parts of the State. 

Losses already have been suffered by 
farmers and commercial gardeners. Only 
heavy rains—and soon—can head off further 
damage. 

Rains which fell in scattered thunder- 
storms Saturday were. not heavy enough to 
help the situation much. Wausau and Green 
Bay got half an inch each, Grantsburg and 
Superior, a quarter inch; Park Falls, 0.66, and 
Eau Claire, 0.05. Only a trace was recorded 
at General Mitchell Field. 

Wisconsin has gotten less than half its 
normal rainfall since the first of the year. 
And the 30-day outlook is for continued 
dryness. 

The State is in the center of a 500-mile- 
wide belt (from each to west) of low mois- 
ture. It is being’hit as hard as any section 
of the Midwest. 


OTHER STATES AFFECTED 


The dry area ranges through northern 
Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, and parts of Minne- 
sota and other States. 

A succession of low-pressure areas, which 
bring rain, have stayed far south. One, for 
instance, brought up to 1 foot of water to 
the Miami (Pla.) area in 33 hours, ending 
in midafternoon Saturday. Downtown Mi- 
ami had 9.43 inches; South Miami, 10 inches, 
and Homestead, 20 miles south, 12 inches. 
Homes and businesses in low areas were 
flooded. Water in underground = cables 
knocked out 2,900 phones. No one was in- 
jured in 100 car accidents. 

The effeets of the dryness in the Midwest 
have been these: 

Wheat and rye is firing and heading out 
short, 

Pastures on hilltops are turning. brown. 

Alfalfa, usually lush at this time of the 
year, is making poor growth. The first cut- 
ting probably will be short. 

Canning crop seeds, like peas and corn, 
are not germinating well. This brings an 
uneven crop. Some of the light seeds, such 
as beets, spinach, and carrots, have been 
blown out of the ground. 

WATER SYSTEMS BUSY 

Municipal water systems are pouring out 
millions of gallons more water than usual, 
as homeowners try to keep lawns and gar- 
dens going with sprinklers. _ 

Water tables are dropping rapidly, with 
some wells and springs running dry. 

Lakes and streams are low. This has im- 
Paired spawning of walleyes and other fish. 

Porest fires are running higher than nor- 
mal, with 50 percent more acres burned over 
so far this year than last year at this time. 
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Those are only some of the problems being 
created by low moisture. A look at the Mil. 
waukee weather records indicates the serio. 
ness of the situation. 

MAY RAINFALL LOW 


May had had only 0.19 of an inch of rain- 
fall up to Saturday night, and the year gq 
far has brought only 4.05 inches. May alone 
normally gets 2.98 inches. 

Milwaukee accumulated about 5.6 inches 
of moisture deficiency since the first of the 
year. It has had the driest such period since 
records began in 1871. It would take a half. 
inch rain within this week to bring this year 
above the alltime dry record for ‘the first 
5 months, of 4.53 inches, set in 1877. 

The area went into 1958 with a small de- 
ficiency. The total fall in 1957 was 2495 
inches, compared with a normal of 27.57, 
But last year’s rains were spotty, and 7 of the 
12 months had less than normal rainfall. 

Low humidities have accompanied the 
drought, and this sharpened the problems. 
In the last 2 weeks, there have been 5 days 
with relative humidities of below 20 percent, 
nearly as many as there usually are in a whole 
year. 

Winds also have been slightly higher than 
normal, and temperatures about 2 degrees 
higher than average. Cool nights, however, 
have helped offset this. 

The weathermen blame the dryness on 
these two factors: A lack of low-pressure 
systems, moving in from the West, and cold 
fronts arriving at the wrong time of the day, 
in the morning instead of the evening. 
Showers normally develop ahead of a cold 
front, in the heat of the day. 

Whatever the reasons, there is little to be 
done about Wisconsin’s abnormal weather. 
One resort is to artificial sprinkling and irri- 
gation, where that is possible, 

PUMPING RECORDS SET 

New pumping records are being set daily 
at the Milwaukee waterworks. Arthur Ryn- 
ders, superintendent, reported that for 14 
straight days, the pumpage this year was 
above the record for comparable days in the 
past. The output is running about 176 mil- 
lion gallons a day, 20 percent above normal. 
Sprinkling is the big factor, Rynders said. 

Communities dependent on private wells 
also are concerned about the drain on under- 
ground supplies. Although none has at- 
tempted to control usage from private wells, 
residents have been asked to voluntarily 
curb their sprinkling. 

Almost all of the 120 observation wells in 
Wisconsin used by the United States geologi- 
cal survey have declined. Record lows were 
recorded for Milwaukee, near Cashton (Mon- 
roe County) and near Bevent (Marathon 
County). Others were mostly below average. 


WELL RECHARGING DOWN 


Charles L. Holt, Madison, district geologist 
for the survey, said the wells normally get 
recharged in the spring months, when there 
is the least vegetation. This year there was 
less snow and rain, so the recharging was 
below. normal. 

Holt added, however, that there have been 
worse periods, the latest being 1949. 
greatest drop in water tables was in the 
areas of heavy industrial and mu 
pumpage. 

“It cannot yet be 
ation,” said Holt. * is mostly a tem 
porary decline from which the wells 
recover when we have additional rain. It 


might cause some well operators to add 0B 


pipe.” 
All underground water is dependent om 
rainfall, the seepage time to the 


water table may vary from a few minute — 


to several months, on depth 


Lakes, 
it means a failure of that water level. 
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POTHOLES DRYING UP 


One of the current matters of concern 
among conServationists is the drying up of 
small potholes. L. P. Voigt, director of the 
State conservation department, explained 
that these normally raise a few families of 
mallards. This year, with no water, the 
ducks had to go elsewhere. 

The conservation department's forestry 
division reported 1,199 fires so far this year, 
compared to 743 at the same point in 1957. 
A total of 15,238 acres have been burned, in 
contrast to 10,238 last year. Both private 
and public lands are included.. Some was 
valuable timber, other marsh and grass 

eas. 
wield work is as much as 10 days ahead 
of schedule, because of dry grounds. , The 
State-Federal crop reporting service in 
Madison said, however, that oats, pastures 
and other crops are just hanging there. 
Three or four good rains in the immediate 
future would change the picture, it w 
stated. ’ 

GRASS GROWING SLOW 

The water lack has slowed grass growing, 
which means less clipping by park crews. 
But Howard Gregg, general manager of 
county parks, said that watering of newly 
planted materials has become a problem, 
especially in areas where water has to be 
hauled. Temporary aluminum piping has 
been laid in the North American area of the 
new zoo, at the southwest corner, to care 

_for newly set out trees and shrubs. Even 
grass planted in the bottoms of a zoo lagoon 
has needed water. 

John Voight, superintendent of the 
county’s showplace, the Whitnall park arbo- 
retum, said that dryness has led to tele- 
scoping of blooms. Peonies will be bloom- 
ing along with iris. Roses probably will be 
earlier than normal. However, there have 
been no raindrops to knock off blossoms, so 
the blooming period has been prolonged, he 
said. E 

Even commercial flower growers are feeling 
the pinch of the drought. 8S. 8. Mathisen, 

- county agricultural agent, said peonies, one 
of the first commercial flowers from outdoor 


gardens, probably will be shorter stemmed . 


this year. 

Mathisen said that truck growers have had 
to abandon the cultipacker, a multiwheeled 
soil presser, because the loose, dry soil was 
pushed ahead of the machine. Smooth roll- 
ets are being used instead. Radishes may be 
tougher, because of dry conditions, and beds 
of new transplants are suffering, Mathisen 


BUGS ARE PROBLEM 


Marvin Verhust, executive secretary of the 
Wisconsin Canners Association, noted that 
the new pea crop has been beset not only 
with lack of moisture but with frost. Poor 
germination will mean an uneven crop. Yet 
‘the harvest must start as soon as the earliest 

‘peas are ready, he pointed.out. He said the 
worst conditions dre reported in Fond du Lac, 
Sheboygan, Washington, and Ozaukee Coun-~ 


ties. Sweet corn also is showing poor emer- 


gence, 

Dry weather brings on another problem: 
Bugs. Said the State entomologist’s office: 

“After the helpful showers of May 17, there 
were drying winds, and a moisture deficiency 
continues to prevail. These conditions cause 
Teduced vegetative growth, that, in turn, 
generally accentuate crop insect depredation. 
In addition, many of the insects have been 
favored by this weather, which increases their 
Population potential.” 


[From the Wisconsin Agriculturalist of May’ 
‘ 17, 1958] f 
THE CENTRAL SAND AREA: WISCONSIN'S 
FARMING FRONTIER 
(By Bernie Manuel) 
- Things are looking up in the sand country. 
The sandy soils of central Wisconsin are pro- 
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ducing better crops and incomes for the 
people who work them, and an expanded 
vegetable industry offers new opportunity. 
There are still many problems in the sandy 
area but the answers are getting closer. 

Two important changes have swept over 
the sand area during the past few years and 
the impact has brought increased vitality 
into farming activities. 

Increased irrigation of vegetable crops and 
mechanical harvesting of snap beans have 
been responsible for a new and long range 
outidok for sand area farmers. Three major 
crops, potatoes, snap beans, and cucumbers, 
are now grown urider irrigation. 

MECHANIZATION BROUGHT CHANGES 


Before the days of mechanical harvesting, 
overcontracting of snap beans by canners 
was a major problem that affected canners 
and growers alike. The handicap of variable 
crop production made it impossible, to fore- 
cast an ample supply of raw products. 

Mechanizéd harvesting made it possible 
to combine high yields with better quality 
and uniform maturity. The chance of mix- 
ing overmature beans with good ones was 
eliminated by once-over picking. Also, prob- 
lems of obtaining a sufficient labor force 
were eliminated. Harvesting machinery is 
provided on a custom basis by the processor. 

With the advent of machine harvesting, 
came a demand for increased use of irriga- 
tion to assure consistent production. Use 
of irrigation has doubled the average yield 
of snap beans. 

The combination did wonders for the snap- 
bean industry of the central sandy area. 
Acreage of irrigated and machine-harvested 
beans rose from small plots 3 years age to 
750 acres in the Hancock area 2 years ago. 
Last year acreage was 3,000 acres and from 
4,000 to 9,000 acres are prédicted for this 
year. This represents increased acreage for 
old producers and new acreage by new pro- 
ducers of beans. 

Mathine harvesting has changed the whole 
culture of the area, according to W. H. 
Gabelman, University of Wisconsin horticul- 
turist. He explains that in the days of 
hand picking, bean acreage was proportional 
to the size of the farm family or to the 
capital of the large operator who hired labor. 
Now labor is no longer a problem and the 
industry has expanded to its present status. 

“The yield potential is here for many 
crops,” says Myron Groskopf, superintendent 
of Hancock Experiment Station in the heart 
of the sand country. “There is a terrific 
possibility with irrigation on potatoes. This 
area can produce a russet burbank, equal 
to anything grownin Idaho. The only thing 
lacking is a shortage of marketing facilities 
and advertising and promotional efforts. 

“Irrigation does not make farming in the 
sand country a snap,” says Groskopf. “In 
order to obtain good results, the farmer 
must be better with every phase of the op- 
eration. He has a large investment in equip- 
ment and labor and may not gain otherwise.” 

One of the first farmers in the area to 
recognize the potential of irrigation was Bob 
Moldenhauer, Waushara County. His 320- 
acre farm is -slightly rolling, and 258 acres 
are under cultivation with 223 irrigated. 

“We recognized the need for irrigation of 
this area when we started farming in 1952,” 
says Moldenhauer, “and started irrigating-80 

acres with a minimum amount of equip- 
ment.” 
IRRIGATION REQUIRES MANAGEMENT 

“Vegetable farming undér irrigation is 
much more exacting than many other crops,” 
Moldenhauer says, “because it brings in more 
problems in management. Irrigation takes 
a considerable outlay in equipment and 
labor.” 


tion has met the challenge of 
drought, but wind erosion is a major prob- 
lem for vegetable growers, who have some 
land open from spring until August. 
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“Shelter belts are a step in the right direc- 
tion,” says Moldenhauer, “but are not the 
complete answer. I consider correct tillage 
practices the most important way to control 
erosion, 

“The worst thing is too good a seedbed,” 
he says, ““‘which’ leaves the soil vulnerable te 
erosion. If you farm in the sand area, there 
has to be a compromise somewhere between 
@ rough seedbed and wind erosion.” 

Many farm problems, not ordinarily found 
in other parts of the State, exist in the cen- 
tral sandy area but there are advantages for 
the vegetable farmer. 


ADVANTAGES ARE MANY 


1. An abundant supply of water for irri- 
gation. The water table on many farms is 
10 to 12 feet under the surface. 

2. Sandy soils produce quality vegetables. 

3. Weed control requirements are small. 

4. Soil is much easier tilled from a cost 
standpoint. 

5. Climate is satisfactory for vegetable 
production. 

6. The area offers more freedom from 
disease. 

7. Harvesting problems because of wet 
weather are small. 

8. Initial investment in land is small. 

9. Location with respect to market out- 
lets is good. 

What is the potential of the area? C. J. 
Chapman, University of Wisconsin soils 
specialist, says there are a good half million 
acres of sandy land in this area which 
are not producing more than 30 percent 
of their potential capacity. 

An expanded vegetable industry that 
started from scratch and developed into its 
present status has reached a semi-stalemate 
between irrigation expansion and outlet 
expansion. 

The two must grow together, but- pros- 
pects are good. Unexplored and under de- 
veloped outlets for new vegetable crops of- 
fer perhaps the best chance for expansion. 
With proper markets, the area could become 
@ fresh vegetable area. The time will surely 
come within a few years when the sand 
country will be noted for many vegetables 
instead of the 3 or 4 major crops produced 
now. 





Tribute to William J. Estes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
June issue of the Progressive Farmer 
magazine features an article which pays 
tribute to the outstanding achievements 
of one of Georgia’s most réspected farm 
leaders, William J. Estes, or Haralson, 
Ga. 

Mr. Estes has brought honor to him- 
self, his community, and his State, as a 
farmer, a businessman, and a recognized 
leader in civic and farm activities. His 
accomplishments recently were recog- 
nized by the award to him and his 
family of the Progressive Farmer’s Rural 
Leadership Award, the second such 
award made by that publication. 

Mr. Estes is a credit to agriculture and 
to the State of Georgia. I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, that the 
article, entitled “Bill Estes: Farmer, 
Businessman,” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. ' 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Bru. Estes—FaRMmEE, BUSINESSMAN 
(By J. P. Carmichael) - 


William J. Estes of Haralson community 
in Coweta County, Ga., didn’t wait for op- 
portunity to knock. He met it more than 

id half way as he sought ways to improve life 
in his community. As a result, Mr. Estes, 
his community, and many other people have 
prospered. 

Bill Estes is the unusual spectacle of a 
farmer turned businessman. His businesses, 
however, have their roots in his farm and 
farming community with benefits for many 
people. His enterprise has resulted in direct 

‘ employment for 250 people. Farmers in five 

, communities have better incomes as a result 
of his work. 

For his own success, and for the part he 
has played in bringing increased prosperity 
to his community, the Progressive Farmer 
recently honored him and his family with 
its Rural Leadership Award, the sec. ud such 
award made by this magazine. 

The words, “Notable accomplishments in 
production, processing, marketing, home- 
making, and citizenship,”’ provide a short 
summary of the Estes family history. To- 
day’s accomplished fact, according to County 
Agent B. T. Brown, is vastly different from 
the situation confronting the young former 
county agent when he came to his father- 
in-law’s farm in 1936 as a renter and sort of 
farm overseer. He now is: 

1. A successful farmer, owning 3,419 acres 
and renting another 2,910, with 3,260 acres 
in cultivation and 800 in trees, from which 
he has sold 2 million board-feet of lumber 
in the past 5 years. He has 500 acres in im- 
proved pasture and 250 in other pasture, with 
a good beef herd building; 700 in corn, aver- 
aging 75 bushels per acre; 521 in cotton; and 
500 more in oats, lespedeza, and field peas. 

2. Founder, president, and guiding light 
of the Empire Pedigreed Seed Growers Asso- 
ciation, an organization formed to market 
Empire cotton seed. 

Early in 1939, Mr. Estes was approached by 
plant breeders of the Georgia Experiment 
Station looking for @ capable farmer willing 
to try a new cotton they had developed. They 
had enough seed of the then unnamed variety 
for 12 to 15 acres. Mr. Estes was willing to 
giveitatry. Results of his tests were termed 
by W. W. Ballard, agronomist at the station, 
as reading like a fairytale and brought a de- 
luge of orders which could not be filled. 

“I told them,” he recalls, “that if we had 
enough foundation seed, I could get the 
whole community to grow this new cotton. 
There wasn’t enough in the beginning, but 
our community was soon designated as the 
multiplying agency. Since then we've 
brought in Tyrone, Hollanville, and 2 com- 
munities around Senoia, making 5 one-va- 
riety communities growing 8,500 acres of reg- 
istered seed,” Seed from four of these com- 
munities go through his processing plant. 
.y Thus it was that Empire cotton moved from 

the station plots to a Coweta County farm, 

and to every cotton-growing State and M: «- 

ico. This work last year returned $50,000 

: in extra income to cooperating farmers for 

rap better grades of cotton and seed in the five 

communities. 

. 8. President ef the Citizens’ Bank of Haral- 

<4: son, Mr. Estes had hankered for years to buy 

. the private bank operated in the community 

by out-of-county people. In 1955 he was 
services to rural people. 

“« 4. President and ewner of the Coweta Feed 

, Co,, which manufactures feed and does cus- 

i tom mixing. This mill has created a market 

> for 10,000 bushels of oats and 40,000 bushels 

“ of corn annually for feed, seed, and meal. 

Ever alert to new agricultural 
ments, Bill watched experimental tests on 


e*, able to purchase it and has enlarged its ~ 
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Georgia 101 corn and, as no one Was pro- 
ducing seed, obtained enough foundation 
seed from the Georgia station to plant 40 
acres. He expanded his acreage the follow- 
ing year and installed a modern processing 
plant for shelling, cleaning, and grading the 
se€éd corn. Last year he processed about 
13,000 bushels of seed corn grown on his 
own farm or under contract. In addition 
to Georgia 101, he also produces Dixie 18 
and McCurdy 1003 seed corn. 

An increasing seed-corn business created 
a problem of shucks and cobs. To solve this 
he installed a feed mill to manufacture feed 
and do custom mixing. In custom grinding 
he takes pay in toll; this led to the estah- 
lishment of a gristmill. 

That, in brief, is the story of the accom- 
plishments of this Coweta County farmer. 
Along with these activities, he has found 
time to-serve as a director of the National 


-Cotton Council and thairman of its Georgia 


unit, vice president of the National Cotton 
Ginners’ Association, president. of the South- 
eastern Ginners’ Council, president of the 
Georgia Cotton Ginners’ Association, chair- 
man of the cotton committees of the Georgia 
Farm Bureau and the Georgia Crop Improve- 
ment Association, and many other civic 
responsibilities. 

Bill is a quiet-spoken, easygoing man, who 
would have you believe these things just 
happened. 

With much of his operation centered 
around cotton, he feels the crop’s continued 
success in the South is assured. He believes 
the West has about reached its limit of land 
and water for cotton, and that larger, more 
efficient farms are developing in the South- 
east which will place us in a better com- 
petitive position. 





Soldier Dies in Heroic Rescue 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, the Me- 
morial Day traffic death toll, unfortu- 
nately, was not unprecedented. Hun- 
dreds of people, as in years past, died 
amidst the tangled wreckage of their au- 
tos. 

In Oklahoma, early Memorial Day 
morning, an auto i three men 
went out of control and struck a high- 
litte transmission pole. The three men 
were trapped in the burning auto. 

A young soldier, Sp3c. William H. 
Britt, son of Mrs. Dessie Frost, of Cash- 
mere, Wash., in my congressional dis- 
trict, saw the wreckage and, ignoring 
the warnings of bystanders, rushed down 
the hillside and dragged two of the men 
to safety. He made a final trip and 
dragged the third man out of the car 
just before he accidentally touched a 
high-voltage line knocked down by the 
car. He was electrocuted. 

His bride witnessed her husband’s - 
heroic but tragic act. 

I am requesting the Adjutant General 
of the Army to consider Specialist. Britt 
for the Soldier’s Medal, awarded only to 
those who have saved a human life. 

Specialist Britt knew the meaning of 
the passage in the Bible which states: 
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Greater love hath no man than to lay down 
his life for his friend. 


Mr. Speaker, a newspaper account 
from the Wenatchee Daily World News. 
paper, Wenatchee, Wash., dated May 
30, 1958, follows: 

Souprer Prom CASHMERE Dres rn HeEnrorc 

RESCUE 


A young Cashmere soldier was electrocuted 
after he had pulled three men from a bl 
wrecked car near Afton, Okla., early today. 

Dead is William Howard Britt, 21, son of 
Mrs. Dessie Frost, Nahahum Canyon. 

An Associated Press dispatch described 
how Britt ignored the warnings of bystanders 
of a possible explosion and rushed down a 
10-foot embankment and dragged 2 of the 
men to safety. He made a last trip and after 
he pulled the third man away from the blaz- 
ing car, he accidentally touched a high-volt- 
age line knocked down by the car. 

Britt was electrocuted by the powerline and 
fell dead next to the men he saved. 

Britt was being transferred to Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J., from Fort Ord, Calif. 

The highway patrol said that a car driven 
by Robert Frank Unow, 26, Nowata, Okla, 
went out of control 250 feet and struck the 
highline pole. 

One of the passengers managed to get to 
the highway and flag motorists for help. 

Afton Town Marshal Vernon Looney said 
that several who stopped were afraid to ap- 
proach the burning car. Britt fearlessly , 
went down the embankment to save them. 

He is survived by his wife and 7-month-old 
son. 






























































All-American Memorial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of ‘Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, while the solemn and impres- 
sive ceremonies incident to Memorial 
Day in Washington are fresh in ou 
memories, it is of particular interest t 
note other observances of the day in 
various parts of the country. 

Sentiments expressed on the subject 
in the Galveston Daily News, the first 
daily newspaper to be published in the 
State of Texas, are of unusual 
cance. 

I insert the article herewith, with ap- 
preciation to the editorial writer, Leon 
Durst, whose facile pen produced it: 
[From the Galveston (Tex.) News of 

31, 1958} 
ALL-AMERICAN MEMORIAL ' 

Before Memorial Day 1958 is forgotten, it ri 
seems appropriate to record certain observa ' 
tions on the new significance of this national 
observance. 

Certain developments of recent ee are 
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With these developments, the people of 
Southern States have gradually taken more 
interest in the national Memorial Day, 
whereas not many years ago the observance 
was too “Yankee” for southerners to respect. 
Even now, Memorial Day is not yet generally 
recognized as an official national holiday in 
all Southern States. 

This situation should be altered by the 
Legislatures of Texas and other States that 
were in the southern Confederacy. Such ac- 
tion would in no way minimize the south- 
erner’s respect for the Confederacy. So long 
as there is a southland, the people of our 
section will keep alive the names of such 
Jeaders as Robert E. Lee and Jefferson Davis. 

The fact remains, Memorial Day can no 
longer be overlooked in the South. Two 
more unknown soldiers now lie buried beside 
the unknown of World War I in Arlington 
National Cemetery. And President Eisen- 
hower has signed a bill granting a Federal 
pension to the two surviving soldiers of the 
Confederacy and to the widows of Confeder- 
ate soldiers. 

A new tradition has taken form in connec- 
tion with this national observance which 
makes it truly an all-American holiday. 





Industrialized Ohio Valley Entering Age 


of Aluminum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. HOBLITZELL, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article entitled “Indus- 
trialized Ohio Valley Entering Age of 
Aluminum,” which was published in the 
American Metal Market of May -29. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


INDUSTRIALIZED OHIO VALLEY ENTERING AGE 
OF ALUMINUM—RAVENSWOOD SELECTED AS 
CENTER OF CONSUMING MARKET—COAL 
Power ALso A FAcToR 


Ravenswoop.—The highly industrialized 
Ohio Vailey whose name-river flows for more 
than a thousand miles through an area en- 
compassing some of the Nation's highest 
purchasing power, today is witnessing a new 
era for industry generally and for the alu- 
minum industry particularly. Coal, long a 
primary resource of thie region along these 
Teaches of the river, had earlier attracted 
the steel industry. And now power, gen- 
erated by this self-same coal, is attracting al- 
uminum. 

_ Kaiser's Ravenswood works, on the banks 
of the Ohio in West Virginia, has led the 
aluminum industry’s moyement into this 
region where it can make full use of the 
availability of coal to generate power to pro- 
duce the silvery metal close to the Nation’s 

__Jargest fabricating belt. Two other primary 
Producers have followed suit and are also 
constructing huge installations along the 
Tiver's banks, in Ohio and in Indiana. 


War Ii, 


| 
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build the Ravenswood Works, was more than 
the technological developments in the steam- 
generation of power which mrade coal a more 
competitive fuel. 

Seventy percent of the aluminum consum- 
ing market in the United States lies within 
the 500-mile radius, and thus fast delivery 
time, of a point midway between Pittsburgh 
and Cincinnati on the Ohio River. There 
was access to the market areas by navigable 
water, highway, and railroad. 

Available also was power provided by ex- 
panding plants with powerlines serving the 
area with an abundance of electricity. 
Many of these powerplants were located atop 
virtually unlimited reserves of coal, dssur- 
ing the region of firm power capable of being 
increased on future demand and not de- 
pendent on the vagaries of water fall. 

In addition, the area afforded many work- 
ers easily oriented to industry: the produc- 
tion results of the existing industry were 
evidence of their efficiency and adaptability. 

To Kaiser Aluminum also the Ohio Valley 
offered still another compelling reason for 
its selection for the location of an inte- 
grated sheet, plate, and foil facility. 

Bauxite comes by deep water*from the com- 
pany’s mining operations in Jamaica to Lou- 
isiana. Alumina then had to make nearly 
a 3,000-mile overland trip to the Kaiser Alu- 
minum reduction and sheet-rolling facilities 
in the State of Washington. Sheet products 
then faced another 2,000- to 3,000-mile jour- 
ney to reach the big Eastern and Midwestern 
markets. This trip alone is estimated to 
add nearly a cent in costs. 

The Ohio Valley would eliminate nearly 
5,000 miles of transportation by providing a 
short direct line flow of material from mine 
to market. 

Specific site qualities sought included lo- 
cation on the banks of the Ohio River; suf- 
ficient size to provide for future expansion, 
and the potential for the location of alumi- 
num-consuming industries; proximity to an 
existing town capable of meeting, or expand- 
ing to meet, the community requirements of 
a large work force. 

After an exhaustive study of 39 sites 
(chosen from many~vthers in a preliminary 
survey) between Pittsburgh and Cairo, Il., 
Kaiser Aluminum found a site to meet its 
specifications in the Great Bend region of 
the Ohio River half a dozen miles below the 
town of Ravenswood. 

Ground was broken in February 1955. And 
today the plant receives alumina, reduces it 
to primary aluminum, rolls it to sheet and 
foil, and ships its mill products to aluminum 
users. 





The Significance of Memorial Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Mr. Francis H. Buffum entitled “Lest 
We Forget,” which appeared in the May 
28, 1958, edition of the Manchester 
Union Leader, Manchester, N. H. 

Mr. Buffum is a writer and historian 
of note and I am proud to say that he 
is one of my fellow citizens of New 
Hampshire. This article, Mr. President, 


. represents a fine historical treatment of 


the significance of Memorial Day, and it 
calls upon every American to rededicate 
himself to the principles of freedom for 
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which so many hundreds of thousands 
of war heroes have given their lives. 

Mr. President, I commend this article 
to the reading of my colleagues, in fact 
to every American. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: . 

Lest WE FORGET 
(By Francis H. Buffum) 


There are two bugle calls which are closely 
associated in the mind of American soldiers— 
Taps and Reveille, for they are expressive 
of’ death and life. 

The old boys of 1898 will remember the 
version of Taps, which runs as follows: “Go 
to bed, go to béd, go to bed, go to bed, go to 
bed, and get up, when I blow; in the 
morn.” 

I was reminded of this on April 21 when 
several of us who had served in the cause of 
liberty stood at the graveside of a comrade— 
within 4 days of the 60th anniversary of 
America’s declaration of war with Spain. 

The American people will be reminded of 
their country’s eight wars when, on May 30, 
the bugle sounds taps for those who died 
that their country might live, and for those 
who had offered their lives at the altar of 
their country without the supreme sacrifice 
becoming necessary; and by extension of this 
beautiful and impressive ceremony, for all 
Americans who have answered the last call. 

The ceremonies at Arlington National 
Cemetery this year will have added signif- 
icance. Two soldiers known but to God—one 
from among the unidentified dead of World 
War II and 1, also unknown, from the Korean 
conflict, will be given equal status with the 
Unknown Soldier of World War I on whose 
tomb is the inscription: “Here rests in hon- 
ored glory an American soldier known but to 
God.” 

The custom of placing flowers on the 
graves of soldiers, which began with women 
of the Confederate States, was taken up 
at the North when Gen. John A. Logan, in 
1869, then commander in chief of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, issued his famous 
General Orders calling upon his organiza- 
tion to set apart May 30 of each year as a 
day of memorial to their departed com- 
rades. 

Since 1869 observance of Memorial Day 
has been expanded to include proclama- 
tions, parades of veterans and detachments 
of our Armed Forces, the dedication and 
decoration of monuments as well as graves, 
services in our churches, and exercises in 
our public buildings. Probably the most 
appealing and certainly the most enduring 
of all our memorials are those carried on 
by the young people in our schools. 

The celebration of Memorial Day is more 
than a tribute to those who have borne the 
battle on our behalf. It must be so if we 
are to emerge from the jungle of inter- 
national conflict. We must here and now, 
highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain. 

Then let our memorial be a day of dedi- 
cation to that purpose. Not a day for 
pacifists to parade their pseudovirtue and 
sneer at the men who defend them while 
they idly prattle their impossible theory of 
nonresistance to physical violence; but a 
day for patriots and minute men; for men 
quick to see and act; for firemen whose 
prompt action confines the blaze; for states- 
men whose courage and wisdom preclude 
war; a day for heroes who, when all else 
fails, are ready to fight. 

No; the significance of Memorial Day goes 
far beyond fond memories of the past: it 
points to a triumphant future. It points to 
America’s secret weapon—the sword of the 
spirit—the arsenal of moral power -with 
which, as well as with steel, our sires were 
armed when they met their foes on the field 
of battle, and justified their sons, when they 
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organized the American Legion in declaring 
that they did so for God and country. It 
is from this arsenal—this wellspring of 
power—that we draw the strength to over- 
come the evil forces within our borders and 
repel those from abroad; and it is on Me- 
morial Day that this power should be in- 
voked in every home and hamiet of the 
United States. 

Unlike the atheistic Communists who will 
stand at the graveside of their fellow party 
members with no hope for life beyond the 
death of the body, we will stand at the 
graveside of our loved ones in the sure hope 
of life beyond the grave for them and for 
us. And when at such times, as well as on 
Memorial Day, the poignant notes of taps 
bid our beloved to go to bed, the bugle will 
add at the end of that call the triumphant 
notes of resurrection—summoning the be- 
lievers in Almighty God from the sleep of 
death, to get up in the morning of a day 
that has no end. 





Address of Hon. Clark W. Thompson at 
Commissioning of U. S. S. “Gal- 
veston,” Philadelphia, Pa., May 28, 
1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Wednesday, May 28, the cruiser 
U. S. S. Galveston, designated as CLG-3, 
was placed in commission at the Phil- 
adelphia naval shipyard. It had been 
intended that the distinguished Speaker 
of the House would make the address for 
the occasion. Press of business prevent- 
ed him from attending, however, and I, 
as the Representative from the Galveston 
district, was called upon to fill his place 
on the program. 

Some who were and are particularly 
interested in the cruiser Gaiveston and 
in her present mission as a missile- 
launching ship, have suggested that my 
remarks should be placed in the REcorpD. 
This I am pleased to do, but I feel that 
ceftain additional remarks are appro- 
priate. 

My speech was prepared with a Texas 
flavor for reasons which I trust are ob- 
vious. Among cther things, I made ref- 
erence to the fact that the Talos missile, 
which is the primary armament of the 
Gaiveston, had been developed to a con- 
siderable extent fh the University of 
Texas and in the Ordnance Aero-Physics 
Laboratory at Daingerfield, Tex. It is 
appropriate to add at this time that the 
major responsibility for the development 
of the Talos and the chief credit for so 
doing lie with the Applied Physics Lab- 
oratory of the Johns Hopkins University. 
I am sure that all Texans who had any 
part in the missile or in the ship itself 
will be delighted to note this appropriate 
credit to the scientists of John Hopkins 
University. 

The remarks which I prepared for the 
commissioning follow: 
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Appress oF Hon. CLARK W. THOMPSON AT 
CoMMISSIONING OF U. S. S. “GALVESTON,” 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 28, 1958 


Coming to Philadelphia for this auspi- 
cious occasion sets the clock back for Mrs. 
Thompson and me. We are by no means 
strangers to the naval service, and to be 
associated with you who are active in it, 
brings us many very happy memories. 

We recall with particular pleasure our 
days .at the Naval War College just before 
the beginning of World War II when we 
rubbed elbows with some who were shortly 
to go out into the Pacific to become out- 
standing heroes of the war. And then, of 
course,» we have indelibly stamped in .our 
memories the day this great ship was 
launched right here in PhiladélIphia. 

Coming back to mind, also, are recollec- 
tions of the days when I was active in the 
Navy League back in the 1920's. In those 
days the future of the Navy was very much 
in doubt, and we fought a bitter and some- 
times frustrating fight to keep the pacifistic 
element from destroying the Navy altogeth- 
er. It is appalling to think how close these 
so-called righteous people came to accom- 
plishing their purposes, and it is even more 
appalling to think what Would have hap- 
pened had not just a few of us been able 
to hang on and prepare the pitifully small 
beginning of the fleet which was to prove so 
necessary in the Second World War. 

When I knew that I was to be honored 
with this place in today’s ceremonies, it 
seemed to me that perhaps this would be 
a good time to publicly announce that with 
the completion of this job, I am going to 
retire, not only from naval service, but also 
from activities of this kind. 

However, to some of you who are here 
today, what happened to me.just a couple 
of hours ago will bring up some recollections 
of similar experiences of your own. The 
old man took me in and fed me shipping 
over chow. He did not say so quite as the 
first sergeant used to hand it out to us back 
in my own enlisted days, but the idea was 
the same. Where are you going to get 
chow like this on the outside? How can 
you ever be around as fine a bunch of guys 
as this on the outside? Where are they 
going to give you as good a place to live 
and where are they going to take care of 
you like this on the outside? 

So now, I think that rather than an- 
nounce my retirement as of today, I am 
shipping over and I shail be subject to call 
for such duties as the naval service may 
require. 

Still more important, I want you to know 
that Mrs. Thompson is joining me in this 
shipping over business, and now that it is 
far too late to stay for 30, I think we will 
stay for 50 or maybe 60. - . 

Now, let’s get serious again for a few 
moments. It may very well be that we 
must again fight some Navy battles which 
don't deal with guns and ammunition and 
with the kind of fights that we know best 
how to handle. The structure of the naval 
service may be threatened by those who do 
not understand it end who would relegate 
it to a comparatively unimportant role in 
our national defense. We shall fight this 
effort with all the strength at our command, 
and we shall continue the fight as long as 
there is any threat to the dignity and the 
power of this branch of our Armed Forces. 

The pacifists once told-us, and they quoted 
the Bible to us to prove it, that we should 
give up our arms and in our righteousness 
we should show the world a beautiful 





be attacked and defeated without undue 
effort. 

We fought this phony idealism and we 
quoted some Bible references of our own, 
One was that we could be righteous in this 
Nation without being weak. There wag 
nothing weak about the founder of the 
Christian religion. Quite the contrary. 

Those days have passed, but it is well to 
remind ourselves of them, especially on such 
an occasion as this. 

_ Now, let’s get down to the present and 
touch just briefly on the significance of this 
occasion. This ship was water borne and 
christened Galveston some years ago. Until 
today, however, she has never really taken on 
life. Now, with the completion of today’s 
ceremonies, she becomes a living part of the 
United States fleet. From now on, she will 
take on her own personality, similar to 
others, of course, but still distinct as one 
individual is distinct from another, 

The Galveston will now go to sea, the first 
ship to be armed with the missile known as 
Talos. I have been briefed on the awe- 
inspiring characteristics of this new weapon. 
I still don’t understand it, but for the pur- 
poses of those of us who are 1. ymen in this 
scientific business of war, it is sufficient to 
say that this weapon, which you will in- 
spect in just a little while, will be fired far 
up into the upper atmosphere, where it can 
seek out and destroy aircraft end other 
missiles. 

Some who are here present may have lived 
through the famous suicide attacks of 
Japanese fliers, who deliberately crashed 
their planes into our vessels. This Talos 
missile could have been used at close range 
to destroy the oncoming enemy and thus 
Save countless lives and probably many 
ships. 

It is of particular significance to note to- 
day that Texas has been involved in the de- 
velopment of this missile. Dr. C. P. Boner, 
director of the defense research laboratory 
of the University of Texas, has worked on it, 
together with his people, as have also the 
scientists at the ordnance aerophysics 
Jaboratory at Daingerfield, in east Texas. 

Now, just a word to the captain and the 
officers and men who will shortly take this 
great ship to sea. In spite of all the modern 
weapons and the talk of push-button war 
(which I personally think is the bunk), and 
in spite of the efforts on the part of some 
people to turn the Navy into a ferry com- 
mand for other branches of the service, you 
may always be confident that the United 
States, now and for the foreseeable future, 
must be a maritime nation. 


must go by surface craft, and without & 
Navy to defend our freedom of the seas, we 
shall sooner or later be challenged by force. 

In this country of ours, there must always 
be a fleet in being, ready to go at a moment’s 
notice, to do the job which only the Navy 
can do. Where you go, bearing the name of 
Galveston, the hearts of the people of the 
city of Galveston will go with you, 
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our hurricanes as you will weather yours, 
understanding them and fully protected 
against them. 2 

As you claim the honor of being the first 
ship to carry the Talos missile, we lay claim 
to some firsts of our own. 

In Galveston, the first national bank in 
Texas was established. The old Galveston 
News, still published, was the first daily 
paper. Galveston was the first deepwater 
port. The first telephone exchange to be 
established in Texas was also there, and the 
first telegraph—the first cotton exchange, 
the first customhouse, where Gale Borden 
was the first collector. He later found fame 
through the invention of condensed milk. 
We had the first Office in the State and 
the first of the famous old military com- 
panies. It is still in existence, operating now 
as the Galveston Artillery Club. We lit the 
first incandescent light in the State of Texas. 
It was here that the commission form of 
government got its start, and ours was the 
first public library. 

We, like you, are accustomed to leadership, 
no longer in size perhaps, but certainly in 
courage and resourcefulness. 

Next fall, when you come to visit us, we 
will truly get acquainted. There are many 
peculiarities about the city which you will 
then learn, just as I did when I came there 
as a young man in 1917. Once you get the 
sand of Galveston Beach between your toes, 
you will never be fully satisfied anywhere 
else. You will find a warmhearted group of 
people, just as I did. Maybe as I did, you 
will find a girl who—when your service days 
are over—will attract you back to live among 
us. She and I will be waiting for you on 
the dock when you come. I have a hunch 
that maybe she might throw a party for 
you. o 

In the meantime, we shall watch with 
pride as you shake down, and we shall 
wait anxiously for news of the exact time 
of your visit.: Wherever you go, on into 
the distant future, our hearts and our pray- 
ers will be with you. ~ 





Trade Agreement Extension 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is presently planned that the 
question of the circumstances under 
which the authority of the executive to 
enter into trade agreements may be ex- 
tended will be considered by the House 
ct Representatives beginning next Mon- 

y. 

It will be recalled that the rule which 
authorizing the floor consideration of 
this legislative matter includes a pro- 
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~ The Committee on Ways and Means 

has recently received a report on my bill, 

H. R. 12676, from the United States Tar- 

iff Commission. So that the membership 

of the House can be as fully informed as 
possible on this important subject I will 
as a part of my remarks include at this 
point in the Recorp that report by the 

Tariff Commission: 

MEMORANDUM OW H. R. 12676, 85TH CONGRESS, 
A Bru To EXTEND FoR 2 YEARS THE AU- 
THORITY OF THE PRESIDENT TO ENTER INTO 
TRADE AGREEMENTS UNDER SECTION 350 OF 
THE TaRirF Act or 1930, as AMENDED, AND 
FoR OTHER PURPOSES 
This bill deals with the extension of the 

President’s authority to enter into trade 

agreements and with other aspects of trade- 

agreements legislation. A section-by-section 
analysis and comment follow: 
SECTION 1 


Section 1 of the bill states the short titie- 


of the legislation as “Trade Agreements 


Extension Act of 1958.” 
SECTION 2 


Subsection (a) of section 2 of the bill pro- 
vides for the extension of the President’s 
authority to enter into foreign-trade agree- 
ments under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, from the close of June 30, 
1958 (when the President's present author- 
ity expires), to the close of June 30, 1960. 

The bill does not grant any additional 
rate-reducing authority to the President. 
However, subsection (b) of section 2 permits 
him to utilize, until July 1, 1960, whatever 
rate-reducing authority remains under exist- 
ing law. Much of the existing authority to 
reduce duties by 15 percent of the January 
1, 1955, rate has already been used. Under 
present law, none of the remaining authority 
under this alternative can be used after June 
30, 1958. The existing authority to reduce 
rates above 50 percent ad valorem to 50 per- 
cent ad valorem has been used to a more 
limited extent and there remains some rate- 
reducing authority under this alternative. 

The 15-percent-reduction authority may 
be put into effect only in stages not exceed- 
ing 5 percent of the January 1, 1955, rates in 
any one year. Thus, under subsection (b) 
of section 2 the full 15-percent reduction 
that might be available with respect to any 
product could not be used within the 2-year 

provided for in the bill A similar 
situation would exist with respect to reduc- 


Under existing law, the Presi- 
dent may increase any rate of duty by not 
more than 50 percent above the January 1, 
1945, rate. This rate-increasing authority is 
presently important principally in connec- 
tion with the escape-clause procedure. 
Under the bill, the base date for the 
of the rate-increasing authority 
would be July 1, 1934, rather than January 
If the rate on July 1, 1934, was 


g 


Thus, if the rate on July 





Sutton and Jones are of 
view that, as a practical matter, it is un- 
any more than a 5-percent reduc- 
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1, 1934 was 10 percent ad valorem, the bill 
would permit an increase of that rate to 15 
percent ad valorem. If the rate of duty 
on July 1, 1934 was a specific rate of duty 
or a combination of rates including a spe- 
cific rate, the bill would authorize an in- 
crease to a rate or combination of rates 
the ad valorem equivalent of which is 50 
percent above the ad valorem equipment of 
the July 1, 1934 rate or combination of 
rates. Thus, if the rate on July 1, 1934 was 
a specific rate—say 10 cents per pound, 
which on July 1, 1934 was the equivalent of 
20 percent ad valorem, the President could 
increase the rate to 30 percent ad valorem 
or to a specific rate, or combination of rates 
including a specific rate, the ad valorem 
equivalent of which would be 30 percent 
ad valorem. 

The proposed rate-increasing limitation 
with respect to specific rates of duty would 
require a determination of ad valorem 
equivalents in ali cases in order to assure 
that the maximum permissible increase is 
not exceedéed.* 

It is generally agreed that the unit values 
of the great majority of products have in- 
creased considerably since 1934, so that the 
ad valorem equivalents of specific rates in 
1934 were much higher than the ad valorem 
equivalents of such rates based on current 
values. There may be some products, how- 
ever, the unit values of which have de- 
clined since 1934. If, in these exceptional 
cases, in 1934 the unit value of a com- 
modity was 5 cents a pound and the duty 
was 10 cents a pound, the duty in 1934 
was equal to 200 percent ad valorem. Let 
us say that the present unit value is 2 
cents a pound and the rate has been re- 
duced to 6 cents a pound, so that the 6 
cents per pound duty now equals 300 per- 
cent ad valorem. In such a case, under the 
bill there would be no permissible increase 
in duty since the maximum permissible in- 
crease is to a rate the ad valorem equiva- 
lent of which is 300 percent ad valorem. 


SECTION 4 


Section 4 of the bill would revise the pre- 
negotiation procedure, including the peril- 
point procedure. Section 4 of the Trade 
Agreements Act of June 12, 1934, as amended, 
provides that before entering into any foreign 
trade agreement reasonable public notice of 
intention to negotiate shall be given, with 
opportunity for interested parties to present 
their views to the President, and before con- 
cluding an agreement the President must 
seek information and advice with respect to 
the agreement from the Departments of 
State, Agriculture, Commerce, and Defense 
and such other sources as he may deem ap- 
propriate, and request the Tariff Commission 
to make a peril-point investigation under 
section 3 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951, as amended, with respect to the 





2Commissioners Sutton and Jones wish 
to observe, in this connection, that conver- 
sion of specific rates to ad valorem equiva- 
lents is at best an inexact science. This 
is particularly true where there are many 
grades or qualities of an article within a 
particular classification, such as, for ex- 
ample, watches. A particular classification 
of watchés may include watches of many 
types and values, the unit value of each 
type differing from the other, so that the 
best that can be done is to obtain an aver- 
age ad valorem equivalent. Aside from 
this factor, however, it would be impossible 
to ascertain ad valorem equivalents of spe- 
cific rates in many instances under the 
formula set forth in the bill. Hundreds 
of commodities enter under basket clas- 
sifications and no separate statistics have 
been maintained for these individual com- 
modities. 
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import commodities proposed for considera- 
tion in the trade agreement negotiations. 

Section 4 of the bill would repeal section 
4 of the Trade Agreements Act of June 12, 
1934, and revise section 3 of the 1951 Exten- 
sion Act (the peril-point procedure). Sec- 
tion 3, as proposed to be revised, would re- 
quire the President, before he enters into any 
negotiation of a trade agreement, to notify 
the Tariff Commission of his affirmative find- 
ing of fact under section 350 (a) of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, that existing duties 
or other import restrictions of the United 
States or of any foreign country are unduly 
burdening and restricting the foreign trade 
of the United States, and of his intention 
to negotiate a trade agreement. Upon re- 
ceipt of such notification, the Commission 
would be required to prepare a preliminary 
list of import items which may be consid- 
ered in the proposed negotiations, including 
“all articles on which the Tariff Commission 
considers that the existing duties or other 
import restrictions [of the United States] 
appear to be inadequate to prevent imports 
from causing or threatening serious injury 
to domestic industry producing like or di- 
rectly competitive articles.” Upon comple- 
tion of the list, the Commission would pub- 
lish it and make it a peril-point investigation 
with respect to each listed article. Provision 
for later additions to or deletions from the 
list is made. 

The requirement that the Tariff Commis- 
sion prepare the list of import-items to be 
considered in negotiations would transfer 
this function from the Interdepartmental 
Trade Agreements Committee to the Com- 
mission, and policymaking functions from 
the Trade Policy Committee and the Presi- 
dent. The requirement that the Tariff Com- 
mission include in the list items on which 
increased import restrictions appear to be 
necessary would impose an additional burden 
on the Commission's present resources. The 
Commission now performs such a function 
in connection with existing peril-point and 
escape-clause procedures, but this is limited 
to specific items on which the question is 
specifically raised. If the Commission were 
to determine that an existing duty was caus- 
ing or threatening serious injury to a do- 
mestic industry, and the article is the sub- 
ject of an existing tariff concession, it would 
seem that the Commission would be com- 
pelled to make an escape-clause investigation. 

Upon publication of the list, the Com- 
mission, under the bill, would institute 
“peril point” investigations and hold hear- 
ings after not less than 60 days’ notice. 
(The present law specifies no period of no- 
tice. In practice, attempt is made to give 
at least 30 days’ notice.) The bill requires 
the Commission to call on foreign countries 
involved (through appropriate channels) for 
data on foreign cost of production, prices, and 
other economic data, which it is to take into 
consideration in determining “peril points.” 
If the foreign countries fail or refuse to sup- 
ply such data, the item on which such fail- 
ure or refusal was made would be dropped, 
unless it is an item listed on account of in- 
adequacy of existing import restrictions. 
The Commission would be required to at- 
tempt to obtain such data from other 
sources, since the Commission would be 
obliged to consider such data in making 
“peril point” determinations. 

The bill provides that not later than 1 
year after the publication of the “prelim- 
inary” list the Tariff Commission shall pub- 
lish and report to the President the “final 
list” (the “preliminary” list with such sub- 
sequent additions or deletions that might 
be made), and report to the President the 
Commission’s findings with respect to each 
article on the “final” list. The “findings” 
are to be reported separately, presumably to 
avoid requiring their publication, since 
“peril point” findings have always been con- 
sidered to be of a confidential nature. No 
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trade agreement negotiations may be initi- 
ated by the President until he has received 
the Tariff Commission’s final list and report. 
The President is also forbidden to include in 
any trade agreement any article not included 
in the final list. 

Following the receipt of the Tariff Com- 
mission's “peril point” report, trade-agree- 
ment negotiations would proceed, and, as 
required by the existing provisions of sec- 
tion 4 (a) of the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of 1951, the President would be re- 
quired to report to the Congress, within 30 
days after the trade agreement has been en- 
tered into, the instances where he failed to 
comply with Tariff Commission “peril 
points,” stating the reasons therefor. Under 
existing law, if the President grants a con- 
cession which does not comply with the 
Commission’s “peril point” he need only re- 
port to Congress, but the concession goes 
into effect. The bill (p. 8, line 23, et seq.) 
would amend section 4 (a) by adding a new 
sentence providing that in a case where the 
President has granted a concession which 
does not comply with the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s “peril point” the concession is not to 
become effective until the Congress, by law, 
shall have approved the concession. 

SECTION 5 


Section 5 of the bill deals with the “es- 
cape clause” procedure (sec. 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as amend- 
ed). Subsection (a) of section 5 would re- 
duce the period within which the Tariff 
Commission must complete an “escape 
clause” investigation from 9 months, ufder 
the present law, to 6 months. The Commis- 
sion will perform the numerous tasks as- 
signed to it as best it can within the times 
set. 

Subsection (b) of section 5 would require 
the Tariff Commission to make its “escape 
clause” reports and recommendations to the 
Congress as well as to the President. 


SECTION 6 


Section 6 of the bill would amend section 
7 (a) of the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1951 (escape-clause procedure) to provide 
that “Where the Commission finds, for any 
ae that a maximum permissible increase 
in ty will not prevent or remedy serious 
injury to the domestic industry concerned,” 
the Commission shall recommend quotas, 
The principle of this provision is followed by 
the Commission under existing law. *This 
provision raises..the question, however, 
whether recommendation of both a maximum 
increase in duty and an absolute quota would 
be permissible. The existing law has been 
interpreted by the Commission to authorize 
& maximum increase in duty plus an absolute 
quota. It might also be noted that pro- 
vision for a tariff quota, when a maximum 
increase in duty is not adequate, does not 
appear to be logical. 

SECTION 7 


Section 7 of the bill continues with amend- 
ments to the escape clause procedure. As 
previously stated, section 5 of the bill would 
require the Commission to make its escape 
clause reports not only to the President, as 
under existing law, but to the Congress as 
well. Section 7 of the bill would revise sub- 
section (c) of section 7 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951 (the escape- 
clause procedure). The present provisions of 
subsection (c). are that upon receipt by the 
President of the Tariff Commission’s report 
the President may make such adjustments in 
rates of duty, etc., as are found and reported 
by the Commission to be necessary to prevent 
or remedy serious injury. If the President 
does not take such action within 60 days, he 
must report to the Committee on Ways and 
Means and to the Finance Committee, indi- 
cating why he has not done so. 

As it would be revised, paragraph (1) of 
subsection fc) of the escape-clause pro- 


- cles that are free of duty. . te 
Subparagraph (B) (p. 16 of the bill) would 
_Tequire a quota on imports of an article 
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cedure would require the President, within 
30 days after the receipt of the Commission’s 
report, to make the changes in import re. 
strictions that the Commission recommends, 
unless prior to the expiration of such 30 days 
the President has submitted a report to Con- 
gress recommending that none of the changes 
recommended by the Commission be made or 
that different changes than those recom- 
mended by the Commission in import re. 
strictions should be made. if the President 
makes his report to Congress while it is in 
session and more than 60 days before the date 
on which Congress adjourns sine die, he 
must, within 60 days after submission of such 
report, proclaim the changes in customs 


.treatment recommended by the Commission 


unless prior to the expiration of the 60 days 
the Congress by law approves the recom- 
mendations made by the President, in which 
event. the President would be required to 
proclaim his own recommendations. If the 
President makes his report to the Congress 
when it is not in session or less than 60 days 
before adjournment of Congress sine die, and 
Congress before adjournment has not by law 
approved the President’s recommendations, 
the changes in customs treatment recom- 
mended by the Commission would be put 
into effect provisionally within 30 days from 
the date of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tion or the date of adjournment of Congress, 
whichever date is later, and would become 
finally effective 60 days after the convening 
of the next Congress unless during such 60- 
day period the Congress by law shall have 
approved the President’s recommendation, 


SECTION 8 


Section 8 of the bill would revise thé so- 
called national security amendment (sub- 
sec. (b) of sec. 2 of the 1954 Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act approved July 1, 1954), 
Aside from extensive procedural changes, 
the revised “national security amendment” 
would set forth in detail the’extent to which 
the President must impose additional import 
restrictions when necessary to prevent threat 
of impairment of the national security. 
These details are set forth in subparagraph 
(A) and (B) (pp. 14 and 16 of the bill, re- 
spectively). 

Subparagraph {A) would require an in- 
crease in duty to a rate 50 percent above the 
rate in effect on July 1,_1934 or, if the July 
1, 1934 rate is a specific rate (or a combi- 
nation of rates which include a specific rate), 
the increase would be required to be to 4 
rate not less than 50 percent above the 1934 
ad valorem equivalent of such specific rate 
(or combination). 

Subparagraph (A) provides that no rate 
of duty increased under the “national secu- 
rity amendment” shall exceed 50 percent ad 
valorem. 

Subparagraph (A) would permit the Presi- 
dent to “negotiate” for the reduction of ally 
increase in duty under the “national security 
amendment” in order to take into account 
the availability of imports of the article in 
a national emergency from the country 0 
countries of origin from which the product 
may be transported to the United States 
with relative safety. This would mean that 
the President could discriminate between 
countries of origin under the circumstances 
indicated. What kind of “negotiations” are 
contemplated “is not indicated. Perhaps it 
is intended that the negotiations be with 
countries whose products are, by treaty 
agreement, entitled to unconditional most- 
favored-nation treatment. 

It should be noted that no provision & 
made for the imposition of any duty under 
the “national security amendment” on arti- 


imports to a level 25 
or more below the average level of imports 


of such article for the 3 preceding calendat 
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year, with authority to allocate the quotas 
among countries of origin on the basis of 
availability of imports in a national emer- 


ncy. : 
e paragrapht (3) of the proposed revised 
“national security amendment” (p. 16; line 
21, et seq.) would authorize the President 
to proclaim lesser, increases in duties or 
larger quotas if he finds and certifies to 
Congress that the imposition of the mini- 
mum rates or quotas would impair the avail- 
ability of materials determined to be essen- 
tial to the defense of the United States. 

The Commission assumes that the “na- 
tional security amendment,” -which is con- 
sidered to be a part of the “trade agreements 
legislation,” is intended to be administered 
in conformity with international obligations 
of the United States.._In this connection it 
should be noted that in article XXI of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
there is a so-called security exception that 
permits a contracting party to take any 
action which is considered necessary for the 
protection of its essential security interests 





“taken in time of war or other emergency ~™ 


in international relations.” To be consistent 
with the general agreement, therefore, action 
under the “national security amendment” 
that would increase a duty or impose a 
quota otherwise inconsistent with the agree- 
ment would conflict .with the agreement 
unless taken in time of war or other emer- 
gency in international relations. 
SECTION 9 

Subsection (a) of section 9 of the bill 
would amend subsection (a) of section 8 of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, 
which provides for emergency investigations 
under section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act or under the “escape clause” pro- 
cedure where perishable agricultural com- 
modities are involved. Under existing law, 
emergency investigations, of this kind are 


instituted only when the Secretary of Agri-. 


culture determines and reports to the Presi- 
dent and to the Tariff Commission that a 
condition exists requiring emergency treat- 
ment. The proposed amendment would re- 
quire an investigation on application of any 
interested party unless the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture within 15 days after application is 
filed certifies to the Tariff Commission that 
the commodity is not perishable. The 
amendment would also extend the time for 
an emergency investigation from 25 calen- 
der days to 60 calendar days. 

No emergency investigations of the kind 
with which subsection (a) of section 9 of 
the bill is concerned have been instituted 
since the enactment of the emergency pro- 
vision in 1951. The completion of an inves- 
tigation for the purposes,of section 22 or 
the “escape clause” procedure in 25 days 
would permit only a very superficial type 
of an investigation. A 60-day period would 
be an improvement. 

Subsection (b) of section 9 of the bill 
would make procedural, as well as substan- 
tive, amendments to section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. Section 22 is a 
statute which has for its purpose the safe- 
guarding of domestic agricultural programs 
from material interference by imports. At 
the present time, a section 22 investigation 
must be instituted by the Commission only 
if the Secretary of Agriculture has reason 
to believe that an article is being, or is 
Practically certain to be, imported into the 
United States under such. conditions and in 
Such quantities as to render or tend to 
render ineffective, or materially interfere 
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tary of Agriculture is in the best position to 
determine, initially at least, whether one of 
his programs appears to be unduly inter- 
fered with by imports. 

Subsection (b) of section 9 of the bill 
would eliminate the President from any re- 
sponsibility in causing the institution of a 
section 22 investigation. It would require 
the Commission to make an investigation 
for the purposes of section 22 upon request 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, upon reso- 
lution of either the Committee on Finance 
or the Committee on Ways and Means, or 
upon application of any interested party. 

The bill adds a criterion for restriction of 
imports not specified in the present law, 
viz., “materially increase the cost of any 
program or operation.” However, increase 
in the cost to the Government of operating 
a@ program is considered,by the Commission 
under existing law in determining whether 
imports are materially interfering with a 
program. The term “cost” in the bill obvi- 
ously refers to cost to the Government. 

Lines 12 to 15 on page 19 of the bill are 
apparently designed to require specifically 
that the Commission shall determine what 
fees or quantitative limitations are neces- 
sary to prevent material interference with 
agricultural programs, This determination 
is always made by the Commission in ad- 
ministering the existing law, although the 
President_under existing law may make his 
own determination as to what, if any, im- 
port restrictions, whether in the form of 
fees or quotas, are necessary. He would 
be deprived of this discretion under the bill. 

No time limit is fixed in the present law 
for section 22 investigations, except in the 
case of emergency investigations previously 
referred to. Under the bill, the Commission 
Would be required to make its report to the 
President at the earliest possible date, and 
in no event more than 6 months after the 
day on which a petition for investigation was 
filed. 

Subsection (b) of section 22 would be 
amended so as to deprive the President of 
his existing discretion to determine whether 
there is interference with a program, and, if 
so, what fees or quotas should be imposed. 
The bill would make it mandatory for the 
President to impose the restrictions that the 
Tariff Commission finds to be necessary. 
Subsection. (b) of section 22, as proposed, 
would make no change in the existing law 
with regard to the limits on the extent of 
fees which may be imposed and quotas, ex- 
cept that with respect to quotas the repre- 
sentative period for the purposes of determ- 
ining the 50-percent limitation would be de- 
termined by the Tariff Commission rather 
than by the President. 

The bill further provides that when “a 
condition exists requiring special treatment” 
the President, upon_recommendation of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, may impose a 
complete embargo on imports of any com- 
modities “upon a full consideration of the 
impact of imports of competitive commodi- 
ties on (1) domestic production, (2) normal 
marketing and storing of domestic products, 
and (3) any Government support or other 
program.” This is new, and such determina- 
tions would presumably be made by the 
President and the Secretary of Agriculture 
and not by the Tariff Commission. No ex- 
planation is given as to what is meant by “a 
condition req special treatment.” 
This could be any situation where the maxi- 
mum fee-or quota is determined not to be 
adequate to prevent material interference by 
imports. If this is what is intended, there 
would seem to be no point in having the 
limitations on fees and quotas. 

The matter beginning on line 11 and end- 
ing on line 17 on page 21 of the bill would 
be a revision of the emergency clause of 
section 22 (now the second paragraph of 
subsec. (b) of sec. 22). This provision 
authorizes the President, on advice of the 
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Secretary of Agriculture, to take action un- 
der section 22 whenever a condition exists 
-requiring emergency treatment, without 
awaiting the recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission—such action to continue in ef- 
fect pending the report and recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Commission and action 
thereon by the President. The bill would 
amend this clause by substituting the word 
“shall” for the word “may” so as to make 
it mandatory on the President to take emer- 
gency action under section 22. This clause 
of section 22 is also an untried provision 
and no experience has been gained in the 
administration thereof. 

The proposed revision of subsection (d) 
of section 22 (beginning on line 20 of page 
21 of the bill) deals with the review pro- 
cedure for changing or terminating actions 
taken under section 22. No change of sub- 
stance is made in these provisions. However, 
the President’s existing discretionary au- 
thority under the review procedure to re- 
move restrictions imposed under section 22 
is retained, notwithstanding the fact that 
the President’s discretionary authority in 
connection with the imposition of restric- 
tions is removed. Thus, in the case of a 
proceeding under subsection (d) of section 
22 wherein the Commission determines that 
the circumstances requiring restrictions 
previously imposed no longer exist, the Presi- 
dent would not be compelled to terminate 
the restrictions. 

Subsection (e) of section 22 at present 
provides that “Any decision of the Presi- 
dent as to facts under this section shall be 
final.” This would be revised by the bill to 
read “Any decision as to facts under this 
section shall be final.” This would pre- 
sumably refer to all facts found by the Tariff 
Commission end to the President’s finding 
of fact under the special treatment clause 
beginning in line 20 of page 20 of the bill. 


SECTION 10 


Section 10 of the bill is the caveat which 
has been included in most recent trade agree- 
ment extension acts, stating that the enact- 
ment of the act shall not be construed to 
determine or indicate the approval or dis- 
approval by the Congress of the executive 
agreement known as the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 





Who Will Win the Weather War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article from the American 
Weekly of May 25, 1958, entitled “Who 
Will Win the Weather War?” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

‘WHO WILL WIN THE WEATHER War? 

(By Capt. Howard T. Orville, United States 
Navy (retired), as told to Frances Leigh- 
ton, Washington editor) 

Behind the scenes, while statesmen argue 
policies and engineers build space satellites, 
other men are working day and night. They 
are quiet men, so little known to the public 
that the magnitude of their job, when you 
first hear of it, staggers the imagination. 
Their object is to control the weather and 
change the face of the world. 
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Some of these men are Americans; others 
are Russians. The first skirmishes of an un- 
declared cold war between them already have 
been fought. -Unless a peace is achieved, the 
war’s end will determine whether Russia or 
the United States rules the earth’s ther- 
mometers. 

* Will deserts bloom; and if so, what deserts? 
Will rivers change their courses; and if so, 
what rivers? Will rising oceans flood cities 
and coastal plains? Will whole populations 
have to move? These quiet men—intense, 
dedicated scientists—are seeking the answers. 

Already Moscow’s radio has broadcast state- 
ments that Russian leaders are planning large 
public-works projects that would upset the 
entire wind-circulation pattern of the North- 
ern Hemisphere. 

This suggests that the U. S. S. R. realizes 
the great propaganda value of weather con- 
trol, even though the weather scientists 
themselves are careful about predictions. 
Few areas of science have implications so 
profound to all mankind as the study of the 
atmosphere and its phenomena. 

It is not surprising, then, tht the Com- 
munists may very well be exerting an all-out 
effort to steal another propaganda first by 
achieving some form of weather control. 

Weather control implies that if some man- 
made method is used to change the large- 
scale weather patterns we can predict what 
results will be produced over a specific por- 
tion of the globe and for a known period of 
time. 

For example, if an unfriendly nation were 
able to bring about the recurring destructive 
and paralyzing cold spells that have plagued 
Florida this past winter, this would be abso- 
lute weather control. But this is not the 
case 

Until our knowledge of dynamics of the 
atmosphere is much greater than it is today 
no one would dare to take such drastic in- 
tervention in the natural large-scale weather 
patterns. 

Our American weather scientists are mov- 
ing ahead step by.step in knowledge. I only 
hope that the Russians, impelled by a sense 
of urgency, are not moving faster. 

The question now is, if we do not know 
enough to control the weather today, how 
long will it be before we do? 

Before the sputnik era, scientific estimates 
varied between 30 years and 60 years. How- 
ever, since October 1957, there have been 
many predictions (some far too optimistic) 
by scientists of world renown. 

Probably one of the most accurate esti- 
mates was made by Dr. Edward Teller, 
father of the H-bomb, when he appeared 
before the Senate Military Preparedness Sub- 
committee recently. Dr. Teller testified that 
he was more confident of getting to the 
moon than changing the weather, but the 
latter is a possibility. I would not be sur- 
prised if (the Russians) accomplished it in 
5 years or failed to do it in the next 50. 

What are some of the methods that might 
eventually make weather control a reality? 

A number of methods have been suggested, 
all of which might cause major changes in 
the natural large-scale weather patterns. 

The late Dr. John von Neumann, famous 
mathematician, developer of the A-bomb, 
and a member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, suggested that one possible method 
of weather, or climate, control would be to 
use colored pigments over the polar icecaps. 

He pointed out that the persistence of 
large icefields is due to the fact that ice 
both refiects sunlight energy and radiates 
away terrestrial energy at even a higher rate 
than ordinary soil. 

Microscopic layers of colored matter spread 
on the icy surface, or above it, could inhibit 
the refiection radiation process; melt. the ice, 
and change the local climate. This is tech- 
nically and economically feasible. 


Another method of suggested weather con- 
trol is to release large quantities of dust 
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into the stratosphere. When the volcano 
Krakatau erupted in 1883 it released an 
amount of energy byw no means exorbitant. 


‘ If the dust of eruption had continued to 


circle the globe for 15 years instead of 3 years 
it would have lowered the world’s tempera- 
ture by about 6 degrées. Five such erup- 
tions would have brought about another 
Ice Age, and the temperature would have 
been about 15 degrees lower than the present 
world temperature. 

Scientists have testified that if 2,000 
H-bombs were exploded into the high atmos- 
phere over a period of 20 years the dust 
floating around at high altitudes would be 
sufficient to cause a cooling of the world 
temperature to bring about another Ice Age. 

Enormous glaciers would move down again 
from the Arctic. They would level moun- 
tains and fill valleys. They would crunch 
cities beneath their great weight and drive 
shivering populations southward ahead of 
them. 

In the last Ice Age, which ended about 12,- 
000 years ago, the ice sheet, 5,000 to 10,000 


feet thick, covered all of the northern part - 


of the United States, moving as far south 
as the present site of New York City in the 
east and of Cincinnati, Kansas City, and St. 
Louis farther west. 

Much of Europe, as well as of North Amer- 
ica, was covered by the ice of the last Ice 
Age. Whether a man-made ice age can be 
selective in its boundaries remains a question 
for the scientists. 

Man-made satellites have been suggested 
as ideal platforms for weather studies of all 
kinds, including weather control. They could 
be equipped with powerful telescopes, tele- 
vision attachments, and radar that could 
chart cloud movements, detect the birth of 
hurricanes and other severe storms, and im- 
prove our surveillance of all weather pat- 
terns. 

Dr. Hermann Oberth of Germany foresees 
a gigantic mirror “hung” in space on a 
weather-control satellite. It would focus the 
sun’s rays at any desired intensity and on 
any selected spot. 

It might be used to light cities at night, 
to melt icebergs in the North Atlantic, pre- 
vent killing frosts in fruit-growing areas, or 
open frozen harbors and rivers to ship navi- 
gation. 

Periodically the Moscow radio has reported 
on projects that would upset the entire wind 
circulation pattern of the northern hemi- 
sphere. The Russians also have conducted 
numerous nonpublicized but still detectable 
experiments aimed at finding ways to melt 
the polar ice caps. 

A Russian engineer, Arkady Borisovich 
Markin, proposed that a team of interna- 
tional scientists cooperate in designing a 
dam to redirect the waters of the Pacific 
Ocean to relieve the severe cold of the 
northern hemisphere. 

Such a dam, Markin said, would raise the 
temperatures of such cities as New York, 
London, Berlin, Stockholm and Vladivostok 
11 to 141% degrees. 

Here is how Markin’s plan would work: A 
dam fitted with thousands of nuclear-pow- 
ered pumps would be built across the Bering 
Straits between Siberia and Alaska. In some 
manner not too well explained by Moscow, 
it would propel warm waters of the Pacific to 
the north, warming the atmosphere in Siberia 
and North America. . 

Moscow radio did not explain how the plan 
would benefit nations whose seacoasts might 
eventually be flooded by the expected rise 
of the sea levels when the land-locked waters 
of the Arctic Ocean were released to the 
Pacific Ocean. 

It did—if only by implication—emphasize 
how nice it would be if Moscow and other 
parts of inland R had a temperature 
similar to that of our South Atlantic States 
and if the Soviets were provided with warm- 
water ports along an ice-free coastline 








the world. 

And that is not all. Moscow radio also 
announced two other plans to change the 
climate of interior Siberia by creating a 
large inland sea with the diversion of two 
rivers (the Ob and the Einsei), both well east 
of the Urals. Moscow radio boasted: “Aston. 
ishing climatic changes would occur * * * 
evaporation (from the inland sea) would in. 
crease and with it the humidity of the air, 
The extreme temperature characteristics of 
these would be greatly modified.” 

The other plan.proposed by Moscow radio 
calls for diverting the courses of three rivers 
(the Pechora, Vychegda, and the Sukhona), 
in European U.S. 8. R. from the Arctic Ocean 
to the Caspian Sea. Large reservoirs would 
be built at the” headwaters of these rivers 
and new channels would be constructed to 
direct the flow southward to the Caspian. 

There are many other methods (some more 
fantastic than the one mentioned above), 
which might, in the distant future, be used 
effectively by the Russians to gain the weath- 
er advantage over us, with frightening con- 
sequences. 

Imagine, for instance, their changing the 
rainfall over Russia. This might adversely 
influence the rainfall in our own country,- 

It is obvious that we must not let the 
Russians outdo us in weather research. Our 
weather research scientists, I believe, must 
be given the same support and encourage- 
ment as our experts on missiles, rockets, and 
satellites. 





Anntal Report of Charles H. Silver, 
President, Board of Education of City 
of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


~~‘ OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I re- 
cently read the annual statement of 
Charles H. Silver, president of the New 
York City Board of Education. Mr. 
Silver and his distinguished board are 
responsible for the supervision of a staff 
of 40,000 persons engaged in the instruc- 
tion of a million children and the ad- 
ministration of capital arid expense 
budgets aggregating more than $500 
million a year. 

In his statement Mr. Silver outlines the 
new programs initiated to modernize our 
educational system. He speaks of spe- 
cial scientific high schools and special 
classes in the study of. the Russian lan- 
guage. : 

I have taken the liberty to excerpt the — 
core of his ideas for the b t of other - 
educators who are faced with the addi- 
tional education problems raised by the 
cold war and the atomic age, and I ask 
unanimous consent’ that the sta : 
be printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: “™ bee) 










ANNUAL REPORT OF CHARLEs H. SILVER, Pam 


DENT OF Boarp OF EDUCATION OF THE 
or New York, Mar 1957 To May 1958 
As president of: the board of education, | 
feel it incumbent upon me to put before 
people of our city an annual report of 
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major activities of this board, as well as a 
statement of our hopes for the future. 

I feel that these are matters to present to 
the people of New York, as has become the 
custom of most large and active enterprises. 
The citizens are, in @ sense, ders in 
the vast business of public education. I 
suggest this is a time to pause and take 
stock, to analyze, review and report to the 
people on the trends, policies and progress 
of their board of education. 

It is apparent to everyone that the New 
York City school system has been expand- 
ing at an amazing rate during recent years. 
During the past decade, our expense budget 
alone has increased almost threefold, and 
our school-building program has been main- 
tained at a record level. Although some of 
this increase may be attributed to inflation- 
ary factors, a substantial portion reflects the 
rising pupil population and widening educa- 
tional services. 

The people of our. city are taking a more 
intense interest in their schools. They 
have come to expect nothing but the best in 
education for their children. 

We have been Heartened by the increas- 
ing public interest in the extent and quality 
of education we are offering our children. 
Officials, on every level of government, have 
echoed this interest and encouraged an atti- 
tude of constant analysis of our educational 
resources and objectives. 

The board of education has engaged, 
therefore, in an intensive and comprehensive 
survey of the methods and materials by 
which we might expand and improve in- 
struction particularly in science and mathe- 
matics. ; 

An advisory committee on science man- 
power, with Dr. John R. Dunning, of Colum- 
bia University, as chairman, was formed to 
recommend measures which could be m- 
ployed by the schools to overcome shortages 
in scientific manpower facing education and 
industry today. 

This committee also sought to suggest the 
elements for a suitable climate in which the 
gifted as well as the average college-bound 
student could receive thorough preparation 
for the scientific, engineering, mathematics, 
and teaching professions. It further at- 
tempted to indicate the means for continu- 
ing to attract and retain qualified science 
teachers. 3 

Early this year, the board of education 
adopted resolutions calling for a program 
that would implement several phases of the 
Dunning report. They inchided proposals 
for the establishment of a bureau of science 
a8 well as to look into the advisability of 
an additional specialized science high 
school. This remains an area of constant 
al continuing study by our professional 


Related to this program is the need for 
expansion of instruction in foreign lan- 
guages as a means to broaden understand- 
ing among all peoples. The desirability of 

_Anstituting a coure of study in the Russian 
e at selected high schools has been 
_ Suggested and a pilot project is now under 
consideration. 
’ > * aa * 


Recruitment of the teaching and super- 
staff is a continuing function in the 
operation of our system. Our problems of 
ogee are I in certain areas. 
ho problem at the 

school level. However, 
Jects in the schools where the 
Shortage is critical. The efforts of the per- 
sonnel division, the board of examiners, and 
_ ® Specially supervisor of recruit- 
ment, working in cooperation with teacher 
as colleges, have resulted in substan- 


ee provement, 

education, 
uing sense of responsibility in 
the matter of salaries for teachers and super 
employees and the board plans to 


\ 
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undertake a study of salary structure for 
these groups. 

During the past year, budgetary funds 
have been provided for the implementation 
of certain aspects of our integration pro- 
gram. To the extent that such funds were 
provided, personnel has been appointed. In 
addition, the central zoning unit has been 
established, as recommended in the zoning 
report, and it has started operating. 

Furthermore, in the selection of sites for 
new school buildings, integration has been 
one of the considerations in those areas of 
the city where it is significant. We can 
anticipate a more rapid pace toward inte- 
gration now that some procedures basic to 
this program have been instituted. 

Our board has been aware of the current 
rise in juvenile waywardness and the need 
to curb and to cure it. To this end we have 
requested, through budget recommenda- 
tions, the organization of special schools for 
those youngsters who may be restored-to a 
life of useful citizenship through the use of 
such facilities. 

By expansion of our “600” schools, and 
the establishment of temporary “700” 
schools as well as the increase of our child 
guidance staff, we have sought to deal with 
the social and special educational require- 
ments of these children. Through the in- 
creased use of school facilities on a round- 
the-clock basis, we are seeking to extend 
the influence of the school for healthy com- 
munity activity. 

The accomplishments of the past year are 
a reflection of the harmonious group spirit 
of our board. 

Through education, we are preparing our 
students to be good citizens, dedicated to 
the betterment of civilization and equipped 
to assume their responsibility as the intel- 
lectual architects of the future. 


~ 





Cotton’s Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OP MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24,1958 - 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 13, Robert C. Jackson, 
the executive vice president of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Institute, de- 
livered a very fine address at the annual 
meeting of the delta council at Cleve- 
land, Miss. Mr. Jackson represents the 
manufacturing division of the cotton 
textile industry, but he gave a fine sum- 
mation of cotton’s problems to an out- 
standing group of cotton producers. 
Under unanimous consent, I include Mr. 
Jackson’s address as an extension of my 
remarks. 

COTTON’s PROBLEMS, AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE DELTA COUNCIL, 
CLEVELAND, Miss., May 13, 1958, py RoBERT 
C. Jackson, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS INSTI- 
TUTE 
Considering the fact that I was born a few 

miles from here, in this county, that I grew 

up within 50 miles of this place, and that 30 

years ago this past December, the Jonestown 


factors plus the obvious ones 
many friends developed over 
you can well imagine my sin- 
saying I am happy to be here today. 
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And I am most appreciative to your officers, 
Corley Cortright and B. F. Smith, for the 
invitation which makes it possible. 

Furthermore, it is good to have this oppor- 
tunity, on the home ground of the delta 
council, to say a word about the value and 
influence of this organization. Working as 
it has with Farm Bureau, National Cotton 
Council, and other organizations, the delta 
council has achieved a place of unique dis- 
tinction among the strong agricultural 
groups of the Nation. Because of your wise 
leadership, your objective and statesmanlike 
positions, your representation in the United 
States Congress and most of all because of 
the basic character and makeup of the people 
who comprise your membership, because of 
these and other factors, your influences in 
nationdl affairs extend far out of proportion 
either to your geography or your numbers. 

You have made another important con- 
tribution in the caliber of the leadership you 
have provided over the years to the cotton 
industry, from both your membership and 
your staff personnel. 

Now, in Corley Cortright and B. F. Smith, 
you have developed other leaders. They have 
earned, and continue to earn the respect of 
agricultural, legislative and governmental 
policymakers throughout the country. You 
can be proud of their operations. 

It has been suggested that I talk with you 
today about cotton’s competitive situation. 

Like most of you, I grew up in an atmos- 
phere of what is generally called a cotton 
production economy, including several years’ 
employment in the county agent’s office at 
Macon and another period of years with the 
National Cotton Council. SolI think it would 
be accurate to say that I have cotton in my 
blood, just as you do. 

Now, for going on 10 years, I have worked 
with and for the textile industry, the people 
who use the cotton you grow. Thus, purely 
by circumstance, there has been an oppor- 
tunity to view the situation through eyes 
similar to yours, and, in turn, to view it 
through the eyes of your customer, the textile 
mill. So you might consider my comments 
today as being a report from one of your own 
on what he has observed of cotton’s prob- 
lems and opportunities as it moves away 
from your farms and warehouses into the 
world of competition. 

It has been said that there is nothing 
wrong with the cotton industry that could 
not be corrected in very short order if it was 
a single business unit, managed by a single 
head or a board of directors. Obviously, the 
implication of such a statement is that cot- 
ton needs the application of sound, practical 
business procedures. Furthermore, the 
statement is a recognition of the facts of life 
that cotton cannot be disassociated with fac- 
tors that are social and political. 

The «social and political considerations 
make the job more difficult, but they do not 
make it impossible, nor do they lessen the 
absolute necessity for a solid business 
approach. 

So to point up this discussion let us as- 
sume we are a board of directors charged 
with responsibility for cotton’s future. How 
would we go about it; what would we do? 

Obviously, the first step would be to take 
a cold,-hard look at where we are. No matter 
how it is arranged, the picture is not good. 

Although foreign consumption of cotton 
has increased enormously since World War I, 
United States exports steadily declined to a 
low of 2 million bales m 1956. While they 
are at a much higher level today, they are 
being sustained only by a subsidized opera- 
tion that the taxpaying public will not tol- 
erate indefinitely. 

The enormous increase in foreign cotton 
consumption has accrued not to the benefit 
of the United States, but rather to Brazil, 
Mexico, the Sudan, and other countries which 
have experienced vast increases in acreage 
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during the very period when the American 
farmer was steadily cutting back. 

Under the umbrella of America’s price 
support policies, which made cotton non- 
competitive in the world markets, foreign 
production of rayon increased from the 
equivalent of 2% million bales in 1946 to 
10%, million in 1956. 

In the domestic market, cotton consump- 
tion is down approximately 15 percent from 
the level 10 years ago—during a period when 
consumption of other ‘manufactured prod- 
ucts is up 30 percent—and during a period 
when man-made fiber consumption is up 
from the equivalent of 2 million bales to 
3.4 million. 

For the farmer, this combination of fac- 
tors could mean only one thing—and it did— 
a steady decrease in acreage. Even so, I 
doubt if any of us would have anticipated 
@ harvested acreage in 1957 that would be 
the smallest since 1878; one that was down 
40 percent from the previous 10-year 
average. 

Everything considered, there is no alter- 
native except to face the grim reality that 
this is a picture of a shrinking, dying in- 
dustry, made all the more tragic by the fact 
that it has come in the midst of the most 
dynamic period of economic expansion this 
Nation has ever known. 

Now, after getting a quick look at where 
we are, the board of directors logically would 
want to know why. What are the factors 
responsible for our plight? . 

It seems very clear that in the case of 
foreign markets, it has been primarily a 
problem of noncompetitive prices for United 
States cotton. This has resulted in foreign 
mills buying their cotton elsewhere, al- 
though they seem to prefer the qualities we 
can offer. Also, we are told by spinners all 
around the world that our pricing policies 
have been the greatest single factor in the 
buildup of production facilities for manmade 
fibers. 

On the domestic side, an examination of 
the facts unquestionably would reveal that 
as a whole the cotton industry has been 
outresearched, outpromoted, and under- 
priced. We would find that in its ability to 
expand its use of cotton, the domestic tex- 
tile industry is terrifically restricted by the 
fact that the raw material cost represents 
more than 50 percent of the selling price of 
its product, and that this relatively high 
cost factor is subject to all sorts of artificial 
influences, generated not by normal -eco- 
nomic forces, but by political, legislative, 
and governmental actions. 

Now, having before it the bleak and dis- 
couraging picture of where cotton stands, 
it is reasonable that the board of directors 
would want to know whether or not this 
business enterprise has a future. It is worth 
saving, or should the investment in time, 
money, and manpower be shifted to other 
enterprises? p 

On the export market side, three signifi- 
cant factors become evident immediately: 
(1) As has been demonstrated in the past 
18 months, a competitive price not only will 
sell United States cotton abroad, but also 
seem to discourage further expansion in for- 
eign production of both cotton and man- 
made fiber; (2) there is a rapidly growing 
foreign market for all fibers, which automat- 
ically means a bigger market opportunity 
for cotton, and (3) cotton consumption can 
be stimulated in foreign countries by smart 
market research and sales promotion pro- 
grams, as the Cotton Council has demon- 
strated during the past 2 or 3 years. 

Everything considered, the board would 
find that there seems to be a firm export 
potential of from 5 to 7 million bales an- 
nually, with an upward trend. 

Regarding the domestic market, it would 
find indications of a steady, upward trend 
in total fiber consumption, thus exposing a 
bigger and bigger total market for cotton. 
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From the farmers’ point of view, there is 
the consoling factor that the domestic 
market is rigidly protected from imports of 
foreign-produced cotton, thus insuring that 
any increase in cotton consumptian will ac- 
crue to the benefit of the domestic grower. 

In checking expert opinion of leaders in 
the textile industry who live every day on 
the competitive front, the board would find 
that among the people who should know 
best there is a strong feeling that given the 
opportunity to compete on a businesslike 
basis, there is a market potential here for 
10 million bales of cotton or more, with a 
steadily rising trend. 

Now, bear in mind that at this point we 
are talking only about the opportunity that 
is present, not about what it will take to 
achieve the desired results. But overall, we 
see the opportunity for an immediate off- 
take of 14 or 16 million bales annually, with 
the possibility of 18 to 20 million in the 
next 5 years or so. 

Viewing the cotton industry in its full 
perspective, with its far-reaching economic 
influences, it becomes crystal clear to the 
board that here is something with a really 
big potential; not only something that is 
worth saving, but something that the south 
and the country as a whole cannot afford to 
be without. 4 

The next logical undertaking for the board 
is to’examine and analyze the basic factors 
affecting cotton’s possibilities of achieving 
this great potential. 

On the foreign market side, it has been 
clearly established already that the key is a 
competitive price, coupled with alert and re- 
sourceful merchandising techniques, applied 
to both the raw cotton and the manufactured 
products. . 

Obviously, there is another important fac- 
tor—the ability of foreign countries to pur- 
chase our cotton. I am not dismissing this 
exchange factor lightly, but an adequate dis- 
cussion would involve major treatment in 


~itself. Therefore, I shall leave it by express- 


coming fewer in number, 


ing a personal opinion that the sharp buildup 
by foreign countries of gold reserves and 
dollar holdings to a current level of more 
than $30 billion, coupled with the longtime 
policy of the United States Government to as- 
sist with the financing of agricultural com- 
modity exports, foreign countries will find a 
way to buy our cotton if the price is right. 

Now, let’s have our board take a look at 
the domestic market, which is by far the 
largest and most dependable user of United 
States cotton. 

Cotton’s first point of contact with its 
competition is at the textile mill. This hasn’t 
always been true, but it is today because, of 
a relatively new development—the birth of 
the synthetic fiber industry. 

For scores of years, lines were drawn 
rather sharply between manufacturers of 
various types of fiber. There were woolen 
mills, silk mills,-and cotton mills. Each 
process was distinctly different and, for the 
most part, the markets they served were 
noncompetitive. But along in the 1930’s 
synthetic fiber, principally rayon, came into 
its own and was adapted to the so-called 
cotton system of spinning and weaving. A 
cotton mill could, with very little adjust- 
ment and relatively little expense, change 
over from running cotton to running rayon. 

In the years since, through the work of 
the giant chemical companies which pro- 
duce the synthetics, through the work of 
textile machinery manufacturers and the 
great research laboratories, this whole pro- 
cess of synthetic fiber manufacture has been 
accelerated and improved upon, especially 
during and since World War II. The result 
is that today an t percentage of 
the cotton mills have learned to spin and 
weave the improved synthetics, and have 
adapted their operations accordingly. 

The so-called single fiber mills are be- 
During the past 
few years there has emerged the multifiber 
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manufacturer, capable of handling cotton, 
rayon and other man-made fibers. 


So it is that cotton meets its first adver. 


sary at the textile mill door. No longer 
does the American cotton farmer have a 
captive customer. There was a time when g 
cottonmill man had no choice except to 
use cotton, but today he does have a choice. 
Obviously, he is going to make what the 


consumer wants. But it is very important — 


to remember that the mill man, with his 
agents and contacts working the textile 
markets everywhere, with his stylers and 
designers working all the time on the crea- 
tion of things that are new and different, 
with his heavily financed advertising pro- 
grams, with.all of his fabric-marketing 
know-how—with these and other considera. 
tions, he is tremendously influential in de- 
termining what the consumer wants. 


Thus today, in light of the competition . 


between fibers, one of cotton’s primary re- 
sponsibilities is to keep the mill man sold 
on the fiber and its future, because if, for 
any reason, he shifts, then all his interest, 
his influence in the markets, his resources 
of development and selling, his advertising— 
in other words, his business allegiance—is 
also shifted. 

Broadly speaking, you hold the textile 
manufacturer by maintaining his confidence 
in the fiber and its future. I regret to tell 
you that today his confidence in cotton has 
been badly shaken. He sees American cot- 
ton selling to the foreign mill at substan- 
tially less than he can buy it; he views 
with misgiving the fact that cotton acreage 
last year and this year is approximately 40 
percent below the average of the past 10 
years; he sees the definite possibility of a 
shortage Of good qualities within the next 
few months, coupled with the almost certain 
fact that the current crop will not yield 
adequate good qualities to carry us into the 
1959 crop; he sees the possibility of actually 
losing markets by default because the quali- 
ties of cotton he needs to make his products 
competitive will not be available; he knows 
that under present law acreage will be re- 
duced again in 1959, further aggravating the 
situation; he knows also that under present 
law prices will go higher, again reducing 
his ability to make his cotton products 
competitive; he sees ent among 
farm groups about what should be done, and 
he notes an unwillingness of some key 
Members of Congress to face up to the 
tical facts of. the situation; he sees tems of 
millions of United States aid dollars being 
spent abroad to build up textile production 
to compete with him at home and overseas, 
coupled with a positive policy of encourag- 
ing foreign textiles to come into this domes- 
tic market, taking advantage of the fact 
that they are made from lower priced cotton 
and with a wage structure.many times 1ess 
than his. He is beginning to wonder if 
cotton can avoid being legislated out of 
existence. 

To restore the confidence of the manu 
facturer, which really means to restore cot- 
ton’s ability to move forward, involves sé¥- 
eral things. 

There must be recognition that the mill 
cannot take chances with a source of sup- 


ply. It must have adequate and stable sup- 


plies of the proper qualities. 

There must be real ee brea 
whole raw-cotton industry is go 
itself competitive—competitive in research, 
competitive in promotion, 
price. 

A competitive price alone wili not solve 
cotton’s problems; it must be accom 


by other factors.. But without a competi: 


tive price, there is no chance to maintail 


@ dynamic, aggressive cotton industry on the" 


scale we are talking about. 
Remember, however, that a 

price doesn’t necessarily mean 4 

price. The mill man doesn’t want 4 
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price any more than you do. His best 
earnings have come when cotton prices were 
, particularly when they were rising. 

What he does want pricewise, and all he 
wants, is a price on cotton that will permit 
him to sell the products he makes from 
that cotton in a competitive market. 
Without that, neither he nor you can 
prosper for long. 

None of us know where prices for foreign 
cotton or synthetic fiber will go in future 
months and years.. It would appear, how- 
ever, that with the steady inflationary trend 
present here and around most of the world, 
prices aren't likely to trend downward. 

That being true, you might say, why 
don’t we just sit still and wait it out while 
other prices catch up with cotton. The 
trouble is, the markets won’t wait. Do- 
mestic cotton consumption has decreased at 
the rate of about 14% million bales annual- 
ly just during the last 18 months: Markets 
are being lost everyday, and there is one 
Jesson we have learned clearly during recent 
years. It is that once a market is lost, it 
is virtually impossible to regain it. In fact, 
the selling experts in textiles tell us that 
it is easier to go out and develop a new 
market than to regain one that was lost. 

Take this historic all-cotton item, for exam- 
ple—bed ticking. Here is a sample made 
from cotton. Here is an identical pattern 
made with a 40 percent mixture of rayon. 
Initially the mill did the experimenting 
with the hope of reducing its cost factor by 
a cent a yard. But the blended fabric 
turned out to be such a cleancut and at- 
tractive job that the demand is now for 
the blend, and all the ticking manufacturers 
are making it. I doubt if cotton will ever 
have that big market to itself again. This 
story can be duplicated in many different 
items, not only with synthetics but with 
other materials as well. 

Over and over again we are asked why 
price makes any differénee when there is 
only 30 or 40 cents worth of cotton in a shirt 
or a dress or some other garment. The an- 
swer begins with the fact that the mill 
which buys your cotton doesn’t make the 
dress or the shirt. The mill first makes a 
gray, unfinished fabric, on which the whole 
price structure of the industry is based, and 
which sells in a terrifically competitive mar- 
ket. One eighth to one-quarter cents per 
yard determines who makes the sale, and 
profits generally are considerably less than 
l cent per yard. 

Let's get specific at this point. Here is 
& piece of 4-yard, 80 by 80 print cloth. This 
means there are 80 threads to the inch in 
each direction, and that 4 yards weigh a 
pound. Or stated differently, a pound of 
clean cotton will make 4 yards of this cloth. 
There is more of this produced than any 
other single fabric in America so it is a com- 
Pletely fair example to use. Depending 


variation in the type of cotton used to make 
the fabric, it is conservative to use as an 
illustration a Delta cotton averaging slightly 
under middling 1%¢ inches in value. Based 
on current quotations, Bolivar County cot- 
ton of this quality is being landed South- 
eastern mill points at about 387 cents a 
and 
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for the past several years the profit on this 
construction has averaged around one-half 
cent a yard, you begin to see why raw mate- 
rial cost is so important to the mill man. 

He can buy cut staple rayon delivered to 
his plant at 31 cents a pound. It makes a 
beautiful print cloth, or it can be blended 
most satisfactorily with cotton in the same 
manufac process. A difference of 4 
cents a pound in raw material costs means 
a cent a yard on the fabric; or, in a 50- 
percent blend, it means a half cent a yard. 
I think you get the picture, and the signifi- 
cance. 

So, let me repeat, don’t ever be deceived 
by any suggestion that the raw material cost 
isn’t important: because it represents such a 
small part of the retail price of the finished 
item. That just isn’t the way it works. 
Cotton is competing with paper, plastics, 
metals, plastic film, burlap, glass, and many 
other materials—in addition to synthetic 
fibers. And you can be real sure that at the 
first stage of manufacture in every instance, 
price is a significant factor. 

Obviously, the board of directors’ exami- 
nation of the domestic market and its pos- 
sibilities would lead into many other facets 
of_the situation, including some of the 
broader problems of competition which all 
textile products face from automobiles, high- 
fidelity record players, television sets, power 
mowers, trips to Europe, and everything else 
that is seeking to gain a larger share of the 
consumer dollar. But two general impres- 
sions would stand out: (1) this great poten- 
tial for cotton in the domestic market can 
be achieved only through the application of 
sound business procedures—research to im- 
prove the quality of the fiber and the prod- 
ucts made from it, research to increase effi- 
ciency and lower costs at every stage of 
growing, handling and processing; dynamic 
sales promotion; a pricing policy aimed at 
being competitive and reasonably stable— 
certainly not one that is subject to the un- 
economic gyrations of constantly changing 
governmental influences, and (2) that time 
for making some ehanges has just about run 
out. It must be done now—this year—be- 
cause if the present law is allowed to op- 
erate in 1959, the trend away from cotton is 
going to be out of control. 

So as the meeting of the board comes to a 

close, here is a quick summary of its find- 
ings: 
1. Although the industry finds itself in a 
terrifically complicated and uncertain posi- 
tion, there is a vast potential beckoning for 
an allout effort. 

2, The procedures for getting the job done 
are difficult, but at the same time, practical 
and possible—through:’ the utilization of 
such frameworks as the Delta Council, the 
farm organizations, and the National Cotton 
Council—to marshal the forces and deal 
with the specifics. 

3. An immediate change in the law to get 
more acreage, rather than less, coupled with 
a sensible pricing policy is the first and fore- 
most requirement. 

_The meeting of the board of directors is 
now adjourned, pending action of the Con- 
gress. But in conclusion, may I make.a cou- 
pie of observations: 

1..The only chance for getting the neces- 
sary changes in legislation during this ses- 
sion of Congress is through a completely 
united front on the part of all farm and 
cotton groups in the country. Even under 


‘the most- favorable circumstances, none of us 


is going to get precisely what he wants. But 
we must get something this year that ‘points 
the machine in the right direction. And the 
way to get it is for all of us to put aside 
our petty jealousies, prejudices and pride-of- 
authorship emotions, and get on the team 
and work together. 

2. My second observation is that having 
worked for a good many years with a wide 
cross section of the leadership of all branches 
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of the cotton industry—from Maine to Cali- 
fornia—I am convinced that this leadership 
possesses the understanding, the ingenuity, 
the resourcefulness, the character and the 
brainpower to handle the responsibility. Un- 
questionably the incentive is present, so let’s 
get on with the job. 





The Navy’s A3J Vigilante 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, while we 
are considering today this gigantic bill 
appropriating for the national defense, 
it seems most appropriate to place in the 
ReEcorpD a description of the Navy’s new 
A3J all-weather attack plane which was 
designed, engineered, and produced in 
my district, Columbus, Ohio, by North 
American Aviation Co. I, therefore, am 
inserting this article from the Army- 
Navy-Air Force Journal for May 24, de- 
scribing the plane and the christening 
ceremony on May 16, which I had the 
honor to witness: 

Navy’s New A3J ALL-WEATHER ATTACK PLANE 
Is HAILED BY ADMIRAL BURKE Aas “MOST 
VERSATILE” 

CoLuMBUs, OHIOo.—The A3J attack weapon 
system, rolled out here May 16 for its first 
public view, was christened the Vigilante by 
Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, who told some 1,500 spectators at 
the ceremony that the plane represents the 
Navy’s hopes and expectations and that its 
arrival is being eagerly awaited by United 
States fleets around the world. 

Both Admiral Burke and Mr. J. H. Kindel- 
berger, NAA board chairman, who introduced 
him, stressed the versatility of the new 
aircraft. Mr. Kindelberger described it as 
pobably the most versatile airplane built 
today. 

The Chief of Naval Operations spoke of its 
long range and high loadcarrying capacity, 
of its ability to use nuclear or conventional 
weapons, of its high speed, and its capability 
to attack from extremely high or extremely 
low altitudes. 

THWARTS COUNTERMEASURES 


This great versatility, he pointed out, to- 
gether with the precision with which it can 
seek out and destroy targets on sea or land, 
prevents the enemy from devising a single 
countermeasure against it. 

“Manned aircraft,” Admiral Burke said, 
“will be with us for many years to come. 
Man can think—a missile cannot.” 

The Vigilante will now enter upon its 
ground tests and is scheduled to make its 
first flight this summer. It will be the first 
all-weather, carried-base weapon system ca- 
pable of delivering special weapons on diffi- 
cult targets at supersonic speeds. 

Aside from being described as supersonic, 
no performance figures on the A3J/have been 
released. It is powered by two General Elec- 
tric J79-2 engines of 15,000 pounds thrust 
each. The Lockheed F-104A Starfighter, 
which is powered by one GE J79 engine, re- 
cently set a new world’s speed record of 
1404.19 miles per hour and an altitude record 
of 91,249 feet. Some observers draw the con- 
clusion that two such engines delivering 
more than 30,000 pounds thrust should drive 
the A3J to speeds equalling or exceeding 
Mach 2.5, 
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WEAPONS SYSTEM CONFLICT 


Mr. Kindelberger pointed out that the A3J, 
which was designed, engineered, and pro- 
duced at the Columbus Division, is the first 
aircraft built by North American under the 
complete weapon system management con- 
cept. “Under this concept,” he said, “North 
American was given complete responsibility 
for all elements of the manufacture includ- 
ing the contribution of the various sub-con- 
tractors. We believe that the power and 
efficiency of this aircraft will conclusively 
demonstrate the desirability of the weapon 
system management concept.” 

Also taking part in the ceremony were Mr. 
J. L. Atwood, president of North American, 
and Mr. C. J. Gallant, NAA vice president, 
and general manager of the Columbus Di- 
vision. 

Accompanying Admiral Burke from Wash- 
ington were Rear Adm. John T. Hayward, 
Assistant Chief of Naval Operations, Re- 
search and Development; Comdr. R. E. Pee, 
personal aide to the CNO; Capt. G. S. James, 
Director of Aviation Training, CNO; Capt. 
W. N. Leonard, head of the airborne weapon 
system branch, air warfare division, CNO; 
and Lt. Comdr. C. R. Wilhide, of the Infor- 
mation Division. 

Also in the official party witnessing the un- 
veiling were Col. H. L. Hays, USA, State Di- 
rector of Selective Service for Ohio, and Lt. 
Col. W. L. Richardson, United States Army, 
chief of the field division, Ohio Selective 
Service. : 

Contracts for the development of the A3J, 
and production of an initial quantity, to date 
amount to about $200 million. 

A pilot and a bombardier-navigator, seated 
in tandem, make up the Vigilante’s crew. 


AUTOMATIC BOMBING-NAVIGATION 


A feature of the-A3J is its automatic 
bombing-navigation system which is the re- 
sult of coordinated effort by the Autonetics 
Division of North American Aviation, at 
Downey, Calif., and the Columbus Division. 
The aircraft is designed to strike and with- 
draw from various weapon-launching alti- 
tudes as well as from all altitudes. 

Supercirculation, or boundary layer con- 
trol, is incorporated in the A3J. This is a 
method of blowing high-pressure air over 
lifting surfaces. Boundary layer control im- 
proves low-speed characteristics for both 
carrier and land-based operations. 

Approximate dimensions of the A3J are: 
Span, 50 feet; length overall, 70 feet; height 
overall, 20 feet. Both wings and tail fold 
for carrier storage. 

The Vigilante features a high, swept wing 
and all-movable slab type tail surfaces with 
spoiler/defiectors in lieu of ailerons for lat- 
eral control. The wing is equipped with 
droopable leading edges and flaps with 
boundary layer control. 

Besides the A3J and the F-104, the Gen- 
eral Electric J79 engine also powers the 
Grumman FI11F-1F Tiger, the Chance- 
Vought Regulus II missile, and the Convair 
B-58 Hustler supersonic bomber. 





The Contribution of Savings Banks to 
Economic Progress ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28,1958 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, which is an excellent 
report on the savings banks’ contribu- 
tion to economic progress, particularly 
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the building industry, appeared in the’ 


April 1958 issue of Real Estate Forum. 

Only 17 States presently enjoy the 
advantages of mutual savings banks. If 
the other 31 States authorized the es- 
tablishment of savings banks, they 
would be a boon to real estate, indus- 
try, and home ownership. 

On March 13, 1958, I introduced H. R. 
11412 which would provide for the estab- 
lishment of national mutual savings 
banks. I believe that now is the time 
to change our savings banking system 
into a truly dual banking system, by 
the enactment of my bill. 

BUILDING PROJECTS MADE POSSIBLE BY SAVINGS 

BANKS’ FUNDS, CREATE JoBs, Homes, BusiI- 

NESs ACTIVITY 


If you were to make a survey tomorrow 
in almost any community in New York State, 
you would find that 1 of every 4 persons 
now lives in an apartment or a house 
financed by a mutual savings bank. 

And if you happened to talk with a vet- 
eran who bought his home under the GI 
bill, the odds would be 3 to 1 that his home 
purchase was made possible by savings bank 
funds. . 

In the past 11 years alone, the money in- 
vested by mutual savings banks in New York 
State mortgages was enough to finance con- 
struction of 1,300,000 homes. 

This is important not only to the 3,500,000 
New York State residents who now reside 
in these houses, built by savings bank 
funds; but it is also important to millions 
of other New Yorkers—primarily the real 
estate industry, which depends on savings 
banks for the vast proportion of mortgage 
funds available in the State; and to the con- 
struction workers, the allied industries, and 
local businessmen who benefit in -employ- 
ment—and profits—every time a new house, 
a new school, or a new factory is constructed 
in a community. 

Since World War II, the tremendous 
growth of mortgage activity by New York 
State’s savings banks has been a major 
factor, in changing the face of the State— 
in making possible new homes, new schools, 
new places of business, new factories, new 
houses of worship. 

In New York State, builders and real 
estate interests have long recognized that 
mutual savings banks are, by far, their larg- 
est source of funds for home construction 
and purchase. For example, today the sav- 
ings banks account for more mortgages than 
are held by all other financial institutions 
combined. : 

This mortgage volume has reached the un- 
precedented level where today the State’s 
savings banks have a total of $13.5 billion 
in such investments—an amount greater 
than the entire United States budget for 


ythe year 1941. 


At the end of 1957, the State’s 128 sav- 
ings banks (acting for their 10 million de- 
positor-owners) held $8.13 billion in mort- 
gages on New York properties alone, ac- 
counting for 62 percent of all such mort- 
gages held by savings banks, commercial 
banks and sayings and loan associations. 

The extent of this continuing invest- 
ment is underscored by a quick review of 
mortgages made in New York State during 
the past year, 1957: 

A total of 56,432 mortgage loans were 
made on New York State in 1957 


by mutual sa banks. loans 
totaled abel v71 heed included 17,907 


Veterans’ Administration mortgages, total- 
ing $233,704,000; 25,727 conventional loans 
totaling $636,875,000; and 12,798 FHA mort- 

gages, totaling $170,498,000. 
It is significant that, in the case of both 
conventional and FHA each 
for the second 


quarter of the year ( 
quarter in the case of FHA mortgages) 





showed a healthy net increase over the pre. 
quarter. 

The statewide impact of such extensive in. 
vestments is typified by experience in just 
one section of New York—Long Island's four 
counties. . 

There, the 22 savings banks in Brooklyn 
and Long Island City alone have investeq 
more than $1.7 million for every square mile 
on Long Island. In Brooklyn, where most 
of these banks are located, their mortgage 
investments are even more impressive— 
totaling an average of $10 million for every 
square mile in the borough. 

The 17,000 mortgages (amounting to more 
than $278 million) made by. these 22 say. 
ings banks in Long Island during 1957 
equalled more than 58 percent of all the 
houses built in Brooklyn; Queens, Nassau, 
and Suffolk counties in the 12-month 
period. During the year, these banks con- 
tinue@ to-finance VA mortgages, at a time 
when most lending institutions except say- 
ings banks had withdrawn from the vet. 
erans’ program. On Long Island in 19657, 
they made more loans to war veterans than 
to any other category—loaning $89,706,829 
to 6,698 veterans to buy homes in the four 
counties. 

This experience is paralleled elsewhere in 
the State. 

In February, Nels G. Severin, president of 
the 40,000 member National Association of 
Home Builders, pointed out: 

“Bankers and builders are in a very real 
sense, partners in providing houses for 
America. We should be better partners. We 
should provide more and better homes, for a 
broader range of our population which is 
growing at a fantastic rate. This is not 
only a socially sound objective, it is good 
business both for * * * bankers and build- 
ers. Further, it points to the maintenance 
of a sound and thriving thdustry for our 
economy. 

The close relationship between savings 
banks and real-estate interests is indicated 
by the interdependence of the two indus- 
tries. With real estate. and construction 
interests depending on the savings banks for 
well over half of all available mortgage 
funds, they recognize the importance of & 
healthy savings bank system to their con- 
tinued economic welfare. On the other 
hand, the savings banks have a strong stake 
in the welfare of the real-estate business, de- 
riving more than two-thirds of their income 
from real-estate mortgages. Today, mort- 
gage loans account for over 65 percent of the 
assets of the State’s mutual savings banks, 
in distinct contrast to the situation immed- 
jately after World War II when Government 


securities represented 63 percent of the 


bank’s assets. Since World: War II, the New 
nual volume of their mortgage investments 


within the State, and at the same time have . 


been able to contribute substantially to the 
availability of mortgage funds elsewhere in 
the Nation. F 
Looking to the future, it is obvious that & 
continued high volume of mortgage invest- 
ments by the State’s saving’s banks—and the 
consequent stimulation of New York real- 
estate activity—will depend to a large extent 
on deposit gains made by the growing s@¥- 
ings hanks in the area. This will require 
encouragement of continued growth of the 
savings bank industry, and ultimately legis- 
lative action to enable these to con- 
veniently serve the areas of the State where 


te whert 
they are making such substantial invest 


ments. m 


In. New York State, savings banks have 
permitted : 


not been to follow the mass 


June § 
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Today, with the so-called explosion to the 
suburbs which has been underway in New 
York State for the past several years, the 
future growth of mutual savings banks’ 
mortgage activities inevitably will depend to 
some extent on their ability to serve the 
State’s population wherever they may live 
with both savings and mortgage lending 
facilities. } 

There is a pressing need for legislation 
which recognizes the important contribu- 
tions of the savings banks, and at the same 
time takes cognizance of the fact that the 
population of New York State outside New 
York City has increased since 1940 almost 
7 times as fast as the population of the city. 
This trend will continue in the future. 

The traditional, and growing, volume of 
savings bank mortgage funds has an import- 
ant effect on the State’s economy. Par- 
ticularly in a period of economic recession, 
housing construction can be a key factor in 
turning the economic tide. Not only is the 
effect of such construction felt immediately 
through direct employment in New York 
communities, but also it is felt in related 
industries such as construction equipment, 
steel, timber, and others. 

In fact, the authoritative journal, the 
Economist, has pointed out that “each dollar 
spent on housing might man another dollar 
spent in related fields.” In New York, this 
dollar-for-dollar ratio would mean—in terms 
of last year’s mortgage investments by the 
savings banks—an infusion of more than $2 
billion in the economy of this State alone. 

Some time ago, a New York State savings 
banker pointed out that savings banks con- 
sider it an obligation to support, in_every 
way possible, the orderly and continued 
growth of the communities in“which they do 
business. “ 

The record shows that this obligation has 
been turned into action—into billions of dol- 
lars channeled into the real-estate industry 
in New York State. The New York State 
savings bank system thus has become a bul- 
wark of the real-estate industry, and the con- 
tinued health of mutual savings banks has 


become one of the best forms of insurance’ 


for a high level of real-estate activity in New 
York. ; 





Labor Relations and Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 23,1958 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing in the Recorp copy of a letter I 
recently received from Dr. C. O. Jayne of 
Centralia, Ill.,.who has been a prac- 
ticing physician there for many years, 
and is a very highly respected citizen. 

Dr. Jayne is a man who has always 
taken a keen interest in gevernment, 
and has always been sympathetic with 
the cause of the laboring people. 

In this letter which he addresses to 
Mr. Walter P, Reuther he has covered 


the problem of labor relations and infla- 


_tion with such penetrating logic that I 
thought it would be of interest to many 


Members of Congress: és 
CENTRALIA, ILL., May 19, 1958. 
Mr. Water P, REvTHER, 
_\ President of United Automobile 
vo as ‘ 
= , D. Cc. 
Dean Mn. Reoreme: This letter could as 


Well be addressed to most any other labor 


- 
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union leader, and you should not think of 
it’'as being personal to you. Inasmuch, that 

t of industry and business, and 
the public should be as much interested as 
labor in’ what I wish to convey in this 
letter, I am sending copies to our Congress- 
man, the Honorable CHARLES VURSELL, and 
Mr. Harlow H. Curtice, president of General 
Motors Corp. 

Is there one statesman among our labor 
leaders, just one? Is there one labor leader 
who is now ready to forgo seeking addi- 
tional advantages and benefits for his par- 
ticular group and seek to do that which is 
best for our Nation as a whole, realizing 
that anything that is not good for our coun- 
try, as a whole, cannot be good for long 
to his group or any other group? Do-we 
have one labor leader who realizes that in 
a@ social and economic system like ours, all 
power vested in him by virtue of his office 
must be balanced by a genuine sense of 
responsibility to his country, as a whole, if 
we are to remain free and prosperous? Is 
there one labor leader who will speak openly 
for a better understanding between labor, 
industry and business, and praise any leader 
in industry or business who does what is 
right toward his employees and his country, 
in general? Is there one labor leader who 
teaches the members of his union concern- 
ing the great advantages they enjoy in our 
economic system as compared with the ad- 
vantages to labor in Communist countries? 
Do we have one labor leader who strives 
to make a union card a symbol of good 
workmanship and an honest day’s work for 
an honest day’s pay? 

The basic cause of our current recession 
is a buyer’s strike, and if it were not for 
Government financing in our building in- 
dustry, we would now be experiencing a 
builders’ strike as well. Any thinking per- 
son should have known this buyer’s strike 
was coming sooner or later, and any think- 
ing person should know that if the spiral 
of ever-rising wages and prices is not re- 
versed, -total devaluation of our dollar and 
national bankruptcy will inevitably come. 

Labor leaders should bear most of the 
blame for our buyer’s strike for continually 
asking for more and more, and industrial 
leaders must bear no small part of that 
blame in their readiness to grant increased 
labor cost and pass it on to the public. In 
addition to this, industrial leaders have con- 
tributed toward the cause of our recession 
in. their business policy of selling so much 
on installments. As long as the public could 
absorb additional labor costs in production 
in paying higher and higher prices for what 
it needed, all seemed to be going well. Now, 
the public is not only balking in paying 
such high prices, but a large segment of our 
people are now unable to do so and that 
is why many stopped buying and that is 
the basic cause of our recession. 

There is a growing resentment, as I sense 
it, against ever-rising prices and cost of 
living and toward the ever-decreasing value 
of the dollar which vitally affects the mil- 
lions of fixed incomes from pensions, social 
security, and earnings from their life’s sav- 
ings. People are more and more. placing the 
blame for this on union leaders and to a 
lesser degree industrial leaders share the 
b ¢. I-write to you as a friend of labor, 

e who rejoiced in the thirties in seeing 
labor come into those rights which were 
justly given to labor. More and more of 
your friends can no longer go along with 
you in asking for more and more, for such 
demands, though good in the thirties, are 
no longer good to the public and cannot in 


‘the end be good for any group of laboring 


men and women. I would not want to bet 
that organized labor has one friend in the 
South. If union leaders keep on asking for 
more and more, you will soon not haye too 


‘many friends in the North. Union leaders 


asking for more and more are now as out- 
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moded' in its usefulness as the horse and 
buggy. For some time, and from now on, 
every increase in labor cost, not definitely 
tied in with increased production is defi- 
nitely cheating the public and more and 
more people are finding that out; because 
increased labor cost not definitely tied in 
with increased production, must surely in- 
crease the price of things the public buys. 
Industry and business can absorb now but 
little of such added cost and the public is 
now balking in buying, not only because 
people resent such high prices, but to a 
great degree all too many can no longer af- 
ford such high prices. 

Might we hear you say, along with most 
other labor leaders, that high prices are 
largely due to greed of industrial and busi- 
ness leaders? It should be apparent to any- 
one that such industries that have been 
making good, did so because of mass pro- 
duction. You know all too well that those 
automobile factories not producing on a 
mass scale are running into the red, and 
that is’ not good for labor. Labor should 
know at all times that their jobs cannot 
be secure unless industry makes good. 
Labor should be concerned about this and 
act accordingly and not keep asking for 
more and more. Might we hear labor lead- 
ers say that the more labor is paid, the 
greater market there will be for industry 
and business? _In the thirties, that was 
true, but is that true today? We now have 
a recession which has been in the making 
for many years, with the dollar gradually 
shrinking in value and prices out of reach 
of most of our people, either because they 
cannot or will not buy in sufficient volume 
to keep the wheels of industry rolling. 
Really, has your policy of asking for more 
and more made for more buying power in 
our Nation at this time? You know it has 
not. Fifteen million workers are union 
workers. I think it is reported that 47 mil- 
lion -workers are not union workers. Time 
after time you union leaders have seen 
prices rise after each round of union wage 
increases and still you ask for more and 
more. Go out and talk with some of your 
workers and hear what many of my union 
labor friends have said to me many times, 
that it does no good to get higher wages as 
prices rise accordingly. They go on to say 
that all the rest of our people are worse 
off because they pay more for what they buy 
without receiving more for what they do, 
and the millions on fixed incomes are badly 
hurt. Surely labor leaders should see this 
vicious trend in our economy when thinking 
union workers can know this. 

I note that you and some other labor 
leaders are asking for a share in the profits 
of industry. If labor is granted a share in 
the profits of industry, is labor ready to 
share in the losses of industry? If we want 
socialism or comnrunism, let us come right 
out and say so. If we wish to preserve our 
free enterprise system for ourselves and pos- 
terity, then let us stop asking for those 
things and doing those things which will 
surely destroy our system of economics 
which has made this Nation the greatest of 
all times and given the most to all of its 
people ever enjoyed by any people of any 
time in history. Industry must make a 
reasonable profit most of the time if it can 
carry on and employ labor and produce as it 
should for the public. If industry makes a 
good profit, it has the choice of expanding 
its facilities which is good for labor, or 
else it can be crippling income taxes, and 
heaven knows we need taxes and must have 
them orelse. _ 

Who are the owners of industry and busi- 
ness in our country? A considerable part of 
it is owned by many small people, financially 
speaking. Your next door neighbor may 
now be depending on profits from his shares 
in industry for his living and his buying 
power after retirement. Some of your work- 
ers may own shares even in the company 
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they work for, hoping to accumulate enough 
to be of much economic help to them in 
retirement. Let us rejoice if industry and 
business can make a fair profit because we 
will then have taxes te help keep up our 
Government, labor will have work to do, the 
public can have the things it wants and 
needs; and the small shareholder, along 
with the big shareholder, can have an in- 
come beyond his working days. At this 
point, may we say we need some very rich 
men? Without them, how would we have 
new steel mills and new automobile fac- 
tories and many other big projects which 
cannot be built without much money. If 
such big industrial plants are not financed 
by very rich men, the only other way such 
plants could be financed is by the Govern- 
ment and that is socialistic. Do we want 
that? It is high time that Congress put a 
limit, say 35 percent, on income taxes, which 
can be taken from any income. This “soak- 
ing the rich” policy may be good politics and 
good propaganda to those who do not think 
things through, but it is not sound econom- 
ics in a system like ours. 

It is disturbing to me to hear labor lead- 
ers, leaders in industry and in Congress, talk 
about lowering taxes and starting huge pub- 
lic works by our Government to get us out 
of this recession. We will all admit that 
lowering of taxes would ease tension and help 
some in increasing the buying power of the 
public. When Congress eased taxes in the 
recession of 1954, that did much to get us 
out of that recession because it lowered 
taxes on industry and that was a great in- 
centive to industry to go forward. Now we 
talk about lowering income taxes on us 
small people, financially speaking. What- 
ever amount Congress may dare lower taxes 
for the little fellow, it cannot mean much 
to any of us, maybe from $30 to $100 each 
year to the average smaller income tax payer. 
How much would I, or anyone else like me, 
buy with $30 to $100 and that tax reduc- 
tion would not give industry a shot in the 
arm unless we bought much, far more than 
the small reduction we would receive; but 
think what the sum total would be in rev- 
enue loss to our Government when adequate 
defense means our very existence as q free 
people? Huge public works may become 
necessary for relief to those out of work, but 
huge public works are not the answer to our 
economic ills. In fact, huge deficit spend- 
ing on public works will increase our eco- 
nomic troubles in time. 

Why not get at the bottom of our pres- 
ent economic troubles. Let us overcome this 
buyer’s strike and restore our great home 
market for industry, that industry may 
make a fair profit and labor can have work? 
The best way, and I think the only lasting 
way, to lower prices is to lower labor costs. 
That would mean a simultaneous lowering 
in all prices and union wages. You say, 
impracticable? Is it practicable for this re- 
cession to continue without getting at the 
basic cause, which is a buyers’ strike due to 
prices being too high? Is’ it practicable to 
now do those things to relieve our present 
economic condition which w6uld in the end 
further lower the value of our dollar and add 
more burdens to those on fixed incomes, 
and gradually take us further on the road 
of uncontrolled inflation and national bank- 
ruptcy? As one who would like to continue 
to be a friend of organized labor, I would 
take pride in you or any labor leader who 
dared to propose that as of a certain date 
in the near future, all union wages, all 
prices, both wholesale and retail, all rentals 
and all high professional charges and farm 
commodities, be lowered 10 percent below 
what all union wages and prices and rentals 
and services were, say a month ago, at least 
before some firms began to cut prices. All 
of our economic units worked together to 
win the war. Is preserving our free economy 
and our way of life any less important to us 


than winning the war? This movement 
would not be impracticable if only we had 
one labor leader who has the courage to ask 
that this be done, and most all other leaders 
of organized labor, industry, business, prop- 
erty owners, agriculture, and professional 
groups have enough patriotism to go along 
with such a suggestion from one of our labor 
leaders. 
Respectfully yours, 
C. O. JAYNE. 





Alaska Statehood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this opportunity to pay 
tribute to the members of the Tennes- 
see-plan delegation which has labored 
here for 18 months to win statehood for 
Alaska. 

They have worked diligently and tact- 
fully and deserve commendation. 

The Governor of Tennessee, whose 
State won its place in the Union through 
the original Tennessee plan, has sent me 
the following message which I include 
in the REcorD: 

I understand that the Alaska statehood 
bill is being debated in the House under your 
sponsorship. 

We Tennesseans have a particular interest 
in Alaska’s becoming a State, apart from the 
intrinsic merit of Alaska’s cause, because we 
cannot but be proud of the fact that Alas- 
kans have followed the example of our 
State and adopted what they call the Tennes- 
sean plan. 

As you know, 182 years ago, the people of 
what was then known as the Southwest Ter- 
ritory—impatient at the failure of tle first 
3 Congresses to grant them statehood— 
held constitutional convention, drafted a 
constitution for the State of Tennessee, and 
fixed a date on which all Federal and State 
Officials would be elected. Furthermore, 
through their Territorial General Assembly, 
conyened for that purpose on March 28, 1796, 
they elected two United States Senators, and 
sent them to the Nation’s Capital—at that 
time Philadelphia—to demand admission. So 
effective were they in pleading our just cause 
that the Congress—previously obdurated— 
completed enactment of the admission bill 
by May 31, 1796, which was signed by Presi- 
dent George Washington the very next day. 
Tennessee’s first Representative in Congress 
was none other than Andrew Jackson, who 
a third of a century later was to become one 
of our Nation’s great Presidents. 

Alaskans have, in convention, likewise 
drafted their State a constitution. Not only 
have the people of Alaska approved it but 
they also elected two Senators and a Repre- 
sentative and sent them to Washington to 
request statehood. It was my privilege and 
pleasure to entertain this delegation on its 
way to Washington, and to wish to members 

on their mission. Tennesseans 
have not lost sight of their struggle for state- 
hood in the early days of our Republic, nor 
have they lost the pioneer spirit which led 
them to demand and secure those rights de- 
clared inalienable in the Declaration of In- 


dependence. . 
So I feel I can speak for most of my fellow 
Tennesseans our sympathy with 


P in expressing 
the contemporary effort of the pionéers who 
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carried the American flag and the American 
idea to America’s farthest west and farthest 


north, and to wish them success in making - 


Alaska the 49th State. 


Sincerely, 
Frank G. CLEMENTs, 
Governor of Tennessee, 





It Could Happen Here 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr: KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to’ have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the” Washington News of 
yesterday entitled “It Could Happen 
Here,” which I think Senators would 
appreciate reading. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ir Covutp Hapren HERE 


The French crisis involves principles which 
have universal application and are especially 
pertinent to America. It brings insistently 
into question whether man has either the 
moral force or sense enough to govern him- 
self. 

The idea that governments derive théir 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned was revolutionary when adopted by 
this Nation at its founding, less than 200 
years ago. A sizable minority always has 
dissented. The march of totalitarian com- 
munism has placed it on the defensive 
everywhere. 

The struggle for life of the French Fourth 
Republic does not illuminate a condition 
which is peculiarly French. The novelty of 
this new thing called self-government has 
begun to wear off generally and hard-won ~ 
freedoms have tended to be taken for 
granted. . 

The trend in America is far less advanced 
than in Brance but it exists wherever the 
average citizen tends to abdicate his rights 
and responsibilities. These responsibilities 
are turned over to sleazy political hacks who 
squander the Nation’s substance and hope 
the pickings will last out their time. 

We are limited in our rights to criticize as 
France, faced with the ultimate consequences 
of such practices and terrified by the threat 
of civil disorder, goes whimpering to an 
aginghero, - 

With less provocation, in the thirties, we 
handed over our Government to a President 
and begged him to pass some miracles sol¥- 
ing the problems which it was the obligation 
of the people to solve. 

The constitutional forms were preserved, — 
in theory only, just as they are being pre- 
served in France, but the President's decrees 
were rubber-stampéd and we had, in effect, 
one-man rule. 

A reluctance to face and solve religious 
and racial problems—as in the Algerian 
situation—is not exactly peculiar to France. 
Nor is that the only country in which the na- 
tional interest is bartered for regional, group) 
or personal advantage. ; 

France’s financial troubles have beel- 
greatly aggravated by war devastation, but 
inflation, which curses that country and Ours, 
has many common causes in both: the end- . 
less multiplication of the central bureauc- — 
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different public doesn’t comprehend and 
wouldn't tolerate if it did, the failure to levy 
and collect taxes, even for self-defense. 

The decline of a nation may not be at- 
tributed solely to irresponsible fiscal and eco- 
nomic policy, but this certainly is a main 
cause of trouble in France. And declining 
currency values, in any country, are a symp- 
tom of political rot. o 

The French franc, once the approximate 
equivalent of two American dimes, currently 
is quoted at about a fifth of a cent. This 
degradation of the currency with its conse- 
quent reduction of living standards is an 
important reason for the average French- 
man’s disgust with his government. If Amer- 
ican inflation had gone as far as the French, 
a loaf of bread would cost $10. 

' Though still the soundest piece of money 
in the world, the dollar, in less than 20 years, 
has been watered down to one-half its former 
value, reducing by that proportion the living 
standards of all those living on fixed incomes. 

The eroding process continues, despite re- 
cession. And yet, with a $10 billion Federal 
deficit in prospect for next year, insistent 
pressure for a tax cut has barely been fought 
off. It has been prevented to date by poli- 
tical stalwarts who are willing to stand on a 
principle and take the political consequences. 

The germs of the French political illness 
are plentiful in America. If the people will 
not pay attention—if they will not bother 
to govern themselves thru worthy represen- 
tatives—then someone else will do it for 
them and liberty is gone. The commies are 
waiting to take over the job. 

Sometimes shock will work where logic 
will not and perhaps this tragedy in France 
will bring the world’s still-free people, in- 
cluding even the French, to their senses— 
awaken them to the precious value of the 
rights they have all but thrown away. 





Give the Railroads a Chance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


, OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an editorial, Give the Rail- 
roads a Chance, which appeared in the 
May 29, 1958, issue of the Franklin 
Favorite, of Franklin, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

GIVE THE RAILROADS A CHANCE 

Down through the years the passenger 
depot and the steel tracks of the railroad 
have been as much a part of a community as 
its courthouse and its town square. Over the 
past century, as these steel tracks pushed 

er across new frontiers new towns were 
born, in the South and the West. Gradually 
these steel tracks reached the Pacific Coast. 


But complacency, along with government 


' Controls which badly need overhauling, have 


Put the railroad in a hotbox. As of today the 
railroad industry is sick. It’s being taxed to 


~ poverty, inflated to death, and strangled by 


Moth-eaten Government regulations. 
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Franklin has been served by the L. & N. 
Railroad for more than a hundred years. 
Over that century of service we have had a 
tendency to overlook the fact that the rail- 
road has been one of our best citizens. 

The tax check from the L. & N. is the big- 
gest Simpson County gets. That money 
goes to the support of schools, to help build 
roads and to help finance other public wel- 
fare programs just as the money of any other 
taxpayer. L. & N. officials have worked side- 
by-side with civic leaders in promoting in- 
dustrial growth of Franklin. ' 

We think passage of the Smathers bill 
would be a healthy thing, not only for the 
railroad industry, but for communities like 

‘Franklin and for the Nation. 





Gifts of Books by Federal Republic of 
Germany to the 48 States and the 
District of Columbia ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, to- 
day I have received from the cultural 
counselor of the Embassy of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Dr. Bruno E. 
Werner, a Jetter in which he informs me 
of a gift of books to the Governors of 
the 48 States and the District of Colum- 
bia. ; 

This gift on the part of our German 
friends is a further evidence of the ben- 
eficial effect of the exchange program. 
I ask unanimous consent that Dr. Wer- 
ner’s letter, together with a statement 
from the Committee for the German 
Exchangees, and the list of the books 
presented, be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
statement, and list were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

EMBASSY OF THE FEDERAL 
' REPUBLIC oF GERMANY, 
Washington, D. C., May 27, 1958. 
The Honorable J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Pursuant to 
the telephone conversation of today with 
your Office it gives me great pleasure to 
inform you that some months ago the Ger- 
man exchangees founded a committee in 
Germany.to thank the people of the United 
States for the kindness in inviting them to 
their great country. The committee has 
sent as a small symbol of their gratitude a 
selection of German books for the Governor 
of each State as well as for the District 
Commissioner. It was agreed upon by the 
American Embassy in Bonn and the State 
Department to present these books on May 
28 throughout the country. 

Tomorrow morning, the German ex- 
changee Dr. Herbert Roos, who works at the 
Washington Hospital Center since nearly a 
year, will present these books to the District 
Commissioner, the Honorable Robert A. Mc- 
Laughlin, at 10:30 a.m. in the Commission- 
er’s office and I will accompany him to this 
ceremony. 

Attached to this letter please find some 
documents which will give you a more 
detailed information in this matter. 


yy Bauno E. Wenwee, 


Cultural Counselor. 
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DANKSPENDE DEUTSCHER AMERIKAFAHRER E. V. 
“THANKS AMERICA” FUND oF GERMAN Ex- 
CHANGES 

Bonn, May 1958. 

Sm: During the past decade, tens of thou- 
sands of German citizens from all walks of 
life have visited the United States as guests 
of the State Department, the United States 
Educational Commission, and -many other 
American private and public agencies. 

The people of the United States opened 
their doors and their hearts to these visitors. 
The passage of time has strengthened rather 
than diminished the friendships they gained 
and the challenging impressions they de- 
rived. 

The contribution made by this truly en- 
lightened program toward a fuller under- 
standing between our countries, and our 
peoples, is already clearly manifest. How- 
ever, it is the generations yet to come who 
will appreciate even more the real signifi- 
cance of this imaginative and fruitful en- 
deavor. For, in wt&e final § analysis, 
international understanding between na- 
tions must of necessity be founded upon a 
mutual appreciation between peoples. 

The sincere welcome and warm reception 
given to our compatriots during their stay 
in America and in your State was an unfor- 
gettable experience for all. It is in this 
spirit that we, on behalf of all the German 
citizens who have visited your communities 
and your homes, have the privilege to pre- 
sent to you, as the elected representative of 
the people of your State, this selection of 
books. A similar set is being presented today 
to the Governor of each State of the Union. 

May this small token be accepted as a 
symbol of gratitude of our countrymen and 
countrywomen who have experienced the 
American people’s generosity and friendship. 

Let us repeat the thought we all expressed 
as we left the shores of the United States 
for Germany: 

“Thank you, America.” 

“THANKS AMERICA” FUND OF GERMAN 

EXCHANGEES, 

WERNER G. MIDDLEMANN, Chairman. 

GERHARD E. NEUMANN, Vice Chairman. 

RicHarpD F. M6nnic, Vice Chairman, 





BooKs OF THE “THANKS AMERICA” FUND OF 
GERMAN EXCHANGEES 


ANTHOLOGIES ¢ 


Deutscher Geist (The German Mind), a 
manual of two centuries, volumes I and II. 
Suhrkamp Verlag, Berlin/Frankfurt, 1954. A 
selection of essays from Winkelmann to 
Heisenberg, from the revival of the classics 
to nuclear physics. 

Ewiger Vorrat Deutscher Poesie (Eternal 
Treasure of German Poetry), published by R. 
Borchardt, Klett Verlag, Stuttgart, 1956. 
This is not a collection of famous German 
poems, but the attempt to demonstrate what 
is poetry, how and through which works it 
speaks to us. 

Unsere Zeit (Our Time), a selection of 
German short stories of the 20th century, 
published by H. Kesten, Kiepenheuer & 
Witsch, Cologne, 1956. A treasury of Ger- 
man short stories; 44 German writers such 
as Hofmannsthal, Thomas Mann, Rilke, 
Hesse as well as the youngest generation of 
writers are represented in this volume of 
German contemporary literature. 

Das Buch Deutscher Reden und Rufe (The 
Book of German Speeches and Addresses), 
edited by F. v. d. Leyen, Insel Verlag, Wies- 
baden, 1957. ‘This collection of more than 
70 speeches illustrates the spiritual Germany 
from the days of Luther to our time; a mir- 
ror of German accomplishments in the fields 
of ethics, the arts, sciences, and politics. 

Das Buch Deutscher Briefe (The Book of 
German Letters), edited by W. Heynen, Insel 
Verlag, Wiesbaden, 1957. These 400 letters 
are a testimony to man’s striving for solu- 
tions to the artistic, scientific, political, and 
religious problems which confront him. 
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THE ARTS AND BIOGRAPHIES 


Deutsche Geschichte Im Uberblick (Sur- 
vey of German History), a manual, pub- 
lished by P. Rassow, Metzlersche Verlags- 
buchhandlung, Stuttgart, 1953. On the 
basis of Ranke’s famous, but often misinter- 
preted dictum that history has to be rewrit- 
ten again and again, the author when de- 
veloping this manual attempted to provide 
conscientious answers to questions of con- 
temporary German history. 

Deutsche Literaturgeschichte in Grund- 
ziigen (Principal Features of the History of 
German Literature) published by B. Boesch, 
A. Francke Verlag, Bern, 1946. A survey of 
German literature from the early Middle Ages 
to this day, composed of contributions by 
various authors. 

Deutsche Literatur in Bildern (German 
Literature in Pictures), by Gero v. Wilpert, 
Kréner Verlag, Stuttgart, 1967. From 861 
carefully selected illustrations of all impor- 
tant Germant-speaking poets a comprehen- 
sive general impression is gained of German 
literary evolution from its beginnings to date. 

Deutscher Geist Zwischen Gestern und 
Morgen (German Intellectual Life Between 
the Past and the Future), a balance of cul- 
tural development’ since 1945, published by 
Moras, Paeschke v. Einsiedel, Deutsche Ver- 
lags-Anstalt, Stuttgart, 1954. In reports and 
analyses, information and criticism, a Dbal- 
ance is drawn of German postwar develop- 
ment in the fields of culture, science, and the 
arts. 

Deutschland und Die Deutschen (Germany 
and the Germans in English-language publi- 
cations 1948-55, bibliography by R. Ménnig, 
published by Inter Nationes, Vandenhoeck_& 
Ruprecht, Goettingen, 1957. This bibliogra- 
phy, indicating the books (1,499) which have 
been published in the above-mentioned pe- 
riod on Germany in English language as well 
as works (2,364) which have been translated 
from German into English within the same 
period, refiects Germant intellectual, social, 
and political life. 

Deutsche Kunst und Kultur (German Arts 
and Culture in the Germanic National Mu- 
seum), arranged by v. Wilckens, Verlag Ulrich 
& Co., Nuremberg, 1952. A handbook with 
about 200 photos of the treasures of the 
Germanic National Museum, Nuremberg. 

Die Grossen Deutschen (Great Germans, 
German biographies), published by H. Heim- 
pel, Th. Heuss, B. Reifenberg, Propylaen- 
Verlag, Berlin, volumes I through V. This 
collection of 20-page biographical sketches 
(with illustrations) on great German per- 
sonalities imparts a comprehensive overall 
view of the history of German mind. Here, 
history is neither reduced into a hero-gal- 
lery nor used as a basis for a political pro- 
gram. Through its objective and yet varied 
portraits this biography reveals how human 
greatness proves’its worth in times of insta- 
bility and chaos. The contributions, in- 
tended to help in forming a personal opinion, 
have been written by outstanding scientists 
and authors. 

Begegnungen mit Theodor Heuss (Meeting 
Theodor Heuss), published by H. Bott’ and 
Leins, Wunderlich Verlag, Tiibingen, 1954. 
Words of greeting by politicians, scientists, 
writers, and artists on the occasion of Fed- 
eral President Heuss’ 70th birthday. 

Das Gewissen Steht Auf (Conscience in Re- 
volt). Sixty-four stories of resistance in Ger- 
many, 1933-45, collected by Annedore Leber, 
Mosaik-Verlag, Berlin, 1954. The 64 stories 
that make up this book are remarkable be- 
cause they record the heroism—sometimes 
spectacular, sometimes quiet, almost com- 
monplace—of ordinary German people whose 
consciences revolted against the inhumanity 
of the Nazi state, and who made this final 
protest with their lives. 

Neue Deutsche Architektur (New German 
Architecture). Verlag Hatje, Stuttgart, 1956. 
A review with some 500 illustrations and 
Photos of German architectural activity in 
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the postwar period. This book demonstrates 
that German architecture, as well as over- 
coming the handicap imposed by decades of 
isolation, is developing its own means of 
architectural expression. 

Deutsche Volkskunst (German Folk Art) 
by Meyer-Heisig, Prestel. Verlag, Munich, 
1954. The author delineates the close con- 
nection between the works of German folk 
art and the ways of living and customs of 
various historical periods; with more than 
100 photos. 

German Art of the Twentieth Century, by 
Werner Haftmann. Simon & Shuster, New 
York, 1957. 

Zw6lf Deutsche Dome des Mittelalters 
(Twelve German Cathedrals of the Middle 
Ages), published by J. Baum and H. 
Schmidt-Glassner, Atlantis-Verlag, Freiburg, 
1955. A detailed description of the gradual 
construction of 12 of the most famous Ger- 
man cathedrals. This volume contains 175 
photos of these cathedrals, their interiors, 
and their treasures. 

German and Austrian Porcelain by George 
W. Ware, Lothar Woeller Press, Frankfurt, 
1953. 

Originalstimmensatz der Kantate War Gott 
Nicht Mit Uns Diese Zeit von J. S. Bach. 
Original Score of Vocal and Instrumental 
Parts of the Cantata War Gott nicht mit uns 
diese Zeit by J. S. Bach. Series ef facsimile 
of Bach’s works, Barenreiter-Verlag, Kassel, 
1955. (This manuscript is especially remark- 
able for the very reason that Bach copied all 
parts himself, while he usually employed 
members of his family or students for this 
work and did the revising only.) 

ILLUSTRATED WORKS ON GERMANY 


Germany with an introduction by Rudolf 
Hagelstangey Umschau Verlag,’ Frankfurt, 
1956. - 

Germany in Colour by Kurt P. Karfeld 
Batsford, London, 1957. F 

Germany, Orbis Terrarum, Atlantis-Verlag, 
Freiburg, 1956. 

Wiurttemberg, Malerische Ansichten Aus 
Alter Zeit (Wurttemberg, Picturesque Views 
of the Past), Peters Verlag, Honnef, 1957. 
Twenty-four color and 6 black-and-white 
illustrations by various artists of the 19th 
century with selected sketches by poets and 
writers of that period. 


Der Rhein, Malerische Ansichten Aus Alter 


Zeit (The Rhine River, Picturesque Views of 
the Past), Peters Verlag, Honnef, 1954. 
Thirty-two color illustrations from engrav- 
ings by L. Janscha and J. Ziegler; land- 
scapes along the Rhine River from Speyer 
to Dusseldorf. 

Berlin, Ansichten Aus Alter Zeit (Berlin, 
Views of the Past, Peters Verlag, Honnef), 
1957. Twenty color illustrations from en- 
gravings by J. G. Rosenberg and selected 
text by F. Nicolai. 

Berlin, Brandenburger Tor (Berlin, Bran- 
denberg Gate, Focus of German History), 
by Halmut Kindler, Kindler Verlag; Munich, 
1956. A chronicle of Berlin and Germany 
from 1788 to date; the story of the Branden- 
burg Gate—now a national symbol. 

Cologne Intime (Cologne Intime), pub- 
lished by Chargesheimer and Schmitt-Rost, 
Greven-Verlag, Cologne, 1957. A photo book 
of Cologne by one of the most famous Ger- 
man photographers. 

Frankfurt Through the Centurfes by v. 
Wynne, Kramer Verlag, Frankfurt, 1957. 

Hamburg, Portrait of a City, Hoffman & 
Campe, Hamburg, 1955. 

Monchen, Ansichten Aus Alter Zeit 
(Munich, Views of the Past, Peters Verlag, 
Honnef), 1957. The Munich of the early 
19th century, capital of a kingdom, in 20 
color lithographs. 

Das Miinchener Jahr (The Munich Year, 
a Photo Book), Stiddeutsche Verlagsanstalt, 
Munich, 1956. A social and architectural 

y of contemporary Munich in 97 
selected photos. 


\ 


German Photographic 
Strache Verlag, Stuttgart, 1957. 

Born of Fire, a Colour Picture Book, 
Strache Verlag, Stuttgart, 1956, 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


Amtliches Handbuch des Deutschen Bun-°. 


destages (Official Handbook of the German 
Bundestag, 3d Electorial Period), published 
by the German Bundestag, Neue Darm.-. 
stadter Verlagsanstalt, Darmstadt, 1958. In. 
cluding the basic law, Bundestag rules of 
procedure, results of last election (Septem- 
ber 1957), structure and formation of the 
German Bundestag, the Presidency and the 
Government, biographical data on deputies, 

Jahrbuch der Offentlichen Meinung, 1947. 
55 (Yearbook of Public Opinion 1947-55), 
published by the Institute for Demoscopy, 
1956. A handbook on German public opin- 
ion—the extract of a research program; an- 
swers to 2,176 questions, 

Statistisches Taschenbuch fiir die Bundes- 
Republik Deutschland (Condensed Statistics 
of the Federal Republic of Germany), Kohl- 
hammer, Stuttgart, 1957. An excerpt from 
the Statistical Yearbook 1957. 

Taschenbuch des Offentlichen Lebens 1957 
(Handbook of Public Life 1957), published 
by Occkel-Vogel, Festland-Verlag, Bonn, 
1957. Another informative book of reference 
on Federal and “Laender” (state) adminis- 
tration, on political, economic, and cultural 
institutions, etc. 

Vademecum Deutscher Forschungsstiitten 
(Vade-Mecum of German Research Insti- 
tutes), published by the Stifterverband fiir 
die Deutsche Wissenschaft, Essen, and the 
Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft, Bad Go- 


desberg, 1957. Specifying. 3,006 research in-_ 


stitutes in the Federal Republic and West 
Berlin. ‘ 

Wer ist Wer? (Who’s Who in Germany), 
arranged by W. Habel, Arani-Verlag, Berlin, 
1955. This book gives information on some 
15,000 German personalities in politics, eco- 
nomics, sciences, the arts, film, church, press, 
and radio. 





Memorial Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Memorial Day,” which appeared 
in the May 30, 1958, issue of the Gleaner 
and Journal of Henderson, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

~ Memorrat Day 

Memorial Day was first observed officially 
by order of Gen. John A. Logan, Com- 
mander, GAR, on May 30, 1869, All but 
eight States in the Union, as well as Alaska, 


Puerto Rico, and the Hawaiian Islands, re- — 
gard it as a legal-holiday. Most of the 


Southern States celebrate Confederate Me- 


their day, and little red poppies are sold in 


memory of the war’s dead to aid the VFWs 
benevolent organizations. 
poppy 


end to “go away” or stay home 
company or catch up on odd jobs. To 







June § © 
Annual 1957, 


the. 
and the Nation’s leaders who 
remember Day, except as a week- 
and have — 
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sure, there are parades, many patriotic 
speeches and memorial services in*churches. 
How many people read again the famous 
poems so closely associated with the wars 
gone by, such as The Blue and the Gray, In 
Flanders Field, and St. Jeanne? 

America’s soldier dead lie buried in known 
and unknown graves all over the world 
where American youth have continued. to 
give their lives for freedom. 

It is difficult to be eloquent today about 
such phrases as “Let freedom ring,” “Make 
the world safe for democracy,” “This is the 
war to end war” and others when the threat 
of a war that will indeed end all war (and 
civilization, too) hangs over us. But that 
should remind us even more of the signifi- 
cance of Memorial Day. This generation 


_does owe a debt, @ memory, yea a tear, for 


those who have died, that others might live, 
not only in Gettysburg and Shiloh, but at 
Chateau-Thierry, in the Argonne, in the 


-Bulge, in the islands of the Pacific, and in 


Korea. : 
America, unfurl the flag on Memorial 

Day and let it wave. Bow your head in 

memorial reverence for those honored dead. 


“Rest ye in peace, ye Flanders dead 
The fight that you so bravely led 
We've taken up. And we will keep 
True faith with you who lie asleep 
With each a cross to mark his bed, 
And poppies blowing overhead, 

Where once his own life blood ran red. 
So let your rest. be sweet and deep 
In Flanders fields.” 

—R. W. LILLARD, AMERICA’S ANSWER. 





Morris Ernst: Counsel for the Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 3, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks’in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Daily News of. 
June 3, 1958: 

BUSINESS AS USUAL 


Representative CHARLES O. PORTER says 
Lawyer Morris Ernst’s acquittal of the Do- 
minican dictatorship of involvement in the 
disappearance of Dr. Jesus de Galindez and 
emg States Pilot Gerald Murphy is fan- 

tic. , 

Tt doesn’t strike us as fantastic. Does 
Representative Porter think the Dominican 
dictator hired Mr. Ernst as a prosecutor? 

Since Mr. Ernst’s report is a public state- 
ment, and therefore proper subject for com- 
ment, all we say is that it simply proves 
there are a lot of ways of making a living. 

Dr. Galindez, a Columbia University pro- 
fessor and critic of the bloodthirsty regime 
of Gen. Leonidas Trujillo y Molina, disap- 
Peared. He’s still . 

The pilot, Murphy, who flew the twin 

craft, fitted with extra tanks and car- 
tying an unknown passenger, on the night 
De Galindez disappeared, is gone. Murdered, 
the Dominicans say, right in Cuidad Trujillo. 
They even produced his murderer; dead, un- 
tely, and unable to speak for himself. 

They said the murderer - himself in 
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Sugar U. S. A.—Realities Behind the 
Statistics 


‘ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of ,Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, Frank A. Kemp, president, the 
Great Western Sugar Co., Denver, Colo., 
made a great contribution to the sugar 
industry of the world when he addressed 
the members of the Sugar Club in New 
York City on May 28, 1958. 

Mr. Kemp has been a leader in the beet 
sugar development in the United States 
for many years. His great knowledge of 
the sugar industry and its relation to 
government operations is refiected in his 
address. 

I am hopeful that the Members will 
take time to read this address and be 
better informed of our problems in the 
sugar beet industry. 

The address is as follows: 

Sucak U. 8S. A—REALITIES BEHIND THE 
STATISTICS 

(Address by Frank A. Kemp before the Sugar 

Club of New York, May 28, 1958) 

I bring to the officers and members of the 
Sugar Club on your 10th anniversary the 
warm congratulations and friendly ‘good 
wishes of the beet sugar people. Your mem- 
bership includes a wide representation of 
those who sell and those who buy and use 
our sugar. We are deeply grateful for their 
support and patronage. In providing an 
outstanding forum to representatives cf the 
industry and of the legislative and adminis- 
trative branches of Government, the club 
performs a signal service to the sugar indus- 
try and to the sugar trade worldwide. 

I wish to make clear that there is no 
connection between my presence on this 
program and the admission fee of $12.50. 
Where I come from, such a charge for dinner 
would indicate someone was running for 
office or determined to pay off a mortgage. 
The presence of so many distinguished guests 
at the head table, not to mention the free 
drinks, should help to compensate you for 
the committee’s choice of a speaker. 

I come from the West. My father first 
located in the United States in Wyoming on 
the South Fork of the Powder River, not far 
from its juncture with Crazy Woman Creek, 
a name said to have been used in remem- 
brance of the sole survivor of an immigrant 
train that had been wiped out by Sioux 
Indians some 15 years earlier. I quickly 
acknowledge that my attitudes may be 
provincial, that they are influenced by the 
interests of the West in which I grew up and 
the company with which I have been identi- 
fied. I feel a very strong urge to hold forth 
enthusiastically on the importance of the 
beet sugar industry to the Nation, on the 
progress it has made from seed to sack in 
increasing efficiency, reducing man-hours of 
labor. 

Fundamental changes have affected agri- 
culture. Recent years have witnessed a 
marked decline in the number of people re- 
siding on farms, a great increase in the 
amount of land one man can handle, and a 
higher capital investment per man em- 
ployed, which, on average-sized commercial 
farms, has reached a figure above the invest- 
ment per worker in American industry. 
There is being applied in the use of the land 

t teaching from science and tech- 


significan 
nology, and productivity per worker and per . 
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acre has sharply increased. These develop- 
ments have had a great effect on the grow- 
ing of many crops, including sugar beets. 

The 1957 national yield of 17.4 tons of 
beets per harvested acre was 54 percent 
greater than the 1929-33 average yield. With 
only 10 percent more acres planted last year 
than averagely in the earlier period, beet- 
sugar production in 1957 was 61 percent 
greater. 

Single germ beet seed and a material re- 
duction in spring labor requirements are in 
sight, Chemical weed killers and new fer- 
tilizer practices are in common usage. The 
entire beet harvest is now mechanized. As 
someone said, farming as a way of life has 
changed to a way of making a living. 

The farmer of today can handle more land 
and he produces more product. He wants to 
do both. The restrictions of the sugar act 
on beet production are real. If they could, 
farmers would grow this year substantially 
more acres of beets than have been allotted. 

But I do not intend an extended discus- 
sion of the beet-sugar industry. 

From most points of view, I regret that - 
@ long apprenticeship places me among the 
elders of the sugar business. I heard the 
start of the debate on the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff. I was in Washington when the Jones- 
Costigan Act was introduced. While dis- 
claiming the perceptions of a midwife, I 
witnessed the birth of the quota system, of 
the -Sugar Research Foundation, and was a 
distant observer during the early stages of 
the conference which resulted in the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement. I acknowledge 
that I endeavored to see where the_ best 
interests of the beet people lay. But it was 
clear to me in every instance that the real 
interest of the beet industry would be badly 
served unless the matter under considera- 
tion was resolved in the interest of the whole 
country—and particularly that the interests 
of buyers were fully protected—because 
otherwise the beet industry would be caught 
in the backfire or collapse that-would in- 
evitably ensue. My purpose over a very long 
time has been to support conditions and 
relationships that were sound and equitable, 
and generally speaking that has been the 
attitude of every interest. 

Years ago the old timers argued that any 
regulation of the industry would be detri- 
mental. Yet, the national aspirations of 
country after country across the world to 
produce at home some or all of its sugar 
requirements was becoming an accomplished 
fact. Even in those early days there was 
sharp dispute as to the proportion of sugar 
to be imported and the proportion which 
should be grown at home, and that contest 
was not limited to the United States. Sugar 
tariffs were in vogue in many countries. 
Some were imposed to raise revenue, but 
more often they were designed as a measure 
of protection to a domestic industry. A 
tariff was the then-current method of regu- 
lating the proportion of imports to domestic 
production. Our own duty reached a high 
point of 2 cents per pound against Cuban 
sugar compared to the present levy of only 
one-half cent. 

Out of the shambles which the great de- 
pression of the early thirties made of the 
hopes, aspirations, and the credit of the 
sugar industry, a system of regulation 
emerged in 1934 through the Jones-Costigan 
Act which, with relatively small change has 
existed since. 

Prom time to time there is criticism of 
the United States plan. A part of this is by 
way of inference and some is from sources 
that deal superficially with facts and figures. 
Many people here remember the First World 
War and the English cartoonist, Bruce 
Bairnsfather, and his character, Oijd Bill. 
One of his cartoons showed Old Bill in a 
shell hole with bursts all around, in an argu- 
ment with a companion, which Old Bill 
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settled by the classic remark, “If you know 
of a better ’ole, go toit.” I feel that if there 
is a better way than the United States sugar 
system, its occasional critics ought to point 
it out. a 

There is a sugar system of some kind 
in almost every important country of the 
world. I shall sketch the salient features of 
some other systems and I shall take up 
briefly some of the practical questions we 
hear discussed on different phases of the 
operation of the United States plan and its 
administration. 

It is my firm conviction that everyone in 
the country concerned with the commodity 
is in a better position because of the sugar 
program than he would be without it; that a 
comparison of the state of the entire indus- 
try and its customers before the program 
and 25 years later reveals the benefits that 
have been derived from it; that if the pro- 
gram had not served to rescue the industry 
when and in the way that it did, the cas- 
ualties involved would have made for fewer 
survivors now and the industry today would 
have been more inflexible and rigid than is 
the case. 

Here are some of the realities. 

1. Sugar systems of other countries are 
not attractive. 

(a) Denmark produces all of its own sugar 
and usually has some surplus for export. 
There are only two sugar companies, one a 
single-plant cooperative. Under a contract 
with the industry, the State fixes the acreage 
of beets to’ be grown, fixes the beet price, 
fixes the sugar price, guarantees the industry 
that its production costs will be covered, 
pays the difference if the price is not high 
enough to do this. At times the Danish 
price has been higher than the so-called 
world price; at other times the opposite is 
the case. The industry is a monopoly. 
There is no tariff, but sugar cannot be im- 
ported without permission from the sugar 
companies. There would seem to be more 
control, more government than in the United 
States. 

(b) There was a substantial change in the 
Swedish sugar system beginning with 1956— 
57. Today sugar production and sugar im- 
ports are free in principle, the system being 
intended to produce beet sugar to fill about 
three-fourths, of the country’s requirements, 
with imported sugar supplying the other 25 
percent. 

May I repeat that in Sweden this very re- 
cent decision was intended to give 25 percent 
of the market to foreign sugar. The United 
States system guarantees foreign sugar over 
45 percent of our market, a share that is 
generous compared with that set aside to 
imports in the great majority of countries 
with sizable domestic industry. 

But to go back to the Swedish system— 
their sugar prices are said to be based on 
the world price, to which there is added an 
import duty of about 2.8 cents per pound for 
the protection of Swedish production and 
there has lately been imposed an additional 
tax of 1%, cents per pound on all sugar sold. 
I am told that it was hoped to bring about a 
price in Sweden of around 8 cents per pound, 
with the understanding that it might rise or 
fall 10 percent from that level. To this 
price, however, as I understand it, the re- 
cently imposed second tax of 1%, cents is 
added. 

(c) In the United Kingdom, the British 
Sugar Corp., over which the Government has 
overriding financial control, produces ‘from 
sugar beets grown in England and Scotland 
about 25 percent of the sugar consumed. 
It contracts to buy beets at prices fixed by 
the Government. Through the so-called 
Commonwealth agreement, sugar is bought 
from certain colonies and associated. coun- 
tries within the British Commonwealth at a 
price above the so-called world level. Un- 
der 2 new law, a Government board 
of this sugar on a commercial basis, a sur- 
charge being applied, if necessary to finance 
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the board’s operations. The cost involved 
in the production of the homegrown sugar 
industry and of the purchase of Common- 
wealth sugars appears to be paid directly by 
the users of sugar. 

It is an interesting observation that in the 
three systems I have mentioned, the sugar 
companies sell direct to the trade, generally 
direct to retailers. The voice of the sugar 
broker is not to be heard. I submit with 
confidence to this audience that the latter 
fact of itself proves these other systems 
inferior to our own. 

(d) The French system seems to be based 
upon the operation of an organization of 
units of the industry cloaked with certain 
delegated governmental powers. The sugar 
beet price and the wholesale price of sugar 
are fixed by the Government. There is a 
tariff equal to the difference between the 
domestic price and the imported price. 
There also appears to be a 12-percent inter- 
nal tax. ; 

These are but four of a host of sugar- 
control schemes. I express the definite con- 
viction that our system is a better system 
than any of which I have heard. 

2. The system has made for an extraordi- 
nary stability and evenness of price. 

Since December 31, 1950, there have been 
39 levels of basis price on a 100-pound bag 
of beet sugar in the Chicago-west territory, 
18 below and 17 above the average price of 
$8.40. In this period most of the Korean 
affair occurred and also the high level of 
world price in 1956. During 2 periods in the 
7 years, Cuban sugar to world destinations 
sold for considerably more than if shipped 
to the United States. Of the 39 beet basis 
prices over the 7-year period, 30 of them 
were within 25 cents, or within 3 percent 
plus or minus, of the average price. Consid- 
ering the extremely volatile nature of sugar 
prices, this is an extraordinary record of 
evenness ef price, of price stability. 

Some time ago I analyzed the price 
changes that occurred in the year 1911 when, 
except for. the tariff, everyone was on his 
own in a world melee. In that year the 
New York wholesale price of standard gran- 
ulated sugar was 5 cents a pound on June 29. 
It rose in 11 separate advances to 714 cents 
(an increase of 50 percent) on September 21 
and then declined 11 times until it reached 
54% cents on the following January 11. That 
6-month period with 22 changes in the price 
of sugar and a rise and ensuing decline of 
nearly 50 percent must have given the cham- 
pions of free, unrestricted, and unregulated 
enterprise the opportunity to lick their 
chops. I would venture, however, that it 
must have been a little tough on some of 
the users and the purchasing agents of the 
time. I say that the many fluctuations that 
occurred did not lead to a greater use of 
sugar; on the contrary, that maximum con- 
sumption must have been discouraged. 

3. The price of sugar in the United States 
is lower than in most other countries of the 
world. 

About 2 years ago the Department of Agri- 
culture released a document giving sugar 
prices at retail in cents per kilogram through- 
out the world. Reducing these figures to 
cost in cents per pound at retail, the United 
States price then was 10.42 cents; that of 
Belgium and Luxembourg was 10.66 cents; 
Finland, 12.82 cents; France, 12.18 cents; 


West Germany, 12.53 cents; the Netherlands, - 


9.50 cents; Spain, 12.60 cents; Sweden, 10.35 
cents; United Kingdom, 9.63 cents; Russia, 
116 cents. The Italians paid 18.8 cents and 
the Irish, 8.16 cents. 

That comparative list proves that our 
prices were lower than in wide segments of 
the world. * 

A more valid test of the relative equity of 
our price level is to be found in the number 
of minutes of work required for the average 
factory worker to earn sufficient money to 
buy 1 pound of sugar. These figures are en- 
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lightening. The National Industrial Con. 
ference Board reported last March that & 
took an average factory worker in the Uniteg 
States 3.2 minutes to earn enough to buy a 
pound of sugar. It took a Canadian 34 
minutes; a Dane, 5.9 minutes; a man in the 


United Kingdom, 10 minutes; a Belgian, 12.3 


minutes; a man in France, 19 minutes; g 
West German, 20 minutes; a man in Italy, 
37 minutes; a Russian, 147 minutes. Re. 
member, it took only 3.2 minutes in the 
United States. 

Sugar is one of the cheapest of all foods in 
the United States. It is the American house. 
wife's best buy. 

4. The price of sugar over the years has 
advanced less than is the case with other 
products. 

That statement is usually made in such 
general terms that it seems less significant 
than is really the case. Recently I looked 
back through newspapers of 50.years ago to 
make comparisons of food advertisements in 
papers in my part of the country. In those 
days, $1.00 bought from 17 to 20 pounds of 
sugar, a cost of from 5 to 5.8 cents per 
pound. In our supermarkets today, it costs 
about 11 cents, so the price has increased 
100 percent. 

But let’s take a look at some other fa- 
miliar things. In the good old days, @ 
quart of 9-year-old Kentucky bourbon sold 
for $1.00. I will let you make the compari- 
son with today’s price of your own brand, 
A pound of Horseshoe chewing tobacco cost 
45 cents, today it costs $1.75, an increase of 
289 percent. Lard in the old days cost 8 
cents a pound, it is now 221, cents, up 181 
percent. Porterhouse steak cost 171, cents 
per pound, today’s price is $1.35, an in- 
crease of 694 percent. Flour increased from 
214 cents to 8.2 cents: Double-fold percale 
was up from 5 cents per yard to 59 cents, 
Four pounds of prunes increased from 25 
cents to $1.36. Rolled oats, a quarter would 
have bought 8 pounds, are up to 19 cents a 
pound, an increase of over 500 percent. 

Take what you please—ham, butter, coffee, 
eggs, clothing—comparison shows that sugar 
has gone up substantially less than other 
things. It costs less per unit of energy than 
any other food, and its price has risen less 
than any of the other ingredients used by 
industrial users, with the possible exception 
of water. 

5. The price of sugar in this country over 
recent years has had to absorb very substan- 
tial increases in costs to the sugar producer, 
manufacturer, and refiner. The marvel is 
that the sugar price is not higher. 

I was recently supplied with a very ingen- 
ious pamphlet issued by a union represent- 
ing sugar factory and refinery workers. The 
pamphlet shows that on the eastern seacoast 
refinery wages increased from minimum 
rates of 93 cents and $1.06 per hour in 1947 
to $2.17 per hour at the present time; that 
in the South they increased from 75 and 82 
cents in 1947 to $1.84 and $1.89. There is 
the further astounding statement that “The 
American sugar fringe package is worth 60 
cents per hour,” a cost of pensions and what 
not largely incurred over the last 10 years. 

In the case of my company, the weekly 
earning of the lowest paid factory worker 
during the sugar-making operation last = 


If my friends know what they are 


about, and I am sure they do, the wages and — 
standard of living in Cuba would immedi 


ately be forced downward if that county 
were compelled to receive for its entire crop 
the level of prices that have 

so-called world market in recent weeks. 
All this weight of faet proves the 
ableness of United States sugar 
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There is no warrant for the occasional sug- 
tion that suppliers to this market should 
accept the dumping prices that prevail on 
the world market, the level of which fre- 
quently is below the cost of production of 
much of the sugar sold there. 
6. Our system has continuously made 
available all the sugar we required. 
From time to time we have heard it ar- 
ed that greater quantities should be made 
available for our requirements, that people 
wanted to build up stocks, that consumption 
estimates fixed were too small to permit this. 
That is baloney. Any sugar User can buy 
. today, or could have bought yesterday, any 
quantity of sugar wanted and found a num- 
per of sellers willing to supply it to him. No 
one has been restricted in the quantities of 
sugar he wanted to buy—at least no one has 
peen restricted in his purchases by a lack of 
available sugar. The patent purpose of the 
proposals for greater consumption estimates 
is to collapse the price by the weight of an 
unneeded excess supply. 

It is also to the credit of our system that 

ucers in the supplying areas have known 
quite closely and in advance what their con- 
tribution to this market would be, and have 
been in position, so far as can be done in an 
agricultural business dependent upon weath- 
er, sensibly to forecast their productions. 
Our system has made ample sugar available, 
and the suppliers of the market have had a 
clea¥ picture of what was expected of them, 
to the advantage of their operations. 

7, The domestic sugar industry has not 
been awarded an unwarranted share of the 
national market. 

Comparing the last 3 years, 1955-57, with 
1931-33, the 3 years immediately preceding 
passage of the Jones-Costigan Act, market- 
ing of sugar by primary distributors for con- 
tinental United States consumption is up 
3314 percent, while domestic beet sugar pro- 
duction is up 33 percent. The increase in 
beet sugar has just barely kept pace with 
increased sugar consumption in this coun- 


try. 

The entire domestic industry’s basic per- 
centage of the total consumption in the 
United States at 8,900,000 tons is now 53.33 
percent, with the foreign share 46.67. In 
the 1937 Sugar Act, the domestic industry’s 
percentage was fixed by law at 55.59 and the 
foreign share at 44.41. 

Even under the last revision of the law 
which restored the domestic industry’s right 
to share in increased consumption, the do- 
mestic total is not equal in proportion to 
that fixed by the act of 1937. 

As one looks around the world, a very 
widespread expansion of sugar production is 
being carried out. We read that beet sugar 
factories have been erected in Chile, in Tur- 
key, in Iran; that beet acreage has been in- 
creased in the majority of the countries of 
the European Continent and that a spec- 
_tacular increase is planned in Russia. Cane 
Sugar production has been stepped up in 
Brazil, in Peru, in India, in Africa. 

Some of the worldwide expansion of sugar 
Production has been supported by United 
States funds and assistance. Even those 
G00d at solving puzzles will have trouble 
making sense out of such grants to con- 
struct facilities (purchased from European 
steel and equipment makers) to produce 
Sugar all over the world with the effect of 
Teducing sales by Cuba, one of our great 

ds among the nations. 

In the light of recent expansions else- 
where, the slight of the vise. of a 

quota to the domestic interests serving 
this Nation was a minor change. 

8. It has been said that our sugar system 
has made\for a smaller volume of sales on 

% 4pe Sugar Exchange, and some charge that 
_# encourages the control of supply. 

Tf it be the fact that direct raw sugar pur- 

chases are increasing, I doubt that it can be 
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charged to the sugar system. The same 


thing is. happening with other products. - 


The central livestock markets are complain- 
ing that purchasers are now dealing directly 
with producers to the detriment of the cen- 
tral markets and to the disadvantage of the 
general producer. self in thelimitation of 
the competing demand that otherwise would 
be more intense in the market place. That 
development in the purchase and sale of 
livestock cannot be laid to the sugar system 
or any other system. 

There is a trend toward vertically inte- 
grated concerns with ownership running 
from land through raw factories to refineries. 
The whole Hawaiian industry, in effect, is 
thus integrated, arid not an inconsiderable 
part of Cuban shipments to this country. 
That is not to be laid at the door of the Sugar 
Act. 

There are people who say that any system 
tends to make easier the task of those who 
might wish, and who might have the finan- 
cial ability, to control the raw supply. But 
I think there are just.as many people who 
think that it would be unwise for anyone to 
attempt such a coup because of the fact 
that our sugar system directs admission to 
this country of the supply required to pro- 
duce a price that is fair to both producers 
and consumers. These people say that there 
is evidence that the administrator of our 
system is amply endowed with both legal and 
practical authority to increase supplies to 
prevent exploitation of the American con- 
sumer and that reliance can be placed upon 
powers implicit in the law. 

. 9. The revision of the sugar act as to do- 
mestic area deficit reallocations and the 
market in the Midwest. 

These are popular subjects of discussion 
today in the business. The tendency is to 
regard them as Siamese twins, a wrong as- 
sumption. 

The 1956 amendments gave domestic areas 
the right to supply, in addition to minimum 
quotas, 55 percent of United States consump- 
tion above 8,350,000 tons. It was also pro- 
vided that, if a domestic area was unable to 
fill that portion of its total quota arising out 
of the growth formula, that portion only 
should be reallocated solely to other do- 
mestic areas able to supply the sugar. A 55— 
45 basic division of consumption above 
8,350,000 tons having been determined, why 
should this division not continue to apply to 
a domestic deficit reallocation and why 
should it be considered that imports should 
be enlarged out of the domestic share of the 
growth of the market? 
~ Domestic areas have shared in domestic 
deficits all the way back to 1934: The quan- 
titative difference under the 1951 and 1956 
deficit provisions is not monumental. 

The 1956 revision merely provided that of 
the sugar allotted domestic areas ufider the 
growth principle only domestic areas deficits 
should go to other domestic areas. An 
8,900,000-ton consumption estimate and a 
312,000-ton Puerto Rican deficit have been 
determined, Had the latter been the only 
domestic deficit, reallocation of it under the 
1956 law would give other domestic areas 
22,000 tons more than reallocation under the 
1951 law: ‘That difference is only one-fourth 
of 1 percent of the total consumption esti- 
mate and less than 8 percent of the total 
Puerto Rican deficit. There is also an Ha- 
walian deficit. Cuba’s quota has been in- 
creased by 294,000 tons out of both deficits an 
amount almost equal to the entire Puerto 
Rican shortage. 

It is argued that other domestic areas have 
fallen heir to an unexpected, built-in privi- 
lege out of probable continuance of a Puerto 
Rican deficit. To me, the production of that 
island only a few years ago and the efforts 
now under way there to old-time pro- 
duction make a continued shortage improb- 
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Theti there is comment implying that, be- 
cause of the minor revision in deficit reallo- 
cations, the law is no longer flexible enough 
to permit making sugar available where 
needed, and that there may .not be enough 
sugar for north of Hatteras. It has already 
been demonstrated that the law can make 
possible the placement of sugars where 
needed and in the amount required. That 
it has great flexibility is one of the chief 
virtues of our system. 

This year presents unprecedented devel- 
opments. There are large deficits off both 
east and west coasts. Each presents a dif- 
ferent problem. Not all Puerto Rican sugar 
ever went north of Hatteras. Cane-refin- 
ing units, with facilities built or enlarged 
very recently, are aggressively campaigning 
to expand liquid cane sugar sales in the 
Chicago-West territory (obviously in dis- 
placement of beet sugar). The west coast 
refiner has melted Cuban and Philippine 
raws. Its shipments of raw sugar to a south- 
ern refiner will further change the supply 
picture unless they replace raws that other- 
wise would be consumed out of the Atlantic 
and gulf supply. Over the last 10 years the 
gulf refining industry has increased its melt. 
There is a swelling volume of trucking by 
private and semiprivate operators from coast- 
al points. When the beet industry has a 
big crop that fact is well known. We are 
not able to adjust our production to demand 
by going to a 4-day week. We make under 
contract all the sugar the farmer produces 
on his allotted acreage, under the bounties 
in weather and climate which the good Lord 
dispenses. Once we make it, we have it; 
and once we have it, we sell it. 

I can speak with some feeling with regard 
to the Midwest market because we are the 
only company in the business that sells prac- 
tically all of its production in that area. With 
the unremitting pressure of higher and 
higher costs,“we know that we must obtain 
greater efficiency in our marketing as well as 
in our production. 

The facts which I have mentioned related 
to the question of supply, and other facts, 
may present problems to the Administrator, 
but they are not essentially different from 
the basic problem with which he contended 
in 1957 and which he and his predecessors 
have contended with for a long time. As 
you know, the Administrator is a very tough- 
minded, astute, and ingenious gentleman. 
The law is flexible enough to take care of the 
1958 situation. While it cannot restore a lost 
ability to fill a quota and it cannot un- 
scramble eggs, I believe its Administrator can 
turn out a very palatable omelet. 

In the beginning I confessed to a provin- 
cial attitude; that is, I acknowledged a deep- 
seated loyalty to the beet sugar industry. 
But it is my experience that nearly everyone 
concerned with sugar has a strong allegiance 
to some part, some_phase of the business. 
The sugar business is one of the most com- 
petitive activities of this time. There are 
days when I think it is more competitive than 
all the others. Nevertheless, pride for a 
man’s own outfit does not preclude pride in 
the army. I think our very devotion to our 
own part of the business has strengthened 
the whole industry. More than once there 
has been a general willingness to subordinate 
self-interest to the common good. Our al- 
legiance to the commodity and to the sugar 
business has paved the way in the past and 
will point the way in the future to the pos- 
sibility of consideration and realistic recog- 
nition of the needs and aspirations of other 
groups, particularly of the public whose in- 
terests all of us must continually strive to 
advance and protect; to renewed emphasis 
on technological progress in the field and in 
the factory; to the growing importance of 
meeting the new marketing demands of the 
age; and the development of new uses for 
sugar and its byproducts. 
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At various times in the past, men in this 
room from diverse fields have compromised 
their own ambitions in order to reach a com- 
mon and justifiable end. I feel sure that 
the community of interest among us will 
make possible similar sacrifices; other com- 
promises toward wise judgments in the fu- 
ture. 

We have the honor tonight of having with 
us two men, Chairman Harotp CooLey and 
Senator WALLACE BENNETT, who have not 
only taken a deep and personal interest in 
the sugar system of this country and in the 
interests of all those, including the great 
body of consumers, to whom it is important, 
but whose judgment, knowledge and legisla- 
tive leadership have made for sound and 
constructive solutions of complex problems. 
For all of us, I acknowledge the industry's 
debt to them. 

The pattern has changed in important par- 
ticulars over the 10 years since the Sugar 
Club of New Yurk was formed. There hardly 
has been a dull moment in all that time. I 
believe today more firmly than ever that the 
industry provides a field of opportunity. It 
handles an honest product made by nature 
through the influence of the sun upon a grow- 
ing plant. The product represents the honest 
toil of many people. It adds tremendously 
to the joy of living—to the satisfactions of 
life. We who serve the commodity in one 
form or another have a right to be proud 
of the sugar we handle. 





The Venezuela Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Evening Star has recently con- 
cluded an excellent series of articles 
written by William Hines on Vice Presi- 
dent RicHarp Nrxon’s visit to Venezuela. 
Mr. Hines, in “the Venezuela Story,” 
gives a thorough report on what hap- 
pened, why it happened, and what we 
might expect these incidents to foretell 
for the future. 

I believe it is important to note, as 
Mr. Hines points out, that the attacks 
did not represent the true feelings of the 
majority of the citizens, but were incited 
and carried on by Communists, fellow 
travelers, and their sympathizers. 

I am confident that had it not been for 
Dick Nrxon’s intimate knowledge of the 
machinations of the Communist con- 
spiracy, he and his party would have 
fared much worse than they did; for he 
surprised the Communists and caught 
them off balance on several occasions 
with his quick change of plans. Dick 
Nixon knows that the disciplined Com- 
munist must proceed with an orderly 
plan and that he becomes confused 
when these orderly plans must be altered 
by split-second decisions. 


Personally, I am very proud of the- 


manner in which Dick Nrxon handled 
himself during his entire trip to South 
America in the face of peril and great 
danger not only to himself but Mrs. 
Nixon as well. I am confident the vast 
majority of Americans feel likewise as 
attested to by the unprecedented turnout 
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adult. Unlike a high-school class, however, - 


to meet the Vice President upon his 

return to Washifigton. : 

Tue VENEZUELA STorY—TuHIrTY Hours THaT 
SHOOK THE HEMISPHERE 


(By William Hines) 


On Tuesday, the 13th last, welcoming com- 
mittees were astir early in Caracas, Venezuela. 

All of them. 

At the American Embassy, at*the Govern- 
mental Palace, in the hillside hovels of 
La Guaira and the slums of Catia, at the 
University. City and at Llaguno a Cuartel 
Viejo 18—the Communist Party headquar- 
ters—there was early activity. 

In Bogota, Columbia, 650 miles across the 
Andes to the southwest, farewells had been 
said. RicHarRD M. NrIxon was on his way to 
Caracas. 

In Venezuela’s mushrooming capital of 
1.2 million persons, few were unaware that 
Mr. Nrxon was coming. His arrival had been 
heralded for nearly a fortnight by scrawled 
signs on walls: 

“Fuera Nrxon”—NIxon, go home. 

Some of the signs had been altered to read 
‘“‘Muera Nrxon”’’—Death to NIxon. 

As far as the United States Embassy was 
concerned, all hands were convinced the best 
possible prereception job had been done. But 
there were grave misgivings_on one point. 

About 4 o’clock the previous afternoon a 
member of the Vice President’s party had 
phoned from Bogota and ordered that an 
open car be made available at the airport for 
Mr. Nrxon’s trip into the city. 

“Are you people out of your minds?” was 
the horrified reaction from Caracas. 

The order was repeated: “The Vice Presi- 
dent desires * * *.” 

So that morning of Tuesday, the 13th—the 
Latin American equivalent of unlucky Fri- 
day, the 13th—tthere was a borrowed Chrysler 
convertible parked inconspicuously at the 
airport just in case Mr. Nrxon should insist 
on using it. s 

9:15 A.M. OFF TO THE AIRPORT 


At 9:15 a. m., Lt. Col. Gerald M. Dailey, 
the United States military attaché, picked 
up three Venezuelan officers at the Palacio 
Blanco—Government headquarters. The 
three were to be Mr. Nrxon’s aides while he 
was in Venezuela. One was the personal 
adjutant of Venezuela’s temporary President, 
Rear Adm. Wolfgang Larrazabal Ugueto. 

The four raced down the 13-mile auto- 
pista—the canyon-hopping, mountain-pierc- 
ing superhighway built by the ex-dictator, 
Marcos Perez Jimenez, to connect Maiquetia 
Airport and the city. 

They got to the airport about 9:30. The 
press plane, a Panagra DC-—7, was due about 
10, and Mr. Nrxon’s Air Force DC-6 was 
scheduled on the ground at 11. 

One of the tasks still to be done was the 
checking of the guard of honor—four Vene- 
zuelan battalions, oversize platoons by Amer- 
ican standards. Checking the guard is al- 
ways a last-minute precaution at Maiquetia— 
not for security reasons, but as one old Vene- 


zuela hand explained, because “they can- 


louse those ceremonies up pretty badly.” 

Everything seemed in order, so the officers 
turned attention to the police and the 
motorcade that was to take Mr. Nixon up to 
the city. 

At that moment, there was scant other 
activity at Maiquetia. The Venezuelan air- 
line’s 9:30 nonstop to New York and Pan 
American’s 10 o’clock island hopper to Miami 
had been shooed away early. Except for a 
few bums lolling in the scanty shade, there 
was nothing much doing. 

A handful of Venezuelan newsmen, a pair 
of public-relations men, and some third- 
echelon officials showed up. . 

So, almost unnoticed, did a small knot of 


touring 
they seemed to_be under oe of an 
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they carried signs that said, “Fuera Nixon” 
and “Yanqui imperialismo no,” and other 
banners, furled to conceal the lettering. 

More youths appeared, each in a cluster 
around an adult. The crowd grew imper- 
ceptibly. By quarter to 10 there might have 
been 300. By 10 o’clock the crowd stabilizeq 
at about 500—about 90 percent adolescent, 
10 percent adult. 


The press plane touched down just after 


10. The students gave the Yankee newsmen 
a small reception, almost as if in rehearsa] 
for the big show to come. The banners 


‘ were broken out and youngsters whooped 


and hollered from the airport’s open-air bal- 
cony restaurant for the benefit of the pho- 
tographers, One of the banners was un- 
furled.. It read, in English, “Tricky Dicx, 
go home.” 

An American official remarked to a police 
officer that the reception seemed to be get. 
ting rough. 

“They haven't been able to demonstrate 
for 10 years, you know,” the policeman re- 
plied with a shrug. Up to January 23 Vene- 
zuela had been for a decade in the grip of 
“P. J.’s” dictatorship. 


10:58 A. M.: THE BEGINNING 


At 10:58 the Nixon plane arrived. And 
so began 80 hours that shook the hemisphere, 

As the plane halted 75 yards out from the 
terminal building, the crowd’s emotions 
started to build. A stairway was pushed to 
the plane’s side, the door opened, and Mr. and 
Mrs. NIXON emerged. 

The crowd began to whistle—a noise of 
derision in Venezuela. Some of the demon- 
strators blew on wood-and-rubber razzber- 


. ries—a noise of derision everywhere. Mr. 


Nixon started down the steps. 

A military band crashed into the first note 
of The Star Spangled Banner, an artillery bat- 
tery behind a hillock across the field fired 
the first of a 21-gun salute. The Vice Presi- 
dent halted three steps down from the top. 


“It was then I knew this was no good,” Mr. 


Nixon said later. “It was the first time in 
stops I’ve made in 50 countries where I felt 
that the whole crowd was unfriendly. 

“I always use those moments while they are 
playing the anthem to give the crowd a quick 
case,” he added. 

The roar of the crowd, the whistling, the 
hooting, and the razgzberries continued 
through both the Star Spangled Banner and 
the Venezuelan hymn, which sounds some- 
thing like a slow calypso. ' 

At the end of the music, Mr. and Mrs, 
Nixon went the rest of the way down the 
steps, to be met by Foreign Minister Oscar 
Garcia Velutini and other civilian and mill- 
tary dignitaries. Then he trooped to the line 
of his honor guard and paused a moment to 
chat with a group of airport grease monkeys 
who had congregated at one side of the official 
area. 

“I didn’t say much to them,” Mr. Nixon 
said. “I have no Spanish—just a few words 
of greeting I’ve picked up like ‘buenos dias.’” 

The program called for a few words at 4 


microphone placed on the apron not far 


from the entrance to the terminal. But 
Mr. Nixon decided the background noise was 
too great and 
aid called his attention to the microphone. 

“I believe in taking a crowd like that on,” 


Mr. Nrxon explained later. “But I also be- 


lieve in taking them on on my own terms. 


“Anyway, the spit was beginning to fall.” - 


“] SAW THIS PUNK” - 


Colonel Dailey was one of the early ones 


to notice spitting. 


“I looked up and saw this young punk on 
could.” 





‘ 


his refusal when an” 
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don of soldiers into the airport building. 
The red carpet they walked on lent an in- 
congruous note. 

Inside the building it was quieter, but as 
the ceremonial procession—Mr. and Mrs. 
Nixon at its head—passed into the sunlit 
glare of the airport’s landward side, it found 
itself in the middle of a crowd. The wall of 
the airport building was on one side of them, 
A semicircle of not-very-interested soldiers 
was on the other. There was no other pro- 
tection. 

The howls of the mob. became deafening. 
Someone threw his razzberry at the Vice 
President. Others did the same. 

Then the spitting began again. 

“It was the damnedest thing I ever saw in 
my life,” one witness recalled. ‘There was a 
regular rain of spit coming down on us.” 

“J thought it was a new trick—someone 
busting waterbags on us,” Mr. NIxon recalled 
the other day. 

“My first reaction,” said Colonel Dailey, 
“was: ‘Where is it coming from?’ I looked 
up, but there was no balcony on that side 
of the terminal. Then I saw the people be- 
hind the soldiers. They had cocked their 
heads back and were spitting up into the air. 
They weren't spitting on the soldiers—they 
were spitting over them. I don’t think a 
soldier got hit.” 

TWO INCIDENTS 


The Nixons hurried to their cars. But be- 
fore they could get in two things happened, 
one pleasant, one distressing. 

“That was the nicest thing that happened 
all day,’ a witness said. “A middle-class 
Venezuelan, wearing a liqtelique (a high- 
‘collared white-cotton suit affected by office 
workers) urged his little daughter—maybe 8 
or 9 years old—through the crowd. She 
grinned sheepishly and gave Mrs. Nixon a 
bouquet of roses.” 

The Vice President’s wife had tears in her 
eyes as she bent to kiss her little Venezuelan 
friend. 

An instant later someone grabbed Mrs. 
Nixon’s wrist. Expecting a handshake or 
some other expression of warmth, she turned. 
A coffee-colored Venezuelan glared at her 
and, in painful English he obviously had 
memorized for the occasion, snarled: 

“How about de block boys een Leet-lay 
Rhock?” 

It was not until later that Mrs. Nixon un- 
derstood that she had been asked about last 
year’s Little Rock school integration 
incident. 

Mr. Nixon said nothing about the open car 
as the party ducked through a final shower 
of spittle and got into their limousines for 
the trip into the city. : 

The Venezuelan soldiers looked on impas- 
sively, A sextet of. policemen sat on their 
motorcycles and looked back with mild in- 
terest. They did nothing to disperse a crowd 
that pushed around the Vice President’s car. 

Finally the No. 1 limousine, containing 
Mr. Nixon, Dr. Garcia Velutini, the Foreign 
Minister; Lt. Col. Vernon Walters, Mr. Nrxon’s 
interpreter, and a secret service man, inched 
‘forward. The policemen started moving, too, 
‘but they were impeded somewhat by a truck 
full of newsmen and photographers, Ameri- 
can and Venezuelan. ‘ 


11:21 A. M.: TENSE TRIP 


The caravan picked up speed, whisked 
sthrough the tollgate onto the autopista and 
for Caracas. The time was 11:21. 
As the cavalcade moved uphill, the lead 
Car contained two pale-faced, tight-lipped 
men, Mr. Nixon was trying to make the best 
of a bad situation. ‘Dr. Garcia Velutini, 
aghast, embarrassed, horrified, was trying to 
wipe the spittle off the suit and face of his 
8 guest witha handkerchief. 
_.“I told him that the fact such a demon- 
stration had occurred was a distressing 
mn: Mr. Nrxow said. “But I added that 
* right of free speech is something that 


Sad - 
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should always be guarded. Speaking is al- 
ways good, I said, but violence and inciting 
to violence—the possibility of mob action— 
must be controlled or a nation can have no 
freedom.” 

In the car behind, Mrs. Nixon and Sefiora 
de Garcia, the Foreign Minister’s wife, 
chatted nervously. 

A few cars back, Colonel Dailey, in his 
blunt New England Irish fashion, was de- 
manding to know what kind of Army the 
Venezuelans thought they had. His Gaelic 
temper was not improved by the fact that 
carloads of rowdies were cruising alongside 
the convoy, shouting, jeering, and displaying 
Placards reading “Fuera” (get out) and pro- 
claiming that Mr. Nrxon was a "tiburon’’—a 
shark. 

The tense trip up the autopista ‘was not 
fast enough to suit most of the riders. The 
stake body truck carrying the press regulated 
the speed of the convoy by its position at the 
head. What had been ordered was a truck 
capable of 55 miles an hour. What had been 
delivered was one with a top speed of 55 
kilometers—about 35 miles. 

It took a little better than half an hour 
to climb the 3,000-foot-high slope that sepa- 
rates Caracas from the seashore. So it was 
about noon when the convoy swooped off 
the autopista and into the streets of the 
working-class suburb of Catia. 


NOON: TOUGH GUYS 


Noon in Caracas is the time of one of the 
four daily traffic jams. The capital still 
knocks off for a 2-hour lunch-with-siesta 
at home. 

Tuesday was no exception. In fact, in 
Catia and along the Avenida Sucre leading to 
thie center of town, there were a few more 
people and cars than normal. 

The center island of the six-lane Avenida 
Sucre was jammed with screaming Vene- 
zuelans. These were not the students who 
greeted Mr. Nixon at the airport. These 
were hardy, unshaven bravos of the work- 
ers’ quarters and the hillside slums. These 
were the men who traditionally riot for fun 
and profit at the drop of a sombrero, 

Despite the traffic jam, the convoy pro- 
ceeded nicely along the Avenida Sucre until 
a choque—a stoppage of traffic—occurred. 
A crowd rushed up to the Vice President’s car 
and started banging on the lefthand win- 
dows. One window broke end the interpre- 
ter, Colonel Walters, felt the sting of a splin- 
ter of glass as it cut his lip. 

Secret Service men leaped out and started 
elbowing the bravos back. Two of the Secret 
Service men carried out from in front of the 
car a youngster who had lain down to pre- 
vent the car’s moving. Then the convoy re- 
sumed its progress. ° . 

A few moments later there was a second 
choque—one caused, according to Ameri- 
cans in Caracas, by an accident, but accord- 
ing to Mr. Nixon and members of his party, 
by design. 

“It was no accident,” the Vice President 
said. “There were two trucks. They col- 
lided and the drivers just walked away,” 


This time the mob went wild. Screaming, 
‘beating on the halted lead-car with sticks, 
pieces of scrap iron and brickbats, howling 
the foul imprecations which abound in the 
Spanish language, spitting, throwing rocks, 
the bravos tried to get into the Nrxown car. 

In the last car in the convoy, Mr. Nrxon’s 
secretary, Rose Woods, suffered a slight 
facial cut from window glass shattered by 
a rock. 

No one to whom this reporter talked, from 
the Vice President of the United States to 
the etary General of the Venezuelan 
Communist Party, seriously doubts that at 
this moment the mob was completely out of 
hand. It can be said categorically that if 
Vice President Nrxon had been riding in an 
open car, or if the mob had ripped open one 
of the Cadillac’s dpors—or if a Secret Service 
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man had fired on the attackers—Mr. NIxon 
would be dead today. 

Morris Rosenberg, Associated Press repre- 
sentative in Caracas, was_within a few feet 
of the Nixon car. 

“I wondered what to do,” he recalled. “I 
thought a tragedy was developing before my 
eyes. I wanted to leap in and help save 


the Secret Service could take care of the 
affair without my help.” 

Somehow, in that moment of supreme con- 
fusion, the tide turned. The choque was 
cleared. The Nixon limousine cut around 
the press truck and the convoy proceeded. 

At this point, the worst was over. The 
most terror-laden moment of the 30 hours 
had passed. But the confusion of that time 
on the Avenida Sucre was so great that no 
unified, coherent story of what happened can 
be synthesized. The men inside the car tell 
a story that does not jibe with what wit- 
nesses outside tell. This is understandable, 
the two groups were, essentially, witnesses to 
different events. 

This, however, can be stated with cer- 
tainty: The real heroes of the Avenida Sucre 
were the men of Mr. Nrxon’s Secret Service 
guard. Playing their parts by ear in an un- 
imaginably confused and dangerous situa- 
tion, they were living examples.of what Mr, 
Nixon meant when he said at his press con- 
ference a few hours later: 

“It’s harder on you to keep your temper 
than to lose it.” 


12:15 P. M.? PANTEON 


“ A block or so fafther on, the cavalcade, 
now beginning to disintegrate, moved into 
the Avenida Urdaneta and passed in front of 
the Palacio Blanco, headquarters of the rul- 
ing junta of Venezuela. The next scheduled 
stop was the Panteon, the resting place of 
Liberator Simon Bolivar. It was just about 
12:15. 

The Urdaneta is about as out of place ‘in 
its setting as a street could be. Broad and 
glossy, it runs through a section of town so 
ancient that most of the side streets have no 
names and are only one-car wide and the 
buildings turn their backs on the sidewalks 
and look introspectively into patios. 

The Panteon is up just such a side street. 
You turn left where the Urdaneta passes the 
Santa Capilla corner and drive up:a gentle 
grade through an ever-narrowing way past 
esquinas—corners—named Jesuitas, Tienda 
Honda, and Puente Trinidad. Then you 
come to the Panteon. 

Any noontime it is a tight squeeze going 
from Santa Capilla to the Panteon. This 
time it was worse. The street was packed 
with rowdyish, banner-carrying youngsters— 
perhaps from 13 to 23 in age. Storekeepers, 
always alert to trouble, had shuttered their 
stores and gone home. 

Mr. Nixon re¢alls the scene: 

“We started up this street: Our 6 police- 
men had dwindled to 2. I saw what was 
ahead and made my decision. I told the 
driver, through my interpreter, to turn right 
at the next corner. 

“The Foreign Minister said, ‘We can’t do 
this; we are going to the Panteon.’ 

“I told him it was important to get away, 


‘to go some place where they wouldn’t know 


we'd be.” 

The lead car turned right, went a few 
blocks down to where stores were open and 
people were milling around looking with 
friendly curiosity at the damaged limousine. 
Mr. Nrxon got out, looked at the car, and 
then told the driver to go to the Embassy 
residence on a hill in the Las Lomas suburb 
a couple of miles to the east. He canceled a 
scheduled appearance at the Circulo Mili- 
tar—the plush national officers’ club where 
he was to have stayed—and moved in in- 
stead with the Ambassador, Edward J. 
Sparks. 
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REAR GUARD 


Six cars back, Colonel Dailey and his Vene- 
zuelan colleagues had long since lost sight 
of Mr. Nrxon’s limousine. They beat their 

’ way as best they could toward the Panteon, 
where—as far as they knew—the next en- 
gagement was die to take place. 

The crush was too great to approach the 
Panteon frontally, so the military men 

a. threaded their way through the little side 

streets and approached from the rear. As it 
was, they made the last three blocks on foot 
through a crowd of about 6,000 persons. 

The American Naval attaché, Comdr. Louis 
Scliris, and M. Sgt. Paul Tomasack from 
Colonel Dailey’s office, were at a nearby 
flower shop meanwhile picking up the 
wreath Mr. NIxon was supposed to put on 
Bolivar’s tomb, 

All the military men arrived at the Panteon 
about the same time. The place was a sham- 

e bles. The supposed patriots—guarding the 
sacred tomb from the yanqui enemy—had 
run wild. They had hoisted a black flag of 
mourning. They had draped anti-American 
slogans across its front. They had befouled 
its steps with garbage. 

Then this happened—an accurate account 
(barring the tone of its words) which ap- 
peared in the Communist paper, Tribuna 
Popular: 

“A little fruck rode up, carrying members 
of the American military mission with a 
wreath of flowers. They were going to take 
the flowers inside between ranks of police. 

“The multitude surged toward the truck 
and a valorous girl, easily recognizable as a 
student of the Andres Bello High School be- 
cause of her red-and-white uniform, 
jumped into the truck, seized the wreath 
and carried it back among the students 
where it was torn to pieces.” 

As Colonel Dailey and the Venezuelans ap- 
peared, Commander Scliris and Sergeant 
Tomasack left, their mission unfulfilled. 
The four officers from the convoy were not 
sure yet what had happened—though it was 
obvious Mr. Nixon would never get inside 
the Panteon. 

“We walked down between the police,” 
Colonel Dailey said. ““The crowd was seream- 

~ing at us. They were shouting horrible 
things at the Venezuelans and telling me, 
‘Come on, you North American fairy, come 
out, damn you, and fight like a man—we’'ll 
tear you to pieces.’ ” 

J. Alan Coogan, a Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
can who works for the Creole Petroleum 
Corp., filled in what the crowd was shouting 
at the Venezuelan officers. ‘“‘They were call- 
ing them ‘Vendepatria,’” he said. » That 
means traitor. 

Then the crowd started throwing things. 
From somewhere they got sticks about an 
inch in diameter and a yard long. These 
they broke in two to make jagged missiles 
about 18 inches long, and hurled them at 
the beleaguered officers. 

“One hit me,” Colonel Dailey said. “It 

my eyes.” ~ 

The four extricated themselves and went 
to the nearby San Carlos barracks. An hour 
later, they left the downtown area. 


ORDER AND DIGNITY 


; To quote the Communist paper again: 
F “At 12:30 it was announced that the dem- 
onstrators had won a victory: the footsteps 
of Nrxon would not defile the sacred pre- 
cincts where repose the ashes of the 
liberator. 
“Little by little, in order and dignity, the 
demonstration dissolved.” 
re The rest of the convoy, separated as was 
ig Colonel Dailey’s from the lead car, had 
headed for the Circulo Militar across town. 
At the Circulo it was announced that the 
“i Vice President had gone instead to Ambassa- 
Be dor Sparks’ residence in Las Lomas, 
The rest of Mr. Nrxon’s elaborate program 
was called off. He received the apologies of 


didn’t hurt me, but I was worried about. 
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the government junta headed by Admiral 
Larrazabal, who earlier had assured the 
people that he would never order troops to 
fire on Venezuelans. Then the Vice Presi- 
dent received the press in a lengthy and 
by-and-large sympathetic press conference. 

A few plug-uglies had made a reconnais- 
sance tour of Las Lomas earlier in the day 
and had given up any thought of highjinks 
at the Embassy residence. Situated on a 
hill, the mansion was too easily defensible 
to be susceptible to trouble. 

So the bravos went downtown and 
smashed street lights and windows along the 
Urdaneta and tried to loot a few small shops 
in the section known as El Silencio, behind 
the famous twin towers. that dominate 
Caracas’ skyline. 

A few were rounded up by city police—for 
looting, not for demonstrating. One of the 
arrested men was the son of Jovito Villalba, 
head of the left-wing but non-Communist 
political. party Union Republicana Demo- 
cratica. The younger Villalba is a Commu- 
nist. 

Business went on throughout the night at 
the Embassy residence. And there was busi- 
ness, too, at the Palacio Blanco, where Ad- 
miral Larrazabal called in the Defense Minis- 
ter, Col. Jesus Maria Castro Leon, and put 
Mr. Nrxon’s safety in his hands. 

“I will undertake the task on these terms 
only,” the Defense Minister said. “If any- 
one gets in my way, I will shoot to kill with- 
out warning.” 

Admiral Larrazabal agreed, thus reneging 
on his no-shooting promise to the street 
mobs. 

The Nixon party was split on what to do 
next. Some of his advisers wanted him to 
leave as soon as possible. Others wanted him 
to stick it out until his planned 12:30 a. m. 
Thursday departure, , 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 14, 10:30 A. M.: PHONE CALL 


About 10:30 Wednesday morning, just as 
Mr. Nixon was beginning to receive the em- 
barrassed personal apologies of students and 
intellectuals, there was a phone call from 
Washington. It was President Eisenhower. 

The two talked privately for about 20 min- 
utes. Then Mr. Nixon went back to his 
meetings. 

About half an hour later the Vice President 
suddenly said he thought he ought to go 
back to the States. Half past 1 would be a 
good time to go, he thought. 

Just at this moment, an invitation ar- 
rived from the Palacio Blanco. The junta 
wanted Mr. Nrxon to be its guest at luncheon, 
and would assure his safety. 

“What turned the trick,” a close associate 
said, “was that the junta members told the 
Vice President the Government would fall if 
he rejected the invitation.” 

The invitation was accepted, and Mr. 
Nrxon was spirited across town to the Cir- 
culo Militar. At about the same time, two 
Venezuelan Government DC-3 airplanes were 
fiown into the light-plane airport of La 
Carlota, in the eastern part of the.city. 
The plan was to fly the Vice President ‘to 
Maiquetia rather than risk a ride through 
town. 

“I refused to go out that way,” Mr. Nixon 
explained, “because I recalled that the dic- 
tator, Perez Jimenez, had fied from that air- 
port. I wasn’t going to have it said that 
Nrxon took Perez Jimenez’ way out.” 

Cal. Castro Leon agreed with Mr. Nrxon’s 
decision, and pledged on his life that the 
Vice President would be safe. 


4 P. M. GOODBYS 


At 4 o’clock the Vice Presidential party ~ 


said its goodbys at the Circulo Militar. 
About 15 minutes later Mr. Nrxon and the 
others got into limousines and started to 
Maiquetia. 

The way was well prepared. A few min- 
utes earlier, troops had roared through the 
streets in armored cars, flushing coveys of 
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curious at corners along the Avenidas Uy. 
daneta and Sucre, shooting prophy; 
doses of tear gas here and there into street. 
corner gatherings. . 

“It was a ghost city,” the Vice President 
said. “I noticed people holding handker. 
chiefs over their noses, and thought it wag 
a& new way to express their contempt for 
me. 

“Later I found out about the tear gas.” 

Caraquenos had never seen such a show 
of force since the days of dictator Pere, 
Jimenez. Of old, bitter experience 
knew what to do when the tanks roareg 
into town. They fied for cover. 

The Nixon convoy screamed along at mile. 
a-minute speed. Careening onto the super. 
highway, the convoy took the lefthand lane 
to avoid running beneath the cliffs where 
boulders might be rolled down. There was 
no danger from oncoming traffic, because 
except for the Nixon cavalcade, no - wheel 
moved on the autopista for more than an 
hour that afternoon. 

At Maiquetia, Col. Castrd Leon had done 
his work well. .No.one without a good, solid 
reason for being there was within a mile of 
the airport. 

The Nixon party’s cars squealed to a stop. 
The Vice President, Mrs. Nixon, and the 
others got out. They walked to the official 
plane, which had been under close guard all 
night. After some brief farewells they got 
into the plane and waved a last goodby. 

The door closed, the engines revved up 
and the big craft rolled out to the end of 
the runway. The nervous five-man junta, 
the Foreign Minister, and the relieved Col, 
Castro Leon stood silently watching wsitil 
the plane’s wheels left the ground. 


5:09 P. M.: THE END 


The time was 5:09 p.m. It had been 90 
hours and 11 minutes since Mr. Nrxon’s 
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plane had landed. Those 30 hours may have r 
changed the course of American Pa via 1i 
a-viz the Latin Republics. ¥ 
By 6 o’clock, Caracas was quiet and pais i 
ful. There wasn’t a sign of military actiy- 0 
ity. Only a few broken windows and street W 
lamps along the Urdaneta and in E! Silen- i 

cio—and a few roughtly painted scrawls— 
“FPuera Nixon”—remained to remind Vene- ss 
zuelans of an ugly and almost tragic time. u 
eons di 
THe VeNnezveta Story, TI—Nixon Ron _ 
PLANNED, BUT Not JusT By REps . 

The 30 hours that shook the hemisphere— 
the ordeal of Vice President and Mrs. Nixon ‘ob 
at Caracas, Venezuela, 6n May 13 and j4— — ca 
did not happen spontaneously. ic: 
Nor was it something arranged by the Com- ~ ne 
munists and the Communists alone. The an 
Communists’ activity in the anti-Nimov Ve 
buildup was part . the story, to be sue~ 
but only part. m 
Had the good iaslatutbce policy been as good — an 
and as neighborly—and as mutual—as many. el 
American politicians like to pretend, Mt. ba 
Nixon would have been received with roe — ] 
petals instead of rocks, with “Vivas” instead La 
of “Fueras.” Unfortunately, the fact is that an 
latent anti-Americanism ts about as lea 
in Latin America as latent anti-Semitism 6 — im 
in Russia. est 
It is not always on the surface, but t © pre 
does not take much to bring it into view wh 
Politicians can usé it and do when n ing 

to divert blame from themselves for 

chronic misery of the masses. Other i 7 
cians, particularly those of the far left, u bu 
it for other, equally selfish, reasons. 2 har 
THE GROUNDWORK WAS DONE a 
There was no doubt, 2 weeks before ™ ¥ 
Nrxon’s arrival in Caracas, that he was hig 
to be the guest of honor at a rough I all 
tion. The-leftist is to 8a od 
press which is read by 75 percent 6 and 


literate Venezuelans—did a lot of 
work to build up interest in the Nixon 
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The anti-Nixon campaign in the news-" 
papers and the scrawis on the walls and 
pets of Caracas were outward manifesta- 
tions of preparation. But they were not the 
only ones. Perhaps, in a sense, they were 
not even the most important. 

A lot of study by a lot of people in 
Venezuela has gone into the question of who 
had personal responsibility for the airport 
and Panteon incidents. For the most part, 
this work has been fruitless. — 

It is known, however, that adult uni- 
yersity students were the sparkplugs of both 
demonstrations. Students at the Central 
University of Venezuela in Caracas range in 
age from 20 to 30 or above. They are ma- 
ture for the most part. Many of them work 
for a living in addition to studying, and 
many of them are intensely interested in 
politics. 

At the university, there are organized 
youth groups representing the Communist 
Party, the left wing Accion Democratica and 
the Union Republicana Democratica, also a 
leftish party. The fortnight before Mr. 
Nrxon’s arrival, there were many meetings 
held openly by these youth groups. On the 
agenda was the Nixon visit. 

A lot of cross-pollenization takes place 
among the student groups. Not only are 
some students members of more than one 
organization, but the united-democratic- 
front concept is well developed at the uni- 
versity as elsewhere in Venezuela. 

The meetings and the interparty con- 
sultations can be given much of the credit— 
or blame—for what happened at the airport 
and at the tomb of Liberator Sim6n Bolivar. 
The worst incident of all—the riot on the 
Avenida Sucre that almost cost the life of 
the Vice President—was another matter. 


ROUGHNECKS 


If the Sucre incident was formally orga- 
nized at all—and there is some reason to be- 
lieve it was spontaneous—the Communists 
were behind it. There is no reason to be- 
lieve, however, that the Communists seri- 
ously wanted to have Mr. Nrxon killed. That 
would not have served their propaganda ob- 
jectives best. 

The Avenida Sucre mob was made up of 
roughnecks rather than students. Many of 
those pounding on Mr. NIxon’s car were 
doing it for kicks, not for politics. They 
might have done the same to Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev if he had visited Caracas and 
the opportunity had arisen. 

The most obvious part of the anti-Nixon 


’ buildup, of course, was the fantastic press 


campaign. The newspapers, weekly period- 
icals and satire sheets used—or abused—their 
new-found freedom to whip up sentiment 
among the more-or-less literate segment of 
Venezuela's body politic. - 

Much was made by editorialists and com 
Mmentators of the fact that Mr. Nixon was 
arriving in the Venezuelan capital on martes 
el triece—Tuesday the 13th, the traditional 

bad-luck day south of the Rio Grande. 
May Day, which is the Latin American 
Day, was the kickoff time for the 
anti-Nixon campaign. Red-tinged labor 
leaders called for proletarian unity against 
(meaning United States inter- 
ests) and oligarchy (meaning mainly the 
 psredein industrialist o Mendoza, 
su uently resigned from the govern- 

ing junta). : * 
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out by later events—predicted a huge anti- 
Nixon demonstration in other parts of Latin 
America, and left the impression that more 
and better trouble would be desirable in 
Venezuela. 

Other papers were busy, too. Newspapers 
in the interior—which in Venezuela means 
everywhere but Caracas—were banging the 
drums on local grievances. These included 
petroleum import cutbacks (featured in the 
Maracaibo area), grievances against the 
United States Steel Corp.’s Orinoco Mining 
Co. (featured in Bolivar State in the iron- 
mining country) and false reports of a 
planned takeover by United States chemical 
interests at a government-built petrochemi- 
cal plant (featured in Yaracuy and Carabobo 
States west of Caracas). 

All over the country, and in organs of all 
shades of opinions, there were articles link- 
ing Mr. Nixon with the ousted dictator, Mar- 
cos Perez Jiminez, and FBI Chief J. Edgar 
Hoover with the exiled hatchetman of the 
old regime, Pedro Estrada. 4 . 

It is hard to sue for libel in Venezuela, 
and an additional safety edge used by news- 
Papers is to have editorial attacks signed by 
their writers. This way, if there is a suit, 
the writer and not the paper is stuck. Conse- 
quently; some pretty irresponsible things are 
said in the Venezuelan press. Also, it is not 
unusual to see the name of a leading Com- 
munist signed to the top editorial in a non- 
Communist paper. 

BUSY PAINTBRUSHES 


The men with the paintbrushes were busy 
in Caracas, too. Red letters 2 feet high were 
daubed on walls, parapets, and underpasses 
calling on Mr. Nrxon to go home, drop dead, 
take his imperialist Yankee thieves and mur- 
derers home with him, and asking pointed 
questions about Little Rock. 

The publicity barrage built to a crescendo 
in the weekend just preceding Mr. Nrxon’s 
visit. Signs originally reading “Fuera 
Nrxon”—Nrxon go home—were altered to 
read “Muera Nrxon”—Nixon drop dead. In 
an untranslatable play on words, the Com- 
munist paper used Mr. Nrxon’s name to get 
across the idea that “Good neighbors are 
neither good nor neighbors.” 

In a more soberminded vein, newspapers of 
the non-Communist left warned of the se- 
vere consequences of continuing American oil 
cutbacks and expressed distress over the vio- 
lent anti-Nixon outburst at San Marcos 
University in Lima, Peru. 

The humor magazines, liberated only in the 
last 5 months from severe restrictions on 
their bitter satire, had a field day. One sug- 
gested that the Nixon incident at Lima had 
occurred because the Vice President had con- 
fused San Marcos University with the home 
of “my old friend, Marcos”—meaning Perez 
Jimenez. 

Comodin—the little conic strip character 
followed closely by readers of the leading 
humor sheet Dominguito—was pictured read- 
ing a paper announcing Mr. Nrxon’s forth- 
coming arrival, and then running to an 
American friend to ask how one says in 
English, “Welcome” and “Go home.” 

PACKAGE OF HATE 
Not all was humor in the left-oriented 
“Dominguito, however. The center spread of 
two pages contained the following items: 

A bitter denunciation, in Spanish, of 
American policy, with a headline in English 
reading “Mister Nrxon, go home.” 

A photograph of a Negro lynching (ap- 
parently taken many™years ago in the 
United States South) entitled in English 
“American Way of Living,” and atcom- 
panied by a poem in Spanish expressing 
revulsion at Mr. Nrxon’s proposed visit. 

the imperial Roman 
wolf, labeled United States of America. 
suckling the dictators of Cuba, the Domini- 
can Republic and Paraguay and captioned 
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in Spanish, “A New Empire in Latin Amer- 
ica.” 

A call by an aged Venezuelan general for 
a demonstration by Students against the 
American visit. 

A few fillers poking fun at American cus- 
toms, and—incongruously—an advertise- 
ment for the Central Venezuelan Bank filled 
out the page. 

NIXON WITH FANGS 


The Communist weekly devoted virtually 
all its 24 tabloid pages to a denunciation of 
Mr. Nrxon, the United States and pro-Amer- 
ican elements in Venezuela. Its front page, 
showing the Vice President with his teeth 
retouched into fangs to make him look like 
a beast, is reproduced with this article. 

Also on page 1 of Tribuna Popular. were 
8 questions to the Vice President of the 
United States. They included such matters 
as United States relations with dictators; 
petroleum restrictions; yankee imperialism; 
Little Rock; denial of visas to so-called 
intellectuals; atomic tests; intervention by 
United States business interests, and the 
purely synthetic question of equal pay for 
equal work in United States and Venezu- 
elan oil fields. 

Mr. Nixon was referred to in the caption 
under his picture as “Tricky Dick”—an ap- 
pellation that turned up on signs in the 
crowds that hooted at him on his arrival. 

In all manner of left-wing papers, pointed 
remarke were made about “piedras’”—rocks. 

It was small wonder then, that when 
Mr. Nrxon reached Caracas at 10:58 a. m., 
on that bad-luck Tuesday the 13th, he re- 
ceived the most hostile reception he had 
ever experienced. 5 





THE VENEZUELA Story, IlI—Uncte Sam Is 
CHOSEN THE No. 1 SCAPEGOAT 


When the shock and shame of the Avenida 
Sucre attack on Vice President Nixon last 
May 13 came home that night to the people 
of Caracas, they started looking around for 
@ scapegoat. 

As a Venezuelan newspaperman remarked, 
“Since the January revolution (ousting Dic- 
tator Marcos Perez Jimenez) there has been 
a kind of reverse McCarthyism down here. 
It’s unpopular to be anti-Communist.” Con- 
sequently, no politico was prepared to place 
blame where much, but not all, of it be- 
longed—at the door of Llaguno a Cuartel 
Viejo 18, headquarters of the Venezuelan 
Communist Party. 

It was well into Thursday, May 15, before 
anything approaching unanimity on the 
placing of the blame was manifested. Until 
then, public feeling was best indicated by a 
comic strip in the satirical weekly Domin- 
guito, which is reproduced with this ar- 
ticle. It shows a little typical Venezuelan 
office worker carrying a sign in an anti- 
Nixon demonstration, blowing Bronx cheers 
and tossing rocks and vegetables. In the 
final panel, Comodin piously tells a news- 
paper reporter: 

“I repudiate the attitude of the rock- 
throwing students.” 

BLAME UNCLE SAM 


When finally a scapegoat was chosen, it 
turned out to be an old character named 
Uncle Sam. His sin: Imperialism. 

A minor goat was Col. Miguel de la Rosa, 
governor of the federal district, who was 
bounced unceremoniously the weekend after 
Mr. Nrxon departed. Like Uncle Sam, Col. 
de la Rosa was essentially an innocent by- 
stander; and—as one wiseacre said in the 
public prints—“it seems as if one of the 
rocks thrown at Nrxon hit De la Rosa.” 

The people of Venezuela and the primar- 
ily leftwing press conveniently forgot that 
the official representative of a great foreign 
power had been put in peril of his life by a 
mob. The playing down of the Avenida 
Sucre incident in the Communist weekly 
Tribuna Popular was in sharp contrast “to 
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that paper’s featuring of the noisy but es- 
sentially nonviolent demonstration at Mai- 
quetia airport and the tomb of Simdén 
Bolivar. 

TROOPS BIG ISSUE 

What was featured in all elements of the 
press, including the conservative El Uni- 
versal, was the fact that troops had been 
sent to the Caribbean. This—yanqui imper- 
ialism—was something that newspaper read~ 
ers could understand far better than eco- 
nomic issyes like oil restrictions. 

Yas tropas—the troops—became a sort of 
King Charles’ head in the week after Mr. 
Nrxon’s departure. Any question about Ven- 
ezuelan policy, politics, economics or good 
manners was answered by: 

From the point of view of officials in 
Washington, the troop move probably was a 
necessary one. But as viewed from the 
south by Americans and pro-United States 
Venezuelans alike, dispatch of the Marines 
and paratroopers was questionable, and an- 
nouncement of the move was worse. 


NIXON OFFERS BALM 


That the American community - regarded 
the announcement as an act of unwisdom 
was evidenced by the fact that within an 
hour after the news was received in Caracas, 
Mr. Nrxon and Ambassador Edward J. Sparks 
jointly issued a communique. Aimed di- 
rectly at the big, influential, leftwing morn- 
ing papers of Caracas, the Nixon-Sparks 
statement expressed full confidénce in the 
Venezuelan Government’s ability to control 
the situation. 

Even this quick countermove did not pla- 
cate Venezuelan publie opinion. The pink 
and red press waved the bloody shirt to such 
effect that probably the majority of Vene- 
zuelans who can read seriously believe today 
that a United States invasion was imminent 
the night of May 13. 

It is known positively that this decision 
was taken without consultation by Wash- 
ington with anyone on the scene in Cara- 
cas—including Mr. NIxon. 

Opposition of American Officials and busi- 
nessmen was based on their feeling that no 
Venezuelan Government could possibly sur- 
vive a requested invasion, and that few 
American citizens would survive an unre- 
quested one. 

BIG ARGUMENT FOR REDS 


In short, most Americans in Venezuela be- 
lieved Washington at that moment was 
speaking loudly and carrying a big stick it 
was not prepared to use. And in the long 
run, the troop move gave the leftwing 
press a plethora of propaganda material. 

Tribune Popular, the Communist weekly, 
published on Saturday after Mr. Nrxon’s 
visit a full-page chronology (apparently ac- 
curate in content if not context) of 152 
years of American imperialism, aggression, 
and intervention in Latin America. 

A leftwing non-Communist periodical 
published a cartoon characterizing the troops 
incident as a rock thrown at Venezuela in 
revenge for the rocks heaved at the Vice 
President. 

By the end of the week, the idea that 
United States imperialism was the issue had 
been so solidly implanted in the Venezuelan 
mind that even the conservative and re- 
spectable newspaper, El Universal, was cas- 
ually referring in its news columns to the 
repudiation last Tuesday of Mr. Nrxon. 

There were, from the Venezuelan view- 
point, many more legitimate issues that 
could have been used to stir up anti-United 
States sentiment. They were more complex 
than imperialism, however; harder for the 
man-in-the-street to understand. They had 
been used prior to the Nixon visit. As it 
turned out, they were almost forgotten once 
the troops issue was raised. 


THE JIMENEZ ISSUE 


#The most outstanding of these issues re- 
yolved around Gen. Marcos Perez Jimenez 
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” May 13 possible and have beclouded the fy. 


an dhis hatchetman, Pedro Estrada. Perez 
Jimenez, the ex-dictator, and Estrada, the ex- 
police chief, oppressed Venezuela for 10 years 
and finally found refuge after the revolution 
of January 23 in the United States. 

Perez Jimenez was the recipient, while still 
in office, of a medal from the United States 
Government and his regime was praised 
warmly by Secretary of State Dulles for its 
model attitude toward foreign business. Es- 
trada was trained in police work in the 
United States and was the addressee of a 
cordial letter—intercepted by Communists 
in Caracas after his departure—from the 
former United States Ambassador to Vene- 
zuela. 

As long as Perez Jimenez was in power, 
Venezuela’s oil exports to the United States 
remained high, but recession conditions in 
the United States brought about oil cut- 
backs, the latest of which took place under 
the postrevolutionary junta. Further re- 
strictions were feared by the Venezuelans, 
who up to now really have been hurt more 
in their pride than in their pocketbook. 

All this seemed to add up. in the Vene- 
zuelan mind, long before Mr. Nixon got to 
Caracas, to mean that the United States 
preaches democracy but prefers to do busi- 
ness with dictators and mouths slogans 
about free-world cooperation but punishes 
nations which throw off the yoke of 
tyranny. 

REASON UNAVAILING 

These issues had such a high emotional 
content that no measure of reasoned expla- 
nation availed. In private conversations, 
Americans have tried to explain that while 
Venezuelan oil cutbacks represent no more 
than 2 or 3 days output a month, oil wells 
in Texas are shutdown for about 20 days 
every month. The Venezuelan attitude on 
the subject of restrictions seems to be, 
“Don’t confuse me with facts; my mind is 
made up.” 

Mr. Nrxon tried to-explain about the 
medal for Perez Jimenez at his press con- 
ference—-that the medal was really awarded 
to the nation and not to the man. He 
might as well have saved his breath. On 
the subject of Mr. Dulles’ praise of Venezu- 
ela as a model for others, he did save his 
breath, simply failing to answer that part 
of a two-part question. 

On the question of asylum, Mr. Nrxon 
explained that both Perez Jimenez and Es- 
trada are subject to extradition if the Ven- 
ezuelan junta proceeds legally against them. 
The fact that not a move has been made 
against either man in the 5 months since 
January 23 is completely overlooked by the 
Venezuelan press and public. ~ 


BOLIVAR INJECTED INTO IT 


While voices of reason remained unheard, 
the voice of Simén Bolivar, the Liberator, 
rang through the land. Dredged up by a 
Communist editorialist, Servando Garcia 
Ponce, was this quotation from Bolivar, pub- 
lished first in Tribuna Popular and else- 
where later: 

“The United States seems destined by 
Providence to bring misery to the Americas 
in the name of liberty.” 

The goat, by the middle of last week, had 
been nominated, elected, and installed, 
Much of the campaign had been carried out 
by the small, efficient, and active Commu- 
nist Party nominally headed by Dr. Gustavo 
Machado. 

But it could never have succeeded with- 
out the active aid of non-Communist politi- 
cos who—ignoring the fact that the grave- 
yards of East Europe are full of people who 
collaborated with the Reds—firmly believe 
they can use the Communists as a stepping 
stone to power and dump them later. 
THE VENEZUELA Story, IV—CoMMUNIST TRADE 

On NUISANCE VALUE 

In evaluating today the conditions in 

Venezuela that made the anti-Nixon riots of 








ture of that country, many persons are jn. | 
clined to credit the Communists with to 
much power. 

It is not power that the Venezuelan Com. 
munist Party has—-or, possibly, even seeks, 
It is nuisance value. 

And nuisance value the Communists jn 
Caracas have in good supply. They proyeq 
that in the fortnight before Vice President 
Nixon arrived. They will prove it in the 
months ahead, while Venezuelans strive to 
arrange an honest and effective election, 


NO REDS AMONG DEAD 
The Venezuelan Communist Party—a 


.of the Caribbean cominform dominated 


Mexico’s Vicente Lombardo Toledano—is re. 
garded widely in Caracas as a thin red line 
of heroes ‘because of yeoman services per. 
formed in the January 23 revolution. The 
fact that none of these heroes was among the 
80-odd persons killed in the Caracas rioting 
of that day is conveniently overlooked by the 
Reds and their sympathizers. 

Nevertheless, this much is true: As trained 
underground operators, the Communists had 
the only effective civilian organization in 
being when the time came for a body politic 
to emerge. A citizens’ group known as the 
Junta Patriotica—the patriotic committee— 
sprang into being and built its organization 
on a Red framework, 

TWO JUNTA GROUPS 


The Junta Patriotica was not made up of 
Reds. Its leader, a 29-year-old newspaper- 
man named Fabricio Ojedo, is considered a 
sincere liberal’ democrat. Its mem 
includes not only politicians of the left, but 
those of what passes for the right, and non- 
political people, such as businessmen, a 
well. 

The Ojeda group must not be confused 
with the Junta del Gobierno—the governing 
committee—headed by Rear Adm. Wolfgang 
Larrazabal Ugueto. Mr. Ojeda’s junta is 4 
citizens’ advisory group. Admiral Larra& 
zabal’s is the official entity of government. 

At present, with presidential elections now 
scheduled for November 30, the Junto Pa- 
triotica is a symbol of Venezuelan political 
unity. As such it gets at least lip service 
from all political parties, and ardent support 
from the Communists. 

“Without the Communist Party there can 
be no united front.” The Red paper, Tribuna 
Popular, screams every week. “Unite all 
parties in the struggle to protect the home- 
land.” . 

Protect it from what? Tribuna Popular 
does not say. 

WANT TO DUMP REDS 


The reason for this Red campaign is sim- 
ple. All non-Communist politicos who wert 
forced to join with the Communists on Janu- 
ary 23 are now anxiously looking for @ Way 
to dump them. The Communists know this. 
And, as has been notoriously true in East 
Europe, the Communists do not dump 

Having used the Communists’ 
presses and having availed themselves of the 
Communists’ arsenal of Molotov \ 
earlier this year; they are now finding it im 
creasingly difficult to cut the Communists 
loose. a 

Romulo Betancourt, one of the odeiaies 
of Venezuelan politics, has expressed Ml 
anti-Communist views privately in talks Wi 
Americans—but only privately. 
Caldera, a more conservative politico, 


suggested the other day that a coalition i | 


cluding the Communists could not last 
long—and this brought down on his, heed 
cries of “disunity” from the - other 
Communist parties. 

The stylish thing to talk about in 
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ferences. Dr. Lieras is a genuine intellectual 
of high moral stature, office In a 
country with a real democratic tradition— 
and even he didn’t get in without oppo- 


on. 
2m Venezuela today there appears to be 
no Lieras Camargo unless it is the newly 
resigned junta member, Eugenio Mendoza. 
And Venezuela, unlike Colombia, has no long 
history of democratic self-rule. 
FIVE PARTIES IN STRUGGLE 


A united front might be easy to organize 
and carry out if there were no backstairs 
struggle for political power. But there are 
in Venezuela today five political parties, each 
with its own aspirations and each with its 
own aspirants. 

To get an idea of the complexion of Vene- 
guelan politics today, envision a ruler 12 
inches long with the extreme left of French 
politics at one end and the extreme French 
right at the other. The Venezuelan political 
spectrum would be represented as a stick 
about 3 inches long. Except for the non- 
political but power-hungry military, there 
is no rightwing in Venezuela. 

Reading from left to right, the parties are: 

Partido Communista de Venezuela (PVD), 
the Communist Party, headed by a politburo 
including the figurehead secretary general, 
Gustavo Machado; his brother Eduardo; 


labor leader Jesus Faria and journalists 


Pompeyo Marquez and—Servando Garcia 
Ponce. Gustavo Machado has had Moscow 
training; Eduardo Machado is a close friend 
and associate of the Mexican boss Lombardo 
Toledano. PDV claims 12,000 party mem- 
bers and 14,000 student auxiliaries—a figure 
in close agreement with United States esti- 
mates. 

Accion Democratica (AD), the big, old- 
line party of the liberal left, headed by 
Romulo Betancourt and figureheaded by 
Romulo Gallegos. Mr. Betancourt was the 
last civilian provisional President of Ven- 
ezuela before a junta including Perez Jim- 
enez took over 10 years ago. AD was out- 
lawed and its chiefs were in exile during 
the dictatorship. Though ne membership 
figures are available because no official rec- 
ords exist, AD is thought to be the biggest 
party in Venezuela. 

Union Republicana Democratica (URD), 
& left-wing party close to AD in its appeal 
to the masses, but apparently neither as big, 
as well respected nor as well led. Its chief 
is Jovito Villalba, former husband of the 
woman who is now married to the Com- 
munist Gustavo Machado. Mr. Villalba’s 
Namesake son, a Communist, was arrested 
for looting, the night Vice President Nixon 
got to Caracas. ' 

Copei, the Christian Socialist Party. of 
Rafael Caldera, which has a moderate pro- 
gram of liberal tendencies and not much 
chance of winning in any election. It prob- 
ably has a larger membership than the Com- 
munist Party, but is nowhere near AD or 
URD in size. Copei is closely linked with 
the Catholic Church, but this means little 
because politically the Catholic hierarchy is 

Y more powerful in Veneéztela than in 
Mississippi. Non-Communist; Copei is only 
timidly anti-Communist and still subscribes 
to the united front concept, even though 
Dr. Caldera wishes the Reds were not in it. 

Intergracion Republicana (IR), @ new 
organization with no well defined leadership. 
It is reputed to have the support of the 
archbishop of Caracas and the conservative 
industrial groups. What makes this a con- 
fusing party is the fact that it also includes 
Some political figures who are quite far to 
a. It is small, ill organized, and so new 
ts political appeal cannot be judged as yet. 

JUNTA A CARETAKER <« ~ 


“Ae governing junta itself is nonpolitical, 


and even after the recent changes in its 


P it has not emerged as anything 


much more than a caretaker government. 
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The substitution of Edgard Sanabria, Arturo 
Sosa and Hector Santaella for Eugenio Men- 
doza, Blas Lemberti and Mr. Sanabria seems 
to be more a change of nomenclature than 
anything else. 

Mr. Mendoza, incidentally, is a highly re- 
spected industrialist and philanthropist, who 
still has not been paid by the Government 
for about 45 million bolivares ($13.5 million) 
worth of contracts fulfilled in the old regime. 

This makes him one of the few men ever 
to leave public office in Venezuela with the 
Government owing him money. 

On the governmental level below the junta, 
taere is much influence from the extreme 
left, but, as far as can be determined, no 
actual Communists holding high office. 

The frequently heard charge that the 
Nixon riots of May 13 occurreed because the 
police were dominated by a Communist is 
inaccurate on two counts. 

First is that the man referred to in 
such statements—Interior Minister Numa 
Quevedo—is a leftist, but not a Commu- 
nist. 

Second is that from January 23 until late 
in March Venezuela had no police force; in- 
efficiency due to inexperience was probably 
as much to blame for the shabby perform- 
ance of the police as anything else. 

THE VENEZUELA Story, V—NEw MILiTarRy RE- 
GIME BELIEVED SHAPING UP 


When Vice President Nrxon entered Cara- 
cas May 13 under the wishy-washy protec- 
tion of Venezuelan police and national 
guardsmen, there were riots and he and 
others nearly lost their lives. 

When he left Caracas May 14 under the 
airtight protection of Venezuela’s profes- 
sional armed forces, neither he nor anyone 
else was in the slightest danger. 

The difference was precisely what the dif- 
ference has always been in the 149-year his- 
tory of Venezuela: The muscle of the 
professional soldiery. 

This fact has not been lost on anyone— 
military or civilian—in Venezuelan politics 
today. And it conditions a lot of the think- 
ing in Caracas about what is going to happen 
between now and the presidential elections 
November 30. 

Venezuelans love to gamble, and it is easy 
to buy a lottery ticket or get a wager down 
on the 5 y 6—the multihorse parley that is 
the Venezuelan’s weekend pastime. But as 
of 10 days ago it was difficult to find anyone 
who would bet on elections this fall without 
very attractive odds. 


MILITARY HUNGRY 


Here is how the situation seems to be 
shaping up: 

The military, which always holds the bal- 
ance of power in Venezuela, still holds it. 
Out of absolute power for 5 months now, the 
colonels and the majors are beginning to get 
hungry again, and are yearning for the good 
old days when an officer’s perquisites could 
be counted in the thousands of bolivares per 
month. Also, the top officers are beginning 
to see their influence wane as the prestige of 
civilian politicians increases. — 

The.Nrxon visit, with its resulting con- 
fusion and shame, and the resignation of two 
juntists which closely followed it, gave the 
military an opportunity to take over the 
Government. Why didn’t such a coup occur? 


TWO REASONS APPARENT 


There are two reasons that come immedi- 
ately to view. First, the old public hatred 
of a military dictatorship is still close to the 
surface, and a lot of unnecessary bloodshed— 
which would have included some military 
blood—might have followed a golpe (coup 
d’etat). Second, the military still is disuni- 
fied since the January 23 revolution, and the 
top leadership is unsure of its ability to move 
in quickly and effectively. Another abortive 
golpe like*that of the air force on January 1, 
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might jolt public confidence in the armed 
forces’ ability to take over at will. 

Apparently, when the two civilians on the 
junta decided to quit after the Nrxon fiasco— 
the real reason being their desire to outlaw 
the Communist Party—the armed forces 
made a proposal for the record. They asked 
that the Defense Minister, Jesus Maria Cas- 
tro Leon, and a ranking air force officer, be 
named to succeed the two civilians. 


REDS’ CANDIDATE 


This would have made the junta an all- 
military affair. Horrified, the parties of the 
left made some counterproposals. On Mon- 
day, May 19, while the junta changes still 
were unresolved, Communist Boss Gustavo 
Machado told this reporter his personal 
choices for the junta were Rene de Sola and 
Julio de Armas, with Numa Quevedo a pos- 
sible third choice. 

Senor de Sola is minister of justice in the 
present government. Dr. de Armas is minis- 
ter of education. Senor Quevedo is interior 
minister and head of the Venezuelan police 
organization, The leftwing nature of these 
men’s views and the jobs they held made 
them fit in nicely with Communist plans for 
further confusion. 

What emerged as a compromise was a three- 
man shuffle which hardly changed the philo- 
sophical complexion of the civilian end of 
the junta. Arturo Sosa, finance minister and 
more or less of a conservative, was promoted 
to the junta. Junta Secretary Edgard Sana- 
bria moved into a juntist post. Ambassador 
to Washington Hector Santaella, a liberal but 
not radical economist, succeeded Dr. Sana- 
bria as secretary—virtually sixth man on 
the junta. 

A DECISION TO WAIT 


Had this been simply a standoff, with the 
military emerging as no more powerful than 
the civilian politicos? 

It would seem that this was not the case. 
The Palacio Blanco—government house in 
Caracas—was teeming with military men on 
the night of May 18-19, when the crisis was 
boiling. Apparently, sometime late that 
night, the officers caucused, and out of that 
caucus came a decision that might be phrased 
this way: 

“All right, the country has had 5 months 
of this government-by-committee. Things 
are beginning to be pretty rocky. We could 
take over now, but we would have a lot of 
trouble on our hands. 

“Let’s wait a couple of months and let this 
government louse things up good. Then we 
can move in.” 


HOW IT MIGHT OCCUR 


This may turn out to be just the way it 
will happen. _When a few key officers think 
the time is ripe—just befOre dawn some 
Sunday morning—the tanks would be de- 
ployed at the proper street corners in 
Caracas, the air force’s American-made jets 
would be poised to take off on strafing mis- 
sions, the navy’s destroyers would stand out 
to sea within shelling range of Caracas. 

If the element of surprise were properly 
arranged, there would be no trouble—just 
an announcement over Radio Caracas. Pos- 
sibly this time there would not even be a 
great wave of new exiles going—just a few. 
Certainly there would be no wave of old 
exiles returning. 

The new military Junta—in all likelihood 
that is what it would be—would have a 
new catch phrase to mouth to the public., 
It wouldn’t be “El nuevo ideal nacional”’— 
the new national ideal—because that belongs 
to the discredited, ousted Perez Jimenez 
regime. And it wouldn’t be “Pan y liber- 
tad”—bread and liberty—because that hbe- 
longs to the Communists. 

In all likelihood, the slogan would con- 

in the word “dignidad”—dignity—and the 

ew regime would bear down heavily on the 
national honor, If it were convenient to do 
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so for purposes of keeping the public in 
line, the regime would beat the anti- 
Yankee drum a few times—but not*too hard, 
because the United States-equipped armed 
forces need continued support from the 
colossus of the North. 

HARSHER RULE LIKELY 


Internally, any new dictatorship would 
almost certainly make the old one of Perez 
Jimenez look like a meeting of Sunday- 
school superintendents—at least in compar- 
ing the early days of the one with the early 
days of the other. P. J. did not really start 
getting rough until about 1955—7 years af- 
ter he had come to power. By that time he 
had many enemies at large and his organized 
repressions were too late to be really effec- 
tive. 

The close custody of political prisoners— 
a lost art since Secret Police Chief Pedro 
Estrada fled Venezuela last January 15— 
would surely be revived. Censorship cer- 
tainly would be reimposed. 

Whatever refugees get out of Venezuela 
after the next golpe takes place probably will 
be traveling light. There has been little or 
no stealing going on in the Government 
since January 23—a sure sign that there 
hasn’t been much activity of any kind. Any 
of the newly returned, post-January 23 
exiles who saw fit to leave again probably 
would have their old bank deposits in New 
York and Switzerland to go back to. 

There would be no possibility of return by 
Gen. Perez Jimenez, such as may occur soon 
in Argentina with ex-Dictator Juan Peron. 
Perez Jimenez possessed no political organ- 
ization, his former military juniors do not 
want him back, and even at his present rate 
of living it up, it is going to take him a long 
time to spend the $200 million he reputedly 
extracted from the economy. 

UNITED STATES INTERFERENCE UNLIKELY 


Despite official Washington protestations 
of fondness for democracies and revulsion 
against dictatorships, there is scant possibil- 
ity that Washington would—or for that mat- 
ter could—do anything to halt a military 
takeover in Venezuela. Historically, our pol- 
icy south of the border, if not precisely one 
of nonintervention, at least contemplates our 
trying to get along with any kind of govern- 
ment a sister Republic chooses to saddle 
itself with—as long as that government is not 
too far to the left. 

There is a feeling, which seems to be grow- 
ing within the large American business com- 
munity in Caracas, that a little less freedom 
and a little more attention to duty would be 
in order in Venezuela. Increasingly one 
hears American residents say nostalgic things 
about the old Perez Jimenez regime, in much 
the way people used to justify Mussolini’s 
Italian dictatorship because “he made the 
trains run on time.” 

It would be impossible to get any American 
official to admit to similar sentiments. But 
even on the official level, after the outrage 
of May 13-14, it was openly asserted that such 
a thing would never have happened in P. J.’s 
Venezuela. 

BIGGER OIL TAKE POSSIBLE 


A new dictatorship, for its part, almost cer- 
tainly would try to maintain close ties with 
the United States. But at the same time, 
such a regime would try to improve its posi- 
tion vis-a-vis the oil companies. These for- 
eign companies, dominated by Standard Oil’s 
Creole and the British-Dutch Shell, now give 
the government at least as much as they 
keep. It would be a feather in the new gov- 
ernment’s cap if it could: increase the 
treasury’s take. ’ . 

To suggest a probable date for such a mili- 
tary coup would be impossible. It might 
well come in the next 2 or 3 months. If free 
elections are to be avoided and democratic 
rule averted, it should happen in the next 6 
months. 
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But even November 30 would not be too 
late. In the election of 1952, the votes had 
been cast and the counting had already 
started when the whole thing was called off 
and the dictator took over anew. 


—— 


Address by Arthur J. Jones at Meeting 
Between Members of the Philadelphia 
Congressional Delegation and Members 
of the National Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA ”” 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following address 
made by my very good friend, Mr. Ar- 
thur J. Jones, industrial relations officer, 
United States Army Quartermaster De- 
pot, Philadelphia, Pa., during a recent 
meeting between the members of our 
Philadelphia congressional delegation 
and the members of the National Feder- 
ation of Government Employees: 


Distinguished Members of Congress, Mr. 
Campbell, president of the American Feder- 
ation of Government Employees, and other 
members of the AFGE, this afternoon, we 
are pleased to have the opportunity to dis- 
cuss with you some of our viewpoints and 
the practices that we apply at this instal- 
lation in the labor-management area. 

First off, it is our position that every effort 
will be exerted to insure that the climate in 
which such groups as yours operate, is con- 
ducive to mutual respect and understanding 
so that the rights and privileges of organ- 
ization may produce positive results for both 
management and the employee alike. 

Our objectives in aiming toward improved 
conditions of employment, I am sure, do not 
conflict in any way with one another, but 
again from a most positive standpoint, they 
complement and supplement one another. 
I am certain these basic objectives can be 
expanded on both the part of labor on one 
hand and the part of management on the 
other, however, again I am certain that all of 
us know many or most of the areas that can 
be expanded, and that we prefer to look at 
the record at this installation to see how it 
is meeting the basic objectives. 

As a starter, let’s look at our manufactur- 
ing division, where today for the first time 
in its history which dates back to the early 
1800’s, it has an engineered standards pro- 
gram for paying employees as opposed to the 
old method of setting earning standards 
based upon historical records. Another aim 
of ours that has heen realized is that of lift- 
ing the personnel ceiling of the manufactur- 
ing division so that it can operate with 
maximum efficiency and flexibility in meet- 
ing the demands placed upon the executive 
director, General Anderson, and this agency. 

And speaking of General Anderson, I am 
convinced, as many of you in this room are, 
that without his outstanding leadership, 
foresight, and untiring efforts, this organiza- 
tion would not enjoy the favorable 
that it has today. For example, when Gen- 
eral Anderson arrived on the scene in the 
summer of 1955, we had 3,625 employees: To- 
day, we have 4,581. In the past 15 months 
have hired 1,720 people to man either new 
positions in connection with the single man- 
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ager activities or to replace workers who re. 
tired, transferred, or resigned. There haye_ 
been 1,208 promotions and 1,487 instances 
where employees have been accorded fayor. 
able recognition for the services they rend. 
ered, including, in quite a few instances, cash ~ 
awards. 

Not forgetting that we have a responsibility 
to our community, we employ many handi- 
capped workers and have received the Presi. 
dent’s award, one of the first Federal instalia. 
tions to do so. Still further, we have estap. 
lished a retirees’ association for our men and 
women who have grown tired of the 8 hours 
a day and extend them an invitation to have 
lunch with us on a periodic basis and to par- 
ticipate in our horticulture, TV, radio, cam- 
era, and other clubs and groups at the in- 
stallation. In addition, this installation, 
through the cooperative efforts of its military 
and civilian personnel and their families 
has a hospitalized veterans’ association whose 
program is gradually winning wide acclaim, 
The purpose of this program is to bring cheer 
and comfort in some small way to the less 
fortunate servicemen and ex-servicemen who 
are hospitalized. They do this by raising 
funds here at the installation and providing 
the hospitalized personnel with packaged 
gifts of toothpaste, razor blades, shaving 
cream, and the like. 

In the vital area of providing depth to our 
work force and at the same time to provide 
an.avenue of growth and self-development to 
the individual, we have several training pro- 
grams in effect in manufacturing, procure- 
ment, supply, and inspection that are de- 
signed to secure for the agency, some of the 
cream of the labor market and to develop it 
to its optimum ability. We have a total of 
28 contracts with educational institutions or 
technical societies that are providing addi- 
tional training for over 100 of our employees. 

In addition, we have wide use of quarter- 
master and Army logistics schools in training 
our personnel in such areas as supply, pro- 
curement, inspection, advance security, fi- 
nance, and other courses. The logistics” 
school at Fort Lee, Va., and the finance school 
at Fort Benjamin Harrison are examples of 
locations where training advantages are of- 
fered to our people. Many of our training- 
promotion programs are firsts in Government 
service and are now being adapted by other 
governmental and private organizations. 

In all progressive organizations, the need 
for an effective 2-way communication sys- 
tem is by management and labor 
alike. At this installation, we have a house 
organ, which provides employees news on 
installation activities, legislative news that 
may affect them, and to your AFGE lodge 
space for items they feel have significant 
interest to their members or the installation 
population. Your lodge receives copies of 
proposed ‘personnel policies for theif com- 
ment and recommendation and are invited to. 
sit down with a member of the industrial 
relations office staff once a week to go over 
proposals or plans that have significant in- 
terest to the lodge and its members. @ 
addition, we have the public address 
system, music for certain of our blue-collar” 

’ workers and other accepted mediums of com- 
munication. : 

Switching to some of the physical im-_ 
provements that have ben made at the 
installation during the past 2% years, We. 
find that from an employee 
tioned our restaurant,-we have provided ® . — 

gymnasium where our can exercise, - 
we have installed exhaust systems in shops 
and offices to increase the comfort of the 
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mentioning the fact that just a little over 
g years ago, our industrial relations office 
was established at the installation at the 
direction of General Anderson and with the 
approval of the General. 
This concept was developed here and is the 
first such organization in existence in both 
the Quartermaster Corps and the 

ment of the Army. It brings together those 
activities such as employment, incentives, 
industrial health, pay of individual, train- 
ing and testing, and safety under one co- 
ordinated program designed to serve the 
pest interests of management and employees 
alike. Our industrial health program, as 
Jim MacFadden is well aware, is providing 
a preventive medical record that we are all 
proud of. In our most recent phase, we in 
cooperation with local health officials pro- 
vided a glaucoma detection program that 
resulted in some 75 of our employees being 
referred to their own family physician for 
further treatment. Our safety and employ- 
ment programs have teamed together to im~- 
prove the functional and environmental fac- 
tors affecting employee performance and our 
self-analysis system of telling management 
and employees how well we are doing in 
the management of our human resources 
and in the morale building areas have 
proven quite successful and I have been ad- 
vised by Mr. John Will, the Chief of the 
Quartermaster Corps civilian personnel pro- 
gram that his office is now studying this 
system with a view toward corpswide adop- 
tion. 

These highlights of our program would 
not be possible without, and again I must 
repeat, General Anderson, who has provided 
such outstanding leadership to our entire 
agency program, to our management offt- 
cials who carry out the programs and to the 
cooperative efforts of lodge No. 62 and the 
employes of the instaHation who continu- 
ally contribute to both its effectiveness and 
success. 





Number of Women Elected to Congress 
Steadily Increases 
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or 
HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 12, 1958 
Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, over the 


years the number of women who have 
been elected by their fellow citizens to 


» the Congress of the United States has 


slowly but steadily grown. 

Today there are 16 congressional 
women, 1 in the Senate and 15 in the 
House of Representatives. ‘This is the 
largest number of women who have ever 
served here at any one time. More than 
that, however, I have been especially 
Struck by the fact that several of the 
present women Members are the first 
women ever to represent their districts 
and States in W " 

Ih each case, their’s was a precedent- 
Shattering success. Taken together, Mr. 
Speaker, they indicate to me that many 


of the former obstacles to women’s par- 


on in politics are gradually dis- 
®Ppearing, that most Americans today 
are willing to consider the qualifications 
of all candidates for public office, and 
to make their decisions accordingly. 
Tam sure that women ask only that 
they be considered, as far as politics is 
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‘concerned, as good citizens with the 
same rights and responsibilities as all 
other citizens. And as candidates for 
public office, women ask only that their 
qualifications for office be judged on the 
same basis as all other candidates. 

The fact that women are well quali- 
fied, that their talents, and interests, 
and experience suit them frequently to 
make contributions of a high order, is 
demonstrated beyond doubt by the cali- 
ber of the women now serving as my 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

A review of their backgrounds, their 
interests, and the high spots of their 
service in the Congress is very much in 
order. 

In alphabetical order, they are as fol- 
lows: 

Mrs. Ir1s PAIRCLOTH BuLITcu, of Georgia, 
is the only woman in the history of 
Georgia to have served twice in the State 
senate. She also served two terms in 
the Georgia House of Representatives. 
A talented politician, she enjoys the un- 
usual honor of serving on the 11-member 
executive committee of the Democratic 
National Committee, where she has been 
its assistant secretary since 1946. She 
is also the Democratic National Commit- 
tee woman from Georgia. 

Among her outstanding accomplish- 
ments were her efforts behind passage 
of the bill giving women the right to 
serve on juries in her home State. 

She was elected to the 84th Congress 
and reelected to the 85th Congress in 
1956. She is a member of the House 
Public Works Committee. 

Educated at the University of Georgia 
and South Georgia College, she has also 
been active in the chamber of commerce, 
the Parent-Teachers’ Association, and 
the Women’s Club. 

Mrs. Frances P. Botton, of Ohio, is 
the only woman from her State ever 
elected to Congress. She was first 
elected in 1940 to succeed her late hus- 
band and has been reelected each suc- 
ceeding term. A high-ranking member 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee,. she 
has served there for 16 years and was 
chairman of its Subcommittee on Na- 
tional and International Movements, 
which in 1948 produced the authorita- 
tive report, Strategy and Tactics of 
World Communism. 

In 1947 she became the first woman 
Member of Congress ever to head an 
official congressional mission abroad; in 
this case a subcommittee inspection tour 
of the Near East. Her 1955 study tour 
of Africa; which covered 20,000 miles 
and 24 countries, was the most extensive 
such mission to Africa ever undertaken 
by a Member of Congress. 

President Eisenhower in 1953 ap- 
pointed her a delegate to the Eighth 
General Assembly of the United Nations, 
the first woman so to represent the Con- 


gress. j 

Especially active in the field of nurs- 
ing, she helped pass legislation equaliz- 
ing Army nurses’ pay with that of other 
officers; she authored the act creating 
the Cadet Nurse Corps; she has endowed 
the Frances P. ton School of Nursing 
at Western University in Cleve- 
land; she helped establish the Army 
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Sehool of Nursing at Walter Reed Hos- 
pital in Washington during World WarI; 
and she has introduced legislation pro- 
viding traineeships for graduate nurses 
and commissioning men nurses in the 
Armed Forces Reserves. 

She has been awarded many honorary 
degrees and received many awards. An 
officer of the French Legion of Honor, 
she is also a member of several civic and 
political organizations. 

Mrs. MARGUERITE STITT CuHuRCH, of 
Tilinois, also succeeded her late husband 
in the House. Elected in 1950, she has 
been reelected three times and is pres- 
ently serving on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

In keeping with her special interest in 
matters of foreign policy, she spent 
4 months in Europe in 1949 studying 
conditions in displaced persons’ camps 
and German youth activities under the 
United States Army. She has studied 
the restrictive effects of British Labor 
Government policies, and, as a member 
of the Subcommittee on the Far East 
and Pacific, she journeyed in 1953 more 
than 31,000 miles investigating matters 
in Korea, Japan, Formosa, the Philip- 
pines, Indochina, Burma, and other east- 
ern countries. 

She is also particularly interested in 
legislation affecting education, health, 
and the protection of children. 

A Phi Beta Kappa graduate of Welles- 
ley College, she also taught a year at 
the Massachusetts college and has 
served as President of the college’s Na- 
tional Alumnae Association. Until her 
marriage in 1918, she served as consult- 
ing psychologist to the State Charities 
Aid Association in New York City. She 
has been active in other welfare and 
children’s work, and has served as presi- 
dent of the Congressional Club in Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs. KaTHryn E. GRANAHAN, Of Penn- 
sylvania, was elected to the House to fill 
the unexpired term of her late husband 
in the 84th Congress, and was reelected 
to the 85th Congress, the first Congress- 
woman from Philadelphia. She is a 
member of the Government Operations 
Committee and the Committee on the 

Post Office and Civil Service. 

A graduate of Mount St. Joseph’s 
College, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, she 
was supervisor of public assistance in 
the auditor general’s department and 
liaison officer between this department 
and the department of public assistance 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
prior to her marriage. 

She is chairman of the board of gov- 
erhors of the Women’s Democratic Club 
of Philadelphia, vice president of the 
board of St. Francis Country House for 
Convalescents, a member of the national 
board of the Women’s Medical College, 
of the American Legion Auxiliary, and 
of the Catholic War Veterans Auxiliary. 
She is also active in other charitable 
and civic organizations. 

Mrs. Evrrn Green, of Oregon, is serv- 
ing her second term in the House, where 
she is a member of the Committee on 
Education and Labor and the House Ad- 
ministration Committee. 

Her fields of special legislative inter- 
est include: equal pay for equal work, 
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minimum wage, establishment of a bu- 
reau of older persons, union welfare, and 
pension funds, juvenile delinquency, and 
various amendments to the Immigration 
Act. Three bills introduced by her dur- 
ing the 84th Congress were enacted into 
law: the Library Services Act, the 
Alaska mental health bill; and an in- 
crease in the disability benefits for 
longshoremen. 

A teacher in Oregon schools for 14 
years, she also did commercial radio 
work, was program director of the Oregon 
Cancer Society, and director of public re- 
lations for the Oregon Education Asso- 
ciation. In 1956 she was chosen to re- 
ceive the B’nai B’rith brotherhood award. 

She is a graduate of the University of 
Oregon, attended Willamette University, 
did graduate work at Stanford Univer- 
sity, and received an honorary doctor of 
laws degree from the University of Alas- 
ka. She is a member of various civic 
and other organizations. 

Mrs. MarTHA W. GRIFFITHS, of Mich- 
igan, is also serving her second term in 
the House, and was the first woman elect- 
ed to Congress from Michigan’s 17th 
Congressional District. She is a member 
of the Banking and Currency Committee 
and the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

She served in the Michigan State Leg- 
islature from 1949 to 1952, during which 
time she won the acclaim of the capitol 
press corps as one of Michigan’s 10 best 
legislators. She was the first woman 
ever appointed recorder and judge of the 
recorder’s court, a criminal court in the 
city of Detroit. Her work on the bench 
won her commendation by the city eoun- 
cil and the Detroit Free Press as Woman 
of Achievement for the year 1953. 

Her husband is Mr. Hicks G. Griffiths, 
an attorney in Detroit. 

Following graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, she received her law 
degree from the University of Michigan 
and was admitted to the practice of law 
in Michigan in 1941. She joined the De- 
troit Ordnance District after the out- 
break of World War II, where she served 
as a contract negotiator. In 1946 she 
opened her own law office and was ad- 
mitted to practice before the United 
States Supreme Court on May 19, 1955. 

She is a member of, and legal adviser 
for, the Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Clubs of Michigan, and a member 
of various professional, civic; and-other 
organizations. 

Mrs. Ceci, Murray Harpven, of Indiana, 
is presently serving her fifth term in the 
House, having been elected first in No- 
vember 1948. She is a member of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
and the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

A top official in the Republican Party 
nationally, she was first elected a pre- 
cinct vice committeewoman in 1932. 
Since that time, she has served as dis- 
trict and county vice chairman for Foun< 
tain County—-1938-50; Republican na- 
tional committeewoman from Indiana— 
1944—present; a member of the arrange- 
ments committee for the 1948 Republican 
National Convention; a delegate at large 
to the 1948, 1952, and 1956 Republican 
National Conventions; and, since 1952, a 
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member of the executive committee of 
the Republican National Committee. 

She was born in Covington, Ind., and 
still makes that community her home. 
After a public-school education there, she 
attended Indiana University and re- 
turned later to teach in the county and 
city school syste1as. 

An active leader in community affairs, 
she served as president of the County 
Welfare Board for 6 years, and is a mem- 
ber of various civic, social, and other or- 
ganizations. 

Mrs. ELIZARETH Kee, of West Virginia, 
is the first woman to be elected to Con- 
gress from that State. She was elected 
to the 81st Congress in 1951 to complete 
the unexpired term of her late husband, 
and has been reelected to succeeding 
terms. 

Active in Democratic politics since 
1922, she worked as a secretary to her 
husband from the time he was elected 
to the House in 1932. At the time of his 
death, he was serving his 19th year as a 
Member and was chairman of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

She is a member of the Government 
Operations Committee and its Subcom- 
mittees on International Operations and 
General Government Activities, and a 
member of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs as well.as its Subcommittee on 
Hospitalization; she is chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

She is especially interested in the work 
of the Red Cross and in the problems of 
the physically handicapped, particularly 
those of disabled veterans. 

A member of the American Newspaper 
Women’s Club, she wrote a weekly 
column which appeared for years in 
West Virginia newspapers and authored 
a radio and television program. 

She is a member of various civic and 
church organizations. 

Mrs. Epona F. KEtty, of New York, has 
served in the House since her election in 
1949 to the second session of the 8ist 
Congress. Since 1951, she has been a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and in 1954 she was appointed 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Europe. In this capacity, in 1955, she 
headed a 9-member study mission to 
Europe to conduct an investigation of 
the operations of United States agencies 
working in the field of foreign policy. 

She is the sponsor of an amendment to 
the Mutual Security Act providing for 
United States participation in the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European 
Migration. In 1954 she proposed that 
employment be given distressed areas in 
the United States through increased 
purchases in those areas of materials to. 
be exported under the foreign-aid pro- 
gram. She has sponsored legislation 
covering income-tax deductions for 
working widows and widowers, and in- 
troduced an equal pay bill in the 84th 
Congress. 

In 1942 she became associate director 
of research for the Democratic delega- 
tion in the New York State Legislature 


and 2 years later was designated chief 


research director, in which post she re-. 
mained until elected to Congress. As 
woman leader of the 18th Assembly Dis- 
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trict in Brooklyn and later as Democratic 
State -committeewoman for Kings 
County, she was elected a member of 
the Democratic executive committee of 
that county from 1944 to 1950. 

In 1956 she was elected Democratic 
national committeewoman of New York 
State. 

She was graduated from Hunter Col- 
lege, and has been active in the Red Cross 
and other charity and welfare work, 

Mrs. Coya KNUTSON, Of Minnesota, 
was elected to the 84th Congress as Mip- 
nesota’s first Congresswoman. She is 
also the first woman to serve on the 
House Committee on Agriculture, where 
she is a member of the following sub- 
committees: Dairy, Family Farm, and 
Domestic Marketing. In the 85th Con- 
gress she was appointed to the new Sub- 
comittee on Consumer’s Study. 

During her 4 years in the Minnesota 
House of Representatives, she sponsored 
the statewide Dairy Act which has in- 


creased the quality and sale of dairy 


products and legislation for resident 
emergency maternity care for veterans’ 
wives, educational aid to handicapped 
children, and improved sanatoriums, 
During this period, the Governor ap- 
pointed her to the Youth Study Commis- 
sion. 

For 25 years she‘lived on a farm and 
engaged in every farm activity except 
plowing. A former 4-H leader, she was 
also a high-school teacher, member of 
the Minnesota and National Education 
Associations, and a member of various 
civic and social organizations. She was 
graduated from Concordia College, in 
Moorhead, Minn., and did graduate work 
at Moorhead State Teachers College and 
the Juilliard School of Music in New 
York. 

She has served as one of the few field 
women for the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. 

Mrs. Gracie Prost, of-Idaho, was 
elected to the 83d Congress to be the first 
Congresswoman from her State. She has 
served on the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee and the Committee 


on Interior and Insular Affairs, where she _ 


is chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Public Lands and has achieved a reputa- 
tion as a champion of conservation 
measures. 

_A charter member of the Young Demo- 
crats of Idaho, she served 2 terms 
its secretary and 1 term as vice presi- 
dent. She was a delegate to the Demo- 


cratic National Conventions of 194, — 
1948, 1952, and 1956 where she was 4 


member of the platform and resolutions 
committee of each convention. . 
She was reared on a Boise, Idaho, val- 


ley farm, graduated from a business uni- - 


versity, and worked as-a chemist for & 
milk-products firm. She then became 
deputy county clerk, auditor, and fe- 
corder of Canyon County, a post she 

for 9 years. She was elected treasurer 
the county in 1940 and served in 
capacity for 10 years. 


Before coming to Congress, no on 
and operated her own real estate Sit 


She has been a mémber of various bi 
ness, civic, and social 


a ie, 08 social cepenie ae 1 


chusetts, the dean of women in Cn. 
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js serving her 17th consecutive term ih 


the House, having been elected in June 


1925, to succeed her late husband. As 
ranking minority member of the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, she has long 
been noted aS an effective champion of 
yeterans’ interests. 

“when named chairman of the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee in the 80th 
Congress, she became the first Republi- 
can woman ever to head a congressional 
committee. Among the major” legisla- 
tion with which she has been identified 
are: Creation of the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps—later known as the 
waC—improvement of the American 
Foreign Service; the GI bill of rights; 
Korean veterans’ benefits; establishment 
of a permanent nurse corps for veterans; 
and other legislation to assist all 
American veterans. 

She was graduated from Rogers 
School in Lowell, Mass., and from 
Madame Julien’s School in Paris. ~ She 
served overseas in 1917 and from 1918 
to 1922 she worked with the American 
Red Cross in the care of the disabled. 
Appointed by President Harding in 1922 
as his personal representative in a pro- 
gram of care of disabled veterans, she 
was reappointed by Presidents Coolidge 
and Hoover. 

In 1950, she became the first woman 
in history to receive the Distinguished 
Service Medal awarded by the Ameri- 
can Legion. This was followed by the 
award of the Cross of St. Mark by the 
Greek Government and by similar recog- 
nition by the Philippine Government. 
She also has received ‘several honorary 
degrees from educational institutions. 

She is a member of the Women’s 
Overseas League and the American Le- 
gion Auxiliary. 

Mrs. MarGARET CHASE SMITH, Of Maine, 
has a long list of impressive firsts to 
her credit, including: The first and only 


‘woman to have been elected and served 


in both the House and Senate; the first 
Republican woman to be chosen for a 
second 6-year term in the Senate, hav- 
ing first been elected in 1948 and re- 
elected in 1954; the first woman to serve 
on the Senate Republican Policy Com- 
mittee; and the first woman to serve on 
the House Armed Services Committee. 
Following her graduation from Skow- 
hegan, Maine, High School, she began 
@ career that brought her into the teach- 
ing, publishing, telephone, and woolen 
fields until she accompanied her hus- 
band to Congress where she served as 
his full-time secretary. She was elected 
to fill her late huSband’s seat in June, 
1940, and held it continuously until 
elected to the Senate 81% years later. 
a member of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee during World War II, 
she traveled extensively, visiting naval 
at home and in the Pacific. In 
October 1957, she was the only woman 
the House group that visited 16 coun- 
ties in Asia, Africa, and Europe. 
In the Senate, she is a member of 
three important committees: Appropri- 


Ment Operations. . 


Earlier, she was a member of the State 
blican Committee for 6 years— 
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1930-36—and in 1944 she was perma- 
nent chairman of the party’s State con- 
vention. At one time, she was president 
of the Maine Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. She has 
received honorary degrees from many 


_ colleges and universities. 


An outstanding proponemt of reserve 
legislation, She holds the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel in the United States Air 
Force Reserve. 

Mrs. KatHarine St. Georce, of New 
York, is presently serving her sixth 
term in the House, where she is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. Earlier, she served on the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee and 
was chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Postal Operations. Here, her interest 
in improving conditions for Federal and 
postal employees led her to sponsor bills 
raising salaries and providing for train- 
ing programs. She is also the sponsor of 
an equal-rights amendment. 

In 1948, she journeyed to Germany at 
her own expense to investigate conditions 
in the dismantling program in that coun- 
try.. In 1954 and 1955, she reviewed Fed- 
eral expenditures overseas, traveling to 
Spain, Italy, France, Germany, England, 
Switzerland, and Ireland. In 1956, she 
attended the Interparliamentary Union 
Conference in Bangkok, the first woman 
to represent the United States at these 
conferences. She was appointed chair- 
man of the Committee on Non-Self- 
Governing Territories and Ethnical 
Questions. 

Educated in Europe, she speaks French 
fluently. She makes weekly broadcasts 
to France over the Voice of America, the 
only Member of Congress continuously 
participating in such a foreign-language 
program. 

Among her many responsible Republi- 
can Party. posts, she served at Parliamen- 
tarian to the 1956 Republican national 
convention, the only woman ever ap- 
pointed to this position. She is on the 
board of governors of the Women’s Na- 
tional Republican Club and is a member 
of the advisory committee for the Re- 
publican Business Women’s Club, both 
of New York City. Columbia University 
in 1954 invited her to participate in the 
American Assembly. 

She is also a member of various profes- 
sional, social and civic organizations. 

Mrs. Leonor K. Suttivan, of Missouri, 
is the first woman to serve in. Congress 
from that State. She is now in her third 
term, and represents the district served 
by her late husband for nearly four terms. 
A high-ranking member of the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
she is chairman of its Subcommittee on 
the Panama Canal. She is also a mem- 
ber of the. Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee.and its Subcommittee on Housing 
Legislation. . 

Among her special legislative interests 
has been: Advocacy of better housing 
legislation; improvement of the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act; a food- 
stamp plan for distribution of surplus 
agricultural commodities to needy famil- 
ies; compulsory Federal inspection of 
poultry; encouragement of teacher- 
training programs for handicapped chil- 
dren and public welfare. . 
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Prior to her marriage in 1941, she was 
a business-machine company training 
executive. She had been educated in 
St. Louis public and private schools and 
had attended Washington University at 
night, taking special training in voca- 
tional psychology. She taught and later 
served as a.director of a St. Louis busi- 
ness school. She directed staff-activities 
in her husband’s office until his death, 
and then served briefly as assistant to 
Representative Irving, of Missouri. 





Non-Bell Phone Companies Show 
Amazing Growth 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave ‘to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following éditorial 
from the Winnsboro News and Herald, 
Winnsboro, S. C., of April 24, 1958: 

Non-BELL PHONE COMPANIES SHOW 
AMAZING GROWTH 


WasSHINGTON, April 1—The 4,100 inde- 
pendent (non-Bell) telephone companies of 
America, of which the local telephone com- 
pany is one, and which serve 11,000 com- 
munities and two-thirds of the geographical 
area of the country, now operate 9,671,500 of 
the 63,912,500 telephones in the United 
States its Territories, and possessions, 
and have a total plant investment of 
$2,760,214,723. 

According to John S. Clury, exchange man- 
ager of General Telephone Co. of the 
Southeast, figures released by the United 
States Independent Telephone Association, 
reflect the continuing growth and progress 
of the industry, which has been operating at 
an accelerated pace during the past 12 years 
to meet the unprecedented demands for tele- 
phone service occasioned by population 
growth, increased usage, and a prosperous 
economy. While the country’s population 
increased 36 percent during the 22-year 
period from 1935 to 1957, the number of in- 
dependent telephones soared from 3,185,000 
to 9,671,500, or 204 percent, the association 
said. 

The independent telephone industry, 
through its operating companies, equipment 
manufacturers, and suppliers, serves approxi- 
mately 11,000 communities in the United 
States, which is twice the number served by 
the Bell System. However, because Bell com- 
panies operate in most of the larger metro- 
politan areas, they have by far the larger 
number of telephones—54,241,000. 

The independent industry has introduced 
a number of major technical advances in the 
telephone field, including the first practical 
dial switching system, which was invented by 
Almon Brown Strowger, a Kansas City under- 
taker. Its first commercial application was 
made more than 61 years ago in an. inde- 
pendent exchange at La Porte, Ind. A few 
years later, the independents introduced the 
firSt dial telephones in a number of ex- 
changes in various parts of the country. To- 
day, many ifidependents are installing direct 
distance dialing whereby the customer dials 
his own long-distance numbers without the 
assistance of an operator. About 75 percent 
of all independent telephones now are dial 
operated. : 
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At the turn of the century, independents 
introduced dial telephone systems in such 
large cities as Chicago, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and Omaha, which cities are now 
served exclusively by the Bell System. Some 
of the cities in which the independents oper- 
ate include Tampa and St. Petersburg, Fla.; 
Lincoln, Nebr.; Rochester and Jamestown, 
N. Y.; Long Beach, Santa Monica, and the en- 
tire suburban area of Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Fort Wayne, and Terre Haute, Ind.; Durham, 
N. G.; Sumter, S, C.; Erie, Pa.; and Lexington, 
Ky. 

The Nation’s long-distance service is fur- 
nished primarily by the Bell System toll net- 
work. All long-distance facilities are inter- 
connected with independent telephone com- 
pany lines. Long-distance traffic between 
the two segments of the industry is freely 
interchanged. Agreements are in effect 
covering routings and divisions of revenues 
on the interchanged business. Many inde- 
pendent companies themselves own and op- 
erate a large mileage of toll lines, mostly 
regional in character, all interconnected 
with the Bell network and with the toll fa- 
cilities of neighboring independent com- 
panies. 





Carl R. Terzian, of Los Angeles, Ap- 
pointed United States Good Will Am- 
bassador by State Department 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°o 


HON. GORDON L. M-DONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 5, 1958 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Carl R. Terzian, of 34360 South Syca- 
more Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif., an out- 
standing young man who resides in my 
district, has been seleeted by the Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Service 
of the Department of State to go on a 
4-month goodwill mission to Australia 
and southeast Asia to work with uni- 
versity students as they participate in 
local, national, and international polit- 
ical affairs. 

Mr. Terzian who is just 22 years of age 
is the only student selected to make this 
trip, and the Department of State made 
their selection believing that Mr. Ter- 
zian’s helpful efforts will encourage the 
young people of the areas he visits to 
play a greater role in strengthening the 
free world. Mr. Terzian will leave to 


make his trip from Los Angeles on June. 


18. 

I am personally ‘acquainted with Carl 
Terzian, and I congratulate the Depart- 
ment of State for this excellent appoint- 
ment of such a capable young man to 
represent the United States of America 
on this mission. 

Mr. Terzian is a former student body 
president at the University of Southern 
California where he graduated last June 
with magna cum laude honors in polit- 
ical science. As an undergraduate, he 
was elected a senator at large arid was 
twice listed in Who’s Who Among Stu- 
dents in American Universities. He was 
called 1 of the 10 most outstanding stu- 
dent leaders in the Nation last year, and 
the most outstanding member of Theta 
Chi fraternity’s 123 national chapters. 
He is a member of more than two dozen 
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honoraries and national organizations, 
including Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Kappa 
Phi, Phi Eta Sigma, Pi Sigma Alpha, Phi 
Alpha Theta, and Blue Key. Currently 
Mr. Terzian is completing work on a 
graduate degree in political science. 

Mr. Terzian has also been active in 
community,*church, and charity activi- 
ties in Los Angeles. 





Strauss in the Wind: Second Thoughts on 
the Ultimate Detergent 


oe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER © 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 3, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following column by 
Drew Pearson which appeared in the 
edition of the Washington Post for Tues- 
day, June 3, 1958. I believe Mr. Pearson’s 
column is further evidence that Mr. 
Strauss should pack his bags and leave 
Washington for good when. his term of 
office expires at the end of this month: 

Mriuirary ReJEeEcrs CLEAN H-BomsBs 
(By Drew Pearson) 


Adm. Lewis Strauss, the Atomic Energy 
Commission Chairman, is trying to hide one 
of the reddest faces in Washington. The De- 
fense Department has just rejected one of his 
clean H-bombs because it is too dirty for 
tactical military use. 

This just about knocks out Strauss’ long 
and persistent argument that the United 
States was producing a clean bomb which 
would be effective against combat troops 
but not injure innocent civilians. 

The admiral, whose advice Presjdent Eisen- 
hower accepts as the law on atomic matters, 
is hiding behind official secrecy, and prob- 
ably won't admit‘the above facts. However, 
here is the inside story of what happened. 

Strauss had planned to show this particular 
bomb to foreign observers this summer as 
a clean bomb. It was supposed to be used 
for precision bombing to knock out specific, 
pinpoint military targets behind enemy lines. 
But tests showed that it would spread too 
much radioactivity. 

The admiral; who spent most of his life as 
an investment banker, not as a scientist, had 
failed to take into account the fact that 
when an H-bomb explodes it sets off new 
radioactivity in the atmosphere. He was 
figuring only the actual radioactive particles 
set off by the trigger mechanism of the bomb, 
not the induced radioactivity which follows 
the explosion. This can contaminate the 
atmosphere just as dangerously as the actual 
particles from the trigger bomb. 

Thus the admiral has not cleaned up the 
bomb, only reduced one kind of radioactiv- 
ity without curbing another. 

. (Norz.—For some time, Senator CLINTON 
ANDERSON, Democrat, of Néw Mexico, has 
said that Strauss is all wet regarding clean 
bombs. Time after time, ANDERSON with 
Senator Gore of Tennessee and Congress- 
men CHET HOLIFIELD of California and Price 
of Illinois, have blasted Strauss for confus- 
ing the publice) 

LODGE WARNS DULLES ' 

Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, our able 
but harassed envoy to the United Nations, 
has been sending urgent messages to John 
Foster Dulles suggesting that Admiral 







Strauss drop his “clean” bomb idea. 

warns that the Soviet has produced some 
technological information which will blow “= 
Admiral Strauss’ clean bomb ideas out of 
the water. 

Lodge has rushed to Dulles a copy of a 
technical paper prepared by Soviet scientist 
O.-I. Leipunsky, showing that a hy 
explosion threatens mankind with as much 
radiation damage as an ordinary atomic ex. 
plosion. This would support the argument 
that an H-bomb hasn’t been made “clean.” 

Lodge warned that Leipunsky’s paper is 
packed with complicated formulas and tech- 
nical arguments. Many of them-can be re. 
futed, but Lodge fears this won’t diminish 
the propaganda effect. . 

In the translation that Lodge sent to the 
State Department, Leipunskl concludes after 
pages of technical explanation: “The total 
number of persons suffering genetic damage 


’ as the result of the explosion of a 10-meg~ 


aton pure hydrogen bomb * * * is esti. 
mated at 49,000, and through the explosion 
of an ordinary atomic bomb at 41,000. The 
total number of leukemias (case of blood 
cancer) induced by the explosion of a 10- 
megaton pure hydrogen bomb is estimated 
at 15,000 and by that of an ordinary atomic 
bomb at 26,000.” 

From these figures Leipunsky contends 
that “as regards the amount of radiation 
damage it causes to mankind, a pure hydro- 
gen bomb cannot be regarded as less dan- 
gerous than an ordinary bomb.” 

Ambassador Lodge urgently requested 
technical information to answer Leipunsky’s 
statements which he expects to be brought. 
up at a meeting of the U. N. Radiation Com- 
mittee on June 9. At the same time he 
warned that the Soviet arguments could 
embarras us when Strauss stages his “clean” 
bomb demonstration for foreign observers. 





Carpet Industry Affected by Competition 
From Low-Wage Foreign Imports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mfr. 
Speaker, the American carpet industry 
is also seriously affected by unfair com- 
petition from low-wage foreign imports. 
Mr. P. C> Sertl, plant manager of the 
Landrum, 8S. C., Mills, points out this 
danger to the Congress in the following 
news release: 

Mr. F. C. Sertl, plant manager of the Lan- 
drum Mills, today urged that Congress reject 
proposals in pending legislation that would 
permit lowering of tariffs on imported caf- 
pets by an additional 25 percent in the next 
5 years. ek 

According to Mr. Sertl, the tariff rate om 
imported carpet has already been 
almost two-thirds from the 1937 level. The 
proposed cut would mean an overall reduc- 
tion of almost 75 percent. i 

“In the last 20 years,” Mr. Sertl stated, 
“imports of machine-made foreign carpets 
produced by low-wage labor have risen from 
303,000 square yards to almost 4,860,000 
square yards—an increase of 16 times. & 
time ‘the tariff has been reduced—and this 
has happened five times—the flood of f' 
carpets into this country has grown. + 
result has been lost sales for American caf 
petmakers and fewer jobs for Americal 
workers.” 
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Mr. Sertl said that since 1950 jobs in the 
United States woven-carpet industry have 
declined by an estimated 50 percent. He 
predicted that passage of @ bill extending 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, now 
being considered by Congress, would cut still 
further into employment, 

“Most people do not appreciate the vast 
difference in wages between foreign coun- 
tries and America,” Mr. Sertl said. “The 
Belgian carpetmaker is paid an average of 
37 cents an hour. In Japan the average pay 
in the textile industry is around 19 cents an 
hour. Each is only a fraction of American 
pay. The foreign producer can take the full 
effect of this difference in wage scales, and 
undersell the American product by a great 
deal.” Nite 

Foreign carpet producers have other cost 
advantages, according to the mill executive. 
Equipment is about one-half the United 
States cost. Modern mill construction is 
two-thirds less. . 

In addition, foreign manufacturers spend 
little or nothing for research and develop- 
ing, styling, advertising, and promotion. 
Instead, they receive what Mr. Sertl called a 
“free ride” on the millions of dollars Ameri- 
can companies expend to improve their prod- 
ucts and attempt to increase sales. Many 
times foreign companies will offer an almost 
exact copy of an American style that has been 
developed at considerable cost and effort, 
The copy will invariably undersell the 
American product. 

“The carpet industry and its thousands 
of employees are at a crossroad,” Mr. Sertl 
said. “If tariffs continue to be cut—and 
present legislation would do this each year 
for the next five—there can be no doubt of 
the result. Jobs will definitely be lost and 
entire communities will be affected.” 

Mr. Sertl said that all employees of Lan- 
drum Mills had received full information on 
the situation, including a booklet giving facts 
on what has taken place since 1937. 





Questionnaire Report to Constituents 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr, MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, during the 16 years I have been 
& Member of Congress it has been my 
practice to send out from year to year a 
questionnaire to the people of the Fourth 
Nebraska District asking for their views 
on a number of matters in the public 
eye. This year we asked 19 questions. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a long distance from 
Nebraska to Washington, I spend the 
months when Congress is out of session 
in the District, but it is not often when 

ess is in session that I make the 
trip back home. I have always solicited 
letters and opinions from those I repre- 
sent, That is one reason for the ques- 
tionnaire. I believe I am one of the first 
Members of Congress to initiate the ques- 
tionnaire. Now many Members follow 
the practice of seeking advice from those 

represent in this way. 
When the people in the Fourth District 


~ Teceive the questionnaire they can sit 


down in their own homes, far away f 
the pressures of Washington, and -talk 
over and then answer the ques- 
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T try not to send out loaded questions. 
The questions are down to earth and 
usually require a simple “yes” or “no” 
answer. The people-in the district un- 
derstand quite well many of the national 
and international problems. 

TOO MUCH PROPAGANDA HERE 


Here in Washington there is so much 
propaganda that is not prevalent in Ne- 
braska. It comes about because news- 
papers and radio reports and, interested 
Government agencies are always pour- 
ing it out at the fountain head. The 
propaganda is not always dishonest, but 
sometimes clever publicity men fail to 
tell all the truth or cover information 
that is often vitally needed. 

Nebraska is not affected by the heat 
of the propaganda so close to the source 
of supply. The so-called recession is a 
good example. When I was home at 
Easter time, Washington and the East 
were buzzing with do something to cut 
taxes, do something for unemployment, 
stop inflation, spend more money and 
balance the budget. Nebraska was not 
too much affected. Many folks in the 
district just grinned at you when you 
asked them about recession or unem- 
ployment. Our people asked, “What 
recession?” Folks in Nebraska were not 
affected by the constant stream of prop- 
aganda. from the CIO, .the ADA and 
other groups not always interested in 
the welfare of the country. 

The returns from the 80,000 question- 
naires that went to everyone of the box- 
holders in the Fourth District have been 
quite good. Many people took the time 
and trouble not only to answer the ques- 
tions but write long and detailed letters 
explaining why they arrived at their 
conclusions. These letters are always 
helpful. 

° ANSWERS TABULATED 

The answers to the questionnaire are 
carefully tabulated and the letters 
studied and answered. I have always 
taken the position that the folks I rep- 
resent are entitled to know how I voted 


‘‘and how I feel upon public questions. 


We may not agree. They may be right 
and I may be wrong, but certainly all 
are entitled to my thinking on these 
controversial questions facing the Con- 
gress. I have never dodged a vote. 
During the 16 years I have been in Con- 
gress I have been in the upper 10 percent 
of those answering the most roll calls. 
When Congress is not in session I 
travel in the district holding government 
clinics of 2 hours duration for the high- 
school students and adults. These are 
question-and-answer periods. For in- 
stance, last year I traveled more than 
9,000 miles in the district holding the 
clinics, speaking. to service clubs, farm 
groups and many other organizations. 
I do this to“help stimulate the thinking 
not only of the adults but of the young 
people who will be our political, eco- 
nomic and spiritual leaders of tomorrow. 
I recommend to Members of Congress 
that they use the questionnaire method 


of sampling opinion at home. The ques- 


tionnaire and-results follow: 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
1. Do you favor a summit meeting of major 
powers? Yes, 50.1 percent; no, 49.9 percent. 
2. Do you favor a tax cut? Yes, 48.8 per- 
ment; no, 51.2 percent. If it means an un- 
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balanced budget? Yes, 25.6 percent; no, 74.4 
percent. 

3. Do you favor the Benson farm policies? 
Yes, 43.7 percent; no, 56.3 percent. 

4. Do you favor flexible supports? Yes, 54.9 
percent; no, 45.1 percent. No supports? 
Yes, 57.8 percent; no, 42.2 percent. 

5. Do you want any kind of Federal farm 
program? Yes, 48.4 percent; no, 51.6 percent. 

6. Do you believe in continued foreign aid? 
Yes, 25.7 percent; no, 74.3 percent. 

7. Should nuclear tests continue? 
77.1 percent; no, 22.9 percent. 

8. Should we extend and increase social 
security benefits? Yes, 49.5 percent; no, 50.5 
percent. 

9. Do you favor any kind of Federal aid to 
education? Yes, 26.5 percent; no, 73.5 per- 
cent. 

10. Should 18-year-olds be allowed to vote 
for President, Vice President, and Members 
of Congress? Yes, 33.7 percent; no, 66.3 
percent. 

11. Do you favor Federal control over the 
finances and elections of labor unions? Yes, 
84.5 percent; no, 15.5 percent. 

12. Are you for statehood for Alaska? 
82.3 percent; no, 17.7 percent. Hawaii? 
75.6 percent; no, 24.4 percent. 

13. Do you favor extension of the Recipro- 
cal Trade Act? Yes, 87.7 percent; no, 12.3 
percent. 

14. Should postal rates be increased? 
55.7 percent; no, 44.3 percent. 

15. Should postal pay be increased? 
33.7 percent; no, 66:3 percent. 

16. Should the President resign in favor 
of Mr. Nixon? Yes, 11.1 percent; no, 88.9 
percent. 

17. Do you feel the Eisenhower administra- 
tion is taking the proper steps to end the 
business recession in this country? Yes, 60 
percent; no, 40 percent. 

18. Do you favor legislation outlawing pay 
TV? Yes, 74.7 percent; no, 25.3 percent. 

19. Would you favor amending our tax laws 
to permit parents of college students to de- 
duct the cost of educating their children? 
Yes, 57.3 percent; no, 42.7 percent. 

The percentage of no-opinion votes was not 
tabulated. 


Yes, 


Yes, 
Yes, 


Yes, 


Yes, 





A Problem of Small Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most serious problems facing small busi- 
ness in our present economy is the diffi- 
culty they have in obtaining sufficient 
funds for capital improvements. 

At the 11th annual dinner of the Na- 
tional Tool and Die Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Philip R. Marsilius, presi- 
dent of the association, made a short ad- 
dress which sets forth this problem in a 
clear and emphatic manner and his re- 
marks will be of interest to the Members 
of the House. I ask permission to insert 
Mr. Marsilius’ remarks in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

REMARKS OF PRESIDENT PHILIP R. MARSILIUS 
AT THE 11TH ANNUAL NTDMA WASHINGTON 
DINNER 
Good evening ladies and gentlemen, wel- 

come to the National Tool. & Die Manufac- 

turer’s Association’s 11th Washington din- 
ner. It’s nice to see so many familiar faces 
and, also, to be able to make some new 
friends as well. Our purpose in holding 
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these dinners is to become better acquainted 
with our Members of Congress and Govern- 
ment officials and to enable them to learn 
firsthand about our industry. 

The National Tool & Die Manufacturers 
Association 
thousand contract tool and die plants scat- 
tered throughout the United States. 

Our industry is little known, but these 
plants manufacture the highly complex and 
extremely varied special tooling without 
which there can be no mass production of 
metal or plastic parts. By contract we mean 
small, independent jobbing shops depending 
on the large manufacturers of consumer and 
industrial products who go outside for part 
or all of their special tooling requirements. 

Special tooling encompasses a multitude 
of products, such as dies: used in metal 
stamping or forging, plastics for die casting; 
jigs, fixtures, molds, cutting tools, gages, 
and special-purpose machines. All are spe- 
cially designed and built for a single pur- 
pose but usually only one die or tool of a 
kind is made. 

Many of our shops also do short-run pro- 
duction, precision machining, or develop- 
ment work, because the equipment and 
skills required are so closely related. 

Practically all of the contract tool and die 
companies are small businesses; the average 
would employ between 25 and 35 people, 
but a few are as large as 300 to 400. Many 
of these men are of the highest skills, being 
trained through 4- to 6-year apprentice- 
ships as. either toolmakers, diemakers, or 
moldmakers. | 

Our industry through this association has 
increased the interest and emphasis on ap- 
prenticeship training so the country will 
continue to have the necessary manpower to 
tool up in the event of a new emergency. 

Right now our business is rather de- 
pressed but in times of mobilization or de- 
fense preparedness we, like the machine 
tool industry, are called upon for capacity 
output. This training is alse important for 
the growth and development of our tech- 
nology. 

In these days of missiles,and space satel- 
lites, the dreams of the engineers and scien- 
tists can only become realities when their 
designs and ideas can be translated mto 
metal or plastics by skilled craftsmen in or- 
der to manufacture the ultimate end 
product. 

Today it is common to work to ten-thou- 
sandths of an inch, and many of our shops 
routinely measure in millionths. A _ ten- 
thousandths of an inch is one-thirtieth the 
diameter of a human hair. 

Not only is the tool and die industry im- 
portant for the defense of our country, but 
it is essential for the long-term growth and 
improvement of our standard of living. 
We're not here in Washington as a special 
interest group asking favors but, rather, to 
tell our story and request a program in the 
best ‘interests of the whole economy. 

We have taken a strong stand in favor of 
the Sadlak-Herlong bills for gradual sys- 
tematic tax reduction for corporations and 
individuals. To provide the proper incen- 
tive for business to expand and grow and keep 
ahead of our main competitor, Russia, we 
sincerely believe the tax reduction program 
would provide the means of building our 
facilities and reinvesting In the future. 

Particularly for small business, but to be 
shared equally by all, we have suggested a 
further tax measure increasing the exemp, 
tion from the surtax from $25,000 to $100,000. 

Small business, of which we are a part, 
needs t0 retain more of their earnings for 
working capital, new equipment, and the 
growth of their business. We're the bed- 
‘ rock of this free enterprise economy and 
need to be kept in a healthy condition. 

Again helpful to all industry, and espe- 
cially important to ours, would be the ability 
to writeof machinery and equipment more 


is comprised of more than a- 
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rapidly. We feel the bulletin F used by the 
Internal Revenue Service to establish useful 
lives of machinery and equipment is anti- 
quated and should be scrapped in favor of a 
more libera] approach, perhaps a maximum 
of 7 to 10 years useful life on all machines. 

As an antirecession measure, authoriza- 
tioa for a 5-year writeoff on such equipment 
ought to prove effective in stimulating in- 
vestment in plant modernization and expan- 
sion—a field now lagging. 

As a policy of the Defense Department to 
be. passed down through the procurement 
agencies or the services, we believe a more 
equitable system of subcontracting by the 
primes and large subs would keep in a 
healthy condition the small industries that 
are so dependent on them for a fair share of 
work. 

‘When a recession hits, the first thought of 
these major contractors is to retrench and 
withdraw all subcontracting. In many in- 
stances they are operating Government- 
leased facilities that are actually competing 
with taxpaying jobbing tool and die plants 
xr other small businesses. With the set- 
aside program for smal] business and the 
emphasis in placing contracts in labor sur- 
plus areas, the situation has been much im- 
proved. 

However, we strongly feel that the services 
could do a better job of policing their primes 
and insisting on a realistic level of subcon- 
tracting, and particularly not allowing the 
acquisition of additional facilities at Govern- 
ment expense to compete with such indus- 
tries as the tool and die industry. 

In conclusion, we feel the 4 or 5 major 
points mentioned are essential to our well- 
being and that of industry and the whole 
economy. 

The recession has been felt by us as part 
of the metalworking industry more drasti- 
cally than by other segments of the econ- 
omy. We are suffering through it but are 
optimistic about the future. 

Right now we have noticed a small in- 
crease of orders and a firming of our back- 
logs which could be a good omen for a 
pickup for the general economy in the last 
half of 1958. Manufacturers have to com- 
plete their tooling -before they can go into 
production of new products with which they 
hope to stimulate consumer demand. 

The tool and die industry is made up of 
small units but is an important segment of 
the large industrial. complex in the United 
States. We have the know-how and the 
facilities, and we intend to pursue our Ob- 
jectives aggressively to do our share to make 
this country a better place in which to live 
and the continuing leader in the world race. 

It’s a pleasure to-have had this oppor- 
tunity to tell you about our industry. Thank 
you for your kind attention. 





Unhidden Persuaders 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF- REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, Basil L. Walters, executive edi- 
tor, Knight Newspapers, Inc., recently 
made a superb speech before the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
America can be destroyed through corro- 
sion, indifference and deterioration from 
within. Mr. Walters, in his great ad- 
dress, points out this expanding compla- 
— concerning our most sacred insti- 

utions. 


The education of modern youth often 
does not include physical labor. 
of us serving here in the Congress can 
point to hard, physical labor on the farm 
or in the factory as the most beneficia] 
part of our early training and education, 

I commend to the Congress this timely 
and wonderful address by this great 
American: 

“UNHIDDEN PERSUADERS: PRESS, RADIO, TELE 
VISION, MOTION PICTURES” 
(Address by Basil L. Walters, executive editor, 

Knight Newspapers, Inc., before National 

Congress of Parents and Teachers, Omaha, 

Nebr., May 20, 1958) 

The most thought provoking word in the 
English language to me just now is the word 
“Why?” 

I have a very inquisitive 6-year-old grand- 
son. I try conscientiously to answer all his 
questions. 

Invariably he runs me into a corner, with 
just the proper timing, by inserting’ that 
word “Why?” into the conversation. 

This skull practice with my grandson has 
caused me to ask some “Whys?” on my own, 

Here is a big “Why?” that I have been un- 
able to settle satisfactorily in my own mind, 

May I explore the problem with you? 

Purdue University conducts what appears 
to be an excellent and well established poll 
of teen-age opinion. 

Last year the Purdue poll showed that 
high school students of today, the masters of 
tomorrow are: 

“Suspicious of the democratic processes, 


contemptuous of politics, distrustful of peo- 


ple’s ability to govern themselves and hostile 
toward civil liberties, for which our fore- 
fathers fought.” 

What .of course concerned me most was 
that 41 percent of those students polled 
would cancel freedom of the press. Thirty- 
three percent would deny freedom of speech 
to certain people, if it seems convenient. 

Why is there this apparent growing will- 
ingness to toss away some of our constitu- 
tional freedoms to accept authoritarian and 
totalitarian beliefs and values instead? 

Why: did these children get that way? 

Undoubtedly the unhidden persuaders rep- 
resented on this platform must share con- 
siderable of the blame. But not all. The 
schools, the churches, and the homes must 
share it with us. 

But I shall confine my remarks to the 
press, and I welcome this opportunity to ex- 
plore some of the areas in which the press 
is attempting to cleanse its cdnscience. 

A decade ago I told my associates in the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors that 
we were losing our freedoms by default. 

In keeping with the best in American tra- 
ditions of making the man who makes & 
suggestion, chairman of the committee, I 
was appointed ehairman of a freedom of the 
press committee. 

Up until then, I am afraid, newspaper 
people of my generation all too generally 
were misinterpreting freedom of the press 0 
mean the right to attend ball games for free. 
They had too little concern with the motives 


. that guided our wise forefathers in writing 


into the Constitut 
press. 

We just took it for granted and we also 
took it for granted that that freedom and 
ail other freedoms would never be in danger 
in America. - 

Several truly great chairmen have followed 
me. There are now freedom of press com- 
mittees in virtually every county in this 
Nation. ‘ 

The principal benefit that has come out 


ion a guaranty to a free 


of this is that in this particular area, news- — 
Paper people everywhere are. studying the 
background 


of this one basic freedom. 


Some of the speeches made as a result of 


this study are as thrilling and thought pro- 
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yoking as are the philosophical masterpieces That paper braved the possibility of heavy 


we find in the classics. 

One important facet of this philosophy is 
that newspapers, if they live up to the faith 
placed in them, shall keep the eternal spot- 
light of publicity on public servants. 

This is based on the principle that, in 
America, public officials and public em- 
ployees are the servants of the people, not 
vice versa, and that these public servants are 
answerable to their employers for all their 


acts. 

We contend that the public has the right 
to know and to question what their public 
servants are doing and how well and faith- 
fully they are doing their work. Newspapers 
for the few cents a day paid by the sub- 
scribers act as the eyes and ears of the pub- 
lic, reporting fearlessly what they find. 

I contend that a newspaperman has -no 
basic right that differs from that of any 
citizen. He merely serves as an agent, or an 
auditor, for his subscribers. 

We have no central disciplinary authority 
in the newspaper business. Our newspaper 
organizations provide a platform from which 
members and others can try to persuade us to 
mend our ways, we have codes of ethics to 
guide us, but no resolutions can bind any 
member. 

The press, the mind, and the tongue must 
never be licensed. 

As long as a publication is not seditious 
or libelous, we believe each publisher has the 
right to publish as he pleases and to let 
the buying public be the judge. Publishing 
can range from posting a letter on a bulletin 
board, printing by mimeograph up to print- 
ing with giant rotary press. 

There are all sorts of newspapers in the 
United States, good, bad and indifferent. 


‘They should be judged individually just as 


persons are judged individually. 

I regret that the economic climate for 
newspapers is such that there are not more 
competing newspapers. However it is an 
error to jump to the conclusion that a lone 
newspaper in a community is a poor news- 
paper. Some of our best newspapers are in 
ene-newspaper towns. Some of the poorest 
are there too. There are also some pocr ones 
in hot competitive areas. 

Frequently the most courageous newspa- 
pers are also the most criticized. 

Sometimes I fear we have been so tolerant 
in this Nation that ‘we have accepted, with- 
out challenge, the repetitious cliches voiced 
by intolerant minorities which through or- 
ganized pressure exert dangerous pressures. 

Tolerance, to me, means granting the other 
man, whether he is in the majority or minor- 
ity, the same rights to his thinking that we 
expect for our own. 

Although I frequently disagreed with the 
Chicago Tribune during the early days of 
the Franklin Roosevelt administration, I felt 
then, as I feel now, that it served a useful 
purpose by being almost a lone voice of op- 
Position. (Just so you get the picture 
straight, I work for the Chicago Daily News, 
& competitor of the Tribune.) ° 

Tam told that Mr. Roosévelt in those days 
Tead the Tribune regularly, There are some 
who feel that he made his test mistakes 
after he overcame his f of that critic. 
Every man in such high office needs a critic 
to keep him from drifting into carelessness. 
. The two-party system of government, you 
will recall, had virtually disappeared during 
those days. Had the two-party system been 
functioning as our forefathers had intended, . 
the role of the Tribune, while important, 
would have been merely supplementary. 

A courageous newspaper in Portland, Oreg., 
eon exposé of labor leader rackéteer- 

, Was 
sine oe cowardice. eek respon< 
vagy eventually at long, long, long last result 
long, long overdue reforms needed to 
Protect the worker as well as all other 
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financial loss and was smeared as antilabor. 

In Illinois, our paper risked possible finan- 
cial ruin to expose a crooked State auditor, 
who is now in prison. In the early days of 
that exposé, I was frequently criticized for 
being “Christlike” or for picking on the most 
popular politician in the State for purely po- 
litical motives. 

It will surprise you perhaps to know that 
during this Pulitzer Prize exposé, we did not 
profit from increased circulation. 

Other editors have told me their experience 
is similar. 

There’s more circulation in Lana Turner 
than in civic righteousness. 

These jobs of auditing government are 
strictly in line of duty for a newspaper which 
takes seriously its job of serving as the eyes 
and ears of its readers, keeping an eternal 
vigilance. -But this service halts corrup- 
tion at its source and removes temptation 
from the weak. 

In many areas of Government today, the 

press is virtually the sole auditor of official 
expenditures and performance. 
“ Yet as the Purdue poll reveals, a large per- 
centage of our teen-agers believe government 
should ‘be the sole judge of its behavior and 
more important that the public should abdi- 
cate all decisions, without question or chal- 
lenge, to those who rule. 

Most of our officials are well-meaning men 
and women. 

However, the collective judgment of a 
well-informed citizenry is better than that 
of any individual. 

Hold up a stick in front of an audience 
such as this some time and ask everyone 
present to guess the length. The experiment 
usually reveals while the individual guesses 
vary from 8 inches too long to 8 inches too 
short, the average will seldom be in error 
more than an inch or two. 

The function of a good newspaper is to 
generate debate. It is through debate, that 
an intelligent public opinion develops. 

Our function is not to do your thinking 
for you, or to tell you what to think. Our 
function is merely to challenge thinking, 
thinking based on study rather than hys- 
teria. 

The debate is sometimes painful but the 
time is here when, if America is to remain 
the greatest Nation on earth, we have got 
to stop living softly in unconcerned comfort 
under the nuclear cloud. 

The alternative to an aroused public opin- 
ion is to remain in a rut, and in these days 
of a dangerous world such a rut might 
easily develop into a grave. 

Well-intentioned people sometimes get us 
into a bad situation, particularly if they 


“refuse to subject their projects to frequent 


reexamination and debate. 

In a spirit of reform, we adopted child- 
labor laws with the best of intention. We 
should be reexamining those laws with open 
minds today to see whether boredom isn’t 
partly responsible for our juvenile-delin- 
quency problem. There is little juvenile 
delinquency among 4-H Club members on 
the farms who are still privileged under law 
to do productive labor of the type their 
fathers and mothers do. 

During the depression, well-intentioned 
people lobbied through a Federal law re- 
quiring the States, in order to share in 
Federal welfare funds, to adopt legislation 
providing absolute secrecy. The intent was 
praiseworthy and was intended to protect 
the unfortunate from embarrassment. 

But $4,600,000,000 annually was involved. 

The secrecy invited corruption. The In- 
dianapolis Star braved possible legal punish- 
ment by this corruption. An 
aroused public opinion forced Congress to 
remove the secrecy requirements, and no 
honest recipient of relief has been embar- 
rassed, 
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One of our greatest scandals today is in 
the abuse of aid to dependent children. It 
was. another worthy project that went 
wrong. 

Baby production without the benefit of 
clergy has become in some of our great cities 
@ flourishing business. 

The press and magazines have tried in 
vain -to arouse a lazy public to demand 
reforms. 

While I am not one who feels that sputnik 
proves the bankruptcy of the American 
school system, I do feel that our school sys- 
tem can be improved if brought more prom- 
inently into public debate. 

Only a free press can successfully chal- 
lenge big Government and keep it reason- 
ably clean and alert. 

The press in itself has no power. In- 
telligent power in a free country is exercised 
by an alert citizenry which hammers out 
an intelligent public opinion through de- 
bate. A free press, with its news reports 
and thought-provoking editorials, tries to 
generate such debate and to contribute in- 
teresting and intelligent information for it. 

It seems to me that the general theme of 
this convention is excellent: “The Mature 
Mind in a Mature America.” 

But will you please pardon me if I close 
with the challenge of, “Why do we assume 
we as a Nation have a mature mind?” 

A mature mind is one which is open, 
curious, and inquiring and which can then 
better judge the new in the light of past 
Knowledge. Sometimes I wonder if we may 
not have become so self-satisfied with past 
knowledge that our minds are lazy. 





Growing in Stature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 5, 1958 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, it is always 
a pleasure to see ability recognized and 
rewarded with appropriate reference in 
the press. I am glad to report that such 
recognition has been accorded my col- 
league of the 15th. Ohio District, Mr. 
HENDERSON, and a splendid tribute to his 
qualities appears in a recent edition of 
the Morgan County Herald, McConnels- 
ville, Ohio. 

In addition to the examples mentioned 
in the editorial, which I will include with 
my. remarks, I can testify to many other 
activities of our colleague that have ben- 
efited his district and our State. It was 
a pleasure to work with him, and see him 
take leadership, in the effort to have 
United States Route 21 added to the In- 
terstate Highway System. The credit for 
United States 21 must go to JOHN HEN- 
DERSON. We share also an interest in 
the Muskingum Watershed Conservancy 
District and it has been my pleasure to 
work with JoHN HENDERSON in behalf of 
this outstanding conservation project. 

The Morgan County Herald is thor- 
oughly justified in calling JoHN HENDER- 
son “one of the most promising of the 
younger Members” of this House. 

The editorial follows: 

GROWING IN STATURE 

Hon. Jounw E. HENDERSON was one of the 

Ohio delegation in Congress who voted 
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against what the Chicago Tribune calls the 
Foreign-Aid mess. In this, we believe, he 
tepresented on overwhelming majority of 
both parties in this congressional district who 
will applaud his action. As the days go by, 
the utter folly and fatuous nonsense in giving 
away the national wealth becomes more and 
more manifest. Instead of buying friends 
we are slowly bankrupting the Nation and 
turning much of the world against us. Mr. 
NIxon’s recent experience in South America; 
the Lebanese and Algerian incidents serve 
but to emphasize the futility of efforts to buy 
friendship. 

Equally militant has been Mr. HENDERSON 
in fighting recriprocal trade treaties. In sub- 
stance the Congressman seeks to remedy a 
free trade policy which is destroying the im- 
portant pottery business of his district 
through foreign imports, the product of cheap 
labor abroad. Comment upon this ruinous 
policy which was the direct cause of closing 
the doors of the Crooksville China Co. 
and the Pope-Gosser pottery at Coshocton, 
has heretofore appeared in this column. 

Recently Mr. HENDERSON appeared on the 
floor of the House of Representatives and 
condemned the State Department for its fail- 
ure to, as promised, disclose a full report of 
the proceedings of the Yalta and Potsdam 
conferences. His discussion of this dubious 
and inexplainable unwillingness to disclose 
to the public the real inside of these disas- 
trous conferences which will affect all history 
in the time to come, was reported in many of 
the largest papers of the land. Mr. HEN- 
DERSON is showing a grasp of the great and 
momentous problems which perplex the peo- 
ple of this Nation and of the world. And he is 
looking at things from a standpoint of what 
is for the best interests of the people of this 
district—and of America. 

Mr. HENDERSON is developing in stature and 
is rapidly gaining the respect of his congres- 
sional colleagues. He is considered one of 
the most promising of the younger Members 
of the lower House of Congress. Statesmen, 
such as Hamilton, Clay, Webster, Blaine, John 
Sherman, or Robert A. Taft, did not mush- 
room into full being over night. They were 
a product of years of experience plus a native 
flair for political life and government. It 
has been some time since the 15th Congres- 
sional District had a better prospect in Wash- 
ington than JoHN E. HENDERSON. He has all 
of the earmarks of development into a real 
statesman—courage, ability, native aptitude 
for public life. Let’s keep him where he is. 
In this troubled hour of world affairs the 
Nation needs its best men at Washington as 
a question of survival. 





Music Publishers Express Gratitude for 
ASCAP Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the current session of Congress the 
House Small Business Committee re- 
ceived numerous complaints from small 
music publishers and composers alleging 
that some of the policies applied by the 
American Society of Composers, Auth- 
ors, and Publishers were highly prejudi- 
cial to the small business members and 
threatening to force them out of busi- 
ness. Among other things, these com- 
plainants reported that a smail clique, 
composed primarily of representatives of 
the larger publishing houses, had gained 
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control of the society and was using that 
control for their own benefit to the det- 
riment of other members. 

During March and April of this year, 
Subcommittee No. 5 of the House Small 
Business Committee held a series of 
hearings at which testimony was re- 
ceived from officials of the society and 
from various small business members. 
At these hearings comprehensive infor- 
mation was adduced which disclosed im- 
portant,facts pertaining to the issues in- 
volved. Printed copies of the record of 
these hearings, together with a sum- 
mary report, has been prepared and dis- 
tributed to interested parties. _ 

As chairman of the subcommittee, 
I have received a number of letters from 
society members commending the sub- 
committee for undertaking the investi- 
gation and for holding the hearings in 
question. These members praised the 
subcommittee for the fair and impartial 
manner in which the hearings were con- 
ducted and thanked the committee for 
supplying them with valuable assistance 
in connection with their small business 
problems. A letter which I received re- 
cently from the Alec Templeton music 
pjublishing firm is typical and I ask 
unanimous consent that it appear in the 
Appendix of the REecorp. 

The letter reads as follows: 

ALEC TEMP N, INC., 
Music PUBLISHERS, 
New Rochelle, N. Y.,.May 27, 1958. 
Congressman JAMES ROOSEVELT, 

Chairman, Subcommittee No. 5, House 
Committee on Small Business, Old 
House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: We have 
been trying to assimilate the 732 pages of 
testimony for the past week and find that it 
is not only a document which must prove to 
be of great worth but also one of complete 
engrossment. As a matter of fact, our copy 
is already worn and copiously marked with 
marginal notes. Is it possible to have an 
extra one? : 

Many members of ASCAP have told us that 
they have received their copies of the printed 
hearings and they are unanimous in their 
praises of the contents and the lasting value 
of the volume. More than a few have told 
us that they now know what their summer 
reading is going to be; some tell us that it 
reads better than a novel. 

As music publishers we recognize the 
amount of time, energy, and experience that 
is involved in such a project. We cannot 
express in words how grateful we are to you, 
your committee members and your staff for 
having produced this vital publication. 
Please accept our sincere thanks and convey 
our deep appreciation to all for such noble 
work. ; 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Guy FREEDMAN. 





In Memory of Our Honored Dead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 
Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
Memorial Day of this year, I was privi- 
leged to be invited to speak at the Me- 
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morial Day exercises at Hero 
Staten Island, N. Y. The following ig 
the address which I delivered on this 
serious occasion which we annually set 
aside for the memory of our honored 
dead: 3 

Members of the American Legion, Veter.. 
ans of Foreign Wars, Disabled War Veterans, 
Lieutenant Colonel DiGiacomo, my old 
schoolmate, members of my family whom 
I have not seen for years, ladies and gentle. 
men, I am proud to participate in this Me.. 
morial.Day service: When I received the 
invitation to speak, I wondered why I wag 
selected for this high honor. \ 

Perhaps it is because I have been your 
neighbor for many years and treasure the 
aSsociation of your fellow townsmen. 

Perhaps it is because I grew up in this 
garden spot of America, climbing its seven 
rolling hills and walking in its friendly 
valleys. 

Perhaps it is because your chairman, Mr, 
Watman, knew that my first public speech 
was made right here in Hero Park on Me- 
morial Day 35 years ago when I was a 
schoolboy attending Public School 16 in 
Tompkinsville. 

However, I believe it is more logical to 
think that you chose me because I am a 
Congressman who still remembers Staten 
Island as his original home. Whatever 
reason your commitee had, let me say that 
I am privileged to be here. 

We gather here in memory of our hon- 
ored dead. We remember that they had 4 
rendezvous with death so that we could haye 
a rendezvous with life. We recognize that 
life is a struggle for enduring peace with jus- 
tice and liberty under God. 

To achieve this peace, we pay a terrible 
price. We pay in lives lost, in bodies broken, 
in morals shattered, in government de- 
bauched, and in our economy dislocated. We 
pay this terrible cost because we realize that 
liberty is priceless. 

Thirty-five years ago today, I thrilled to 
recite in this very park the poem written by 
Col. John McCrae. I.repeat the command 
which our war dead gave to us, the living, 
when they said: 


“We are the dead. 
Take up our quarrel with the foe: 
To you from falling hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields.” 


Forty years have passed since they gave us 
that command. Two terrible wars have 
scourged our Nation. The veterans of World 
War II and the veterans of Korea in answer- 
ing the dead of World War I, promised them 
in these words: 


“Sleep on ye brave 
Your flaming torch aloft we bear. 
With burning heart an oath we swear 
To keep the faith, to fight it through 
To crush the foe or sleep with you 
In Flanders fields.” 


Our veterans have held high the torch of 
liberty. They struck down the swastika and 
planted high our flag over the city of Berlin. 
They struck down the rising sun and p 
our flag on the craggy hills of Mount Suri+ 
bachi. Whenever our boys have been called 
upon to strike down the symbol of despotism, 
they have done so and lifted our flag above 
the clear horizon, 

We are proud of our flag, the . 
and blue. We are proud of the red, 
represents the blood we shed 
justice. We are proud of the 
represents the purity of our 
that right is might. We 
blue> which represents the 
bring and the good that we do. In eo 
of Russian sputniks and South Americal 
spitniks, we shall not tolerate nor shall we 
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aecept insults to our flag, whether it be in 
Lima, Peru, or Caracas, Venezuela. 

We are the leaders of the free world. We 
seek not war, but peace. We have enjoyed 
the monopoly of atomic bombs and techno- 
logical inventions, and we did not abuse our 

wer. We have shared our scientific ad- 
yances and our atomic resources with the 
nations of this world. We have given gen- 
erously our economic aid to more than 60 
countries to fight poverty. Because we were 
the strongest nation in the world, we be- 
came satisfied and smugly complacent. 
While we dawdled, and enjoyed our televi- 
sions and automobiles, another nation, with 
less noble purposes, has advanced with great 
strides. Today, the Russians have : 
us in rockets and missiles. Today, the Rus- 
sian submarines, more than 600 strong, pre- 
sent the greatest potential danger to our 
security. Today, we are no longer the scien- 
tific leaders of the world. Despite our great 
strength, we are, perhaps, not even the mas- 
ters of our fate. 

Since October of 1957 when sputnik electri- 
fied the world, we have entered into a space 
age. Today, the world stands in a confused 
position. It stands either on the brink of 
oblivion or on the threshold of # more 
abundant life. Man has made rockets, bal- 
listic missiles, and little moons. Man has 
smashed the powerful atom and developed 
the hydrogen bomb.. Man’s ingenuity has 
made instruments with tremendous power. 
Ironically, these instruments bear the names 
of pagan gods, such as Jupiter, Thor, and 
Atlas. These instruments have thrust man- 
made moons into the universe, the sacred 
domain of the Almighty God. 

As these satellites emit their beeps, while 
circling around the world, we pause to won- 
der and ask ourselves soul-searching ques- 
tions: Are these beeps the warnings of de- 
struction and doom, or are they the har- 
bingers of a more abundant life? 

We cannot take refuge upon an island. 
Even the Narrows Bridge must connect 
Staten Island with Brooklyn. We cannot 
build a fortress America and hide within it. 
Because of inventions, the world has become 
exceedingly small. The airplanes, the jets, 
the atomic submarines have reduced dis- 
tances and time. The breakthrough of hy- 
drogen energies and thermonuclear power 
has opened the universe to us. Nuclear 
bombs and radioactive fallout can destroy 
the world. We have but one choice. We 
must either live in peace with our neighbor 
or not live at all. 
sibilities of annihilation, we must strength- 
en our economy, we must keep our ports 
open and busy, and we must reaffirm our 
principles of government to maintain our 
way of life. 

Our task is a task which shall search us 
through and through—whether we be able 
to understand our time and the needs of the 
people of the world, whether we have the 
pure heart to comprehend and the rectified 
will to incur the high financial cost to build 
acommunity of nations, ‘ 

We must never forget that governments 
are made for men and not men for govern- 
ments. We must remember that our system 
of checks and balances were 


all of the people here, Jew and gentile, black 
4nd white, citizen and immigrant. 

We Americans can write and think freely. 
We have the right to assemble, although 
Some people would make it criminal. We 


; are 
intr Property and we can live our life as 


~ 


Despite the awesome pos- ~ 
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we wish. These blessings we call the Bill of 
Rights. These great privileges and blessings 
were never enjoyed by any nation until 171 
years ago. Are the fortunate conditions in 
which we live entirely of our own making? 
They are not. They are gifts from the dead, 
our war heroes and citizen soldiers. They 
are not the conquests of the living, nor do 
we, the living, have the right tc dissipate 
them by intolerance and bigotry. : 

Remember, my friends, that our Nation 
has remained free because civil authority 
has always beén superior to military au- 
thority. Place too much military authority 
in one man and we pave the way for a man 
on horseback, liké De Gaulle. Deny a man 
equal rights before the law or deny him the 
protection ofthe Bill of Rights and you 
whittle away at your own freedom. Liberty 
does not die from direct attack. If liberty 
ever dies in America, and I hope we shall 
never see the day, it will die from decay of 
the principle that gave it life; that is, truth 
and justice. But we are determined to be 
free and we shall not be stampeded by fear, 
prejudice, or threats. 

Will we hand to our children the same 
torch.of freedom that we received from our 
forefathers? The answer rests in your 
hands. Presently before the Congress are a 
number of bills which propose to subordi- 
nate Federal law to State law, and propose 
to reverse the decisions of the Supreme 
Court which have protected the individual 
liberties of the Negroes and the citizens of 
the United States. I call upon all honest 
men, all patriotic men, all forward-looking 
men, all you veterans, to join together to 
resist the attempts to undermine the Su- 
preme Court. Also, let us prepare to com- 
bat our enemies at home and abroad. Let 
uS support our gigantic defense program in 
the air, on the land, and under the sea. 
Without preparedness, there can be no secu- 
rity. With God's grace and your support, 
our democracy will live and continue to 
flourish. 





Studebaker-Packard Plans New Small 
Car 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. JAY NIMTZ 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
completed an opinion poll on legislative 
issues and economic problems among the 
voters of my district and I was encour- 
aged to find, among other things, that a 
substantial majority believe that busi- 
ness conditions in northern Indiana will 
improve during the next 6 months. In 
reply to a question on this subject, .2 out 
of every 3 voters with opinions said that 
they expect a business upturn by fall. 

One reason for this hopeful outlook, in 

my estimation, can be found in the plans 
which have been announced by the 
Studebaker-Packard Corp., of South 
Bend, for the manufacture of a new, 
economical small car in the 1959 model 
year. - 
A significant recent development in 
the automobile business has been the 
trend to smaller, lower priced cars. 
Due to the flexibility of its operation, 
Studebaker-Packard is in a unique posi- 
tion to capitalize on this trend and it is 
planning to do so. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REecorp, I would like to include an ar- 
ticle by Ray Gregg from the May 25 is- 
sue of the South Bend Tribune, and an 
editorial from the May 26 issue of the 
Tribune, concerning Studebaker-Pack- 
ard’s plans for the new model year. 


[From the South Bend Tribune of May 25, 
1958] 


STUDEBAKER-PACKARD’S NEw Car To BE 
SMALLER, BUT NOT SMALL 
(By Ray Gregg) 

Studebaker-Packard Corp.’s new offering to 
the motoring public, scheduled for intro- 
duction this fall at the beginning of the 
1959 model year, will be a smaller car but it 
will not- be a small car. 

It will be an economical car rather than 
an economy car. At the same time, it will 
be an entirely redesigned automobile, com- 
pletely unlike any models which Studebaker- 
Packard has on the market now. 

This is the car which Studebaker-Packard 
will use in the hope of getting out of the 
red and returning stable employment to its 
plants in South Bend. In view of the cur- 
rent trend in thinking of the motoring pub- 
lic, it appears that the company has a better 
than average chance to succeed. 


PREPAEATIONS ON TARGET 


Although he has consistently declined to 
discuss’ details of the new models in order to 
forestall a premature disclosure of Stude- 
baker-Packard’s plans to the rest of the 
industry, Studebaker Packard President Har- 
old E. Churchill said Saturday that prepara- 
tions and scheduling for the new models are 
on target. ° 

He added, “Everybody’s working together 
and wholeheartedly on this project. The 
executive committee of our union (Stude- 
baker-Packard Local 5, UAW) has had a look 
at some of our plans and they are squarely 
behind us in this venture.” 

With Churchill, other company executives 
are maintaining their silence about details 
of the car—which has been an exceptionally 
well-kept secret to date. However, some of 
them obviously are not too happy with 
what they call a misinterpretation of the 
company’s plans by the Nation’s press. 


CONTINUE TO SPECULATE 


“Newsmen at the Studebaker-Packard 
shareholders’ meeting last month were 
skeptical that a new car could be brought out 
as a 1959 offering,” a Studebaker-Packaré 
executive said. 

“This skepticism still seems to be coloring 
the reporting in some Circles. A number of 
writers continue to speculate that the new 
car will be a warmed-over Scotsman, rather 
than the appealing new design it really is.’’ 

The same executive stressed that while the 
new model will be a “smaller” car, it will not 
be a “small” car in the sense of some of the 
European import. 

The new S-P car, it was reported, will have 
a considerably shorter wheelbase and overall 
length than the current Scotsman models. 
However, inside dimensions will be practi- 
cally unchanged. 


WILL HAVE EYE APPEAL 


It also was emphasized that the 1959 offer- 
ing will not be an “economy” car in the sense 
that it will be a stripped-down model with no 
eye appeal. 

Reports have it that the new car has been 
designed as an attractive piece of motoring 
equipment. It will be economical, though, 
both in initial.cost and maintenance. 

It is considered likely that the initial cost 
will be comparable with the low-priced 
Scotsman cars and will be under the Amer- 
ican Motors Corp.’s Rambler, only automobile 
manufactured in this country to show a sub- 
stantial sales gain this year in the face of 
the recession in the auto industry. 
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It was the success of the Rambler, in fact, 
that tipped the scales in S-P’s decision to 
get into the smaller car market. Churchill 
has pointed out that a small company like 
S-P is flexible enough to make such a switch, 
which would be much more difficult and 
costly for the Big Three in the auto industry, 
Ford, General Motors, and Chrysler. 

NEED BIG VOLUME 


General Motors, for instance, has noted 
that a less expensive model would not guar- 
antee a large sale and that a big volume 
would have to be assured before a large man- 
ufacturer could go to the expense of re- 
designing its facilities. 

In discussing Studebaker-Packard’s plans 
to get into the smaller car field, Churchill 
was of the opinion that there is room in 
the auto industry both for the giants like 
General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler and for 
the Little Two, Studebaker-Packard and 
American Motors. 

“We don’t have to turn out a big volume 
of production to make money,” Churchill 
said. “We can keep in our own league, and 
still make a reasonable profit. 

“We have no intention of getting into a 
Roman chariot race with the Big Three. A 
high-school track star would have little 
chance in a college meet.” 

SKEPTICAL ABOUT MONEY 


Newsmen at the stockholders’ meeting last 
month also were skeptical as to where S-P 
would get the money to turn out an entirely 
new model. An auto industry observer point- 
ed out, however, that the press made two 
miscalculations. 

One was that a small, flexible organization 
like S-P will not have to spend anywhere 
near the $250 million that Ford Motor Co. 
tossed out to put its Edsel on the market. 
The other is that S-P is maintaining a sur- 
prisingly strong cash and working capital 
position in spite of its steady losses in the 
last few years. 

Cash and working capital have shown only 
@ small decrease from the year-ago figure, 
according to S-P’s latest financial statement. 
While the company’s losses have continued, 
the company’s progressive management has 
attacked the cost problem aggressively on all 
fronts. 

PROBE PUBLIC APATHY 


From several months the auto industry has 
been probing the public antipathy to the 1958 
models and the lack of interest in buying. 
Some observers, like Churchill, have pointed 
to the planned obsolescence of the industry, 
whereby manufacturers outdo themselves 
with new styling, gadgets, chrome, and horse- 
power to make current models obsolete after 
they have been on the road a few months. 

But whatever the reason for the public’s 
revolt against Detroit, Studebaker-Packard 
believes that the time is ripe for a substan- 
tial acceptance of the type of smaller car 
which S-P will produce. 

An S-P executive, for example, pointed to 
the case of a Johns Hopkins University pro- 
fessor who visited the plant the other day. 
The educator has a 1955 middle-priced car 
which he wants to trade on a new model but 
he doesn’t like the overdressed 1958 models, 


CONSIDERS FOREIGN CARS 


The professor said he seriously has con- 
sidered buying a foreign import. However, 
he deplored the lack of interior room in the 
imports. and the necessity for fussing with 
engines to keep the perfect tune required of 
the more sensitive powerplants. 

In answer to buyers of imports who say 
they are impressed with the quality of fer- 
eign-made cars, a Studebaker executive con- 
tended that his company intends, with its 
new models to stress this feature. 

“Our real job in quality competition will 
be with European cars,” he said. “I see no 
reason why skilled, American-trained work- 
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men cannot compete very favorably in this 
respect. 
KNOWN FOR QUALITY 

“Studebakers have been known in past 
years as the quality cars of the industry. 
We intend to return to those high standards 
and keep them at the highest point possible,” 

As a result of gearing its production close- 
ly to sales in the 1958 model year, S-P will 
have no problem with overstocked dealer in- 
ventories when it completes the current 
model run later this summer, company of- 
ficials reported. 

They said that nearly all of the cars sched- 
uled for the rest of the model year have been 
sold to dealers and that manufacturing now 
is on the basis only of dealer orders. It was 
estimated that the company would be strict- 
ly on hand-to-mouth production by the end 
of June and for the remaining weeks of the 
1958 model year. 

[From the South Bend Tribune of April 26, 
1958 ] 


STUDEBAKER-PACKARD SETS THE PACE 


Now we have another demonstration of 
Studebaker-Packard Corp. . management 
vigor. It is encouraging and inspiring. It 
sets an example not only for other business 
operators in this northern Indiana com- 
munity but in the entire Nation. 

An impressive answer to calamity howlers 
is the announcement that S-P will bring 
out “a different type of car” in the 1950 
model year. This, President Harold E. 
Churchill says, will be “a car the American 
public wants and has asked for.” 

Although full details are not announced, 
the S-P management promises a 1959 ear 
involving far more than mere face-lifting. 
It will be small, but will have “the elements 
of full-size passenger space for comfort and 
safety.” There is a promise also of “more 
economical costs, permanence of design, 
higher resale value and consequent lower 
depreciation costs.” 

There have been persistent reports of a 
fairly general swing to smaller, lower priced 
cars in the domestic manufacturing field. 
In this respect, Studebaker-Packard is be- 
coming 8 pace-setter. 

The flexibility of S-P operation to which 
President Churchill alluded this week has 
already been demonstrated in the Scotsman, 
which has become popular among 1958 
American car models. That flexibility is 
illustrated again in the introduction of “a 
different type of car” later this year, instead 
of 2 or 3 years from now. 

It proves that S-P management has con- 
structive vision, sensitivity to public opin- 
ion and an immense amount of practical 


determination. This “new marketing posi-_ 


tion” of Studebaker-Packard is vitally im 
portant for our local community and also 
for the national economy. 

Such management spirit is just what the 
Nation needs as signs of general business 
improvement are sought. 





Dr. Patrick A. McCole 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave te extend my remarks in the Rro- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of 
June 2, 1958, upon the passing of Dr. 








Barre, who had an outstanding career 
in the dental profession: 
Dr. Patrick A. McCoLze 


Among native sons who spread the name 
and fame of Wilke-Barre was Dr. Patrick 4, 
McCole, of Washington, D. C., son of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius McOole, of. East 
End, brother of former Mayor Con McCole 
and of Bernard McCole and husband of the 
former Elizabeth Leonard. Dr. McOole, in 
recent years, resided at Chevy Chase, Md, 
just outside the Nation’s Capital. ; 

The career of Dr. McCole was a succegs 
story in the American tradition. The Me. 
Coles were typical of the families in Wilkes. 
Barre before and after the turn of the cen- 


tury—solid and substantial folks but not 


endowed -with worldly goods. So the song 
had to go out and hustle for themselves, 
Young Pat worked behind a soda fountain 
in a drugstore to help pay his way through 
college and dental school. ~ 

Judging from what happened subsequently, 
it was an excellent foundation on which he 
built. What better proof of this than his 
distinguished sérvice in the United States 
Navy where he held the rank of commander 
at the time of retirement, his appointment 
te the faculty of Georgetown University, a 
fellowship from the American College of 
Dentistry and the degree of master of sej- 
ence in dentistry from Northwestern Univer. 
sity. He pioneered in the fields of children’s 
dentistry and in operative dentistry, passing 
on his techniques to hundreds of practition« 
ers in his classes. 

Not all was sunshine in his life since leay- 
ing Wilkes-Barre. A note of personal trag- 
edy was struck when -his son, a member of 
the Marines, was reported missing in action 
in Korea. This is part of the price parents 
must pay wherever they live or whatever 
their station. Dr. McCole was no exception 
to the rule. 


The news of his death over the weekend © 


was distressing to his old hometown which 
not only was proud of his success but ad- 
mired him for his idealism and loyalty to 
his country and profession. 





Text of Archbishop Cushing’s Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
wish to include the splendid address of 
Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, of the 
Archdiocese of Boston, before a tremen- 
dous gathering of Catholic workingmen 
at a communion breakfast held at the 
Boston Garden on Sunday, June 1, 1958. 
This affair was the celebration of the 
10th anniversary of St. Joseph’s | 
League for Workingmen with 1,100 men 
in attendance. 

The prelate’s address is as follows: 
ARcHBISHOP CUSHING’s REMARKS AT THE 10TH 
_ ANNIVERSARY oF Sr. JosEPH’s RETREAT 

LEAGUE FOR WORKINGMEN AT THE BOSsTOM, 

Garay x: 

Recent years have given a tremendous 


petus to the study and the implementing, ; 
the rights of labor. Catholics can date We 


modern phase of that study from the days A 


Pope Leo XIII, and the rise in Europe 0: @® 
great trade-union movement. aes 





June §- 
Patrick A. McCole, a native of Wilkes. 
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Parallel with this Christian affirmation of 
the dignity of labor and its consequent polit- 
jcal and social rights, there has been a great 

rogram in secular society in favor of organ- 
ized labor. Some feel that the progress has 
now reached a point where the friénds of the 
labor movement would be well-advised to 
take stock of labor's power, and perhaps de- 
termine whether certain new emphasis may 
not be needed in order to consolidate the 
gains which labor has made to guarantee the 
more effective attainment of the true pur- 
pose of the labor movement. 

F SIMILAR STUDY 


A similar study should be made about 
management and its power. Whole schools 
of social and political thinking are or- 
ganized in espousal of the essential prin- 
ciples of the systems favoring management, 
or of those which lean more to the side of 
labor. In our country, the definition of what 
people mean by the left and the right in 
social theory -and political action is fre- 
quently a definition in terms of labor and 
management. 

Generally speaking, people are thought to 
be rightists, if not reactionaries, who begin 
their thinking and tend to make it end with 
considerations of the importance and the 
rights of owners, specifically of manage- 
ment. Conversely, people are considered to 
be leftists who begin their social thinking 
and political planning with a bias in favor 
of labor, of its problems and privileges. 

_I suggest that a middle position based on 
something else than preoccupation with 
either management or labor, yet including 
both. The middle position -must do its 
thinking in terms of both mt and 
labor, or, if you prefer, in terms of neither, 
save to the extent that each -included the 
term of reference which is fundamental to 
Christian and democratic thinking. A dem- 
ocratic government made up of the mem- 
bers of any one class, or the champions of 
the interest of one class. 

That is why a government made up of 
capitalists, or devoted to capitalistic in- 
terests, would always be undemocratic, That 
is also why a so-called dictatorship of the 
proletariat can never be represented as demio- 
cratic, or as a means to democracy. So, too, 
&@ democratic social theory is never rightist 
or leftist in the sense that it favor manage- 
ment to the disadvantage of labor, or labor 
to the embarrassment of management. 


BALANCED POSITION 


Sound moral teaching and democratic 
social inspiration have both found the per- 
fect middle term of reference which enables 
the same citizen to keep a balanced posi- 
tion, at once Christian and American, be- 
tween the preferences of the right and those 
of the left, between management and labor. 
That term of reference is the person. 
Catholic social teaching reduces the rights 
of management to the rights of persons who 
Own property, and it reduces the rights of 
— to the rights of persons who offer their 


It demands of persons who constitute 
Management a just recognition of the equal 
dignity of the persons who engage in labor, 
and it demands of persons who constitute 
labor a scrupulous recognition of the rights, 
inherent and acquired, of those who consti- 

Management. It -demands of both 
camps that they have a decent regard for 
the rights of the rest of us persons, who, 

er we own and operate or whether we 
Work for others, constitute the general pub- 
lic, the consumers, other persons whose rights 
and necessities are no less real than those of 
management and of labor. ’ 
-_ I speak this morning for those other per- 
Sons, Call us if you will friends of manage- 


; _ Ment and friends of labor. We cannot love 


one and hate the other. They are de< 
t on one another. They fieed one an- 
other, They go together. Unless there is 
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greater cooperation between them and more 
effective collective bargaining, we can fore- 
see nothing ahead of us but inflation, which 
is far more disastrous than a temporary re- 
cession. The spiral of inflation will go 
higher.and higher with every demand for 
unreasonable salary increases and. other 
benefits. 

Many outstanding leaders in the labor 
movement recognize this and they are 
abandoning wage increases during these days 
of extensive unemployment or they are 
settling their disputes in a calm, friendly 
way by compromise—through lessening their 
demands. This is a welcome sign. But we 
have not seen too much evidence of this at- 
titude in our locality. Take only one ex- 
ample: during recent months, new con- 
struction involving a hundred million dol- 
lars has been suspended, curtailed or 
abandoned because of one strike after an- 
other. Many of the skilled and unskilled 
employees have been unemployed for weeks, 
restless, disappointed and discouraged they 
became resentful. They knew that an 
abundance of work awaited them, but they 
were idle. I know this from conversation 
with them. 

AWAIT OUTCOME 


Big corporations can await the outcome of 
such labor shutdowns for they can pass along 
additional costs to the public. But those on 
strike seldom regain their losses and indi- 
viduals who finance building programs are 
unable to estimate their budgets. It is time 
that. conferences for collective bargaining 
conclude without strikes. We havé no alter- 
native at the present time but to file away 
the plans for new construction until. these 
periodical strikes end and costs come within 
our means. Ever since the end of World 
War II construction costs, even in the 
opinion of the best of labor’s leaders, have 
gone to extreme and there is no end in sight. 
We are be forced out of the field of con- 
struction for it is impossible to_ estimate 
accurately the skyrocketing of prices. So 
also are those who wish to build new homes 
or to renovate old ones and others respon- 
sible for the completion of expansion pro- 
grams of religious, charitable and educa- 
tional institutions. 


I call upon those representing labor and 
management in the construction indusiry 
and in all industries to settle their differences 
promptly and permanently and in the true 
American spirit of compromise. After all the 
public should be given some consideration, 
if not representation in this drive for more 
and more. We pay the bills. Probably the 
time has_come for the public itself to 
organize. 

You have often heard it said that the evil 
men do lives after them while the good they 
do is often buried with them. Organized 
labor has been in for a pretty rough time 
lately as a result of evils among some labor 
officials unearthed by the Senate Rackets 
Committee. This committee has found that 
there has been a betrayal of the ideals of 
honest leadership of the labor movement— 
@ betrayal.that has profoundly disturbed the 
vast majority of the AFL-CIO. 

Investigations have disclosed that more 
than $10 million in union funds have been 

» stolen or misused, that democratic processes 
within certain unigns have been rejected, 
that the wishes of union members haye been 
ignored and union elections have been 
rigged. These investigations have also re- 
vealed that the role of management in all 
these evil activities has been tainted with an 
equal lack of ethical standards, moral in- 
tegrity, and the infiltration of gangsters. 
These evils’will live a long time in the minds 
of the public who heard or read about them. 
To say the least, the repercussions generated 
from this scandalous picture have produced 
very bad public relations for both labor and 
management. 
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It is true that comparatively few labor 
Officials and management representatives are 
guilty of these crimes. But, unfortunately, 
the sincere and honest leaders on both sides 
do not command the publicity given to the 
traitors. The good they do is often buried 
where it is seen by only a few people. To 
offset. the evil done by the traitors to the 
cause of labor, I would like to hear some in- 
fluential labor leader appeal to local unions 
to act wisely, cautiously, and conservatively 
during these times in demanding new con- 
tracts, calling for unreasonable salary in- 
creases and fringe benefits, and to settle dis- 
agreements without work stoppage, to bar- 
gain and to compromise’ without loss of 
work, without strikes, or the threat of 
strikes, to stop blocking the use of labor- 
saving devices on the job, to prevent slow- 
downs, to put an end to the forcing of over- 
time, the spread-work tactics, the standby 
crews, and the featherbedding. 

Let him also add that justice requires that 
labor and management also must give “an 
honest day’s work fora day’s pay.” Then, 
at last, we may be on the way to cut the cost 
of construction, thereby giving industry an 
incentive to expand their plants, allowing 
developers to put up more commercial build- 
ings, making it possible for more people to 
buy homes, and helping individuals, like 
myself, to build needed churches, schools, 
and other institutions. The end result 
would mean more and longer jobs for the 
building and construction union members. 

If our local unions adopt this policy, and, 
if this policy spreads to other unions, the 
labor movement will accomplish something 
that will sweeten the public’s bad taste re- 
sulting from some of the testimony—and 
lack of it—before the United States Senate 
Rackets Committee. ; 

This type of thinking among labor officials 
will win friends and influence people. It is 
the kind of thinking that is long overdue. 
To be effective, it must be adopted by all 
unions. 

HOUSE IN ORDER 

must, likewise put ite 
house in order. All the evils are not on the 
side of labor. Management should be more 
conscious of the fact that it cannot exist as 
a class by itself and deal with labor as an- 
othér and distinct class. We must talk less 
of management and labor and of managing 
classes and the laboring classes and talk 
more of the human persons who happen to 
own the tools of society and the no less hu- 
man persons who work with these tools. 

You will do democracy a great service if you 
constantly recall to the minds of men the 
existence and the greater importance of per- 
sons within and above all classes, whether of 
management or of labor. Persons are in- 
violable, essential, in a sense. eternal. 
Classes are not. Classes are accidental 
groupings, constantly changing, both in their 
character and in their makeup. Persons are 
the foundations of society, as well as the 
reasons for society’s existence. 

It is more important to be a person than it 
is to be a banker. It is more important to be 
a person than it is to be a bricklayer It is 
more important to be a person than it is to be 
a college graduate. It is more important to 
be a person than it is to have a union card. 
All these other categories have their utility 
and even their necessity, but they are chiefiy 
justified only when and as they help indi- 
viduals to be independent persons, devel- 
oped personalities. 

I am not sure that these truths are as well- 
remembered as they should be. The acid test 
of labor-management relations, as of all 
other political and social systems, is not how 
well these promote the interests of a class 
or of a partisan group. The acid test is how 
well they promote the interests of the per- 
sons whom:’they exist to serve. It will be a 
sad day for democracy and an eclipse of 
Christian social idealism if the rights of the 


Management 
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person are forgotten in the battle for the 
rights of the worker, and if individual per- 
sonality suffers at the expense of a highly 
regimented, impersonal class system which 
divides our society into two totalitarian 
camps: management and labor. A new ap- 
proach is needed. To give it a name—let us 
call it operation personality. In practice, 
it means deal with one another not as classes 
but as persons, as brothers. 





Louis Dembitz Brandeis: the Jurist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by my good friend, Joseph A. Cox, sur- 
rogate of New York County, delivered 
in the city hall of New York on the 
occasion of the presentation of the Jus- 
tice Louis D. Brandeis gold medals of 
the Jewish forum for service to human- 
ity. The awards “for service to human- 
ity’ were given to former Senator Her- 
bert H. Lehman, Mrs. Serge Koussevit- 
zky, widow of the conductor, Gustav 
Stern, virus disease expert, and Dr. 
Thomas H. Mitchell, economist: 

Louis DEMBITZ BRANDEIS: THE JURIST 

(By Surrogate Joseph A. Cox) 


Louis Dembitz Brandeis had the unique 
distinction of being both the architect and 
the builder of his own monumental future. 
He devised, created, and ultimately achieved 
his own destiny as an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
His life was the childhood of his immortal- 
ity. His profound service on the Supreme 
Court Bench stemmed largely from his past 
and was but a lengthened shadow of Louis 
Dembitz Brandeis, the man. In him, that 
which is pointed to with pride and found 
in the effect, was long before in the cause. 

The man whose memory we honor by 
these ceremonies, was born in Louisville, 
Ky., in 1856, the son of immigrant parents 
who fied from Germany after the failure 
of the 1848 revolutionary movement. Here, 
in America, although they lived in a south- 
ern community, the parents of Louis were 
arden union supporters. 

At an early age, Brandeis displayed a great 
love for learning. He was educated at a 
private German academy in Louisville and, 
when 14, was graduated from high school 
with highest honors. His formal education 
was continued in Dresden, Saxony, and in 
1877, before his 21st birthday, he was grad- 
uated from Harvard Law School, head man 
in his class. 

Very early in his legal career, there 
emerged those outstanding qualities of 
great learning, keen perception, rare analyt- 
ical powers, orderly and constructive mind, 
deep human sympathy, and professional 
knowledge of the historical roots of our 
institutions which have made the name of 
Brandeis a permanent landmark in the an- 
nals of American jurisprudence. 

From the very outset of his career as a 
lawyer, Brandeis was highly successful, and 
he served in many precedent-setting cases. 
Success opened the doors to wealth, but he 
had little ambition for such a goal. After 
one case in which he represented a group 
of small manufacturers who were res } 
the monopoly of a large company, he turned 
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back the fee to his clients; but he person- 
ally paid the amount to his law firm on the 
theory that he had no right to deprive it of 
legitimate fees. Breaking away from the 
conventional design of making money, he 
devoted himself to social causes and to efforts 
in behalf of the common people. 

Brandeis’ views of the law, too, were highly 
unorthodox. He refused to interpret it in 
inflexible terms, exclusively in relation te 
precedent. To the contrary, it was his be- 
lief that the law required constant change 
to fit the needs of a social order that was 
not static. The law, he reasoned, does not 
operate in a vacuum. It must be construed 
“in harmony with conditions and opinions 
prevailing from: time to time.” Motivated 
by such ideals, he was soon the antagonist 
of the vested interests. He fought some of 
the most powerful trusts in the country. He 
frightened the major insurance companies 
when he organized an insurance system for 
Massachusetts very much less expensive than 
the more publicized insurance programs of 
the well-established firms. Through his 
many activities, he acquired an insight into 
the bases of American industry, and his find- 
ings of the facts in each specific problem led 
to the building of a unique social philosophy 
much of which was later to become the foun- 
@ation of the New Deal program. 

It was this “enemy of bigness,” “the peo- 
ple’s attorney,” whom President Wilson 
nominated im 1916 for the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The bombshell shook 
Washington as well as Wall Street. In the 
Senate a historic battle ensued over the con- 
firmation. It was Brandeis’ “radicalism,” his 
alleged “lack of judicial temperament,” that 
precipitated the storm. It brought a peti- 
tion to the Senate to deny the appointment 
from seven former presidents of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, including Elihu Root, 
former Secretary of State, and William How- 
ard Taft, former President of the United 
States. The controversy dragged on for 
weeks, during which every aspect of Brandeis’ 
professional and personal life was most care- 
fully scrutinized. 

By a narrow margin, the nomination was 
confirmed, and on June 5, 1916, Brandeis 
donned the robes of an Associate Justice. He 
served on the Supreme Court for more than 
22 momentous years, his resignation taking 
place on February 13, 1939. 

Out of the forest of humanity, this one 
man, Louis Dembitz Brandeis, because of his 
deep-rooted convictions, well-defined direc- 
tion, and height of intellect, rose to the 
judicial summit, bringing with him a crusad- 
ing idealism which, as he himself admitted, 
was “partly legal, partly sentimental, and 
partly a recognition of economic rights and 
sound social policy.” 

His life and judicial career, like the seed 
from which springs the spreading oak, are 
object lessons for all Americans of this and 
every future generation. 





Engineer Must. Spend $145 Million by 
July 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a most interesting article 
that appeared in the Boston Traveler on 
June 2, 1958, written by Joe McLaughlin, 
on Brig. Gen. Alden K. Sibley, of the New 
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England division of the Corps of Engj. 
neers, ' 

Although General Sibley has only been 
division engineer at Boston for a short 
period of time, he has won the 
admiration, and esteem of all of us in 
the congressional delegation from that 
section of the United States, due to his 
careful attention, thoughtfulness, ang 
personal consideration of all projects af. 
fecting the Northeast area: 

ENGINEER Must Spend $145 MILLION sy Juzy 
(By Joe McLaughlin) 

The man who can solve knotty problems of 
cosmic radiation, or harness raging flood. 
waters with ease, has come up with a king- 
size headache. 

He has got to spend $145 million from 
March to the end of June. 

That's the task that confronts Brig. Gen, 
Alden K. Sibley, New England Chief of the 
Corps of Army Engineers. 

He has managed to spend a little more 
than $100 million, but it’s that last 945 
million that’s the hardest. 

The reason for all this lies in the Govern- 
ment’s decision to go whole hog on flood 
control and military construction in New 
England. 

As @ matter of fact, the 6-State aréa now 
is in the middle of an unheard of $390 million 
construction program under the guiding 
hand of the Army engineers. 

This little known program is probably the 
biggest single measure leveled against the 
recession in all of New England. 

As the general puts it: 

“I am frequently surprised by my friends 
in New England who feel this region comes 
out on the short end of the Federal con- 
struction budget. 

“There are 10 construction divisions of 
Army engineers in ~ continental United 
States, and 1 is in New England.” 


NEW ENGLAND GETS TENTH 


“Thus, with only one-thirtieth of the to- 
tal area of 3 million square miles in the 
country, New England gets one-tenth of ail 
the construction in the country.” 

Army engineers employ over 1,760 persons 
with a total annual payroll of $9.6 million. 

The contracts they let out provide an ad- 
ditional 14,000 jobs with an accompanying 
contractor payroll of $35 million a year, 

And, with the big boom expected in the 
building industry this summer, the engi- 
neers are running up against an unheard-of 
problem—lack of help. 

“Many of our contractors will find it nec- 
essary to bring irito New England workers 
from other parts of the country because of - 
difficulty in obtaining sufficient qualified 
workers here,” the general said. 

“Our problem,” he added, “is not one of 
unemployment in the construction business 
in New England. Rather, the problem 
finding adequate numbers of qualified work- 
ers to employ.” t 

The 47-year-old general charged with the 
responsibility of the mammoth construction 
program actually is a topnotch nuclea ’ 
scientist. 4 

¥ | TALENT FOR ENGINEERING 

But his career with the Army has run the 
gamut from engineering to diplomatic 
chores. E 

His talent for engineering he traces back 
to his father—Frederick Hubbard Sibley— 
an educator and engineer who taught at the 
University of Alabama, and a native of Of 
ford, Mass. 5 

Young “Sib” was commissioned a second 
Heutenant in the Corps of Engineers in 198% 

After graduation from West Point (he i 
83d in a class of 347 graduates), he was S* — 
lected as @ Rhodes scholar at Oxford Un 
versity, England. Bis 
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He and a classmate selected the field of siding judge of the municipal court of 


lear physics. 
mY The classmate was Dr. Ivan A. Getting, 


now vice president of the Raytheon Manu- 
uring Co.) 

oniey 100k three degrees in nuclear phys- 

ics at Oxford, and then conducted .a scien- 

tific expedition around the world for the 

measurement of cosmic rays. 

He became Army engineer on civil works 
in New Mexico and Colorado, and was ex- 
ecutive officer of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project in 1940 and 1941. 

WAS ENGINEER IN NORTH AFRICA 


When World War II struck, he was ordered 
overseas as engineer in the North African 
area. He commanded the Eritrea and Tripoli 
pases, and ultimately became deputy chief 
of staff, Middle East theater. 

He next was transferred to supreme head- 
quarters in London, for planning and par- 
ticipating in the Normandy landings. Then 
he was named by General Eisenhower as 
chief of staff of the SHAEF mission to 
France. " 

After the war he returned to the United 
States as assistant to the deputy chief of the 
general staff. Then came assignment as 
military secretary of the Army Policy 
Council. 

From 1952 to 1954 he served with SHAPE 
under NATO as chief of logistics plans 
section. 

He then was appointed to the faculty of 
the National War College in Washington as 
director of education development. 

On April 1, 1957, he took over as New 
England division engineer. 

This came after a 6-month assignment as 
member of the United States delegation for 
negotiations with the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the Philippine Government. 

He holds the Legion of Merit, Bronze Star, 
Commendation Medal, Order of the British 
Empire, French Legion of Honor, and the 
Croix de Guerre with Palm. 


WON MEDAL FROM ASME 


Last year, he wen the diamond jubilee an- 
niversary medal of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, 

He has some serious thoughts on the 
world situation, specifically a need for “na- 
tional brains.” He says: 

“Just as the rich man must lock his door 
at night not to tempt the housébreakers, 
80 we must be’ prepared to protect our 
riches or we shall surely lose them to the 
international gangster who will take them 
if he dares. 

“To carry out such a challenging program 
Tequires more than national fortitude. 

“Survival in the nuclear age requires na- 
tional brains. . 

“Collectively and individually, Americans 
must learn to think—to think hard. 

“For I say to you with all the energy and 
vigor at my command that young Ameri- 


cans. must either learn to think—or learn 
Russian.” 





In Memoriam: Hon, Thomas H. Connelly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN + 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. - 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
ous consent to revise and extend 





‘My remarks in the ReEcorp, I include the 
» Most impressive proceedings of the re- 


cent memorial to the late, lamented Hon- 
orable Thomas 'H. Connelly, former pre- 


the Brighton district at Boston for more 
than 42 years. 

The services were conducted in the 
dignified main courtroom of the Brighton 
municipal court and were Iargely at- 
tended by prominent judicial leaders and 
associates, civil dignitaries, and a host 
of friends and admirers of the distin- 
guished jurist. 

Presiding at the proceedings was the 
learned special justice of the court, the 
Honorable John.J. Sullivan. Sitting with 
him on the bench was the Honorable 
Kenneth L. Nash, learned chairman of 
the administrative committee of the dis- 
trict courts of Massachusetts. 

Proceedings were marked by dignity 
and simplicity—qualities so admirably 
exemplified in the personality and char- 
acter of Judge Connelly, and were con- 
ducted with outstanding ability and im- 
pressiveness on the part of the distin- 
guished jurists, all close associates, who 
participated. 

A profound and moving invocation was 
delivered by the eminent Right Reverend 
Oscar R. O’Gorman, pastor of St. Agnes 
Church, Arlington, Mass., long a close 
friend of the honored jurist. 

The presentation of the most lifelike 
portrait was ably and feelingly made by 
the learned Honorable Paul G. Kirk, as- 
sociate justice of the superior court, who, 
in devoted friendship, had led in arrang- 
ing the exercises. 

Eloquent addresses were rendered by 
the learned Honorable Walter L. Collins, 
associate justice of the superior court, 
and the learned Honorable Edward A. 
Counihan, Jr., associate justice of the 
supreme judicial court, also close friends 
and associates of Judge Connelly. 

The respective addresses of all of 
these eminent and distinguished judicial 
leaders touched upon the life, the char- 
acter, and many notable contributions 
of the great citizen of Massachusetts 
whose achievements were being me- 
morialized. 

An equally eloquent and scholarly re- 
sponse was given from the bench by 
Presiding Special Justice Sullivan, a 
close friend for years, associated with 
the late judge in the work of the 
Brighton court. 

So ably, so completely, and so whole- 
heartedly. did these discourses portray 
this great man that little indeed could 
be added to the sincere tributes and ap- 
propriate encomiums which these dis- 
tinguished leaders embraced in their re- 
spective addresses. 

Judge Connelly was my intimate and 
dear friend for many years. I first met 
him through our mutual association 
with that great, incomparable American 
statesman and patriot, former Senator 

David I. Walsh, with whom he was so 
closely associated for many years of his 
life as trusted counselor, valued adviser, 
and most intimate friend. 

I would not essay here to elaborate 
upon Judge Connelly’s illustrious career, 
his stanch character, his genial person- 
ality, his humanitarian impulses, and 
his many other qualities of heart and 
mind which have. been so brilliantly 
treated in the scholarly remarks of these 
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truly eminent, judicial leaders of our 

Massachusetts courts. 

Judge Connelly, by virtue of his per- 
sonal rectitude, innate dignity, unwaver- 
ing loyalty, marked ability, profound re- 
ligious sense and intense devotion to his 
duties and obligations, occupied a unique 
and very high place in Massachusetts 
public life and in the hearts of his many 
friends. 

Unwavering in his convictions, in- 
domitable of purpose, strongly committed 
to principles and ideals in which he be- 
lieved, deeply attached to his judicial 
work, felicitous in his personal relation- 
ships and genuinely interested in the 
people, he not only enjoyed public con- 
fidence, but was respected, admired and 
loved by very many people in every walk 
of life. 

To the community, the Commonwealth, 
and the Nation, he has bequeathed an in- 
delible legacy of faithfully performed 
public duties that will set a laudable 
example for many years,to come. To his 
friends, he has left precious recollections 
and lasting remembrances of a gracious, 
considerate personality to whom loyalty 
was a badge of honor. 

This fitting memorial in the courtroom 
where he spent most of his life in_dedi- 
cated, unselfish service will long remind 
us of his able and sterling devotion to 
duty. May it also serve in some meas- 
urable degree to bring consolation and 
solace to his loving family who, like his 
many friends, will forever be proud of his 
contributions. 

The memorial program follows: 

1, INVOCATION BY RT. REV. OSCAR R. O’GORMAN, 
PASTOR, ST. AGNES’ CHURCH, ARLINGTON 
Dear Saviour of mankind, Lawgiver and 

Judge Supreme, bless us we beseech Thee as 
we unite this day to cherish and preserve 
the memory of Judge Thomas Connelly, late 
of this court, whom we believed to have 
served Thee surpassingly well in his adminis- 
tration of Thy justice and in all his living. 

We give thanks for the gifts of nature and 
grace with which in Thy providence Thou 
didst endow him and for the divine guidance 
which Thy didst vouchsafe him. 

The keenness and breadth of his fine mind, 
his gentleness and generosity of soul, his 
great personal charm, his capacity for warm- 
est friendship, for deepest loyalty, for extraor- 
dinary sympathy and understanding these 
were Thy gifts to him, as were also the lofti- 
ness of his ideals, the solid foundations of 
his training, his sturdy strength and his 
wealth of experience. 

These and other talents Thou gavest him. 
By him were they well employed and multi- 
plied in humble patience, in fidelity and per- 
severance. In such manner dost Thou ad- 
mirably provide that for the heavier burdens 
and the more responsible tasks among us 
there shall be men of stature and integrity. 

Through Thy goodness and through the 
merits of Thy servant, Thomas, this com- 
munity has therefore been blessed these 
many years with a wise and upright judge, 
@ man of compassion albeit with true force 
of character, a dignified and responsible 
leader whose strong but gentle influence has 
deeply affected human lives and events of 
moment within the jurisdiction of this court 
and far beyond. He was a true counsellor, 
a helper of men great and small, and thus 
were his days busy and rich and replete 
with human kindness. 

We cherish his memory in affection. We 
loved him for his greater virtues and his 
lesser ones; for his unfailing warmth, for 
the keenness of his practical judgment, his 
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fine grasp of pertinent affairs, for the wit 

which constantly marked both his modesty 

and the wholesomeness of a well-stored mind. 

We who knew him well call attention to 

the manner of man he was that others may 

take strength from his happy achievement. 

Our knowledge of his merit impels us 60 to 

do. 

We give Thee thanks therefore, dear Lord, 
very especially on this occasion and we ask 
You to bless our humble endeavor with 
fruitfulness. May the memory of Judge 
Connelly and the tradition of sagacity, of 
uprightness and compassion that he left 
here abide in the procedure of this court 
and in the hearts of many men to the bene- 
fit of all. 

And may his gentle and generous soul 
dwell forever with Thee, in peace and in Thy 
glory. Amen, 

2. PRESENTATION OF PORTRAIT BY THE HONOR- 
ABLE PAUL G. KIRK, ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE 
SUPERIOR COURT, COMMONWEALTH OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 
May it please your honors, on behalf of 

the many friends and with the approbation 
of the family of the late Thomas H. Con- 
nelly, who was the presiding magistrate of 
this court for 42 years, this portrait is pre- 
sented. 

It does not depict him in the sunset of his 
life as all here present so fondly, and quite 
naturally, remember him. Nor does it pic- 
ture him in the midmorning of his man- 
hood aS some here can recall him, when the 
vitality of the athlete was still discernible in 
his face and figure. But it does portray him, 
and truly, when the course of his life had 
reached its meridian, when the serenity of 
his mind, the patience of his disposition, 
and the kindness of his heart were fully 
registered upon the noble form in which his 
features had been fashioned by nature. 


Our Commonwealth forbids the conduct 
of court business on the Lord’s Day. I there- 
fore respectfully request your honors that 
at your next session formal notation be made 
that this portrait has been accepted by the 
court. I likewise respectfully suggest that a 
complete record of these proceedings be 
given a permanent place in the files of the 
court. All this to the end that, from the 
brush of the artist who was his neighbor, and 
from the words of the speakers who were long 
his friends, there may be made known to his 
successors and to ours the respeot and affec- 
tion in which we held him; and that he was, 
moreover, a good and a just man. 


3. ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE WALTER L. COL- 
LINS, ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE SUPERIOR 
COURT, COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


We are gathered here to memorialize the 
life of the late Thomas H. Connelly, the pre- 
siding Judge of the Municipal Court of the 
Brighton District for more than 2 score 
years. He was born on April 3, 1882, within 
the shades of historic Copp’s Hill in the 
densely populated and cosmopolitan north 
end of Boston where so many generations 
from distant lands made their first American 
homes. 

He was 1 of 6 children, of whom 2 sur- 
vive—Margaret, a lawyer in Boston, and his 
devoted sister Mary. His late brother Patrick 
rose from the ranks and for years was post- 
master of the city of Boston. 


As a boy in the old Eliot School he was an 
excellent scholar and a leader among his 
playmates in athletic activities. On gradua- 
tion he eritered the oldest public high school 
in America, the Boston English High, where 
he excelled in scholarship and athletics. In 
his day the north end did not abound in 
playgrounds, yet so strong and virile was he 
that he made the English High School foot- 
ball 12 in his junior year, and had the 
singular honor of being its captain for 2 
years—in 1898 and 1899. 
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After graduation he studied shorthand and 
became an expert in this field. He studied 
law and soon was admitted to the bar. 

In 1907 sunshine came into his life. He 
married his boyhood sweetheart, the beauti- 
ful and talented vocalist Grace Gibbons. 
Sadness soon came into his life. She passed 
away within a year of his marriage, leaving 
an infant Thomas, now one of Boston’s out- 
standing heart specialists. 

When a youthful lawyer, he became an 
intimate friend-and adviser of the late Hon- 
orable David I. Walsh. He was Governor 
Walsh’s confidential secretary while the lat- 
ter was chief executive of the Common- 
wealth. For his fidelity and conscientious 
devotion to the duties of his office he was 
appointed by Governor Walsh in 1915 to be 
the judge of this, the municipal court of the 
Brighton district. 

Again joy and happiness was his. He 
married the talented and vivacious Isabel 
Curry 1 year after he donned thé judicial 
robe. In 1951 she passed through nature to 
eternity. Two children were born of this 
union, the gracious Isabel and the manly 
John. They were his joy and comfort dur- 
ing-his remaining years. 

For his outstanding ability in the admin- 
istration of this court he was chosen by the 
Association of District Court Judges to be 
their president. 

I had the singular opportunity during our 
sittings in Barnstable County, where he held 
the’ misdemeanor session, to observe his 
ability as a judge. He presided with fair- 
ness, firmness, and kindness. He was merci- 
ful to those who had erred. In the words of 
the poet he exemplified this sentiment, “A 
littie word in kindness spoken has often 
healed the heart that is broken and made a 
friend sincere.” 

Well do I remember the pleasant evenings 
I passed with him in his summer home in 
Falmouth where the friendship of our yquth 
was rekindled and we discussed events and 
men of yesteryear, many of whom have 
passed from this sphere. 

It may well be said of him that he was a 
true friend who assisted readily, defended 
his position courageously and yet continued 
a friend unchangeably. 

He lived an honorable and useful life. To 
him the vanities of the world made no ap- 
peal. He never embraced resentments nor 
treasured wrongs. He was without prejudice, 
racial or sectional. 

‘ He was beloved by the community and re- 
spected by the bench and bar. His life may 
be likened to a vast lake that slowly filled 
with the stream of his years. His passing has 
left a void that will never be filled. 

This meeting bespeaks the appreciation, 
admiration, and affection in which he was 
held by the bar, the people of this com- 
munity, and his associates of the judiciary. 

As lawyers yet unborn gaze on that por- 
trait, may they be inspired to attain the high 
standards of mind, heart, and morality as 
exemplified by the life of the late Honorable 
Thomas H. Connelly. 


4, ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE EDWARD A, 
COUNIHAN, JR,., ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE 
SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHUSETTS 


May it please Your Honors, Mr. Justice 
Nash, chairman of the administrative com- 
mittee of the district courts, and Mr. Justice 
Sullivan, the acting presiding justice of the 
Municipal Court of the Brighton District, we 
are gathered here this afternoon in the pres- 
ence of many honorable justices of many 
courts, many distiguished members of the 
bar, the family of our dear friend, the late 
Judge Connelly of the Municipal Court of the 
Brighton District, and many other admirers 
and devoted friends, to witness the’unveiling 
of this unusually fine portrait of this truly 
great gentleman, the honorable late justice 
of this court which he served with fidelity 
and distinction for so many years, 








long-time devoted friend of Justice Connelly, 
has given you his historical background and 
I shall not trespass upon what he has g9 
sincerely said. 

This is indeed a very solemn occasion, but 
it is not a sad one. Rather, it should beg 
joyful one for it gives all of us an opportu. 
nity to recall the ennobling quality of hig 
character and his high legal attainments, 
We feel again the warmth and depth of hig 
all-embracing friendship and we glory in the 
exalted position he held as a just and God. 
fearing justice of this court. 

Judge Connelly did not easily acquire the 
sound legal learning which he possessed. At 
the Boston English High School he studied so 
assiduously that upon graduation he was an 
expert stenographer, Not wishing to impose 
further on the sacrifices of his fond parents, 
he sought and found gainful employment 
and rose to a high position in one of the de- 
partments of the city of Boston. Realizing 
his need for higher education he took up the 
study of law evenings. This was a hard and 
tiring task, but his ambition was consum- 
mated when he was admitted to practice at 
the bar of our Commonwealth on September 
17, 1912. 

His success as a lawyer Was assured from 
the start. Shortly thereafter he came to the 
attention of the Honorable David I. Walsh, 
then an ambitious young statesman. An 
intimate and fruitful association grew be- 
tween them which continued until the death 
of Senator Walsh a few years ago. He be~ 
came perhaps the closest political adviser of 
Senator Walsh who, when he became Goy- 
ernor, called upon him to be his personal 
private secretary. Thereafter, he managed 
the political campaigns of the Senator until 
David I. retired from public life. The per- 
sonal charm and the political sagacity of 
Judge Connelly contributed to the success of 
Senator Walsh, who was the first member of 
his faith, to be elected from Massachusetts to 
the august Senate of the United States, 
Senator Walsh always relied upon the advice 
of Judge Connelly as a faithful and devoted 
frierid. He recognized this in a signal way 
by appointing him the justice of the 
Brighton District Court. 

Later, without detracting from his judicial 
duties, he was the loyal friend and adviser 
of the late Paul A. Dever, former Governor 
of our Commonwealth. I know full well the 
respect and confidence which Governor 
Dever had for him and how much he relied 
upon the experience and always disinterested 
counsel which Judge Connelly gave him, 

It is indeed unfortunate that the Com- 
monwealth -lost the services of two such 
conspicuous public servants within a period 
of a few months. But we are all cognizant 
of the record of their public achievements 
although in different fields of endeavor. 
This record is indelibly stamped on ou 
hearts and minds and will remain with us 
until we too respond to the last summons 
when we prayerfully hope to be reunited 
with them for all eternity. 

We know that whatever is said here this 
afternoon cannot add one cubit to the 
stature of our beloved Judge. His place in 
the community has already been established - 
upon imperishable foundations. 

I like to think that the outstanding char 
acteristics of Judge Connelly were patience 
and understanding, without which no one 
can be a worthy judge called upon to pass 
pon the fortunes and liberty of his fellow 
citizens. He was essentially a friendly, 
courteous and neighborly judge who fully 


recognized and appreciated the problems of _ 


the men and women who came before 

‘on the criminal or civil side of the court 

over which he presided with dignity: and 

forbearance, eS 
I have often said, and I truly believe it 

that the district courts are among the most 
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rtant in our judicial system. It is 
_ that most persons form their first im- 
pressions of justice as it is in our 
Commonwealth. If the judge who is presid- 
ing is kindly, patient and understanding, no 
one leaves the courtroom with bitterness in 
his heart. A criminal defendant or a liti- 
gant may be disappointed but he comes 
away with a sense of satisfaction that he 
nas been fairly dealt with. A judge not 
ed of the attributes with which Judge 
Connelly was endowed might well lodge a 
feeling of resentment which may affect the 
course of his entire life. It is from such 
persons that juvenile delinquents, habitual 
criminals and even Communists are born. 
I am confident that no one ever left the 
confines of Judge Connelly’s courtroom with 
any such feelings. 

Judge Connelly was @ sound lawyer; and 
his legal learning, fortified by good common- 
sense, won him the respect and admiration of 
all of the members of the bar. In my 9 
years of service in the supreme judicial 
court, I recall no case of his which came 
before us by exceptions or appeal. In these 
days of protracted and exacting litigation, 
this is indeed an unusual and enviable 
record. 

Although of serious demeanor Judge Con- 
nelly was by nature a sociable and gregar- 
fous person. In his house on Cape Cod 
which was his favorite haunt, he relaxed 
with ease and comfort. He had recourse to 
it whenever he could get away from his of- 
ficial duties. ‘There he enjoyed meeting his 
friends and reminiscing about his expe- 
riences in earlier days when he was so active 
in the political life of the community. It 
was a rare privilege to listen to him. 

The unveiling of this beautiful and life- 
like portrait will always remain as an in- 


- spiration not only to us who are here, but 


especially to the younger generation who are 

to follow. 

I cannot close my remarks without paying 
a tribute to the fond affection and devotion 
which the members of his family always had 
for him. Special mention must be made of 
his daughter Isabel for the tender and loving 
care she gave him during his last illness. 

I must also speak of Mr. Justice Paul G. 
Kirk of the superior court who conceived 
the idea of this portrait and carried it 
through to its fruition. We owe him a debt 
of great gratitude, 

Iam certain that this afternoon will live 
long in our memories. We all must feel a 
sense of exaltation that we had the pleasure 
of knowing Judge Connelly and that we en- 
joyed his respect and regard. We shall leave 
here uplifted in heart, mind, and spirit. 
His like we shall not soon find again. The 
many and worthy services he rendered his 
community and in his judicial capacity con- 
stitute a monument to his memory which is 
epitomized in this portrait. I hope it may 
become a shrine for the edification of all of 
the judiciary and members of the bar. 

5, RESPONSE BY THE HONORABLE JOHN J. 
SULLIVAN, SPECIAL JUSTICE OF THE MUNICI~ 
PAL COURT OF THE BRIGHTON DISTRICT 
Forty-two years is a long time. It is a 

long time looking ahead but it is not such 

& long time looking backward. Forty-two is 


»the number of years that Judge Connelly 


presided over this court. In 1949, in one of 
his rare appearances as a speaker at a testi- 
monial dinner, he looked back along the 


- Toad he had traveled, and estimated that 


from 1915 to 1949, 100,000 persons had ap- 
peared before him. On his arithmetic it is 


a to say that by November 1957 that figure 


increased to 125,000. 


For many of these people, it was their first 
@nd their last and their only contact with 
n they formed 


obtained, as we do 
today, an unobstructed view of the subject. 
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They studied him as he studied them and 
found him a calm jurist, a forthright man, 
possessing neither prejudice nor guile and 
endowed with qualities of commonsense. 

No attorney who ever appeared before 
Judge Connelly will forget his fairness, his 
solid h talents, his grasp of the issues, his 
temperate’ approach to problems and his 
balanced judgment. 

With him there was never a slanted out- 
look, or a spirit that would leave the impres- 
sion he was a partisan. He never avoided 
responsibility. _He heard every type of case, 
civil or criminal. Before him each attorney 
stood equal. 

This portrait hanging on the wall is a 
memorial to him. But if we separate the 
man from the portrait, it should be re- 
marked and remembered that these very 
walls, the building itself, also constitute a 
monument to him. When he was inducted 
as a judge and for 10 years thereafter, his 
court was housed in a small wing or room 
attached to the present local police station. 
He was proud of being a judge, proud that 
he was the presiding judge of the municipal 
court of the Brighton district and he was 
determined this court should have adequate 
facilities. In 1925, the cornerstone of the 
building was.laid. It was he who selected 
the site of the courthouse, who planned and 
dreamed and arranged for its construction, 

In contemplation of this portrait on the 
wall and of this building he caused to be 
erected one is reminded of three little words 
from the Latin, “non omnis moriar.” That 
was written 2,000 years ago by the poet 
Horace. Horace was a pagan and yet he had 
a@ sense of immortality. He knew his works 
would live after him and he said: “I shall 
not altogether die.” And so for Judge Con- 
nelly this portrait and this building will keep 
green his memory. Unlike the soldier he 
will not fade away. 

One of the Justices of the Superior Court 
speaking recently in an adjoining county 
commented on the fact that most lawyers 
are not conversant with the memorial pro- 
ceedings fund in the Supplements to the 
Massachusetts Reports and he cited the exer- 
cises held in memory of Chief Justice Lemuel 
Shaw and Chief Justice Arthur P. Rugg. 

One of the memorial exercises with which 
Judge Connelly was most familiar was that 
for Judge James B. Carroll. One of the 
speakers was Senator David I. Walsh. Be- 
tween the Senator and Judge Connelly there 
was a long, strong, enduring bond of affec- 
tion. Senator Walsh, Judge Carroll and 
Judge Connelly each held a degree from 
Holy Cross College. 

Some of the phrases that David I. Walsh 
used on that occasion might well apply to 
Judge Connelly: 

“Integrity is the word I would choose to 
typify the dominating influence of his be- 

“He was always a student but a student of 
those life problems and that legal lore that 


‘ developed in him acquirements that consti- 


tuted more than a mere fund of legal knowl- 
edge.” 

“To be easy of approach; to be a loyal 
friend; to acknowledge the human tie and 
be swift to take the charitable view; to be 
slow to judge; to hold personal honor with 
another higher than any’ written bond; to 
speak the plain truth if one speaks at all—all 
these personal qualities were characteristic 
of him.” 

The record of those proceedings in mem- 
ory of Judge Carroll is found in 280 Mass. 
589, In that record Chief Justice Rugg, a 
man of a different persuasion and of a dif- 
ferent background remarked that Judge 
Carroll, told on his last day that there was 
little chance for recovery, replied with a 
smile; “I have lived for this day.” 

If one might be permitted a free para- 
phrase of what Chief Justice Rugg quoted, 
one likes to think, and these words voice the 
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thought, that this man of integrity, this just 
man, Judge Connelly, could say on Our Lady’s 
Day ini December 1957: “I too have lived for 
this day.” 

The request that the portrait be accepted 
and that the memorial be spread upon the 
records of the court will be granted. 





No Clarification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting edi- 
torial that appeared in the Boston Her- 
ald on May 29, 1958, on a bill that I expect 
will shortly be presented to the House 
for consideration: 

No CLARIFICATION 


The Supreme Court’s controversial decision 
in the Steve Nelson case still comes back to 
haunt it. 

The House Judiciary Committee this week 
again approved a bill by Representative 
Howarp W. SmitTH to overrule the peemption 
finding on which the case turned. 

It was in 1956 that the Court threw out 
the conviction of Nelson under a Pennsyl- 
vania antisedition act on the ground that 
the Federal Government had preempted the 
sedition field when it passed the Smith Act 
of 1940. The decision had the effect of in- 
validating or seriously weakening State anti- 
sedition legislation in most of the 48 juris- 
dictions, including Massachusetts. Repre- 
sentative SmirH, who wrote the Smith Act 
and is a States righter to the core, has been 
fighting the decision ever since. 

We sympathize with Representative 
SMITH’s embarrassment and annoyance, but 
we hope his remedial bill gets no further. It 
does not meet the problem raised by the 
decision, and we doubt whether any legisla- 
tion could do so. 

The preemption doctrine itself is neither 
new nor dangerous. Congress has always 
preempted certain fields to itself, just as it 
has left certain fields to the States and 
shared still others with the States. Con- 
troversy arises only when Congress fails to 
make its intentions clear. 

Did the national legislators mean to pre- 
empt the sedition field when they passed the 
Smith Act or did they mean to share the 
field with the States? They didn’t say, 
and when the issue was presented to the 
Court, the Justices had to ‘substitute their 
judgments. 

Representative Smirn’s bill is intended to 
remove such uncertainties. But it does not 
and cannot. The bill says: 

“No act of Congress shall be construed as 
indicating an intent on the part of Con- 
gress to occupy the fleld in which such an 
act operates, to-the exclusion of all State 
laws on the same subject matter, unless 
such act- contains an express provision to 
that effect or unless there is a direct and 
positive conflict between such act and a 
State law so that the two cannot be recon- 
ciled or consistently stand together.” 

This sounds fine, but what does it really 
accomplish? ‘The majority in the Nelson 
case apparently did see a direct and positive 
conflict between the Smith Act and the 
various State laws on the subject. Three of 
the Justices disagreed, and so did Repre- 
sentative Smirn, but it was surely a matter 
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of judgment. 
change that. 

What the Smith bill would do, in all 
probability, would be to produce a flood of 
new challenges to preemptive laws placed 
on the books over the last century and a 
half. Some Supreme Court decisions, pos- 
sibly including the Nelson decision, would 
be reversed, and a good deal of settled law 
would become temporarily unsettled again. 
But in the end the question of whether a 
Federal law preempted or not would still 
have to be decided by nine men on the High 
Court. 

Congress can’t remedy this situation by 
formulating general rules. It can do soonly 
by making its intentions clear on each spe- 
cific new law that it passes. Not new legis- 
lation but more precise legislation is the 
answer. 


The Smith bill would not 





Memorial Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial which was written 
by Mr. Harry H. Schlacht for the East 
Side News, a publication with wide cir- 
culation on the East Side of New York 


City: 
MEMORIAL Day 


(By Harry H. Schlacht) 


Today is Memorial Day. It is a day of 
sacred memories. It is a day of contempla- 
tion and meditation. 

Memorial Day is a day when we bow with 
reverence at the shrines of our dead. To the 
aged the day brings a picture of the past. To 
the young it brings a challenge of the future. 
To all it is a day of reverence. 

The flag will be at half mast. The loom will 
be hushed. The wheels of industry will stand 
still. The Nation will decorate the graves of 
its heroic dead. They beam upon us from 
the heavens ahove, and like celestial lumi- 
naries shine forever on our pathway. Let us 
crown in our hearts those heroes of ours, and 
cover them with beautiful flowers. 

We will cast poppies into the sea in loving 
memory of our sailors who sleep in the depths 
of the deep. We will decorate the graves of 
our unknown soldiers. We will remember our 
sainted souls who lie buried here and in for- 
eign soil. To them.we bring our homage, the 
best we have to give. 

Who they were, few know. What they were, 
all know. But in whatever land their graves, 
marked or unmarked, they are still ours. 

They have all won a hero’s niche in God's 
heavenly temple of fame. Their deeds unite 
to light up the fire on the shrines of human 
glory which will ever spread its illumination 
throughout humanity’s story. We feel the 
compulsion of their presence. We realize the 
significance of Memorial Day. 

If ever America needed the wholehearted 
love of her citizens, it is today. 

If ever America needed to prepare against 
danger which threatens her, it is today. 

It is a danger all the more insidious be- 
cause traitors don the cap of freedom and 
clothe themselves in the garb of the guard- 
ians of liberty. = 

Too much blood has gone into the soll 
for us to let it be barren. Too much pain 
has fertilized the earth. Out of our heroes’ 
suffering, out of their sorrow must come the 
birth of a new freedom for the children of 
men everywhere, 
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If we are true to ourselves, if we are true 
to our traditions, we cannot but fulfill our 
rightful destiny. The eyes of the world are 
focussed on America. In it, rests the hope 
of mankind. On it, rests the fate of civiliza- 
tion. : 

The laws and rights shall equal entwine. 
And hearts and hands in peace eembine to 

“make all earth one temple of the free, where 
men shall dwell in chainless majesty. 


To the fallen heroes we say— 

The morning sun will gild with light, 

The stars will keep holy watch at night, 

The winter will spread soft pall of snow, 

The summer flowers about you will grow, 

Thé birds will sing their sweet spring- 
time call, 

God’s love and mercy guard you all. 





The Cotton Problem and Its Solution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege for me to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues a very interesting state- 
ment presented to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry last 
week by Mr. Malcolm J. Rogers, presi- 
dent of the New York Cotton Exchange. 
I know of no person who has been more 
interested in an American program for 
cotton which would be beneficial to both 
consumers and producers than Mr. 
Rogers. 

The House Committee on Agriculture 
has been struggling for many months 
to solve the twin problems of keeping 
cotton low enough in price to the con- 
sumer so that American made cotton 
goods will be competitive with imports 
from cheaper labor areas and with syn- 
thetic products, while at the same time 
returning to the farmer, who produces 
cotton, a fair price for his product. 

The bill reported by the Committee on 
Agriculture has gone a long way in this 
direction. It is my hope that it will 
make even greater progress during the 
coming year. At any rate, such progress 
as has been made could not have been 
possible without the active interest of 
such organizations as the New York 
Cotton Exchange under the able leader- 
ship of its president, Mr. Malcolm J. 
Rogers. wa 

The text of his statement follows: 
STATEMENT BY MALCOLM J. ROGERS, PRESIDENT, 

New YorK CorTron EXCHANGE, BEFORE THE 

SENATE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND 

Forestry, May 29, 1958 

The present unsatisfactory raw cotton 
situation is a matter of public knowledge; 
the reasons for this situation are likewise 
evident; consequently, it is gratifying to 
realize that your committee is now attempt- 
ing to find a satisfactory solution to the 
problem. The officials of the New York 
Cotton Exchange have been privileged,, pre- 
vicusly, to testify before this distinguished 
committee 


in great length on our views. 
The New York Cotton Exchange was estab- 
lished in 1870; it is a service institution and 


‘cease. A one- 
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as such has continuously provided for pro. 
ducers, merch . exporters, and mills a 
central market place where capital invested 
in crops and unsold stocks can be protecteg 
by use of its hedging facilities. Lik 
under the same system, mills, merchants, 
and others can protect themselves against 
the price risk inherent in forward commit. 
ments. 

These hedging possibilities have greg 
narrowed the spread between the price re. 
ceived by the producer and that paid by the 
consumer as the available capital protection 
has sharply reduced marketing risk and 
simultaneously facilitated financing to the 
fullest extent at low commercial rates. 

The transactions in this central market 
place operation make possible a continuous 
dissemination of vital price information 
whereby producers and mills have the ad. 
vantage at all times on a nationwide basig 
of immediately knowing the value of raw 
cotton. ; 

From the foregoing briefly stated factual 
description of the functions of the New 
York Cotton Exchange, it is crystal clear 
that this institution, by its very nature, 
serves all segments of the cotton industry; 
it is therefore uniquely interested in the 
welfare of the entire industry. Inasmuch 
as our membership includes all branches of 
the cotton industry, from the farmer to the 
mill, we feel we are in a favorable position 
to exercise balanced judgment concerning 
the various proposals to be considered by 
this distinguished committee. 

On the fundamental premise of wealth 
from the soil, it is essential that the agri- 
cultural potential of the Nation be main- 
tained; that the economic welfare of the 
producer be fostered and safeguarded; that 
the prosperity of the agricultural popula- 
tion be on a par with that of the other 
segments of the Nation. 

The United States of America was founded 
and has grown to its present stature under 
the free and private enterprise system. This 
system must endure. To the greatest pos- 
sible extent and as soon ‘as practicable, the 
United States Government should be re- 
tired from the functions of acquiring and 
selling agricultural commodities and these 
responsibilities should be returned directly 
to private enterprise. 

The natural law of supply and demand 
should not be stifled by legislative proce-, 
dure; it must be permitted to function if 
the system of personal incentive, freedom 
and profit is to be maintained; otherwise, 
replacement by state socialism must be an- 
ticipated. 

Agricultural production intended for and 
marketed through the medium of governl- 
mental nonrecourse loans with the cumu- 
lative high costs of storage, insurance, fi- 
nancing, and handling, must be terminated. 
The continual building of unwieldy sur 
plus stocks in Government hands and the 
liquidation under peacetime conditions of 
such stocks at fantastic losses, cannot be 
construed as normal, businesslike, or fair # 
the American taxpaying consumer. 

The attempt to bring about agricultural 
prosperity through the medium of unrealis- 
tic, high, nonrecourse loans to producers, 
one of the main causes of the Nation’s cotton 
problems; as now used, this medium 
be abandoned. i 

Efficient production should be encouraged. 
Nationally, we should take advatnage of the — 
great agricultural blessings with which We — 
have been endowed. 

The odious system of price differentiation — 
between domestic and foreign mills must — 

program for raw a. 
resulting from supply-and-demand f 
the only equitable principle of trade. 
domestic mills must be in a position, 
wise, to compete with the mills 
Cotton as a fiber must be permitted to ct 
pete on an equitable basis with other 
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tries in the same field or it will perish. The 
agricultural prosperity of the raw-cotton- 
producing States is directly tied to this 
situation. = 

It is not the function of the New York 
Cotton Exchange to propose specifics of legis- 
Jation necessary to cure the ills cf the in- 
dustry. We believe some constructive pro- 
posals have been made in both Houses of 
Congress and that it is possible to reconcile 
income protection fer the farmer with a free 
market, expanded production and a price 
that does not discriminate against the domes- 
tic mill. We believe that any program which 
does not achieve such a reconciliation is con- 
trary to the best interests.of the American 
farmer and the Nation. 

The exchange feels that some of the plans 
that have been proposed offer a foundation 
upon which a solution that is equitable, busi- 
nesslike, and in the national interest can be 
built. 

We believe the provisions of S. 2226 by 
Senator SyMINGTON, the base of the recent 
address by Senator TaLMapGE on the Senate 
floor and the provisions of H. R. 9134 intro- 
duced by Representative Jones of Missouri, 
all have merit and are worthy of your serious 
consideration. 

It is the firm belief of the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange that the main problem facing 
our cotton producers is that resulting from 
underconsumption. 

Government agencies would and could ren- 
der a great service to agriculture if their 
time, talents, energy, and appropriations 
were devoted in much greater measure to 
research for new uses and new markets. 





Earnings of Los Angeles Factory Workers 
Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 4,1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker; in 
the past, I have periodically published 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD releases of 
the labor statistics and research divi- 
sion of the California Department of In- 
dustrial Relations on production and 
employment in Los Angeles. I have felt 
that these statistics are important, be- 
cause I believe that they represent as un- 
biased look at the impact of the-recession 
as is possible to find. . Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, the latest of these re- 
leases, pointing out the fate of factory 
workers purchasing power, follows: 
EaRNINGS OF Los ANGELES Facrory WORKERS 

Down 

In April, for the first time since the read- 
Justment period at the end of World War IT, 
gross weekly earnings of factory workers in 
the Los Angeles area dropped below the cor- 
responding month a year ago, Edward P. 
Park, California director of industrial rela- 
tions, announced today. 

The decrease in gross weekly earnings from 
April 1957 resulted from a sharp drop in 
working time—from an average of 41.1 hours 
per week in April a year ago to 39.2 hours 
this April. This reflects cuts in overtime and 
reductions in scheduled plant operations. 

4 Production workers in Los Angeles manu- 
are Plants average $93.24 per week 
be ‘ore deductions this April, which was $1.16, 

12 percent, less than in April 1957. At 
the same time, the Los Angeles Consumer 
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Price Index as compiled by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics increased 4.1 
percent. . 

“This means,” Park pointed out, “that the 
purchasing power of the average Los Angeles 
factory worker’s take-home pay is down 5 
percent from last year.” 





We Shall Be Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, our colleague, RoBpertT W. HEMP- 
HILL, has impressed all of us since be- 
coming a Member of this great body. We 
in the Congress admire his forthright and 
courageous statesmanship. He is be- 
loved and respected by his constituents. 
Bos HEMPHILL is in constant demand as 
a public speaker. I commend to the 
House the following address by Con- 
gressman HEMPHILL to the graduating 
class of Winthrop College, one of the 
greatest colleges for women in the world 
today: 

We SHALL BE FREE 


(Address delivered by Hon. Rosert W. HEmMp- 
HILL, Member of Congress, Fifth South 
Carolina Congressional District, on the oc- 
casion of graduation exercises at Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, S. C., on June 1, 1958) 


President Sims, honored members of the 
board of trustees, honored and distinguished 
guests, distinguished visitors, and, particular- 
ly, accomplished members of the Winthrop 
College graduating class of 1958, I believe 
that the class of 1958, and their generation, 
wifl be equal to whatever problems the fu- 
ture may hold for the men and women of 
this Nation and of this globe. 

I suppose every graduating class has had 
hurled at them the oratorical challenge of 
their time. I remember my own graduation 
from high school so clearly, when the vale- 
dictory address reminded us again and again 
that we were children of the depression. 
The dépression, at that time, was just an- 
other problem of our day. In fact, a high 
school student who had an automobile was 
very, very rare, and: not the subject of any 
real or appreciable envy. We had good health, 
youth, a world that had plenty of, sunshine 
and lots of fun. 

You have a better world, and for all that 
they may say about it, you are equal to it 
as you will be equal to whatever befalls 
you—and I for one have no doubt about it. 
I implore you to have confidence without 
conceit, determination without dogmatism, 
and_a love for your country and all that it 
stands for. Patriotism is a virtue, a must in 
our present and future thinking. 

Now, as the politiciany say, “let’s look 
at the record.” ; 

Somehow, despite the warnings that your 
generation was going to the devil, each of 
you here has accomplished completion of 
a high school education. At that point, be- 
cause of the physical changes affecting all 
human beings in their teens, you were prob- 
ably a little confused, sure but unsure, happy 
but concerned over your next course. Some 
wise parent, loved one, or friend directed 
you to this great institution Whatever the 
difficulties have been here, personal, scho- 
lastic, or otherwise, you have overcome them. 
You have, therefore, two significant accom- 
plishmemis to your credit, not to mention 
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the honors which you have received while a 
student here. 

I welcome you as a partner in responsi- 
bility—-you now have your part to perform 
in the present and future of this Nation. 
Until this day you were dependent on your” 
parents, your teachers, your Nation. As of 
this proud moment they become dependent 
on you. For— , 

If there be any hope, it lives in you and 
what your generation can do with the prob- 
lems of the Nation. 

If there be any future for this Nation, this 
people, you are that future, and will either 
sacrifice sufficiently, perhaps die productive- 
ly, or this Nation will fade and take its 
place in past history with others whose peo- 
ple, aside from their natural resources and 
opportunities, were not sufficient for their 
time. 

If-there be any Government, it is you, for 
ours is now, and must continue to be, a 
Government of and by the people. Now you 
must earn a living. You must support your- 
self. You must pay taxes. You must sup- 
port the community. Your contribution 
must support the church. You must lead 
in good things. 

Why? 

First. You are a college graduate, and 
everybody knows it. 

I expect more of you, so do your friends, 
and your parents, and the world. 

Second. You are a graduate of Winthrop 
College. In the past this great institution 
has been a bulwark, of great and sufficient 
education, and of vraining and character, 
and in every walk of life graduates of this 
institution have contributed to the better- 
ment of the community, State, and Nation. 
In the present, Winthrop is a great institu- 
tion, known and recognized throughout the 
educational world. In the future, I am sure 
its destiny has a far and even greater place 
in the sun, because of the growing emphasis 
on the need for education in America, and 
the fact that your lives must and will reflect 
and perpetuate the great good that this in- 
stitution can inspire, and the education it 
has entrenched in your minds. 

Not long ago I picked up a city newspaper, 
and, to my great distress, read where a young 
man whom I had known had committed a 
terrible, heinous crime. The headlines stood 
out: “Former College Star Commits 
Burglary.” 

Think of what he did to his institution. 

Think of what he did to his friends. 

Think of what he did to the State from 
which he came. 

Think of what he did to his family name. 

Little as you may think, as you make ap- 
plication for any position, or your engage- 
ment is announced, or your name appears 
anywhere in the public eye, the fact that 
you are a graduate of Winthrop College is 
recounted over and over. Winthrop College 
graduates are the cream of the crop. 

I have a very personal feeling about Win- 
throp College. Not only was my mother a 
graduate of this institution, but no less 
than 15 members of my family, either of 
my generation, or of previous ones, have 
come here. I salute the wonderful impact 
this had on their lives, and I predict the 
same to you. 

There are certain significant symbols on 
the national and international scene of 
which I hope you are aware. I say aware, 
and I mean just that. 

Perhaps you have studied government or 
the theory of government, in one or more 
of your courses. If so, I congratulate you. 

If you have not, then your application, or 
mental attention to the affairs of your day 
and nation, should begin as of this moment. 
Reflect only briefly, and you will find that 
the activities of the Government of the 
United Stateg effect and affect your daily 
lives more than any other one thing, ex- 
cept, I hope, your religion. 
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We have accepted as elementary the sup- 
posed balance of powers between the three 
branches of our Government, the legislative, 
judicial, and executive. If you read the 
daily papers, and I hope that is a part, a 
considered part, of your continuing educa- 
tion, you cannot escape the realization that 
on every side is criticism of this voluminous, 
top-heavy, United States Government. We 
have too much Government, and one of the 
reasons that we have too much Govern- 
ment is that fact that the powers of the 
various branches are out of balance. 

Recently the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate of the United States approved the 
Jenner bill, introduced by Senator JENNER, 
of Iowa, and approved by a vote of 10 to 5. 
The fact that this legislation is so popular, 
and considered so strongly by these great 
men, is significant. The Supreme Court, in- 
stead of interpreting the laws of the Con- 
gress, has attempted to legislate by decree. 
Their dictates, in the form of decisions, 
have had paralyzing influence upon the so- 
cial life of this Nation, the ability of this 
country, and the various States to deal with 
subversives or with Communists, the power 
of law-enforcement officials to enforce the 
law and give us a safe, free land. The Su- 
preme Court is under criticism from not 
only the most prominent members of the 
bar, but by a Congress which is appalled by 
the departure of this branch of the Govern- 
ment from its traditional practices, and its 
historic place. It is with great reluctance, 
as a lawyer, that I make this statement, but 
it is my sincere belief that the powers of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
must be curbed by appropriate legislation, 
unless the Court will return to its constitu- 
tional place in the framework of our Govern- 
ment. 

The executive department of our Govern- 
ment has strayed from its traditional and 
historical place, and has become nothing but 
an immense, bungling bureaucracy of itself. 
In the 10 years between 1949 and 1959 the 
White House top staff has doubled. The 
pay for fiscal 1949 was $6.55 million in the 
executive branch of the Government, as 
compared to $11.7 million for 1959, and dur- 
ing the same period, we have seen an un- 
natural and unhealthy decline in the lead- 
ership normally expected of the executive 
branch of the Government. Despite the 
surrender of many powers to that branch, 
including a premeditated policy of allowing 
Executive orders to be issued from the White 
House, the potential power of the White 
House has been, unfortunately, in’ other 
hands. Redtape, or palace guard, over- 
administration, instead of simplification, 
has been detrimental to the best interests of 
the country. 

Congress, on the other hand, has sur 
rendered far too many of its powers. Many 
years ago a great and good man from the 
hills of Tennessee was called to the post of 
Secretary of State of his country. Perceiv- 
ing the need of his country for certain stra- 
tegic materials, and the possibility of de- 
veloping trade and at the sanie time 
stockpiling those materials, he advocated 
and promulgated what is now become to be 
known as the reciprocal-trade program. We 
were supposed to buy. from foreign coun- 
tries, either of this or other hemispheres, 
strategic materials which we did not*have 
as raw materials of our own, or manufac- 
tured goods not in competition with those 
of the United States. These other countries 
in turn were to buy from us either manu- 
factured goods, which we are so capable of 
producing, or strategic materials of which 
we had an abundance of which the other 
countries desire to possess. 

Over the years a group of internationale 
ists, self-styled internationalists of this 
country, and others whose greed was coy- 
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ered by a thin veneer of pseudodiplomacy 
have misused the reciprocal-trade program 
to develop unfair and unwarranted competi- 
tion in foreign lands. The textile industry 
today suffers from textile imports produced 
by former enemjes, or those who daily criti- 
cize our standard of living and our Ameri- 
can way of life; the plywood manufacturer 
needs help in the form of corrective legisla- 
tion, as his investments have been en< 
dangered, his employees overshadowed with 
part-time potentials caused by the import 
of plywood from other countries. On the 
west coast the tunafish industry is gradu- 
ally slowing down to a standstill because of 
the imports of tunafish from foreign coun- 
tries. It would not be so bad if all of these 
were not encouraged by those who would 
make us a secondary Nation by destroying 
not only certain parts of our industry, but 
our confidence. 

You might ask why the Congress of the 
United States has doné no more about it. 
The Congress long ago surrendered to the 
executive its potential for quick remedy in 
the field of reciprocal trade. We are faced 
this very day with the possibility of a re- 
ciprocal trade program which will’ continue 
to ruin us by practices which.are affecting 
your country and mine. The President will 
not give us relief, the Congress must. 

Such is the picture, today. It is, in part, 
discouraging. I believe, however, that your 
generation will demand a return to the type 
and kind of Government which made this 
country. great. I am mindful of the fact 
that the taxpayer in this State and his 
forebearers, spent hearbreaking and back- 
breaking years trying to make this country 
great for two centuries before the inter- 
nationalists got in the position of leading 
us on the road to destruction. 

I am in no sense an isolationist. I just 
believe we should put America first. 

Tuesday morning I go back to the halls 
of Congress. If you have never visited the 
Capitol of the "United States, I hope you 
will do so. I hope you will come in the 
House Chamber and thrill with me at the 
inspirations I see pictured or portrayed 
there. 

As I sit in my seat, above me is the 
American eagle symbolizing freedom and 
power. Around this great symbol in glass, 
are in plastic, the seals of the 48 great States 
of the Union, including the magnificent 
seal of our own State. Up around the walls 
are the busts of the great law givers of this 
and other nations. Standing in front, to 
the west of the Speaker's chair, is a mag- 
nificant portrait of George Washington, the 
Father of our country. Opposite, and to 
the right, a portrait of Lafayette, who sym- 
bolizes the kind of friendship we want with 
our foreigir® brothers and the people of our 
foreign lands. Above the chair of the 
Speaker, forever enshrined in a magnificent 
marble tablet, is a reminder to you, and to 
me, of our duty to this land and to its 
people. It reads as follows: 


“Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, build up its institu- 
tions, promote all its great interests, and 
see whether we also in our day and genera- 
tion may not perform something worthy to 
be remembered.”—DANIEL WEBSTER. 

This then is the only challenge I give you. 
Again, I am sure you will make the grade. 

Tomorrow, and forever, America must be 
free, sure and secure, fine and defined, one 
Nation indivisible, under God, with liberty 
and justice for all. To this, and this alone, 
we, and each of us, pledge our hearts, our 
lives, our trust, - 

We shall be sufficient. 

We shall be free. 

Thank you. 









June 4 
Fogarty Reports on Hospital Progress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
* Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an address which I made at the annual 
convention of the American Hospital] 
Association in Atlantic City, N. J., on 
October 2, 1957. 

The address follows: 


REMARKS OF HON. JOHN E. FoGarty, Membre 
OF CONGRESS, FROM THE SECOND DISTRICT or 
RHODE ISLAND, AT ANNUAL CONVENTION oF 
THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION IN 
ATLANTIC CiIry, OCTOBER 2, 1957 


It seems to me there is a kind of poetic 
justice in this occasion. For many years 
I have sat in congressional hearings and 
listened to the testimony on health legisla- 
tion proposed by the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation and other groups in the health pro- 
fessions. It was very kind of you to give me 
the opportunity to have my hearing. I only 
hope you will benefit at ‘least a fraction as 
much as I have been benefited by listening 
to you. 

I was very pleased when Dr. Crosby in- 
vited me to be with you today, because I 


-have been convinced for a long time that we 


need more opportunities to talk about the 
health problems that concern all of us. 
These problems are as complex as any that 
face us today—national or international. 
And the decisions we make in the months 
ahead may influence generations to come. | 

There are still a few people in our country 
who cling to the notion that legislation— 
especially Federal legislation—is something 
to fear. They think that as surely as day is 
followed by night, legislation will be followed 
by regulation. 

I find it a little difficult to understand this 
attitude because I know—as you do—of some 
very successful programs carried on in har- 
monious cooperation by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States and communities, national 
organizations, universities, and others. 
Therefore, I have the fullest confidence that 
we can—as we have before—work out the 
means by which the Federal Government 
can serve the best interests of all the people, 
without trespassing upon their rights, weak- 
ening their initiative or diminishing their 
authority. Again and again, we have demon- 
strated that our Government is truly the in- 
strument of the people. 

During my 16 years in Congress, as a repre- 
sentative of the people of Rhode Island, 
health legislation has been one of my major 
interests. As chairman of the subcommit- 
tee in the House of Representatives which 
considers appropriations for the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, it has 
been my honor to give some leadership in 
providing the Federal support, in maintain- 
ing the State and local rights and responsi 
bilities, which our national health programs 
must have if we are to advance the conquest 
of disease. 

During the years of my membership on 
this committee, some of the greatest ad- 
vances in medical history have been made, | 
and I have heard it said that the past decade 
has seen more medical research and public 
health progress than any comparable 
in all the history of our country. 

Last year, the Washington Reh 
Medical Sciences, an impartial and nom- 
partisan publication, commended our legis- — 
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lative endeavors saying that “strong congres- 
sional leadership * * * steered the bills 
through, shaping and resshaping them to 
meet practical reguirements and seeing to it 
that ample funds to implement new laws 
were provided.” - 

It has given me great pride to have a share 
in this. You may be sure that I shall con- 
tinue my devotion to further advances in 
health legislation. : 

This afternoon, I would like to discuss two 
pasic questions that concern all of us, 

First. What kinds of health services will 
be required of our hospitals in the years 
ahead, and what types of facilities must we 
provide to extend these services to the 
people? 

Second. How can we finance the services 
and facilities we need? 

Earlier this year, the late Dr. Alan Gregg 
issued a challenge to all of us when he said 
that we must make better use of the im- 
mense store of knowledge we have today to 
give our people the opportunity to realize 
“the positive goal of maintaining health.” 
This concept of health maintenance is a 
blend of both preventive and curative medi- 
cine, with emphasis on prevention. I am 
convinced that it will be the kind of medical 
care practiced in thefuture. - 

In its simplest terms, preventive medical 
care is nothing more than using the wonder- 
ful medical knowledge we now have to pre- 
vent illness and_build up our health. Pedia- 
tricians have been practicing this type of 
preventive medicine for years, Other 
branches of the medical profession have now 
begun to move more positively in the same 
direction for several reasons. First, the in- 
creasing volume of knowledge available has 
made it possible for the physiican to give his 
patient more complete and more effective in- 
structions for maintaining his health. Sec- 
ond, the necessarily increasing costs of med- 
ical care have given patients added incentive 
to guard their health. Slowly, but surely, 
we are coming to recognize the fact that we 
have preventive medical care for a few dol- 
lars a month. If we wait until we get sick 
to do something about our health, it may 
cost us several times more per day than we 
would spend per month to prevent iliness. 
In addition, illness may cut off income and 
disrupt family life. , 

But what does this trend toward preventive 
medical care mean to our hospitals? 

I believe it is safe to predict that, within 
the next 25 years, virtually every general 
hospital in the Nation will be providing at 
least as much preventive service as curative 
service. 

Many of you have already gone far in this 
direction. For example, you aré providing 
equipment and services for the use of your 
medical staff in the early diagnosis of can- 
cer, tuberculosis, and other diseases which 
May bring costly, long-term illness to your 
patients. In recognition of the fact that 
rehabilitation is an essential part of modern 
medical care, many of you are providing these 
Services. Others are experimenting with 
home care programs. More and more of you 
are working closer with your local health 
department, welfare department, and similar 
community health services. ‘You are, in fact, 
moving closer each moment to the day when 
hospitals will be the focal point of health 


meyiene for all of us, throughout our entire 
ves. 


T realize that progress toward more preven- 
tive hospital service is related directly to the 
difficult and aggravating problems that con- 
front a hospital administrator from day to 
day. For example, the problems rising costs 
bring to your desk each day, the irksome 


‘turnover in lower paid jobs, the constant 


need for more nurses, the ever-present threat 
of the deficit. — . 
However, the Government is attempting to 
e’ve you some help, at least in some areas. 
nder the Hill-Burton program, as you know, 
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Congress has appropriated funds for re- 
search in a variety of fields related to hospi- 
tal administration, such as development of 
a scientific personnel system, a survey to 
develop standard terminology in connection 
with blood banks, among many others equally 
as interesting and important. 

The Public Health Service is making ad- 
mirable progress in the program to help 
hospitals make Detter use of skilled nursing 
personnel. The Division of Nursing Re- 
sources reports that nearly 150 hospitals in 
16 States have undertaken surveys to im- 
prove nursing services. The Congress also 
provided funds for the education of nurses 
who will take over administrative and teach- 
ing positions. These and other Federal pro- 
grams, will, I am sure, help to ease the bur- 
dens you bear. 

In view of the high purpose to which our 
hospitals are dedicated, it seems a shame 
that there isn’t some easy, miraculous for- 
mula by which the problems of administra- 
tion can be solved. I am quite sure that 
dedication to healing the ills and guarding 
the well-being of mankind is closer to Godli- 
ness than the virtue of cleanliness. But this 
nearness to Divinity enjoyed by a hospital is 
no substitute for good management. 

We have come a long way from the old 
days when a castoff mansion was considered 
to be a desirable place for the care of the 
sick. Today’s complex center for medical 
care is designed to fit the specific services it 
provides to patients, as well as possible plans 
for expansion. 

Much of this remarkable progress is due to 
the consistent efforts of the American Hospi- 
tal Association to make our hospitals. the 
finest in the world, and to the accreditation 
program which assures the highest standards 
of hospital care. 

Another major factor is the Hill-Burton 
program, established by Congress in 1946 
at the~request of the American Hospital 
Association, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and many other organizations and 
agencies. I am convinced that the per- 
severance and vjsion which served the Na- 
tion so well then, will again be at our 
command as we plan for the future. In 
the 11 years of this bipartisan, Federal, 
State, and local program, we have developed 
comprehensive plans, State by State, for 
the construction of health facilities. Hos- 
pital design has been advanced by 2 decades 
or more. More than 3,500 projects have 
been approved for construction, with most 
of them now completed and in operation. 

It seems quite evident that the general 
hospitals of the future will have a far 
greater range of services, including ex- 
panded outpatient departments, rehabilita- 
tion - facilities, and areas for the chroni- 
cally ill. It seems possible that many 
hospitals will develop accommodations for 
patients who do not need the/ full range 
of hospital services. I believe the greatest 
change will come in the planning and ad- 
ministration of facilities and programs out- 
side the hospital where medicai direction 
is needed. 

Nursing homes provide a good example. 
Unfortunately, we are still in the “castoff 
mansion” era of nursing homes. I was 
shocked, as I know you were, to note that 
the National Fire Protection Association has 
declared that nursing homes are at the 
top of the list of unsafe places to live. In 
the last 10 years, 15 tragic nursing-home 
fires have taken the lives of nearly 300 
people. 

We know the need for nursing homes is 
very great. It is estimated that at least 
25 percent of the general hospital beds now 
occupied by patients with chronic illness 
could be released for other patients, if nurs- 
ing homes were available. Under the Hill- 
Burton program 86 nonprofit nursing 
homes have been approved for construction. 
Most of these are affiliated with hospitals. 
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They are modern, safe, convenient, pleas- 
ant to live in and far less costly to build 
than a hospital. It is true that there are 
fine proprietary, voluntary nonprofit and 
public nursing homes in the country, but 
the need is urgent and we must build many 
more as rapidly as possible. In doing this 
we must safeguard the future inhabitants 
by maintaining adequdte construction 
standards and promoting a high level of 
success. On the other hand we must guard 
against so-called institutional atmosphere 
and retain as much of the home environ- 
ment as possible. The facilities will be in 
fact the home for years of many of their 
guests. 

The experience of this association and its 
members can be of very great value, as we 
develop future plans for providing these 
facilities and others. Although they are 
not hospitals, they are directly related to 
hospital care, and your knowledge: of plan- 
ning and administration will be invaluable. 

The Hill-Burton program has been tre- 
mendously successful in aiding the growth 
of health resources, but I do not think we 
can continue indefinitely to retain the lim- 
its of the present pattern of operation. I 
would urge you, therefore, to think in terms 
of developing new proposals to meet future 
needs with the aid of the basic Hill-Bur- 
ton legislation. 

The. financing of hospital and medical 
eare is one of the most difficult problems 
confronting us today. Major sources of fi- 
nance will, I believe, continue to be private 
insurance and Government. 

Health services by their very nature must 
cost a lot of money because they often in- 
volve complex treatment which can only 
be administered by many people with great 
skill. The value of these services to each of 
us is beyond reckoning. What man will 
place a price on the surgery that saves his 


life? Who will set a fair fee for the early 
diagnosis and treatment of malignant 
cancer? 


The growth of health insurance in the past 
quarter century is the single most remark- 
able development in the entire field of 
medical economics. The American Hospital 
Association has earned the gratitude of the 
Nation for its leadership in the development 
of Blue Cross. 

I have always felt that it would be possi- 
ble for us to establish a system of health 
insurance with private resources, and I am 
tremendously pleased to note that more than 
118 million persons in the country now have 
some form of health and medical coverage. 
But since this method of paying for health 
services has a direct bearing upon the future 
financing of our hospitals and upon the 
very health of our people, I think we cannot 
afford to permit ourselves to be overwhelmed 
with our own success. We must hold it at 
arm’s length to see it for what it really is. 

Since the time when health insurance was 
first proposed, we have concentrated upon 
its value in helping the individual to pay 
for certain types of Medical care, most of 
which was unpredictable. Considerable 
emphasis has been given to firming up the 
financial soundness of this type of insur- 
ance, and rightly so. Now, it seems to me, 
we have reached the point where we must 
recognize that the ultimate success of pri- 
vate health insurance depends upon the 
quality and quantity of coverage it provides. 

What good is a health insurance policy to 
@ man with a broken back, if only a fraction 
of his expenses are paid, if benefits are cut 
off before he is out of the hospital, if his 
policy is canceled? It’s easy to say he gets 
as much as he pays for. But that argument 
only ignores the fundamental principles 
upon which health insurance must be de<- 
veloped and upon which its future depends. 

It is essential that health insurance must 
be financially sound. But we must apply 
the principles of insurance with constant 
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awareness of the fact that it is an instrument 
to protect the welfare of the individual and 
his family. 

The physician and the hospital _ have 
played the major role in shaping health in- 
surance for the benefit of the individual. 
But I would like to take this opportunity 
to urge you to exert your influence even 
more effectively in shaping the pattern of 
health insurance to fit the needs of the 
future. 

One of the greatest opportunities lies in 
the field of protection against catastrophic 
illness. Insurance in this field, so far, is 
very limited in many ways. We know that 
the incidence of long-term illness with seri- 
ously crippling effects is relatively low. Still 
the need for protection is nationwide. And 
it must be protection which is not hedged 
about with limitations of benefits to specific 
categories and cancellation clauses. 

I was pleased to note that your associa- 
tion is meeting with the American Medical 
Association and other groups to work to- 
ward increasing coverage of older people. It 
seems to me that there are two practical 
ways to approach the problem. First, group 
insurance can be extended to include work- 
ers and their dependents with policies which 
are not subject to cancellation. Second, 
premiums can be increased during the more 
productive years to offset the increased risk 
of coverage after retirement. 

The single greatest need is for the com- 
prehensive one-package policy, combining 
both prepaid medical care and health insur- 
ance. In addition to providing greater pro- 
tection, it has the very important quantity of 
encouraging the individual to seek preven- 
tive medical care. Most of us have not yet 
begun to appreciate the importance of 
periodic health examinations and counsel 
with our physician to help maintain health. 
However, if this service can be incorporated 
in the average health insurance policy, we 
will have mueh more incentive to seek med- 
ical counsel with reasonable regularity. 

Although the lack of actuarial data may 
retard the development of this kind of 
coverage, I believe both the insurance in- 
dustry and the public will receive benefits 
from it which now seem almost visionary. 
When that day comes, health insurance will 
be firmly established as a reliable and pre- 
dictable source of hospital income. 

In discussing payment for health serv- 
ices by Government. I think we must recog- 
nize two basic facts: 

First, it is now generally accepted that the 
health of our people is a major national 
resource and that the Government, there- 
fore, has a direct responsibility for the 
health of everyone. 

Second, Federal Government funds should 
be employed to stimulate the expenditure of 
funds from the States, communities, and 
private sources. The Hill-Burton program 
is an excellent example of this point. Dur- 
ing the past 11 years, the Federal Govern- 
ment has appropriated a total of almost $1 
billion for this program. But the States, 
communities, church groups, philanthropic 
organizations and millions of private citizens 
have raised $2 billion in matching funds to 
build hospitals and other health facilities. 

Over the years, we have worked out a 
few rules of thumb for federally financed 
programs that seem to be fairly durable. 
For one thing, we have accepted the simple 
fact that health is not the exclusive prop- 
erty of any one political party. Most of our 
health legislation is bipartisan. Much of 
our health legislation is based on the prin- 


ciple that the areas in the country where the . 


health needs of the people are greatest, re- 
ceive the greatest proportion of Federal aid. 
I think we have also established the basic 
principle that no government program which 
provides health services or facilities for our 
citizens can be permitted to impair the free- 
dom of the individual physician nor interfere 
with the free choice of the patient in the 
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selection of a physician, nor with the rela- 
tionship between the patient and the phy- 
sician of his choice. 

When Congress convenes again in January, 
there will be many bills on health legislation 
placed in the hopper. The number seems to 
increase every year. One of those will be my 
own proposal, the Health Education Facilities 
Construction Act, to authorize a 5-year pro- 
gram of grants for the construction of medi- 
cal, dental, and public health education and 
research facilities. As I pointed out when 
the bill was introduced in May of this year, 
the shortage of health education facilities 
today is probably the most serious bottleneck 
in our whole medical system. These schools 
which produce the general practictioners, the 
specialists, and the research scientists fall 
far short of accommodating the fully quali- 
fied and competent young men and women in 
America who are anxious to train and qualify 
in medical, dental, and public health fields. 

Both private health insurance and Federal 
appropriations are essential to the future of 
health services in our country. But the 
Congress cannot shape health legislation 
without your guidance. We must look to 
you, as we have in the past, for technical 
knowledge, for the appraisal of needs, for the 
creation of proposals to meet those needs. In 
nearly all cases, the quality of information 
presented by professional groups like yours, 
and the leadership you provide, determines 
the extent to which funds are made available 
by the Congress. 

Now that we have come to give full value 
to the health of our people as a national 
resource, I think the leadership you provide 
in the creation of health legislation has taken 
on new dimensions. The responsibility that 
goes with such leadership demands the vision 
to see the future beyond the charted areas of 
today. It demands the courage to free our- 
selves from old ways of doing things because 
they are the comfortable and easy ways. In 
short, it demands thé qualities of statesman- 
ship. I believe devoutly that upon this 
statesmanship rests the destiny of our Nation. 





Industry Can Help 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the House recently passed the 
bill creating a new agency to deal with 
the awesome and fascinating problems 
of outer space. Before Congress ad- 
journs, I am sure, we will have a law'on 
the statute books establishing such as 
agency. 

Desirable and urgent as is this action, 
it is only the beginning. The main task 
still lies ahead. The question now is how 
rapidly we, the leaders of the free world, 
will move into .this great new future 
whose limit is the stars themselves. 

Massive public support, possible only 
through public understanding of the 
urgency and rewards of space explora- 
tion, is needed if we are to attain our 
minimum goals. 

Congress and the President can play 
important roles in this public education 
program, but that is not enough. 

Our educators must help and indus- 
trial leaders can play an important part. 
An example of such enlightened business 
leadership crossed my desk a few days 
ago. 


‘\ 





June Pe 


It was a brochure on outer space pre. 
pared by the American Oil Co. The 
material was factual, of course, but s9 
written and diagramed as to capture the 
interest and imagination young and old 
alike. The company is to be congraty. 
lated for this venture and its willingness 
to make copies available to educational 
institutions. 

Much of our future lies in the conquest ~ 
of outer space. Those who help unlock 
the doors of knowledge in that field per- 
form a service both to themselves and 
to the public. 








Peekskill Military Academy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, ata 
time when our American educational 
system- is undergoing what might be 
called an “agonizing re-appraisal” I 
would like to pay tribute to the school 
which I attended as a young man and 
which I now have the honor to serve as 
a Trustee. Peekskill Military Academy 
is this year celebrating its 125th anni- 
versary. 

Not long ago a well-known television 
commentator, Chet Huntley, devoted a 
half-hour program to an English prep 
school which concentrated on getting 
good teachers, close companionship be- 
tween master and student, and the all- 
round development to character as well 
as scholarship as best way to obtain a 
meaningful education. I can testify 
from my own experience that Peekskill 
is this kind of school. 

The breadth of the educational) experi- 
ence at the academy goes back to the be- 
ginning of the institution in 1833. 
Concerned with the inadequacy of the 
village schools at that time, the first 
trustees—a lawyer, a shipowner and 4 
farmer—determined that the purpose of 
a sound education was “to impart to the 
pupils a taste for their studies, and to 
interest their minds in them.” One of 
the advantages of that school, as de- 
scribed in a brochure printed in 1843, 
was the fact that the “boarding pupils, 
residing in the family of the principal, 
will have the advantage of the familiar 
explanation, instruction and encourage 
ment of the principal, morning and eve- 
ning.” Peekskill’s continuing concern 
for preserving the spirit of this close re- 
lationship between boy and master is 
illustrated by the fact that today there 
is 1 teacher for every 9 boys. \ 

From this outstanding military acad- 
emy have come men who have gone into 
every walk of life, grateful for the train- 
ing and education that they acquired im 
those formative years. Her graduates 
have loyally served in five of our coun- 
try’s wars and have been equally out- 
standing in civilian pursuits. 
_ I recall an old saying that seems very 3 
o teet aes eae “When o. 
is lost, nothing is lost. When health is 
lost, something is lost.’ When 
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is lost, all is lost.” Since 1833 Peekskill 
Military Academy has been dedicated to 
the task of building character. What 
is this development of character? It is 
the all-around development of each ca- 
det morally, mentally, physically, and 
socially without loss of individuality. 

When the boy first enters the academy 
he begins to take pride in and feel the 
satisfaction of participating in an or- 
ganization that it tightly knits together. 
At Peekskill each cadet is afforded a 
high degree of individual understand- 
ing, allowing him to show his own par- 
ticular talents and interests, but within 
the context of a sound military educa- 
tion. ‘ 

The school offers an educational pro- 
gram that is based on its three major 
departments—academic, physical, ‘and 
military. The record of Peekskill’s aca- 
demic training is attested to by the fact 
that 95 percent of its graduates have 
gone on to college. 

In today’s uncertain world a boy needs 
the best possible training a school can 
offer. The military traditions of honor, 
accuracy, courtesy, neatness, and 
promptness are powerfully important in 
mature life and should be established 
early. When the time comes for a stu- 
dent to graduate from Peekskill Military 
Academy he is not only prepared for col- 
lege, but he has also gained a new ap-. 
preciation of his country and its prob- 
lems and found a new desire to have a 
share in their solution. He has learned 
the value of the spirit of honest effort 
and loyal service which is the central 
tradition of Peekskill. Whatever the fu- 
ture holds in store for our country, you 
can be sure graduates of Peekskill Mili- 
tary Academy will live up to the won- 
derful motto of the institution “Quit 
You Like Men.” ‘ 

The school has had a glorious past 
and is steeped in the tradition of our 
country. General Putnam made his 
headquarters on “Oak Hill Lot,” the fa- 
miliar name for the campus, during the 
Revolutionary War. And every student 
who has graduated from the school has 
passed under- the massive oak from 
which was hanged a British spy during 
our War of Independence. It is my 
earnest hope that the school will con- 
tinue to give its students the fine educa- 
tion and training for which it is re- 
nowned. 

It is with great pleasure that I join 
with all Americans in saluting Peekskill 
Military Academy on the occasion of its 
anniversary celebration. May its service 


to our country go on for another 125 
years. 





Menshikov Is Persona Non Grata 


—__o 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 
OF OHIO I 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1958 

ae FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on May 

» ON pages 8085 and 8086, I set forth 
800d and sufficient reasons why Men- 
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shikov, Ambassador representing in the 
United States the Russian despots in the 
Kremlin,, deserves to be declared per- 
sona non grata by our Government, and 
to be removed from the American scene. 
David Lawrence, editor of the U. S. 
News & World Report, in his column 
appearing in yesterday’s edition of the 
Washington Evening Star, set forth 
additional reasons why Menshikov 
should be declared persona non grata 
forthwith. Under leave obtaincd, I in- 
sert the article by Mr. Lawrence: 
INSULT SEEN IN Soviet ENvoyY’s REMARKS ON 
ATTITUDE OF PEOPLE AND GOVERNMENT 
Mikhail “A. Menshikov has just publicly 
insulted the Government of the United 
States to which he is officially accredited as 
the Ambassador from the Soviet Union. 
The insult was deliberate. It was flung 
at the United’ States Government over the 
radio which reaches millions of American 
citizens. Mr. Menshikov said, in effect, that 
while he was sure the people of thé United 
States do not want war, he is not so sure 
about the Government of the United States. 
He made this statement in the face of the 
fact that he has had access to and should 
have by this time read the official state- 
ments and speeches of the President and 
the Secretary of State advocating peace. 
To doubt the sincerity of their many public 
expressioris on the subject of peace and to 
do so in a radio broadcast is an extraordi- 
nary attitude for any ambassador to take, 
especially one who expects to continue to 
do business with the very officials about 
whom he voices his doubts. 
Here are the exact words from the tran- 


script of the broadcast known as “Reporters’ — 


Roundup” over the Mutual Broadcasting 
System last night. A reporter on the panel 
asked: 

“You have at least traveled somewhat 
around the United States and have met a 
number of Americans. One gets the im- 
pression that at least some people in the 
Soviet Union think that Americans want 
war. I wonder if your impression of -the 
Americans you have met—is that Americans 
want war.” 

“I think it would be correct,” was the am- 
bassador’s reply, “for me to say on the 
basis of what I have seen and what I have 
met that American people generally, as the 
people of other countries, they do not want 
war.” 

The next question was as follows: 

“Well then, one more question, do you 
think that there is any great difference be- 
tween the intention and wish of the Ameri- 
can Government and the wish of the Ameri- 
can people—in other words, do you think 
that the American Government wants war 
when the American people don’t?” 

To this the Soviet Ambassador made this 
amazing reply: 

“Well, I don’t think I'll be in a position 
to answer this question. I simply am not 
acquainted yet well enough with the policies 
of the Government to answer this question.” 

The questioner persisted: “In other words, 
you have no personal impression even?” 

The Soviet Ambassador replied: “Well, as 
I said, I’m not ready to answer this ques- 
tion.” E 

But Mr. Menshikov’s first answer did leave 
the impression on listeners that the policies 
of the United States Government against 
war were unknown to him and that the Gov- 
ernment here may actually favor war. 

It is surprising that the Soviet Ambassa- 
dor felt constrained to say after several 
weeks’ presence in the city of Washington, 
that he wasn’t “well enough acquainted 
with the policies of the United States Gov- 
ernment” to answer the question, and that 
he didn’t even have a personal impression 
on the subject. 
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The failure of Mr. Menshikov to make even 
a diplomatic answer on so delicate a subject 
is something that will cause consternation. 
Unless a public apology is forthcoming, the 
Department of State should be sending Mr. 
Menshikov back to Russia by declaring him 
“persona non grata” to the Government of 
the United States. The expression “persona 
non grata’’-—which means that an individ- 
ual is not any longer acceptable as a person 
in a diplomatic post—was used by the Soviet 
Government itself a few years ago for an 
offense much less serious than that just com- 
mitted by Mr. Menshikov. 

It happened in September 1952 when 
George Kennan, the American Ambassador 
to Moscow, stopped off in Berlin en route to 
@ conference in London. He was quoted in 
an interview with the press as saying that 
he and other western diplomats were resid- 
ing in an “icy cold” atmosphere of isolation so 
complete that he couldn’t even talk to his 
guides or servants except on simple business. 
He added that it was impossible to engage 
Russians in ordinary conversation as they 
seemed painfully aware of their government’s 
wish that they avoid any social contact with 
Americans. Mr. Kennan said the isolation 
was worse than that he experienced as an 
interned diplomat in Germany when the 
Nazis in 1941 declared war on the United 
States, 

For giving this interview, Ambassador 
Kennan was ordered out of Moscow by the 
Soviet Government. It is the privilege of 
any government to determine whether am- 
bassadors shall continue to be accredited, 
and it does not mean any severance of diplo- 
matic relations but merely a change in per- 
sonnel when an ambassador or any one of his 
staff is declared “persona non grata.” 

Mr. Menshikov has been pictured as a suave 
diplomat who likes to fraternize with Amer- 
icans. He recently was exposed as the man 
who, as the head of the United Nations 
Rehabilitation Agency in Poland in 1945, 
preferred to let innocent civilians starve be- 
cause they were not Communist sympathiz- 
ers. A House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
report charged him with this and he was 
removed from his post after a petition was 
transmitted in 1946 to President Truman by 
the same House committee. He never should 
have been accepted by the American Govern- 
ment in 1958 as the Soviet Ambassador to 
this country. 





The United States and Inter-American 
Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on May 
15 Vice President RicHarp M. NIXON re- 
turned from a so-called good will tour 
of South America a much spattered man. 
Whatever insults he received were not 
directed against him personally, but 
rather in his capacity as second-in- 
command of the great Republic of the 
United States. No doubt these insults 
were Communist inspired, but being suc- 
cessfully carried out they demonstrated 
clearly that somewhere along the line 
we had failed in our public relations with 
our sister states of the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

On May 26, 1958, I introduced in the 
Congress of the United States House 
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Congressional Resolution 335 calling at- 
tention to this miserable episode in our 
history and urging the establishment of 
a Pan-American Parliamentary Associa- 
tion—PAPA—devoted to the following: 

First. Create better understanding 
among the people of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Second. Expand educational and sci- 
entific exchange programs. 

Third. Develop closer cultural rela- 
tions. 

Fourth. Improve trade relations. 

Fifth. Encourage large-scale tourism 
between North and South America. 

Sixth. Help to provide relief in times 
of disaster or other emergencies. 

Seventh. Seek means to dispose of sur- 
plus commodities in the various countries 
of the Western Hemisphere to aid their 
economies. 

Three days later, on May 29, 1958, the 
new Ambassador of our sister-state 
Cuba, His Excellency Nicolas Arroyo, 
spoke at a luncheon of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Society and the Cuban Chamber of 
Commerce held at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York. In the course of his address 
he made this observation: 

If the leaders of both Houses of the Con- 
gress of the United States would today issue 
a@ call to their opposite numbers in the Con- 
gresses of their sister republics to the south 
for a mighty gathering of the leaders of the 
Western Hemisphere, I am convinced they 
would be greeted with instant and eager 
cooperation. 


Mr. Speaker, on the very same day I 
received a letter from the Honorable Roy 
R. Rubottom, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs, com- 
menting on my resolution and endorsing 
its proposal with these words: 

I should think that Members of the Con- 
gresses of the American Republics would 
enjoy periodic meetings to exchange views, 
and I hope that an improved understanding 
of each other’s problems would result. 


Fortunately, also, today we were vis- 
ited by the Honorable Rafael L. Diaz- 
Balart, a Member of the Congress of 
Cuba and leader of the Democratic Party 
of that country. He expressed great sat- 
isfaction with what he saw here, our 
parliamentary system, our governmental 
setup, and our democratic institutions. 
He said he would carry this impression 
back to Cuba as a message to his col- 
leagues in the Cuban Congress and will 
urge them to take favorable action on 
the proposal to establish a Pan-Amer- 
ican Parliamentary Association. 

Thus. both the legislative and the ad- 
ministrative branches of our Govern- 
ment, together with one of our most de- 
pendable sister states, Cuba, viewed the 
precarious Latin American situation in 
the same light and reached the same 
conclusion. 

I sincerely hope and trust that the 
proposed Pan-American Parliamentary 
Association will soon become a. reality 
and the way will be paved for the greatest 
and most direct people-to-people ap- 
proach to inter-American relations yet 
devised. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I am 
herewith inserting the full contexts of 
my resolution, House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 335, the address of Ambassador 
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Arroyo, and the letter of Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Rubottom: 
HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 335 

Whereas the stoning and jeering of the 
Vice President of the United States in sév- 
eral Latin American countries during his 
recent good-will tour were directed against 
him as a symbol of the United States by 
known Communists; and 

Whereas the Kremlin has two objectives 
in Latin America: First, to engender hos- 
tility toward the United States, and second, 
to create chaotic conditions among oun 
neighbors south of the border which might 
pave the way for a Communist takeover, 
such as was done for a time in-Guatemala; 
and 

Whereas Russia is exerting all-out efforts 
to expand its diplomatic economic, and cul- 
tural relations with the countries of Latin 
America; and 

Whereas in comparison with what the 
United States has spent in other parts of 
the world, Latin America is being all but 
ignored by the United States; and 

Whereas if the representatives of the peo- 
ple of the 21 American Republics could meet 
to discuss pressing problems of common con- 
cern there would result not only more and 
better understanding, but also greater co- 
operation and definite achievements from 


which all the countries concerned would” 


benefit: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that a Pan American Par- 
liamentary Association should be established 
which would meet annually (or more fre- 
quently) in the different capitals of the 
Western Hemisphere, and be attended by 
parliamentary representatives of the peoples 
of the countries of the Western Hemisphere. 
Such association would be devoted to (1) 
creating better understanding among the 
people of the Western Hemisphere, (2) ex- 
panding educational and scientific exchange 
programs, (3) developing closer cultural re- 
lations and improving trade relations be- 
tween countries in the Western Hemisphere, 
(4) encouraging large-scale tourism between 
North and South America, (5) helping to 
provide relief in times of disaster, (6) seek- 
ing means to dispose of surplus commodities 
in the various countries of the Western 
Hemisphere to help their economies, and 
(7) other problems of common concern. 
TEXT OF AN ADDRESS: DELIVERED BY THE NEW 
CUBAN AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES, 
NIcoLas ARROYO, BEFORE THE PAN AMERICAN 
Society, AT A LUNCHEON IN His Honor, 
AT THE WALDORF AsToRIA HoTeL, New York 
Crry, oN May 29, 1958 


Mr. President and members of the Pan 
American Society and the Cuban American 
Chamber of Commerce, distinguished guests, 
we meet here today in the New World against 
a backdrop of distracting, compelling head- 
lines exploding out of the passions of the Old 
World. Briefly and belatedly 2 weeks ago, 
our front page headlines were concentrated 
upon the problems of our own hemisphere 
when alien ideologies from the Kremlin trig- 
gered small and desperate groups who tried 
to poison the wellsprings of good will between 
the Americas by doing violence to Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon. His courage and patience, his 
statement that he came as a friend and he 
left as a friend set a model for all of us and 
both exposed and repelled the efforts of Com- 
munists in the Western Hemisphere. 

All of us applaud this lesson In these 
times of peril, with a world divided—in fact 
in the words of Lincoln, “half slave and half 
free,” we must be more than good neigh- 
bors—we must be allies. 

There was an earlier vision of this need in 
a time of mutual danger. 

Some 135 years ago, Simén Bolivar, the 
great liberator, had a vision of a united 
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America; a confederation of A.nerican 
States eooperating with one another for mu- 
tual defense and for the peaceful solution 
of possible conflicts that might arise between 
them. 

Later, in 1888, the Congress of the Uniteq 
States invited the other American States to 
meet. in Washington to discuss plans of 
closer commercial relations. On the follow- 
ing year, the First International Conference 
of American States was held, establishing the 
Union of American Republics, which today 
is called the Organization of American 
States. 

In those initial years, many important 
Pan American conferences were held. Dur- 
ing the 1930’s, as a natural consequence of 
those first inter-American meetings, inspired 
by the need and the desire of all nations 
in the Western Hemisphere to bring about 
closer understanding and friendship, the 
good neighbor policy was initiated by the 
United States, under President Roosevelt, 
with the reciprocal support and cooperation 
of all the other American Republics. 

The good neighbor policy brough about in- 
numerable benefits regarding mutual defense 
and cultural, economic and political coopera- 
tion. It was an indication of a new golden 
age in the part of the world which we here 
today share. 

With the establishment of this great and 
vigorous example of peace and understand- 
ing between nations, the entire hemisphere 
began to recognize that it was in a position 
of decisive leadership governing the progress 
of our nations and one of responsibility for 
their safe guidance toward the world of 
tomorrow. 

But then came World War IT; Korea came 
in its wake. Two tyrannies were crushed by 
the Allies, but since even: another has arisen 
who, like a cunning fighter, punches first 
with one hand and then the other, diverting 
attention first to the blockade of Berlin, then 
to the rape of China, then to the Middle 
East, then to Korea, then to southeast Asia, 
then to the Middie East again, then to Indo- 
nesia, and then with brilliant timing they lit 
the fuse to a fury in South America, and 
now—you can depend upon it—they will 
exploit the convulsions in France, a sturdy 
ally of America and a proud member of the 
big three of the Western World. 

Ten times in 10 years the Communists 
have struck at widely scattered targets, in 
Asia and Europe, and so it is no wonder that 
the statesmen of the Western- Hemisphere 
have found it difficult to implement the 
dreams of Bolivar and that of the Congress 
of the United States in 1888. 

At a time when we should have been 
strengthening our ties as allies, our common 
enemy had begun to gnaw away even the ties 
of good neighbors, and neglect was an aid 
to our enemy. 

But now the enemy has been stupid— 
the violence to Mr. Nixon has served #0 
sound the alarm, as the sputnik did on an- 
other front.. They tried to weaken ties im 
our Western Hemisphere. We would be fool- 
ish to let slip this chance to profit from the 
lessons of .history. Now is certainly the 


time to issue another call like that of the 


Congress of 1888. 

If the leaders of both Houses of the Con 
gress of the United States would today issue 
@ call to their opposite numbers in the Con- — 
gresses of their sister republics to the south 
for a mighty gathering of the leaders of the 
Western Hemisphere, I am convinced they 
would be greeted with instanf and eager — 
cooperation. 

Perhaps it is because I am new to diplo- 


channels of its Economic and Social C 
should invite the hemisphere nations. 1 
such a meeting. 
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But I venture to suggest that—however 
the meeting is called—we rise to the chal- 
jenge and finda summit of our own for the 
solution of our common problems, in the 
face of our common enemy. ! 

I am sure that my own country, Cuba— 
which I have the honor to represent in this 
great Nation as Ambassador, would be most 
willing to participate in any way so as to 
contribute to the reinforcement of rela- 
tions among all of the American Repub- 
— to our own economic situation, our 
standard of living and our commercial re- 
lations, it is very possible that many Amer- 
icans—and some Cubans, for that matter— 
do not realize that Cuba is not only a chang- 
ing nation, but also a growing one. No one 
can fail to be impressed by the enormous 
forward strides which Cuba has made in re- 
cent years. Communism had counted on 
the economy of capitalism to crumble. They 
counted wrong in Ouba.. The economy of 
Cuba is as strong as the rock of our islands. 

In September 1956, the Banco Nacional 
issued a progress report covering the pre- 
ceding 4 years of Cuba’s economic develop- 
ment program. It stated that new invest- 
ment programs by both foreign and domestic 
capital during that 4-year period totaled 
$612 million in 211 industries, which had 
been created, expanded, or projected be- 
yond the initial planning stage.. Among the 
most important investment programs re- 
ported by the Banco Nacional were roughly 
$221 million to be invested by the Cuban 
Electric Co., $50 million by the Freeport 
Sulphur Co., $43 million by the Nickel 
Processing Corp., and approximately $100 
million by the petroleum industry. In addi- 
tion, an outlay in excess of $40 million is 
contemplated by the Cuban Telephone Co. 
By March of 1957 these investments were 
increased by another $142 million. 

Why have Americans invested so heavily in 
Cuba and in its future? 

There are, of course, Many reasons, among 
which are a high level of United States sav- 
ings; facilities, or products, that Cuba is in 
&@ position to provide; certain tax exemp- 
tions which are offered by our country— 
and, probably, because you really liked 
what you saw and-found in yaur closest 
island neighbor and republic. ; 

Throughout this address you may have 
noticed that I have tried to avoid the com- 
mon term which generally is applied to all 
the American republics south of the United 
States: Latin America. It is a too general— 
or a totally comprehensive—term. It im- 
plies that if one nation has a particular 
problem, the solution of that problem is 
undoubtedly applicable to every one of the 
other so-called Latin American republics. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 

For example, Cuba,:has no major economic 
problems at the present time, nor any-really 
vital social maladjustments. However, 
throughout its entire history, Cuba has had 
its peculiar, and sometimes serious, political 
growing pains. 

Although it is difficult for any nation to 
really understand the internal political prob- 
lems of any other country, let me illustrate 
our dilemma. Recently certain foreign ele- 
ments have tried to interfere with, and con- 
fuse, our. own normal political evolution. 
Perhaps I should clarify this internal polit- 
ical problem. 

Recently Communist-assisted elements at- 
tempted to exploit the political 
Opposition—which, of course, exists in Cuba 
8 it does in most other countries. And, fol- 

instructions from their headquarters 
in Moscow, the main objectives were to de- 
Stroy Cuba's sugar crop; launch the country 
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In spite of all those organized plans, the 
self-reliant and intelligent people of Cuba 
did not take the bait. 

The sugar crop of Cuba was successfully 
brought in without disorder—5,000,500 tons 
of it. And more, we have just recently added 
another 100,000 tons for the American con- 
sumer to make up the sugar deficit in the 
Puerto Rican and Hawaiian quotas. And 
when I left home, there were still fields of 
cane standing. 

The much publicized general strike was 
also a failure because it lacked the support 
of Cuban organized labor, of the strong Cuban 
middle class—and because the Cuban Gov- 
ernment acted with swift courage and pa- 
triotism under firm and constitutionally 
elected leadership. 

It is our firm objective to proceed to an 
orderly exercise of that most precious instru- 
ment of democracy—the use of the secret bal- 
lot to eléct a new President and Congress. 
Already a new date has been set as proposed 
by the superior electoral court and this date 
will be met. We are ready to invite cb- 
servers from the United Nations and we now 
invite the press of the free world to come to 
us during our elections this November and 
report what they see. — 

In the past few months, violence, terror, 
and rebellion have compelled Cuba to take 
the special measures prescribed in our Con- 
stitution to limit certain liberties guaranteed 
in normal times by said Constitution, as they 
are by yours. These liberties will be imme- 
diately restored as they were before, as soon 
as these abnormal conditions end. 

Yes, the Cuban people form a changing 
and maturing nation with a considerable 
amount of social experience behind them; 
they would like to be known at home and 
abroad for the sanity oftheir politics and 
the progress of their social and economic 
development; to live in an atmosphere of 
political stability and mutual confidence, 
eliminating recurrent revenge and relentless 
personal ambitions—ambitions which can 
only produce fatal consequences to an or- 
ganized society. 

In the past, when the means of commu- 
nication were much less extensive than they 


‘are today, the internal political problems of 


each sovereign nation were strictly her own. 
Nowadays each sovereign nation relinquishes 
at least that portion which is locked into her 
own friends’ and neighbors’ interest in their 
own mutual concerns. So perhaps this por- 
tion of our Cuba political affairs should be 
placed in your open view, and on an inter- 


‘national level. 


I have taken this liberty in the brief time 
I have been before you. 

Mr. President and members of the Pan 
American Society and the Cuban Chamber of 
Commerce, upon closing this address—and 
thanking each and every one of you for the 
cordial hospitality which you have extended 
to Senora a and myself—I would like 
to leave you with this thought which I feel 
is in accord with the high ideals of your 
organization: The democracies of this hemi- 
sphere and of the entire world have too much 
to lose in these days of Communist attack 
for us to remain peacefully indifferent to 
assaults upon our institutions. 

I thank you. 

: ‘ May 18, 1958. 
The Honorable Vicror L. ANFuso, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Anruso: I have read with interest 

your letter of May 15, 1958, and the remarks 


- which you made in the House the previous 


day ing & plan for a Pan American 
Par entary Association. I strongly favor 
moves which will g together representa- 


- tive citizens of the different American na- 


tions on-.a plane of mutual interest. 

I should think that members of the con- 
gresses of the American Republics would en- 
joy periodic meetings to exchange views, and 
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I hope that an improved understanding of 
each other’s problems would result. I would 
expect better results from informal discus- 
sions than from formalized debates, where 
oratory and rules of procedure might stand 
in the way of a genuine exchange of views. 
Differences in language might, of course, also - 
prove something of a handicap. 

In order to be genuinely successful, it 
would seem preferable that the association 
be the spontaneous creation of members of 
the legislative bodies of two or more of the 
American Republics. Any appearance of 
executive initiative in this matter would, I 
think, probably detract from the accept- 
ability of the proposal. Perhaps you and 
other Members of the House and Senate 
might correspond with congressmen and 
senators of your acquaintance in the other 
American Republics and obtain their views 
regarding the desirability of creating an 
Inter-American Parliamentary Association. 
The meeting of the Interparliamentary Union 
at Rio de Janeiro in July of this year should 
also provide a forum for exchanging views 
with Latin American congressmen. 

Many thanks for your initiative. 
ideas are always welcome. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. R. RuBotTTom, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 


New 





Address by Admiral Burke at Launching 
of the Nuclear Submarine “Skipjack” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
on Monday afternoon, May 26, 1958, 
Congressman SapLakK and I were privi- 
leged to be present at the launching of 
the nuclear submarine the Skipjack 
from the building ways of the Electric 
Boat division of the General Dynamics 
Corp., at Groton, Conn. Mrs. George 
Mahon, wife of our distinguished col- 
league from Texas, was the charming 
sponsor of this newest addition to the 
submarine fleet. 

I join with Admiral Burke in his 
praise of the dedicated work performed 
by the men and women of the Electric 
Boat Co. whose skills have served so 
well in the protection of our country. 

Because of the importance of the 
speech delivered by Admiral Burke at 
the exercises, I include it in the 
Appendix of the Recorp: 

ADDRESS BY ADMIRAL BURKE AT THE LAUNCH- 
ING OF “SKIPJACK,” GROTON, CONN., MAY 
26, 1958 : 
Mrs. Mahon, distinguished guests, ladies, 

and gentlemen, some of the most revolution- 

ary developments of Naval science have come 
from these building ways, the Electric Boat 
division of the General Dynamics Corp., at 

Groton, Conn. “These products are the 

brains and the sweat, the imagination and 

the toil of this company. And the skillful 
shipbuilders of Groton have served the Na- 
tion and the Navy well. 

These same submarine building slips con- 
structed and lauriched the first nuclear ship 
in the world, the Nautilus. On the building 
way to the right is the tremendous Triton, 
the world’s largest submarine and the most 
advanced picket ship in the world. And 
down there is the first fleet ballistic-missile 
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ship that will mount the Polaris ballistic 
missiles. Yesterday the keel was laid for 
the Tullibee, a small high-performance nu- 
clear submarine especially designed to fight 
other submarines. 

Truly, this building yard has made great 
contributions to the revolutionary progress 
of naval weapons all the way back to the 
Navy’s first submarine, the Holland, built 
here in 1910. 

Today we will witness the launching of 
another advanced naval weapon, the Skip- 
jack. This will be the significant milestone 
in the history of submarine development. 
For Skipjack brings together the two prime 
advantages for the first time—nuclear pow- 
er—the Nautilus powerplant and the Alba- 
core hull. She is the forerunner of a new 
generation of submarines. This combination 
of nuclear propulsion and a streamlined hull 
will give her the greatest submarine per- 
formance of any ship, in any nation, in any 
fieet. She will have unmatched speed, en- 
durance and underwater maneuverability. 
She will truly be a strong addition to the 
fighting power of the fleet and the defense of 
the United States. 

Skipjack is a famous name. She was made 
famous by her predecessors. In 1911, Lt. 
Chester Nimitz, an officer who later became 
fieet admiral, one of the greatest sailors of 
the United States Navy, fitted out the first 
Skipjack—later named E-1 and he assumed 
command in 1912. 

Another Skipjack in 1936 performed proud 
and valiant service throughout World War 
II. Some of the greatest war exploits of that 
Skipjack were performed under the leader- 
ship of Comdr. James W. Cole, a naval hero 
who was awarded the Naval Cross for his 
exploits in the Skipjack and who later gave 
his life commanding Cisko. 


This fine ship and the men who serve her 
will have a proud tradition and a precept 
of valor to guide them. The mission of this 
ship will be to defend the United States. 


To defend the United States by attacking 
hostile ships, particularly enemy submarines. 
The Soviet submarine menace today is the 
greatest military threat facing this cOuntry. 
The Soviet Navy now has nearly 10 times as 
many submarines as Hitler did when he 
started World War II. Soon Russian sub- 
marines will have the capability to attack 
the United States with guided missiles 
launched from the waters off our shore. 

Skipjack will be part of the team of air- 
craft carriers, destroyers, and submarines 
whose mission will be to hunt down and kill 
enemy submarines. To protect our country 
and our vital ocean shipping, Skipjack will 
be armed with the latest and the most pow- 
erful antisubmarine weapons and detection 
equipment. Her greatest material assets will 
be the sustained power of her nuclear pro- 
pulsion, her streamlined hull and her hydro- 
dynamic controis which will combine to give 
her the speed and the aquatic skill of her 
namesake. 

In a few minutes this powerful new sub- 
marine will enter her natural element—the 
sea. During her life, in the service of our 
country, she will be called upon for many 
dangerous missions. Her strength, her sta- 
mina, and her spirit will be tested in the 
depths of the ocean. She may be called 
upon to fight in defense of our Nation. She 
must always be ready. She must always be 
courageous for she is responsible for an im- 
portant part of the security of our wonder- 
ful country. 

The nucleous of the Skipjack’s crew is al- 
ready here. Men and ship are becoming ac- 
quainted with one another. You have 
already started the task of molding yourself 
into a unit—a team—a single unity. Those 
of you who will serve in the Skipjack will 
use her skillfully and well. Her deeds will 
honor the proud name of Skipjack and per- 
petuate the gallantry of her predecessors. The 
traditions of the Navy and the valor of the 
submarine force will support her. 
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She will be joining the fleet at a time 
when the records of her predecessors, in 
the submarine service, have set some fan- 
tastic standards. 

Now, in this connection, I have just re- 
ceived a message from the fleet which I 
would like to read to you. The U. S. 8S. 
Seawolf returned from Atlantic operations 
on May 23, after being totally submerged for 
30 days. The U.S. S. Skate returned to New 
London after continuous submersion for 31 
days, 514 hours. 

These accomplishments are significant-— 
very significant, and I’m proud to announce 
them publicly for the first time here. For 
they represent a major breakthrough of first 
magnitude with implications extending. far 
beyond the realm of undersea warfare. The 
men who established these new endurance 
marks, dramatically proved their ability of 
the Navy Submarine Service to conduct un- 
restricted operations under artificial atmos- 
pheric conditions with no adverse affects. 
The crews of the Seawolf and Skate lived in 
confined quarters in a man-made environ- 
ment completely sedled from the sunlight 
and the earth’s natural atmosphere. 

This is one of the prime objectives of sim- 
ulated space flight experiments under con- 
trolled conditions. The marks set by these 
two fleet submarines were not an artificial 
test of man‘s ability to exist without de- 
pendence on the earth’s atmosphere. This 
was a real test under actual operating Cton- 
ditions upon which the very lives of the per- 
sonnel involved depended. They were 
performing normal operations at sea, each 
crew working as a team of men under con- 
ditions completely free from the normal en- 
vironment of the earth’s surface. This will 
give us considerable insight into space life 
problems as they should be encountered 
under actual working conditions. 

The psychological and physiological impli- 
cations of these operations are tremendous 
and it gives me very great pleasure at this 
moment to convey the Navy's congratula- 
tions to Capt. James Calvert and Capt. Rich- 
ard Lanning and to the officers and men of 
their ships, the Seawolf and Skate. 

I can think, gentlemen, of no more fitting 
wish to the officers and men of the Skipjack. 
There’s no greater compliment to you than 
to state Skipjack will soon take her place in 
the glorious submarine service and will her- 
self soon be setting remarkable marks on the 
high seas and in the depths of the oceans. In 
peace and in battle, may she ever perform 
her duty proudly and in accordance with the 
highest traditions of the-United States Naval 
service. 

Thank you. 





Memorial Day Address by Representative 
Keating 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following speech delivered by my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Honorable 
KENNETH B. Keatinc of.New York, dur- 
ing the Memorial Day program at the 
Bath, N. Y., Veterans’ Administration 
Center, in my congressional district. 
His words are timely and important, and 
I am proud that he was able to speak in 
4 district on such an important occa- 
sion. 
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SPEECH OF REPRESENTATIVE KENNETH B, 
KEATING, OF NEW YORK, DURING THE Mz- 
MORIAL DAY PROGRAM, VETERANS’ ADMINIs.~ 
TRATION CENTER, Batu, N. Y., May 30, 1958 
Memorial Day is an occasion of particu. 

larly deep significance to all Americans, 
This is the day when we pause to look back 
with reverence and awe to those who sacri- 
ficed that we might remain free. We meet 
to rededicate ourselves to the timeless prin- 
ciple that those patriots shall not have died 
in vain. We gather to resolve anew that we 
will conduct ourselves in a manner which 
will insure the continuance of those things 
for which they fought and died. 

But much as our thoughts must and 
should linger on those who have gone before, 
and who gave their lives to preserve our way 
of life, we cannot ignore the present and the 
future. Those we honor today would not 
want us to do so. 

They would want us to steel ourselves in 
the ideals upon which our Nation was built 
so that we can better withstand the threats 
to our existence. They would want us to 
maintain our national defenses so that no 
thoughtless enemy will be tempted to attack 
us. They would want us to be alert to all 
who would infiltrate into our midst and 
destroy us from within. And they would 
want us to pursue the pathways to peace 
with vigor and persistence, yet with caution. 

‘Those whose memory we honor today would 
first warn us to be well aware of the mili- 
tary threat posed to this country by the in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy. I be- 
lieve they would be satisfied that this Nation 
is fully alerted to the dangers inherent in the 
technological, scientific, and material prog- 
ress made by the Soviet Union. They would 
be satisfied that the American people realize 
what could happen if we were to allow our 
Nation’s defenses to falter. 

Hydrogen bombs and masses of armed men, 
hundreds of long-range submarines and high 
fiying missiles—these are the easily-recog- 
nized tools of a conspiracy dedicated to the 
destruction of every vestige of democracy. 
The ruthless rule of Communist overlords 
behind the Iron Curtain is clear proof of the 
fate which awaits us should wWe fail to pro- 
vide the tanks and planes, the missiles and 
bombs to.meet this threat. 

Congress, backed by the will of the Amer- 
ican people, is responding adequately to this 
military challenge. Significant steps are 
being taken to insure the presence of suf- 
ficient military muscle to prevent the further 
expansion of the Soviet sphere of terror. 
through overt aggression. 

But we shall not be able to maintain our 
national defenses at the proper level unless 
we continue our willingness to make the 
sacrifices necessary to do just that. For ex- 
ample, because the cost of keeping our guard 
up is so costly, we cannot look for any imme- 
diate, sweeping cuts in taxes. For to cut 
taxes and still continue the necessary high 
level of spending for defense would be to 
tamper with the fiscal sanity upon which 
our whole economy must balance. And un- 
less we retain a strong and sound economy, ~ 
no amount of military might can keep us 
from tumbling into the hands of the enemy. 

However, it is the second part of the threat 
posed by the Communist conspiracy which 
would primarily concern those whom we 
honor today. That is the threat posed by 
the subversive activities of the Communists. 
For those who fought and died in their Na- 
tion’s defense would know that America can~ 


-not survive if it is not alert, ready and able, 


to combat those-who would destroy us from 
within. 

It is amazing to me to hear the talk of 
those who have come to the conclusion that 
the threat of Communist subversion in 
America has been met and destroyed. In 
the face of the constantly reiterated objec- 
tive of the Communist conspiracy to dom~ 


inate the world, it is like playing with fre © 
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to be complacent about its conduit in this 
country, the Communist Party of America. 

The diminished membership lists of the 
party in this country and its lessened activ- 
ities in the realm of readily identifiable prop- 
aganda have led some to the specious con- 
clusion that domestic communism no longer 
constitutes a threat to this country. - This 
rose-tinted thinking flies in the face of real- 
ity. It fails to comprehend the vicious na- 
ture of communism, its philosophy and its 
tactics. ‘ 

To bring reason into the picture, one must 
begin with the objective of communism. 
Even at a cursory glance, it is clear that the 
comrades intend to conquer the world. And 
it is equally clear that the major obstacle 
to that end is the United States of America, 
This Nation, in short, is target No. 1. 

As a result, this country is the sounding 
board for all kinds of Red ruses designed to 
make us easier prey for the inroads of those 
who would destroy us. The Communist 
Party in this country is Just one manifesta- 
tion of this effort. But the reaction of many 
people to it and its activities is most re- 
vealing. 

Those who say we should allow these 
people free rein are being criminally naive. 
Such a position presupposes the Communist 
Party is just another political movement ex- 
pressing its views and striving through dem- 
ocratic methods to gain control. History 
gives the lie to such colossal ignorance. 

We must never lose sight of the incontro- 
vertible fact that communism is dedicated 
to the systematic and total destruction of 
our free way of life. Their only problem lies 
in determining how they are going to do it— 
there is no question that is what they want 
to do. ¥ 

With changing times and changing cir- 
cumstances, the tactics of the Communist 
vary. For example, the times may call for 
the exercise of brutal force to put down bids 
for freedom, as witnessed by Poland and 
Hungary. , 

Or, circumstances may call for a soft ap- 
proach on the surface. This soft approach 
Rromotes campaigns of smiles and promises 
of friendship. It seeks to lull us into a 
sense of relaxation and trust. \And its end 
purpose, of course, is to bring about a de- 
terioration of the free world’s capacity to 
defend itself. It is this approach which is 
presently being employed against us. 

How effective this approach has been is 
becoming all the more apparent each day. 
A growing body of persons in public life in 
nations allied with us are saying there is 
ho longer any point in building the defense 
of freedom against Communist aggression. 
These pessimists, ignoring all moral prin- 
ciple, appear to advocate acceptance of Com- 
munist domination as the lesser of two 
evils—such domination as opposed to the 
risks involved in developing an adequate 
huclear defense potential. ° 

The complacency of those who would have 
us lower our guard against communism in- 
dicates they have lost all self-respect, all 
love of God, of country, and of home, if, as 
they indicate, they are willing to accept sur- 
Tender to communism rather than chance 
the dangers involved in standing firm 
against that evil. These pessimists promote 
the theme that we must put our trust in 
the word of the Communists, accept at face 
Value without proof that they will do what 
they say they will do—and hope for the best. 
ap a such thinking ever gain ascendancy 

erica, then God help us all. 

Unfortunately, those who minimize” the 
Present danger by the Soviet fifth 
ees in ———— as a feeble and dissident 

are, in fact, advocating the type of 
complacency which is dangerous in the ut- 
most. This complacency, in small but grow- 
~ circles, would have us forget entirely 
. ceral pommunist Party of America is an 
none of the international conspiracy. 
ignores the fact that the party is a ter- 
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mite burrowing its way into the vitals of our 
system. 

These proponents of complacency would 
have us forget the United States is the bul- 
wark of the free world and that other coun- 
tries look to us for guidance. If we ignore 
the Trojan horse in our midst, it is hard to 
see how we can expect vigilance in our sister 
nations. 

The lesson to be learned is plain. We 
must maintain a constant alert against the 
domestic threat of communism so that we 
can protect not only ourselves, but can also 
set an example for our allies, 

Certainly it is true that the Communist 
‘Party in this country is smaller than it was 
a dozen years ago. This is simply a part of 
the overall world decline in formal mem- 
bership of Communist organizations. 

Khrushchev’s attack on Stalin in February 
1956, and the Russian intervention in Hun- 
gary in November of that year resulted in 
world Communist parties splitting into fac- 
tions. What has generally been overlooked 
is the fact that as a result the Communist 
parties have now been stripped to the dedi- 
cated, disciplined, hard-core members ready 
to do Moscow’s bidding. 

Generally speaking, old leaders who were 
critical of Soviet actions or who favored the 
nationalist or independent brand of com- 
munism \have been ousted. The result is 
that most Communist movements—includ- 
ing that in the United States—have come 
under the control of rigid followers of the 
Kremlin. This means that the outwardly 
weakened parties, ridding themselves of all 
doubters, now are tied closer than ever to 
the Soviet Union. 

In the United States, party membership 
is down to an estimated 7,000 or 8,000 from 
its_reported 17,000 some 2 years ago. Four- 
teen years ago, at its peak, the party had 
80,000 members enrolled, 

In addition, recent battles within the par- 
ty have led to the folding of the Daily 
Worker—the official newspaper in this coun- 
try—and the defection from the party of 
some of its luminaries. All of this culmi- 
nated in the pro-Moscow faction taking com- 
plete control and approving the Moscow 
resolution drafted by 12 Communist parties 
which explicitly asserts the Kremlin’s au- 
thority over all parties. 

One must take all this talk of resigna- 
tions and defections from the party in this 
country with a big grain of salt. There are 
grave doubts that those who have broken 
away were motivated by the conviction the 
ideology they once espoused is wrong. Few 
of those who have ostensibly broken with 
the party have come forward and offered 
their services to their country. They have 
yet to prove a clean break with a Commu- 
nist past and their right to wholehearted 
acceptance as Americans worthy of the 
word. It is downright discouraging to study 
how few of the thousands who have osten- 
sibly broken with communism have actually 
taken a strong stand on the side of freedom. 

Complacency in this one area alone may 
enable the. development of a more deadly 
underground than any previously witnessed. 
Thus, although we may look upon the 
shrinking membership lists of the Commu- 
nist Party as a hopeful sign, we must be 
ever mindful of the fact that what remains 
is the dedicated core of real zealots. And 
we must also be mindful of the fact that 
many of those who claim they have re- 
mounced communism may have done so 
simply as a ruse to lull us into complacency. 
The only answer is continual alertness and 
an awareness of the dangers involved. 

The Communist conspiracy may well be 
compared with an iceberg. It is not the part 
you can see that is dangerous. It is the 
part you don’t see. 

The official Communist organization, the 
public propagandists who write and speak 
and direct the aboveboard tactics of the 
party are not our prime concern, Their 
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distortions ahd lies are so obvious that few 
Americans can be duped by them. With 
these people, it is pretty plain that they are 
simply puppets of the Kremlin who dance 
while Moscow calls the tune. 

It is the undergrotind portion of the 
Communist iceberg, the fronts and the 
pinks who profess belief in America, who 
represent the real threat. There are, for 
example, many vigorous movements afoot te 
promote mergers of united fronts with non- 
Communist Socialist and leftwing groups. 
Other Kremlin-tied traitors are busily work- 
ing themselves into positions near the vitals 
of our lines of communication and in key 
industries. They want to be in positions of 
importance if and when the moment to 
strike arrives. 

Perhaps most discouraging of all is to 
witness the clever use-made by the Com- 
munists of various high-sounding and 
allegedly good front organizations. By 
means of such groups, the Communists have 
succeeded in enlisting literally thousands of 
well-meaning people to work, at least in- 
directly, for their cause. For example, 
strong efforts are made to gather opposition 
to American efforts to help arm our allies. 
Often such opposition is spearheaded by 
Communist front groups. In a word, psy- 
chological warfare has been tempered to a 
fine point and now constitutes a major 
weapon in the Communist arsenal of 
subversion. 

The work of these front organizations is 
typical of the new line adopted by the Com- 
munists to meet the demands of their pres- 
ent situation. The leaders of the party nave 
obviously decided they must adopt a pro- 
gram psychologically acceptable in order for 
their representatives to achieve influence in 
the market place of ideas. 

That they are achieving their aim to a 
considerable degree is all too apparent. 
There are many indications that persons in 
positions of influence have accepted at face 
value the Communists’ own portrayal of 
their party as a weak and ineffectual body 
which constitutes neither a present nor a 
potential threat to America. 

These people utterly fail to comprehend 
that the Communists of America are totally 
obedient to Moscow. They take their clue 
from the Kremlin. They adapt their work 
to the Kremlin line. And party leaders in 
the United States who fail to follow that 
line slavishly are being forced out of posi- 
tions of leadership. 

Clearly, the present situation dictates that 
the Communists will continue their soft 
line. In view of their advances thus far by 
means of propaganda, the use of belligerent 
tactics would be unwise. More progress can 
be made by a defensive posture. Therefore, 
it is to their advantage to promote a climate 
of complacency and to lull Americans into 
an apathy which will enable the party to 
work its will. 

It would be well! for all of us to be aierted 
to the ends and objectives the party intends 
to achieve. In that way we can better com- 
bat them. 

First, the Communist Party is bent on get- 
ting across the idea that it is feeble in 
strength and numbers, without reference to 
the underground. It seeks to repair its tat- 
tered cloak and regain a semblance of re~- 
spectability: It desperately desires to quiet 
voices which expose its real objectives, such 
as investigating groups and the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, and attempts to render 
them ineffective. It seeks to dull the moral 
teachings of the great religions. It strives to 
promote confusion and create continuous 
alarms concerning the danger of immediate 
war. It seeks to create disunity and promote 
civil disorder. It works to besmirch American 
traditions and Ameriean ideals. 

At the same time, the Communists utilize 
every trick in supporting legislation which 
they believe will lead toward the achievement 
of their major objectives. The party seeks to 
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promote phony friendship meetings between 
members of the free and slave governments 
for propaganda purposes. It seeks to promote 
still more fronts which serve as transmission 
belts for the current Communist line of peace 
and friendship. 

The party strives to push its own concealed 
members into higher positions in unions and 
labor organizations in order to extend their 
power and créate a potential for future sabo- 
tage. It strives to infiltrate news mediums, 
civic, religious, and educational organiza- 
tions. It promotes dissension between races 
and religions. 

It seeks to decrease resistance to the Com- 
munist philosophy by promoting the specious 
idea that its advance is inevitable. It strives 
with amazing success to dispose of its effec- 
tive enemies by every form of character as- 
sassination known. Perhaps its greatest 
achievement is its success in inducing, on the 
part of many Americans, an unwillingness to 
believe the facts concerning the Communist 
conspiracy, no matter how incontrovertibly 
they are presented. 

I pose these tactics to you not as some- 
thing which might be going on, or could 
some day be carried out. They are strata- 
gems which are being employed daily in our 
country by those who would have us ground 
under the heel of Moscow. They are very 
real thrests to our way of life and to the 
things for which the men whose memory we 
honor today fought and died. 

I pose these tactics to you so that perhaps 
you may be better able to spot them and 
thus be better prepared to play your part 
in combating them. In this connection, I 
would urge all of you read a book entitled 
“Masters of Deceit,” by J. Edgar Hoover, the 
magnificent Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. This books embodies the 
findings of Mr. Hoover’s 40 years of study of 
communism. He tells how to spot their tac- 
tics, what they are trying to do, and what 
we can do to stop them. I hope all of you 
here today will make an effort to read it. 
It is the best antidote to a sense of com- 
placency about the Communist threat and 
it is also the best way to learn how to fight 
this atheistic menace. 

Just as this Nation must remain fully 
armed to meet the threat of Communist 
military aggression, so must we be fully 
armed at home to fight the ideological and 
subversive threat in our midst. We must 
make more vigorous efforts to teach positive 
Americanism . All of us must do a little more 
thinking and talking about our freedoms 
and what they mean to us. And we must 
be ever alert to the dangers of those who 
would subvert the American system. 

We can have no complacency among those 
who man the ramparts of our Nation’s de- 
fenses. We must have no complacency on 
the homefront, either. 

A complacent people,.unaware of the tech- 
niques of infiltration and subversion used by 
the Communists, can have its morale broken 
in a crisis. It can become the victim of the 
psychology of defeat. 

Complacency enables communism to con- 
ceal its cruelly repressive nature. Complac- 
ency enables it to utilize the weapons of lies, 
deception, exploitation, and amorality to 
scheme and jockey its way to power. 

Complacency invites us to forget the brave 
freedom fighters of Hungary, to ignore the 
tons of propaganda pouring in a flood from 
behind the Iron Curtain to nationality 
groups, and to see the hard core of the 
enemy’s fifth ‘column as a small, dissident 
element. 

In the face of the absoiute evil of com- 
munism, this is a dangerous illusion. When 
a@ person knows he has a cancer, he doesn’t 
shrug it off with a comment about not worry- 
ing about a little cancer. Nor does one per- 
mit a rattlesnake the run of his house be- 
cause it’s just a little rattlesnake. 

As the reins of Communist power are gath- 
ered tighter in the hands of a dictator, as 
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the comrades spew forth their campaign of 
smiles and friendship, as the nefarious fronts 
work their insidious designs, let us never let 
down our guard. Let us not fall into their 
trap of complacency. 

Those to whom we pay homage today 
would, I am sure, be the first to warn us of 
the trap of complacency and lassitude. They 
would want us to keep our Nation’s defenses 
strong. They would want us to make the 
sacrifices necessary to stay free. They would 
want us to work and fight for the American 
way of life and to work and fight against the 
cancer of communism. 

For they would know that if this Nation 
can remain spiritually, morally, ideologically, 
and militarily strong, the hopes for world 
peace will be immeasurably improved. They 
would know that in a climate of forewarned 
and forearmed, America can do its part to 
insure there will be no more wars and no 
more heroes to honor on Memorial Days. 
They would pray that we be equal to this 
task. 

To be an American imposes great obliga- 
tions. We must be tried and true not only 
to ourselves and our families, but also to 
those who have gone before. Each and 
every one of us Owes a solemn and deep debt 
of gratitude and reverent thanks to those 
who sacrificed that we might remain free. 

As we mark this Memorial Day, 1958, let 
us be ever mfndful of what it is these heroes 
fought and died for. And let us reaffirm our 
dedication to those ideals which have made 
America great. 

It is a great challenge. It is a challenge 
which confronts every American. If we are 
to be true to our noble heritage, if we are 
to be worthy of the trust left to us by those 
who died to keep us free, we can and must 
meet that challenge. I have every confidence 
we are equal to the test. 





The Challenge of the Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am sub- 
mitting for inclusion in the Recorp an 
article entitled “The Challenge of the 
Future” by J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

This article appeared in the May 26, 
1958, issue of Christianity Today, an in- 
terdenominational religious magazine 
serving both the clergy and the layman. 


Mr. Hoover expresses the need for 
greater spiritual guidance in all ~*ases 
of American life in meeting the chal- 
lenge of the future, citing such condi- 
tions as the rising crime rate, the need 
for better guidance of youth, the un- 
fortunate neglect of family life, and the 
Communist challenge. 

I commend this timely article to the 
attention of all Members of Congress: 

THE CHALLENGE OF THE FUTURE 
(By J. Edgar Hoover) 

In this year of 1958, when the world is so 
rent by divisive forces, America stands in 
great need of spiritual guidance. The coun- 
try as a whole must draw from its great heri- 
tage of religious freedom, justice and liberty 
to meet the challenge of the future. Ministers 
of America are truly on the front lines of the 
battle for freedom. On their shoulders, in 





Nation. f 
THE CRIME WAVE 

The threat of crime still looms heavily, 
After World War II there were h 
dispelled—that crime rates would subside, 
Many people thought: “Just wait unt 
normal ‘conditions return and then we'll gee 
life settling back in the good old ways.” Thig 
has not happened. In 1957, for ex 
major crimes jumped 9.1 percent over the 
comparable figures for 1956. This is an ex. 
tremely high increase and merits the 
attention of every individual interested in a 
better society. In 1957, over 2,700,000 major 
crimes were committed, representing a 23.9 
percent increase over the average for the 
previous 5 years. 

The great tragedy, moreover, is the eyij 
effect of crime on young people. Persons 
under the age of 18, for example, in 1957 
represented 53.1 percent of all arrests re. 
ported for robbery, auto theft, burglary and 
larceny. Here lies a most potent danger to 
law and order. The adult criminal is the 
product of the juvenile offender. The crim- 
inal habits which create the hardened, vet- 
eran criminal are formed very frequently in 
the years of youth. 


GUIDANCE OF YOUTH 


That is one of our great challenges to. 
day—to make American youth into produc- 
tive citizens of tomorrow. Young people are 
full of energy, initiative, and talent. They 
are looking for something to do. They need 
guidance. The key lies here. If that guid- 
ance comes from evil minds, from men and 
women interested in exploiting youthful 
energy for criminal pursuits, then that 
youth’s life will be blighted. So often juve- 
nile delinquency is actually adult delin- 
quency—older persons through neglect or 
lack of interest allow youth to drift into il- 
legal activities. 


NEGLECT OF FAMILY LIFE 


The family is so important to the proper 
rearing of young people. Often today, un- 
fortunately, the family is more a name than 
afact. The home is merely a place to sleep, 
to catch a hurried meal or to display fine 
furniture. Frequently, for example, family 
members do not eat together—life is so busy. 
Often the remark is heard, “This is the first 
meal we have all eaten together for a week.” 
That is a terrible commentary on our way 
of life. A gathering of the family around 
the dining table should be encouraged as 
often as possible. There the saying of 4 
blessing before the meal, giving thanks to 
almighty God, is a tie which binds the fam- 
ily. This custom, often neglected today, is 
an essential ingredient in the rearing of 
young children. The conversation at the 
family dining table is vital to the shaping 
of growing minds. Here members of the 
family express their opinions, tell their ex 
periences of the day and exchange informa- 
tion. To miss this fellowship is to deprive 
boys and girls of part of their rightful 
heritage. 2 

Most important are family worship serv- 
ices. Here the reading of the Bible, the dis 
cussion of stories from Scripture, and praye 
are invaluable in the developing of 
character. Many men and women today Tr 
member these devotional services in 
own family circle. Other facets of their early 
life have faded from memory, but that 
ture of father or mother reading the Bible. 
remains bright. 


THE MINISTER'S INFLUENCE 


We must all work together for a common 
aim. Ministers, in their contacts with yous 
people and adults, are doing invaluable ser¥ 
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the advice given to them years before by their 
ministers. 

What is needed are men and women willing 
to take the time to work with young people. 
How many times in churches, schools, and 
civic organizations do you find this com- 
plaint, “We simply can’t find anybody who'll 
work with our young people’? Why? Be- 
cause many people plead they are too busy, 
that they have too many other things to do, 
to lend a helping hand. 

Such an attitude is wrong. Our youth 
merit the very best of our attention. We 
are dealing with the leaders of tomorrow's 
society. These youngsters need religious 
training; they need to know the Bible. 
Adults simply must take the time to work 
with them. The alternative is an ever- 
increasing crime rate. : 

THE COMMUNIST CHALLENGE 


Another challenge is that of communism— 
the evil appeal of an atheistic doctrine which 
would destroy our way of life. The clergy- 
men of America can make a great contribu- 
tion to defeating this menace. Communism 
is evil. It is anti-God. It seeks to demean 
the human personality. ‘ 

Under communism the human being be- 
comes a slave of the state. He is told what 
todo. He must think the way the state and 
party want him to think. Never must he 
question why. 

Communism would destroy our system of 


free Government. Jn a Communist society _ 


the church would be one of the first targets 
of secret police. Clergymen would be si- 
lenced or liquidated. No room exists in 
communism for the free play of the human 
spirit. That is the experience of slave states 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

The clergymen of America have a vital 
role in meeting this challenge of the fu- 
ture—to defeat crime and subversion. The 
church is the heartbeat of America. By 
urging members to rededicate their lives to 
God, clergymen are striking against these 
evil enemies. . 

This Nation was founded on religious free- 
dom. Religions have guided us in years 
past. They must continue to be our guide 
in the future. An America faithful to 
God will be an America free and strong. 
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Italy, 2 Future Member of the Western 
Big Three 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958. 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp a brief article by 
the noted columnist Drew Pearson, 
Which is. published in this morning’s 
New York Daily Mirror. The article 
mentions several of our colleagues and 
Makes reference to some remarks and 
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observations I made in connection with 
the outcome of the recent elections in 
Italy. I believe that many of our col- 
leagues in both Houses of Congress will 
be interested in these observations. 


The text of the article reads as 
follows: 
WILL Iraty Be MEMBER OF NExT BiG THREE? 
(By Drew Pearson) 


WASHINGTON, June 3.—A glittering recep- 
tion at the Italian Embassy was highlighted 
by toasts to the recent election victory of 
the Christian Democratic Party and by a 
prediction that the United States, Italy, and 
West Germany would be the next big three 
of the western world. ‘ 

The prediction was made by Congressman 
Victor AnFruso of Brooklyn, who predicted 
Amintore Fanfani, who led the Christian 
Democrats to victory, would emerge as the 
next premier.of Italy. 

“This election was a great personal tri- 
umph for Fanfani, but, more important, it 
was a triumph for Italy and the free world,” 
AnFuso declared in a brief, impromptu 
statement to Ambassador Manlio Brosio and 
his staff. Congressmen PETER Ropino, HucH 
ADDONIZIO, -and VINCENT DELLAY, all of New 
Jersey, with ALBERT MoORANO and ALBERT CRE- 
TELLA of Connecticut, added their congratu- 
lations. 

Ambassador Brosio then toasted the 
“great victory of the center parties in Italy 
over the leftist groups.” 

Repersentative ANFuso predicted -that 
Italo-Americans would send another son to 
Congress next November, when, he said, 
Mayor Thomas D’Allesandro of Baltimore 
would be elected the new Democratic Sen- 
ator from Maryland. 

“I knew Tommy when he was a member 
of my own chamber.” said Anruso. “He is 
an able, fair-minded, and conscientious 
public servant. He will make an outstand- 
ing contribution to the United States 
Senate.” 

Reverting to the Italian election, Anruso 
pointed out that the election victory was 
achieved over tremendous propaganda odds. 
“The Communists used every campaign trick 
in the book,” he said, “including the display 
of a sputnik replica, to frighten the voters.” 
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CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Publie Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on‘credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConGrEssIoNaL REcorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the’ sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
p!us 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
front the CoNGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 




























































































Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate worked on mutual security bill and approved with further amend- 
ments the House-passed Government pay raise bill. 


House worked on Defense Department appropriation bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 9033-9061 


Bills Introduced: 10 bills were introduced, as follows: 
S. 3933-3942. Page 9035 
Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 3139, concerning conveyance of certain U. S. prop- 
erty to the village of Carey, Ohio (S. Rept. 1648) ; 

H. R. 7081, a private bill (S. Rept. 1649); 

H. R. 10009, reconveyance of certain surplus real prop- 
erty to Newaygo, Mich. (S. Rept. 1650) ; 

H. J. Res. 427, to grant Kerr County, Tex., the rever- 
sionary interest of the U. S. in certain real property 
(S. Rept. 1651); 

S. 3651, Small Business Investment Administration 
Act of 1958, with amendment, and with individual views 
(S. Rept. 1652); and 

S. 3560, to authorize the construction of a courthouse 
and Federal office building in Memphis, Tenn, (S. Rept. 
1653). Page 9035 


Bills Referred: 30 House-passed bills were referred to’ 


appropriate committees. Page 9041 


President of Germany: Majority leader announced 
that on Thursday, June 5, Senate will meet jointly with 
House to hear an address by President Theodor Huess, 
of Federal Republic of Germany, and it was agreed that 
when Senate recesses at 12:20 p. m. to attend that meet- 
ing, it will be subject to call of the Chair. 

Pages 9033, 9123 


Legislative Program: Majority leader announced that 
to complete action on H. R. 12181, Mutual Security Act, 
Senate will stay in session late on Thursday and Friday, 
June 5 and 6, and if necessary will meet Saturday, 
June 7; that béginning next week Members should be 
prepared for votes on any day of the week and evening 
and Saturday sessions may be held in order to complete 


business of Congress during August and that important — 


votes may be expected starting next week and for the 
remainder of the session. 
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Majority leader also announced that the following 
measures may be brought up for action-after disposition 
of H. R. 12181, mutual security; S. 921, respecting au- 
thority of Federal officers and agencies to withhold in- 
formation; H. R. 7593, to facilitate work of the Forest 
Service; H. R. 5497, to amend Watershed Protection 
and Flood Prevention Act; S. 2419, amend D. C. Un- 
employment Compensation Act; and S. 3058, suits for 
damages against the D. C. Page 9033 


Government Employees’ Pay: Senate concurred (with 
an amendment) in House amendment to S. 734, to 





adjust the rates of compensation of certain officers and ' 


employees of the Federal Government. 
Motion to reconsider this action was tabled. 
Pages 9083-9097 


Mutual Security: Senate considered H. R. 12181, 
Mutual Security Act of 1958, rejecting, by 16 yeas to 56 
nays, Proxmire amendment (to committee amendment 
in nature of a substitute) to place military and defense 
support under the Defense Department budget. 
Pending at recess was Proxmire amendment respect. 
ing limitations on funds for military assistance and 
defense support and transfers thereof. ‘ 
Pages 9061-9083, 9098-9123 


Program for Thursday: Senate recessed at 7:21 p. m 
until noon Thursday, June 5. At 12:20 it will recess to 
attend joint meeting with House to hear an address by 
President Theodor Heuss, of Federal Republic of Ger 
many, following which it will return to Senate to com 
tinue consideration of H. R. 12181, mutual security. 

. Pages 9033, 9123 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 


LONG-RANGE FARM PROGRAM 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: Committee 
continued its hearings on a long-range farm prograil, 
receiving testimony from Senators Capehart, Curtis, and 
Case of South Dakota; Representatives Harvey and 


Dixon; and numerous public witnesses, all of whose 
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Commencement Address by Hon. Mike 
Mansfeld at the Eastern Montana Col- 
lege of Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, June 1, I delivered the com- 
mencement address at the Eastern Mon- 
tana College of Education, at Billings, 
Mont. I ask unanimous consent that 
the address be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AN AMERICAN INITIATIVE FOR PEACE—V 


(Commencement address by Senator MIKE 
MANSFIELD at the Eastern Montana College 
of Education, Billings, Mont., June 1, 
1958) 

It is a tradition on occasions of this kind 
to congratulate the graduates upon the suc- 
cessful completion of the college phase of 
their education—the commencement of 
your lives. In keeping with the tradition 
and from the bottom of my heart, I extend 
my sincerest congratulations to you, the 
men and women of the class of 1958. 

In keeping with tradition, I might also 
ask you to look back with me now, in nos- 
talgia, over the years through which you 
have just passed.. And in keeping with 
tradition, I might also ask you to look 
ahead with me to the opportunities which 
await you in the future. 

I shall not hold closely to these other 
traditions today. Even though we “are 
gathered in a warm and friendly association, 
I believe that each graduate today is partly 
alone in his or her thoughts of the years 
just completed and in his or her thoughts 
of the years ahead. I shall not intrude 
upon the privacy of those thoughts. They 
belong to you and to you alone. 

IT shall, instead, talk with you of some- 
thing which we do share. I shall talk to 
you of a common concern with the signifi- 
cance of your graduation and all gradua- 
tions this year, to the Nation. I shall talk 
with you, not of what the Nation promises 
you in the years ahead but rather of what 
eng needs of you in the years ahead. 

r those who seek an easy time of it, Iam 
afraid 1958 is not the best year for celen: 
tion, For those of you, however, who have 
the desire to give of yourselves, for those of 
you who have a willingness to help meet the 

Nation's urgent requirements, it is a magnifi- 

cent year in which to graduate. 

You graduate at a time when the Nation 

in great need of attributes which, while 
they may be found at any age, are partic- 
ularly the attributes of young men and wom- 
en. The Nation needs fresh and 

Points on the many problems which beset 

us within our borders and in the world. It 

needs a new enthusiasm, a new courage to 
face these problems and to try to meet them. 
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These problems of which I speak are not 
unknown to you. They are as familiar and 
as numerous as the newspaper headlines. 
One day, it is the state of the Nation's 
schools. The next, it is the implications, of 
a Russian sputnik for American science, The 
next, it is a flood on an uncontrolled river, 
or drought where there need not be drought. 
The next, it is unemployment in Butte or 
Detroit and the rising cost of living. The 
next, it is an outburst of rioting in New York 
or Little Rock. And the next, it is violence 
in Latin America or Lebanon or a crisis in 
France. 

The problems which we read about in the 
press are as extensive as the world and as 
varied as human beings are themselves. I 
think that their significance to us, however, 
can be stated in the form of two great chal- 
lenges. 

In an attempt to get clear what these chal- 
lenges to the Nation are, let us ask ourselves 
two questions in the language of that much 
neglected subject of mathematics. First, let 
us ask ourselves, what is the common de- 
nominator in unemployment, in rising 
prices, in a race riot, in a dam that is needed 
and is not built, in inadequate educational 
facilities, in a lag in scientific development, 
in high crime rates and so forth? The com- 
mon denominator in these varied problems 
is that they are all expressions of the unfin- 
ished homework of the Nation. They are all 
expressions of the first of the two great 
challenges of our times, the challenge which 
confronts us at home—the challenge to us 
to keep this Nation unified, to build its 
economic, political, and social institutions 
ever stronger, to keep open in this genera- 
tion, as in the generations that have gone 
before, the promise of expanding opportunity 
and progress in freedom, for all Americans. 

Let us ask ourselves, next, what is the 
common denominator in a crisis in France, 
trouble in the Lebanon, and the unfortunate 
demonstrations against the Vice President 
in Latin America which took place recently? 
The common denominator in these situa- 
tions is that they are all expressions of one 
basic problem, the problem of building a 
more stable peace in the world. They are 
reminders that peace, this hope, indeed, this 
most urgent necessity of mankind is still 
far from being assured. That, then, is the 
second great challenge which faces the Na- 
tion now and for the years ahead. It is the 
challenge to build with other Nations a more 
stable peace. It is a challenge to get.man- 
kind off the precipice of the unspeakable 
disaster of war in the nuclear age. 

These two great challenges—the challenge 
to keep the Nation stfong, unified and pro- 
gressive at home, and the challenge to build 
@ more stable peace in the world cannot be 
placed in separate compartments. We can- 
not deal with one and with the other as 
though ‘there were no relationship between 
them. We must deal with both, at the same 
time, because the two challenges are insep- 
arably tied together. 

Let me try to explain why this isso. Peace 
is not something which comes to the world 
automatically. If it could be had for the 

, we would not have been plunged 
into two world wars and then into the 
Korean conflict. Peace depends upon what 
mations do or fail to do in their relations 
with one another. The larger and more 
powerful a nation, the more important it is 


to peace, what that nation does or does not 
do. 

A nation’s capacity to contribute to peace, 
however, depends almost entirely on its in- 
ner strength, on its inner unity and its inner 
progressiveness. If the nation is weak, if 
there is serious dissension among large groups 
of its citizens, if it looks backward at the 
world as it was yesterday, instead of the 
world as it is today and as it will probably 
be tomorrow, its voice will count for little 
even though it may be raised for peace. No 
matter how great the efforts of the President 
and the Secretary of State for peace, these 
efforts cannot carry much more weight than 
the unity, the strength and vitality of the 
nation which stands behind them. 

By the same token, it will profit us little 
to build this Nation strong, unified, and 
vital, if we ignore, at the same time, the 
responsibilities of building a more stable and 
peaceful world. This Nation does not live in 
a vacuum. It is one nation among many and 
we cannot shut ourselves off, insulate our- 
selves against what happens elsewhere. 

Even if that were possible, could we look 
with equanimity to the day when a war 
abroad would leave this Nation standing 
alone, unscathed, in a world which etherwise 
lay in smoking ruins at our feet? Grim as 
it is, that is probably not an accurate picture 
of what would happen if the plague of war 
were again to strike the earth. I am afraid 
that in this day and age of missiles and 
nuclear bombs, no matter how we tried to 
avoid it, this Nation could not escape a third 
and, perhaps, final Armageddon which in- 
volved all other nations. ’ 

I see no alternative, then, but to face the 
two great challenges of our times. We must 
work with patience but with determination 
within our borders to strengthen the Nation. 
We must work soberly and unceasingly, be- 
yond our borders, to strengthen the peace of 
the world. 


Let me emphasize, if I may, that the 
strength of the Nation is a many-sided thing. 
To be sure the condition of the Nation’s 
economy is a factor in its strength, but na- 
tional strength is nrany factors. To be sure, 
military farces and the advanced weapons 
at their disposal is a factor but national 
strength is many factors. When we think, 
then, of the state of the Nation’s strength 
let us think of more than its armies, navy, 
and air force, its factories and farms. Let 
us think, too, of the caliber of the Nation’s 
citizens. For national strength, in a basic 
sense, is the sum total of their unity, their 
courage, their intelligence, their alertness, 
their creativeness and inventiveness, and 
their industriousness. And it is beyond all 
else, the viality of their ideals. Our na- 
tional strength is, in short, the willingness 
and capacity of Americans to work to trans- 
late our ideals of human freedom, human 
equality, human compassion, and human 
progress into a vital living practice. How 
well we do that will determine how well 
we meet the first great challenge of our 
times; the challenge to keep the Nation in- 
wardly strong, unified, and progressive. 

It will also have much to do with our ca- 
pacity to meet the second great challenge of 
our times, the challenge to build a stable 
peace in the world. Once before in the 
memory of most of the older people here we 
were faced with this challenge. It was 
shortly before many of you graduates were 
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born. Then, too, the war clouds were gath- 
ering about us. Then, too, the Nation’s 
voice was lifted for peace but it went un- 
heeded. We were unable to act for peace 
because the strength of this land lay wast- 
ing in the great depression. We were unable 
to act because the gap between our ideals 
and the living practice was vast and it was 
filled with an idle cynicism and despair. 
The ideals of freedom were derided by to- 
talitarians abroad because we ourselves and 
others who believed in freedom, were so un- 
certain of them ourselves. 

We are not now in the same situation that 
existed before World War II. The reser- 
voirs of national strength are far from ex- 
hausted but the warning flags are fiying 
and we shall do well to heed them. I need 
hardly remind you that we are in an eco- 
nomic recession. This slump weakens the 
Nation inwardly and, in so doing, tends to 
dim the hope for a more stable peace. It 
has been suggested of late that we are hit- 
ting the bottom of the recession. If that is 
so, it is all to the good but it is not enough. 
It is not enough merely to drift along on the 
bottom and not to go lower. This country 
can and must have an economy of continu- 
ous growth, a dynamic economy which, as 
it grows, will unfold endless opportunities to 
absorb the energies and talents of this grad- 
uating class throughout the Nation*and of 
the classes which will follow in the years 
ahead. It must be able to absorb these en- 
ergies and talents in constructive work and 
not in war. 

We need that kind of an economy for the 
inner strength of the Nation. We need it 
if the Nation is to play a full part in build- 
ing a stable peace in the world. 

In the same fashion, we need to be a Na- 
tion which does not accept, complacently, 
the highest crimé rates in the world, low 
standards of physical fitness and staggering 
levels of mental illness such as we now have, 
a Nation which does not accept these evi- 
dences of inner social weakness as perma- 
nent characteristics of our society. We need, 
too, a nation which does not neglect the 
heart and structure of continued progress 
in freedom, the educational system. We 
need, finally, a nation which does not ac- 
cept as permanently inevitable, bars to equal 
human opportunity, to equal human dignity 
and equal freedom among its citizens. 

What we require, in short, is a nation 
which faces the inner threats to its unity 
and strength with honesty and with cour- 
age. What we require, in short, is a na- 
tion which, while it understands that these 
weaknesses cannot be eliminated overnight, 
recognizes nevertheless that they must be 
dealt with, with consistent determination 
and with steadfast action. 

These are some of the tasks arising from 
1 of the 2 great challenges of our times: 
that is, the challenge to strengthen the 
Nation inwardly. It is a challenge to all of 
us, including you men and women gradu- 
ating today. The Nation needs your cour- 
age, your honesty, and the boldness of the 
vision of youth if it is to dispel its inner 
divisions and weaknesses. You can make 
your contribution in many ways, regard- 
less of the direction in which your individ- 
ual fortunes may lead. You can’ make it 
best, perhaps, by living as closely as you 
are able, in accord with the ideals of this 
Nation, as you have grown to understand 
them at this college. 

With your help, with the help of the young 
people throughout the land, the Nation will 
not falter. It will meet this challenge at 
home to preserve its unity, to build its in- 
stitutions ever stronger’ arid to keep open 
the promise of ever-expanding opportunity 
and progress in freedom. If we do that, Iam 
confident that we shall be able to face and 
to_meet the second great challenge which 
confronts us and, indeed, all nations. I 
speak now of the challenge to build a stable 
peace. 
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I am not given to raising alarms and that 
is not my intention today. Nevertheless, any 
man with a sense of responsibility to the 
people whom he represents, any man who has 
some knowledge of modern military weapons, 
any man who in travels abroad has looked as 
I have looked into the churning brew of 
preparation for war in many parts of the 
world, cannot regard with complacency or 
unconcern, the state of the world today. 

Aman who has thought about these prob- 
lems at all cannot reach any conclusion other 
than that the world is drifting toward a 
monumental catastrophe. World War II 
killed tens of millions of people and laid 
waste huge segments of the earth. In that 
war, only so-called ordinary or conventional 
weapons were used except for the two small 
atomic bombs dropped on Japan toward the 
end. The Korean conflict, limited though 


it was, produced millions of casualties. For. 


us, as for others, it meant deep bereavement 
for countless families and countless billions 
of dollars in the waste of war. And in Korea, 
men fought only with so-called ordinary 
weapons. 

Those conflicts, violent and devastating 
though they were, were as child’s play when 
compared with the one which awaits us if 
we fall to stop the present drift toward war. 
Perhaps I can at least indicate, to you the 
dimensions of a future war by pointing out 
the problems involved in testing a single 
hydrogen bomb. To detonate just one of 
these nuclear explosives of latest model, in 
reasonable safety, it is necessary to clear 
about 400,000 square miles of the Pacific 
Ocean of all shipping. That is an area equal 
to.3 times the size of the State of Montana 
and that is for a single explosion. 

These bombs are already in existence. 
Now, missiles are being rapidly perfected to 
deliver them over Montana from the United 
States to Russia or over Montana from Rus- 
sia into the United States, at speeds reach- 
ing 15,000 miles an hour. This is not science 
fiction. This is scientific fact. It is the basic 
fact which makes the building of a more 
stable peace in the world the second great 
challenge of our times. 

As I have already said, I am not given to 
raising alarms. Yet, I must say to you in all 
seriousness that the danger of an ultimate 
war is real and it is immediate. There are 
some optimists in Washington and elsewhere 
who believe that because the new weapons 
are so destructive, neither Russia nor the 
United States will permit war to descend 
upon the world. I wish I could share that 
optimism. Unfortunately, the idea has a 
familiar and tragic ring. We heard it before 
World War II, but war came nevertheless. 
We heard it before- World War I, but war 
came nevertheless. I suspect mankind has 
been hearing the same thing almost since 
the beginning of civilized existence. Yet 
wars have always‘eeme. 

I speak with the deepest conviction when 
I say that I believe we can prevent war. 
With the same conviction, however, I say 
that we will not prevent it by wishing for 
peace or by an optimistic assumption that 
war is too terrible to come. We shall prevent 
it only by unremitting efforts to keep it from 
coming. 

As I see this problem, there are four prin- 
cipal sources of danger at the present time 
and it is to these sources which we must 
direct our efforts if we are to reduce the 
danger. We are in danger of an accidental 
war between Russia and the United States. 
The dangers grow out of the great complex- 
ity of modern military technology and the 
speed with which it can and must be brought 
into operation in the event of an act of 
aggression. When two nations are as keyed 
to instant conflict as are Russia’ and -the 
United States, the possibility of a human or 
& mechanical error is always present in their 
military plans and operations. It will take 
only one insignificant error.in the Military 
Establishment of either country to set an 
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accidental confllet in motion, And it wij 
matter little to a world reduced largely to 
ashes whether it was an American or a Rys. 
sian error which was responsible for the 
catastrophe. 

This, then, is the first problem of greater 
stability in the world. If there is going to 
be an American initiative for peace in this 
realm, more will be needed than the ideg 
of instant and massive retaliation in the 
event of an attack. We need that, it is true, 
but we need something more. We need ac. 
tion which will make instant retaliation un- 
necessary. In short, we need action to make 
instant attack on us or on any nation un- 
likely. In short, we need a lessening of the - 
tensions between the nations and, at the 
same time, a practical approach to disarm. 
ament, an approach which will, step by step, 
provide increasing assurance to all nations 
against aggression. We need an approach 
which will, step by step, begin to restore q 
degree of mutual confidence among nations, 
I believe we have begun to move in this 
fashion but there is still a long way, a very 
dong way to go. 

If there is a danger of accidental war, at 
this time, there is also a danger of war be- 
ginning in Europe, the Middle East, and in 
the Far East. In each of these great regions 
of the world there are numerous unsolved 
political problems. They may not be appar- 
ent to us here in Montana, except when they 
burst upon our conscience in a Hungarian 
uprising, in a Suez crisis, in violence in 
Lebanon, or a revolt in Indonesia. The 
basic unsolved problems are there, neverthe- 
less, whether we are aware of them or not. 
They go on building pressures for conflict 
beneath the surface. As these pressures 
accumulate, they push the world ever closer 
to a great conflict, not a conflict tomorrow 
or the day after, perhaps, but an almost 
certain conflict. They do so because it has 
become almost impossible to isolate war to 
a particular region as was the case, pér- 
haps for the last time, in Korea. The world 
has become so integrated in time and space, 
that a conflict anywhere could be the trig- 
ger which will fire conflict everywhere. 

If we are to avoid involvement in a ftrig- 
ger-type war which may begin in Europe or 
the Middle East or the Far East, then action 
is required to reduce the likelihood of a 
local conflict in any of these regions, action 
which gets at the roots of the unsolved prob- ’ 
lems in these regions. 

I have just recently completed a series of 
talks in the Senate in which I discussed 
these problems and possible ways of dealing 
with them. I offered those thoughts as the 
beginnings of an American initiative for 
peace. I believe we must take that initia- 
tive. I believe we must try to build, nots 
peace of domination, not a peace of ap- 
peasemient or surrender, but a rational peace 
which deals justly with the realities of the 
world, a peace with which decent people 
everywhere, in Russia, no less than in the 
United States, can live. 

The process of building a durable peace, 
as I see it and as I have already said, is ® 
step-by-step process. I do not think 
we shall achieve peace by means of 4 sUml- 
mit conference about which you have been 
hearing so much lately. I doubt that there 
can be a successful summit peace decreed » 
by a handful of the world’s leaders. There 
will be a time, perhaps, for a summit confer 
ence on peace, but only when the 
work for peace has been carefully laid. What 
I believe we must have, first, however, is # 
series of what might be called su 

or half-way-up conferences. It is in meet- 
ings such as these that the spadework for — 
peace, if there is s will to peace, am UB 
done. This spadework is the labor, not . 
the world’s leaders at a ceremonial 
but of men who work day and night, es 
in and week out'with the intricate come 
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An American initiative for peace at this 
time requires that we call for quiet meet- 
‘ings, meetings without fanfare or big names 
between Russia and the United States at 
this time to consider the very real danger 
of accidental war. We must work to make 
the doctrine of instant and massive retali- 
ation obsolete by making unlikely the dan- 
ger of instant and massive attack by any 
nation on any other. 

An American initiative for peace requires 
us, too, to encourage a conference of Eu- 
ropean nations—east and west—to consider 
Europe’s inner problems of stability, a con- 
ference with the United States and Russia, 
for once, sitting on the sidelines instead of 
in front. An American initiative for peace 
requires us, further, to seek conferences of 
Middle Eastern nations, a conference of 
those in that region who may resort to arms 
to settle their difficulties and of the na- 
tions outside the region which supply them 
with the arms. An American initiative for 
peace requires us, finally, to eall for dis- 
cussions in the Far East, to determine 
whether a step back from the danger of war 
in Korea, Vietnam, Formosa, and elsewhere 
in Asia is possible. 

In short, an American initiative for peace 
requires the pursuit of not one but several 
conferences—subsummit, half-way-up con- 
ferences—before a full-dress ceremonial 
summit conference. It requires an Ameri- 
can determination and willingness to act 
for peace on many fronts, as persistently as 
we waged war on many fronts, when cir- 
cumstances required, in the defense of the 
nation. , 

This second great challenge to Americans, 
the challenge to build a more stable peace 
in the world will be with us for-& long time. 
In meeting this challenge as in meeting the 
other—the building of the inner strength of 
the nation—we need the contribution of you 
men and women of the class of 1958. I ask 
you to make that contribution by pouring 
your faith, your energy, and your creative 
initiative into the continuing stream of 
American life. I ask you to join with other 
living Americans, in reaffirming as every 
generation must, the vitality of freedom in 


. Our country. 





A Challenge to Engineers and Scientists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 5,1958 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, man’s 
efforts to explore outer space have dram- 
atized the important role which _engi- 
neers and scientists must play. Russia’s 
recent scientific achievements clearly in- 
dicate that we can no longer be complac- 
ent. We must reevaluate our programs 
to educate and train scientists to meet 
the great challenge which lies ahead. 

ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the REcorD a 
Speech entitled “A Challenge to Engineers 


_ 4nd Scientists,” which I had the pleasure 


of delivering before a distinguished gath- 

os ae and professional peo- 
e , on 

a Comfort, is co ee 

re being no objection, the speech 

ane to be printed in the Recorp, 
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A CHALLENGE TO ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS 


(Speech “by Senator Butter, before joint 
technical meeting, Standard Oil Co. (Indi- 
ana), and affiliated companies, at Old Point 
Comfort, Va., May 6, 1958) 

It is a privilege for me to participate in 
this technical meeting before such a dis- 
tinguished gathering. - 

Man’s efforts to explore outer space have 
dramatized the important role engineers and 
scientists must play. Russia’s recent scien- 
tific achievements clearly indicate that we 
can no longer be complacent. We must re- 
evaluate our programs to educate and train 
scientists and engineers to meet the great 
challenge which lies ahead. 

In meeting this challenge let me first em- 
phasize that the time is approaching when 
our scientific community must learn to un- 
derstand. the. Russian language. The 
U. 8. S. R. Academy of Sciences supervises the 
activities of more than 35,000 research per- 
sonnel in 136 major research institutes. It 
also operates the Institute of Scientific and 
Technical Information. Among its services, 
this institute publishes 475,000 abstracts a 
year in 13 journals. They come from new 
books, patents, and dissertations, but pri- 
marily from articles appearing in 1,800 scien- 
tific journals published annually in Russia 
as well as from articles appearing in more 
than 12,000 journals originating in 85 
countries. 

We cannot afford in our own self-interest 
to be ignorant of these developments. I have 
been told that the radio frequencies for the 
transmitters used in the first sputnik were 
announced in Russian publications many 
months ago. But, and this is important, 
such information is only useful to us if we 
have trained people with a full knowledge 
of the Russian language. 

I am frankly disturbed that so many of 
our citizens believe we can correct scientific 
deficiencies by merely spending more money 
for educational purposes. 

In my school days every incentive was given 
the exceptional student to forge ahead of 
his fellows. My parents regularly received a 


_ report card showing the grades I had at- 


tained in the courses which constituted a 
basic education. They were also apprised of 
my performance in competition with my 
classmates, In more recent years our educa- 
tional system has been greatly influenced by 
those. who profess a belief in so-called pro- 
gressive education. They regard marks and 
competitive grades as undemocratic. 

However, at this late date, the American 
people have awakened to the fact that Rus- 
sian students are not only well trained, but 
contrary to Communist tenets, are provided 
with every incentive for individual perform- 
ance. In an address before the United Engi- 
neering Societies in New York on November 
21, 1957, Herbert Hoover, himself a distin- 
guished engineer, clearly showed where cor- 
Trective action must be taken. He said: 

“Tonight I am going to state bluntly my 
own views as to one of the major causes of 
our predicament. One of the roots of our 
problem is in our high schools. * * * 

“Our higher institutions of learning have 
the capacity to train the recruits we need. 
The harsh fact is that the high schools are 
not preparing youngsters for the entrance re- 
quirements which must be maintained by 
our institutions training scientists and engi- 
neers. 

“The origin of this deficiency is well indi- 
cated by a careful sampling taken not too 
long ago, which showed that under 12 per- 
cent of the high-school students were being 
taught the elements of algebra and geome- 
try; something under 9 percent were being 
taught elementary chemistry, and under 5 
percent were being elementary 


physics. 
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“And this wretched record has further im- 
plications than simply the failure to produce 
the professional skills. We live in an age 
where every side of our daily life touches on 
physics, chemistry, and mathematics. No 
youngster stepping into maturity can enjoy 
or, in fact, adequately live in our civilization 
today without some training in these 
sciences. 

“But beyond this essential education of 
our youngsters is the pressing question of 
more scientists and engineers. In my view 
there is a fundamental weakness from the 
too prevalent high-school system.of allowing 
a 13- or 14-year-old kid to choose most of his 
studies. Academic freedom seems now to 
begin at 14. A youngster’s first reaction in 
school is to seek soft classes, not the hard 
work of science and mathematics. Also, he 
has a multitude of extracurricular activities 
which he considers more beguiling than hard 
work. You simply cannot expect kids of 
those ages to determine the sort of educa- 
tion they need, either for daily living or for 
the professions, unless they have some guid- 
ance.” 

While I would be the last to suggest that 
we should stress the physical sciences at the 
expense of the other subjects which consti- 
tute our cultural heritage, it is my firm con- 
viction that a basic knowledge of science 
contributes toward the solution to all the 
other problems which confront every citizen. 

If a man has no understanding of the gen- 
eral viewpoints and methods of scientific 
thought, he cannot say that he is adequate- 
ly educated in history, in the social sciences, 
or in human affairs, nor can he say that he 
is equipped to aid or support the develop- 
ment of national policies. 

Engineers know that there are no per- 
petual-motion maehines and that their theo- 
ries must conform to the laws of the conser- 
vation of energy and mass. 

If everyone were acquainted with these 
physical laws, there would be less disposi- 
tion to seek impossible political solutions to 
the basic problems with which we are con- 
fronted. 

Many also believe that the living stand- 
ards of the world’s people can be improved 
if the Congress of the United States appro- 
priates sufficient funds. They fail to realize 
that higher living standards can only result 
from: the more effective use of materials and 
energy. 

The advancement of a people’s welfare re- 
quires an increase in their productivity. 
Our high productivity and standard of living 
are closely related to a high per capita con- 
sumption of energy. In the United States 
we have substituted inanimate energy, 
chiefly mineral energy, for the muscular 
power of humans and animals. In many 
parts of the globe much of the world’s work 
is still dependent on muscular power. 

In the past 100 years our per capita use of 
energy to provide motive power in economic 
production has increased sixfold. As late as 
1850, 65 percent of all energy consumed in 
the United States was contributed by animals 
and humans. By 1950, more than 98 per- 
cent of all energy employed was inanimate, 
and the petroleum industry aceounts for 
more than two-thirds of such energy. Par- 

enthetically, I do not have to tell this audi- 
ence that in petroleum technology the 
United States far excells the Soviet Union. 

United Nations statistics show the per 
capita product measured in United States 
dollars for the period 1952 through 1954 of 
55 countries. These data indicate that our 
economy produced wealth at the annual rate 
of $1,870 for every American. A comparison 
with the per eapita output in some other 
countries is in India; $70 in 
Pakistan; $190 in Japan; $510 in Western 
Germany; and $780 in the United Kingdom. 
These facts provide some indication of the 
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challenge which confronts us in our efforts 
to foster economic development throughout 
the world. 

We take pride in the knowledge that with 
oniy 7 percent of the world’s population and 
6 percent of its area, we are responsible for 
50 percent of its total production. We gen- 
erate 46 percent of its electrical power, have 
55 percent of all the telephones in use, and 
70 percent of all the automobiles in the 
worid. The corollary to these facts is that 
the rest of the world with 93 percent of its 
population has much lower living standards 
than our own. 

The extent of a country’s industrial de- 
velopment can be measured in terms of its 
per capita consumption of steel. Again, ac- 
cording to the United Nations, in 1954 the 
per capita consumption in the United States 
was 1,052 pounds. In Egypt it was 23; in 
Peru, 22; in India, 13; and in Indonesia, less 
than 7. If these countries industrialize, 
this per capita consumption must be raised, 
and again I need not tell engineers that this 
process cannot occur in a short space of time. 
A balanced economic development requires a 
concurrent expansion in the usage of non- 
ferrous metals and energy sources. 

The economic advancement of underde- 
veloped countries presents one of the greatest 
tasks which will confront industry’s tech- 
nical personnel for years to come. Some 
idea of the magnitude of this problem is 
again available from a United Nations’ study 
where it has been calculated that to supply 
all Asians with $2,000 worth of machinery 
and tools per worker would cost three times 
the United States national income, or to ex- 
press the problem in another way, to give all 
Asians the same capital per worker as the 
Japanese were using prior to World War II, 
would require 150 percent of our national 
income. 

The industrialization of underdeveloped 
countries will produce tremendous demands 
upon the world’s resources. While today we 
are concerned with apparent surpluses of 
many commodities, including petroleum, in 
the long run, there can be no question that 
we shall have to use ali ef our ingenuity to 
utilize more effectively the resources avail- 
abletous. , 

While the United States is the major single 
consumer of industriai raw materials, our own 
reserves are dwindling. In the years ahead, 
we must continue good conservation prac- 
tices. Limited resources can be extended 
through imaginative engineering and product 
design. 

I commend you for the contributions which 
you have made. In reading your 1957 annual 
report, I was greatly impressed with the re- 
port that you were able te improve the ultra- 
forming process by developing a more efficient 
catalyst. By achieving the same result with 
half as much platinum as was previously re- 
quired, you are making a substantial con- 
tribution to the more efficient use of scarce 
materials. 

On the other hand, Russia is endeavoring 
to exploit the desires of the underdeveloped 
countries to improve their living standards 
by offering them technical assistance and 
economic aid. It must be apparent to every- 
one that Russian technicians will be used to 
spread communism throughout these coun- 
tries. 

We have attempted to assist our friends and 
would-be friends in other parts of the world 
by direct Government loans and grants and 
through our contributions to United Nations’ 
agencies. In view of the magnitude of*the 
task, I am convinced that economic develop- 
ment can only be accomplished by the crea- 
tion of a climate favorable te the develop- 
ment of competitive capitalism in other 
countries. 

One reason I feel so strongly about the 
virtues of competitive enterprise is that it is 
the only economic system which is com- 
patible with human dignity and individual 
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initiative. It is the only system which offers 
@ complete freedom of choice for the con- 
sumer and maximum reward to producers 
who best satisfy the consumer. 

But, there are no short cuts to economic 
development. Dr. Neil Jacoby, formerly a 
member of President Eisenhower's Council 
of Economic Advisers, who last summer was 
the United States representative to the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council, 
portrayed the problem of economic develop- 
ment in a statement to the council in ‘these 
words: 

“First, economic growth is a complex 
process involving people, as well as bricks, 
mortar, and ma¢hinery. Standards of living 
which have for centuries stagnated at low 
levels cannot be substantially raised simply 
by improving and multiplying the physical 
instruments of production. There must be 
accompanying changes in the institutions, 
the attitudes, the habits, and customs of 
people which remové impediments to eco- 
nomic progress. By far the most valuable 
capital of any advanced country is the 
knowledge and skills of its citizens. * * * 

“Secondly, the primary responsibility for 
achieving economic development inescap- 
ably rests with the developing countries 
themselves. The policies of their govern- 
ments, and the energies and abilities of their 
peoples, are the factors upon which progress 
mainly depend. 

“Thirdly, economic progress can be ac- 
celerated if self-help is supplemented by 
outside help.. * * * Pailure to appreciate 
the human and social aspects of the develop- 
ment process, however, often leads to exag- 
gerated expectations of the rate at which 
such countries can absorb foreign capital 
and put it to constructive use. As economic 
development proceeds, however, both po- 
tential domestic savings and the capacity 
to use imported capital increase. Capital 
from abroad has hastened the development 
of many countries, including my own, which 
not so long ago were relatively undeveloped. 
This capital was almost entirely private in 
character.” 

Obviously, Dr. Jacoby was aware of the 
American petroleum industry's great con- 
tribution to world economic development. 
He said: 

“I wish to refer briefly to private financing 
of economic development. The net direct 
investment by American business enter- 
prises in other countries during 1956 was 
$2.6 billion—twice as large as during 1955. 
My delegation regards this as a major 
contribution to world economic develop- 
ment, and something more than a trickle. 
We dissent from views expressed during this 
debate, to the effect that this figure means 
little because much of the investment was 
made in one country—Canada—or in one 
industry—petroleum. The correct inference 
to be drawn from these facts is that United 
States private investment flows rapidly to 
industries experiencing a rising world de- 
mand for their products, and to countries 
which provide a hospitable climate for risk- 
taking enterprises. There is little that the 
government of a free economy can properly 
do to induce its nationals to invest abroad 
or to channel investment along particular 
lines. This is largely a matter within the 
control of the people and the government 
of the capital-importing country.” 

It ‘would be very difficult for anyone to 
provide a better prescription to promote ad- 
vanced living standards. 

Many underdeveloped countries are largely 
dependent on @ relatively few products for 
their foreign exchange receipts. This is the 
case in many of the countries of the Middle 
East and Latin America with petroleum, in 
Chile with copper, in Bolivia and Indonesia 
with tin, in Brazil with coffee, and in Ghand 
with cocoa, 

For many years, these countries have en- 
deavored to devise intergovernmental com- 
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modity agreements to stabilize the price ang 
production of these commodities. In the 
complex world in which we live,'I believe it 
is impossible to operate such international 
controls while maintaining a competitive 
economy. 

As other countries are industrialized, the 
present price relationships between raw ma.- 
terials and manufactured products will shift 
in favor of the producers of raw materials 
through free markets. In the meantime, it 
is to no one’s advantage to destroy the mar. 
ket mechanism. 

In 1954 the United Nations established g 
Commission on International Commodity 
Trade. The United States has not partici- 
pated in the work of this Commission, In 
fact, to my knowledge, it is the only United 
Nations agency in which we have not taken 
an active part. r 

Our Government abstained because it re. 
alized that the objectives of this Commis- 
sion would retard economic development, 
They would lead to worldwide surplus dis- 
posal problems for many commodities sim- 
ilar to the problems we have experienced here 
in the United States with some of our agri- 
cultural products. Let me state the terms 
of reference of this Commission from the 
United Nations resolution which established 
it. Itsaid: 

“The.main task of the Commission shall be 
to examine measures designed to avoid exces- 
sive fluctuations in the prices of and the 
volume of trade in primary commodities, in- 
cluding measures aiming at the maintenance 
of a just and equitable relationship between 
the prices of primary commodities and the 
prices of manufactured goods in interna- 
tional trade. * * *” 

Actually these objectives would attempt to 
establish parity prices for all commodities on 
a worldwide basis. Such economic manipu- 


lation would be contrary and foreign to the . 


free competitive system which has made this 
country strong and great. 


The United States Government has taken 


@ forthright position against such attempts 
to establish noncompetitive price relation- 
ships. However, I am concerned that the 
current difficulties in Latin America may 
weaken our resistance to these unsound 
schemes. For example, we cannot support 
Brazil’s coffee without doing something for 
every other distressed country. Proposals 
have been advanced to stabilize nonferrous 
metals and agricultural products. There 
are new proposals almost every day. Siill 
another illustration, the new Republic of 
Ghana has recently proposed world controls 
for cocoa. Since Brazil is also a cocoa pro- 
ducer, her output of this commodity would 
also be affected. 

Mr. James Reston, of the New York Times, 
on April 14 last stated that experts in the 
State Department are now discussing the 
feasibility of an international coffee agret- 
ment to avoid financial distress and politl- 
cal trouble in Brazil and Colombia. I can- 
not help but feel that the financial predica- 
ment in Brazil would be relieved if America 
oil companies were given the opportunity t 
develop Brazil’s petroleum resources. 
present Government monopoly there has been 
unable to exploit them and vast q 
of foreign exchange are used to import oil 
products. 

The countries in the Middle East have Te 
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supply & ready market. for Middle East oil. 
And, the hard currencies the Arab nations 
are receiving would be lost to them if this 
obvious effort to further divide the Western 
world should succeed. 

You might further be interested in Secre- 
tary of State Dulles’ observations from an 
address at Pan American Day ceremonies on 
April 14 pertaining to the problems of pe- 
troleum producers. He said: 

“Certain of the factors bearing on the eco- 
nomic difficulties are beyond the power of 
governments to change. Consumer habits 
cannot be coerced—at least in our Repub- 
lics—and artificial stimulants often make the 
patient sicker. 

“However, the United States Government 
realizes the potential consequences of vio- 
lent fluctuations in the prices of Latin Amer- 
ica’s exports, and is daily searching for ways 
and means to contribute tdward a solution 
of economic problems. 

“One such problem involves petroleum, a 
commodity of greatest importance in the 
economies of all our countries, whether as 
producers or as consumers. The world is 
faced with a readjustment of marketing re- 
lationships, distorted at the time of the Suez 
crisis and complicated by a decline in de- 
mand. In view of this situation, the United 
States Government, with the cooperation of 
the importing companies, is carrying out a 
program of voluntary limitations on the 
amount of crude petroleum to be imported 
into the United States. I would like to make 
two points in this connection: We have con- 
sulted regarding this program with our 
friends in Venezuela, who are our principal 
foreign suppliers, and we have also kept the 
Canadian Government informed of these de- 
velopments. My second point is this: De- 
spite drastic cutbacks in our domestic pro- 
duction, we endeavor to insure to foreign 
petroleum the same percentage of our do- 
mestic market it normally occupies. 

“This is the spirit in which we try to meet 
the difficult problems of the present economic 
situation. When consumption declines, we 
strive not to shift all of the burden on to 
weaker nations. We séek to share it fairly, 
believing that this is in our enlightened self- 
interest.” 

This statement is indicative of our cur- 
rent difficulties. Yet, in spite of our imme- 
diate problems of surpluses, as we look into 
the future, we know that world demand for 
all raw materials will increase greatly. It is 
important that we do nothing through po- 
litical intervention that will hamper your 
efforts as scientists and engineers and busi- 
nesmen to use all of the world’s resources in 
their most effective way for the betterment 
of mankind. It is equally €ssential that all 
of us,.as conscientious citizens firmly dedi- 
cated to freedom and the American way of 
life, must chart the course in education, as 
in all other endeavors, to insure that man- 
power and energy are dynamically combined 
to meet the challenge which faces us. 

If we can maintain free markets and free 
competitive forces hout the world, I 
am confident American industry will use its 
ingenuity to see that all raw materials and 
energy sources make their maximum contri- 
bution to human welfare. 


5 
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Mr. Truman Backs Test for Pay TV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5,1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent I insert in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp a letter re- 
cently written to the editor of the 
Northern Virginia Sun by the Hon- 
orable Harry S. Truman, and which ap- 
peared in that newspaper May 28, 1958. 


This insertion is made by request: 
Mr. TruMAN Backs Test ror Pay TV 


(Eprror’s Norge.—One of the questions cur- 
rently being debated is whether there should 
be “pay TV,” under which the set owner 
would pay to see a given program—com- 


mercial-free—in his home. 


(Because this question affects so many mil- 
lions of homes, the Northern Virginia Sun 
has taken a vigorous interest in it and has 


editorialized on it. 


(Recently the Sun wrote to former Presi- 
dent Harry 8. Truman asking his views on 
the subject, since we could find nothing in 
the public record quoting his opinions. His 


reply to the Sun appears below.) 


I appreciate your letter of May 13, en- 
closing. the editorial on subscription tele- 
It is a good editorial, and I agree 


vision. 
heartily with what it says. 


I am familiar with the controversy on the 
subject and spoke to a regional meeting of 
the Broadcasters’ Association about it some 
months ago. I said then that I thought the 
TV broadcasting. stations ought to give pay 
TV a trial, and I still feel the same way 


about it. 


Subscription TV, in my opinion, has great 
possibilities. No one knows, of course, pre- 
But it can 
reasonably be expected to bring to millions 
of Americans high quality entertainment and 
cultural programs they could never hope to 


cisely how it would work out. 


get any other way. 

The programs under the present system, 
where the costs are borne by the advertisers’ 
commercials, are perhaps as good as can be 
expected under that kind of system, but 
surely we should not close the door on pros- 
pects for supplementing the existing sys- 
tem by making available additional programs 
which the existing system cannot support. I 
think that is what subscription television 
would do. 

Efforts have been made to make it appear 
that subscription television would mean that 
people would have to pay for all television 
programs, including the ones they now get 
free. But that is a smokescreen raised by 
those who have a vested interest in main- 
taining the status quo. What subscription 
television would actually mean is that in 
addition te the free programs, people would 
have a chance to see at moderate costs pro- 
grams which they cannot now see at all. 

Take Broadway plays for example. Most 
people never get a chance to see them. Many 
of the best productions in the legitimate 
theaters are seen by less than 300,000 people, 
and even such a top attraction as My Fair 
Lady has been seen by less than 1 percent 
of our people. The reason is that it is ex- 
pensive to go to New York and see a show, 
and most people cannot afford it. But even 
if most people cannot go to Broadway, per- 
haps it is possible to bring Broadway into 
their homes all the way across the country. 

The Robinson-Basilio fight was seen by 
less than one-fourth of 1 percent of our 
population at prices ranging from $3 to $40 
each. This fight used theater television as 
@ means of distribution, but that method 
reaches only a small percentage of the people 
who could be reached by broadcast tele- 
vision. Even our greatest motion-picture at- 
tractions are seen by relatively few. Less 


broadcast television, they 
Vailable in homes all over 
try at prices millions more can af- 


By Scene kan these great attractions on 
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ford to pay. Thus, instead of the top attrac- 
tions, being limited to the wealthy few, sub- 
scription television would make them avail- 
able to almost everyone. That is what I 
would like to see. 

I would like to see a system under which 
the family that has a television set could 
continue to receive free the same kind of 
programs they receive free now, and would 
also have the option, if they wished, to tune 
in at a modest cost on programs which are 
now denied to them altogether. In other 
words, not to have pay TV instead of free 
TV, but to have pay TV in addition to free 
TV. There is no reason why this could not 
be accomplished under proper safeguards 
established by the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

Added revenue from subscription programs 
should make possible new TV stations in 
places which now have none, and additional 
stations in places which already do have 
some. These new stations and those al- 
ready in existence eould be expected to de- 
vote most of their time to free broadcasts. 
In fact, the FCC has already made it plain 
that only a small part of a station’s time 
can be used for pay broadcasts, even in the 
proposed experimental operations. Thus, the 
net result might well be that by adding some 
programs which people could pay to see if 
they so chose, we would also end up with 
more free TV than we have now. 

The worst thing about the present situa- 
tion is that the opponents of subscription 
television don’t even want to allow any tests 
to be made. Perhaps this is because they 
are afraid the tests will show that all their 
dire predictions are without foundation. 
But their attitude seems to me to border, 
at least, upon the suppression of free speech 
and legitimate freedom of action. 

If one citizen wants to sell something to 
another, whether it be a television program 
or a newspaper or a-suit of clothes, the Gov- 
ernment ought not to step in to prevent 
it unless it is clear that some overriding 
public interest requires it. There is no show- 
ing that any such public interest does re- 
quire the prohibition of an agreement be- 
tween one citizen to sell and other citizens 
to buy a television program. Certainly, 
there can be no such showing in the ab- 
sence even of tests to show how the sys- 
tem would work. 

Things will have come to a sad state in- 
deed in this country when we are so afraid 
of change that even experiments with a 
new method of distribution such as this 
cannot be permitted. 

I would like to see it tried. And I think 
the tests will show that subscription tele- 
vision will be a real boon to the average 
family. 

. Harry S. TRUMAN. 

INDEPENDENCE, Mo. 





Retired Railroaders, Their Spouses, or 
Their Widows Are Urgently in Need of 
an Increase in Monthly Benefits 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF FX NNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5,1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, there 
are hundreds of important bills before 
Congress demanding fast and affirmative 
action. 

Several of these bills will strengthen 
the Nation’s defense; others will bolster 
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our sagging economy and improve the 
health of our Nation. 

Then also there are bills that affect 
the welfare of a large segment of our 
citizens which must be enacted before 
this Congress adjourns late this summer. 

The bills I have in mind, Mr. Speaker, 
are those bills which will aid materially 
our older citizens now in the twilight of 
their lives by providing improved bene- 
fits under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

In this connection, I have pending in 
Congress the following four bills de- 
signed to amend the Railroad Retirement 
Act: H. R. 3422 would provide a badly 
needed 25-percent increase in widow’s 
annuities; H. R. 3118 would permit an 
annuitant to receive his annuity even 
though he renders compensated service 
for the outside employer by whom he 
was last employed before his annuity 
began to accrue; H. R. 3117 would permit 
@ spouse to draw spouse benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement Act and, in ad- 
dition, any benefits earned by the spouse 
under the Social Security Act. 

At the present time, the amount of 
earned social security benefits is de- 
ducted from the spouses’s annuity; and 
finally, H. R. 4530 would amend both the 
Railroad Retirement Tax Act and the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
so as to provide increases in benefits 
under both laws and also liberalize cer- 
tain provisions of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. 

Those who retired under the Railroad 
Retirement Act or their surviving widows 
are forced to get along as best they can 
with fixed pensions in the face of ever- 
rising prices and inflation, and they are 
finding it very difficult to make. ends 
meet. 

This is a true fact because the retired 
railroader or his surviving widow is 
forced to pay the same prices as his 
neighbor who is fortunate to be gain- 
fully employed. 

Mr. Speaker, there are 691,000 bene- 
ficiaries under the railroad retirement 
system at this time. Of this number, 
338,000 are retired employees of the Na- 
tion’s railroads with an average age of 
71.6 years and their average monthly 
annuity is $114. 

In addition there are 229,000 widows, 
many of whom are elderly and whose 
average monthly pension is $52. 

I ask in all fairness, how many of us in 
this day and age with high prices and in- 
flation could live on the average of $114 
a@ month payable to the retired rail- 
roader or on the average of $52 a month 
payable to widows? The answer would 
be none of us. 

Mr. Speaker, in my congressional dis- 
trict located in central Pennsylvania 
there are hundreds of good, loyal Ameri- 
cans who are living on these meager, 
fixed monthly pensions. In a few words, 
they are barely existing. 

It is a crime that in this country 
where we brag of having the highest 
standard of living in the world, good, 
loyal Americans who'‘are in the twilight 
of life and who helped build this Nation 
to what it is today are living the life of 
& pauper. 

Mr. Speaker, the situation is serious 

and in behalf of the hundreds of retired 
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railroaders, their spouses or surviving 
widows, I am urging that this Congress 
take action on legislation that is now 
pending before it and which will provide 
for a 10 percent across-the-board in- 
crease in railroad retirement benefits. 
While one of my bills is included 
among the many pending bills, it is my 
urgent plea that favorable action be 
taken immediately on any legislative 
proposal that will provide a much- 
needed increase to retired railroaders, 
their spouses, or surviving widows. 





The Domestic Parity Plan for Wheat 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the witnesses appearing before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry during the current hearings on 
a long-range farm program was an Ore- 
gonian, Mr. Floyd Root, of Wasco, who 
is serving as president of the National 
Association of Wheat Growers. It was 
in this capacity that he presented the 
plan advocated by his organization as 
a long-range program recommended for 
application to the Nation’s wheat pro- 
duction. Mr. Root has presented a clear 
and complete exposition of the domestic 
parity plan. So that every Member of 
the Senate will have an early opportu- 
nity to become more familiar with this 
plan, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, to have Mr. Root’s able state- 
ment printed in the Appendix of today’s 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Wueat GROWERS, BEFORE THE UNITED STATES 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, MAY 
27, 1958, By FLoyp Root, PRESIDENT 
Mr. Chairman, my name is Floyd Root. I 

am a wheatgrower from Wasco, Sherman 

County, Oreg. I am president of the National 

Association of Wheat Growers, whom I repre- 

sent here today. 

We wish to commend the committee for 
their decision to hold hearings on wheat pro- 
grams in an effort to find a long-range solu- 
tion to the problems which face our wheat- 
growers. 

We, as wheatgrowers, recognize that the 
total United States agricultural plant is capa- 
ble of producing 10 to 15 percent in excess of 
our marketing demands. We also recognize 
that no one commodity program can be suc- 
cessful unless the problems of all commodi- 
ties are considered and can be _overcome, 
This is the reason that the National Associa- 
tion of Wheat Growers joined with. other 
commodity groups in the National Confer- 
ence of Commodity Organizations, first, to 


develop @ program that will bring supplies 


of all commodities in balance with a normal 
carryover, and second, to develop a long- 
range program for wheat _and other field 
crops. 


At the annual convention of the National 
Association of Wheat Growers in Spokane, 
Wash., the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th of February, 





this year, the association reaffirmed the 
tion taken by our delegates at the Kansas 
City meeting of the National Conference of 
Commodity Organizations in December 1957 
and approved the National Conference of 
Commodity Organization’s committee re. 
ports. 
. DOMESTIC PARITY PLAN 

The National Conference of Comm: 
Organization’s committee report states, ang 
I quote: “We therefore now make the fol. 


lowing specific recommendation: Enactment - 


of domestic parity by Congress.” The Na. 
tional Association of Wheat Growers com. 
mittee report from Spokane ‘states: “We 
recommend the enactment of the domestic 
parity plan by Congress.” 

The National Association of Wheat Grow. 
ers feel that our present agricultural pro. 
gram is not making the proper approach to 
the wheat problem. Reducing acres to con- 
trol production has not solved the problem 
and is a negative approach. Acres shifted 
from wheat are producing surpluses in other 
crops and acres shifted from other crops are 
producing surplus wheat. Actually, what 
are we doing? We are simply stalling for 
time. We are waiting for 1975 or the year 
2000 when, we hope, our population can con- 
sume our agricultural production. Even 
then through technological progress, pro- 
duction may still exceed cohsumption. , 

This year with an established loan rate 
for wheat at 75 percent of parity, it is quite 
certain there will be no increase in the 
amount of wheat consumed domestically for 
food or any reduction in the price of wheat 
products to our consumers. A United States 
Department of Agriculture study, published 
in the Marketing and Transportation Situa- 
tion, February 17, 1954, states: “No matter 
what happens to the price of wheat in the 
future, it will have little effect on the cost of 
wheat products to the consumer.” For these 
reasons we ask you to consider the domestic 
parity plan, a marketing plan, which will 
move all wheat on a free open market at an 
open market price and return to the pro- 
ducer, through the use of marketing certi- 
ficates, full parity for his share of the wheat 
consumed domestically for food. The wheat 
producer feels this is only fair since every- 
thing he buys—farm equipment, automobiles, 
clothing, furnishings for his home, etc—are 
all bought on a protectéd domestic market 
and, since price does not affect the volume of 
his domestic market he should receive & 
domestic price for his share of the domestic 
wheat market. 

The same type of program is also being pro- 
posed in Canada. The following is a quota- 
tion from a reprint of an editorial by the 
Calgary Albertan as it appeared in the April 
25, 1958, issue of the Wheat Pool Budget, pub- 
lished by the Alberta Wheat Pool, Calgary, 
Alberta. “The Alberta Wheat Pool has pro- 
posed a two-price system. It suggests that 
the wheat board sell to the Canadian con- 
sumers at a price more in line with the actual 
worth of the wheat, not at its present arti- 
ficially depressed price.” ; 

Multiple price systems are not new in the 
United States. They have been operating 
under Federal and State legislation for many 
years to prevent the accumulation of sul 
pluses. The best examples are marketing 
agreements applying to milk, fruits, and 
vegetables. ; 

The domestic parity plan for wheat % 
sometimes incorrectly called a two-price plan. 
Two-price is an incorrect name because the 
farmer would sell all his wheat on an 


premiumis for quality and discounts 
grade wheat. ° 


market at the market price, with — 
prevailing for low a 
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First, the plan is designed to'move wheat 
freely into food, feed, export and industrial 
channels at free market prices and to return 
parity to each farmer for his proportionate 
share of wheat produced in the United States 
that is consumed domestically as food. This 
could be accomplished as follows: 

(a) The Secretary of Agriculture would 
determine each year, prior to the beginning of 
the wheat-marketing year, the portion of 
the crop estimated to be used domestically 
for food, and proclaim such portion as the 
domestic food quota. 

(b) The domestic food quota, so pro- 
claimed, would be apportioned among the 
States and counties on the basis.of acreage 
allotment and normal yields. Each producer 
would share in the domestic food quota and 
his share would béar the same ratio to his 
average production that the domestic food 
quota would bear to the tetal national pro- 
duction. For example, if the Secretary de- 
termined that out of 1 billion bushels na- 
tional production, 500 million, or. one-half, 
would be used domestically for food, the 
farmer’s share of the domestic food quota 
would then be one-half of his total average 
production. 

(c) Parity certificates would be issued to 
each producing farm in a number suffi- 
cient to cover the bughels in its share of the 
domestic food quota. 

Second, the value of each parity certificate 
would be the difference between thé esti- 
mated parity price and the Secretary’s esti- 
mate of the national average farm price of 
wheat. 

Third, to insure orderly farm marketing 
of wheat, to protect friendly world export- 
ing nations, and to protect producers of feed 
grains against competition of wheat for feed, 
low-level loans would be made available to 
wheat producers at a level based on: 

(a) The supply of the commodity in rela- 
tion to the demand thereof; 

(b) The price levels at which corn and 
other feed grains are being supported and 
the feed value of such grains in relation to 
wheat; 

(c) The provisions of any international 
agreement relating to wheat to which the 
United States is a party; 

(d) Foreign trade policies of friendly 
wheat exporting countries; and 

(e) Other factors affecting international 
trade in wheat, including exchange rates 
and currency regulations, 


Fourth, all persons engaged in the proc- 
essing of wheat into food products or in 
the importation of wheat for food must ac- 
quire marketing certificates equivalent to the 
number of bushels of wheat processed. How- 
ever, upon the giving of a bond satisfactory 
to the Secretary, any person may market or 
import wheat food products without first 
buying marketing certificates. The Secre- 
tary is authorized and directed through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, to buy and 
sell marketing certificates issued for any 
marketing year. Certificates shall be valid 
to cover sales and importation of products 
made during the marketing year with respect 
to which they are issued and after being 
once used to cover such sales and importa- 
tions, shall be canceled by the Secretary. 

Fifth, the cost to the processor of the 
Parity certificates, added to the lower cost 
of the wheat purchased by him at free mar- 
ket prices, would equal approximate parity. 
Thus domestic consumers of flour, bread, 
and other wheat products would, under the 
ee of this plan, pay no more for the 

eat than intended under the operation 


of the present program. The objective of 
ich is the attainment and maintenance 
of parity prices to 
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-tion. This would permit wheat to move into 

all channels of trade and usage. This would 
reward the producers of premium wheat 
since they would receive, in the market 
place, a premium on all of the wheat they 
produce and sell as well as receiving certifi- 
cates for their share of the domestic food 
quota. rs 

This completes a general description of the 
domestic parity plan. However, there are a 
few general comments I would like to make 
about it. 

We see no reason to believe that the Do- 
_Mestic parity plan would lead to large-scale 
export dumping. This plan provides for 
low-level loans to producers based on export 
and/or feed prices. If the world wheat price 
declined’ below the loan price this loan 
would automatically stop competition in in- 
ternational trade and prevent export dump- 
ing. Such developments, in fact, are result- 
ing from the operation of present programs 
under which surpluses from one crop are 
added to another until the supply which is 
owned by the Government has reathed such 
unmanageable proportions as to lead to large 
scale surplus removal programs as a matter 
of disposal. 

The~ plan would require no Government 
financing. The Secretary would maintain 
a revolving fund to receive and pay out 
certificate money, and the support price, 
when needed, would be set very close to 
export prices at levels that would enable 
movement into export without the present 
high subsidies. 

Indications are that returns to wheat 
producers with the operation of this plan 
would be larger than returns obtainable 
from the operation of our present program, 
under which, stringent acreage allotments 
are necessary. Even with identical acreage 
allotments in effect, under either program, 
returns to producers from the domestic par- 
ity plan as outlined would be as high or 
higher than under programs now in effect. 
The following example uses a farm whose 
share of the existing 55 million acre min- 
imum national allotment is 200 acres and 
whose normal yield is 20 bushels per acre. 
Assuming the domestic food quota is 50 
percent or normal production, this farm 
would receive 2,000 certificates. 

The principal objection to this program, 
which we have heard from other farmers, 
is that it would put wheat in competition 
with feed grains. To look at the matter 
realistically, we know that most wheat acre- 
age taken out of production by control pro- 
grams has gone into feed grains such as 
corn, sorghum, barley, and oats. This acre- 
age is producing more feed in the form 
of these grains than it would in the form 
of wheat. On August 2, 1955, the Hon- 
orable Clifford R. Hope of Kansas made this 
statement in the House of Representatives, 
“In 1954, we produced approximately 37 
percent more feed grains in the acres di- 
verted from wheat than if they had been 
used for feed-wheat production.” We 
would hope the domestic parity plan will 
increase the use of wheat for livestock feed 
by 100 to 150 million bushels. This is 
about 2 to 244 percent of the 5 to 6 billion 
bushels of feed grains used annually. 
Most of this would be fed in areas like the 
Pacific Northwest or the Northeast where 
it would have little efféct on the market 
for other feed grains, 

We discussed the necessity of including 
100 to 150 million bushels of wheat for feed 
as part of any long-range wheat program 
with feed grain producers at the Kansas City 
‘meeting. They agreed that there would be 
no adverse effects of moving wheat into 
feed use if we would support a long-range 
conservation program which would reduce 
feed grain production on diverted wheat 
acres. ; 

I discussed the Soil Bank proposals with 
this committee on February 25 of this year, 
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and since then we have been working with 
the Department of Agriculture to have sum- 
merfallow acres recognized as soil depleting 
and to have the payments on conservation 
reserve acres increased. 


OTHER PROPOSALS 


The National Association of Wheat Grow- 
ers oppose reducing the minimum 55 mil- 
lion acre national acreage allotment for 
wheat because if more land is forced out of 
wheat production it will be shifted into 
feed grain production and feed grains are 
now in a serious oversupply position. 

As an association, we do not approve the 
proposal to lower the present 75 percent to 
90 percent support level and increase the 
acreage allotment. A study of past-statistics 
will show that wheat production has no re- 
lation to the wheat price. We believe, dur- 
ing this period of cost-price squeeze in 
agriculture, that lower prices will force the 
wheat producer to plant the maximum acres 
permitted and to increase his efficiency in 
order to remain solvent. We think this pro- 
posal will further increase the present carry- 
over of wheat. 

SUMMARY 


In closing I want to point out the advan- 
tages which the domestic parity plan offers. 

First, it gives the farmer assurance to go 
ahead and develop long-range plans for his 
farm. Growers would shift out of wheat on 
farms where other crops would be more 
profitable. High-cost producers would be 
inclined to limit production to the amount 
which could be sold profitably for domestic 
consumption. Others, in areas where crop 
diversification is not practical, no doubt 
would raise wheat in excess of their share 
of the national food quota, as that would 
probably be the most efficient use of their 
land. Conservation farming would be given 
a boost, as acres for this purpose would not 
be competing wtih production of high-priced 
wheat as in the past. ' 

Second, the plan promises more income to 
farmers because it emphasizes full produc- 
tion and marketing. Wheat would move 
freely into export, industrial, and feed uses. 
Once the present large surplus is worked off, 
acreage allotments could be materially in- 
creased. Growers who produce quality wheat 
would benefit because they would receive a 
premium above the average market price for 
all their wheat in addition to their share of 
certificates. Growers who operate in areas 
where weather causes wide variations in 
yields would benefit because their certificates 
would be issued on their average production 
and not the actual production of any one 
year. Thus, the certificates would serve as 
an insurance against low-crop yield. This 
would stabilize income, which should be an 
objective of any sound program. 

Third, the plan restores greater freedom 
to the market place. Wheat would again 
be bought and sold competitively on a 
quality basis. The Government, to a great 
extent, could withdraw from the field of 
buying, warehousing and merchanising 
wheat, and free competition would be exten- 
sively restored in all wheat markets. 

Fourth, in addition to being self-support- 
ing, the plan would help farmers to finance 
their operations during the high-expense 
season, since the certificates would be issued 
before harvest. 

We who have studied the domestic parity . 
plan believe that it is the best proposal to 
date. for wheat as it is a plan that makes 
sense. It emphasizes expanded markets 
rather than restricted production. It ap- 
pears to us that the domestic parity plan 
is a middle of the road approach to solving 
the wheat problem. In effect, it would meet 
the aims, to some extent, of both the rigid 
and flexible. price support proponents, as it 
would provide full parity for domestic con- 
sumption and permit the principle of flexi- 
bility to apply to the surplus portion of the 
crop. 
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. Give Them a Chance To Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 8, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an interesting article 
by one of our former colleagues, Gen. 
Melvin J. Maas, Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped. The article 
appeared in the AFL-CIO American Fed- 
erationist, June 1958 issue. 

Give THEM A CHANCE To WorK 
(By Melvin J. Maas) 


A decade ago the President’s Committee 
on Employment of-the Physically Handi- 
capped was created by act of Congress. The 
giant task of conducting a nationwide pro- 
gram of education and promotion to en- 
courage job opportunities for the physically 
impaired then began. 

When the committee was established, it 
Was generally agreed that the major responsi- 
bility in this field must be assumed by man- 
agement since the hiring of employees is 
done by management. But soon it was evi- 
dent that another area was equally impor- 
tant—tthe task of promoting labor-manage- 
ment cooperation to encourage greater op- 
portunities for the disabled workers. 

The efforts of organized labor in this re- 
gard have played a major role in making 
jobs available and desirable to thousands of 
workers with various types of disability. 

Many do not realize that labor has played 
an active and important role in the pro- 
gram of the President’s Committee from the 
very beginning. Labor's leaders have served 
faithfully and given much of their time to 
help make our program effective. 

In the first decade of its history the Presi- 
dent’s Committee accomplished a major aim 
in helping to organize and assist governors’ 
committees on employment of the handi- 
capped. But even as the State committees 
became active it was recognized that the 
program must be expanded with the forma- 
tion of community committees. Hiring the 
handicapped is, basically, a community re- 
sponsibility. Each community should make 
every effort to hire the handicapped at home. 

This principal objective, to get-the pro- 
gram down to the grassroots level, has con- 
tinued to be the major aim of committee 
activity. Here is where members of unions 
throughout the United States can do an 
important work. 

By entering into the activities of com- 
munity committees on the handicapped, by 
helping to organize such committees where 
they do not at present exist and by personally 
taking a hand in developing job opportun- 
ities for the handicapped, the union member 
can perform a valuable public service. 

APL-CIO President Meany has some defi- 
nite ideas on the subject. In an address not 
long ago he said: 

“The AFL-CIO organizations recognize the 
wisdom of active participation in commun- 
ity programs for the physically handicapped 
and encourage the State and local central 
bodies to take active part in State and local 
committees for the employment of the 
physically handicapped. 

“Community participation is, I believe, 
one of the most important objectives in 
coming years. Obviously, the best place for 
the physically handicapped worker to earn 
a living-is in his own community. We 
maintain that under most conditions any 
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community can absorb its physically handi- 
capped into its industrial and business life 
to great advantage.” 

A survey conducted by the AFL-CIO pro- 
duced satisfying indications that labor was 
quite active in programs for employment 
of the handicapped. 

Tre activities of unions in this fleld are 
not by any means restricted to assisting 
their own members who may become handi- 
capped. 

The labor movement is doing far more 
than merely paying lip service to the pro- 
gram to find jobs for the handicapped. It 
is giving active, dynamic support which 
through the years will be a source of last- 
ing satisfaction to all who have shared in 
this effort to help the handicapped to help 
themselves through useful work. 





Hope for the Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF. KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, there 
was published in the May 29 issue of the 
Independence (Kans.) Reporter an edi- 
torial entitled “Hope for the Railroads.” 
It is most timely, and I desire to bring 
it to the attention of the Senate. 

The editorial. expresses the impor- 
tance of railroad transportation to the 
State of Kansas and to the Nation, and 
calls attention to the need for congres- 
sional action in order to keep our rail- 
roads sound and strong. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

HoPE FOR THE RAILROADS 


As virtually all well know, our Nation’s 
railroads are having their difficulties. This 
applies to the Santa Fe and the Missouri 
Pacific, both of which serve Independence 
and this area, as well as to the others. Some 
of them are in worse trouble than others. 
But all are having their problems. 

Part of this circumstance is caused by 
their labor unions’ unrealistic featherbed 
practices; part is caused by competition from 
other means of public transportation, nota- 
bly trucks, buses, barges, and commercial 
airlines; partis from the great increase in 
the use of private automobiles as a mode of 
getting from one place to another; and 
no doubt in some cases the railroads them- 
selves have net done all they could to win 
the public’s patronage. Then too, there are 
certain restrictions put upon the railroads 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(I. C. C.) not affecting other means of pub- 
lic transportation that puts them at a com- 
petitive disadvantage. 

Senator Grorce M. SmatHers of Florida, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Surface 
Transportation of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of the United 
States Senate, has introduced Senate bill 
S. 3778 and Senate Resolution 303. They 


- would amend the Interstate Commerce Act 


and go a long way toward advancing the 
welfare of the railroad industry and help in 
solving some of these difficult problems with 
which they are faced. 4 
Through many generations our railroads 


.of his age. 






have been the backbone of our 


tributed to the development and growth of 
what had heretofore been the frontiers of 
America. During our two world wars they 
met the challenges and the crises in these 


emergencies. In World War II they trans. 


ported more than 90 percent of all military 
freight traffic and 97 percent of the organ. 
ized military passenger transportation, 
They were and are vital to our national) 
security. - Z 

In peace and in war the railroads have 
contributed so much to so many. The pres. 
ent deteriorating railroad situation must be 
stopped. The Congress must take favorable 
action on Senator SMATHERS’ recommenda. 
tions if they are to have a chance of 
survival. A 





Ulster County Historian Notes Significant 
Events Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1958 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
indebted to Capt. Andrew S. Hickey, 
United States Navy (Ret.) of Kingston, 
N. Y., for the following historical data 
concerning Gov. George Clinton, also 
distinguished as our first. Vice President 
born in the State of New York: 

ULSTER COUNTY HISTORIAN NOTES SIGNIFICANT 
EVENTS ANNIVERSARY 


(By Andrew S. Hickey) 


It was 50 years ago, on May 30, 1908, that 
the body of Gov. George Clinton was placed 
in the yard of the Old Dutch Reformed 
Church of Kingston. 

A monument there, with the lettering 
partly obliterated by the weather, bears this 
inscription: 

“To the memory of George Clinton. He 
was born in the State of New York on the 
26th July 1739, and died at the city of Wash- 
ington on the 20th April 1812, in the 73d year 
He was a soldier and statesman 
of the Revolution, emminent in council, dis- 
tinguished in war. 
pled usefulness, purity and ability, among 
other high offices, those of Governor of his 
native State, and Vice President of the 
United States. While he lived, his virtue, 
wisdom, and valor were the pride, the orna- 
ment, and security of his country, and when 
he died, he left an illustrious example of @ 
well-spent life, worthy of all imitation. This 


monument is affectionately dedicated by his 


children.” 5 

The body of Governor Clinton arrived at 
Kingston May 29, 1908 on board the U. 8. 8. 
Wasp, accompanied by the Scorpion and the 
Hist, all gunboats of the Spanish-American 
War campaign. 


The escorts consisted of 5 destroyers and 


2 submarines. One of the destroyers, 
Tingey, was commanded by Lt. Joseph 0. 
Richardson, U. S. N., who as an admiral com- 
manded our naval forces at Pearl Harbor early 
in 1941. He warned the administration 

the fleet was in danger of Japanese 

in such a concentrated position. 


on a Railroad train and 
arrival at Jersey City, was placed on 
the United States Coast Guard cutter 
hawk for transportation to the 


He filled with unexam- . 
































































The Presi- j 
dent removed him from command long Ber aa 
fore the Japs destroyed the ships. Neg 
Governor Clinton’s body left Washington 
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ere it was taken aboard the Wasp which 
Tarn its voyage to , arriving here 
in the late re of wos A 29, 1908. “ 

re is another significant anniversary. 

was exactly 250 years to ® day that Peter 
Stuyvesant landed to the north of Rondout 
Creek, also late in the afternoon. It was 
perfect timing for the celebration of the 
950th anniversary of the founding of Wilt- 
wyck, now Kingston. ' 

Actually, Stuyvesant marked out the vil- 
lage limits on May 31, 1658. It might have 
been the 30th, but that was Ascension Thurs- 
day and the director attended religious serv- 


The details of the founding of Wiltwyck 
are recorded in volume XIII, Documents Re- 
Jating to the Colonial History of New York 
State, published in 1881 by direction of the 
Secretary of State of New York. 

In the journal of director Stuyvesant it is 
recorded that he arrived at the Esopus late 
afternoon of May 29, 1658, in his vliet (yacht) 
and at once commenced talks with the set- 
tlers and the Indians. 

These talks continued, with exception of 
Ascension Thursday, until May 31, 1658, when 
the settlers signed an agreement, witnessed 
in writing by Stuyvesant. The settlers agreed 
to move into a proposed village selected by 
the director. 

This was land 210 Dutch rods (2625 feet) 
in circumference. Full-scale work was started 
on June 3, 1658 and continued until com- 
pletion about June 21, 1658. This was the 
village of Wiltwyck which, after capture by 
the British, was christened . 

Mention is made in early records of the 
country of a patent of land granted to a 
Dutch settlers de Hulter, described in the 
usual legal terms of the time. It included 
1200 acres (nearly 2 square miles) bounded 
on the north by the lands of Thomas Cham- 
bers. é 

Alexander C. Flick, State Historian, wrote 
in 1933, volume I of the History of the State 
of New York Wigwams and Bouwerie that 
“Thomas Chambers came from Rennsylaer- 
wyck and began the settlement of what is 
now Ulster County in 1652” and “in 1658 
Stuyvesant went up the river twice that 
year, prevailed on the settlers to gather in a 
palisaded village” which was named Wilt-’ 
wyck, and “left a garrison of 50 soldiers 
with them.” ‘ 

Thus Kingston may commemorate 2 im- 
portant dates in its distinguished history. 
One is the 50th anniversary of the memorial 
services of its first governor and the first 
Vice President of the United States, born 
in New York; and the 800th anniversary of 
the founding of Kingston (then. Wiltwyck) 
by Peter Stuyvesant, director of the first 
Dutch colony on the Americans mainland. 





Private Group To Study Nation’s Money, 
Credit Setup . 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 
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Currency Committees. I trust that the 
commission will reverse the procedure 
and invite the membership of Banking 
and Currency Committees to give their 
views. Many of our colleagues, includ- 
ing myself, have long been urging that 
such a study be undertaken. I wish it 
success. 

Private Group Formep To Stupy NATION’s 
Money, Crepir SEeTuP—COMMITTEE FOR 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT NAMES WILDE, 
SONNE TO ToP Posts ON PANEL 


New YorK.—The Committee for Economic 
Development yesterday spelled out the objec- 
tives and named the members of a new com- 
mission it has formed to study the Nation’s 
monetary and financial setup. The survey is 
expected to take about 3 years. 

Frazer B. Wilde, president of Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Co., Hartford, was 
named chairman of the 25-man Commission 
on Money and Credit, the new study group. 
H. Christian Sonne, New York, chairman of 
the National Planning -Association, is vice 
chairman. 

The Committee for Economic Development, 
a private organization of businessmen and 
educators, announced its plans to establish 
the present commission last November. In- 
terest then in a nationwide monetary study 
was at a high. Although similar Presiden- 
tial and congressional commissions fre- 
quently had been proposed in the past, the 
Committee for Economic Development de- 
cided to proceed after getting an informal 
go-ahead from administration and congres- 
sional leaders. 

The nonprofit, nonpolitical research and 
education organization received a grant of 
$500,000 from the Ford Foundation to set up 
the economic study group. 


COMPARED WITH 1908 STUDY 


The CED bills the study as the first 
full-scale look at the Nation’s money and 
credit institutions since the 1908 monetary 
commission of United States Senator Nelson 
Aldrich. Out of the Aldrich commission, the 
committee notes, came the idea that led to 
the formation of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem in 1913. 

Donald EK. David, CED chairman, told 
@ press luncheon the commission’s goal will 
be to study United States public and private 
monetary and financial policies and institu- 
tions with a view to promoting more effec- 
tively the major objectives of national eco- 
nomic policy. “These objectives,” he stated, 
quoting from the CED’s directive to the 
commission, “should include balanced eco- 
nomic growth, sustained high employment 
and production, and the prevention of cumu- 
lative general price movements or the avoid- 
ance of their undesirable effects.” 


Mr. David, who recently retired as dean of 


“the Harvard Graduate School of Business 


Administration, said it was expected the 
commission would carry out its work mainly 
by developing broad, factual, and analytical 
reports to help congressional committees 


‘ and Government agencies formulate mone- 


tary policy and assist private institutions 
shape their activities. The commission, 
however, is also likely to make recommen- 
dations in the various areas it studies. 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Named with Mr. Wilde and Mr. Sonne to 
the commission are: 

A. A. Berle, New York attorney and former 
State Department. official; James B. Black, 
chairman, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San 
Prancisco; Marriner S. Eccles, former Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Chairman and now chair- 
man, First Security Corp., Salt Lake City; 
Lamar Fleming, Jr., chairman, Anderson, 
Clayton & Co., Houston; Henry H. Fowler, 
Wi ‘ lawyer; Fred T. Greene, presi- 
dent, Federal Home Loan Bank of Indian- 
apolis; Philip M. Klutznick, Chicago attorney. 
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Also, Fred Lazarus, Jr., chairman, Fed- 
erated Department Stores, Cincinnati; Isador 
Lubin, industrial commissioner, New York 
State Department of Labor; Irwin Miller, 
chairman, Cummins Engine Co., Columbus, 
Inc.; Robert R. Nathan, Washington eco- 
nomic consultant; David Rockefeller, vice 
chairman, Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York; Beardsley Ruml, former chairman of 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank; Stan- 
ley H. Ruttenberg, research director, AFL— 
CIO, Washington, and Charles Sawyer, former 
Secretary of Commerce and Cincinnati law- 
yer. 

Also William F. Schnitzler, secretary-treas- 
urer, AFL-CIO, Washington; Earl B. 
Schwulst, chairman, Bowery Savings Bank, 
New York; Charles B. Shuman, president, 
American Farm Bureau, Chieago; Allan 
Sproul, former president of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank, now of Kentfield, 
Calif.; Jesse W. Tapp, chairman, Bank of 
America, Los Angeles; J. Cameron Thomson, 
chairman, Northwest Bancorporation, Min- 
neapolis; Willard L. Thorp, director, Merrill 
Center for. Economics, Amherst College, 
Mass., and Theodore O. Yntema, vice presi- 
dent-finance, Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, 
Mich. 

SUBJECTS TO BE STUDIED 


Commission members were named on the 
advice of a special selection committee, 
which also suggested its scope of activities. 
The selection group proposed that the com- 
mission should study the following specific 
subjects: 

Effectiveness of governmental policies for 
influencing total money expenditures; organ- 
ization and processes for making decisions 
about monetary and fiscal policies, regula- 
tions and controls; the standards by which 
the Federal Reserve System determines the 
use and effectiveness of monetary instru- 
ments; the size, management. and composi- 
tion of public and private debt; relations be- 
tween monetary and budget policies; a close- 
up look at various State and Federal financial 
regulatory agencies; adaptation of financial 
institutions to needs for capital and credit; 
and the relationship of the tax system to the 
volume allocation and use of capital and 
credit. 

Mr. David noted the CED had originally 
contemplated an 18-member commission, 
but decided to boost the number so that our 
representation could touch every segment of 
the economy. He added that another foun- 
dation which he did not name was thinking 
of joining with the Ford Foundation in back- 
ing the study. 





Organized Labor in Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 12, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an article on labor in 
Israel by Pinhas Lavon, general secretary 
of Histadrut, the General Federation of 
Labor in Israel. The article appeared 
in the AFL-CIO American Federation- 
ist for June 1958. 

ORGANIZED LABOR IN ISRAEL 
(By Pinhas Lavon) 

Israel has been able to build, to grow, and 
to prosper because of the creative labor of its 
people. This labor started long before the 
establishment of Israel by decision of the 
United Nations 10 years ago. 
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, As early as 1920 we founded the Histadrut, 
the General Federation of Labor in Israel, as 
the workers’ tool in the upbuilding of the 
land. It was then that we dedicated our- 
selves to the task of constructive labor in the 
spirit of freedom. In 1948, when independ- 
‘ ence at last arrived, we already had a strong, 

disciplined labor movement to serve as the 
backbone of our national defense and of our 
national regeneration. 

How has the trade union movement of Is- 
rael been able to achieve this position of 
national leadership? There are three basic 
reasons. 

The Histadrut stands for the unity of 

. labor. It unites in its ranks 85 percent of the 

workers of Israek Through the strength 
which this unity creates, the workers of Is- 

> rael have been able to secure a fair share of 
the national income, to defend their right to 
organize and to bargain collectively with 
their employers, and to secure decent work- 
ing conditions and security in their jobs. 

This is the first task of all free trade 
unions, and it has been the primary objec- 
tive of the Histadrut. 

But the preservation of a decent standard 
of living has been only one facet of the 
program of the Histadrut in its role of na- 
tional leadership. We have also seen it as 
our duty to create employment for our 
people by building the foundations of a 
modern economy. 

This has meant that the Histadrut, on be- 
half of the workers, has established economic 
enterprises of its own. Since our aim was 
not turning a quick profit, we have devoted 
our own resources to essential undertakings 
where the prospect of a financial return was 
too remote to interest the private investor. 
This is the way that a labor sector has de- 
veloped in the Israeli economy, that is, a 
group of enterprises belonging to the labor 
movement as a whole. 

These enterprises have proven to be of 
prime importance in our economic progress. 
They have played the dominant role in our 
conquest of the desert, in the development 
of transportation and heavy industry, and in 
the creation of new jobs for thousands of 
the immigrants who have come to Israel in 
these 10 years. 

This creative initiative is the second rea- 
son for our position of leadership. 

The third reason is our tradition of mutual 
aid. This began in the earliest years of the 
labor movement and first found expression 
in the development of cooperative medical 
services for the labor pioneers in isolated 
agricultural settlements. From this de- 
veloped the workers’ sick fund of the Hista- 
drut, which through its network of hospitals, 
clinics, and dispensaries provides compre- 
hensive medical care for two-thirds of the 
population. But this is only one expression 
of mutual aid in practice. 

It has meant, first and foremost in these 
10 years of mass immigration, extending a 
helping hand to the newcomers to our shores, 
providing them with vocational training to 
fit them for their new lives and integrating 

. them into our society and culture by teach- 
ing them the reborn Hebrew language and 
making them feel at home in a new land. 

2 From these three principles of labor unity, 
creative initiative and mutual aid we have 
succeeded in building a society with two 
dominant characteristics. 

First of all, it is a democratic society. 
From the choice of workers’ committees in 
the shop to the selection of representatives 
in our national parliament, it is the ballot 
box that rules. Secondly, it is a society in 
which no one needs to feel left out. Despite 
the great differences in our origin, tradition 

» or outlook, we are one nation with unity 
of purpose. 

We have indeed enjoyed substantial aid 
from friends abroad, particularly in the 
United States. In American labor we have 
found a staunch supporter and friend. I 
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wishes that was adopted at the recent AFL- 
CIO convention as an expression of the ties 
of friendship and understanding that unite 
us. 

We have also enjoyed close ties of mutual 
confidence with other trade union move- 
ments of the free world. These are ex- 
pressed through our association with the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, that great bulwark of free and demo- 
cratic labor. 

In aid of the efforts of the ICFTU to 
foster the growth of democratic trade union- 
ism in the former colonial countries of 
Africa and Asia, we have ‘made a particular 
effort to develop a tie with those areas. We 
believe that our experience in the field of na- 
tional development may prove of value to 
underdeveloped countries. 

We have been hosts to trade unionists from 
many Afro-Asian nations, Moslem states in- 
cluded, who have come to study our institu- 
tions and programs. Recently a study mis- 
sion representing the Ghana Trades Union 
Congress, spent 3 months in Israel to see to 
what extent our methods would be suitable 
to their own struggle for national develop- 
ment. 

As we look forward to the next 10 years, 
we see continued struggle ahead. Over half 
our country is still a desert. To make it 
blossom as the rose will be our great national 
task in our second decade of statehood. 

We are still surrounded by a ring of Arab 
hostility, requiring us to continue to devote 
precious resources to the preservation of our 
national security. But we shall continue to 
build and create. We are armed with the 
surest weapon any nation ever possessed— 
confidence in ourselves and in our future. 





Executive Domination Over Tariff and 
Trade Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, before the debate and vote next 
week on the extension of reciprocal 
trade, I commend to the membership of 
the Congress, the following thought- 
provoking statement by Mr. O. R. Strack- 
bein: 

Excerpts From STATEMENT OF O. R. STRACK- 
BEIN, CHAIRMAN, THE NATIONWIDE COMMIT- 
TEE ON IMPORT-EXPORT POLICY, ON EXECUTIVE 
DOMINATION OvER TARIFF AND TRADE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, SUBMITTED TO THE Boccs SuB- 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN TRADE PoLicy oF 
THE House WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE, 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1957 


As more.and more industries began to feel 
the effects of the tariff reductions executed 
by the President through the medium of 
trade agreements. and as one after another 
industry tested the successive reassuring 
presidential statements (since 1934) that no 
domestic industry was to be jeopardized, 
and pondered repeated State Department 
protestations that all duty reductions were 
made only after adequate hearings and care- 
ful examination of the facts, and found both 
the presidential assurances and State De- 
partment protestations misleading, it soon 
became apparent that a qualitative change 
in our constitutional system, as it relates to 
the regulation of foreign commerce, had 
taken place. 

As successive escape clause cases were 


need only mention the resolution of good processed through the Tariff Commission 


a 


and it became increasingly clear that the 
President, dating from 1951, was rejecting a 
vast majority of the Tariff 

cases, including unanimous decisions (to. 
bacco pipes, silk scarves, lead and zine, 
ferrocerium, groundfish fillets, velveteen 
fabrics), it became obvious that the State 
Department, as principal administrator of 
our foreign relations, had effectively super- 
seded the Congress as the branch of the 
Government that regulated our foreign com- 
merce and administered tariff adjustments, 


This represented a transformation of 
power executed within Washington, D. c, 
without referendum, constitutional amend- 
ment or recourse to any of the known and 
recognized democratic processes. 


It became a wholly frustrating experience, 
with few exceptions, for industry and labor 
groups seeking relief from opressive import 
competition, to make representations to 
their elected representatives, to exhaust 
their supposed legislative remedies or to také 
their troubles to the executive departments 
that had to all intents and purposes replaced 
the Congress. 

The elected representatives were powerless, 
They had in one way or another been dis- 
possessed of their authority. This now lay 
elsewhere, diffused in various executive de. 
partments, offices, and agencies and, there- 
fore, became as difficult to identify and piece 
together as the scattered and broken bones 
of a prehistoric missing link. Thus there 
was substituted for the responsiveness of 
the legislator the elusiveness, the finely split 
but interlocking irresponsibilities and sub- 
lime helplessness of the bureaucrat who is 
caught in the mesh of a policy that he him- 
self perhaps helped fashion and would not 
in any case change if he could. 

7 + * - . 


It became clear that under the circum- 
stances such executive officials had only one 
characteristic recourse and that was know- 
ingly to offer fair words and sympathy t 
petitioning groups who sought their help; 
for the bureaucrat knew that he could not 
extricate himself from the policy mesh in 
which he found himself entangled even if 
in some improbable event he disagreed 
with it. 

Therefore, unless the petitioning group 
had a problem the solution of which could 
be found to lie within the lines of the gen- 
eral policy to which the executive was com- 
mitted, the bureaucrat was in fact help- 
less, unless indeed he aspired to a martyr'’s 
crown. Since there was no wish frontally 
to offend the people who appealed to him, 
lest slow political erosion set in, the bu- 
reaucrat made a show of sincere regret and 
offered a number of suggestions that he 
probably knew to be wholly sterile. 

* * * ~ * 


Depending upon the bureaucrat’s resource- 
fulness on the one hand and the degree of 
patience and faith of the petitioners on the 
other, this cat and mouse game might be 
good for 2 or 3 or 4 years. 

The bureaucrat’s supreme hope was that 
in the meantime the pressing group 
have gone broke, become cynically disillu- 
sioned, or that fate had been good to them 
and helped them out of their difficulty. 

* * .- * e 

The upshot is that the concentration of 
what is a legislative responsibility in the 
hands of the executive is in fact delivering 
power to those who cannot exercise it equi- 
tably except by accident or coincidence 4 
can use it only as an instrument in further- 
ance of an executive ‘policy. Only when the 
petitioner’s 
he hope for relief, uhless he is s t 
powerful to bargain against the life of the 
policy itself. ; 
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epeated experiences with executive ad- 
i eauation of the trade agreements pro- 
gram have deeply convinced the successively 
frustrated participants that under the escape 
clause or other instrumentalities, such as 
section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
or the national security clause, an industry 
er_branch of agriculture will not be extended 
relief from injurious import competition on 
the basis of the facts of the case and the 
criteria set forth in law but will be judged, 
either favorably or unfavorably, but gen- 
erally unfavorably by factors*that are no- 
where set forth in any written law. $ 
* . ~ * e 

The assumption invoked in support of the 
executive administration of the trade agree- 
ments program must be that the people of 
the United States are not competent to 
regulate their foreign commerce through 
Congress. ~ : 

a s s 2 s 

The executive duly began to make interna- 
tional relations the ultimate criterion of his 
disposal of Tariff Commission recommenda- 
tions under the escape clause. This was the 
infinite opening through which every con- 
gressional enactment on tariffs and trade 
could be scuttled. It was also the opening 
through which congressional authority was 
sent down the drain, 

That is why executive domination over 
tariff administration is the uppermost issue 
today in the formulation of foreign-trade 
policy by Congress. 

* * * ° * 

We have now come to the real question. 
What is wrong with executive domination 
of our foreign trade? Let us assume that 
the State Department-would say what it 
has not yet been bold enough to say: “We 
admit the allegation. What of it?” 


. * - * e 


It is unfortunate indeed that so many 
of the questions that go to the heart of 
the controversy cannot be answered by ref- 
erence to factual data. That very fact per- 
haps explains why the tariff issue has so 
long been a political issue in this eountry. 
Where mathematical or scientific certainty 
cannot be established differences of opinion 
will flourish and generally reflect diversity 
of interest. Policy determinations must be 
resolved on incomplete data and through 
judgments that in great part must stand 
on their own feet. Ultimate proof in sup- 
port of the position of either side is lacking. 

It is in this setting that executive con- 
trol takes away the interplay of forces that 
we look to in our system to assure a fair 
chance for all concerned. What the ex- 
ponents of executive control say in effect is 
that Congress in. policy matters cannot be 
trusted to stay put precisely because it has 
its ears to the ground, Yet it is for the 
very reason that Congress does listen to the 
voters that we can have a government of the 
People, by the people, for the people. 

: +. * + * 

Tn the ebb and flow of economic tides and 
the permutation of advantages that go with 
them, it will always come about that a pro- 


gram or line of action that may have looked . 


good to the people of this country yesterday 
may today confront us with a strangely un- 
welcome aspect. If the particular 

is based on legislation, the people can adapt 
themselves to the changed conditions, but 
only so long as the legislative channels are 
kept open, 

. ° * © e 


It is therefore precisely beeause there is 

no final answer to the question of tariff and 
Policy that it would be repugnant to 

the rules of the game and at the same time 
Polley’ seater Pt and inpulate one partioillar 
change delivering it to 

executive control; and Pi is what has been 
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happening and that is what is now under 
challenge in the tariff and trade controversy. 


On further reflection it becomes clear that 
even the trade-agreement procedures (in- 
cluding public hearings) in the long run 
were in any event of little moment, and 
mere window dressing at best, because in the 
end the President could backstop any throws 
that seemed to him to be heading outside 
the policy limits. 

. ® a o 

The permissive feature of the law under 
which the President had discretion not to 
accept the Commission’s recommendation 
(under the escape clause) was used as a door 
to walk away from any semblance of a tie 
to congressional power. The President has 
claimed the right to invoke considerations 
that do not appear in the law to support his 
rejection of Twriff Commission recommenda- 
tions; and has done so repeatedly. This 
means that the criteria laid down in the law 
(escape clause) becomes inoperative once a 
recommendation leaves the portals of the 
Commission. Since the Tariff Commission 
itself is an agency created by Congress to 
carry out certain aspects of tariff administra- 
tion, the authority of Congress also col- 
lapses once the Commission has finished its 
findings and recommendation. 

a a * ~ = 


Surely there are legitimate methods by 
which the regulation of our foreign com- 
merce and the adjtsstment of our tariffs can 
be correlated with the executive conduct of 
our foreign affairs without violating the Con- 
stitution or doing violence to the substantial 
guaranties contained in that document. 

Such correlation: does not call for either 
congressional abdication or transfer of 
authority to the executive under such broad 
terms that the executive can contrive the 
elimination of Congress from its legitimate 
field of control. It does call for an advisory 
liaison between the executive—i. e., the State 
Department—and the Congress; but the free- 
dom of Congress to accept or reject any ad- 
vice that might be tendered must be recog- 
nized as the ruling principle of the relation- 
ship. 

>. * * = * 

Elimination of the Presidential veto is vital 
to the restoration of congressional power. 
To retain this veto would be to foredoom all 
other efforts to break the executive domina- 
tion. It is this power of final review that 
enables the State Department through the 
President to frustrate the responsiveness of 
Congress to the people. It is this final power 
that makes a mockery of all intermediate 
procedures, such as conscientious hearings 
and investigations. It is also this final power 
that enforces the executive policy as dis- 
tinguished. from the legislative and puts all 
interested parties—the industries, the work- 
ers, the farmers, the owners of mines, plants 
or mills—into the palm of the Executive's 
hands and at the mercy of his predilections 
and those of.his advisers. 





The Visit of President Heuss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1958 
Mr. KEATING: Mr. Speaker, the 


United States was honored to welcome 
last year that great statesman of the free 


_crats under Mr. Ollenhauer. 
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world and architect of postwar Ger- 
many’s revival, Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer. This week we have been pleased 
to welcome another leader of our Ger- 
man~friends, Mr. Theodor Heuss, the 
President of the Federal Republic. 

It is significant that this is the first 
time the head of the German state has 
ever visited our country. This visit is a 
symbol of the close and friendly relations 
which have-developed between Germany 
and the United States in recent years. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
German-American relations have never 
been. better than they are now since the 
rise of the modern German state. These 
close bonds of friendship between the two 
nations are partciularly fitting in view 
of the many fine citizens of this country 
of German descent, who have contrib- 
uted so greatly to the building of our 
Nation. 

It seems fitting on this occasion to con- 
sider these changes in our foreign rela- 
tions and what has brought them about. 
It is also an appropriate moment at 
which to review the great developments 
which have taken place within Germany 
itself during the past decade. 

President Heuss has had an important 
part in this recent German history. 
Theodor Heuss has played the vital role 
of helping to unify the people of West 
Germany during these truly difficult 
days. Theirs has been the herculean 
task of rebuilding their war-shattered 
economy, finding a new position of re- 
spect and responsibility in a changed 
Europe, and building a new society along 
democratic lines. As leader of the Free 
Democratic Party, Mr. Heuss had the 
confidence of both Mr. Adenauer’s Chris- 
tian Democrats and the Social Demo- 
When the 
federal constitution was being drafted 
in the summer of 1949 it was Theodor 
Heuss who became known as the father 
of the Bonn Constitution, though he 
wittingly remarked he was, “not the fa- 
ther but the obstetrician.” His abilities 
as a political scientist, man of letters 
and respected humanitarian are widely 
renowned. These, plus the mediatory role 
of the political party which he led, soon 
made him a natural choice for the presi- 
dency of the new Federal Republic. In 
1949 he was elected on the second ballot 
for a 5-year term. But in 1954 when he 
was again chosen, it was with the unan- 
imous support of all parties in the Bun- 
destag._In his first acceptance speech, 
President Heuss stated his philosophy 
for the German future. He said that he 
believed his task to be that of influenc- 
ing Germany toward a national political 
life in which moderation and strong in- 
dividual liberties would serve to defend 
the country against a new dictatorship. 
Now in his 75th year, Mr. Heuss con- 
tinues to seek this goal. 

In the course of the last decade the 
President has seen his divided Nation 
move from the despair and hopelessness 
of military defeat and utter social col- 
lapse to become a sovereign independent 
state, the leading industrial power in 
Western Europe, a member of the NAT@ 
alliance, and the seat of a democratic 
government, Some have called this 
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complex of changes a miracle. It is a 
tribute to the energy, abilities, and per- 
severance of the German people and 
their leadership. But it is also a refliec- 
tion of the major revolution in interna- 
tional politics on the continent of 
Europe, and the new involvement of the 
United States and Europe in each 
other’s destiny. 

It is the basic policy of both Britain 
and the United States to stop any one 
power from dominating the great indus- 
trial continent of Europe. The threat 
today comes from the Soviet Union. 
Today, Germany is threatened just as 
France, Britain, and the other countries 
of Western Europe. ‘This is a revolution 
in European politics that has resulted in 
a variety of movements toward unity in 
Western Europe and its peacetime alli- 
ance with the United States. Germany 
is a part of these schemes for presenting 
a common front to Soviet aggression and 
building the economic cooperation that 
will guarantee Europe’s economic 
strength. Germany is a part of these 
developments because she needs Europe 
and Europe needs Germany. The 
United States and Germany are inevita- 
bly drawn together today, for the basic 
goals of United States foreign policy in 
Europe are to help Europe defend itself 
and help it build that economic unity 
which is the essential base for this de- 
fense. 

Shortly after World War II it became 
obvious that four-power cooperation was 
not possible in the occupation and re- 
building of Germany. The Soviet Union 
made it her primary goal to keep Ger- 
many’s economy in a permanently help- 
less condition and forever prevent a uni- 
fication of the whole German nation. 
Eventually, as we all know, the three 
Western occupation powers, the United 
States, Britain, and France brought 
their zones of Germany into close eco- 
nomic integration. But this was only 
after Russia had made it clear that all 
cooperation was impossible. In April 
1946 the United States formally offered 
the Soviet Union a 4-power treaty de- 
signed to keep Germany demilitarized 
for 25 years. If Russia had really feared 
some future German aggression in East- 
ern Europe this treaty would have given 
her all the security she could have 
asked. Later the United States was 
willing to extend the guaranty to 40 
years. Still the Soviets refused. This 
made it crystal clear that Russia was 
not willing to see Germany united and 
rebuilt under any circumstances, unless 
of course, she were added to the group 
of Soviet satellites. In the Hungarian 
revolution to throw off Soviet domina- 
tion she used East Germany as the base 
for the Red armies sent to quell the 
freedom fighters. East Germany. has 
emerged as a key Russian base of opera- 
tions from which she will seek to pre- 
vent any further revolts in the satellite 
empire. The Soviet price for German 
reunification now seems to be the reten- 
tion of the Communist system in East 
Germany and calling a halt to free en- 
terprise in West Germany. 

Russia has constantly sought to dis- 
lodge the United States, Britain, and 
France even from those parts of Ger- 

Jmany which they were occupying. This 
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would have opened the door to Russian 
control of Germany. The most blatant 
example of this, but by no means the only 
one, was the Berlin blockade of 1948 
and 1949. Russia cut off all transit be- 
tween the 4-power-occupied city of Ber- 
lin and the 3 western zones of Germany, 
which were separated from Berlin by 
the Russian zone. It would seem the 
free world-had no choice but to evacu- 
ate Berlin to the Communists or assume 
the onus for a major war in Europe. 
Both were unthinkable. The answer 
was found in the dramatic Berlin air- 
lift by which the people of that city 
were supplied with the necessities of 
life—coal, food, medicines, and cloth- 
ing—throughout the bitter winter of 
1948-49. 

That, one might say, was the final 
straw that demonstrated unmistakably 
to the world that Russia,would refuse 
to permit the unification of Germany. 
Unless military occupation was to con- 
tinue indefinitely it would be necessary 
for the western powers to end their con- 
trol without the Soviets doing likewise 
and for the Germans themselves to form 
an independent government that would 
at least exercise sovereignty in the three 
western zones. This was done and the 
German Federal Republic, with its cap- 
ital at Bonn, began functioning in the 
fall of 1949. 

The federal republic could not remain 
neutral but had to cast her lot with the 
free world if she was to attain a suffi- 
cient degree of security against the pos- 
sibilities of Soviet aggression. Soviet 
obstructionism in Germany was one of 
the main reasons for the steps toward 
security which were taken by the free 
world beginning with the Marshall plan 
in 1947, and continuing with the Brus- 
sels pact in 1948, the North Atlantic 
Treaty in 1949, and the United States 
program of military assistance. When 
the Soviet Union exploded the atomic 
bomb in 1949 and the Korean war began 
the following year the period of slow 
European mobilization ended. “The 
American atomic monopoly had ended. 
The possibility of Soviet aggression in 
Europe became a distinct reality in the 
minds of many. It seemed that the tre- 
mendous economic might of Germany, 
and her manpower too, had to be added 
to the NATO alliance for her own secu- 
rity and to share with the NATO part- 
ners the heavy burden of defending 
Europe. Germany’s entrance into NATO 
in 1955 was a historic occasion. Beyond 
the mere addition of her admitted great 
strength, it marked the participation of 
Germany in a defensive military alliance 
with her former enemies. But Ger- 
many’s NATO membership was merely 
putting on paper the actual situation 
that existed. That is, it put in writing 
the fact that Germany needed the free 
world and the free world needed Ger- 
many. 

Germany has proven herself to be a 
responsible member of the European 
community in other ways as well. She 
has joined the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation set up, to 
administer the Marshall plan but which 
has continued to facilitate European co- 
operation. Likewise the German Fed- 
eral Republic is a member of the Council 
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of Europe, the European Coal and Stee] 
Community, the newly formed European 
common market, and Euratom. Each of 
these organizations has served the pur. 
pose of helping Europe to help itself by 
eliminating unnecessary economic con. 
flicts, pooling resources, and develop- 
ment of joint research projects. 

The 1956 agreement by which the Saar 
territory was returned to’Germany was 
a big step foward in improving Ger. 
many’s relations with France. The Saar 
became a political part of Germany Jan- 
uary 1, 1957, and will become economi- 
cally integrated by 1960. At the same 
time, France’s needs for Saar coal to 
burn in the steel mills of Lorfaine have 
been provided for. ‘Three years have 
been allowed for the transition from 
French to.German economic control over 
the Saar, thus easing the burdens upon 
France. Finally, Germany showed her 
willingness’ to resolve touchy problems 
between herself and France by agreeing 
to France’s request for the canalization 
of the Moselle River. This will enable. 


_ Prance to effect a great saving in ship- 


ping costs. 

The German economy has made 
lengthy strides since the founding of the 
federal republic so that today it is the 
leading industrial nation in Western 
Europe. It has far surpassed the pro- 
duction of prewar Germany. 

The federal republic’s prospects for 
1958 are for another year of full employ- 
ment, rising living standards and gen- 
eral prosperity, despite some possible re- 
duetions in exports. Germany has 
concentrated upon the reconstruction of 
old and the erection of new productive 
facilities. It has worked hard to expand 
its foreign trade. Today Germany is 
the world’s fourth greatest industrial 
producer and in the last half of 1957 
surpassed Britain in volume of exports, 
to become the world’s second greatest 
trading nation. This is all the more 
impressive when we stop to realize that 
the federal republic is only half the size ~ 
of prewar Germany and has only two- 
thirds of its former population. And 
Germany has been fortunate in possess- 
ing sufficient resources that it has been 
able to make these great strides with the 
nearest European approach to a free 
enterprise economy. 

Economic ties between the United 
States and Germany have been increas- 
ing in recent years. This is especially 
true of the heavy industries that under- 
took intensive collaboration in 1956. 
This, however, is not a repeat of the 
prewar cartels. The New York Times 
reported that the main features of the 
current resumption of collaboration are 
participation in construction projects in 
Asia, South America, and Germany; 
exchange of technical information and 
the purchase of German machinery and 
mechanical products by United States 


concerns for their foreign contracts. — 


This last is in addition to the maximum 


use of United States capacity and is the 
equip- ~ 


result of the search for additional : 
ment. The West German machine con- 
struction industry is the greatest 7 


Europe today. and second in the mr j 


only to that of the United States. 
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There is more besides these signs of 
economic cooperation, our large trade 
with Germany and the strategic reasons 
for United States alliance with Germany 
in NATO. The growth of democracy in 
the federal republic has greatly increased 
the warmth of popular feeling toward 
Germany among Americans of all walks 


e, 
Fone Soviet creation of the satellite 
government of East Germany and the 
tyranny practiced there under the label 
of communism has eliminated its appeal 
for anyone in the federal republic. Both 
the Christian Democrats and the Social 
Democratic party, the two leading polit- 


ical parties in Germany today are thor- 


oughly opposed to communism. And in 
East Germany, the peoples republic has 
no popular support. The millions of ref- 
ugees from Soviet oppression that have 
streamed into West Germany and the 
free world have increased the German 
opposition to communism.- In addition 
to this, competent authorities on Ger- 
man affairs seem to feel the chances for 
the continued growth of real democracy 
in the German Republic are the best in 
all German history. This is so despite 
the deep problems of developing demo- 
cratic participation in government after 
more than a decade of Hitlerian totali- 
tarianism. 

Today the German Federal Republic 
is finding its place in a Western Europe 
that is beginning to build the framework 
of economic cooperation and unity for 
mutual strength. Germany is a member 
of the free world. It is also a member 
of the principal defensive alliance, the 
North Atlantic Treaty and is moving to- 
ward the development of its own armed 
forces that it may exercise its proper role 
of importance in NATO and the defense 
of Europe. Today Germans and Ameri- 
cans of all political parties find them- 
selves close allies. The bases of that 
alliance are firm and will continue. It 
is therefore a great pleasure for the 
American people to be host to President 
Heuss of the federal republic. We wel- 
come him in the spirit of friendship and 
goodwill, 


- 





Judge-Made Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ord, I include the following editorial: 

JUDGE-MabDE Law . 

The security of the United States is not 
going to stand or fall on the Supreme 
Court's ruling in the casé of Frank Bonetti. 


_The ruling does have a bearing, however, on 


the matter of “judicial lawmaking. 

Bonetti first came to the United States 
88 an alien in 1928. He joined the Com- 
munist Party in 1932 and remained a mem- 
ber until the end of 1986. In 1987 he left 
this country, aband. 
dence here, to fight with the Spanish 


lican Army. He returned in 1938. Subse- 
quently, deportation = were 
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1950 statute by becoming a Communist after 
“entering” the United States. 

The essential question as seen by the court 
majority was which “entry” was controlling— 
the entry in 1923 or the en in 1938. If 
the former, he was deportable; if the latter, 
he was not. Six of the judges, interpreting 
what they called the “cloudy” provisions of 
the law, said that on the facts of this case 
the 1938 entry was controlling and that 
Bonetti could not be deported. 

We do not think it makes any difference, 
as far as the national security is concerned, 
whether Bonetti stays or goes. And it cer- 
tainly is more merciful to let him stay. But 
this does not dispose of the dissenting opin- 
ion, written by Justice Clark and concurred 
in by Justices Frankfurter and Harlan. 

They thought that the intent of Congress 
was quite clear and that Bonetti should have 
been deported. In effect, they said, the ma- 
jority opinion avoided this result by writing 
the word “last” (entry) into the statute. 
And Justice Clark, speaking for himself and 
his fellow dissenters, added: “I would not so 
amend the statute in disregard of the long 
and uniform judicial, legislative and admin- 
istrative history whereby ‘entry’ has acquired 
a definitive, technical gloss, to wit, its ordi- 
nary meaning and nothing more or less.. 

In short, the court majority is accused of 
judicial lawmaking. And the accusation is 
put forward, not by some politicians trying 
to discredit the court, but by one-third of 
the court’s own membership. 





ICA Procurement Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 15, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the. Recorp, 
I wish to include letters received from 
members of the administration by Mr. 
Kenneth W. Marriner, of Marriner & 
Co., Inc., Lawrence, Mass., concerning 
the worldwide procurement policy of 
ICA. 

MaRRINER & Co., INC., 
Lawrence, Muss., June 3, 1958. 
The Honorable THomas J. LANE, 
Congress of the United States, 
House Of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. LANE: With.further reference to 
your letter of May 20 in which you kindly 
replied to my strong feeling that all foreign- 
aid money should be earmarked for pur- 
chasing United States made goods, I am en- 
closing photostats of two letters I have re- 
ceived from important members of the ad- 
ministration—the Honorable Sherman Adams 

_ and the Honorable Sinclair Weeks, Secretary 
of Commerce—from which it is quite ap- 
parent that the administration has no in- 
tention of changing the present procedure; 
namely, to allow foreign-aid money to be 
spent by the recipients wherever they please. 

I hope you will strongly protest this un- 
fair procedure, especially at the present time 
when so many of our own industries are 
running on short time. 

Yours sincerely, 
KENNETH W. MARRINER. 


Tue Waite Howse, 
Washington, May 27, 1958. 


Dear Me. Marriner: I appreciate the con- 
_@erm expressed in your letter in respect to 
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the worldwids procurement policy of ICA 
whereby dollars have been made available te 
Pakistan for the purchase of wool tops un- 
der worldwide competitive bidding. 

To require that foreign aid be spent on 
merchandise purchased in the United States 
would call for invoking a provision oi sec- 
tion 510 of the Mutual Security Act. This 
matter has received serious consideration 
within the executive branch. In a recent 
letter to Senator WaTKINs, which I am en- 
closing for your information, the President 
stated: 

“Now, as I have said many times, I stand 
willing to take any measures necessary if I 
am assured that in so doing they will relieve 
the distress of any segment of our economy. 
At least for the moment, however, I do not 
believe that the invoking of section 510 
would produce benefits either dramatic or 
substantial enough to warrant our accepting 
the atendant disadvantages both in terms 
of ultimate economic impact here at home 
and in terms of conflict with our foreign 
policy objective.” 

The Governments of Pakistan and the 
United States have determined that the use 
of mutual-security funds to finance wool 
tops furthers the mutual-assistance program 
between the two countries. The private mills 
receiving the wool are required to pay for 
the wool in local currency. To require that 
these mills buy wool tops from the United 
States at prices above world levels would 
place an undue burden on those private en- 
terprises. They would likely be unwilling 
and unable to pay these prices and remain 
in a competitive position in the local wool 
textile market. Wool mills, if competitively 
supplied with raw material, can contribute 
to the economic development of Pakistan. 
Should procurement of wool tops restricted 
to United States origin under mutual assist- 
ance result in the mills not buying this 
commodity, assistance to Pakistan would 
have to be in other commodities, possibly 
to less advantage to both Pakistan and the 
United States. An alternative would be for 
the Government of Pakistan to subsidize the 
wool imports which in turn would reduce 
the effectiveness of United States aid by cre- 
ating further budgetary problems. 

Accordingly, we believe that any benefits 
derived in the United States by restricting 
the source of wool tops would be more than 
offset by disadvantages to our assistance pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely, 
SHERMAN ADAMS. 





THE Wurre Howse, 
Washington, March 18, 1958. 
The Honorable ArtHur V, WATKINS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ARTHUR: I appreciated your Febru- 
ary 27 letter proposing that section 510 of 
the Mutual Security Act be invoked to help 
stimulate the Nation’s economy at this time. 

I have talked this possibility over with a 
number of responsible officials and have con- 
sidered it seriously. A study of procurement 
in foreign countries over the last few years 
indicates rather clearly that even if all pro- 
curement financed by the International Co- 
operation Administration had been limited 
to the United States, it could scarcely have 
made any significant increase in the overall 
levels of United States business activity. In 
order that you may judge the magnitude of 
these purchases in relation to the total bus- 
iness of the industries concerned, I have 
asked Mr. Smith, the Director of ICA, te 
send you full information on this subject. 

There is another point which is frequently 
overlooked or not wholly understood, but 
which convinces me that the invoking of re- 
strictions on procurement under the mutual 
security program at this time would likely 
have repercussions which would intensify 
rather than relfeye, or at least fail to ease, 
the very problem it is intended to resolve, 
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It is simply this. United States dollars ex- 
pended under the program, even when pro- 
curement is made abroad, ultimately pour 
back into the United States economy to pur- 
chase other goods and services. If by re- 
stricting procurement to the States we cut 
off or sharply reduce the dollar earnings of 
foreign suppliers, even for 2 short period of 
time, we can anticipate that a corresponding 
reduction in purchases of all United States 
products from abroad will certainly follow. 
Thus, we should soon realize that the step 
we had taken had merely compounded our 
problem. 

As I have publicly stated time and again, 
well over three-fourths of our mutual secu- 
rity procurement dollars are spent not abroad 
but right here in the United States, with 
only a small fraction of the total spent over- 
seas before it too returns to the United 
States as foreign purchases of United States 
products. Hundreds of thousands of our 
citizens today owe their jobs directly or 
indirectly to this program, a factor that de- 
serves careful attention in the present eco- 
nomic climate of America. 

Now, as I have said many times, I stand 
willing to take any measures necessary if 
I am assured that in so doing they will re- 
lieve the distress of any segment of our econ- 
omy. At least for the moment, however, I 
do not believe that the invoking of section 
510 would produce benefits either dramatic 
or substantial enough to warrant our ac- 
cepting the attendant disadvantages both 
in terms of ultimate economic impact here 
at home and in terms of conflict with our 
foreign policy objectives, 

With warm regard, 

Sincerely yours, 
DwiGHT D. EISENHOWER. 





THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, May 31, 1958. 
Mr. KENNETH W. MARRINER, 
Marriner & Co., Inc., 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Deak Ken: Thank you for your letter of 
May 15 about the ICA-financed procurement 
of wool tops for Pakistan. 

The problem you pose is indeed a difficult 
one. You are aware that the so-called world- 
wide procurement policy is set forth in the 
basic mutual security statute. From the 
point of view of the purposes of that act, 
the worldwide procurement policy makes 
considerable sense in terms of getting the 
most mileage out of the dollars made avail- 
able under the program. 

The Department of Commerce has been 
actively involved in assuring that under this 
policy United States suppliers are given equal 
opportunity to participate in ICA-financed 
dollar procurement. A summary of ICA pro- 
curement policy issued last September states 
as follows: 

The procurement policy of ICA is gen- 
erally known as a worldwide procurement 
policy, meaning that, with certain excep- 
tions, procurement for foreign economic as- 
sistance should be the lowest free-world 
cost. The policy also requires that United 
States producers and suppliers should have 
equal opportunity to participate in dollar 

| procurement and should not be excluded 
by the terms or the specifications for pro- 
curement. It also provides that proposals 
should be measured not on the basis of 
‘price alone, but that relevant factors other 
than price, e. g., quality, delivery dates, 
etc., should also be considered. It is fur- 
ther provided that no contract over $5,000 
shall be made until the Office of Small Busi- 
ness of ICA has had opportunity to make 
known to interested American suppliers that 
purchases are considered. ‘ 

I realize that in the particular case to 
which you refer, the wool top makers in 
Australia or other foreign countriés are 
Probably in a position to underbid Ameri- 
can producers. I do believe, however, that 
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on an across-the-board basis, and in terms of 
the purposes of our mutual security pro- 
gram, the worldwide procurement policy is 
justified. ; 
With all best wishes. 
Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 





The Young Farmer in a Changing World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have recently had occasion to see and 
read the prizewinning district FFA 
speech of Mr. Cagle Kendrick, of Strat- 
ford, Tex. Cagle is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kenneth Kendrick, of Stratford, 
and he is a senior at Stratford (Tex.) 
High School. His father, Mr. Kenneth 
Kendrick, is~- remembered by several 
Members of this body as the former 
president of the National Association of 
Wheat Growers. 

Because of Cagle’s thoughtful ap- 
proach to his subject, The Young Farmer 
in a Changing World, and the vision en- 
compassed therein, I request unanimous 
consent to insert herein the referenced 
speech that all Members may have the 
benefit of this young Texas Future 
Farmer’s studied viewpoint. 

The address follows: 

THe YOUNG FARMER IN A CHANGING WORLD 


(Speech delivered by Cagle Kendrick, April 
1958, FFA district winner) 

There was a small band of men and women 
on a little ship, sailing toward an unknown 
future, an unknown land, a land where they 
dreamed of building a new and freer life. 
The small ship crawled slowly along the un- 
predictable sea, wallowed in its calms, and 
was nearly smashed by storms. To the cou- 
rageous little band the possibility of reaching 
the new land must have seemed remote. The 
future must have at times seemed dark, and 
the days through which they were living, 
bitter with uncertainty and hardship. 

They faced their hardships, they didn’t give 
up, and they did reach the new land, and 
their descendants conquered a continent and 
built a civilization. 

This was more than 300 years ago, and the 
circumstances are different today. Yet we 
who inherit what these people won are also 
on a journey toward an unknown future. 
To us, too, the future at times seems dark, 
and the days through which we are living 
filled with uncertainty and hardship. We, 
too, have dreams that at times seem impos- 
sible. ; 

Today thousands of future farmers of 
America are facing an unknown future, a 
future which has been made uncertain by 
the vast changes that have taken place in 
the American agricultural picture. We be- 
ginners in agriculture face quite a different 
situation than our fathers did. The geo- 
graphic frontier in America is gone. No 
longer can a young man go West and stake 
out his claim. Most of our fathers remember 
the ‘old three-rung agricultural ladder for 


rent a place, and eventually get enough 
money together to take the plunge to farm 
ownership. Today the bottom two rungs of 








farming ambitions had only to secure a team 
of mules, a cultivator, a planter, a milk cow, 
and a sow, and he was in business. There 


return to the farm. But who could blame 
them, for the farmer of that day was 4 
“clodhepper.” People felt that farmers 
should not expect modern conveniences; 
needed very little education; needed few 
clothes, except a couple of pairs of overalls 
and a shirt or two; seldom went to town; 
lived off his garden, together with cornbread, 
sowbelly, and ‘lasses. Farmers were just not 
supposed to live as well as other people. 

That situation is rapidly changing today, 
Many of our farmers now are graduates of 
agricultural colleges, and nearly all of them 
are high-school graduates. Farmers today 
are semiexperts in fields such as soil and 
water management, marketing problems, 
long range weather statistics, agricultural 
economics, and many other fields. Many 
farm young people who are without this 
specialized training today are migrating to 
the cities to work in industry. In fact, one 
half of all our farm youth of today leave the 
farms for other employment. 

For the past 2 decades, many farm leaders 
have cautiously watched what some believe 
to be a very dangerous trend, the trend to- 
ward larger farms, fewer farm operators, and 
less opportunity to become established in 
farming. According to a recent article in 
the Texas Future Farmer, the number of 
farm operators has decreased 30 percent 
since 1940, and the number of farms have 
decreased from 6 million in 1940 to 4.8 mil- 
lion in 1954. The size of the average Texas 
farm increased from 329 acres to 498 acres 
during this same period. This makes me 
wonder where the millions of young Ameri- 
can farm boys will fit into the agricultural 
picture of the future. It is quite evident 
that there will not be room in the field of 
agricultural production for all who have am- 
bitions of becoming a farm or ranch oper- 
ator. If the picture seems gloomy today, 
what about the future? Today, each Amer- 
ican farmer produces enough food and fiber 
for 20 persons, while in 1940 his production 
know-how only fed and clothed 10 persons. 
Science and technology have made great ad- 
vances in the past 2:decades. In the last 40 
years, we have increased our agricultural 
output by 75 percent on roughly the same 
acreage, and with 2%, million fewer farm 
workers. Even in the short period since the 
Second World War, our farmers in America 
have increased their total production by 47 
percent with no increase in acres, and with 
1% million fewer farm workers. There 
seems to be no limit to the new and fasci- 
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cials, such as our Texas Education Agency 
and our local school boards, change the cur- 
riculum of our schools, and not offer agri- 
culture? Should we as farm youth divert 
our interests toward other fields, and leave 
the study of agriculture to the select few 
who will be farm owners? Definitely not. 
Our agricultural future is bright; never be- 
fore in history has there been a greater need 
for ambitious, intelligent young men in the 
field of agriculture. 

If we are to fully understand and work 
toward a solution of the agricultural prob- 
lems of today and tomorrow, we must look 
at the total agriculture industry, and not 
farming and ranching by itself. 

Today, there are three closely related seg- 
ments of our agricultural industry: (1) 
producers of agricultural products, (2) sup- 
pliers of machinery and other equipment to 
the producers, and (3) processors and dis- 
tributors of farm and ranch commodities, 
These three segments of the agricultural 
industry are today known as agribusiness. 
Approximately 40 percent of our Nation’s 
population derive their livelihood from the 
agricultural industry. However, significant 
changes are taking place within this indus- 
try. More and more activities once per- 
formed on the farm are now being performed 
by the suppliers to agricultural producers 
and the processors and distributors of agri- 
cultural products. For example, in 1940 
about 34 percent of our population were 
farmers and ranchers, while 11 percent were 
suppliers and processors of farm and ranch 
commodities. Today, only about 12 percent 
of our population are farmers and ranchers, 
while 27 percent are working in the new 
field, agribusiness. This trend of shifting’ 
activities from the producers to other groups 
is expected to continue. Young men with a 
farm or ranch background are urgently 
needed in the business of supplying products 
to the producers. 

Many people have the opinion that the 
road ahead for agriculture is a rocky one, 
and the signposts indicate this to be true 
unless young men interested in some phase 
of agribusiness, such as-farm management, 
elevator management, machinery salesman, 
commercial-feeder operations, and many 
others plan their careers carefully. 

The successful agriculturist of the future 
must be better educated for the special 
fields in which he chooses to work. We can 
no longer go west and stake out our claim, 
but our opportunities for success are just 
as great as they were for our grandfathers, 
if we will read the signs correctly. 





A Foundation To Build On 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a large number of foundations 
formed in recent years endowed with 
ong wealth. Many of these founda- 
ons apparently have set out to remake 
zens nold the way of life of the citi- 
country. 
of them want to socialise ad notin 
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an editorial commenting on this new 
foundation. 
The editorial is as follows: 
A FouNDATION To BuItp ON 


Ironically, much of the wealth accumu- 
lated long ago in the building of America, 
in recent years has come into the hands of 
dubious propagandists who would tear down 
the very structure of free enterprise their 
patrons erected. 

A handful of enormously wealthy founda- 
tions have supported legions of wreckers. 
Therefore, it is heartening to see a smaller 
foundation launch, in a modest way, a con-» 
structive effort that is long overdue. 

The May issue of the Council for Basic 
Education Bulletin reports that the Relm 
Foundation, of Ann Arbor, Mich., has granted 
the council up to $34,000 to organize a study 
that may repair some of the damage to Amer- 
ican education caused by the foundation . 
giants. The purpose of the study will be to 
give parents and school people -a guide by 
which they may measure the accomplish- 
ments of high school graduates. 

This basic curriculum study is expected 
to result in the production of a handbook, 
for laymen and schoolmen alike, defining 
academic standards in @éight basic areas— 
English, history, foreign languages, geogra- 
phy, mathematics, biology, chemistry, and 
physics. 

For the first time in the history of modern 
American education, according to the Bul- 
letin, scholars representing all the basic dis- 
ciplines will work together to write a coher- 
ent statement of what intellectual accom- 
plishments should be expected of students 
after 12 years of schooling. 

Such a statement, widely distributed, 
would help keep the apostles of life adjust- 
ment off balance. Today, there are signs 
that they are rallying their forces for an all- 
out counterattack against post-sputnik cri- 
tics of soft education. But their maneuvers 
would fail, dismally, if Mrs. Smith came to 
the schoolhouse armed with a copy of the 
council’s statement and prepared to cite 
chapter and verse of Johnny’s shortcomings 
in math. With sound, authoritative voices 
echoing her own, Mrs. Smith could not easily 
be dismissed as an enemy of the public 
schools. 

Though a comparatively small trust, the 
Relm Foundation stands to make a great 
contribution to the cause of basic educa- 
tion. From the modest base of financial 
support provided by the foundation, scholars 
assembled by the council may raise a work 
of enduring importance, giving parents and 
conscientious educators the first trustworthy 
touchstone with which to test our educa- 
tional mettle. 





Foreign Trade Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


Or PENNSYLVANIA 
{N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Communist-inspired attacks 
on Vice President Nixon during his re- 
cent South American trip have provided 
additional ammunition for those who 
believe that the only way we can win 
friends is to buy them at the expense 
of the American taxpayer or to sacrifice 
the jobs of American workers. 

On May 27 the Committee on Foreign 
Trade Education, Inc., addressed a letter 
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to every Member of the Congress in which 
it blames the anti-American outbursts 
of which the Vice President was recently 
the butt on resentment or apprehension 
over United States foreign trade policies. 
The ridiculous nature of such a charge 
is revealed by Department of Commerce 
statistics relating to foreign trade with 
our Latin. American neighbors. The 
Compendium of Papers on United States 
Foreign Trade Policy of the Committee 
on Ways and Means includes a report 
prepared by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce entitled “Recent De- 
velopments in United States Foreign 
Trade.” This report shows that Latin 
America supplies approximately 30 per- 
cent of all United States imports. It 
states: 

The most important individual country 
sources of foreign supplies to the United 
States in 1956 apart from Canada were Brazil, 
the United Kingdom, and Venezuela, each 
with between 514 and 6 percent of the United 
States market. 


The most violent outbursts against 
Vice President Nixon occurred in Vene- 
zuela. In view of the substantial volume 
of trade which is carried on between 
Venezuela and the United States, I find 
it difficult to ascribe the anti-American 
demonstrations to our trade policies. In 
fact, the leaders of Venezuela themselves 
make no such charge. Further, I might 
point out that many major Latin Ameri- 
can exports, including coffee, cocoa, 
bananas, and certain minerals are on 
the United States free list. 

The Committee on Foreign Trade Edu- 
cation, Inc., is. the group which makes 
the annual Cordell Hull award. It is 
completely dedicated to free trade. The. 
most recent recipient of this award, 
Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce, recommended 
that we abandon all tariffs and dissolve 
the United States Tariff Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no quarrel with 
the right of anyone to advocate free 
trade, but it is intellectually dishonest 
to link the obviously Communist-inspired 
anti-American disorders in South Amer- 
ica to our foreign trade policies. 

So that all readers of the REcorp may 
see the extent to which proponents of 
free trade are willing to jeopardize our 
foreign relations by inviting criticism 
of United States policies, I am including 
the letter to which I referred above as a 
part of this extension of my remarks: 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
TRADE EDUCATION, INC., 
New York, N. Y., May 27, 1958. 
To the Members of the United States House 
of Representatives. 

HONORABLE Sirs: It is clear that one 
major cause of the anti-American outbursts 
of which the Vice President was recently 
the butt is resentment or apprehensior over 
United States foreign-trade policies. You 
have seen figures proving that even the 
United States economy as a whole would 
be damaged more than helped by protec-, 
tionist policies. The damage to many of 
our friends and allies would be acutely 
greater. It is to this latter proposition 
that this letter is directed. 

To partially assess the damage that 
would result to our allies from. abandon- 
ment or curtailment of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, the Committee on Foreign Trade 
Education, Inc., has written to selected 
leading newspapers in various European and 
Asian countries soliciting their views as to 
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the effect upon (1) their foreign trade; and 
(2) their foreign-trade policy which would 
result if the act were not extended, or if it 
is extended for less than 5 years, or if it 
is burdened with amendments increasing 
barriers to imports. 

We received excellent response to our 
letter and we now wish to present to the 
Members of Congress the views of these 
countries. 

A general summary of the opinions we 
received is given in this letter and a sum- 
mary of each letter is given in the enclosed 
tabulation. We shall be happy to supply 
copies of the letters in full upon request. 

Without exception all the replies stated 
that the economic and political leaders as 
well as the businessmen in the respective 
countries would be greatly distressed if the 
United States either failed to extend the act 
or increased restrictions'on imports. Such 
@ condition would raise serious doubts 
about the future possibilities of exports to 
and (due to failure to earn dollars) im- 
ports from the United States, and indeed 
might force many nations of the free world 
to look elsewhere for expanding markets. 
The effect of a more protectionist attitude 
on our part would, it was felt by all, have 
damaging results that would vitally affect 
the leadership position of the United States 
in the free world. Furthermore, the failure 
to pursue a liberal reciprocal trade policy 
will increase the uncertainty of trading 
with America. This uncertainty is the 
major complaint of foreign-business men 
about our trade policy. However, all these 
foreign-business men desperately want to 
trade with the United States, and it should 
be our policy to encourage them to to so. 

The Committee on Foreign Trade Educa- 
tion, Inc., believes that the United States 
can ill afford to create barriers which dis- 
courage other nations from selling to and 
buying from us. As the President has said, 
the envy of equals is the lot of the greatest, 
richest and strongest. It therefore Dbe- 
hooves the greatest, richest and strongest to 
exert special care not to initiate policies 
of selfish, and very dubious, advantage to 
itself, and of clear and disproportionate 
harm to others. We urge careful considera- 
tion of the effect upon other nations of the 
world, and therefore upon ourselves, in the 
formulation of United States foreign-trade 
policy. 

Sincerely yours, 
WARREN R. Dwyer, Chairman. 





A Shocking Experience and a Heartfelt 
Appeal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, a deeply mov- 
ing letter with an appeal that could come 
only from the heart of the author ap- 
peared recently in the columns of the 
Canton (Onio), Repository. I hope that 
all of the subscribers to that newspaper 
took time to read and ponder it. It is 
a sermon in miniature, containing a mes- 
sage of importance to us all. With the 
hope that it may be widely read, I in- 
clude it as part of my remarks, as follows: 


A SHOCKING EXPERIENCE AND A HEARTFELT. 


APPEAL 


Today was a day like all days for me—very 
busy. But as the day began “to end, I had 
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a shocking experience, and I gained wisdom 
by it. 

Today, a very small boy, about 4 years old, 
called me a “nigger.” I have no hard feeling 
for him. He is a little child. 

But I do have a hard feeling for grownups 
who teach little children so badly. My chil- 
dren asked me why white people are white, 
I didn’t tell them anything wrong. 

I told them God made all people, and He 
made them in all colors, not because he 
meant any of His people to feel or to be 
inferior, but because His people are like the 
flowers; they come in assorted sizes and 
colors. . 

I think there is nothing with more beauty 
than a flower, or a friendly person who loves 
his fellowman, regardless of race, creed, or 
color. 

The Negro has had not even a small taste 
of heaven on earth. If there aren’t two 
heavens, a white heaven and a _ colored 
heaven, some Negroes would prefer hell. I 
think it would be easier to bear. At least in 
hell you would know what you are dealing 
with. 

In World War II, I was very young—too 
young to know. But my husband was in the 
war, and my brother-in-law and father-in- 
law. But with the feeling I have now, I 
could not allow any of my family to go to 
war with my blessing, because one fights for 
freedom and justice and what I am getting 
is a poor excuse. Why fight for justice when 
you cannot see any justice? Why fight for 
freedom when there is no freedom to be had? 

My grandfather and his father before him 
were slaves. They slaved for white people 
so they could prosper and relax and use 
their brains for better things. They used 
them to find a reason to think they are bet- 
ter than colored people, because they are 
white. 

But why is the color white so important 
if you have life in your body and feeling and 
if you mean well toward men? That and 
oniy that makes a man or woman important 
because only then does he have a good heart. 
In the Bible, it says that what you do unto 
the least of my people you also do unto me. 
Because I am black, a lot of white people 
have made me the least—and may God 
help them. 

I have children, wonderful children. They 
are so sweet and unconcerned. Do white 
people have to let them know that because 
they are colored they are inferior? I loye 
them, but I would wish them dead before 
they had to go through a Little Rock experi- 
ence. I think Jews, Greeks, and Italians also 
are exposed to white supremacy. 

Somewhere, some place, it has to stop. 
Why should we spend money to send truth 
abroad and lie and mistreat one another 
here? As long as one person who is white 
and can understand this reads it, I think I 
may have helped to show how a Negro feels, 

Mrs. WILLIAM E. Gorpon. 





United States Economic Aid to Russia 
Next? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the able 
editorial staff of the Cleveland News 


points up succinctly the ridiculous ex- 


tremes to which our foreign-aid program 
had deviated from its original purpose 
to assist in the rehabilitation of devas- 
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tated areas of war-torn Europe; to stop 
the spread of communism; to prevent 
the takeover and occupation by the Rus. 
sian Communists of free and independ. 
ent nations and to preserve the rights of 
individual freedom and liberty to the 
people of those countries who are chal. 
lenged by the aggressive tactics of the 
Russian Communists, and to win back 
freedom and individual liberty for the 
people of the countries which the Rus- 
sian Communists enslaved by their 
illegal takeover and occupation. What 
do we find now? The Eisenhower ad. 
ministration, in effect, is asking Con- 
gress to support communism. The 
Eisenhower administration supports the 
insidious philosophy that by helping 
Communist regimes which were imposed 
against the will of the people by the Rus- 
sian despots in the Kremlin, we are help- 
ing the people who, under comm 

are advancing toward freedom. Under 
leave obtained, I insert the editorial 
which appeared in the June 2 issue of 
the Cleveland News, as follows: 
UNITED STATES ECONOMIC AID To Russia Next? 

Senate Republican leader Wrumam P., 
EKNOWLAND asks a good question: “Is the 
United States going to give economic aid to 
Russia next?” 

Will somebody on the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee please answer it? 

The Senator asked the question in an-- 
nouncing he -will lead a Senate floor fight 
against the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee’s proposal for United States economic 
aid to Communist nations “as a means of 
widening divisions in the Soviet bloc.” . 

Cracks are appearing in the Iron Curtain, 
said the committee. Because of this, it urged 
Senate approval of an amendment in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's foreign-aid bill. It would 
permit the President to furnish economic as- 
sistance to such Russian satellites as Red 
Yugoslavia, Red Poland and Red East Ger- 
many. 

Under. present law such aid is banned un- 
less the President can certify to Congress 
that it makes a direct contribution to the 
national security of the United States. Mr; 
Eisenhower has not made such a certification 
since taking office, and there is no indication 
now that the granting of mutual aid to the 
Communist countries can be justified. 





Speech of Hon. Dewey Short Before the 
Boston Maritime Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a brilliant and eloquent address 
by our dear friend and former valued 


- colleague, the Honorable Dewey Short, — 
now Assistant Secretary of the Army, be-" — 


fore the Boston Maritime Association at 
Boston on May 22, 1958. . pe 
Those of us who knew Dewey Short, 










not only admire him for his great ability 
and Americanism, but love him for his 4 






delightful and warmhearted nal 
qualities and loyal friendship. He 4 
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at American endowed with superla- 
i talents and gifts. He is of the 
greatest orators of our time, I know 
that many will find his excellent speech 
at Boston, interesting, timely and pro- 


yocative. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE Dewey Snort, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY (CMA), 
BosTON MARITIME ASSOCIATION, Boston, 
Mass., May 22, 1958 
Ladies and gentlemen, I am delighted to 

be in Boston once again and to be speaking 
before the Maritime Association of the 
Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce. It 
is a delight simply to be in your city, for, 
ever since I attended Boston University and 
Harvard many years ago, I have found here 
a source of inspiration, Surely no American 
can visit Boston without remembering how 
this city has always been at the very heart 
of the growth and greatness of our Nation. 
The Old State House reminds us of the Bos- 
ton massacre. The Old North Church re- 
calls the signal lantern and brings to mind 
Paul Revere who rallied the minutemen in 
time to meet the British challenge at Lexing- 
ton and Concord. Standing in Faneuil Hall, 
one can still hear the echos of the impas- 
sioned oratory of the champions of American 
liberty. And it was the Boston tea party, 
rushing from the Old South Meeting House 
which confronted the British cabinet with 
the choice of capitulation or force and made 
clear their reliance on coercion. And of 
course at Bunker Hill, the redcoats suffered 
the first serious blow of the American Revo- 
lution. 

From that time to the present, Boston has 
been one of America’s great centers of demo- 
cratic thought and action. From Boston 
has come a tremendous contribution to the 
liberation of the human spirit—in education 
and in the arts and sciences. We need 
simply to think of the Lowell Institute, the 
great Boston Public Library and the work 
of Horace Mann to realize how vital has 
been Boston's contribution to the democra- 
tization of American education. We need 
only remember Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Channing, Parker, Longfellow, Lowell, and 
Dana, to realize the devotion to human free- 
dom and dignity so characteristic of the 
people of this city. 

Boston’s greatness has always rested on 
the firm base of commerce and industry. 
Soon after the first settlement here by the 
Puritans, Governor Winthrop launched the 
Blessing of the Bay, and the Rebecca 
had sailed to Narragansett to purchase corn 
fromthe Indians. Vessels from Boston 
soon were calling at the Bermudas and re- 
turning with an exotic cargo of oj ‘ 
limes, and poner By 1642, only 12 years 
after the founding, ships from Boston were 
moored at English docks, It did not take 
long for Boston to begin in earnest her 
career as a major center of American com- 
merce, one of the principal ports through 
which flows the ceaseless interchange of 
America’s foreign trade, 

After. the revolution, Boston merchants 
&nd shipowners were quick to see the great 
Opportunities of trade throughout the world. 
It was the era of. the clippers that made 
Boston most famous and her shipping the 
envy of the British Admiralty. The glery of 
bee nineteenth century Boston shipping has 

n beautifully expressed by Samuel Eliot 
seman . ~- : “Never, in these United States, has 

n of man conceived, or the hand of 


The era of the clippers is 
past, and we 
Temember it with pride and with regret, 
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but in its place has developed a solid and 
a healthy industry. From Civil War days to 
the present, Boston has been one of Amer- 
ica’s great manufacturing centers. In the 
variety of her industry—machinery, textiles, 
rubber and leather goods, wood and petroleum 
products—is found the source of her posi- 
tion as the industrial hub of New England. 
Her productive strength has kept Boston in 
a@ foremost position as a center of commerce. 
Although trade now is not as colorful as 
it was in the days of the clipper ships, it 
is of the greatest importance. Raw mate- 
rials for the industry of New England, im- 
ports of all kinds, and products of all kinds 
for the markets of the world flow through 
the Boston Harbor. Boston exemplifies the 
partnership of industry and commerce which 
is so vital to the economic strength of our 
Nation and of all the free world. This new 
strength of Boston’s commerce has depended 
immeasurably upon the ceaseless work of 
our merchant marine in carrying American 
goods throughout the world. The modern 
role of American vessels in trade and com- 
merce was forecast when the Atlantic was 
first crossed by a steam vessel, the American 
steamship Savannah. Since that day the 
American merchant marine and American 
commerce have grown strong together. It 
is most appropriate that on this Maritime 
Day, we should remember the feat of the 
Savannah and at the same time recognize 
the tireless work of the American merchant 
marine and of her officers and crews. 

It is natural that a strong and vital in- 
dustrial center should have developed in 
Boston, for commerce and industry are in- 
extricably linked, and there are few harbors 
better suited to large-scale international 
commerce and maritime shipping than the 
port of Boston. This port, the oldest major 
port in the United States, has one of the 
best natural harbors in the-world. Closer to 
Europe and Africa than any other major 
east coast port, it is admirably situated to 
contribute heavily to ouf trade with those 
parts of the world. As the natural outlet 
for one of our chief industrial and commer- 
cial centers, the maintenance of the port 
of Boston is of the highest national impor- 
tance. 


In the effort to maintain and improve 
the port of Boston, the Boston Maritime As- 
sociation has been a vigorous advocate. In 
working for the modernization of this port, 
you are looked to with confidence by the 
maritime interests of the east coast. Each 
member of your organization has made an 
important contribution to this effort, and 
certainly you have had fine leadership from 
Mr. Herbert Evans, your board chairman, 
and Mr. John Halloran, your executive sec- 
retary. The improvement and maintenance 
of America’s harbors is one of the primary 
concerns of the Department of the Army 
and is an especial responsibility of my own 
Office. “As I speak to you today, I cannot 
help but emphasize how fortunate we in 
the Army feel to have the support and stimu- 
lation of your efforts. I know that we will 
be able to work together as fruitfully in 
the future as we have in the past for the 
development of America’s maritime resources. 


The inextricable connection of ports and 
of industry and commerce, as exemplified 
here in Boston, is seen again and again in 
world history. Indeed, it is scarcely an ex- 
aggeration’ to say that the history of ports 
is in great part the history of civilization. 
The Mediterranean, was a cradle of civiliza- 
tion very largely because it was also a nursery 
of maritime trade. It is interesting to re- 
member how many of the ports which were 
located at strategic points along the trade 
routes of the Mediterranean also became 
great cities—Tyre and Sidon, Carthage, Mas- 
silis, the Piraeus, Syracuse, Alexandria, and 
Byzantium. 5 


The history of the modern world has also 
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been the history of the growth of commerce 
and of shipping. Again we see the inextrica- 
ble linkage of ports, of industry, of commerce, 
and of shipping. Think for a few moments 
of such great cities of our modern world as 
London, and Liverpool, Glasgow, Dublin, 
Brest, Rochefort, Lorient, Toulon and Mar- 
seilles, Genoa, Venice and Brindisi, Trieste, 
Hamburg, Rotterdam. Each of these cities 
has grown strong because it is situated at 
one of those crucial points where the world’s 
paths of commerce cross—where the goods 
and products of a nation are channeled to 
markets throughout the world. It is through 
these ports that the nations are linked to- 
gether in the bonds of trade. It is through 
the channels provided by -these ports that 
the economy of each nation is strengthened. 

Our own Nation has seen a parallel de- 
velopment. At those strategic points where 
the paths of our international trade and the 
channels of our internal commerce meet are 
our great ports and harbors. There have 
grown large cities—strong with the vigor of 
industry and of commerce. Boston is fore- 
most among these, and the same sort of 
strength fs seen, for example, in New York, 
New Orleans, and San Francisco. 

Today we must maintain at the highest 
level the vitality of the American economy 
and the economy of the whole free world. 
There are few things more important to the 
economic strength of a nation than healthy, 
active, international trade. If we are to pro- 
tect America and all mankind against fu- 
ture wars, we must have free and extensive 
commercial interchange among all nations. 
The Communist bloc is now challenging us 
to a contest for the markets of the world. 
Their growing economic strength and pro- 
ductivity allow them to do this. In the 
face of their challenge, it is essential for us 
to maintain and strengthen our own eco- 
nomic ties with the free world nations. We 
must be able to trade with our allies on a 
mutually advantageous basis. We must de- 
velop true economic reciprocity, in which 
the productivity of each nation complements 
that of all others. We can win this ruthless 
economic war with the Soviets by fair deal- 
ing and by expanding the markets available 
to our commerce, industry, and agriculture. 

If we are to accomplish these essential 
aims, we must have facilities of the very 
highest quality for our international trade. 
We must have a strong merchant marine. 
We must have seaports adequate to handle 
a high volume of trade and with the capacity 
to accommodate the most modern ships. 
We must have a network of internal water- 
Ways, roads, and rails sufficient to carry a 
tremendous flow of goods between these 
ports and every part of our Nation. 

In addition, we should never forget the 
central importance of adequate faciligies for 
maritime and inland shipping for the defense 
of our Nation. Just as we are challenged to 
an economic contest, so we find ourselves re- 
quired to maintain our national military 
preparedness at the highest level. One of 
the most important aspects of national de- 
fense is the maintenance of a modern and 
extensive system of. transportation. With- 
out such a system our Nation would be al- 
most paralyzed in time of war. It would be 
impossible to move goods and supplies from 
place to place, our productive capacity would 
avail us little, and the movement of military 
forces would be severely handicapped. We 
would lack ports of embarkation and ade- 
quate bases for naval vessels. 

For these reasons, the interest of the De- 
partment of the Army in America’s harbors 
and waterways has always been keen. In- 
deed the history of their development has 
been in great measure the story of the work 
of the Army’s Corps of Engineers. 

I have already emphasized the crucial role 
of our seaports. Our inland and coastwise 
waterways are no less important. They can 
carry great quantities of bulk and heavy 
commodities at an extremely low cost. Fed- 
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eral interest in them will continue to be 
acute. 

The concern of the Federal Government 
in these matters really began with the es- 
tablishment of our Constitution, for it dele- 
gated the express power to the Congress: 
“To regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions, and among the several States, and 
with the Indian tribes.” Under this author- 
ity the Congress has given continuing atten- 
tion in the development of America’s riv- 
ers and harbors in the interest of both our 
foreign and domestic commerce. 

To be sure, this program had small be- 
ginnings. In 1820, the Congress appropri- 
ated funds for a survey of part of the Mis- 
sissippi-Ohio River system, and the survey 
was conducted by a Federal board of engi- 
neer officers. Four years later, the Congress 
appropriated the first funds for work in 
navigable waters—$75,000 for improving 
navigation in the Mississippi and Ohio Riv- 
ers. In the same year harbor improvements 
were begun at Erie, Pa., and Cleveland and 
Fairport, Ohio. The Corps of Engineers un- 
dertook these projects, and since then the 
Federal rivers and harbors program of the 
engineers has achieved great scope and tre- 
mendous importance. In over a quarter 
century of service in the Congress, where 
I maintained a continuing interest in these 
matters, I saw the Federal navigation pro- 
gram increase dramatically in scope and 
excellence. 

The breadth of the program is well illus- 
trated by the fact that by the end of fiscal 
year 1958, appropriations for Federal rivers 
and harbors activities will have totaled over 
$7 billions. 

This program has been characterized by 
great accomplishments. The development 
of waterways which allow cheap transpor- 
tation of bulk and heavy goods has led to 
the growth along these waterways of many 
of our great industrial centers. It is inter- 
esting to note that of this Nation's 36 cities 
of over 300,000 population, 30 are on navi- 
gable waters, as are 73 of our 106 cities of 
more than 100,000 population. The Fed- 
eral development of rivers and harbors has 
progressed with the growth of America’s 
waterborne commerce. In 1929, the net total 
waterborne commerce of the United States, 
eliminating all known duplications, was 
583,900,000 tons. In 1950 the comparable 
total was 820,600,000 tons—an increase of 
40 percent in 22 years. By 1956, this total 
had jumped to over 1 billion tons. Tonnage 
handled by coastal ports increased to better 
than 150 million tons by 1956. 

A first element in the Federal navigation 
program is the improvement and mainte- 
mance of coastal harbors and channels. 
This program has been most extensive, re- 
sulting in the improvement and mainte- 
nance of 286 commercial harbors on the 
coasts of the United States and its_ overseas 
Territories and possessions. This accom- 
plishment points to the strong interest of 
your Federal Government in the provision 
of adequate port facilities for our national 
commerce and to its partnership with private 
commercial and shipping interests in the 
maintenance of our national economic 
strength. .To date these harbors have been 
maintained through appropriations totaling 
close to $2 billion, but it is scarcely possible 
to place a monetary value upon them. Their 
contributions to our economy and their war- 
time potential are so great that it is certain 
that the dollar value of their return to the 
Nation is many times greater than the Fed- 
eral expenditures for their development. 


The two other elements of the Federal 
navigation program are the improvement of 
harbors and channels on the Great Lakes 
and the development and maintenance of 
our system of inland and intracoastal water- 
ways. Traffic on the Great Lakes had risen 
by 1956 to about 110 billion ton-miles from 
97 billion ton-miles in 1929. Traffic on the 
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inland and intracoastal waterways had risen 
by 1956 to about 110 billion ton-miles from 
8.6 billion ton-miles in 1929. Once again 
the return to the Nation from the develop- 
ment of these facilities far surpasses their 
actual dollar cost of construction and main- 
tenance. 

Simply because this great inland water 
system is so vital to the strength of our 
Nation, it is also vital to the strength of 
America’s seaports. Without an adequate, 
cheap, and extensive system of inland trans- 
portation, seaports would be useless. Inter- 
national trade would evaporate as American 
commerce was strangled. So we need des- 
perately to develop every possible resource 
of inland transportation. -We must always 
remémber that seaports are significant pri- 
marily because they link the channels of in- 
ternal and international commerce. 

If the Federal rivers and harbors program 
has seen great accomplishments in the past, 
it will continue to make even more signifi- 
cant contributions in the future. The Fed- 
eral Government will continue to work with 
every resource at its command to insure the 
on-going strength and vitality of American 
commerce. As part of the Corps of Engi- 
neers’ civil works program, the improvement 
of navigation facilities will proceed on the 
basis of clear-cut principles. The decision 
to undertake specific developments or main- 
tenance projects, as it has in the past, will 
be based on a comprehensive public view- 
point which takes into account all the ef- 
fects, beneficial or adverse, on all individuals 
or groups within range of the project in 
question. In the words of our Chief of 
Engineers: “From a public viewpoint a navi- 
gation project will be beneficial if it results 
in provision of needed transportation service 
at less total cost than that of the equivalent 
service in the absence of the project, or if it 
results in the exploitation of a natural re- 
source which cannot now move for lack of 
low-cost transportation.” 


Navigation developments always will be 
designed to improve our waterborne trans- 
portation and maintain it at a peak of operat- 
ing efficiency. The concern always will be to 
maintain the least expensive possible means 
of transportation for America’s goods and 
products. Only in this way will America 
remain economically strong. And only in an 
economically strong America will her facili- 
ties for transportation and commerce, in- 
cluding her seaports, flourish. In cases such 
as this, it is impossible to sever private in- 
terests from the public good. 


The Corps of Engineers, on this basis, is 
continuing with every resource at its com- 
mand the important work of harbor and 
waterway development. At present about 300 
major coastal ports are included in the Fed- 
eral navigation program. The effort is con- 
tinuing to keep pace in this program with 
the growth of our maritime commerce. Most 
of the east coast harbors have natural depths 
less than 20 or 30 feet, and to provide ade- 
quate facilities for modern shipping, these 
shallow depths must be dredged to depths of 
from 35 to 45 feet. 


The maintenance of rivers and inland 
waterways as well as harbors requires con- 
tinuous efforts. Presently about 28,600 miles 
of inland waterways are under maintenance. 
In this program the concern is to maintain 
and improve a system of channels so that 
the transportation needs of the various sec- 
tions of the country are most adequately 
served. This program includes the mainte- 
nance of many locks and navigation dams in 
first-rate condition. The maintenance pro- 
gram is coupled with an extensive’effort to 
develop and improve our system of locks and 
dams. Here the concern is to prevent ob- 
solescence, replacing older facilities with new 
high-lift structures which are more efficient 
and have the added advantage of exploiting 
our. water resources by developing hydro- 
electric power. 


The Boston Harbor itself illustrates the 
continuing interest of the Federal Govern. 
ment and the Corps of Engineers in the 
maintenance and improvement of a major 
seaport. It shows how they encourage q 
healthy regional and national econ 
through the provision of the most modern 


facilities for maritime commerce. The Bogs. © 


ton Harbor has been under improvement by 
the Federal Government since the Rivers ang 
Harbors Act of 1867 was adopted by the Con. 
gress. During the fiscal year 1957, as you 
know, the Corps of Ehgineers made fine 
progress in improving the facilities of your 
port. The dredging to improve the President 
Roads anchorage was considerably advanced, 
and close to 2 million cubic yards of materia] 
were removed in the process. This dr 

was in the 35-foot area west of the anchorage 
and should materially increase its usefulness, 

In addition, a great amount of mainte. 
nanee dredging was accomplished to remove 
shoals in the 35-foot channel at the up- 
stream end of the project connecting the 
harbor with the 35-foot Mystic River Chan- 
nel. This project was completed and wilj 
considerably improve the harbor by making 
New England’s petroleum products available 
to modern deep-draft tankers. 

It is interesting to note that this dr 
was accomplished by the federally owned 
hopper dredge, Comber. The improved hop- 
per dredge, developed by the Corps of Engi- 
neers, is rightly its pride and joy. This new 
dredge is a marvelous achievement—a tre- 
mendous development in dredging efficiency 
and a substantial contribution to lower costs 
for our navigation projects. This marvelous 
device is so efficient that with a fleet of 15 
hopper dredges the Corps of Engineers today 
is removing the same amount of material that 
in 1941 required 27 vessels. This develop- 
ment testifies to the ingenuity and devo- 
tion of our Corps of Engineers in producing 
ever greater accomplishments in navigation 
improvement with greater efficiency and less 
expense. Our improved hopper dredges are 
the envy of countries throughout the world. 

Work is progressing beautifully in the con- 
tinued effort of the engineers to improve 
the Port of Boston. The development of 
the Mystic River channel is advancing with 
the removal of rock ledge from the channel 
near the Boston refineries. We may expect 
this improvement to pay off handsomely. 
In addition, a contract is now in force to 
dredge the President Roads Anchorage to 4 
depth of 44 feet at near low tide. This im- 
provement will allow the anchorage to at- 
commodate modern deepdraft tankers while 
awaiting berthing and thus greatly increase 
the capacity of the port to handle the flow 
of petroleum products. And a fine project 
is now underway in the Weymouth Fore 
River to dredge and remove rock to provide 
a 30-foot channel leading to the shipyards 
of Boston. In these shipyards, a 100,000- 
ton tanker, the world’s largest, is now under 
construction. The provision of such a fine 
channel, we may expect, will lead to future 
contracts of equal importance for New Eng- 
land shipbuilding. 

These three large projects and others also 
underway point to the continuing concern 
of the Federal Government with maintain- 
ing the port of Boston as one of the most 


outstanding and modern of America’s sé 


ports. It is a testimony to the willingnes 
of the Government to provide all n 

faci ‘ties for the encouragement of 

and industry in this important region of 


America. It points to the effective joint ee — 
terprise of your Federal Government and = 1 


New England and throughout the United — 


vate shipping and commercial in 


States in working for American , 
strength. It is through this relati 
cooperation. that America’s world 8¢ 
may be preserved and the. abundance 






freedom of the American way of life i 


sured. 
Thank you. 
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- People to People Council in Hartford, 
Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, In the light 
of recent unpleasant events in Latin 
America, it is encouraging to note that 
a segment of our people have the wisdom 
and determination to take a positive ap- 
proach in our dealings with peoples of 
other lands. It would have been tragic 
indeed if, in the face of the bitterness 
displayed toward the Vice President of 
the United States, we as a people, had 
reverted to a spirit of isolationism 
cloaked in the mantle of indignation. 
Some few have taken this course in re- 
taliation for the insults directed toward 
our whole Nation. 

The positive approach to which I refer 
is embodied in the philosophy of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s people to people pro- 
gram. Its object is better international 
understanding through the action of the 
average American citizen in his dealings 
with people of other countries. Vice 
President Nrxon reatized the importance 
of this approach as he strove to talk 
personally with the average person in 
Latin America. 

-The first community in the Nation to 
heed the call to individual diplomacy is 
Hartford, Corn., which is in the heart 
of the district which it is my privilege 
to represent in Congress. In this city, 
the citizens have formed a People to 
People Council dedicated to the proposi- 
tion of promoting programs aimed at 
fostering international understanding on 
& person to person basis. 

The week of June 8-14 has been desig- 
nated as People-to-People Week: The 
city will be honored by the presence of 
Hon. C. Douglas Dillon, Deputy Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. 

During the week a books for Nigeria 
program will be conducted, during which 
the public will be asked for contribu- 
tions of books which will shipped to the 
Nigerian nation which has formally 

. asked for such books from our United 
States Information Agency. 

Climaxing the week will be a people- 
to-people conference on Saturday, June 
14. The theme for the conference is 

_ “Interpreting America Better,” and is 
designed for the ordinary person inter- 
ested in bettering understanding be- 
tween all peoples. The questions to be 
discussed are as follows: 

First. Do differences create crisis? 
Race relations as a national problem 
and as a world problem. ~ 

Second. Misunderstandings of man- 
ners and customs of various peoples. 

Third. Is the United tSates living in 
accord with her spiritual values? 

Fourth. Econ ( 
and con. omic protectionism—pro 


These questions which strike 
heart of some of our at the 
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The National People to People Foun- 
dation see in this grassroots effort a 
possible model for other communities 


_ throughout the Nation who desire to 


make a contribution in establishing 
friendly relations with other countries. 

Whereas the People-to-People Council 
of Greater Hartford is designed to be a 
coordinating group to assist in promot- 
ing people-to-people effort. Some of 
the actual working organizations in the 
community, which are members of the 
council, are as follows: 

The Greater Hartford Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The Foreign Policy Association. 

The Experiment in International Liv- 
ing Alumni. . 

The Community Ambassador Associ- 
ation. 

The Women’s Service Bureau. 

The Greater Hartford Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The Hartford Seminary. 

The Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance People-to-People Club. 

The Youth Hostel Group. 

I submit to the Members of Congress 
this evidence of the inherent vitality 
which lies within the American people 
which can contribute so much in the 
field of human relations. This type of 
activity by. the people of Greater Hart- 
ford will do much to create a spirit of 
friendliness and understanding between 
our people and those of other lands. 

Perhaps other communities, similarly 
inspired, will take up the challenge to 
help elevate humanity from the stone 
age of misunderstanding to the dawn 
of universal respect and cooperation. 





Reciprocal Trade Agreements Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, proponents of a 5-year exten- 
sion of the Trade Agreements Act are 
attempting to give the impression that 
they represent the little people of Amer- 
ica and are combating a powerful en- 
trenched tariff lobby. 

The Washington Post, in an editorial 
on June 2,-referred to the substitute 
bill which-I have introduced as follows: 

There is much more‘that is wrong with 
the Simpson meastife but, perhaps nothing 
quite so wrong as the manner in which it 
seems to have been written. Its sponsor 
himself reportedly was surprised at the 
sweeping changes which showed up in the 
final draft that he offered to the House. It 
was, of course, the work of agents for the high 
tariff lobby who, having failed to dent the 


_ determination of the administration to get 


a@ useful and meaningful extension of the 
reciprocal trade agreements program, are 
now attempting this end run around the 
legislative process. The bill has had no 
hearings; it is not the bill the House Ways 
and Means Committee agreed to have of- 
fered as a substitute for its own measure; 
and, if-enacted,-it would set American trade 
policy back 30 years. 
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Mr. Speaker, this statement impugns 
the integrity of every member of both 
the Ways and Means and Rules Com- 
mittee who examined the substitute em- 
bodied in my bill, H. R. 12676. In fact, 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means appeared with me before the 
Rules Committee and asked that H. R. 
12676 be authorized as the amendment 
contemplated-in the rule. 

I would remind my colleagues that 
the rule which was adopted to consider 
H. R. 12691—the committee bill—reads 
as follows: 

No amendments shall be in order to said 
bill except amendments offered by direction 
of the Commffttee on Ways and Means or 
an amendmen proposing to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and inserting in 
lieu thereof the text of the bill H. R. 12676, 
and said amendments shall be in order any 
rule of the House to the contrary notwith- 
standing, but such amendments shall not 
be subject to amendment, 


Mr. Speaker, the unwarranted and un- 
fair attacks on those who have honest 
differences over the type of legislation 
the Congress should adopt follow a fa- 
miliar pattern. An ediorial entitled 
‘“Save Free Trade—Launch a Crusade 
of the Voiceless” appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune on Friday, May 9. 
In referring to supporters of the admin- 
istration’s bill, it said: 

If they could make themselves heard, Con- 
gress would not dare attempt it. 

But they are voiceless. They can’t way- 
lay and buttonhole Congressmen the way the 
tariff lobby can, 


Mr. Speaker, let me remind my col- 
leagues that the “voiceless” group re- 
ferred to by the New York Herald Trib- 
une included the International Commit- 
tee for Economic Growth of which Mr. 
Eric Johnston is the chairman. A con- 
ference was held under its auspices at 
the Statler Hotel here in Washington on 
February 25. Although there can be 
little doubt that this conference was con- 
cerned with controversial legislative pro- 
grams, it is significant that American 
taxpayers helped finance its costs. Mr. 
Johnston in a letter dated April 22 to the 
well known commentator, Fulton Lewis, 
dr., said: 

It is correct that the White House bore 
certain costs of the Conference on Foreign 
Aspects of United States National Security 
which was held at the Statler on February 
25. 

These costs totaled slightly less than ~ 
$7,000: In the main they involved the sal- 
aries of an executive assistant and two sec- 
retaries who were already on the Govern- 
ment payroll and who were placed at my dis- 
posal to help organize the conference. The 
remainder of the amount represented ex- 
penditures for printing the invitations, the 
list of participants and certain other inci- 
dentals. 


Furthermore, another group, the Na- 
tional Conference of Organizations on 
International Trade Policy conducted a 
conference at the Sheraton Park Hotel 
in Washington on March 27, which was 
concerned solely with the question of 
trade legislation. Participants in this 
conference included prominent indus- 
trialists, the Democrat candidate for the 
Presidency in 1952 and 1956, Members of 
Congress, members of the President’s 
cabinet, the Vice’ President of the United 
States, and President Eisenhower, One 
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' could hardly regard such individuals as 
being members of a voiceless group lack- 
ing in the means of communicating their 
views to Congress. . 

Mr. Speaker, in considering this legis- 
lation it is important that all interested 
parties pursue a dispassionate approach. 
I am heartened in the knowledge that no 
member of this body will be swayed by 
unfounded and irresponsible attacks on 
either the substitute proposal I have of- 
fered or its supporters. 

Each Member will make his decision 
after he has considered the arguments 
advanced by those who express them- 
selves on this issue. 





Facts for the Taxpayer on Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
reply to an inquiry of mine, the Inter- 
nationai Cooperation Administration 
supplied me with statistics concerning 
our foreign aid program which I believe 
will be of interest to all Members of Con- 
gress and therefore I submit for the 
RecorpD Mr. Guilford Jameson’s letter of 
June 3, 1958: 

INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATIVE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 3, 1958. 
Hon. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. DEROUNIAN: I am pleased to re- 
ply further to your letter_of April 11, in 
which you ask for our comments on certain 
statements which appear in the pamphiet 
Tax-Fax for Americans. 

The first column in the pamphlet under 
the heading “Foreign Aid Dollars Help Our 
Enemies” would lead some readers to con- 
clude that the United States has been send- 
ing aid and is now engaged in sending aid 
to all the Communist countries listed. Such 
a conclusion would be wrong. 


Except for relatively small amounts of dis-" 


aster relief and aid to refugees who fied 
Hungary during the attempt to throw off 
the Russian yoke in 1956, no aid has been 
given since 1947 to any of the countries 
listed except Poland and Yugoslavia. Aid 
to these two countries has been designed to 
encourage and help them to move toward a 
greater degree of independence from Russian 
domination. There is substantial evidence 
that this has in fact been accomplished, to 
some extent. The recent bitter attacks by 
the Kremlin against Tito show how violently 
the Russians react to any show of inde- 
pendence. 

The aid to the other countries listed was 
during the immediate postwar years, chiefly 
through the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, to help these 
war-devastated countries avoid mass starva- 
tion and disease and to start on the hard 
road toward reconstruction. This was before 
the cold war had become intensified, before 
the antagonism of Russian imperialist com- 
munism had become unmistakably evident, 
and before the Soviet grip on Eastern Europe 
had been tightened to the point where the 
once independent nations had become satel- 
lites. : 
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slavia, where the local currency proceeds will ” 


In the second column the statement Mark 
Well That the United States Gave Over $10 
Million in Foreign Aid to Communist Hun- 
gary Where the Red Army Crushed the 
Valiant Freedom Fighters is not only mis- 
leading—it is untrue. The United States 
did not give $10 million to Communist Hun- 
gary. The $10 million of the $32 million 
shown as aid to Hungary was Telief*supplies 
to alleviate the suffering of the pedple in 
Hungary—not to the Hungarian Govern- 
ment—at the time of the revolution. 

In order properly to assess the validity of 
the statements made and impressions created 
in the pamphlet you forwarded with your 
letter, it is helpful to know that during the 
period mentioned—July. 1, 1945-June 30, 
1957—there were many different programs 
of United States assistance under many dif- 
ferent circumstances. 

Many of these programs are credit pro- 
grams on which the United States Govern- 
ment has already received $54 million in prin- 
cipal repayménts and $89 million in interest, 
with $292 million more in principal, and 
additional interest, scheduled to be repaid in 
future years. 

For example: 

1. Lend-lease: Some of the aid shown in 
the country total represents the windup of 
the lend-lease program which the United 
States undertook during World War II to 
help our allies, one of which was the Soviet 
Union. The purpose of this was to shorten 
the war against Hitler and to save thousands 
of American lives. Some part of this aid is 
on credit terms, and is subject to repayment. 

2. The United Nations Relief and Rehabil- 
itation program (UNRRA): Beginning be- 
fore the end of World War II it was the 
United States policy to support an inter- 
national.effort to provide relief and rehabili- 
tation to those whose lives had been dis- 
rupted by war. THe relief went to friend 
and former foe alike—the basis was human 
need. 

3. Through voluntary relief agencies: The 
United States Government assisted United 
States citizens in sending relief supplies to 
the people of many nations for distribution 
through the American Red Cross and other 
American voluntary relief agencies. 

4. Export-Import Bank loans: Although 
appearing on the books as foreign aid these 
funds are loans made to foreign nations so 
they can pay United States businessmen for 
United States-made products. These loans 
are being repaid with interest. 

5. United States Government programs for 
famine relief: Under title II of Public Law 
480, the Congress has authorized the Presi- 
dent to make available United States surplus 
agricultural products to other countries for 
relief purposes. 

6. Sale of United States surplus stocks 
after World War II: At the end of World War 
II and with the demobilization of United 
States troops overseas, large amounts of sup- 
plies remained unused. It would have cost 
a great deal of money to bring these un- 
needed supplies back to the United States. 
The goods and commodities, however, were 
needed and could be effectively used for. 
civilian purposes. The United States Gov- 
ernment sold. thi goods abroad frequently 
on the basis of a long-term repayment plan 
with interest. This was not a gift but was 
a credit sale, ~ 

It should be noted that most of the aid to 
countries now within the Sino-Soviet bloc 
was made available to them in 1946-47, im- 
mediately following World War HI, for relief 
purposes. 

In analyzing the totals shown in the table 
marked “Foreign to Communist Coun- 
tries July 1, 1 e 30, 1957,” it should 
be pointed out that these amounts are actual 
transfers or deliveries. Further, there have 
been sales of United States surplus agri- 
cultural commodities; for example, Yugo- 
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in part be used for loans or grants. The 
$193 million new program made available to 
nojend in 1957 and 1958, after there were | 
indications that .Poland was taking a more - 
independent position in relationships with — 
Russia and for the purpose of encouraging, 
this trend, is not included for there had been” 
no transfers or deliveries through June 36, - 
1957. “ 

The following categories making up the 
totals should be noted: 

Albania: $20,444,000. (This entire amount 
represents the UNRRA program 1946-47.) 

Czechoslovakia: $215,410,000. ( 
sents Danube River flood relief under title 
Il of Public Law 480—1954—in the amount 
of $2 million; UNRRA; lend-lease; agricul. 
tural commodities distributed through pri- 
vate agencies; American Red Cross; sales of 
overseas surpluses; direct loans through Ex. 
port-Import Bank.) Of the total only §24 
million was transferred or delivered after 
fiscal year 1948. 

East Germany: $17,339,000. (Mainly, 
famine relief in 1953-54 under mutual se. 
curity appropriations. This relief was sent 
at the request of non-Communist West Ger- 
many to avert starvation of German people 
in the Soviet Zone and East Berlin.) 

Hungary: $31,938,000. (Danube River 
flood relief in 1954 under title II of Public 
Law 480 in the amount of $3 million; 
UNRRA; sales of overseas surpluses and re- 
lief supplies at the time of the revolution.) 
Of the total only $13.7 million was trans. 
ferred or deliv after fiscal year 1948, 

Poland: $442,698,000. ~(Represents UN- 
RRA; lend-lease; American Red Cross; sales 
of overseas surpluses; direct loans from Ex- 
port-Import Bank.) Of the total only $43 
million was transferred or delivered after 
fiscal year 1948. 

Soviet Union: $465,434,000. (The figure of 
$687,929,000 as shown in Tax-Fax for Ameri- 
cans is apparently based upon the misread 
ing of the U. S. Department of Commerce 
report. A careful will show the 
figure of $465,434,000 includes the following: 
UNRRA, $186,380,000; lend-lease, $277,254- 
000; Red Cross, $1,800,000.) Of the total, 
none has been made available since fiscal 
year 1948. 

Yugoslavia: $835,454,000. (The figure of 
$836,354,000 as shown in Tax-Fax for Amer- 
icans is also apparently based upon the mis- 
reading of the United States Department of 
Commerce report. A more careful reading 
of the report will show $835,454,000. This 
amount includes famine relief under title I 
of Public Law 480; UNRRA; lend-lease; agri- 
cultural commodities through private agen- 
cies; American Red Cross; sales of overseas - 
surpluses; direct loans through Export- 
port Bank.) Of this amount $536.6 


has been transferred or delivered after fiscal - 


year 1948. This has represented a substan- 
tial effort to assist Yugoslavia to remain in- 
dependent of the domination of the Soviet 
Union such as has been exercised over the 


other eastern European countries. 7 


The charge which appears in column two, 


.“Grass seed to Great Britain,” has no basis 


of fact. aed 
During the war, the United States sup — 
plied large. quantities of seed of all a 
Great Britain in order to permit 
quantities of food and feedstffs to be oe . 
locally in the United Kingdom and to ma ~ 
extent free up scarce shipping for supplying — 
higher priority war cargo to that country. 












by the predecessor 
foreign-aid field for activities. 


The records disclose that no fo 
shipments of seed of any kind, let 
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grass seed, have been made since 1946 to the 
United Kingdom. 
The other charges which appear in col- 
umns 2 and 8 of the Tax-Fax for Americans 
phiet and which relate to the mutual 
security program, have been fully investi- 
gated by our staff and the answers thereto 
placed in the hands of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee by the ICA Direétor, Mr. 
James H. Smith, Jr. We are enclosing 
sheets which deal with the specific criti- 


Sincerely yours, \ 
Gutrorp J: A 
Deputy Director for Congressional Relations, 





President Garcia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend, my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to remind my colleagues 
in the House of the visit later this month 
of the President of the Philippines and 
Mrs. Garcia. We have been privileged to 





’ have the leaders of many governments 


visit our country, but none should be 
more warmly received than the Honor- 
able Carlos P. Garcia, fourth President of 
the Republic of the Philippines, on his 
forthcoming visit. 

The United States has no better 
friends in the world today than the 
Filipino people. The free and clean 
election held in the Philippines last 
November is certainly a tribute to these 
fine people and pointedly calls our atten- 
tion to the maturity and stability of this 
young Republic. It further emphasizes 
their loyalty to the democratic ideals and 


principles in which we so strongly be- . 


lieve. In this election, Carlos P. Garcia 
was elected, in his own right, to the 
Presidency for a 4-year term by an over- 
whelming majority. 

President Garcia is not a new friend 
of the United States. His faith in Amer- 
ica was in evidence long before his in- 
heritance of the leadership of the 
Philippine Government, as a result of the 
tragic death of the revered Ramon 
Magsaysay. During his 35 years of pub- 
lic service, Mr. Garcia has served his 
country as provincial governor, congress- 
man, senator, Foreign Secretary, Vice 
President, and now President. He has 
been a strong force in the emergence of 
the Philippines to a prominent place as a 
free nation of the world. Like his pre- 
decessor, President Garcia is an unyield- 
ing champion of democracy and an out- 
Spoken foe of communism. He stands 
for progressive ideas in government, eco- 
nomics, and in world affairs. As Vice 
President and Foreign Secretary, posts 
he held concurrently under the late 
e Magsaysay, President Garcia 

lped to formulate the Philippine for- 

Policy of close relationship with the 
United States. During his tenure as 
t he has continued to follow this 

Policy, and has governed his country 
with the same high principles of public 
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service that inspired Magsaysay. Presi- 
dent Garcia has diligently strived to im- 
prove and cement the close Philippine- 
American relations and our partnership 
in democracy. ._< 

The President of the Philippines is a 
man of wisdom, experience, and influence 
with a great love for his country. He is 
a religious man who refuses to surrender 
his convictions, and is endowed with the 
type of leadership that will lead his peo- 
ple to lasting peace, prosperity, and hap- 
piness. The Philippines will continue to 
stand with other free nations in the fight 
for freedom, democracy, and justice for 
all countries and peoples throughout the 
world. We are indeed honored to have 
President Garcia, the leader of some 22 
million friends and allies, visit our coun- 
try and I join my colleagues and all 
Americans in extending to him and Mrs. 
Garcia a warm and heartfelt welcome to 
the United States. ; 





Youth, Space, and Sancity Is Theme of 
Eighth Annual National Catholic 
Youth Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
: Thursday, June 5, 1958 . 


Mr. THOMPSON ‘of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the eighth annual National 
Catholic Youth Week will be observed 
this year from October 26 through No- 
vember 2, by 7 million Catholic youth 
throughout the United States. The ob- 
servance is sponsored by the National 
Council of Catholic Youth under the 
guidance of the Right Reverend Monsi- 
gnor Joseph E. Schieder, director of the 
Catholie youth of the United States. 
The theme of this year’s celebration is 
“Youth, Space, and Sancity.” 

In include a statement regarding this 
observance as a part of my remarks. 

EIGHTH ANNUAL NATIONAL CATHOLIC YOUTH 
Weex, 1958 

Seven million Catholic youth throughout 
the United States will observe the Eighth 
Annual National Catholic Youth Week this 
year from October 26 through November 2. 
The observance is sponsored by the National 
Council of Catholic Youth under the guid- 
ance of the Right Reverend Monsignor Jos- 
eph E. Schieder, director of the Catholic 
youth of the United States. 

Theme of this year’s celebration is “Youth, 
Space, and Sancity.” Significantly, this 
contemporary theme refers directly to some 
of our greatest resources: The young peo- 
ple of our Nation, the great physical fron- 
tiers of the universe, and the roots of per- 





onal and civic virtue. Man’s exploration of 


space already has begun as a high adventure, 
but one colored the tensions of this 
planet. It is to be hoped that a younger 
generation, probing into the mysteries of 
creation, will find a revelation of that Crea- 
tor whom we also call a Prince of Peace. 
President Eisenhower, many governors, 
mayors, and other civil officials all over the 
Nation are issuing special messages and 
proclamations of Catholic Youth Week. 
These messages underscore the purpose of 
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youth week, to counteract the negative ef- 
fect of excessive juvenile delinquency pub- 
licity by focussing attention on the countless 
worthwhile activities and contributions of 
youth. 

Youth week provides an opportunity for 
young people to display their talents and 
achievements. It includes participation by 
thousands of schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties, and local and national youth groups, 
in addition to millions of young people in 
the working world. Many military instal- 
lations, hoth at home and abroad, count 
their young men among youth week partici- 
pants. Programs of the week include re- 
ligious services, radio-TV shows, award pres- 
entations, athletic events, parades, and so- 
cial affairs. 

National Catholic Youth Week is a tre- 
mendous tribute to all the Nation’s youth, 
spotlighting as it does their purposefulness, 
talents and levelheadedness. It calls upon 
young people—and their elders and those 
responsible for youth—to form a vivid and 
enduring concept of those obligations to 
God, country, and self which underlie par- 
ticipation in the national and the world 
community. 

The youth organizations working with to- 
day’s young people are to be commended for 
their splendid contribution to the welfare 
of the Nation. Youth week serves as a re- 
minder, too, of the zealous efforts on the part 
of youth leaders all over the country to pro- 
vide better citizens who will make a better 
America. 





The Country Newspaper—A Tribute te 
the Country Courier 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the press 
of America, the greatest free press in the 
world, plays a vital role in keeping our 
country great. It encourages and main- 
tains an alerted and informed citizenry 
through the printed word. It is the voice 
of the community and often its con- 
science. It shapes the growth of Amer- 
ica. It helps to chart the Nation’s 
destiny. 

Truly, the press of America, large and 
small, fights the battle for freedom every 
day, every week, every year. Appropri- 
ate recognition of the great role of the 
press in our everyday affairs is given 
through such awards as the Pulitzer 
prizes... It is all too seldom, however, that 
the efforts and hard work of the average 
country editor in promoting community 
growth and enterprise see the light of 
day. 

In this respect, I would like to bring to 
the attention of the House the one-man 
campaign of a country newspaper editor 
in my district to generate a grassroots 
campaign to curb what he describes as 
the recession state of mind. He is young, 
energetic Douglas C. Morse, editor of the 
esteemed Country Courier,. a weekly 
newspaper in my district published at 
West Brookfield, Mass. Not long ago, 
Mr. Morse issued a special, antirecession 
edition of his newspaper which attracted 
wide support. from the business and civic 
leaders of the communities where his 
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paper circulates. ‘The edition was de- 
voted to news stories and special mes- 
sages promoting a better understanding 
of our current economic problems. 

The following week, Mr. Morse ob- 
tained the support of 101 business lead- 
ers in the area in a telegram to the Presi- 
dent, endorsing the Country Courier pro- 
posal for a National Business Confidence 
Month, bringing into play local groups 
and news mediums to combat the reces- 
sion. 

Editor Morse thought enough of his 
idea that he made a special trip to Wash- 
ington at his own expense to discuss his 
proposal with interested Federal officials. 
In fact, he managed to discuss the 
Country Courier campaign with busy Dr. 
Gabriel Hauge, the President’s special 
economic aid, who told him that the 
White House had received many sugges- 
tions like Buy Now Week, but none as 
broad or so fully supported at the local 
level in such a small community. 

The antirecession edition of the Coun- 
try Courier was an outgrowth of what 
Editor Morse describes as his Page Three 
Feature, a unique public service feature 
page which appears each week on page 3 
of his newspaper. Mr. Morse originated 
this special series of public messages last 
year in what he describes as an experi- 
ment in advancing patriotic ideals and 
local community causes through a pub- 
lishing program which is locally spon- 
sored and which draws on materials 
readily available to any editor or pub- 
lisher. The series were so well received 
that beginning with the January 9, 1958, 
edition of the Country Courier, the mes- 
sages were sponsored by local business 
firms and civic leaders. 

According to Mr. Morse, a team 
approach has been developed for choos- 
ing subjects and preparing the special 
message. Thus far, the Country Courier 
has publicized in full-page format en- 
hanced by attractive artwork such events 
as Brotherhood Month, Heart Month, an 
appeal of the American Heart Associa~ 
tion and commendation for the associa- 
tion’s work in education, research and 
community service, Red Cross and Salva- 
tion Army appeals, Fire Prevention 
Week, American Education Week with 
details of local open house programs in 
the schools, and an appeal for parent 
participation in school activities. 

The Country Courier feature page since 
its inception has covered a wide range 
of appeals and activities. Children’s 
Book Week was publicized with a special 
outline of library facilities in the area. 
The Ground Observer Corps was the sub- 
ject of another special message. ‘The 
Boy Scouts were paid deserving tribute 
in a full page message which listed lo- 
cal citizens taking a responsible and ac- 
tive role in Scouting leadership. The 4-H 
and the Future Farmers of America were 
publicized for their activities in the area. 

The Courier in another series of mes- 
sages called for inereased voter partici- 
pation in town meetings, stressed the im- 
portance of voter registration by listing 
the dates, hours, and places for new 
voters to register, and paid tribute to 
New England’s democratic town meet- 
ings. One Courier message noted that— 
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There is little party politics at town meet- 
ings * * * people quarrel and compromise 
over purely local issues. And despite dif- 
ferences, everybody (well, maybe not every- 
body) remains friends and keeps faith with 
American government * * * by the people, 


It can be readily seen that the Courier’s 
series of public messages cover a wide 
variety of themes and matters of special 
and local interest which are designed to 
hit home on vital, local community prob- 
lems and issues. Editor Morse has 
sounded the keynote of his public serv- 
ice project in one of these messages with 
the slogan: “The American way begins 
here in hometown, United States of 
America”—a most fitting description of 
American democracy in action. 

The Courier’s page 3 feature repre- 
sents country journalism at its best. 
Newspaper support of community causes 
is nothing new, but the Courier’s ap- 
proach to public service appeals is unique 
in that the page 3 feature is locally de- 
signed, locally sponsored, and locally 
oriented. 

I extend my congratulations to Edi- 
tor Morse for his creative public. serv- 
ice page 3 feature, which has aroused 
much favorable comment in the news- 
paper trade press. Publishers’ Auxiliary, 
a nationally circulated weekly trade pa- 
per covering the weekly newspaper pub- 
lishing field, has said of the Country 
Courier feature page: 

This idea certainly ought to be circulated 
nationally. 

In the age of the atom, the battle of ideas 
and ideals begins in the towns and extends 
to the ends of the earth— 


Thus Editor Morse has described his 
feature page. 

The real possibility exists of a relative- 
ly small rural newspaper thus contributing 
to the whole national effort of meeting the 
challenge leveled at the American way of 
life by the Soviets— 


Editor Morse has stated further. 

Editor Morse is to be commended for 
his journalistic enterprise and commu- 
nity spirit which reflect the best, tradi- 
tions of a free press. 





The Tariff Fight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI “ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5,1958 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing excellent editorial appeared on 
the editorial page of Business Week of 
May 31, 1958: , 

THe TaRirr FIicHT . 

The fight over the administration's bill to 





At this point there are no more concessions 
the administration can make. It is abso.« 
lutely essential for the President to have the 
power to hold the line on tariffs if he decides 
that boosting. rates would adversely affect 
United States consumers, workers, iny 
taxpayers—or, most importantly, the Nation's 
ability to defend itself by obtaining and 
holding allies. 

The trade bill is crucial as a defensive 
measure in a year when some shortsighted 
groups would like to have the United States 
follow “beggar-thy-neighbor” policies— 
neighbors who will either turn against us 
with higher tariff walls of their own, or turn 
to the Soviet Union as 8 means of saving their 
economies. 

Among the ideas that President Eisenhower 
recently nominated for oblivion was “the 
notion that we can export without import- 
ing.” If that lesson doesn’t sink home the 
free world itself may be nominated for ob. 
livion. Indeed, Comrade Khrushchey has 
already so moved, 





Rural Mail Delivery Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT J. McINTOSH 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 30, 1958 
Mr. McINTOSH. Mr. Speaker, I have 


today introduced a bill—H. R. 12824—to 
provide for the extension of rural mail 





‘ delivery service. The purpose of my bill 


would be to extend or establish such 
service in order to provide a postal facil- 
ity, as nearly as practicable, to the en- 
tire rural population of the United 
States. The bill would authorize the 


Postmaster General to establish new . 


rural delivery mail routes, or to extend 
or modify existing routes, in order that 
postal service will be available to every 
residence, farm, or business situated on 
an improved road, so long as the new 
route or the extension, as the case may 
be, will serve an average of one family 
for each mile of its length, including 
retraces. 

The rural delivery service is presently 
serving more than 35 million American 
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mail routes is about $209 million, which 
constitutes less than 7 percent of the 
total Post Office Department budget. 
The fact that one-fifth of our popula- 
tion is served by but 7 percent of our 
total postal costs highlights the feasi- 
bility of extending this service to those 
who presently do not enjoy it. 
availability of this postal service pro- 
vides a stimulus to business; it is an aid 
in disseminating educational material in 
the form of books, periodicals, and other 
. publications. Moreover, it would serve 
to make complete the important network 
of communication for all our citizens. 
In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, it is only 
reasonable that our rural areas should 
be entitled to the services of our Post 
Office Department just as city dwellers 
are. My bill would accomplish this ob- 
jective. The legislation merits careful 
consideration, and Iam hopeful that the 
pill will be accorded an early hearing. 





Cattlemen Oppose 5-Year Trade 
Extension 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, is the farmer to be sold down 
the river through a 5-year extension of 
the present Trade Act? Foreign live 
cattle, ham, and beef products coming 
into America are a serious threat to the 
American farmer and our livestock ir- 
dustry. The following resolution, op- 
posing a 5-year extension of the present 
Reciprocal Trade Act, was adopted by 
the South Carolina Livestock Producers 
Association: 

SouTH CarRoLINa Livestock Propucers Asso- 
CIATION OPPOSES EXTENSION OF PRESENT 
TRaDE AGREEMENTS ACT AND URGES CONGRESS 
To Enact LEGISLATION BASED ON PRINCIPLES 
Or MUTUALLY ADVANTAGEOUS TRADE ONLY 


Whereas reports have come to our atten- 
tion from livestock journals and the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp that live foreign cattle 
are presently being imported into the United 
States and that those cattle are being pur- 
chased for 9 cents a pound from foreign pro- 
ducers; and 

Whereas livestock producers for the first 
time in many years now receive a fair price 
for cattle, these foreign imports of live cat- 
tle and other meat products will depress 
prices paid the American producers and will 
— the American farmer millions of dollars; 

Whereas the textile, plywood, and other 
Industries essential to industrial expansion 
of the Southeast are being peneey damaged 
by unfair competition of cheap foreign prod- 
ucts; and 

Whereas the employees of these industries 
are od principal purchasers of South Caro- 

, pork, poultry, eggs, dairy, and other 
farm products; and ve 

Whereas there is unemployment, curtail- 
ment and loss of pu : 
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‘Whereas the South Carolina Livestock Pro- 
ducers Association is opposed to the present 
administration of a Trade Agreements Act 
which permits foreign countries to dump 
livestock, meat products, textiles, hardwood, 
and other products we already have in sur- 
plus; and 

Whereas the present policy will eventually 
wreck the farmers of America and destroy 
the wage and hour benefits presently en- 
joyed by American labor; and 

Whereas it is the belief of the South Car- 
olina Livestock Producers Association that we 
need a mutually advantageous trade policy 
that will help us to export more tobacco, 
cotton, hardwood, and livestock: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the South Carolina Live- 
stock Producers Association go on record as 
opposing the extension of the present Trade 
Agreements Act and further urges Congress 
to enact legislation based on the principle 
of mutually advantageous trade only; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to all Members of Congress from 
South Carolina. 

SovuTH CAROLINA LIVESTOCK PRODUCERS 
AssociaTION, 
ELLIs MONROE, President. 





Offensive of Realism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 30, 1958 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, umder leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include an article from 
the June 1958 issue of the National 
AMVET, written. by Mr. John R. 
Holden, the able legislative director of 
this organization, which calls for an of- 
fensive of realism in the ficld of non- 
service-connected pensions for veter- 
ans: 

_ VETERANS AFFAIRS 

(By John R. Holden) 

In the past, AMVETS have continually 
opposed the unrealistic and unwarranted 
pension liberalization being advocated by 
some veterans organizations. Our position 
was dictated by three motivating points: 

Priority should be given to legislation 
benefiting the service-connected veteran 
and his dependents and survivors, 

Enactment of a costly pension bill would 
endanger the entire benefit system as it 
exists today. 

There is already in existence a pension 
program for veterans. 

AMVETS, in opposing these pension lib- 
eralizations, have been accused of being 
selfish because our members are not in 
the age bracket to require pensions. We 
have inaccurately been pictured as oppos- 
ing all veterans pensions. ‘Some have even 
accused us of being antiveteran. 

A majority of AMVETS have undoubtedly 
been called upon to defend our pension 
stand on many occasions. In Congress, our 
successful efforts to prevent a pension 
liberalization from becoming law, have to 
some extent been defensive measures. Now, 
however, our continuing obligation to thé 
veterans of this Nation makes it mandatory 
that we launch an offensive—one that might 
be termed “an offensive of realism.” 

First, however, we must become familiar 
with some fundamentals. Most Americans 
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know that there exists today a non-service- 
connected pension program for veterans. 
Few, however, realize the scope of the pro- 
gram. When we think of pensions, we think 
of .the totally disabled veteran with no other 
income. Yet, only 24 percent of those on 
the pension rolls are 100 percent disabled 
and only 23 percent. of those on the rolls 
have incomes of $800 or less per year. 

Few realize that the pension rolls include 
married veterans with as little as 10 percent 
disability, personal outside income up to 
$2,700 per year and no limitation on the 
wife’s income. This latter group, of course, 
represents the opposite extreme from the 
totally disabled, no income category. 

In between, the rolls contain many com- 
binations of disability and income. Some 
are seriously disabled, some are not. Some 
can work, some cannot. Some do not have 
to work because of independent means. Yet, 
one common denominator runs throughout— 
and that is the monthly rate of pension. 

Sixty-six dollars and fifteen cents is the 
basic monthly rate. If a man is 65 years of 
age or he has been in receipt of pension for 
10 years, the rate is $78.75 per month. If 
he is so disabled that he requires the aid 
and attendance of another person, he may 
receive $135.45 per month. : 

We of AMVETS are keenly aware of the 
fact that a seriously disabled veteran with 
no other source of income cannot live on 
this meager pension. Leaders in Congress 
have indicated a willingness to help these 
unfortunates. The flies in the ointment, 
however, are the veterans groups who insist 
upon schemes that will add more pensioners 
with little or no disability but adequate in- 
come to the rolls and at the same time in- 
crease pensions for all, irrespective of out- 
side income. 

The highly publicized program of one or- 
ganization would liberalize pensions by. in- 
creating the current income limitations. An- 
other would remove the requirement of a 
10-percent degree of disability at age 65 to 
qualify for pension. The seriously disabled 
veteran with little or no income couldn't 
care less about either plan. 

The administration, reportedly, is in favor 
of retrenching in the field of pensions. Con- 
gress shows no signs of advocating general 
increases. 

Thus, we are faced with a stalemate in 
the field of pensions—a stalemate that will 
never be resolved until all interested parties 
analyze the pension program in an atmo- 
sphere of objectivity and intellectual hon- 
esty and then act together. 

The history of pension legislation in the 
84th Congress lends evidence to the belief 
that a broad pension liberalization has ab- 
solutely no chance of clearing Capitol Hill, 
let alone the White House. 

By the same token, any sound revision of 
the present pension program would probably 
suffer the same fate. The loser in this 
battle is not the administration or the Con- 
gress. Democrats, Republicans, AMVETS, or 
the American Legion will not suffer. The 
loser or the sufferer will be each of the many 
thousands of seriously disabled veterans who 
cannot work and must exist on little or no 
income. 


It becomes crystal clear that the unreal- 
istic pension demands of other major organ- 
izations are blocking the possibility of aid 
to those who need help most—the seriously 
disabled. Our course, as AMVETS, is equally 
clear. 

We must seek the assistance of every real- 
istic thinking veteran in the Nation in 
breaking the stalemate on pensions. You 
have mandated your organization to seek a 
sound pension program with physical dis- 
ability and financial need as prerequisites 
to entitlement plus a more realistic rate of 
pension for those who are truly in need. 
Now, it is equally mandatory that we issue 
a call to other organizations at the post, 
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State and national level to put aside selfish 
interests and join with us in perfecting a 
sound pension program that will benefit only 
the needy and not the- greedy. In short, 
our offensive of realism must be launched. 


we 





Criticism of Supreme Court Decisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 5,1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Methodist Challenge, written 
by the Reverend Robert P. Shuler, deal- 
ing with the Supreme Court. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

Wuat SHALL WE Do? 
(By the Reverend Dr. Robert P. Shuler, 


editor) 
If the people of the United States sit 
sleepily by while the Supreme Court con- 


tinues to hand down its tragic and often- 
times criminal decisions, then they do not 
deserve justice or merit honest treatment by 
our courts. Take this unanimous decision: 

A man by the name of Andrew R., Mallory, 


f Washington, D. C., raped a woman who, 
when attacked, was trying to do the family 
washing. She was working in the cellar of 
an apartment house. Mallory was convicted 


and his conviction was upheld by the court 
of appeals. The United States Supreme 
Court, in a unanimous decision written by 
Justice Frankfurter, reversed and remanded 
this decision, referring in his written opin- 
ion to the rapist in tender, fatherly fashion 


as ‘‘a 19-year-old-boy.” The Supreme Court, 


did not find Mallory innocent or suggest that 
there was doubt of his guilt or excuse for his 
act but simply made a new ruling, denying 
the police the right to question a suspect 
before arraignment. 

In making this new rule, when there was 
no question of “third degree”’ or rough treat- 
ment by the. officers, the Court usurped the 
legislative prerogatives of Congress, as has 
recently become its habit. The crime of 
rape has become quite popular, especially 
in northern high schools. In the South it 
is still dangerous for young degenerates to 
rape women, especially school girls. In 
New Yagk, it is a weekly occurrence. But 
now that the Supreme Court appears sym- 
pathetic with “19-year-old-lads” who engage 
in such acts of sex infamy, this crime, along 
with similar acts of degeneracy may be 
expected to increase. F 

Moreover, the ground of the Supreme 
Court in reversing the conviction of this 
rapist is most reprehensible. Our courts are 
continually taking from our police the normal 
and justified rights to use due diligence in 
apprehending criminals. A policeman is 
taking a grave risk if he enters a house where 
a crime has been committed, unless he has 
& permit from the court. And now the Su- 
preme Court says the officer must not ques- 
tion a suspect before he has been arraigned. 
The Court seems to have become the custo- 
dian and defender of crime. 

This man Mallory walked out of jail a 
free man. The prosecuting attorney stated 
that the opinion of the Supreme Court made 
it practically impossible to prepare this case 
for retrial. Assistant Attorney General 
Warren Olney, chief of the Justice Depart- 
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ment’s Criminal Division, discussing the 
Mallory decision, commented: 

“It clearly demonstrates that a great many 
serious crimes will go unpunished * * * not 
because the truth cannot be ascertained but 
because of the procedures that have to be 
followed to develop the facts.” So that “19- 
year-old-lads” can continue to rape women 
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the Supreme Court as at present organized 
should be impeached for its un-American 
conduct and violation of its oath of office 
by which it as a body promised to defeng 
the Constitution, which it has made a mock. 
ery, yet the Jenner bill does seek to curb the 
Court and prevent it from so debauc 

itself in its decisions and opinions as to 


who are doing the family wash in the cellar ~ become a public stench. - At present, this 


and be assured of the sympathy of the Su- 
preme Court. As one who hates Russian com- 
munism, I must concede that such a farce in 
the name of justice’ cannot be perpetrated 
in Russia! 

Attorney General Olney, referring to the 
Mallory case, boldly declares: “‘The Supreme 
Court will not listen to the truth.” 

Chief Murray, chief of police of Wash- 
ington, D. C., discussing this same Mallory 
travesty, cites the rape-murder of an 8-year- 
old girl and states that the police are left 
powerless and helpless by this iniquitous 
Mallory decision of the Supreme Court. 

Just such abortions of justice as this 
Mallory decision was one of the factors that 
brought on the Ku Klux Klan and the Vigi- 
lantes. Many a rapist has been “strung up” 
to the limb of a tree because the people felt 
that the courts could not be trusted. The 
terrible crime against public decency thus 
defended in the Mallory case has also been 
duplicated in the friendly opinions rendered 
in favor of Communists by the Supreme 
Court. (See Nelson v. Pennsylvania.) The 
Court also ruled that a New York City school 
teacher could not be fired because he was a 
Communist and forced the school district to 
pay a $40,000 indemnity to a professor thus 
dealt with by the school authorities. You 
can imagine the utter demoralization of our 
schools by such a decision. 

Even a more outrageous decision by the 
Supreme Court is cited by Dan Smoot in 


‘speaking of the Jenner bill, the passage of 


which is being attempted in order. to protect 
the rights and even the lives of citizens now 
being threatened by the criminal element, 
defended by our left-wing dominated Su- 
preme Court. Mr. Smoot tells his readers of 
a gentleman by the name of Stephen Gi- 
rard who died and left a perpetual frust, to 
“set up and maintain a school for poor, 
white orphan boys between the ages of 6 and 
10.” That school might have been main- 
tained for children of families that belonged 
to the Lions, the Elks, the Masons, the B’nai 
B'rith, the Knights of Columbus, the PreSby- 
terians or the Baptists. So far as we know, 
the Supreme Court has not yet decided that 
foundations established for the above must 
be shared by the Methodists, etc. 

However, this same Supreme Court that 
has such sympathy for “19-year-old” rapists 
decided that this orphanage, founded before 
I was born and operated for almost a cen- 
tury, must close its doors and cease its spen- 
did ministrations to orphan boys (because 
they are white) or, to continue, it must 
violate the terms by which it was founded 
and by which it is being maintained. God 
only knows how many orphan boys have 
been saved from crimes of every character 
by this orphanage. 

The courts of Pennsylvania, including the 
supreme court of that State, had given de- 
cisions favorable to the orphanage in ques- 
tion. The Supreme Court reversed all lower 
courts. Undoubtedly, if there is any of the 
stuff in us that was in our fathers, the peo- 
ple and their Congress will rise up and de- 
mand legislation that will defend our civili- 
gation against the extreme liberals, new 
dealers, and modern Republicans with whom 
Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower have 
atacked our Supreme Court. If the Court 
cannot be saved to decency and American 


ideology, then let’s exterminate it. Better 


to have no court than such a monstrosity as 
we now have. 


The Jenner bill does not contemplate the rates just long enough to bankrupt theif — 
competitors and then jack wp price to whit- 


elimination of the Court. While I ‘believe 


a 


almost sacred body, set up by our fathers for 
the defense of our Nation, has become an 
autocratic oligarchy, not only despotic but 
actually subversive. 

What shall we do? Let's sit down today 
and write our Congressmen and Senators and 
urge the passage of the Jenner bill. Do not 
delay. Then let’s notify our future Presi. 
dents that we must have Americans, pa- 
triots; real lawyers who love the Constitu: 
tion, as members of the Supreme Court. God - 
help us to be satisfied with nothing less. 





Help for the Railroads - 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torials: . : 
[From the Los Angeles Times of May 31, 1958] 

A Bri. To HELP THE RAILROADS 

_ It has been common knowledge for some 
years that the economic position of the coun~ 
try’s railroads as a whole has been deteriorat- 
ing steadily.. Faced with increasingly fierce 
competition from other forms of transporta- 
tion the railroads have been compelled to 
continue operating under Federal restric- 
tions and regulations which, while they may | 
have been justified when rail transportation 
was virtually a monopoly, now seem no longer 
to apply. ; 

« FIGHT FOR SURVIVAL oe 

The bill introduced by Senator Grorce A. 
SMATHERS, Democrat, of Florida, seeks to pro- 
vide some remedies for a situation that is 
growing more and more intolerable. Some 
railroads, in the East particularly, are en- 
gaged in what they say is an elemental fight 
for survival with bankruptcy as their only — 
choice if the restrictive shackles are not 
loosened. 

One of the key provisions, and the one 
that has understandably provoked opposition 
from other forms of surface transportation 
provides for an amendment to the Interstate’ 
Commerce Commission’s ratemaking rules in 
determining whether railroads or other car- 
riers may or may not raise their freight 
charges. ; 

ASK MERIT AS GAGE 

The railroads contend that the ICC has 
strayed from congressional intent in its rate 
decisions; that, on occasion, it will not let 
the railroads lower freight rates for fear of 
injurying ‘competing truck and barge lines. 
The rai gwant a law requiring the 10C 
to judge proposed railroad rate changes on 
merit alone without considering the effect on 
competing forms of transportation. py 

This seems reasonable enough; if the rail- 


roads can make a good and fair case for$ 
rate change, they ought to have it. But the — 


say there is a sinister motivation behind this; — 
they maintain that railroads would lowe 
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ever level they wanted. The railroads, on the 
other hand, say all they want is a fair chance 
to compete. 

There are other things sought in the 
Smathers bill; the power of State authori- 
ties in deciding railorad rates and service 
would be reduced in some circumstances. 
The ICC could be empowered to decide on 
railroad rates between points in a State and 
to determine whether the roads could dis- 
continue services and facilities proven to 
be uneconomic. This is an attempt to cor- 
rect the situation where railroads are com-* 
pelled to maintain operations for which 
there is no economic justification. No other 
pusiness is compelled by regulation to oper- 
ate at a loss—why the railroads? 

COVERNMENT LOAN PLAN 


One of the Smather bill’s provisions would 
establish a plan of Government guaranteed 
loans, not to exceed $700 million, to be 
used for financing or refinancing purchase 
or construction of equipment; to provide 
help with operating expenses, working capi- 
tal, and interest on existing obligations. 
These loans would be made by private in- 
stitutions but since the Government insures 
their repayment the question is raised of 
still further Government intrusion into the 
railroad business. The wisdom of this pro- 
vision is questionable but some eastern 
roads (those which are in dire straits) are 
pushing it hard. 

Other items in the bill call for changes in 
the law which provides for certain agricul- 
tural commodities to move by unregulated 
carriers—the railroads say this has been 
expanded and abused—and a tightening 
up of the regulation governing the move- 
ment of goods by private carriage. Here the 
railroads maintain that some motor car- 
riers are engaged in the commercial move- 
ment of goods under the guise of private 
carriage and are thereby evading economic 
regulation and in many instances the pay- 
ment of the Federal excise on transportation. 

The Smathers bill is not the perfect an- 
swer to the railroads’ problems. But with 
an exception here and there, it goes a sub- 
stantial way toward meeting some of the 
more pressing difficulties facing this vitally 
important national transportation system. 


[From the Burbank Daily Review of May 27, 
1958] 


Concress May Hetp RAILROADS 


The Nation’s railroads are in grave finan- 
cial troubles that are largely beyond do-it- 
yourself solutions. 

They need basic remedies which only Con- 
gress can provide, ; 

Both the administration and a Senate sub- 
committee have come up with helpful pro- 
posals, They merit urgent consideration to 
avert what Chairman Grorce SMATHERS, 
Democrat of Florida, of the Senate group 
ee & catastrophe in the transportation 


m., 

Many of the problems are of long stand- 
ing and enormous complexity. 

Take taxes, as one example. ‘ 

During World War II, the Government im- 
posed an excise tax on rail freight and pas- 
Senger hauling. This amounted to 3 per- 
soe on freight and ‘10 percent on passen- 

rs. 

The purpose of these taxes frankly was to 
discourage unnecessary and nonessential use 
of the railroads during the war. 

These taxes are still in effect. There is 
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the rdilroads to modernize plants and equip- 
ment and to provide operating capital. 

Both also want to see more flexibility, 
under the Interstate Commerce Commission 
body of laws, for the railroads to cut rates 
to meet competition and to abandon un- 
profitable train schedules. 

The railroads are a basic all-purpose trans- 
portation medium for our Nation. They are 
in trouble. They need help. 





Search for Security Will Never Remove 
the Need for Sacrifice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
want to include an address made by the 
Honorable James G. Stahiman, a great 
American, publisher of the Nashville 
Banner, at memorial services held at the 
National Cemetery on Gallatin Road, 
Nashville, Tenn., on Memorial Day, May. 
30. The stirring and appropriate re- 
marks made by Mr. Stahlman on that oc- 
casion should be read by every Amer- 
ican. 

The text of the address follows: 

SEARCH FoR SECURITY WILL NEVER REMOVE THE 
NEED FOR SACRIFICE 

Since the hazy dawn of history, men and 
nations have done honor to the memories of 
their valorous dead who bore arms in de- 
fense of their homes and those things which 
their hearts cherished, their-minds conceived 
to be right and their souls required for sus- 
tenance, lest. the human spirit become atro- 
phied or decayed and life itself a tragic hoax, 
a futile, worthless trek from the cradle to 
the grave. 

Wherever men of valor lie today, this Na- 
tion pays them tribute. On Arlington’s east- 
ern slope toward the Potomac, amid the pomp 
and ceremony of our military might, two 
American soldiers, known but to God, have 
been laid to rest beside another unknown 
casualty from another war. The body of a 
fourth went over the side of a cruiser into 
the blue waters of the Atlantic, as a Navy 
chaplain intoned the solemn requiem: “I 
am the resurrection and the life.” 

This quartet represents not only the num- 
bered ranks of those whose graves are marked 
in our national cemeteries all over the globe, 
but the countless thousands. whose dust hal- 
lows foreign soil, from the dank jungles of 
the South Pacific and the icy ravines of North 
Korea, to the restless waves above the bot- 
tomless depths of all the seas—those un- 
marked spots that never heard the sound 
of taps or the crackling last salute of a 
guard of honor. 

In keeping with the tenor of this day of 
sacred memory, we are privileged to gather 
here and by our presence and altogether in- 
adequate expression say to them: “Rest on, 
embalmed and sainted dead.” 

But that is not enough. 

Most of these men who lie in this par- 
ticular ground followed Grant at Fort Donel- 
son, Schofield at Franklin, or Thomas in the 
2-day holocaust which destroyed the ragged 


’ remnants of the once proud Army of Ten- 


nessee and made Shy’s Hill the deathbed of 
the Confederacy. Like many of you, the 
blood in my veins had earlier coursed through 
the bodies of men who wore both the Blue 


,our national forums. 
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and Gray. But I must confess that one of 
the great regrets of my life is that I was 
born too late to ride with Nathan Bedford 
Forrest. 

The outcome of that fratricidal strife made 
it possible for us to meet this afternoon to 
salute not only those heroes of the Union, 
but the dead of all the wars in which Amer- 
icans have fought since Appomattox. 

As Americans we sing fervently the Battle 
Hymn of the Republic, thrill to the rebel yell 
at the sound of Dixie, hum Goodbye, Nellie 
Gray, whistle Tipperary, but bristle at the 
some-time thoughtless suggestion that Con- 
gress should officially substitute God Bless 
America for The Star-Spangled Banner. 


May the God of our fathers forbid. 
DIED FOR A PRINCIPLE 


Today, as we contemplate the services and 
recall the sacrifices of those who lie here and 
all the dead of all the wars, it would be 
well to remember that each of these brave 
men took up arms in the support of his 
own firm belief in an ideal or a principle. 
Both are creatures of the spirit and things 
of the spirit are as immutable as the laws of 
God and as deathless as the stars. 

Men today live in constant fear of the 
future. The shrinking of distance through 
prospective use of theintercontinental bal- 
listic missile and the certainty of nuclear 
devastation should make it clear to men 
everywhere, that if they hope to provide a 
future for those of their progeny for genera- 
tions to come, men of intelligence, men of 
conscience, men of good will, men of good 
faith, men of strong heart, men of convic- 
tion, men still willing to sacrifice must stand 
and pledge again their lives, their fortunes 
and their sacred honor in defense of those 
things which are fundamental to the pre- 
servation of liberty and our basic human 
rights. ’ 

We in the United States of late have be- 
come too obsessed with the dream of per- 
sonal security. Demagogues and political 
crackpots have sold their quack nostrums in 
They have poured 
soothing syrup down our throats, deadened 
oun economic pain with doles, destroyed the 
desire to work by handing unemployment 
pay to the shiftless and the indolent, ha- 
rassed our free enterprise system by efforts 
to throttle or destroy it, encouraged disre- 
spect for law and the Constitution through 
the judiciary’s usurpation of the legislatiye 
prerogatives of the Congress, given aid and 
comfort to subversives bent upon destroying 
our form of government, coddled favorite in- 
dustrial tycoons and labor racketeers and 
continue to bribe State and local politicians, 
as well as the gullible and subservient among 
our citizenship, through the open purse of 
Federal aid. 

AID TO RECKLESS GOVERNMENTS 


Add to all of this the frightening fact 
that the United States, in a ‘spirit of gener- 
ous helpfulness and in all good faith, per- 
sists in frittering away the national sub- 
stance of its hard-taxed citizens upon un- 
grateful foreign populations and reckless 
profligate governments which give little or 
no evidence of a sense of reciprocal obliga- 
tion, but rather a growing resentment bor- 
dering upon defiance and open hostility. 


To none of this does there appear to be an 
end. 

Not too long ago, the United States Senate 
rang with the raucous voice of the most dan- 
egrous rabble-rouser of his time. His theme 
was “Every man a king.” .Now even the 
dumbest knows that there are not enough 
kingdoms to go around. And royalty has al- 
most disappeared from the face of the earth. 
So this political mountebank, had he lived, 
ultimately would have faced the day when 
he could not deliver on his promise to put a 
crown on every head, a sceptre in every 
hand, an inexhaustible royal exchequer at 
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the extravagant whim of every spendthrift 
who imagined himself a monarch, 

But there are always boobs and saps who 
fall for clap-trap. They resent the man who 
tries to tell them the facts of life. The truth 
destroys their ephemeral sense of kingliness 
and faces them with the realities of their 
physical, economic and social status without 
reference to the bunk and the blandishments 
of the political free-wheelers, the something- 
for-nothing boys who are willing to share 
everybody else’s wealth but not their own. 

“Every man a king?” Ten thousand times 
no. But every man a man, independent, 
self-reliant, God-fearing, free. Free from 
exploitation, free from oppression, free from 
fear, free to work, to think, to speak, to 
worship as he pleases. 

“Every man a king?” Not in these United 
States. But every man an American. 


SACRED GUARANTEE 


Let us remember that to dissent is not to 
be disloyal, to protest is one’s incontestable 
right, to appeal through the legal process is 
a sacred guarantee. 

Let’s stop singing “This is my country.” 
Let’s change that to one mighty chorus: 
“This is our country.” 

And as this day of patriotic and blessed 
memories ebbs into the twilight, may we ac- 
cept the obligation which the service and the 
sacrifice of our war dead impose, to the end 
that we, their beneficiaries, who love our 
country, our flag, our institutions, our God, 
are determined to serve them all with that 
same measure of devotion symbolized by 
these white markers and the minature flut- 
tering colors atop the tombs of men who 
loved .freedom better than their lives and 
were not afraid to die for theirs and ours, 


“Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead, 
Dear as the blood ye gave, 

No impious footstep here shall tread 
The herbage of your grave. 

Nor shall your glory be forgot 
While fame her record keeps. 

Or honor points the hallowed spot 
Where valor proudly sleeps.” 





Local 227 Calls for a Summit Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert at this 
point in the Recorp an article from the 
DeSoto Spotlight, which is the official 
publication of the DeSoto Local 227, 
UAW-CIO. The article calls for an 
American summit conference to discuss 
ways and means of alleviating our pres- 
ent critical economic situation and of 
preventing a recurrence of such condi- 
tions. ‘The article follows: 

Locat 227 CaLits For A SUMMIT CONFERENCE 
Zo Whom It May Concern: 

The conflicting solutions ‘being advanced 
to raise the Nation out of its present diffi- 
culties of husiness stagnation, financial de- 
pression and recurrent mass unemployment 
refiect the quandry in- which our political, 
economic, and social leadership groups find 
themselves. 

The membership of Local 227, VAW-CIO— 
AFL, naturally, as a collective group, in its 
own best interests, welcome, when such eco- 
nomic conditions occur, such pallatives as: 
extended duration and higher benefits in un- 
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employment compensation, more generous 
welfare benefits for those who have exhausted 
such compensation and are needy, morato- 
riums and reductions in credit payments on 
homes, furnishings and cars, job retaining, 
lower taxes for middie and low income groups, 
lower prices, etc, 

Nevertheless, although all these measures 
and more-of the same nature were adopted, 
we truthfully should not admit to being satis- 
fied with living under what would still be, 
although lessened as to degree, unwelcome 
depressed economic circumstances. 

We feel sure from our Nation’s past eco- 
nomic history. that under our present eco- 
nomic system that even when recovery comes 
there will only be more unwanted inflation to 
take its place. Somewhere in the near fu- 
ture the vicious cycle of depression-inflation- 
depression will begin again. This system 
ladens an unnecessary burden of want on 
many millions of our country’s people. 

By no conceivable stretch of the imagina- 
tion can it, authoritively or correctly be 
stated that such want results from natural 
excusable causes such as lack of materials, 
the inability to produce and distribute pro- 
duce in sufficient quantities or any real lack 
of need. 

America has been blessed by God with an 
overflowing horn of plenty, but powerful 
men, controlling the economic and social 
destinies of our citizenry, either see fit to 
deny this blessing to all the people, or; they 
lack the ability necessary to continue the 
smooth uninterrupted flow of the production 
and distribution of required materials. 

In either case, our membership feels this 
is an undesirable present feature of our 
economic system. Something can and should 
be done to permanently abolish this result- 
ing famine for millions while others are 
feasting. 

We would like to make what we hope may 
be a noteworthy suggestion to Kelp succeed 
in this desirable goal. 

It is common knowledge that billions upon 
billions of dollars are being spent to secure 
and retain allies, to develop superior arma- 
ments, to successfully design and operate 
interstellar spaceships and for many other 
novel interesting purposes. 

We are delighted and amazed at the monu- 
mental progress being made in our genera- 
tion in these and other sciences. For the 
most part we willingly pay the price of this 
much wanted progress. 

Still, in all this beehive of constructive 
human activity with almost daily announce- 
ments of startling breakthroughs, solving 
once seemingly hopeless problems of human 
concern, with astounding success through 
teams of learned men and women, brought 
together at great economic expense by public 
and private enterprize and supplied with the 
most able leadership obtainable, there re- 
mains one problem outstanding for the lack 
of scientific effort in this manner—a group 
to find the causes of and eliminate the prob- 
lem of great economic want by many millions 
of people in the midst: of overwhelming 
plenty that should be made available to 
them. 

With many and varied notable successful 
examples before us in other sciences we feel 
that America should accept an exciting chal- 
lenge that lies within our province—to se- 
cure and insure a real and satisfying eco- 
nomic and social security system under a 
democratic planned economy. 

With this objective accomplished the 
United States’ would stand as a shining 
beacon beside the still murky economic 
waters of other lands, an example worthy of 
emulation. 

Needless to say, this would prove a mighty 
guided missile in the struggle against sub- 
versive communism. 

We have faith that full economic security, 
social justice, political democracy, and re- 
ligious freedom can come to our Nation with- 
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out the objectionable restrictions of dicta. 
torship. 

We believe that eventually want in the 
midst of plenty will cease to exist in America, 

We would like, along with you, to be 
counted amongst those who helped to hasten 
the coming of that golden age, 

As citizens our membership thinks the 
United States as a leading world power, as a 
most progressive generation in other sciences, 
being deeply concerned with the contin 
good general welfare of ourselves and our 
descendents, should call an American sum- 
mit conference at an early date of renowned 
leaders in the realms of government, labor, 
industry and agriculture plus outstanding 
economists to set up an economic commis- 
sion for the establishment of lasting eco. 
nomic security for all our people. This com- 
mission would recommend such changés in 
our economic structure which they feel and 
acknowledge are necessary toward eliminat- 
ing inflation, depression, stagnation and re- 
current mass unemployment from its present 
unquestionable acceptance as a status quo 
norm. 

We plead that you as a paramount leader 
in your chosen field .of activity pause and 
give just consideration to this—our member- 
ships suggestion. 

If then you should deem it a worthwhile 
objective to pursue in this impersonal and 
scientific manner we hope that you use your 
good influence and office in the proper quar- 
ters and get this needful-project underway. 

The tax to finance this project is one we 
would be happy to pay. 

Our membership will be most happy to 
learn that you want to help in this most con- 
structive effort. We are sure that news of 
this would gladden the hearts of everyone. 

Thanking you for your interest and coop- 
eration, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Loca 227. 





Farmer Groups Cheer Defeat for Hells 
Canyon Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 21, 1958 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Salt Lake Tribune 
under date of June 3; 1958: 

FarRMER GROouPS CHEER DEFEAT FOR HELLS 
CanYon DaM—PoweR, RECLAMATION OFFI- 
CERS JOIN IN APPLAUDING ACTION 
BorsE, June 2.—Idaho farm leaders and 

reclamationists Monday hailed the death of 

Federal Hells Canyon legislation in Congress. 
President T. E. Roach, of Idaho Power Co. 

also expressed gratification at the defeat of 

the legislation in the House Interior and 

Insular Affairs Committee, saying ‘ 

should certainly be the end of such Hells 

Canyon legislative proposals.” 
Comment from various farm organization 

and reclamation leaders included: 

W. E. Adams, Eagle, master of the Idaho 
State Grange: “The House committee action 
is good news. Idaho State Grange has long 
been on record against a Federal Hells Can- 
yon project. We have fought hard to keep 
our water rights under State protection and 





the committee's vote is a great step in that ___ 1 


direction.” 


Albert Carlsen, Blackfoot: “The House 
committee has done Idaho a great service. *: 
had the privilege of testifying against e 
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Canyon before the committee last year, rep- 
resenting the Upper Snake River Valley 
Water Users Protective Union and the Upper 
Snake River Underground Water Users As- 
sociation. We prefer to develop our water 
resources under State and local controls 
rather than place them in the hands of the 
Federal Government. The members of the 
committee who brought about today’s fine 
yote are to be congratulated.” 

N. V. Sharp, Filer, director of the National 
Reclamation Association and chairman of 
the committee of nine for Snake River water 
users: “This is welcome news to the irriga- 
tors of Idaho, who have opposed the Federal 
Hells Canyon project as a threat to our water 
rights for many years. The issue has been 
dead for some time, and I hope this long- 
overdue action represents a final burial.” 

L. B. Martin, Caldwell, president, Idaho 
Farm Bureau Federation: “The Idaho Farm 
Bureau Federation has fought Hells Canyon 
legislation for several years because of the 
damage it would do to the water rights of 
our members. We are really pleased with 
the committee’s action in defeating this bad 
legislation.” 

Fred M. Cooper, Grace, president, Idaho 
State Reclamation Association: “The action 
is a victory for Idaho irrigators over those 
who would preempt Idaho water for down- 
stream use, and those who would sacrifice it 
as the price of achieving a Federal hydro- 
electric empire.” 

Alex O. Coleman, St. Anthony, Idaho, di- 
rector-elect, National Reclamation Associa- 
tion, and Idaho member of the Columbia 
River Interstate Compact Commission: “The 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
action today verifies, as other opposing ac=- 
tion in the past has done, the desire of rec- 
lamationists to protect State water rights.” 





If Law Still Counted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
our people are gradually awakening to 
what is happening to us by the usurpa- 
tion of authority on the part of the 
judicial and executive branches of the 
Government. The editor of the Rich- 
mond News Leader has done much to 
inform the people of the creeping so- 
Cialistic, grabbing efforts of the judi- 





On May 28; there appeared in the 
Richmond News Leader a very profound 
editorial entitled “If Law. Still Counted.” 
It points out cogently how the Federal 
judiciary is continually ignoring the law 
and taking from the people -their indi- 
Vidual rights and privileges. ~ 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 


ae the editorial, which is as fol- 
WS: : 


Ir Law Sritz CounTep 
(By James Jackson Kilpatrick) 


The amazing thing about the petition filed 
ih Federal district court by John Bradley 


ok eennte anything in this school - 
ute, Mr. Minnick would have a high- 
Persuasive case, 


The bitter truth, unhappily, is that in this 
a considerations of law no longer count 
or @ tinker’s dam, Mr, Minnick has a peti- 
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tion full of good law, but good law is a 
stranger to the Supreme Court where Negro 
plaintiffs are concerned. 

It is a simple argument that the Arling- 
ton lawyer makes in seeking a declaratory 
judgment from the Federal courts. The key 
point in this whole controversy is whether 
the 14th amendment, adopted in 1868, pro- 
hibited to the States the power to operate 
racially separate schools. The fifth section 
of the amendment vested in Congress power 
to enforce the provisions of the amendment 
by appropriate legislation. 

What Mr. Minnick points out is that the 
Congress, far from attempting to outlaw 
State operation of separate schools, twice has 
specifically sanctioned separate schools in 
statutes still on the books. One of these 
laws is the Morrill Act of 1890, dealing with 
land-grant colleges; the other is the basic 
act for admission of new States. These are 
laws of the United States made in pursuance 
of the Constitution, and as such they are 
indeed the supreme law of the land. 

Mr. Minnick’s argument is that here is 
specific legislation—not arguable history or 
mere conjecture—adopted by the Congress 
under the 14th amendment. The two acts 
have never been ruled void; they carry the 
strong presumption of constitutionality; 
they represent appropriate legislation as to 
schools, and they provide convincing evi- 
dence of constitutional construction by the 
Supreme Court’s coequal branch. 

All this could be argued at great length. 
And for the record: Mr. Minnick’s conten- 
tions were advanced, though never discussed 
by appellate judges, at the time of the origi- 
nal Prince Edward case. Today these argu- 
ments have largely rhetorical value. 

If law doesn’t count, then what does 
count? Why, read the Brown case. Psy- 
chology counts. .Whatever may have been 
the extent of psychological knowledge at the 
time of Plessy v. Ferguson, modern author- 
ity, including the authority of Gunnar Myr- 
dal, amply supports a finding that segrega- 
tion is psychologically wrong. Any language 
in Plessy v. Ferguson contrary to this finding 
is rejected, 

What we need, obviously, is fewer lawyers 
and more psychologists. The laws enacted 
by Congress are irrelevant, immaterial, and 
non compos mentis. We must rely on soci- 
ology textbooks. It is useless to cite judi- 
cial precedent supporting segregated schools, 
for the conclusions of eminent judges are 
now disdained. Let us round up a covey of 
professors, instead. 

If Mr. Minnick, or some other intervener, 
could bring in a few psychologists with fresh 
findings on the adverse effects of integration 
we might get somewhere, and one of these 
days, we would hear a unanimous court 
agree that we cannot turn back the clock 
to 1954. Whatever may have been the ex- 
tent of psychological knowledge at the time 
of Brown v. Board of Education, new psycho- 
logical findings’are controlling. It would be 
a terrible way to win a lawsuit, but that’s 
how the NAACP-won its case 4 years ago. 





United States-Western European, and 
Russian Scientific. Cooperation for 
Peace and Health Welcomed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterday 
I noted with interest the helpful observa- 
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tions on the mutual security bill, as 
made by my colleague on the Foreign 
Relations Committee, the able Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HuMpPHREY]. 

I commend particularly his comments 
on the vital World Health Assembly, now 
at work in Minneapolis, with 88 nations 
striving for man’s well-being. I share 
my colleague’s gratification, in particu- 
lar, at United States-Russian and other 
scientific cooperation for peace and 
health in WHO, and elsewhere, such as 
is rightly urged in our Senate Report No. 
1627 on the pending bill, H. R. 12181. 

I earnestly hope that such coopera- 
tion will be increasingly fruitful for 
man’s betterment. And further, may it 
prove to be a bridge between peoples, a 
bridge of understanding, a bridge toward 
an enduring peace. 

Today, I send to the desk a statement 
on one very promising field for increased 
medical cooperation among the scientists 
of the world. 

I refer to cooperation in the healing 
arts for the benefit of man’s greatest 
physical asset—his God-given brain, 
itself. 

Here indeed is a subject to challenge 
the mind of man—how best to heal the 
mind, itself, not simply physically, but 
spirtually. 

How best can the genius of man help 
to banish the various illnesses of the 
brain and central nervous system? 

For the answers, I point out scientific 
progress within the material realm with- 
in the Western World, yes, progress in 
Russia, as well. But I point out, too, one 
observer’s report. It concerns one of the 
overtones to Russian research—political 
interference, resulting in possible utter 
misuse of research for the grim purpose 
of what has come to be known as brain- 
washing. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorbD, as follows: 

RussIAN BRAINWASHING VERSUS UNITED 

STATES RESEARCH FOR MAN’s NEUROLOGICAL 

WELL BEING 


A philosopher once said, “On earth, the 
greatest of things is man. In man, the 
greatest of things is mind.” 


From the human brain can come miracles 
of creativity or terrible instruments of de- 
struction. 


The study of the human mind involves 
more, of course, than the study of the phys- 
ical brain. 

It involves the study of the essence of 
man, which is spirit, for man is infinitely 
more than a collection of cells—of nerves 
and muscles and bone and blood. 

The -scientist, however, at home and 
abroad, continues to add impressively to our 
knowledge of the physical side of mind, the 
10 billion cells in the human brain. 


OUR CONSTRUCTIVE WORK IN BETHESDA AND 
ELSEWHERE 


For purposes of understanding and heal- 
ing, Many of the mysteries of the human 
brain are now being unlocked and at a 
faster pace than ever before in history. 

In Bethesda, at the National Institute of 
Mental Health, and at the National Insti- 
tute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness, 
invaluable medical advances are being made 
in the study of the biochemistry of the 
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brain as well as on other phases of the cen- 
tral nervous system. 

Naturally, as a layman, I do not purport 
to be able to evaluate these advances from 
a technical standpoint. 

But individuals, far more expert thari I, 
who do report to me, have the highest of 
praise for the American and western -Euro- 
pean work on which [I am now conveying 
this data. 

I am informed, for example, of vital dis- 
coveries which are unfolding at the Mayo 
Clinic. Features of this work are described 
in a new booklet, Mental Health, issued by 
the Ford Foundation with an impressive sec- 
tion on brain physiology. In particular, the 
booklet reports on progress in what is known 
as deep electography inside the brain. This 
involves picking up brain waves from deep 
within the brain, instead of just from the 
surface of the brain, as in electroenceph- 
alography. 

Such’ deeper research may prove of incal- 
culable value in a host of pioneering studies 
for man’s well-being. 

DR. STEINCROHN’S COLUMN ON DISEASES 


Answers are eagerly awaited for possible 
cures, relief and/or preventatives for a whole 
host of disorders of the nervous system which 
afflict man. 

How serious are they? How many people do 
they affect? For the answers, here are ex- 
cerpts from a recent column by Dr. Peter J. 
Steincrohn entitled “The Fight Against the 
Nerve Killers”: 

“There isn’t a week goes by that I don’t 
receive heart-rending letters from people all 
over the United States and from Canada 
that end with this plaintive plea: ‘Why isn’t 
something being done about Parkinson’s?’ 
Or multiple sclerosis? Or epilepsy? Or mus- 
cular dystrophy? 

“Until lately these have been the forgotten 
human curses. At last we are on the move. 

“In this modern age of sputniks, Explorers, 
and other scientific marvels, it’s time we got 
around to spending at least a ‘million for 
cure against every billion for kill.’ 


“Diseases not so rare 


“These neurological disorders I have men- 
tioned ar not as rare as you may believe: 
Parkinson’s syndrome; about 1.5 million 
cases; cerebral palsy, about 500,000—750,000— 
one-third of them under 21; multiple scle- 
rosis, 250,000—and similar conditions, 500,- 
000; muscular dystrophy, 200,000—half of 
them in children between the ages ‘of 3 
and 13. 


“Only because these nurological disorders 
are so stubborn to treatment do I believe it 
is high time that we met their onslaught 
head on. We can only do that effectively by 
knowing their weaknesses and strengths. 
And that will only be possible by intensive 
research.” 


FINE RESEARCH AT MAYO CLINIC 


Research on the brain—and certain nerv- 
ous systems, like other scientific research is, 
of course, worldwide. For example, Dr. Carl 
M. Sem-Jacobson, pioneer in deep electrog- 
raphy at the Rochester State Hospital 
(affiliated with the Mayo Clinic) has moved 
to the Gaustad Mental Hospital in Oslo, 
Norway. There a 5-year Ford Foundation 
grant will enable his associates and him to 
establish a new center for deep electrography. 

I understand, likewise, that excellent work 
has been done at the Montreal Neurological 
Institute by Dr. Wilder Penfield, its director, 
and by others. 

Recently, I secured a brief summary re- 
port on other encouraging examples of 
progress by Western scientists. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE MEMO SHOWS FOREIGN 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


There follow now excerpts from a memo- 
randum prepared at my request by the Na- 
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tional Institute, listing but a few out of 


the great many medical contributions by’ 


European neurological leaders: ~ 

“Italy: In Pisa, Moruzzi is one of the lead- 
ing world neurophysiologists. His laboratory 
has permanent support from the Rockefeller 
Foundation and an average of 10 fellows a 
year come from abroad (2-3 from United 
States) to work under his supervision. Re- 
search deals with cerebellum and brain stem 
physiology and the contributions from his 
school are outstanding and original. 

“In Milan, Margaria works on effects of 
acceleration upon the central nervous sys- 
tem. ~He is a regular consultant for the 
United States Air Force, and his important 
results were recently presented here in 
Washington. 

“Bairati (electron microscopy) analyzes 
structural-chemical relationship in the cen- 
tral nervous system. 

“In Padua, Cardin works on deafferen- 
tation and spinal cord physiology. 

“France: Research on artificial membranes 
and their behavior is carried out by Monnier. 

“Fessard and his school work on membrane 
potential and very-basic neurophysiological 
problems in general. 

“Gastaut carries on original investigation 
on the mechanisms of conditioning. 

“England: At England’s largest neurologi- 
cal hospital, the Queens’ Square National 
Hospital, Dr. J. N. Cummings has contributed 
original research in the heavy metals in Wil- 
son’s disease. More recently, he made dis- 
coveries in study of gangliosides in reference 
to lipid abnormalities in the brain. 

“New Zealand scientists as well as English 
laid the groundwork of message transmission 
by nerves. The dean of nerve cell studies is 
a New Zealander, Dr. Eccles. 


“The world’s leading neuropathologist was 
the late Dr. G. Godwin Greenfield, a British 
scientist who worked out the pathology of 
the central nervous system. He spent 6 
months of each of the last 3 years of his 
life as a visiting scientist at the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness. 

“As publication of international papers, 
scientific meetings, and scientific visitors 
provoke thoughtful interest in the United 
States, investigators at the National Institute 
of Neurological Diseases and Blindness are 
carrying out research in these subjects which 
engage foreign researchers.” 

But now let us look toward the Iron 
Curtain. 

DR. CARMICHAEL’S RECENT OBSERVATIONS ON 

RUSSIA 


Recentiy, Dr. Leonard Carmichael, Secre- 
tary of the’ Smithsonian Institution pointed 
out a somber phase of which only a few 
Americans may be aware. He cited some of 
the grim possible implications of scientific 
study of the brain behind the Iron Curtain. 
He observed that, based on the long history 
of Communist brainwashing, the Soviets 
may be interested in the human mind as a 
part of their overall strategy of remaking 
man, himself, as a new Communist robot. 

As cited in Science Newsletter of April 26, 
1958, published by Sciénce Service, Dr. Car- 
michael said, it was conceivable that modern 
research in brain study could lead to novel 
techniques for altering individual behaviour. 
“Russia, not the United States, leads the 
world in many aspects of brain research,” 
Dr. Carmichael warned. 

He urged the free world to do more than 
it has in the recent past to support compre- 
hensive programs of scientific study in this 
complex and often tantalizing field of brain 
research. 


Dr. Carmichael told the Borden Centennial 
Symposium meeting in New York that Rus- 
sia has an elaborate and intricately formu- 
lated progfam of research in the higher 
nervous functions and in the physiology of 
behaviour. 


WELCOME SIGNS OF CONSTRUCTIVE RUSSIAN 
EFFORT 


Naturally, we hope that program will be 
of service for the welfare of man, not for his, 
enslavement. 

Fortunately, there are welcome evidences 
of Russian neurological research for man’s 
healing, in fulfillment of the principles of 
the great medical profession everywhere. I 
am sure that separate from the politicaj 
bosses, Russian physicians are as eager to 
be of true service to man as are the dedj. 
cated members of the profession anywhere, 
DR. BAILEY’S DIGEST OF RUSSIAN 5-YEAR PROGRAM 

I cite, now, a helpful report, Soviet Ney. 
rology Under the Sixth 5-Year Plan, as pre- 
sented by a Prof. N. I. Graschenkov. This 
program was factualiy and objectively 
digested by one of America’s great scientific 
leaders, Dr. Pearce Bailey, Director of our 
National Institute of Neurological Diseases, 

Dr. Bailey writes: 

“Highlighted among the resolutions of the 
20th Congress of the KPSS (Kommunis- 
ticheskaya Partiya Sovetskogo Soyuva— 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union) was 
a@ call for the greatest possible development 
of medical research, and for the concentra- 


tion of the forces of Soviet scientists on the © 


discovery of new methods of diagnosis, 
treatment, and prevention in the various 
divisions of Soviet public health and medi- 


_cal sciences. This resolution is part of the 


sixth 5-year plan (1956-60) for the deyelop- 
ment of the national economy in the 
U. 8.8. R. 

“‘Among the divisions of Soviet public 
health and medical science, clinical neu- 
rology occupies a significant place in the 
sixth 5-year plan; its concrete problem is 
the improvement of diagnosis, treatment, 
and prevention of diseases of the nervous 
system.’ This statement was made by Aca- 
demic Prof. N. I. Grashchenkov of Moscow, 
on February 5, 1956, in a presentation en- 
titled, ‘Problems of Clinical Neurology in the 
Sixth 5-Year Plan.’ 

“While colored by philosophical and po- 
litical overtones, Grashchenkov’s documen- 
tation of the Soviet program in clinical 
neurology under the sixth 5-year plan is 
positive, fast-moving, and provocative and 
should be of interest to neurologists in the 
United States and other countries. 

“Clinical neurology is described as being 
essential to the development of Soviet 
public health and medical science in the 
current Soviet 5-year plan. It. occupies’ 
central position in Soviet medical 
and it represents the dynamo of the entire 
organism. Therefore, progress made i 
neurology contributes to progress in all divi- 
sions of clinical medicine and biology. The 
development of clinical neurology, which 
studies the disease processes occurring and 
proceeding in the nervous system, contrib- 
utes to advances made in all divisions of 
clinical medicine. 

“Further, clinical neurology occupies @ 
significant place in Soviet medicine, because 
the problems it faces are concrete. 

blems permit solution through advances 
ean made in the basic neurological sciences. 
These include, in particular, neuroph 
and neurochemistry, tissue culture, neuro- 
anatomy, biophysics, and the physical chetl- 
istry of nervous processes, as well as 
on the fine structure of nervous activity bY 
phase contrast and electromicroscopy. ‘Il- 
deed, it may be said,’ writes Grashchenkoy, ” 
‘that we are living in a century of great 
speeds, small magnitudes, and objective ™ 

of the finest microscopic and even ~ 
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will be dedicated to help human beings every- 
where enjoy their full birthright of health. 
That is the purpose of WHO. It is a pur- 
in which all mankind joins in @ heart- 
felt “Amen,” as witnessed by the general 
concord at the WHO assembly. Let there- 
fore, widened interchange of ideas, reports, 
and experts take place. 
Man’s unfulfilled needs are enormous. 
HELPING BRAIN-INJURED VETERANS 


I cite now just one need—that of helping 
those veterans of many nations who sus- 
tained injuries to the brain during military 
conflict. Here is the beginning of an article 


_ in the current issue of World Veteran: 


“Finland—Brain injured help themselves 


“ay group of international experts in the 
treatment and rehabilitation of brain in- 

es will meet in Helsinki in June, under 
the sponsorship of the World Veterans Fed- 
eration, the University of Helsinki, the Dis- 
abled Ex-Servicemen’s Association, and . the 
International Society for the Cripples, in 
cooperation with the United Nations, the 
International Labor Organization, and the 
World Health Organization. While discuss- 
ing the experience gained in this field in 
different countries since World War II, they 
will be working in close conjunction with 
members of the «Institute for the Rehabili- 
tation of Brain Injured Veterans which, in 
its present form, was inaugurated only about 
1 year ago. 

“The windows of the institute open on a 
superb forest and yet it is only 2 miles from 
metropolitan Helsinki. The white, 4-stury 
building, accommodating 90 patients, was 
recently bought by the Finnish Disabled 
Ex-Servicemen’s Association, FDEA, which 
operates the institute.” 

We earnestly hope that our own brain- 
injury veterans in America will be helped 
manifold. 

PIONEERING WORK IN WISCONSIN 


Far from Helsinki, geographically, and yet 
near in spirit is Wisconsin. Here, in Mil- 
waukee, some months ago, 200 members and 
guests of the Wisconsin Society for the Brain- 
Injured Child met. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by Dr. N. C. Kephart, professor of 
psychology at Purdue. University. 

In addition to persons from many parts of 
Wisconsin, the meeting was attended by rep- 
resentatives of the famed Cove School, at 
Racine, Wis., founded by Dr. A. A. Strauss, 
international authority and coauthor with 
Dr. L. E. Lehtinen and Kephart, of works on 
the psychopathology and education of the 
brain-injured child. 

Here, then, is another vital need—helping 
brain-injured children; that is, children 
whose brains were injured before birth, at 
the time of birth, or after birth. Statis- 
ticians estimate that from 4 to 6 or 7 cases 
of brain injury occur at birth, for every 
1,000 youngsters. - 

Look, now, at another phase of the need. 


FINE REPORT FROM WISCONSIN DEPARTMENT ON 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


In my own State, I cite still another exam- 
Ple of pioneering and progress. It is a re- 
port on one problem of the brain—the illness 
known as epilepsy, with its abnormal brain 
waves and convulsive seizures. From the 
rehabilitation division of Wisconsin’s State 

of Vocational and Adult Education, 
has come the splendid report entitled “So- 
ciety and Seizures,” showing the legal and 
Vocational problems, yes, the opportunities, 
in this connection. The report’s 19 pages 
are an impressive preof of man’s interest in 
his fellow human be: 
< T commend all those in my own State who 
ave helped perfect Wisconsin’s laws to pro- 
vide for fair play to the epileptic. 
WHAT IS RELATION BETWEEN BRAIN INJURY AND 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY? 

Tn another area, 2 weeks ago, at the meet- 

Ing of the American Psychiatric Associa- 
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tion in San Francisco, there were reported 
some extremely interesting scientific studies 
in the field of the brain. 

One such study, as described by Earl Ubell, 
science editor of the New York Herald Tri- 
bune, indicated that the brains of juvenile 
delinquents may be more involved in their 
misbehavior than their minds. 

Mr. Ubell went on to state: “In many 
cases—many more than the public has been 
led to believe—some malfunctioning of the 
nerve cells and pathways of the brain may 


. lead to a kind of personality that gets into 


trouble, One of the papers on damaged 
brains reported on 100 cases of children and 
youths who had suffered from brain inflam- 
mation. As a result they were hyperexcita- 
ble, impulsive, distractable, and extremely 
emotional.” 

Who is to know how many youngsters who 
get into trouble may do so, at least in part, 
because of biochemical factors which we do 
not even begin to fully understand? 

Let us therefore spur our research. 


% CONCLUSION 


Fortunately, a great many other instances 
could be cited by observers far more quali- 
fied than I in all parts of our Nation where 
doctors and lawyers, scientists and techni- 
cians, and others are at work, step by step, 
in advancing men’s horizons, men’s under- 
standing, men’s record of humanitarianism. 

I feel confident that this, too, is what Rus- 
sian docters and what the Russian people 
want, and what all peoples want. Let man’s 
brain be dedicated to man’s good. Let the 
soul of man be uplifted, not debased. 

Let not the brain be misused, be washed 
by evil commissars, so as to make of man 
but a robot of the state, an unthinking brute, 
manipulated by drugs or other means, as 
but a tool of other men. 

There is so much good to be done by 
science; let not its efforis be wrongly 
channeled. 

We. Americans believe in man created in 
the image of God. We are interested in 
man—whole and happy. We have respect for 
man’s privacy, for his dignity, for his inviola- 
bility. We believe in cooperating with all 
legitimate Russian or any other scientific 
effort for man’s good, but certainly not for 
evil purposes. 

Science for peace is a matter close to our 
hearts, as President Eisenhower so well in- 
dicated in January in his historic state of 
the Union message. 





Purely Commentary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am inserting 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an edi- 
torial by Mr. Philip Slomovitz, a distin- 
guished journalist and citizen of the city 
of Detroit, appearing in the Detroit 
Jewish News, of which he is the editor, of 
Friday, May 30, 1958, entitled “Purely 
Commentary”: 

PurEty COMMENTARY—JUSTICE FRANKFURTER 
FortTiries His Spirir at IsraEL ANNIVER- 
SARY—-RECALLS PALESTINE DESOLATION IN 
Mark TWAIN’s Days To InpicaTe IsRAEL’s 
PROGRESS 

. (By Philip Slomovitz) 
here to fortify my spirit,” Mr. 

Felix Frankfurter of the United 


“= 
Justice 
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States Supreme Court told the distinguished 
gathering of America’s outstanding leaders, 
at the Israel 10th anniversary dinner, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on May 19. 

A pioneer Zionist, Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
was able to touch upon the basic points in 
Israel’s achievements. He spoke of “the in- 
gathering” as “a partial relief to the con- 
science of mankind.” This is a factor that 
has been too readily forgotten in the con- 
sideration of Israel’s existence. 

The eminent jurist, who was closely asso- 
ciated with the late Justice Louis D. Brandeis 
in Zionist as well as judicial affairs, quoted 
his late colleague as having foreseen “the 
devilish, systematic endeavor to extirpate and 
exterminate Jews altogether, even as to the 
limited attempt to restrict and confine the 
coming’ in of Jews into what is now Israel,” 
when, on May 17, 1939, repudiating the 
British white paper, he said with reference 
to Jewish efforts in Palestine: 

“Unless civilization has so reverted to 
primitivism as to wish the destruction of 
homeless Jews, it must encourage the proved 
medium to solve in great measure the prob- 
lem of Jewish homelessness.” 

Zionists in our time who have become in- 
capable of defending their great movement 
have a strong instrument at their command 
in the powerful Brandeisian phrase revived 
by Mr. Justice Frankfurter: “the proved 
medium to solve the problem of Jewish 
homelessness.” 

Of major interest in Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter’s speech was his quotation of a lengthy 
report by Mark Twain “in one of his eloquent 
nonironically humorous pieces” in which 
he described his impressions of Palestine in 
1869. Mark Twain then wrote: 

“Palestine sits in sackcloth and ashes. 
Over it, broods the spell of a curse that has 
withered the fields and fettered its energies. 
Where Sodom and Gomorrah reared their 
domes and towers that solemn sea now floods 
the plain in whose bitter waters no living 
thing exists, over whose waveless surface 
the blistering air hangs motionless and dead, 
about whose borders nothing grows but 
weeds and scattering tufts of cane, and that 
treacherous fruit that promises refreshment 
to parching lips but turns to ashes at the 
touch, 

“Nazareth is forlorn. About that fjord of 
Jordan where the hosts of Israel entered the 
Promised Land with songs of rejoicing, one 
finds only a squalid camp of fantastic 
Bedouins of the desert. 


“Jericho, the accursed, lies a moldering 
ruin today even as Joshua’s miracle left it 
more than 3,000 years ago. Bethlehem and 
Bethany in their poverty and their humilia- 
tion have nothing about them now to re- 
mind one that they once knew the high 
honor of the Saviour’s presence. The hal- 
lowed spot where the shepherds watched 
their flocks by night and where the angels 
sang Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men, is 
untenanted by any living creature and un- 
blessed by any feature that is pleasant to the 
eye. 

“Renowned Jerusalem itself, the stateliest 
name in history, has lost all of its ancient 
grandeur and has become a pauper village; 
the riches of Solomon are no longer there to 
compel the admiration of visiting oriental 
queens. The wonderful temple which was 
the pride and glory of Israel is gone, and the 
Ottoman crescent is lifted above the spot 
where on that most memorable day in the 
annals of the world, they reared the Holy 
Cross. 


“The noted Sea of Galilee, where once 
Roman fleets rode at anchor and the dis- 
ciples of the Saviour sailed in their ships was 
long ago deserted by the devotees of war and 


commerce and its borders are a silent wilder- 


ness. Capernaum is a ruin. 
“Palestine is desolate and unlovely. Pal- 
estine is no more of this workaday world. It 
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is sacred to poetry and tradition—it is dream- 
land.” 

Indeed, no other comment is necessary 
than to point to what has happened since— 
thanks to the “miracle” of Israel—a “mir- 
acle” which Mr. Justice Frankfurter de- 
scribed by pointing to Dr. Theodor Herzl’s 
admonition “wenn ihr wollt ist es kein 
maerchen”—“if you will it, it is no dream;” 
to Brandeis’ assertion that a people that has 
been capable of accomplishments already 
registered in Palestine—and he said it long 
before Israel became a state—could do it 
again even if Jewry’s creations were to be 
destroyed; to Justice Holmes’ declaration 
that the mode by which the inevitable comes 
to pass is effort. - 

It was a great speech—Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter’s—and it was typical of the man not 
to limit himself to theories but also to ask 
a pertinent question of his audience: 

“What are you and I going te do about it? 
What report. will we make on May 19, 1968, 
Senator Lehman and I, who hope to be pres- 
ent then, to celebrate with you the begin- 
ning of the third decade of Israel—what will 
we bring as our report of our contribution 
in this country toward Israel’s further ful- 
fillment?” 

“In the first place,” he gave the answer, 
“It is important to rid ourselves of that 
American failing of being interested in sub- 
jects without knowing about them,” and he 
urged that knowledge about what is going 
on in Israel “must be communicated to 
others.” 

And his second bit of advice was: 

“And finally, each in his or her different 
way may make their contribution toward 
something, toward an enterprise, toward 
achievements which I have so sketchily in- 
dicated belong to us, not merely as Jews, but 
belong to us as part of a world that seeks to 
forge ahead despite all the retardations, all 
the limitations, all the setbacks, all the 
disappointments. ; 

“For ultimately, what is the meaning of 
Israel? May I say, for myself, what it means 
is that—during the long checkered history 
of man, Jews have not been the least con- 
tributors toward a worthy civilization—the 
contributions which Jews have made in their 
scattered, noncommunal, nonrooted way, 
one has every right to hope, will be more 
effectively, more worthily manifested in that 
magic atmosphere of Israel, and what she 
will do in the future will lead the other 
nations of the world to call her blessed.” 

In this admirable fashion he concluded a 
most effective speech. A great pioneer 
showed once again—on one of the rare occa- 
sions of his appearance at a public gathering, 
that he knows how to value the merits of 
Jewish pioneering in the Holy Land. Let 
this knowledge be communicated to others. 





Lee After Appomattox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, June 1, Memorial Day was cele- 
brated at Old Appomattox Court House, 
where peace was attained on April 9, 
1865. For many years the Appomattox 
Chapter of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy has annually celebrated 
Memorial Day at this historic spot. Mr. 
Calvin H. Robinson, editor of the Times- 
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Virginian, a weekly newspaper published 
at Appomattox, Va., and a student of 
the War Between the States, delivered 
the memorial address. It was most fit- 
ting that he be the speaker on this occa- 
sion, as he has just recently been ap- 
pointed as one of the advisers to the 
United States Civil War Commission. 

Mr. Robinson delivered an outstand- 
ing oration. It was not only inspiring 
but also historically interesting and 
revealing. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the address, which is as follows: 
LEE AFTER APPOMATTOX; AN INSPIRATION TO 

Our TIMES 


(Remarks of Calvin Robinson, editor Ap- 
pomattox Times-Virginian, at Memorial 
Day ceremonies at Confederate Cemetery 
at Old Appomattox Court House, Va., June 
1, 1958) 

Mr. Chairman and dear friends: I thank 
you for coming to our observance today. 
Mrs. Jerry Burke, president of the Appomat- 
tox Chapter, United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, tells me that the sound and fury 
of battle had scarcely subsided here in 1865 
before the good ladies organized under the 
name of the Ladies Memorial Association of 
Appomattox. The first memorial observance 
on this sacred spot was held December 1, 
1866, at the occasion of reinterment of the 
dead of the last battle. The religious serv- 
ice was conducted by the Reverend G. M. Ley- 
burn and the address was made by the Hon- 
orable L. D. Isbell. Annual memorial serv- 
ices followed and that early ladies’ organi- 
zation later joined with others of like pur- 
pose as one of the first chapters of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy. 

It has been my privilege to make some 
remarks on several previous Memorial Day 
programs here. I have in my file one manu- 
script which told of the events taking place 
just before the surrender on April 9, as the 
Army of Northern Virginia retreated from 
fallen Richmond. And on another occasion, 
I attempted to describe the events of April 9 
itself. It would appear, therefore, that it 
might be in order today to continue the 
sequerice, and so I ask your indulgence 
while I mention some things about Robert 
E. Lee after Appomattox. 

It is generally known that neither Lee 
nor Grant lingered at Appomattox to take 
part in or witness the actual laying down 
of arms. It had been raining heavily and 
travel was slow, so after a final meeting on 
April 10, Grant set out for Washington, and 
Lee began the slow journey to rejoin his 
family in Richmond. There was drama in 
the situation. For 4 long years Virginia 
had been the bivouac of both armies. Of 
the 2,000 battles of the War Between the 
States, 600 were fought on Virginia soil. 
Virginia furnished over 155,000 men. The 
fenceless fields, the houseless chimneys, the 
charred ruins and myriad graves told grimly 
their story of the devastation of war. As of 
January 25, 1864, Virginia had furnished 
63 regiments of infantry, 40 battalions of 
infantry, 20 regiments of cavalry, 40 bat- 
talions of cavalry, and 125 batteries of ar- 
tillery. And Lee rode slowly back to join 
his family, with what memories and hopes 
we can only guess. 

A great American, Charles Francis Adams, 
in 1902 published a precious volume en- 
titled, Lee at Appomattox. In it is a quo- 
tation of Lee's arrival in Richmond. It says: 
“On the afternoon of the previous day the 
first of those paroled had straggled back to 
Richmond. The next morning, a small 
group of horsemen appeared on the further 
side of the pontoons. By some strange in- 
tuition it was known that General Lee was 
among them, and a crowd collected all along 
the route he would take, silent and bare- 
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headed. There was no excitement, no hur. 
rahing; but as the great chief passed, a deep, 
loving murmur, greater than these, roge 
from the heart of the crowd. Taking off his 
hat, and simply bowing his head, the man 
great in adversity passed silently to his own 
door; it closed upon him, and the ; 
had seen him for the last time in battie 
harness.” 

As is known, Mrs. Lee was an invalid, aj. 
though she was to survive her husband by 
3 years. 

His fortune was lost. This great man of 
the renowned Lee family of Virginia, two 
of whose kinsmen had been signers of the 
Declaration, whose father had been Governor 
of Virginia, himself of top rank in the Fed. 
eral Army, Academy superintendent, and 
most loved man of the South; this man 
whose wife was a great-granddaughter of 
Martha Washington, now faced an uncertain 
future. His property was confiscated. He 
Was never again to see his beloved home at 
Arlington. His family was in need, and his 
rights as a citizen were lost. 

What was he to do? 

The record says that a large company of- 
fered him $75,000 a year salary to become 
its president, to which General Lee replied, 
“I have nothing to give ,the business but 
my name, and my name is not for sale.” 

His son, Capt. Robert Lee, wrote a book 
about his father and in it he states that 
General Lee was offered the vice chancellor- 
ship of the University of the South, at Se- 
wanee, Tenn., but declined on the ground 
that it was denominational. Captain Lee, 
also says that it was suggested that his 
father connect himself with the University 
of Virginia, but he objected that it wasa . 
State institution. 

The Lee family moved out into Powhatan 
County. 

And then the event happened that set up 
the postwar career of General Lee. And for 
that, permit me to recall a bit of history. 

In the early days, there were no public 
schools, and academies for the training of 
—_ sprang up. One such was started in 
thé Valley of Virginia in the year 1749. It 
Was named Liberty Hall Academy. It had 
varied fortune and moved its location. 
George Washington heard of the excellent 
work it was doing, and gave it a handsome 
endowment. It was located in Lexington, 
Va., and the name became Washington 
College. : 

In 1861, Washington College had an én- 
rollment of 82. But like its neighbor, Vit- 
ginia Military Institute, it suffered during 
the war years, and it appeared in midsummer 
of 1865, that there would be a prospect of 22 
students if it reopened. 

On August 4, 1865, the board of trustees 
met. There was no president. Judge John 
W. Brockenbrough was rector. It was de- 
cided to reopen and elect a president. Sev- 
eral names were proposed. Col. Bolivar 
Christian finally arose and mentioned that # 
friend of his had heard Miss Mary Lee say 
that although everyone had been most con- 
siderate of her father, that nothing had been 
offered him which he felt that he could ac- 
cept. What follows is a fascinating but long 
story, but the point here is that little Wash- 
ington College at offered ‘ 
Lee the position of president, and he a@- = 
cepted. The word spread far and wide, and 
there was a rush for enrollment, many of. 
the new students being former soldiers. = 
September 18, 1865, Lee rode into me 
on his famed horse Traveller. se wes 
gurated October 2, insisting that there be 20 
fanfare or speeches. _ egal 
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session for his pay. But they wanted to use 
“some of the first funds to build a home for 
the new president. Lee insisted that the 
first building project be to erect a college 
chapel. That was done, and it is under this 
chapel that the remains of Lee are today. 

Loving testimony as to his presidency is 
found in the letters and articles written by 
his students. ; 

The theme of Lee after ttox was 
that a great sense of honor and duty must 
be instilled in the new generation that was 
to rebuild the South. Daily, he sought to 
instill that sense. Prof. Edward S. Joynes 
wrote of a student called to Lee’s office to 
answer for absence. The student gave an 
excuse, and then added another excuse, 
and was starting upon a third when Lee 
proke in to say, “Stop, Mr. One good 
reason should be sufficient for an honest 
mind.” And another student was called to 
explain an absence. With his heart in his 
boots he entered Lee’s office. The president 
arose and greeted him. He said, “Mr. ; 
Iam glad to see that you are better.” “But, 
General, I have not been sick.” “Ah,” said 
Lee, “then I am glad to see that you have 
better news from home.” “But, General, 
I have had no bad news from home.” Lee 
ended the interview by saying, “I took it for 
granted that nothing less than sickness or 
distressing news from home could have kept 
you from your duty.” The student under- 
stood and went on to become a distinguished 
lawyer. 

A new roadway of broken stone was laid 
through the college grounds. One day Col. 
J. T. L. Preston, of VMI, came riding through 
the grounds on his way to town. As the 
stones were hew and rough, the colonel rode 
alongside on the grass. As he approached 
to where Lee was standing, he paused to talk. 
Lee said, ‘Colonel, this is a beautiful horse; 
I am sorry he is so tenderfooted that he 
avoids our new road.” Afterward, Preston 
always rode on the stone road. 

There are sO many stories of great human 
interest concerning these short years of Lee 
after Appomattox. One day a former sol- 
dier rode into town and sought out the gen- 
eral. He stated that he had heard that Lee 
was in dire need, and that although he had 
little to offer, would the general come up 
with him to his little home in the hills and 
be cared for. Lee was touched and replied 
that everyone had been most kind and gen- 
erous and that he was not in need. And 
then Lee added that, indeed, he had an extra 
suit.of clothes and he would like for his for- 
mer soldier to have it. The soldier declined, 
but then came back and told his hero that 
he would accept the suit—but only to keep 
to be buried in. 

So was he loved. The mass of evidence is 
that Lee after Appomattox set a magnificent 
example in the rebuilding of the South. Our 
honor and sense of duty had not been sur- 
rendered, and was to become our salvation. 
So Lee taught, and those-who heard believed. 
He proved that misfortune nobly borne is 
g00d fortune. Ah, yes; Judge Brockenbrough 
had ridden across the Blue Ridge on a bor- 
Towed horse, wearing a borrowed coat, using 
borrowed money for expenses, to ask Lee to 
come to Lexington. The salary was $1,500 
& year, and the school was $4,000 in debt. 
But Lee accepted, and today not just Wash- 
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He returned home to find the family await- 
ing his arrival for tea. At the table he stood 
to return thanks. But it was in vain, for 
the words would not come. He sank into 
his chair, and the physicians were called. 
He lingered until October 12. He died as he 
had lived, the most peerless gentleman of 
them all, the ideal man and the noblest in- 
spiration God has given youth since the gift 
of His own Son. Note, will you, that his last 
public act was to sacrifice for his church and 
his last private act was to pray. Surely his 
favorite prayer was: 


“Father, put any burden of me, only sustain 
me; 
Send me anywhere, only go with me.” 


And now, my friends, it seems that the 
burden of my remarks rests on the theme 
that the example of Robert E. Lee after 
Appomattox should be a pattern for all 
citizens of all time and in all lands in the 
discharge of their duty. On this Memorial 
Day we mark that “the hand that strikes 
no erring blow” entrusted to our South a 
fabulous heritage. Not only in the person 
of Robert E. Lee, but a heritage arising from 
the earliest days. , 

Our South was the place of the first per- 
manent English settlement and set the pat- 
tern of representative government. 

Our South gave us Patrick Henry to fan 
the flames of freedom, and then gave us 
George Washington to lead us to independ- 
ence and become our first President, ever 
“first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” And lo, George 
Mason; the tremendous giant of his age, 
Thomas Jefferson; and Madison, Monroe, 
Marshall, and scores of others so lasting in 
their contribution. to our Nation that time 
will never cease to honor the very mention 
of their name. 

The record is there. It is qur heritage 
that our South gave us orators whose elo- 
quence inspired humble citizens to become 
great heroes in the battle for freedom; 
statesmen whose wise counsel in times past 
and present blazed the trail to constitutional 
government. 

Our South gave us women who established 
the southern home, preserved it in war and 
peace and justified a golden age of chivalry; 
a Christian faith that convicted the sinner, 
cheered the saint and comforted the be- 
reaved; historians and poets whose match- 
less words*have preserved our traditions and 
lent enchantment-to the story of our past 
and hope for a proud.tomorrow won out of 
the marrow of our own blood, sweat and toil. 

And on Memorial Day we salute these our 
hero dead. Not just those who followed 
Lee and Jackson, but those who have rallied 
to the flag at every call. 

Ah yes, in World War I it was a son of 
Virginia and the South who cried out that 
the world must be made safe for democracy, 
and we treasure the memory of Woodrow 
Wilson. 

And in World War II, our South gave the 
great George C. Marshall as our chief. He 
came from the sacred halls of Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute, as had Stonewall Jackson be- 
fore him, to guide our path to victory. And 
in all the annals of noble effort, none sur- 
passes that great 29th Division made up 
largely of southern boys, mostly from Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, who stormed inland 
from the beaches of Normandy under that 
peerless soldier, George S. Patton, who got 
his start, too, at VMI. 

Our South. Im the Korean episode, a 
native of Texas and a grandson of our own 
Appomattox County, Gen. Walton Walker 
was with that great 24th Division holding 


_the front for democracy against communism. 


Great memories, indeed for Memorial Day. 
Great visions of grandeur from the past, of. 
challenge for tomorrow. 

To those who say that we have fallen 
upon lean times, and that we have lost the 
stamina of our fathers, the character of the 
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past; and that there will never be another 
Washington, Lee, or Jackson, I point the 
finger and say, take heed, “Put off thy 
shoes from off thy feet, for the place where- 
on thou standest is holy ground,” and the 
God of our Fathers is with us yet. 





The Nursing Profession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I have been very interested in nurses 
and the nursing profession largely be- 
cause of Representative FraNcEs BOLTON, 
who aroused and stimulated my inter- 
est. Representative Botton has done a 
magnificent job in this field. 

One of the best statements on the pro- 
fession of nursing was made on May 16, 
1958, by a young woman in Maine, Miss 
Lucy C. Philipson, president of the sen- 
ior class, Maine Medical Center School 
of Nursing. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoORD, as follows: 

REMARKS MaDE BY Miss Lucy C. PHILIPSON, 
PRESIDENT OF THE SENIOR CLASS, MAINE 
MEDICAL CENTER SCHOOL OF NURSING, AT 
PORTLAND ROTARY CLUB, FRIDAY, May 16, 
1958 


I have been asked to tell you in a very 
few words just what nursing means to me. 

It is not easy to recognize all of the mo- 
tives which prompt a person to take up a 
certain kind of work. Nor is it a simple 
matter to analyze one’s own feelings regard- 
ing a choice of work. But I shall do my best 
to describe my feelings about nursing for 
you, although in one sense my reactions 
may not be those of a typical student nurse. 

In the first place, I did not enter a school 
of nursing immediately after graduation 
from high school, but took up nursing after 
I had been employed in another type of 
work for a number of years. 

I don’t wish to cast reflection on any legit- 
imate form of work since, fortunately, all of 
us don’t choose to work at the same thing 
in life. However, the nurse who has had a 
good course of competent instruction and 
supervision is prepared to give a kind of 
service which only a person who has had a 
similar education can duplicate. In other 
words, the well-trained registered nurse can 
do something unique in her line of work, 
and she has at her disposal special knowl- 
edge and skills not possessed by the aver- 
age person. 

Because of these two facts, the profes- 
sional nurse never has the feeling that it 
doesn’t make any difference whether or not 
her work gets done, or even whether or not 
she shows up for work at all, because she is 
more aware of the need for her services than 
even the patients who receive them may be. 
It seems to me, that in a technical age such 
as ours and with the approach of automa- 
tion in industry, nursing should have a 
special appeal to girls who are looking for a 
career which provides personal satisfaction 
and a commendable sort of pride in the value 
of one’s work. It is true that many parents 
do not encourage their daughters to enter 
nursing because ‘they think that the work is 
to hard and disagreeable. To these I would 
like to suggest that monotonous repetitive 
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work is the hardest work of all for a person 
of average intelligence to perform. With re- 
spect to the so-called disagreeable aspects of 
nursing, these are a projection of the par- 
ent’s feelings not the customary attitude of 
nurses toward their work. What most people 
think to be the hardest tasks in nursing are 
merely incidental to the nurse who really 
knows her job. She has too many important 
things on her mind to pay attention to the 
incidentals. 

Before closing, I wish to repeat that nurs- 
ing is unique; it’s important; it is definitely 
worthwhile; and it gives a girl a sense of ac- 
complishment and personal satisfaction. 
Nursing is not glamorous nor romantic, nor 
easy, but I think we can all agree that these 
qualities are stuff that dreams are made of, 
They do not get the sick man back to work, 
nor the sick mother back to her family, or 
help keep the children strong, healthy, and 
happy, which are really dreams made come 
true. 





Israel’s 10th Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attentionof 
our colleagues the following article by 
the Reverend Karl M. Chworowsky, min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Fairfield County, Westport, Conn. The 
article appeared in the May 1958 issue 
of the Synagogue Light, published by the 
Wall Street Synagogue: 

IsRAEL’s 10TH ANNIVERSARY: ITS THEOLOGICAL 
SIGNIFICANCE 


(By the Reverend Karl M. Chworowsky) 


“For the Lord will have compassion on 
Jacob, and will yet choose Israel, and set 
them in their own land; and the sojourner 
shall join himself with them, and they shall 
cleave to the house of Jacob.” (Isaiah 14, 1.) 


To anyone at all sensitive to the overtones 
of an historic event it will be apparent that 
the observance of the 10th anniversary of 
the establishment of the Jewish State of 
Israel speaks with the ringing accents of a 
challenge to the non-Jewish, especially the 
Christian, world, and this challenge, as I 
hear it, is a threefold one: (1) It is a chal- 
lenge to know and understand better the 
whole pattern of Jewish history as the 
matrix of those events that in our own day 
have led to the rebuilding of a Jewish na- 
tional home in Palestine. For only they that 
know and appreciate the long, rich, dramatic, 
and tragic history of Israel, the People, are 
intellectually and emotionally qualified to 
interpret the rise and existence.of Israel, 
the State; (2) this observance is a challenge 
of Zionism to our age, of Zionism as a move- 
ment deeply rooted in Jewish experience and 
determined and fulfilled by the genius of 
Judaism and the indomitable spirit of Jewry; 
(3) and this observance is a enge to 
especially the Christian world, more specif- 
ically the Christian church, a challenge to 
its sense of obligation to meet frankly and 
friendly- the problemi of assuring and main- 
taining the independence and security of the 
new Jewish State. 

It is astonishing as well as humiliating to 
realize to what extent the Christian world 
remains to this day ignorant of the simple 
facts and factors of Jewish history. ‘This is 
true not only of the rank and file of Chris- 
tians, of the people in the church pews, it is 
also true, and most deplorably so, of most 
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church leaders and even of much of the so- 
called scholarship. that presumes to write 
authoritatively about and to interpret the 
mighty panorama of Jewish history. In our 
Sunday schools, in our pulpits, and even in 
our schools of higher learning it seems to be 
generally accepted thit Jewish history is Old 
Testament history. FHven the events as re- 
corded in the New Testament are usually 
interpreted not as a description of what 
happened to and among the Jewish people 
in the first century of the common era, but 
as something that, as it were, ended specifi- 
cally the course of Jewish history and. began 
Christian history in the further making and 
development of which.Jewry and Judaism 
had very little, if any, part. Judaism is con- 
ceived of by most Christians, theologians, 
and laity, as having surrendered its claim to 
any importance in history by its alleged re- 
jection of the Messiah, a rejection that can 
only be atoned for by the wholesale conver- 
sion of Jewry, for which a contemporary 
document presented to the first meeting of 
the World Council of Churches in Amster- 
dam coined the terrible expression, “the 
spiritual destruction~of Judaism.” Thus 
Christians have been taught all these cen- 
turies, with only slight variations of empha- 
sis and interpretation, that with the appear- 
ance of the Christian movement Israel, to all 
purposes, ceases to exist, its place in the 
divine economy of history having been taken 
over by the Christian church which from 
now on proudly calls itself “the new Israel,” 
claims that its “gospel” has fulfilled “the law 
and the prophets” and that as the “people of 
the New Covenant” its primary purpose is to 
missionize the whole world, the Jews in- 
cluded, and to proclaim that eschatology in 
which Judaism finds an inglorious and pain- 
less obscurity in the role of a faith and 
people whose sole function in history was 
that of “preparing” for the coming of Him 
whom the church calls not only its Messiah 
but also its God. 

Now, this may be clever sectarian the- 
ology, it is hardly truthful history, and this 
whole concept of Judaism, has done infinite 
harm not only to Jewish-Christian relations 
throughout the ages but also to the cause 
of truth and true religion. No; Jewish his- 
tory did not end with Old Testament his- 
tory;.it did not come to a tragic close with 
the destruction of the Jewish state in 135 
C. E. This is a point of view at once pre- 
sumptuous and misleading. Hardly a third 
of Jewry’s recorded history is covered by the 
Bible account. Jewry’s experience during 
the following almost 2,000 years are so rich 
in drama, so unique in achievement, and so 
significant as the expression of the spiritual 
and great cultural solidarity and strength 
of a great people that the veil of silence 
with which the Christian world has cov- 
ered this history becomes at once the hideous 
symbol of a travesty on truth and of a per- 
version of religion. 

Not until Christians understand and ap- 
preciate what the past two millenia have 
meant to the Jew and through him to the 
world, to the civilizations and cultures of 
both East. and West where Israel has been 

@ leaven and inspiration despite its status 
“i a “no e,” & Wanderer, and at best 
an alien in the diaspora, will the full im- 
port of Israel dawn upon the intelligence 


‘and conscience of the Western World; not 


until then will the teaching af Jewish his- 
tory in the Christian church begin to make 
sense and to contribute scientifically and 


spiritually to the understanding of world 


history. 5 

A like ignorance shrouds the historic sig- 
nificance of Zionism for the great majority 
of non-Jews. The expression “political 
Zionism” has been widely accepted in Chris- 
tian circles as a term of reproach and cen- 
sure in its application to a mighty movement 


oration since the days of 


and the founding of the World Zionist Or. 


ganization. One cannot help asking Chrig- ~ 


tians, as one listens to their prejudiced ang 
prejudicial discussion of Zionism, why it 
should suddenly have become a political 
crime and an international misdemeanor for 
# people like the Jews to seek the reestab-. 
lishment of their national life in their 
ancient historic homejand, when these same 


Christians view similar nationalistic aspira- — 


tions of people like the Irish, the Finns, the 
Czechs and others as quite normal and mat- 
ter of fact. Isn’t it time We recognized the 


Jewish claim to political self-determination © 


as a people and to nationhood as on the 
same level with similar claims of other peo- 
ples and nationalities that boast of a long 
and glorious history? Isn’t it true that a 
disciplined and reasonable nationalism is no 
more alien to or incompatible with a sense 
of sound and constructive internationalism 
than a restrained and intelligent individual- 
ism is incompatible with a wholesome atti- 
tude of social responsibility and community? 

When we approach the matter of Christian 
obligation toward the maintenance and se- 
curity of Israel we come upon attitudes and 
reactions that are as deplorable as they are 
reprehensible. Instead of voices registering 
friendly interest and neighborly concern for 
the government and people of the new Jew- 
ish State, we ‘hear today reverberating 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
Christian world the raucous voices of hostile 
criticism, of brash censure, and of cold in- 
difference. With few exceptions, Christians 
seem to feel that everything the Jew has done 
to implement the program of Zionism was 
wrong, and they are quite ready to assume 
that everything the Israeli may do in their 
newly acquired homeland will also be wrong. 
As an example of this intolerant, unintelli- 
gent, and unkindly attitude we have the hue 
and cry still being raised for the interna- 
tionalizing of Jerusalem, allegedly for the 
purpose of protecting the many holy places 
there and elsewhere in Palestine. Granted, 
that the concern of Christians and Moslems. 
for those historic places, sacred to them as 
well as to the Jews, is of itself praiseworthy 
and their desire to have especially the Holy 
City duly protected is only laudable. On the 


other hand, is not this outcry against the 


possibility of Jerusalem again becoming what 
for centuries it was, viz. the Jewish capital 
of a Jewish State, really an insult to Jewish 
sensibilities and an affront to justice? Have 
not the Jews even more.reason to secure the 
inviolability of Jerusalem than both Chris- 
tians ahd Moslems? Have they not in their 
new constitution given every assurance 
within the province of a civilized and demo- 
cratic government that religious freedom is 
to be granted and jealously guarded? Why 
then this distrust and suspicion? It is @ 
fact, is it not, that. for centuries the Chris- 
tian world has been satisfied to have Mos- 
lems guard and protect the holy places of 
Palestine, and especially the many 
and churches in Jerusalem? Ever since those 
last abortive attempts of christendom t0 
crusade for the liberation of the Holy Land 
from the rule of the infidel, those ee 
and shrines, so dear to the hearts of Jews, 
Christians, and Moslems, have been undef 
Moslem protection. Is not the intimation 
that Jewish guardianship of these 1 
may be less reliable, less effective, and les 
conscientiously undertaken a gratuitous libel 
upon Jewish integrity and national honor? — 
It is my own tooling that if Seruoslel 
of Jerusalem, . were nt 
casiusik stetinas tab soneek Tot the Jew 
State, the new nation would not only make 
every honest effort to keep open the 
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question the good will and willingness to 
cooperate on the part of Israel; to doubt 
this is to begin international dealings with 
Israel not on the basis of trust and friend- 
ship but on the level of unwarranted sus- 
picion and gross dishonesty, not to mention 
that such an attitude is as to 
Christian and Moslem as it is unfair and 
unjust to the great Jewish people. 

Israel is a fact; its government has been 
established; recognition, de jure as well as 
de facto, has been granted by the United 
Nations Association, and Israel’s status as a 
sovereign commonwealth in the family of 
nations can only bid well for the principle 
of international justice, cooperation, and 
good will. Isn’t it time that the non-Jewish 
world removed from its eyes those veils of 
prejudice and misunderstanding that to this 
day threaten to black out not only the 
peaceful development of Israel but the peace 
of the world as well? This 10th anniversary 
of the revival of Jewish nationhood offers 
itself as a magnificent opportunity for 
Christians and Moslems alike to acquaint 
themselves anew and more thoroughly with 
the stream and direction of Jewish history, 
to revaluate the idea and the achievements 
of Zionism, and to accept Israel’s challenge 
to the world in terms of cooperation for 
justice, brotherhood, and peace. 

“Israel is here to stay;” it is our duty, the 
sacred duty of the whole civilized world: to 
assure her status as an independent com- 
monwealth in her ancient homeland and 
thereby to give to the nations the spectacu- 
lar example .of a people revived and 
strengthened in its mission to testify to 
that faith which in no small measure Chris- 
tian and Moslem share and which, as an 
expression of the genius of Judaism, will 
never die. 

Upon your 10th anniversary, Israel, accept 
our happy and cordial “mazelton and 
shalom.” 





Dr. Eduard Micek: Interpreter of Tolstoy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Dr. Eduard Micek, the and 
long-time chairman of the department 
of Slavonic languages at the University 
of Texas, recently had published a new 
book entitled “The Real Tolstoy.” No 
man has contributed more to the schol- 
arship in the field of Slavonic languages 
in the Southwest than Dr. Eduard Micek. 
His new book merely adds luster to his 
established reputation, 

In communities throughout central, 
south, and southeast Texas, thousands 
of sons and daughters of Czechoslovakia 


have made their home for many genera- - 


tions. They ha ntributed to the cul- 
tural heritage our State and have 
given us educators, legislators, business- 
men, newspaper publishers, and men 
and women of distinction in many fields 
of endeavor. It is therefore most ap- 
propriate that one of the Nation’s leading 
eaten Slavonic languages field 
of Texas. seaneees at the University. 

This September Dr. Mitek will retire 


from his 
sity of post as chairman of the Univer- 


Texas’ department of Slavonic - 
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languages. ‘Texas will long remember 
him and his contribution to scholarship. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the article entitled “Univer- 
sity of Texas’ Dr. Micek Has Tolstoy 
Book Released,” by William J. Weeg, 
which was published in the Austin 
Statesman of Thursday, May 29, 1958. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
UNIVERSITY OF Texas’ Dr. MiceK Has TOLSTOY 
Boox RELEASED 


Making the news on two different fronts 
on the same day is a rare occurrence, but 
it happened a few days ago to Dr. Eduard 
Micek, chairman of the department of Sla- 
vonic languages at the University of Texas. 

Hardly had the news of his scheduled re- 
tirement as chairmah of his department at 
the university next September been an- 
nounced (Dr. Micek will be 67 in August), 
came the release from the presses of the 
Firm Foundation Publishing House of Dr. 
Micek’s new book The Real Tolstoy. The new 
volume, only 61 pages in length, gives the 
personal impressions of the author regarding 
the great 19th century Russian author of 
War and Peace, and is being distributed by 
the Czech Literary Society, Box 7555, Uni- 
versity Station, Austin. 

Dr. Micek, in an introduction to the new 
book, explained that in 1960, the 50th anni- 
versary of the death of Tolstoy will be com- 
memorated and that his impressions of him 
add something to the information regarding 
the world-famed Russian writer. 

“No man in the 19th century so profoundly 
stirred the human conscience as Lev Niko- 
lajevich Tolstoy,” wrote Dr. Micek. “He was 
not merely the conscience of Russia, but the 
conscience of the civilized world of his time. 
The democratic and religious gift of Tolstoy 
to the world was the result of the merger 
by marriage of two families of the Russian 
nobility: the Vakonskij family, represented 
by Maria Nikolajevna Volkonskaja and the 
Tolstoy family, represented by Count Nikolaj 
Iijich Tolstoy. To this couple was born, on 
August 28 (September 9), 1928, at their 
estate of Jasnaja Poljana, a third son, Lev 
Nikolajevich, who was to immortalize the 
name of the family and of the birthplace as 
one of the world’s greatest novelists and spir- 
itual leaders.” 

Dr. Micek was a student in his native 
Czechoslovakia when in 1909 he visited Rus- 
sia and met Tolstoy because he was interested 
in Tolstoy’s life and work. The result of that 
visit added to information gathered through 
the interyening years led to the writing and 
publication of “The Real Tolstoy” in which 
the author’s relations with other great Rus- 
sians of his’ time are related. - Special em- 
phasis is given to Dr. D. P. Makovicky, Tol- 
stoy’s physician and the Russian author’s 
most faithful friend. Others mentioned are 
T. G. Masaryk, first president of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, Turgenev, Ivan Bunin Fet, 
Strakhiv, and Gaj, other Russians writers and 
literary figures. 

Dr. Micek was born August 19, 1891, in 
Prydek, Czechoslovakia, and has been a mem- 
ber of the University of Texas faculty since 
1926. He has been one of the Nation’s lead- 
ing exponents of study in the Russian, Czech, 
and other Slavonic languages, and has served 
for many years as chairman of that depart- 
ment at the university. After his education 
in the schools of his native country climaxed 
with reception of his Doctor of Philosophy 
degree from’ Charles University in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, Dr. Micek studied at King’s 
College, University of London, in 1924. ~ 

His education was interrupted fora time 
by World War. I when he served in the 
Czechoslovak Army from which he was given 
an, honorable discharge in 1921. 
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Dr. Micek previously has published The 
Spirit of American Education and America’s 
Learning, as well as a group of Czech readers. 
His main interests center around Czech and 
Russian literature and in public speaking. 
He is a member.of the American Association 
of Teachers of Slavonic and East European 
Languages, and is a former president of that 
association. 

Besides his teaching of Slavonic languages, 
Dr. Micek is better known here for his work 
in perpetuating a distinctive Czech tradi- 
tion—the festival of Majales—which has 
been held at the University of Texas each 
spring ever since the festival was banned in 
his native Czechoslovakia by the Communist 
regime about 8 years ago. 

WILLiAaM J. WEEG. 





Program To Perfect Uses for Products 
of the American Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 5,1958 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, June 4, I was privileged to 
testify before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry on legislation 
proposing a vast research program, to 
develop and perfect new uses in indus- 
try for products of the American farm. 
I ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
my testimony be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CAPEHART 


To you, Mr. Chairman, and to all of the 
members of the committee, I want to ex- 
press my deep appreciation for the oppor- 
tunity to appear here today in support of 
legislation which is and has for a long time 
been very close to my heart. 

That proposed legislation would provide 
for a research and development program 
under the sponsorship of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to discover and perfect new in- 
dustrial uses for the everyday products of 
the American farm. 

Mr. Chairman, with the assistance of 
many top experts in the field, I first pro- 
posed such a program in the 84th Congress 
when I, together with more than 30 co- 
sponsors, introduced a bill on March 21, 
1956. Senate bill 724, which now is before 
this Committee, is a duplicate of the original 
bill and it likewise is supported by more 
than 30 Senators who have joined as co- 
sponsors. 

The committee has before it also Senate 
bill 3697 introduced by Senator Orin D. 
JOHNSTON and Senate bill 2306 introduced 
by Senator Cart T. Curtis, implementing 
the recommendations of the Commission on 
Increased Industrial Use of Agricultural 
Products, 





GOOD FOR EVERYBODY 


The principle involved in all three bills is 
exactly the same and that principle has my 
wholehearted support despite some variance 
as to administrative details. I have been 
very happy and appreciative of the oppor- 
tunity to join with Senator Curris as a co- 
sponsor of his bill and certainly I lend my 
support to the principles incorporated in the 
bill introduced by Senator JOHNSTON. 

When I proposed the first bill in the 84th 
Congress, I told the Senate that I considered 
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this bill “the most important program I 
ever have sponsored” in my/tenure in the 
Senate. 

I am now more convinced than ever that 
this is true. It is a program which is all 
pluses and no minuses. It is good for every- 
body. 

It is a matter of very great satisfaction to 
me that my belief in the program and in 
the benefits which all of our people would 
derive from it was confirmed by the findings 
of the Commission on Increased Industrial 
Use of Agricultural Products created, with 
the approval of this committee and of the 
Senate, in the 84th Congress. 

The able men who gave of their time, ef- 
fort, and resources to compile their findings 
in Senate Document 45 of the first session 
of this Congress have my heartiest con- 
gratulations. They performed a real public 
service. 

As I have said, bills implementing the 
findings and recommendations of that Com- 
mission now are pending before this com- 
mittee, They have my wholehearted sup- 

rt. 

: have no pride of authorship in this 
matter. My concern is to get the job done 
and get it done now, because what here is 
proposed is of vital importance to every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF NEW JOBS 


It would produce hundreds of thousands 
of new jobs. It would substitute a positive 
approach for a negative effort to solve our 
farm problem. 

It would, in fact, solve our farm problem 
for all time to come because it would assure 
that a farmer would have a demand for 
everything he could grow on his acreage and 
thus receive a fair price for his products. 

It would end, once and for all, too, our 
costly farm-surplus problem. 

Now, let’s see what this alone would 
mean—the end of surplus atcumulation. 

For purposes of discussing this point, let 
us assume that the Congress should follow 
the recommendation in Senate bill 724 and 
appropriate $100 million to get the program 
underway. 

Gentlemen, $100 million is less than one- 
third of the amount the Government has 
been spending just to store the vast sur- 
pluses for the last few years. 

But, important as that financial saving 
would be, such a saving would be as a drop 
in the bucket when contracted with the 
overall benefits accruing from such a pro- 
gram. 

DOUBLE FARM MARKET 


For I am convinced that a properly di- 
rected research and development program 
would, within a few years, create a demand 
for farm products in industry at least equal 
in amount to that now consumed for human 
consumption and other purposes in the 
United States. 

In other words, I believe it is safe to as- 
sume that such a program would double the 
farm market. 

No longer would it be necessary to expend 
billions of dollars a year of taxpayers’ money 
to acquire surpluses to sustain the farm 
economy. 

No longer would it be necessary to pay our 
farmers not to produce their maximum. 
The demand would be there for everything 
@ farmer could grow. It is obvious that such 
a situation would insure the farmer a good 
price for his maximum production. That is 
what I mean by the positive as opposed to 
the negative approach to the farm problem. 

For the farmer, this would mean a whole 
new era of prosperity. 

But, this again is only a part of the bene- 
fit accruing from such a program. 

Research wold develop new products. New 
Products would create demands for new 
production facilities. New production fa- 
cilities would create new jobs. New jobs 
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would create new wealth, a more stable econ- 
omy and a better life for our people. 

New production facilities, new factories, 
would create demands for more of every- 
thing—transportation, machinery, wholesale 
and retail outlets to meet the new demands 
for everything business has to sell. 

There is no question that the job can be 
done. We know enough now about the re- 
sults of research in this field that the 
possibilities—at least to those who have 
studied them intensely—are almost limit- 
less. + 
Simply to develop to their ultimate pos- 
sibilities the new uses we already know 
about would produce new activity almost 
staggering the imagination. And, it has 
been fairly well established that the surface 
of such possibilities has barely been 
scratched, 

What we must do is take the blinkers off, 
as it were, of our agricultural research pro- 
gram. We must throw the full white light 
of technical research and development, ex- 
perimentation, test facilities, pilot-plant op- 
erations and American technical know-how 
into an all-out effort to discover and per- 
fect new industrial uses for just the every- 
day products of our land. 

Now, I don’t want to be misunderstood 
about existing research. The Department of 
Agriculture has been doing some. Our fine 
agricultural and technical schools are work- 
ing at it constantly. We have some very 
limited utilization research plants under 
Government management. Within their 
limited facilities, all of these agencies have 
been doing a good job. 


TOP PRIORITY JOB 


But, what I am talking about here is a 
much more comprehensive effort, a job 
with top priority under the direction of an 
administ:ator or administrative board with 
ample funds and the authority to knock 
heads together, if necessary, to get the job 
done. 

A good example of the type of operation I 
am talking about is the research program 
which brought us synthetic rubber during 
the war. The Government brought in Mr. 
William R. Jeffers of railroad fame and said 
to him: “Here's the money. Here's the au- 
thority. Get the job done.” 

As you all know, he did get the job done. 
And, with the enactment of legislation such 
as that pending before this committee, we 
can get this job done, too. Now is the time 
to start. 

It is my best judgment that we would 
begin to see tangible results of such a pro- 
gram within a reasonably short time. I be- 
lieve that the Department of Agriculture 
and our research people have enough tech- 
nical knowledge right now that, given a real 
opportunity to carry through, they can find 
industrial uses for 5 billion additional bush- 
els of grain—corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
rice, sorghum grains, and others—each year. 

Remember that we produce only about 
6% billion bushels now and that in some 
years as much as one-third of that amount 
has been surplus. It takes about 180 million 
acres to produce our present output. Add 
another 5 billion bushels to a real and con- 
tinuing demand for grains and you begin to 
see the almost fantastic possibilities of this 
program we are talking about. 

Then, we must face realistically another 
agricultural problem growing, ironically 
enough, from discoveries of our vast private 
industrial research programs, They are de- 
veloping substitutes, particularly in_ the 
fabrics field—substitutes which can in the 
end only aggravate our surplus problems 
unless we create new markets to offset the 
substitute uses. 


The great chemical and petreleum indus- 


to clothing materials from substitutes, 


¥ 





\ 
These research programs have developed 
in substantially the same proportion to the 
amount of money industries have plowed 
back into research from their profits. Our- 
most successful industrieS are those which 
have devoted and are devoting more and 
more attention to research, 
SIX MILLION FARMERS 


Now, some have said that our 6 million 
farmers ought to do this for themselves, 17 
wish they could. But, I believe there ig 
general agreement among those who have 
studied the problem that here is a job the 
farmers simply cannot do for themselves, 

Gentlemen, Government spends a great 
amount of money for agricultural research 
every year. But, what we are doing is teach- 
ing the farmer how to grow more and more 
without giving the proper attention to find. 
ing new markets for his ever-increasing pro- 
duction. 

It is simply a must that we spend at least 
as much money for research to develop new 


markets as we do for the development of new 


production methods. 

At the same time, it is essential that we 
continue to find new ways to increase produc. 
tion. The money we put into that program 
is well spent by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and our great agricultural schools. But, 
we must, at the same time, be realistic 
enough to recognize that there must be mar- 
kets for every ounce of our production if we 
are to maintain a stable, healthy, prosperous 
farm industry. 

Let me give you one very simple, under- 
standable example_of what I am talking 
about. 

Most of us remember not too many years 
ago when the production power on the farm 
was restricted to animal power, horses and 
mules. It has been estimated that this 
animal power consumed the production 
equivalent of some 80 million acres of feed 
grains, 

Now, the animal power is obsolete and 
there has been little or no research to de- 
velop new markets for the production of that 
80 million acres. It’s just as simple as that. 
Add to that the increased production from 
better seeds, fertilizers, improved insecticides 
and you begin to see why, in the best fed 
nation in the world, we continue to have 
farm surpluses. 

These are some of the reasons we have 
found it necessary to pass laws curtailing 
production, the negative approach, instead 
of providing the government leadership 
which would create the markets to encourage 
every farmer in the land to grow everything 
it is possible to get from his land. : 


FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Since Congress long ago established 28 
public policy the Federal Government’s re- 
sponsibility to nurture our vast agricultural 
industry, it seems crystal clear now that this 
responsibility extends to the development of 
new markets for what we grow. It is the 
only way I know or have heard of to end our 
farm problem and insure a sound, stable 
farm economy for the years ahead. 


There just can’t be any question that this - 


is the answer to the farm problem. It hast 
be the answer. j 
In addition to solving the problem of sut+ 
pluses, it would save billions of dollars im 
support programs, vastly increase farm in-_ 
“come, boost tax revenues, stimulate business 
through increased purchasing power and 
create millions of new jobs. . 
I believe you ail are familiar with what 
research did for the citrus industry at & 
time when it admittedly was in bad G 
The quick-freezing process, perfected in 
through research conducted by our own De- 
partment of Agriculture, reversed that A 
nomic trend. Not only was the 
stabilized, but new demands brought 
expansion, and every man, woman, and CF 
in the United States enjoyed a 
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benefit because of the greater accessibility 
of the healthful benefits of fresh citrus-fruit 
juices. 

SOYBEAN RESEARCH . 

Then have a look at what once was called 
the lowly soybean. The earliest records show 
that a Chinese Emperor, in 2838 B. C., wrote 
of the highly valued nutritional qualities of 
the soybean. Yet it was not until about 1930 
that research spearheaded by the late Henry 
Ford—research for industrial uses of the soy- 
bean—that this. crop started the upward 
trend that has made it one of the great 
money crops of today. ~ 

Those are examples we all know about and 
none can deny. Examples of what? Exam- 
ples of just what we are here talking about— 
research. 

Some work has been done on the develop- 
ment of powdered whole milk. It would be 
difficult to estimate what perfection of that 
process to commercial practicability would 
mean to the dairy industry and, again, with 
humane benefits to every man, woman, and 

~thild in the Nation. 

I believe the perfection of the process 
would double the demand for milk. That 
means tw.ce as Many cows, twice as many 
dairy facilities, twice as much business. 
That means more jobs. There is example 
after example just as startling. 

Now, of course, to develop most products 
to the state of commercial practicability 
would require pilot plants, new machinefy 
types, field tests. ; f 

Then, with the perfection of a new process, 
private industry would begin, under license, 
to produce the new product, bringing de- 
mands for new advertising, merchandising, 
and sales organizations. 


HOW IT WOULD WORK 


Now, gentlemen, let us for the purposes 
of this statement, discuss just exactly how 
8, 724 would work: 

There is created in the executive branch 
of the Government an Industrial Agricul- 
tural Products Administration under the 
administrative direction of an administrator, 
to be appointed by the President by and with 
the consent of the Senate. 

The administration shall conduct research, 
both scientific and chemical, make field 
studies, conduct both laboratory and field 
experiments, test production procedures on 
& commerical basis, maintain and expand 
pilot plants whenever necessary, maintain 
and operate manufacturing facilities. where 
necessary to prove the commercial feasibility 
of volume production, and otherwise promote 
the finding, development, and commercial 
use of new, increased, extended, and per- 
fected processes, techniques, and programs 
for industrial uses of greater quantities of 
agricultural products. 

The administration would be empowered 
to utilize existing facilities of the Govern- 
ment to carry out the program; It could 
build, purchase or lease plant facilities, 
necessary equipment, pilot plant, manufac- 
ha or other needs to carry out the pro- 
In addition to this, however, the Com- 
mission might employ private industry— in- 
dividuals, firms, institutions and organiza- 
tions—and the services of land grant col- 
leges and universities to conduct research. 
Incentive awards are provided for. Industry 
advisory committees would cooperate. Con- 
sultants might be employed with only per 
diem pay. Grants to accredited schools, col- 
leges and universities for fellowships and 
oa in research are authorized. The 
admin -would be uired to report 
semiannually to the Ponti 

s PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

ow, Mr. Chairman, at this point the bill 
make additional provisions i oe partici- 
pation of private enterprise. It is provided 
that the Industrial Agricultural Products 
Agency of the Department of Agriculture may 
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license, at. a fair and reasonable royalty, any 
person, firm, or corporation to use any 
process developed by the Agency or to make 
and sell under any patent, or application for 
patent of the Agency. Such royalties shall 
be based upon fair compensation to the 
Government for its investment and shall be 
nondiscriminatory. Whenever the admin- 
istrator finds it in the public interest to do 
so, he may grant royalty-free licenses for 
processes developed under this act, includ- 
ing the right to make and sell under any 
patent or application for patent of the 
Agency. 

The members of this committee or Sena- 
tors other than members of this committee, 
Iam certain, may have additional construc- 
tive worthwhile ideas on the subject. Cer- 
tainly, I am amenable to and will welcome 
such suggestions. 

Yes; gentleman, the possibilities are limit- 
‘less, the potentiality so great as to require 
every bit of the imagination which has made 
America the great Nation it is. 

Let me list a few more possibilities: 

1. A high-protein cattle food that could 
consume an additional 150 to 160 millions 
of bushels of wheat a year, the production 
equivalent of 71/4 million acres. 

2. Metallurgical oils from grain. 

3. Oil, as a grain derivative, for use in the 
manufacture of paint. 

4. Ethyl alcohol, for use in producing syn- 
thetic rubber, from grain. One ton of rub- 
ber would consume 350 bushels of grain. 
Multiply that by the 900,000 tons of syn- 
thetic rubber we produce a year and it comes 
up 315 million bushels of grain, the produc- 
tion equivalent of about 7 million acres. 

5. Microba rubber, a natural product, from 
the gluten in grain. 

6. Ethyl alcohol from grain to be blended 
with gasoline. If just 10 percent of the 
blend was ethyl alcohol made from grain, it 
would require more than 2 billions of bushels 
of grain a year. That alone would absorb 
the grain surplus. 

Now, there are many more potential uses 
we already know about. Some say, and cor- 
rectly so, that the cost of some of these uses 
would be so great as not to be practicable or 
competitive. Who knows? Finding ways to 
reduce the cost, make the uses practicable 
and the products competitive is just exactly 
what research programs—programs such as 
the one we here propose—are for. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listed a few of the 
better-known possibilities for new indus- 
trial uses which -we all know about, but I 
believe it might be helpful if I should record 
here, in order, the list of known uses given to 
me by the Department of Agriculture. The 
Départment has-estimated that these 11 uses 
would consume 2.6 to 2.7 billion bushels a 
year if fully developed by the program here 
proposed. They are as follows: 

1. High-protein food by fermentation, 150 
million bushels a year. 

2. Paint from vegetable oil, if 5 to 10 per- 
cent of the potential market is reached, 15 to 
60 million bushels a year. 

8. Synthetic rubber, 365 million bushels a 
year. 

4. Microba rubber, if 10 percent of the po- 
tential market is reached, 25 to 30 million 
bushels a year. 

5. Increased use of starch in paper, 40 to 
100 million bushels a year. . 

6. Industrial exploitation of oxystarch, 10 
million. bushels a year. 

7. Raising disease-free poultry for export, 
13 million bushels a year. 

8. New drug plants, 444 million bushels a 


9. "Hardboard, boxboard, and building 
board from wheat, 20 to 40 million bushels a 
year. 

- 10. Development of high amylose corn, 10 
million bushels a year. 


11. Blending 10 percent grain alcohol with 
gasoline, 2 billion bushels a year. 
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There are a great many other possible uses 
which have been called to my attention, 
These include smokeless powder, plastics, 
medicinals, toilet preparations, soaps, 
cleaners, anesthetics, antifreeze, dyes, 
varnishes, power, and fuel. 

Who knows, Mr. Chairman, but that a pro- 
gram such as this may some day solve the 
problem of our paper supply, now almost 
together limited to the pulpwood industry? 
I can foresee the day that we may raise our 
entire paper supply right on our farms. 

I could go on and on with possibilities. 
New ones are reported from time to time. 
But, they are going to remain just possibili- 
ties unless we do something about it and do 
it now. 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIX FIELDS OF RESEARCH 


The Commission on Increased Industrial 
Use of Agricultural Products, to which I re- 
ferred previously, outlined 106 broad fields 
of research and development. They include 
cereal grains, cotton, oilseeds, meat and ani- 
mal byproducts, sugar, fruit, vegetables, edi- 
ble tree nuts, white potatoes, poultry and 
eggs, crop residues, forest products and new 
crops. 

A program such as we here are discussing 
is gaining recognition in many circles and in 
some high places, including the office of the 
President of the United States. Let me 
quote briefly from President Eisenhower's 
message on agriculture: 

“Phe scientific revolution in agriculture is 
irreversible and is continuing. It cannot be 
avoided and it need not be feared. In recog- 
nition of this basic fact, we must find ways 
of utilizing more completely the abundance 
that our farm people are now able to pro- 
duce; we must find ways of further expand- 
ing markets for this increased production, 
not only among our own citizens but among 
people all over the world who need the food 
and clothing we produce in such abundance.” 

Then, the President proceeded to include 
as 1 of his 9 recommendations for agri- 
culture this quotation: 

“Research efforts aimed at increasing in- 
dustrial uses of farm products should be ex- 
panded. * * * To a greater degree than at 
present, these raw materials can be used in 
industry, thereby broadening markets for 
our abundant farm products. New uses and 
new markets can be developed for our sur- 
plus crops.” 

I am sure that most of you are familiar 
with and admire, as I do, the work of Mr. 
Wheeler McMillen, vice president of the 
Farm Journal and a recognized authority in 
this field. Called upon to comment in 1956 
on the first bill of which I was the princi- 
pal author, Mr. McMillen said, in part: 

“If the Congress will adopt the principles 
of this bill and will provide adequate funds 
through the years, it will have taken the 
longest and soundest possible step toward 
making agriculture a permanently prosper- 
ous, expanding industry. 

“It will add new products for the Amer- 
ican standard of living. It will build new 
factories and create new jobs for years ahead. 

“It will provide for American industry 
unfailing sources of raw materials, materi- 
als which will ever be renewable, annually 
reproductive as long as soil and water are 
conserved. 

“It can in time remove, probably forever, 
the urgency of agricultural subsidjes. 

“It will work toward making American 
agriculture the growth industry that farm- 
ers want it to be. It will provide expanding 
opportunity for the family farm. It will 
make it possible for our fine farm boys and 
girls to live and prosper on the land they 
love. 

“This proposal offers, in short, an infal- 
lible plan toward a richer rural civilization 
and, therefore, toward a better America.” 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot conceive of a 
finer tribute from a more qualified spokes- 
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man than this statement by Wheeler McMil- 


len. 
WIDELY SUPPORTED 


In this position, he is joined by very dis- 
tinguished company, inctuding the heads 
of our farm organizations, deans’ of schools 
of agriculture, farm publication policymak- 
ers, newspaper editorial writers, scientists, 
economists, and many othérs. 

The principle involved here has been sup- 
ported by ‘the American Farm Bureau, the 
National Grange, Nationai Council of 
Farmer Co-ops, Natienal Farmers Union, 
Reed Research, Inc., National Cotton Coun~- 
cil, Corn Industry Research Foundation, 
National Farm Chemurgic Council, various 
leaders of organized labor, leading research 
scientists, experts from agricultural colleges, 
the Farm Journal, te Chemurgic Digest, the 
Oil and Gas Journal, the Indiana Farmers 
Guide, the Washington (D. C.) Star, Chi- 
cago Tribune, Cleveland Plain Dealer, In- 
dianapolis News, Indianapolis Times, In- 
dianapolis Star, South Bend Tribune, Ham- 
mond Times, Plymouth (Ind.) Pilot-News, 
Philadelphia Inquirer, Omaha World-Herald, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Standard, LaPorte (Ind.) 
Herald-Argus, Kokomo Tribune, Lafayette 
Courier-Journal, and other farm magazines 
and newspapers. 

AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS 


Mr. Chairman, I have the greatest ad- 
miration for our great schools of agricul- 
ture, one of the finest of which, Purdue Uni- 
versity, is in my home State of Indiana. 
They have been and are going an outstand- 
ing job. They are doing a great job for our 
agricultural industry. 

So are our county agents, our extension 
schools and our 4-H Clubs. They have 
helped immeasurably to make ours the best 
fed Nation in the world. Every cent spent 
on their activities has been well spent. We 
should continue their programs and make 
them ever-expanding. The part-they could 
play in the research program here suggested 
would be just as immeasurable—just as 
valuable. 

But, again I want to say that we are 
faced with the practical necessity of finding 
markets for the products of our agricultural 
industry. No industry can long thrive when 
it continues to produce more than it has a 
market for. The only way I know to solve 
that problem for agriculture is to find new 
uses for farm products in industry. We 
need to spend just as much money on that 
kind of program as we now spend to im- 
prove our production. 

SOLVE FARM PROBLEM PERMANENTLY 


As a businessman and a farmer, I know of 
only two ways to increase business. One is 
to sell more goods to existing customers. 
The other is to find new customers. We 
are selling all we can of our farm produce 
to existing customers. So, we must find new 
uses and new customers if we are going to 
solve permanently the farm problem. 

Again I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
I have no pride of authorship in this matter. 
I have been very happy for the opportunity 
to join with Senator CurrTis as a cosponsor 
of his bill implementing the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissien on Increased In- 
dustrial Use of Agricultural Products. 

Thus, the administrative procedures, if 
they are sufficient, and the amount of ap- 
propriation, if it is adequate, are not of 
primary concern to me. What is of concern 
to me, and I believe to most professional 
men in the field, is the necessity of getting 
this program uderway at once, 

If at any time I can be of assistance to 
the committee in any way in this matter I 
stand ready to do so. 

Again, thank you for the opportunity to 


appear. 
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This Recession Is Different 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Gardiner C. 
Means. Mr. Means has held various 
Government, economic and fiscal posts, 
was formerly associate director of re- 
search and consultant for the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development and is 
now consultant to the Fund for the Re- 
public. He is coauthor of the book the 
cr Corporation and Private Prop- 
erty. 

Mr. Means’ appraisal of the current 
recession, as it appeared in the May 17, 
1958, issue of the Nation, is as follows: 

Tuts Recession Is DIFFERENT 
(By Gardiner C. Means) 


Since World War II there have been three 
serious departures from full employment: 
the recession of 1949, the recession of 1953-— 
54, and the current recession which is al- 
ready assuming the proportions and char- 
acter of a depression. What caused these 
recessions? Are they alike? Could they 
have been prevented? What should be done 
about the current recession? And what 
about inflation? 


Perhaps the most effective way to answer 
these questions is to trace the changing rela- 
tions between demand and capacity since 
the war and to seek the explanation of the 
causes and effects of these changes. 


THE TOOLS OF ANALYSIS 


Let us first be sure just what we mean by 
demand and capacity. For the present pur- 
pose, “demand” is what economists call “ag- 
gregate demand and includes consumer de- 
mand for goods and services, business de- 
mand for plant and equipment as well 
as inventories, Government demand, and 
net foreign demand. By “capacity,” we will 
mean the amount of goods and services the 
economy can turn out at full employment. 
And since tapacity changes fairly gradually 
and steadily with the growth in the labor 
force, and with increasing productivity, we 
can treat it as a fairly stable trend around 
which demand fluctuates. Thus our analy- 
sis can focus on fluctuation in demand. 

In this analysis there are two conceptions 
of prime importance which need to be ex- 
plained. The first is the demand for money, 
or more explicitly, the demand for cash bal- 
ances. This is not the demand for credit, 
for money to borrow, but rather reflects the 
desire to have money on hand, At any given 
time individuals and enterprises find it con- 
venient te hold certain amounts of cash on 
hand, either in the form of hand-to-hand 
currency or in demand deposits in the bank. 

Experience has shown that at least three 
major factors influence the amount of money 
people choose to hold. At a given level of 
prices, people will want to hold more money 
if incomes are high than if they are low; 
they will want to hold more if real incomes-— 
incomes measured in terms of buying 
power—are the same but money income and 
prices are higher; and they will, want to 
hold more if short-term interest rates are 
low (this is particularly true of business and 
investors). There are many other factors 
which influence the amount of money people 


will want to hold, such as greater or lesser 
certainty as to the future, larger or smaller 
holdings of other liquid assets, particular 
opportunities for investment, and unex. 
pected receipts of money. But for the pres. 
ent analysis, the factors of real 

prices, and short-term interest rates have 
special significance. 

This significance arises from the fact that 
for the economy as a whole, economic rela. 
tionships must continually adjust so that 
the amount of money people want to hold 
is just equal to the outstanding supply of 
money. An individual can add to or reduce 
his money holding with no difficulty, but as 
long as the total money supply remains con. 
stant the community as a whole cannot, 
For each person or business that reduces 
money holdings, others must hold an in- 
creased amount. And if some want to re- 
duce money holdings, and no one wants to 
increase their money holdings at the current 
level of incomes, prices, interest rates, ete,, 
something has to give. It is a little like the 
gyroscope. You try to push it away and it 
moves to the side. If the community as 4 
whole seeks to reduce its money h 
and there is no shrinkage in the money sup- 
ply, the main effect is likely to be one ora 
combination of the following: higher real 
incomes, higher prices and lower interest 
rates. Similarly, if the community as a 
whole seeks to build up money balances 
when there is no increase in the supply of 
money, the gyroscopic effect will work itseif 
out primarily through lower real incomes 
and lower prices. Here.we have a principle 
of forced adjustment under which the econ- 
omy must so adjust that the demand for 
money balances just equals the outstanding 
supply. 

The second conception fundamental to 
this analysis is the distinction between 
market prices and administered prices. Mar- 
ket prices are established in the market by 
the interaction of buyers and sellers, are 
highly sensitive to changes in supply or de- 
mand, and adjust so as to equate supply and 
demand. Examples are wheat, cotton, cop- 
per, and steel scrap. Administered prices 
are set for periods of time and a series of 
transactions, and are not highly sensitive— 
in fact, many’ are quite insensitive—to 
changes in supply and demand. As a result, 
the amount of a commodity offered at an ad- 
ministered price may be very much in e% 
cess of the demand at that price; similarly, 
demand may be very much in excess of sup- 
ply and orders may be turned away or their 
filling postponed. The continuous equating 
of supply and demand through price, posited 
in traditional economics, is lacking. 

In our actual economy, the great bulk of 
industrial goods and most services are sold 
at administered prices. Most wage rates also 
are a form of administered price, since they 
are usually set by collective bargaining of 
by the employer. Only for agricultural prod- 
ucts and such industrial raw materials # 
steel scrap, copper, and rubber are 
made in the market. In the analysis which 
follows, the difference in the behavior # 
market and administered prices is of just 
as great significance as the principle of forced . 
adjustment. Zz 

With this sharpening of the tools & 
analysis, let us examine the fluctuations @ 
postwar demand. ‘ 

POSTWAR PERIODS TOO MUCH MONEY 


At the end of World War II, two majo 
factors combined to create a demand in@ — 
cess of capacity: (1) the pent-up demand 
which could not be satisfied during the Wa — 
and (2) the huge wartime increase in the — 
money supply.-. The pent-up demand ft — 
goods was well understood, but 

cance of the increase in shoney supe: 
not, Some observers recognized : 
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pent-up demand was backed by large hold- 
ings of cash and so could be made effective, 
put somehow assumed that once the extra 
cash was spent that would be the end of it. 
As we have seen, this is not the case; the 
extra cash is still there to affect behavior. 
Other observers, and particularly the “Key- 
nesians,” thought the increase in money 
supply would have little effect and predicted 
great postwar unemployment. Actually, the 
stock of money created by war financ 
was far in excess of the amount the commu- 
nity would choose to hold for long at the 
then prevailing levels of real income, prices 
and interest rates, an excess which was pre- 
sumedly increased by the large stock of 
other liquid assets. The principle of forced 
adjustment therefore came into play. 

Under the pressure of pent-up demand 
and excess money, the economy worked at 
forced draft. Employment was over-full, if 
anything, unemployment remaining below 
2 million through most of 1946, 1947, and 
1948. Prices rose and short-term interest 
rates were at minimum levels. As long as 
the money supply was not reduced, the 
money excess had to work itself out accord- 
ing to the principle of forced adjustment. 

Under these conditions government policy 
was in part constructive and in part failed 
to meet the issue of inflation. Government 
expenditures were curtailed sharply while 
tax rates were maintained and a surplus 
created, thus shrinking aggregate demand to 
some degree. But instead of using the sur- 
plus to reduce the money supply, it was used 
to retire debt in the hands of the public 
while the money supply was maintained con- 
stant. Thus the supply of money continued 
to be in excess. Whether political considera- 
tions would have allowed a drastic cut in 
the money supply is open to question. But 
because of the failure to shrink the money 
supply, the principle of forced adjustment 
was given full sway and the economy had 
to adjust to the money supply rather than 
the other way around. 

The adjustment actually occurred over a 
3-year period. It was slowed up by the pres- 
ence of the large body of administered price 
and wage rates. When price controls were 
removed in 1946, market prices rose rapidly, 
reflecting the high demand, and reached a 
peak in mid-1948. Administered prices, in 
contrast, rose slowly, as did administered 
wage rates. Neither administered prices nor 
Wage rates were pushed to the full extent 
the traffic would bear. For example, auto 
prices were not raised to the extent neces- 
sary to equate supply and demand, and long 
waiting lists developed. Similarly, in the 
light of the demand for goods, the wage de- 
mands of labor were quite moderate. As a 
‘result of this restraint, or the inflexébility 
of administered prices and wage rates, it 
took 3 years of price-wage, wage-price spiral- 
ing to lift prices and wage rates into balance 
with the money supply. 

The final phase of the price rise had a very 
Special character. The average of wholesale 
Prices came into balance with the money 
supply. But market prices as a group had 
moved up almost half again as much as ad- 
ministered prices, so that when the money- 
Price balance was reached in early 1948, mar- 
ket prices had overshot the mark while ad- 
ministered prices continued to move up. 
Thus during most of 1948, though the whole- 


Sale price index was fairly stable, market 


were declining and administered 

Prices continued to rise until both groups 

were in approximate balance with the money 
Supply. 

By the middle of 1948, the forced adjust- 

ment to the money supply appears to have 

large measure complete. The whole- 
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slightly. The price level at full employment 
was at last in approximate balance with the 
money supply and demand was in balance 
with capacity. 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FORTY-NINE 
RECESSION—-AND KOREA 


Then came the 1949 recession. It was 
almost entirely an inventory readjustment. 
During the forced draft of inflation, the ex- 
pectation of higher prices was a constant in- 
ducement to hold over large inventories. 
When this inducement disappeared, inven- 
tories were found to be too large in relation 
to the volume of business at full employ- 
ment. The total reversal of inventories was 
from an accumulation at the annual rate of 
over $7 billion in the last quarter of 1948 to 

*contraction at the annual rate of over $4 
billion in the second quarter of 1949. At 
the same time there was relatively little 
change in the other elements of aggregate 
demand. Real consumer expenditures con- 
tinued to rise, while a rise in Government 
expenditures more than offset a billion- 
dollar decline in exports and a somewhat 
larger decline in business investments other 
than inventories. In the first 6 months of 
the 1949 recession, real national production 
fell below the normal growth trend by only 
a little more than the amount of the inven- 
tory reduction. Also, almost as soon as in- 
ventories were brought down to more normal 
relation to sales, production and employment 
began to recover so that, by June 1950, indus- 
trial production’ was already appreciably 
above its postwar peak and employment was 
back to the prerecession level, though un- 
employment had increased by the amount of 
the normal increase in the labor force. 

Then the Korean war created a great surge 
of speculative buying which, combined with 
the projected heavy increase in military 
spending and some further monetary ex- 
pansion, again created a demand seriously 
in excess of capacity. Prices again rose, 
reaching a wholesale peak within 8 months of 
the start of the war, but with only a fifth as 
large a rise as in the earlier inflation. This 
time, as before, the market prices as a group 
rose much more rapidly than the adminis- 
tered prices as a group, so that when the 
wholesale price peak was reached, though 
balance was achieved with the money sup- 
ply, market prices as a group were above the 
balanced level and administered prices as a 
group were below. During the rest of 1951, 
market prices fell and administered prices 
rose so that both were well toward balance 
with the money supply at the end of the 
year; though market prices were on the high 
side and still falling, while administered 
prices were on the low side and still rising 
somewhat. 

Once this new monetary balance and rela- 
tive price stability had been achieved, there 
appeared to be nothing in the economic situa- 
tion as it existed wifich would lead to either 
inflation or recession. The war inflations 
were over and no factor was visible which 
could be expected either to force an ex- 
pansion in the money supply greater than 
the long-run growth trend, or to force a 
contraction. The peak of the Government 
deficit from financing the Korean war was 
past and some curtailment of defense ex- 
penditures could be expécted, though total 
Government expenditures would remain high 
and the cut would presumably be offset in 
part by tax reduction. The cessation of the 
Korean inflation had passed without an in- 
véntory recession, presumably because of its 
smaller magnitude. The problem of read- 
justment which arose as the Korean war 
was brought to a close was taken in stride, 
so that things were still on an even keel 
in the summer of 1953. There were fewer 
than 2 million unemployed. 

THE INFLATION THAT WASN'T THERE 


Then during the last 4 months of 1953, 
industrial production dropped sharply and 
unemployment, after seasonal adjustments, 
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increased rapidly to over 3.5 million by mid- 
March 1954. 

The explanation most frequently sug- 
gested as the main cause for this recession 
is the $10 billion cut in defense expendi- 
tures. This certainly contributed, but most 
of the cut came after 1953; total Govern- 
ment expenditures, including State and 
local, were maintained right through that 
year. True, the expectation of defense cuts 
could have have a foreshadowing effect, but 
so could—as partial offset—the expectation 
of tax cuts. Net foreign investment was 
rising and there was no decline in exports. 
The main contraction came first in con- 
sumer expenditures for both nondurable and 
durable goods, followed by a contraction of 
inventories. The growth in real consumer 
expenditures slackened off in the summer of 
1953, turning into a significant decline_in 
the fall. By the end of the first 6 months 
of the recession the annual rate of con- 
sumer expenditure on goods had declined 
from trend by six or eight billion dollars and 
consumers were spending a smaller propor- 
tion of their incomes. Why this contrac- 
tion? 

To answer this, I believe we must go back 
to the proclaimed policies of the new ad- 
ministration which took office at the begin- 
ning of 1953. Stopping inflation was one 
of the major planks on which election had 
been sought: This plank had great politi- 
cal appeal because of the postwar and 
Korean inflations. Little attention was 
given to the fact that inflation had ceased, 
that at the time of the election the whole- 
sale price index had been falling for 5 
months and was down more than 5 percent 
from its peak, while the consumer index had 
ceased to rise. The campaign promise was 
to stop inflation and, once in office, the ad- 
ministration took steps to stop the infla- 
tion that wasn’t there. 

Now the traditional inflation is a price 
rise due to too much money chasing too few 
goods, and the traditional procedure for 
control is to reduce demand by a tight- 
money policy. This was the policy the ad- 
ministration adopted. The Secretary of the 
Treasury spoke for higher interest rates, the 
Federal Reserve discount rates were raised, 
net new borrowing from commercial banks 
was brought to a halt and the trend of ex- 
pansion in the money supply, which is nor- 
mally necessary for economic grewth, came 
to an end. It was a program well designed 
to halt an inflation due to excess demand; 
but since there was no current inflation, and 
demand was not currently in excess of ca- 
pacity, the net effect was to create a de- 
ficiency of demand and unemployment. 
When one examines charts of long- and 
short-term interest rates, the artificiality of 
this tight-money policy is obvious in retro- 
spect, and it was so regarded at the time 
by many economists, including the present 
writer. 

Actually it took nearly 6 months of tight 
money to start demand downward. The de- 
lay is easily understood when it is recog- 
nized that (1) the decline from trend in the 
money supply was gradual, taking 6 months 
to reach a deficit from trend of 2.5 percent, 
and (2) the demand for cash balances was 
presumably reduced somewhat by higher 
short-term interest rates. When, at the end 
of 6 months, the tight-money policy was re- 
versed and interest rates fell, the deficiency 
in the money supply remained. In these 
circumstances, it is not surprising that a 
decline in demand occurred. Nor is it sur- 
prising that the first signs of this decline 
appeared in: consumer nondurable expendi- 
tures, then spread to consumers’ durable 
goods, business inventories and, finally, to 
business investment. Other factors, such 
as reduced Government spending, contrib- 
uted to this decline, but there is no reason 
to believe that the tight-money program, 
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which aimed to contract demand was 

unsuccessful. 

NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FIVE TO NINE- 
TEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIK: CAPITAL BOOM 


The recovery program of 1954 was slow to 
take effect, but by fall récovery was well 
underway under the lead of residential hous- 
ing and the stimulation of reduced taxes, 
lower interest rates and an expanding money 
supply. Then, in mid-1955, there began a 
surge of business investment coinciding with 
an unusual demand for autes. This brought 
almost complete recovery (unemployment 
was still fluctuating around 2.5 million) and 
while there was no general excess. of de- 
mand, the special focus on construction, du- 
rable equipment and automobiles did create 
an excessive demand in the heavy industries 
and a heavy demand for the use of savings. 
The savings were used particularly to finance 
expanded business plant and equipment, 
residential housing and auto purchases. 

As a result of this demand, there began a 
rise in the administered prices for metal 
products and the market prices for such 
metals as copper and steel scrap. In these 
circumstances, a tighter money policy was 
called for, not to curtail aggregate demand, 
but to allow interest rates to rise so as to 
dampen the demand for investment funds 
and to stimulate savings. At the same timé, 
the resulting increase in interest rates would 
reduce the demand for money balances and 
so would require a limit en monetary expan- 
sion. Here the administration acted in an 
appropriate way to tighten credit with suc- 
cessive increases in discount rates and an 
almost complete cessation of monetary ex- 
pansion. 

By the fall of 1956, this special pressure 
had largely subsided. Under the impact 
of tight money, new contracts for residen- 
tial housing had declined substantially; 
contracts for other new construction were 
down in real terms, though the dollar value 
was stable. New orders for equipment in 
real terms were down substantially. Auto 
sales were much lower. Also, business was 
in a position to finance a4 much larger part 
of its new investment out of retained earn- 
ings. There was no eyidence of general 
overemployment or excess of demand. At 
this point, so far as demand was concerned, a 
relaxation of tight-money pelicy was called 
for, so that the general trend of growth in 
the money supply could be resumed. But 
prices were still rising in the heavy-goods 
industries and the rise was spreading to the 
products of other administered-price indus- 
tries. How could there be rising prices and 
yet not an excess of demand? 


ADMINISTRATIVE INFLATION 


Let us look at what was happening to 
prices in the latter part of 1956 and early 
1957. Market prices as a whole were de- 
clining. Farm products, after qa temporary 
dip and recovery in the fall and winter of 
1955-56, were lower than they had been in 
the spring of 1955, and appreciably lower 
than in previous years. Other market 
prices, such as rubber, copper, lumber, and 
print cloth, were down substantially. On 
the other hand, administered prices as a 
group were still rising. Because of the 
large role played by administered prices in 
the general price indexes, both the whole- 
sale and consumer indexes continued to rise. 
But for the most part, it should be empha- 
sized, this rise was among administered 
prices and was not due to an excess in de- 
mand. Elsewhere I have referred to this as 
an administrative inflation, 

The cause of the phenomenon is complex. 
Businessmen tend to lay the blame on labor 
for excessive wage demands. Labor blames 
business for seeking too large profit margins. 
In any concrete situation it is extremely dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to say whether a 
particular price increase is necessary to 
widen profit margins that have been too 
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much narrowed by previous wage increases, 
or whether a wage increase is necessary to 
narrow profit margins that have been too 
much widened by a previous price increase. 
Or perhaps both price and wage increases 
are an adjustment to price or wage changes 
elsewhere in the economy. Certainly there 
is a lot of hen and egg in an administrative 
inflation, and fortunately we do not need to 
settle the issue here. What is important is 
(1) that the inflation of late 1956, which 
continued through the whole of last year, 
has been primarily administrative and not 
the traditional kind due to an excess of de- 
mand, and (2) an administrative inflation, 


‘not being due to excess demand, cannot be 


halted by contracting demand except by 
creating heavy unemployment. 


THE CURRENT RECESSION 


The administration, seeing this continued 
rise in the price indexes and mindful of its 
campaign promises, continued the tight- 
money policy after the special excess in the 
demand for investment funds had ceased. 
The effect was to prevent any significant 
growth in the money supply (in effect, a 
real contraction because of the increase in 
prices). By the spring of 1957, real eco- 
nomic growth appears to have ceased, but 
administrative inflation continued. Since 
prices continued to rise, the money policy 
was more forcefully tightened. The discount 
rate was again raised in August 1957 and 
an actual contraction in the money supply 
was forced. By early fall a recession was 
well underway. Again, a policy aimed at 
curtailing demand had been eminently suc- 
cessful. That there was no initial excess 
of demand makes the policy a mistake, not 
a failure. And its mistaken character points 
the direction toward recovery. , 

Up to last fall or early winter, I believe it 
would have been a relatively simple matter 
to reverse the downward trend in demand by 
(1) reversing the tight-money policy and 
(2) taking active steps to expand the money 
supply. But with each month of delay\the 
recession has gathered momentum. The 
tight-money policy was not reversed until 
November 1957; moreover, the reverse was 
halfhearted and has had little effect on the 
money supply. The administration has re- 
sisted serious attempts to expand Govern- 
ment spending, it has merely filled the press 
with figures on big spending which, on 
analysis, have little substance as recovery 
influences. Instead of taking vigorous ac- 
tion, it seeks recovery around each statis- 
tical corner. While unemployment other 
than agricultural has increased month by 
month, the administration hails the seasonal 
increase in farm workers and in construc- 
tion as signs that the recession is coming to 
an end. 7 

The figures for April, which usually show 
& substantial reductiog, this year show only 
a small decline. This represents, in effect, a 
substantial increase in unemployment, a con- 
tinuance of the upward trend. In this kind 
of atmosphere, all too reminiscent of the 
Hoover days, vigorous action will be required 
to overcome the momentum of recession. 
The loss in national production has already 
reached the cumulated magnitude of $12 bil- 
lion, and we are now running some 8 or 10 
percent below capacity. 

Actually, there seems to be little in the 
current situation which will automatically 
Produce a recovery. In 1949, the inventory 
recession was largely self-correcting. In 
1954, tax inducements to business, 
automobile sales and a $6 billion monetary 
expansion produced recovery, but with ex- 
cessive emphasis on capital and durable 
goods. However, the present recession is 
not an inventory readjustment and no meas- 
ures have been taken of significant magni- 
tude to add to demand directly, or to add to it 
indirectly by increasing the money supply. 
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THE WAY TO RECOVERY 


The first thing to recognize, in seeking 
recovery, is that the money supply today is 
in the magnitude of perhaps $6 billion o 
$8 billion under the amount-which the Peo- 
ple and enterprises of the country in the 
aggregate would choose to hold as cagh 
balances at the present level of prices ang 
interest rates if there were full employment, 

But to correct this deficiency is not 4 
simple matter. The process of expanding 
the money supply has effects on behavior as 
well as the amount outstanding. The com- 
bination of low interest rates and reduced 
reserve requirements alone is likely to be 
painfully slow method of getting the neces. 
sary monetary expansion. These make it 
easier for the commercial banks to 
their loans and investments, but they don’t 
necessarily lead them to do so, or to do 
at the requisite rate. It has often been 
pointed out, in this connection, that “you 
can’t push a string.” The recent easing of 
money rates and reserves is constructive, but 
is not likely to produce a rapid expansion in 
the money supply. Meanwhile the lower 
short-term interest rates have a somewhat 
offsetting effect by increasing the total 
demand for cash balances. 


A Government program of public works 
would provide additional jobs and could be 
used to increase the money supply, but such 
@ program would also be slow in having its 
effect. Despite this, any public works which 
are justified quite apart from the depres- 
sion should be instituted or speeded up. 
But public works used as recovery measures 
may produce the bulk of their effect after 
recovery has been achieved. The same would 
apply to: defense expenditure. 

A Government deficit as such can con- 
tribute to recovery, but it is also likely to 
be slow in its effect, particularly if it is 
financed by borrowing from the public. In 
fact, insofar as*the deficit is a product of 
reduced revenues and is not financed by 
monetary expansion, its effect is likely to be 
little more than a damper on recession 
rather than a positive influence for recovery. 
If the deficit is financed by monetary @&- 
pansion, then it can have a positive recovery / 
effect, but only a slow one, paced by the 
gradual building up of the monetary supply. 

What is needed, then, is a quick, large 
Government deficit financed by 
expansion. The most effective 
would be a very temporary tax cut ins 
form that would be quickly spent, financed 
by the sale of Government debt to the bank- 
ing system. 

I believe the most effective temporary tat 
cut would be a 3-month forgiveness of the 
first bracket of the personal-income tat — 
This would mean that the 20 percent on the 
first $4,000 of taxable income of a married ~ 
couple ($2,000 for a single person) bt 
now withheld, or paid, would be skipped 
3 months. For most people, this would ~ 
mean an immediate increase in e 
pay. For a family of 4 with a $7,000 incom®, 
it would mean something like 
$15 a weék—more to spend in the 3 months. 
For the country as a whole, it would meal — 
an increase in spendable income of $6 bik 
lion, or an annual rate of $20 billion. 

The monetary financing of this pt 4 
deficit could be negotiated directly 
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might be preferable, because it 

phasize the dual character of 

tax reduction as a means to ell 
expansion. 


temporary 
@ quick monetary 
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- a temporary fillip to demand, much like the 
effect of the soldiers’ bonus in the mid- 
thirties. Only if it is accompanied by an 
increase in the money supply will it have a 
continuing effect. 

A recovery program combining a tempo- 
rary tax reduction with monetary expansion 
would probably produce recovery with a 


much smaller total defict than public works 


or other slower measures “not accompanied 
by monetary expansion. The effect on em- 
ployment, profits, and taxable incomes 
should be rapid, and after the 3 months were 
up, there would be every reason to expect a 
net increase in Government revenue. The 
total Federal deficit for fiscal 1959 might be 
appreciably lower than if no action, or only 
slowly operating action, were taken. 

It has been suggested that taxes on cor- 
porate profits should be temporarily reduced 
as a part of the temporary tax-reduction 
program. - While such a reduction might 
have some constructive effect, it seems likely 
to be much less effective than the same 
dollar reduction in personal-income taxes. 
A permanent reduction in corporate taxes 
could have a considerable effect by increas- 


, ing profit expectations over the life of addi- 


tional investments. But a temporary 3- 
month reduction would not alter long-run 
investment expectations. While it would 
add cash to the fund available to business, 
it might lead primarily to the holding of 
larger cash balances, and not to increased 
business investment except as consumer de- 
mand increased. Furthermore, as consumer 
purchases increased under the stimulus of 
@ personal-income tax reduction, and busi- 
ness investment was thereby made more 
profitable, business borréwing from the 
banking system could be expected to in- 
crease, thus helping to expand the money 
supply further. To the extent that business 
expands the money supply through extra 
bank borrowing, the amount of expansion 
required by deficit financing would be less. 
Once the initial turn-around and sizable 
expansion have been instituted by a 3- 
month injection of effective buying power, I 
believe monetary action alone could be suf- 
ficient to bring about and sustain stable 
full employment—provided no furthér efforts 
are made to halt nonexistent or nonmone- 
tary inflation by a tight-money policy. 
WHAT ABOUT INFLATION? 


There still remains, however, the problem 
of inflation. In fact, there are two prob- 
lems: (1) a rise in market prices as.recovery 
and full employment are achieved and (2) 
the possibility of an administrative inflation 
after full recovery. 

The rise of market prices in recovery is 
implicit in the recession. With increased 
demand, the prices for such market-priced 
commodities as scrap iron, copper, rubber, 
and steel scarp, as well as the flexible farm 
prices, are likely to rise. True, some farm 


, prices have risen recently because of frosts 


and other temporary restrictions on supply, 
and these prices are likely to fall (or fail to 
rise with recovery) as supplies become more 
‘normal. But on the whole, market prices are 
likely to be somewhat higher, thus raising 
the indexes above their present levels. Be- 
cause this market-price rise is implicit in 
recovery, it should be accepted as working 
toward a better balance in the price struc- 
ture, and no action against it should be 
taken. It is neither inflation from an excess 
of demand, nor is it administrative inflation. 
Administrative inflation is a different prob- 
lem. Whether, after recovery, a price-wage— 
wage-price spiral develops remains. to be 
seen. It should now be clear.that such an 
rative inflation cannot be controlled 


be the next order of business, once capacit 
operation has been reestablished. : : 
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Educational Tape Exchanges: An Inter- 
national Person-to-Person Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the May 1958 issue of Audio Record 
tells an inspiring story of two Texans, 
Harry and Marjorie Matthews, of Dal- 
las, Tex., who developed an idea into 
what has become an effective part of the 
President’s people-to-people program. 
This is not a Texas rags to riches 
story of economic success, but it is some- 
thing much more important—it is the 
story of two people who gave of their 
time. and ‘money in order that people 


everywhere could share in the everyday . 


experiences which are the basis for true 
understanding. ; 

What Mr. and Mrs. Matthews- began 
as an interesting hobby 5 years ago has 
developed into a far-reaching program 
of improving international relations. 
The world tapes for education project 
enables teachers to bring history and 
geography into the classroom in a real- 
istic manner. All 48 States and approxi- 
mately 60 nations are represented in the 
membership of this truly people-to-peo- 
ple program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article WTP: An Inter- 
national Person to Person on Tape, by 
Kathy Heidt, be printed in the Appendix 
to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for June 5, 
1958. And I request unanimous consent 
that an article from the Dallas News of 
Thursday, May 22, 1958, titled “For 
Dijon: Thornton Tapes Hello te French,” 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
also. It is an account of the taping of a 
message by Dallas’ dynamic Mayor R. L. 
Thornton, to the people of Dijon, France. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[Brom Audio Record of May 1958] 
WTP; AN INTERNATIONAL PERSON TO 
PERSON ON TAPE 
(By Kathy Heidt) 

The idea of sending tape-recorded mes- 
sages to your friends and relatives in distant 
cities was probably born along with the first 
tape recorder. Now the field of tape exchange 
includes thousands of people exchanging 
tapes on hundreds of subjects . 

When Harry Matthews, linotype operator 
from Dallas, Tex., bought his first tape re- 
corder in 1952, he was overjoyed to find that 
he could send a recording to his son with 
the Armed Forces in Korea. From this be- 
ginning, he became intrigued with the idea 
of exchanging tapes with complete strangers 
in distant lands. A printer with a large 
family will never be a rich man, but he could 
enjoy the pleasures of visiting other coun- 
tries vicariously, by listening to music and 
descriptions of these places by those who 
live there. 

On a Sunday afternoon in November 1952 
Harry and his wife, Marjorie, spread a world 
map on the dining table and listed the major 
cities of the world. After his working hours, 
Harry set in type a letter addressed “Editor, 
Newspaper,” expressing his desire to hear 
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from individuals in other countries who had 
access to a tape recorder. His idea was to 
form an organization of people interested 
in exchanging tape recordings for mutual 
pleasure and information. Some 300 of these 
letters were mailed out in English and Span- 
ish. The letter itself was printed in Dutch, 
Japanese, German, and Spanish, and men- 
tion of it was made in newspapers of many 
countries. 

Answers to this appeal began trickling in, 
and World Tape Pals was begun. The desire 
to learn about his fellowman seemed uni- 
versal with man everywhere. 


TAPE TOPICS IS BORN 


Because he was employed in the printing 
trade, Harry took it upon himself to have 
@ membership roster printed. Then the 
members began writing, and sending tapes, 
to Harry with special requests, with news of 
good friends they had made through tape 
exchange, with announcements of weddings, 
births, and deaths. A publication of some 
sort was needed to give all this news to the 
members, thus expanding and maintaining 
interest in tape exchange. And so Tape 
Topics was born in 1953. Tape Topics, offi- 
cial WTP publication, appeared 3 times 
@ year during its first 2 years of existence, 
then settled down to a quarterly publica- 
tion. In 1957, it was changed to a bi- 
monthly publication in magazine form. It 
carries general news of the association, news 
of tape activities in the various countries, 
tape club news, articles of interest to teach- 
ers and students, personals, and stories of 
new developments in the tape-recording and 
electronics industries. 

The current membership roster, issued last 
July, contains 2,100 names of members in 
56 countries. Since July there are over 900 
new members. In addition, the countries 
of Uruguay, Nicaragua, British West Africa, 
Fiji, Ceylon, Pakistan, Transvaal, the 
Rhodesias, and Nyasaland have been added 
to the listings. j 

EVERYONE WANTS TO MAKE FRIENDS : 


Correspondence from World Tape Pal 
members in all countries reflected one main 
interest from the beginning of the organi- 
zation. Men everywhere were desirous of 
making friends In other countries in order 
to better understand those countries and 
improve international relations. The grow- 
ing fear of atomic warfare, making us all 
conscious of the need for free interchange 
of ideas among nations desiring peace, 
turns us to any means of communication 
available. World Tape Pals grew from an 
individual hobby idea into an incorporated 
association for the exchange of recorded 
tapes whose slogan is “World peace is sim- 
ply a matter of understanding.” The group 
has no political nor religious affiliation. 
Each member selects his own correspondents 
and ‘discusses whatever topics he feels will 
be of interest to his pal. Music and pho- 
tography are common meeting grounds for 
many WTP’s. 

From the beginning it was obvious that 
some means of financial support was neces- 
sary to furnish printed rosters to all mem- 
bers and to publish Tape Topics. A mem- 
bership fee of $3 per year in the United 
States and Canada and subscription oi $2 
annually for Tape Topics were decided upon. 
Handicapped persons are extended gratis 
memberships in W. T. P. Tape recorders 
are especially valuable tools to blind per- 
sons, and membership in W. T. P. provides a 
meeting ground for these persons. 

Actually, the membership fees and sub- 
scriptions have never met the requirements 
of the association. Growth of membership 
outside the United States was so rapid in 
1956 and 1957 that finances has become one 
of the major problems of the association. 
Bills for printing so far have been personally 
guaranteed by Harry. 
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A TAPE TO PATTY 


The World Tapes for Education Program 
sponsored by W. T. P. assists and encourages 
the exchange of taped programs among 
school classes of the various countries. This 
program was begun after an English school- 
girl sent such an interesting tape describing 
her school life to Harry’s daughter, Patty, 
that she played it for her classmates. Patty’s 
teachers recorded the sehool choral club’s 
Christmas program, and Patty mailed it to 
her little tape palin England. Other W. T. P. 
members found interesting tapes useful to 
their children in learning about countriés 
beyond the seas. As reports of these ex- 
changes became more numerous, a special 
section in Tape Topics was set aside to re- 
port these exchanges and called “World 
Tapes for Education.” Now a committee of 
educators directs the activities of W. T. P., 
listens to and appraises tapes donated for 
educational purposes, and assists school 
groups in making beneficial tape exchanges. 

The most recent development of World 
Tape Pals is~sponsoring and encouraging 
local tape recording clubs, which join W. T. P. 
as a unit. These clubs are especially useful 
where several people meet together to share 
use of 1 or 2 recorders. Through W. T. P. 
membership they can participate in tape ex- 
change as a part of a group. 

W. T. P. IN ACTION 


World Tape Pals means many things to 
many people. One person is learning Span- 
ish and German through his membership in 
W. T. P.; another exchanges ideas and in- 
formation on radio and electronics with an 
expert 5,000 miles away; a third takes his 
family and neighbors on travel tours ail 
over the world by the exchange of 35mm 
color slides with taped commentaries. A 
geography class hears Holland described by 
a Dutchman one week and listens to the 
reedy songs of Java sung by children of 
that country the week following. A journal- 
ist and news commentator uses comments 
from tape correspondents on the subjects of 
the day as a basis for his radio broadcast. 

At least one romance has had its begin- 
nings across many miles via W. T. P. mem- 
bership. Alan Wilson, young Englishman 
who was working for Lever Bros. in Kuala 
Lumpur and Singapore began a tape ex- 
change with Daphne Halfhide, pretty 
young Office worker in Paignton, Devon- 
shire, England. About a year later Alan 
was transferred back to England. He looked 
up his tape correspondent, and 3 months 
later they were Mr. and Mrs. The Grundig 
Recorder manufacturers learned that they 
had met via tape and publicized their 
wedding in the London Daily Mtrror 
Sunday supplement. They even presented 
them with a~wedding cake in the shape of 
@ tape recorder. Alan later said he would 
have preferred a tape recorder in the shape 
of a wedding cake. Alan and Daphne were 
married September 22, 1956. Last Decem- 
ber they announced the birth of their son, 
Ian Peter Grant Wilson. 

Some 3 years ago, a young Jewish 
refugee sent a tape recording to his father 
who was ill in a Mexico City hospital. The 
young man, Yaere Yadede (changed from 
Ya’ir Yadid Freund), had not seen his 
father for 17 years, after the divorce of 
his parents. During World War II, the 
father came to Mexico. The mother and 
step-father came to New York at the close 
of the war, while Yaere studied at the Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem and later worked 
in displaced persons camps in Italy and 
France. He was able to come to the United 
States where he married and settled first in 
California, teaching languages. Upon hear- 
ing of his father’s illmess, he tried to go see 
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him, but was denied a visa because he was 
not yet an American citizen. 
A FATHER HEARS HIS SON’S VOICE 


Sr. Jose Turu, a W. T. P. member in Mex- 
ico City, took his tape recorder to the hos- 
pital and played Yaere’s message to his ill 
father. The father died before Yaere 
received his citizenship and was able to 
make the trip to Mexico City. And s0, 
W. T. P. brought happiness to a dying man 
through the voice of his son whom he had 
not seen for so long. 

Many W. T. P. members have recorded 
2-way messages for friends and relatives to 
loved ones in other countries whom they 
have not seen for years. The Matthews sent 
2 tape messages from their 85-year-old Ger- 
man neighbor, Otto Kruger, to his sisters 
in West Berlin whom he had not seen for 
45 years. A W. T. P. member, Dr. Joachim 
Hiller, was kind-enough to call them to his 
home to hear the messages and record an- 
swers. Mr. Kruger was deeply touched. 


THE MOVEMENT GROWS 


In September 1956 a group, of leading 
American citizens assembled at a special 
White House conference and formulated the 
people-to-people program with the aim of 
building a massive program of communica- 
tion between Americans and citizens of other 
lands. The ideas set forth by the P. P. P. 
committee were almost identical to those 
under which W. T. P. had operated for 4 
years. 

Harry Matthews was asked to serve as head 
of a subcommittee on tape recording ex- 
change. During the past year, hundreds of 
copies of President Eisenhower’s speech set- 
ting forth the principles of the P. P. P. have 
been sent to overseas W. T: P. members. 
Through W. T. P., the people-to-people pro- 
gram has been given publicity in magazines 
and newspapers in Great Britain, Europe, 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and 
other countries. 

From a survey of W. T. P. members, it. was 
found that each person who sends tapes 
overseas has an’ audience of not less than 
20 individuals who hear his comments on 
life in these United States. Multiply that 
by the number of persons engaged in tape 
exchange, and the results are staggering. 
Truly the tape recorder makes each of us 
an ambassador for our country. 


[From The Dallas News of May 22, 1958] 


For Dison: THORNTON TaPEs HELLO TO 
FRENCH » 

Mayor R. L. Thornton tape-recorded a 
greeting for Dallas’ twin city of Dijon, 
France, this week, urging more individuals 
in the United States and France to get 
acquainted so that we may all understand 
each other better. 

The message from Mayor Thornton was 
made at the request of the French repre- 
sentative of World Tape Pals, a club in 
which members from 63 countries correspond 
by tape recording. WTP is part of President 
Eisenhower's people-to-people program. The 
greeting will be broadcast on the French net- 
work originating at Lyons, France. 

Dallas and Dijon became twin cities by a 
proclamation of the Dallas City Council 
September 30, 1957. , 

A French fortnight was held here October 
14-28 during which time the mayor of Di- 


jon and an entourage of Frenchmen visited - 


in Dallas, sponsored by Neiman-Marcus and 
the Dallas Council on World Affairs. The 
twinning was a manifestation of the people- 
to-people program, inaugurated:in 1956 to 
encourage individuals to get to know indi- 
viduals in other countries as private proj- 
ects—not Government-financed operations. 








June 5 
Valuable Tips to Youngsters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 13, 1958 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, 10 down- 
to-earth tips to youngsters who 
come in contact with mentally diseased 
persons are contained in a small pam- 
phlet prepared by Guy W. Calissi, Esq., 
prosecutor. of the pleas for Bergen 
County, N. J. 

This highly significant publication was 
recently distributed to schoolchildren 
throughout Bergen County. It was ex- 
tremely well received by the'public and 
became the subject matter of many edi- 
torials praising Mr. Calissi’s interest and 
effort . 

The tips listed cover every possible 
situation wherein a youth might meet a 
mentally diseased person—while en- 
route to school, at play, and in public 
places. 

In view of the nationwide interest in 
protecting our children from depraved 
adults, the booklet is a valuable guide for 
our younger generation. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be placed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp. 

The material follows: 

OFFICE OF THE COUNTY PROSECUTOR. 
CounNryY or BERGEN, 
Hackensack, N. J. 

My Dear Younc FRIEND: One of the prob- 
lems of great concern to me, as prosecutor, 
to Bergen County grand juries, and to all of 
the police of Bergen County, is the number 
and variety of crimes committed against 
young girls and boys every year. 

I have prepared this message to make 
each of you schoolchildren of the county 
aware of the need for you to be alert against 
those mentally diseased persons who allow 
themselves to act improperly with young 
people. 

You will have no trouble recognizing the 
kind of m of whom you must beware, 
He or she will approach you alone, or in 
small groups, in private and will suggest to 
you things which you will know to be 
shameful. 

I have listed some tips which you should 
follow to avoid becoming involved with 
these people. . 

1. Never hitch hike; never accept rides 
from persons whom you do not know. 

2. Never take money, candy, or gifts of any . 
kind from any stranger. 

3. Never go with strangers who ask you for 
directions to some place. 

4. Never go inside another person’s home 
without first telling your parents. 

5. Never agree to work for strangers with- 
out approval of your parents. 

6. Never play alone in alleys, in woods, 0D © 
the beach, or in deserted buildings. 

1. Never walt around public toilets im © 
school, theaters, or buildings. Always leave 
immediately. 

8. Never let strangers touch you. Tell 
agar parents immediately if ever an attempt 

made. 





9. Use the buddy system—take slong s pal 


or playmate—when you go to the play- 
ground, the beach, movies, or on a hike. 
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10. Don’t tarry on the way. When you 
start out for school, heme, or some other 
place, move along swiftly. If you have to be 
late telephone ahead. 

KNOW YOUR FRIENDS 


If you will follow these suggestions, you 
will have done all that common sense re- 
quires to keep out of troubie. 

If, however, you do on seme occasion find 
yourself in a position where an act 
is suggested to you, please report that fact 
immediately to your parents, your school- 
teacher, the policeman on your street, or to 
your clergyman. Ask them to bring the 
situation to me without delay. 

I hope all of you will confide regularly in 
your parents and will know them as your best 
friends. Also, I hope you will have con- 
fidence and trust in your teachers, your 
clergy, and the police. They want to help 
you and can help you if you give them the 
chance. 

We in Bergen County have a fine com- 
munity of families. The security of our chil- 
dren, all of you, your brothers and sisters and 
friends, is basic to the happiness of all of us. 

Very truly yours, 
Guy W. Catissr, 
County Prosecutor. 








Auto Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr, 
Speaker, the following news items tell 
a shocking story: 

UNITED STATES WILL Ger GERMAN ForDS 

CoLocng, GERMANY.—The German Ford 
automobile works has announced plans to 
export the first 500 of its small cars to the 
United States this year. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, this is from the 
Washington Post of March 22: 
ForeIcGN Car SALES ATTAIN 5 PERCENT OF 
MARKET 





Detroit, March 21.—The Volkswagen be- 
came the 12th best selling car in America in 
January and foreign cars pushed their way 
to record high penetration of 5.1 percent. of 
the market, . 


_ Mr. Speaker, the following appeared 

recently in leading American news- 

Papers: 

Foreicn Car Impact SEEN Goop ON AMERICAN 
Mart 


(By Keith Ayling and Elliseva Sayers) 

Conservative estimates forecast that for- 
eign-car sales will pass the 300,000 mark dur- 
ing 1958. How swift has been the increase 
in the sales of these economy vehicles is 
Seen by the fact that from a modest 45,000 
in 1955 sales grew to exceed 180,000 in 1957. 

Mr. Speaker, now we are getting to the 
effect of these foreign imports on Amer- 
ican labor, parts and accessories, gaso- 
line, and lubrication people: 
AvTo Ourrur Orr SHARPLY 


month’ ‘ ee 
433 unite in ae tea coe aa with 531; 


® January-May volume of 2 1 cars. 
th neral Motors 1,045,245 of 
year’s car total to date; Ford built 508,- 
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914; Chrysler 249,967; American Motors 
74,581; and Studebaker-Packard 16,030. In 
the same 1957 period the count was General 
Motors 1,319,405 cars; Ford 867,452; Chrysler 
607,393; American Motors 45,581; Studebaker- 
Packard 30,841. 


Mr. Speaker, this one is from U. S. 


News & World Report, page 44, March 14, 
1958: 


Ford and General Motors are bidding for 


the small-car market. But they are doing it 


with cars made in plants they own abroad. 
Chrysler may go into the import business, 


too. 


This one, sir, is from the Sunday Star 
on May 4: 

In the first quarter of 1958, British auto 
makers alone sold to Americans more than 
three times the number of cars produced 
in the same period by Studebaker-Packard. 
Foreign cars accounted for 3.9 percent of the 
American market last year, and so far this 
year, they have grabbed 6 percent of the 
market. 


Mr. Speaker, here is another article: 
INDUSTRIAL Jos Dip Put at 271,000 


Manufacturing employment in April de- 
clined by 271,000 from March, and most of 
the slump was in the durable goods in- 
dustries. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, U. S. News & World 
Report, page 46, February 14: 
Wuy Derrorr Is rn TROUBLE: Auto Propuc- 
TION Orr 24 PERCENT 


Number of cars produced 


January | January 
1957 1958 
General Motors Corp. ...........- 308, 189 274, 000 
PORE ROOD oo nc ccsecbudacsen 196, 57 135, 000 
II CN gs. eseine 124, 258 60, 000 
American Motors Corp----.-.-..-.-- 6, 217 





Now, page 44, U. S. News & World Re- 
port, a headline: “The Detroit Story— 
How a City Gets Along With 1 in 8 Out 
of Work.” 

This one is from U. S. News & World 
Report, page 58, April 25: 

Total foreign production of autos, 5,675,000. 

Total United States production, 5,300,000. 


The House will note that this is the 
first time in the history of the world that 
foreign production of autos has exceeded 
American production. This means fewer 
jobs for Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, in a recent issue of the 
same great publication it was stated that 
57 percent of all cars imported into 
Brazil in 1957 were from the United 
States. © ‘ 

Ford, General Motors, and others are 
expanding their plants in Brazil and it is 
estimated that in 4 years Brazil will 
import no cars from America. 

Our businessmen are simply taking ad- 
vantage of the low-wage foreign labor, 
low taxes, guaranteed profits, and favor- 
able import duties in the United States. 

The only answer to this, tragic blow 
at American labor is to reject the 5- 
year extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act and vote for the Simpson-Davis- 
Bailey substitute. The Simpson bill 
will extend the Trade Agreemeixts Act 
for 2 years rather than 5.' The Simp- 
son bill affords labor and industry 
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the opportunity to be heard by the 
Tariff Commission before trade agree- 
ments are negotiated. 

If American labor and business are 





























































seriously injured by foreign imports, 
they can seek relief through the Tariff 
Commision. The findings of the Tariff 
Commission cannot be overruled by the 
President and the foreign sympathizers 
in the State Department. Under the ; 
Simpson bill only Congress can over- Ps 
rule a finding of injury by the Tariff ‘ 
Commission. This by a majority vote 

of both Houses rather than a two- 

thirds majority provided for in commit- 

tee bill. 





New President of American Federation 
of Musicians 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
new president of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, the largest organiza- 
tion of professional music men and wo- 
men in our land, is Herman D. Kenin of 
my home city of Portland, Oreg. He 
has just been elected to that post. 

I know that I speak for my senior col- 
league [Mr. Morse] and myself, when I 
congratulate Mr. Kenin and wish him 
all possible success in his important re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. Kenin, in my opinion, is a person 
of integrity, ability, and competence. I 
predict that members of the Senate will 2 
be favorably impressed by their contacts 
with him, when he speaks for his organi- 
zation in matters affecting national leg- 
islation. 

A sketch of Herman Kenin entitled 
“New Union Band Master” was published 
in the New York Times for June 5, 1958, 
and I ask unanimous consent, that it be 
printed in the appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
New UNION BAND MASTER: HERMAN Davip 

KENIN 

PHILADELPHIA, June 4-—The new con- 
ductor of the country’s biggest band, the 
264,000-member American Federation of 
Musicians, ended his own musical career 
when he was admitted to the Oregon Bar 
28 years ago. That makes Herman David 
Kenin a typical member of the union, whose 
president he became today. For only a few 
thousand musicians are able to make a 
steady living in a profession that has en- 
tered a state of permanent recession under 
the combined impact of sound films, record- 
ings, radio, television and other displacers ; 
of live music. , . 

The blessings of his flamboyant predeces- 
sor, James C. Petrillo, were a major factor 
in propelling Mr. Kenin into the top spot, 
but .the two leaders are polar extremes in 
many respects. The cult of personality that 
surrounded the contentious, colorful Mr. 
Petrillo is not likely to cling to his successor. 
Mr. Kenin uses conciliation and reason 
where Mr. Petrillo put his trust in tactics 
that were a blend of Dragnet and soap opera.  ~ 
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KEEPS HIMSELF TRIM 


The new president is a slim man of middle 
height, with a hairline moustache and a thin 
crop of gray-blond hair. He has inquisitive 
gray eyes behind heavy shell-framed glasses. 
He is dapper, with a touch of Broadway in 
his dress; keeps in trim at 56 by walking 
3 miles to his office and plays golf in the 
low 80’s. 

His father learned unionism as a fellow 
member of Samuel Gompers in the old Cigar 
Makers Union, but he had switched to farm- 
ing when Herman was born in Vineland, 
N. J. A few years later the family moved 
to Portland, Oreg., where Herman doubled 
@s a jazz violinist and a night student at 
Reed College and Northwestern College of 
Law. 

By his own admission, his fiddling was “so 
bad that I had to become a band leader.” 
His band played radio and dance engage- 
ments along the west coast until he passed 
his law examination in 1930. 

Mr. Kenin kept his card in the musicians 
union while practicing law. In 1936 he was 
elected president of the Portland local, a post 
he held for 20 years. 

Under Mr. Petrillo’s sponsorship he became 
a member of the parent union’s executive 
board in 1943, abandoned his law practice 
and served as a member of the national com- 
mittee that negotiated the first unemploy- 
ment royalty fund in the recording indus- 
try. 

When the Portland local received its first 
allocation of $9,700 from the royalty fund in 
1947, Mr. Kenin used it as the nucleus for 
a community campaign that resulted in pub- 
lic subscriptions of $200,000 to revive the 
Portland Symphony Orchestra, after 8 years 
of inaction. 

His experience has convinced him that the 
day of the brickbat and the bludgeon in 
labor relations is gone. 

His peacemaking talents will be put to the 
test in trying to end the secession movement 
now under way in the union’s big Los An- 
geles local. Mr. Kenin made it clear even 
before his election that he was determined 
to work out a unity plan. 

In 1936 a New York friend sent him a let- 
ter asking him to give advice to a woman 
who was coming to Portland to open a dance 
studio. The woman was Maxine Bennett, 
who had been a rockette at the Radio City 
Music Hall. 

Three months later Mr. Kenin wrote the 
friend that he had advised Miss Bennett to 
marry him and that she had accepted. They 
have two boys. For the last 2 years they 
have lived in Los Angeles, where Mr. Kenin 
has been the union’s west-coast representa- 
tive. 

Now the family will move to New York, 
where the international has its headquarters. 





Commonsense Versus Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 5,1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, Mr. 
J. L. Shelton, a thoughtful citizen of 
Manchester, Tenn., has written a letter 
to the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner giving 
some good practical ways to deal with the 
present recession and other troubles in 
our economy. This letter was judged 
the best of the Nashville Banner forum 
for the week, and I ask that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

COMMONSENSE VERSUS RECESSION 


To the Eprror oF THE BANNER: 

The thing that would most stimulate 
business upturn and combat economic re- 
cession is the application of some good, 
commonsense. If the leaders of industry 
(management) and the leaders of labor 
would select a committee of good, right- 
thinking men, they could sit down-around 
a conference table and work out a formula 
that would be satisfactory to both manage- 
ment and labor. 

That would take the Golden Rule in prac- 
tice. There are such men—who hold no 
prejudice; unselfish men who are honest, 
respected, and qualified to represent their 
own groups and the people as a whole. 

Management should be satisfied with rea- 
sonable profits. Labor should be satisfied 
with good standard wages that management 
can afford to pay. 

If we have so much surplus food, why 
does it cost so much? With the abundance 
we profess, why is the cost of living so high? 
T’ll tell you why: If the thousands of unem- 
ployed had jobs and money to pufchase 
food and the necessities of life for their 
families, there would be no such surpluses, 
and with a greater volume of business it 
would not be necessary to charge such a 
high rate of profit. 

This whole recession business is a cock- 
eyed affair. To cure it, we will have to sup- 
plant selfishness and greed with principle, 
self-respect, and justice to all our people. 
That will take leadership on the part of all 
elements in our economy, and cooperative 
effort in the interest of the Nation as @ 
whole. 

J. L. SHELTON. 

MANCHESTER, TENN. 





Unknown Yet Well Known 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, so many of 
us look forward each week to the Sun- 
day column, Spires of the Spirit, by our 
beloved Chaplain of the Senate, Dr. 
Frederick Brown Harris. Last Sunday, 
June 1, ina moving article entitled ““Un- 
known Yet Well Known,” Dr. Harris 
magnificently captured the spirit of the 
American people on the occasion of the 
dedication of the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldiers. In his beautifully written arti- 
cle, Dr. Harris dramatically demonstrates 
that our unknown American soldiers 
are known only to God, that they are 
unknown yet well known. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: « 

UNKNOWN Yer WELL KNOowN 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of 
the United States Senate) 

What a coiner of flashing phrases was Paul 
of Tarsus—the great apostle to the Gentiles. 
Again and again in his deathless epistles 
we come across galaxies of words which 
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flame like clusters of diamonds. His “un. 
known yet well known” is worthy to be en. 
graved on the Tomb of the Unknown §Soj- 
diers. As America in 1958 keeps her festiva] 
of grateful memory, no individual is sin. 
gled out, lifted above his fellows, to have 
some bright ribbon or showy medal pinned 
upon his breast. The symbol of the unpay- 
able things today owes to the yesterdays 
are the bodies of three unknown defenders 
of the American dream. On the latest Me. 
morial Day, 2 unknowns who died for free. 
dom take their place where, for almost 37 
years the Unknown Soldier has kept his 
lonely vigil in storied Arlington. Of this 
nameless trio, no matter how different their 
lives or their backgrounds, one thing links 
them in the fraternity of death and of im- 
mortality—“It Was for Visions We Fell.” 
Of this trio, speaking forever of the last 
full measure of devotion of three wars, it 
can be well said they are unknown yet well > 
known. Their names are unknown—their 
cause is well known, and the crusades in 
which they playéd their part lift them into 
immortality. 

Unknown yet well known they lie in state 
at the altar of the Nation they died to de- 
fend. No name blots the white marble 
where in honor lie these three. Place, ped- 
estal, rank, rewards are not reckoned there. 
For all the glittering things for which men 
strive there is here a “No Trespassing” sign, 
As a Nation bows at this high altar where 
no name is carved in enduring marble, 
there comes a wholesome realization that 


' much of the hypocrisy which curses society— 


the affection, deception, duplicity, chicanery 
and pretense stems from an inordinate de- 
sire for applause, for recognition, for 
tinction. For all that, people of every gen- 
eration say things they do not mean, express 
emotions they do not feel, cultivate people 
they inwardly disdain, praise when they se- 
cretly condemn. All that is the shabby price 
paid that they may sit on some throne of 
recognition and exaltation in the presence 
of their fellows. 

Some of the meanest elements that moti- 
vate ordinary life are forbidden to stand at 
the tomb of those unknown yet well known. 
Here is a holy place where a true patriot 
takes off the shoes of selffish striving. Here 
is scorned all the trappings of rank, all the 
protocol of precedence, all the petty pride of 
belonging. Here now lie three unnamed 
crusaders who gave up the years that were te 
be for their land and ours and who are 
known only to God. Now the thing to re- 
member is that that noble epitaph encom- 
passes the vast majority of those who ac- 
complish the work of the world. No roll- 
call contains their names, their conftribu- 
tions escape the calculations of the world’s 
coarse thumb. They are known only to the 
God of all good workmen. They are un- 
known yet well known. Their service to 
their fellows is as nameless as the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldiers. James Russell 
Lowell caught the very spirit of “unknown 
yet well known” when he wrote about “the 
unknown good that rests,” 


“In God’s Still memory folded deep , 
The bravely dumb that did their deed 
And scorned to blot it with a name 
Men of the plain heroic breed 
Who loved heaven’s silence more than ~ 

fame.” 


By far the greater part of our cultural — 
heritage has come down to us anonymously. ~ 
by unadvertised sacrifice and devotion and 
goodness. Earth’s choicest souls have never 
found their greatest thrill in announcilg — 
their names. They have never as croaking — 
frogs broadcast their importance to se 
bogs. They have been men and women 
like passion as ourselves, belonging to the — 
busy streets and the drudgery of ] 
ing as well as to the dim sanctuary—yes ale 
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of the kitchen realm of pots and pans, who 
lived fragrant lives and performed nameless 
deeds that heaven puts in the category of the 
highest. These are they who have‘held the 
fabric of society together, who belong to the 
glorious company of unknown yet well 
known. x 

Oberlin College bears proudly the name of 
a French philanthropist and preacher. Once 
while journeying in the mountains by Al- 
sace he was overtaken by intense cold. Ex- 
nausted he sank into the snow and fell 
‘asleep. He was awakened by a wagoner in 
a blue smock who urged him to arouse him- 
self. This unknown helper assisted Oberlin 
to his wagon and then took him to his vil- 
lage and saw that he had every care. On 
recovering, Oberlin tried to reward his kindly 
rescuer. The man declined any gift, saying 
that it was his joy as well as his duty to 
help others in need. “At least tell me your 
name,” begged the one who had been 
snatched from death. “I do want to re- 
member you in my prayers.” Replied the 
humble peasant, “I notice by your habit that 
you are a preacher. Tell me if you will the 
name of the Good Samaritan, and then I 
will tell you mine.” Ah. He was unknown, 
yet by the ages well known because of the 
service he rendered. 

On the high altar of the highest and best 
is graven the same phrase on the green 
hill overlooking the Nation’s Capital, 
“Known but to God.” That inscription 
speaks of those unknown, yet well known, 
who loved heaven’s silence more than famé. 
From that vantage point can be viewed steep 
and thorny vistas among which benefactions 
unnumbered and vast have reached us— 
with crimson footprints like those of Val- 
ley Forge. Others have given you what you 
enjoy. In most cases you cannot name them, 
but those nameless ones have paid for your 
treasure in peril and pain. ‘ 


“I do not know their names, 

I only know they heard God's voice, and 
came, 

Brought all they had across the sea, 

To live and work for God and me; 

And at the end without memorial died. 

No blaring trumpet sounded out their 
praise. 

They lived. They died. I do not know their 
names.” 


They are known only to God—unknown, 
yet well known, 


‘ 





Graduation Day Address by the President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, Jung 5, 1958 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day of this week Mount St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, at Emmitsburg, Md., celebrated its 
150th anniversary. On that occasion the 
President of the United States delivered 
the commencement day address, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
that address be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REeEcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of June 3, 1958] 


= GraDUATION ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT 
bishop [Francis] Keough, Gov. [‘Theo- 
dore R.] McKeldin, Senator [J. Glenn] 
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Beall, Msgr. [John L.] Sheridan, faculty, 
students, and guests of Mount St. Mary’s 
College, today I fulfill a long-held ambition. 
Since 1918 when I was assigned command of a 
camp in Gettysburg, Pa., I have been travel- 
ing this road just beyond the front of this 
college, and never before have I had the 
opportunity to céme in and meet its person- 
‘nel, to see inside—what you feel, the spirit 
of the people here. 

And before I-proceed further, may I take 
the opportunity to congratulate you men of 
this graduating class. I want to make spe- 
cial mention of the young Marine officers now 
just entering their commissions. I am very 
proud of that chorus and I am grateful for 
their courtesy in singing two of the songs 
which have been part of West Point for lo 
these many years. 

I am interested in this college for a num- 
ber of reasons. One of them is some of the 
things that have been told me about its 
founding. 

I hear that Father [John] DuBois [founder 
of the college] came to this country with an 
introduction from Lafayette. It seems to 
me there was a certain symbolism that a 
great champion of freedom collaborated with 
@ great educator as Father DuBois came to 
this country. 

This was carried on, this symbolism, in a 
further adventure in Father Dubois’ life when 
he was taught English by Patrick Henry. 
Again friendship, traditions of learning and 
freedom were symbolized in their union. 


THERE IS A SYMBOLISM 


Then in the year 1808 when Father Dubois 
opened the doors of this college, the United 
States had just closed the doors to the im- 
portation of slaves in this country. And 
again it would seem to me there is a bol- 
ism if not merely a fortunate coincidence be- 
tween these two events. 

Now the most significant of all of these 
facts of Mount St. Mary’s early history was 
the fact that it was a frontier institute. I 
am told that Father Dubois built a log cabin. 
And from that day it has grown and pros- 

‘ pered. He exemplified, and certainly his 
students exemplified those qualities that 
have meant so much to America. Indeed, 
they have seemed to be characteristic of 
America—courage, creativity, , self-reliance. 
He was indeed a frontiersman. ‘ 

Now, today, let me say a word to the 
graduating class. I have no advice to give 
you but I felt like doing so I would have im- 
mediately changed my mind because I think 
your young valedictorian has given you all in 
the way of advice coupled with determina- 
tion, courage, and spirit and the will to do 
that is needed to be spoken from this plat- 
form, 

By the way, I congratulate you, young 
man, by saying it’s the best college valedic- 
tory I ever heard. 

Now, not long ago I read a little document 
wheré a college junior asked a question. 
“First,” he said, “there are no more frontiers, 
so what is there to crusade about?” 

This question almost baffles me, the spirit 
of that youngster as he uttered it. Personal- 
ly, I think there are more frontiers to explore, 
more crusades that need to be waged, than 
ever before in our history. Merely because we 
have conquered the rivers.and mountains of 

,\our country, that we have expanded until 
there is no more unclaimed land in this great 
continent, where indeed in all tHe world 
only the Arctic and Antarctic zones seem to 
offer any great remaining adventure—adven- 
ture that is sought and fulfilled only in 
exploring. 

PROBLEMS BEFORE NATION 

Yet think. of the things there are to do 
within the United States. Slum clearance, 
elimination of substandard living conditions, 
bringing up the education of those where 
education has been halted along the way. 
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Combating juvenile delinquency, bringing up 
our children so we do not have to correct 
crime but to prevent it, to give them the 
spirit and the belief in the faith of our 
fathers so that they will not get into miser- 
able juvenile courts because of gangster-like 
activity. 

Then the racial problems that each of us 
must take to his heart. If we believe in the 
Constitution, if we believe the words of our 
founding documents, where they say that 
men are created equal, meaning equal before 
the law, meaning their equality in every polit- 
ical, legal, and economic aspect of their lives. 

But beyond the crusades that will have te 
be waged for many long years before all these 
problems are solved is the global struggle. 
This of course has at its core the struggle be- 
tween atheistic communism and every kind 
of free government which has its true roots 
in a deeply felt religious faith. 

Since, if we believe in human dignity, the 
value of the individual’s soul, if we believe in 
every right which our founders said was 
given to us by our Creator, then we must hold 
fast to the conviction that this struggle of 
ours is truly a combat between this atheistic 
doctrine. 

But more than just the statement of this 
world struggle, think of this: think of the 
mass awakening of peoples throughout the 
globe, newly founded nations. Nations whose 
people who have been denied all the oppor- 
tunities of you young gentlemen in every 
kind of economic activity and opportunity, 
everything in the way of education, spiritual 
development. They are trying to catch up 
with the twentieth century overnight. For 
5,000 years many of them have made no 
progress. 

And so—since the United States that re- 
alizes that freedom and liberty are one and 
indivisible—we cannot ourselves enjoy them 
if we deny them to someone else. Then we 
understand what our responsibility is to all 
this great awakening mass. of people: To 
make certain that they do not fall into im- 
mense dislocations and strange misunder- 
standings. 

NEED TO DO MORE 


America recognizes its need to help these 
people. We have tried to do so. Much has 
been done, not always wisely, but always with 
@ good heart. And every person in this room 
has contributed to-that help. 

We need to do more. 

Today I think it is a truism, that most 
of us recognize and clearly appreciate, to 
say: America can no longer be isolated. It 
is a part of the world. It must behave as 
it carries onward its part, in the beliefs, in 
the convictions, in the faiths that are 
America. 

If we don’t do that, then we will be fail- 
ures in the world and this glorious civiliza- 
tion of ours will indeed decline. 

Now let me read to you a short extract from 
@® newspaper account that illustrates the 
depths of the misunderstandings in some of 
these countries. 

This is an article written by a man who 
had been traveling in Nepal, a little king- 
dom on the northern border of India. 

He said: “The motives of the United States 
seem obscure even to the better informed 
Nepalese. To the more than 90 percent of 
the population who can neither read nor 
write, the American efforts defy all under- 
standing. The unfamiliarity with western 
ways reflects Nepalese isolation. Before 1950 
only 24 Europeans of any nationality had 
ever penetrated into Katmandu, the capital 
city, located in the sacred valley, in the 
heart of the country. 

Most of this 8,500,000 Nepalese, many of 
whom are shepherds or grow rice or jute, 
have never traveled in a wheeled vehicle of 
any sort. 

And although there are believd to be at 
least 20 million cows in Nepal, more than 
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twice as many as in Texas, they are all sacred 
and thus of no economic value to the popu- 
lation, most of which lives in extreme poverty. 

My friends, there are such tremendous 
pioneering tasks to undertake today that I 
believe it is almost safe to say that anyone of 
your elders here today, if he could have one 
wish, would be to be joining this class, start- 
ing out to see what he could do about it. We 
must help to get the world forward. We 
must not get twisted into hatred and vio- 
lence and destruction of the freedoms that 
the world seeks. 

Indeed, this problem is so hazy in its out- 
lines and so difficult that we are going to 
teach many people what freedom means, 
before there is any hope that they, them- 
selves, will want it. This seems difficult to 
us. We like to live as we live. We like to 
live as we choose, to speak as we choose, to 
think as we choose, and earn as we choose— 
subject to taxes. 

They know nothing of what that means. 
These freedoms that are so precious to us, 
more precious—Patrick Henry said, at least— 
than life itself, are not going to be won for 
them until they understand what freedom is. 

So the two great things I should think to 
crusade for, to simplify the whole matter is: 
Justice at home and abroad, and world peace 
for all of us. 

CORE OF THE STRUGGLE 


One more word, I personally think that 
the traditions of the religiously oriented col- 
leges become more and more important. As 
I pointed out, I believe that the core of the 
struggle between the free and the despotic 
world today is that between a religious faith 
and an atheistic dictatorship. 

If that is true, then I can see no limits 
to the possibilities of this type of college, 
where faith in our God is put at the very 
cornerstone of all that we hope to achieve— 
all America, or any one of us individually. 

And so I salute the faculty, the adminis- 
tration, the students, and the alumni of 
Mount St. Mary’s College, on their 150th an- 
niversary. It has been a very great honor 
and privilege to be here. I am particularly 
touched by the thoughtfulness of the 
authorities in making me an honorary doctor 
in this institution. So I shall hope that the 
future will give me the chance, now and 
then, to see one of my fellow graduates. 

Thank you. 





LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of. unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Tirtz 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
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the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CoNGREssIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators; Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, .the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the ConGREssIONAL REcorp, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The ‘manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished —Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings; the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Rsecorp. 





‘its printing was authorized: 





7. Thirty-day limit-—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNGrEssiona, 
ReEcorD any speech or extension of remarks 


which has been withheld for a period ex. 


ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
d, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Corrections—The permanent Recorp ig 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there. 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 


Provided further, That no Member of Con. 


gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct ma 
substitutions for correct material, or addi. 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 


the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 


when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 


not delivered in either House, (2) a news-. 


paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 


in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CoNnGreEssIoNal 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
Paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—Theé Official Report- 
ome ot Oe Roe ee ee ae 
script and prepare nea e all matter ® 
be printed in the Appe and shall i 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. EE 
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Keynote Address at American Cotton Con- 
gress by Burris C. Jackson, of Hills- 


boro, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 6, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a challenging discussion of the 
problems of the American cotton indus- 
try was offered before the recent annual 
session of the American Cotton Congress 
by Burris C. Jackson, of Hillsboro, Tex. 

Mr. Jackson, general chairman of the 
American Cotton Congress, is a widely 
known authority on this important in- 
dustry, and his thoughtful observations 


deserve close study. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of his address be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Keynote ApprEssS BY Burris C. JACKSON, 
Hiussoro, TExX., GENERAL CHAIRMAN, AMER- 
IcAN COTTON CONGRESS, DELIVERED AT’ THE 
19TH ANNUAL SESSION OF THE AMERICAN 
oo CONGRESS, HARLINGEN, TEX., JUNE 


It is good to be in Harlingen again, the 
hub of this magic valley on the Rio Grande, 
@ choice garden spot of the world. 

We appreciate the warmth of the welcome 
and the excellent plans that have been made 
for this 19th annual Cotton Congress. 

The presence of our Mexican neighbors, 
and a part of our program being held in 
Mexico, emphasizes that there are no bound- 
aries in the community of interest which 
brings us together. 

We meet here during the most critical pe- 
riod in the history of the United States cot- 
ton industry. During the next few months, 
the fate of this great industry may likely be 
determined for years to come. 

Cotton is a world product. World factors 
and influences largely control its destiny. 
Foreign trade is vital to American cotton. 
Top men of the industry and of Government 
Will discuss these subjects at this congress. 

All of us are a part of this great world- 
wide industry centered around cotton, a fiber 
that has been essential to man almost since 
the beginning of ciViliaztion. It is appro- 
priate, therefore, that the theme of this con- 
gress should be “Cotton International.” 

Regardless of our individual and national 
problems, cotton’s destiny depends on one 





industry depends solely on w: 
and to what extent people use the products 
Of cotton and cottonseed. We share in com- 
mon the great need for building a continu- 
Ay omnand for cotton and its products. 
bulld v 2ame tools that must be utilized to 
markets for the United States cotton 
tools of research and promo- 


tion—must 
the South, be employed by our neighbors to 
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At the present time, however, we in the 
United States cotton industry are experi- 
encing some difficulties that are peculiarly 
all our own. They're giving us plenty of 
trouble. They remind me of an old, old 
fable that a slave named Aesop related in 
Egypt some twenty-five hundred years ago. 
The story is about a fox that fell in a well. 

This fox barely managed to keep his head 
above water by sticking his claws in the side 
of the well. A wolf came by and peeped over 
the brink. : 

“Find a rope or something and pull me 
out,” the fox pleaded. 

This almost moved the wolf to tears. 

“Ah, poor fox, I’m sorry for you with all 
my heart. How could you possibly get in 
such a shape?” 

“If you wish me>well,” the fox answered, 
“don’t stand pitying me but give me a hand 
as fast as you can. Pity is but cold comfort 
when one is up to his chin in water and 
within a hair’s breadth of drowning or 
starving.” 

The United States cotton industry is in a 
well and the wolves have been yelling advice 
for quite a while. It’s time somebody low- 
ered a rope and the rope must be strong and 
sound so it will not slip back. Cotton needs 
to get out of the well and stay out. 

For years our cotton growers have strug- 
gled ufider drastic acreage controls. If pres- 
ent law is not changed, the Government will 
be forced to cut allotments from 17.6 million 
to about 14 million acres in 1959, with sup- 
ports at 90 percent and that could be the 
death blow to the United States cotton 
industry. What a tragedy—and a disgrace— 
if it is permitted. 

It’s like a poker game where the hands 
have been run bad all night long—then 
just about daylight they start getting worse. 
An acreage cut will mean more idle land. 
It will mean land planted to less profitable 
crops. It will mean that costs will have to 
be spread across fewer bales of cotton and 
another cut will come in the cotton produc- 
er’s income. How many more cuts can he 
stand? 

How much more can the cotton industry 
take? Already the shortage of better qual- 
ity cottons is forcing domestic mills to use 
lower grades and encouraging them to sub- 
stitute rayon for cotton. It is stimulating 
rayon to go after cotton’s markets with 
renewed vigor. 1 

You would think a fellow that had been in 
@ well before would be able to keep out. 
That doesn’t seem to be the case with the 
United States cotton industry. Back in 
1950-51 we had a serious shortage of cotton. 
It was brought on by acreage controls, bad 
weather, and the Korean war. Cotton prices 
went up. Foreign producers came in under 
the umbrella. The lure of high profits led 
to a vast expansion in foreign cotton acreage 
and also in rayon production capacity. 

Was all this cut back when supplies of our 
cotton became plentiful?. You know the 
answer. It was not. As a result, our stocks 
zoomed from a shortage to an alltime high 
carryover in 1956. 

The sad part of our present prospect of a 
cotton shortage and higher prices is that 
they come at a time when we might have a 
chance to make some real important gains 
against rayon—our biggest rival in the do- 
mestic market. Leaders of the rayon indus- 
try in this country—as many of you know— 

ve been urgently needing to raise their 
I . They say they need a 20 percent 
increase, that prices have been cut but wages 


and costs have gone up 50 percent since 
World War Il. They point out that if it were 
not for great improvements in technology 
they probably would not have been able to 
stay in business. 

Isn’t it ironic? Here is rayon—our biggest 
competitor—apparently having a hard way 
to go—a small taste of what cotton has been 
suffering. And who is about to come to the 
rescue? Good old King Cotton, who seems 
bound and determined to bail out his rival 
instead of capitalizing on his golden oppor- 
tunity to make some real competitive gains 
so desperately needed. 

Another around of scarcity, high prices, 
and surpluses of cotton could hit the United 
States cotton industry a real blow from still 
another quarter. As many of you know, pro- 
grams to promote the use of cotton products 
in many of the major consuming countries 
are just beginning to gather momentum. 
They give us real hope for really attaining 
our share of the fast devéloping world mar- 
ket for fibers. But how can we capitalize 
on these activities if our customers can’t be 
sure of an adequate and competitively priced 
supply of United States cotton? 

Ever since this Cotton Congress was organ- 
ized, we have pointed up the vast opportuni- 
ties that are open to cotton through research 
and its application. Within the short span 
of years in which we have been holding these 
meetings, some wonderful developments have 
occurred—not only in increased production 
efficiency but in all areas of our industry. 
In almost every case, however, these inno- 
vations have been predicated on an adequate 
volume—on the production, processing, man- 
ufacturing, and distributing of cotton and 
its products in a quantity that will enable 
cotton people to make the fullest and most 
effective use of their resources. “They can’t 
capitalize on research gains on reduced acres 
or low outputs. When volume shrinks, costs 
rise and you are in a weaker position to meet 
price competition. When prices are not com- 
petitive, demand - decreases and everybody 
suffers. It’s as simple as that. Even re- 
search can’t bail us out of that kind of 
situation. 

What kind of rope should be lowered to 
get us out of the well? That’s the big ques- 
tion for-us and for Congress. I will not 
attempt to outline a farm program for cot- 
ton here. All of us know, however, that it 
must be a program that will give the efficient 
producer the cotton acreage he needs in 
order to grow his crop at a profit and that 
he must be allowed to meet competition. 
It appears, because of politics, that it will 
also have to be a program that will protect 
the high cost and less efficient cotton pro- 
ducer. This would indicate an individual 
farmer choice plan between lower supports 
and more acres on the one hand, or a higher 
support -price with lower acreage on the 
other.. This is not a solution to cotton’s 
problem, far from it, but it is a step forward 
from where we are. 

A sound program for cotton must recognize 
the hardship imposed on United States tex- 
tile mills under our present two-price sys- 
tem. They are the United States cotton 
growers’ best customers. The present situa- 
tion, wherein United States cotton is sold 
to foreign mills at several cents less than our 
own mills have to pay, must be eliminated. 
With this price advantage, foreign mills are 
able to make goods cheaper. That advantage 
positively must end. 

Somehow cotton will have to get out of the 
field of partisan politics. Cotton has suf- 
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fered too long at the hands of political ex- 
pediency. Political solutions have failed— 
have placed this great industry on the brink 
of disaster. 

We have had a bipartisan foreign policy, 
and it is high time we have a bipartisan cot- 
ton policy. 

We know the cotton industry should unite. 
That is essential. But there is also need for 
unity elsewhere. Congress must unite, and 
the administration must be reasonable in a 
spirit of give and take. Selfishness and poli- 
tics should go out the door in the interest 
of a decent break for cotton. 

In the name of the millions of American 
citizens who depend upon cotton for a liveli- 
hood, we urge—we appeal to the Congress 
and to the administration to act for the good 
of the Nation and save this essential industry 
before it is too late. 

It-is said an optimist counts his blessings 
and a pessimist discounts his. We are opti- 
nristic enough to believe that the kind of 
program that will give cotton the freedom it 
needs to realize the great potentialities open 
to us can be achieved. The emergency de- 
mands it and the facts justify it. We have 
faith that the intelligence and patriotism of 
the men in government will not fail. It is 
incredible to think otherwise. 

The distinguished speakers on this pro- 
gram will help point up the serious problems 
that confront us. They will inspire us to 
continue our efforts in a great and just cause. 
To that end, and on that keynote, I dedicate 
this Cotton Congress. 





Merchandising of American Cotton 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 6, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the board of directors of the Texas 
Federation of Cooperatives recently ap- 
proved a resolution calling attention to 
the role of cotton marketing coopera- 
tives in the merchandising of American 
cotton. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this resolution be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


GOVERNMENT COTTON PROGRAM 


The board of directors of the Texas Fed- 
eration of Cooperatives, in session May 29, 
1958, in Austin, Tex., has unanimously ap- 
proved the following resolution: 

“In formulating legislation concerning fu- 
ture Federal price-support operations per- 
taining to cotton, we urgently request that 
Members of Congress give consideration to 
the role of cotton marketing cooperatives 
in the merchandising of American cotton. 

“By marketing.more than 1,750,000 bales 
of cotton annually for almost 100,000 cotton 
producers, cotton cooperatives provide vital 
competition in the United States merchan- 
dising system. 

“Whether future Federal legislation pro- 
vides for price stabilization through a loan 
program, a cotton purchase plan, or & com- 
bination of both, we urge that no action be 
taken by Congress which would render in- 
effective the efforts of cooperative .cotton 
marketing associations as they strive to serve 
their members and the industry. 
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“The long-range welfare of all cotton pro- 
ducers demands the preservation and 
strengthening of a competitive, efficient cot- 
ton merchandising system. 

“Therefore, the Texas Federation of Co- 
operatives is unalterably opposed to any 
Federal cotton program which .tends to re- 
strict the handling of American cotton to 
the Federal Government and a few large 


> private firms.” 


I, the undersigned executive secretary of 
the Texas Federation of Cooperatives, do 
hereby certify that the above and foregoing 
is a true and correct copy of a resolution 

by the board of directors in session 
May 29, 1958, at Austin, Tex. 

Witness my hand at Austin, Tex., this 29th 
day of May A. D. 1958. 

Bruno E. SCHROEDER, 
Executive Seeretary. 





Problems of Federal Retired Civilian 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 





IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 6, 1958 4 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on Wednesday, June 4, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Florida {[Mr. 
SMATHERS] made a most informative ad- 
dress on the problems of retired Federal 
civilian employees to the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Re- 
tired Civilian Employees in Washington. 
Believing the facts contained in this ad- 
dress deserve wide dissemination, I ask 


‘unanimous consent that this address be 


printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 
There being no objection, the address 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: 

Appress oF Hon. Georcre A. SMATHERS, OF 
FLoripaA, AT NARCE CONVENTION, JUNE 4, 
1958; WASHINGTON, D. C. 

I 


Mrs. Zimmer, guests of the association, 
delegates to the fifth biennial convention, at 
most conventions it’s customary for the 
speaker—if he resides even part time, as I 
do, in the host city—to say a few words of 
welcome to the visitors. 

In this ease the welcome is superfluous. 

For most of you, Washington has been the 
focus of life-long service to the Nation. It 
is a great city, made so largely because of the 
devotion and the creative energy of those, 
like you, who have done its work here and 
in a thousand outposts across the land. 

bs 4 


The career civil service is one of our de- 
mocracy’s most dependable instruments. It 
was built by you and your predecessors, and 
its traditions are being carried on by those 
who succeeded you. The rest of us are in 
your debt. 

This evening I want to speak in part about 
that debt, as it concerns the legislative pro- 
gram of your organization, and also about the 
debt America owes to all its senior citizens. 

As you know, I have long been interested 
in the legislative problems of the N.’'A. R..C. E. 
Partly. this interest is prompted by the re- 
quirements of simple justice. 

Of the 250, former Federal employees 
now on the lists, two-thirds re- 
ceive less than $150 a month. Practically 
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none get more than $250, and the oyeral 
average is approximately $133 a month. 

Survivors are even worse off. Half re. 
ceive less than $50 a month, and only 10 per. 
cent get more than $100 a month. 

These annuities were earned 20 and 39 
years ago—when the dollar was worth more 
than twice what it is today. But they ar 
being paid in 50-cent dollars—which the 
butcher and the grocer somehow refuse tp 
value at their original worth. 

This is one of the gravest penalties of 
inflation. 

A man labors all his life, and, month by 
month, year by year, puts aside some 
for his retirement. Only, when the day 
comes, he discovers that his nest egg has 
shrunk to half its value, and the golden 
years become instead a nightmare struggle 
to stay alive. 

I am one of those who believes that this 
must not be allowed to happen. Within the 
capacity of the Federal Government ang 
second only to the defense of our dem i 
there is no higher responsibility than t 
assure that those who have served our coun. 
try so well shall not later become its yie- 
tims. 

For this reason, since the period of my own 
service on the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee in the Senate, I have been a con- 
sistent advocate of legislation designed to 
strengthen and extend our civil service re. 
tirement plan, within the limits of fiscal re- 
sponsibility. 

I shall always be proud of the part I was 
able to play, as chairman of Retirement Sub- 
committee, in putting through a bill which 
gave to the retirees the last substantial in- 
crease in their annuities. 

More now needs to be done. 

I know you are vitally interested in whatis 
happening to S. 72, and I am happy tore 
port this evening that the House and Senate 
conferees met this afternoon and agreed toa 
10-percent across-the-board increase, with 
a@ maximum increase of $500, and removal of 
the unjust and discriminatory limitations 
that were in the House passed bill. I pre- 
dict that the House will act on the con- 
ference report tomorrow, and the Senate will 
approve, I believe, the following day. The 
measure should be on its way to the White 
House for signature by the end of the week. 

Though the increase is not all I had hoped 
for, nevertheless, considerable progress Was 
made and I know that it is good news fa 
you this evening. This increase will) help 
ease some of the pressures which you have 
been experiencing due to the rising costs of 
living. 

‘The civil service annuity should ade 
quately provide for our retired civil serv- 
ants who haye spent the best years of theif © 
lives in positions of heavy responsibility f¢ 
their Government. From the beginning, t 
was intended that those who served i 
and best should be paid the most in retire — 
ment—as a material token of the Nations © 
gratitude. : ; : 
. Surely, it would be tragic irony if W © 
should permit inflation to ravage the a 
nuities of our most devoted servants ant — 
their survivors. 
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You will recall that earlier I sald my i) 
terest in the legislative objectives of te 
NARCE stemmed only partly from this a 
ter of elementary justice. - 

There is a second—and no less im; 


consideration. 4 
It is my conviction that the stature & 


employees attracted to Federal service 
oe vogsien he tpg, “aeamiaaa 


employees. 
Annuities arent the only factor, pre 
not even the most important factor. 
What counts most is the respe 
self-respect—which accrues to the ma! 
makes his career in Federal service. e 
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It is a plain fact that civil service recruit- 
ing suffered very badly during the era of 
suspicion which now, happily, séems to be 


t. 
Piet is a plain fact also that the war cries 
inst bureaucracy, which occasionally arise 
in American politics, make honorable em- 
ployment seem somehow less honorable and, 
therefore, less desirable. 

Quite clearly, when the civil service itself 
is under attack, both the number and the 
caliber of civil service applicants decline. 

The reason is obvious. 

It’s a matter of career prestige, of status, 
in the community. 

How, then, do you suppose it affects the 
status of civil servants generally if civil 
service retirees are required to grovel in 
public for elementary justice? 

Can you rob a man of his self-respect and 
expect him to function as a recruiting poster 
for Federal service? 

I think not. 

And that is another basic reason why I 
believe that the civil service retirement ben- 
efits system must continue to have our at- 
tention. 

Iv 

Let me turn now briefly to a more inclu- 
sive problem. 

As you well know, the age level of the 
American population is rising steadily. A 
century ago more than half of our citizens 
were under 20 years of age. Today the di- 
viding line is very near 31. 

Approximately 15 million Americans are 
past 65 years of age. That’s nearly 9 per- 
cent of the population. And very soon the 
proportion will be even higher. 

In my own State of Florida, in a sense, 
the future is already with us. As long ago 
as 1955, 11 percent of Florida’s population 
was aged 65 or over. 

Florida is hospitable to senior citizens as 
16,000 NAARCE members ¢an testify. 

We're proud of former United States Sena- 
tor Jim Mead, our friend, who is now a mem- 
ber of your executive committee and is an 
enthusiastic addition to the Sunshine State. 
In the Senate he was a tireless worker in 
behalf of civil service retirees. I invite the 
Test of you to join him. 

‘But let me say this in deadly seriousness: 
I wish the solution to the problems of an 
aging population were as easy as that. I 
wish I could tell you that all we have to do 
is to see that, every man and woman on their 
65th birthday is given a map of the United 
States with directions on how to get to 
Florida. 

But it isn’t that simple... Much more has 
to be done than is being done about the 
whole problem. t 


We need more research into the diseases of 
the aged and better medical training in 
geriatrics. 

We need better information about the 
social and the psychological needs of our 
senior citizens. 

We need to devise methods for using the 
undiminished energies of our older citizens. 

You know, sometimes I wonder what our 
country would be like if everyone were re- 
quired to retire at 65. 

Senator THEopoRE GREEN, the chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, was 
already 65 years old when he was elected 
governor of Rhode Island in 1932. That was 
his first public office. If retirement had 
been mandatory at 65, he would never have 
Some the State House, let. alone the 


Cart HayYDEN, of Arizona, the distinguished 
80 ent pro tempore of the Senate, is now 
Brno Sel 
YBURN, er of the House, is 76. 
President Eisenhower was 62 at the time 
of his first election and he is now 68. 
thyimston Churchill—greatest statesman of 
age. 
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Active up until 80. Bernard Baruch. 

Surely, everyone realizes how foolish it 
would be to have denied the Nation and the 
world of the services and experiences of 
these great leaders. : 

Isn’t it also foolish to discourage, by every 
means at our command, the continued activ- 
ity of other senior citizens? 

I am not that we abolish re- 
tirement. That’s the furthest thing from 
my mind. I’ra only suggesting that 65 ought 
not to be a deadend street. 

There should be ways of absorbing these 
energies, benefiting from this experience— 
ways of channeling them to the constructive 
purposes of our society. 

Research into problems of this nature is 
now going forward at the University of Flori- 
da and at several other academic centers. 

However, it is a matter which has not yet 
received the wide attention it deserves. 

May I suggest, with some deference, that 
this is a proper subject for your considera- 
tion? I think it fits in with your legislative 


program. 

Altogether, the problems of our senior 
citizens are the problems of our society. For 
the hallmark of American democracy is its 
coneern with the individual—not as pro- 
ducer or consumer—not as a worker or an- 
nuitant—but merely as a human being. 

It’s a principle we ought never to forget. 

Thank you. And may God bless your 


gathering. 





Toward Better Relations With Latin 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr * 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 6, 1958 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 


dress I made to the Memphis, Tenn., 


Rotary Club, discussing our relations 
with Latin America and how they might 
be improved. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

It is always a pleasure for me to come to 
Memphis and the Rotary Club. I am a firm 
believer in organizations such as this, par- 
ticularly when like Rotary they are interna- 
tional organizations, and draw together men 
of like interests, willing to abide by certain 
principies, and therefore improve under- 
standing on an international basis. 

I am sure that you members of the Mem- 
phis Rotary, and your guests whe.are present 
today, were as shocked as most of us were 
by- recent events which occurred in South 
America. The Vice President and his wife 
have been attacked by mobs, who hurled such 
epithets as “Yankee dog, go home,” while 
abusing their persons with stones and other 
missiles. These were not attacks upon them 
as individuals—but upon the dignity of the 
people and Government of the United States. 


OUR REACTION 


We cannot, of course, let these attacks go 
by unnoticed. I note that the governments 
of the states in which these deeds were per- 
petrated have given their formal apologies. 
There is always the danger, however, that 
we in this country might take retaliatory 
actions which we might later come to regret. 
One Member of Congress, speaking on the 
floor of the House of Representatives, stated 
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the other day in opposing the foreign-aid 
bill: 

“You have read what happened in Cara- 
cas. Is there anyone in this House who still 
thinks that any one of the nations * * * 
which has been receiving our money * * * 
would come to our aid or go along with 
us?” Others demand retribution of vari- 
ous sorts or punishments by ignoring the 
interests of the people of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 

It saddens me to see such a reaction, for 
that is not the thoughtful way to reach our 
problems. I hope that attitude will hot gain 
much currency, Fortunately the Congress 
has so far shown real statesmanship in this 
crisis. I want to discuss with you today 
something of what I believe would be a bet- 
ter approach. 


ASK SOME QUESTIONS 


We must ask ourselves, among others, the 
following questions. Why is it that a good- 
will trip was turned into an occasion for these 
eruptions against the United States? Why 
is it that the United States and its represent- 
atives are made the objects of violent abuse? 
What is it that gives instigators the oppor- 
tunity to incite mobs to do violence to the 
symbols of the United States Government? 

Some would have us believe that the vio- 
lence can be attributed solely to the Commu- 
nists and their fellow travelers. I do not 
discount their activity in such occurrences 
but I believe this is the kind of answer which 
tends to deceive us and give us a false sense 
of well-being. The Communists are able to 
make trouble in the world where unrest 
exists, but are singularly incapable of doing 
so when the people have no grievances. The 
Communists were able to create these dis- 
turbances because there is a resentment 
against the United States among the people 
in Latin America. Anyone who has been 
there will testify to this fact in spite of the 
assurances to the contrary given by our own 
State Department. It is part of a wishful 
thinking that has characterized much of our 
policy. As recently as March 8 of this year, 
the Assistant Seeretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs replied to a question in- 
quiring whether he believed there was wide- 
spread discontent with American policies in 
Latin America. He said: “No, sir; I do not.” 


OUR RECORD 


We might well ask ourselves, what has hap- 
pened -during the past few years to cause 
deterioration in our relations with our friends 
in Latin America? We know that our record 
is not entirely clean, particularly during the 
early years of this century when we had a 
propensity for sending marines into their 
countries to sestore order and for using our 
dollar power to exploit their resources. But 
we thought we had put all that behind us. 
Beginning with the good-neighbor policy in- 
augurated under Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull we saw a tremendous improvement in 
our relations. Americans were welcomed 
and trade relations on a mutually satisfac- 
tory basis expanded greatly. When Mr. Hull 
and Vice President Wallace visited South 
America, they were given warm receptions. 
When Dr. Milton Eisenhower, the President’s 
brother, visited South America in 1953 the 
welcome was very cordial. And yet when Mr. 
Nixon Visited there this year, he is stoned 
and humiliated. Our relations must have 
indeed suffered a grievous setback to elicit 
these recent occurrences. 

Parenthetically, I must add that these 
events, coupled with those occurring in 
France and Lebanon where American over- 
seas information agencies have been burned, 
come ‘at a particularly unfortunate time. 
The House of Representatives has just com- 
pleted consideration and e of the 
foreign aid bill and that legislation ix now 
before the Senate. The House will consider 
shortly the bill to extend the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, a bill which faces 
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very heavy opposition in that Chamber. 
There is some danger that the immediacy 
of these events may cause some who are 
otherwise disposed to favor these programs 
to vote against them in a spirit of pique 
or dissatisfaction that we have not won 
more friends through our trade and assist- 
ance programs. I sincerely hope that such 
will not be the case. 
ALLIES ARE IMPORTANT 


I think no one will seriously challenge 
my belief that it is of critical importance 
that we retain strong allies throughout the 
world. It is inconceivable that we adopt a 
policy of “going it alone” in our struggle 
with international communism. Without 
our allies, we would have to exhaust our- 
selves in military preparedness and we would 
see the Communist world expand by envelop- 
ing all of those nations who formerly stood 
with us. These nations who are favorably 
disposed toward western democracy would 
no longer be able to withstand the pressures 
and enticements of the Soviet Union and we 
would find ourselves isolated and dependent 
only on our own resources. And the simple 
fact is, we do not have all of the necessary 
resources by which we can stand alone. 

Among our stanchest supporters in the 
past have been the courtries of Latin 
America. In the United Nations, in World 
War II, in Korea they have given us their 
support against the forces of despotism. 
They have given us their resources which 
have helped to sustain our domestic econ- 
omy and our military efforts. With slow but 
steady progress they have developed demo- 
cratic political institutions which tend to 
put them in our camp. Although we know 
that some of the countries of Latin America 
have lagged behind, we are hopeful that all 
will soon be able to throw off their dictators 
and govern themselves. 

ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE 


Economically, we know how much the re- 
sources of South America mean to us. Here 
in Memphis you are perhaps more aware of 
the economic importance of these countries 
than anywhere else in the country since 
many of the products tmported from and 
exported to Latin America come through 
Memphis. In the year 1957 American ex; 
ports to Latin America soared to a record 
of $4.7 billion. We received goods having a 
value of $3.9 billion in the same year. Our 
exports to Latin America comprised. 24.7 
percent of all our exports for 1957. One- 
third of all the machinery exported in 1957 
went to Latin America. Two-fifths of the 
total United States exports in transporta- 
tion equipment went to Latin America. 
Thirty-two percent of our exported chemical 
and related products and 26 percent of our 
textiles wen® to Latin America. One can 
readily see that the Latin American coun- 
tries constitute one of our most important 
markets for finished products. 

On the other hand the countries south of 
the border provide us with many of the vital 
commodities for our economic machine. In 
1957. they provided us with the following: 
54 percent of the petroleum imported; 59 
percent of the copper; 41 percent of the lead; 
62 percent of the zinc ore; 45 percent of the 
manganese; 71 percent of the nickel oxide; 
and 54 percent of the tungsten ore. These 
metals are of vital importance to our econ- 
omy and some of them are not readily avail- 
able and in some instances not available at 
all in this country. Other less vital but 
nonetheless useful commodities are coffee, 
of which 88 percent comes from Latin Amer- 
ica and bananas all of which are imported 
from that region. 

In the field of private investment, the 
United States has found a-very favorable re- 
ception in Latin America. In 1957 the book 
value of these investments totaled around 
$8 billion, a growth of $5 bifilion since 1946. 
These private investments have provided 
jobs, income for the countries in which the 
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investments occurred, and provided needed 


products for the countries’ economies, 
REASONS FOR POOR RELATIONS 


In view of our economic interdependence, 
how is it that dur relations have declined in 
such a precipitous fashion? The reasons are 
varied \and complex but nonetheless under- 
standable. There is the natural envy of a 
people less well off toward their richer and 
more powerful neighbors. And the Commu- 
nists of course play their part to the hilt. 
But the fundamental reason lies in the pre- 
vailing sentiment in Latin America that the 
United States has failed to do all it should 
to assist them in their striving to improve 
their economic status. They watch us give 
billions of dollars to Western Europe and to 
the Far East, feeling that whatever is given 
them comes mostly as an afterthought and 
as @ gratuity rather than as assistance to a 
worthy paftner in a common Gause. 

Consider the statistics on loans and grants 
since World War II and you will see some of 
the basis for the discontent in South Amer- 
ica. From 1945 to 1957 the United States 
has provided all countries receiving aid, 
either in the form of grants or loans, almost 
$60 billion. $20 billion of this sum has been 
in the form of military aid. In the same 
period of time we have given to Latin 


America alone only $1.5 billion of which $334 


million was in military aid. In other words, 
we have given only 214, percent of our total 
aid to Latin America. We have given only 
a pittance to those nations that have the 
longest record of support for the goals 
sought by the United States. 

These nations south of us have a des- 
perate need for investment capital which 
is simply not forthcoming. They have hy- 
droelectric capacity to be developed, trans- 
portation systems to construct, mines to be 
exploited, cities to be made centers for 
industry. Their potentiality for growth is 
tremendous and yet they languish for lack 
of friendly assistance. Is there any wonder 
that there is resentment there? 

LIMITED ASSISTANCE 

What is our assistance program like in 
these areas? Our economic assistance is 
limited almost entirely to technical assist- 
ance. I do not deprecate this form of aid— 
in fact it is the best form—but it is obvious 
that not much in the way of capital de- 
velopment can take place without capital, 
which could be made available through the 
Export-Import Bank. Private capital is 
naturally somewhat hesitant because of the 
unstable political situation—which I some- 
times think we haven’t helped with our mil- 
itary aid. Too frequently, we find that 
these weapons are used by dictators to re- 
press popular revolutions. 

We need, then, an imaginative and en- 
lightened program of loans, and where nec- 
essary, grants by the United States Gov- 
ernment to these underdeveloped countries 
of our own hemisphere. Such loans and 
grants cannot and must not be thought of 
as mere largess to our poor relations but 
as sound investments the future. It is 
good for business. e rewards will. be 
manifold, both politically and economically. 

For example, while some protest that it 
is unwise to build up countries indus- 
trially because they will compete for mar- 
kets, the actual fact is that our best mar- 
kets are in the industrialized nations. Our 
single best customer is Canada and our best 
market area is Western Europe. No one 
would consider either of those areas un- 
derdeveloped. By enlarging the capacity of 
these underdeveloped nations of Latin 
America to produce manufactured goods 
and capital goods, we-will find that our 
markets will expand and that our own 
standard of living will be improved. 

POLITICAL RESULTS 

Politically the results will be beneficial 

also. Economic insecurity breeds political 





turbulence and disorder. Latin America 
has had a history of revolution after revoly. 
tion, in part owing to the depressed eco. 
nomic conditions in which many of their 
people live. By helping them provide 4 
strong and expanding economy we help in. 
sure a steady and enlightened political 
growth. 

Such aid will of course be of material help 
in preventing the further growth of com- 
munism in these countries. As I pointed 
out before, the Communists thrive on dis. 
satisfaction and if the source is removed, 
the Communists will be removed ag g 
threat. 

Another area of our: trade policy has cre. 
ated considerable concern both in the Uniteg 
States and in the Latin American countries, 
In the metals fields particularly, domestic 
producers and Latin American producers are 
in competition. “In recent years the world 
price of these metals has gone down in an 


alarming fashion, causing serious unemploy- | 


ment in all countries concerned. In some of 
the Latin American countries these lowered 
prices are disastrous because of the im- 
portance of the extractive industries to their 
whole economy. The United States is bet- 
ter able to bear the shock as a whole, al- 
though there is no lack of suffering to those 
who actually have to endure unemployment 
or plant shutdowns. 

In this situation it is difficult to blame 
anyone. We have consistently lowered our 
tariffs on metals and have only informally 
imposed quotas on imports of petroleum 
from Venezuela, It is not our tariffs that 
have hurt foreign producers but the over- 
expansion of production which has depressed 
world prices. But the problem is no less 
difficult merely because there is no one cul- 
prit to blame. 


REMEDY THAT NEVER WORKS 


Many have suggested the establishment of 
import quotas or raising the tariffs as means 


of protecting our domestic producers. This” 


is a favorite patent remedy that never works 
for anyone concerned. What would happen 
to our exports if we reimposed high tariffs 
or established quotas? Who would buy the 
commodities which we produce?. Where 
would the people who work in industries 


exporting their products find jobs? There - 


are 4144 million people in the United States 
who depend on foreign tradé for their liveli- 
hood. 

We have tried stockpiling as a means 
of supporting these industries at home 
and abroad for the purpose of im- 
proving our preparedness. This method may 
still have some applicability but other means 
must be discovered also. One suggestion has 
been to provide a system of subsidy for do- 
mestic producers who are injured by foreign 
competition. I admit that this raises objec- 
tions, but I suggest that a freer flow of trade 
is a fundamental principle which may allow 
us to provide subsidies inthis field. We 
might remember also that we provide sub- 
sidies to other enterprises for defense fr 
sons, notably the airlines and the shi 
industries. Subsidies to producers in the 
metals industries would seem to be no less 
in the cause of defense than those 
sidies to transportation. We might consider 
assisting these domestic industries by higher 
depletion allowances, similar to those 
oil. They certainly are as important as il. 

If we fail to assist our most faithful allies 


to the south of us we leave the field wide ; 


open to the Communist block. In : 
months the Soviet Union has had f 


delegations in several of the nations of Latin 






Brazil. These delegations have been 
commodities at & 
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to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
it was stated that “There appears to be no 
doubt that the pace of the Soviet economic 
offensive can be sustained and even in- 
creased.” Our policies must be designed to 
frustrate this Soviet economic offensive 
rather than facilitate it, 
FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS 


Recently, the Governor of Puerto Rico, 
Luis Mufioz-Marin, stated before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee that too often 
our thinking about Latin America took the 
following lines: “Yes, Latin America is of 
great importance in peace or war, but we 
can count on it anyway. They are our 
friends and neighbors. They are as much 
against Communist despotism as we are. 
We can take them for granted. Of course, 
we should and do help them, but the situa- 
tion in other parts of the world is more 
urgent.” This attitude is the fundamental 
cause of unrest among our friends of Latin 
America. We would do well to eradicate 
it from our thinking. 

In a time of economic recession, there is 
always a tendency to adopt policies of eco- 
nomic nationalism with the sole object of 
increasing the number of jobs at home with- 
out regard to what happens elsewhere. We 
have tried such palliatives before and found 
them wanting. I hope we do not try them 
again. We should recognize not only our 
responsibility but our opportunity to stimu- 
late economic activity abroad, especially .in 
Latin America, in order that we might en- 
sure prosperity for ourselves and our friends 
as well. 

We must always remember also that the 
lot of the leader of the world is not always 
a popular one. When Britannia ruled the 
waves and was the leader of the world, a 
popular pastime consisted in twisting the 
lion’s tail. Nevertheless, Britain had the 
respect of the world and it is that for which 
we must strive. We can never attain that 
respect or retain our leadership if our poli- 
cies vacillate or if we blow hot and cold in 
such vital matters, for example, as reciprocal 
trade. We must expect and prepare for a 
long, hard pull and we will as a result nei- 
ther be over elated or over enthusiastic by 
temporary successes or discouraged-by tem- 
porary setbacks, 





The Significance of the Mutual 
Security Program — 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 6, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in not 
too many hours the Senate will be com- 
Pleting action, for the present, on our 
revised version of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1958, H. R. 12181. The bill may 
not incorporate everything which we, as 
individuals, might like to have in it. 
Nevertheless, I believe it will be a good 
bill, a helpful bill, a bill which will serve 
a8 another landmark for the free world. 

IT send to the desk a statement and an 
appended article with regard to the his- 
torical background of this bill. The arti- 
Cle was a column in yesterday's, June 5, 
New York Times, written by its skilled 
The, Mar. James P. Reston. 

article pointed out that yesterday 
marked the 10th anniversary ae this great 
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speech delivered at Harvard University 
by Gen. George C. Marshall. That his- 
toric address, in which ‘he launched the 
Marshall plan, signalized a constructive 
response to the world of 1947. Today 
we are responding to the world of 1958 
and the world, as we envision it, of 1959. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement and Mr. Reston’s profound 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. ‘ : 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY. 

The needs of mankind change with each 
Passing year. 

Today, as-Mr. Reston points out, we are 
confronted with new needs. 

Today, the principal challenge is in the 
underdeveloped world. 

It is there that the Soviet Union is mak- 
ing its principal play for penetration and 
subversion. 

The mutual security bill, as reported from 
our Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
which is now pending before us is by no 
means the only answer to the needs of the 
underdeveloped world. 

OTHER COMMITTEES WILL REVIEW PERTINENT 

LEGISLATION 


On the contrary, other committees of the 
Congress will have to review important ele- 
ments of legislation which can also help us 
help our friends in the Asian-African-Middle 
Eastern part of the globe. 

For example, the Senate Banking Commit- 
tee will be reappraising our international 
credit policy, including the new proposals 
for the International Development Associa- 
tion. 

The Senate Finance Committee will be ap- 
praising the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act which is so significant, especially in 
terms of the raw materials and commodities 
produced by the underdeveloped countries. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee will also 
be looking at the agricultural phases of our 
overseas programs. 

But we, on the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, so far as our own vital jurisdic- 
tion is concerned, have taken an important 
step in meeting the challenges of the present 
time, by our report on the mutual security 
bill. 


A BEACON OF DEMOCRACY FOR THE WORLD 


But dollars alone are not what the under- 
developed world needs. Of course, it needs 
capital; of course, it needs more credit; it 
needs more foreign investment; it needs 
more trade. 

But most of all, it needs the spiritual 
leadership of the land of Jefferson and Lin- 
colIn. It needs the guidance which can come 
from ours, the greatest single success of a 
people who was once under foreign colonial 
rule. - 

There is no part of the world which does 
not recognize that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the American Constitution 
were destined for more than Americans 
alone. 


UNDERDEVELOPED WORLD NEEDS UNITED STATES 
HEALTH LEADERSHIP 


But the world needs more than dollars. It 
needs. more ‘than spiritual guidance. It 
needs American technical assistance as well. 
* One of the phases of our assistance is in 
the form of health aid. 

In this connection, I commend to my col- 

attention the very constructive 
comments made by my associate, the Senior 
Senator from Minnesota, Mr. HUMPHREY, on 
June 4. . 

I point out now specifically what he said 
on page 9068 of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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At that time, my Minnesota neighbor said 
than in Asia, Africa, and the Mideast, in 
the eyes of millions of people, the United 
States is responsible for what is considered 
almost magical cures of man’s ills, thanks 
to the medicines which we are making 
available to them. 

We are literally saving lives in the millions, 
saving them from Killing, crippling, dis- 
abling diseases. 

There is no good reason under the sun why 
we should not get fair credit for this humani- 
tarian act on our part. 

Of course, we are not doing it to get credit, 
but there is no reason why we should fail to 
get reasonable recognition in the process. 


IDENTIFY AMERICAN ORIGIN OF’ MEDICINES 


That is why my-Minnesota associate stated 
that the conference report which we will 
write on the mutual-security bill should 
make unmistakably certain this fact: In the 
utilization of American funds for health pro- 
grams overseas—through unilateral, bilateral, 
or multilateral organizations, it is essential 
that the American origin of medicinal sup- 
plies be absolutely clearly identified as such. 

This phase was written up in Senate Re- 
port 1627 on page 24. 

However, in my judgment, the language 
therein should be strengthened and made 
far more specific. And I would suggest the 
following language: 

“In these and other health programs, the 
administration shall consider and take into 
account by appropriate regulation the psy- 
chological value of emphasizing the American 
origin of effective medicines.” 

I shall, therefore, be in contact with the 
Department of State, the International Co- 
operation Administration and the United 
States Public Health Service, to make very 
certain, indeed, that this intent of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee is fully 
realized by effective regulation and adminis- 
tration. 

Let us not in any way underestimate the 
tremendous significance of this point. 


AMERICAN AID IN THE ANTIMALARIA PROGRAM IS 
ALREADY WORLDWIDE 


Within the past few days, a cholera epi- 
demic has been raging tn Thailand—the bul- 
wark of our SEATO Alliance. So, we have 
been rushing cholera serum there. 

No one can now foretell what the ravages 
of nature, of insects, of bacteria may do in 
the future. Therefore, let us see to it that 
we not only fully discharge our humanita- 
rian responsibilities, but that we discharge 
our responsibilities to ourselves as the donor 
nation, as well. 

We have been far ahead of the Soviet Union 
in aiding the underdeveloped world from 
health and other standpoints. 

We have not given this aid merely because 
we are in competition with Russia. We have 
given it because we are genuinely moved by 
the ideals of the Judee-Christian heritage 
which remind us that we are, indeed, our 
brother’s keeper. : 


TOMORROW'S NEEDS OF THE WORLD 


In conclusion, as Mr. Reston indicated, 
despite 11 years of generous giving, the best 
laid plans “have often tended to go a’glae.” 

We have not wrought a complete cure for 
mankind’s ills. 

But, after ail, how could we possibly expect 
to do so? 

The weaknesses of mankind, the maldistri- 
bution of wealth, the widespread poverty, 
disease, malnutrition—the lack of educa- 
tion—these, and other assorted handicaps 
have been centuries in the making. 

AS great as we are, we cannot transform 
the world overnight. As great as are our re- 
gources, we cannot carry all of the world’s 
burdens. 

But we can do our part. We are doing our 
part. There will be more to do and, to the 
extent that we can and should do it, we will. 
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We welcome constructive criticism of our 
present programs by the great leaders of both 
major political parties, including by former 
public servants who are experienced in ad- 
ministering aid programs. 

We hope to be as adequate in 1958 and 
1959 as George Marshall, a great American, 
proved to be in 1947, 





{From the New York Times of June 5, 1958] 
THe Best Lam PLANS—FREE WoORLD’s ECON- 
oMY STILL IN DISARRAY 11 YEARS AFTER 
MARSHALL'S SPEECH 
(By James Reston) 


WasHINGTOoN, June 4-—The llth anni- 
versary of the launching of the European 
recovery program will take place tomorrow 
amidst new complaints and fears about the 
economic derangement of the free world. 

Political crises come and go in France, 
Britain, Egypt, Lebanon, Algeria, India, and 
a lot of other places, but economic crises are 
always with us, particularly when the United 
States economy wavers. 

When Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall launched the Marshall Plan at Harvard 
on June 5, 1947, he announced its purpose 
as “the revival of a working economy in the 
world.” And he added that United States 
assistance toward this end “should provide 
a cure rather than a mere palliative.” 

In terms of solving the European balance- 
of-payments problem created by the des- 
truction of the war and the disorder of the 
prewar trading system, the Marshall Plan 
succeeded more dramatically than its spon- 
sors hoped at the time. 

Nevertheless, here is Secretary of State 
Dulles, who is more interested and experi- 
enced in economic affairs than he was then, 
and Under Secretary of State C. Douglas 
Dillon still worrying about “the revival of 
a working economy” in the free world. 

The differences between the specific prob- 
lems of 1947 and 1958 are greater than the 
similarities. Eleven years ago, Europe did 
not have the dollars or other hard curren- 
cies to rebuild her industries and her pre- 
war standard of living. 

Today, the main problem lies, not in West- 
ern Europe, which is now operating well 
beyond the prewar industrial standard, but 
in the underdeveloped nations of the world. 

But the fear is similar: namely, that eco- 
nomic troubles in areas coveted by Moscow 
are creating social and political problems, 
which, if unsolved, may tip the power bal- 
ance against the West. 

Even some of the public statements of 
today are similar to the cry issued by General 
Marshall at Harvard 11 years ago. 

“I need not tell you, gentlemen,” Secretary 
Marshall told the Harvard graduates, “that 
the world situation is very serious * * *, in 
many countries, confidence in the local cur- 
rency has been severely shaken. * * * Long 
standing commercial ties, private institu- 
tions, banks, insurance companies, and ship- 
ping companies have disappeared, through 
loss of capital, absorption through nationali- 
zation, or by simple destruction.” 

He emphasized that the prewar commercial 
system that had nourished Europe had 
broken down, and he called for United States 
aid and international cooperation to produce 
@ new system. 

“Our policy,” he said, “is directed not 
against any country or doctrine but against 
hunger, poverty, desperation, and chaos. Its 
purpose should be the revival of a working 
economy in the world’ so as to permit the 
emergence of political and social institutions 
in which free institutions can exist.” 

Such assistance, I am convinced, must not 
be on a piecemeal basis, as various. crises 
develop. Any assistance that this Govern- 
ment may render in the future should pro- 
vide a cure rather than a mere palliative. 

This, of course, is what Under 
Secretary Dillon is still trying to do: He is 
trying to get away from palliatives and find 
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long-term cures; he is seeking to avoid 
piecemeal solutions; he is looking for the 
revival of a working economy in the world. 

Adlai E. Stevenson, in a remarkable and 
largely ignored speech at the University of 
Louisville the other day, struck a similar 
note. 

“We are witnessing,” he said, “the last 
stages of the old worldwide, self-regulating, 
international trade and investment system, 
which we in America have largely taken for 
granted. 

“At the same time, -as it recedes, we see, 
expanding, eager to take its place, the new 
Communist techniques of grants, gifts, 
loans, trade, aid, barter, technical assistance, 
raw materials at cost, or plain dumping, all 
bent to the same purpose—the reinforcement 
of Communist power.” 

He noted that all this was taking place 
just at tlie time when the United States 
need for secure trade abroad and for steady 
access to foreign materials was growing in 
proportion: to its soaring population and di- 
minishing resources. 

“We are headed for a new crisis,” he pro- 
claimed, “one no less dire than the crisis of 
1947, and no less certain to lead to catas- 
trophe unless we act in time.” 

Accordingly, he called for the creation of 
@ committee of experts, similar to the one 
that laid the groundwork for the Marshall 
plan 11 years ago. This, he proposed, should 
work out, not a European economic recovery 
plan, but a long-range economic recovery 
plan, to secure in the whole free world sus- 
tained economic growth, joint negotiations 
for a low-tariff or free trade area, joint un- 
dertakings of a long-range aid and invest- 
ment program, and joint agreement on 
adequate working capital for world trade 
and convertibility. 

Under Secretary Dillon shares some, but 
not all, of Mr. Stevenson’s concern. It is 
becoming plain, as Edwin Lb. Dale, Jr., of 
this newspaper has pointed out, that devel- 
opment programs in the underdeveloped 
areas cannot proceed as fast as political sta- 
bility requires, without further help. 

Mr. Dillon accepts this view. He agrees 
that the help must come mainly from the 
United States. This can be provided by 
more straight foreign aid through such de- 
vices as the Development Loan Fund, Export- 
Bank loans, or balance-of-payment loans 
through the International Monetary Fund. 

Mr. Stevenson and former Secretary of 
State Dean G. Acheson are pointing out 
that if the United States were exporting 
capital today to the extent that Britain did 
prior to the First World War, we would be 
exporting the equivalent of about two full 
Marshall plans each year. 

They are obviously more ambitious in 
their plans than is Mr. Dillon, who has to 
fit his ideas to the Treasury, but the main 
point is that he, no less than they, is con- 
cerned about the need for new initiatives 
and new resourceful ideas. 

In short, he is saying that we have not 
yet found the cure Secretary Marshall 
talked about 11 years ago, and that, unless 
we do—again as Mr. Marshall said—the con- 
sequences for the free world in its struggle 
against communism will be grave indeed. 





Morality and Economic Recovery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 6, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. MYr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the REcorD an editorial] 
entitled “Moral Aspects of Recovery,” 
published in the Christian Science Mon. 
itor of June 3, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editoria] 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Morat ASPECTS OF RECOVERY 

The nearer the human mind comes to des- 
peration the more ready it becomes to look 
for relief in moral and spiritual reforms, 
There are increasing signs that this process 
is operating today in connection with the 
plight of the American economy. 

Leaders find it difficult to apply the usual 
remedies. For to stimulate purghasing power 
in order to restore production risks algo 
stimulating a fresh round of inflation. And 
there has been increasing recognition that 
the effects of any artificial stimulus will de. 
pend primarily on responses produced in the 
people’s thinking. This has brought more 
disposition to examine mental and moral 
causes of the malaise. 

Somewhat surprisingly any such study dis. 
closes two factors that were also prominent 
in the 1929 depression: (1) A greedy 
bing for unearned benefits; and (2) failure 
to share fairly the Nation’s increased produc. 
tivity. 

This time happily there has not been the 
wave of mesmeric speculation which caused 
the 1929 stock market crash. But there has 
been plenty of the old desire to get some- 
thing for nothing. It has been expressed 
notably in a vast spread of gambling, ex- 
pressed in many new and subtle forms, such 
as giveaway shows and other devices where 
the line is finely drawn between illegal 
chance-taking and legal sales promotion, 

Related to this has been an effort to sell 
shoddy goods by ballyhoo. Recently com- 
plaints have been increasing about the ex- 
aggerations or plain dishonesty of too much 
advertising. That which appeals to false 
appetites and unworthy motives, which em-. 
phasizes surface glitter rather than lasting 
worth, surely furnishes no sound moral basis 
for good business, 

But possibly most evident in producing 
economic maladjustment has been the use 
of semimonopoly power by large segments 
of labor and industry to take an unfair 
share of the gains from improved produc- 
tivity. The theory that wage increases boost 
purchasing power has been abused and man- 
agement too often has added an extra profit 
as well as the wage rise to its prices. Lower 
prices would spread increased purchasing ‘ | 
power to all consumers—as contrasted with 
the restricted number affected by pay raises. 

Both Christian ethics and sound ec0- 
nomics have been outraged in the way mil- 
lions on fixed imcomes have been gouged. 

A few days ago President Eisenhower spoke 
about the responsibility of the Government 
to safeguard the integrity of our currency. 
He has made valiant efforts, and during the 
period from 1951 to 1956 near stability was 
achieved but during the rest of the last 16 
years the United States’ currency has had 
little integrity. One might say it has. been 
do’ t dishonest, robbing the weaker 
elements of the economy-of half their sub: © 
stance. s 

Of course war and other causes contrib- 
uted. But inflation’s injustice has been ang 
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Mabel Southworth, of Lincoln ‘High 
School, Portland, Oreg. . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES > 


Friday, June 6, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the reasons that I am a cosponsor of 
the Murray bill, S. 3311, is because it 
would help to provide Federal assistance 
in order to pay adequate salaries to the 
many dedicated men and women who are 
teaching across the Nation in all 48 
States. 

In cosponsoring S. 3311, I have had 
in mind the finest teacher who ever 
taught me—Mrs. Mabel Southworth, of 
Lincoln High School in Portland, Oreg. 
Mrs. Southworth is a teacher of patience, 
character, integrity, and high ideals. On 
June 15, 1958, she is retiring from active 
service after 40 years in the teaching 
profession. Her former students are 
founding an appropriate scholarship in 
her honor. 

So that my colleagues will know some- 
thing about the career of one of our cap- 
able and distinguished Oregon school- 
teachers, I ask unanimous consent that a 
sketch of the useful and outstanding life 
of Mrs. Southworth, as written by Fran- 
ces Blakely, staff writer of the Oregon 
Journal, be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. This article is from the 
Oregon Journal of Portland of June 2, 
1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tuer Love THER Mrs. SourHworTH—SHE 
Fusep CHARACTER WITH LEARNING 


(By Frances Blakely) 


There are several lawyers, physicians, edi- 
tors, professors, and one United States Sen- 
ator who are probably better in their pro-- 
fessions for having felt the flat of Mabel 
Southworth’s hand and the smack of her 
ever-handy ruler during schools days now 
long gone. 

Just because a lad is of high-school age 
is no reason why he should be allowed to 
disrupt discipline of a classroom believes 
Mrs. Southworth. She admits that on “bad. 
days” she has wielded a ruler until her arm 
was tired. 

Mrs. Southworth has taught school for 40 
years, 37 of which were at Lincoln High. 
She will officially retire Sunday, June 15, at 
& public reception in the Lincoln cafeteria 
from 2to 5 p.m. A committee of 100, com- 
posed of former students who were in her 
English and journalism classes, headed by 
Richard G. Montgomery, Jr., are in charge. 

Former students and fellow teachers have 
founded a scholarship in Mrs, Southworth’s 
honor for Lincoln seniors. The first scholar- 
ship will be presented a student by Mrs. 
Southworth at the reception, 

No teacher in Portland is more loved by 
& longer list of successful students than 
Mrs. Southworth. “I can count on the fin- 
gers of my two hands the children I’ve had 
who turned out poorly,” she said. “I’m 
Proud of those who have won fame, but the 
dear gten are now wives and mothers 
doing their own ho 

. es usework are in my mind 
Fy keep order in a schoolroom, one must 

drastic steps at times—it has always 
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been that way, I am now teaching boys and 
girls whose parents I taught, but this is the 
most wonderful generation of youngsters 
since civilization began. They are frank, 
honest, and you can ‘get at them’ better 
than ever before.” 

“Mrs, 8” is what her students have called 
her ever since she married a childhood 
sweetheart, Carl Southworth, in 1925—all ex- 
cept the freshmen. She recalled hearing 
Harry Glickman (Portland sportsman) rep- 
rimand a first-year Lincoln boy for calling 
her “Mrs. S.” z 

“You are not permitted to refer to Mrs. 
Southworth as ‘Mrs. 8S’ until you have 
earned that right by being in Lincoln for at 
least a year,” Harry told the freshman. 

As Mabel Davenport, she was graduated at 
the Cheney Washington College of Educa- 
tion; earned her two degrees at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon and studied and “taught at 
the University of Washington. Through her 
career she attended 30 summer sessions to 
keep up to date in teaching methods. 

She was born in Spokane and was living 
in Yakima when at 17 she met Carl. He was 
building a bridge over the Yakima River. 
“He always worked on rivers, big exciting 
jobs, bridges, dams, jetties, all of which at- 
tracted me but I would not marry. him 
then. I wanted a teaching career.” 

Carl finished the bridge, went away and 
married an Amity girl. After 8 years she 
died in a flu epidemic. When Carl and 
Mabel met in 1925, the first time since she 
was 17, the romance flourished again and 
Mabel returned to Lincoln a bride that fall. 
They live on a 13-acre farm on Southwest 
Stark Street in a pretty house she helped 
Carl and their son, John, build. John is 
married and lives in Pendleton. 

Mrs. Southworth remembers something 
special about every one of her students. For 
instance, she said: 

“John Galsworthy brought Sylvia Schnitzer 
Nemer and me very close when we read his 
‘Forsythe Saga’ together. Our reading tastes 
are identical and I have given her my 10- 
volume Nobel Prize edition of Galsworthy.” 
She laughed about the time Sylvia set Harry 
Fong back on his heels by wearing a shock- 
ing little number of strapless evening gown 
to a senior party. He insisted that she keep 
her coat now. Harry sells insurance now. 

“Nate Frager, now a tailor with a nice 
family in Eugene, was one bright, very hand- 
somé, lazy student that I had to punish 
when he refused to write an assignment on 
Idylis.of the King. 

“Dick NEUBERGER wasn't easy to get along 
with at first—I had to box his ears once 
or twice, but I won him over because of a 
wrestling match. In journalism class, I de- 
scribed the match which I had seen the 
night before. He said later that hearing me 
illustrate sports writing by describing the 
match convinced him that I was the woman 
for him. When I learned what a good writ- 
er he was, even in high school, he became 
one of my dearest students. As United 
States Senator, he is a credit to Oregon. 

“Maureen, Dicx’s wife, taught English at 
Lincoln before she and Dick were married. 
She, as State representative and Dicx, a State 
senator, were the first husband and wife team 
in Oregon legislature. 

“Gerry Frank was a brilliant, but very 
modest student. He had a beautiful horse 
that I wanted pictured in one yearbook but 
Gerry wouldn’t listen to me. He was afraid 
the other kids would think he was a show- 
off. He went first to Stanford, then to Cam- 
bridge.” 

She never knew whether the live robins she 
found in her desk was put there by Dr. 
William Galen or his brother, Morris, now 
a@ Portland lawyer, but she smacked Bill 
with a ruler. Aaron (Buck) Buckwack, now 
city editor of the Honolulu Advertiser, put 
a snake in her desk but she gently lifted 
the snake out and carried it into the biology 
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room. That she didn’t scream was punish- 
ment enough for Buck. 

Dr. James Hart, now a professor at Port- 
land State wasn’t always the sedate college 
man, and though Jim Goodsell, Labor Press 
editor, was a good student, he needed dress- 
ing down pretty often. Jack Roberts, now 
Journal representative in the Vancouver, 
Wash., area, came in for a whack or two. 

Once when Dr. Mort Goodman acted up 
in class Mrs. Southworth pinched his arm 
until he sat down quietly. After class, he 
showed her a black and blue spot where she'd 
pinched him. 

“That’s not half what you did to my 
patience,” she said shortly. He's her doctor 
now. 

Between 50 and 100 of Mrs. Southworth’s 
former students are now teachers, includ- 
ing Martha Shull, once national NEA presi- 
dent, and Mary Withycombe, vice principal 
of Washington High. 

Lincoln lost 108 boys in World War II. Mrs. 
Southworth has a complete history of each, 
decorations, wounds, date of death. She 
combed newspapers daily for news of her 
boys. She gave a copy to the historical so- 
ciety; one to the school, but her original 
notes she’s taking home with her when she 
closes her desk this June. 





Many Jobless Uncushioned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 6,1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
which appeared on Friday, May 30, 1958, 
in the Charlotte Observer, written by 
Robert E. Hoyt. It points out that we 
have previously underestimated the 
need for an adequate unemployment 
compensation law. More than 2 out 
of every 5 jobless persons must, under 
the present law, fall back on personal 
savings or on charity to cushion the 
shock of unemployment. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

MANY JOBLESS UNCUSHIONED 
(By Robert E. Hoyt) 

WaSHINGTON.—It’s rough to be out of a 
job. But for some it’s rougher than for 
others. 

Three out of five of the jobless have a 
cushion to fall back on—unemployment 
compensation. The other two fall back on 
personal savings or on charity—public or 
private. 

Of the more than 5 million, roughly 3 mil- 
lion are insured—eligible for unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

While the Senate debated this week a bill 
to extend payments for an additional num- 
ber of weeks, only 1 voice was heard on 
behalf of the 2 out of & who are not 
now entitled to benefits. 

As part of a complex plan to liberalize 
the program, Massachusetts Democrat JoHN 
KENNEDY proposed the States be required to 
cover more workers. This, like the other 
liberalizing moves, was defeated. 

States now must cover workers in busi- 
nesses having four or more workers. Seven- 
teen States cover establishments with one 
or more employees, and KENNEDY wanted to 
make this the national standard. 
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Ironically, Senators from some of these 17 
States voted against this provision, 

When the Federal Government dropped 
the level in 1956 from establishments with 
8 workers to those with 4 workers, 1.2 mil- 
lion more were included as insured workers. 
If KENNEDY’s amendment had passed, about 
1.9 million more would have been included. 

Who are these unemployed people who get 
no compensation? 

The official answer at both the Labor De- 
partment and the Census Bureau, the two 
jobless fact gatherers, is: “We don’t know.” 

But they can make a few educated guesses, 

In the first place self-employed and farm 
workers are not eligible for compensation, 
These two categories cover about.a third of 
a million unemployed workers. 

Another third of a million, roughly, Is 
made up of people who are looking for a job, 
but have never worked before. 

Something like 150,000 domestic workers 
likewise are not covered. 

About the rest, it’s almost pure guesswork. 





Law as a Plan for World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. EVERETT JORDAN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 6, 1958 


Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an address en- 
titled “Law as a Plan for World Peace,” 
by Mr. Charles S. Rhyne, of Washington, 
D. C., president of the American Bar 
Association, be printed in the Appendix 
of today’s Recorp. ‘The address was de- 
livered at the graduation exercises of 
Duke University, June 2, 1958. 

Mr. Rhyne is a native of Charlotte, an 
alumnus of Duke University and of 
George Washington University, and re- 
ceived an honorary doctor of laws degree 
at Duke University this year. 

Mr. Rhyne is a truly outstanding 
scholar and attorney, and I highly com- 
mend his provocative address to all of 
those who are interested in world peace. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

President Edens, members of the board of 
trustees, members of the faculty, members of 
the graduating class of 1958, parents and 
friends, what a thrill it is to be here today. 
A commencement ceremony is always a great 
and pleasant occasion. For the faculty it 


means the end of another school year of 


work. For the graduating class, it means 
the opening up of new fields, possibly un- 
known fields, for service and accomplish- 
ment. For you proud parents it means a 
goal achieved and an obligation fulfilled. 

May I say, through personal experience, 
that though you graduates leave this beau- 
tiful campus today to open a new chapter 
in your lives, your membership in the “Duke 
family” will never end. And for that, through 
all the bright, the bitter, the successful and 
the unsuccessful days and years which may 
lie ahead, you, will be eternally grateful. 
Your life has been permanently enriched 
by your associations and by the immeasur- 
able widening of your horizons which has 
oceurred here. Duke has given you the 
tools and the maturity to start your educa- 
tion in earnest. The rest is up to you. 

You graduate into a world that is indivis- 
ible physically, but very much divided ide- 
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ologically. It is an anxious world, a fright- 
ened world. It is a world in which there is no 
peace, but merely a truce, a truce main- 
tained, as Sir Winston Churchill has so in- 
eisively said, “by mutual terror.” 

Men always have desired peace, but never 
before have they desired it so desperately. 
And never before has the alternative been 
so clear—or so frightening. For never before 
has mankind lived under the constant threat 
of nuclear war. We stand today in the 
shadow of world holocaust, and if there is 
any good at all in that situation it is that the 
resulting tensions and anxieties have at- 
tuned the minds of men to an overwhelming 
yearning for peace never exceeded in all his- 
tory. 

If mren were indifferent to the problem of 
peace, then the chances of securing a last- 
ing peace would be slight. But men today 
are not indifferent to the problem of: peace. 
Quite to the contrary, the desire for peace is 
intense beyond precedent, and it is felt by 
all the peoples of the world. The time is 
ripe, therefore, for earnest and hard-headed 
searching after the ways and means of estab- 
lishing peace. The search will require the 
support of all men of good will. It will re- 
quire the participation of the earth’s best 
minds. You who have enjoyed the privilege 
of higher education have a particular respon- 
sibility to participate in this quest for peace. 
The degree each of you receives today is 
more than a certificate of past accomplish- 
ment; it is also a commission for future 
action. If you accept the diploma, you accept 
the commission and thereby promise to par- 
ticipate actively afid meaningfully in the 
affairs of nren on the local, the national, and 
the international levels. And since it is un- 
thinkable that you should ally yourselves 
with forces moving toward the senseless de- 
struction of mankind, your participation 
necessarily must involve working for the 
establishment of enduring peace on earth. 

I have spoken of this matter many times 
before. I have addressed myself to it only 
recently on this very campus. I shall con- 
tinue to speak in this vein at every oppor- 
tunity. For the cause of peace is not merely 
a topic for conversation, a passing thought, 
a hope for the future. Civilization may not 
survive a nuclear war. The cause of peace 
is the cause of our own survival. It is that 
important. 

Peace means something more than the 
absence of war, something better than the 
truce of mutual terror in which we now live. 
It means acceptance by all men and by all 
nations of the rule of law. A community, 
whether local, national or international, can 
remain peaceful only so long as it is sub- 
ject to the rule of law. 

The difference between peace and a truce 
is that where there is peace there is no fear 
and no threat. We must go a long way be- 
fore the world passes from truce to peace. 
And while the concepts of massive retalia- 
tion and mutual terror may have a place in 
maintaining the truce, they offer no founda- 
tion for peace. Peace must be built not on 
the rule of might, but on the rule of law. 
of justice, 


and maintenance of the rule of law inter- 
nationally. President Eisenhower has said: 

“The world no longer has a choice between 
force and law; if civilization is to survive, it 
must choose the rule of law.” 


Tights of man. It insures these rights by 
all men equal under the law. 
It is a fundamen t of the rule 
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tion rather than by force. The history of 
most of the nations of the free world, as 
contrasted with that of the Communist. 
dominated nations, shows clearly that only 
under the rule of law has it béen possible for 
men to live together peaceably, and without 
the constant shadow of fear, in communities 
and nations. A knock on the door in the 
middle of the night in a nation where law 
reigns supreme creates a different reaction 
than where communism prevails. 
teaches that only under the rule of law 
has man enjoyed liberty, equality and jus- 
tice. 

If the world is to achieve and maintain 
peace, a way must be found to make the ~ 
rule of law apply among nations as it now 
applies, in the free world at least, among 
the citizens of a single nation. 

Do you say that this plan of peace through 
law is idealistic? Of course it is. But do 
not be afraid of idealism. It is a common 
error to regard youth as too idealistic. Ac. 
tually, youth is not idealistic enough. And 
do not reject the rule of law as a solution 
to the problem of peace because treaties, and 
such international law as now exists, have 
not sufficed to stop wars in the past. Re- 
member that wise saying about Christian- 
ity—that it has not failed, it never has real} 
been tried. The rule of law has not fail 
It has not been really tried—not internation- 
ally. And it is because it has never been 
tried that wars and threats of war are still 
with us. 

We have only two alternatives. Either we 
shall all die together in an ultimate catas- 
trophe or we must all learn to live together 
under a system of world law. President 
Eisenhower is correct in his thesis that if 
_we do not adopt the rule of law, civilization 
cannot survive. 

The choice is easy to make as an intellec- 
tual exercise. It is much harder to stand 
by as a practical matter & world sundered 
by differences of custom, culture, race, na- 
tionality, and belief. It is going to be a dif- 
ficult job to make the rule of law work, but 
it is not a problem which is beyond man’s 
capacity. The splitting of the atom was 
not an easy thing to do, but man did it. The 
launching of an earth satellite was not easy, 
but man did it. To conquer space will not 
be easy, but man will do it—that is, if we 
survive. 

Is it not reasonable to suggest that the 
same technique which we have applied to- 
ward these tremendous accomplishments be 
now focused on the great problem of achiev- 
ing the rule of law internationally? 

It is a technique which 20th century man 
has made work well in science and tech- 
nology. It might be called the technique of 
the big push, the concentration of many 
minds, and a great deal of money, in a search 
for a breakthrough toward a specific goal. 
And lest you think it altogether too ironic to 
apply to the problem of peace the same tech- 
nique that built the atom bomb and launched 
the earth satellites, may I remind you that 
this is the same technique that produced _ 
the polio vaccine and may yet bring forth 8 
cure for cancer and other dread diseases. It 
is @ technique which, while accepting the 
necessity of basic research and independent — 

. that coordinated multi- 
ple effort is utterly necessary if results are 
to be achieved. 4 

The world has now reached the point in 
the quest for peace where it is mandatory t0 - 
initiate a concentrated drive, a big push, f 
We are to produce concrete and workable — 
proposals for making the rule of law workif- = 
ternationally. Obviously something more is 
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ready present in the United Nations and in 
its affliated agencies such as the little used 
International Court of Justice. Perhaps 
significant precedents can be found in those 
or other instances where the nations of the 
world have been able to cooperate—in postal 
matters, for example, in telecommunications; 
even in the hunting of whales. <A recent ex- 
ample of tremendous international coopera- 
tion in the scientific field is the international 
geophysical year. 

For the most part, these are evidences of 
what we in this country would call the 
executive or the legislative fields rather than 
the judicial field; while the problem of estab- 
lishing the rule of law internationally is 
essentially the problem of achieving interna- 
tional acceptance of a fundamental judicial 
concept. But the experience gained and the 
lessons learned in all those areas where we 
have been able to cooperate internationally 
will prove invaluable in the search for a 
sound and practical way of, establishing an 
international rule of law with institutions 
to support it. 

For this search we shall need qualified men 
and women; teachers, scientists, lawyers, 
technicians, ministers of religion, experts in 
such diverse fields as psychology, language 
and parliamentary law. A big push, a con- 
centration of brains and money, is required 
if we are to reach the goal of peace: the goal 
of making the rule of law work in the inter- 
national community as it now works in na- 
tional and local communities. 

Universities and centers of learning ob- 
viously will have to play an important part 
in the big push to establish world peace 
through world law. The contribution of uni- 
versities was essential to all of the important 
recent breakthroughs in nuclear energy and 
missiles and medicine. Some of the most im- 
portant scientific research being conducted 
today is being conducted on college campuses, 
including, I might add, our own. Research 
for peace is as much a function of a 20th cen- 
tury university as research in the fields of 
physics or astronautics or medicine. The 
sad truth is that so far this fact has not yet 
been fully realized and the function has not 
yet been performed, 

In addition to university-centered actiivty 
there is a great need to establish a place or 
places where specialists can come together to 
work on the problem of peace. Snch a place 
would be a center for study, research, experi- 
mentation, and reporting on the problem of 
peace. During World War II we gathered to- 
gether at Los Alamos many of our best 
scientific brains with the object of producing 
anatomic bomb. The technique worked on a 
problem of war; why should it not work also 
on the problem of peace? e 

Mobilization of university resources, and 
the establishment of _ peace centers, are 
examples of what can be done, and needs to 
be done, in the big push for peace. Many 
more specific proposals will come to light as 
we continue to concentrate on the problem. 
For the moment, however, the important 
thing is to obtain nationwide and worldwide 
acceptance of the principle that concentrated 
practical planning and activity is a vital 
necessity. 

Peace will not be established by pious 
Slogans any more than it can be established 
by weapons. The effort I propose is not 
merely an exercise in fellowship or in the 
recital of platitudes. If mere wishing could 
establish peace, the world would have had 
Peace centuries ago. I propose a program of 
oe by technicians as well as by 

» by practical men of affairs as well 
as by scholars. I propose that tific re- 
Search techniques be utilized effort to 
srecmuine what concrete steps may be taken 
‘ make the rule of law supreme among na- 

Ons. The rule of law is the answer to the 
tg of peace. And adequate expansion 

laW, unlike expansion of science or tech- 
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nology, can mean only peace. Law, unlike 
science or technology, can be used only for 


peace, 

To write an ideal code of laws for the 
space age would be an empty gesture, a prof- 
itless academic exercise, unless there is pro- 
vision and prospect for use of that code by 
going institutions, based on its acceptance 
and use by the people of the world. You 
must understand, therefore, that when I 
urge coordinated efforts toward establish- 
ment of a world rule of law, I am not talking 
of intellectual effort alone. It is fruitless to 
speculate on the possibility of academically 
developing an ideal body of world law; be- 
cause there can be no freedom under law, 
nationally or internationally, unless the law 
which rules is accepted because the people 
want it, will use it, and will abide by it. Our 
big push for peace must include, therefore, 
not only concentrated academic effort but a 
program of national and international pub- 
licity, education, and information to win the 
support of all peoples for this idea of the 
rule of law throughout the whole world. 
There is no reason why peace through law 
cannot be sold with the same verve and en- 
thusiasm that we sell soap and other 
products and programs. 

We must not expect to offer a package plan 
for world peace under law and have it readily 
agreed to by the Communists. Nor, if such 
a plan should be agreed to by the Com- 
munists, would there by any basis in expe- 
rience for expecting them to honor the 
agreement. Communists honor agreements 
only when it serves their own purposes to do 
so, and the basic purpose of the International 
Communist conspiracy is world domination, 
which is the antithesis of that state of uni- 
versal freedom for all which is the only solid 
basis for world peace. 

But this does not mean we should despair 
of ever achieving world peace, any more than 
we should despair of ever seeing right tri- 
umph over wrong. 

The essence of communism is denial of 
God, denial of any supreme law in the uni- 
verse; whereas, we know that there is a God, 
that there is a supreme law, and that the 
ultimate triumph of right over wrong cannot 
be doubted. 

We must go on building brick upon brick, 
developing institutions so soundly founded 
upon legal principles that they constitute 
facts of life, which necessarily must be 
accepted even and eventually by the Com- 
munists. 

The people of neutral nations, and even 
those behind the Iron Curtain, if properly 
informed, will be drawn toward any system 
that can substitute the justice of the court- 
room for slaughter on the battlefield as a 
means of settling national differences. If 
liberty, equality, and justice come to all 
peoples outside the Iron Curtain through 
utilization of the rule of law Communist 
leaders will not be able to deny these cher- 
ished rights forever to the people now under 
communism. 

No effort is too great, and no effort is 
wasted, which seeks to strengthen and de- 
velop forces by which the people of the 
world will move toward better mutual un- 
derstanding, trust, and good will; for these 
alone are the bases upon which can be built 
a@ worldwide rule of law to bring peace to all 
mankind. , 

You members of the class of 1958 are, or 
you should be, deeply committed to work for 
the cause of peace, for you have been deeply 
involved in the results of war. You were 
born when that reckless madman, Hitler, 
was at the height of his power, a time when 
the world tottered on the brink of war. 
You were hardly more than babies when the 
world actually went over the brink, and a 
grim and terrible conflict ensued. You were 
still young children when World War II 
ended, but to some of you; I have no doubt, 
that war came very close. Your fathers may 
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have fought in it; some of them may have 
died in it. You grew up in the era of the 
cold war; you were in your early teens when 
that war turned hot in Korea. Some of you 
already may have seen military service; for 
many of you it is imminent. 

To you who have lived all your lives in 
the shadow of war or threatened war, there 
should be a few things more important than 
the way to a permanent and lasting peace. 
No generation ever born had greater cause to 
hope and work for the universal establish- 
ment of the rule of law. Believe in it and 
work for it. The universal rule of law is the 
only way to both achieve and maintain 
peace. There is no truth I believe in more. 
There is no greater goal for any generation 
than to be dedicated to its attainment. 





Water Pollution Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 6, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently I had the privilege of acting as 
the first witness at the hearings con- 
ducted by Congressman JOHN A. BLAT- 
NIK, Eighth District of Minnesota, on 
the bill to expand the current Water Pol- 
lution Control Act to double its present 
size. I have introduced a companion 
bill to Congressman BLATNIK’s bill in 
the House. 

I am ‘truly hopeful that the Congress 
will recognize the very urgent needs of 
continuing and expanding the water- 
pollution-control program on a national 
basis. Clean water is a national objec- 
tive, and polluted water is a national 
disgrace. 


To demonstrate the broad support 
throughout the country for such an ex- 
panded program in the face of admin- 
istration’s efforts to cut back this pollu- 
tion control program, I cite to my col- 
leagues a recent editorial in the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, of St. Paul, Minn. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial from the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press entitled ‘Pollution 
Control Plan Is Under Budget Attack.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

POLLUTION CONTROL PLAN Is UNDER BUDGET 
ATTACK 

Efforts to get the National Governors Con- 
ference to approve outright termination of 
Federal aids for water-pollution control 
were unsuccessful, due at least partly to 
efforts of Governor Freeman, of Minnesota. 

However, the Federal Budget Bureau is 
also fighting the aid plan, which encour- 
ages State and local communities to pro- 
vide needed sewage-treatment plants. The 
Washington Post makes this editorial criti- 
cism of the opposition to the program: 

“In some hidden sanctuary of the Bureau 
of the Budget a decision has been made to 
terminate the promising Federal water-pol- 
lution-control program by 1960 and then 
dump the problem in the laps of the States. 
This would reverse legislation already passed 
by Congress, with administration support, 
calling for a 10-year, $500-million incentive 
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program to help communities develop sew- 
age-treatment plants. 

“Representative JoHN A. BLATNIK, author 
of the pollution-control legislation, is prop- 
erly outraged by this turnabout. Today Mr. 
BLATNIK’s House Public Works Subcommit- 
tee begins hearings on new legislation to 
double the present grants of $50 million a 
year—which would merely bring the pro- 
gram to the size originally contemplated. In 
the 2 years in which the program has al- 
ready been operating, Mr. BLaTNIK points 
out $76 million in Federal funds has helped 
finance 930 projects. State and local gov- 
ernments have put up $274 million to match 
the Federal contribution—a ratio of $5 in 
local funds for each Federal dollar. Surely 
this is an impressive demonstration of how 
badly the Federal incentive program was 
needed. 

“There is great need to conserve and 
cleanse the Nation’s precious water resources. 
The problem is particularly pressing the 
Washington area, where the Potomac has 
become, in Mr. BLATNIx’s rueful phrase, ‘the 
best-dressed cesspool in the country.’ Mr. 
BLATNIK’s efforts to expand and continue the 
cleanup program should win wide support in 
Congress, and perhaps persuades the admin- 
istration to acknowledge more realistically a 
problem literally under its nose.” 





Great Wealth of Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 6,1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, be- 
fore long this body will have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on statehood for Alaska. 
If Alaska is brought into the Union, as 
I believe and hope it will be, it will be 
the fruition of the dreams and work of 
many outstanding Americans. Among 
them, at the forefront of them, is Gov- 
ernor Gruening, who served so long as 
chief executive of Alaska. Another is 
the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH], who argued so effectively and 
eloquently for statehood on the floor of 
the Senate a short time ago. 

The U. S. News & World Report for 
June 6, 1958, has an excellent summary 
of the great resources of Alaska. I ask 
unanimous consent; Mr. President, that 
this article, entitled “A Treasure House 
for United States: Can Statehood Un- 
lock It?” be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

A TREASURE House ror Untrep SraTes: Can 
STaTEHOOD UNLOCK IT? 

The Territory of Alaska last week appeared 
to be closer to statehood than at any time in 
its 40 years of waiting. In Washington, the 
House approved, by a majority of 208 to 166, 
a bill that would bring Alaska into the Union 
as the 49th State. 

The bill now goes to the Senate where 
Prospects for passage are termed good by 
those close to legislative leaders. Signature 
by President Eisenhower already is assured, 
if Congress acts. 

The vast reaches of Alaska represent the 
last American frontier. Here is a huge store- 
house of raw materials—oil, timber, metals— 
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much of it waiting to be unlocked for de- 
velopment. Here, too, are sites for dams that 
would generate electric power in quantity. 
The tapping of Alaska’s wealth on a broad 
scale, say those who are pushing the bid for, 
statehood, waits upon the assurances, the 
aids, the stability that go with statehood. 

Alaskans are convinced that, once state- 
hood comes, the capital investment needed 
to unlock Alaska’s riches will begin to flow 
into their part of the world. Skagway, Ket- 
chikan, Anchorage, Fairbanks, Nome—today 
little more than place names out of Alaska’s 
rip-roaring history to most Americans—will 
take their places in the United States busi- 
ness world. 

BIGGER THAN TEXAS 

Take a close look at Alaska, and you find 
a land of many contrasts and great distances. 
The rainfall in Ketchikan is 150 inches a 
year. At Point Barrow, it is less than 5 
inches a year. The temperature at Fort 
Yukon, which is 20 miles above the Arctic 
Circle, has dropped as low as 70 degrees below 
zero in winter and has soared as high as 100 
degrees above zero in summer. 

The map on these pages puts the Terri- 
tory’s geography in perspective. With Alaska 
superimposed on the United States, you find 
that Ketchikan, near the tip end of the 
Southeastern-Alaska “panhandle,” falls near 
Savannah, Ga. Attu, westernmost island in 
the Aleutian chain, is found near Los An- 
geles. Point Barrow, the northernmost point, 
lands on the border between Minnesota and 
Canada. 

Alaska, with its' 586,000 square miles, could 
encompass Texas’ 267,000 square miles twice 
and still have room for Tennessee. Much of 
Alaska’s land, however, would remain under 
Federal control by terms of the bill passed 
last week by the House. Today, 99 percent 
of the Territory’s 375 million acres is owned 
by the Federal Government. The House- 
approved bill would turn over 102 million 
acres to Alaska when it becomes a State. 


ICEBOX? 


When the United States purchased Alaska 
from Russia for $7.2 million in 1867, it was 
dubbed “Seward’s icebox” in a number of 
newspaper accounts of the day. William H. 
Seward, then Secretary of State, had been 
influential in arranging the purchase. 

While large areas of Alaska fit the icebox 
definition, the region is far from being a 
frozen wasteland. The panhandle area has 
the same average temperature as Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. The climate of the west- 
ern area is similar to that of New England. 

The Yukon Valley region, referred to as 
the interior, has a climate much like that 
of Montana and the Dakotas. In this area, 
Fairbanks is the largest city. It has an 
average July temperature of 60 degrees. 
Winters there, however, can be bitter. An 
automobile radiator with a 17-quart capacity 
requires 12 quarts of antifreeze to be safe 
from freezing. The thermometer has gone 
as low as 66 degrees below zero in Fairbanks. 

The real frozen wasteland of Alaska lies 
well to the north of Fairbanks, beyond-the 
Brooks Mountains. There you find the Arc- 
tic-slope region, where the treeless tundra 
stretches to the frozen Arctic Ocean, 


EFFECT OF COLD WAR 


Alaska long has been considered a first 
line of defense for the United States. At 
its closest point to Russia, the mainland of 
Alaska is only 54 es ag away from Siberia, 
across the 

Now, with a world a aebaation that is grow- 
ing more explosive, defense planners are at- 
taching even greater importance to Alaska 
because of its wealth of raw materials. Here 
is a piece of American property loaded with 
resources that have hardly been touched. 

Timber is abundant in the panhandle 
area, where the heavy rainfall and 
climate promote its growth. The 
Paper industry is just starting to 
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volume operations in this area. According 

to one estimate, there is enough timber in 

this section to produce a million tons of 
newsprint every year. That is about 15 per- 

cent of the amount used each-year in the 

United States. 

Some of the world’s best sites for hydro- 
electric dsems are to be found in the pan. 
handle area. The headwaters of the Yukon 
River, which rises in Canada close to the 
Alaskan border near Skagway, are a good 
example. These headwaters are at an alti- 
tude of 2,000 feet, yet only about 15 miles 
separates them from tidewater on the 
Alaskan panhandle. 

With tunnels through the mountains, q 
power potential estimated at 3.4 million 
kilowatts could be developed. That would 
be around on-fourth the total installed cq. 
pacity in all of Canada. 

Alaska’s mineral wealth is described ag 
fabulous. In the event the United States 
should be shut off from raw materials in 
other parts of the world, Alaska could fur- 
nish at least some supplies of all but two of . 
the 33 metals and minerals now classed se 
Government experts as strategic. The two 
exceptions are industrial diamonds and 
bauxite. 

OIL’ RUSH COMING? 


Right now, it appears likely that oil will 
bring a midcentury rush to Alaska that will 
dwarf the gold rush around the turn of the 
century. 

One oil-industry prospectus terms Alaska 
“the hottest wildcat area in the world today.” 
It lists a dozen United States oil companies 
that now hold a total of more than 3 million 
acres in oil leases in Alaska. 

The prospectus goes on to say that major 
oil companies have committed more than 100 
million dollars for oil development in the 
Territory over the next 2 or 3 years. It 
ports 47 test wells already are schedul 
1958 and 1959. 


STATEHOOD: THE KEY? 


Those who are pushing for Alaska to be- 
come the 49th star in the United States flag 
are convinced that statehood is the key that, 
will unlock Alaska’s wealth for development, 
They say statehood will bring the stability 
that is needed to attract business, industry, 
and capital. 

As a Territory, Alaska has a Governor ap- 
pointed in Washington. It is controlled by 
laws passed in a Congress in which it has no 
vote. Decisions made by Government offi- 
ctals who answer only to Congress or the 
White House affect the lives and businesses 
of Territorial citizens. With statehood, say 
Alaskans, all that would be changed. 

Reaction of Alaskans to last week’s news 
from Washington indicated that, for most of 
them, the day when the American fiag files 
over the sovereign State of Alaska can’t come 
too soon. 


BIG, WEALTHY, AND COMING CLOSER TO 

STATEHOOD 

Land: 586,000 square miles, one-fifth the 
size of the United States, spread over an are& 
as wide as the United States. 

People: 212,000 in all—47,000 military, 
about 20,000 military dependents, and 145,000 
civilians, including 35,000 Aleuts, Eskimos _ 
and Indians. j 

Territorial income: About $500 million & . 
year—%350 million from United States Gov- 
ernment spending, mostly on defense forces; 
and around $160 million from 


for 


has mild winters, cool summers, and 
rainfall. Southcentral part, around 
has moderate winters, cool summers, 





frigid in winter, hot and dry in 4 
summer. 

Resources: Immense mineral deposits, 
cluding oil, coal, gold, copper, silver, 
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num, tungsten, nickel, tin, tron. Great 
timber reserves, scarcely touched so far. 
water-power sites capable of producing 
about one-tenth as much electricity as 
United States produces from ali sources. 

Industries: Fishing is the principal civil- 
jan industry. Lumber, pulpwood, mining, 
and oil production are expanding, and have 
a big future. 

Military importance: Advance base for de- 
fense of United States in the north—54 miles 
from Siberia at the nearest point. 

Principal towns: Anchorage, 31,000; Ju- 
neau, 7,100; Fairbanks, 10,000; Ketchikan, 
7,500. 





Theodore Roosevelt as a Cattleman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA — 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 6, 1958 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an article 
entitled “The Cowboy and the Commis- 
sion on Country Life,” written by 
Samuel R. Guard, published in the June 
issue of the Breeders Gazette. The ar- 
ticle deals with some of the constructive 
achievements of the late President 
Theodore Roosevelt, whose centennial 
is being celebrated this year. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

THE CowBOY AND THE COMMISSION ON 

CountTrY LIFE 


(By Samuel R: Guard) 


What made Theodore Roosevelt so under- 
standing of the farm situation 50 years ago, 
s0 sympathetic to avoidance of peasantry? 
His experience as a cattleman, that’s what. 

When the Northern Pacific pulled up to 
the depot of Little Missouri, N. Dak. (before 
Medora), on September 7, 1883, there 
stepped off the train a 25-year-old asth- 
matic four-eyed tenderfoot from somewheres 
back east. He was in search of big game 
and health. He strode over to the Pyramid 
Park Hotel and registered: “Theodore Roose- 
velt, New York, N. Y.” 

Next morning he met Joe Ferris, hired 
him as a guide, and they set out for the 
Maltese Cross Ranch, § miles south. Three 
weeks later young Roosevelt bought the 
Maltese Cross, with its crude log cabin and 
400 head of cattle for $12,000. 


CATTLE MADE THE MAN 


Slowly, he grew strong, confident, quick 
on the trigger, a rough rider and a straight 
shooter. Life on the range, with the cattle 
and the cowboys, gave Theodore Roosevelt 
his conscience for conservation, his under- 
Standing of the basic national value of 
country life. ine 

Well, as President he spoke softly and car- 
ried a big stick, started digging 
Canal, signed the pure-food law and the 
Reclamation Act, called all Governors to the 
— House for the first conservation con- 

ce, and lassoed the farm 

writing a letter dated August S tooe, nd 
appointing Prof. L. H. Bailey, New York 
College of Agriculture; Mr. Henry Wallace, 

Massachusetts Agricultural College; 
Mr. erat ee States Forest 
World’s Work; Mr. Chica eee a oot 
Georgia; and Mr. William A, Beard, of Cali 
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fornia, as members of his. Commission on 
Country Life. He said he would “be glad to 
have you report before the end of next De- 
cember” so he could secure such informa- 
tion and advice as would enable him to make 
recommendations to Congress. The feport 
was printed by the 60th Congress for its 2d 
session as Senate Document No. 705. 

I must admit that the report did not set 
the stubble on fire right away. Teddy was 
going out of office and to his big-game hunt 
in Africa. But the Spokane Chamber of 
Commerce, recognizing so early the indis- 
pensable teamwork between farmers and 
townsfolk, reprinted the report, got so many 
requests that the University-of North Caro- 
lina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., in March 1911, 
decided to print the report of the Commis- 
ston on Country Life, introduction by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, as a hard-bound book, at 
$1:75 a copy. It was reprinted in September 
1911, again in March 1917, and again in 
1944. 

HOW THE FIRST COMMISSION WORKED 


The commission had sent out 550,000 
copies of a circular of questions, each with 
subquestions: “Why?” “What suggestions 
have you to make?” Hearings were held at 
30 places across the Nation. Maybe your 
pa or grandpa went to one. At Teddy’s sug- 
gestion, separate States set specific days for 
discussion meetings in the country school- 
house. I suspect that Liberty Hyde Bailey 
wrote the report, but a careful winnowing 
of all the facts is there, and every member 
signed it. T. R. hoped that Congress would 
make an appropriation to give the commis- 
sion official status and furnish the means 
to continue its admirable work. This was 
not done. The commission asked Congress 
to. establish a system of parcels posts. This 
was done»on January 1, 1913. 

COUNTY AGENTS, FARM CREDIT, VOCATIONAL 

“AGRICULTURE 

Also, it was suggested that Congress en- 
courage “a system of extension work in rural 
communities through all the land-grant col- 
leges with the people at their homes and or 
their farms.” The Smith-Lever Act was 
signed by Woodrow Wilson on May 8, 1914, 
bringing us our county agent system, 4-H 
club agents, home demonstration agents, and 
the active State and Federal agricultural ex- 
tension departments. 

The Commission deplored the lack of any 
adequate system of agricultural credit. The 
Federal FParm Loan Act was approved on 
July 17, 1916, and the first of 12 Federal 
land banks opened its doors in Wichita, 
Kans., on March 8, 1917. On that founda- 
tion rests a thousand national farm loan 
associations with amortized, 33-year farm 
purchase mortgages and 495 production 
eredit associations for 1- to 3-year loans, 
intermediate credit and the banks for co- 
operatives. 

The Commission devoted much space to 
education, declared that the country school 
should be reorganized, agriculture taught, 
and asked Congress to consider the enlarge- 
ment of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, So impressed were the legislators as 
the report began to take hold that they had 
authorized on January 20, 1914, the Presi- 
dent to appoint a special commission of nine 
to see about vocational teaching. Based on 
that recommendation the Smith-Hughes Act 
was passéd, and signed by Woodrow Wilson 
on February 23, 1917, giving us the voca- 
tional agriculture teachers. 

And that’s not all: the long arm of the 
respected Commission kept patting Congress 
on the back, with positive suggestions. “Our 
farm families are disadvantaged, they point- 
ed out, by lack of good highway facilities. 
Came farm-to-market roads and now the 
vast Interstate System. Gifford Pinchot kept 
talking reforestation and conservation. We 
aré on our Way. Uncle Henry Wallace made 
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@ moral issue of marketing, and we’ve been 
trying to catch up with his thinking ever 
since. A new commission could certainly 
extract a workable policy from all the ac- 
tuarial data that has been accumulated in 
the last half century. 

Dean Bailey kept hammering away on the 
family farm’s home and school and church, 
and lighted beaconss all along the way. The 
American Country Life Association was 
founded and will hold it 37th annual con- 
vention at Ohio State University, Columbus, 
on July 14-15. Dr. Roy C. Buck of Penn- 
sylvania State is president and Pastor E. W. 
Mueller, 327 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
secretary. 


FOR A SECOND COMMISSION 


On May 1, 1957, the editor of Breeder's 
Gazette wrote a letter to President Eisen- 
Aower suggesting a second Commission on 
Country Life, and on October 22, 1957, to 
Vice President Nixon wondering if it could 
not be made a part of the agenda of the 
Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Commission, 
of which he is.chairman. On July 16, 1957, 
the American Country Life Association meet- 
ing in Columbia, Mo., passed a resolution to 
the President and set to work on the pro- 
spectus which is the framework of both the 
House and Senate bills. On November 19, 
1957, at Colorado Springs, the National 
Grange passed its resolution urging “ap- 
pointment by the President of a new Coun- 
try Life Commission” and resumed its sta- 
tion with the Milk Producers Federation, the 
Conference of Farm Organizations, the Na- 
tinonal Live Stock Promotion Board, and 
others in the forefront of the fight for eco- 
nomic justice to family farmers. 


Now we have identical bills in the Con- 
gress to establish a new Commission on 
Country Life—H. R. 11844, by Brooks Hays, 
Pope County, Ark.; and S. 3596, by Senators 
RALPH FLANDERS, Of Caledonia County, Vt.; 
JOHN SHERMAN CoopER, of Pulaski County, 
Ky.; THurstTon B. MorrTon, of Jefferson 
County, Ky.; Epwarp J. THYE, of Rice 
County, Minn.; GrorcE D. AIKEN, of Wind- 
ham County, Vt.; and JoHN C. STENNIs, of 
Kemper County, Miss.; it’s @ bipartisan ap- 
proach. They would set up a commission of 
25 members—5 Representatives, 5 Senators, 
and 15 members appointed by the President, 
no more than 9 from the same political 
party. Thirteen would be a quorum. The 
Commission might employ a task force, with 
a director. The Commission, not later than 
2 years after the date on which the 25th 
member is appointed, shall submit to the 
President and to the Congress its final re- 
port, including recommendations for legisla- 
tive action and 6 months later shall cease 
to exist. 

Do you like the idea? Then please write 
to your Congressmen. 





Advancement in the Physical Sciences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 6, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
from time to time I have inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL. REcorD statements by the 
distinguished president of the Minne- 
apolis.Star and Tribune, John Cowles. 
In many areas of foreign policy he has 
consistently made constructive sugges- 
tions with which I personally am in com- 
plete accord. 
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I was pleased to read in the Minne- 
apolis Star for Monday, June 2, 1958, that 
Mr. Cowles was the principal speaker at 
Drake University as Des Moines; Iowa. 
As usual; his statements were provoca- 
tive and helpful in turning public at- 
tention to possible changes in our foreign 
policy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the newspaper article on Mr. Cowles’ 
speech entitled “Science Has Outmoded 
Many Political Institutions, Cowley 
Says,” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Scrence Has OvurmopeD MANY POLITICAL 

INSTITUTIONS, COWLES SaAYs 


Des Mornes, Iowa.—Rapid advances in the 
physical sciences have made it imperative 
that we modernize many of our political in- 
stitutions, John Cowles, president of the 
Minneapolis Star and Trfbune, declared to- 
day. 

Cowles was the commencement speaker at 
Drake University and received an honorary 
degree of doctor of humanities. 

“The entire concept of absolute national 
sovereignty is obsolete,” Cowles said. 

“There can be no such thing as absolute 
national sovereignty so long as nations are 
potentially capable of shooting interconti- 
nental ballistics missiles carrying hydrogen 
warheads to targets in other countries thou- 
sands of miles away. 

“There can be no such thing as absolute 
national sovereignty when unborn babies 
may be adversely affected by harmful radio- 
activity stemming from atomic explosions 
conducted by other countries halfway round 
the globe. 

“In some areas we have already quietly 
recognized that this fiction of absolute na- 
tional sovereignty no longer exists. Conse- 
quently we have voluntarily abridged our 
national sovereignty in certain fields. We 
now have international agreements involving 
air travel, the allocation of broadcasting wave 
bands, health measures, and many other 
things. 

“But most Americans haven’t yet realized 
that if we are going to survive with a free 
society here at home, we will inevitably have 
to delegate certain other powers to some 
international organization. 

“Personally, I have increasingly come to 
believe that universal disarmament under 
international inspection and control, built 
on world law, offers the best prospect for 
attaining permanent world peace. 

“The day for achieving that may be a long 
time in the future, but I think our Govern- 
ment might well now set up a commission 
of qualified Americans to study the problem 
and recommend to the Government and the 
people what it would involve in terms of 
changes in the United Nations Charter and 
what course we should follow in trying to 
reach that eventual goal. 

“I would, of course, favor delegating to 
such a world organization only such power 
as might be necessary to enforce universal 
disarmament, and I would specifically re- 
tain every other power. 

“In the meantime we must de nothing that 
might weaken or jeopardize our own national 
security. I think this means that in the 
years immediately ahead we shall have to 
spend substantially larger sums on our mili- 
tary establishment than we are now spend- 
ing. The new weapons being invented are 
staggeringly expensive, but we can afford 
whatever is essential to our national freé- 
dom and survival.” 

Cowles also urged increased appropria- 
tions for foreign technical assistance and 
economic aid to underdeveloped nations, He 
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said that foreign military aid and defense 
support to Asian countries could at the 
same time be substantially reduced. 

He said that our military alliances with 
most of these Asian countries would haye 
little or no value in the event of war be- 
tween Russia and the United States, and that 
most of the money we are spending on mili- 
tary support in Asia could be better devoted 
to building schools, roads and dams. 

The Minneapolis-newspaperman also ad- 
vocated a gradual modification of our policy 
toward Red China. He declared that it was 
completely unrealistic to talk about disarma- 
ment so long as the effective government of 
China was not included. 

e said that even if the Russians should 
agree with the United States and Great 
Britain to stop atomic bomb tests and permit 
mutual inspection of their territories, we 
could hot safely agree so long as Russia might 
evade that agreement by continuing atomic 
tests within Red China. 





Question for the Supreme Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. HOBLITZELL, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 6, 1958 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial published 
under the heading “Is John Doe More or 
Less Free?—The Court Asks the Most 
Fundamental Question,” in the Charles- 
ton Daily Mail of June 4. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Is JoHN .Doz— More or Less Free?—THE 
Court ASKS THE Most FUNDAMENTAL 
QUESTION 


It may be, as many distinguished lawyers 
are saying, that the Supreme Court of the 
United States is “off its trolley” and has been 
since the unanimous decision on desegrega- 
tion in the public schools. Certainly it has 
been dealing, roughly in case after case, 
with well established precedents and raising 
consternation te right and left. 

Accepting this as a fact, however, it is 
now possible’ to say what general direction 
the Court is taking and what underlaying 
considerations it weighs the most heavily. 
The Court is by no means as wayward or 
unprincipled as some of its chief critics seem 
to think. 

This Court, the Warren court, as‘ it is 
sometimes called derisively, has “discovered 
or rediscovered the individual. In case after 
case it has made the individual the touch- 
stone of its deliberations. And when it 
comes to those meot questions on which of 
several conflicting. rights shall prevail, it 
seems to ask itself consistently how its de- 
cisions will affect the status of the singular 
man as citizen. - 

This was the turning point in the unani- 
mous decision on segregation. There is no 
doubt that in coming to its conclusion the 
Court made short shrift of States rights as 
its predecessors had defined them. It dis< 
carded the separate, but equal doctrine, find- 
ing that separation is, in itself, an inequal- 
ity. In doing so, it wrote ‘a new and en- 
hancing definition of the rights of the 
individual. 

The same ts true of its 6-to-2 decision last 
week in the Russell . In this 
the conflict was between the right the 
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individual to a remedy in the common law 
versus the rights of the big unions as the 
Wagner Act and the National Labor Rela. 
tions Board had come to define them. The 
Court leaned .heavily toward the right of 
the individual to seek redress at law and just 
as heavily discounted the right of the unions 
to the Government’s special favor, 

(Ironically, the same critics who de- 
nounced the Court’s decision on segregation 
are applauding its decision against the 
unions, and vice versa. Question: Is it ¢ 
or the Court which is inconsistent?) 

Exactly the same thread runs through most 
of its controversial decisions in the past few 
years—on the Smith Act (to suppress the 
advocacy of revolution) on the investigative 
powers of Congress (to restrain and limit its 
free-wheeling inquiry) in the several con- 
tempt cases and even in the deeision to limit 
the right of the California bar to determine 
its own standards of admission. (A notable 
exception is the Court’s decision of a year 
ago on obscenity.) 

It is not the purpose here to argue that 
the Court has always been correct in these 
decisions. Nor is it intended to answer the 
question whether the Supreme Court is in- 
terpreting the law or, as many lawyers feel, 
rewriting it in willful disregard of congres- 
sional intent. These are debatable matters, 
and each is a long chapter in itself. 

It is enough to note that the present 
Court, and in spite of the confusion it hag 
spread, is coming increasingly to a common 
denominator. That common denominator 
is the lonely man. It is, indeed, as if the 
members had determined to come to his 
rescue to save him—from the inroads of the 
States, the Congress and its committees, the 
unions, indeed, all the manifestations of a 
highly institutionalized and bureaucratic 
society which, in their growth and com- 
plexity, tend to submerge and minimize the 
individual. : 

This, too, could be carried to dangerous 
extremes. But it is scarcely a danger to have 
a Court which is forever asking itself this 
question: As we decide, what happens te 
John Doe, American citizen? Will he be more 
or less free? 

That is far and away the most important 
question the Supreme Court of the United- 
States should ask. 





The South’s Greatest Contribution: Its 
‘ Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 5, 1958 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, Te- 
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sources, wealth, culture or knowledge. The 
southern United States, the South, has given 
all these and more as contributions to life, 
put it has given another far greater and 
more important contribution. We have seen 
the South drawing into all ways of life, all 
educational backgrounds, all religions, and 
all economic brackets to produce this out- 
standing contribution, the South’s greatest 
gift that it has to offer the world, its men. 
In practically every fleld known to men 
today, southerners have worked and given 
of their efforts to advance that particular 
field to its present position. Briefly we 
could mention sciences, literature, the mili- 
tary and government. 

The most obvious way to notice the con- 
tributions of a people to the world is to 
imagine the world without these conribu- 
tions. So, we can look at the world today 
and examine it and see in what ways it 
would be found lacking without the work 
of southern men. 

The world of science and medicine would 
be years behind without the efforts of many 
southerners. George W m Carver 
alone created from the humble sweet potato 
over 100 products from candy to shoe black- 
ening. From the peanut he almost magically 
drew more than 300 products including salad 
oil, soap, and ink. 

Likewise, the world will forever owe a 
debt to Crawford W. Long, the Georgia doc- 
tor who introduced ether as an anesthetic for 
surgery. 

The lives of many Latin Americans free 
from the scourge of yellow fever and the suc- 
cess of the laying of the Panama Canal 
stand as everlasting monuments to the ef- 
forts of an Alabama southerner, William 
Crawford Gorgas. 

As in science, there would be a great. void 
in American literature without the voices and 
pens of southern writers. How great a loss 
it would be if we were not able to read the 
thrilling stories and musical poems of Edgar 
Allen Poe, the lyrical motion of the works 
of Sydney Lanier, the colorful writings of 
Octavus Roy Cohen, O, Henry, and Mark 
Twain. 

The literary pages of American history 
would be somewhat empty without George 
Washington’s inaugural and farewell ad- 
dresses, the democratic phrases of Thomas 
Jefferson's Declaration of Independence as, 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident; 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their creator with certain in- 
alienable rights; that among these rights 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness”; the ringing words of the orator of 
freedom, Patrick Henry, “I know not what 
course others may take; but as for me, give 
me liberty or give me death”; the urging, 
peace-seeking words of Woodrow Wilson’s 
14 points. 

In the military field,-history and strategy 
would be greatly lacking in color, vividness, 
and brilliance without southern generals as 
Robert E. Lee, Stonewall Jackson, James 
Longstreet, Jeb Stuart, and Braxton Bragg. 

The United States would have found dif- 


ficulty in beginning its life without southern ~ 


statesmen and leaders. No one today denies 
the extreme debt Americans ‘owe to George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, James Madi- 
son, James Monroe, and Andrew Jackson. 
More recently we have admired the contri- 
butions of southern statesmen like Woodrow 
Wilson, James Byrnes, Cordell Hull, and 
Walter George. 

These and countless other men from the 
Southern States have given many of the 
foundation — on which our American 

ment is built. When we 
at our political accomplishments, me rom 
Player, nat ® tremendous part the south has 

In all fields the South has been a great 

*ontributor through its men, American cul- 
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ture, history, literature, and life would be 
blank without the efforts of the great men 
and women of the South. Their achieve- 
ments and accomplishments stand out as re- 
wards to them and examples—examples to 
us—the future to them. These advance- 
ments are like a flaming torch handed to 
us—ours only to keep burning—brightly. If 
the southerners of today and tomorrow fol- 
low in the footsteps of those who have gone 
before us, the torch will continue to burn as 
brightly 4s ever. To this end we must dedi- 
cate our efforts, talents, and time. 

When ever we think of the South, we must 
think of its men—its men of courage, wis- 
dom, versatility, ability, and loyalty—for 
these men were the finest gift the South 
could give to its country—they were its 
greatest contribution. 





A Visit to Thriving Puerto Rico 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 





IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Friday, June 6, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, an arti- 
cle from the American Observer en- 
titled “A Visit to Thriving Puerto Rico.” 
The article was written by Ann Rich- 
ardson, an associate editor of the Amer- 
ican Observer, who recently, with her 
husband, made a trip to various parts 
of Latin America. I think the article 
is well worth the attention of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

A Vistr to Turivinc Puerto Rico—IsLANnp 
Is CALLED a SHOWCASE OF DEMOCRATIC 
PROGRESS 

(By Ann Richardson) 

(In view of recent anti-United States 
demonstrations in Latin America, Puerto 
Rica’s role as a United States dominion is 
taking on added significance. That land 
has been making unusual progress, and its 
people seem proud to be American citizens. 
They appear most contented with their 
cooperative arrangement with us—an ar- 
rangement under which they govern them- 
selves but have close trade and other ties 
with the United States mainiand. Ann 
Richardson, associate editor of the Amer- 
ican Observer, recently visited Puerto Rico 
and talked with several of its top leaders. 
She accompanied her husband, Ham Rich- 
ardson, Davis Cup tennis player, who went 
there to participate in a tennis tournament. 
Her report on that land provides a bright 
spot in a Latin American picture which 


~has many dark spots.) 


We took a plane from New York City at 
midnight and arrived at the ultramodern 
San Juan airport 6 hours later. Our taxi 
ride into the capital city afforded a view 
of the sea, of inviting beaches, and of trop- 
ical foliage. 

New housing developments for workers 
impressed us on our drive. They were new 
and clean and painted in the bright pastels 
so popular on the island. We saw the 
Puerto Rican supermarkets, “Supermer- 
cados,” and the small shops side by side. 

The blend of Spanish tradition and United 
States progress is evident everywhere. It was 
interesting for us to identify our Nation's 
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influences in what had been at one time a 
sleepy island town. We passed a radio sta- 
tion /housed in a new and modern building, 
and saw a movie sign with the word “today” 
written in Spanish (Hoy), and the name of 
the film, Song of Bernadette, written in 
English. Next to the movie theater was a 
genuine piece of Americana, a Tastee Freez. 
It could have been lifted straight out of any 
city in the United States of America. 

We arrived at the Caribe Hilton Hotel 
about 15 minutes after leaving the airport. 
The hotel is an ideal vacation spot and has 
done much to boost the Puerto Rican tourist 
trade. 

During the first few days of our visit, we 
managed to brush up on our history. Text- 
books tell us that Puerto Rico was discovered 
by Columbus on his second voyage to the 
New World in 1493. He was accompanied by 
Juan Ponce de Leon who became the first 
governor. The island remained a Spanish 
possession for nearly 400 years. The Spanish 
regarded the area as a fortress to guard their 
South American possessions, and most of the 
people lived in abject poverty. 

In 1898 the United States became involved 
in a short war with Spain and was given pos- 
session of Puerto Rico by the ensuing peace 
treaty. Living standards on the island im- 
proved a bit during the years that followed, 
but conditions became much worse again in 
the depression: period of the 1930’s. The 
Puerto Rican population continued to grow, 
but new industries were not created fast 
enough to provide jobs. Most of the workers 
barely eked out a living on plantations or 
were unefiployed. Sugar, the principal prod- 
uct, fell in sales and price, causing added 
hardships. 

The unemployment and poverty were of 
staggering proportions. The tiny island was 
® backwash of civilization. The people 
wanted to work and support themselves, but 
were trapped in a land where not nearly 
enough jobs existed. The situation seemed 
desperate and hopeless. 

One escape was migration to the United 
States. In New York City, these Spanish- 
speaking newcomers have posed a serious 
problem to officials and to their own leaders. 
They have added to the already overcrowded 
slums (and sometimes they’ve been forced to 
live in conditions worse than those at home). 

After the depression and the world 
war which followed, two factors produced a 
big change in Puerto Rico. First, Americans 
became increasingly aware of the island and 
its plight. Second, there emerged a Puerto 
Rican leader to show his people the way to 
a better life. 

The name of the man is Luis Mufioz-Marin. 
In 1940, his Popular Democratic Party came 
into power in the Puerto Rican Senate. He 
was elected President. Eight years later he 
was chosen by his fellow Puerto Ricans as 
their first elected Governor (until then the 
Governor was appointed by our President). 

What is being accomplished in Puerto Rico 
today? With the cooperation of the Govern- 
ment in Washington, the islanders are pull- 
ing themselves up by their bootstraps. 
Operation Bootstrap was explained to us by 
Rafael Fabregas, Financial Vice President of 
the Puerto Rico Industrial Development 
Company. 

Mr. Fabregas pointed out that.a great effort 
has been made to provide new and better- 
paying jobs for Puerto Ricans. Industrial 
firms in the States have been encouraged to 
operate in Puerto Rico. The island govern- 
ment has erected new buildings and rented 
them to the companies. Thus, these con- 
cerns have not had to make a large initial 
investment. 

For the first 10 years that a company does 
business in Puerto Rico, it receives special 
tax concessions. Thus, outside corporations 
wishing to operate down there find a friendly 
welcome and cooperative atmosphere in 
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government relations. They also have no 
trouble in getting workers who want jobs. 

Puerto Ricans, as a result of this program, 
have more money to spend. They can help 
themselves. “This,” stressed Mr. Fabregas, 
“is the most important single factor in solv- 
ing the problem.” The Puerto Ricans do not 
want to raise their standards by asking for 
charity. They are eager to work and make 
their own way. 

The islanders are very proud that they can 
now afford advances in many fields. Among 
these are education, health, and agriculture. 
In addition, a rural electrification program is 
underway. 

The remarkable part of the story is that 
it has all been accomplished by working 
through private industry. The government, 
at first, felt it should control the operation. 
Then the leaders came to the conclusion that 
it would be better to let private companies 
do most of the job. 

Mr. Fabregas told us that, since 1940, 510 
new factories have gone into operation under 
Operation Bootstrap. About 43,000 new jobs 
have been provided by this program of in- 
dustrialization. The annual per capita in- 
come (while it is still only half that of the 
lowest state) has risen from $125 to $442. 

“We like to think of Puerto Rico as the 
showcase of American capitalism,” continued 
Mr. Fabregas. “We welcome visitors from 
other countries that have similar problems. 
We can show them how we have helped our- 
selves through democracy. We have much 
more work to do, but we are on the road. 
Progress becomes easier each day.” 

In the next 10 years, the Puerto Ricans 
hope to increase the number of new factories 
to 1,000 and the number of jobs to 75,000. 
Among planned projects are a flour mill; a 
meat-packing plant, more cigar factories, a 
plant for manufacturing instant coffee, and 
development of facilities for handling and 
packing tuna, 

The Puerto Ricans have also worked out a 
unique governmental arrangement. Gover- 
nor Mufoz-Marin told the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee last March that his 
people have by-passed the throes of nation- 
alism now gripping many colonial or newly 
independent lands. The Puerto Ricans have 
voluntarily decided upon a combination of 
political freedom and close economic union 
with the United States. 

The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is 
within the United States tariff barrier. This 
simply means that goods entering the United 
States from Puerto Rico (with a few excep- 
tions) are not subject to any duty. The 
islanders may freely travel back and forth 
to the states with no passports. 

On our last day in Puerto Ricd, we met 
the man who helped with the Puerto Rican 
“revolution.” The governor and his wife 
invited us to the Fortaleza, residence of the 
island’s chiefs of state. 

They welcomed us to their home with a 
warmth and informality which made us com- 
fortable immediately. In our group was the 
leading woman tennis player in the world 
today, Althea Gibson. She, my husband, and 
several others had been on a tennis trip, 
sponsored by the State Department, to the 
Far East in 1956. They told their hosts a 
little about their trip. Mrs. Mufioz jokingly 
asked them if they could recommend any 
particular dishes for her to serve her house 
guests. The Indian Ambassador to the 
United States was visiting with them at the 
time we were there. 

Our visit concluded with a tour around the 
historic palace. As we said farewell, the 
Governor teld us, “We say in Spanish ‘Esta 
es su casa.’ This is your house. You-are 
welcome.” We really felt that we were. 

Driving back te the hotel, the conversation 
centered on all the Governor had achieved. 
Everyone in our group was~ with 
the fact that he, in his quiet and hospitable 
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way, was doing a wonderful job in helping 
to advance the cause of freedom. 

At that very time, for instance, he was 

building a close and warm friendship with 
the Indian Ambassador, who re mts a 
vital part of the werld. We felt certain that 
the “Esta es su casa” of Governor Mufioz 
Marin would contribute a great deal in the 
effort to bring the Indians to the side of the 
free world. 
. Furthermore, the Governor’s accomplish- 
ments in Puerto Rico show people of other 
Asian, African, and Latin American lands 
what can be done when intelligence, coopera- 
tion, and patience are applied in solving 
problems. In effect, Governor Mufioz is de- 
livering this message to the leaders of lands 
with difficulties similar to Puerto Rico’s: 

“Here is.a way for you to do what we have 
done. We must all help our people by giving 
them good food, housing, and education. 
But we must leave them free. We are doing 
it. Look at our house. This is your house.” 





Tax Rate utente Bill of 1958 





SPEECH 
HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 12695) to pro- 
vide for a l-year extension of the existing 
corporate normal-tax rate and of certain 
excise-tax rates. 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, in being 
requested to renew the wartime excise 
tax bill we are experiencing a thunder- 
ous reminder of our Nation’s predica- 
ment resulting largely from former con- 
gressional approval of temporary and 
ofttimes ill-conceived legislation. 

All too often emergency revenue bills 
passed in haste later become the instru- 
ments through which funds may be 
found available for experimental as well 
as accepted Government functions. Un- 
der normal economic conditions it is an 
unfair imposition upon all the people to 
continue wartime taxes to defray the 
costs of Government operations in peace- 
time. 

We are still paying Korean war ex- 
cises 6 years after that war ended, and 
still faced with- demands for domestic. 
outlays, foreign aid, and an unprece- 
dented national defense incident to the 
cold war. 

Anticipated revenue from all sources, 
including excises, promises to fall some 
billions of dollars short of the budget’s 
proposed appropriations, leaving no al- 
ternative to a sizable overdraft to add to 
an already hopeless national debt. 

The position of the Ways and Means 
Committee, admittedly one of choice be- 
tween two evils, is one to be unavoidably 
repeated if the Congress neglects to re- 
verse its former record of approving 


miding costs of ever-increasing Govern- 
ment functions, there can be no tax re- 
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lief without deficit spending, inflation, 
and impaired national credit. 

Repeal of excises promises a consider. 
able stimulant toward a restored econ. 
omy. Regardless of anticipated revenue 
from extension of this tax measure, the 
1959 budget promises to fall short of 
proposed spending. Since it appears 
certain that the debt limit will have to 
be raised in any event, the loss of reve. 
nue resulting from repeal of excises at 
this time could conceivably be balanced 
by revenue received through expendi. 
tures of tax savings by those affected, 

I am one who believes tax relief is 
timely, especially relief from excises, ] 
will, therefore, vote to recommit this bil] 
to the Ways and Means Committee. Our 
people are not only tax-weary, they are 
tax-resentful. It is time we in the Con- 
gress gave them a break. If they will 
demand less of their Government, the 
Congress will do just that. 








Scientists Confirm Importance of Milk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 6, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the State 
of Wisconsin and the rest of the Nation 
are now celebrating June Dairy Month. 

It is natural that Wisconsin should 
be in- the lead of this effort because it 
is still America’s dairyland. In 1957, we 
set, in the Badger State; our seventh 
annual milk production record in a row. 

Wisconsin produced 17.4 billion pounds 
of milk. Seventy-three percent of our 
milk products went into manufactured 
dairy products. , 

An extensive promotion and merchan- 
dizing campaign is carried on through- 
out my State in this month and I am 
delighted to say that it is producing 
results. 

A part of this campaign is very 
soundly being devoted to stressing the 
scientific facts underlying the tremen- 
dous nutritional value of drinking milk 
and eating milk products. 

In addition, milk leaders are in par- 
ticular refuting the false notions in some 
people’s minds to the effect that milk 
is somehow injurious to health. 

All sorts of unsubstantiated theories 
have been advanced, especially in rela- 
tion to cholesterol and the human cif- 
culatory system. 

But as dairy scientists have confirmed, 
we had best go extremely slowly before 
we accept any assertions which lack the 
most thorough scientific proof. me 

The dairy industry welcomes genuine 
medical research. The dairy ind 
has itself long been-in the forefront of 
sound reesarch on all phases of humah 
nutrition. Wisconsin, with its great a 

“tradition of medical research, is 
to be in the forefront of dairy m, 
as well. tea 
‘I know of no agricultural ( 
which is more interested in the heal 
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the American people than is the dairy 
industry. — 

It has every right, therefore, to op- 

the efforts of any food faddists who 
make ill-considered charges without 
scientific support. 

I send to the desk two articles. One 
was published in the June 3, 1958, issue 
of the Capital’Times. It was written by 
Herb Jacobs, farm writer for this news- 
paper. He reported on expert observa- 
tions made by Dr. Henry Scott of the 
great Wisconsin Alumni Research Foun- 
dation. 

The second article published in Dairy 
Record of May 21, 1958, reports the solid 
counsel of the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the rightly esteemed National 
Academy of Sciences. 

I think my own record in the Senate 
attests to my interest in such solid scien- 
tific research as is.\recommended by the 
National Academy. This is in contrast 
to loose thinking, loose talking, and half- 
baked pseudoscientific allegations from 
unthinking quarters. 

We want a healthy America, a strong 
America with sound minds and sound 
bodies. We welcome, therefore, the 
thoroughly scientific contributions of the 
American medical profession. 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
articles be printed in the Appendix of 
the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Madison (Wis.) Capital-Times of 
June 3, 1958] 
ANTIMILK Fappists ATTACKED 


Dr. Henry Scott, of the Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation, told the group at the 
kickoff breakfast this morning at the Park 
Hotel that 4 of the 5 food elements needed 
for those advancing in years are found in 
milk, and he assailed food faddists, and 
oe who seek notoriety by attacking 

The five are “perfect proteins,” as are all 
the proteins in animal products and fish, 
he said; vitamin A which makes healthy 
skin; calcium, “a lack of which we will prob- 
ably find some day is the reason for arterio- 
sclerosis,” riboflavin, and vitamin B-1, 
needed for the metabolism of sugar. 

Dr. Scott spoke strongly against the belief 
that fats in milk are responsible for the cho- 
lesterol that causes clots in blood vessels. © 

“The cholesterol content of food and of 
the blood vessels are two different things, 
and there's not a single bit of evidence that 
the cholesterol in the blood vessel comes 
from milk,” he said, If fats must be cut 
down, he said, the general level should be 
cut. He warned that the dahger from cho- 
lesterol comes through reducing body weight, 
and then increasing it later. 

‘The dairy industry has been unfairly at- 

tacked because of fats,” Dr. Scott said. “Fats 
are not the culprits. If you cut the fats out, 
you might be in even greater danger. I can 
give you 15 good reasons why fats are needed 
in the body. 
_ “There was a man from Cleveland who 
came here a couple years ago, head of an or- 
ganization, and in order to gain notoriety, he 
attacked milk, and said it was a poison.” 

I want to emphasize our faith in dairy 
nee Dr. Scott said. “Our national 

Sod bill is $48 billion, but a lot of it is im- 
aged buying, and should stop to read 
> abels, to know what nutrients they are 
uying. With dairy products they don’t 
need to read the label. “Even with fats re- 
moved, you've got terrific nutrition below the 


eam line,” 
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[From the Dairy Record of May 21, 1958] 
Warns OF Diet TINKERING 


Those theorists who were quick to blame 
butterfat for the increasing incidence of ar- 
teriosclerosis are learning that there is grow- 
ing opposition from respected sources to 
their pet ideas. 

The latest to issue a warning to the the- 
orists and pseudo-scientists is the Food and 
Nutrition’ Board of the National Academy of 
Sciences which, in a recently published re- 
port entitled “The Role of Dietary Fat in 
Human Health,” urges a go-slow policy in 
changing the dietary habits of the people of 
our Nation. 

The report points out that thorough review 
of all available information on the subject 
does not provide sufficient data to make firm 
recommiendations on dietary changes and 
until it is clear which fats are more desir- 
able nutritionally and which ,if any, are 
undesirable, changes in diets are not to be 
recommended. 

It further points out that, while there is 
much information leading to the causation 
of arteriosclerosis, coronary artery disease, 
and similar ailments, the data are so “incom- 
plete and conflicting that it is impossible to 
draw conclusions which are universally ac- 
ceptable to nutritionists and medical au- 
thorities.” 

Recommendation is made by the board 
that there be broad research in the field of 
fat metabolism in general and of etiology 
of arteriosclerosis in particular. Such a 
study, the board pointed out, would include 
broad nutritional surveys of the population 
of the Nation, coupled with studies of bio- 
chemistry, epedemiology, pathology, and 
physiology. 

The board’s report was prepared by a seven- 
man committee on fats in human nutrition 
headed by Dr. P. L. Day, of the University of 
Arkansas, School of Medicine, with edi- 
torial assistance from Dr. Willi A. Gortner, 
of the Nutrition Foundation. 

That the hydrogenated and unhydrogen- 
ated fats are suspect is indicated in the re- 
port which points out that chemical altera- 
tions in fats during heating should be studied 
and that further study should be made of 
the heated oils produced in food processing 
and under home-cooked conditions. Short- 
ening and margarine manufacturers should 
reevaluate the merits of blended fats, was one 
recommendation. 

The recommendations made by the board 
closely follow what Dairy Record has stated 
on numerous occasions; that is, that there 
was not enough real scientific data available 
to place the blame on butterfat for the high 
incidence of heart ills. 

The use of butterfat dates back centuries, 
but it has only been in recent years, relatively 
speaking, that consumption of hydrogenated 
fats has been so heavy. How.can the theorists 
reconcile the statistical data when they at- 
tempt to foist the blame on butterfat for the 
sharp rise in heart diseases? 





A Freedom Conference 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 6, 1958 


Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. President, there 
recently appeared in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor—May 20, 1958—a letter 
from Goodhue Li ton titled “A 
Freedom Conf .” It seems to me 
that there is food for thought in this 
brief letter. I ask unanimous consent 
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that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. . 

There being no objection, the letter to 
the editor was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

A FREEDOM CONFERENCE 


To the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR: 

The liberty and the independence of the 
free peoples can be maintained only through 
cooperation based on their interdependence. 
The vital interests of our allies are our in- 
terests; their security is our security; their 
survival is our survival. The fate of each 
free nation is the fate of all. 

Freedom under law, the supreme value of 
civilized life, has been won through genera- 
tions of struggle. Its only guarantee has 
been the independent democratic state. But 
modern history has seen the rise of powerful 
foes of freedom, and today one-third of man- 
kind lives under the tyranny of communism. 

The Communists are determined to destroy 
the freedom and the independence of the 
democratic states, for they realize that the 
world cannot long exist half serf and half 
free. Wherever freedom survives, it threat- 
ens the foundations of totalitarianism. For 
the Communists, world domination is not an 
abstract aspiration—it is a matter of survival. 

We therefore call upon the governments 
of the free world to embark on a vigorous 
program to proclaim their interdependence 
and strengthen their unity. We urge that 
the 42 nations already united in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization, the Organization 
of American States, and the Baghdad Pact, 
be convened in a Freedom Conference to seek 
further measures of political, economic, and 
military cooperation and to reaffirm the 
democratic principles of liberty and justice 
for all. 

GOODHUE LIVINGSTON, Jr., 
Chairman, Policy Committee, Com- 
mittee for Collective Security. 


New Yorg, N, Y. 





Statement of Dr. Emmett J. Murphy on 
General Revenue Revision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 6, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp the state- 
ment of Mr. Emmett J. Murphy, direc- 
tor, industrial relations committee, 
National Chiropractic Association, on 
general revenue revision. 

There being no objection, the statement 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT .OF Dr. EMMETT J. MurpHy, Di- 
RECTOR, INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE, 
NATIONAL CHIROPRACTIC ASSOCIATION, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 

Dr. Murpny. Mr. Chairman, it is the un- 
derstanding of the National Chiropractic As- 
sociation that the members of the chiro- 
practic profession can benefit under the pro- 
visions of the Jenkins-Keogh bill, if it is 
enacted into law. 

Therefore, we are vitally interested in see- 
ing that this legislation is favorably adopted 
by Congress. However, even though the pro- 
visions of the bill did not allow doctors of 
chiropractic to benefit from the proposed 
arrangement for tax relief on moneys de- 
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voted to a private retirement fund, our or- 
ganization would feel constrained to tes- 
tify in its favor for the simple reason that 
this is justifiable legislation which will end 
@ gross inequity in the tax law. 

We note that there is some objection to 

the passage of the tax-relief legislation, such 
as the Jenkins-Keogh bill, because, it is 
claimed, this will result in a loss in revenue 
for the Government. I think one might 
argue the logic and economics of such a 
statement, but, on the other hand, we feel 
that the important point to remember is 
that this proposed legislation will adjust a 
tax inequity. 
. It is neither fair nor logical to point to 
a loss in revenue as the important reason 
for opposing the passage of this bill. Amer- 
icans are more interested in equitable and 
fair treatment of all taxpayers than in a 
temporary decrease in revenue. If there is 
a need for more tax money for the general 
fund, let us seek it by an equitable levy and 
through other changes in our tax laws. 

For the self-employed, there is no plan for 
retirement that is currently in operation. 
Even for some professional people, such as 
members of the chiropractic profession, the 
present social-security benefits do not give 
the type of complete coverage that many of 
our members desire. The costs and stand- 
ards of living for many doctors of chiroprac- 
tic indicates there is a need for a retirement 
system which will be more complete, and give 
them the security and income, in later years, 
which they find necessary. 

The professional man has a work schedule 
which is really no schedule at all. His time 
is at the command of his patients; he cannot 
set a time for vacation; if he is indisposed 
himself, he gets no remuneration; he has no 
other fringe benefits of the kind which ac- 
cure to those who are employed by others. 
He is denied many benefits, and this method 
of correcting one of the inequities in the tax 
law ought to be favored by the House and 
Senate. 

Our. entire premise in asking for tax re- 
lief is that the self-employed are discrim- 
inated against under the present tax law. If 
given an opportunity to set aside earnings 
during the active, peak, and productive years, 
so as to provide for retirement income, these 
professional and other self-employed people 
could make many contributions to the na- 
tional economy. 

We hesitate to wander into the field of 
economics on this proposal, but, if our un- 
derstanding of the legislation is correct, 
this provision for new retirement funds for 
the self-employed ‘would create a reservoir of 
funds which could be used as economic 
stimuli. 

The ordinary time lag in making provisions 
for equitable adjustments as provided by the 
Jenkins-Keogh bill, will not put new retire- 
ment plans into operation for another 2 or 
3 years, or perhaps longer. In that time, 
other adjustments in tax laws can be made 
to prevent serious revenue loss. 

At the time the self-employed man seeks 
to benefit for his retirement plan, he will 
take up paying taxes on the retirement 
money which he receives. There is no easy 
way to contemplate what that amount of 
money will come to but, I am sure that the 
comm. itee members will agree, had this bill 
been enacted 20 years ago, it is possible the 
deferred revenue collected now on the ben- 


efits paid out of retirement funds would rep- 


resent more than the tax on the original 
money put into the funds. What I am try- 
ing to say is this: Puture conditions and 
future tax programs may well work in such 
@ way as to gain, rather than lose, revenue 
for Federal Government under this program. 

The CHARMAN. Are there any questions? 

If not, Dr. Murphy, we thank you, sir, for 
your appearance and the information you 
have given the committee. 

Dr. Murpxy. Thank you. 
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New Sea Vehicles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 6, 1958 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, as 
is the case in many other fields of en- 
deavor, the shipping industry has con- 
cluded that hopes for future prosperity 
and progress must be founded on a firm 
basis of technological advancement. 

The laying of the keel for the first nu- 
clear-propelled vessel, the nuclear ship 
Savannah, on Maritime Day, May 22, 
while perhaps the most striking evidence 
of American shipping’s alertness to new 
potentialities, by no means represents 
the total of the maritime industry’s ven- 
tures into new fields of technical en- 
deavor. 

Some of the new thinking in this field 
is discussed in an editorial from the Jour- 
nal of Commerce of May 23, written by 
Edward P. Tastrom, one of the real au- 
thorities in the realm of maritime re- 
porting. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial, entitled “New Sea Vehi- 
cles,” be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

New SEA VEHICLES 
(By Edward P. Tastrom) 

As another National Maritime Day ends 
with public attention directed, temporarily 
at least, to our merchant shipping, it is 
encouraging to note some new trends in re- 
search and development that may vitally af- 
fect ocean transportation in the future. 

The old view that a ship—is a ship—is a 
ship is being challenged by the researcher 
and scientist in the fields of nuclear energy, 
electronics, dynamics, and design. 

Many of the experiments being under- 
taken today will die in the testing labora- 
tories, but many others will affect trans- 
portation tomorrow and in the years ahead. 


The encouraging thing is that the shipping - 


industry is on the move, searching for new 
and better ways to conquer distance, 

Too little attention has been given to the 
work of thé Maritime Administration in this 
field. When @ 1956 House bill authorizing 
the MA to intensify its research failed, a 
joint industry-Government research com- 
mittee was set up under the authority of 
the National Research Council. The sug- 
gestions made by this group have been 
heeded by Charles R. Denison, co-ordinator 
of research for the Maritime Administration. 
As a result there are over 20 projects under 
study by the agency dealing with overall 
ways to improve merchant shipping. 

The progress made in container ship de- 
sign has been well publicized; so too has 
the prototype nuclear-powered ship, Savan- 
nah, whose keel was laid yesterday. 

Convinced that nuclear energy will play 
a@ vital role in the future, the researchers 
also aware that the speed of ships, despite 
the size of the powerplant is dependent upon 
weather and sea conditions, are studying un- 
derwater transportation for nuclear com- 
mercial vessels. - 

Another area of study is the planing craft, 
or hydrofoil. This is in successful use on 
small boats, but adapting it to large-size 
vessels, say up to 4,000 tons, poses some prob- 
lets that now are under research. If suc- 
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cessfully licked, this could mean passenger 
ships that one day would negotiate the At. 
lantic at 90 knots. 

Another subject under study is devising 
a foolproof system for the navigating bridge 
where .the officer in charge will be able to 
make both a prompt and a right decision, 

Research also continues on gas turbine pro. 
pulsion, new types of radar equipment, and 
port redesign that will make berthing of 
nuclear-powered ship hazardless. 

They augur well for the future—maybe 
not tomorrow, but ultimately. They have 
the common objective of providing, speedier, 
safer and more economical service. Indus- 
try after industry has learned the profitable. 
ness of this type of development. Though be. 
latedly in the field, the maritime industry 
appears off to a promising beginning. 





Rural Electrification Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 6, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the state- 
ment of Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra 
Taft Benson, before the Subcommittee 
on Reorganization of the Senate Com- 
mittee-on Government Operations. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: _ 

STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
Ezra Tarr BENSON BEFORE THE SUECOM- 
MITTEE ON REORGANIZATION OF THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Jung 5, 1958 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, thank you for arranging your sched- 

ule so that I could appear this morning to 
discuss S. 2990. I hope also for a full dis- 
cussion of the operations of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration during my service 
as Secretary and of the recommendations we 
have made for legislation to broaden the 
sources from which REA systems may obtain 
the capital necessary for their continued 
growth and adequate service to consumemrs. 

The rural electrification and telephone 
programs are two of the outstanding pro- 
grams in the Department of Agriculture of 
which we are most proud. I can think of 
no agricultural programs in history which 
have received more unanimity of support 
and praise from the farmers, from all of the 
farm organizations, and from representatives 
of both political parties. . 

The great contributions of these programs 
to our farmers, and their potential for fu- 
ture contribution, warrant the most careful 
and earnest consideration of any proposed 
change in the status, organization, or au- 
thority of REA. 

8. 2990 would make section 1 of Reorganl- 
zation Plan No. 2 of 1953 inapplicable @ 
REA. It would transfer to the Administra- 
tor of REA all functions which by that plan 
were transferred by it from the Adminis- 
trator to the Secretary. Mr. Hamil, the Ad- 
ministrator of REA, and I have given you in 
writing our recommendations that this bill 
should not be enacted. oa 

Mr. Hamil is here and can speak for 


My reasons, as stated in my letter of March» 
27, 1958, to you, Mr. Chairman, relat 
the basic purposes for the adoption of Reem 
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ization Plan No. 2 of 1953. Those reasons 
were to centralize in the Secretary responsi- 
pility for effective administration of all pro- 
within the Department, and to make 
explicit and uniform the authority for carry- 
ing out his responsibilities. 

This coordination of responsibility and 
authority is in line with the sound congres- 
sional policy of vesting functions directly in 
the Department heads so that they can be 
held accountable for the performance of 
their agencies. 

These basic objectives and considerations 
are as sound and applicable today as they 
were in May 1939, when President Roosevelt 
issued his Reorganization Plan No. 2. That 
plan changed the status of REA from an in- 
dependent agency to an agency of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The plan provided that 
REA be administered “in that Department 
by the Administrator of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration under the general direc- 
tion and supervision of the Secretary of 
Agriculture.” ; 

It will be noted from the above quotation 
that in the 1939 Reorganization Plan, REA 
is mentioned specifically. In the 1953 plan 
it is covered only in general terms. . Our 
lawyers take the position that. while the 
language of the 1953 plan is broad enough 
to transfer functions from the REA Admin- 
istrator to the Secretary, all such functions 
had in fact been transferred by the 1939 plan. 

Under the 1939 plan the REA. Adminis- 
trator, in the exercise of his functions, was 
placed under “the general direction and 
supervision of the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
held in 1891 (Knight v. United Land Associa- 
tion (142 U. S. 161)) that the effect of vest- 
ing general supervision and direction in a 
department head over the exercise of cer- 
tain functions was to authorize the exercise 
of those functions directly by the department 
head. In 1944, this basic principle, as ap- 
proved by the United States Supreme Court, 
was applied specifically to REA. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture was authorized to make 
REA loans without reference to any- action 
by the REA Administrator himself. 

The legal effect of Reorganization Plan 
No. 2 of 1953 was thus merely to confirm 
rather than to alter the relationship of the 
REA Administrator to the Secretary as it had 
—" since Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 

39. - 

These points were discussed in more detail 
in my letter of August 30, 1957, to you, Mr. 
Chairman. I would like to offer at this time, 
for inclusion in the record, a copy of that 
letter. 

At the hearings on Reorganization Plan No. 
2 of 1953 I assured you that I would make no 
major changes in the REA organization with- 
out consulting with the Congress and making 
known such proposals to the public prior to 
their becoming effective. ‘This assurance is 
in accord with section 4 of Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1958. This plan provides that, 
in connection with the transfer of functions, 
pursuant to the reorganization plan, the 
Secretary shall give appropriate advance 
notice to interested persons where there is 
involved the reassignment of major func- 
tions within the Department. 

I have made no major change in the REA 
an or policies. 
is “x Pigamersen: no functions or powers 

T have adhered to my assurafices and the 
oe of Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 


I have asked Mr. Hamil to refer to the 
tor of Agricultural Credit Services, for 

his information and for possible discussion, 
contemplated loans exceeding a half-million 
dollars and loans to new borrowers. This 
Fequest in no way curtailed the Adminis- 
§ authority for final approval of loans. 
interfena or, Hamil says that this has not 
Mr oo, ith his authority to make loans. 

- Scott, as Director of Agricultural Credit 
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Services and as a member of my staff, is in 
&@ position to provide valuable assistance to 
the Administrator and to REA and to fur- 
nish coordination with the other agricul- 
tural activities of the Government. The 
need for such coordination was a basic rea- 
son for the Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 
1939, as stated in President Roosevelt’s mes- 
sage submitting that plan to the Congress. 

This consultation with the Director of 
Agricultural Credit Services does not con- 
stitute a major change in REA policy, organ- 
ization, or functioning. Most of these loan 
applications flow through Mr. Scott’s office 
without any discussion being suggested either 
by Mr. Hamil or Mr. Scott: 

Where I have made major changes in the 
organization and functioning of the Depart- 
ment, the notice to the Congress and the 
public contemplated by section 4 of Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 2 of 1953 has been given. 
For example, on October 13, 1953, my office, 
after discussion with Members of Congress, 
issued a press release outlining a proposed 
reorganization of the Department. In addi- 
tion, the assignment of functions to the 
agencies involved in the reorganization (the 
detailed provisions of which are referred to 
in my letter of August 30, 1957) was pub- 
lished in the Federal Register for January 6, 
1954. 

We would not initiate any changes con- 
trary to the intent of the Congress. I adhere 
faithfully to my undertaking to discuss with 
the Congress any major changes that might 
be contemplated. 

The charge has been made that this ad- 
ministration wants to raise the cost of financ- 
ing so REA borrowers will no longer -be a 
factor in the utility business in the rural 
areas. 

Mr. Chairman, that charge is erroneous. 
Here are the facts: 

Present legislation in several instances sets 
maximum interest rates for Government 
credit programs that do not permit the 
Treasury or the lending agencies to cover 
present costs. One of these instances is the 
Rural Electrification Act, which sets 2 per- 
cent as the maximum interest rate at which 
the Agency may borrow from the Treasury 
and reloan to borrowers. 

The administration has proposed that the 
Congress review such legislation for all Fed- 
eral lending agencies with a view of recover- 
ing at least the cost to the Federal Treasury. 

The administration’s bill (S. 2427) con- 
tains two proposals: 

“(1) The interest rate on any lodns here- 
after made by the Treasury to any depart- 
ment or agency of the Federal Government 
to finance loans made by such department or 
agency shall be fixed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, taking into consideration the cur- 
rent average market yields of outstanding 
marketable obligations of the United States 
having maturities comparable to the loans 
made by the department or agency; and 

“(2) The interest rate on any loan here- 
after made by any department or agency 
shall not be less than the rate the depart- 
ment or agency making the loan would pay 
if it borrowed from the Treasury at the time 
the interest rate on the loan is fixed, plus an 
additional amount deemed adequate to cover 
administrative expenses and probable losses 
to the extent consistent with the purposes 
of the loan program.” 

I have insisted, and expect to continue to 
do so, that REA shall not be singled out on 
this interest rate question. 

It seems to me it is a sound policy for the 
Federal Treasury to recover its cost of ob- 
taining funds for any type of lending pro- 
gram when this is consistent with attain- 
ment of the objectives of that program. 

Should the Congress adopt this- proposed 
legislation I am going to insist that no cost 
be added to the REA interest rate to bor- 
rowers which would be inconsistent with the 
purposes of this lending service, 
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It has been said that an attempt is being 
made to cut off Federal loans and give private 
lenders the opportunity to get their hands on 
the best REA business. 

This administration has no such intention. 
We have no desire to cripple or stifle the REA- 
financed rural electric or telephone systems. 
We are proud that these systems have made 
outstanding progress during the term of this 
administration. We are going to continue 
to support policies and take actions which 
will enable them to accomplish the purposes 
of the Rural Electrification Act. 

The REA is an example of the Federal Gov- 
ernment providing needed services which its 
rural citizens could not alone provide. It is 
traditional for the Federal Government to 
withdraw gradually from control and com- 
plete financing of such programs when such 
Federal support is no longer required. The 
Farm Credit System is a recent example. 

It was in keeping with these precedents 
that the President in his last budget message 
to the Congress referred to the great con- 
tribution the REA programs are making to 
enrich the lives of rural families and to ad- 
vance the economy of rural American and our 
country’s welfare generally. 

He referred to the increasing use of power 
which requires additional generating capac- 
ity and heavier transmission and distribution 
facilities to meet the growing needs for elec- 
tricity in rural areas. 

Approximately one-half of the rural elec- 
tric power, he pointed out, now goes to rural 
industrial and nonfarm residential con- 
sumers. 

In the future these nonfarm users are ex- 
pected to require even a larger share of 
the increasing demands. 

The President referred to the great changes 
which have occurred in the rural areas of 
this country since the Rural Electrification 
Administration was authorized more than 22 
years ago. At that time less than 11 percent 
of the farms of our Nation had central sta- 
tion electric service. Now more than 95 
percent of our farms have such service. Dur- 
ing intervening years residences, industries, 
commerce, recreation, and other nonfarm de- 
velopments and activities have moved from 
urban centers into these rural areas which 
formerly were wholly agricultural. 

REA-financed electric systems are adding 
more than 100,000 new consumers annually. 
Nonfarm users outnumbers farmers nearly 
3 to 1 among these new consumers. 

Estimates of capital funds needed to finance 
the growing demands for electric power in 
rural areas indicate that dollar requirements 
during the next generation will exceed the 
$3% billion loaned by the Federal Govern- 
ment through REA during its first 22 years 
of operation. 

The magnitude of these capital require- 
ments and the urgency of meeting national 
security and defense requirements emphasize 
the need to find an adequate source of funds 
other than primary dependence on the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

In his budget message the President recom- 
mended new authorizations of $206 million 
of Federal loan funds for electric and tele- 
phone borrowers. He said that legislation 
would be proposed to make it possible to ob- 
tain private capital to assist in meeting the 
loan requirements of these rural systems. 

Such legislation was submitted to the Con- 
gress February 14, 1958, providing three alter- 
native proposals. This was an action to ex- 
pand the authority of REA in keeping with 
the changing conditions and the growth and 
progress of the systems. 

It is important to emphasize that no rec- 
ommendations were made for curtailing ex- 
isting authority. 

The extent to which the proposed new au- 
thority would be used would be for the 
decision of the Congress through the usual 
process of loan appropirations and authoriza- 
tions. 
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The rate at which loanable funds could 
be obtained under the three alternative plans 
set forth in the proposed legislation would 
depend upon investment money rates as they 
might vary from time to time. 

The proposal termed “title III” is a method 
of obtaining additional loan funds through 
the issuance of bonds and Webentures. These 
issues would not be Government guaranteed. 
They would be supported by all of the first 
mortgage loans on these rural systems. 

Of the three methods in the proposed leg- 
islation, title IIT should obtain large sums 
of additional loan funds at the most favor- 
able rates and loan terms. Under Secretary 
Baird of the Treasury Department has stated 
that under such a method borrowings might 
well be in the neighborhood of one-half of 
1 percent above rates which the Treasury 
would have to pay for comparable maturities. 
We are informed that as of June 1958, the 
Treasury rate on 20-year bonds was 3 percent. 

The question of meeting the future capital 
requirements of these rural systems con- 
tinues under study. It is our intention to 
do everything possible to get a sound and 
practical long-range financing plan, ad- 
vantageous to these rural systems and the 
consumers they serve, by utilizing a com- 
bination of Federal and private funds. The 
constructive suggestions of all who are inter- 
ested in the welfare of these rural systems 
are always welcomed. 

Some fears have been expressed that in 
the event an REA system should default on 
its loan payment, under the proposed use of 
private loan funds, it would be taken over 
by the private lenders. 

We do not foresee a situation of that 
kind. 

We do not contemplate that REA mort- 
gages will be sold to anyone, and we doubt 
that either the Congress or any future ad- 
ministration would so contemplate. 

Under the title III proposal the first mort- 
gage loans on the rural systems would be 
held by the Secretary as security for deben- 
tures or bonds issued to obtain private funds. 
This is @ common and proven method of 
financing. 

Bondholders would have no rights of fore- 
closure of the systems. 

They could proceed only against the Sec- 
retary. 

I am certain that the administration and 
the Congress undoubtedly would stand back 
of the REA systems with all the financing 
authority that is available. 


REA PROGRESS IN THE PAST 5 YEARS 


It has been a pleasure to work with such 
able administrators as the incumbent, David 
A. Hamil, and his predecessor, Ancher Nel- 
sen. Both are men of the soil; they know 
the needs, the problems, and the opportuni- 
ties of the men and women of rural America. 
Both have put their hearts, as well as their 
abilities, into the fulfillment of their respon- 
sibilities toward attainment of the objectives 
of the Rural Electrification Act. 


The record of the past 5 years attests to 
the excellence of their administration. It is 
a record that brings pride to the whole De- 
partment of Agriculture. A record that re- 
fiects high credit on the boards of directors 
and the managers of nearly a thousand 
rural electric and 600 rural telephone sys- 
tems. 

This administration, and the Congress, 
have met every legitimate capital need of 
these REA borrowers—and with record dis- 
patch. 

Budget estimates submitted to the Con- 
gress for electrification loans for the fiscal 
years 1954 through 1958, together with funds 
carried over into 1954, totaled $1,030,000,000. 
Through May of this year loans approved 
during the 5-year period totaled $997 mil- 
lion. 

Sometimes the budget estimates of loan 
requirements, prepared a year or more in 
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advance of congressional action, are at vari- 
ance with actual needs as they develop. One 
such instance occurred during fiscal 1957; an 
upsurge of loan applications forecast the 
exhaustion of available loan funds. The 
Rural Electrification Administration, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Bureau of the 
Budget, President Eisenhower, and the Con- 
gress all acted promptly and a supplemental 
loan authorization of $200 million was pro- 
vided. In this and many other ways this 
administration has evidenced its strong sup- 
port of the REA programs. 

We know of no instance where uncertainty 
over loan funds has led to a slowdown in 
new construction. During calendar years 
1953 through April 30, 1958, REA has ad- 
vanced $959 million to its electric system 
borrowers. Unadvanced funds totaling $576 
million are available now under approved 
loans. 

Procedures inaugurated by REA under this 
administration have expedited substantially 
the processing of loan applications, and have 
made it possible to hold the backlog of ap- 
plications to a minimum. 

Electrification loans for the past 5 full 
calendar years and for calendar 1958 through 
April 30 total $1,072,000,000. The annual 
dollar total of loans climbed steadily from 
$145 million in 1953 to $296 million in 1957. 
That portion of the loan funds going for 
generation and transmission showed a sharp 
percentage climb. In 1953 some 16.5 percent 
of the total loans went for generation and 
transmission, and this percentage advanced 
steadily to 40.6 percent in 1957. So far this 
calendar year the percentage of dollars going 
for generation and transmission is at 28.4 
percent, and the average since January l, 
1953, stands at 30.3 percent. What this 
means is that REA is paying more attention 
to the power supply needs of the rural elec- 
tric cooperatives than ever before in the 
history of the program. 

In the face of rising costs in almost every 
field of business and industry, the cost of 
wholesale power to REA-financed electric 
systems is down from 0.78 cent per kilowatt- 
hour in fiscal 1953 to 0.71 cent in fiscal 1957. 
This is a reduction of nearly 10 percent in 
wholesale cost. 

Consumers on rural lines paid an average 
of 2.51 cents per kilowatt-hour in calendar 
1957, an alltime low, and a reduction of about 
14 percent from the 2.92 cents of 1953. 

In 1953 the average monthly use of elec- 
tric powér by consumers on the lines of REA- 
financed rural electric systems was 250 kilo- 
watt-hours; in 1957 usage had climbed to 
an average of 364 kilowatt-hours. The kilo- 
watt is in fact the farmers’ most inexpensive 
hired hand. 

The increased use of electric power by in- 
dividual consumers has brought a tremen- 
dous advance in the revenues of the rural 
electgic systems. In calendar 1953 they sold 
11.8 billion kilowatt-hours, and had revenues 
of $363 million; in calendar 1957 their sales 
aggregated 19.6 billion kilowatt-hours and 
their revenues were $529 million. This 
growth in sales was accompanied by an in- 
crease in the number of cOmsumers served 
from 3,858,396 to 4,466,709. Miles of line 
res increased from 1,244,645, to 1,405,- 

During the past 5 years REA has worked 
closely with these rural systems to improve 
their economic well-being and their ability 
to serve their communities. On January 1, 
1953, the systems had a net worth of $161 
million; on January 1 of this year $436 
million. 

On January 1, 1953, 45 electrification bor- 
rowers were delinquent in the amount of 
$718,000. The first of this year only six 


Surely such facts from the record stand as 


a tribute to the excellent direction and man-~ 


agement of systems by the farmers 





and rural area businessmen all across the 
country. I doubt that any other Govern. 
ment lending program in this Nation's his. 
tory can show so proud a record of accom. 
plishmert. 

During this 5-year period of financial ang 
service advancement, the electrification bor. 
rowers have faced—and taken in stride—an 
increasing level of loan payments. Their 
interest payments in 1953 were $23 million, 
in 1957 $41 million. Repayment of princi. 
pal required $43 million in 1953, $74 million 
in 1957. In addition to meeting these pay. 
ments promptly the borrowers have 
ahead of schedule, as of March 31 of this 
year, a total of nearly $127 million. This is- 
a record of which these borrowers can be 
justly proud—a pride we share with them. 

During the past 5 years the rural telephone 
program has been swung into high gear. In 
calendar 1953 loans totaled $50 million; in 
1957 the total reached $76 million, and we 
anticipate a total of nearly $100 million this 
current year. It is REA policy to give equal 
treatment to all telephone applications re- 
gardless of type of organization, whether eo- 
operative, mutual, or commercial. 

We have worked closely with these systems 
to improve their economic position and their 
ability to serve their communities. REA 
loans to date are making possible modern, 
dependable, dial telephone service to 1 mil- 
lion subscribers, and linking rural America 
with the whole world. 

The benefits of rural electrification and 
rural telephones have, through the years 
since REA’s inception a quarter century ago, 
been-extended to the people of rural America 
without regard to creed, color, or politics. 
From these ts people comes the 
strength and soundness of these programs. 


The programs have had consistent nonparti- _ 


san support in the Congress and from suc- 
cessive national administrations. We hope to 
keep it that way. 

My staff and I will be pleased to answer 
any questions you or the members of the 
committee may have. I request that Mr. 
Hamil be heard at this time particularly in 
respect to some specific critical allegations 
made in recent weeks. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 





Senator Albert Gore, of Tennessee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 6, 1958 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD a 
to the junior Senater from Tennessee 
{Mr. Gore], entitled “Gore a Serious 
Worker,” written by William S. White, 
and published in the Washington Eve 
ning Star of today. : 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ’ 
Gore a SrERiovs W cr Bo 


ORKER—PRESIDEN' 
Seen Just a Possremiry 1 He Coutp END 


Soutn’s SECTIONALISM 
(By William S. White) 2 


(This is the fifth in a candid series of 
columns on the six urgent young men of the 


Senate who are Democratic presidential poe 
sibilities.) 

If fortune ever should put Senator 
Gore, of Tennessee, into one of those 
filled hotel rooms where presidential 
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dates actually are sometimes made, what 
would then happen? 

First of all, Senator Gore would open the 
windows to banish the odor of cigars. Then 
he would raise all the blinds all the way up. 
And if a bottle of alcoholic content hap- 
pened to be lying about, it would at once be 
cast away. 

ALBERT GorE is a slight, noncussin’, non- 
smokin’, nondrinkin’ politician. (The end- 
ing “g” on any word is a nonexistent letter 
to him). He looks like a collar ad. And he 
is about 10 times as tough as he looks. 

His too-total sobriety in the highly con- 
vivial profession of politics probably is an 
asset in Tennessee, which has a strong tem- 
perance sentiment. Indeed, one of the most 
hard handed and powerful political bosses 
in the history of the United States, the late 
Mr. E. H. Crump, of Memphis, was in some 
ways as sternly Puritan as it is possible to be. 

Senator Gore, for his part, reached the 
Senate—via previous service in the House of 
Representatives—as an antimachine candi- 
date. A touch of the reformer has been 
about him ever since. This aura, like his 
abstention from strong drink, does not go 
down so well with the politicians generally 
as it does in Tennessee. 

The Democrats as a class are a rather gay 
lot who feel that bourbon and scotch are the 
rightful lubricants of the wheels of politics. 

Though there is nothing self-tighteous in 
him, Senator Gore nevertheless is a little 
like that small boy remembered from gram- 
mar school who was the brightest and best 
behaved in the room—and who invariably 
suffered for this among his classmates. 

The Senator is, in fact, an apt illustration 
of the rather careless way in which life dis- 
tributes its boons and shortcomings. 

He has a great deal of ability along with 
his earnestness but is rather short of that 
instinctively casual touch with his associates 
that is so helpful in his trade. 

He is a member of a more or less liberal 
movement in the South. And he probably 
typifies the kind of politician who will be 
required in that section if the Democrati 
Party there is ever to become a positiv: 
rather than a largely negative infiuence 
within the national organization. 

He is among those southerners, for illus- 
tration, who honestly wish to ease the seg- 
regation issue. He will go to some length— 
and run considerable political danger—in 
the cause of promoting Negro rights and 
privileges. 

He is a man, moreover, ready and willing 
to occupy himself seriously with serious 
issues. He works his passage by real study 
and real energy; he seeks no free ride on 
Phony issues that are mainly for headline 
Purposes. 

It is probable that he thinks of himself as 
the sort of politician who will at length lead 
the South away from fts traditional section- 
alism. Such an eventuality—and such a 
man—might also break the old tradition 
oo &@ southerner cannot be elected Presi- 

“dent. 

If Senator Gore does, indeed, ponder these 
possibilities, it is a perfectly rational ambi- 
tion. It is, however, no doubt, a bit pre- 
mature. The likelihood of the notion suf- 
fers, too, in a less tangible way. 

Tennessee in the North is automatically 
considered a Southern State—and in a way 
and for purposes of convenience in descrip- 
tion it is. ‘ 

But Tennessee was never all southern; 
not during the Civil War and not since. It 
was a bitterly divided border State in the 
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For such a border State candidate—Sena- 
tor Gors specifically in the present discus- 
sion—would never be gladly backed by the 
deep southerners. They might take him as 
a matter of expediency; but he could neyer 
really reflect their views. 





A Fair Ratemaking Principle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 6, 1958 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitied “A Ratemaking Principle 
and Fairness to All,” relating to the 
railroad industry, which was published 
in Traffic World of May 31, 1958.~ 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A RATEMAKING PRINCIPLE AND FAIRNESS TO ALL 


Chairman Macnuson, of the Senate In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committe, 
regards the transportation bill which his 
committee now has ordered favorably re- 
ported, with amendments, as one which is 
“about as fair to all forms of transportation 
as we can devise, using the limited number 
of words in the language.” 

Insertion of the words, “and to shippers,” 
after the word “transportation” in that 
statement by Senator MacNuson would be 
appropriate. The committee and its surface 
transportation subcommittee, ably led by 
Senator SmMATHERS, of Florida, have been 
diligent and to a large Gegree successful in 
their search for legal language acceptable to 
parties frequently inclined to distrust one 
another’s motives. Jt’s evident that in 
framing the legislative proposals to remedy 
ills of ICC-regulated carriers generally and 
af the railroads in particular, the committee 
and subcommittee have been guided by con- 
siderations of the public interest and the 
principle of fair play. 

Unanimity of the full committee in ap- 
proving the bill (S. 3778), with amend- 
ments, gives considerable impetus to chances 
for passage of the bill in its entirety by 
Congress. The amendments made by the 
full committee pertain to the so-called agri- 
cultural exemption, the private carrier defi- 
nition, and, importantly, the proposed new 

ih (3) of the “rule of ratemaking” 
(sec. 15a) of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Two weeks ago we discussed, on this page, 
the controversy among different types of car- 
riers over the ratemaking-rule change pro- 
posed by the Smathers subcommittee in S. 
3778 as reported to the full committee. We 
stated a belief that other provisions of the 
bill seemed to have enough support from 
the transportation industry generally to as- 
sure of the bill if the proposed 
amendment of section 15a were omitted. We 
defended that amendment as a “public in- 
terest” measure. 

After this views had been written, the 
Smathers subcommittee heard testimony by 
former United States Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler, who, in 1940, “managed” on the 
Senate floor the bill which ultimately be- 
came the tion Act of 1940. Mr. 
Wheeler told the Smathers subcommittee 
that the of the new paragraph (3) 
of section 15a which it recommended “very 
definitely” eoincided with the intent of Con- 
gress, in its consideration of the legislation 
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which became the 1940 Transportation Act, 
that ICC-regulated carriers should not be 
required to maintain “rates which would be 
unreasonably high, judged by other stand- 
ards, for the purpose of protecting the traffic 
of a competitor.” He suggested, however, 
that it might be better to say “all rates” than 
to specify “rail rates,” as in the Smathers 
subcommittee’s proposed ratemaking amend- 
ment. 

Acting on these and other good words of 
advice received in its hearings last week, the 
Senate committee revised the proposed new 
ratemaking provision in section 5 of the 
Smathers bill by deleting from it the words 
“rail” and “railroad,’’ which understandably 
had caused some misgivings on the part of 
competitors of the railroads, and by other- 
wise restating the sound principle embodied 
in the subcommittee’s bill, so as to make it 
read: 

“(3) In a proceeding involving cooperation 
between carriers of different modes of trans- 
portation, subject to this act, the Commis- 
sion, in determining whether a rate is lower 
than a reasonable minimum rate, shall con- 
sider the facts and circumstances attending 
the movement of the traffic by the carrier or 
carriers to which the rate is applicable. 
Rates of a carrier shall not be held up to a 
particular level to protect the traffic of any 
other mode of transportation, giving due 
consideration to the objectives of the na- 
tional transportation policy declared in this 
act.” 

Announcing that the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads intends to support that 
amendment, Daniel P: Loomis, president of 
the A. A. R., said that “this proposal does not 
give us the full measure of relief we sought 
in the making of competitive rates but clear- 
ly it does permit the forces of competition to 
play a stronger part in ratemaking than 
heretofore.” 

Dissatisfied with the section 15a amend- 
ment proposed originally in the Smathers 
bill, the American Trucking Associations 
now has disclosed, through its president, 
Guy W. Rutland, Jr., that it will not op- 
pose the revised section 15a amendment. 
The A. T. A. thereby indicates concurrence 
with the idea that the full benefits of the 
“inherent advantages” possessed by each of 
the different modes of carriage should be 
made available to shippers, without artifi- 
cial restriction. It isn’t necessary here to 
illumine the fact that no particular mode of 
carriage has a monopoly on “inherent ad- 
vantages.” 

Mr. Rutland says that the trucking indus- 
try has consistently opposed any weakening 
of the Commission’s power to prevent de- 
structive competition in transportation and 
that the revised ratemaking amendment in 
the Smathers bill “appears to retain such 
essential power in the I. C.C.” Presumably, 
that view is based on the proposed require- 
ment of the revised amendment that the 
Commission give “due consideration to the 
objectives of the national transportation 
policy declared in this act,” since one of the 
transportation policy objectives is to estab- 
lish reasonable charges “without * * * un- 
fair or destructive competitive practices.” 
A- question that some day may have to be 
resolved is whether the Commission is 
countenancing a destructive competitive 
practice when it upholds as reasonable a rate 
fixed by one type of carrier at a level lower 
than one at which the traffic of some other 
mode of transportation would be “pro- 
tected.” But if the section 15a amendment 
as revised becomes law, the overweighing 
principle, to carry out the reasserted “in- 
tent of Congress,” apparently, would be the 
one stated by the Commission in New Auto- 
mobiles in Interstate Commerce (259 I. C .C, 
475) and quoted on this page 2 weeks ago. 

We think the ratemaking rule revision 
will be beneficial to the shippers; whether it 
will be of material benefit to any of the car- 
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riers remains to be seen. With or without 
it,.the common carriers will have to keep on 
striving hard for business; they'll have to “do 
their durnedest” to provide good service. 
Additionally, as suggested by Jervis Lang- 
don, Jr., in testimony reported elsewhere in 
this issue, greater emphasis on cost research, 
in anticipation of probable insistence by the 
I. C. C. on better justification of rate pro- 
posals, can be expected. Any law that would 
spur development of better cost data for 
transportation pricing would be a good law 
for transportation and for the country. 





Diplomas on the Cuff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in 1955, 
during the 84th Congress, I introduced a 
bill to provide loans for needy students, 
and the bill was entitled the “Federal 
Scholarship Act.” I reintroduced this 
bill on January 3, 1957, in the 85th Con- 
gress. Its number is H.R. 821. 

The following news story by David 
Ives and P. B. Bart, which appeared 
in the Wall Street Journal of June 3, 
1958, points up the necessity and urgency 
of enactment of my bill: 

DIPLoMAS ON THE CuUFF—TUITION HIKES 
SLumMpP Force MORE COLLEGIANS TO DEPEND 
ON LOANS—MICHIGAN Puts Up $200,000— 
Harvarp Eases Its TERMS—YALE TRIES 
BUILT-IN LOANS—HELPING HAND FROM 
HELP 

(By David Ives and P. B. Bart) 

The Nation’s college students are fast head- 
ing deeper into debt—and most educators are 
delighted about it. : 

Some college deans, in fact, now spend long 
hours trying to persuade hesitant students to 
join “study now, pay later” plans. They’re 
also liberalizing repayment terms to sweeten 
the deal. 

The swift increase in the use of credit to 
finance college training has caused much sur- 
prise on the campus. For many years stu- 
dents have been reluctant to utilize even 
existing loan funds—despite the perpetual 
cry for more scholarship aid. 

RECESSION INFLUENCES 


“As recently as the 1955-56 school year, 
our preliminary figures show that only about 
half of the $26.5 million available in loan 
funds was actually utilized,” says an official 
of the United States Office of Education. 

There are current indications, however, of 
@ spectacular increase in student loans, at 
publicly and privately supported institu- 
tions alike. The University of Michigan, 
among many other institutions, has had to 
add $200,000 to its loan funds this semester 
to meet the demand. One reason is rising 
tuitions. Another is that the recession has 
cut down the number of part-time and sum- 
mer jobs available to students, and has re- 
duced family earnings. , 

Harvard College, which lent only $10,000 
in 1948-49, expects to distribute $400,000 
in student loans next year. Theoretically, 
it will be possible for a needy Harvard stu- 
dent to build up’a debt of more than $6,000 
by the time he wends his way through col- 
leges and the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, 

“Three or 4 years ago students were so 
reluctant about going into debt that we 
couldn't even give loans away,” observes 
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Assistant Dean Henry S. Coleman of Colum- 
bia University. Yet this year, Columbia dis- 
tributed $300,000 in loans, double last year’s 
total. 

LOAN TROUBLES 

The rapid rise of educational installment 
buying is creating its share of problems. 
Some officials fear that students who build 
up heavy debts in college may back away 
from teaching, Government service or other 
relatively low-paying professions. Others 
fret that the big debts borne by some coeds 
may scare off prospective suitors. 

There are some folks who criticize college 
Officials for undermining the old-fashioned 
virtues of thrift and frugality in their ef- 
forts to push loan programs. 

Still, there’s mounting pressure to increase 
the use of credit in higher education. The 
cost of providing college training is rising 
so fast that conventional sources of student 
financing—family help, scholarships, part- 
time jobs—often can’t keep pace. College 
tuition fees on the average have about 
doubled since 1940. And, since 1950, “tuition 
increases have outstripped disposable income 
growth,” according to a survey by the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School. 

Tuition inflation, as some educators call 
it, will boost the fees at Wabash College, in 
Crawfordsville, Ind., to $750 a year next year, 
compared with $400 in 1949. Harvard Col- 
lege, which charged $400 only a decade ago, 
will go up to $1,250 next year. Says Dean 
Wilbur J. Bender: “We're already in the 
stratosphere, and still going up.” 

FEELING THE PINCH 


“Even the middle-income family now finds 
the cost of college to be quite a pinch,” notes 
Devereux C. Josephs, chairman of the New 
York Life Insurance Co., and also chairman 
of the President’s Committee. Harvard offi- 
cials for example, figure that a family earn- 
ing as much as $12,000 annually perhaps 
cannot afford to pay the full cost of current 
Harvard fees. 

“Just as credit has been a tremendous 
stimulus to our industrial economy, so it 
may be the salvation of our educational 
economy,” says Rexford G. Moon, Jr., di- 
rector of the College Entrance Examination 
Board’s College Scholarship Service. 

Loan plans are getting a big boost thanks 
to the growing discontent with existing 
scholarship policies. More and more deans 
are tiring of what some call “the students 
who want a free ride,” and are losing pa- 
tience with competitive bidding for promis- 
ing students. 

“The subsidization of athletes has received 
widespread publicity in the country, but I’m 
not sure that the subsidization of outstand- 
ing scholars has not been a subtle corrupting 
influence,” says Byron K. Trippet, president 
of Wabash College. 

“Personally, I would like to see all scholar- 
ship money turned into loans,” says L. W. 
Jones, dean of students at California Insti- 
tute of Technology, who emphasizes that he 
is not speaking for his college. “Even 
scholarships based on financial need very 
often penalize the thrifty and reward those 
who've taken little thought for the future. 
When I receive an application from a boy 
who has carried newspapers and done other 
odd jobs and has saved $1,500, it goes against 
the grain to have to touch these savings— 
especially when I compare him with many 
others who have not paid a cent.” 

As a result of these and similar sentiments, 
some colleges now are experimenting with 
Scholarship programs containing built-in 
loans. An incoming Yale freshman, for ex- 
ample, who requires $1,500 in aid may only 
get $900 as an outright gift. The remaining 
$600 might consist of part loan, part earn- 
ings from a job. If the total loan is paid 
back within the first 5 years after gradu- 
ation the interest is 2 percent. After 5 years, 
however, interest payments rise to 6 precent. 
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“I think students participating in this 
self-help type of program tend to develop a 
sense of responsibility and seriousness of 
purpose which we very much want to pro. 
mote,” says Arthur Howe, Jr., Yale's dean 
of admissions. “It’s a real answer to the 
handout philosophy.” 

Mr. Howe concedes, however, that some” 
boys decided to accept conventional scholar. 
ship grants at Harvard or Meeton rather 
than participate in Yale’s self-help scheme. 

Sarah Lawrence College, a small girls’ 
school located in a suburb of New York City, 
now requires juniors and seniors to accept 
loans as a portion of their scholarship aid, 
The loans must be paid off in $10 a month in- 
stallments starting 142 years after gradua- 
tion. 

“Some of our girls are awfully frightened 
by the loans at first,” says Edith Morrison, 
controller. “It’s just a matter of adolescent 
inexperience with money.” 

A number of educators, however, insist the 
main responsibility for the underutilization 
of loan funds rests with the colleges, not the 
students. Their view: That too many funds 
carry prohibitive interest rates and repay- 
ment provisions. 


NOT TOO GENEROUS 


Concedes Clifford J. Craven, dean of stu- 
dents at Oklahoma University: “‘The terms of 
our loans are not particularly generous, I 
am sure that if. our terms were more at- 
tractive there would be greater use of the 
funds.” 

Oklahoma has had @ $2 million long-term 
loan fund since 1926, but less than 10 per- 
cent of the available money now is on loan, 
says Dean Craven. To be eligible, a student 
must be within 2 years of his ultimate de- 
gree, have good references, and meet several 
other standards. Interest ranges from 4 per- 
cent to 5 percent, in contrast to the 1 per- 
cent now charged by the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. M. I. T.’s outstanding 
loans now total over $4.5 million. 

Harvard’s director of student aid, John U. 
Munro, believes that not only should terms 
Be liberal, but the loans also should be inte- 
grated with scholarship and job programs. 
“It’s easy to cut a plan to fit a students 
needs,” he explains. “You add up what his 
family can supply, what scholarship aid he’s 
got, if any, how much he can earn in the 
summer or part-time work and then fill the 
difference with a loan. Loans lubricate the 
whole process wonderfully.” 

Under new provisions effective next fall, a 
Harvard College man may borrow up to $3,000 
and take as long as 25 years to pay it back. 
No interest is charged and no payment re- 
quired while the student still is in college, 
graduate school, or military service. If the 
borrower should be able to pay off the loan 
before getting his graduate degree, no in- 
terest is ever charged. If not, a 3 percent 
rate takes effect. ‘ 


AID FROM HELP 


Activity in the college credit field is not 
limited to the educational institutions them-" 
selves, however. In Massachusetts a pace- 
setting scheme called HELP (Higher Educa- 
tion Loan Plan) is spurring the use of loans. 
HELP is a State-chartered but privately 
nanced corporation which guarantees up 0 
80 percent of loans made to college students 
by local banks. The banks in turn dispense — 
unsecured loans of up to $1,500 at a special 
low interest rate. ‘ 

In its first 14 months of operation, HELP, — 
which is supported chiefly by tax-deductible — 
contributions from business, guaranteed 


$904,400 worth of loans to 1,982 students at 5 






HELP’s backers emphasize’ that the pl@ 
unlike most scholarship programs, ; 





funds available to the ( 
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A plan similar to HELP will take effect in 
Maine next fall, and New York also will fol- 
low suit soon. In New York's how- 
ever, loans will be guaranteed by State funds 
rather than private sources. New Jersey, 
pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois, and Wis- 
consin also are among the States pondering 
this type of legislation. 

Meanwhile, Congress still is studying a 
mammoth Federal program which would ear- 
mark some $220 million over a 4-year period 
to be lent to colleges for stutient loan plans. 
The bill, which is part of the National De- 
fense Act of 1958, hopefully would trigger 
joan programs in those colleges (some 63 

nt of the total) which still offer no 
credit at all. S 
PSYCHOLOGICAL BARRIER 


In addition to colleges or banks, there are 
several other possible sources of educational 
funds—finance companies and the like. Many 
corporations also provide low-cost loans to 
children of employees. General Electric, 
which only recently discontinued its under- 
graduate scholarship program, has greatly 
expanded its educational loan plan to chil- 
dren of employees and has eliminated some 
formerly highly restrictive provisions. 

Still, many families remain reluctant to 
borrow for educational purposes, and so do 
their children. “The problem is not as much 
financial as it is psychological,” says Mr. 
Josephs, of the president’s committee. “Many 
parents would still apparently prefer that 
their children be burdened with ignorance, 
than with debt.” Educators contend that 
even if college loans bear high rates of in- 
terest the borrowers still get an outstanding 
value for their dollar. ‘Tuition fees, they ob- 
serve, still are far below the actual cost of 
educating the student. 

In some instances, nonetheless, student 
reluctance to get involved in debt is on 
sounder ground. Some prospective teachers 
or clergymen, for instance, fear their low- 
salary scales might preclude paying off any 
sizable debt. To allay these fears, Yale Uni- 
versity now is experimenting with an un- 
usual “remission” policy which excuses 
teachers and clergymen from their annual 
payments. Under the new program, the bor- 
rowers may be excused from their total ob- 
ligation if, over a 5-year period, they can 
demonstrate each year that they continue 
to pursue their professions, 





Cushion Against Home Foreclosures 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT 0’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, at a time that the Congress is enact- 
ing legislation calculated to nip the re- 
one cushion as best we can the 

nomic fisaster of unemployment, it 
is heartening to learn that one of the 
largest building and loan associations 
in Chicago has taken a positive step to 
ward off the possibility of premature 
foreclosures on homes. I am extending 
my remarks to include an article from 
financial page of the Chicago Trib- 
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I wish to commend Mr. Seliga in putting 
one of the largest building and loan 
associations inthe Nation in the posi- 
tion of guaranteeing any owner of a 
home financed by this association from 
losing his property because unemploy- 
ment or other unhappy circ tance in 
this time of recession causes him to 
miss up to six consecutive payments. 
The article follows: « 
TaLMAN Puts CUSHION IN LOAN Pacts 


Talman Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation of Chicago yesterday announced a 
revision in its mortgage loan contract to 
permit a borrower to skip as many as six 
monthly payments of loan principal and 
interest, without being considered in de- 
fault, if he becomes unemployed. 

Postponed interest payments will be added 
to the balance of the outstanding principal 
and spread over the life of the loan, with 
no fee or charge added for the skip-payment 
privilege. i 

FIRST TO USE CLAUSE 

Emil J. Seliga, president, said that to his 
knowledge Talman is the first home lender 
to incorporate language in its mortgage note 
specifically designed to cushion the shock 
of unemployment. 

The new antirecession clause also is in- 
tended to reassure prospective home buyers 
who are delaying home purchases for fear 
of the future, he said. 

MAKES PRIVILEGE BINDING 


Lenders generally permit home borrowers 
@ period of grace on payments in the event 
of sickness, unemployment, or emergency. 
Talman’s new loan provision makes this 
privilege binding. 

The new. Talman privilege applies only 
to conventional loans, not those made with 
backing of the Veterans’ Admiristration or 
Federal Housing Administration. 

It is available to new_borrowers and to 
those with loans less than 2 years old. 





Federal Employees Salary Adjustments, 
1958 


SPEECH 


or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, some 
Members of Congress as well as the aver- 
age citizen are somewhat confused as to 
the real reason for the present unem- 
ployment, the ever increasing cost of 
living, the larger than usual bank de- 
posits. There are demands for increases 





ess to increase the compensation 
millions who are paid by the Federal 
Government out of funds contributed by 
the taxpayers. 
In years gone by, we have been told 


stantial loss in the diminished purchas- 
( as prices rose. 

The President has several times told 
us that we were in grave danger of a de- 


: 
: 
; 


~ 
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pression unless wages and prices were 
stabilized. That statement seemed to be 
accepted by a majority of our people. 

Nevertheless, the Congress, not only 
with the approval of the administration, 
but at its request, granted an increase of 
compensation, said to be long overdue, 
to 510,000 postal employees the approxi- 
mate annual cost of which is estimated 
at $265 million. 

Again and at the administration’s re- 
quest, increased the pay of approximate- 
ly 2,500,000 people in the military serv- 
ice at an estimated cost of $576,438,000 
per year. 

Today, the bill before us will increase 
the compensation of approximately 
1,021,072 officials and employees in the 
executive, legislative, and- judicial 
branches of the Federal Governmént at 
an annual cost of approximately $547,- 
669,447. That figure is the one given in 
the Recorp and I assume is approximate- 
ly correct. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The figure given 
me is $542 million plus. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And the gentleman 
said from that up to $550 million? Will 
the gentleman tell me where the money 
to meet that obligation will come from 


each year? 
Mr. REES of Kansas. From the tax- 
payers of the United States. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. The taxpayers gen- 
erally. Who is there in the country that 
has not had a wage increase? Upon 
what proportion of population will this 
$500 million plus fall? The wage earn- 
ers? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Of course, this 
does not include the blue collar work- 
er. I failed to mention that a while 
ago. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. This money must 
come from the taxpayers? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes, you and 
the other taxpayers. 

Mr. HOPFMAN. How are we to avoid 
continued inflation if the compensation 
of so many goes up? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am notina 
position to answer that question,’ sir. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, so far I have 
failed to find anyone who can give a 
satisfactory answer, that is, tell us how 
we can avoid inflation, which in other 
countries has always resulted in financial 
ruin to so many and which ultimately 
always seemed to end in a disastrous 
depression. 

It seems rather strange for the ad- 
ministration to call upon workers and 
merchants, employees and businessmen, 
to hold the line on prices and wages, and 
for the Congress then, when requested by 
the administration, to add to the com- 
pensation of so many people. 

Inquiry of the Research Branch of the 
Congressional Library gives the informa- 
tion that approximately 52 million tax 
returns were filed last year and that 
these returns showed that some 86 mil- 
lion people were taxpayers. 

The net result would seem to be that 
the Congress, when this bill goes through, 
as it will, has, within the last few weeks, 
for the benefit of 4,031,072 people, added 
$1,389,107,447 to the tax burden of some 
86 million taxpayers, a burden of over 
$16 upon each taxpayer. 
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That is to say, 86 million taxpayers 
are, through this legislation, having im- 
posed upon them the annual payment 
of $1,389,107,447, or $16 each. If we put 
it in a little different way, it means that 
86 million are being adversely affected 
by the additional tax burden to benefit 
4,031,072 of their number. 

This may be the way to cure inflation 
but in my humble judgment it is not 
holding the line as the President has so 
often advised union officials and business 
leaders must be done if we are to avoid’ 
a disastrous depression, make our coun- 
try a sitting duck for the Communists, 





The Area Redevelopment Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5,1958 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I en- 
tertain serious misgivings about the 
Area Redevelopment Act which has re- 
cently been passed by the Senate. I 
can agree that if this bill should become 
law it might very well act to the detri- 
ment of areas such as New Haven, which 
are heavily industrialized, by luring in- 
dustrial facilities into other locations. 

The New Haven Register, on Monday, 
June 2, 1958, carried an excellent edi- 
torial on this subject and I should like 
to include it for the interest of all those 
concerned. 

The editorial follows: 

BusINnEss CONCERN ABOUT REDEVELOPMENT 


The New Haven Chamber of Commerce 
took formal action last week to condemn the 
so-called Area Redevelopment Act which is 
now being processed in Congress and which 
has already passed the Senate. 

The Area Redevelopment Act sets up Fed- 
eral funds—and a new Area Redevelopment 
Administration as part of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency—to provide public 
cash and public facilities to attract new 
industry to rural or urban areas of persistent 
unemployment. 

New Haven’s Chamber of Commerce ob- 
jects—as did Connecticut’s Senators—to the 
fact that these Federal redevelopment dol- 
lars and these federally backed industrial 
facilities. may be used to lure established 
industry out of Connecticut. 

We agree entirely with these fears. 

But we would remind New Haven and 
Connecticut businessmen that the funda- 
mental. objections to this area redevelop- 
ment bill are also the fundamental reasons 
why even urban renewal or municipal re- 
development program must be most care- 
fully weighed by the business community. 

The New Haven Chamber's argument that 
the industrial redevelopment plan would 
have the Federal Government do-what the 
States are better able to do is certainly an 
argument which might be weighed in rela- 
tion to the farflung redevelopment and re- 
newal activities into which New Haven has 
been flung. 

Senator Busn’s warning that the new re- 
development bill will “create a new channel 
into which to pour vast amounts of Federal 
dollars in futile attempts” to cure unem- | 
ployment is a warning that applies equally 
to the indiscriminate Federal support of city 
rebuilding projects. 
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Senator FPuLpricut, who also opposes the 
area redevelopment bill, provided -what 
might be an analysis of our overall intoxica~ 
tion with renewal and redevelopment 
schemes when he held that it is “very clan- 
gerous to substitute the judgment of the 
Federal Government for the judgment of 
business” on business matters. 

The point of relationship between area re- 
development as a stimulus to depressed 
communities and municipal redevelopment 

r renewal is not a complicated one. 

Both are functions that cannot be 
neglected. 

But when these functions are surrendered 
to Federal bureaucrats or to ambitious poli- 
ticians then industry and business, and the 
citizens of a community, too often forfeit 
their own opportunity for moderate judg- 
ments, for constructive actions, for sound 
control of their individual or joint enter- 
prises. , 

In our opinion the Area Redevelopment 
Act represents a real opportunity for those 
other regions that envy Conneéeticut its in- 
dustry and have made no bones in recent 
years about offering inducements that de- 
prive Connecticut of its native industry. 

In our opinion, also, the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act is a natural outgrowth of the pre- 
vailing notion that redevelopment and re- 
newal is a great national cure-all. It is a 
logical forerunner of even more excessive 
manipulations. 

If the Area Redevelopment Act serves to 
alert New Haven and Connecticut business- 
men, though, to the fact that redevelopment 
and renewal programs always need more 
than casual analysis and optimistic endorse- 
ment, it may have accomplished some un- 
foreseen but genuine public good. 





For a Federal Fair Trade Law 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1958 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, because 
of its importance I should like to direct 
attention to H. R. 10527, a measure to 
establish a Federal Fair Trade Law which 
is now impending before the committee. 

The purpose of this bill is to equalize 
rights in the distribution of identified 
merchandise by establishing a permissive 
national resale maintenance program 
designed to preserve the benefits of the 
operation of the price mechanism in free, 
competitive markets. The bill, if en- 
acted, will enable the small manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, and retailer to com- 
pete in marketing branded commodities 
with the large, independent manufac- 
turers and wholesalers who are suffi- 
ciently integrated to control their own 
outlets. 

The necessity of this legislation is suf- 
ficiently attested to by the recent sharp 
decline and dangerously high mortality 
rate of small businesses across our Na- 
tion. It is my understanding that ~ 
ing peak prosperity years 1953 to 1957, 
inclusive, small-business failures ac- 
count for 64.6 percent of the Nation’s 





reflected itself in our present economic 
recession. It is important to remember 
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that the small, independent retailer who 
still distributes over 50 percent of this 
country’s goods is the economic back. 
bone of a free, competitive society ang 
without legislation such as the proposed 
H. R. 10527 small business faces the 
threat of economic extinction. 

The opponents of a resale mainte. 
nance program insist that competition 
to be fair must be absolutely unre. 
strained. But it has long been recog. 
nized that unregulated trade leads to 
unethical practices and unfair competi. 
tion. The small or medium sized man- 
ufacturer or brandowner who cannot 
afford to finance his distribution should 
be enabled to eompete with the finan- 
cially powerful manufacturer or brand- 
owner who controls all the outlets for 
the distriubution of his branded prod. 
ucts. To this end the law should be go 
framed as to enable the small manv- 
facturer and retailer to enlist the 
assistance of independent distributors 
through the establishment of prices io 
the ultimate consumer. 


The weakness of a competitive system 
operating without resale price mainte- 
nance of identified goods is evident in 
each phase of the factory-to-shelf proc- 
ess. The ratio of failures of small-busi- 
ness men, driven out of business by the 
lack of such a resale program, is ex- 
actly proportionate to integration of 
large manufacturers having the re- 
sources to accommodate themselves to 
the situation, with their retail outlets 
and resultant ultimate control of dis- 
tribution. The small © manufacturer 
suffers at the hands of consumer 
hungry distributors who resort to unfair 
and deceptive marketing devices such as 
loss-leader sales and related pricing 
practices of identified brand-name goods. 
These practices are designed to lure a 
consumer public ~-dazzled by the low 
price of time-tested, familiar brand ar- 
ticles. What the public seldom realizes 
is that larger retailers can afford profit- 
less prices only if the leader-loss is re- 
couped elsewhere in unidentified or 
inferior goods. Manufacturers suffer 
because leader-loss prices drive out 
smaller compeition; profitless prices be- 
come established prices; outlets are nar- 
rowed and there are fewer markets for 
the consumer. Previous e 
bears out the fact that loss-leader sales 
result in loss of public confidence and 
loss of respect. ' 

I do not have to tell this committee 
that in a mass production economy 
as ours any threat to small independent 
retail business is a very real threat 
our entire economy. We have in this 
country legislation which protects labor 
and softens the rigors of harsh and ml- 
fettered competition by the requirement 
of the payment of minimum wages. We — 
have also thought it wise to protect S oa 
farmer against completely unfettere?  — 
competition. In both of these instances, 
which I believe are wise, we have dones# 
because we believe that the interesé? — 
certain segments of our society must be — 
tic competition. I believe that it is. 
as wise and just as important tha 
‘afford similar protection to the 
‘manufacturer, to the small wholes 
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and above all to the small independent 


retailer. , 

I do not have to point out to this com- 
mittee that it is the essence of a resale 
price mainteance program to eliminate 
price competition between distributors 
of particular identified articles where the 
resale price has been duly established. 
The proposed law is limited to identified 
merchandise which is in free and open 
competition with articles of the same 
general class. I believe the evidencé ad- 
duced before this committee will dem- 
onstrate that this kind of protection for 
equal distribution does not result in un- 
due price increase, but on the contrary 
tends to hold the line against inflation 
more effectively than other merchandise. 

H. R. 10527 is strongly supported by 
the independent manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers in my district and 
in my State for what I believe to be time- 
tested, valid reasons. The last decade 
has witnessed a consistent trend in the 
distribution and service business of .this 
Nation toward bigness and a coincident 
growth in the number of failures, liquida- 
tions and mergers of small firms. Cer- 
tainly this indicates a need for concerted 
and intelligent action to reverse this 
dangerous trend. I understand that. 45 
out of 48 States have permissive price 
maintenance statutes to cover the dis- 
tribution of identified merchandise and 
rather than drift in the wake of State 
law on a matter of national importance, 
Tearnestly recommend that this commit- 
tee report this bill favorably to the floor 
of the House and give Congress the op- 
portunity to reaffirm its faith in the 
antitrust laws of our Nation. 





The President on Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 26, 1958 


’ Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Washington Post of May 22, 1958. 
It demonstrates that the procrastina- 
tion is now synonymous with Republican 
leadership: 


THE PRESIDENT ON BUSINESS 


President Eisenhower indicated in New 
York that if he were a businessman faced 
with the present recession he would know 
what to do about it. He would bring costs 
under control, hold the line against—un- 
earned wage increases, modernize his plant, 
improve his product, hold inventories at 
something more than minimum levels and 
get in a strong competitive position for the 
inevitable upturn. By doing so, he would 
expect to shorten the recession’s duration 
and contribute to some of the needed cor- 
rections in pricing and ether policies. 
_This advice may have been a sound if 

wishful 


somewhat for business 
leaders, but it was not @ very comforting 
Substitute for action. One of 
the flaws in the *s of 
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to'recoghize that business stmply cannot do 
all of the things the President enumerated 
and that, in consequence, Government’s role 
in the furthering of economic growth and 
stability must be correspondingly more 


vigorous. 

In taxation, the Government has a power- 
ful instrument with which to influence and 
facilitate some of the steps which Mr. Eisen- 
hower called for. It is good to know that a 
decision on the use of this neglected tool is 

soon. But procrastination has made 
things worse, and it remains to be seen 
whether the administration will put aside 
its obsession with budget balancing and seek 
the sharp temporary stimulus that is de- 
sirable. 

For the longer pull, the administration 
ought itself to heed one piece of advice which 
Mr. Eisenhower gave the businessmen. “One 
of the hopeful developments of recent years 
is that new knowledge is rapidly being ac- 
cumulated about the aspirations and wants 
and motivations of our people,” he noted, 
and he called upon business to explore these 
wants more intensively. We suggest that it 
is Government, not business, which faces the 
largest challenge here—and that Gevern- 
ment, by concentrating narrowly on yester- 
day’s budgetary standards, is flubbing its re- 
sponsibility. : 

Surely any catalog of today’s popular 
aspirations must begin with more progress 
in education, health, social security, urban 
living patterns, and a redressing of the 
world’s dangerous economic imbalances. 
These are tasks which Americans must tackle 
through Government, Federal and local; and 
the initiative here will not, and cannot, come 
from business, even though business will be 
a beneficiary. These are the tasks around 
which the President could rally a great new 
productive effort. 





Stability in Italy 
OF REMABKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, this 
month general elections were held in 
Italy, and it is encouraging to note that 
the Christian Democrafic Party has re- 
mained in control of the Italian Gov- 
ernment and in fact has increased the 
percentage of its popular-vote total. 

Since 1946 the people of Italy ap- 
peared to have placed an increasing 
mark of confidence on the prowestern 





EXTENSION 


Christian Democratic Party led by men . 


in Italian politics and government 
friendly to the West, the United States, 
and the principles for which they stand. 

I think it is extremely important that 
we continue our expressions of friend- 
ship toward Italy and to assure this 
country that we stand beside her Gov- 
ernment and support her fully as a 
member of the NATO alliance of na- 
tions. 

‘Italy has made remarkable strides 
since the end of World War Il. The 
ingenuity and the diligence ef her peo- 
ple, coupled with American investment 
and United States aid, will enable this 
country te reemerge as one with a strong 
and important and strategic 
position in the world. 
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I include the following recent article 
on this subject from the Washington 
Evening Star: 

STABILITY IN ITALY 


Italy’s fourth general election since World 
War II confirmed again the country’s pref- 
erence for a prowestern government domi- 
nated, as it has been since 1946, by the 
Christian Democratic Party. In a record 
turnout of voters, the Christian Democrats 
increased their percentage of the popular 
total to 42.4, compared with 40.1 in 1953, and 
gained 11 seats in the 596-member Chamber 
of Deputies. While the party once more fell 
narrowly short in both the Chamber and the 
Senate of winning an outright majority, the 
assured support of several minor parties of 
the center guarantees continuity of control. 

On the whole, this gravitation toward the 
center in politics was recorded at the ex- 
pense of the extreme right. The Monarchist 
and Fascist Parties, for example, lost most 
heavily percentagewise while dropping more 
than 20 seats of their combined minority 
bloc. At the other extreme, the Communists 
lost 3 of their 143 seats but held their popu- 
lar vote total at almost exactly the level of 
1953. The big gainers on the left were the 
Nenni Socialists, who have joined the Com- 
munists on some legislative issues and who 
picked up 9 seats for a total representation 
in the chamber of 84. But while this leaves 
a sizable leftwing bloc in the assembly, ob- 
servers of the Italian campaign attribute its 
gain in popular strength more to purely 
domestic issues—notably the church versus 
state controversy—than to any disagree- 
ment with Christian Democratic foreign 
policy. 

With neighboring France in political up- 
heaval, the demonstration of relative politi- 
cal stability in Italy has a timely signifi- 
cance. Both as a member of NATO and as 
an increasingly attractive area for American 
business investment a politically strong 
Italy is important to the Western commu- 
nity. American private business investment 
in Italy currently is estimated at well over 
$200 million, of which nearly $100 million 
originated in the last 2 years. And while 
unemployment in the country remains high, 
a chronic condition, industrial production 
and all other indices show a steady improve- 
ment in-the national economy. 

In short, Italy today shows reliable signs 
of good health and robust maturity, econom- 
ically and politically. 





Living It Up Standards 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 21, 1958 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following. editorial from the 
Times-News dated June 1, 1958: 

Living Ir Up STANDARDS 

Could it be our live-it-up philosophy 
which concerns itself little with individual 
security and contributes greatly to an arti- 
ficial prosperity has finally run its course? 

Could it be we have been enjoying the 
highest standards of living in the world 
partly because we have been living beyond 
our means? 

To use a cliche, is it a case of having had 
our fling and now being faced with the 
sobering reality of paying the fiddler? 
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Much as this country is trying to minimize 
the symptoms of a recession, ugly upsets in 
our economy continue to stare us in the 
face. And Government spokesmen, liberals 
who advocate unlimited spending, even some 
of the most rabid labor leaders, are having 
difficulty in offering any logical explanation 
for what seems to be taking place. 

They don’t like to admit we use poor judg- 
ment when, with prosperity at its peak, we 
continued to pour money down the drain 
instead of applying it to our national debt. 

While we were telling ourselves “we had 
never had it so good,” we gave little thought 
to why it was necessary to continue raising 
taxes and going more deeply into debt. 

We should have asked ourselves the ques- 
tion: If we don’t reduce our national debt, 
control expenses, cut taxes, and get our house 
generally in good order, when conditions are 
good, how can we expect to accomplish these 
things when we run into a slump? 

As recently as 2 or 3 years ago, it would 
have been difficult to get the average Ameri- 
can much concerned about the possibilities 
of a recession in this country. He just took 
it for granted that slumps and such were 
things of the past—nothing to worry about 
under the new order of things. With gov- 
ernment controls, Federal subsidies, loans, 
matching funds, benefits in lieu of taxes, 
and what seemed to be an inexhaustible 
fountainhead of money coming from some- 
where, it was only natural that easy-going 
Americans would become complacent. 

It was this complacency that paved the 
way for government spenders and the en- 
trenched bureaucrats to go on an unprece- 
dented spree of throwing money to the four 
winds, for anything and everything, not only 
in this country but the world over. 

But now, with the automotive industry on 
the skids and many other of the Nation’s 
leading industrial activities suffering from 
a slowup in consumer demand, it has every- 
one thinking, particularly the thousands of 
laborers who have been thrown out of work. 

Of course, there are those high in politics 
and government, who continue to cry 
“spend more money” for relief and all that 
sort of thing, but somehow such cries now 
have a hollow ring. It’s like asking for a 
shot to relieve symptomatic pain, knowing 
full well this shot will do nothing to cure 
the basic ill. 

We shouldn't think of this sort of thing as 
applying only to Detroit and other heavy 
industrial centers. We're having our own 
problems right here in Idaho. Some 1,500 
workers for north Idaho's largest mining 
concern are threatened with losing their 
jobs unless the Federal Government takes 
immediate steps to aid the ailing lead-zinc 
industry. 

That again, is the same old story we have 
heard so often in the last decade. Instead of 
industries being able to survive from the re- 
sults of their own initiative, they must look 
to the Government for relief. In many in- 
stances new industries have come into being 
as a result of Government loans and sub- 
sidies. To the extent they received such 
Government aid, they were created artifi- 
cially. Under an economy so heavily depend- 
ent upon Government intervention, as we 
see it nowadays, all industry is more or less 
affected, either through government assist- 
ance or Government competition. 

We bemoan the fact, for instance, that 
hundreds of thousands of foreign-built auto- 
mobiles are being shipped into this country 
at retail prices which put the American 
automotive industry at a disadvantage. Be- 
cause of the great wage differential here and 
abroad, some American manufacturers have 
found it necessary to build new plants in 
foreign countries where wage costs are 
equitable with those of their foreign com- 
petitors. 

We can go on kidding ourselves about “our 
highest standard of living in the world.” 
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We can continue deficit spending and all 
that sort of thing. We can lull ourselyes 
into the complacency of thinking there is 
nothing wrong with our inflationary econ- 
omy. 

But we can continue doing these things 
for just so long, until we price ourselves out 
of the world market with the exorbitant 
cost of everything we produce to maintain 
this highest of all living standards. 

There are definite signs we already have 
reached the point of doing just that. Either 
we must adjust ourselves and our standard 
of living to world conditions or lose many 
an economic battle -with our foreign com- 
petitors. 

Erwin C. Uihlein, president of the Schlitz 
Brewing Co., issued a significant reminder 
in all this regard to those attending the 
company’s annual sales convention recently. 
He quoted Abraham Lincoln as follows: 

“You cannot bring prosperity by discour- 
aging thrift. You canont strengthen the 
weak by weakening the strong. You can- 
not help the wage earner by pulling down 
the wage payer. You cannot further the 
brotherhood of man by encouraging class 
hatred. You cannot help the poor by de- 
stroying the rich. You cannot establish se- 
curity on borrowed money. You cannot 
keep out of trouble by spending more than 
you earn. You cannot build character and 
courage by taking away a man’s initiative 
and independence. You cannot help men 
permanently by doing for them what they 
could and should do for themselves.” 





Theodor Heuss and Ludwig Erhard: Good 
Men To Have on Our Side 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can people are honored by the visit to 
the United States of one of the free 
world’s great statesmen and leaders, 
Theodor Heuss, the President of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. His address 
yesterday to the joint meeting of the 
two Houses of Congress was assuring and 
inspiring. We know that Germany will 
remain free and democratic. We ap- 
plaud Mr. Heuss for his great contribu- 
tion to the world in guiding Germany 
on that course. 

I know that President Heuss will re- 
ceive a warm welcome wherever he 
travels in the United States. I regret 
that his schedule does not allow for a 
visit to Milwaukee and Wisconsin, where 
sO many Americans of German descent 
make their homes. Perhaps he will be 
able to visit us there on another occasion. 

I am delighted to note that the Vice 
Chancellor of the Federal Republic, Dr. 
Ludwig Erhard, recently visited Milwau- 
kee, and made a deep and favorable 
impression as a strong friend of the 
United States. Dr. Erhard there received 

an honorary degree from one of Amer- 
ica’ s great universities, Marquette Uni- 
versity. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an editorial from 
the Milwaukee Journal commenting on 
Dr. Erhard’s Milwaukee visit: 





The many ‘ideiasdanedi who heard Dr, 
Ludwig Erhard during his visit will under. 
stand why he is rated one of the most li 
successors to Konrad Adenauer, now 82, as 
Chancellor of West Germany. 

Presently Vice Chancellor and Minister of 
Economics, Dr. Erhard, 61, showed himself 
a& man of marked ability, realism, and vigor, 
He has positive opinions and he expresses 
them well and pointedly. Ultraconservative 
in his economic thinking, he is anything but 
conservative in his beliefs on political ang 
international affairs. His courage, of course, 
is renowned. He stubbornly held the West 


Germans to the hard postwar course which ~ 


brought an almost miraculous return of sta- 
bility and prosperity to that defeated land, 

The range of this heavy set, apple cheeked 
man who is slightly remindful of Winston 
Churchill in the latter’s most cherubic days, 
was best shown in his address before 
the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association, 
Listeners applauded briskly his all-out en- 
dorsement of free enterprise and sharp crit. 
icism of the perfectionist type of welfare 
state. 

The applause ended abruptly when he as- 
sailed high tariffs, protectionism, and eco- 
nomic isolationism, but Dr. Erhard went on 
strongly to urge renewal of the reciprocal 
trade treaties by the American Congress, 
Principles of free competition, he cha 
should apply among nations as well as within 
nations. 

Noting the absence of applause, Dr, 
Erhard said bluntly that it was not his 
policy to say just the things that people want 
to hear. If the Wisconsin manufacturers did 
not want to hear these things, he said, they 
should not have invited him to speak. 

In other speeches and conversations, Dr, 
Erhard showed himself a firm supporter of 
the movement in Western Europe toward eco- 
nomic unification, a strong foe of commu- 
nism in all its guises, and a good friend of 
the United States. He frequently expressed 
West Germany’s gratitude to this country 
for the aid provided’ at a crucial time under 
the Marshall plan. 

Marquette University deserves the com- 
munity’s thanks for bringing Dr. Erhard to 
Milwaukee to receive an honorary degree. 
This man will very likely play a bigger and 
bigger part in European and world affairs. 

He looks like a good man to have on your 
side. 





Residence Requirement for Public 
Assistance - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN g 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 
Friday, June 6, 1958 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in® 

Nation of great mobility, like ours, there 


is no place for cruel residency laws 
deny the unfortunate any kind of 
lic assistance 


because they have been 


caught, in their misfortune, away from 
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kee Journal entitled “Relief Law Un- 
fair—It Should Be Amended as to Resi- 
dence,” which appeared ori May 31, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Reuier Law UNraiR—ItT SHOULD Be AMENDED 
AS TO RESIDENCE 

The report on dependent newcomers in 
Milwaukee County, which was prepared by 
the research department of the Community 
Welfare Council, is factual and objective. 
Its well assembled data gives no direct com- 
fort to either the friends or foes of Wiscon- 
sin’s 1957 residence relief law which denies 
more than 20 days of public assistance to 
persons who have lived in Wisconsin less 
than a year. 

The report discloses that 421 newcomer 
families—1,679 individuals—sought financial 
assistance, medical care or care for children 
from public and private agencies. These 
families would represent 1.8 percent of the 
county welfare department’s case load for 
gefieral assistance and aid to dependent 
children—scarcely an overwhelming ratio, 
particularly in view of the fact that new- 
comers lose jobs more rapidly in a recession 
than do established workers. 

The report unfortunately makes no at- 
tempt to assess the “savings” that denial 
of assistance may yield. It merely indicates 
the various factors that previous estimates 
have and have not taken into account. 

But objectivity cannot hide the fact that 
compared to the relief laws of other States 
the Wisconsin law is extremely tough. 

The Wisconsin law and those of 18 other 
States specifically provide for emergency fi- 
nancial help for nonresidents. But only 
Wisconsin imposes a rigid 20 day limitation; 
most of the others have flexible provisions. 

Many States return needy families to 
States where the families have residence and 
are eligible for assistance. But Wisconsin 
law provides for sending a family to another 
State if that State admits that the family 
lived there at any time in the prior 3 years. 
It does not matter whether the family is 
eligible for public help in the other State. 

The most grievous shortcoming of the 
Wisconsin law, however, is this: Wisconsin 
residents who leave the State lose their 
eligibility for relief here before they can 
establish eligibility in another State. In 
fact, a family that leaves with the~intent of 
living elsewhere loses eligibility the moment 
it crosses the State line. If misfortune then 
overtakes the family, it is stateless. 

The gross inequity of this provision is gen- 
erally recognized, and the Republican Party 
at its recent State convention promised a 
change. The opportunity to make good on 
the promise now presents itself. 

Governor Thomson will shortly call a 
special session of the legislature to deal with 
unemployment compensation. Why should 
he not include in his call the correction of 
this provision of the relief law? Considera- 
tion of other changes could then be left to 
the regular session that convenes next 
January. 





Appellate Jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court ' 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 6, 1958 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, occa- 
sionally we are privileged to read edi- 


* 
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. torial comment so pertinent and so clear 

that even the present Lincoln Day 
speechmakers cannot mistake its mean- 
ing 


The editorial I hold in my hand is 
“must” reading, and I highly recom- 
mend it to all Senators. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Denver Post of June 4, 1958] 

LINCOLN VERSUS JENNER ET AL. 

The most ironic aspect of the present fight 

in Congress over the powers of the Supreme 
Court is the fact-that the Senators who now 
want to punish the Court for making de- 
cisions they don’t like were strong advocates, 
only 4 years ago, of putting the Court be- 
yond the reach of possible retaliatory action 
of the kind they are now supporting. 
—The United States Constitution gives the 
Supreme Court power to hear appeals in 
cases ar under the Constitution, Fed- 
eral laws and treaties “with such excep- 
tions and under such regulations as the 
Congress shall make.” 


The idea of giving Congress authority to- 


deprive -any class of litigants of the right to 
appeal constitutional questions to the Su- 
preme Court for final settlement has always 
seemed dangerous, however. As a result, only 
once in 169 years has Congress passed a law 
to deny access to the Court in certain cases. 
That action was later regretted and revoked. 

The danger arises from the fact that if 
there is no final authority such as the Su- 
preme Court to pass on certain constitu- 
tional questions, those questions would be 
decided in a multitude of lower courts, no 
two of which might agree with each other. 

Four years ago the Supreme Court stood 
well with conservative Members of. Congress. 
Chief Justicé Warren had just taken office. 
There had as yet been no decisions on school 
integration, no decisions to the effect that 
constitutional protections extend to all 
Americans—even .those suspected of Com- 
munist sympathies. 

The conservatives remembered when 
Franklin Roosevelt sought to pack the Su- 
preme Court by adding extra justices so 
Senator Butter (Republican, of Maryland), 
introduced a bill for a constitutional amend- 
ment to protect the Court from that kind 
of interference. 

His proposal would have permanently fixed 
the number of Justices at nine. It would 
have repealed the power of Congress to 
limit the appellate jurisdiction of the Court. 

If the BuTLer proposal had stopped there, 
it might have passed both houses of Con- 
gress and gone to the States for ratification. 
However, it contained a couple of punitive 
jokers which were widely resented. 

One, requiring all Supreme Court Justices 
to retire at 75, was designed to get rid of 
New Dealers Black and Frankfurter. An- 
other, aimed at Justice Douglas who was 
suspected of political ambitions, provided a 
member of the Court could not resign to run 
for President or Vice President. 

The Butler amendment, which was sup- 
ported by Senator JENNER (Republican, of 
Indiana), died after passing the Senate. 

This year Senators Butter and JENNER, 
along with EastLanp (Democrat, of Mississip- 
pi), are chief sponsors of a bill te deprive 
the Supreme Court of jurisdiction in certain 
cases, such as cases involving rights to prac- 
tice law. 

Commenting on the bill, Charles S. Rhyne, 
president of the American Bar Association, 
said recently: 

“Disagreement with a judicial decision is 
no more reason to abolish jurisdiction to de- 
cide such a case than disagreement with de- 
cisions of a baseball umpire at home plate 
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is reason to eliminate home plate umpires. 
Without umpires at home plate, a baseball 
game would be confusion compounded.” 

Rhyne contrasted the reactions of the But- 
LER-JENNER-EASTLAND group with the reac- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln when he disagreed 
vigorously with the Supreme Court decision 
in the Dred Scott case. 

“We know the Court * * * has often over- 
ruled its own decisions,” Lincoln said, “and 
we shall‘do what we can to have it overrule 
this. We offer no resistance to it.” 

The difference between Lincoln and the 
advocates of the present Jenner-Butler bill is 
that he didn’t want to tear down the judicial 
system because he happened to disagree with 
particular decisions. 





Pressures Tend To Develop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 26, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by James M. Landis, con- 
cerning the evils inherent in present 
operating procedures of Federal regula- 
tory agencies, is worthy of the atten- 
tion of our colleagues. Mr. Landis’ arti- 
cle appeared in the New York Herald of 
March 16, 1958: 

THE INDEPENDENT COMMISSIONS—PRESSURES 
TEND To DEVELOP 


(By James M. Landis) 


(Few men are better qualified than James 
M. Landis to discuss the evils inherent in 
present operating procedures of Federal regu- 
latory agencies. He has served as a member 
of the Federal Trade Commission, as Chair- 
man of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, and ‘Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. As a former dean of Harvard Law 
School, he is thoroughly versed in adminis- 
trative law. This is the first of several arti- 
cles by Mr. Landis.) 

The public interest has, indeed, been 
aroused by the disclosures that have led 
to the resignation of Commissioner Mack, of 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
and to the revelations of what may be serious 
improprieties on the part of others connected 
with the grant of the license of channel 10 
in Miami to a subsidiary of National Airlines. 
This manifestation of public concern should 
not be allowed to spend itself purely on the 
discovery of irregularities, for irregularities 
such as these will from time to time char- 
acterize government at every level. 

Deeper by far than the revealed weak- 
nesses of a few individuals is the evidence 
that this inquiry may produce with respect 
to the place of the independent commis- 
sions in our governmental structure. Their 
importance these days cannot be exagger- 
ated. They handle issues of great signifi- 
cance. In the field of finance, they determine 
the nature of the trading that takes place 
in our stock exchanges and security markets, 
they control the éxpansion and contraction 
of money and our credit facilities, they de- 
termine to a large degree the extent to which 
aggregations of capital can be accumulated 
to control vast segments of industry. The 
financial stability of our regulated indus- 
tries, from airlines to radio and television, 
from railroads to banks, is their concern and 
in large measure their responsibility. On 
the other side they are commanded by law 
to protect the public against extortionate 
and unreasonable charges for the prime serv- 
ices so essential to our economic well-being. 
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In the field of the development of our natu- 
ral resources, their control is equally exten- 
sive. What airlines may fly into Singapore 
er Cape Town or Kankakee or Oshkosh, what 
private interests may utilize what air fre- 
quencies and under what conditions, which 
ef our navigable waters will be allowed to 
be utilized by private corporation for the 
development of power—these are only a few 
of the questions posed day after day to these 
agencies. 

The independence of these commissions 
thus becomes a major consideration. Their 
decisions can easily involve millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of opportunity to the individuals 
involved. Nor are these decisions easy to 
make. The criteria for determining whether 
one applicant or another should receive a 
particular air-wave frequency or a new air 
route, or even whether the stock exchange 
margin requirements should be moved from 
50 percent to 75 percent, are inherently very 
dim. Law is generally absent in such a field, 
and precedents are not controlling. True, 
the public interest is admittedly the guiding 
consideration, but it is difficult to pick out 
the public interest with any real degree of 
certainty. 

Independence is thus a paramount issue. 
But the Congress from the beginning has 
been disinclined to grant any true inde- 
pendence. Commissioners have short ten- 
ures, 5 to 7 years being the average. Many 
of them are required to possess a particular 
political faith. Judges, on the other hand, 
have life tenure in the Federal Government, 
Rarely are their political affiliations ex- 
amined by the body responsible for their 
confirmation and never is there a require- 
ment that they must be adherents to a par- 
ticular political faith. 

Despite these facts the independence of 
our more important commissions has been 
fairly effectively preserved until the last dec- 
ade. It is not too easy to pin point the 
reasons for their deterioration. Some of it 
is clearly attributable to the materialism 
and cynicism that almost always accompa- 
nies a postwar era. Much of it seems due to 
the fact that our iast two Presidents, re- 
gardless of what other virtues they possess, 
seem to have had no genuine feeling for the 
buildup of our civil service. Appointments 
too frequently sprang from fairly petty po- 
litical considerations. “Lame ducks” have 
found an increasing resting place on the 
commission level. And at the operative lev- 
els of our commissions, those attractions 
that formerly enticed our best young talent 
to work for the Government seem to have 
paled. 

In such an atmosphere pressures tend to 
develop. Their source is threefold—the 
Executive, the Congress, and the regulated 
industries or the applicants for favored posi- 
tions. Few important industries today, sub- 
ject to Commission regulation, fail to main- 
tain a Washington representative or a Wash- 
ington staff. Besides the function under- 
taken by these representatives of presenting 
problems to the various agencies and keep- 
ing abreast of their work, they tend fre- 
quently to pursue the Dale Carnegie prin- 
ciple of how to make friends and influence 
people. The commissioners and their stafis 
are human and inevitably respond to cour- 
tesy and kindness. The public, on the other 
hand, is an unseen multitude, rarely ade- 
quately represented and* almost never ap- 
preciating the sweat that sincere service in 
their interest entails. The public has no 
friendly dinners, not even luncheons, and, 
indeed, little knowledge of or patience with 
the intricacies of the very problems that 
the public interest can pose. 

An exaémination of these pressures and an 
understanding of them is essetnial if one 
would reduce them. Such an examination 
would not necessarily reveal lurid details of 
secret loans, of vacations in luxurious hotels; 
indeed, it would be unlikely that much in the 
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way of venality would be exposed. The Fed- 
eral service still draws men to it of high 
ideals and a keen desire to serve the larger 
interest. But to maintain an immunity 
from pressure requires the construction of 
institutional barriers against such pressures, 
for it must always be remembered that Gov- 
ernment under our democratic system must 
be so devised that it can be run effectively by 
the reasonably average man and not be made 
to depend upon the man of genius. 

It is idle to think of doing away with our 
independent commissions or substituting for 
them courts accustomed only to the adver- 
sary methods of litigation. The complexity 
of modern life requires them. The safety 
of our bank deposits, the price of transporta- 
tion, freedom from the extortionate tenden- 
cies of monopolies, the conservation of our 
natural resources, and literally a thousand 
and one features of modern life that pass 
unnoticed because they have become so com- 
pletely accepted, depend upon the work of 
these and similar administrative agencies. 

In the past three decades much attention 
has been given to the development of admin- 
istrative law. As a concept, said only at the 
turn of the century to be wholly foreign to 
Anglo-American law, it is in the process not 
only of systematization but of rapid expan- 
sion. But little has been done to date to ex- 
amine the necessity for the independence of 
these agencies in the sense that the men 
who man them should be guarded and im- 
munized against the pressures that tend to 
surround them. An exploration of these 
pressures is thus more than overdue.. For 
if independence on the part of commissions 
and boards exercising such permeating in- 
fluences is to be preserved, the conditions 
under which independence can thrive and 
the conditions that destroy it must become 
known. 





The Late Samuel Cardinal Stritch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5,1958 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
pay tribute to an outstanding American 
and churchman, the late Samuel Card- 
inal Stritch, whose passing will be 
mourned by Americans of all religious 
faith. In March of this year Pope Pius 
XII,.in recognition of his outstanding 
abilities and his lifelong record of dis- 
tinguished service to his church, called 
Cardinal Stritch to Rome to serve as 
proprefect of the congregation of the 
propagation of the faith, 1 of.12 de- 
partments in the central administrative 
organization of the Roman Catholic 
Church. At the same time he became a 


appointment, Cardinal Stritch became 
the second non-Italian to serve in such 
a capacity and the first American to be 
so honored. ° 

When one considers the career of 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch it is not sur- 
0 rg a Fhe Ml cg ye 





10 years old, from high school at 14, and 
receiving his bachelor of arts degree at 
the age of 16. Following receipt of the 
latter degree he went to Rome where 
because of his unusual promise and ree. 
ord of achievement he was ordained asa 
priest by special dispensation more than 
a year before he reached the canonical] 
age of 24. 

When at 34 Samuel Stritch became 
bishop of Toledo, Ohio, he was the 
youngest member of the hierarchy of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States. Nine years later he became arch. 
bishop of Milwaukee and 9 years after 
that, following the death of George Car- 
dinal Mundelein in 1936, he became arch- 
bishop of the archdiocese of Chicago, the 
largest archdiocese in the world. In 1946 
he was made a cardinal. 

Throughout his career, his leadership 
and guidance contributed significantly 
to the spiritual welfare of millions of 
Americans. His constant concern for 
the unfortunate and his many efforts to 
alleviate suffering are reflected in his 
becoming known as the “bishop of- the 
poor” and the “cardinal of charity.” 
Admired, respected, heeded, and beloved . 
by Americans of all religious faiths he 
exercised an influence which far tran- 
scended the boundaries of his archdio- 
cese. 

Forthright, outspoken, and courageous 
at times when others might have elected 
to have remained silent Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch did not hesitate to express his 
impatience with, and disdain for tyranny 
in all its manifestations, racial discrim- 
ination, and neglect of minorities and the 
underprivileged, and the increased em- 
eg on the materialistic in everyday 

e. 

Renowned as a brilliant scholar, a great - 
humanitarian, an effective administrator 
with a marked capacity for leadership, 
and an humble servant of God, Samuel 
Cardinal Stritch will live forever in the 
memory of those whose lives were made 
better as a result of his activities. 





Rabbi’s Tribute to Cardinal Stritch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 





Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
“my colleagues will remember 3 


Morris Teller, who was the 
Chaplain of the House for a day and 
endeared himself to the membership. 1 


tribute 
a letter by Dr. Teller 





Chicago Sun-Times of June 3, 1958, 8 — 
follows: ei 
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at Soldier Field. Cardinal Stritch at 
that time archbishop, sat on the platform. 
Alongside of him sat Dr. Preston Bradley 
and I. Each of us had been invited to 
offer a prayer as & representative of his faith 
at the celebration of I Am en American Day. 
Although we differed denominationally, 
there was 2 common denominator that united 
us. It was Our faith in a Supreme Being, 
our belief in the objective of religion to 
help man become as godly as a human can 
pecome, our devotion to America and to its 
ideals, and our love of humanity. As we 
talked I realized the impact of the Psalmist 
(133: 1). “How good and how pleasant it is 
when brothers dwell in unity.” 

We were three men of divergent views in 
theology but we sat together in brotherli- 
ness as children of our Heavenly Father and 
as fellow Americans. “The pious and 
righteous of all faiths and nationalities have 
a share in the world to come,” is a Talmudic 
statement. Cardinal Stritch was in that 


category. 






Rabbi Morris TELLER, D. D. 


TL 


An Editor Explores a Farm and Learns 
About the Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 6, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, an 
editorial in the May 28, 1958, issue of 
the Pendleton East Oregonian, of Pen- 
dleton, Oreg., is of particular interest at 
this time in view of the extensive hear- 
ings now being conducted by the Senate 
Agriculture Committee on a long-range 


_. farm program. 


- agriculture. 


The editorial refers ta a statement 
made by the distinguished chairman 
(Mr. ELLENDER] of the committee, earlier 

this year, when he emphasized the need 

for overhauling the whole program for 
The editor appropriately 
keys his editorial to that theme and it 
is simply entitled ‘““The Program Must Be 
Overhauled.” 

The editor, Mr. J. W. Forrester, Jr., 
was stimulated to write this editorial 
after a visit to the farm of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Lorenzen, in Umatilla County, 
Oreg. I might say, Mr. President, that 
it also has been my privilege to visit the 
efficient Lorenzen farm, and, if my mem- 
ory is correct, I believe the chairman 
visited this same fine farm in the fall 
of 1955, when he conducted hearings in 
Pendleton on problems important to that 
area. . 


Because of its pertinence at this time, 
I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 


torial be printed in the Appendex of the 
Recorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 


Was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


THe Procram Must Be OVERHAULED . 


The chairman of the Senate committee on 
Agriculture, Senator ALLEN J, ELLENDER, 
Said early this year that there was an obvious 
need for a complete overhauling of the Fed- 
éral program for agriculture. He said it 
must not be done hastily and that he would 

~ Ppose any piecemeal correctives. 
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After a visit last week to a Umatilla 
County farm we are more firmly convinced 
than before that Senator ELLENpDER is right. 
And we are as firmly convinced that before 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture can un- 
dertake this task its members must back off 
a distance sufficient to permit them to get a 
clear look’At what they want to do for agri- 
culture and why they want to do it. 

The farm we visited was that of Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Lorenzen. No better example 
can be found in Umatilla County of actual 
practice of the concept that a farmer is a 
steward of his land, that he must do all pos- 
sible to improve the land for future genera- 
tions. . 

Some of the Lorenzen land has been made 
available to the State game commission for 
the planting of trees which will provide cover 
and food for birds. A large part of the land 
has been put into the soil conservation re- 
serve. And a part in summer fallow has 
been given trashy fallow treatment in order 
to reduce wind erosion in an area that not 
sO Many years ago was in the heart of the 
country’s worst “blow” area. 

Mr. Lorenzen did not put his acres into soil 
conservation reserve because it was profitable 
to do so. He placed it there because he be- 
lieved that the planting of grasses and high 
nitrogen-producing alfalfa would make the 
soil richer in future years. 

It wasn’t for financial return this year or 
next year that he did it. The Federal Gov- 
ernment discourages that. Federal pay- 
ments per acre on land in the soil conserva- 
tion reserve were ridiculously low in the be- 
ginning and have been reduced since. 

It is this situation (certainly there are 
others) which points up, we believe, the 
necessity that Senator ELLENDER’s committee 
take a long look at what it has been doing 
and what it may do in the future. 

The soil conservation reserve program was 
conceived with the intent that more land be 
brought into a process of enrichment and at 
the same time that more land be taken out of 
the production of basic crops that were in 
surplus. The pupose of the program is good. 
But it isn’t working in practice. Why? Be- 
cause the people who write the program for 
agriculture have feared that they would be 
criticized for paying the big landowner too 
much for taking his land out of production. 

We will not argue that they would not 
have been criticized. But we will argue that 
they have a program that simply will not 
work because it lacks the incentive,in the 
right place to make it work. The big land- 
owner is the man who is producing too much 
wheat. It isn’t the little fellow. The small 
owner doesn’t have enough land to create an 
overproduction problem. And he hasn’t 
enough that he can afford to place any of it 
in. the soil conservation reserve. So, it’s the 
big fellow who must be encouraged to get 
land out of production. But the Senate com- 
mittee on Agriculture feared that it would 
create a situation that would benefit the big 
landowner only and thereby open the door to 
the public’s wrath. So it did something 
that its members should have known would 
not succeed. The premise on which the 
program was built was sound but the con- 
cept by which it was implemented doomed 
it to failure. 

Yes, Senator ELLENDER’s committee should 
overhaul the Federal program for agricul- 
ture; it should determine the needs of the 
Nation and of agriculture and from that 
beginning it should write a program that will 
absolutely answer those needs, 





- CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the Concrressionat Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also aecepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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Commencement Address by Adlai E. Ste- 
yenson at Michigan State University 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, last night Adlai E. Stevenson de- 
livered at Michigan State University, 
a commencement address which I think 
requires careful thought by all who are 
concerned over the position of America 
inthe world. 
' Mr, Stevenson offered something 
which unfortunately is all too rare these 
days—challenging ideas. We must have 
challenging ideas and we must be pre- 
pared to step out in new directions if we 
are to keep and maintain our Nation’s 
strength. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Stevenson’s speech be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHN- 
son] has asked that there be printed in 
the Recorp the commencement address 
delivered last Saturday by the Honorable 
Adlai E. Stevenson at Michigan State 
University. His remarks deserve wide- 
spread and urgent attention, and I had 
intended to ask that they be printed in 
the REcorp. ; 

In his usual forthright and incisive 
way Governor Stevenson outlined a 
broad program to meet what he calls the 
creeping crisis of the free world econ- 
omy. As a major step toward. resolving 
the world crisis and meeting the new 
Soviet economic challenge, Mr. Steven- 
Son proposed that a committee of ex- 
perts be set up comparable to the group 
that laid the groundwork for the Mar- 
shall plan in 1947. This committee of 
experts would help to prepare joint 
measures for sustained economic growth, 
for lower tariffs, for long-term economic 
aid and investment, and for increased 
World trade and currency convertibility, 

Mr. President, this address by Gover- 
nor Stevenson is constructive and imagi- 
native. I join with the majority leader, 

tor JoHNson, in commendation of 
comet markable address and sound pro- 

There being no objection, the speec 
Was ordered to be ate in the enone 
as follows: ; 
[From the New York Times of June 9, 1958] 
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I once heard it said that a commencement 
speech should be aimed halfway between 
student and faculty, thereby assuring, I as- 
sume, a perfect miss. Whether the aim is 
poor or whatever the reason, after long ex- 
perience with commencement orations I have 
concluded that they don’t—or at least mine 
don’t—communicate much of enduring 
value at this watershed in your lives when 
you pass from the brief interval of academic 
education to the long interval of education 
by action and experience. 

I said to the students at Princeton once 
upon a time that “the laws, the aphorisms, 
the generalizations, the universal truths, the 
parables and the old saws—all of the ob- 
servations about life which can be com- 
municated handily in ready verbal, pack- 
ages—are as well known to a man at 20 
who has been attentive as to a man at 50. 

“What he knows at 50 that he did not 
know at 20 boils down to something like 
this: the knowledge he has acquired with 
age is not the knowledge of formulas, or 
forms of words, but of people, places, ac- 
tions—a knowledge not gained by words but 
by touch, sight, sound, victories, failures, 
sleeplessness, devotion, love—the human ex- 
periences and emotions of this earth; and 
perhaps, too, a little faith and a little rev- 
erence for the things you canriot see.” 

My feeling of inadequacy on these occa- 
sions brings to mind Samuel Butler’s re- 
mark when he was once asked to talk about 
how to make the most out of life. I thnk 
his reply was: “I don’t even know how to 
make the most out of the next 15 minutes.” 
And I feel that way about the next 20 min- 
utes. 

ROLE OF THE EDUCATED 


But, happily, your merciful president has 
not asked me to enlighten and inspire you 
with profound philosophy and luminous 


wisdom, but to talk a little about the role 


of educated Americans and the desirability 
of knowing more and more about the peo- 
ples and problems of other lands—the peo- 
ple in the other houses of this little village 
we call the world, if I can put it that way. 

And so I will, because to know more— 
I was about to say “something”—about the 
world has become a condition of survival. 
By survival I don’t mean only from violent 
death, but rather from the slow, lingering 
extinction of all we Americans are and 
mean.as a people. In this age of seething 
revolution—political, scientific and ideologi- 
cal—the race is to the swift and wise and 
ready, and we must look to those who have 
enjoyed the privilege of some education to 
be swift and wise and ready. You won’t 
find it easy to lift your eyes from the Office 
where you work and the home where you 
live, long enough to see and fathom what 
is going on around you. And, unhappily, 
you can’t find out readly from the news 
reports in most of our newspapers, or from 
our capsule magazines, or, I regret to Say, 
even from the leaders of ouf public life who 
too often like votes better than the truth. 


You will have to work at the business of 
understanding the world beyond your ddor- 
step or your factory gate. You will have 
no more important work to Go. And you 
will-have no harder work to do either, than 


keeping out of the iron clutches of conform- - 


ity to the thinking, the prejudices and so- 
cial attitudes of the group in which you 
live and work. You will find that the truth 
is often unpopular and the contest between 


agreeable fancy and disagreeable fact is 
unequal. For, in the vernacular, we Ameri- 
cans are suckers for good news. 


OPEN SEASON FOR ADJECTIVES 


We all know that ours is a perilous period, 
a time of testing, that the old order is 
changing, that the sky is overcast and visi- 
bility low. And, in this open season for 
adjectives and for seniors, on a hundred 
campuses solemn gentlemen, like myself, are 
reminding the captive graduates how fortu- 
mate they are to have an education, and 
goading, urging, imploring them to accept 
the great chatlenge and remake the future— 
with faith in democracy, humanity, and 
God. 

I hope I don’t sound either irreverent 
or uncouth if I ask how these abstract pow- 
ers manifest themselves, how these wonders 
are to be wrought. Socrates’ answer was 
brains. And I don’t think it has been super- 
seded. But how do you put that idea over 
to the typical American! For generations 
he has been indoctrinated with heresies— 
that you can get something for nothing, 
that peace and security should be in the 
bargain basement, that technology is sci- 
ence, that skill is reason, that a politician 
is a statesman, and that the best proof of 
intelligence is meeting a payroll. 

That is where you come in. You have 
not been indoctrinated yet. Because stu- 
pidity is common you don’t have to be 
stupid too. You can use the brains God 
gave you and that this university taught 
you how to use. 

We often hear it said that we are the 
leaders of the free world, the saviors of West- 
ern culture and tradition. And so we are 
and so we must be, because we are the 
strongest, richest, biggest—and also have the 
most to lose. 

UNITED STATES CANNOT BOAST 


But looking at the condition of the free 
world we must have been leading we cannot 
boast about our leadership. Suez, sputnik, 
Indonesia, the anti-American outbursts, and 
new the torment of Prance, are only more re- 
cent milestones on the path to disaster. In 
each there echoes of the Communist strug- 
gle, but in each there are symptoms of much 
more—of the frailties of our alliance, of Rus- 
sia’s great achievements, of rising economic 
unrest, of the nationalist revolution that is 
sweeping the world, and of the widespread 
dislike and distrust of the United States. 

I could go on, and also suggest why the 
structure of the free world has deteriorated 
so badly in the past few years, but it just 
might sound political—something I always 
avoid. The point is that the Western World 
has never been so weak politically, and the 
urgency of the need for statesmanship, 
imagination and leadership bold enough to 
face the stern realities has never been more 
apparent. ; 

And, speaking of statesmanship and reali- 
ties, let me say a word about France, our 
oldest ally and ‘the center of our defense 
structure in Europe, which faces the deli- 
cate and dangerous task of reforming its 
constitution and restoring strength and sta- 
bility in the next 6 months. 

WE CAN HELP FRANCE 

In that interval France can founder on 
the economic rocks, We can help to pre- 
vent that. And we can also help France 
work out a sensible economic improvement 
scheme for North Africa—for Morocco, Tu- 
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nisia and’ Algeria—and thereby advance or- 
der, progress and peace in an area so vital 
to our security and so vulnerable to Arab 
nationalism and Communist influence. 

What we want is a cooperative alliance and 
I hope what we—our Government and our 
people—will give is cooperation, help and 
hope to tormented France in this crisis, which 
is also a crisis fur all free democratic gov- 
ernment. 

There are, broadly speaking, two views 
about how to deal with our unprecedented 
political weakness and the crisis of the West. 
One is that the policy of military contain- 
ment is succeeding. It assumes that if we 
can keep up the pressure long enough, the 
Soviet Union will be beset by internal trou- 
bles and tensions and in time will change 
into something we can get along with. This 
is our present policy. It was inherited from 
the days of Soviet nuclear, economic and 
scientific inferiority. 

The other view is that military contain- 
ment has failed, that what is needed is 
political initiative, new ideas and a change 
of emphasis from military strength to eco- 
nomic development. 

For my part, I think we will need both— 
bolder political and economic initiatives, 
and also a sustained defense effort—if we 
are going to arrest the decay of our strength 
and unity and purpose. I am afraid it will 
require more effort, much more effort, and 
expense, more self-discipline, more restraint 
by business, labor and all of us. We shall 
have to push and pull our allies along with 
us. And we shall have to face the distaste- 
ful fact that there is something more im- 
portant than comfortable family life, a split- 
level ranch house, Social Security, and three 
cars in the garage. 

Unless we put first things first; unless 
we take the measure of our challenge and 
our shortcomings; unless we push through 
the fog of complacency and self-deceit that 
still engulfs us, our troubles will compound 
and our perils increase. 


WARNING ON SELF-DECEIT 


I can illustrate what I mean by self-deceit. 
This week I was reminded by a magazine 
article that two years ago, having in mind 
the coming Soviet economic challenge, I 
said that the rapid growth of the Soviet 
economy was “probably a more important 
fact than the development of Soviet mili- 
tary power’; to which a very exalted official 
of our Government indignantly replied that 
“such statements of praise for the Soviet 
economy do the cause of the free world 
great damage.” 

I wish I thought such nonsense and de- 
ception from high places was over, because, 
as @ prominent columnist wrote this week, 
“the great measures that are now needed 
cannot even be considered until the country 
is firmly and fully undeceived.”’ 

So the beginning of wisdom about the 
world is to face the facts. And then we 
must do something about them. 

In that regard 1 will presume to suggest 
a couple of things we might do. 

The first is economic and is brought to 
my mind by the fact that this is the tenth 
anniversary of the commencement of the 
Marshall plan. By that vision, by that fore- 
thought, and by that vast joint economic 
effort under American leadership, Europe 
was saved from a deadly crisis. 

I think we are confronted toaay with a new 
crisis, a creeping crisis, not as dramatic but 
maybu more serious and more far reaching. 

We are witnessing, I believe, the last stages 
of the old, world-wide, self-regulating, in- 
ternational trading and investment system 
which we in America have largely taken for 
granted. At the same time, as it recedes, 
‘we see, expanding, eager to take its place, 
the new Communist techniques of grants, 
gifts, loans, trade, aid, barter, technical as- 
sistance, raw materials at cost, or plain 
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dumping, all bent to a single political pur- 
pose—the reinforcement of Communist 
power. 

NEED FOR SECURE TRADE 


And, to give this crisis its full dimensions, 
it is occurring just at a time when America’s 
need for secure trade abroad and for steady 
access to foreign materials is growing,in pro- 
portion to our soaring population and dimin- 
ishing resources. Moreover, the change 
comes at a time when the emerging peoples 
of Asia, Africa, the Middle East, and South 
America are demanding with more urgency 
than ever before a larger sNare in the world’s 
wealth. Back in 1953 I called this mood 
the revolution of rising expectations. Today 
I would add the “revolution of frustrated 
hope.” 

Yet in spite of two World Wars and the 
almost. total disappearance of the old con- 
ditions, we still tend to react to problems 
raised by trade or foreign investment or bal- 
ance of payment difficulties as though the 
old 19th century conditions still prevailed. 

The three main elements of 19th century 
stability were low tariffs, international lend- 
ing, and adequate trading reserves. 

But today tariffs are up, trading reserves 
are down, and only international investment 
bears any resemblance to the past, thanks 
to large investments and spending by Britain 
and France in their overseas territories, and 
to the United States huge postwar export of 
dollars in foreign aid and lending which has 
been the basic element in the expansion and 
prosperity of the free world. 


FORTY PERCENT TRADE IN STERLING 


Forty percent of total world trade is con- 
ducted in sterling and balanced on funds 
about equivalent to those. of the Ford Foun-~ 
dation. This is a remarkable achievement, 
but it is also desperately precarious. And 
the time is fast approaching when Britain’s 
days of massive lending and maintenance of 
world trade must give way to building up re- 
serves and higher investment in Britain’s 
own resources. We must at least foresee the 
possibility that France will make a. similar 
policy reversal. Germany has chosen to use 
its massive American aid and great national 
effort to rebuild itself and its reserves. In 
the United States the pressure for higher 
tariffs and reduced foreign lending bear little 
relation to our position as the world’s great- 
est creditor. And our programs have a tem- 
porary, provisional character, following the 
rhythm not of need but of Communist pres- 
sure and the congressional fever chart. 

The fact is that the free trading system 
which we desire to live by, and which for 
others is a condition of survival, cannot 
function unless steadily and consistently we 
take up the creditor role which our predeces- 
sors in Europe are putting down. Andglet 
us not forget that just as the American 
effort has become overshadowed by recession 
and doubt, the Russians are advancing. 
They offer Europe expanded trade; they 
tempt the fringe countries with long-term, 
low-interest loans. And Russian-Chinese 
production is expanding; each year there is 
more on which to draw, more capital to offer, 
more goods to exchange. 


OLD SYSTEM TOTTERING 


Not only is the old system tottering but a 
new, brash, agressive, and powerful competi- 
tor is thusting his way in to complete the 
overturn and to set up his own controlled, 
guided, and totally political system.in its 
piace. . 

In this atmosphere of growing crisis, I 
suggest to you, with the utmost urgency, 
that we cannot permit the present policy of 
arift and confusion to persist indefinitely. 
The free nations must be rallied to consider 
, expand- 
ing, free world trading system, and each must 
accept full responsibility for the policies 
that are worked out. 


‘wisely! 


its readiness for such a stocktaking. 

I believe we should propose that a com. 
mittee of expefts be set up comiparable to 
the group which laid the groundwork for 
the Marshall plan in 1947. It should be 
their responsibility to prepare an ageniia for 
the regeneration of the free world economy 
upon which the nations can agree and act 
joint measures to secure sustained 
joint negotiations for a low tariff or free 
trade area, joint undertaking of a long-term 
aid and investment program, and jotht 
agreement on adequate working capital for 
world trade and convertibility. \ 

Such an agenda for the free world would 
not only meet the main strains and crises 
of today, it would go far to revive the condi- 
tions under which the old, unfettered, ex. 
pansive system of free-international trade 
once worked. 

Today, make no mistake about it, the 
drift is all the other way—toward 
production, higher trade barriers, commerce 
starved for working capital, falling invest- 
ment, economic frustration, and trouble in 
the underdeveloped areas. 

As in 1947, it is to our energy, intelligence, 
and foresight that we must look if this drift 
is to be reversed. We must start t 
seriously of the new system which must take 
the place of the old. Let us heed the por- 
tents and do so now. For once let us do 
something before we have to. 

The other suggestions I would like to 
make are political. 

The International Geophysical Year has 
been a great success and brought forth much 
of value and scientific cooperation. Why 
don’t we now propose an International Med- 
ical Research and Health Year as another 
way for the world to cooperate for survival 
instead of destruction? Certainly collabo- 
ration and exchanging research and re- 
sources in the field of medicine and health 
would be merciful to the human race— 
which is something we all have in com- 
mon—and.could further reduce tensions and 
mistrust. 

And mistrust is the root of evik in the 
world—which brings me to the other sug- 
gestion I want to make toward a peaceful 
world, 

Nobody trusts anybody; this is the heart 
of the trouble. The more we search for @ 
new kind of security in law to replace the old 
security of weapons which are. becoming un- 
usable, the more clearly we see that this 
factor of trust is the foundation stone of the 
new edifice of peace. 

e have a kind of peace today. But it is 
built not on ‘security but on the worst 
conceivable insecurity. The nuclear powers 
can destroy or maim one another and all the 
innocent bystanders. And as nuclear 
weapons become more dispersed, the insta- 
bility of this balance of terror increases. 
But the nuclear statelmate has bo us & 
little time to work on the new sec 
has to take the place of the old security of 
weapons. 


os 


STEP TO DISARMAMENT 


How can we extend this time and 
One way is to take a small 

toward disarmament. Then a second 
can be planned, and then a third, and 
the while confidence accumula the be: 
lief that men have in one another and in 
law and justice. Inspection and 
can reinforce this confidence, but they are 
not substitutes for it. Mutual se urity 
guarantees can strengthen it, but without 
trust they too, are not enough. 

Because even the testing of nuclear 
weapons, let alone their use, is 
ble with human welfare, I have for 
years that we take the initiative toward a” 
agreement to end such tests as & first step. 
Now Russia has taken the lead, and there 
is*reason to hope that we can reach & rea 
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I believe that America should now declare. 
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sonable agreement on methods of inspection 
st violation. 


This small step would be historic, it would - 


the disarmament deadlock, it would 
establish for the first time the principle 
of inspection on each other’s soil; it might 
arrest the spread of nuclear weapons. And, 
most of all, it could start building the 
stockpile of confidence without which prog- 
ress toward major agreement is impossible. 

TWO-POWER EQUALITY 


Another way to create confidence, as Ray- 
mond Swing has suggested, might be for us, 
the-West, to accept the principle of Soviet 
equality in power. I don’t see how we 
could agree to a political status quo which 
would mean rigid spheres of influence. But 
it seems to me that both sides, seeing that 
the approximate equality of power is what 
is keeping the peace, might agree to pre- 
serve that equality. If both sides are con- 
tent with power equality, then to reduce 
forces and limit nuclear weapons become 
matters of arithmetic and enforcement, not 
of prestige and political influence in the 
world. 

Such a proposal conflicts with present 
policy, I know. But present policy has hard- 
ly produced spectacular results. And, cer- 
tainly, equality is closer to reality than the 
concept that the Soviet Union is backward 
economically and technically and that it is 
sure to collapse from internal defects. 
Moreover, the sputniks have blasted any 
complacent notion that we are immune: to 
retaliation and they aren’t. ' 

I know, too, that this suggestion has many 
hazards. We could not, for example, ad- 
vance proposals at the summit that would 
increase our relative power; neither could 
they, which would be quite a change from 
their cynical attempts in the past to get 
and not to give. And I am not suggesting 
that we can or should do away with com- 
petition in science, education and economic 
development. All I am saying is that 
rivalry can no longer be decided in battle. 
If we are not rivals for military superiority 
our other rivalries are safe, and civilization 
is safe. \ 

TO BREAK THE DEADLOCK 

Surely the present nuclear stalemate, this 
balance of terror, cannot be a permanent 
security system. New steps are necessary 
to break the deadlock. I have suggested 


-Some for your consideration. 


And surely, with the old system deteri- 
orating, it is not beyond the genius of the 
great democracies to devise new: and ade- 
quate underpinnings for tradé and economic 
expansion, when not only our prosperity but 
our security depend upon it. I have made 
some suggestions for your consideration in 
that direction. 

I hope you will think on the mighty 
problems of your time. 

In St. Luke it is written: “Ye can discern 
the face of the sky and of the earth; but 
how is it that ye do not discern this time?” 

You must discern this time, for your own 
sake, and for your country’s sake. 

You have had the advantage of education; 
it is, therefore, your right and privilege to 
Sustain the sovereignty of intelligence and 
imagination against the assaults of stupidity 
and vulgarity. I hope you can do it with 
gentleness and humility, with tolerance and 
good humor. 
gary. after this solemn fare, let me say 

t the wisest thing I have heard lately 
was James Thurber’s remark that every- 
body is getting too grim these days. 
cheer; it's's wonderfur eo ae 

, on 
alive.” I envy » exciting time to be 


you. And I hope ever 
have a dull moment. ibamied 
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Commencement Address by Hon. John 
Sherman Cooper, of Kentucky, at How- 
ard University 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


2 OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the remarks of Senator JoHN SHERMAN 
Cooper at the commencement exercises 
at Howard University on June 6, 1958. 

In this address the Senator from 
Kentucky points out parallels between 
the international issues of colonialism 
and racism and that of discrimination 
in the United States. His message to 

“the Howard University graduates merits 
thoughtful consideration by us all. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 
AT THE COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF 
Howarp UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
JUNE 6, 1958 
In thinking about what might be appro- 

priate for this occasion, I find my guide in 
the feeling that lies, I am sure, in your 
hearts. It is, I know, a feeling of pride in 
the various achievements—by students, par- 
ents, and teachers alike—which receive their 
recognition in this graduation ceremony. 
It is a feeling of hope for the future—of 
looking forward to the part each of you_may 
play in events to come. It is also a feeling 
of sadness that a stage of life has passed, 
that farewells must be made to. familiar 
things, and that the ground must now be 
cleared for new adventures whose outlines 
are not yet clear. 

I am sure that what I shall say today has 
been said many times. But I place my reli- 
ance on one thing. It is the hope that the 
poignancy of the hour itself may give new 
meaning to old themes and values of which 
f shall speak. 

Young women and young men have al- 
ways stood where you stand today. The 
transition from the role of student to that 
of full participation in life has been, in all 
times, difficult. And certainly, the time and 
circumstances of our day do not make it 
easier for you. 

For ours is a day of both external and 
internal ~tanger—dangers which at times 
will cause doubts afd questionings about 
the validity of your education, and the basis 
of life itself. It may seem at times that 
forces beyond your control, shape your 
lives—threats of war, the pace of scientific 
development, and the failure of our Nation 
to match the pace of science with full social 
justice for all its people. 

These forces may intrude on your plans 
for a career, and for the enlargement of life 
itself. Worse, they could induce a will to 
live from day to day, without. purpose, since 
the future seems uncertain. 

I do not believe this graduating class will 
succumb to any defeatist attitude.” I would 
have it remember that the greatest badge of 
courage goes to those who are aware of 
danger, but who nevertheless affirm the 
continuity of life and experience in the 

midst of danger. - 
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The common lot of the human race to 
which you must bring your education, your 
culture and character, your enthusiasm, has 
the form of a paradox. 

On the one side a radical new technology 
and scientific advancemen’ is on the march 
everywhere, with the promise of lifting from 
mankind the oppressive weight of poverty 
and disease. On the other side, that same 
technology has created weapons of violence 
with no apparent limit to their range of 
destructiveness. 

We know that, for all practical purposes, 
the United States and the Soviet Union pos- 
sess the means to destroy each other. This 
condition of nuclear danger and deterrence 
has become a central fact with which we 
must live. 

The continuing peril of war stands <n op- 
position to what we, as Americans, had hoped 
would come into being after every war. The 
deep longing of our people is for peace and 
freedom. We have believed that the con- 
duct of nations must be based upon recog- 
nized world standards, derived from ethical 
principles, if there is to be peace and justice 
for the peoples of the world. 

What we believe many millions of men 
and women in the world also believe. Yet 
the external diffieulty ef our time is that the 
world standards we affirms, the leaders of 
the world under Oemmunist control reject. 
The world impasse avises from a difference in 
ethical values, and im the choice of stand- 
ards, and so the danger that confronts us 
on the Mternational scene will likely con- 
tinue to confront us for many years. 

As long as tis danger continues, and as 
the character of war becomes more destruc- 
tive and horrendous, the responsibility of 
the United States for finding means of keep- 
ing the peace—with justice—and of ad- 
vancing the cause of freedom, becomes more 
compelling. 

These tasks are not the tasks of our Gov- 
ernment alone; they are your tasks—my 
tasks—a constant challenge to the respon- 
sibility of the American people. 

Our first duty is to maintain military 
strength essential to protect our Nation and 
to prevent aggression. I have no doubt that 
we will meet this responsibility. 

But even when we have done this, our 
basic disagreements with the Soviet Union— 
which are disagreements about the. nature 
of freedom—will remain unsolved. Our pur- 
poses are a just solution of these differ- 
ences—true disarmament and a world of sov- 
ereign and free nations—dominated neither 
by the Soviet Union, the United States, nor 
any other nation. 

Standing alone, we have little capacity to 
affect the belHefs or the action of the Soviet 
leaders. Therefore it seems to me that in 
the long run the task of the United States 
is to do its full part, to hold free and demo- 
cratic countries together. And certainly a 
part of this task is to assist the developing 
and free countries of the world—in Asia, 
Africa, the Middle East, and, yes, Latin Amer- 
ica, who comprise one-third of the popula- 
tion of the world. 

We must be aware of the fact that both 
the United States and the Soviet Union are 
attempting to alter the balance of world 
power, and certainly it is the intention of 
the United States, without resort to force. 
The ability of the majority of the world’s 
people to remain free and independent, and 
to be able to exert their influence for dis- 
armament, for a just solution of the world's 
problems, and for democratic values, will 
affect our own security for years, and the fate 
of freedom in the world. 

We have been obsessed at times since 
World War If with the counterdrive of com- 
munism, which has been relentless against 
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individual freedom and subversive of the 
sovereignty of independent nations. There 
have been times, in fact, when we have 
seemed to fear that this countermovement 


might destroy the very spirit, the freedom-__ 


loving instinct of man. Yet we have seen 
in Poland, Hungary, and other dominated 
countries, a people willing to challenge 
cruelty end coercion, and the denial of 
thought and expression. And one of the most 
significant movements of all history has been 
the powerful drive for independence which 
has swept across Asia, Africa, and the Middle 
East since World War II. 

We cannot assume, however, that this trend 
will continue, or that aH of these countries 
will maintain their independence. Unfor- 
tunately, freedom is not inevitable, -or its 
spirit uniformly irresistible. President Eisen- 
hower, in a recent address, recalled the wise 
observation of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
“The irresistible,” he said, “comes to pass 
through effort.” 

I would like to address myself for a few 
moments to a problem involving our rela- 
tions, and our ability to influence demo- 
cratically the newly independent and devel- 
oping countries of the world. It is a prob- 
lem inextricably bound with the issue of 
freedom in the United States. 

It is a happy fact that the great number 
of the countries which have broken the ties 
of colonialism or tyranny, have chosen the 
institutions of Western democracy. Yet, the 
primary fact of political life in these coun- 
tries is the compulsion for ecomemic ad- 
vancement and equality in the world. Man 
does not live by bread alone we say. We 
believe deeply and rightly that freedom is 
primary, but for the impoverished people of 
the world there must be bread with free- 
dom, if freedom is to last or have real mean- 
ing. And the great danger to democracy is, 
that if the democratic governments of the 
underdeveloped world fail to secure the 
economic advancement of their people, they 
will lose their support. : 

It is necessary that the United States, the 
richest and most industrialized country in 
the world, give its aid, whether by loan or 
grants or trade, to reduce the unbalance of 
opportunity and living standards in the 
world. And our sense of humanity and jus- 
tice dictate our responsibility as a favored 
nation to do this. And from the standpoint 
of our own self-interest, if we withdraw 
from economic competition with Russia, we 
will find ourselves isolated at last from a 
majority of the world’s people. 

It is an indisputable fact that the United 
States has given its support to nations seek- 
ing independence. It is a fact, that more 
than any other nation in the world, we have 
given of our means to help other countries 
and their peoples. 

The deep longing of the people of our 
country is for peace and freedom. In the 
past decade of crises we believe that we 
have given again and again to the world 
concrete proof of the sincerity of our pur- 
poses. Yet it is one of the ironies of this 
decade that every effort we have made 
brings with it a host of new difficulties and 
misunderstandings. It is true that monéy, 
aid, and even trade will not buy friends. 
The recent outburst of anti-Americanism in 
South America and the Middle East and 
even in Europe give new proof of this fact 
that we have known. 

There are many reasons which might be 
accurately ascribed as reasons for the mis- 
understandings or the dislike of our poli- 
cies infother countries. Trade restrictions, 
a debtor-creditor status, the transfer of the 
resentments of peoples against their own 
leaders to our rich country may be cited. 
But today I will speak of a fact which I 


think is more fundamental, and which will . 


cause our country lasting trouble until it 
is corrected, 
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There are two basic points which bear 
critically upon our association and influence 
with these countries. They are the issues of 
colonialism and racial discrimination. For 
their elimination is a major policy objective 
in every country in Asia, in Africa, and Latin 
America. 

Ghandi said: “There is no such thing as 
slow freedom. Freedom is like a birth. Un- 
til we are free we are slaves. All birth takes 
place in a moment.” 

There is, as I know you will see, a parallel 
between the international issues of colonial- 
ism and racism, and the issue of discrimina- 
tion in our own country. We must practice 
freedom at home, if we are to have influence 
in its growth in other countries. 

The United States has given the promise of 
freedom and equality to every one of its 
people. We must keep the promise of free- 
dom at home, if we are to influence its 
growth in other countries. 

* Today, the face which we turn to the 
world is blemished by denials of full freedom, 
because of color and religious belief. 

And as we look honestly at ourselves, we 
are humbled by our failures to make this 
truly a land of the free for all our people. 
Not only our standing before the other na- 
tions, but our internal strength and unity, 
the justice of our institutions, and the in- 
tegrity of our religious faith depend upon 
how we deal with these human questions 
here at home in the years ahead. 

For students graduating into the fullness of 
civic responsibility, for public officials with 
the duty to uphold our laws and promote 
the best in American life, and for every citi- 
zen, this is one of the most important parts 
of our society’s unfinished business. 

I take confidence—as I hope you do too— 
that our country is moving, however slowly, 
in the right direction on the question of civil 
rights. 

Historic court decisions have ruled that. 
segregation in public schools, in public 
transportation and in public recreation fa- 
cilities deny the constitutional guaranty of 
equal protection of the laws and is illegal. 

Many States, cities, and peoples are mov- 
ing to end racial and religious discrimination 
in various phases of community life. 

And we in Congress are gratified that after 
long years of effort, in 1957 we finally passed 
@ civil rights measure which, though inade- 
quate, did establish a Commission for basic 
studies and recommendations, did give new 
stature to the civil rights work in the De- 
partment of Justice, and—most important— 
helps protect the right to vote. 

We recount these gains, however, not to 
foster complacency, but to renew our faith 
and confidence that we can move ahead. 

There is yet defiance and resistance to the 


-orders of the highest Court in the land. 


This dilemma demands of us all sober refiec- 
tion and:resolute action. The crisis is first 
of all a constitutional”one: shall the prin- 
ciples of equal justice set forth in our Con- 
stitution, as interpreted by the courts, be 
adhered to even when they fly in the face 
of long-hallowed, but discriminatory, cus. 
toms and practices? 

To this Question there can be only one 
answer, if we are to maintain the structure 
of law and order upon which our society is 
based. Unless and until the Constitution 
is altered by the procedures within the Con. 
stitution itself, it is the duty of all to ad- 
here to it, to honor it, and to defend it. 
And this is a duty which every citizen, in- 


support, and enforce. 
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conscience permit our practices to continue 
when in s0 many cases they deny our 
ligious principles? Again, the ans 
clear. Our faith without works, to quote the 
ancient writings, is dead. We must live our 
beliefs, or see the fundamental moral basis 
of our life eroded “by the failure of ou, 
practices. 5 

If the world is looking to us as the 
example of freedom, then let us give it an 
example that is worthy of that ideal. We 
should do this not alone because we know 
that if we fail, the tyranny to which Peop!ss 
may turn will destroy all that we hold dear, 
We do this chiefly because we know in our 
hearts it is right, and that justice, as wey 
as peace in the world, will be advanced if 
America truly lives up to its promise of 
freedom, and equality of opportunity. 

But finally I have hope. For I do not be. 
lieve that America, standing at the summit 
of world power, will lose the faith it had 
when it was once only a handful of people, 
dwelling in a wilderness, yet daring to think 
and act in such great terms, that it gavea 
new turn to the whole of human hi é 
Our job once again, as George Washington 
put it, is to raise a standard to which the 
good and the wise can repair. 

It is the duty of the members of this class 
to seek for themselves and their families in 
work and education, and play, the best and 
happiest of life. 

But I do remind you there are other satis. 
fying and necessary standards to raise. You 
can make your sacrifices for peace and free- 
dom. You can put your best thoughts to 
work in enlarging not only the quantity of 
the educational resources available in this 
country, but their quality as well. You can 
put your best thoughts to work in removing 
the last vestiges of inequality in this coun- 
try that are manmade. 

In striking out on its own, this graduat- 
ing class might bear in mind that a famous 
teacher once said that culture is cultivated 
in solitude, while character is formed in the 
struggle of life. It may be argued that the 
history of mankind bears him out. For our 
science, our art, our literature, our music, 
and philosophy—all that enriches our civi- 
lization—have required at times the work of 
lonely people, people who have withdrawn 
for a while from the crowd, to impress their 
thoughts on the formless things that later 
became the truths of the world. 

But, while culture may be enriched in 
solitude, the character of the human person 
is most fully formed by contact, and some- 
times in, direct conflict, with the forces that 
make a community. For one cannot speak 
in moral terms of a person as being good 
when he has never known temptation and 
mastered it. One cannot speak of a person 
as being just, who has never been asked to 
disentangle the mixed way in which good 
and evil often appear, and to judge fairly 
between them. One cannot speak of a per- 
son as being heroic who has never beet 


asked to sacrifice something of his own for _ 


his neighbor. The things by which your 
character will be tested, formed, and judged 
can only be known when you have lived 
the fullest in the community of men 
women. 

Yet culture and character do not belong 
to different worlds, or have different pur 
poses, though they are formed in different 
ways. They belong to the same world where 
they arg Joined by a bridge. It is a bridge of 
enthusiasm—not the enthusiasm which flares 
for a new fad and then ebbs. It is @ 
enthusiasm for wanting to grow, to learn, 
work, to bestow upon others, upon 
the highest gifts of which you are scat 

Do not stand back from life but enter 
fully and bravely, giving to the hope of 
a things, your constant growth and 
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For the fight for peace, for Justice, for 
_is an eternal one. It has its setbacks, 
much like the waves that shatter themselves 
and then recoil from their contest with a 
rocky shore. But it has also a tidal flow 
which quietly lifts the water level above the 
rocks. Do not doubt that this tidal flow of 
hope for better things is still with you. 

This graduating class, like those who have 
come before it, has been taught at this uni- 
versity true values. It has been taught to 
respect all that is best in scholarship, in 
character and religion. It has been taught 
that from the spirit and from your deepest 
convictions that you draw faith for life. It 
will be further strengthened and strength- 
ened again as you return to its source. 

“Not by might, nor by power, but by My 
spirit, saith the Lord God of Hosts.” 

All this has been the object of your educa- 
tion. Be faithful to it in the ‘years that 
lie ahead. And you will be the agents of the 
good fortune that all of us here—your par- 
ents, your teachers, and your guests—wish 
you with all our’ hearts. 





Some Solid American Investments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 9; 1958 


Mr.CHURCH. Mr. President, on April 
23, Rabbi Charles E. Shulman of River- 
dale Temple in New York spoke to a joint 
meeting of the Nampa, Idaho, Rotary 
and Exchange Clubs. I have read that 
speech with great interest. Mr..Preston 
Capell of Nampa, Idaho, who heard the 
speech, said it was one of the most out- 
standing talks ever heard in the city of 
Nampa, and I know it merits this praise. 
Rabbi Shulman’s’  thought-provoking 
questions as to the nature of the capi- 
tal which we must invest in the future of 
our land are deserving of serious consid- 
eration in this moment of grave peril for 
the peace, unity, and security of the free 
world. I ask unanimous consent that 
Rabbi Shulman’s speech be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in’ the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Some So_tmp AMERICAN INVESTMENTS 
(By Rabbi.Charles E. Shulman) 

In the Cleveland Plain Dealer there re- 
cently appeared an article written by. the 
financial editor and headlined “Invest in 
America.” It went on to say: 

“A solid answer to the usual May Day 
show of muscle by the Communists is being 
forged in Cleveland by business leaders 
from many industries. It will culminate in 
& civic luncheon. This is thé~Invest in 
America week celebration which is part of 
the national celebration to be held in more 
than seventy cities in the country. The 
theme this year is ‘money at work means 
men at work.’ Another theme 
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national life. For our children’s future job 
opportunities this.invest in America pro- 
gram must be continued.” 

Reading the article, I could not help won- 
dering: Is this all we should invest in 
America? Only the dollars we have saved? 
Is our job the best defense against the isms 
from abroad that threaten our national life? 
Is our national standard of living our only 
asset to protect us and keep us strong amid 
world tensions and cold war? Is this what 
drew the Pilgrim Fathers to these shores 
and caused us to rebel against England? 
Is this what inspired the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress? Is this what the teeming immigrants 
from all corners of the earth were thinking 
about when they gratefully entered our 
gates? Is this an adequate answer to the 
challenge of communism? 

Many Americans seem to have been de- 
luded these days by the belief that the solu- 
tion of our contemporary ills-lies in the ma- 
terial field. They think that keeping busi- 
ness and industry going and avoiding depres- 
sions, turning out more consumers goods, 
keeping men employed, and increasing our 
prosperity will have the effect of removing 
fear and insecurity. While these economic 
factors are of great importance to our na- 
tional health and well-being, they are only 
part of the answer to the gnawing problem 
of dealing with the world of Russian sputniks 
and national upheavals and shaky govern- 
ments whose foundations are constantly un- 
dermined by Communist plots hatched in 
Moscow. They are perhaps the least impres- 
sive part of the character of this great 
Nation. Dr. Charles Malik, Lebanon’s able 
foreign minister and philosopher who is de- 
cidedly pro-Western in his thinking, has 
commented on our preoccupation with the 
material life in these terms: 

“There are many phases of western life 
which are repulsively materialistic. The 
spirit of business and gain, the maddening 
variety of things exciting your concupiscence, 
the utter selfishness of uncoordinated activ- 
ity, all this is not something to attract and 
inspire. * * * To the superficial observer 
who is unable to penerate to the core of love 
and truth which is still at the heart.of the 
West there is little to choose between the 
soulless matelialism of the West and the 
militant materialism of the East.” > 

A-philosophy embracing materialism to the 
exclusion of the necessary balancing ideal- 
ism is dangerous. It corrupts the character 
and causes decay. Our gadget-loving, 
gadget-dominating age has had ample warn- 
ing from history not to put its trust in mate- 
rial strength and power alone. Long ago 
Kipling wrote this warning in the stately 
lines of his Recessional: 


“For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 

All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding, calls not Thee to guard, 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord.” 


America is built'on investments more solid 
than dollars that keep our machines running 
and our employment pails full. To invest in 
the real America is to bolster the qualities 
that have this nation unique among the peo- 
ples of the earth. They are intangible in- 
vestments, but far more important to the 
future welfare of our. country than our 
physical standard of living and our material 
prosperity. With them we are sustained and 
strong in time of difficulty. Without them 
we are weak and insecure for all our houses 
and automobiles and refrigerators and tele- 
vision sets. Without them we give the world 
an untrue and distorted picture of America. 

What are these solid American investments 
that can-yield us rich and satisfying divi- 
dends? 

One is freedom. A second is faith in our 
system of mt. A third is brother- 
hood. a fourth ts religion. They are 
all related to the integral American way of 
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life. But when any of these assets so neces- 
sary to the general welfare is missing in our 
lives, we are not functioning in accordance 
with the best the American has to show to 
the world, nor are we furthering sufficiently 
the true goals of our Nation. 

1. The investment in freedom. It is the 
free person who possesses the greatest in- 
centive and is fired by the strongest ambi- 
tions. ‘A man is not free when he is afraid 
of his job or his future, when he prefers 
conformity to all else: William Whyte’s book 
the Organization Man gives us a revealing 
insight into our national community in 
which individuals have abandoned freedom 
of opinion, of outlook, of enterprise, and of 
conduct, for the sake of material security. 
Two years after its publication this book 
has been judged by the American Library 
Association to be the finést book in the field 
of contemporary affairs and problems be- 
cause it has opened the eyés of Americans 
to what has been happening to them. As 
Gilbert Seldes wrote of it in the Saturday 
Review of Literature, “It telis the story of 
the migration of Americans, not from farm 
to city, not from laboring to service jobs, 
but from independence to organization as 
the basis of existence.” When our youth at 
college deliberately choose silence and con- 
formity in the face of political and social 
decisions, when, as Whyte has pointed out, 
young corporation executives will, for the 
sake of security, surrender their own judg- 
ment about the type of girl to marry, the 
kind of club to join, the model of automobile 
to drive, and the character of community to 
dwell in, we are in the process of turning 
our backs on freedom. American profes- 
sions of freedom sound hollow without liv- 
ing evidence to substantiate them. If we 
wish to impress other peoples by our free 
environment we must demonstrate by per- 
sonal example our devotion to this sacred 
concept of life. We cannot, to use a biblical 
phrase, continue indefinitely to be the hand 
of Esau and the voice of Jacob. We must 
be able to export freedom as we export our 
material commodities. If our national char- 
acter is devoid of freedom we present a 
picture of ourselves which makes it difficult 
for foreigners to distinguish between our 
way of life and the life of dictator ridden 
lands in the east. 

2. The investment in faith in our system 
of government. Many Americans, disheart- 
ened by the vigorous onrush of Communist 
totalitarianism, have shown insufficient 
faith in the system of government which is 
theirs. Some have begun to wonder whether 
we can.cope with the ruthless drive of the 
Russian dictators and their satellites who 
have no concern about the feelings or wishes 
of their people on whom they have foisted 
their rule. Such may forget that 20 years 
ago Anne Lindbergh had written a book called 
The Wave of the Puture in which she pre- 
dicted that facism would triumph over de- 
mocracy because of its dynamism.. She was 
mistaken. And those like her, who are ready 
to count our American democracy out, will 
also be mistaken if they believe that com- 
munism is the wave of the future. The Rus- 
sians are now busy claiming credit for just 
about everything in our civilization. But, 
in spite of their great scientific achievements 
and their proficiency in the arts, the fact 
still remains that under Soviet rule men are 
not free, and the propaganda issued by the 
central government cannot be challenged. 
Not all of their claims need be taken seri- 
ously. There is the story of a Russian guide 
who was proudly pointnig out to an Ameri- 
can a famous fellow-Russian, Popoff. Pop- 
off, the guide said, had invented baseball, 
the sewing machine, the cotton gin, and the 
electric light bulb, as well as the phono- 
graph, the aeroplane, and a few other things. 
The American asked the guide: “Who is that 
little Russian: next to Popoff? “Oh,” said 
the guide, “that’s the mam who invented 
Popofi”. 
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One of the great books that have in- 
fluenced American thought and conduct is 
Frederick Jackson Turner’s The Significance 
of the Frontier in American History written 
in 1898. You can find an excellent evalua- 
tion of it by Ray Allan Billington, professor 
of history at Northwestern University in the 
current issue of. The American Heritage. 
What Turner said is worth remembering in 
this day of fear, conformity, and confu- 
sion, when many Americans seem to have 
forgotten the essential and unique character 
of the people of the Uniteg States, and 
when they overlook the weapons of human 
dignity and democracy in the cold war with 
the East. 

“The essential and necessary qualities in 
the American character,” said Turner, “came 
out of the life on the frontier and to a 
lesser degree on the farms.” He defined 
these qualities as follows: 

“The coarseness and strength combined 
with acuteness and inquisitiveness, that 
practiced inventive turn of mind quick to 
find expedients, that masterful grasp of ma- 
terial things, lacking in the artistic, but 
powerful to effect great ends, that rest- 
less, nervous energy, that dominant in- 
dividualism working for good and for evil, 
these are the trails of the frontier. The 
most important effect of the frontier has 
been in the promotion of democracy here 
and in Europe. * * * The frontier is pro- 
ductive of individualism. * * * To the 
frontier the American intellect owes its most 
striking characteristics. * * Since the days 
when the fleet of Columbus sailed into the 
waters of the new world, America has been 
another name for opportunity. * * * What 
the Mediteranean Sea was to the Greeks, 
breaking the bond of custom, offering new 
experiences, calling out new institutions and 
activities, that and more the ever retreating 
frontier has been to the United States di- 
rectly and to the nations of Europe more 
remotely.” 

Modern technology is providing America 
with new frontiers to bring forth new ca- 
pacities and new techniques in meeting the 
challenges of our environment—intensive 
farming, electronics, mechanics, engineer- 
ing, manufacturing, and nuclear fission. The 
basic spirit of the American frontier is very 
much alive. Because of its existence Ameri- 
cans continue to draw from the earth, the 
sea, and the sky, the means of making life 
better and healthier, and increasing the life 
span continuously. From our laboratories 
and manufactories arises steadily the eco- 
nomic life process indicative of the incentive 
of a people to improve on its past. 

But the important thing to note about in- 
tensified research and development and im- 
provement in our marvelous gadgets is the 
atmosphere of free enterprise, the challenge 
of competition, the elements of independ- 
ence and self-reliance that are so much in 
keeping with the character of our people. 
It is our way of life and government that 
fertilizes our soil with extraordinary rich- 
ness and makes our undertakings eminently 
worthwhile. 

3. Investment in brotlérhood: Much has 
been written and said about Little Rock high 
school and Governor Faubus of Arkansas in 
recent months. I doubt if anyone has put 
the issue of brotherhood in the United States 
more concretely and compellingly than 
Father Louis J. Twomey, professor of philos- 
ophy at Loyola University in New Orleans. 
In a paper which he presented before the 
national convention of the Religious Edu- 
cation. Association held in Chicago, he called 
attention to the fact that while subjugating 
of foreign peoples has never been a major 
factor in the policies of the United States 
Government, since our founding days we 
have had a form of domestic colonialism; 
and the story of our colonialism has been the 
most tragic chapter in our history. If we are 
honest with ourselves, we shall have to admit 
that the chapter is far from finished. 
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The issue of domestic colonialism is now 
being tested in the South, and Little Rock is 
its symbol. The Supreme Court courageously 
faced it. Americans of both the North and 
the South have not yet fully come to grips 
with it. In the meantime we are paying a 
dear price by refusing to face up to the im- 
plications of brotherhood in our country. 
Father Twomey warns us: 

“In our treatment of the Negro we have 
seriously weakened our appeal for democracy 
to some 2 billions of people making up the 
nonwhite races. And if we continue to deal 
with the Negro as if he were an inferior 
being, we will force these three-quarters of 
the earth’s inhabitants who share the kin- 
ship of color with the Negro, to turn else- 
where for help and hope of freedonr.” 

The Negro tells us in clear and unmistak- 
able terms that he does not seek integration 
because he wants to be among the whites, 
but because he wants to be treated like a 
human being, like any other free American. 
If freedom and human dignity are lacking, 
then equal but separate facilities are mean- 
ingless to the Negro. “I don’t want to be 
given things and be told that I should be 
grateful,” he says, “I just want to be treated 
like a man.” 

Except in time of war and national emer- 
gency our investment in brotherhood is poor 
and scanty. We pay lip service to its appeal. 
We approve in principle the program of 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews and express our feelings in broad gen- 
eralizations similar to declarations that we 
are against sin. But we do not take ser- 
iously the understanding of the millions of 
our neighbors who, together with us, make 
up the population of our great democracy— 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jew, black and 
white, native and foreign born, city dweller 
and farmer, employer and employee. The 
time has long’ passed when we can safely 
ignore the psychological struggle waged by 
Soviet Russia for the minds of peoples to 
whom she appeals with slogans of brother- 
hood. If we can live at peace with our 
neighbors in America we shall have taken 
the great step forward in displaying our 
democracy at its best. 

4. The investment in religion. In spite 
of our large enrollments in the churches 
and synagogues of our land, in spite of the 
religious revival now heralded far and wide, 
in spite of the enormous attendances at the 
meetings of our evangelists, there is more 
emotion than thought, more revival than 
religion, in our church edifices. Our semi- 
naries are confronted with the problem of 
teaching divinity students to be prophets 
as well as priests who preserve the status 
of our religious institutions. Our church 
people are challenged by the ugly specters 
of bigotry, discrimination, and segregation. 
Our clergy are too often tempted by the ways 
of their environment to become efficient 
businessmen rather than spiritual leaders, 
jobholders rather than shepherds of con- 
fused and distracted lay people. In his 
famous essey Hebraism and Helienism, Mat- 
thew Arnold, the noted Victorian poet and 
essayist, warned about a religion of com- 
fort: 

“But there is a saying which I have heard 
attributed to Mr. Carlyle about Socrates— 


a very happy saying whether it is really Mr.- 


Carlyle’s or not—which excellently marks 
the essential point in which Hebraism differs 
from Hellenism. ‘Socrates,’ this saying goes, 
‘is terribly at ease in Zion.’ Hebraism— 
and here is the source of its wonderful 
strength—has always been severely preoccu- 
pied with an awful sense of the impossibility 
of being at ease in Zion; of the difficulties 
which oppose themselves to man’s pursuit or 
attainment of that perfection of which Soc- 
rates talks so hopefully and, as from this 
point of view, one might almost say, s0 
glibly.” 

Religion was never intended as an anodyne 
to give people a sense of euphoria. It is a 


goad to the human conscience, a spur to 
the development of character, a challe 
to the social imperfections of\the day. Seen 
in this light it is wholly different from the 
concept held by the smug, complacent 
churchgoer who interprets it as a badge of 
respectability and a Sabbath cloak to cover 
up weekday behavjor. 

Many of our great difficulties today stem 
from lack of religion. They are not material, 
but spiritual difficulties that disturb our 
order. We still have the highest standard 
of living of any country on earth. Our poor 
and underprivileged fare better, on the 
whole, than do the comparatively well-to-do 
in other lands. But, by and large, we are 
preoccupied solely with this phase of ex- 
istence. Butcher, baker and candlestick 
maker, employer and employee, artist and 
writer, layman and clergyman, teacher and 
student, professional and businessman—all 
seem to be caught up in the economic web of 
life with little more as their goal than a high 
position in this web. Our symbol of prog- 
ress is the material advance. No wonder we 
find such a distressing blight on our democ- 
racy as the spectacle of Federal troops sur- 
rounding a highschool in Little Rock to 
protect a handful of negro children from 
molestation while they seek education; or 
the depression in Detroit which topples over 
the framework of a society build on install- 
ment buying abetted by the monstrous en- 
couragement of the use of easy credit .and 
the establishment of valués based on ma- 
terial objects rather than on inner standards; 
or the fright evoked by Russian sputniks 
which, in turn, raises the hue and cry for 
science trained students at schools and 
colleges at the expense of the humanities; 
or the movement in Texas called Freedom in 
Action whose creed reads: “There is no 
deity save gain and Horatio Alger is his 
prophet.” It is religion that gave to the 
founders of this Nation the_ inspiration to 
write the immortal Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. And it is religion that will ulti- 
mately save us from our present difficulties, 

The Saturday Evening Post is now publish- 
ing a significant series of articles called 
“Adventure of the Mind.” The first by an 
anthropologist, Dr. Loren Elisely, offers us 
a profound thought for our guidance in 
these worldshaking times. 

“Man,” he says, “whether he engages in 
war or not is in a pyramiding technological 
society whose values are largely directed 
outward upon things. The most important 
fact in such a material age j6 that we do not 
abandon or forget that an has always 
sought to transcend himself spiritually, and 
this is part of his strange heritage. It isa 
heritage which must be preserved in our 
schools and churches, for in a society with- 
out deep historical memory the future 
ceases to exist and the present becomes & 
meaningless cacophony. A future worth 
contemplating will not be achieved solely 
by flights to the far side of the moon. It 
will not be found in space. It will be 
achieved if achieved at all, in individual 
hearts.” 

“*The rationality of man,’ a great theolo- 
gian once wrote, ‘is the little telltale rift in 
nature which shows there is something be- 
yond or behind her.’ It remains for man in 
his moral freedom to prove that statement 
true.” , 

Here, then are some solid American in- 
vestments. Investments, in freedom, im 
faith in the American way, in broth 
and in religion. These investments can 
yield the dividends of sanity, courage, hope, 
and meaning in our daily lives, and renew 


in us the moral energy to cope with the 


awesome challenges of our atomic age 
well as the propaganda of cal men 
abroad whom absolute power has, in the 


phrase of Lord Acton, corrupted absolutely. _ 
This Nation, under God, was founded om 


spiritual investments by men who 
material gain for principles. Our 





civilization has established great power of 
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arms and machines. Our Secretary of State 
recently expressed publicly his confidence in 
those weapons to defeat the East. But these 
are not our strongest weapons. We have 
truth and decency on ourside. We have free 
men on our side. We have a sound heart 
and individual responsibility on our side. 
With our spiritual investments validated by 
. the sacrifice of the many who died to defend 
our way of life in days past, we can still 
offer the world a greater and higher set of 
values than those among the godless who 
glorify materialism and power. 

But we must apply our hearts as well as 
our hands in making these investments ef- 
fective. We must work for our democracy 
as hard as others work for their form of life. 
In this period of fear and decay, when old 
worlds are dying and new worlds are being 
born, we are challenged to use our spiritual 
assets before it is too late. With these as- 
sets we can find answer to the doubts and 
uncertainties of our time. By the use of 
them we can, if we will, know that democracy 
is not a delusion, and that America, which 
has been a great inspiration in the past, is 
still the land of opportunity and hope, a land 
destined to bring men fulfillment of their 
lives everywhere on earth. 





Racial Relations in the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
from time to time sensational stories are 
printed regarding harsh treatment of 
the Negroes in the South. There seems 
to be often a desire on the part of those 
writing the stories and perhaps a will- 
ingness on the part of many reading 
the stories to believe that such harsh- 
ness constitutes the general pattern. 
Those of us who know conditions in the 
South know that such is not true. 

On many occasions I have pointed to 
the fact that the people of the South are 
the best friends the Negro race has. 

Recently a warm friend, Dr. James A. 
Chandler, a retired Methodist preacher 
of Mobile, Ala., wrote an article in which 
he described three such examples that 
took place in Mobile. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ex- 
amples he related be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The real interests of the N be bet- 
ter respected in the Southland. oon any- 
where else in all the world, the way is open 
for ry han a, ; All men should strive to 

or of their privil G 

men should = mentuadit’ vi their Solow 
Plishments, their citizenry, and by what 
they are, not by what they have or have not. 
As the Negro meets the requirements of re- 
spectable society by right living and attain- 
ment, he is duly respected and honored by 
the white people of the Southland. Three 
notable examples in Mobile, Ala., bear wit- 
hess to that fact: 


A Negro by the name of Hays Brinkléy, 
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who for about. 30 years had been the janitor 
of one of our leading white churches, had 
passed away after a long illness: His ex- 
penses at the hospital had been paid by this 
church in addition to his regular salary. 
The white minister and many of the jani- 
tor’s white friends frequently called to see 
him, to comfort him and minister to his 
every need. Upon his demisé, his funeral 
service was conducted in the church for 
which he had been a dutiful janitor for so 
long. The sermon was delivered by the white 
minister of the church, and the stewards 
were the pallbearers. He was honored and 
respected by all. It was not-a matter of 
color, but of character. 

Another notable example was that of 
Henry Aaron, the most indispensable mem- 
ber of the Milwaukee Braves. Upon a visit 
to his home people, he was welcomed at 
the airport by a large crowd of white friends 
and greeted by the mayor of the city of 
Mobile. He was given a great parade, with 
bands of music and a long line of cars full 
of his white friends and his colored friends, 
one of the longest parades ever seen in this 
city. Along the streets, he was hailed by 
many thousands of people. The mayor had 
proclaimed the day-to be Henry Aaron’s 
Day. Aaron said that the honors paid him 
by his home city gave him ‘the greatest 
joy of his life. It was not a matter of color, 
but of character and achievement. 

The third notable instance was the pres- 
entation of a bicycle, the very best, as a 
Christmas gift to Ed Rogers, who for 14 
years had been janitor of the Oakdale Pub- 
lic School, numbering 520 pupils. The chil- 
dren had been saving their pennies for 
weeks on end. Ed Rogers, their genial jani- 

’ tor by his kindness, courtesy, patience, and 
his willingness to help on all occasions, had 
ingratiated himself into the favor and af- 
fections of both teachers and student body. 
The children had filed into the main audi- 
torium, and the principal, Miss Abbie Hud- 
son, sent for the janitor. Rogers, being a 
huge favorite with the children, was greeted 
with a great ovation as he entered the audi- 
torium. He smiled from ear to ear as the 
children shouted over and over again, ‘“Mer- 
ry Christmas. Merry Christmas to Ed.” 
When he was told that the bicycle was his 
very own, all he could do was to swallow a 
few times and say with deep feeling, “Thank 
you.” “The children think a world of him,’’ 
said Miss Hudson to Mr. John Will, reporter 
of the Register staff. It all goes to show 
that it is not so much a matter of color, 
but of character and fidelity. 

Ed Rogers is a gentleman, an honest, up- 
right citizen. He would be the last*man 
on earth to intrude himself into any society, 
white or colored, uninvited and unwanted. 
Somehow, self-respecting people of either 
race do not like intrusions. They believe 
in association by mutual consent. Neither 
do they like to be forced by the sociological 
decrees of a Supreme Court, or the bayonets 
of a Federal Government, to accept the asso- 
ciation of people who for personal reasons 
are unacceptable, uninvited, and unwanted. 
That policy cannot succeed, because it vio- 
lates and undermines the basic law of all 
just government, freedom of choice, which 
was given of God to man in his creation. 

We commend to all men of every race, 
color, and clime, a more excellent way, the 
way of character, achievement, and worthi- 
ness—the way of merit, kindness, courtesy, 
deference, patience, willingness to help, and 
good will to all—the spirit of Hays Brinkley, 
the dutiful janitor of the Dauphin Way 
Methodist Church, Henry Aaron of Milwau- 
kee Braves’ fame, and Ed Rogers, the faith- 
ful janitor of the Oakdale School, the lover 
of children and beloved by all 
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Successful Venture in Foreign Trade 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on 
March 25 I spoke to the Senate regard- 
ing the export of iron ore mined in 
Nevada to Japan through the port of 
Stockton, Calif., and the great concern 
felt both in California and Nevada that 
the volume of shipments might be re- 
duced as a result of Japan obtaining part 
of its ore needs in Red China and else- 
where. 

In 1957, we shipped 650,000 tons of 
Nevada iron ore through the port of 
Stockton. The revenues from this trade 
aggregated $12,769,000, with $3,255,000 
going to the producing mines, $2,904,000 
for railroad freight, $651,000 for port 
loading charges and $5,959,000 for ocean 
freight. The tonnage amounted to ap- 
proximately 15 percent of the needs of 
the Japanese steel industry. 

The possible loss of this business posed 
such a serious prospect that I felt it in- 
cumbent to lay it before my colleagues. 
Two representatives of the port of 
Stockton journeyed by airplane to 
Japan to discuss it with the leaders of 
the Japanese steel industry, and with 
officials of the Japanese Government. 
Their trip was made after consultation 
with the Department of State, which in- 
structed the . American Embassy at 
Tokyo to assist by arranging for ap- 


~ pointments with our Japanese friends 


for Mr. Elmo Ferrari, director of the 
port of Stockton, and Mr. Warren H. 
Atherton, special attorney for the port, 
which is a political subdivision of the 
city of Stockton operating under State 
authority. 

I'am glad to be able to report that 
these two representatives were evidently 
successful in their venture. They have 
written to me to that effect. They 
pointed out to the Japanese Govern- 
ment and to the steel industry of Japan 
that the development of a source of iron 
ore in Nevada was in response to the 
needs of Japan during the years follow- 
ing World War II. This is a source 
which will continue to be available to 
Japan. It is a completely dependable 
source. The continuance of these 
American mines in a healthy state of 
prosperity is in the common interests of 
two great, free nations of the Pacific, 
America and Japan. 

That there was complete agreement 
with this point of view is indicated in 
the reports which I have that the Jap- 
anese indicated during the conferences 
in Tokyo they plan to continue pur- 
chases of iron ore produced in western 
United States, in quantities of 400,000 
tons in the coming fiseal year to 1,100,- 
000 tons 8 years hence. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
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the Recorp copies of the two reports to 
which I have alluded. I am delighted 
that they represent successful culmina- 
tion of negotiations between citizens of 
two great countries, and that the agree- 
ments which were concluded reyiresent 
mutually profitable undertakings for 
many years to come. 

There being no objection, the reports 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE PorT, 
Stockton, Calif., May 8, 1958. 
The Honorable Senator THomas H. KuUCHEL, 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 

DearR SENATOR KUCHEL: I have just re- 
turned from what I think was a most suc- 
cessful trip to Japan in connection with the 
iron ore problem. I take no credit in this 
accomplishment because it belongs to you, 
for your keen interest in the economic life 
of the West, and to the leaders of the Japan- 
ese steel industry for their business and 
moral integrity. 

Your speech in the Senate was the catalyst 
that brought all of the forces together and 
caused, perhaps, the leaders of the steel in- 
dustry in Japan to reexamine their purchas- 
ing program in a broader light. 

As a result of meetings with the presidents 
of the three leading steel mills of Japan, i. e., 
Yawata, Fuji, and Nihon Kokan, the.indus- 
try, in concert with the Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry, programed the 
following purchase of Nevada iron ore: : 


Tons 
ROI ins nda eaisilansitcing tinned 400, 000 
ascents pn co cicheipineseioetaieainind 400, 000 
NE oe ieihcdin tacick Sioneunneminieiees 600, 000 
ick siictienccicincrnepnles ta Rip bahammaantete 800, 000 
RS s Skidiendabinckinnumeneneiadeaaal 900, 000 
OG Sh isc cme cnesasiegeds 1, 000, 000 
RD aiiciniGinvecsmaintiinanadinitanianiciiiaes 1, 000, 000 
SN saan cisinbnnninlainiieiain ocenaslle sia iain 1, 100, 000 


The steel industry recognized the fact 
that early after the war these Nevada mines 
and our facilities made it possible for an 
early rehabilitation of their industry. In 
addition to this the Export-Import Bank 
contributed heavily to the industry. 

While the Nevada ore costs slightly more 
per ton landed in Japan than ore from other 
world sources, its dependability is some- 
thing the Japanese steel industry can really 
count on. 

The Japanese steel leaders want it clearly 
understood that they are not about to for- 
sake us for the Communists. Their future is 
not with Red China or any other Communist 
country, but rather with the free world and 
particularly with America. The barter deal 
with Peiping for steel and ore is a temporary 
expediency and one that was brought about 
by large surpluses of steel in Japan. 

In this whole complex picture of trade, 
there looms this unfavorable trade balance 
between Japan and America to the extent of 
approximately $900 million. This must be 
closed if we are to continue to have Japan as 
our No. 2 world market, and if we hope to 
keep her out of the Red orbit. It isthe sin- 
cere hope of the industrial leaders with 
whom I talked, that the Congress of the 
United States will not create additional bar- 
riers for trade, but rather devise some way 
which will permit greater trade between our 
two countries. 

The tonnage figures I have listed above 
are premised on the economy of Japan not 
becoming any worse than it is at present. 
The mining interests are now in Japan and 
have been advised by the industry to t 
their proposals for price and condi ‘ 
These negotiations should be concluded 
shortly. 


I know that other segments of this iron- 
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ore business will express to you their appre- 
ciation for your efforts. I trust that/in dis- 
cussing the reciprocal trade agreements with 
your colleagues of the Senate, you may see 
fit to express the feelings of the Japanese in- 
dustrialists as I have recited above. 
Yours truly, 
E. E. FeRrart, 
Director of the Port. 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE PoRT, 
Stockton, Calif., May 15, 1958. 
The Honorable Senator THomas H. KuUCHEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR- KUCHEL: This letter refers 
to your speech of March 25 in the Senate 
of the United States, regarding the pur- 
chase of Nevada iron ore by Japanese steel 
interests, in which you expressed the hope 
that something beneficial might be worked 
out for both countries. 

As you know, I have recently returned from 
Japan where I was in negotiations with offi- 
cials of various Japanese steel mills on the 
problem of continuation of the iron-ore 
movement through the port of Stockton and 
I know you and your colleagues in-the Sen- 
ate will be as pleased as I am that a mutually 
satisfactory settlement and agreement has 
been concluded: 

You were correct in your remarks when 
you said that you could. not conceive that 
an industry such as steel with its great im- 
portance to the Japanese economy would be- 
come dependent on Red China for its stra- 
tegic raw materials. The leaders of the steel 
industry were prompt to dispell any ideas of 
this nature in our minds and graphically 
demonstrated their views by announcing 
an 8-year program of oré purchases from 
Nevada ranging from 400,000 tons this year 
to in excess of 1,100,000 tons by 1965. 

Notwithstanding that the Japanese inter- 
ests fully understand the importance of di- 
versified sources of ore, viewed from a narrow 
economic base, the best market is assumed 
to be the lowest market wherever it might 
be. I am certain it is their hope and belief 
that if their continuation of purchases of 
Nevada ore serves no other purposes, it will 
stand as a succinct reminder to us that 
sound trade is conducted on a reciprocal 
basis. Further, the action they have taken 
demonstrates to me that here is a nation 
and a people who are responding to the enor- 
mous effort our Government has put forth 
to reach a level of mutual loyalty and under- 
standing. 

Japan must import to survive, but equally 
as important she must export the products 
of her factories to afford the imports. 

In 1852, President Fillmore opened trade 
with Japan and over the last 100 years this 
trade relationship has grown and survived 
through wars and social upheayals until to- 
day Japan is our second largest export mar- 
ket, amounting to $1,300,000,000. On the 
other side of the ledger, we only purchased 
from Japan during the same period approxi- 
mately $500 million worth of her products. 

All of the leaders of her industry and 
government with whom I talked are alarmed 
with this imbalance, which they say cannot 
continue: There are two courses open to 
them—curtail American purchases, which 
will hurt both countries, or increase sales to 
America. What Japan does to meet this seri- 
ous crisis depends to a great extent on what 
you and your colleagues do in Congress to 
better our trade policy. I don’t believe it’s 
an exaggeration to say that fateful conse- 


E. E. FERRakt, 
Director of the Port. 
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Battle Act Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, my 
colleagues will remember that I had a 
few things to say on the Senate floor last 
Thursday night during the debate on the - 
mutual-security bill about the adminis- 
tration’s retreat on the Battle Act 
amendment. . 

I was pleased to see that the respon- 
sible newspapers of this country joined 
in the round of deserved condemnations 
which the administration received on 
the basis of this cringing performance, 

I ask unanimous consent that two edi- 
torials be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. The first is from the Washing- 
ton Post and. Times Herald of June 7, 
1958, entitled “Running From Battle,” 
and the second is from the New York’ 
Times of the same date and is entitled 
“Pulling Out the Rug.”’ 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 7, 1958] : 


RUNNING FROM BATTLE 


The amendment to the Battle Act is dead, 
killed by the administration it was desigped 
to help. Seldom have Mr. Eisenhower and 
his associates given a more unedifying per- 
formance than in their cringing turnabout 
on the Kennedy amendment to the foreign 
aid authorization. This amendment would 
have permitted more flexibility in assisting 
Communist countries seeking to lessen their 
dependence on Moscow. Senators from both 
parties who thought they were supporting 
what the administration wanted have every 
reason to be disgusted at the way in which 
the President let them down. ; 

Despite Secretary Dulles’ equivocal testi- 
mony yesterday, it was the general under- 
standing on Capitol Hill that the State 
Department had enthusiastically supported 
amendment of the Battle Act. Indeed, as- 
sociates of Mr. Dulles helped draft the 
amendment which was: approved by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. But 
then came rumbles of thunder and lightning 
from Senators KNowLAND and Bripces, with 
the implied threat-of an attempt to slash 
the foreign aid appropriation in retribution, 
and the Department began to run for cover, 

President Eisenhower, either through mis- 
interpretation of his briefing or out of & 
mistaken desire/to conciliate the foes, gave 
Mr. KNowLann the impression that he 
wanted the amendment considered sepa 
rately (although Mr. KNow anv said he 
would oppose this, too) and not as part of 
the foreign aid authorization. Hence the 
43-42 Senate vote to.defeat the ame: 

Mr. Dulles then completed the process of 
appeasement yesterday by. disavowing the . 
Kennedy-Cooper amendment (which Messts. 
Brwcrs and KNowLanp also opposed) be 
speaking this country’s interest in seeing the 
successful completion of India’s 5-yeat de 
velopment plan. Happily, a number of Re — 
publicans joined with Democrats to sa” — 
this amendment despite the damage done 
by Mr. Dulles. 

Who are -these all-powerful gods ; 
whose altar the administration has so a 
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sacrificed important foreign policy objec- 
tives? Possibly Messrs. Briwces and Know- 
Lanp were in @ position to make trouble on 
the appropriation, But would the Senate 
really have permitted such narrow retalia- 
tion? It is unlikely that anything these 
ntlemen could have done would have been 
half so troublesome as the precedent the 
administration has set, and the condemna- 
tion it has invited, by appeasing them. 

At the risk of redundancy, it is perhaps 
useful to repeat the lesson of the Danegeld, 
since the Eisenhower administration never 
seems to learn it, As Kipling put it (with 
no invidious intent toward our good friends 
the Danes): 


“It is always a temptation to a rich and 
lazy nation 
To puff and look important and to say: 
‘Though we know we should defeat you, 
We have not the time to meet you; 
We will therefore pay you cash to go away.’ 


And that is called paying the Danegeld; 
But we’ve proved it again and again, 
That if once you have paid him the Dane- 
geld - 
You never get rid of the Dane.” 


—_ 


[From the New York Times of June 7, 1958] 
PULLING OUT THE RUG 


The kind of thing that makes loyal sup- 
porters of President Eisenhower's foreign 
policy lose confidence in his administration’s 
willingness to fight for what it believes in has 
just been illustrated by what happened in 
the Senate in the debate on proposed liberali- 
zation of the Battle Act. 

This law, passed in 1951 during the Korean 
war, prohibits giving aid to any Communist- 
dominated country except under extremely 
restrictive conditions. Although even this 
rigidly worded legislation was not able to 
block help to Yugoslavia and Poland, the 
Battle Act does make it difficult to include 
such countries in the foreign-aid program, 
and in fact clearly establishes congressional 
policy against attempting to crack the Iron 
Curtain in this manner. 

The State Department has long favored a 
more fiexible and imaginative approach to 
foreign aid, recognizing that anything we 
can do to weaken the dependence of Com- 
munist-dominated countries on the Soviet 
Union is to our own advantage. With the 
Department’s encouragement, the Senate 
Foreign: Relations Committee therefore wrote 
into this year’s mutual-security bill an 
amendment to the Battle Act which would 
place American aid to Communist-controlled 
countries on a positive instead of a negative 
basis, It would permit the President to give 
assistance to any country (except the Soviet 
Union, Communist China, and North Korea) 
if he thinks it would help it become more 
democratic and more independent of Sino- 
Soviet domination. 

It is evident that the administration orig- 
inally favored this sensible proposal, even to 
the point of helping draft the exact wording 
of the amendment. But some important 
Republicans, such as Senator KNOWLAND and 
Senator Brincgs, are bitterly opposed not only 
to liberalizing the Battle Act but to granting 
any help to satellite countries at all. They 
were apparently able to frighten the White 
House and the State Department into with- 


drawing their active support for this measure’ 


on a technicality, with the result that when 
the test came in the Senate the amendment 
failed by one vote. 

There can hardly be doubt that had the 
administration been willing to put up a fight 
for it the Battle Act revision would have 
gone through, as it should have. Democrats 
and Republicans alike who backed what they 
thought was the President's position on this 
issue have a right to feel that the rug was 
erten from under them—and not for the 
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The Technical Research Revolution Under 
Way Because of Electronic Computers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on May 26 
I pointed out to the Senate that a tech- 
nical revolution is under way, thanks to 
the increasing availability of high-speed 
electronic computers. 

These computers are helping to achieve 
breakthroughs in civilian and military 
technology the like of which could not 
have even been dreamed of in the pre- 
war era. 

In all phases of science, in industry, 
in agriculture, the computers are per- 
mitting man to do either, first, what has 
heretofore been impossible, or, second, 
what has been possible only with virtual 
armies of individuals at work for years 
and years. 

MATHEMATICAL PROFICIENCY OF ORACLE 
AT OAK RIDGE se 

Today, for example, I was pleased to 
receive from Dr. A. S. Householder, 
director of the mathematics panel of the 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory, of Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., a report on some of the 
tremendous achievements of the machine 
known as ORACLE. The initials stand 
for Oak Ridge Automatic Computer 
and Logical Engine. The mathematical 
wizardry of this machine is something 
which almost almost takes the breath 
away. It is capable of multiplying two 
numbers in about one two-thousandths 
of a second. It can add in one twenty- 
thousandths of a second. - 

Dr. Householder, a former president 
of the Association for Computing Ma- 
chinery and a member at large of the 
National Research Council, has been 
asked to help manage United States par- 
ticipation in the first International Con- 
ference on Information Processing. It 
will be held June 18-21, 1959, under 
sponsorship of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ization. 

SPEEDING RESEARCH FOR WORLD SCIENCE FOR 
PEACE 

‘From this and similar get-togethers 
should come most helpful information on 
speeding the technical revolution to 
which I have referred. 

As a senior member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, I, person- 
ally, am naturally especially interested 
in what these computers can accomplish 
in helping to pull together scientific data 
from all over the world. 

Electronic abstracting and retrieval 
can make a world of difference for 
hard-pressed, overburdened researchers 
throughout the globe. 

I cite as illustration of the present dire 
need these observations by Prof. Maurice 
B. Visscher of the University of Minne- 
sota. They were presented at a confer- 
ence on international aspects of librar- 
ianship, held at the University of Chi- 
cago in 1954: 
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The mountains of publications which 
constitute the present output of research 
workers are already so overwhelming that 
few scholars are able to search the world 
literature in their fields of research with any 
degree of confidence in the completeness of 
the result. Furthermore, in any field that 
is not very recently opened, the labor involved 
is so time consuming that the task often 
becomes a major occupation for months or 
years. 


LETTER TO SENATOR WILEY FROM T. J. WATSON, JR. 


Electronic opportunities for acceler- 
ated medical research are particularly 
impressive. I should like to cite now a 
fine response which I have received from 
Mr. T. J. Watson, Jr., president of the 
International Business Machines Corp., 
in response to an inquiry I had sent: 

INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CoRP., 
New York, N. Y., June 5, 1958. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: Thank you for your 
letter of May 31 and for sending your con- 
structive talk on the broad application of 
electronic data-processing systems in the 
United States. 

The application of electronic computers in 
medical research is an area of considerable 
interest to us and is being explored by our 
research division. One possibility being in- 
vestigated is how these machines might be 
used in the keeping of medical histories to 
the benefit of both medical research and 
practice. 

Still another area of future promise is in 
the analysis of medical reports by electronic 
computers to’ help the practicing physician 
in diagnoses. 

This use of computing machines would 
seem to be most valid, and we hope that with 
well-directed research worthwhile results can 
be obtained. 

Sincerely yours, i 
T. J. WATSON, JR. 


VARIOUS ARTICLES SHOW USES OF COMPUTERS 


I have in my hands a series of articles 
from various sources showing medical 
and other applications of electronic com- 
puters, as reported by top researchers. 

From Dr. H. P. Luhn, of the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp., comes 
word of a computer which reads and 
abstracts 2,300 words of a scientific ar- 
ticle in 3 minutes. 

From Dr. Viadimir K. Zworykin, di- 
rector of electronic research for the 
Radio Corporation of America, comes the 
concept of an electronic medical office, 
in time to come, which will instantane- 
ously compile and store medical knowl- 
edge for physicians. 

From Vassar College comes welcomé 
word of a new course in numerical 
analysis and orientation for programing; 
that is, translating mathematical prob- 
lems into machine language for elec- 
tronic computers. 

From the Biophysical Society, in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., comes word of a computer 
which identifies individuals by their 
brainwave patterns—a crucial aid in the 
science of electroencephalography. 

From the periodical, Computers and 
Automation, comes an estimate that a 
hundred thousand men and women will 
be ministering to computers within 10 
years. 

From the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Corp. comes word of a new machine 
which can read 8,000 words a second 
against errors. 
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This broad variety of excerpts which 
I have compiled is intended for illustra- 
tive purposes only. It is not intended to 
convey a well-rounded picture of the 
fantastic developments of these com- 
puters by many leading companies and 
universities, applying them in all walks 
of life. 
HELPFULNESS OF NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE 


Several of these excerpts have come at 
my request and the request of committee 
staff from the invaluable files of the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine. This library 
is, in itself, a great national, yes, inter- 
national, asset, I may say. 

In President Eisenhower’s noble con- 
cept of United States-Russian scientific- 
medical cooperation for peace, I am sure 
that the National Library will play a 
particularly helpful role. 

Several excerpts are from Science 
Newsletter, a most helpful reference 
tool. 

THREE PURPOSES OF MY REMARKS TODAY 


These varied excerpts, compiled from 
popular periodicals, then, are cited 
simply as examples of the tremendous 
revolution which, as I have indicated, is 
now occurring. 

As I have indicated previously to the 
Senate, it is essential: 

First. That the Federal Government 
get the maximum benefit of these com- 
puters; especially in those vital areas of 
our national life crucial to our survival, 
such as defense of the North American 
Continent, itself. 

Second. That the Federal Govern- 
ment, in particular its National In- 
stitutes of Health, cooperate with leading 
medical-scientific sources in -applying 
these computers to help open up new 
frontiers in the preservation of human 
life, itself. 

Third.. That maximum encouragement 
be given under our tax, labor, and other 
laws, to private industry in utilizing com- 
puters more and more. Why? For the 
purpose of helping to secure greater effi- 
ciency and productivity in our dynamic 
free enterprise system. Efficiency. and 
productivity are, of course, at the very 
heart of the problem in raising still 
higher our standards of living. 


I send to the desk these excerpts and 
ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Saturday Evening Post of May 31, 
1958] 


Macic EYES FoR MEDICINE 
(By Dr. V. K. Zuorykin) 


Already, the electronic and medical pro- 
fessions have recognized the need and are 
working together on an increasing scale to 
remove the language barrier that has sepa- 
rated them, and to work out new techniques 
that can be applied on a broad front to 
everyday needs of the practicing physician. 
The various groups engaged in the mutual 
effort include professional societies such as 
the Institute of Radio Engineers, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers, and 
the Instrument Society of America, and re- 
search institutions such as the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, the Johnson. 
Foundation of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the National Institutes of Health. 
Industry, too, is helping through the estao- 
lishment of medical electronics scholarships 
at Stanford and Columbia Universities, 
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The situation facing the medical profes- 
sion in our expanding society is something 
like that which faces commerce and indus- 
try when the workload rises more rapidly 
than the supply of available manpower. In 
commerce and industry, the answer is sought 
in the use of electronic data-processing sys- 
tems to handle inventory control, billing and 
other routine paperwork, and in the appli- 
cation of electronic sensing and control de- 
vices which guide the flow of production in 
response to instructions from punched cards 
or magnetic tape. There can never be an 
electronic substitute for the skill of _ the 
trained physician, but electronic aids can 
help to handle some of the routine func- 
tions which frequently distract him from 
the more important duties requiring his 
special talents in diagnosis and treatment. 

How can this be accomplished? There is 
a clue in the pioneering efforts now under- 
way to apply electronic data-processing tech- 
niques to the classification and storage of 
new medical knowledge relating to certain 
classes of diseases, so that the information 
may be made quickly available on a selective 
basis to the physician who needs it. A proj- 
ect of this type, concerned with the blood 
diseases, is being carried out by Drs. Martin 
Lipkin and Ralph Engle, of New York Hos- 
pital, and Dr. Baruch J. Davis, of Mount 
Sinai Hospital in New York, in cooperation 
with the electronic data processing division 
of RCA. 

There is a further clue in some of the elec- 
tronic devices that now are employed in 
specialized medical functions, such as par- 
tiele counting and the measurement of 
oxygen in the blood stream. Putting these 
various possibilities together, we can arrive 
at a dream of our medical future—perhaps 
20 years or so from not. * * * 

In this dream future, a complete personal 
record for yourself and all your fellow cit- 
izens is kept, with your consent, at a cen- 
tral medical file for your county, State or 
Nation. Similar centralized files form re- 
positories of up-to-date knowledge concern- 
ing human illnesses, their symptoms, and 
their réactions to various drugs and treat- 
ments. All this information is classified 
and stored on punched cards, magnetic tape 
or microfilm, as in our present-day com- 
puters and data-handling systems, avail- 
able to your personal physician upon request 
by telegraph or teletype. 

When you arrive at your doctor’s office 
or at your local hospital for an annual 
checkup or with some complaint, the stand- 
ard questions which today take up too 
much of the doctor’s time are put to you 
by a magnetic-tape player. You punch out 
your “yes” and “no” answers on a small 
keyboard, under the supervision of the 
nurse or technician. Then you are escorted 
through a series of electronic measurements 
of items such as height, weight, and reflexes, 
while your blood count and other chemical 
analyses are performed by high-speed elec- 
tronic equipment. At the end of the proc- 
ess, Which has consumed only a short 
amount of your time and none of the phy- 
sician’s, all the information has been re- 
corded in duplicate on a punched card, mi- 
crofilm, or tape. One copy of this record 
is transmitted automatically to the central 
file, where it is compared electronically with 
your previous record. The most significant 
changes are noted automatically, and trans- 
mitted within a few minutes back to the 
doctor’s office or clinic. 

Thus, when you are ready for your per- 
sonal interview with your physician he al- 
ready has before him extensive data regard- 
ing your present physical condition and 
the changes which have taken place since 
your preceding physical examination. In 
many cases, this, along with a brief per- 
sonal examination, may enable the physi- 
cian to give you.a clean bill of health, to 
prescribe treatment, or -to recommend fur- 
ther tests not included in the standard ex- 
amination routine. In more complex cases 


he can address a request to the centralize 
medical file for a list of illnesses consistent 
with your recorded symptoms and their rec. 
ommended treatment, obtaining guidance 
based on the accumulated medical know]. 
edge of the time. Thus, electronics aids 
your physician to get at the root of your 
trouble more rapidly, with a reduced ex. 
penditure of hisown time. * * * 

This, it must be emphasized, is simply a 
dream—yet it is a dream based upon elec. 
tronic techniques. which we know to be 
practical, and upon a need which increases 
with each passing year. Perhaps through a 
system such as this, combined with a great 
extension of electronic techniques in medi- 
cal research, medicine and electronics to» 
gether are destined to shape for all of us 
a healthier, more bountiful future. 


[From Franklin Institute Journal of 1956, 
vol. 261, pp. 587-588] 


ELECTRONIC COMPUTER HELPS DETECT CANCER 
CELLS 


An electronic scanning and computing de- 
vice which can perform some functions of 
the human eye and brain to distinguish be- 
tween normal and cancer cells was disclosed 
recently at the opening session of the Insti- 
tute of Radio Engineers 4-day annual con- 
vention. The device, called a cytoanalyzer, 
scans the microscope images of the cells, au- 
tomatically sorts them in its “mind” accord- 
ing to their characteristics, and classifies 
them as normal or suspicious. 


W. E. Tolles, H. S. Sawyer, and R. C. Bos- 
trom, of Airborne Instruments Laboratory, 
told fellow engineers at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel that the instrument could coilect and 
record in a matter of minutes more cell 
measurements than a technician using the 
usual manual methods could obtain in as 
many months. The device is part of a larger 
instrument for automatic screening of slides 
for the early detection of cancer now being 
developed at Airborne Instruments Labora- 
tory under the sponsorship of the American 
Cancer Society and the National Cancer In- 
stitute of the United States Public Health 
Service. 

The cytoanalyzer consists of a scanning ele- 
ment which converts the cell images into 
electrical signals, and a computer which ap- 
plies rules of logic, much as a technician 
would, to recognize true cell signals and. re- 
ject signals that have no diagnostic value. 
The accepted signals are then recorded on an 
electronic graph that in effect sorts the indi- 
vidual cells according to their characteris- 
tics. 

This computer technique is expected to 
prove helpful also in obtaining information 
about the growth of cells and the functioning 
of the heart and brain. 





) [From National Safety News of 1956, vol. 73, 
p. 110] : 
RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT COMPUTER DEVELOPED BY 
NBS 
A special-purpose computed that gives the 
geographical fallout pattern of radioactivity 
resulting from a nuclear explosion has been 


developed by the National Bureau of Stand- - 


ards. Given the necessary weather data to- 
together with certain information about the 
bomb, this analog computer will assist in pre- 
dicting, what the distribution and intensity 
of radioactivity will be on the ground after 
the bomb has been detonated. 


[From New York Herald Tribune of May % 
1958] 


Rosor REAps, ABSTRACTS 2,300 Worps IN 3 


(By Earl Ubell) 
Dr. H. P. Luhn inserted a roll of magneti¢_ 


tape into the big International Business Ma- 
chines computer. On it in the form of elec- 


trical signals were 2,326 words or an 


from The Science American on hormones of — 
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the nervous system. He pushed a button 
and the tape began to spin. 

As the tape whirred under the pickup 
magnet, the signals sped into the machine 
and, according to @ preset circuit, they were 
routed to radio tubes, tapes, magnets, and a 
thousand other parts of the giant electronic 

n. 
ipso minutes later, the machine’s auto- 
matic typewriter started clicking. At high 
speed it typed out four sentences, Those 
four statements represented the gist of the 
article. The machine had made an abstract. 


HOW DOES IT DO IT? 


How did the machine do this impossibly 
human task; a task that ordinarily takes at 
least a half-hour of hard work by a skilled 
abstractor? Is.the machine human? Is 
there a midget hiding inside that does all 
the work? : 

Far from it. The humanity of the ma- 
chine was built into it by Dr. Luhn and his 
many colleagues at I.B.M. Whatever think- 
ing the machines did, the men did it in ad- 
vance. But the machine has the capacity for 
speeding up thought patterns by using radio 
tubes that act with the speed of light. 





[From Science News Letter for June 7, 1958] 
ELECTRONIC LIBRARIAN 


An electronic librarian was described by 
Dr. H. P. Luhn of the International Business 
Machines Corp. 

The business intelligence system, reported 
to the conference of communication scien« 
tists, would be able to match documents to 
readers. e 

Dr. Luhn envisions a centralized service 
using a large-scale computing machine that 
would combine information retrieval with 
a notification service to the users of the 
information. 

In Dr. Luhn’s system the potential user 
would first write a description of his back- 
ground and work. This would be analyzed 
by machine to determine a profile of the 
subjects in which the user would be 
interested. 

At the same time, documents fed into the 
machine would also be analyzed and standard 
abstracts prepared. 

“The information analysis of each docu- 
ment would then be matched by the machine 
with the interest profile of each user,” Dr. 
Luhn said. 

The user would be given a selected list of 
titles by the machine, if the machine's 
matching showed that the user should re- 
ceive the new information. From these titles 
the user could then select abstracts and from 
the abstracts, full papers that he would want 
to read. 

In the final step, the machine would note 
which documents the user selected and the 
machine would revise the user’s profile im- 
mediately. In this way the machine would 
always have an up-to-date picture of in- 
terests of each of its users. 


Direct requests for information made by 
the user could also be reflected in his profile. 


[From Pageant for March 1958] 
ELECTRONIC BraINS MEAN JOBS FoR You 
(By Harold Mehling) 


“Competition is keen right now for spe- 
Clalists who can make the computers work 


faster,” says Edmund Berkeley, publisher of 


the periodical Computers and Automation. 

ine ne conservative estimate holds that 

en and women will be ministering 

to computers within 10 years. Other esti- 
mates run as high as 180,000. 

Today’s outpouring of electronic com- 


puters re 
lution in history. the fastest technical revo- 
= . - * . 


Pn Univac-Lare, which the United States 
nsus Bureau will use in 1960, will do over 
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100,000 multiplications a second. Univac 
can print 600 lines of answers on-paper every 
minute complete with carbon copies. 

When such feats are compared with the 
abilities of humans, it’s enough to give man 
an inferiority complex. An IBM machine in 
the Government’s vast social security head- 
quarters in Baltimore is managed by a 
dozen clerks; it does in 24%, hours what 
100 of them use to do in three 8-hour shifts. 
The Univac-Larc will duplicate in 2 min- 
utes the, lifetime output of a man using a 
good desk calculator. 

That is the drama of the computer revo- 
Tution. It’s the reason atomic scientists 
at Oak Ridge can perform rapid calcula- 
tions previously not possible at all. The 
machines are even computing the amount 
cows shollld be fed to produce a maximum 
quantity of milk. And right now Eastern 
Airlines is installing a Univac that will store 
information on a million seats for 3 months 
ahead. It will arrange for 60,000 reserva- 
tions a day. 


[From Science News Letter for March 1, 1958] 
IDENTIFICATION BY EEG 


Use of an eletronic computer to identify 
individuals by their brain wave patterns was 
described to the Biophysical Society, meet- 
ing in Cambridge, Mass. The computer is 
programed to describe numerically the 
compplex wave forms found in électroenceph- 
alograms or EEG’s. 

Although it has long been recognized that 
each person has his own brain wave signa- 
ture, a characteristic EEG pattern that ap- 
pears when he is awake and resting under 
standard conditions, there has been no ex- 
act or quantitative way of describing it. 
Judgments of which characteristics of the 
EEG wave form change significantly from 
person to person have had to depend in the 
past on the skill of experienced EEG tech- 
nicians. 

Now, in the study made by a team of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology scien- 
tists, the Lincoln TX-O electronic computer 
has been used to measure a number of the 
characteristics of EEG wave forms and their 
variability. Primary attention was paid to 
the behavior of “‘bursts of alpha activity,” as 
they were defined by the computer program. 


[From the New York Times of May 27, 1958] 
(By Elizabeth M. Fowler) 


The graduate of a liberal arts women’s col- 
lege often finds she needs a fast secretarial- 
typing course as a job clincher. Now Vassar 
College offers some of its mathematically in- 
clined students a new job getter—under- 
graduate training in the use of electronic 
computers. 

For several years industry has been urging 
colleges to offer such courses. The one at 
Vassar was proposed by Jane Johnson of the 
college vocational bureau, who said: 

“If math students could have a good 
course in numerical analysis and some ori- 
entation in programming [translating 
mathematical problems into machine lan- 
guage] for electronic computers, students 
would then have instant value upon gradua- 
tion.” : 

The course was begun quietly and when 
it proved successful was repeated this semes- 
ter. The International Business Machines 
Corp., which operates a plant in Vassar’s home 
town of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., provides a 
model 650 computer (a magnetic drum data- 
processing machine) and donates the services 
of Dr. Fred P. Brooks, a graduate of Duke 
University and a Harvard doctor of phi- 
losophy, to lecture three times a week. Cata- 
loged as Mathematics 385b (Principles of 
Digital Computation), the course carries 3 
hours of credit for the semester. Texts are 
Introduction to Numerical Analysis by 
Francis B. Hildebrand and Digital Computer 


Programming by D. D. McCracken. 
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“The important thing from the students’ 
viewpoint,” Dr. Brooks said, “is that this is 
a branch of mathematics not included in the 
curriculum but very important for the ap- 
plication of the advanced mathematician, 
whether he or she uses a computer, desk 
calculator or pen and pencil.” 

[From the New York World-Telegram & Sun 
of June 4, 1958] 


ELECTRONIC BRAINS CALL FoR BIG TUITION 
(By Charles M: Sievert) 


Growth: It takes a big tuition, as Minne- 
apolis Honeywell’s president, Paul B. Wish- 
art, puts it, to get into the manufacture of 
data processing. machines, but it’s a promis- 
ing field for corporate growth and this pio- 
neer in automatic control is in it to stay. 

Latest marvel in its electronic brain de- 
velopment is the Orthotronic Control and 
this system monitors the Datamatic 1000, 
which can read 8,000 words a second, against 
errors. Something like cops watching cops. 

An Annapolis graduate, Paul Wishart ad- 
mits that his company has plunged, not 
waded, into electronic brain field, but he 
says Minneapolis Honeywell will digest the 
huge chunk it now has in research and de- 
velopment without putting more into brick 
and mortar for the present. 

As with other promising fields of manu- 
facture in postwar year, such as television 
and air conditioning, Paul admits that the 
computer and “bookkeeping robots have at- 
tracted many. But the fiield is crowded in 
the low-price ($50,000-$75,000) bracket in 
which about 40 companies are competing. 

The high-price bracket, such as the $2.5 
million processing machinery being readied 
for our Treasury Department by Honeywell’s 
Datamatic division, apparently is wide open 
for the ambitious. This is the area requiring 
the big tuition, meaning millions for just 
research and development. 





Aviation Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. MONRONEY. . Mr. President, the 
Nation’s attention recently has been 
focused on air safety and the fact that 
our present law is not adequate for the 
jet age.. Mr. Scott Sutton, a newscaster 
for WTOP, did an excellent job of pulling 
together in a brief broadcast of less than 
5 minutes the problem, with details of re- 
cent crashes, and an explanation of the 
types of air traffic control now in use 
along with an exposition of the bill, S. 
3880, which 32 of my colleagues joined 
me in cosponsoring. As an example of 
good radio reporting, I commend it to my 
colleagues and ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD. 

(See exhibit A.) ' 

Mr. MONRONEY.: Mr. President, re- 
cently I spoke at a meeting of the Avia- 
tion Writers’ Association at Houston, 
Tex. Another speaker was Jerome 
Lederer, director of the Flight Safety, 
Foundation, Inc., and Cornell-Guggen- 
heim Aviation Safety Center, who was, 
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given the Monsanto aviation safety 
award. His remarks on our air safety 
program were very pertinent to the ques- 
tion upon which the Congress may vote 
soon, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have them printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp. 

(See exhibit B.) 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, us- 
ing our hearings of last Thursday on the 
aviation bill as a basis, William Cooper 
of Scripps-Howard Newspapers did an 
excellent reporting job on the problem 
of air traffic control in relation to air 
safety last Saturday, and Mr. Charles 
Yarbrough of the Evening Star wrote 
an article in the Sunday Star yesterday 
which sheds further light on the situa- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent for in- 
clusion of these news stories in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 


RECORD. 
(See exhibit C.) 
EXHIBIT A 
WTOP COMMENT 
(By Scott Sutton, May 21, 1958) 

The midair collision over Brunswick, Md., 
this week dramatizes the need for some sort 
of unified control of America’s air space if 
such tragedies are to be averted in the 
future. 

The collision of the military jet with the 
Capital Viscount in which 12 persons lost 
their lives is only 1 start tragedy of several 


that have plagued the air highways over 
the United States, mainly because air safety 
regulations have not been revised to meet 
he growing saturation of space by more 
and faster planes. 

There was the midair crash of a military 
jet and a United Air Lines plane over Nevada 
on April 21 of this year in which 49 persons 
were killed; June 30,°1956, the terrifying 
total of 128 persons were killed when a TWA 
and United passenger plane collided; and on 
November 1, 1949, the last local accident 
prior to the Brunswick disaster, a Bolivian 
jet pilot crashed an American P-38 into 
an Eastern Airlines plane over Washington 
National Airport, killing 55 persons. And 
these real disasters are further heightened 
by the fact that almost 3 near misses a 
Gay occurred in 1957, for a total of 971 near- 
misses last year, according to figures re- 
leased by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Essentially, the problem is the result of 
2 separate air control systems—1 for military 
craft, another for civilian planes—and when 
they overlap, trouble occurs, as evidenced 
by the statistics. It is apparent that some- 
thing must be done to revise the system, 
and the increasing frequency of midair 
crashes underscores the urgency for action. 
Any further delay most likely will permit 
more such tragedies. 

Air traffic systems as presently set up in- 
volve two types of air control: Visual flight 
rules and instrument flight rules. Visual 
flight assumes that the pilots can see each 
other; instrumental flight assumes that 
weather conditions preclude pilots seeing 
each other and places the planes under 
ground surveillance assigned to a specific 
altitude, time of flight and other regula- 
tions. However, the trouble is that not all 
planes fly both systems at the same time 
in the same area, so that quite frequently 
they overlap, as was the case in the Bruns- 
wick, Md. crash. 

Adequate control of flight traffic therefore 
depends vitally upon some type of central 
agency through which all flight patterns 
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and all planes—civilian and military—would 
be coordinated. 

Senator MIKE MonRONEY has prepared leg- 
islation for introduction in the Senate this 
week that is one step toward meeting this 
problem. The Oklahoma Democrat would 
create a Federal Aviation Agency which would 
have independent status, directly responsible 
to the President ahd Congress, and headed 
by a single civilian administrator with pre- 
vious aviation experience. The Administra- 
tor would be given the necessary authority 
to regulate the use of all air space over the 
United States by civil and military aircraft 
and to establish and operate a unified sys- 
tem of air traffic control. 

Under the Monroney measure, the civilian 
Administrator would be advised about the 
special problems of military avidtion by a 
military advisor appointed by the Secretary 
of Defense. The Monroney measure further 
provides for the transfer of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority to the new Agency, and 
would also transfer the present responsibility 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board for making 
and enforcing safety rules to the new group. 
The Board would retain the power to review 
appeals and its responsibility for economic 
regulation of civil aviation and for accident 
investigation. The Board’s investigatory 
powers would be enlarged by allowing the 
President to appoint members to special in- 
quiry groups to investigate major air ac- 
cidents. 

These provisions of the Monroney measure 
do not of course provide the complete an- 
swer to the problem, nor would they guar- 
antee no air accidents; there is much more 
to be done in other areas, such as an im- 
proved radar and computer system in a na- 
tionwide traffic safety system. But the Mon- 
roney measure is a right step toward solv- 
ing the central error in our present dual 
system of air traffic control. First, a strong 
central authority must control all air high- 
ways, and the Monroney measure or some- 
thing very similar should be passed by Con- 
gress without delay. 





ExnisiTt B 


TEXT OF REMARKS BY JEROME LEDERER, DIREC- 
ToR OF Fiicut SAFETY FOUNDATION, INC., 
AND CORNELL-GUGGENHEIM AVIATION SAFETY 
CENTER, UPON RECEIVING MONSANTO AVIA- 
TION SAFETY AWARD FOR 1957 FROM THE 
AVIATION WRITERS’ ASSOCIATION AT HOUSTON, 
Tex., May 30, 1958 


In a few weeks the United States will cele- 
brate the 20th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 
Under this act, the aviation industry has suc- 
cessfully met two challenges: Public accept- 
ance of aviation, on which its economic 
future depends, and safety. 

In 1938, only a little over a million pas- 
sengers rode the airlines. This year over 49 
million passengers are expected. In 1938, the 
fatalities per 100 million passenger-miles was 
4.5. Last year it was 0.2. The number of 
aircraft in general use in 1938 was close to 
11,000 of which 183 were involved in fatal 
accidents. Last year the number was over 
67,000 of which about 360 were involved in 
fatal accidents. . 

As highways become more congested, as 
more aids to navigation are installed and 
more landing areas built, an ever-growing 
number of people will seek the air in prefer- 
ence to the hazards of the road. But the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 was designed 
for a different breed of aircraft than we are 
now on the threshold of using. The cruising 
speed of the air transports of 1938 was less 
than many of the privately owned aircraft 
of today. 

The new transports will fly 3 times as fast, 
8 times as high, descend 10 times as rapidly, 
weigh 12 times as much, and carry up to 
10 times as many passengers as those of 1938. 
They will be equipped with an entirely differ- 
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ent kind of powerplant. They will cruise in 
the same air space as military jets and in 
climb or descent will use the same air space 
as~all other aircraft. 

Added to this new development is the 
growing use of helicopters and, in a fey 
years, of steep takeoff and landing aircraft 
These should enable the airlines to penetrate 
the short haul market as successfully as they 
have taken over the long haul passenger 
market. 

The new dynamism in aviation will ‘haye 
to be matched by an equal dynamism in 
Washington. Aviation is so closely tied to 
regulation that it cannot, accelerate with 
decisions that have to be jointly made by 
the CAA and CAB. A single independent 
agency should be able to act faster, 
more weight in the halls of Congress and 
with the Budget Bureau than the existizig 
two agencies—one of which operates under 
another governmental department which has 
many other interests. The other, though - 
independent, is beset by a combination of 
technical and economic problems that (with 
the best of intentions) tends toward a 
lack of concentration on objectives that re- 
quire continuous attention and proper de- 
cisions based on factual evidence accumu- 
lated with the utmost dispatch. 

In short, the Civil Aeronautics Act as 
amended is no longer geared to aviation’s 
jet age. A new federal agency is required. 
The aviation industry has long recognized 
the need to modernize its air traffic con. 


, trol system. Until 1956, the industry failed 


to sell the Budget Bureau and Congress on 
the importance of technical corrective action 
by its placing confidence in the ability of 
some 75 committees to solve the problem, 
each working in its own interest. Commit- 
tee operation seldom provides the faciiliy 
needed to attack a problem such as air 
traffic control. 

The air traffic control situation has been 
and will:remain for some time to come the 
most critical problem facing aviation. For- 
tunately, the solution now rests in the able 
hands of Gen. E. R. Quesada and his Air- 
ways Modernization Board. 

The most reassuring outcome of the crisis 
created by the two recent collisions is the 
added emphasis of the need for a single Fed- 
eral aviation agency to replace the CAA and 
CAB coupled with the fortitude displayed/by 
governmental agencies in not making pre- 
cipitous decisions merely to satisfy pressure 
(behind decisions thoughtlessly arrived af 
often lurk much greater dangers). The co- 
operative attitude of the military forces and 
the eagerness with which Congress is work- 
ing with the aviatioh industry to arrive ata 
safe solution based on judgment instead of 
snap decisions is the kind of mature action 
which is required. 

However, the industry should learn a les- 
son from this experience. Why was it un- 
able to combat complacency in the highest 
reaches of government in regard to the air 
traffic-control situation prior to 1956? Who 
in the industry refused to recognize the im- 
portance of the problem? Was there any 
pussyfooting? What can be done to prevent 
such a situation from arising again? These 
questions should be answered not to fix 
blame but to prevent similar delays in the 
future in other areas. The same kind of 
lethargy is apparent now in other fields of 
aviation safety such as the needs of the 
Weather Bureau, the need for attention to 
human factors, and crash-injury . 

There is a direct connection between air 
traffic control and noise because the 
must follow patterns that will disturb the 
public least. If the public will give the new 
jets a chance, the noise problem will be 
worked out to everyone's satisfaction. The 
initial trials may produce some 


in spite of the tremendous effort that 1 
industry has been making to reduce noise 
acceptable level. 
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Jets have a very rapid rate of climb so 
that, once they have accelerated to climb 
configuration, the area that is swept by 
noise should be less than that coming from 
piston-powered aircraft. The public, how- 
ever, may be presented with noise of a differ- 
ent frequency than that to which they have 
been accustomed. Larger runways and new 
developments such as ducted fans used by 
the aviation industry in connection with the 
jets should alleviate the noise problem in 
the not-too-distant future. 

The yse of arresting gears at the ends of 
runways should also be of help in offering 
the pilot the opportunity of a safe stop in 
lieu of a slow, noisy go-around if he thinks 
he is going to overshoot. One airline calcu- 
lates that the nose suppression system on its 
fleet of jets will cost $40 million over the 
life of its fleet by reason of added weight, 
lower thrust and higher fuel consumption. 

While air traffic control for the prevention 
of mid-air collisions is the most pressing 
problem that faces aviation, it should not 
blind us to many others that exist. For ex- 
ample, 35 percent of all fatal accidents that 
occur in light plane operations (which is the 
fastest growing segment of aviation) are 
caused by loss of control in instrument 
weather by pilots who lack instrument ex- 
perience. The weather bureau has had to 
cut its staff and the weather stations by 25 
percent while aircraft -operations have 
doubled. Its meager research funds have 
largely been obtained from military sources. 

Another weak element in aviation safety 
is the need for support for the extremely 
important work being done in aviation 
crash injury research at Cornell University. 
This organization has won international 
recognition for the excellence of its studies 
and the saving of lives in crashes, but it is 
about to go out of existence for lack of 
funds. When an airplane is lost at sea or 
in some remote land area it still requires 
days of search to locate the survivors be- 
cause of the slow acceptance and develop- 
ment of rescue beacons, and a few years ago 
we almost did away with ocean station ves- 
sels for economic reasong. 

Another problem area that should not be 
lost sight of in the overall attention to 
traffic control is that of the human factors 
which are most important to aviation safety. 
Psychological, physiological, and mental 
problems involving cockpit coordination, 
ease of operating aircraft, prevention of dis- 
traction, still lie largely in the area of in- 
formed opinion rather than objective re- 
search. 

The United States badly needs a national 
laboratory for the solution of aviation oper- 
ating problems. This should be supplied 
with ample funds to attract qualified per- 
sonnel from all fields of science, including 
not only the physical sciences but also the 
human factors. To do this will require 
vision and money, but the returns on the 
investment are incalculable in terms of ac- 
celeration of the creation of wealth, which 
always follows better communications, the 
improved ability of strange peoples to meet 
each other, and especially to conquer the 
impending threat of Russia which, by 
coupling its technical achievements with its 
‘Infiltration of the world’s airways, will fur- 
nish serious competition to the free world. 

Let not the important problems of mid- 
air collisions prevention and of the space 
age preclude attention to many other’ as- 
pects of aircraft operation. We have every- 
thing to gain by taking a bold and imagina- 
tive step to improve and secure our leader- 
ship in air safety research and aircraft op- 
erations. The catastrophic results of inac- 
tion, the creation of greater wealth, the 
ot penance of our prestige and the good 

the world demands it, " 
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ExHIBIT C 


. [From the Washington Daily News of 
June 7, 1958] 


APTERMATH OF JET-AIRLINER COLLISION AT 
BrRuNswIcK, Mp.—AiIrR TRAF¥ric SUPERVISOR 
Here SUFFERS COLLAPSE 

(By William Cooper) 
The Washington air traffic supervisor who 


was plotting the course of a Capital airliner . 


when it. was hit by a jet near here 18 days 
ago has suffered a nervous collaps@-and is 
hospitalized. 

Two other control men who were working 
directly with the piane are on sick leave 
because of the harrowing experience. 

One has collapsed twice at work. The 
other says he will ask for a transfer or resign. 

The illness of the three men was con- 
firmed today by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. : 

The dramatic impact of the crash on air- 
traffic personnel—despite the fact no blame 
was attached to the control system—was 
brought out by Oswald Ryan, former chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board, and the 
Air Controllers Association, which-he repre- 
sents as counsel. 

Austin M. Stapf, 38, veteran supervisor at 
the Washington Control Center, collapsed 
at his home a few days after the May 20 
collision. 

He was working on a report of the acci- 
dent at the time. He is a patient at Western 
Hospital, a psychiatric institution at Staun- 
ton, Va. 

FAINTED | 

Charles A. Laymon, a controller who was 
helping plot the airliner’s course from Pitts- 
burgh to Baltimore, broke down once shortly 
after the accident and fainted at work Tues- 
day while he was watching a radar screen. 
He was hospitalized briefly, now is home on 
sick leave. 

Mr. Laymon was the man following the 
Capital airliner on the radar screen when it 
was hit by the National Guard jet near 
Brunswick, Md. 

He noticed the faint blip on the screen 
and reached for the phone to send a warn- 
ing. The crash happened before he could 
speak. 

Charles A. Floyd, also a controller, was in 
direct charge of the Capital plane at the 
time of the collision. He went on sick leave 
this week, says he doubts if he will return 
to"his job. 

THE LAST ONE 

“I was the last one to talk to the pilot,” he 
said today. “He sounded happy, had a nice 
voice. Some pilots are brusque, but he 
sounded cheerful and friendly.” 

Mr. Floyd said he doubted he would go 
back to control work. 

“I was going to quit outright, but I talked 
to my attorney,” he said. “He suggested I 
try to get a transfer, the way business condi- 
tions are now.” 

The Capital plane was under instrument 
flight rules and had just shifted to control 
of the Washington center for guidance to 


_ Baltimore. 


In a few more minutes it would have been 
again shifted over to the Baltimore tower 
for landing instructions. It was on course 
and on schedule. 

The National Guard jet was flying by vis- 
ual flight rules and was not under CAA 
control. 

Mr. Floyd said he thought part of the 
nervous strain and pressure came from the 
CAA’s 20-year record of no major collisions 
involving tW® aircraft under its control. 

NO WAY 7 

“You always think yours is going to be the 
first one,” he said. “When the weather’s bad, 
we have more planes than we should han- 
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dle—there’s no way you can control it, they’re 
up there and you’ve got to take care of them. 

“Like firemen, we have some easy days. 
But when it’s tough, we work straight 
through an 8-hour shift, with nothing to 
eat except maybe a sandwich while you're 
sitting at your board with a mike in one 
hand.” 

The illnesses were first brought to light by 
Mr. Ryan, in testimony before the Senate 
Aviation Subcommittee which is consider- 
ing a bill by Senator A. S. Mike MONRONEY, 
Democrat, of Oklahoma, to put all air control 
under a unified Federal Aviation Agency. 

Mr. Ryan, who served 16% years on the 
CAB and twice was its Chairman, apologized 
for being emotional but said he had learned 
more about the human side of air control 
in his 2 years with the association than on 
all his CAB service. 


DEDICATED 


“These fellows are dedicated in their ap- 
proach to the problem,” he said. 

“They have been deeply sincere about 
doing the job, and they have been so weighted 
down by the awareness, the constant aware- 
ness which is with them always, over the 
consequences of a mistake in one of their 
split-seeond decisions.” 

Mr. Ryan told of talking with men in- 
volved: 

“I thought he was laughing and I asked 
him what he was laughing about. And I dis- 
covered he wasn’t laughing after all, he was 
just completely crushed by the whole situa- 
tion as it had been developing, and after 
hours on duty seeing this man beside him 
fall to the floor.” 

Mr. Ryan said he would stake “whatever 
reputation 1644 years on the CAB\may have 
given me” that air-traffic control fs the pri- 
mary air-safety problem and that it “can’t 
be solved by legislation and equipment un- 
less there is full recognition of the problems 
of the traffic controller and the environmen- 
tal conditions under which he works.” 





[From the Washington Sunday Star of June 
8, 1958] 
PLANE A MINUTE—AIRPORT HANDLES 1,060 IN 
Peak 24-Hour Loap 


(By Charles Yarbrough) 


National Airport—nervous tension center 
of the city. 

If the three air-traffic controllers who have 
either colHapsed or taken emergency sick 
leave since the May 20 midair collision at 
Brunswick, Md., need documentation of their 
ills, nothing is more eloquent than the 
records. . 

On May 23, controllers at National han- 
died 1,060 aircraft movements in 24 hours, 
an all-time record. It moved manpower and 
facilities as near as they have ever been to 
that dangerous point of saturation. 

For 4 consecutive hours, they handled more 
than a plane a minute. In 1 hour they had 
73 takeoffs and landings. 

Testimony of Oswald Ryan, counsel for the 
Air Traffic Control Association, last week told 
of the toll among controllers. Austin M. 
Stapf, 38, collapsed at his home a few days 
after the Brunswick crash while working on 
his report of the accident. He is now in a 
Staunton, Va., institution. 

Charles A. Laymon, another controller, cole 
lapsed last Tuesday while watching a radar 
screen. Charles A. Floyd, the third, went on 
emergency sick leave and may not return 
to his job. 

CONTROLLERS BLAMELESS 


All three had some share in tracking the 
Capital Airlines Viscount before it was struck 
by a Maryland Air National Guard jet trainer. 
Twelve persons died in the crash, but no 
blame has been attached to the three con- 
trollers. 
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Aircraft movements have gone over 1,000 
in 24 hours on numerous occasions at Na- 
tional. A900 day is almost routine. 

Simply running an airport has its share 
of tension, and the two men who boss the 
big operation have more than their share. 

L. W. Burton is the director, Paul F. 
Steiner is the deputy director. 

One of the better examples came last week 
when President Eisenhower turned out to 
welcome West German President Theodor 
Heuss. 

Timing was tuned to the point where, if 
Presidential Pilot Draper aboard the Colum- 
bine was 2 minutes early, he would make 
the taxi run to the ceremonial scene just a 
little slower in order to stop at the -red 
carpet at precisely 12:30 p. m. 

BUILDUP STARTS 


First, the already-harried air traffic and 
ground controllers were near their almost 
routine saturation point, fending off traffic 
until the ceremonies were over. 

About 10 minutes before the Columbine’s 
touchdown, the radio crackled with a re- 
quest from a four-engine commercial air- 
liner for a standby—meaning trouble. This 
one had danger of an engine fire. 

Crash equipment and the fire-fighters 
rolled to the end of the runway, Mr. Burton’s 
black sedan right behind it, leaving Mr. 
Steiner back at the welcome area. 

The troubled aircraft landed without in- 
cident and things subsided to normal for at 
least 2 minutes. 

Then came a possible standby from a Coast 
Guard plane which had a hydraulic faiiure 
and again the alert went out. 

Two minutes later the emergency was on 
again for a 4-engine craft coming in on 
3 engines. Once more the emergency equip- 
ment rolled. 

By this time, President Heuss’ plane was 
almost in sight. 

As the Burton auto drove back to the 
red carpet at MATS Terminal, the radar 
room in the tower called for the fire depart- 
ment to fight a paper fire and Mr. Burton's 
radio was jumping again. 





Mission of Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
from time to time we see various state- 
ments as to what an educational pro- 
gram in this country should be. 

On last Saturday, Dr. Hurst R. Ander- 
son, president of the American Univer- 
sity here in the Nation’s Capital, in pre- 
senting his report to the board of trus- 
tees, gave a statement as to the mission 
of education. It was one of the clearest, 
most sensible statements that I have 
seen. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement be printed in the Appendix of 
the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: - 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 

The effect of the three sputniks upon the 
public mind has been phenomenal. Not the 
least of the resulting concerns has been for 
the objectives and the standards of American 
education from the elementary level through 
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higher education. Much of the expression 
has assumed an hysterical note to be sure, 
but out of it is emerging a balanced concern 
which may bring us to a realization that the 
welfare of the Nation is inextricably inter- 
woven with the character of our total educa- 
tional program. 

This June report to the board of trustees 
of the American University would not be 
complete without a reaffirmation of objec- 
tives or goals which lie at the heart of a 
Christian program of education at the uni- 
versity level. The current question is: Are 
we to fall heir to the errors of a momentary 
hysteria and replan our programs around the 
needs of the sciences and mathematics— 
granting the need for improvement in these 
areas as well as in other areas—and recast 
our procedures in the regimented mold of 
Russian education? The answer must be 
that to do so would be to misjudge our mis- 
sion and to lose much which we have strug- 
gled to gain. 

What is our mission? Education in Amer- 
ica, and certainly in the Christian unicersity, 
must be expressed as.a concern for the total 
growth and development of each individual 
human being for the fullest realization of 
his own God-given potentialities. It must be 
and is concerned with this growth process 
not alone because of the individualistic re- 
wards which inevitably accrue, but also be- 
cause the well-trained, carefully oriented, 
alert, and committed individuals is the clay 
out of which the democratic experiment of 
the West is molded. A Christian democratic 
society can never be achieved without in- 
telligent and dedicated citizens. The objec- 
tive, therefore, goes beyond the concern for 
the individual as a son of God and extends 
to society or groups of individuals. Ameri- 
can Christian education affirms this dual 
objective; all else must be secondary to it. 
Free education, for free men and for a free 
society is one of our priceless possessions. 
We must not permit it to be perverted to 
single-purpose objectives or lesser value. It 
must never be science dominated, or any 
other subject dominated. 

At the heart of the American University 
experience lies this fundamental belief. Its 
program, therefore, must always maintain 
and promote balanced work in the human- 
ities, the social sciences, and the sciences. 
It must also always be the most effective edu- 
cational experience possible combining the 
understandings and insights in all three of 
these great areas of human thought and 
action. 





The Other Side of the Coin: Cost of the 


Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘ or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
every time a proposal is made to spend 
money, and every time a suggestion is 
made that taxes should be cut, the im- 
mediate question is: What will it cost? 

That is a good question, and a proper 
one. But a second question which ought 
to be asked when the Nation is in an 
economic slump is what will it cost not 
to spend money, or lower taxes, or take 
some other decisive action to end the 
recession. en 

Many people wnfortunately have a 
curious blind spét which keeps them 
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from seeing that the terrible cost of the 





recession, in goods and services forever — 


lost and in damage to human lives, 
dwarfs the cost of all the programs to 
end the recession that have been pro. 
posed—if all of them were adopted at 
the same time, which nobody has sug. 
gested. 

Nobody knows when this recession wil] 
end. When one economic index gives 
encouragement, two more are discour- 
aging. But one thing is clear: if the 
recession were miraculously to come to 
an end today, and all the unemployed 
were to go back to work in an instant, 
the cost of the recession still would be 
appalling—far greater than the cost of 
any Government action so far suggested 
to combat it. 

Mr. President, the cost of the reces- 
sion is estimated conservatively in an 
article by Bernard D. Nossiter in the 
Washington Post and Times-Herald for 
June 8 entitled “Recession Cost High in 
Billions.” I invite attention especially 
to the last _paragraph, in which Mr. 
Nossiter calculates the cost of the reces- 
sion in concrete terms that no one can 
fail to understand. 

The June 9 issue of the New York 
Times also carries an article relating to 
the cost of the recession, reporting on an 
exhaustive and extremely competent 
study by Dr. Geoffrey H. Moore, of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
In this study, which has just been pub- 
lished in the June issue of the Journal] of 
the American Statistical Association, Dr. 
Moore says that the duration and extent 
of a recession depends to a considerable 
degree on what measures the Govern- 
ment may take. Dr. Moore concludes 
that an examination of American eco- 
nomic history of the past 40 years 
should help us considerably to formu- 
late a realistic appraisal of the kind of 
constructive governmental policies that 
America can adopt to prevent the waste- 
ful effect of idle men and resources. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two articles, the one 


from the June 8 issue of the Washing- ~ 


ton Post, and the one from the June 9 
issue of the New York Times, be printed 
in the Appendix to the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorD 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 8, 1958] 
RECESSION Cost HIGH IN BILLIONS 
(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 

The business slump, now in its 10th 
month, has already taken a substantial toll 
in goods and services lost forever. Idle men 
and closed plants have cost the Nation 


homes, clothing, cars, tools, guns, schools, 


television sets, medical care, night club en- 
tertainment, books, mink coats—everything 
@ complex economy produces. 

- Some of it may never be missed. But 
before the recession burns out and recovery 
restores a high employment level, the 1088 
will be several times greater than it has 
been. 

And beyond any loss in tangible of 
measurable things is the unweighable psy- 
chic loss for men seeking but unable 
find work. . 

In dollars and cents, what has been_lost 
is at best an educated guess. It depends 
mainly on the calculation made for the 
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with which the economy must grow 
to absorb the yearly addition of about 
800,000 new job seekers and the advances in 
technology that increase the output of men 

d machines. 
rh conservative estimate, figuring this 
growth rate at 3.1 percent a year—the aver- 
age of the past 50 years—is illustrated in 
the chart above. On this basis, the slump 
has cost nearly $15 billion since the slow- 
down began last spring and through the 
first quarter this year. Currently, the econ- 
omy is running about $35 billion a year 
below a high employment level. 

Before it is back in high gear again, the 
loss will exceed at least $50 billion and more 
likely approach $80 billion. 

This year alone, the missing goods and 
services will surpass $35 billion. This esti- 
mate, moreover, assumes that output has hit 
bottom at a yearly rate of $422 billion in the 
first quarter, will show little Change through 
the spring and summer and start moving 
back up in the fall. . 

The rest of the slump loss, of course, de- 
pends on the speed of recovery. To get back 
to’ the high employment level—about one in 
25 out of work instead of the current one in 
14—by the end of next year, the economy 
would have to be supercharged. It would 
have to leap ahead at an 11 percent growth 
rate, a forced draft pace reached in 1950 un- 
der the Korean war stimulus. Even at this 
pace, the bill for almost 2 years of slowdown, 
slump and rebound would be more than $50 
billion. 

If the recovery is\at a slower 7 percent 
climb, it will about match the speed with 
which the Nation came out of the milder 
recession in 1953-54. Then the high em- 
ployment line will be met at the end of 1960 
and the slump cost will run over $70 billion. 

These calculations have been worked out 
with the help of staff members from the 
congressional Joint Economic Committee. 
In its annual survey of the President’s Eco- 
nomic Report, the committee staff uses a 
growth line like the one pictured in the 
chart, The assumptions about business per- 
formance the rest of this year reflect a rough 
consensus of economist. The figures for 
total output or gross national product are 
expressed in early 1958 prices. 

For example, actual total output in the 
first quarter of 1957—the point at which the 
economy was figufed to be at a high em- 
ployment level—was at an annual rate of 
$430 billion. But because prices rose, this 
‘on the equivalent of $441 billion a year 

r. ’ 

The chart shows that the 6 months’ slow- 
down last year and the final quarter’s plunge 
cost about $5 billion. If the picture of this 

, year’s performance is correct, total output 
will be under $425 billion, nearly $20 billion 
below last year and more than $35 billion 
under the high employment mark. 

Some economists, notably Leon Keyserling, 
chairman of President Truman's Council of 
Economic Advisers, contend that these’ cal- 
culations grossly understate the loss. Keyser- 
ling argues that growth has been speeding 
up and a historical average is weighted down 
by the earlier, slower years. 

He would use a 4.7 percent growth rate 
to measure the gap between performance and 
potential. That would yield a loss of $30 
billion so far instead of the less than $15 
billion pictured. It would put current out- 
Put at more than $60 billion a year below 
what is needed instead of under $85 billion. 
o social scientists, including John K. 

braith of Harvard, might dismiss this out- 
loss as unimportant in an affluent so- 
ae eS the more than 5 million out 

ili e fifth of the Nation’s fam- 
€s that earned less than $2500 in cash and 

8oods in the 1956 boom year, affluence prob- 
ably has a somewhat hollow sound, 
If business bounces back at an 
ote what is the m of the $50-plus 
n loss that will have been sustained? 
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It’s enough to pay for the entire 13- 
year highway program and have about $15 
billion left over; all the goods and services 
the Federal Government will buy this year; 
everything sold last year by auto dealers, 
furniture, appliance, hardware and all other 
hardgoods stores; and 3 years of State and 
local government outlays for school pay- 
rolls and buildings. 


{From the New York Times of June 9, 1958] 


PEAK PRODUCTION SEEN IN 1959 or 1960— 
EcoNoMisT BASES FORECAST ON A STUDY OF 
SEVEN PREVIOUS RECESSIONS 
If past experience can be used as a guide, 

according to Geoffrey H. Moore of the Na- 

tional Bureau of Economic Research, the 

American economy will not return to its 

July 1957, peak until some time in 1959 or 

possibly early 1960. 

“In contractions of the severity indicated 
for the 1957-658 contraction,” writes the as- 
sociate director of research for the bureau, 
“it would be in line with previous experi- 
ence if the level of economic activity gen- 
erally remained below the previous peak 
for a period ranging from 142 years to 2% 
years.” 

Dr. Moore's study is appearing in the June 
issue of the Journal of the American Statis- 
tical Association and later will be reprinted 
by the national bureau. It is based on re- 
search partly financed by the President’s 
Council of-Economic Advisers and partly by 
a grant from the National Science Founda- 
tion. 

One object of the study was to determine 
how long the American economy might be 
expected to operate below peak activity. To 
find a basis for measurement. Dr. Moore 
investigated the recessions since the end 
of World; War I. Counting the present one, 
there have been eight. The mildest of these 
began in 1926 and lasted 13 months between 
peak and upturn. When it was 8 months 
old, as was this recession at the end of 
March, industrial production was down 1.3 
percent from the peak. 


NEXT MILDEST IN 1953 


The next mildest was that of 1953, which 
also lasted 13 months and showed a 9.8- 
percent drop at 8 months. 


In order of seriousness came the reces- 
sions of 1948, 1923, 1920, 1926, and 1929. 
Industrial production for that of 1929 
was down 12.6 percent after 8 months. Our 
present recession now past its ninth month, 
was off 11.7 percent at 8 months, 


DECLINES LISTED 


About 6 months after a recession begins, 
he continued, the percentage declines from 
the peak month to the current month in 
most broad indicators of ecgnomic activi- 
ity (such as production, employment, in- 
come and trade) are usually smaller in mild 
recessions than in severe ones. 

The following table shows the decline in 
industrial production at intervals after the 
start of a slump: 


Industrial production in slump 








Percentage decline in 
industrial produe- 
tion at periods after 
peak 
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Dr. Moore has found that the period of 
depressed activity is generally much longer 
after a sharp contraction than after a mild 
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one. However, he warns, a lot depends on 
what measures the Government may take. 

“Historical patterns and relationships,” he 
said in conclusion, “cannot be transplanted 
mechanically. They can and should be used 
to help us formulate realistic appraisals of 
existing situations and avoid speculative 
imaginings.” 

The most severe in its early stages was 
the 1937 slump, off 28.9 percent at the end 
of its 8th month. That was farther down 
than the 1929 depression had gone at the 
end of its 12th month—but that one lasted 
43 months and ali the others had seen up- 
turns by the 18th month. 

“After 8 months of contraction,” wrote 
Dr. Moore, “that is, through March 1958, 
most indicaters have declined more than in 
the corresponding periods of the 4 milder 
contractions since 1920 (1923-24, 1926~—27, 
1948-49, and 1953-54) and less than in the 
3 more severe contractions (1920-21, 1929— 
30, and 1937-38)."” He said the April data 
also bear this out. 





Investments in Life Insurance Are Rein- 
vested in the Great Lakes Largest 
Ship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Sat- 
urday, there was launched the largest 
vessel to date destined for Great Lakes 
transportation. I refer to the freighter 
Edmund Fitzgerald, a 26,000 ton, 729- 
foot ship named in honor of the distin- 
guished board chairman of the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

This vessel, named in honor of this 
great citizen and insurance executive, 
symbolizes the very constructive use of 
the assets of America’s life-insurance 
companies. 

As I have previously pointed out to the 
Senate, the life-insurance companies of 
America today represent one of the 
major sources of investment capital for 
our free-enterprise system. This cap- 
ital comes from the premium payments 
of the 110 million American policy- 
holders. 

Life insurance in America has become’ 
a universal “must” for every citizen. 
The life-insurance companies, which are 
the trustees of the people’s savings, have 
felt a keen responsibility to administer 
their savings in a manner most com- 
patible with the advancement of the 
American system. 

So, Mr. President, in congratulating 
the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., I congratulate, as well, other com- 
panies which similarly have used their 
assets to pioneer in constructive new 
ventures which would serve the Ameri- 
can economy. 

Of course, any industry with such vast 
resources and such vast potential power 
must be constantly on its guard and vig- 
ilant, so as constantly to fulfill its trus- 
teeship responsibility. 

I send to the desk two articles sent 
out by the Associated Press last week, 
and published in the Thursday, June 5, 
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and Friday, June 6 issues of the Mil- 
waukee Journal. The articles describe 
life-insurance investments in our econ- 
omy. I ask unanimous consent that the 
articles be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Lire INSURANCE Firms Pour BILLIONS INTO 
ALL FACETS OF UNITED STATES ECONOMY— 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL SHIP Is EXAMPLE OF 
INVESTING FUNDS OF POLICYHOLDERS 


(By Walter Bussewitz) 


New York, N. Y.—A crowd will gather on 
the shores of the Detroit river in suburban 
Detroit Saturday to watch the christening of 
a ship that is being built with premiums. 

Not the cereal box top variety, but the 
weekly, monthly and yearly premiums of 
policyholders of Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of Milwaukee. 

The 26,000 ton, 729 foot freighter Edmund 
Fitzgerald will bear the name of Northwest- 
ern’s board chairman and will be the biggest 
vessel to ply the Great Lakes. Northwestern 
built the $8 billion cargo carrier for charter 
to a Cleveland shipping firm. 

(Approximately 25 Milwaukeeans will at- 
tend the launching at the yards of Great 
Lakes Engineering Works at River Rouge, 
Oglebay Norton Co, of Cleveland will charter 
Superior and Lake Erie ports. Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald will christen the vessel named for her 
husband.) 

Most life insurance companies do not go 
down to the sea in ships. But the 1,300 
companies do invest at the rate of $14 mil- 
lion every 24 hours—in everything from 
bonds for a hospital in a Canadian frontier 
town to turnpikes, hotels, skyscrapers, 
apartment houses, shopping centers, cross- 
country pipelines, and a New Mexico pecan 
ranch. 

Holgar J. Johnson, president of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, says: “Life insur- 
ance funds, while waiting call for benefit 
payment, are dynamic dollars supplying 
capital, helping to retool the Nation in the 
continuous process of change and creating 
jobs in all walks of life.” 


BOUGHT FREIGHT CARS 


Actually, life insurance money today ,is 
a major source of investment capital. 
Funds built from premium payments of 
110 million persons have turned the indus- 
try into a giant with assets of $102.5 billion. 
Assets climb about $5 billion a year. 

Because of the tremendous accumulation 
of dollars, the companies long ago began 
to look beyond their traditional investment 
channels, such as Government bonds, State 
and municipal bonds, railroads and utility 
bonds, and mortgages. 

Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States gave the freight car makers 
a helpful lift in 1949, when these companies 
were crying for orders. It bought 19,000 
freight cars, spread the business over a half 
dozen firms, then rented the cars to major 
railroads. 

Insurance companies are proud to point 
out they provided 87 percent of the financing 
for the New Jersey turnpike. They arranged 
for the turnpike authority to use a borrow- 
as-you-build plan, saving the authority mil- 
lions in commissions and interest cost. 

New York Life Insurance Co. pioneered in 
the field of atomic investments a few years 
ago, lending $6 million to Uranium ‘Reduc- 
tion Co, for a Moab (Utah) milling plant. 


SEEKS PUBLIC INTEREST 


New post offices in places such as Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, and Omaha, Nebr., are being 
built with money from nearby insurance 
companies. The United States Government 
buys the buildirigs from the companies, 
with payments spread over a period of years. 
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tendents watch day to day progress in con. - 


At Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., the 
Nation’s biggest, Frederic W. Ecker, presi- 
dent, says, “We find our funds have a tend- 
ency to go where the need is greatest. That's 
where we receive the highest interest rates.” 

In addition to yield, Metropolitan looks 
for security and wherever possible a public- 
interest feature of the financing, says Ecker. 

Metropolitan makes new long-term invest- 
ments of $1,300,000,000 each year. 

The company’s dollars provided a big share 
of funds for the two large taconite develop- 
ments in northern Minnesota and a vast ore 
project at Seven Islands, Labrador, where 
a new community and a 360-mile railroad 
went up almost overnight. 

Metropolitan money also has gone into 
library and hospital bonds for the district 
of Kitimat, British Columbia, a new alumi- 
num center which is closer to Alaska than 
the United States. 

HELPS SPEED TRANSITION 


Has life-insurance money made possible 
things which otherwise would not have been 
done? 

“That may be true in some cases. In time, 
it has made it possible to accomplish many 
things a lot sooner than otherwise,” Ecker 
said. 

e cites the financing of the changeover to 
expensive jet transports by the aircraft mak- 
ers and airlines. 

“This is a long-term, possibly 20-year, 
proposition. It’s the kind of thing we are 
able to handle.” 

Ecker said that the big emphasis on life 
insurance investments since World War II 
has been on expansion of homeownership 
and industrial loans generally. 

He notes that of the $43 billion which pri- 
vate industry borrowed in new bonds and 
notes in the last decade, insurance com- 
panies provided $22 billion. 


SERVES SMALL LOANS 


Holdings of ,United States Government 
bonds have declined while mortgages and in- 
dustrial bonds zoomed. Treasury bonds ac- 
counted for 46 percent of life insurance 
assets in 1945, now make up only 7 percent. 

Prudential Life Insurance Company of 
America, Newark, N. J., No. 2 life firm, calls 
itself the world’s largest private financier of 
home ownership. It currently is financing 
homes for more than 500,000 families. 

Prudential, with highly decentralized op- 
erations across the land, has moved increas- 
ingly into small-business loans. These in- 
clude loans to toothbrush manufacturers, 


macaroni makers and range from Henry Cal- | 


lison’s spearmint ranch in Washington State 
to Dean Stahmann’s pecan farm in the Me- 
Silla Valley of New Mexico. 





Lire INSURANCE INVESTMENT FUNDS Put NEW 
FacE ON NATION’s Crries—POLICYHOLDER 
DoLiars Put Up SKYSCRAPERS, HOTELS, 
SHop CENTERS, AND HOUSING 


(By Walter Bussewitz) 


New York, N. Y.—A new chapter in the 
history of many American cities is being 
written in concrete and steel. 

Skyscrapers, glistening new hotels, under- 
ground garages, and parklike downtown cen- 
ters are taking form in an economic renais- 
sance. 

In many cases, big cities are being face 
lifted with the help of small streams of 
capital—the premiums of 110 million indi- 
vidual policyholders of this country’s 1,300 
life insurance companies. 

Frederic W. Ecker, president of Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co., says: “These streams 
of $10 a month or even 50 cents a week 
when taken by themselves couldn’t accom- 
plish much in the way of investment: But 
channel them together, as we do, and you 
have an important contribution to the 
economy.” 

In downtown Denyer, sidewalk superin- 
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struction of a 21-story hotel made 


through a $2214 million loan by Prosestan : 
Life Insurance Company of America tg 


Webb & Knapp. 
FINANCE PASTEL SKYSCRAPER 
Denver's courthouse square will feature 


a new -4-story department store, which is 
about ready for opening, an underground 


garage for 2,000 cars and a plaza area with . 


a skating rink. 

Life-insurance dollars are financing pastel. 
colored skyscrapers going up in Dallas, New. 
ark, New York, Boston, and other key cities, 

In recent years they have gone into the 
great changeover in Pittsburgs’s Golden 
Triangle, the Penn center development in 
Philadelphia and such giant structures as 
Prudential’s ¢4l-story Midwest headquarters 
constructed on air rights over the Illinois 
Central Railroad tracks in Chicago. 

Sheraton Corp. of America will have 9 
new hotel in Dallas built by Southland Life 
Insurance Co., which is building that city’s 
tallest office building in the same project. 

Sheraton figured in Philadelphia’s Penn 
center development, with a new hotel fi- 
nanced largely by Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 

Robert L. Moore, chairman of the board 
of Sheraton Corp., said: “We owe a great 
deal of our growth to insurance companies, 
A company like ours requires a far greater 
investment in real property to produce a 
profit than, say, a manufacturing company 
or a department store, 


SKYLINE FOR NEWARK 


“Our 47 hotels and other properties have 
a market value of about $300 million. Of 
this total, nearly half is represented by 
senior financing, the larger part of which is 
first mortgages to various insurance com- 
panies throughout the Nation.” 

Prudential plans a 52-story office building 
in Boston. In recent years, the company 
erected big regional offices in Jacksonville, 
Houston, Minneapolis, and Los Angeles. 

While spending millions in other cities, 
Prudential is keeping some cash in Newark, 
where it is putting up a $20-million head- 
quarters. 

Prudential and Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Co. are in the forefront of a $200-million 
program: to give Newark a bright new skyline. 
Mutual Benefit’s role included a $10-million 
home office and underground garage. 

Perhaps no insurance company has been 
so identified with a city’s resurgence as Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society with the rebuilt 
business district of Pittsburgh. Equitable 
poured many millions into mammoth office 
buildings in the famed Gateway Center and 
is continuing its link through the Pittsburgh- 
Hilton now under construction. 

STARTED IN 1922 

Metropolitan, the industry’s giant, ‘has 
money invested in Lever House in New York, 
Chicago’s Drake Hotel, the Roosevelt in New 
Orleans, El. Paso Natural Gas Co.’s stream- 
lined headquarters in El Paso, Tex., and many 
other important structures. 

Metropolitan takes particular pride Mm 
pioneering of the New York housing projects 
of Parkchester, Peter Cooper Village and 
Stuyvesant Town, as well as others in Alex- 
andria, Va., Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 

Actually, its first big effort in this field 
dates back to 1922 when the company erected 
an apartment development in Long Island 
City, Queens, covering only 50 percent of the 
land, a radical departure from the architec 
‘ture of those days. 

“We proved then,” said President Ecker, “it 
was possible for private capital to make de- 
cent dwellings to be rented at $9 per month 


per room and still receive a 6 percent return.” » 


That was the 1922 rent in 1922 dollars. 
Metropolitan is quick to agree it couldn't 40 
that today. 
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1958 : 
Trade Agreement Extension 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS ” 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 
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consideration of important legislation amendment for the bill as reported by 
affecting the tariff and trade policy of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
our Nation. The debate is essentially Several other distinguished Members of 
concerned with two legislative proposals, the House have joined as cosponsors of 
viz, H. R. 12591 and H. R. 12676. The this legislation. So that the member- 
latter bill was introduced by my distin- ship of the House may have the benefit of 
guished colleague and close friend, the a comparative analysis of the two legis- 
Honorable Ricuarp M. Simpson of Penn- lative proposals that are pending, I will 
sylvania. It will be that bill in sub- include as a part of my remarks at this 
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Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, the House of stance which will constitute the motion point a comparison of H. R. 12591 and 
Representatives is presently ghgaged in that will be made to substitute an H. R. 12676: 


COMPARISON OF H. R. 1259F AND H. R. 12676 
ne ae 


H. R. 12591 





ty 


H. R. 12676 


EXTENSION OF THE PRESIDENT’S AUTHORITY 


The President’s authority to reduce tariffs by entering 
into trade agreements is extended for 5 years, that is, from 
June 30, 1958, to June 30, 1963. Previous extensions have 
never exceeded 3 years. Any agreement concluded before 
June 30, 1963, can be made effective at any time after that 
date. Thus the tariff-reducing effectiveness of the bill is 
unlimited in time. 


The President’s authority to reduce tariffs by entering into 
trade agreements is extended for 2 years, that is, from June 
30, 1958, to June 30, 1960. Concessions negotiated under 
this extension must be made initially effective during this 
period. The effect is to continue the provisions of the Ex- 
tension Act of 1955 for an additional 2 years. 


CHANGES IN THE PRESIDENTS AUTHORITY TO DECREASE RATES OF DUTY 


The President is authorized to decrease rates of duty in 
effect July 1, 1958, in whichever of three ways that permits 
the greatest reduction in duty: 

1, By not more than 25 percent. The reduction in any 
12-month period is limited to 10 percent of base rate. This 
feature was in the 1955 extension, but the permissible limit 
of total reduction was 15 percent, and the annual reduction 
limit was 5 percent. 

2. By not more than 2 percentage points. The reduc- 
tion in any 12-month period is limited to one percentage 
“point ad valorem. For present rates of less than 8 percent 
ad valorem, the effect of this alternative is to permit duty 
reductions greater than 25 percent. This feature has not 
been in previous extensions. 


3. In the case of existing rates which are higher than 50 
percent ad valorem, to not less than 50 percent ad valorem 
or its equivalent. The reduction in any 12-month period is 
limited to one-third of the total permissible reduction. This 
feature was in the 1955 extension. 

The effect of the bill. would be to open all present rates to 
a whether or not they had been reduced many times 

erore, 


The bill does not change the President’s 1955 act authority 
to decrease rates of duty, which is two-fold: 


1. By 15 percent below the rate existing on January 1, 
1955, in annual cuts of no more than 5 percent. 


2. Down to 50 percent ad valorem for any rate higher 
than that during a period determined by the President to 
be representative. Only one-third of any such reduction 
can be made initially effective, and a year must elapse be- 
tween such thirds. 

In effect, the bill would permit reductions during the 2- 
year life of the extension on any item not reduced to the 
full extent permitted in the 1955-58 period. It is esti- 
mated that nearly 80 percent of United States dutiable items 
went untouched by agreements negotiated during that 
period. 


EXTENT OF THE PRESIDENT’S AUTHORITY TO INCREASE RATES OF DUTY 


The base date for the President’s authority to increase, 
up to 50 percent, individual rates of duty through trade 
agreements is shifted from January 1, 1945, to July 1, 1934. 
The effect is to permit increases, up to 50 percent, in the 
actual ad valorem, specific, and compound rates in existence 
on July 1, 1934. 

The President is also authorized, in escape-clause cases, 
to impose duties up to 50 percent on imports currently free 
of duty. This is a departure from present legislative pro- 
hibition of executive transfer of items between the free and 
dutiable schedules. The purpose of these provisions, accord- 
re to the committee report, is “to permit domestic indus- 
-. Sustaining serious injury from import competition to 

Protected by means of increased duties rather than by 
the imposition of import quotas. * * *” 


—e bill declares it “to be the sense of the Congress” that 
ee during preliminaries to trade-agreement ne- 
to ons, “should seek informa and advice with respect 
ako agreement from_representatives of industry, agri- 

‘ure, and labor.” According to the committee report, this 


The base date for the President’s authority to increase; 
up to 50 percent, individual rates of duty through trade 
agreements is shifted from January 1, 1945, to July f, 1934. 
For ad valorem duties, this means applying the increase to 
the rate existing on the latter date. For specific duties (and 
the specific portion of compound duties), a special provision 
is included. Instead of using the rate actually existing on 
that date, the ad valorem equivalent on that date is used 
as the base for the increase. The purpose is to permit the 
increases in specific duties to match the inflated prices of 
imports. Ad valorem duties, being linked to value, auto- 


‘matically keep step with inflated prices. 


THE NEGOTIATING PROCEDURES 


The bill spells out peril-point procedures, replacing the 
general directive now in the law. Its effect is to change 
the current practice by transferring the preliminary func- 
tions from the interdepartmental committee under the di- 
rection of the State Department to the Tariff Commission, 
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H. R. 12591 





provision merely records the view of Congress that a present 
practice “be continued and appropriately broadened.” 


































































The provisions of existing law are amended by extending 
from 120 days to 6 months the period which the Tariff 
Commission has to complete its peril point reports on items 
being considered for trade agreement negotiations. The 
bill also requires the Commission automatically to insti- 
tute an escape clause investigation whenever, in a peril- 
point investigation, it finds that an increase in duty or ad- 
ditional import restriction is required to avoid serious injury 
to the domestic industry. 


Language is added to the escape-clause provision of ex- 
isting law making it clear that organizations or groups of 
employees can file an escape clause application. Another 
provision clothes the Tariff Commission with power to sub- 
pena persons and records in connection with escape-clause 
applications. The period in which the Commission must in- 
vestigate and report on escape-clause applications is reduced 
from 9 to 6 months. 
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H. R. 12676 


——— 


The President, before starting negotiations, must no 
the Commission that he has found as a fact that existing 
United States or foreign duties or other import restrictions 
“are unduly burdening or restricting the foreign trade of 
the United States” and that he intends to negotiate g 
trade agreement. 

The Commission thereupon prepares and publishes a pre. 
liminary list of imported articles which the President may 


consider as subjects of possible concessions. This list must 


include all articles on which the Commission considers that 
existing duties or import restrictions are inadequate to pre- 
vent injury to American industry. The Commission wil] 
then investigate each article on the list to determine peri] 
points, both as to modifications in rates or quotas that can 
safely be made, and whether increases in duties or addi- 
tional restrictions are necessary. The Commission may add 
or delete articles. 

During the investigations the Commission must hold pub- 
lic hearings, on 60 days’ notice. The Commission must 
request from the foreign country which is the principal 
supplier of each listed article “information concerning esti- 
mated or approximate cost of production, prices, and other 
relevant economic data pertaining to competition of imports 
of such article in the domestic market.” If the foreign 
country does not respond, the Commission must omit the 
pertinent article from the final list. The final list must 
be published. The peril-point finding must be sent to the 
President within a year from the publication of the pre- 
liminary list. The President is then free to negotiate con- 
cessions on any item on the list. However, if such a con- 
cession fails to comply with the peril points set by the 
Commission it cannot become effective unless Congress 
enacts approval. 


THE PERIL POINT PROVISIONS 


The bill introduces into the law specific peril point cri- 
teria, which the Commission must consider, as follows: 

“(1) The estimated or approximate cost of producing 
such article in the foreign country which is the principal 
supplier (in imports into the United States) of such ar- 
ticle, as compared with the estimated or approximate cost 
of producing like or directly competitive articles in the 
United States. : 

“(2) The estimated or approximate average price, con- 
verted into currency of the United States, at which the for- 
eign article is sold at wholesale in the principal supplying 
country as compared with the estimated or approximate av- 
erage price of like or directly competitive domestic articles 
when sold at wholesale in the markets of the United States, 
during the last calendar year preceding such investigation. 
In the event that the Commission finds it impracticable to 
determine such estimated or approximate average foreign 
price the Commission shall consider the average invoice 
price of imports of such article during the last calendar year 
preceding such investigation as the average foreign price for 
comparison with the domestic price. 

“(3) Other economic data which the Commission consid- 
ers relevant to the relative competitive status of the im- 
ported article with the like or directly competitive domestic 


article in the domestic market, and the effect of such com- 


petitive status on the likelihood of serious injury, or 
thereof, to the domestic industry producing like or directly 
competitive articles.” 


THE ESCAPE CLAUSE PROVISION - 


The period in which the Tariff Commission must investi- 
gate and report on escape-clause applications is reduced 
from 9 to 6 months. 

The bill specifically directs the Commission to recoii- 
mend quotas as a means of escape-clause relief whenever 4 
maximum permissible increase in duty will not remedy the 
injury situation. The Commission may choose among 
iff quotas or absolute quotas, including seasonal] quotas 
either kind, such quotas to be subject to such allocation 
among countries of origin as the Commission may 
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CONGRESSIONAL ACTION IN ESCAPE CLAUSE CASES 


The bill continues the present authority of the President 
to proclaim or reject escape clause recommendations made 
by the Tariff Commission. It adds an elaborate method 
whereby Congress can make effective the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations despite the President’s disapproval. The 
House and Senate, within 60 days, must pass “by the yeas 
and nays by a two-thirds vote of each House * * * a con- 
current resolution stating in effect that the Senate and 
House of Representatives approve the action so found and 
reported by the Commission to be necessary.” The rules of 
the Senate and House are amended, but “with full recogni- 
tion of the constitutional right of either House to change 
such rules,” so as permit consideration of the resolution. 
“Resolution” is defined to mean a concurrent resolution in 
the exact language spelled out in the bill. Provision is made 
for such a resolution to be referred to the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate and the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House. If a committee fails to report a reso- 
lution in 10 days, it is “in order to move either to discharge 
the committee from further consideration of such resolution, 
or to discharge the committee from further consideration of 
any other resolution with respect to such investigation 
which has been referred to the committee.’”’ Such a motion 
may be made only by a person favoring the resolution and 
“shall be highly privNeged.” Debate on the motion is limited 
to 1 hour, equally divided between proponents and opponents 
of the resolution. No amendment is in order, nor any move 
to reconsider the vote on the motion. - The motion, once 
voted on, cannot be renewed, nor another motion made on 
the same resolution. P 

When a committee ‘has reported a resolution, a motion to 
proceed to its consideration is in order. It is to be “highly 
privileged” and not debatable. No amendment is in order, 
nor any motion to reconsider a vote thereon. 

Debate on the resolution is limited to 10 hours, equally 
divided between proponents and opponents. A motion to 
further limit debate is not debatable. No amendment, or 
motion to recommit, or motion to reconsider a vote on the 
resolution is in order. 

Motions to postpone the discharge from committee, or con- 
sideration of a resolution, and all motions to proceed to the 
consideration of other business shall be decided without de- 
bate. All appeals from decisions of the Chair on application 
of these rules shall be decided without debate. 

If one House passes a resolution before the other House 
has referred a similar resolution to its committee, “no other 
resolution with respect to the same investigation may be 
reported or * * * be made the subject of a motion to 
discharge.” 

If one House passes a resolution while the other House is 
considering a similar resolution in committee, the procedure 
Shall be the same as if no resolution had been passed, but in 
any final vote of the second House the passed resolution 
Shall be substituted. 


The bill changes the authority under which the President, 
in his own discretion alone, may proclaim or reject the Tariff 
Commission’s escape-clause recommendations for relief. 
The Commission report goes to the Congress and to the 
President. The President can proclaim the recommended 
relief. If he wishes to do otherwise, then, within 30 days, he 
advises Congress of his wishes. Congress, within.60 days, 
may enact a law approving the President’s request. If not, 
at the end of that period, the President must proclaim the 
recommended relief. a 

If Congress is not in session for a full 60 days after re- 
ceiving the President’s report, the Commission’s recommen- 
dations are provisionally proclaimed until Congress has a 
60-day period in which to consider the President’s request. 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY AMENDMENT 


The bill changes provisions of present law whereby the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization and the Pres- 
ident share in determining the effects and proposing pos- 
sible relief in cases where imports may be adversely affecting 
the national security of the United States. ~The present 
menetive, to avoid a threat to “domestic production needed 
- Projected national defense requirements,” is replaced 

y an objective to avoid a threat to “impair the national 


_ Security.” 


‘ The bill introduces investigatory procedures into the law 
ae that an immediate investigation be made by 
of a tor of ODM on his own motion or on the request 

€ head of any department or agency or on application 
of an interested party. 


en bill eliminates the double investigation by ODM and 
President under present law, and requires only the ODM 
eains tion, with consultation with appropriate depart- 
to and agencies. The Director's report is to go promptly 

dent, who, if he agrees, shall act “for such time, 


The bill changes provisions of present law whereby the 
Director of the Offige of Defense Mobilization and the Pres- 
ident share in determining the effects and proposing pos- 
sible relief in cases where imports may be adversely affecting 
the national security of the United States. The present 
objective to avoid a threat to “domestic production needed 
for projected national defense requirements” remains 
unchanged. * 


The bill introduces investigatory procedures into the law 
by requiring that the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization shall promptly make an investigation, upon the 
request of the President, upon resolution of either House 
of Congress, or either the Senate Finance or the House 
Ways and Means Committee, upon application of an inter- 
ested party, or on his own motion. 

The bill eliminates the double investigation by ODM 
and the President under present law, and requires only 
the ODM investigation, in the course. of which he shall 
hold public hearings. The Director’s report is to go to 
the President, within 3 months. If the President agrees 
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H. R. 12591 
as he deems necessary” to adjust the imports of the offend- 
ing article so that the national security will not be impaired. 


The bill adds criteria for the Director’s and the Presi- 
dent’s determinations. It provides that they “shall, in the 
light of the requirements of national security and without 
excluding other relevant factors, give consideration to do- 
mestic production needed for projected national-defense 
requirements, existing and anticipated availabilities of the 
human resources, products, raw materials, and other sup- 
plies and services essential to the national defense, the re- 
quirements of growth of such industries and such supplies 
and services, and the importation of goods in terms of their 
quantities, availabilities, character, and use as those affect 
such industries and the capacity of the United States to 
meet national security requirements.” 

The bill requires a published report on the disposition of 
each case. The Director is to publish procedural regulations 
implementing the bill’s investigatory directives. He also, 
“with the advice and consultation of other appropriate de- 
partments and agencies” and with the President’s approval, 
shall by February 1, 1959, report to Congress on the admin- 
istration of these provisions. The report is to include an 
analysis of “the nature of projected national-defense re- 
quirements, the eharacter of emergencies that may give rise 
to such requirements, the manner in which the capacity of 
the economy to satisfy such requirements can be judged, 
the alternative means of assuring such capacity, and related 
matters.” 
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that imports of an article are threatening the national secy. 
rity, he shall, within 30 days of the ODM report, do either 
or both of the following: 

A. Increase the duty by 50 percent of the rate (or, in the 
case of a specific duty, of the ad valorem equivalent of the 
rate) in effect on July 1, 1934. Such an increase may he 
reduced for any countries of origin “in order to take into ae. 
count the availability of imports of the article in a nationgj 
emergency from the country or countries of origin from 
which the product may be transported to the United States 
with relative safety.” 

B. Impose a quota reducing imports of the offending ay. 
ticle to 25 percent or more below the average level of the 
most recent 3-year period before the quota attaches. The 
President may allocate such quota among countries of origin 
to effect the purposes quoted in the previous paragraph A, 

The President may proclaim a lesser rate of duty ora 
larger quota than the above if “he finds and so certifies to 
Congress” that the requirements of A or B “would 
the availability of materials determined to be essential to 
the defense of the United States.” 

The bill adds criteria for the Director’s and the Pregs- 
dent’s determinations. It provides that they “shall, in the 
light of the requirements of national security and without 
excluding other relevant factors, give consideration to do- 
mestic production needed for projected national defense 
requirements, the capacity of domestic industries to meet 
such requirements, existing and anticipated availabilities of 
the human resources, products, raw materials, and other 
supplies and services essential to the national defense, the 
requirements of growth of such industries and such supplies 
and services, and the importation of goods in terms of their 
quantities, availabilities, character, and use as those affect 
such industries and the capacity of the United States to 
meet national-security requirements.” ’ 


SECTION 22 OF THE AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT 


GATT CAVEAT 


The customary statement is included that enactment of 
the bill is not to be construed as Congressional appreval or 


: merece ae 
disapproval of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. disapproval of the General Agreement on Tariffs and é 
exsisting im eli aaa ES he g 


The bill provides for more direct and faster relief proce- 
dures under section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
than are provided under present law. Instead of having to 
obtain preliminary Presidential intercedence, as at present, 
the bill permits the Secretary of Agriculture, the Senate 
Finance Committee or the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, or any interested party to initiate a Tariff Commission 
investigation as to whether “any article or articles are being 
or are practically certain to be imported” so as to “render 
ineffective, or materially interfere with or to materially in- 
crease the cost of” any Government agricultural program. 
The Commission is to report in 6 months. If it reports such 
interference, then the President must impose such fees, up 
to 50 percent ad valorem, or such quotas as to remedy the 
condition. 

Such a quota cannot limit imports of the article to les 
than 50 percent of imports of it during a representative 
period, as determined by the Commission, except that 
“whenever a condition exists requiring special 
the President, on recommendation of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, may impose-such further limitations as he deems 
necessary. The Commission or the President may 
the imported articles by physical qualities, value or use o& 
other basis, in designations broad enough to prevent evasion. 

If the Secretary reports a condition “requiring 
treatment” the President must act without a Tariff 
sion report. The President may suspend, terminate, or m0e 
ify any proclamation if the Commission so. recommends. 

In the case of perishable commodities, the bill sharpels — 
procedures by requiring that, when an interested party a 
plies for emergency treatment, and the Secretary of Agt — 
culture fails, within 15 days, to certify to the C 
that the commodity is not perishable, the ion will 
make an immediate investigation and a report to the Presi- 
dent. The President then must act no later than 60 day 
following the application. Z 
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The customary statement is included that enactment of 
the bill is not to be construed as 
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The Importance of the Missile-Firing 
Submarine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, on a 
number of occasions in the Senate I have 
emphasized the importance of the 


missile-firing submarine to our national 


defense, and have pointed out some -of 
its unique advantages. - Today, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the Senate an 
article which explores the startling po- 
tentials of the modern, atomic-powered 
submarine for peaceful and commercial 
uses. The article was published in the 
June issue of Navy, the magazine of the 
Navy League of the United States. It 
was written by Lt. Comdr. Frederick C. 


‘ Dyer and is entitled “Looking Beneath 


the Surface.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LOOKING BENEATH THE SURFACE 


(By Frederick C. Dyer, lieutenant com- 
mander, USNR, retired) 


THREE GREAT CUBIC SPACE FRONTIERS 


We are like the renaissance peoples who 
could not realize that another half of the 
globe was about to open up to them. We 
think about the new frontiers, yet we do not 
really believe in them, not really feel them. 

First, there is the outer space so obvious 
above us. Second, there is the space in the 
waters of our own earth: endless cubic miles 
of it. Third, there is the unfathomable 
space—the space between the ears of a man. 

These challenges are immense; and ad- 
vances in one space will have reverberations 
in the others. In this short article we will 
focus on the space we think so familiar: 
earth’s water space. Future articles, we 
hope, will describe developments in the 
astronomical and the psychological spaces. 


INTERACTION BETWEEN MILITARY AND INDUS- 
TRIAL PROGRESS 


Commercial aviation. supports our air 

power. The size of our steel and chemical 
industry complements our munitions indus- 
try, and our automobile factories help the 
mechanization of our land: forces. Con- 
versely, the military developments of radar, 
loran, and nuclear power pay off in many 
Civilian uses. The methods of welding 
aluminum in the steamship United States 
have been used to advantage in other civilian 
and military vessels. 
' Unfortunately, the United States for its 
size has not considered itself a maritime na- 
tion and therefore has had to be exhorted 
into building even a surface Navy. For many 
complex reasons (which should be subjected 
to public debate) the United States has not 
built a supporting base upon which a great 
Undersea Navy might be founded. 

Note that term “undersea.” There lies 
the true medium of the Navy. The justifi- 
cation of sea power is that it is mobile, 
elusive, flexible, and fast. What can be 
more flexible than submarines? But are 
they mobile? Are they fast enough? The 


Submarines, The answer is yes, if you mean 
the submarines of the future—that 


< will 
Weight not 2,000 tons but 30,000 tons, and 
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will travel at speeds not of 25 knots but of 
60 and 70 knots. Can these things be? Yes, 
and they will come as soon as the financial, 
materials, and creative interest of free en- 
terprise is directed toward the development 
of undersurface vessels and waterways. Once 
the appetities and energies of the great ship- 
builders, of the metals and equipment man- 
ufacturers, and of the transportation leaders 
are stimulated, we shall see breathtaking, 
but logical, advances in underwater vessels 
just as in the last decade we have seen the 
growth of air transportation. 


WHAT SUBMARINES CAN DO 


In February of this year the Maritime Ad- 
ministration made the following announce- 
ment: — - 

“A contract has been awarded to the Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corp., Electric Boat Division, 
Groton, Conn., for the preparation of a 
feasibility study of a submarine tanker. 

“Considerable interest has been expressed 
in this country and abroad concerning the 
economic and defense potentialities of sub- 
marine tankers. Such vessels would. offer 
reduced resistance at high speeds in com- 
parison with surface ships and could main- 
tain scheduled speeds without regard to 
surface conditions. Underwater propulsion 
is also considered suitable to the use of 
nuclear power.” 

What is behind that restrained, that dead- 
pan announcement? Undoubtedly there is 
quite a bit that has gone on before such an 
announcement is made. However, any one 
who looks at the present-day world, at its his- 
tory, and at our economy, can make some ob- 
vious deductions: for example, should a city 
use surface transportation if subways are 
cheaper? Should a country use surface ves- 
sels if an underwater pipeline is feasible? 

The United Sta has just found out that 
others have been ahead in regard to a sput- 
nik. We did launch the first nuclear sub- 
marine, and we do have the capabilities to 
exploit underwater sea power, but are we still 
ahead of the competition? Over a year ago, 
January 5, 1957, the Reuters news service an- 
nounced from Tokyo that the Mitsubishi 
Heavy Industry Co. was building a gigantic 
submarine oil tanker. The tanker will weigh 
30,000 tons and will cruise at 22 knots sub- 
merged. Snorkel-equipped, the Japanese 
tanker will be able to remain underwater for 
more than a month without weather worries. 

Are these announcements isolated events, 
or are they reflections of a basic trend, of a 
broad, important direction in methods of 
transportation, and therefore promise to 
make a great effect upon our industrial econ- 
omy? This writer believes that the answer is 
a@ resounding yes, and he is frankly partisan 
on the subject of -commercial submarines. 
Here are some of their advantages: 


ADVANTAGES OF UNDERWATER TRANSPORTATION 


A submarine can go faster than compar- 
able surface craft. This is a fact of hydro- 
dynamics. The speed of any object in 2 
mediums, i. e., its surface speed is limited. 
Thus there are only 2 ways to increase a 
ship’s speed: (1) put the ship above the 
surface—we will say more about hydrofoils 
later; or (2) put the ship below the surface. 
A properly designed underwater craft can 
go 30 to 60 knots on the same power that 
drives a surface vessel at 20 to 30 knots. 

A submarine requires less power and 
therefore less cost per ton mile. The pro- 
pellers operate more efficiently—with less 
cavitation and with more bite on the water. 
Hydrodynamic efficiency is much higher. 
Waves and storms are avoided. 

A submarine can carry more payload: Re- 
member what happens when you swim: raise 
your hands above the water and your head 
sinks; put your hand under the surface, 
and your head floats up. The more of a 


_Ship you have above’ the surface, the more 


empty flotation space you must provide be- 
low the surface. By using submarines you 
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get rid of superstructure and “freeboard”; 
you need not add substantially to the draft 
or to the cost of structuring against under- 
water pressures, 

A submarine is safer. An aircraft must 
consume a vast amount of power just to 
stay aloft. If power fails, the airplane lands 
willy-nilly in mountains, rivers, forests, or 
oceans. Surface ships that run into storms 
must buck waves and tremble in hurricane 
gusts—and sometimes capsize. A submarine, 
however, glides with neutral buoyancy be- 
low the turbulence of the surface in a safe, 
smooth world. If it should have an emer- 
gency, it simply drops ballast and floats to 
the surface. Its parachutes, if ever needed, 
could be steel bottles of compressed air 
whose weight would help keep the ship be- 
low surface; but when needed would re- 
lease their air into plastic bags inside or out- 
side the ship, and would raise the ship to 
the surface. 

WATER SPACE VERSUS OUTER SPACE? 


Interplanetary travel has seized our imag- 
inations—and more power to it. Let’s chase 
the stars, rather than fight each other. And 
trips to the moon and other bodies may pay 
off in supplies of minerals and in more living 
space for humanity. However, while our eyes 
are on the stars we must not overlook the 
following: 

1. To throw up hunks of metal into space 
requires immense amounts of chemicals and 
materials. Some scientists have estimated 
that space flights will cause such a drain 
on the earth’s resources that only a few large 
space ships can be launched in a year’s time. 
Hence for the foreseeable future we must 
exploit the acreage and the treasure of our 
own planet. The more we strain ourselves 
to leave the earth, the more we must develop 
our use of the cubic miles of water on the 
earth. 

2. The inventions that support space flight 
can be applied to water ships. Air condi- 
tioning, inertial navigation, nuclear power 
jet propulsion, ship design and ship integrity, 
to name a few examples, are all developments 
with applications to the depths of the oceans 
as well as to the reaches of outer space. 

3. Our expanding population and industry 
mean that we cannot wait for pasturage on 
Mars or river bottoms on Venus. We must 
turn to our own water spaces for food, for 
minerals, and for mass transportation. By 
reducting the cost of sea transportation, we 
will release time and energy for use in other 
ventures. 

HOW WILL CARGO AND PASSENGER SUBMARINES 
OPERATE? 

The average person’s concept of submarine 
travel is based on old war stories and war 
movies. Submarines are pictured as small, 
crowded, dark, smelly, and dangerous sardine 
cans. As a big sharp explained to a little 
shark when a submarine passed: “That’s like 
a lobster; hard on the outside, but packed 
with delicious morsels inside.”’ 

For that matter military aircraft also are 
cramped and dangerous. So are military land 
vehicles. But a commercial submarine can 
be more commodious and attractive than a 
comparable aircraft or cross country bus. 
In the first place it will be big enough. It 
will not be a tiny 2,000 tons, but a respect- 
able 20,000 to 40,000 tons. It will not carry 
torpedoes, fire control equipment, special 
devices, or a wartime crew. It will not have 
to hide, but can sail undisguisedly with many 
snorkels and periscopes sticking out of the 
water. Below water it will carry giant 
searchlights and will provide picture win- 
dows through which the passengers can 
examine the ocean depths. Yes, passengers, 
because a subsurface craft will be ideal for 
many travel purposes. While not so fast 
as aircraft, the submarine will be at least a 
third faster than surface vessels; it will be 
safer, cheaper, and will certainly be without 
seasickness or airsickness for those who dread 
such ailments, 
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Sonar will be so developed that it will 
reach out miles ahead, and will bring in a 
“picture” as good as that of radar. Periscope 
television and radar devices will show the 
surface world on big screens. Magnetic lines 
and inertial navigation systems will guide 
ships as they “fly” at different levels through 
the deeps. Surface craft have only two di- 
mentions in which to operate; sub-surface 
craft have three; and their safety from colli- 
sions is more by a cube factor than that of 
surface ships. 

ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS 


All these vhings mean immense industrial 
activity for this Nation and for other na- 
tions. Plastics must be developed to provide 
sluglike tows: great sausages 100 yards and 
more in length that, filled with oil, chemi- 
cals, grains, ores, and so forth, will be pulled 
in almost frictionless suspension by freight 
submarines. New metals, new structural de- 
vices, new engineering, will be required. 
Electronics, magnetics, sonar equipments, 
propulsive plants, air-recycling equipments 
will all boom. New skills will be in demand. 
Nowadays submarine skippers like aircraft 
pilots lose command of their little ships 
when they pass the rank of lieutenant 
commander or commander. When big ships 
are available, whole new fields of opportunity 
will open for naval and maritime officers at 
all levels of rank and specialties. 

Harbors will be modified,. navigational 
equipment will be redesigned, and even 
rivers and lakes will be affected. The frog- 
man of today will want tomorrow his under- 
water runabout (guided by an inertial navi- 
gation black box). Whole new systems of 
loading and unloading ships will be devised. 
Mines, wells, farms, and even factories, and 
cities will appear on the bottoms of the 
oceans 

The decisive thing about work in water 
space is that it immediately pays off. Any 
development in equipment or method pays 
off in cheaper, faster, or more efficient trans- 
portation. We will live to see a ship that, 
as it goes along, will take deuterium out of 
the water for its own power requirements, 
and will process the same water into min- 
erals and foods as byproducts of its fast, 
economical voyage across the oceans. 


LET’S ALL SKIM? 


We mentioned hydrofoils earlier—as the 
alternate method of achieving high speeds at 
lower power costs. Submarines below the 
surface; hydrofoils above the surface. 

Watch how water skiing is done. The 
skier stands or crouches on a narrow slat— 
foil—in water up to his neck, and holds onto 
a rope attached to a boat. The boat pulis 
him slowly at first because the skier’s body 
is a heavy drag. The skis begin to plane 
upward, the skier rises out of the water until 
only the bottoms of the skis touch the sur- 
face—the whole weight of the skier is in the 
air—anrd the boat goes, zoom, at high speed. 
A small boat can pull 6, 8, even 10 skiers 
planing over the water, when it could barely 
move their bodies through the water. 


For years various nations have been work- 
ing with the idea of running ships on skis. 
Too many people, however, view hydrofoils 
the way they do submarines—as military 
toys. The same was thought about the first 
airplanes and motorbikes. But hydrofoils, 
like submarines, have great commercial pos- 
sibilities. For many years the Germans have 
had a hydrofoil ferryboat operating on a 
lake on a regular schedule. The Italians 
are building a hydrofoil ship of substantial 
size; and there is a report that the Russians 
are working on a large atom-powered ship 
that will skim over the surface. 

In the United States the hydrofoil con- 
cept has moved from the research to the 
development stage: The Office of Naval Re- 
search has passed the projects to the Bureau 
of Ships. However, according to information 
released so far, these projects are propor- 
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tionately minute and deal only with some 
landing craft versions. 

A naval engineer familiar with the hydro- 
foil dynamics states that there is no limit 
to the size of a ship that can be used; and 
apparently no limit to the speeds that can 
be achieved with relatively low power. The 
power that will drive a surface ship at 30 
knots could possibly drive a hydrofoil ship 
at to 100 knots. 

-Hydrofoils look tricky, but they are really 
simple. One engineer said, “We'll see the 
day when all boat enthusiasts will be skim- 
ming about on hydrofoils. Even now a kid 
could build one and kill himself at 90 or 
100 knots as easily as he could fooling 
around with rockets.” That’s put rather 
grimly, but it makes the point. 

What are the industrial implications? 
We have only to consider the nature of the 
craft to see the consequences. Their prom- 
ise of fast transportation, plus their adapta- 
bility to use on lakes and rivers and canals 
means all sorts of new building programs. 

uilt big enough and with wave-sensing 
equipment, they can handle heavy weather 
as well or better than a surface craft of 
conventional design. But they will demand 
new materials, new concepts, new facilities, 
and all sorts of new equipment. 


WHAT HOLDS US BACK? 


We have all heard of a man named Ben- 
dix who, observing that no major changes 
had been made in washing machines for a 
long period, developed the automatic wash- 
ing machine. Overnight about $100 million 
worth of electric nonautomatic washing ma- 
chines were out of date. Other people who 
had assumed that washing machines had 
gone about as far as they could go were 
left with stores filled with fine new shiny 
machines that no one would buy. 

There may be an analogy in the shipping 
business. For too long we have assumed that 
improvements will be limited to a few re- 
finements plus the substitution of nuclear 
for petroleum fuels. Ships are too familiar 
to us. We think we know all about them. 
So we fail to see the possibilities of new con- 
figurations—wholly new ways of building 
and running seagoing vessels. But we 
must not overlook the possibilities of big 
changes—the major part of the earth's sur- 
face is water; we must develop our ways of 
using it. .What is needed is some rank and 
some money behind the development of sub- 
marines and hydrofoils. We need a Sims, a 
Dahigren, a Rickover, and a Henry Ford to 
put some programs into high gear. 

Who knows? The day may return when it 
will again be cheaper to ship goods around 
the Horn or around the Cape—and almost 
as fast as by air. Before you laugh, think 
about this: A naval engineer, describing a 
symposium of scientists and military lead- 
ers, said that an air enthusiast had re- 
marked: “We know we can build a 4,000-mile- 
an-hour aircraft, but, of course, a 4,000-mile- 
an-hour submarine is impossible.” 'Where- 
upon a civilian doctor of philosophy in the 
back of the room, asked loudly: “How do you 
know?” 

We know this: We must improve water‘ 
transportation. Who can say that vast im- 
provements are not possible—or imminent? 





Dedication of Francis E. Warren Air Force 
Base at Cheyenne, Wyo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I had 
the great pleasure of attending the dedi- 
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cation of the Francis E. Warren Air - 


Force Base at Cheyenne, Wyo., as 
first operational intercontinental balljs. 
tic missile base in the country on Satur. 
day last. Col. H. FP. Muenter, the com. 
mander of Warren Air Force Base, ar. 
ranged a splendid ground-breaking cere. 
mony at the base that afternoon. The 
Lowry Air Force Base Band of Denver 
was on hand for the occasion. 

The Cheyenne Chamber of Commerce 
is entitled to great credit for arra 
the afternoon session at Frontier Park 
Pavilion, which was well attended, and 
for the splendid banquet in the evening, 
which was attended by an overflow 
crowd of 500 or 600 people. At the 
town meeting held at Frontier Park Pa. 


vilion all of the distinguished visitors - 


were presented and spoke briefly, and 
thereafter, during a question and answer 
period, the program in connection with 
the base was explained as thoroughly as 
possible within the requirements of se. 


curity restrictions. The people of Chey-. 


enne and Wyoming are very grateful 
that so many important mililtary and 
civilian officials of the Government and 
representatives of industry were kind 
enough to participate in the ceremony, 

My colleague, Senator Joszerx C. 
O’MAHONEY, was unable to attend the 
ceremony because of the illness of his 
wife. He was represented on the occa- 
sion by Senator Estes Keravuver, of Ten- 
nessee, and by his administrative assist- 
ant, Mike Manatos. My colleague, Rep- 
resentative E. KeErrn ‘THOMSON, was 
on hand for the celebration. Senator 
Kefauver, Congressman Thomson, Gen- 
eral Schriever, General Twining, and 
General Wade delivered addresses at the 
ground-breaking ceremony on the base. 

Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, delivered the 
main address at the banquet given by 
the Cheyenne Chamber of Commerce 
that evening. The speech was én- 
thusiastically received. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a list of the hon- 
ored guests and the address be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the list and 
address were ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 

The honored guests on the occasion were 
the following: 

MILITARY 

Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Air Force, Chait 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Washing- 
ton. 

Maj. Gen. Bernard A. Schriever, com- 
mander of the Air Force Ballistics 
Division, at Inglewood, Calif. 

Maj. Gen. David Wade, commander of the 
First Missile Division, SAC, at Cooke Air 
Force Base, Calif., who has command juris 
diction over Warren. 

Gen. Edwin B. Broadhurst, inspector gen- 
eral, SAC, Offutt Field, Omaha. 

Rear Adm. K. 8. Masterson, Director, 
Guided Missile Division, Navy, Washington. 

Brig. Gen. A. W. Betts, military executive 
assistant to William M. Holaday, Director of 
Guided Missiles, Defense Department, and. 
Lt. Col. A. W. Swanson, a member of Hola 
day’s staff. 

Maj. Gen. G. E. Galloway, Missouri River 
Division, Corps of Engineers, Omaha. 

Col. D. G. Hammond, district engineeh 
Corps of Engineers, Omaha. aes 

Brig. Gen. Robert E. Greer, deputy asst 
ant Chief of Staff, Guided Missiles, Was 
ington. ‘ 
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srig. Gen. Arthur Pierce, North American 
Defense Command, Colorado Springs. 

Col. E. T. Swanke, Col. William E. Leon- 
hard, Lt. Col. John A, Powers, Capt. Roger 
Crabbs, ballistics missile division, Inglewood, 


rea. James C. Sherrill, executive officer for 


General Twining. 
CIVILIAN 

William M. Holaday, Director, Guided Mis- 
siles, Department of Defense, Washington. 

Elgin Hicks, executive vice president, 
Union Pacific, Omaha. 

Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr., vice president 
of Convair, San Diego. 

James R. Dempsey, manager, Convair- 
Astronautics, San Diego. 

Floyd S. Bryant, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense. 

Martin T. Dyke, president of Land-Air, 
Inc., Chicago. ‘ 

Leo T. Zbanel, manager, missiles division, 
Holmes & Narver, Inc., Atlas base archi- 
tects, Los Angeles. 

Ss. J. Solomon, president of, California 
Eastern Aviation, Washington. 

Sam K. Hoffman, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Rocketdyne division, North 
American Aviation, Canoga Park, Calif. 





Appress BY GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF, AT THE 
Banquet GIVEN BY THE CHEYENNE CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE 


I am very happy to have the opportunity 
of visiting Cheyenne. For over 90 years 
Cheyenne and our armed services have been 
closely associated. We can go back to 1867 
when General Dodge established a railroad 
terminal here, naming it Cheyenne. That 
same-year Fort D. A. Russell, later renamed 


- Fort Francis E. Warren, was established. As 


many of you undoubtedly remember, the 
further existence of this fort was in. doubt 
just before World War II. Senator 
O’MaHoney was influential in retaining it 
and during World War II it expanded way 
above any strength it had ever known. In 
1948 it passed to the jurisdiction of the Air 
Force. 

Now this association is entering a new 
era, the age of intercontinental ballistic 
missiles with which general war, if one 
should be forced on us, would be waged at 
distances of many thousands of miles. This 
is a great contrast to the close-contact war- 
fare which has existed up until now. 

Plans are being developed for the con- 
struction of Atlas intercontinental ballistic 
missile sites at Francis E. Warren and also 
at Cooke Air Force Base, Calif.; Offutt Air 
Force Base, Nebr.; and Fairchild Air Force 
Base, Wash. Initial sites have been selected 
near Denver, Colo., for the more advanced 
Titan. Later, sites for the Minuteman, our 
second-generation solid-propellent ICBM, 
will be selected. 

When we discuss these missile sites, I am 
Sure the question arises as to where we stand 
a8 compared with the Soviet Union. Have 
we fallen behind during the past year? 

As far as we can determine, international 
communism remains dedicated to achieving 
its goal of world domination. The military, 
economic, and scientific strength of the So- 
viet bloc has in fact increased to the point 
where international communism is now sup- 
Ported by the power capable of achieving 
control of the world unless the free world 


continues to maintain a strong, mod 
fensiye strength. = nr 


The total strength of the Communist bloc 
armed forces consists of over 8 million men. 
Tt includes almost 450 divisions, 500 subma- 
rines, and over 25,000 operational aircraft. 
We have had reporté of withdrawals of Red 
Chinese forces from North Korea and Soviet 

from the satellites, and re- 
auctions in the satellite armed forces.. We 
do not consider these withdrawals and re- 


ductions particularly significant and there 
is no indication that these moves have af- 
fected the overall Soviet bloc military pos- 
ture. It seems that these moves have been 
motivated more by reorganizational require- 
ments than by good will. 

Of particular significance, I believe, has 
been the technological progress of the Soviet 
Armed Forces during the past year. Thus, 
while the overall numbers may not have 
changed materially, the power posed by these 
numbers has greatly increased because of the 
introduction of more medern weapons. You 
will recall that last August the Soviets an- 
nounced the successful launching of an in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile. This was 
subsequently followed by the launchings of 
two earth satellites last October and another 
in May. While none of these events mean 
that the Soviets possess operational inter- 
continental ballistic missiles, they were in- 
deed meaningful from a scientific point of 
view. They demonstrated that the Soviets 
had solved important problems in this long- 
range missile field, particularly in the pro- 
pulsion area. iI believe we can certainly as- 
sume that the Soviets are proceeding as fast 
as they can toward the development of op- 
erational long-range missiles. 

Another event of significance was the con- 
centrated series of nuclear tests conducted 
in the Soviet Union during the early part of 
this year just prior to their announcement 
of unilateral cessation. Our own nuclear 
testing program is direc o-the develop- 
ment of greater versatility in our atomic 
weapons. It can be assumed that the ob- 
jective. of the Soviet testing program was 
somewhat similar. 

If you add up the impact of these events 
together with the appearances of numbers 
of Soviet submarines and other warships in 
various oceans and seas of the world, it be- 
comes quite apparent that the military 
power of the Soviet bloc presents the great- 
est threat with which the free world has 
ever been faced. 

Let us now turn for a moment to the 
economic side of the picture. As you may 
recall, Khrushchev not so long ago made 
the statement that the Soviet Union was de- 
claring economic war on the United States. 
During the past several years, Soviet indus- 
trial output has been increasing three times 
as fast as that in the United States. More 
than 70 percent of the Soviet industrial 
output goes to government, military, and 
capital investment programs. This obvious- 
ly leaves little for the consumer and is in 
direct contrast with our own industrial out- 
put of which 70 percent goes to the con- 
sumer. While we may sympathize with the 
unfortunate lot of the’ Russian masses and 
with their low standard of living, the impor- 
tant thing for the moment is that, under 
its nationally directed program, the Soviet 
Union can push its economic efforts in those 
areas which will cause us the greatest trou- 
ble. I think all of you are aware of the in- 
creased trade the Soviet Union is conducting 
with nations of the West. In a recent speech 
to the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
Mr. Allen Dulles, Director of the Central In- 
telligence Agency, indicated that Soviet 
trade with the West has been increasing far 
more rapidly than it has within the Soviet 
bloc itself. We have seen indications ef the 
great propaganda value of Soviet bloc trade 
agreements with Egypt, Syria, Yemen, and 
Afghanistan, all of which are areas of con- 
cern to the free world. As Mr. Dulles indi- 
cated, “Yemen provides a striking instance 
of the use of trade and aid as an investment 
in disorder.” 

The military strategy of the free world is 
not ‘based on matching the Soviet bloc 
armed forces by numbers. Free world mili- 
tary strategy is devoted to presenting a 
posture which will deter all forms of aggres- 
sion. The most dangerous form of aggres- 
sion which could be launched by the Soviet 
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Union against the United States would be a 
surprise atomic air attack, undoubtedly ac- 
companied by similar attacks.on other areas 
of the free world. Our military structure 
then must include such a powerful atomic 
retaliatory capability as to deter the Soviets 
from such action. In our Strategic Air 
Command and in our naval carrier task 
forces we have that capability today. -By 
the integration of long-range missiles 
launched either from fixed bases such as at 
Francis E. Warren or from naval ships, and 
by the introduction of other technological 
improvements, we must insure that our 
atomic retaliatory capability is continuously 
maintained and modernized. 

However, the military strategy of the free 
world cannot be directed only toward meet- 
ing a surprise atomic attack. So long as we 
deter the Soviets from lauching a surprise 
atomic attack it follows that we must be 
prepared to meet some other form of Soviet 
bloc aggression. In other words, the armed 
forces of the free world cannot be trained 
and equipped only for the big war. The free 
world must have the capability for meeting 
any small form of aggression quickly and de- 
cisively. Our military advisory groups have 
been assisting our allies in the equipping 
and training of some 200 divisions, air forces 
of over 30,000 aircraft, and several hundred 
warships. We have Army and Marine divi- 
sions, naval task forces, and Air Force units 
deployed overseas and in strategic reserve in 
this country. These forces cof ours are be- 
ing equipped with atomic weapons and have 
been organized in such a way as to enable 
them to be moved rapidly to any portion of 
the world where they may be required. With 
these forces of the free world we have the 
means for meeting effectively any form of 
aggression. 

I would like to mention some events 
which have occurred during the past year 
which indicate the progress we are making 
to meet the Soviet challenge. Of course, 
one of the most dramatic was the launch- 
ing of our own first satellite on January 31 
of this year. We have subsequently 
launched 2 more and at the present time our 
2 Explorers and the Vanguard share the 
ionosphere with the recently launched So- 
viet satellite. There is considerable think- 
ing and planning going on with regard to 
further space explorations. There is no 
doubt that we are going to learn much of 
great benefit scientifically. There may even 
be further startling changes in methods of 
warfare. 

In addition to our retaliatory strength, 
we must have defenses capable of minimiz- 
ing the damage to the North American con- 
tinent in the event the Soviets should 
choose to launch a surprise air attack. Dur- 
ing this past year we have joined with the 
Canadians in the establishment of the 
North American Air Defense Command, 
thus achieving integrated operational con- 
trol of both United States and Canadian 
forces for the defense of this continent. 
Great improvements have been made in,air 
warning capabilities and we are pushing 
hard toward obtaining missiles and aircraft 
capable of shooting down enemy bombers or 
missiles. The Nike-Hercules is replacing 
the Nike-Ajax as the weapon to enable the 
Army to accomplish its point defense role. 
The Bomarc for longer range interception 
has been developing very well. We have 
great hopes for the Nike-Zeus as an anti- 
missile missile. The tremendous attitude 
and speed of the F-104 have given us greatly 
improved interception capabilities. Still 
more improvement will be realized as the 
F-106 reaches our units. 

Weapons and troops are of no use whatso- 
ever unless they are employed under an ef- 
fective command structure. All of us realize 
that if a general war should be initiated, 
the reaction time available to us would be a 
matter of minutes. Consequently the Pres- 
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ident in his role as Commander in Chief 
must be able to transmit his orders rapidly 
and effectively. To meet this need the Presi- 
dent recently submitted to the Congress his 
proposals for a reorganization of the De- 
fense Department. The objectives of this 
proposed reorganization are: 

First, to clear the line of command from 
the President to the operational forces; 

Second, to unify strategic planning and 
operational direction; 

Third, to clarify the authority of the 
commanders of our unified and specified 
commands; 

Fourth, to coordinate research and devel- 
opment; and 

Finally, to clarify the authority of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

I feel quite confident that the Congress 
will come up with a bill which will meet our 
needs for a more effective command struc- 
ture. 

Personally, I have never subscribed to the 
cries of woe which enveloped large portions 
of this country following the launching of 
the first Soviet earth satellite. At that time 
I stated that I felt that the United States 
Was superior militarily to the Soviet Union. 
With the progress which we have made dur- 
ing the past several months I say that we 
are still militarily superior to the Soviet 
Union. I might mention that Senator Bar- 
RETT, aS a member of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, has helped us a lot in 
achieving this superiority. However, I am 
concerned about the periodic outcroppings 
of complacency in certain areas of our coun- 
try. In the face of the concentrated efforts 
of the Soviet Union we cannot afford to 
relax our efforts. While we do not want to 
disrupt our way of life nor lose our standard 
of living, we must face the fact that they 
may be taken from us unless there is a 
continuous national effort to keep them. We 
are in a race where there is only a winner. 
There are no seconds or thirds. I suggest 
that we pay attention to the following 
points during the coming year: 

First. We must continue military and eco- 
nomic aid to our allies. The security of the 
free world rests upon the system of collec- 
tive defense arrangements with these allies. 
An integral part of our leadership of the 
free world community is the provision of 
material assistance to those who stand with 
us in opposing the Communist menace. 
Without such aid, many of these countries 
cannot make the contribution necessary to 
insure the effectiveness of the collective ef- 
fort, and, in some instances, run the risk of 
domination by the Communists. When we 
consider that our own security is insepara- 
bly linked to the collective effort, we rec- 
ognize that continued assistance to our 
allies is an indispensable element of our 
national defense. 

Second. We must take the necessary steps 
to meet the Soviet scientific challenge. The 
real test I believe will not come this year 
or next but sometime further in the future. 
How we meet that test may well depend on 
what our youth does beginning today. I do 
not recommend that we adopt the Soviet 
school system. We must not concentrate s0 
much on scientific education that we slight 
the humanities. We must not concentrate 
on quantity at the expense of quality. 
Nevertheless, our educational system must 
be geared to produce the caliber of leaders, 
scientists, and professionals needed for the 
future. Perhaps all of us should see 
whether we are providing the proper en- 
couragement and opportunity to our boys 
and girls with talent in the required fields, 

Third. We must meet the Soviet economic 
threat. I do not pretend te be an economic 
expert. However,»I know that military 
strength and economic strength are interde- 
pendent. If we lose in one area we may 
well lose in both. 
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Fourth. Our passive defense measures 
must be so developed that in the event of 
a Soviet attack on the United States the 
casualties both to our people and to our 
industrial plant will be minimized. This 
requires considerable détailed advance plan- 
ming now with thorough coordination among 
the National Government, local govern- 
ments, and industry. 

Finally, but certainly not least, we cannot 
let ourselves be lulled into self-satisfaction or 
complacency. At the present time I believe 
that our people realize the gravity of the 
threat. It is my hope that if the Soviets 
are convinced of our national determina- 
tion and if they can readily see concrete ex- 
amples of our preparedness, a better cli- 
mate may result in which porductive nego- 
tiations for the resolution of our differences 
can be conducted. In this way we can 
achieve a true and lasting peace. 

Thank you. 





What Beliefs Sustain the Free World? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
excerpts from the CBS news program, 
The Great Challenge, which was tele- 
cast on May 25, 1958. The topic of the 
program was What Belief Sustains the 
Free World? Members of the sympo- 
sium were Arnold Toynbee, British his- 
torian and former director of studies at 
the Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs in London; Reinhold Niebuhr, au- 
thor and vice president of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary; and Charles Frankel, 
author and professor of philosophy at 
Columbia University. The moderator of 
the symposium was Howard K. Smith, 
distinguished CBS news Washington 
correspondent. 

This program was the last of seven tel- 
ecasts devoted to discussion of new chal- 
lenges facing America in the space age. 
The series is an example of the finest in 
the radio and TV media’s tradition of 
presenting stimulating programs and 
discussions in the public interest. The 
Great Challenge has been a skillful ex- 
position of the critical issues before us, 
and for preparing and presenting it, the 
public affairs department of CBS News 
deserves commendation. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Mr. Howard EK. SmirH. Good afternoon. 
In past programs in this series we have dis- 
cussed the challenge to us in this the second 
half of the 20th century in many fields: sci- 
ence, education, economics, human relations, 
government institutions, foreign policy. To- 
day, in the final in the series we 
come to the field that is basic, the challenge 
to us in the realm of ideas. We would like to 
define the western cause, what do we believe 
in? Are our values the right ones to meet 
the challenge of the times? I would suggest 
to you that our subject today is not only 
basic; it is also topical. In his study of his- 












crisis. 

economy is amazingly healthy. There is 9 
political crisis only in external symptoms, At 
base, France is suffering from a moral crisig 
and it is one in which we all to some 
share. The dfficulty that Frenchmen fee} 
in abandoning the accustomed role of supe. 
riority in Algeria is not different in essence 
from the incapacity of some of our own citi. 
zens to agree to let Americans of a different 
race share a position of equality in oy 
schools, as was the case in Little Rock. The 
difficulty that French politicians in Paris 
find in un unpopular measures for 
the good of the nation is not different essen- 
tially from the problem that members of the 
American Congress are going to feel next 
week when they will be called upon to de. 
bate and vote on a trade bill—unpopular 
with local constituents at the moment but 
of benefit to the Nation and, of necessity, to 
the Western World in the longer run.’ S¢, 
in a sense, the effort here today to clarify our 
basic values and beliefs will not be a theo- 
retical discussion; it will be a commentary 
on the meaning of the news. 

I would like now to introduce our guests, 
Next to me, here, Prof. Arnold Toynbee, for- 
mer director of studies at the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs in London, the 
author of the monumental work A Study of 
History; Prof. Reinhold Niebuhr, the well 
known author, and vice president of the 
Union Theological Seminary; and Dr. Charles 
Frankel, author, professor of philosophy at 
Columbia university, and a critic of Prof, 
Toynbee and Dr. Niebuhr. 

Dr. Niebuhr, I would like to ask you to 
start first and to answer our basic question: 
What are the beliefs that sustain the West- 
ern World? 


Dr. Nrervune. Mr. Smith, could I go back 
into history a little bit, perhaps too far into 
history, and say the thing that distinguished 
western culture or western civilization from 
the beginning was a component of Hebraic 
religion and Greek philosophy and science. 
This is, I think, what gave western civiliza- 
tion distinction. Now, from the Hebraic re- 
ligion we’ve learned one thing, the value of 
this life on this earth. People think that 
religion is other-worldly, but this was the 
distinctive thing about the Hebraic religion, 
that it wasn’t other-worldly, having concep- 
tion of the kingdom of God as an ultimate 
good, but it was this-worldly, and that is the 
basis of western dynamism. Now, western 
dynamism proved to be not absolutely good. 
Incidentally, religion is not absolutely good. 
And, any one of these beliefs that we are 
talking about is not absolutely virtuous. But,. 
the dynamism undoubtedly comes from there. 
Secondly, the Hebraic religion—the biblical 
religion gaye us the sense of the dignity, the 
uniqueness of the person—that is, I think, 
one of the most distinctive marks of western 
civilization. Confucian humanism doesn’t 
know it; the mysticism of the Orient doesn’t 
“know it. This unique, ludicrous, in- 
congruous individual has some worth. He's 
imbedded in nature. He’s imbedded in his- 
tory, but not absolutely imbedded, because he 
makes history, and he has an ultimate Tf 
source so that he ean say, “We must 00 
God rather than man.” This is the root of 
western individualism on the spiritual level. 
And then, of course, the idea of a transcend-— 
ent judgment on all these things. Now, we 
Christians are liable to be too acent 
about this third idea that there is @ rm 
‘beyond our justice, there’s an ultimate Ju 
ment. ‘This sought to have provided us self 
criticism for the whole of western culture, but 
did not. 
people to worship God as a 
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transcendent value and thén promptly 

identify their value with the Divine. This 

is a source of fanaticism. And so, there was 

not western civilization as we knew it for 
many, many centuries, because it was a mon- 
olithic-Christian civilization. What we call 
western culture, I think, began in the 16th, 
{7th, and 18th century where these absolutely 
unified concepts, theological, metaphysical, 
and scientific, were challenged. And it’s an 
interesting thing, take the 17h century Eng- 
land—it is, I think, one of the most fre- 
quently cited of all the centuries. The 
preakup of the old traditional unity of Eng- 
land through all the Puritan sects made for 
what we call pluralism. Now, Professor Allan 
says that of all the people that established 
liberty, nobody believed in liberty except per- 
haps the independents. Liberty was be- 
queathed to us by, if you will, the providence 
of God and the inadvertence of history. 

They had to come to terms with each 
other. And of course, in America, we didn’t 
recognize this as a principle, we couldn’t 
have lived, without recognizing the plurality 
of religions, of forms of Christian faith, and 
thank God the liberal movement emanci- 
pated the Jews, played a great role in our 
civilization, so that we have, religiously and 
culturally, what we call pluralism—that is, 
not a unified view, but different perspectives 
upon the problems. And then we have, in 
the 17th century and in 18th century 
Prance, secularism which is also part of the 
total picture of western life. Now, I think 
it is a significant thing that the only civili- 
zation that has a real secular ‘movement is 
the Hebraic-Christian civilization. For two 
reasons: One part of the secularism came 
from the Greek component—the idea that 
nature is rational—that you can analyze it, 
that nature is not God, that you can thrust 
impious hands into nature. This was a part 
of the Greek component. But, the other 
thing is very valuable—for those of us who 
are religious, and that is that you needed 
a secular protest against false religious ab- 
solutes, for even a religion that worships 
the transcendent God who judges all men 
always—is a danger of identifying its cause 
with this God. This is what distinguishes 
us from Islam. I think, for instance, that— 
I won't say that the secular critics are the 
only critics of absolutes and French enlight- 
enment had its own secular absolutes of ter- 
Tor, and they proved that you can be a 
fanatic in the name of science and in the 
mame of reason and in the name of the 
sovereign people—we’re not dealing with the 
religious problems so much as the religious 
dimension of the human problem, which re- 
fiects itself in secularism and in religion. 
At any rate, you have all these various forms 
of Christianity. You have “Judaism, you 
have secularized Judaism and you have sec- 
ularism. I don’t think that any of these 
4gave the absolute truth and I thank God 
for the pluralism of western civilization and 
I reject the idea that what is the matter 
with us is that we have to have an overarch- 
ing faith. 

s on a * e © 


Mr. SmirH. Well, now, that is a statement 
of what western beliefs are, Professor 
Frankel; I’m going to ask you a slightly 
different question. You have written “that 
the demand for a faith or a cause is an 
insistent feature of the present social scene; 
it presents the contemporary social philoso- 


pher with his opportunity and his test.” So 


this is your opportunity and your test. What 
should our cause and faith be? ; 

Dr. . You mean in our hour with 
Mr. Toynbee and Mr. Niebuhr here to inter- 
Tupt. That's going to be very difficult. But, 
Perhaps I could take a point of departure 

some remarks of Mr. Niebuhr’s and I’m 
happy to say that on the whole this after- 
noon I find it very difficult to disagree with 
them. Well, it’s not fatal that I do disagree 
Cccasionally. But, I should like first of all 


to stress something that I think Mr. Niebuhr 
left out. I don’t know whether he would 
wish to leave it out, but it seems to me very 
important when one looks at the beliefs on 
which modern western culture turns. This 
is science. Nowhere except for a brief ref- 
erence to Greek science, did I hear Mr. Nie- 
buhr mention what science and its well, 
illegitimate child, technology, have done to 
the modern Western World. It isn’t quite 
correct to say that our beliefs as they now 
exist simply go back to the Greeks and to 
the Jews. It is important to see that roughly 
from the 15th or 16th century very new 
habits of thought, habits of thought that 
have spread throughout the world now, came 
into being in the West. When one makes 
invidious comparisons, or not so invidious 
comparisons, between we Christians and Jews 
and those Moslems or Confucians, we ought 
to see something very important: That in 
the language of science and in the beliefs 
that science has developed about the natural 
world and the human scene we have the one 
really effective international community. 
This is a matter of considerable importance 
and it’s a matter of considerable importance 
because it throws into doubt a great many 
of the beliefs that we in the West have in- 
herited from the past. It throws into doubt, 
not so much the content of the belief, as the 
very style, the spirit, the way of thinking 
about them, and that leads me to talk about 
the beliefs that we ought to hold. I think 
that when you look at what the scientific 
outlook has done in the West, even to those 
who know very little about science, it has 
done this: It seems to me to have encour- 
aged people to ask for results. It has en- 
couraged people to be just a bit doubtful 
about appeals to pastoral authority, appeals 
to history, appeals to great swinging abstrac- 
tions—like liberty, justice, and all the rest. 
It has encoursged people to say, “What does 
this mean in the day-to-day life of my com- 
munity, in the day-to-day quality of my own 
personal experience?” 

From this point of view I think we ought 
to look at ideologies with a great deal of 
suspicion. The Russians, who have dressed 
up an ancient myth as a scientific notion, 
can deal pretty freely at this level of guff, 
and ideology is just a long word for guff. This 


- is an age of ideologies, but if we in the West 


try to compete with the Russians on that 
ideological level, I think we sell our birth- 
right and I don’t think we have to do that. 
What do we need then? A faith and a 
cause that stands, I would say, for con- 
crete changes in our own way of life. We 
cannot compete with the Russians on the 
level of slogans. We've got to make changes 
in our own way of life. What beliefs should 
guide us in making these changes? Well, 
first take some old beliefs. Let me say that I 
would love to see the belief in truth re- 
stored to its ancient and honorable position. 
I not from the writings of Mr. Niebuhr and 
Mr. Toynbee, for example, that they fre- 
quently tell us how important it is morally 
to believe in original sin, or to be critical of 
ourselves and so forth and so on, but they 
never get down to what I, as a philosopher, 
cannot help but regard as brass tacks. 
Namely, is the belief true? I think my- 
self that I shouldn’t want to hold any be- 
lief, no matter how morally advantageous it 
was to me, if it wasn’t true. I don’t pro- 
pose to live for myself and I would hardly 
propose to my fellow-countrymen to live in 
a fool’s paradise. I think only fools should 
love a fool’s paradise and I’d rather not be 
deceived. Now, of course, Mr. Niebuhr and 
Mr. Toynbee and I aren’t going to agree 
on what the truth is—how to find the truth, 
and here we come to what I think Mr. Nie- 
bubr has said that is fundamentally import- 
ant. What we inherit from the past we 
must by all means cherish: our institu- 
tions that give each of us a chance to be- 
lieve in Aruth as he sees it. To agree on 
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approximate things rather than ultimate 
things. Now, if we're going to agree on im- 
mediate causes, then I think we have to talk 
about beliefs that are definite. If you stand 
for something you have to stand against 
something else. We oughtn’t to stand for 
freedom in such a broad easy way that we 
never irritate anybody when we stand for 
it. In the United States in general, I think, 
there is a habit of settling social problems by 
saying we’re all for something. And, I must 
confess I’m always suspicious of an ideal 
when someVody’s for it, because that means 
its got no cutting edge, it isn’t going to up- 
set anybody. And, I know of no changes 
that aren’t going to upset some people. Now, 
what are the changes? Well, briefly I would 
say this. That I think we live in a very rap- 
idly expanding, technoligical world. It’s a 
revolution unlike any revolution in the past. 
It threatens the survival of the race on one 
side; it promises extraordinary joys and ex- 
traordinary enrichment of human experience 
on the other. If only we seize it. If only we 
stop pronouncing dirges about the good old 
days which, in fact never were. What does 
this technological revolution threaten? It 
threatens, it seems to me, the isolation of the 
individual. Putting the individual in a po- 
sition where with all the slogans about free- 
dom and everything else he isn’t really in 
control of his life. And what we’ve got to 
do, it seems to me, is find social programs 
that will get individuals intimately involved 
in important things in their own neighbor- 
hoods, in their own local communities; we've 
got to find ways of restoring some texture to 
modern life * * * 
e * = 7 * 


Mr. ToyYNBEE. I think I see a thread be- 
tween the Hebrew prophets, and Dr. Nie- 
buhr’s philosophies and Dr. Frankel’s sense 
of truth. Because I think science and the 
prophets both agree im self-criticism. After 
all, what is science and how could it make 
one move forward if it wasn’t constantly full 
of humility and criticizing its own results 
and prepared to change them? That, in in- 


. tellectual and technological lines, is the 


same thing really as in the inner, spiritual 
field of human life. The Hebraic element 
stands for this self-criticism. And, if we 
have any contribution in the West to make 
to the world, I think this is it, as far as we 
have invented it. It’s an age-old truth, a 
permanent truth; we’ve learned it perhaps 
from the Hebrews, as far as we’ve put that 
into the world, I think self-criticism at this 
moment is the think that the West’s future 
hangs on, because I think we are under 
judgment, using the old-fashioned religious 
terms. In these last few centuries—since 
the end of the 17th century which Dr. Nie- 
buhr and Dr. Frankel have stressed as a time 
when our modern Western way of life came 
into existence—the West, thanks to its sci- 
ence and technology, has become top dog in 
the world and we've had this quite unnatu- 
ral position in the world for the last 2 or 3 
centuries, in which a rather small minority 
of the human race, just the people of West- 
ern Europe and North America, have been 
dominant and, at the present moment, we 
see this domination passing from us. But 
why? Because, the things that distin- 
guished us during these last few centuries 
aren’t our monopoly; they are just general 
human things. And, as far as we’ve been 
right in pursuing truth, and right in the 
virtues for criticizing ourselves and leaving 
ourselves free to differ with each other; these 
are thing which other people are going to 
learn. First thing other people have learned 
from us is the rather external, crude thing 
of picking up our technology and using it to 
liberate themselv™: from us. That’s what 
the Russians have done, the Chinese have 
done, all Asia and Africa are now on their 
feet demanding equality and demanding to 
have within their hands the tools and weap- 
ons and efficiency of every kind that we have 
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invented. They have learned from us be- 
cause, well, of our ability to invest mod- 
ern science and technology but that’s been 
only done by a few people in the few West- 
ern countries. It seems to me relatively easy 
to pick them up, to learn how to work 
them—even to learn how to improve upon 
them and to advance them, and, if you’re an 
underdog, to turn them, against the person 
who had the monopoly’of them in the past 
and, owing to that, has had this unnatural 
power in the world. I would say the great 
challenge to us comes not particularly from 
Russia or the Soviet Union that’s—that’s 
very external, the sputnik and all that. It 
comes from inside ourselves. We are the 
people who've created this—fired the shot 
that’s been heard around the world in the 
last 2 or 3 centuries. We've—we're the peo- 
ple who've turned the world upside down— 
we westerners, and now they're getting what 
they call the feedback or backwash of this 
imense dynamic movement we’ve sent sweep- 
ing over the world. It’s taken all sorts of 
funny forms, communism—we don’t like it. 
But that’s a western product and western 
export, so is nazism and so is democracy, 
fascism, nationalism—all these things. 
They're western in origin, and now they’re 
coming back on us and we have to think 
what we feel about them and above all we 
have to be, critical of ourselves. We're a 
minority and when the rest of the world 
gets even with us in technology we shall be 
very much aware of the minority, and our 
problem is to get back to equality. * * * 
: a * > 

Mr. SmirH. Well, I’m sorry to interrupt you 
at this stage, and now I will try to sum up 
some of the things that you’ve said. 

Mr. Niebuhr said that the West has no in- 
tegrated single system of beliefs like the set 
of beliefs our opponents have under the name 
of Marxism, the monolithic pliilosophy. 

Dr. Frankel said that the faith of the West 
should include many qualities. It should 
contain a skeptical questioning, scientific at- 
titude. It should stand for concrete changes 
in ways of life rather than absolute and ulti- 
mate things. There should be a new belief 
in truth rather than what may be possibly 
good for morale. Our beliefs, he said, should 
be definite, not vague, like freedom, and 
there should be great respect for this diver- 
sity that Dr. Niebuhr has mentioned. 

Professor Toynbee went further and said 
the West’s future may hang on its capacity to 
criticize itself. The challenge we face—and 
I think this is probably one of the profound 
truths of our time—is not from outside, 
from Russia; it is from inside ourselves. No 
enemy can defeat us, but we can defeat our- 
selves. We must adjust, he said, to revolu- 
tions that we have launched throughout the 
world. The Russian ideology, it has been 
said, is to a great extent a corruption of lan- 
guage. What turns people against us fre- 
quently, it has been said, is a failure to 
fulfill our own credos. We try hard, it was 
said, but frequently we have no definite goals 
in mind. I think we can conclude with the 
remark made by Dr. Frankel that Americans 
do much better than they say. I hope in 
the future we find some way of expressing 
what we do better than we have in the past. 

With that I thank you very much. And 
thank you. Good evening. 








— Oregon and Foreign Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, both 
the House and the Senate are soon to 
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debate the vital issue of continuing the 
reciprocal-trade program which was be- 
gun in 1934 under the leadership of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull. An en- 
lightened and thorough editorial on this 
issue was published in the Coos Bay 
World, of Coos Bay, Oreg., for May 24, 
1958. The editorial is based on a study 
of Oregon and world trade, which was 
undertaken at my request by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The editorial from 
the Coos Bay World emphasizes that, 
despite. the complaints and shrill cries 
of protectionists, Oregon benefits rather 
than suffers from the lowered tariffs 
made possible by the reciprocal-trade 
program. 

Mr. President, for the information of 
my colleagues, I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial entitled ‘“‘Oregon and 
Foreign Trade” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

OREGON AND FOREIGN TRADE 


The tariff lobbies are screaming for arti- 
ficial walls to make it tougher for foreign 
businessmen to sell goods in the United 
States—thus insuring American businesses 
and labor from foreign competition. 

Congress is threatening to hamstring the 
reciprocal trade program, up for extension 
this year, in .order to “protect” domestic 
manufacturers from overseas cgmpetition. 
(Reciprocal trade means “You can sell to.us 
if you'll let us sell to you.”) 

It’s mighty popular, this screaming against 
foreign competition. Few indeed are the 
people who stand up and point out that we 
can’t sell abroad if we refuse to buy abroad. 

Some might not think foreign trade is 
important to this area or to Oregon. Think 
again! It is—tremendously important, both 
directly and indirectly. If we cripple our 
export business by deliberately crippling our 
imports, the effect will be felt by every busi- 
ness in the State. 

The fact is well outlined in a Department 
of Commerce study made of foreign trade 
impact on Oregon. The report was made at 
the request of Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER 
for his guidance in the upcoming debates 
over reciprocal trade program extension. 

One example from the report: 

“An illustration of how exports by one 
manufacturer resulted in increased business 
for subcontractors and supplies was found 
in one export contract, where the seller re- 
tained only 45 percent of the business in his 
own establishment. Subcontractors received 
26 percent of it and suppliers—mostly small 
firms—received the remaining 29 percent. 
In other words, more than half of the export 
sale went to companies which considered the 
resulting business as a transaction entirely 
within the United States. ‘ 

“The paychecks of the men working on 
actual exports or imports are used in mak- 
ing purchases from sellers who may not 
themselves be engaged in the export or im- 
port business. Yet those sellers and their 
owners, employees, and suppliers benefit in 
this way from foreign trade,” the report 
pointed out. 

How about Oregon? Some figures from 
1956—the latest year available: 

Three thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
nine lumber and woods products establish- 
ments employing 75,635 persons participated 
in export of $15.5 million worth of logs, 
sawmill products, plywood, wooden contain- 
ers, wood flour and other items. Exports in 
this field “made” 1,493 man-years of em- 
ployment. Imports of mahogany, balsa, and 
other woods for finishing added still more 
work as did alloying elements used in mak- 

J 





ing machinery and tools. necessary for op- 
erations. . 
Five hundred and seventy-three firms em. 


ploying 19,032 persons in food and kindred - 


products had a significant share of their 
business in the export field for a total of 
$10.9 million in sales. Export made work in 
this field in 1956 was 451 man-years, Im. 
ports which made work were almost entirely 
of products which find no United States 
competition. 

Oregon machinery manufacturing firms— 
220 of them—employing 3,634 persons, gold 
$7.4 million in goods abroad. This “made” 
456 man-years of work. 

In agriculture, Oregon farmers sold this 
much abroad during the year: $28.4 million 
wheat; $8.3 million fruits and nuts; $44 
million livestock; $2.7 million in vegetables; 
and $2.7 million in dairy products. 

Twenty-seven major Oregon firms -were 
reported to have a significant part of their 


business attributed to exports, While nine diq .. 


a big share of their business on imports. 

The major exporters included several local 
firms: Dant-& Russell, Inc. (formerly Coos 
Bay Lumber, now Georgia-Pacific Corp.), 
United States Plywood Co., and Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. 

Around the immediate bay area, every 
business is, of course, highly dependent di- 
rectly or almost directly on export business. 
This is inevitable in a port community. Ex- 
ports will suffer in an almost direct propor- 
tion to import restrictions. 

Said the Commerce Department report in 
its summary; 

“The evidence shows that foreign trade 
contributes very greatly to the welfare of 
the people of the State of Oregon. They 
prosper as trade expands and are hurt as 
trade contracts. 

“They participate in the benefits of United 
States exports to foreign countries. Ap- 
proximately 98,000 Oregon employees—about 
72 percent of all persons engaged in manu- 
facturing in the State and over 16 percent of 
all persons employed in the State—are in 
firms falling in three major manufacturing 
classifications: lumber and wood products, 
food and kindred products, and machinery 


(except electrical). Oregon’s proportionate © 


share in United States exports of these three 
industry groups amounted to approximately 
$34 million in 1956. 

“This is only part of the picture. Oregon 
establishments in these 3 industry groups 
amounted to approximately $34 million and 
their products are known and prized abroad 
so that the value to them of export markets 
is direct and great. Many others produce 
commodities which are on a national export 
basis and, therefore, they participate in- 
directly in international trade. 

“In addition, there is the share in exports 
of factories not included in the three man- 
ufacturing classifications having 4 +p 
million share. They are manufacturers 
paper products, transportation equipment, 
textile mill products, and primary metal in- 
dustries—many of whom also hav 
export interests. 

“According to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, approximately 110,000 persons in Ore- 


gon work on farms and their need for sup- - 


porting services creates employment for 
fhousands more. Each of these persons 16 
concerned directly with our annual 
of some $4 billion worth of American farm 
~ products each year. Their pr 


share of these exports in the 1957-57 mar- - 


_ keting year was approximately $46.5" 
of which $284 million was attributable 
wheat. 


“About 275,000 persons in Oregon are in 


such-industries‘as construction, public utill- 
ties, trade, , real estate, insurance 


and public administration. Their particlpa- 
tion in the benefits of exports derives i 


from the fact that they sell their 


or services to the firms producing ea 


able goods that enter international 
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In addition, they derive an extra benefit to 
the extent that they handle international 
economic transactions which pass through 
the State; telephone traffic, railway traffic, 
facilities, financing, and the like. 

“The people of Oregon also benefit sub- 
stantially from United States imports. The 
importance of imported cemmodities to the 


dustries of the State is great. 
aimpoated flavorings, extracts, and other 


food products, imported minerals and other 
raw materials, and im: commodities of 
a finished and semifinished nature, enabling 
Oregon manufacturers to produce better 

roducts at a lower cost and Oregon residents 
to enjoy better living than might otherwise 
be obtained. While some segments of Ore- 
gon’s industry may consider themselves af~- 
fected adversely by import competition, the 
net effect of imports on Oregon’s economy is 
overwhelmingly favorable.” 





Civilian Space 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks 
I include an editorial appearing in the 
Boston Herald of June 4, 1958, entitled 
“Civilian Space.” 

This editorial is commendatory of the 
action of the House Select Committee, 
and of the House itself in passing a bill 
providing for a Civilian Space Agency. 
At the same time the bill adequately pro- 
tects the military within the important 
field of defense. 


CIVILIAN SPACE 


The importance of civilian control of outer, 
or cosmic, space, has been recognized by Con- 
gress. In creating the first civilian agency, 
& National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, to direct the Nation’s exploration 
of space, we are taking @ historic step for- 
ward into a new age. 

It was only last April 2 that President 
Eisenhower proposed establishing such an 
agency around the nucleus of the existing 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. Congress has now speedily acted 
on the President’s recommendations; and it 
vf = be hoped that the Senate will follow 

The opposition to the new agency may be 
expected to develop around its anicee of 
military or civilian control, and not around 
its necessity, which has been all but unani- 
mously accepted. Under the House bill the 
responsibility for military space projects will 
rest in the cooperation of the agency and 
the military rather than exclusively with the 
eee Department. ; 

an important'point. In 
outline, President Eisenhower Berl ey -eceay 
ber of objectives to be attained: the use of 
— techniques for scientific information; 
improvement of aircraft; the develop- 
ment of vehicles for technical instruments; 
the ee of the United States role of 
n space; and the 
=< valuable military ei er 
© position of the 
idles and 't new National Aero- 
Will be similar to the 
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are more apt to be realized in such a frame- 
work. 

To create the new agency under civilian 
auspices proclaims to the world that we re- 
gard the development of outer space as a 
peaceful project. It will be easier to enlist 
the cooperation of prominent scientists, who 
might fear that their talents are employed 
for Armageddon. It will reduce the possi- 
bilities of intraservice friction, the waste 
and lack of liaison that marred, for example, 
the Vanguard project. 

Finally, a civilian space agency limits the 
international tensions that could arise from 
claims to space. The principle that outer 
space belongs to all is easier to uphold when 
suspicion of aggression is allayed. A civilian 
space agency makes these conditions possible. 





Minnesota American Legion Subcommit- 
+tee on Subversion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have known for some time that the Min- 
nesota Legion’s Subcommittee on Sub- 
versive Activities was an exception to 
the usual kind of such subcommittees. 
I know and respect the statesmanship 
and competence of the three members 
of that subcommittee—William Proetz, 
St. Paul police chief; Sheriff Ed Ryan of 
Hennepin County; and Wilbur T. Lind- 
holm, an official of the State selective 
service commission. 


This subcommittee recently released 
a report which is noteworthy for its pro- 
tection of civil liberties. I was delighted 
to see that the Washington Post last 
Saturday, June 7, 1958, commented edi- 
torialiy on this report. The editorial is 
entitled “Legion’s Other Voice,” and. I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
this editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 


I wish to join with the editors of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald in 
commendation and congratulations to 
the Minnesota American Legion Sub- 
committee on Subversive Activities for 
its consecutive approach to the prob- 
lems to which it directs its attention. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 7, 1958] 


LEGION’s OTHER VOICE 


One does not normally look to the various 
subversive activities committees of the Amer- 
ican Legion for eloquent statements on civil 
liberties, yet in Minnesota the State Legion 
has confounded some venerable stereotypes. 
The Minnesota Legion recently appointed a 
new subcommittee to keep watch On sub- 
version, with members consisting of William 
Proetz, St. Paul police chief; Sheriff Ed Ryan 
of Hennepin County (Minneapolis), and Wii- 
bur T. Lindholm, an official of the State selec- 

Their report does 
honor to the Minnesota and sets a 
notable example for the parent organization. 
It concludes: 
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“During the past year we have received 
no reports of subversive activity within the 
State. Your committee has not indulged in 
fanatical searches for alleged subversives. 
We have not opened a single closet, nor have 
we peeked under a single bed. 

“This apparent lack of initiative on our 
part does not mean that we are indifferent 
to the perils of subversive activity, but it 
does mean we have confidence in our organ- 
ized police system. Your committee refuses 
to. be a part of unsupported attacks on in- 
dividuals or organizations. We feel that 
such practices are unfair, undemocratic, and, 
in effect, subversive in themselves because 
they are contrary to America’s fundamental 
precept of innocence until guilt has been 
proved under due process of law. 

“The American Legion, nationally, and also 
in Minnesota, has sacrificed some of its pres- 
tige and esteem by its zeal in declaring 
things to be un-American. All too often we 
have adopted the technique of the dictators 
when the machinery of democracy would 
have better served the cause. 

“Great injury can be done to our own 
country by well-meaning people and organ- 
izations who wave the flag of nationalism so 
vigorously that they are blinded by the 
realities of the times.” 





The National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to have included 
the following editorial which was writ- 
ten for the Gaffney (S. C.) Ledger on 
June 5, 1958, about our National Guard: 

THE NATIONAL GUARD 


A resolution was recently adopted by the 
United States Conference of Governors op- 
posing Federal action reducing the strength 
of the National Guard, both Army and Air. 

Looking back at the National Guard’s 
participation in our wars, one wonders why 
the guard is being curtailed today. In the 
recent Korean war, only the National Guard 
supplied complete divisions, and the Na- 
tional Guard had to do the lion’s share in 
that war. In both World War II and World 
War I the National Guard saved the Nation, 
and saved countless lives, by being trained 
and ready to back up the regular forces. 


In recent years the Pentagon boys—those 
guys who run the regular armed services— 
have coveted the added power and strength 
of increased forces, that is, the taking over 
of the National Guard. The argument has 
been advanced that the National Guard 
could not possibly be efficiently trained and 
properly modern, without being brought 
into the Reserve. 

Just as is being done on the political 
front today, the effort is one of the Federal 
authorities to gain control over what was 
formerly a State-Federal partnership. We 
believe the attempt cf Washington authori- 
ties to take over complete control of the 
guard would nullify the intent of Congress 
and the sound relationship between the 
States and the Federal Government, as 
allowed in the Constitution. Moreover, we 
believe the National Guard can be just as 
efficient and prepared as Reserve units in 
the various communities throughout the 
country. 
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The War for Control of Men’s Minds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
United States is being actively attacked, 
in what is called a cold war, by an 
enemy which is seeking to gain control of 
men’s minds. 

This attack involves a planned cam- 
paign to destroy, by erosion, the mental, 
moral, and spiritual integrity of our peo- 
ple. It is vitally important that.we rec- 
ognize the danger which confronts us, 
and that we build an adequate defense 
against the weapons which are being 
used against us. 

One of the men who has been most dili- 
gent in sounding the alarm and in con- 
sidering means for mounting a counter- 
attack is Brig. Gen. Wendell Westover, a 
distinguished soldier and the present vice 
president of the Army of the Reserve Of- 
ficers Association. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
an article entitled “Without Firing a 
Shot,” written by General Westover, 
which was published in the June 1958, is- 
sue of the Reserve Officers Association’s 
magazine, the Officer. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WITHOUT FIRING A SHOT 
(By Brig. Gen. Wendell Westover) 

We face the most impelling threat to our 
freedom in all our history. From the incep- 
tion of this Nation, we have held Patrick 
Henry’s concept in high regard; we have en- 
gaged in many wars because our honor was 
impinged or because our rights of religious 
and political beliefs were endangered; we 
have held as a sacred trust the defense of 
privileges earned with the blood of our fore- 
bears. 

Witness, today, however, the deterioration 
of mental, moral, and spiritual integrity of 
a people. It has progressed, not openly or 
knowingly; rather, it has expanded almost 
unwittingly, as the early stages of a cancerous 
illness, because our generosity to man has of- 
fered fertile soil to programed erosion by 
godless liars. 

We are, and have been for some years, at 
war. We have lost many early battles. In 
our application of billions of dollars for de- 
fense we have ignored, we have failed to 
provide, an essential weapon. Unless that 
deficiency is promptly corrected we shall 
lose the war, without the enemy firing a 
single shot. 

This is the war for men’s minds. Its in- 
filtration tactics among our children, our 
handicapped, our immature minds, have 
proven to be startlingly successful. Our 
enemy has announced his battle plan, he has 
published his objective, he has even con- 
fessed its timing. Yet our strategic staff has 
failed in its plan of battle. 

To those who persist in delusion, let us 
suggest a few examples of the casualties 
we've suffered. The distinction between 
right and wrong among many of all ages is 
fading. The respect for truth and for good 
faith, is lessening. The responsibility of the 
individual to the community good has been 
buried under indifference, Too often, play 
has been substituted for worship. More 
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specifically, reluctance to engage in uni- 
formed service to our country is but a re- 
flection of the inroads of Communist teach- 
ing already accomplished. 

What possible security against armed 
attack do we possess, irrespective of our 
weapons strength, if we lose our will to use 
them, to persist, to sacrifice? 

Thrice in this century we have risked 
losing a war because we chose the softer 
course of unpreparedness. Now, focusing 
our eyes on the problem of a future armed 
conflict, we fail to preceive that we are 
actively attacked today—and losing—by the 
weapons of the cold war, against which we 
have conceived inadequate defense. 

ROA’s objectives encompass adequate de- 
fense against all threats to our security. 
The association today is offered a limitless 
opportunity to contribute toward success 
in this war for men’s minds. In fact, it is 
difficult to acknowledge that, under the ban- 
ner of its objectives, any choice is offered 
but to assume such leadership. 

David Sarnoff spelled out a means for such 
defense; his recommendations were pre- 
sented to the Government 3 years ago. They 
should be exhumed and carried to the pub- 
lic. With reliable knowledge of a practicable 
program our people need only the inspira- 
tion of administrative and congressional 
leadership. It’s time for an additional ex- 
ecutive department, with a competent Cab- 
inet member, to defend successfully against 
Russia’s fourth dimensial warfare being 
waged against us. Under such organization, 
we shall witness recruits swarm to enlist to 
effectively exert winning strength against the 
enemy in our midst. 


a 


Reorganization of the Department of 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 
IN THE eisiiell aliaertitatiesiiadiinee 
a Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from the Army-Navy-Air 
Force Journal of June 7, 1958. 

This editorial contains a_ succinct 
statement of the three amendments to 
the committee bill urged by the Presi- 
dent. 

In addition, it contains some very 
pertinent facts as to the manner in 
which testimony was presented to the 
Committee on- Armed Services by the 
Department of Defense. These facts 
emphasize the determination of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government that 
Congress shall not know what trans- 
pires in the Military Establishment, nor 
have any part in discharging its con- 
stitutional responsibility of participat- 
ing in military organization and policy: 
LEGALIZED INSUBORDINATION VERSUS LEGAL- 

SUPPRESSION 

The curt tone and sharp content of the 
President’s attack on the House version of 
defense reorganization suggests the urgency 
with which the backers of the administra- 
tion’s plan are seeking to go the whole 
way on complete subordination of indi- 
vidual services and individual views and 
opinions. 

The White Mouse statement was marked 

astonishingly strong language. The 





fense’s control over the military depart. 
ments should be exercised through the re. 
spective secretaries of such departments wag 
described as a “legalized bottleneck,” with 
the comment that it would give the “color 
of legality” to frictions, delays, and dy. 
plications. 

The House committee would limit author: 
ity to transfer or abolish, reassign or con. 
solidate major combatant functions by 
requiring the elapse of 60 days before such 
could be effective in order to give Con. 
gress that opportunity to pass a concurrent 
resolution against it. if it opposed. The 
White House called this an “everyone's out 
of step but me” provision. The House also 
would require that the Secretary of Defense 
consult with the Joint Chief of Staff. 
Whenever any member of the Joint Chief of 
Staff disagrees with a proposed combatant 
change, the House version would define such 
as a major combatant change. The Presi. 
dent declared that this would vest “aston. 
ishing authority in one military man,” and 
said it would be an endorsement of dupli- 
cation and standpatism. 

To assure freedom of expression of oppo- 
sition, the House version has a provision 
that a secretary of a military department or 
a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff would 
be permitted, on his own initiative, to pre- 
sent his recommendations to Congress after 
first so informing the Secretary of Defense, 
The White House called this legalized in- 
subordination and said that it endorses the 


idea of disunity and blocking of defense 


modernizations. 


Looking back over the House hearings one © | 


is impressed by the manner in which the 
testimony of Defense Department witnesses 
was organized and chaperoned by Op. 24 
under Mr. O. M. Gale, Special Assistant te 
the Secretary of Defense and former pub- 
licity man with Procter & Gamble. Wit- 
nesses were provided with little black loose- 
leaf books of about 120 pages, containing 
background data, 40 pages of questions and 
answers, and numerous quotations from 
leaders in Congress and the Defense organi- 
zation in support of the ideas in the Presi- 
dent’s plan, : 

Memorandums were circulated throughout 
the departments teiling prospective wit- 
nesses that the Secretary of Defense con- 
sidered them personally responsible for in- 
suring that they completely understand the 
Department of Defense position or policy on 
the point or points upon which they ék- 
pect to testify. If they are uncertain, the 
letter said, they should make arrangements 
for a briefing by the appropriate agency 
in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
This memorandum said that while not at- 
tempting to restrict the testimony.of & 
Service witness, the Secretary of Defense 
urges that if the witness can in good 
science support the views of the Department 
of Defense he should do so, 

Another memorandum to witnesses sald 
that the transcript of their testimony would 
be read by a working task force under 
Mr. Robert Holt. Suggested revisions were 
to be returned to each witness, but the re 
visions should be looked upon simply as 5Ug* 
gestions; if the witness does not agree 
the suggested changes, they should be de 
leted and ignored. 

Thus, while witnesses were told they could 
speak their mind, the implied pressure 
conformity was strong. Now, the 


Regardless of the merits of any 
proposed reorganization plans, we 
that Congress is entitled to the full and free 
epinions of the professional men commis 
sioned to lead the defense forces. Without 
such opinions and advice Congress would 
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‘seriously hampered in performing its con- 
eeionel duty to provide for the national 


defense. 








International Trade 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Let’s Try Trade,” which was 
printed in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Let’s Try TRADE 

Nikita Khrushchev has himself said that 
the Kremlin’s interest in trade is more polit- 
ical than economic. To the extent that such 
a distinction can be made, this probably 
must be the starting point in any appraisal 
ef last week’s Soviet proposal for an expan- 
sion of its trade with the United States, a 
proposal that included the somewhat sur- 
prising hint that Russia would like sizable 
American credits to help finance its pro- 
jected purchases in this country. 

Russia has ample gold reserves and could 
buy outright the chemical plant equipment 
and similar machinery which it desires, most 
of which would not be barred from export to 
the Soviet Union even under the present 
tight restrictions on strategic trade with the 
Communist bloc: The credit request also 
looks strange when contrasted with, on the 
one hand, Moscow’s extension of almost $2 
billion of credit to various underdeveloped 
countries of the world, and, on the other, 
the Kremlin’s recent criticism of Yugoslavia 
for accepting American aid and its implied 
warning to Poland against going further 
down that road. Moreover, the Soviet Union 
must know that any financial deal with 
Washington would require a settlement on 
the outstanding and still disputed Russian 
lend-lease debt, which Moscow acknowledges 
to be at least $300 million and the United 
States says is $800 million. 


The West does not desperately need the 


Taw materials which Moscow could supply. 


as its contribution to expanded trade, such 
as manganese, chrome, platinum, lumber, 
and paper products, although doubtless 
there would be a market for all of them, 
depending upon the terms. But seme of the 
western countries, the United States not ex- 
cluded,. could well benefit from the poten- 
tially vast market in the Soviet Union, for 
the specialized machinery of various types 
which Moscow says it wants to buy, although 
it is likely that the Kremlin has exaggerated 
notions about the appeal this will have in 
the United States despite the currently dis- 
state of the chemical industry. 

Against any immediate advantages related 
to the recession, American exporters will not 
find reassurance in the rather erratic trade 
relations of Moscow with even other Com- 
munist countries and in the unique power 
: “nape doy reverse a policy overnight once 

rved som 

Se iemone. e transient purpose at home 
Nonetheless, it is patently ridiculous to 
contemplate a permanent walling off of the 
Communist bloc economy from that of the 
Test of the world. Whatever Moscow's other 
oe ultimate Purposes, itis clear that the 
Viet Union desires to establish its equality 
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with the United States as a major power 
and to have this recognized as the basis for 
political and arms control agreements, The 
development of trade between Moscow and 


the West, éven with the retention of a hard-. 


core strategic goods ban, and establishment 
of at least token credit with individual free 
world powers, would do much to create the 
setting of equality and normalcy which Mos- 
cow seems to covet. 

If such moves should pay off in progress 
toward arms-control agreement and a gen- 
eral easing of tensions, they would be well 
worth the slight risks involved. Whatever 
the difficulties, the United States cannot 
afford to discuss the renewed Moscow trade 
offensive as an unpromising field for serious 
exploration by the two governments. Wash- 
ington could well take the initiative in 
speeding the revision and liberalization of 
the West’s strategic goods ban now ,under- 
way in Paris to provide as encouraging a 
framework as feasible for a serious examina- 
tion of the Soviet proposal. 

The administration must also review its 
rubbery attitude toward the Battle -Act, 
which if not directly at least indirectly 
would pose difficulties for any grant of credit 
to Moscow. A chance to liberalize the act, 
at least ‘with respect to the Communist 
satellites, was passed by in the State Depart- 
ment’s spineless acquiescence to Senator 
KNOWLAND, but the whole policy needs revi- 
sion and it is not too soon to be formulat- 
ing a proposal for the next Congress. With 
these steps out of the way, the administra- 
tion ought then to make a serious try for a 
trade pact with Moscow that both countries 
would find useful and profitable. 





Annual Report of Boy Scouts of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
have been very favorably impressed by 
the annual 1958 report of the Boy Scouts 
of America, which is one of the most 
useful organizations in the land as a 
beneficial influence on the youth of the 
United States. As a former Scout my- 
self, I take pride in this splendid group. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the introduction to the report 
written by Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, chief 
Scout executive, and a table showing the 
impressive gains made during the past 
year in most of the major categories of 
Scouting. 

There being no objection, the intro- 
duction and table were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
TWENTY-EIGHT MILLION’ONE HUNDRED THOU- 
SAND INFLUENCED By ScouTING Since 1910 

(By Arthur A. Schuck, chief Scout 
. executive) 

The record of 1957’s achievements is an 
impressive one. It has been made possibie 
by the 538 local councils together with 78,064 
of America’s great spiritual, educational, and 
civic institutions, 

So, this is actually a progress report of your 


local Boy Scout council and of your church 


and school and PTA; your service club and 
others—as they bring Scouting resources and 
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values to bear in community life. As part- 
ners, they serve as molders of men. 

The year 1957 was one of progress.. Mem- 
bership gains, widened influence, program 
enrichment, the great colorful Fourth Na- 
tional Jamboree at Valley Forge and Jubilee 
Jamboree in England, the working out of 
preparations for the National Safety Good 
Turn, all these together with emphasis on 
character, citizenship, and spiritual values, 
are_a part’ of Scouting’s record. 

We are all justly proud of the record of 
the Boy Scouts of America which the devo- 
tion of millions of dedicated men and women 
and boys has built during the past 48 years. 
But those achievements, far-reaching as they 
have been, are but the beginning. 

With those accomplishments as a starting 
point—a foundation upon which to build— 
we face forward eagerly, determined to make 
the influence of Scouting still more signifi- 
cant in thé lives of boys. With confidence 
and dedication, we move onward for God and 
our country. 


FORTY-EIGHT YEARS OF MOLDING BY DEDICATED 
MEN 


The spirit of Scouting implies action and 
growth. As molders of men, Scout leaders 
have sought and are seeking constantly to 
extend Scouting influences to more boys. 

By the end of 1920 there were 478,528 men 
and boys enrolled. 

Scouting continued to grow, and at the 
end of 1930 the grand total membership had 
reached 847,051. 

Then came the depression years, but car- 
ried forward by the dedicated spirit. of 
Scouting volunteers, Scouting continued to 
grow with the result that the 1940 year-end 
membership was 1,449,412. 

The next decade brought World War II, 
yet the 1950 year-end total membership was 
2,795,222 boys and leaders. 

As the need grows, Scouting grows to meet 
that need. On December 31, 1957, the grand 
total membership was 4,751,495 boys and 
leaders. 


With this vigorous record of growth as a 
foundation, Scouting’s future looms as a 
challenge. 


The Dec. 31, 1957, record 





Number |Percent 
| gain 











Cub Scouts. ..... 1, 085, 874 6.6 
Troop members. 1, 226, 617 1.0 
Boy Scouts... -| 1,171,325 1.6 
SII rd oe owing Cnnpanccas 255, 292 —1.8 
Explorers in Explorer units... ...- 228, 480 11.4 
I res inmescciel 483, 772 4.0 
SP ee I Sin encdnwane 43, 769 7.7 
ST Uy CE virenticaiinncensacd 57,314 3.4 
PT SO ni wetpinanncmen 16, 901 9.3 
EE I atin. 32s. che cabot ces 117, 984 §.7 
Grand total membership (boys and 
REID inane Riedie tGe ohne 4, 751, 495 4.9 


Number of boys and adults who 
have been or are now members. -- -/28, 100, 000 {......-. 


| 





Reorganization of the Department of 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from the Navy Times of 
June 7, 1958. 

This editorial states succinctly a major 
objection to the amendments proposed 
by the executive department to the bill 
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reported by the Committee on Armed 
Services, for the reorganization of the 
Defense Department. 
The editorial is short and to the point. 
All Members can read it with profit: 
No BLANK CHECK 


We have read very carefully the President’s 
proposed amendments to the defense reor- 
ganization bill reported by the Heuse Armed 
Services Committee. We are entirely un- 
impressed by them or his arguments. 

What the President wants is a complete 
blank check on military organization. And 
that is something no executive should get. 

To be Sure proponents of the President’s 
blank-check reorganization argue that ex- 
General Eisenhower was a great military 
leader and a life-long professional in arms. 
Therefore, they say, his views on defense 
matters deserve a respectful hearing. 

We've used that same line of reasoning 
ourselves in discussing some proposals of 
the President on military matters, from time 
to time. 

But a very important distinction ought to 
be made between respectful considering of 
any definite plan advanced by the President 
and acceptance in advance of any plan he— 
or some far less qualified successor—may 
make in the future. 

For that is exactly what is involved here. 
The House committee heard the President’s 


plan in detail, and gave him every present 
change he asked for, every one. What they 
refused to do is to agree in advance to allow 
him or some future president to make ad- 


ditional changes, with no power (short of a 
two-thirds majority in both House and 
Senate) by Congress to change a syllable. 

Said the House committee in its most 
masterful report which we shall quote more 
fully in future issues: 

“Our national defense system * * * must, 
at all costs, be the creature of our form of 
Government—with the responsibility for 
national defense placed equally upon the 
President, as Commander in Chief, and the 
Congress. Neither must be in a position of 
dominance; both are coequal partners. 
Neither must surrender its responsibilities, 
in the guise of efficiency, lest the system 
we strive to protect become a victim to the 
very philosophy we seek to avoid.” 





Milk Barriers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article that 
appeared in a recent edition of the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press. It is a very thought- 
provoking article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

For Mrix BARRIERS 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 

Seldom championed in the Midwest are 
Federal and State milk barriers that exclude 
Midwest milk, cream, or their products from 
eastern and southern markets. But now in 
the May 25 issue of Hoard'’s Dairyman, Dr. 
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Truman J. Graf, University of Wisconsin 
economist, comes to their defense. 

Dr. Graf does not dispute that eastern and 
southern dairymen get twice as much for 
milk as midwestern dairymen. 

But as to Federal milk orders, he says that 
not they but freight costs on the Midwest’s 
whole milk are the real barriers. Such costs 
tabulated from Shawano, Wis., to 10 Federal 
order cities are shown to be prohibitive»94 
percent of the time. 

As to State barriers, Dr. Graf admits they 
are real. But he says that “the only people 
to gain by removal of restrictions or barriers 
would be State order consumers who might 
pay about 1 cent less a quart for milk.” 

So Midwest dairying is supposed to quit 
fighting the barriers that are made out not 
to hurt us very much. 

But, as usual, with defenses of local mo- 
nopoly against the general welfare, these 
excuses turn out on searching examination 
to be baseless. 

The greatest error is the pretense that 
Midwest dairy farmers expect or hope to take 
away from eastern or southern dairymen 
their advantage of nearness to those markets. 
That is theirs due to location and the freight 
costs Dr. Graf has cited. This advantage 
does not need so-called compensatory pay- 
ments, that are really Federal penalties, or 
other Government gimmicks to exclude out- 
side milk. Such barriers are necessary only 
to maintain local milk prices at monopoly 
levels far above their natural relationship 
with general dairy prices and shipping and 
handling costs. 

Aside from their affronts to equality under 
law, these barriers’ main offense is that they 
are subsidizing eastern and southern com- 
petition with Midwest production of all dairy 
products. Thus they are taking away from 
us the advantage belonging to us of our most 
economic production of those products. 
They are cheating consumers out of the 
benefits of our efficient production. And by 
high prices they are reducing consumption 
and building up the surpluses which com- 
prise this Nation’s major dairy problem. 

This process starts with the spur to pro- 
duction and proceeds with the cut in con- 
sumption given by high monopoly prices 
within the milk walls. Dr. Graf picks out 
instances of a 1-cent-a-quart saving to con- 
sumers from abolishing the milk barriers. 
But instances of 4 or 5 times as much are 
demonstrable. 

The resulting milk surplus moves west- 
ward as it backs up. Barrier gimmicks 
knocked .out our once-large markets for 
cream that can pay freight costs. Now those 
gimmicks are doing it to concentrated milk. 
The compensatory payments are a starter for 
absolute State and Federal bans as for Bos- 
ton from which the USDA officially orders 
that surplus milk from unregulated markets 
will be excluded. 

About half of the New York market’s milk 


is now surplus, going into manufacturing at 


discount prices in subsidized competition 
with Midwest dairying. Virginia compels re- 
tailers to charge consumers 20 cents a gallon 
or 5 cents a quart above the market. 
Georgia floods our markets with broiler 
chickens, but bars our milk. Pennsylvania’s 
monopoly milk prices are held high above 
Ohio prices by excluding Ohio milk. And 
now the monopoly markets start extending 
their barriers to exclude Midwest manufac- 
tured products. Louisiana is in court try- 
ing to do this very thing. 

That’s how there is created a paralyzing 
dairy surplus which could easily be drunk up 
if milk were allowed open markets. That’s 
how milk industries in the Nation’s most ef- 
ficient dairy area are being hamstrung. 
Against that, Midwest dairying must go on 
fighting for its life. 









Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


‘ OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, under leaye 


to extend heretofore granted, I am in.’ 


serting my remarks on the reciprocal 
trade agreements bill, H. R. 12591, 
Mr. Speaker, the bill H. R. 12591. that 


is before this distinguished body for - 


consideration is a legal shambles that 
its proponents would have us believe 


constitutes an ironclad solution to inter. 


national tensions and the promise of 
buoyant economic conditions domesti- 
cally. 

The free-trade advocates would have 
the membership of this body believe that 
to oppose this legislation or to seek to 
improve this legislation is a vote for 
hot war and economic chaos. No con- 
tention, no argument in favor of this 
legislation could be more erroneously 
engaged in. 

It will not be my purpose today to 
speak at length on this subject but as the 
debate develops I reserve for myself the 
right to again take the floor to denounce 
this ill conceived and inadequately 
considered legislation and to expose the 
shortcomings and fallacies of the trade 
agreement program that it would con- 
tinue. At this time it will be my pur- 
pose merely to point out to the member- 
ship certain shortcomings of this 
legislation that have or can properly be 
termed sinister implications and pros- 
pects of dire consequences for the eco- 
nomic well-being of our constituencies. 
I characterize the consequences of this 
legislative proposal in these terms not 
as an alarmist but as one who has en- 
deavored to objectively and realistically 
examine the bill, H. R. 12591. 


In the first place the bill would appear 
to grant to the Executive a 5-year dele- 
gation of authority to enter into trade 
agreements with authority to make tariff 
reductions. The fact is that the impli- 
cations of this legislation go consider- 
ably further into the future than 5 years. 
If what the proponents tell us about their 
intentions in regard to the European come. 
mon market is true, it is entirely 
that the 5-year tariff reduction authorily 
may not be entered into until 1960 or 
1961, and if the full tariff reducing au- 
thority is put into effect at that time, 
tariff reductions could extend into the 
late 1960’s. It is conceivable that the 


tariff reducing authority could be pro- 


claimed in the 1960’s to take effect in 
the 1970’s or even a subsequent decade, 
and such a course of action would 

within the purview of the statute that we 
are asked to support with our vote in 
this year 1958. e 


Thus, in point. of time the Congress — 


will be delegating trade-agreement au- 
thority and tariff-redu authority 
an unknown President and will be cm 


2; 
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mitting future Congresses to a course of 
action that is of dubious effectiveness at 
pest to accomplish anything but the 
abandonment of our domestic markets to 
imports. 

tone bill H. R. 12591, implies virtually 
unlimited powers for reductions of duty 
and provides no understandable limits 
on the use by the Executive of the dele- 
gated authority. For example, the 
United States has a number of specific or 
ad valorem duties which have been so 
frequently reduced under the trade- 
agreements program that they are now 
within the range of 5 percent ad valorem 
or less. The bill would permit the Presi- 
dent to reduce these duties by 2 percent- 
age points ad valorem. This new author- 
ity coupled with the existing authority 
to round duties could result in reductions 
equalled to 50 percent or more on these 
items which now have such low duties 
that there is little protection remaining. 
How many times in the past has the Con- 
gress been assured by the Exectuive that 
tariff rate-reduction authority will not 
be used to the detriment of domestic pro- 
ducers, and how many times in the past 
have we seen domestic industries not 
just damaged by tariff concession but lit- 
erally destroyed by the flood of imports 
that resulted from these tariff conces- 
sions? 

The bill would authorize the executive 
to make a reduction of duties to a level 


determined to be the equivalent of 50 


percent ad valorem. The bill states that 
the ad valorem equivalent shall be that 
which prevailed during a representative 
period. The bill does not define a repre- 
sentative period but there is nothing in 
the bill to prevent the State Department, 
which will undoubtedly make the final 
determination as to what a representa- 
tive period is, from electing a year in 
which a specific or compound duty 
would represent a relatively high ad 
valorem equivalent so that the greatest 
possible reduction in that duty could be 
made. 

Based on past performance in the ad- 
ministration of trade agreement pro- 
gram the Congress can expect if H. R. 
12591 becomes law that those duties 
which have already been reduced to a 
point that the remaining protection they 
provide is meaningless will again become 
the subject for further tariff reductions. 
With the assurance of a 5-year extension 
of the trade agreements authority the 
State Department and others in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment will be even less responsive than in 
the past to the intent of Congress that 
no American industry shall be injured 
by tariff-cutting concessions. Co: 
will in effect be rendering itself ineffect- 
ual in dealing with the economic interest 
and well-being of our American pro- 

rs. Diplomatic expediences rather 
than practical economics will govern and 
ee the administration of our Na- 

oe oo policy. 

€ Congress will undoubtedly be told 
during debate on this legislation that the 
escape clause has been strengthened by 
the establishment of procedures for im- 


‘Plementation by the Congress of Tariff 


; ion recommendations. where 
re recommendations have been. re- 
ected by a President. These proce- 


dures that the bill purports to establish 
are meaningless in substance and give 
to the Congress nothing that the Con- 
gress cannot do under existing law. I 
would point out, however, that these pro- 
cedures would ostensibly clothe the Con- 
gress with an aura of responsibility 
without giving to the Congress the au- 
thority with which to effectively dis- 
charge that responsibility. As a con- 
sequence, individual Congressmen will be 
subject to the criticism of their con- 
stituents whose jobs and economic op- 


portunity are destroyed by imports, and _ 


these procedures will suggest congres- 
sional concurrence in State Department 
culpability for the destruction of those 
jobs and economic opportunity. 

In effect H. R. 12591 makes a broad 
and sweeping delegation of authority to 
the executive in period of time and in 
terms of tariff reducing authority while 
at the same time timidly and inadequate- 
ly dealing with the strengthening of 
safeguards for our domestic producers. 
This bill constitutes a total capitulation 
to the free-trade phalanx that has ruled 
our Nation’s tariff policy for the past 25 
years. 

There will be offered to the member- 
ship of the House opportunity to bring 
to a halt the giveaway of our American 
markets, the. exportation of our job op- 
portunities, and the abandonment of our 
national economic vitality. This oppor- 
tunity to bring these trends to a halt 
will come with the offering of an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute by my 
close friend and distinguished commit- 
tee colleague, the honorable RicHarp M. 


Srmpson. I urge my -colleagues in the > 


House to reject the legislation, H. R. 
12591, that is before us at this time. 





Something the Others Don’t Have 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr.._.HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein the following 
editorial taken from the Evening Her- 
ald, Rock Hill, S. C., on Monday, June 2, 
1958: 

SOMETHING THE OTHERS Don’t HAvE 

One of the South’s greatest assets is its 
people. 

This is a fact that industry-hungry South 
Carolina counties and cities should promote. 

Long a de area, the South is only 
now beginning to hit its stride. 

“We are just beginning to get our foot into 
the door,” Charles E. Daniel, of Greenville, 
told a gathering of executives in New York 
not longago. He added: 

“We are eager to produce * * * because 
few of us, white or Negro, have ever had 
the real opportunity before to produce and 
earn fair wages.” 

Daniel. should know. He heads Daniel 
Construction Co. of Greenville, which spe- 
cializes in industrial b . His com- 
pany built the big Celanese plant near Rock 
Hill. His y is now building the huge 
Bowaters Carolina mills near Rock Hill. 
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Daniel has long experience with South Caro- 
lina workers. 

He pointed out that more than 90 percent 
of the industrial workers in South Carglina 
are native-born. Most of them come from 
families that have lived in these parts for 
generations. Most come from good, solid 
farm families. 

And the supply ef farm-bred South Caro- 
linians who are not afraid of work is grow- 
ing as a trend to bigger farms and to mech- 
anized farming forces these workers off of 
the farms. 

Daniel quoted Col. Elliott White Springs 
of the Springs mills as saying of his workers: 

“Ninety-nine and forty-four one-hun- 
dredths percent of the (Springs) textile 
employees are great-great-grandchildren of 
American citizens. * * * 

“Every spinner could be a Colonial Dame, 
a Daughter of the American Revolution or a 
United Daughter of the Confederacy, if she 
wished.” 

The point these men are making is that 
South Carolina has a precious asset in its 
independent-minded, stable, freedom-loving 
working people. And since industry is 
largely people, we have a natural resource 
worth promoting. 





Paul Gallaway Armstrong 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OFr ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, no one 
can possibly realize the amount of ef- 
fort and work that Paul Armstrong was 
called upon to render in his capacity as 
the Illinois Director of Selective Service 
since 1940 until his death a few months 
ago. 

His very nature exemplified the char- 
acteristics necessary to carry on success- 
fully the tremendous responsibility and 
patriotic importance of his every act. 
He was gentle and understanding to a 
fault. His solid honesty of purpose was 
a credit to his record. His sensitive and 
delicate appreciation of the problems of 
others was conducive to the success of 
his administration. He was a distin- 
guished orator and a loyal adherent to 
the principles of Americanism. As com- 
mander of the Hfinois Department of the 
American Legion he was a careful and 
cautious leader, guiding the Legion 
through mazes of controversial issues 
that could have resulted in the repudi- 
ation of the organization as a civic fac- 
tor for public good. He served with the 
8th United States Regular Infantry 
in France in World War I, was awarded 
the Legion of Merit and Medaille de la 
France Liberte for World War II serv- 
ices. 

He withstood the pressures of political 
domination and had but one goal—to 
serve his country with honor in time of 
war and with unswerving trust in time 
of peace. His whole life was an exem- 
plary one both in personal habits and 
spiritual acceptance. Paul was happiest 
when at the department convention each 
year he presented his Americanism tro- 
phy to the post that was selected for its 
outstanding work in the field of Ameri- 
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canism. He beset theth with advice and 
incentives for the realization of this 
highly competitive honor. He was truly 
loved by all. His loss is a void in the 
.service so valued by a grateful Republic. 

It is sad to lose this great leader of 
patriotic endeavors and invaluable serv- 
ices to a solid citizenry. We bow our 
heads in fond appreciation of this tal- 
ented man. To his widow Blanche and 
his children we send the heartfelt con- 
dolences of the men who knew him best 
and admired him for his sincerity and 
honored service in behalf of his State 
and Nation. 

The Department of Illinois by death 
resolution honored his career as follows: 
In MEMORIAM—PAUL G. ARMSTRONG 

Whereas it has pleased Almighty God, the 
Great Commander of aH, to summon to His 
immortal legions on the 12th day of January 
1958, our beloved comrade, Paul A. Arm- 
strong, who served the American Legion as 
department commander in the year 1935, and 
whose membership was carried in the Square 
Post No. 232, Chicago, Ill., to the date of 
his demise; and 

Whereas we humbly bow to the will of Di- 
vine Providence, while ever cherishing in our 
hearts the memory of his distinguished serv- 
ice to our country and his outstanding serv- 
ice and contributions to the American Le- 
gion’s comradeship: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the executive committee, De- 
partment of Illinois, the American Legion 
in regular meeting assembled on this 12th 
day of April 1958, Does mourn the passing of 
our distinguished Legionnaire, Paul G. Arm- 
strong, and that we commend to all men his 
works, and te God his spirit; and be it 
finally 

Resolved, That in token of our common 
grief, an appropriately inscribed copy of this 
resolution, as finally adopted by the depart- 
ment convention in Chicago, be presented 
to his bereaved widow. 





Legion’s Other Voice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, in the Sat- 
urday, June 7, edition of the Washing- 
ton Post there appeared an editorial en- 
titled, “Legion’s Other Voice,” that 
brings us a breath of fresh air. It deals 
with civil liberties and I should like to 
call it to the attention of all Members 
of the House. Therefore, I ask that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

LEGION’s OTHER VOICE 


One does not normally look to the various 
subversive activities committees of the Amer- 
ican Legion for eloquent statements on civil 
liberties, yet in Minnesota the State Legion 
has confounded some venerable stereotypes. 
The Minnesota Legion recently appointed a 
new subcommittee to keep watch on subver- 
sion, with members consisting of William 
Proetz, St. Paul police chief; Sheriff Ed Ryan, 
of Hennepin County (Minneapolis), and 
Wilbur T. Lindholm, an official of the State 
selective service commission. Their report 
does honor to the Minnesota Legion and sets 
@ notable example for the parent organiza- 
tion. It concludes: 
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“During the past year we have received no 
reports of subversive activity within the 
State. Your committee has not indulged in 
fanatical searches for alleged subversives. 
We have not opened a single closet, nor have 
we peeked under a single bed. 

“This apparent lack of -initiative on our 
part does not mean that we are indifferent 
to the perils of subversive activity, but it 
does mean we have confidence in our or- 
ganized police system. Your committee re- 
fuses to be a part of unsupported attacks on 
individuals or organizations. We feel that 
such practices are unfair, undemocratic, and, 
in effect, subversive in themselves because 
they are contrary to America’s fundamental 
precept of innocence until guilt has been 
proved under due process of law. 

“The American Legion, nationally, and also 
in Minnesota, has sacrificed some of its 
prestige and esteem by its zeal in declaring 
things to be un-American. All too often we 
have adopted the technique of the dictators 
when the machinery of democracy would 
have better served the cause. 

“Great injury can be done to our own 
country by well-meaning people and organ- 
izations who wave the flag of nationalism so 
vigorously that they are blinded by the 
realities of the times.” 


. 





Congressman Joe L. Evins and Gov. 
Frank G. Clement of Tennessee Re- 
ceive Honors 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
this past Saturday, June 7, one of the 
South’s great educational institutions, 
Cumberland University at Lebanon, 
Tenn., bestowed the degree of doctor of 
laws on one of our esteemed colleagues 
and friends, the Honorable Jor L. Evins. 
The university also thus honored the 
distinguished Governor of the State of 
Tennessee, the Honorable Frank G. 
Clement. On that same occasion our 
distinguished colleague, Joz Evins deliv- 
ered the commencement address. Under 
leave granted, I include the text of the 
address and the citations of the Honor- 
able Jor L. Evins, and Gov. Frank G. 
Clement in the Appendix of the RecorpD: 

CrraTIon: Joe L.. Evins 

Jor L. Evins, Cumberland University rec- 
ognizes the following facts: 

That you were born in De Kalb County, 
Tenn., and received your education in the 
public schools of De Kalb County, Tenn., and 
at Vanderbilt University; and that you were 
graduated from the School of Law of Cum- 
berland University in 1934, receiving the 
bachelor of laws degree. That you were 
admitted to the Tennessee bar in 1934 and 
engaged in the general practice of law in 
Smithville, Tenn. That you obtained fur- 
ther postgraduate education at George 
Washington University. That you were at- 
torney and secretary to the Federal Trade 
Commission. That you served in the Army 
for 4 years during World War II, 2 years be- 
ing overseas duty in England, France, and 
Germany, and that you ;were discharged 
from the Army with the rank of major. 
That after the war you began your dis- 
tinguished political career as chairman of 
the De Kalb County Democratic Executive 
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Committee. That in 1946 you were electeq - 
to the 80th Congress as a representative of 
the Fourth Congressional District of .en. 
nessee, and that you were reelected to 

your district in the 81st, 82d, 83d, and the 
84th Congresses. That you are continuing te 
serve your constituency in that capacity 
and that you are now a member of the im- 
portant Committee on Appropriations, That 
your record of membership and service in 
numerous professional, civic, social, frater. 
nal, and religious organizations is im. 
pressive, 

Your alma mater, with solemn pride, has’ 
taken notice of these many accomplish. 
ments in your Christian life, of your in- 
tegrity, of your character, and of the 
service that you have rendered to your fel. * 
low man and to the Nation. Now, there. - 
fore, in recognition of these distinguished 
services and by the authority invested in me 
by the State of Tennessee and the board of » 
trustees of Cumberland University, I confer 
upon you the degree of doctor of laws, With 
all the rights and privileges a rtaining 
thereto. “Tr 
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CHARLES B. Havens, 
President, 
CrTraTION: FrRankK G. CLEMENT 

Prank G. Clement, Cumberland University, 
recognizes the following facts: 

That you were born in Dickson, Tenn., and 
attended the public schools of Dickson and 
were graduated with honors from the Dickson 
City High School at the age of 16. That | 
you spent 2 years in the College of Arts and 3 
Science at Cumberland University and | 
transferred to Vanderbilt University School 
of Law where you were graduated with the | 
bachelor of laws degree in 1942. That you 
were admitted to the Tennessee bar in 1941, ' 
and following graduation from law school } 
you served as a special agent with the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation .until you ent- ' 
ered military service in 1943. That d ‘ 
your Army career you rose to the rank of ‘ 
first lieutenant as the youngest company 
commander in your brigade. That upon be- ( 
ing discharged from the Army in 1946 you f 
returned to Dickson to enter the private j 
practice of law. That during the same year ( 
you were named general counsel for the 
Tennessee Railroad and Public Utilities Com- 
mission, the youngest man in the history of 
that office. That, having served with this 
commission 4 years, you resigned to reenter 
the private practice of law with your father, 
and that, until you took office as Governor 
you maintained joint offices with your father 
1953 you were elected to the office of Gov- 
ernor of the State of Tennessee, and that 
you have had a strong voice in the shaping 
of the legislation of the State since that 
time. That in addition to your dis- 
tinguished career as Governor you have fe 
ceived recognition in many areas of civic, 
social, and religious service such as being 
named the Outstanding Young Man i 
Tennessee in 1948 by the junior chamber 
of commerce and the subsequent honor of 
being named one of the Nation's 10 out 
standing young men by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in 1953. 

Your alma mater, with solemn pride, bas 
taken notice of these and the numerous 
other accomplishments of your exemplary 
life, and of your remarkable fidelity tq this 
institution and of your willingness to serve 
and to befriend it, as well as you have 
served the people of your State and Nation. 
Now, therefore, in recognition of these dis- 
tinguished services and by the authority in- 
vested in me by the State of Tennessee Be 
the board of trustees of Cum ait 
versity I confer upon you the degree of “4 
doctor of laws with all the rights and pris 
lleges appertaining thereto. Sp 


Cartes B. HAVENS, 
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UNIVERSITY, BY JOEL L. EVINS, 

MEMBER OF CONGRESS, JUNE 7, 1958 

President Havens, President-elect Stock- 
ton, Governor Clement, other distinguished 

ests, members of the faculty, graduating 
class of 1958, ladies, gentlemen, and friends, 
certainly I am pleased and delighted to be 

nt on this very significant occasion. 

I am greatly honored by the invitation to 
speak to the members of the graduating 
class of Cumberland University and to par- 
ticipate in your graduating exercises. 

To be invited to deliver the commence- 
ment address at one’s own alma mater is one 
of the highest compliments that one can 
receive. 

This year I recognize that it was just 24 
years ago that I sat where you are today— 
as a hopeful graduate of Cumberland Law 
School. I had no odea that a couple of score 
years later I would have the privilege of 
speaking to the graduating class of Cumber- 
land—my own school. So I deem it a spe- 
cial pleasure to come back to Cumberland 
and to have the privilege of speaking to you 
today. , 

This is an especially happy occasion for 
the 34 graduates—21, I believe, of the law 
school and 13 academic graduates—those of 
you who wear the cap and gown this morn- 
ing—the class of 1958. 

Life offers many varities of happiness and 
Iam sure that you of the graduating class 
are enjoying one of the most satisfying and 
enriching of life’s experiences—the sense of 
achievement which comes from knowing 
that, through years of work and effort, you 
have arrived at a long-sought goal and real- 
ized a noble ambition. Yours is an achieve- 
ment which sets you apart as outstanding 
among our citizens. 

To each of you I offer my most sincere and 
hearty congratulations. I salute you. I 
know that I bespeak the thought, the senti- 
ments, and expressions of everyone present— 
your parents, the faculty, and friends, and 
all who share a pride in your success and 
achievements. 

Indeed, I should add the congratulations 
of all the citizens of our beloved State—the 
State of Tennessee—who annually take great 
pride in the educational advancement of her 
citizens. 

Cumberland University today reaches an- 
other milestone in its glorious history, now 
in its second tentury of service to our State 
and Nation. 

Since its founding 146 years ago, no insti- 
tution of learning in the South has affected 
and influenced the history of our region and 
the Nation more—and the lives of our cit- 
izens more—than has Cumberland Univer- 
sity. No university has contributed more to 
Preserving the principles of the law upon 
which our democracy is founded than Cum- 
berland. Few colleges have contributed more 
distinguished sons to the service of the 48 
States than has our alma mater. Among 
her distinguished alumni have been 2 Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court, 16 United States 
Senators, and more than 100 Members of 
the House of Representatives. There have 
been scores of Governors, and judges of State 
and Federal courts, presidents. of colleges, 
thousands of successful b en. As 
Secretary of State, Judge Hull served 
a. longer in this top executive post 

nfluence than any other man in 

our history. This ed alumnus 

won for our Nation an, unprecedented good 

will and understanding. His influence on 
the course of history is unmatched. 

year about this time 

ion od es a we have a re- 


REMARKS AT GRADUATING EXERCISES OF CUM- 
BERLAND 


' ON Capitol Hill in Ww: nm. When we 


meet this year the group will include 9 men 
Gam 6 States serving in both Houses of the 


As graduates of Cumberland you will like- 
share a pride in the distinction of being 


a Cumberland alumnus. You will go into 
the world with the highest recommendation, 
because for more than a hundred years the 
sons of Cumberland have held high the torch 
of liberty. They have always sought to serve 
the law and the ends of true justice. 

I am sure that the friends of Cumberland 
are especially pleased that the university 
is today once more graduating young men 
and women in the liberal arts college. This 
junior college class marks the first stage in 
the reestablishment of the university’s posi- 
tion in the field of general education. 

Our teachers in all fields always make 
sacrifices and their rewards are certainly not 
in money. We owe them something more— 
our special thanks for their devotion and 
dedication—to the high ideals of education. 

I am sure that all the friends of Cumber- 
land appreciate especially the splendid con- 
tributions of Dr. Havens who has been 
instrumental in reestablishing the academic 
department—during his services at the uni- 
versity. 

Cumberland certainly wishes Dr. Havens 
well in his new endeavors and undertakings. 

To Col. Ernest Stockton, Jr., your fine, 
young, able and distinguished new presi- 
dent, I am sure we all owe a special ex- 
pression of appreciation for his willingness 
to assume the duties as President and to 
carry on the traditions of Cumberland. 

Colonel Stockton’s father, the late Dr. 
Ernest Stockton, was a friend of mine for 
many years. He was a great educator—a 
loyal Cumberland man and he gave of him- 
self freely and generously to Cumberland 
University. He led this university for many 
years and I know hig noble son, following 
in the traditions of his father, will carry 
on splendidly the high ideals and purposes 
of this beloved institution. At Castle 
Heights Military Academy, Colonel Stockton 
rendered a real service. As president of 
Cumberland he will render an even broader 
and greater service. I am sure that under 
his direction and leadership Cumberland 
University can and /will move forward with 
continued progress. 

As citizens we are all concerned with the 
effectiveness of our total educational sys- 
tem. As our civilization grows more and 
more complex we will need more and more 
knowledge—in all fields. Our Nation will 
need more skills to deal effectively with the 
many problems we have to solve—to make 
the world a better place in which to live. 
A sound education is more necessary today 
than ever before, not only to improve the 
opportunities of our citizens but also to 
insure the well-being and security of our 
Nation. 

Today, greater emphasis is being placed 
upon education at all levels than ever 
before. : 

The National Government, our States and 
counties are emphasizing and stressing the 
needs and importance of education to a 
greater degree than perhaps at any time in 
our Nation's history. 

Vast sums of money are being appropri- 
ated for advancement of all phases of edu- 
cation. 

The need for a speedup in science is par- 
ticularly acute. Our awareness of the im- 
portance of science has never been greater. 

This is true because of the age in which 
we live, the age into which you are gradu- 


The age of science—and scientific compe- 
tition, the rocket and missile age of outer 
space. 

Never before has a graduating class en- 
tered upon a new day confronted with more 
opportunities, challenges, and adventures 
than will be yours tomorrow. 

We are all aware, too keenly aware, of 
the things that have happened about us in 
the past 6 months. 

We, as:a Nation, have suffered some hu- 
Miliating shocks. The sputniks that have 
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ben placed Into orbit In outer space have 
caused America to do some sober thinking. 

These small objects that are circling the 
earth’s space are too small to cast an actual 
shadow on the earth, but they have been 
big enough to throw a very big and dark 
shadow on our minds. 

Since these events we have been reevaluat- 
ing our methods. This self-examination has 
been directed largely at our educational sys- 
tem. 

This self-analysis and criticism have been 
wholesome, for we, as a Nation, are beginning 
to realize that although we have the finest 
and best educational system in the world, un- 
doubtedly there are many imperfections in 
our techniques and methods. The quality 
of our education certainly can be improved. 

Improving our educational methods is im- 
portant because we are witnessing the open- 
ing of a whole galaxy of new frontiers, the 
frontiers of interplanetary space. As a Na- 
tion, we are attempting to build to this end, 
to meet the challenge of a new era and the 
new age. 

Yes, our State and Nation are placing great 
emphasis on education today because 
through education our leaders of tomorrow 
are produced, the lawyers, the judges, the 
educators, and others who will see to it that 
the principles and ideals of our country, our 
liberties and our freedoms, will be preserved 
and perpetuated. 

Tennessee has made great progress in edu- 
cation in the past 25 years. Greater, I am 
proud to say, than that of any of our neigh- 
boring States. A few years ago only 10 per- 
cent of our ‘high-school graduates went on 
to college, as you have done. Today, that 
percentage has risen to 2014 percent. The 
States of North Carolina and South Carolina 
have only 17 percent of their high-school 
graduates in college; Arkansas, Kentucky, 
and Georgia, 18 percent; Alabama, 19 per- 
cent; and Mississippi, 1644 percent. 

This is a record of progress of which we 
in Tennessee can be proud. 


These figures indicate a determination 
and a desire of our citizens for an ever- 
increasing advancement in education. 

Although we have gone far, the events of 
recent months clearly indicate that our sur- 
vival as a free nation is directly dependent 
on our ability to produce the brains and 
knowledge needed to put America ahead 
and’ keep it ahead. It is obviously folly to 
spend thirty or forty billion dollars on our 
Armed Forces and for producing weapons 
for defense if we do not produce the brains 
and skill needed to keep those weapons 
superior to the weapons of those opposed to 
our freedom and liberty and cherished 
American way of life. Today’s weapons, 
rockets, missiles, and aircraft that travel 
at supersonic speeds are dependent upon 
science; and science, in turn, is dependent 
upon education. There is, thus, a clear and 
distinct connection between the effective- 
ness of our educational system and our na- 
tional security and military posture. 

Our educational system like our military 
posture must not be second best but the 
best in the world. 

Although America today is stressing the 
needs for .education in science, it is im- 
perative that all our citizens—whatever 
their specialty or profession may be— 
should have a broad general education. 
Without a thorough background of our his- 
tory, of the principles of our Government, 
of our traditions and ideals, the specialist 
may not be able to make intelligently, the 
décisions which a more and more complex 
society demands of its citizens. ¢ 

We in America believe in giving the wid-) 
est possible education to all our people.’ 
We believe also that every citizen should. 
have a broad educational background in, 
addition to professional and technical skill# 
needed to serve our society, our citizens and 
our country. 
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We believe in all our citizens participat- 
ing in Government and our democratic way 
of life. Here every citizen plays a part in 
making the deoisions that guide our Nation. 

We also believe that every boy and girl 
and each individual should have the oppor- 
tunity to realize his own special gifts and 
to make his own special and unique con- 
tribution to the welfare of humanity. 

We must continue te improve the quality 
of our education for all, But we must make 
sure that we produce well-rounded citizens, 
capable of preserving democracy, and not 
just trained cogs in a machine. America 
will continue to need not only well-trained 
minds but citizens possessed of strong 
moral fiber and the moral qualities that 
have sustained our country and made 
America great. 

This is the field in which Cumberland has 
made a great and significant contribution 
in its first 100 years. 

It is good to know that in its second cen- 
tury Cumberland will continue to provide a 
general education as well as the professional 
training of its word-renowned law school. 

Some of you who graduate today in the 
liberal arts, will I am sure, continue your 
education at other institutions. I certainly 
want to encourage you to do so if at all 
possible. 

Most of you when you leave this beauti- 
ful campus will be entering upon your life’s 
work, as lawyers, and advocates of justice. 

You will all be moving from the mock 
court into the active practice of law, and 
the real courts. 

Much more will be’expected of you in the 
future than in the past. 

As lawyers, others will look to you nat- 
urally as leaders. Your communities will 
want each of you to begin sharing in the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. 

You will begin more and more to partici- 
pate in life and less and less merely to ob- 
serve it. 

In short, you are graduating into a world 
of action, a world of decision and a world of 
responsibility. 

I am sure that you will look back with 
Yond memories of friends and many pleasant 
associations during your college years here 
together, but—I am confident that you also 
look forward with eager anticipation to the 
challenges and opportunities that tomor- 
row’s world of action will bring. 

I have every confidence, too, that you will 
bring to this new age and to society the 
boldness, the enterprise, the courage, and 
the idealism that is so characteristic of 
youth. 

These are the qualities that tomorrow will 
need. Boldness, courage, enterprise, and 
idealism. 

These qualities will be needed tomorrow 
for today we are talking of trips to the 
moon and the frontiers of interplanetary 
space. These frontiers will not be conquered 
by the timid and indeeisitve. They will be 
conquered by those with ideas and enter- 
prise. 

I know that it has been fashionable to 
talk, in some circles, of limited opportuni- 
ties in America, to say that there are no new 
frontiers remaining. There has been a 
tendency even to say that we will just have 
to settle down to merely becoming a cog 
in a complex machine. I decry such a phi- 
losophy of pessimism. 

It is well to remind ourselves that there 
have always been pessimists and there have 
always been those who have said that the 
country was going to the dogs. But, my 
friends, if human history has proven any- 
thing, it has proven that every generation is 
Offered new opportunities and new chal- 
lenges. 

What is needed is the vision to see these 
opportunities, the desire to conquer them, 
and the courage and energy to stick to the 
mob until it is @ene, whatever the task or 
challenge may be. 
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In this connection, I am reminded of 
what a great Tennessean has recorded in his 
memoirs. Judge Cordell Hull, probably the 
most famous alumnus of Cumberland, has 
left us a message of faith and optimism: 

“Our destiny as a nation is still before us, 
not behind us. We have reached maturity, 
(yes) but at the same time we are a youth- 
ful nation in vigor and resources. The skill, 
the energy, the strength of purpose, and 
the natural wealth that made the United 
States great are still with us, augmented 
and heightened. If we are willing from 
time to time to stop and appreciate our 
past, appraise our present and prepare for 
our future. I am convinced that the hori- 
zons of achievement still stretch before us 
like the unending plains.” 

What a message of faith and optimism. 

Yes, the future holds many opportuni- 
ties. Opportunities in outer space, oppor- 
tunities on this planet, and, yes, many 
challenges right here at home. The lawyer- 
attorneys will share these opportunities 
with the engineers, scientists, and others. 
The members of the legal profession will 
have the greatest responsibility of all. 

From the founding of the first community 
on these shores, lawyers have always played 
a leading and significant part in the his- 
tory of our country. Much of what is most 
admirable about our political institutions 
has been the work of lawyers. And much of 
the credit for the fact that our political in- 
stitutions and our rights and privileges as 
citizens of this great Nation have been pre- 
served over the years—is due to members 
of the legal profession. 

The lawyers of America have made great 
contributions, they have made freedom a liv- 
ing thing for all our citizens. Théy have 
served as guardians of our liberties. If we 
are to preserve our freedoms for future gen- 
erations, you as lawyers must continue to 
provide leadership in guarding and protect- 
ing these rights. 

In the fast moving age in which we live— 
and into which you are graduating—the 
challenge to the lawyers of tomorrow is 
particularly acute. 

Just this year we have swiftly passed 
from the atomic age into the space age. 
Such rapid changes require constant read- 
justments in our society. 

Our laws must keep step with these 
changes. But it is all too easy in making 
these adjustments to overlook the effects on 
our traditional liberties, freedoms, and 
rights. It is the lawyer’s job to see to it 
that the changes that are made do not erode 
away or destroy these rights, liberties, and 
freedoms. 


This is not only important for us here 
in this—our own beloved country—it is im- 
portant for all humanity. 


At a time when freedom and democracy 
are engaged in a cold war—in a life and 
death struggle with the forces of Godless 
communism—the principles of law and or- 
der—of Anglo-Saxon justice, must prevail. 
One of the basic issues of that struggle 
is the system of law and justice that will 
prevail throughout the world. In fact, the 
differences between our system of law and 
justice and the Russian system epitomizes 
the €éntire struggle between our forces of 
liberty and justice and the Soviet forces of 
tyranny and oppression. 

The people of the freedom-loving world 
are looking to America for leadership in 
this conflict of ideologies and way of life. 
They look to us to point the way to ex- 


tend our great American ideals and tradi-. 


tions of justice under law to freedom-loving 
people throughout the worid. 

As lawyers, I am sure you will contribute 
greatly to preserving our’ own freedoms 
and to ting democracy and our con- 
cepts of liberty and justice. 

To the law graduates, I should like to 
suggest a bit of advice as you go forth to 
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meet these challenges. First of all, do not 
assume that your education is complete, 
I know that Cumberland has done a 
job in educating you and in exciting your 
interest in education, but, as lawyers, 7 
know that you have seen only the top of 
knowledge. . 
Life is a continuing process of learning, 
Welcome that learning. Seek it eagerly, As 
lawyers you will especially find that you wil 


‘have to be learning law all your lives. The 


real depth of the law will come to you with 
experience. 

Another attribute essential for your suc. 
cess as a lawyer is the development of char. 
acter and integrity. It is the thing which 
makes others trust you. And without it you 
will fail as a lawyer mo matter how much 
law you -know or how brilliant you may be 
in analyzing and mobilizing the law. What 
the lawyer does as ‘an attorney may be a 
life and death matter for the client—ag he 
acts and speaks for him. Obviously no in- 
telligent man or woman will give such 
power and influence over his future to g 
man whom he does not trust. Therefore, 
you must demonstrate integrity and char. 
acter if you want to succeed—you must win 
the trust and confidence of your cothmu- 
nity and those you wish to serve. 

It goes without saying that these same 
attributes should be cultivated by every 
man and woman. 

Indeed, I would go one step further and say 
that character and integrity are attributes 
that every nation should cultivate. No na- 
tion has any more integrity or character 
than its citizens. By cultivating these qual- 
ities you will, therefore, not only serve 
your own best interests and success—you will 
also serve best the interests of our Nation. 
These, my friends are the trademarks of 
honorable and successful lawyers. They are 
the identifying qualities of graduates of 
Cumberland. 

In conclusion, I should like to repeat the - 
eloquent words written some years ago by 
one who knows and who appreciates the 
true worth of our alma mater. 

“The real gift of the Cumberland Univer- 
sity School of Law,” he says, “looking back 
over the century, is not its graduates who 
have won fame and renown, but rather the 
spirit of faith in the lasting tenets of de- 
mocracy, passed on, like an unfailing torch, 
to five generations of young men and 
women.” 

The world has greater need of faith in 
democracy today than ever before. May you 
carry on that faith so that, five generations 
hence and more, those who follow you may 
still be able to enjoy the blessings of democ- 
racy, undiluted and undiminished. 

I have every confidence that you will make 
your vast contributions to preserving and 
perpetuating democracy and our cherished 
American freedoms, a 
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OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, ! 
include the following newsletter of June 
7, 1958: Pe 
WASHINGTON REPORT BY CONGRESSMAN Bao 

ALGER, Firrn District or TEXAS 

The peaceful exploration of outer Sp" — 
was the subject of a concurrent the 3 
of the House and Senate, Though ia 
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nature of wishful thinking and contradictory 
to military preparations, this resolution ex- 
our Nation’s intention not to lose 


* sight of our eternal goal of peace. Follow- 


ing this resolution was the National Aero- 
nautics and Outer Space Act of 1958 ereating 
a civilian agency to provide research into 
problems of flight within and outside the 
earth’s atmosphere. The National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration will be 
headed by a civilian administrator aided by 
a 17-member advisory committee for the 
study of astronautics, space travel outside 
the earth’s atmosphere. There was no oppo- 
sition to this act implementing the Presi- 
dent’s April message to Congress. 

The Defense appropriation bill for fiscal 
1959 bridged the gap between the idealism 
of the concurrent space resolution for peace- 
ful use of space and the stark realities of 
necessary military preparedness in being. 
The military expenditures are embodied in 
7 volumes and 5,200 pages of printed hear- 
ings, a 45-page bill, and an 81-page report 
(almost impossible to summarize this 
briefly). The $38,409 million, over half the 
Government’s total spending, is approxi- 
mately $3,910 million more than last year’s 
expenditures. The year’s total expenditures 
will be about $40,500 million, while total 
availability for expenditures will be about 
$73,000 million (considering carryover money 
from earlier appropriations). Actual spend- 
ing, allowing for increased pay and inflation 
(estimated at approximately 3 percent) will 
be about the same as last year. The shift 
of emphasis contimues to rocketry and ad- 
vanced weapons. Ballistics missiles, anti- 
missile missiles, atomic weapons (ground-to- 
air, air-to-air, air-to-ground) are replacing 
more conventional weapons. Jet engines, 
supersonic, nuclear, replace their earlier and 
outdated counterparts. 

A thumbnail sketch of the bill would be: 
A bill to provide for numerically smaller but 
more powerful and better equipped mili- 
tary forces, with particular emphasis on the 
development and production of ballistic mis- 
siles, ballistic missile submarines, ballistic 
missile detection and defense, the further dis- 
persal of the retaliatory forces and the im- 
provement of their alert status, moderniza- 
tion of the early warning system, outer space 
projects and basic research. As Secretary M¢- 
Elroy said, “We are moving rapidly into a 
period of increasing danger * * * the in- 
evitable consequence of the explosive prog- 
ress in science and technology which is mak- 
ing available a succession of weapons of 
ever-increasing destructiveness and speed of 
delivery.” Since we concede the opponent 
the privilege of striking the first blow, can 
our counteroffensive crush the enemy? Yes; 
we can retaliate devastatingly. But, recog- 
nizing the total destructiveness of a nuclear 
attack, have we reach a point where we can 
concede the first blow to the enemy and 
meaningfully win a counterattack? Would 
our country be totally destroyed by such an 
initial nuclear attack, even if our counter- 
attack succeeded—like two boxers connect- 
ing simultaneously? Qbviously, our warn- 
ing systems must give us advance warning— 
and our research programs must be ahead 
of the enemy’s. On the selection of the 
Tight weapons, replacing the outdated, rests 
Gur security. Quality, not quantity, is fore- 
most. God grant that our determination and 
judgment will result in outdistancing the 
com War even now with weapons on 
oo ges virtually destroy life on this 

- And the weapon development tech- 


}.78e of space travel. It’s 
tt an. comprehension. We'd better not for- 
4 Our prayers just now, We'd better re- 
oe too, that a strong economy is the 
The %.2 strong defense in a free nation: 
© Tax Rate Extension Act of 1958 was 
legislative potion, This act 
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extends the Korean-imposed taxes (corpo- 
rate to 52 percent—and certain excise 

for another year. The absolute need 
of assuring Government income in the face 
of a 1958 deficit of $3 billion and 1959 deficit 
of $11 billion won out over the desire to 
cut taxes, dear to the hearts of most Mem- 
bers. The determination to maintain a 
sound currency, through prevention of in- 
flation, caused many fiscally responsible 
Members to vote for the extension of these 
taxes. Some Members still demagog which 
is defined here as being for all appropriations 
and against every tax. We realize again 
that the way to a tax cut is through first 
reducing Government spending. It’s time 
the public lboked at congressional voting 
records to see which Congressmen are run- 
ning up the taxpayers’ bills. 

President Eisenhower looks better than 
ever which I observed during a lengthy 
breakfast at the White House. He recognizes 
the just coneern of some of us in granting 
a 5-year extension of reciprocal trade with- 
out more effective escape-clause protection 
of industry injured by foreign eompetition. 





A Tribute to the Officers and Men of the 
U. S. S. “Northampton” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include in the ReEcorp a 
splendid tribute to the officers and men 
of the U. S. S. Northampton from Mr. 
Frank M. Cruger, of Indianapolis, Ind.: 

INDIANA MANUFACTURERS SUPPLY Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., May 12, 1958. 


Hon.CHarLEs B. BROWNSON, 
Congressman of Indiana, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak CHuck: It was my good fortune 
last weekend, along with many friends in 
the American Ordnance Association, to be 
“At Sea With the Navy” in the fleet flagship 
U. S. S. Northampton of the striking fleet 
Atlantic off Mayport, Fla. 

The schedule included tours of the 
Northampton’s operational, ordnance, and 
engineering facilities. We witnessed the fir- 
ing of a Regulus guided missile from the 
submarine Barbero, air bombing and straf- 
ing demonstrations by aircraft from the 
U. S. S. Forrestal, a Terrier guided missile 
fired at atone aircraft by the U. S. S. 
Canberra. The drone was destroyed. Anoth- 
er extremely interesting event was a missile 
guided by a jet aircraft to destroy another 
missile {which it destroyed). Also a demon- 
stration by the Canberra of washing the decks 
automatically without exposure to the crew 
in a simulated atomic action. 

Everything was performed right on sched- 
ule to the minute and was accomplished on 
the first mission. Of course you would expect 
no less of the Navy. 

Cuuck, the purpose of my letter is to say 
that I have never seen employee relations or 
public relations in any business that com- 
pares to the officers ahd men of the U. S. 8S. 
Northampton. The most humble seaman 
was courteous and helpful. The officers ar- 
ranged everything with efficiency and cour- 
tesy—even got us back to Jacksonville by 
bus with a bus strike in Jacksonville—and 
on schedule. 


The big clincher for a superb public rela- 
tions job was when Vice Adm. B. L. Austin, 
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United States Navy, commander, second fleet, 
together with Capt. L. A. Bryan, commanding 
officer, U. S. S. Northampton, personally 
greeted and shook hand of each of our peo- 
ple—and there were 300 of us. The whole 
event was masterfully handled. 

Iam certain that our ordnance members to 
@ man were much impressed with the mobile 
offensive power of these units of the second 
fleet—and I think equally impressed with 
the ability of the officers and men to do a 
first class public and foreign relations job 
anywhere in the world. I suggested to 
George Fielding Eliot, the military author 
who was abroad, that this approach may give 
us victory without war. 

I cannot think of a better piace to express 
my feeling than to the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States. 

Sincere best regards. 

FRANK M. CRUGER. 





Tax-Free Foundations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following: 

THE HAWKEYE CHAPTER, No. 50, 
THE AMERICAN War Daps AUXILIARY, 
Atlantic, Iowa, June 4, 1958. 
Congressman BEN F. JENSEN, 
The House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN JENSEN: Enclosed 
please find a copy of the resolution that our 
Hawkeye Chapter, No. 50, of the American 
War Dads Auxiliary, passed unanimously, 
hoping to bring about the payment of their 
equal share of our Nation’s heavy taxes for 
our country’s security, of these huge multi- 
billion-dollar tax-exempt so-called founda- 
tions, which are only really a tax dodge. All 
seven of these tax-exempt foundations have 
an estimated value of $9 billion, according to 
the recent book by Rene Wormser, entitled 
“Foundations.” It just isn’t fair that our 
veteran sons and daughters should be forced 
to pay the taxes of these terribly rich tax- 
free foundations—just tax dodgers. 

Would you please have our resolution 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD s0 all 
our Representatives in Washington, D. C., 
will know just how we feel about this un- 
fairness, out here in Iowa? 

Thank you for your help in this very 
urgent matter. Iam 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. IMo M., WISE, 
President. 
ATLANTIC, IOWA. 





THe Funp For ADULT EDUCATION (FAE), AN 
ADJUNCT OF THE ForD FOUNDATION 


Whereas certain forces dedicated to the 
overthrow of our form of republican govern- 
ment under the Constitution of the United 
States of America, are disseminating propa- 
ganda to agitate and confuse Americans by 
obscuring the truths of American history, 
American domestic affairs, and international 
political affairs; and 

Whereas the aim of such propaganda is to 
implant ideas of a collectivistic world gov- 
ernment and to incite action leading thereto 
through biased information contained in po- 
litical activity known as adult education 
“discussion groups” sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Library Association (ALA), various uni- 
versities and. colleges through liberal-arts 
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discussions released through university ex- 
tensions, the American Foundation for Po- 
litical Education (AFPE), and the Foreign 
Policy Association (FPA); and 

Whereas the discussion-group activities 
sponsored by the above listed organizations 
are supported by funds received from the 
fund for adult education whose aggregate 
funds, amounting to many millions of dol- 
lars, are exempted from taxation by privilege 
extended by citizens of the United States of 
America; and 

Whereas at this time, there is no need or 
desirability for politically biased curriculums 
to be implanted in the educational system 
of the United States of America.in the form 
of prepackaged collectivistic material pub- 
lished by Ford Foundation’s FAE, or the 
latter’s subgrantees: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, in view of the disclosures re- 
garding the FAE *that we, the members of 
Hawkeye Chapter No. 50, American War Dads 
Auxiliary, meeting in a regular and duly 
authorized session this 3d day of June 1958, 
in Atlanta, Iowa, do hereby alert our mem- 
bership to: 

1. Continue followup and study of the 
ever-changing tactics of the FAE to infil- 
trate and to propagandize the educational 
system of the United States of America. 

2. Urge the investigating committees of 
Congress to make thorough investigation 
and to report to the American public find- 
ings concerning FAE activities. 

3. Urge that the internal revenue officials 
make thorough investigation of FAE’s prop- 
aganda activities which, under the Internal 
Revenue Code, disqualifies FAE for tax ex- 
emption, and, finally, to revoke FAE’s tax 
exemption; be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution and this 
alert, be brought before the next meeting of 
the Iowa State Convention, and also brought 
to the attention of the national convention 
of American War Dads and Auxiliary for a 
complete study and analysis of the fund for 
adult education (FAE) at the earliest possi- 
ble time; finally, it is hereby 

Resolved, That all elements of American 
War Dads and Auxiliary at the State and 
local levels, will have no truck with the 
fund for adult education (FAE) enterprises. 
If American War Dads and Auxiliary are of- 
fered financial aid or invitation by the Ford 
Foundation FAE-adjunct, or its sub-gran- 
tees, in carrying out the FAE programs, it is 
sincerely hoped that they will decline. 

ANN M. WISE, 
President. 

IRENE ANDERSON, 
Secretary. 





Legislation for the Relief of Our Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
™ or 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
urge too strongly upon the leadership of 
the House and Senate the necessity for 
prompt and early consideration of pend- 
ing legislation to relieve our railroads 
from the many burdens under which 
they are laboring which have long out- 
lived their usefulness. In particular, I 
have in mind S. 3778 and H. R..12488. 

The outmoded, old-fashioned legal 
regulations on our railroads are one of 
the major causes for the economic dif- 
ficulties of this great industry and, 
hence, one of the great major causes of 
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unemployment among our railroad 
workers. Here is one piece of legislation 
which will not cost the taxpayer 1 cent, 
but which can result in putting thou- 
sands of people back to work. 

Our railroads are not only important 
to our economy, but are a vital part of 
our national defense. In fact, they are 
so important that if we did not have 
them we would have to create them. The 
railroads can stand on their own feet— 
let us remove the restrictive brickbats 
that are knocking them off their feet. 





Remarks of Senator Charles E. Potter, of 
Michigan, on the Occasion of Rumanian 
Independence Day - 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the remarks of Senator CHARLES E. Pot- 
TER, of Michigan, on the occasion of 
Rumanian Independence Day, Saturday 
evening, May ‘24, 1958, at the Interna- 
tional Institute in Detroit, Mich.: 
REMARKS OF SENATOR CHARLES-E. POTTER, 

REPUBLICAN, OF MICHIGAN, ON THE OCCaA- 

SION OF RUMANIAN INDEPENDENCE Day, 

SaTuRDAY EVENING, May 24, 1958, INTERNA- 

TIONAL INSTITUTE, DeTroIT, MICH, 

The history of the world contains many 
moments of which we are not proud. 

Man’s inhumanity to man is painful to 
remember and we tend to want to move 
these unfortunate chapters into the back- 
ground. 

But when episodes shocking to man’s rea- 
son, intelligence, and better instincts con- 
tinue to happen, we must cry out against 
them. We must do so for the sake of those 
men.and women who suffer and for the sake 
of the entire freé world. 

Rumania continues under the heel of the 
Soviet dictatorship. 

I take the occasion of this May 24 of 1958, 
on which we observe the independence day 
of a great nation, to note another unsup- 
portable act by the Soviet against the Ru- 
manian people. 

This year, Russia with utter callousness 
and disregard for the feelings of the Ru- 
manians, forced them to observe—not May 
10, which they had chosen, but May 9, which 
was Officially called the day of Russia’s final 
victory over Germany. t 

This is right down the line with the whole 
policy of the Soviet—to yank out from the 
body politic of a country all the things 
which .make the life of the people richer, 
deeper, more rewarding. This artificial 
changing of a national holiday and the im- 
position of one of Russia’s choosing may 
seem a small thing in the long history of 
the human race, but it is not. 

It is symbolic of a system of government 
which believes that man can live by bread 
alone, and unfortunately for the Ruma- 
nians and other captive nations of cen- 
tral Europe, not too much of that. 

Of course, the Rumanian people celebrate 
in their hearts the day which they them- 
selves have chosen. They reflected on May 
10 of 1866 when the principalities of Walla- 
chia and Moldavia were united to from the 


principality of Rumania. They thought of 
the May 10, 10 years later when the prin. 
cipality of Rumania proclaimed its 

pendence of Turkish rule, and the May 19° 


of 1881 when the country was proclaimed a 


kingdom and Prince Charles I King of Ry. 
mania. 

Now, in the year 1958, the Soviet has taken 
upon itself to alter a great chapter of his. 
tory by changing the date. . Certainly this 
does not go unnoticed by the free world, 

I therefore take this occasion to add a per- 
sonal protest to this treatment of captive 
peoples. I know I am joined not only the 
Members of this body, but by Americans of 
Rumanian descent, and all Americans who 
love the tradition of freedom. 


_ 
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South Carolina, at Ground-Breaking 
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HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I attach a speech made by Senator 
Strom ‘FHuRMOND, of South Carolina, on 
the occasion of the ground-breaking 
ceremonies for the new steam generating 
plant of Carolina Power & Light Co. at 
Hartsville, S. C., May 30, 1958. Along 
with the distinguished junior Senator 
from my State, and others gathered 
there, I join in saluting this new indus- 
trial development and welcome it to 
South Carolina. A brilliant and timely 
address was made by Senator THURMOND, 
the main speaker, and I think it will be 
of value to all who would read it andI 
herewith enclose it to be inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp: 

- Mr. Chairman, Mr. Sutton, Mr. Robinson, 
Congressman McMillan, Congressman Hemp- 
hill, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Hunnicutt, distin- 
guished guests, and ladies and gentlemen 
of the great Pee Dee area, it is a great pleas 
ure to be invited to speak on this auspicious 
occasion. I feel honored to be introduced 
by one of the most distinguished citizens of 
our State and Nation, Lee Wiggins. : 

It is always a pleasure to come and visit 
in the great Pee Dee area. The people here 
have a deep sense of pride in their section, 
and they all feel a close kinship as resi- 
dents of this fine area. This sense of pride 
and kinship, together with abounding initia 
tive and ingenuity, have made it possible £ 
the people here to boast of some of i 


best farmers and farmlands in the 
nt discoy-- 





search have been made right here 
area by the Coker family and oS 
standing farmers. I am of the opinion ™s 
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more representation In the hierarchy of the 
Agricultural Department. 

During the past decade, the people of this 
area have put forward a major effort to 
palance their agricultural economy with in- 
dustry. When the people of South Carolina 
elected me Governor in 1946, I determined 
that I would make this one of the pri- 
mary goals of my administration. At the 


conclusion of my service, more than $1 bil-~ 


lion had been expended or announced for in- 
yestment in new industries and expansions. 
This created 60,000 new jobs, with new an- 
nual payrolls of approximately $125 million. 

The ground-breaking ceremonies for the 
erection of this large steam generating plant 
point up the fact that South Carolina con- 
tinues to inspire the-confidence of the busi- 
ness world and to forge forward industrially. 
Private enterprise has the initiative, the de- 
sire, and the willingness to expand and de- 
yelop where the atmosphere of State and 

“Jocal government is favorable and where the 
attitude of the people is conducive and co- 
operative. These conditions—and more— 
exist in South Carolina, and I hope it will 
not be long before we have at least one in- 
dustry in every community. As a result of 
the setback which agriculture has suffered 
in recent years, it is more urgent than ever 
that we locate more industries in our farm= 
ing areas. 

These ceremonies signify here today the 
progress—past, present, and future—of the 
people of the Pee Dee area. Because you 
have raised your standard of living and 
have attracted more industries to this area, 
the demand for domestic and industrial 
consumption of electric power has increased 
to such an extent that the Carolina Power 
& Light Co. has decided to erect on this site, 
this plant which will house the largest single 
generating unit of its entire system. This 
demonstrates the progress of the past and 
present. The company’s confidence in this 
area gives ample evidence of the bright fu- 
ture which lies ahead. 

This was brought to my attention when 
Tasked why a steam generating plant would 
require a large cooling lake covering 2,550 
acres. This is larger than some hydro- 
electric power lakes. It was explained to me 
that Carolina Power & Light expects great 
things from this area—so great, in fact, that 
in its planning it has provided for eventual 
expansion of this plant from 250,000 to 
1,350,000 horsepower. This is a compliment 
to the people of this area, and it is also a 
compliment to the good judgment and wis- 
dom of the leadership of the Carolina Power 
& Light Co. 

This, however, is typical of the type fore- 
sight and vision which the company’s able 
president, Louis Sutton, has always displayed 
in guiding the fortunes of Carolina Power 
& Light. In directing the activities of the 
company, as well as the planning of this 
plant, Mr. Sutton has been ably assisted by a 
South Carolinian, Mr. H. Burton Robinson, 
of Columbia, who is vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the company, 

Mr. Robinson bears one of the State’s most 
Prominent family names, And, the fact that 
every one of his § brothers and sisters has a 
Professional degree—3 of them being. law- 
Lape a. medical doctor, and another ha 
caliber, ability, and accomplishments of tee 
— family. 

am also proud that we have two other 
ated South Carolinians who are 
sary an important role with Carolina 
s Light Co, They are Mr. Pulton 

es yee and Mr. J. L. Coker, of 

. outstanding character 

pe oa contribute greatly to the board 


We appreciate the valuable contributi 
Which Mr, Sutton, these South Carolinians, 
end the other officials. and gmployees of 


Carolina Power & Light have rendered to the 


* 
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Carolinas through the years. We are highly 
pleased that they have made the decision to 
build this huge plant and lake, which will 
create 350 construction jobs until the com- 
pletion date in 1960. After that date, the 
plant will require 50 employees on a perma- 
nent basis. In addition to providing power 
for numerous new industries which will be 
attracted here, this fine steam plant itself, 
will be a great stimulus to the economy of 
this section of our State. 

This plant will be the product of our vast 
free enterprise system which has made the 
United States the greatest country in the 
world. It is a refreshing thing for me to be 
here on the spot, and to get a glimpse of the 
free enterprise system in action. This is one 
of the things that make Hartsville today a 
more refreshing place than Washington. 

The atmosphere in the Nation’s Capital is 
one that refiects an alarming disregard for 
the virtues of the free-enterprise system. 
Hardly a day goes by in Congress without 
some new scheme being proposed to put the 
Federal Government further into business 
and deeper into debt. Action of this nature 
is not new. In this year of general business 
recession; however, it has been greatly inten- 
sified—so much so that we will wind up with 
a deficit of approximately $9 billion this year 
and some new socialistic programs that strike 
at the very foundations of our free-enterprise 
system and of our Constitution. 

These proponents of Government in busi- 
ness have used the recession as an excuse to 
win approval in the Senate of some wild- 
eyed programs that would not even be con- 
sidered by the Congress under normal cir- 
cumstarices. 

Even during a slight recession, they bring 
great pressure on the Government to “do 
something,” and the “something” very often 
turns out to be a scheme to interject more 
Government regulation into private business. 

In the name of doing something for tthe 
American economy, the Senate recently 
passed one of the most dangerously socialis- 
tic bills to come to the floor in a long time. 
This legislation, known as the area-redevel- 
opment bill, would set up Federal loan and 
grant funds to be used to aid communities in 
areas of chronic depression to secure new 
industry. Essentially, it provides a Federal 
subsidy to bring industry into areas where, 
at the present time, industry does not want 
to go. 

I do not believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment should be a party to any such scheme. 

In a more indirect way, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is already involved in a plan to en- 
courage industrial plants to remain in areas 
where they cannot compete with other plants 
in the same industry. The procurement pro- 
cedure now being followed in the Department 
of Defense provides for special consideration 
to plants in areas where labor is surplus. 
This policy places a premium on inefficiency, 
and in the long run weakens the economy. I 
have introduced legislation to prohibit this 
discriminatory procurement policy, and the 
bill, S. 5, is now pending on the Senate 
Calendar. 

Recently, the Senate passed another 
measure, the community facilities bill, au- 
thorizing a billion-dollar program of lan 
assistance to local governments for public 
works construction. ] 

The bill has a number of flaws. I will men- 
tion a few of them to indicate the extent. to 
which the Federal Government is getting into 
matters which should be left to the free- 
enterprise system. —- 

The community facilities bill sets forth 
the terms under which communities may ob- 
tain loans from the Federal-Government. It 
also makes it a matter of Federal policy that 
all communities shall be eligible for these 
loans if they cannot obtain loans on terms 
equally as good in the open market. It does 
not matter whether the terms available on 
the open market are reasonable terms—they 
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must be equally as good—and the terms in 
the bill are mostaliberal. There are three 
reasons why I classify this as bad legislation: 
It encoufages local communities to go into 
debt over their heads; it discourages private 
investors from making loans to local govern- 
ments; and it puts the Federal Government 
further {nto the lending business. 

Both the area redevelopment bill and the 
community facilities bill include the Davis- 
Bacon wage-fixing procedure, by which the 
Secretary of Labor, in Washington, sets the 
wage scales for construction projects under- 
taken with the Federal loans. This is merely 
more Federal dictation from Washington. 
This kind of control and interference in the 
public works projects of our local communi- 
ties is ‘completely unwarranted and is con- 
trary to every tradition and concept of the 
responsibilities of local governments for 
carrying on local affairs. 

I could go on telling you about other in- 
stances in which the Federal Government has 
extended its long arm into the workings of 
our free economy, with bad effects. The leg- 
islation I mentioned was approved by the 
Senate in recent weeks. 

I do not like to be critical without making 
some affirmative suggestions. I would like to 
take a few minutes to mention some of the 
ways that the Government can and should 
give aid to the economy. 

I do not believe that Government should 
be in business unless two conditions are 
fully met. First, the project must be some- 
thing that is vitally needed. Second, it must 
be something that private enterprise is not 
willing to do. 

If Congress would apply this simple test 
to every piece of legislation calling for the 
Federal Government to go into business, we 
would have much less Government in busi- 
ness, lower taxes, an improved economy, and 
less chance of turning our Government into 
@ socialistic welfare state. 

It is important for us to bear in mind the 
simple economic fact that the Government 
does not have any money to spend except 
the money it takes from the taxpayers. This 
is a very basic thing. Surely a 10-year-old 
child can undefstand it. Neverthe wss, it is 
not understood as well as it should be; 
otherwise we would not have so many ma- 
ture and presumably well-informed people 
continually asking Congress to appropriate 
more money for every conceivable project 
under the sun. 

Perhaps they feel like the young house- 
wife who asked her husband for money every 
day at the breakfast table. Finally, the hus- 
band got tired of it. “Money, money,” he 
complained. “Every day you ask for money. 
You don’t need money as much as you need 
some brains.” 

“I know,” she replied, sweetly, “but you 
don’t have any brains to spare.” 

It occurs to me that people may think the 
same of the Federal Government. 

Seriously, however, one of the best ways 
that the Government can aid business is by 
practicing strict economy in its own affairs. 
Our public debt has gone from $17 billion to 
$280 billion in less than 25 years, despite the 
fact that the Federal Government now takes 
nearly 70 percent of our tax dollar, leaving 
only 30 percent for all State, and local gov- 
ernments combined. Economy at the Fed- 
eral level is necessary, in order to: leave 
enough tax sources free to support State and 
local governments, and to reduce the heavy 
load of taxation, which is a major item of 
expense to every individual and business en- 
terprise in the United States. I am proud 
that my CONGRESSIONAL REecorp showed that 
I ranked among the top in voting for econ- 
omy in key Senate votes last year. I believe 
the people expect their representatives to 
handle the public’s money as wisely as they 
handle their own. 

Business also needs relief from the ever- 
increasing burden of expense, which accom- 
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panies the filling out of the endless series of 
complex reports required by a multitude of 
Federal agencies. 

Certainly it behooves the Federal Govern- 
ment to encourage the development of new 
markets for American products, both at 
home, through research looking toward the 
development of improved products and 
broadened markets, and abroad, through 
the regulation of foreign trade. 

The expansion of markets, it seems to me, 
is one of the most desirable goals we can 
have in mind in formulating a realistic for- 
eign trade policy. Since the formation of 
the American Government, the tariff has 
been used for a variety of purposes. Origi- 
nally, the tariff was conceived as a means of 
producing revenue for the Government, and 
no attempt was made to regulate the flow 
of imports. Later, as manufacturing devel- 
oped in this country, it was thought desir- 
able to use the tariff as a barrier to protect 
domestic industry. Since World War II, we 
have made the tragic mistake of using for- 
eign trade primarily as an instrument of for- 
eign policy, without sufficient regard to the 
well-being of the trade itself. 

We have subsidized the establishment of 
textile mills in foreign countries to com- 
pete with our own textile industry, and, 
by lowering tariff barriers, have encouraged 
these foreign textile interests to compete 
with our domestic mills on unfair terms. I 
believe in world trade, and I am convinced 
that our Government should encourage the 
expansion of foreign trade to provide new 
markets for our domestic industry. How- 
ever, we should not make the grave mistake 
of sacrificing our domestic industry on th 
pretense of foreign policy. ‘ 

Because I believe in the free-enterprise 
system, and want it to continue, I am a 
sponsor of legislation to remove tax inequi- 
ties which put a special burden on the small- 
business man. Almost every business begins 
as a small one. Some survive; some fall by 
the wayside. The path of the small-busi- 
ness man has many pitfalls. I do not be- 
lieve that the Federal Government can re- 
move those pitfalls, but I am firmly of the 
opinion that it can restrain itself from 
adding new ones. It is important to our free- 
enterprise system that we retain, in our 
country, the right for a man to go into busi- 
ness for himself and take a chance, with the 
exception that, through the application of 
good sense, hard work, and a little bit» of 
luck, he will be able to make a success of 
his enterprise. 

Let me quote a few sentences from a brief 
talk which a distinguished statesman made 
last fall: 

“If you take a worm’s-eye view of the ills 
of American life and our foreign relations, 
you may worry that we are entering the de- 
cline and fall of the greatest nation in his- 
tory. 

“If you take a bird’s-eye view, you will 
see the increasing skills, growing produc- 
tivity, and the expansion of education and 
understanding, with improving health and 
growing strength of our Nation. 

“And from whence comes this strength? 
It lies in freedom of men’s initiative and the 
rewards of their efforts. It comes from our 
devotion to liberty and religious feith. We 
will have no decline and fall of this Nation, 
provided we stand guard against the evils 
which weaken these forces.” 

“Freedom of men’s initiative.” 

Freedom of tnitiative is not listed in the 
Bill of Rights, but perhaps it should be. It 
is there in spirit, if not in letter. The Amer- 
ican Revolution was not aimed at setting up 
- @ regulatory government. Quite the con- 
trary, it was aimed at establishing a form of 
government which would keep regulation to 
@ minimum. 

It was, in short, a government admirably 
designed for the development of individual- 
ism, and the freedom of men’s initiative. 
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The foundation principle of individualism 
is that one reaps what and where he sows, 
and finds happiness according to his com- 
petence in the pursuit of happiness. There 
is a dignity in self-reliance that is sharply in 
contrast with the degradation of the indi- 
vidual, which is part and parcel of Russian 
communism. 

I am proud to be a citizen of a State that is 
known for its individualism. South Caro- 
hinians have cherished the priceless heritage 
of individual freedom, through lean times 
and good. I hope that we will continue in 
this high tradition in the years that lie 
ahead. . 

The State that stands for freedom of initia- 
tive is a State that will prosper richly in 
years tocome. It is also the State which will 
lead in human happiness through fts recog- 
nition of the dignity of the individual, 

Only through protecting freedom of initia- 
tive can we, in the words of the Constitution, 
“secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.” 





Partners in the Western Hemisphere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
on Friday, May 23, 1958, as an exten- 
sion of my remarks in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I inserted an 
article by Constantine Brown from the 
Saturday, May 17, issue of the Washing- 
ton, D. C., Evening Star, entitled “Puerto 
Rico Does Itself Proud—People of Self- 
Improved Nation Gave Nixon Sincere 
Welcome.” 

Mr. Constantine Brown’s article dealt 
with the Vice President’s visit to South 
American countries and described the 
enthusiastic welcome which the party 
received in Puerto Rico on their way 
back to the United States. 

At the time of inserting the article, I 
indicated my personal feeling that per- 
haps the same type of sympathetic un- 
derstanding and treatment of the prob- 
lems of the Latin American countries 
that has been given to Puerto Rico might 
serve to create a warm and effective 
partnership among the nations which 
occupy the Western Hemisphere. I have 
given this topic considerable thought 
and as a result I have developed an 
article crystallizing these views, which 
I should like to offer as a possible con- 
tribution toward e solution of the 
problem which evidently faces us. The 
article follows: 

PARTNERS IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 

The United States, with 175 million people 
and its natural wealth and ind devel- 
opment can maintain its position in the 
world by its decisive qualitative superiority. 
Then we ‘have our allies. But the free 
world’s reservoirs of strength have not yet 
been fully called upon. These are not to be 
neglected, the more so as China’s growing 
strength, added to that of the Soviet world, 
begins to become a consideration to be 
reckoned with in the eventual world equilib- 
rium. Where are the untapped reservoirs 
of the free world? 


_ tion released the results of an 
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The great demographic, economic, and Po. 
litical reserve of the free world, as yet 
scantily developed, is I believe, Latin Amer. 
ica. Its potential is enormous, This reserye 
must be developed in. time. 

Latin America has ne age same popula. 
tion as the United States: roughly 180 mj. 
lion people. By 1999, it will increase to 509 
million. Clearly, here will be an enormoys 
increment of numerical strength, a wealth 
potential to help offset in an economic 
struggle the significance of the population 
masses and resources of Russia and China, 

The vast South American continent is 
well suited economically to complement the 
United States. Geographically, economically, 
and politically, it is a natural partner of the 
United States. The great question is: How 
valuable will this partnet be? Will it beg 
partner of 500 million prosperous, produc. 
tive, vigorous citizens representing demo- 
cratically organized countries, unshakablein 
its solidarity with the United States in g 
great Commonwealth of American Nations?’ 
Or will it be one of 500 million hopeless, im. 
poverished, impotent souls? The answer 
well determine the ultimate decision in the 
great struggle; whether freedom will survive 
or be drowned in the torrent of communistic 
totalitarianism. ~ 

Today Latin America could greatly comple- 
ment the United States, both as a tremend- 
ous market and as a source of supplies to 
the United States. Skills, industrial 
strength, and productive vigor in Latin ~— 
ica are still in the developing stage. But 
great potential there far exceeds present fact. 
Its political support is already valuable to 
the western nations in world councils. But 
the voice of Latin America would be much 
stronger were it backed by developed eco- 
nomic and industrial strength which weigh 
so importantly in the affairs of men and na- 
tions, and of which it is evidently capable, 
Men of vision are aware that this develop- 
ment can be brought about in a relatively 
short time. 

Not many years ago Puerto Rico was called 
the stricken island. It was generally con- 
sidered an economic and a political burden 
on the Unitéd States. Its people were im- 
poverished, many illiterate, and existed on 
meager incomes. As a market, as a ready 
source of skills, productivity, and manpower, 
it certainly was insignificant. The situation 
changed rapidly. Today Puerto Rico is an 
asset to the United States on all counts. Be- 
fore World War II, Puerto Rico annually 
bought slightly more than, $100 million in 
goods from the United States; today it takes 
over $600 million. Its hundreds of modern, 
humming factories make it one of the busiest 
workshops in the Western Hemisphere, with 
workers of rapidly-developing skills, produc- 
ing at a high rate of efficiency. Life ex- 
pectancy has leaped from 46 years in 194 
to 68 years today, a phenomenal and 
ing index of improved health. Per capits 
income has gained from around $100 4 year 
to nearly $500. Literacy has risen from @ 
to 83 percent in the same period. Any recent 
visitor to Puerto Rico can describe the awate- 
ness of energy and purpose in the air, of & 
people confident in newly found abilities and 
proud of contributions to the United States 
an 1 the free world. 

Some Members are intimately familiar 
with Puerto Rico’s contributions to the 
ternational scene. In the last 7 years, over 
5,000 officials, technicians, and 1 
frorn 107 different countries have come @ 
Puerto Rico to study various phases of its 
Operation Bootstrap, and to apply ag 


‘learnings to problems in their home 


tries. The former “poorhouse” has 


of free enterprise.” eit a 
Recently the National Planning — f 
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study, undertaken at the request of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, 
which asserted that most of Puerto Rico's 
remarkable economic development could be 
duplicated in other developing areas. These 
experiences could be applied to Latin Amer- 
ica to a much greater degree and at a much 
more accelerated pace than currently is be- 
ing attempted. What is the formula? It 
is a recipe of free, stable, political institu- 
tions; the benefits of an economic union 
with United States and the general coopera- 
tion of the United States in joint programs 
for the development of facilities and re- 
sources, both human and material. 

I venture to say that in the accomplish- 
ments of and in Puerto Rico we may find an 
objective lesson with regard to Latin 
America, given the common origin of Puerto 
Rico and those countries, 

What is our starting position in South 
America? What are the facts today? They 
are best revealed by the statistics: While 175 
million people in the United States live on 
$400 billion a year, the-180 million people 
of Latin America live on $50 billion—one- 
eighth as much. Many Latin American 
countries have a per capita income of less 
than $200 a year, and some less than $100 
a year. This is translated in terms of pov- 
erty, illiteracy, low health standards, low 
productivity, low purchasing power, inabil- 
ity for many to focus their vision beyond 
1 day’s essential needs. However, the Latin 
Americans have an illustrious cultural 
heritage and have given the. world great 
thinkers, writers, and statesmen. 

We should not think alone in: terms of 
keeping Latin America safe from commu- 
nism. This would merely be a negative 
goal. We can realistically think in terms of 
helping these countries lift themselves, with 
our help, by their own bootstraps, so that 
@ great new area of economic and political 
strength may be created, and a formidable 
bulwark of the free world added to our de- 
fenses in this struggle. 

Again I draw a parallel with Puerto Rico. 
The great ferment and upsurge in Puerto 
Rico was not apparent during the long, 
sleepy centuries when the island was a part 
of the Spanish monarchy, subject to the 
mercantilistic system. It was not much in 
evidence, either, while Puerto Rico was gov- 
erned as a possession. A dormant seed was 
ready to burst into flower, but the rich soil 
and cultivation which it needed has been 
democratic self-government, republican in 
form which Puerto Rico found in the Com- 
monwealth status. This has made us capa- 
ble and ready and much more willing and 
enthusiastic to face our own destiny. Under 
free, stable, political institutions, the people 
of Puerto Rico have acquired the great urge 
to go forward, to take advantage of their 
economic and political union with the 
United States, and to add economic and so- 
cial freedom to the political freedom which 


“they had achieved. 


‘I recall the amazement of a recent visitor 
to Puerto Rico, who expected to find a pleas- 
antly lazy country in the siesta tradition, 
when he discovered that many government 
— ~ 7 by 8 a. m. and go full tilt 

@ afternoon with onl 
break for lunch. ae ee 

What this reveals is clear. In the same 
way that crossing two biological breeds can 
create a new strain with greatly increased 
vigor, @ synthesis of Latin and North Amer- 
ican ways of life and concepts of life can 
Produce a remarkable hybrid of energy and 
Productivity, given the necessary economic 
and political conditions, ‘The only fairly 
Rin we example we have of this is in Puerto 
: » & microcosm of 2,250,000 people. But 

&m convinced that the principle is equally 
®pplicable to the rest of Latin America’s 
180 million. Given comparable circum- 
nm albeit in no.way identical, both 

tical and economic, Latin America will 
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burst with productive energy inside 10 years. 
Much of the impulse is purely technological 
and economic, but partly it is psychological 
as well, 

Here one cannot stress too strongly the 
importance of technical assistance. Every 
technician, who is able to show and teach 
in Latin-America—experts in agriculture, 
engineering, public health, and economics— 
will contribute importantly. I know of no 
effort which, for a relatively small invest- 
ment, can yield such vast returns to both 
the direct recipient and to the United States. 
I am ~wproud that Puerto Rico is 
making important contributions to the 
United States technical assistance program 
in Latin America, as well as in many other 
areas. Hundreds of Latin Americans are 
among those who come to Puerto Rico each 
year to study roadbuilding, hydroelectric 
development, industrial development, sani- 
tary engineering, and dozens of other sub=- 
jects. The Puerto Rican Government con- 
tributes modest sums from its own treasury 
for this, adding to the funds from the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. 

But the scale is not great enough, in my 
opinion, and the pace is too slow. A massive 
infusion of technical assistance in Latin 
America could stimulate results in a geo- 
metrical progression. Here is the ferment, 
the seed which brought a harvest so rapidly 
and dramatically in Puerto Rico, and which 
can do the same in the rest of Latin Amer- 
ica. Scientific, agricultural, and technologi- 
cal attachés, not to forget the cultural at- 
tachés, in our embassies in Latin America 
are far more important today than military 
attachés. When the seed has been well 
planted, nothing can stop Latin America 
from reaching its potential except, perhaps, 
lack of capital. 

Again, when the purpose and energy are 
present, private capital usually follows 
quickly. Such has been the case in Puerto 
Rico. -United States investors sensed that 
the Puerto Ricans intended to succeed, and 
they found them promising to participate 
in the ground swell of productivity which 
followed. They have not been disap- 
pointed. The same would doubtless be true 
in Latin America. Private capital could and 
wouid do much of the job. 

However, an important area would be 
needed for government capital, in such 
fields as agriculture, roads, schools, hospitals, 
hydroelectric power development, etc., where 
private capital is loath to venture. Here 
enlightened self-interest on our part should 
lead the way for tending essential coopera- 
tion. The resulting development would 
nevertheless be truly indigenous, not an 
artificial phenomenon to collapse when its 
outside stimulus was withdrawn, if it found 
an ample ambient of hemispheric solidarity 
in trade and commerce, unhampered by 
outmoded obstacles, limitations and barriers 
and geared to practical imaginative consid- 
erations. 

Puerto Rico’s 2,250,000 people buy over 
$600 million in United States products per 
year, as mentioned above, and will probably 
be purchasing around 1 billion per year by 
1965. This buying power is possible because 
Puerto Rico now sells $400: million in goods 
and receives large incomes for services and 
also because’ of joint Commonwealth-Fed- 
eral programs. If this market can be trans- 
Jated in terms of Latin America as a whole, 
an equally developed Latin America could 
be a $100 billion market for United States 
goods in 10 to 20 years. The strength of 
such a partner in a Hemispheric American 
Commonwealth of Free Nations would be 
incalculably valuable. 

The consumption of United States goods 
would. be only an index of economic, social 
and political health, For the important 
thing is to develop—and develop rapidly— 
this great Latin American reserve of the 
free world. Here is the potential reservoir 
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of strength and productivity which for our 
children may one day provide insurance 
against the threat of communism in the 
years ahead and win for the west the pro- 
tracted cold war which engages us today. 





Outstanding Labor Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
extend my rémarks and to include a 
most complimentary editorial on Mr. 
Jeremiah Calnan of Lynn, Mass., a 
courageous, well informed and highly 
reputable leader in labor circles, which 
appeared in the Lynn Telegram News, 
Lynn, Mass., on Sunday, June 8, 1958. 
This fine gentleman always merits the 
respect and admiration of management, 
labor, and the public in all of his trans- 
actions concerning business and labor. 

The editorial writer, also an able, ca- 
pable, and well-informed newsman com- 
mends Mr. Calnan most truthfully in 
this well deserved and long overdue 
article. 

The article follows: 

OUTSTANDING LABOR LEADER 


The reelection last week of Jeremiah 
Calnan as business agent and secretary-treas- 
urer of Local 290, Hod Carriers and Building 
Laborers Union, AFL-CIO, for another 5-year 
term served to focus attention on a highly 
responsible and humanitarian labor leader 
who has made a tremendous contribution to 
the improvement of wages and working con- 
ditions for laboring men. 

When Calnan was elevated to leadership 
of the union 21 years ago, its membership 
consisted only of the hod carriers. Calnan 
had the group change its charter to include 
building and common laborers as well. This 
portentous change was to bring great bene- 
fits to the new members as well as the hod 
carriers in succeeding years. 

Because he has done so well by his mem- 
bers, while winning the respect and friend- 
ship of the men he has had to deal with on 
the other side of the negotiating table, 
Calnan has been kept at the helm of this 
tnion for 21 years and was given another 
5-year term last week. - 

It was 29 years ago when Calnan, a native 
of County Cork, Ireland, came to this coun- 
try, settled in Lynn, went to work as a hod 
carrier, and joined the union to which he 
was to contribute so much. 

That the laboring men of our city have 
achieved status and dignity commensurate 
with their nobility as men and with the ar- 
duousness of their labors is due in no small 
part to the intelligent, patient, and coura- 
geous efforts of Jerry Calnan. 

Calnan’s reputation as a courageous and 
responsible labor leader is recognized way 
beyond the boundaries of Lynn. He is cur- 
rently vice president of the State federation 
of labor and is former secretary-treasurer of 
the Lynn Central Labor Union and the Lynn 
Building and Construction Trades Council. 

Active in civic affairs, he is also a former 
member of the Lynn Housing Authority. 

Calnan’s skill as a labor leader and nego- 
tiator is exemplified in the recent 3-year 
agreement signed by his inion and the Lynn 
Master Builders’ Association. This agreement, 
which provides a 30-cent-an-hour package 
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increase for his members, bringing their 
hourly wage rate to $2.75 in 1960, was nego- 
tiated in an atmosphere of amicability with- 
out any loss of time or production. 

In these days of growing tension between 
management and labor this action was out- 
standing. An indication of Calnan’s inter- 
est in the general welfare of the union’s 
membership was the 3 cents per hour per 
man additional which the association has 
agreed to contribute to the union’s health 
and welfare fund, and the new 5-minute cof- 
fee break which the association has agreed 
to grant to the men during each workday 
morning. 

Jerry Calnan is a credit to his local, the 
American trade-union movement, and his 
community. 





A Statement in Opposition to H. R. 9521 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
include a letter which I have received 
from George A. Michael, director of the 
division of food and drugs, department 
of public health, the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, setting forth his reasons 
for opposing H. R. 9521. The views of 
Director Michael are worthy of deep con- 
sideration: 

COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
Boston, Mass., May 21, 1958. 
Hon. Joun W. McCorMack, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: As the director of food and 
drugs of the department of public health of 
this Commonwealth, the proper labeling of 
food and drugs is of primary concern to me 
in the enforcement of the food and drug 
laws and the protection of the health and 
welfare of the consumer of said products. 

Legislation has been introduced in the 
Congress as H. R. 9521, the so-called Haley 
bill, which would amend section 403k of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act by 
adding thereto the sentence: “As used in this 
paragraph, the term ‘chemical preservative’ 
shall not include any pesticide chemicals 
when used in or on any raw agricultural 
commodity which is the produce of the soil.” 
This would exempt fresh fruits and vege- 
tables from the present requirement that if 
they contain preservatives, the fact be set 
forth in their labeling. Hearings have already 
been held on this proposal by the Health 
and Science Subcommittee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

I understand that @fforts are being made 
to amend the proposed legislation so as to 
extend the exemption to section 403 (i) (2) 
of the act as well. This would eliminate the 
present requirement that the names of the 
preservatives be listed on the labels of these 

“commodities. Thus, the net effect of the leg- 
islation, if amended and enacted in the form 
presently being sought, would be to exempt 
summarily all fruits and vegetables from all 
requirements of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act which deal with the declara- 
tion of preservative substances. This would 
apply at time of shipment in interstate com- 
merce as well as at the time of sale. 

Since such legislation would keep informa- 
tion relative to the use of preservatives on 
fresh fruits and vegetables from appearing 
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on the label thereof, it is my opinion that 
the entire principle of labeling contained in_ 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 
as well as in the Massachusetts food and drug 
laws, would be jeopardized. As you know, 
the work of food and drug people in enforc- 
ing the laws which require the proper label- 
ing of food and drugs has been one of the 
principal mainstays in informing the public 
as to the contents of the food which they are 
consuming. The labeling requirements as 
such have prevented the introduction of 
many harmful and deceptive ingredients from 
finding their way into food because of the 
knowledge that consumer resistance to the 
sale of these products would be encountered. 

I respectfully urge and recommend that 
you oppose any such amendment to the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, since an 
amendment to the Federal act of this type 
would weaken similar provisions in our State 
laws. 

Yours very truly, 
GerorceE A. MICHAEL, 
Director, Division of Food and Drugs. 





Nothing Doing 


EXTENSiON OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 15, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the May 1958 issue of the New York 
State Democratic Star: 

NotTHING DoING 


We are now in the last quarter of the first 
year of the recession. 

The Federal Reserve Board has made offi- 
cial what everyone has known: it is the 
worst slump in over 2 decades. Unemploy- 
ment has reached the highest point since 
the war. Small businesses are going bank- 
rupt at the fastest rate since the great 
Hoover depression of 1929. Payrolls have 
shrunk $1,500 million in 7 months; national 
production is $25 billion below the level it 
should have reached. 

The shame and the sin of all this is that 
it need never have happened. Having hap- 
pened, it need never have continued to the 
low point we have now reached—and let us 
pray it is the low point. 

This recession was made to happen. It 
was deliberately, obstinately brought about 
by the Republican administration in Wash- 
ington. The fat, rich men who run the 
GOP were not content with the greatest 
prosperity they had ever known. They 
wanted more. They always do. 

The Republican tight-money policy was 
deliberately designed to increase the interest 
rates which men who have money get for 
lending it to men who don’t. The insane 
slashing of our defense budget was designed 
to decrease the taxes they pay on their 
profits. 

Governor Harriman and leaders like him 
spoke out continually against these policies 
when there was still time to reverse them. 
He was ignored. Not because he was wrong. 
He was ignored because he was right. The 
Republican money men knew exactly what 
they were doing. They kept on doing it be- 
cause of their own special interests. 

‘These same men who got us into the reces- 
sion are now preventing us from getting out 
of it. In fairness, it must be said there are 
Republicans, who would like to see some- 
thing done, There are others who honestly 


balance of power lies with the men who do 
not want anything done. é 

Who are these men? They are the hard 
ruthless rulers of the big interests for whom 
a sharp economic recession provides an Oop- 
portunity to become even bigger. 
small businesses go bankrupt, big businesses 
buy them up at bargain prices or expand to 
take over their markets. Simultaneously, 
with 5 million men looking for jobs, the scene 
is set for a lethal assault on the trade unions, 
Both moves have already begun. 

The President has been permitted to talk 
vaguely about democratic proposals to get 
the economy rolling again, but whenever 4 
concrete proposal, such as Governor Harri- 
man’s proposal to extend unemployment 
benefits another 13 weeks has come up, the 
word from the White House has been “Noth- 
ing doing.” 

It may be that nothing will be done. ¥ 
that is to be the case, the Republican 
will deserve the disaster it is bringing upon 
itself in November. 





The Trade Agreements Extension Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act which 
the House will consider this week is one 
of great importance to the district I am 
privileged to represent. Perhaps there 
is no congressional district in the Nation 
which has a greater percentage of its 
population dependent upon the jobs 
which the textile industry provides; It 
is natural, therefore, that I would be 
gravely concerned about the course of 
events of this week. 

In a letter dated June 6, 1958, which 
I received from Halbert M. Jones, presi- 
dent, the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Institute, Inc., a very penetrating 
analysis of the Simpson-Dorn-Davis- 
Bailey substitute was set forth. It 
seems to me that this analysis is so prat- 
tical in its approach that all Members 
of the House of Representatives would 
be interested in reading it. 

I, therefore, under unanimous consent, 
include in the Recorp as.a part of my” 
remarks: a 

OBJECTIVES OF THE SmmPpson-Dorn-Davis= 
Bamzy Bru 

This bill would continue for 2 years the 
President’s authority to make trade agree 
ments with foreign countries. Its purpose 
is to encourage a reasonable and construt- 
tive flow of foreign trade for the Ta 
States while ensuring a degree of fair- 
reciprocity not now evident in the 

The measure would return trade policy d+ 
rection to the Congréss. Tariff rates = 
schedules would continue to be made . 
Tariff Commission which is an independent 
agency of the Congress, Rate-cutting au 
thority would be continued, Trade agree 
ments would continue to be negotiated BY 
teams appointed by the President. a 

Lists of articles subject to n 
would be compiled by the Tariff 
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extent to which tariff concessions may be 
made with respect to the listed articles. 
guch determinations would be made after 
investigations including open hearings at 
which affected industries would be permitted 
to offer recommendations, 

In cases of disagreement with respect to 
escape-clause recommendations between the 
Tariff Commission, acting as an independent 
agency of the Congress, and the President, 
provision is made for the President to be 
sustained by a simple majority vote. 

WHY DO TEXTILE EXPORTS EXCEED IMPORTS? 


It is true that the volume of United States 
textile exports is greater than textile im- 
This is a perfectly logical situation. 

Many countries produce only limited quan- 
tities of textiles or none at all. Some lack 
the raw material resources while the United 
States stands as the largest producer of cot- 
ton and man-made fibers in the world. It 
is only natural that nontextile producing 
countries should look elsewhere for their tex- 


tiles. 

The United States textile industry has a 
productive capacity substantially in excess 
of peacetime domestic needs. It also is the 
largest and most diversified producer of tex- 
tiles in the world, offering wide varieties of 
styles and designs unavailable elsewhere. 

It is as reasonable for the United States 
to be a major exporter of textiles as it is for 
Cuba to be a major exporter of sugar. And 
it would be equally as unreasonable for the 
United States to have its textile imports 
equal its exports as it would for Cuba to do 
likewise with sugar. The United States in- 
dustry doesn’t expect to export textiles to 
such major textile-producing nations as 
England, Japan, or India in any great vol- 
ume, certainly at no higher level than we 
think they should export to the United 
States. 

WHY DO RAW COTTON EXPORTS EXCEED IMPORTS? 


The United States is a major exporter of 
raw cotton and rigid restrictions are placed 
on the amount of foreign-grown cotton that 
can be imported, even to meet specific needs. 
It is not generally known that the 4mport 
quota on upland type cotton is only 29,000 
bales annually while such cotton is now be- 
ing exported through a subsidy program at 
the rate of about 5% million bales a year. 
It would be no more reasonable to have tex- 
tile imports equal textile exports than it 
would for raw cotton imports to equal raw 
cotton exports. 


WHY DOES JAPAN BUY UNITED STATES COTTON? 


Particular notice is taken in some quarters 
of the fact that Japan is a buyer of United 
States cotton. This is necessarily so. Japan 
cannot raise cotton, She must acquire her 
Supplies from other countries. During the 
crop year of 1956-57 Japan bought about 
half of her total supply from the United 
States—some 1,431,000 bales. But it should 
be borne in mind that Japan acquired the 
United States cotton under a sales program 
With a subsidy of about $30 a bale—at a cost 
of some $42 million to the American Treas- 
ury. It is little wonder that Japan is a cot- 
ton customer of the United States. 


TOBACCO FOR CIGARETTES? 


However, if the export of cotton must 
. nd upon the import of cotton textiles 
would only be reasonable to expect wheat 
€xports to be dependent upon wheat flour 
imports, tobacco exports “On cigarette _— 
ports and rice exports on rice pudding im 
Ports. Such a program would be ridiculous— 
nd the question arises: How in the world 
Could we acquire the coffee, tin, nickel, 
=a and many other commodities which 
an States needs and must obtain 
Overseas? Obviously, the of raw 
cotton cannot be expected to rest on textile 
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WHAT DOES,3 PERCENT REALLY MEAN? 

Protests are often heard that the United 
States textile industry cannot be injured 
seriously as long as imports amount to no 
more than 3 to 5 percent of United States 
output. Such protests might take on valid- 
ity if all textile mills, here and abroad, pro- 
duced but a single type of cloth. But such 
is not the case. The textile industry act- 
ually is a group of many different indus- 
tries producing virtually hundreds of dif- 
ferent constructions of fabrics for a multi- 
tude of uses. For example, all mills do not 
produce velveteens or ginghams or terry 
woven towels. But those that do concen- 
trate or specialize in a particular construc- 
tion are susceptible to injury from excessive 
imports from countries where production 
costs are held to’a fraction of United States 
production costs. Obviously, a manufac- 
turer with low wage labor, unrestricted as 
to working hours and conditions, in an en- 
viable tax position and able to acquire his 
chief raw materials at a tremendous dis- 
count, has little difficulty picking a com- 
petitive target in the United States market. 

For example, in recent years the Japanese 
industry struck at the United States velve- 
teen market, taking over 70 percent of it—not 
just 3 percent. In the gingham field, Jap- 
anese imports wrested away 48 percent of 
the United States market—not just 3 per- 
cent. 

WHY IS THE FUTURE UNCERTAIN ? 


It is possible for a textile mill producing 
an import target fabric to shift to some 
other construction. This action, however, 
has a disturbing effect on the entire textile 
market because the industry is so highly 
competitive and its price structure so closely 
interrelated and so extremely sensitive to 
even small variations in supply and de- 
mand. 

The chain-reaction includes a softening 
of prices and profits throughout the entire 
range of textile products, an unwelcome 
situation for an industry operating at a 
profit rate of about half that for all manu- 
facturing industries while its product prices 
are running about 30 percent below the 
prices of other industrial commodities at the 
wholesale level. 

The American textile producer runs the 
risk of merely moving into a new target 
area even if he changes his output, and 
necessarily faces a future of uncertainty as 
long as the off-shore manufacturer remains 
free to pick his market targets and exer- 
cises sole control of the volume of his ex- 
ports to the United States. 


TEXTILE-AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS 


Many Members of Congress who represent 
textile-producing areas, or other segments of 
the economy adversely affected by our na- 
tional foreign-trade policy, also have an im- 
portant agricultural constituency. Some of 
the agricultural organizations are urging 
support of the administration bill, as re- 
ported by the Ways and Means Committee, 
while the textile industry and other groups 
adversely affected by foreign-trade policy are 
urging support for the substitute offered by 
Congressmen Srmmpson, Dorn, Davis, and 
others. Naturally, this creates a dilemma for 
some Members of Congress. 

In appraising this situation, we respect- 
fully suggest that consideration be given to 
the following points: 

1. With the exception of a few commodi- 
ties, agriculture is protec by a rigid sys- 
tem of import quotas, in addition to a price 
support mechanism on domestic production. 
The import quota on upland-type cotton, for 
example, which competes with domestic pro- 
duction, is only 29,000 bales annually—con- 
siderably less than 1 day’s supply for the 
American industry. The quota on extra- 
long staple is 90,000 bales, but such cotton is 
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produced only in very limited supply in this 
country. 

In the case of peanuts, the import quota its 
1.7 million pounds—only a tiny fraction of 1 
percent of domestic production. 

A wide range of other agricultural prod- 
ucts have similarly restrictive import quotas. 

Almost without exception, Members of Con- 
gress from textile-producing areas have sup- 
ported the legislation which gives this air- 
tight protection to agricultural producers. 
Generally speaking the textile industry has 
supported the farmers in their position; cer- 
tainly there has been no opposition from the 
industry to the idea of import protection for 
farmers. 

While the textile industry would welcome 
a system of reasonable import quotas, and 
while it believes such a system to be the only 
sound solution for its problem, the Simpson- 
Dorn-Davis bill does not provide any such 
direct protection for this or any other indus- 
try. What it does, and all it does, is to 
provide a mechanism through which there 
would be an improved chance for some type 
of regulation whenever the import situation 
warrants it. Many industries have learned 
from experience that there is not much 
chance for relief under the present law, 
which permits and encourages such strong 
influences by the State Department. 

One Member of Congress expressed it ta a 
farm constituent in approximately this 
manner: “I have consistently supported 
laws which give you import and price pro- 
tection. Your neighbor, who is also my 
constituent, happens to work in a textile 
mill or a garment manufacturing plant. 
His job is in jeopardy under our present 
foreign trade policy, but you tell me I should 
vote against the measure which gives him a 
chance at some of the same relief that you 
already have. If I am going to be consist- 
ent and fair I must either recognize his 
problem or Oppose a continuation of the 
import protection already given you. 
Frankly, I don’t think you can compete 
with low.wage foreign production any better 
than the textile worker can compete, so I 
want to support both of you against this 
unfair competition.” 

2. Unless a Member of Congress wants to 
see the free-trade philosophy applied te 
agricultural products, as well as manufac- 
tured articles, serious consideration should 
be given to the potential effect on agricul- 
ture of prevailing foreign-trade philosophy. 
Today, less than 13 percent of the working 
population live on farms, as contrasted with 
25 percent 20 years ago. Thus the political 
influence of agriculture is sharply dimin- 
ished. If our ‘Congress and Government 
continues a policy which not only permits 
but also actually encourages competition in 
the domestic market from low-wage imports, 
isn’t it inevitable that it is only a matter of 
time before the voting public will insist on 
the same treatment for agricultural prod- 
ucts? Already there are strong indications 
that through our participation in GATT we 
are being subjected to increasing pressures 
to minimize agricultural import protection. 

3. Farmers are being told that agricultural 
exports have been sustained by the trade 
agreements program and that the future of 
such exports is directly related to an exten- 
sion of the law-in its present form. Expe- 
rience has indicated very clearly that foreign 
countries take the dollars they earn here and 
use them to buy agricultural commodities 
or anything else they need, wherever they 
can buy the cheapest. The result is that 
last year, when United States imports 
reached an all-time high, 42 percent of our 
agricultural exports movéd under direct 
Government programs, such as sales for 
foreign currency, gifts, and barter. It has 
been estimated that 70 percent of all agri- 
cultural exports were the result of direct or 
indirect Government assistance. 
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Since more than 85 percent of the total 
agricultural production moved into domestic 
consumption at American levels of price, it 
would seem shortsighted on agriculture’s 
part to undermine and discriminate against 
their own relations in the domestic field who 
are toiling for a living under American 
standards. 





SuMMARY OF SIMPSON-DORN-DAVIS-BAILEY 


The bill would extend, for 2 years the 
President’s authority to enter into trade 
agreements. His rate-cutting authority (5 
percent per year) is continued along with 
any unused reductions from the present act. 

Two major safeguards, one preventive, and 
the other remedial, are included for domes- 
tic producers injured or threatened with 
injury from imports linked to tariff cuts. 

Peril point: Lists of articles for negotia- 
tion would be compiled by the Tariff Com- 
mission. New guidelines are established 
for the determination of peril points which 
would indicate to the negotiators (1) the 
extent of tariff reductions that can be made 
on any article without causing injury to the 
American producer, and (2) the tariff or 
quota increases necessary to avoid injury. 

Escape clause: Duration of escape-clause 
investigations reduced from 9 to 6 months. 
Tariff Commission recommendations would 
go to the President and to the Congress. 
They would become effective unless, within 
60 days, on Presidential request, the Con- 
gress provided otherwise. 

National security: ODM and the President 
would determine, on the basis of definitely 
established procedures and criteria, whether 
imports are threatening national security. 
Should a threat exist, the President would 
increa e pertinent tariff rates and/or set 
quotas. A 3-month time lIimit is set on 
ODM’'s investigation. 


Agricultural commodities: Direct access 
to the Tariff Commission is provided for 
determinations and remedial action in case 
of imports of agricultural products which 
are interfering with Government programs. 





Les Calder: Man of Many Talents 


EXTENSION -OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in tHe Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article which 
appeared in the Weyerhaeuser magazine 
for March 1958: 
|From the Weyerhaeuser magazine of March 

1958] 


MAN OF MANy TALENTS 


In 1940, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. was rep- 
resented for a time in the Springfield, Oreg., 
area by one man. He helped to pave the way 
for the bustling operation which was to fol- 
low in 1947. 

This man was Les Calder, now regional 
land supervisor for the lumber division’s 
Springfield operation. 

For a while, Les served officially as forester, 
working toward certification of the company’s 
lands as a tree farm. z 

Although the pre-Springfield job was just 
one of many he has held for the company, 
it is one illustration of the versatility which 
has enabled Les to be employed successfully 
as commissary chief, printer, fire watchman, 
survey party chief, draftsman, log scaler, 
woods engineer, logging superintendent, sur- 
veyor, fernhopper, road engineer, right-of- 
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way agent, forester, timber salesman, trespass 
agent, and land administrator. 

Being able to do a great number of things 
well seems to come naturally to Les, whose 
first job in the forest-products industry in- 
cluded the feeding of company-owned hogs. 
From that humble beginning, Les has b:come 
regional land supervisor for Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. lands in a four-county area sur- 
rounding the Springfield plant. 

The Calder name first appeared on the 
Weyerhaeuser time sheet in 1919, when young 
Les, on vacation from the University of Wash- 
ington, became a fire watchman and worked 
on an engineering crew. The pig feeding was 
part of that job. 

In those days, Les relates, hogs were stand- 
ard equipment around most logging camp 
cookhouses. Fattened on cookhouse left- 
overs, the hogs were later fed to employees 
in an early demonstration of economic utili- 
zation. 

In spite of a rugged pace working for the 
Clemons Logging Co. in summer months and 
at a print shop nights and Saturdays, Les 
earned his college degree as a logging engi- 
neer. He managed also to find time to win a 
letter in track and edited the Forest Club 
Quarterly. 

Two years after his college graduation, Les 
served Clemons and Weyerhaeuser for 18 
months as chief of a survey party. 

Next came a job as logging engineer for the 
West Fork Logging Co. at Mineral, Wash. 
Then followed a succession of jobs’as scaler 
and draftsman with Willapa Harbor Lumber 
Mills. 

Another hitch with West Fork, this time as 
logging superintendent, was followed by sur- 
vey and engineering work at WTCo’s Tacoma 
office and Vail and Longview operations. 

Calder may be the first man in company 
history who was carried on the personnel rec- 
ords as a fernhopper, a term still used at 
the Oregon State College school of forestry 
to describe beginning foresters. But in the 
eariy thirties at Longview, the term served as 
the official title assigned Calder as a pioneer 
logging engineer. 

From his neat office at the Springfield 
plant, Les now directs a staff of three field 
agents and a surveyor. These men survey 
land and roads, establishing property lines in 
the crazy-quilt ownership pattern and keep- 
ing one jump ahead of outsiders who might 
cut company timber by accident or other- 
wise. 

In addition to handling matters concern- 
ing others’ use of company land and roads, 
Les and his crew make occasional recom- 
mendations. for land purchase, sale, and 
trade. 

In his engineering days, Les helped estab- 
lish the fledgling profession that brought or- 
der and efficiency to the woods. He helped 
pioneer tractor logging and economic selec- 
tion of logging shows. He built a railroad 
for the largest slackline skidder then in 
existence. And he remembers the days when 
log scalers, among other employees, received 
higher wages than graduate engineers. 

There is another side to Lester Calder. 
And his versatility carries over to make the 
off-the-job Calder as interesting as Regional 
Land Supervisor Calder. 

For example, there’s Calder’s Forest Road 
Engineering Tables and Calder’s Abney Re- 
duction Tables, two booklets which have 
been standard references for students and 
practicing foresters. The author? Les Cal- 
der. 

Publication rights to the Abney tables 
were turned over to Oregon State College 
several years ago, but Les and his forester 
son, Douglas, still handle the assembly and 
distribution of the road engineering tables. 
Coauthor Douglas is employed by a for- 
estry consulting firm in Eugene. 

Now in a third printing, the road tables 
are essentially a product of the Calder 
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basement workshop. Pages are printed in 
Salem on waterproof paper, then assembled, 
glued, and bound in a waterproof cover by 
the father-son team. Worldwide requests 
during the past 5 years have averaged nearly 
la day. 

With his flair for printing, Les helped put 
himself through high school and college, 
At one point, his 35-hour-week job at 4 
Seattle printship put him behind in his 
studies. With typical ingenuity, Les built 
a shelf over the press and read texts while 
hand-feeding paper to the press. It wags 
not very long until young Calder caught up 
with his classwork. 

Les has lived in the Springfield-Eugene 
area for 17 years. Besides his long list of 
close friefids are many other residents who 
know him through his community activities, 

Hé has served as a Boy Scout committee. 
man. He is an elder of his church. His 
manufacturing of wooden toys is another 
facet in his many-sided personality. 

The Calder toy speciality is a 3-foot 
model logging derrick, which is also pro- 
duced in the basement workshop. These 
are raffled off by Springfield Employees Ac. 
tivity Club members with proceeds going to 
charity. 

Those who know him best say that Les— 
whether. on the job or off—is one of the 


most interesting fellows they know because ~ 


of his boundless energy, his willingness to 
tackle any new job, and his deep interest 
in such a wide variety of activities and 
people. 





Panama Canal: Digging the Ditch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


Or TEXAS . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr, 
Speaker, since the Panamanian flag- 
raising incident in the Canal Zone on 
May 2, 1958, the Panama Canal has been 
featured in many sensational headlines 
over the Nation, which have created a 
wide interest in the history of that great 
interoceanic waterway. 

As one who has been closely associ- 
ated with congressional consideration of 
Isthmian Canal policy questions over the 
past 10 -years, I note with pleasure. the 
apearance of a new volume on this im- 
portant chapter of American history by 
W. Storrs Lee. It was reviewed in the 
May 25, 1958, issue of the New York Times 
Book Review by Elting E. Morison, dis- 
tinguished professor of history at Mas- 
sachusetts Institute ef Technology, and 
editor of The Letters of Theodore Roose- 
velt—a fine choice to review a book deal- 
ing with what was probably Theodore 
Roosevelt’s greatest achievement. 

In examining Dr. Lee’s volume I note 
with special interest that he includes 4 
summary in his foreword emphasizing 
the various proposals that have been 
made for increasing capacity of the Pan- 
ama Canal. Thus, it is most appropriate 
that Professor Elting’s review is accom- 
panied by the following quotation from 
the book as an editorial note: oe 

*New CHALLENGE , 


The United States rallied to a noble ehal- 


lenge in 1904. The country has 
challenge now: the old canal is 
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pecoming inadequate, and if the present rate 
of increase in shipping through the cut 

tinues, the waterway will be obsolescent 
in less than two decades. That leaves all too 
short a time to remodel the masterwork. 
(The Strength To Move @ Mountain.) 


The indicated review follows: 
DiccInc THE DitcH 
(By Elting E. Morison) 

Events of recent years have raised, W. 
Storrs Lee suggests, billion dollar policy ques- 
tions in Washington about the future de- 
yelopment of the Panama Canal. Needed 
therefore, in his opinion, is “a reassessment 
of the significance of the American accom- 

lishment a half century ago.” ‘The “‘stake 
we have there should be reexamined, the 
early sacrifices recounted, * * * the forgot- 
ten story of the building of the canal ex- 
humed.” . 

Whether such exhumation and reassass- 
ment as is supplied in this book would, in 
fact, prove useful in shaping decisions about 
future canal policy and expenditure is open 
to question. But Mr. Lee, the author of The 
Green Mountains of Vermont and The Yan- 
kees of Connecticut, does not need such im- 
posing justifications for his work. He obvi- 
ously wanted to give an interesting account 
of a great enterprise, and it should be enough 
for most readers that he has succeeded. To 
porrow from the store of colloqualisms upon 
which Mr. Lee makes not infrequent levy, 
The Strength To Move a Mountain is a rat- 
tling good tale. 

The tale begins, chronologically, with the 
French attempt under Ferdinand de Lesseps 
to build the canal. That effort, begun in 
1880, continued for some years, as the author 
indicates in suggestive detail, with a kind of 
doomed splendor. Following upon this pre- 
carious venture came the revolution that pro- 
duced the Republic of Panama and the’tak- 
ing over of the canal project by the United 
States in the days of President Theodore 
Roosevelt. In this episode, as other authors 
have discovered, there is a surfeit of riches— 
vivid personalities, conflicts of national desire 
and international ethics, cloak and dagger 
work all the way from Government House in 
Panama City to room 1162 in the old Waldorf- 
Astoria. In his account Mr. Lee gives much 
of the flavor and excitement of this confused 
affair. 

The author’s real interest lies not so much 
in intrigue and diplomacy as in the build- 
ing of the canal itself, that triumph over 
Panama mountains, mosquitoes, and sliding 
mud, which is here compared to the vic- 
tories obtained on some of our historic 
battlefields. The varied campaigns that 
ultimately produced that triumph are all set 
forth in swiftly moving prose—the argument 
over the question of canal levels, the con- 
quest of yellow fever, the difficulties around 
the Gatun damsite an@ in the Culebra Cut, 
the continuing struggle to organize masses 
of men and machinery and energy. 

/ In the course of the narrative all the 
familiar names appear—Theodore Shonts, 
DaVid Gaillard, William Gorgas, George Goe- 

¢ thals and John FP. Stevens. Of them all Mr. 
seems to prefer Stevens, whom he usually 
Tefers to as “Big Smoke.” It is an under- 
standable preference, for it was Chief En- 
Stevens, a man of vision and 
individuality, who first brought plan and 


order into the project. ‘Too often, in other. 


Places, the basic architect of the canal has 
lost in the shadows cast by the re- 
membered eminence of his successor Goe- 
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the full magnitude and complexity of the 
total administrative task. 

As long as Mr. Lee sticks to his primary 
concern with events in Panama, he gives an 
excellent account of things and of himself. 
He is especially good at describing the life 
that grew up around the enterprise—the 
kind of food that was eaten, the kind of 
houses the men lived in, the conditions of 
climate, labor and entertuinment, the place 
of women and of social clubs. In his canvas 
of these matters he tucks in many small spe- 
cific details that catch the attention—such, 
for instance, as the fact that in one month 
5,422 bowling games were rolled at the 
YMCA. 

Out of his study Mr, Lee concludes, rather 
sternly, that “never in peacetime history 
had the United States of America fostered an 
enterprise involving so much snobbery and 
authoritarianism”; but he also concludes 
that “no mass of American citizens away 
from home on a peacetime construction job 
ever had it so good.” In any case, as this 
book demonstrates, it was a remarkable con- 
struction fob, large in concept and impres- 
sive in execution. 





Latin American Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, recently the Vice President of 
the United States journeyed through sev- 
eral Latin American nations on a mission 
of goodwill to cement the natural ties 
which bind the Republics of this hemis- 
phere. The reception he received in some 
countries was ‘a cause for great concern. 
Obviously, many of these disgraceful 
demonstrations were inspired by the So- 
viets. In my opinion, however, they de- 
mand a reappraisal of our foreign trade 
and aid policies. All of us should re- 
member that many of the principal ex- 
ports from the countries south of the 
Rio Grande are not subject to quotas, 
tariffs, or duties of any kind by the United 
States. Among these products are coffee, 
cocoa, bananas, tin, and many other im- 
portant mineral and agricultural raw 
materials. “ 

Very few of our citizens realize the ex- 

‘tent of the aid we have been giving to 
South American countries. An article 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of May 10, is worthy of careful consid- 
eration. It shows that we have been aid- 
ing Bolivia with grants since 1953 when 
the United States stockpiling purchases 

, of tin were suspended. During the fiscal 
years, 1954 and 1955, grants in foodstuffs, 
which Bolivia imports, and in agricul- 
tural equipment, supplies, and: transpor- 
tation, totaled $34,800,000. In the 1956 
and 1957 fiscal years, the annual rate of 
aid was $20 million. We have no tariffs 
on tin, the principal export from Bolivia. 

Mr. Speaker, in accordance with leave 
already granted, I am including as an 
extension of my remarks the article en- 
titled “Bolivia Accuses Soviet on Trade” 
which appeared in the New York Times 

on May 10, as follows: 

~~ 
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[From the New York Times of May 10, 1958] 


Bourvia AccusES SOVIET ON TRADE—ENVOY 
CaLLs Moscow GuimLtTy or EcONOMIcC AG- 
GRESSION AGAINST TIN PRODUCERS 


(By Juan de Onis) 


WASHINGTON, May 9.—Bolivia is suffering 
the effects of Soviet economic aggression 
against tin-producing countries, Victor An- 
drade, Bolivian Ambassador to the United 
States, said today. 

Twelve thousand tons of Communist tin 
have appeared on world markets since early 
last year, making the Soviet bloc a net ex- 
porter of tin for the first time. Sefior An- 
drade said this had weakened prices, forced 
a downward adjustment of export quotas 
under the International Tin Agreement and 
endangered Bolivia’s economic future. 

The Communist objective is to disrupt the 
International Tin Agreement, designed to 
stabilize world prices of that metal, and to 
wreck the plans of economic and technical 
cooperation between Bolivia and the United 
States, the envoy declared. 

Sefior Andrade gave this estimate of So- 
viet intentions in an interview in which he 
anticipated the contents of a speech he will 
make tomorrow before the Duke University 
Student Union in Durham, N.C. The speech 
will coincide with the presence in Bolivia 
of Vice President Ricuarp M. Nrxon, who is 
on a good will tour in Latin America, but it 
was scheduled before Mr. Nrixon’s plan’ to 
visit Bolivia were announced. 

The Bolivian envoy’s attack on Soviet ex- 
port policies came as other Latin American 
countries were complaining that United 
States trade policies had been responsible 
for their economic difficulties. Senor 
Andrade left no doubt, however, that Bolivia 
was looking to the United States for con- 
tinued aid. 


TWENTY MILLION DOLLAR LOSS SEEN 


Bolivia depends on tin for nearly 60 per- 
cent of her exchange income, which in recent 
years has been about $100 million. Senor 
Andrade said that, as a result of the cuts in 
Bolivia’s tin export quota and the weakening 
of prices, Bolivia would suffer a $20 million 
exchange loss this year. 

The United States has been aiding Bolivia 
with grants since"1953, when United States 
stockpiling purchases of tin were suspended. 
During the fiscal years 1954 and 1955, grants 
in foodstuffs, which Bolivia imports, and in 
agricultural equipment, supplies, and trans- 
portation totaled $24,800,000. In the 1956 
and 1957 fiscal years the annual rate of aid 
was $20 million. 

This year United States aid is being budg- 
eted for disbursement through the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration and other 
Government programs. 


Senor Andrade said the continuance of 


\ United States grants and loans to cover es- 


sential Bolivian imports and to develop agri- 
culture and transportation would be neces- 
sary for several years. 





Definition of Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker; under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the attached statement of 
George J. Burger, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, entitled “Definition of Small 
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Business,” inserted in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The statement follows: 
DEFINITION OF SMALL BUSINESS 


I am George J. Burger, vice president and 
Washington representative of the National 
Federation of Independent Business. I am 
appearing here solely for the membership 
of the federation. 

We represent independent business and 
professional people in all vocations from all 
parts of the country. We have the largest 
directly supporting membership of any busi- 
ness organization in the country. 

First of all, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
thank you and your committee for inviting 
me to appear and give testimony on the 
subject matter before your committee. 

I have made a close study of the splendid 
report of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, Small Business Act, June 13, 
1957, and I am referring to that part of the 
report definition of small business: 

“Section 3 of the Small Business Act as 
rewritten by H. R. 7963 provides that if SBA 
uses number of employees as a basis for de- 
termining whether or not a concern is a 
small-business concern, the number of em- 
ployees which SBA fixes as a limit for small- 
business concerns shall vary from industry 
to industry. . SBA’ would thus bé required 
in its new definition to recognize differing 
characteristics of various industries rather 
than applying the 500-employee rule to all 
industries. * * * If the new definition is not 
put into effect within 30 days then SBA’s 
present definition for financial-assistance 
purposes would be put into effect for pro- 
curement purposes also. 

“Congress, in the Small Business Act of 
1953, stated that to be considered small and 
therefore eligible for assistance from the 
Small Business Administration, a business 
concern must be ‘independently owned and 
operated and * * * not dominant in its field 
of operation.’ ” 

We concur in this recommendation of the 
House Banking Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, so there cannot be any 
subterfuge or bypassing the will of the Con- 
gress in defining what constitutes small- 
independent business, we have stated re- 
peatedly that the business institution must 
be independently owned and operated, and 
more important—that it is not a subsidiary 
of some larger business institution. 

We could go into greater detail in the 
various ramiftcations in defining small busi- 
ness. We see no real need for any technical 
breakdown on the overall basis because we 
are afraid that in having such a national 
policy within the SBA could result in injury 
accruing to small business. We come to this 
conclusion through our experience with 
many Government agencies. 

It is true that Congress creates the laws. 
Then they are handed over to an administer- 
ing agency to set the rule or the policy and 
in many of our experiences with Govern- 
ment agencies we find that the interpreta- 
tions placed on the law as passed by Congress 
do not always check with the will and intent 
of the Congress. 

In the early days of the operation of the 
Small Business Administration we in the 
Federation had reason to check and double 
check and it may be found that through our 
action there was a change in the admin- 
istration of the act, which resulted in benefit 
for many thousands of independent busi- 
nesses throughout the Nation. ‘ 

Mr. Chairman, in our book, and I say this 
both from my private business experience 
and more recently in my executive position 
with the National Federation of Independent 
Business—we have found that the success 
or failure of the Small Business Administra- 
tion Act will rest largely on the way this 
act is handled by personnel of this Agency. 
Let me qualify—all those who are connected 
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in ranking positions with the Small Business 
Administration must have a thorough funda- 
mental knowledge of the overall as it applies 
to small business, They must have expe- 
rience as to what constitutes big and small 
business. This cannot be determined by any 
set yardstick, but it can only be determined 
through having true, actual experience in 
defining small business operation. 

At the same time the personnel of the 
Agency must have a deep, sincere interest in 
the welfare of all business. 

Without theses requirements and knowl- 
edge we cannot visualize how there will ever 
be a successful administration in defining 
small business. 

If such a policy was instituted, and so 
ordered by the Congress, in the administra- 
tion of the SBA there would be no great dif- 
ficulty in the definition of the terms, nor 
any great problem as to the annual dollar 
volume, annual sales, and annual receipts, 
certificate of competency, not dominant in 
their field of operation, number of employees, 
small business certificates, and even more 
important, the definition of small business 
applicable to financial and other assistance. 

In conclusion, we cannot see how, in any 
possible way a national rule can be set as to 
number of employees, dollar volume sales 
for a particular industry or vocation, and we 
again reiterate that the most important yard- 
stick would be: “Independently owned and 
operated—not dominant in their particular 
industry.” 





National Hot Dog Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention to a remark I was 
pleased to note that Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson made a few 
days ago. 

The Secretary said that he felt the hot 
dog was serving as an important inter- 
national good will ambassador at the 
Brussels World’s Fair. The occasion for 
his comment was the presentation to 
him of a golden hot dog desk piece by 
American meatpackers as a forerunner 
to the nationwide observance of Na- 
tional Hot Dog Month in July. 

Secretary Benson pointed out that 
hundreds of thousands of hot dogs have 
been shipped from this country to our 
pavilion in Brussels to introduce foreign 
visitors to this unique American deli- 
cacy. . 

I was especially interested in the Sec- 
retary’s observation because in my dis- 
trict at Danville, Ill., there is a hand- 
some plant which makes the cellulose 
casings used in making skinless hot 
dogs. Our taste for hot dogs is so great 
that this year the per capita consump- 
tion in the United States is estimated to 
be 62, an increase of a dozen per person 
in just the past 5 years. 

In recognition of this wide accept- 


Month. Actually, the 
@ year-round favorite but, 
as we all know, it is particularly popu- 
lar during the picnic season. 


June 9 . 


Prepared in dozens of different ang c 
imaginative ways, they are served at the a 
Nation’s finest restaurants as well as 0 
providing housewives with a n 7 
meal for the members of her family, Ag p 
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versatile as it is, the all-time American 
treat is most often a hot dog nested in g 
warm roll with some sort of ga: 


I share with Secretary Benson the a 
desire to pay tribute to this national a 
f rite and its part in making friends _ . 

: ‘broad. It is, therefore, a pleas. - 

> ‘or me to add my feeling of regard PI 


fo. \ne American hot dog and my hope 




















that it continues to grow in popularity, - 
both at home and abroad, as we ob. . 
serve during July the celebration of Tr 
National Hot Dog Month. - as 
Fl 
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The Florida Citrus Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS sr. 

OF a 

HON. JAMES A. HALEY . 

OF FLORIDA to 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES gro 
Monday, June 9, 1958 ae 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, the Flor- fac 
ida citrus industry has been blamed for Sa 
the present high prices of orange juice. gray 
There has been an allegation made that The 
the Florida Citrus Commission has been tur 
used to effectively rig prices of Flor- our 
ida orange juice. Nothing could be frui 
further from the’ truth than such ill- dam 
advised allegations and statements, y- 
The citrus growers, packers, and hes 
processors have traditionally been tha 
strong competitors in Florida. Each shor 
packing house and processor of citrus they 
has a sales organization for the purpose espe 
of promoting sales of their own product oran 
and the competition is very keen. Asa ao 
result of such stiff competition among year 
the citrus growers and processors, there vent 
has never been, and in my opinion there had 
never will be, any rigging of prices of fast 
citrus and citrus products on the part muc! 
of the Florida citrus industry. - te 
The citrus industry in Florida is car 
vital part of the economy of that great ean 
State. Because of that fact, the Flor prod: 
ida Citrus Commission was created in it wa 
1935, and its duties prescribed will ’ 
follows: our | 
To establish State grades and standards ‘hes 
for citrus fruit and the canned or concen- Sion 
trated products thereof; approve containers; Th 
promulgate rules and regulations goverm- 
ing the handling, , packing, and \ anes 

labeling of citrus fruit or the canned 0 / Bl 

concentrated products thereof; prevent the , tively 
sale of fruit or canned or concentrated dane 
products below certain standards; Prices 
gate transportation problems affecting citrus shot 
fruit, and conduct a program of research col 
determine néw uses and products. ine 
The Florida Citrus Commission has nipuk 
done a splendid job for the citrus indus — es 
try and the State of Florida. be 
standards set for all the citrus ae. freass 
in Florida and the development of ne all-tin 
techniques which has made possible a 
better citrus product has also benefiled HP 4... 
the consumers in all the States. cmt 


. The Florida Citrus 
never been used to rig 
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cause of the keen competition existing 
among the citrus industry, such fixing 
of prices could never be accomplished. 
The people of Florida are just as op- 
to price fixing as the consumers 
in any other State. It is respectfully 
suggested to those who make such ill- 
advised allegations as have been made 
against the Florida citrus industry that 
they first check their facts and thor- 
oughly investigate the problem before 
accusing the Florida citrus industry for 
present high prices of orange juice. 

The following statement by the Hon- 
orable Homer E. Hooks, general man- 
ager, Florida Citrus Commission, and 
the editorial appearing in the Tampa 
Tribune, Tampa, Fla., on May 24, 1958, 
set forth the facts with respect to the 
Florida citrus industry. It is suggested 


that the critics of the Florida citrus 


industry carefully study these state- 


ments. 

The statement and editorial follow: 
STATEMENT BY HOMER E. HooKs, GENERAL 

MANAGER, FLormpa OITRUS COMMISSION, 

June 6, 1958 

Mr. VaANIK’s statements, if correctly quoted 
to me, are grossly unfair to Florida citrus 
growers who are recovering from Florida’s 
worst winter in a quarter of a century. Ap- 
parently the Congressman did not have the 
facts of the severe losses to Florida citrus, 
or chose to ignore them. We lost at least 18 
million boxes of Oranges, 5 million boxes of 
grapefruit, and half of our tangerine crop. 
The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture said just this week that 16 percent of all 
our orange trees and 12 percent of our grape- 
fruit and tangerine trees suffered extensive 
damage. Hundreds of thousands of young 
trees were killed outright.. 

All this means a lot less citrus this year, 
because California’s crop is also much less 
than it was last season. Because of this 
shortage, prices very naturally went up, as 
they do for any commodity in short supply— 
especially one which is in such demand as 
orange juice. 

Mr, VanIx said Florida concentrators have 
more juice in their warehouses now than a 
year ago. This is not true. Actually, in- 
ventories are similar but only because we 
had to process the freeze-damaged fruit so 
fast this season that our stocks built up 
Much faster than usual. But the season 
is practically over now, and we have made 
about 57 million gallons of concentrate. Last 
year we packed 72 million gallons. So, be- 
cause of the freeze losses, our concentrate 
Production this year is 20 percent less than 
it was last year. And since next year’s crop 
will be delayed—also because of the freeze, 
our present stocks will have to last a long 
time. Any schoolboy knows what happens 
When the supply of a popular item like 
frozen orange juice is cut 20 percent. 

The Congressman’s charge about an orange 

, Juice cartel and manipulated supplies and 
‘inflated prices are just not true. There are 
/ 51 processors of citrus in Florida, all ac- 
lively competing for fruit. Were there a 
cartel, it certainly would not allow fruit 
Prices to climb to present levels. Anyone 


brands and those of his customers. 
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Housewives know there certainly could be 
no manipulation of supplies or prices of con- 
centrate because she has paid a wide range 
of prices for her orange juice through the 
years. Certainly no cartel would permit low 
prices to prevail, as they have often in the 
past. 

Mr. Vanr« should realize that the United 
States now has the smallest orange crop in 
9 years and Florida is producing its smallest 
volume of concentrate in 5 years. Con- 
sumers realize that citrus is their best source 
of their daily requirement of vitamin C, so 
they are demonstrating an entirely normal 
demand for this nutritious food. 

The Congressman should direct his atter- 
tion more properly toward those enterprises 
which seem to rely consistently on Federal 
aid to keep-them alive. Florida citrus has 
demonstrated its vigor and self-reliance this 
year by recovering from these severe losses 
through its own resources and efforts. 





[From the Tampa Tribune of May 24, 1958] 
A FrIne SEASON FOR FLORIDA CITRUS 


Florida’s citrus season is ending up a little 
early this year because of a smaller crop and 
earlier harvesting. Bitter freezes reduced 
oranges alone 18 million boxes below esti- 
mates yet, amazingly, at season’s end the 
dollar value of the grower’s crop may actually 
wind up bigger than it was a year ago. 

The industry’s high success comes after a 
winter which in the old days would have 
spelled disaster for growers and hard times 
for the whole citrus belt. 

Not many years ago, such freezes would 
have thrown the industry into turmoil. 
Great quantities of damaged fruit would have 
been lost completely and other quantities 
would have been packed off indiscriminately 
to flood the markets and ruin both prices and 
the reputation of Florida’s citrus for years to 
come. 

But when the thermometer’s bottom 
dropped out this winter, new processing 
methods and the State’s regulatory powers 
were there to save the season. 

Canners salvaged millions of boxes by se- 
lectively processing, for concentrate and 
single-strength juice, fruit which had to be 
picked immediately. The citrus commission 
moved in to police the industry with tight 
controls during the emergency 

After the first freeze in December, the 
commission slapped on a 7-day embargo to 
keep sorry citrus from being dumped on the 
fresh-fruit market. In the weeks and months 
that followed, the commission kept tight 
check on the quality standards of fruit going 
into concentrates and single-strength cans. 

As a result, the demand for Florida citrus 
held high even though the reduced crop sent 
prices much higher than they had been 
early in the season or the year before, Con- 
sumer purchases of frozen orange concen- 
trate, the biggest market, have reached near 
the level of a year ago. The consumer has, 
in fact, bought the product almost as fast 
as it has been produced—even while the 
price, per can has been about 25 percent 
higher, 

The State’s sustained advertising cam- 
paign for citrus also paid high dividends 
this season. For years the industry and the 
commission have been hammering on the 
theme that citrus is a staple, essential for 
health, in the family diet; the consumer 
must believe it, for he kept buying even 
after orange concentrate went from about 
16 cents to about 20 cents a can. 

Celebrating the successful season, the 
commission’s general manager, Homer Hooks, 
has made an apt summary: 
~ “We have found out again the value of 
the commission as our own agency, the 
value of maintaining quality without com- 
promise, the cumulative value of advertis- 
ing and m dising Florida citrus as a 
healthful food, the willingness of consumers 
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to pay a reasonable price * * * and the 
value of cooperative research into all ave- 
nues of citrus usage.” 

The outlook for Florida citrus, moreover, 
is better because of the winter. Research 
will be accelerated to develop trees resistant 
to freeze, and make the industry’ less sub- 
ject in the future to the vagaries of weather. 
Conversely, the immediate possibility of 
overproduction which confronted growers 
last fall has vanished; the damage to the 
trees indicates that the next crop will not 
do more than meet demand. Florida citrus 
has emerged from the winter in better shape 
than ever before. 





Dr. C. E. Peeples Honored 


EXTENSION OF.REMARKS 
; oF 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, a fine 
Christian gentleman, able educator and 
administrator, and a friend of mine, Dr. 
C. E. Peeples, who is president of Lon 
Morris College, at Jacksonville, Tex., in 
the district I am honored to represent, 
was chosen Man of the Month by the 
East Texas Chamber of Commerce. 

Dr. Peeples is well deserving of this 
honor, and a better choice could not 
have been made. I respectfully request 
that the accompanying article, which 
appeared in many newspapers of our 
State, be included in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD. F 

The article follows: 

COLLEGE PRESIDENT HONORED BY GROUP 


LoNncGview.—Dr. C. E. Peeples, president of 
Lon Morris College at Jacksonville, has been 
named “Man of the Month” by the East 
Texas Chamber of Commerce. 

Dr. Peeples, who has served during the 
past 23 years as head of the 2-year institu- 
tion, first appeared at the small Methodist 
college in 1935. At that time, he was the 
youngest college president in Texas. 

Today, with the distinction of being the 
man who has served the longest period of 
time in a single college presidential capac- 
ity, the growing list of academic and com- 
petitive laurels are synonymous with Dr. 
Peeples and Lon Morris. 

The college today is noted as one of the 
three outstanding, strategically located 
junior colleges in the Nation. The college 
site has grown from 17 to 70 acres during 
Dr. Peeples’ tenure with modern buildings 
constantly uprooting their predecessors. 

The endowment has increased from $450,- 
000 to $1,300,000 and during the last 5 years 
the yalue of the Lon Morris plant has more 
than doubled. Envisioned for future con- 
struction are a central dining hall, a gym- 
nasium, and a boys’ dormitory. 

In 1935, when Dr. Peeples came from Liv- 
ingston and the pastorate of the First Meth- 
odist Church, the college budget read: 
bonded indebtedness, $70,000; back salaries, 
$11,000. .Within a few years, the financial 
books made better. reading and Dr. Peeples 
was on his way to establishing solvency plur 
a@ place of prestige in the collegiate world 
for Lon Morris. 

Born in Erath County, near Lingleville, 
Dr. Peeples is the son of the late P. L. 
Peeples and Mrs. Laura Peeples of Idalou, 
Tex. He attended Eastland High School 
and graduated from Clarendon College, 
where he was tackle on an undefeated foot- 
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ball team. He holds three degrees from 
Southern Methodist: bachelor of arts, master 
of arts, and bachelor of divinity. He also 
did graduate work at Columbia University 
and the University of Texas. 

He began his career as coach at Tahoka 
High School, served as superintendent of 
schools at Texline, and held three pastorates 
in East Texas Methodist churches at Garri- 
son, Livingston, and Wiergate. 

Since coming to Jacksonville, he has 
found time to serve as president of the 
chamber of commerce and is currently a 
director. He is an active member in the 
East Texas Chamber of Commerce. 

He was honored recently in Jacksonville 
by civic leaders. Among the dignitaries who 
praised him were Gov. Price Daniel, Bishop 
A. Frank Smith, R. W. Fair, and T. E. 
Acker. 

He is married to the former Gladys Laben- 
ski of Dallas. They have two daughters, 
Mrs. Bob Darrell of Dallas and Mrs. Vernon 
Weddle of Austin. 





A Latin American Exile on Nixon’s Tour 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorp, I include the following open let- 
ter which appeared in the New Republic 
of June 9, 1958: 


A LATIN AMERICAN EXILE ON NIXON’s TOUR 


Sms: As a Latin American exiled for many 


years, I wish to congratulate you for your 
sincere editorial of May 26 and the mag- 
nificent article by Gerald W. Johnson on the 
disagreeable incidents occurred to Mr. Nrxon 
while traveling in our countries. 

In the first place, it was ill advised for him 
to go there, where we all know he is a poli- 
tician trying to build himself up to become 
a@ presidential candidate. We are not politi- 
cal illiterates, though we have many illiter- 
ates in our countries. 

In the second place, Mr. Nrxon was not the 
best choice for a good-neighbor visit to our 
hemisphere. He is the same Nrxon who dur- 
ing his trip to Central America some time ago 
was pictured embracing that champion of 
“democracy,” the late dictator Somoza, who 
when he was shot by a Nicaraguan patriot 
received telegrams by Eisenhower, Nixon, and 
Foster Dulles wishing him well and con- 
demuning the patriotic. youth who killed him. 
Not only the telegrams but a plane came 
with American physicians to take care of 
the “great friend” of America. Nrxon also 
has appeared embracing that despot of the 
Dominican Republic, Trujillo, murderer of 
thousands of his compatriots for desiring a 
democratic regime. 

Your President made it worse when he 
sent troops to “save” Nixon. This recalls to 
us the marines who installed Trujillo in 
power and who brought Somoza to power— 
after murdering the great patriot Bandino. 
Is this the kind of democracy that the “free 
world” is fighting for? 

If Nrxon is really sincere about his “ab- 
horrence of dictators” as he said in some 
Latin American countries, why is he so silent 
over the sending of arms to that butcher of 
Cuba, Batista? He even has been using the 
“good offices” of the American military mis- 
sions to train the soldiers who kill Cuban 
youths and intellectuals for fighting for free- 
dom. Why does he not do something to 
the FBI men from harassing Latin American 
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refugees in this country. I, like many oth- 
ers, are being shadowed by myriads of po- 
licemen, * * * -We are not anti-Americans; 
we are anti-imperialists fighting for our 
freedoms against unscrupulous merchants 
who exploit our riches and bribe bloody dic- 
tators. 

We have good American friends like Waldo 
Frank, very popular and beloved in our 
countries—and shame for the United 
States—little known in his own country. 
These are the kind of good neighbors you 
ought to send to our countries—not thou- 
sands of FBI men who work together with 
police governments in our countries, like in 
the case of the Venezuelan murderer and 
chief of secret police, decorated for his 
“friendship” to the United States in Vene- 
zuela. 

The present situation of hatred Will not 
be cured soon; it will last as long as you 
have in Washington men like Eisenhower, 
Nixon, and Foster Dulles who decorate ty- 
rants with the highest awards of this coun- 
try. Send us cultural missions, experts, art- 
ists, writers, students—not weapons to kill 
our people who are fighting for real free- 
dom and progress. 

MANUEL RIVERA-TORRES> 

New York Crry. 





April Personal Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial, which appeared in the 
New York Times of May 15, 1958, is 
worthy of the attention of our col- 
leagues: 

Apri PeRsoNAL INCOME 


Early this month the Department of Com- 
merce beat the gun by about 10 days. to 
spread the word that unemployment had 
turned down slightly in April, a point that 
drew an optimistic comment from the Presi- 
dent at his news conference of that day. 
Little stress was placed on a much more 
important figure in these monthly statistics. 
This was the figure that showed the per- 
centage of the civilian labor force out of 
jobs had, after allowance for seasonal fac- 
tors, actually risen from 7 percent to 71%4 
percent. The widely heralded decline of 
85,000 in the number of people out of work 
had indeed been only about one-fifth what 
it should have been for the month. 

Now the monthly figures on personal in- 
come have been released by the same de- 
partment. Here, too, if one were to accept 
the overall figures without examination, one 
could easily construe them as evidence that 
the recession had touched bottom and was 
turning upward. This construction might 
have been warranted had the upturn oc- 
curred in the most important and most sig- 
nificant segment of the personal income 
figures—that representing wages and sal- 
aries. But in this area, which is a reasonable 
indication of ‘the rate of production and 
employment, the steady decline continued 
in the amount of another $0.5 billion. This 
extends the decline since August from $347.2 
billion to $342.8 billion, or $4.4 billion. The 
corresponding contraction at this point in 
the recession of 1953-54 was one from $202.4 
billion to $200.9 billion, which is $1.5 billion, 
or roughly one-third of that on the present 
occasion. 

The key to the upturn in personal income 


is to be found in the area.of transfer pay- 


* most humble part of the animal 








Their character is suggested by the term 
used to describe them. In this instance 
three items that served as an offset to the 
month’s decline of $500 million in 

and salaries were these: (1) Social 
paymerits, which received a sizable boost 
from the fact that they were reflecting for 
the first time recent changes in the law ex. 
tending benefits to certain groups of sejf. 


employed professional and farm workers; (2). 


unemployment benefits and (8) the payment 
of a special dividend on Government life 


_insurance to veterans of World War I, 





Value of Meat in the Human Diet 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr, 
Speaker, 12 years ago I addressed the 
57th annual convention of the Nebraska 
Stock Growers’ Association. At the time 
I spoke on the value of meat in the 
human diet. I made rather an exhaus- 
tive survey at the Library of Congress, 
the Meat Institute, and other sources te 
get accurate information. 

I have in the past 12 years made fur- 
ther study on the question of meat in 
the human diet, and have tried to bring 
the report up to date. A number of 
universities and research institutes haye 
been working on the chemical compo- 
nents of meat and its place in the human 
diet. 
the 22 amino acids in food, 12 of them 
are found in meat. 

Meat is important in the diet because 
the proteins are essential. Amino acids 
make up a part of every cell, tissue, and 
organ of the body. It is needed to make 
blood, supply glands, repair tissue, and 
produce energy for work. , 

Nature has endowed no other food 
with such essential vitamins and min- 
erals as it has meat. Meat is a master- 
piece of Nature’s laboratories, The 
muscles, glands, and corpuscles of our 
bodies are constantly in need of. 
amino acids, and various proteins. Pro- 
teins in meat provide the necessary tt 
pair work which must be carried 
constantly to keep this complex human 
machine of ours working satisfactorily. 

The several cattlemen’s associations 
in the United States have been actively 
engaged in the last dozen years in prt 
moting meat in the human diet. It has 
had a good effect. Meat is no longers 
luxury. Meat is an essentia) but there 
are many people who still feel that 4 
steak is something for a special octa- 
sion. It should be recalled that the new 
methods of cooking meat can make 










and good to eat. The parts near 
and neck contain the same 
minerals and amino acids as 
tender cuts. 






June 9 
ments. Transfer payments do not originate 
in increased production or employment, 


It is interesting to note that of 








The earnings of the laboring pe : 
in the last 10 years have increased 
46 percent. Beef prices during this! 
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have increased about 14 percent. Ac- 
tually, the laboring man is getting more 
today for his meat dollar than he did a 
dozen years ago. 

It is a well-known fact that the people 
of India eat no meat or animal products. 
With the population of nearly 500 peo- 
ple per square mile, they have 250 mil- 
lion head of cattle in India yet they eat 
no meat. The Indian is not a strong 
physical individual. 

In my years of practicing medicine, I 
had the opportunity of comparing some 
of the strong, healthy boys and girls 
from this country where they have plen- 


ty of meat available to the children of * 


India, China, the Philippines, and simi- 
lar countries. Before I came to Con- 
gress, I had the privilege of visiting in 
many of these countries. You need only 
to look at the children in a dozen ports 
where meat is not a part of the diet to | 
find spindle-legged, pot-bellied, emaci- 
ated children. In Nebraska, the children 
are rosy-cheeked, well-muscled, and 
growing. k 

In Nebraska, we have some 26 million 
acres of grassland producing cattle in 
the fall that are often butcher-block fat. 
As a physician, I know that every cell, 
every muscle, and every organ of our 
body needs these proteins and amino 
acids. They need them to repair tissues. 
They mean new growth to the child. 

I know that meat really plays an im- 
portant part in keeping not only indi- 
viduals but the Nation strong and ener- 
getic. We need to push hard an educa- 
tion program pointing out the scientific 
problems and the value of meat in the 
human diet. This should be done with 
the minimum of Government interfer- 
ence. The cattlemen of the country will 
continue to furnish this good meat to a 
growing, expanding population. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a bill before 
Congress that provides for a check-off 
system on meat. A few cents on each 
head of cattle, hogs or sheep will go into 
& program of research. It seems to me 
this isa good approach. I believe in ad- 
vertising. I know that the people in the 
cattle industry have been working to- 
gether in harmony. They are doing a 
800d job of selling their product. The 
country needs to be educated on the 
value of good meat in the human diet. 


. 





Military Strength 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial, which appeared in the 
Island Daily Press on June 7, is an 
— Statement on the question of 
t should be the strength of our mili- 
manpower: 
Wxo Knows Most Asout THE Army? 
lor aident Eisenhower knows a lot about a 
- cae what = do about them. 
en . a people would not twice 
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The one area, above all, in which he knows 
his business is military affairs. 

Otherwise, he would never have been 
chosen by all the Allies for Supreme Allied 
Commander in World War II. 

His views on military needs, therefore, 
command utmost respect. 

Granted he can be wrong at times, as the 
rest of us mortals are. : 

But when he says the Army can be reduced 
by 30,000 and at a saving of some $99 million, 
we're inclined to agree with him. First, be- 
cause he knows his business in that depart- 
ment. Second, because it isn’t the inclina- 
tion of any military man we ever heard of to 
cut down his forces if there is any question 
at all about the wisdom of such a move. 

The House, however, by a 224 to 158 vote, 
has expressed its supremacy over the Supreme 
Allied Commander of World War II. It has 
refused to reduce the size of the Army to 
870,000 men. 

Interestingly, while the House rejected the 
Army reduction it willingly accepted admin- 
istration proposals to reduce the Air Force 
by 25,000 men and the Navy by 15,000. 

The bill now goes to the Senate. The 
Senate should take the opinion of qualified- 
expert Eisenhower as against that of the 
House. It should reinstate his recommenda- 
tion. And then, by the time the bill goes to 
joint conference, the House may be willing 
to reconsider its own “orders” issued this 
week. 





Admiral Burke Speaks at Naval Academy 
Graduation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I attended the baccalaureate 
services at the Naval Academy on Sun- 
day, June 1. The baccalaureate address 
was made by Adm. -Arleigh Burke, Chief 
of Naval Operations, and it- was a bril- 
liant address, most appropriately timed, 
and will go well when read by the peoples 
of the world today. I, therefore present 
this brilliant address with much pleasure 
for insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at this point: 

ADDRESS BY ADM. ARLEIGH BURKE, UNITED 
States Navy, CHIEer or NAvAL OPERATIONS, 
AT THE BACCALAUREATE EXERCISES, UNITED 
Srates Navan ACADEMY, ANNAPOLIS, MD., 
JUNE 1, 1958 é 
Admiral Smedberg, midshipmen of the 

brigade, class of 1958, and distinguished 

guests, it is an honor to be here on this 
memorable occasion. Speaking to the 

United States Naval Academy Class of 1958 

at this baccalaureate exercise is not only a 

singular privilege for me, but also a serious 

responsibility. ; 

For it is in you—in your whole generation 
of young citizens throughout the Nation— 
that we place our hopes for the future of 
our country. 

It is you particularly that we place our 
hopes for the future of the Navy. 

You are now on the threshold of your 
career, whether it be in the Navy, in one 
of the other services, or in private life. 

But no matter where your interests may 
take you in the years to come, no matter 
how divergent your pursuits may become, 
you all have in common certain responsibili- 
ties and obligations as Americans. 
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First among these is your duty to God and 
your country. 

It is natural, and all too easy sometimes, to 
come to believe that the biggest bang, the 
best weapon system, or a lot of money, is 
all that is needed to insure the preservation 
of our way of_life. 

We need these things certainly, but they 
are meaningless if we do not recognize that 
the ultimate source of our strength to en- 
dure rests in a power and a wisdom greater 
than our own. 

This power and wisdom can serve the 
good of mankind only if we believe in God 
and acknowledge our dependence upon Him. 

Our forefathers knew this. They stated 
if often and well, and our country has been 
built upon this basic premise. 

It is important therefore that we draw 
not alone upon the example of our past 
leaders for our inspiration, but that we 
understand, and be ourselves motivated by 
the same lofty principles by which they 
lived. 

Our country was conceived in recognition 
of certain inalienable rights of man, rights 
which are inherent in the immortal soul, 
rights which are not the creations of mortal 
law or of government, or of force, but 
rights which are alive in the hearts of all 
mankind. 

Our forefathers dedicated themselves to 
the creation of a social order within which 
these inherent human rights could be freely 
exercised. Theirs was the task of establish- 
ing a government under which men could 
live in freedom, in dignity, and in peace. 

These are the principles upon which our 
country stands. They are the moral founda- 
tions of the United States. 

During 4 years at the Naval Academy you 
have learned a great deal. 

You have developed many of the basic 
skills which will stand you and the Nation 
in good stead in carrying out the highly 
complex tasks of present-day naval opera- 
tions. 

But there is one subject in your curricu- 
lum which transcends all others in import- 
ance. It is a subject in which you will never 
cease to learn something new as long as you 
continue to associates with men. This is the 
subject of leadership. 

The United States Navy is a highly prac- 
tical organization. It is a combat organiza- 
tion which must meet its worldwide re- 
sponsibilities with weapons which have 
achieved unprecedented powers of destruc- 
tion. 

Our possession of these weapons is a power- 
ful factor in world affairs today. 

But far more vital than the hardware is 
our charge to use these weapons, if need be, 
in a just cause. 

This cause must be understood by the men 
who wield the weapons. 

Far more essential than the material 
readiness of our great fleets is thé moral and 
spiritual strength of our men at sea. 

In this lies your greatest opportunity for 
service to your country and to all mankind. 

For you are leaders, men to whom other 
men will look for guidance, for example, and 
for a standard upon which to base their own 
conduct and beliefs. 

The bedrock of our national power is the 
moral strength of our people, the character 
of our Nation, and the ethical values of 
Americans wherever they may be. 

Freedom, individual responsibility, respect 
for the rights of others, adherence to law and 
order, recognition of the dignity of man, and 
recognition of the virtues of honor, loyalty, 
decency, and justice, these are the brick and 
niortar of our country. 

Without these, our monuments to mate- 
rial progress are without meaning. 

This is why it is so tremendously impor- 
tant that under the great pressure of our 
continuing need to develop the finest air- 
craft, the most modern submarines, the most 
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far-ranging carriers, and the whole complex 
of nuclear weapons, we keep uppermost in 
mind that leadership remains our most im- 
portant task. 

America can make every product we need 
for the preservation of freedom—only men 
can make America. 

This is your real challenge. And this is 
why you must recognize the primacy of 
moral values above all things—above guns 
and planes and carriers and submarines and 
missiles. S 

Without sound moral and spiritual values 
firmly rooted in the character of our people 
our weapons become mere instruments 
of suicide. We achieve nothing if we seek 
only material power. 

Our cause is not in fringe benefits and 
higher pay and material security. It is not 
in the TV, two cars for every family, the 
washer-dryer, and the motorboat. 

It is in the service of freedom throughout 
the world. This is why I have given my 
unqualified support to a program for revital- 
izing leadership at every level throughout 
the Naval Establishment, a program rooted 
in ethical values, moral responsibility, and 
dedication to the service of our country. 

This is the program for moral leadership 
in which you, as naval officers, will have large 
responsibilities from the moment you accept 
your commissions. 

As officers in the military services of your 


country, yours will be unusual responsi- 
bilities. 

You are entering an era of monumental 
challenge, a challenge far greater than that 
confronting graduates a generation ago. 

You have before you the challenge of new 
weapons, of whole new concepts of war, of 
new dimensions in science. 

Above all else you face the challenge of 


preserving a way of life wrought by courage 
and sacrifice, a way of life which will re- 
quire enduring courage and constant sacri- 
fice in the face of an enemy sworn to destroy 
it. 

In the eyes of the world, wherever you 
may go—indeed in the eyes of your own 
countrymen—you will represent the finest 
in the young manhood of our great Nation. 

The badge of your rank and the insignia 
of your commission will identify you every- 
where with the power of the United States— 
not only the physical power of military force, 
but more importantly the moral power of 
free men. 

It is through you—individually and col- 
lectively—that the character of our Na- 
tion will be appraised by all whom you meet. 
You will be the example for your own peo- 
ple and you will be their representative 
among other peoples of the world. Whether 
you are an inspiration to both will be up to 
you individually. 

Let us be candid about the times and the 
world in which we live, about the Navy, the 
future, and our part in these things. 

Today—and for many years to come— 
naval life will not be an easy one. It will 
not be a life of security or convenience. In 
the world now there is a great and continuing 
struggle, a classic conflict, between free men 
and the forces of communism. 

We are engaged in a cold war which may 
continue for years to come. This struggle 
could be punctuated with ourbursts of hot 
wars, local wars, or wars of larger scale. 

For those who serve their country in a 
military career there. will be constant re- 
sponsibility for vigilance, the constant state 
of readiness to defend the principles of hu- 
man freedom. 

Yours will be a life of constant adjust- 
ment, constant challenge, and constant 
stimulus in new tasks, new responsibilities, 
and new opportunities. 


The Navy has never been the life for the 
faint-hearted or the moral weakling. 

It will be even less so in the future. Thus 
your obligations are great to your men, to 
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your fellow officers, to the Navy, and to your 
country. 

As you progress through the Navy, you 
will need to develop the skills and expand 
upon the knowledge you have gained during 
your 4 years here at the Naval Academy. 

Having finished the short course in funda- 
mentals, you are about to embark upon the 


business of learning your profession through: 


the hard school of experience. As you ven- 
ture forth, give earnest consideration to 
these four qualifications which will enhance 
your usefulness to your Navy and your 
country. 

First you will need advanced technical 
ability. You should apply for graduate 
training. The Navy needs the advanced 
skills which you can develop by such 
training. 

Technical knowledge is especially needed 
by the line officer. Command at sea is de- 
manding more and more technical knowl- 
edge, detailed technical knowledge, in the 
fields of electronics, nucleonics, the other 
sciences. 

Expert knowledge in a specialized field can 
be gained without neglecting the broader 
qualifications of leadership which are neces- 
sary for higher responsibility. 

In concentrating on doing your job well— 
including the highly specialized ones—you 
must apply the same principles of leader- 
ship, of discipline, and of diligence which 
are applicable in all assignments, large or 
small, high-level or low-level, broad or 
limited. 

The results you produce day by day in 
*whatever job you hold, will determine you 
future. The minute you become preoccupied 
with the impression you are creating rather 
than concerned with the quality of your 
work, you will be on the road to failure. 

This is why you need have no concern 
about being channeled into limited fields by 
the possession of a technical specialty. It 
can only enhance your future potential in the 
naval service, for a good man is in demand 
everywhere and always. 

Second, you will need operational train- 
ing—experiente at sea. Become a good sea- 
going sailor or an expert airman. Seek out 
responsibility. Seek out command. Make 
yourself ready for it. Think about it. Think 
about what you would do—always—if you 
were skipper. 

Develop the desire to be a leader of men 
and strive to be just a little better than you 
look, rather than to look better than you 
are, and cultivate the art of helping others 
in every way you can tO make the Navy a 
more dynamic instrument of our national 
power. 

Third, learn by experience what it takes 
to be productive on a staff. Cultivate the 
habit of knowing the facts and being able 
to present them convincingly. It it not 
enough simply to know that you are right, 
you have to demongtrate it by developing 
the ability to jget your ideas across with 
simplicity. 7 

Only by a thorough understanding of the 
available facts and by the ability to inter- 
pret them intelligently and express yourself 
clearly in writing and on your feet will you 
have that spark of genius which is in such 
demand in staff work. 

It is in many staff assignments that you 
will also have an opportunity to learn more 
about the capabilities and techniques of our 
sister services the Army and the Air Force 
and the Marines. - 

Seize these opoprtunities, for the strength 
of our combined arms lies in mutual under- 
standing between members of the various 
Armed Forces. é 

Fourth, recognize always that in the Navy 
you are automatically involved in interna- 
tional affairs. Cultivate the ability to speak 
a foreign language. 

Naval officers in particular should speak 
at least one foreign tongue. 





The ability to speak with foreign ng. 
tionals in their own tongue is a great stim. 
ulant to mutual respect, it is of great value 
in developing better cooperation be 
allies, and it is essential for effective work in 
many foreign assignments. 

It is essential that naval officers under. 
stand international affairs, that they un. 
derstand what is happening all over the 
world, and that they be prepared to 
port the United States with knowledge ang 
deep conviction. ° 

This means studying the history of ciyj. 
lization, studying the history and heritage 
of our own country, and also it means under. 
standing the customs, traditions, and ag. 
pirations of other nations as well. 

It is hecoming increasingly important that 

officers of many allied nations work together 
with understanding and mutual respect, 
’ We must. learn to work effectively with 
Turks, with Frenchmen, with the British, 
Italians, Japanese, Koreans, and Vietnamese, 
with Latin American nations, and all other 
nations. 


We must do these things because the ge. 
curity of the free world depends more than . 


ever upon the unity and colléctive effort of 
many nations. 

These are four of the capabilities you 
should cultivate as you broaden your knowl 
edge and increase your professional stature, 

Underlying all of these must be the strong 
foundation of sound principles. You must 
serve with honor in every kind of circum. 
stance. To serve you must possess certain 
fundamental beliefs, a belief in God, a belief 
in the inherent dignity of man, a belief in 
your country, in your Navy and your ship- 
mates, and finally a firm beljef in yourself as 
a@ man. 

Summed up in one word—this is faith: 

The challenges which lie before you, the 
demands that will be made upon you, will 
tax you to the utmost at times, and some- 
times will extract from you more than you 
believe you are capable of giving. 

When your last ounce of energy seems 
spent, when the last vestige of your strength 
seems to be gone, when the future looks 
utterly barren, the ultimate wellspring of 
your reserve will lie in your basic faith. 

If you lose this you will have lost all. if 
you retain this you retain all. 

For it is in this faith that you will have 


the inner strength to endure no matter what 


the odds. 
May God bless you all, and may good for- 
tune be yours in all your endeavors. 





New Look at United States Policy Urged 
After Nixon Trip 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I coll- 
mend to the attention of our 


the following article by Roscoe Drum = 


mond as it appeared in the New 20 
Herald Tribune of May 19, 1958: 
New Loox at UNntrep Srares Poticy Us@ 
Arren Nixon Trip 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 






WASHINGTON. —The urgent lessons. io : 


Vice President Nrxon’s Latin- “be 
could be fritted away by focusing om 
wrong things. - 

A hard, new look at the whole 
United States policy toward Latin 
is the logical first fruit-of what Mr 
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faced in his 18-day visit to 8 of the Re- 
Pu ne lessons will be lost if we yield 
to the temptation to blame it all on the 
Communists. rs 

They will be lost if we allow anti-Amer- 
icanism in Latin America to foster anti- 
Latin Americanism in the United States. 
That will solve nothing. 

They will be lost if the politicans react 
to any of these events in terms of whether 
they are pro-NIxon or anti-Nrxon. Let’s 
not throw away the lessons from these in- 
cidents by idle speculation over whether 
they will help—or hurt—Mr. Nrxon in 1960. 

These lessons can also be lost if we waste 
much time arguing over whether it was wise 
or unwise for the Vice President to have 
made the trip. I suspect that our intelli- 
gence wasn’t adequate, but it is hard to 
predict events of this kind and you can 
hardly expect that the Latin American gov- 
ernments would do other than assure the 
United States that they could fully protect 
the Vice President. 

Fortunately Mr. Nrxon is showing a bal- 
anced reaction to his harrowing trial. He 
believes that it was a good thing he went 
because it revealed conditions at a danger 
point before they reached a catastrophe 

int. 

" am not suggesting that it is any credit 
to the Eisenhower administration to have 
to learn the true state of affairs in Latin 
America by subjecting the Vice President 
to such an ordeal. But it is better to have 
had this ordeal than not to have the knowl- 
edge which came_from it. 

The Latin Americans are perfectly right 
in feeling that the United States tends to 
take them for granted, that our attention is 
usually focused elsewhere, that United States 
aid to all Latin America is in terms of pen- 
nies while United States aid to Yugoslavia 
alone during the last 10 years reached a 
billion dollars. 

Obviously the United States can’t solve 
the economic problems of all these 21 coun- 
tries nor can we install democratic govern- 
ments without interfering in their internal 
affairs. It can be fairly argued that every- 
thing we have been doing in Europe and in 
Asia is designed to protect the whole West- 
ern Hemisphere, Latin America included, 
not just the United States. But there are 
underdeveloped nations in South America 
as well as in southeast Asia and we ought 
to be able to demonstrate our close and 
continuing concern for their welfare. 

It is easy to understand how the explosive 
distractions of the cold war have tended to 
keep the gaze of President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Dulles elsewhere than on Latin 
America. But they did have warning. It 
came 5 years ago when there was time to do 
the things which could have averted what has 
now come about. It came from a very re- 
spected source—Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, the 
President's brother. ; 

a years ago Dr. Eisenhower spent 5 weeks 
ane Latin America and when he returned 
vo aap a series of policy recommenda- 

n the field of trade, aid, stockpiling, 
and expanded cultural exchange—with which 
everybody agreed and nobody did much 
about. 

It will be found, I think, that Mr. Nrxon’s 
— in 1958 for improving Latin-Amer- 
os will parallel what Milton Eisen- 
recto urged in 1953. What was right in 1953 
— ly urgent today. In Mr. Nrxon’s 

only a little this side of too late. 


P. 8, Everybody is askin 
g why State De- 
—n oe didn’t warn Mr. Nrxon what 

Store for him. Perha th 

ome have time because Wiad ee yan 
se of them—too busy carrying out the new 
er aaa to write memoranda of 
every versation with a newspaperman. 
What a monumental waste of tes. Are 


0 quiet that the Department of State 
has to go in for leaf-raking? 
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More About Bread 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


q OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, This 
office is swamped with letters about 
homemade bread. Most inquire, “Where 
can we get this unbleached flour? 
Where can we get this bread?” 

I have the following communication 
from the Angelbread Foundation of Las 
Vegas, Nev.: 

Representative UsHER L. BurpIick, 
State of North Dakota, United States 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BurpicK: Your 
statement calling on American housewives 
to make their own bread which appeared on 
United Press International wire today was 
most interesting, and I must say I wel- 
comed the statement because I agree with 
you nearly 100 percent. 

However, you will shortly receive four 
loaves of a homemade bread manufactured 
by a commercial plant. This bread will 
come to you from Minneapolis where it is 
now being made, and the enclosed folder 
will tell you the full story of the most Ge- 
licious piece of bread you have ever tasted 
in your life. 

We hope to build hospitals throughout 
the country from the sale of Angelita’s 
Bread, and perhaps the bread will help sup- 
port you in your new campaign against 
pastelike, store-bought breads. 

Incidentally, the bread has just been in- 
troduced into Fargo, N. Dak., and during this 
present week we have baked 8,000 loaves in 
the Holsum bakery plant there. Which only 
proves that your constituents have good 
taste for a real homemade bread. 

Sincerely, 
AL FREEMAN. 


In addition to this letter, this concern 
sends the following pamphlet: 

NuN’s HOMEMADE BREAD MAy BE MIRACLE 

To Buttp New HOsPITALS 
(By Hubbard Keavy) 

HENDERSON, Nev.—Amid plenty, Al Freeman 
Was literally starving. He couldn’t retain a 
bite of food in the Rose de Lima Hospital, 
here in an oxygen tent to clear up an ail- 
ment in his lung dating back to his combat 
service in Italy in World War II. 

Then a nun fed him a piece of buttered 
and toasted bread. 

Freeman lived on this bread for 5 days, 
saying with the gratitude of a man freed 
from great hunger, “This must have been 
made by an angel.” 

And when he later went into the kitchen 
at the hospital to see who made the delicious, 
unusual bread, he found the baker to be a 
hard-working nun named, either by Provi- 
dence or coincidence, Sister Angelita. 

He missed the wonderful-tasting bread 
when he got home and often went back to 
the hospital to get a loaf. The Sisters of 
St. Dominic couldn’t sejl the bread, but 
Freeman, like many other ex-patients who 
had tasted the bread while they were ill, 
left a generous donation at the little chapel. 
Freeman, a publicist, represents the Sands 
Hotel in nearby Las Vegas and had been 
trying for a year to raise funds for the badly 
needed extra beds at Rose de Lima. 

He thought up the idea of putting the 
bread on the commercial market with a 
royalty contribution going to build up Rose 
de Lima Hospital and then to build other 
hospitals all over the country. The bread 
seemed unusually good to him—but to 
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make sure, Freeman sent hundreds of 
loaves out to people all over the country 
asking for their frank opinion. 

When the sampling was done, Freeman 
knew he had something special in the way 
of bread. People wrote that they had never 
tasted bread so delicious in all their lives, 
that it was even better than their own 
homemade bread. 

The recipe used by Sister Angelita was 
100 years old, first used by her grandmother 
in her native Germany. The trick was to 
get a commercial baker to make the bread 
as good as Sister Angelita. 

The Sands Hotel got behind the project, 
with its president, Jack Entratter personally 
heading the work, and finally 700 loaves 
were produced commercially at a cost of $20 
each. And Freeman knew he had started 
something when, during the first week the 
bread was on sale in Las Vegas, 5,000 loaves 
were snapped up. As 3 cents a loaf royalty, 
that meant $150 for Rose de Lima. 

Entratter set up a charitable Angelita 
Bread Foundation, with a trustee board com- 
posed of a Lutheran, a Mormon, a Catholic, 
a Protestant, and a Jew. The goal—to mar- 
ket the bread nationally, to build Rose de 
Lima Hospital, then to build hospitals 
wherever needed. The Foundation is mak- 
ing contracts with quality bakers in most 
large cities—they get the recipe, the secret 
of mixing and the trademark “Angelita’s 
Bread” for one simple thing—an agreement 
to contribute a royalty on each loaf to the 
Angelita Bread Foundation to build hospi- 
tals. 

Sister Felicia, administrator of the Rose 
de Lima Hospital, prays daily for the suc- 
cess of the project. Last year, her small, 
overworked staff took care of 3,000 pa- 
tients—48 percent of whom were Lutheran, 
Protestant, Baptist, and Methodist; 22 per- 
cent of whom were Jewish; and 30 percent 
of whom were Catholic—all the Sisters were 
concerned with was the fact that they were 
all ill and needed care. 

Soon Angelita’s bread will be out on the 
market. Soon, with the help of God, Sister 
Felicia will have her badly meeded extra 
beds, and communities all over America will 
have other badly needed hospitals. 

“Do you suppose,” Freeman asked Sister 
Felicia, “that after we get started with the 
hospitals that the Angelita Foundation 
might have a little left over to help us build 
a synagogue in Las Vegas?” 

Sister Felicia topped Freeman’s little jest, 
“Why certainly, Al—do you suppose you 
might call it St. Dominic’s Synagogue?” 


Small mills all over the country can 
turn out unbleached flour, and one large 
mill in North Dakota, the State Mill and 
Elevator, Grand Forks, N. Dak., can sup- 
ply this flour and no doubt hundreds of 
small mills throughout the country can 
supply it. 

I was afraid this bread would not be 
produced in quantities because house- 
wives were too busy to bake, but this 
pamphlet shows the way out. Let the 
bakers bake the bread in quantities from 
unbleached flour and under a formula 
exactly like the homemade bread proc- 
ess. That would supply what I feared 
that housewives would not. find time to 
make. It looks as though we were going 
to get somewhere on homemade bread. 

One other caution—good bread cannot 
be made from doctored water. Fluoride 
in water used in bread poisons the bread. 
Buy your bread where good pure natural 
water is used. If the water will kill a 
goldfish don’t use it. Natural water has 
fluoride in it, but nature has buffeted it 
with other ingredients so as to make na- 
ture’s water safe to drink and to cook 
with. : 
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“Who? Me? An Anticapitalist?” 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the products of the chemical in- 
dustry are used by almost every other 
industry in the American economy. The 
census definition of the chemical indus- 
try includes not only those items which 
members of the industry themselves re- 
gard as chemicals, but many other prod- 
ucts, including fertilizers, dried blood, 
phosphate rock, herbs, leaves, roots, pig- 
ments, soap, and toilet preparations. 
None of these products is known in the 
chemical industry as a chemical. 

Members of the industry who have 
been concerned with the trade-agree- 
ments program have not asked for tariff 
protection on the bulk of their products. 
They are concerned with maintaining a 
reasonable level of protection, primarily 
for those chemicals known to chemists 
as aromatic synthetic organie chemicals. 

Some of the problems, not only of the 
chemical industry, but also of other 
American industries, were developed by 


Edgar M. Queeny, chairman of the 
board, Monsanto Chemical Co. in a 
paper entitled, “Who? Me? An Anti- 


capitalist?” I found his analysis so 
stimulating that I am including excerpts 
in the Recorp as an extension of my re- 
marks. 


The excerpts follows: 

Unfortunately, a debasing characteristic 
of contemporary life is the emergence of 
new tradesmen—the ghostwriters, dealers 
in rhetoric, aphorisms and semantics, who 
string words for men prominent in govern- 
ment or commerce to count off before con- 
gressional committees or other audiences. 

- . of * s 


Therefore, when I exponse the fallicies in 
arguments made by prominent men I do 
not accuse them of malicious intent or bad 
faith—nor do I accuse most of their ghost- 
writers of such; the latter merely try to fill 
an order with euphemisms which make as 
many headlines as a specific allotment of 
radio or television time permits. In a world 
of complicated subjects they cannot be 
familiar with the intricacies of each; hence 
they are uninformed or misinformed fre- 
quently regarding an assigned subject. 
Some are experts with words only; the ideas 
and statistics they employ come from others. 

* = + oF e 


Note some of the untruths which Adlai 
Stevenson read before television cameras at 
the aforementioned supercolossal. After 
chiding officers of the chemical industry who 
are attempting to preserve the investments 
of its stockholders and jobs of employees, he 
read: “The annual sales of only one of its 
units is double the size of Japan’s total ex- 
ports.” Now the du Pont Co. is the indus- 
try’s largest unit. Its 1957 sales were less 
than $2 billion, a large part of which were 
not chemicals but textile fibers, paints and 
explosives. Japan’s exports were almost $3 
billion. 

* * ov - 2 

During the afternoon preceding the tele- 
vision show, its public relations staff re- 
leased to the press a speech which Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, Hon. Sam 
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cated equipment reflect the differentials in 


RaYBURN, was supposed to read that evening. 
Referring to officers of the chemical indus- 
try, the release contained this paragraph: 
“These men, rich and powerful beyond the 
dimensions of their predecessors, are alleg- 
edly capitalists. But their behavior is that 
of anticapitalists. Hence they are poten- 
tially more dangerous to us than Commu- 
nists among us, because while we can stop 
the Communists as enemies of our system 
the anticapitalists, rich and respectable, 
have society’s unwitting sanction and un- 
knowing support.” 

Raysurn did not even attend the meet- 
ing. His “speech” was read by Representa- 
tive FranK IKxarp who, perhaps knowing 
RAaYBURN would not approve such language, 
omitted it. The press was not so informed, 
however, so when I read the blast my nat- 
ural reaction was: Who? Me? An anti- 
capitalist? Potentially more dangerous than 
a Communist? As kids say, “I was all shook 
vp.” Anticapitalist means probably one who 
opposes free enterprise; a member of the 
Communist Party advocates overthrow of 
the Government by violence—charges too 
fatuous to merit renunciation. 

But what is serious is the implication that 
the Speaker of the United States House of 
Representatives was supposed to smear 
American citizens who exercised the right 
of petition guaranteed them by article I of 
our Constitution’s Bill of Rights—a right 
having its antecedent in the 1689 British 
Right of Petition, and expressed in our own 
Declaration of Independence as the right of 
individuals to “representation in the legis- 
lature, a right inestimable to them and for- 
midable to tyrants only.” 

- * es * * 


Now the chemical industry is large. It 
has grown rapidly. It has been prosperous. 
Hence its tariff position is easily misunder- 
stood and misinterpreted. It is a complex 
industry too—a large part is devoted to the 
production of heavy chemicals such as fer- 
tilizers, ammonium nitrate, etc. These 
products enter duty free; the industry re- 
quires no duty; it asks none. In many loca- 
tions electric power is cheaper here than 
overseas. Many chemicals, such as phos- 
phorus, use large quantities of electric 
power in their production. Americans costs 
of such products are frequently lower than 
foreign. Again, no tariffs are required; nor 
are they sought. 

But another large and extremely strategic 
section of the industry is composed of what 
chemists call aromatic synthetic organic 
chemicals—most of which are made from 
benzol and naphthalene, which are usually 
cheaper abroad. There are thousands of 
synthetic organics, many of Complicated 
structures, which sell not by the ton but by 
the pound—up to dollars a pound—their 
prices reflecting the costs of capital and 
labor and skill necessary for their production. 
And these products are vital to the United 
States. Without them current standards in 
the rubber, textile, paint, plastic and many 
other essential industries are impossible— 
without them current yields in agriculture 
could not be maintained, modern pharma- 
ceuticals could not be produced. Without 
them we would have lost World War II. 

But few of such synthetic organics are 
made in volumes sufficient to justify the 
substantial outlays for engineering and fixed 
capital required by automated plants; there- 
fore the number of people required in their 
production here is comparable with those 
required abroad. As is well known, Ameri- 
can wage standards are more than three 
times those of Germany, this section of the 
industry’s chief competitor. 

American scientists who create these prod- 
ucts and supervise their production are paid 
several times the salaries received by their 
German counterparts. American buildings 
and complicated organic chemical plants 


requiring individually designed and fabri- 
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the earnings of engineers and construction 
labor here. and in Germany. Next to 
Britain’s rate of 524%, percent, American 
corporate income taxes are the highest in 
the world. 

Hence, in order to compensate for higher 
costs and higher taxes and leave a compar. 
able net return on investment, American 
prices for these products necessarily must be 
higher than the Germany. 

* . * a e 

Allow me to revert to very important con. 
siderations surrounding an extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act. It was urged origin. 
ally in 1934 as a measure to counter the 
great depression. Now it has imported 
forces which are helping to create another, 
Under the shibboleth of “Trade, Not Aid” 
Congress has repeatedly granted extensions 
to help allies earn dollars. It has granted 
extensions to encourage imports of martiu- 
factures which were supposed to aid exports 
of agricultural products. Again the clock 
failed to strike as American prices for wheat, 
cotton and rice were kept higher than world 
prices by our agriculture program. Seventy 
percent of our agricultural exports are still 
subsidized in one way or another. 

Now another 5-year extension is requested, 
together with authority to cut tariffs a fur- 
ther 25 percent for other reasons—that is, 
because foreign trade, per se, is a good 
thing; because international interpedend- 
ence is preferable to national independence; 
because more foreign trade, per se, will halt 
communism’s advances. 

Listen to some of the arguments recently 
made by an Assistant Secretary of the De- 
partment of Commerce, and the relevant 
facts: 

“In Brazil, as a result of decline in coffee 
exports, pressure is being exerted for a recog- 
nition of the U. S. S. R. and legalizing the 
Communist Party as an alternate trading 
partner.” 

The United States levies no duties on 
coffee. - 

Furthermore, why should Brazil not recog- 
nize Russia? The United States has recog- 
nized Russia for more than two decades and, 
for a long time, played “footsie” with her. 

“Egypt, as a result of disruption of its trade 
to the West, has executed a contract with the 
U. Ss. 5S. R.” 

Egypt has almost nothing to sell us but 
cotton, which we have in abundance. Egypt 
would not have sold us cotton anyway be- 
cause during the period referred to by the 
Secretary its assets in the United States were 
frozen by the Secretary’s own administra- 
tion. 

“In the new country of Ghana the Soviets 
have gained inroads with an offer to buy the 
entire cocoa crop in exchange for Russian 

” 


Again, the United States levies no dutyon 
cocoa. 

“The Soviets have delivered $90 million 
worth of steel mill machinery to India,” he 
read, “and there are no Soviet strings a+ 
tached.” 

Our tariffs can have no éffect on Soviet 
gifts to India. Purthermore, we have'already 
given India much more than has Russié. 
Again this is an entirely unrelated subject. 


“And so it goes all over the world,” he 
beamed, “Even the small but 5 
country of Iceland has been the victim of 
Soviet intrigue and economic skill. When 
fishing lobbies forced the British Parliament 
to erect tariff walls for the protection of i 
fishing industry, the Soviets moved in. 
sia immediately agreed to purchase the Ice 
landic fish for automobiles and : 
products.” Now to borrow from Time, this 
naughty lobby was composed of British 
“termites.” The case is not pertinent to ou 
Trade Agreements Act nor to a 
tariffs. Unwittingly, however, it illustrate 
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that our principal ally in the cold war justi- 
fiably protects her own industries while 
pringing all the influence she can to bear 
that the United States does not follow her 
own example. 

‘* * * * a 

The Assistant Secretary then read: “Cer- 
tainly it is no news to you that 4% million 
Americans hold jobs producing goods for ex- 

rt. This means that foreign trade creates 
a job for 1 out of every 14 workers in the 
United States. There are approximately 
100,000 of our people employed in industries 
which claim to have been injured by our 
tariff policies, and of that number only a 
relatively small percentage has been actually 
affected.” 

This is palpably false, as the shelves of 
almost any retailer testify. Our textile mills 
alone employ 945,000 people. They claim 
injury. And 4.5 million Americans just do 
not hold jobs producing goods for export. 

When Secretary of Commerce Weeks used 
this 4.5 million illusion before a job-con- 
scious congressional committee he stated, 
“Foreign trade provides this livelihood for 
at least 412 million American workers, or 
about 7 percent of our. labor force. This 
figure includes those engaged directly in pro- 
duction or service for export or in the dis- 
tribution of imports or in the first factory 
processing of imported materials.” 

Presumably the same number of people 
would be engaged in distributing, say, shirts, 
whether the shirts wére made in Brooklyn 
or Tokyo. Furthermore, included in his 
interpretation are, for instance, people en- 
gaged in roasting, packing, transporting cof- 
fee, the copymen and broadcasters who ad- 
vertise it, and the supermarket employees 
who sell it. I’m sure that the familiar sights 
upon our streets during bygone years—the 
pushcart vendors who, with pet monkeys 
perched on shoulders, sought buyers for ba- 
nanas—would have been surprised to learn 
that they were engaged in foreign trade, 


o > ” * * 


The ghost also included misleading half- 
truths for the Secretary to read before the 
Committee—for instance: “Exclusive of reve- 
hue duties, however, the average British 
tariff rate has been reduced from 4 percent 
in fiscal 1938 to 2 percent in 1956.” Now, 
ignoring the obvious fact that revenue duties 
may also be protective duties, let us. dwell 
on matters which further refute the impli- 
cations of this statement. Prewar, manu- 
factures were imported into Britain rela- 
tively freely. But postwar, and during 1956, 
many products were subject to license, espe- 
cially from the U. S. A. Further, they are 
often subject to quota. The quotas for some 
Products permit the importation of little 
more than samples—for instance, the an- 
nual quota of motorcycles permitted from 
the United States is 50; automobiles from 
both United States and Canada, a single 
country dealer’s sales, 650. One of our 
largest manufacturers of home appliances 
ated an annual import quota of 1 

washer, 35 electric ran 
itGrens ges, 19 washers 

Britain also levies tariffs on products made 
by her so-called key industries, including 
83% percent on organic chemicals. During 
Periods of domestic shortages of these prod- 
tee when her industry cannot supply her 
hternal demand, consumers may apply to 

tain’s Board of Trade for licenses to im- 
Port. Imports under surh lecenses enter 
duty free. However, when her domestic ca- 
Pacity is increased and is in balance with 
— domestic demand, such licenses are no 
Onger granted. 
aoe badly misled Secretary also read, “Let 
hy aa for example, at our chemical trade. 
a We exported about $900 million worth 

emicals and allied products and im- 


Some $450 million worth. Our ex- . 


Ports of chemicals have risen steadily, and 
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by 1957 totaled $1.5 billion.” Like Steven- 
son’s statement, this is untrue. Such ex~ 
ports relate to chemicals and allied products, 
the Department of Commerce’s basket clas- 
sification which includes fertilizer materals 
such as dried blood and phosphate rock, 
coke oven byproducts, pharmaceutical prep- 
arations, herbs, leaves, roots, pigments, 
paints, varnishes, soap, toilet preparations, 
turpentine, gums and other naval stores. 
None of these products is known in the in- 
dustry as a chemical. None is a synthetic 
organic chemical. Eliminating these non- 
chemical products, 1957 exports of real 
chemicals were $840 million, most of which 
were industrial chemicals, explosives, plas- 
tics and specialty products. 

Trade is usually considered to be com- 
merce between merchants or manufacturers 
who, after bargaining to obtain the best 
value, exchange goods for money. * * * Such 
international payments are augmented in 
both directions by tourist expenditures, pri- 
vate remittances, investments, the take- 
home pay of immigrant workers, payments 
for freight, insurance and, in America’s case, 
heavy expenditures in foreign countries for 
offshore purchases of military and other 
equipment and expenditures by our service- 
men and our Military Establishments locat- 
ed abroad. Ail these transactions cause 
money to flow from one nation to another, 
forming, together with trade, a large part of 
the international balance of payments, a 
subject to which I shall return. 

All these transactions excepting the ex- 
port-import accounts, however, are ignored 
by the administration’s propaganda for an 
extension of the Trade Agreements Act and 
power to cut tariffs 25 percent. Congress 
and the public have been told repeatedly 
that in 1957, exclusive of military transfers. 
United States exports totaled $19.5 billion, 
its imports $13 billion. Our imports as re- 
ported fit the classic interpretation of im- 
ports; almost all were bargained for by indi- 
viduals, then bought and paid for. But our 
exports do not stand this test. 

The early part of 1957 included a period of 
world shortage of oil occasioned by the clos- 
ing of the Suez Canal. Our normal excess of 
oil imports was reversed; large quantities of 
American oil and gasoline were exported to 
swell the 1957 total. And during that year 
$1.9 billion of our surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts such as wheat, corn, and rice were 
shipped abroad by our Government without 
dollar payments. Inconvertible currencies 
of the recipient nations such as India, Paki- 
stan, and Mexico were accepted and em- 
ployed in those nations for aid programs, or 
given to the governments to reduce their 
national debt. Nevertheless the value of 
these shipments was included in the ex- 
ports. Furthermore our Government sup- 
plies many nations such as Korea and Viet- 
nam with so-called defense support. Sup- 
plies shipped under these programs are in- 
cluded in exports, also. During fiscal 1957 
more than $1.1 billion was spent for defense 
support. Furthermore, all supplies shipped 
to foreign nations under various economic- 
aid programs are included in the $19.5 billion 
of exports dwelled upon by administration 
speakers. 

And the department does not take into 
its official import account the uranium ore 
imported, reasoning that the information is 
secret. Yet the Atomic Energy Commission 
published that uranium imports were over 
$191 million in 1957. Now all factors cited 
are reflected finally in various international 
balance of payments accounts and wind up 
in the gold and dollar holdings of the world’s 
nations. 

Despite the drain caused by Suez, foreign 
nations’ holdings of gold and ‘liquid dollar 
balances decreased only $300 million during 
1957—quite a contrast with the $6.5 billion 
gap indicated by the export-import ac- 
count—and I might note that foreign gold 
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and dollar holdings increased $940 million 
during the first quarter of 1958. 

And in 1956 foreign nations increased 
their gold.and dollar balances by $2 billion, 
$1 billion arising through their various 
transactions with United States alone. Their 
1957 holdings were $28.551 billion, more than 
double the $13.825 billion they held in pre- 
war 1938—and if one includes the holdings 
of international institutions such as the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and the Euro- 
pean Payments Union, which did not. exist 
prewar, foreign holdings at the end of 1957 
amounted to $31.209 billion. Nor does the 
figure include private holdings. Neither 
France, Germany, or Italy, for instance, pro- 
hibits individuals from owning gold. They 
hoard much of it; for France alone, esti- 
mates of such gold hoarding exceeds $3 
billion. 

During the same period American gold 
hoardings decreased slightly from $21.995 
billion which we held in prewar 1940, to but 
$21.873 billion in May 1958 which, however, 
is a substantial decline from our postwar 
high of the $24.600 billion held in August 
1949. 

Even the vast sums invested abroad by 
American business and other private inter- 
ests do not account for the increase in for- 
eign gold and dollar holdings. The total of all 
American private investments abroad is al- 
most matched by foreign investments here— 
the respective amounts being $33 billion and 
$31.6 billion. 

* « - = * 

The only so-called free nations capable of 
sending us any significant amount of manu- 
factures are Japan and those of Western 
Europe. Yet our favorable balance of pay- 
ments with Western Europe in 1957 was only 
$40 million, despite Suez. In 1956 we had a 
deficit with the area of $682 million; in 1955 
a deficit of $846 million. 

Our favorable balances have been with the 
rest of the world—especially Canada, Latin 
America, and Japan. 

Excepting Japan, further reductions in 
tariffs would not increase imports of manu- 
factures from the areas where we have had 
these favorable balances. Only greater pros- 
perity at home—more people employed with 
rising living standards—can increase our 
consumption of coffee, tea, sugar, wool, iron 
ore, metals, bauxite, and other raw materials 
which the deficit areas send us. 

Now the white light of statistics proves 
that so long as tourism remains a favorite 
American recreation, so long as the cold war 
requires American bases abroad, and so long 
as even a modicum of foreign economic aid 
continues, we shall not have a favorable 
balance of payments in the foreseeable fu- 
ture, and foreign nations will continue to 
increase in wealth and prosperity at least as 
rapidly as United States, even though no 
further reductions are made in our tariffs. 

* os * * 7. 


A worldwide leveling process is in progress. 
Within our borders steeply graduated in- 
come taxes are reducing the differentials be- 
tween rich and poor; our so-called middle 
class is becoming constantly a larger part of 
the whole population by accretions from 
both. Leveling goes on in our schools, too. 
Brilliant pupils no longer skip classes; they 
advance usually at a pace gaged by the 
average intelligence of others. 

By misuse and unpleasant connotations, 
the word socialism has become a bad word, 
also. For proper appraisal, it should be 
examined within its pure contexts, free from 
inherited prejudices. In its pure sense so- 
cialism strives for economic, social, and po- 
litical equality for all human beings. Level- 
ing processes are designed to lead to this 
goal. 

This leveling has been in progress inter- 
nationally too. Empires have disappeared; 
former colonies have become sovereign na- 
tions. And in United Nations each member 
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has but one vote in its General Assembly— 
Great Britain and Ghana alike. Each mem- 
ber of GATT has but one vote; United 
States, Luxembourg, and Czechoslovakia 
have equal voices. The same is true of the 
proposed Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion. Foreign economic aid, designed to 
raise living standards in other nations at the 
expense of our own, is another manifesta- 
tion of leveling; domestic taxes which pay 
for such aid reduce every individual's 
spendable domestic income. 

The people and their intellectual prede- 
cessors who conceived and established these 
bodies and practices believe in leveling on a 
global scale and, through other mouths, 
clamor for reductions in America’s tariffs 
so that the production of other nations may 
share in our consumption. 

By opening the gates of America’s markets 
wide for the products of countries with rel- 
atively low wages and low standards, these 
men know that the ultimate result will be 
leveling of the costs in all nations—which 
necessarily implies leveling of wages, of liv- 
ing standards in all nations. There are no 
techniques. exclusive to United States. 
There is no genius exclusive to Americans 
as most of us descended from immigrants 
from foreign nations. Within our confines, 
however, standards of living have been cre- 
ated unmatched by any other. Some think 
it desirable to low ours in order to achieve 
the Socialists’ objective of raising those of 
foreigners. From each according to his 


abilities, applied internationally, may be 
desirable; it may be inevitable; but intel- 
lectual honesty requires that the American 
people be told of the goal, of the course 
and of its natural result. But this is clev- 
erly avoided by those who write the sly 


words for prominent mouths to speak. 





Shasta Lake Recreation: Byproduct of 
Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, among the 
byproducts of the reclamation program 
are the wonderful recreational facilities 
made available to the public on the lakes 
behind the great dams built by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. Shasta Lake is 
one of these, and I was glad to note the 
article in the May 13 issue of the Sacra- 
mento Union by Bob Reedy entitled 
“Lake Shasta Is Greatest.” In his ar- 
ticle Mr. Reedy describes the wonderful 
boating and fishing, as well as the other 
recreational facilities such as camping 
and water skiing, made available to the 
people of California. Literally thou- 
sands of people use these manmade 
bodies of water for recreation every 
weekend. This is a value which reclama- 
tion provides that has never been calcu- 
lated in dollars and cents. The article 
follows: 

LaKE SHasta Is GREATEST 
(By Bob Reedy) 

Shasta Lake is without a doubt the finest 
boating lake in northern California. The 
28,000 acres of this manmade lake encom- 
passes the mouths of three of the finest fish- 
ing streams in California, the Sacramento; 
the Pit and McCloud Rivers. In addition to 
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recommended by the Commissioners. The 


these three major arms, there are literally 
hundreds of smaller inlets, coves, bays, and 
canyons. The shore line is 365 miles long 
and would require weeks of cruising to ex- 
plore it thoroughly. Water skiing is ideal 


. on Shasta. Even now, the water temperature 


is 70 degrees in the main body of the lake and 
it will go higher. It is the one lake in the 
State where it is possible to water ski and 
be reasonably alone. 

Cruising the lake and camping out at one 
of the several campgrounds that can only 
be reached by boat, is a very popular activity 
on Shasta. Those boaters that: have spent 
a night or a week on a camping-boating 
outing say it’s an enjoyable experience long 
to be remembered and generally the boaters 
have started their plans for a second trip 
before the first one is over. 

There are numerous launching ramps and 
dockage facilities around the lake. Several 
of the ramps are free and the charge for 
the use of the others is nominal. During 
the summer, use of the facilities is quite 
heavy and it’s advisable to arrive during the 
week, rather than on a weekend. 

Fishing on Shasta, like all lakes, has its 
ups and downs. However, with blac bass, 
trout, perch, kokanee salmon, and kamloops 
to try for, there is almost always something 
that is hot somewhere on the lake. 

From Sacramento, it takes about 5 hours 
to drive (trailering your boat) up there and 
be on the water. For a boating trip long 
to be remembered plan on at least one trip 
north this summer. Whether it’s for camp- 
ing, waterskiing, fishing, or just boating, 
you'll surely enjoy Lake Shasta. 





Unfair to Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial entitled “Unfair to 
Hospitals,” appearing in the Washing- 
ton Star of June 4, 1958, and a column 
relating to the same subject matter 
written by Charles G. Brooks, and ap- 
pearing in the same issue of the Wash- 
ington Star. 

Congressman Rasavut, of Michigan, 
and the members of his subcommittee 
have been cooperative in the past to the 
justifiable petition of the hospitals of 
the District in the rendering of the 
hospital and medical services connected 
therewith to those receiving indigent 
care, and in a manner highly commend- 
able. The hospitals are entitled to at 
least the amount they request. I hope 
the subcommittee, as in the past, will 
continue to recognize in this field the 
problem of the District hospitals, and 
in making the appropriations relating 
thereto, grant the request the hospitals, 
through their spokesmen, have submit- 
ted to the subcommittee. 

The editorial and article follow: 
[From the Washington Evening Star of 
June 4, 1958] 

UNFAIR TO HOSPITALS 

Hospitalization cost figures cited to a 
House Appropriations Subcommittee by the 
Washington Hospital Council show clearly 
the inadequacy of the rate for indigent care 
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council disclosed that the average cost to pri. 
vate hospitals of granting free care to 
tients unable to pay has now reached $28 a 
day. Yet the hospitals participating in the 
indigent program are being paid only $18 a 
day by the District. And the Commissioners 
have suggested a daily rate of only $18.65 for 
the next fiscal year, 

The private hospitals are not asking for 
full reimbursement of their costs in treating 
indigent patients, however. They have 
agreed to accept $19.99 a day—which is the 
cost of care at the District General Hospital, 
Rev. Thomas J. O'Donnell, regent of George- 
town University Medical School, told the 
subcommittee it is unrealistic to pay pri. 
vate hospitals less than the cost of hospital. 
izing indigents at the municipal institution, 
We agree. 





ConcrEss GETS HOSPITAL PLEA ON INDIGENTS 
(By Charles G. Brooks) 


Washington’s private hospitals and the 
District Medical Society yesterday appealed 
to Congress over the heads of the Commis. 
sioners for a sharp increase in payments for 
the care of indigents. 

Dr. William P. Herbst, chairman of the 
medical society’s advisory committee to the 
Health Department, called on Congress to 
raise the payments because “the lack of 
available financial resources is adversely af- 
fecting the people in Washington hospitals.” 


He testified at a public hearing before the ~ 


House Appropriations Subcommittee on the 
District budget. 

James Lemon, representing the Washing- 
ton Hospital Council, told the subcommittee, 
headed by Representative Rasaut, Democrat, 
of Michigan, that: 

“We of the contract hospitals are in a pree 
carious financial position because of our sup- 
port of the tax eligible indigent program and 
we need your help.” 


GEORGETOWN REPRESENTED 


The Reverend Edward B. Bunn, president _ 


of the Georgetown University Medical 
School, declared that “appropriations and re- 
imbursement rates must be more in line with 
existing and recognized needs and the pres- 
ent-day costs.” 

The Reverend Thomas J. O’Donnell, regent 
of the Georgetown school, added that it is 
unrealistic for the District to place indigents 
in private hospitals for less money than it 
costs in District General Hospital, the city’s 
municipal institution. 

Dr. Herbst pointed out that the Health 
Department for fiscal 1958 requested $1,721, 
248 for the medical-charities program, much 
of which is. used to reimburse the private 
hospitals for participation. The Commis- 
sioners cut this figure to $1,045,000. Con- 
gress raised it to $1,484,800. 

But, he said, because of the reduction from 
the amount requested, the money has been 
nearly used up, forcing many of the private 
hospitals to either slash their indigent-care 
programs-or suffer further losses. 


CITES SLASH 


Dr. Herbst recalled that for fiscal 1959 the 
Department, supported by the medical 80- 
ciety and the hospital council, asked for # 
medical charities budget of $1,797,800 but 
that the Commissioners cut the request 0 
$1,692,800. : 

Mr. Lemon pointed out that the Commis- 
sioners would raise the rate per inpa 
day from $18 to $18.65 as compared to the 
Health Department request of $19.99,- the 
cost per day at the District General Hospital. 
The average cost per inpatient day to pr! 
hospitals was cited at $28. 

He said Children’s Hospital alone lost 
$246,000 for the fiscal 1957 program, accords 
ing to auditors. et 

Father Bunn declared the “annual and 
historical shortage of funds is the only thing 
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we can be embarrassed about in the indigent- 
care program.” He termed it a shortage 
which “subjects us all to much criticism.” 

“This shortage of funds,“ he added, “be- 
comes more acute each year and might well 
force one or several of the voluntary hospi- 
tals to withdraw from the program for finan- 
cial reasons, thereby necessitating extensive 
capital expenditures on the part of the Dis- 
trict government. 

PROBLEMS RAISED 


“In spite of the humanitarian attitude of 
the voluntary hospitals, the fact remains that 
we are sustaining large financial losses in 
caring for the indigent sick at the present 
inadequate rates of reimbursement, and these 
losses pose problems in several directions.” 

These include, he said, the fact that hos- 
pitals must increase charges to private pa- 
tients in order to remain solvent and absorb 
these losses. But, he added, the charges have 
been increased to the “near maximum of the 
average nonindigent’s ability to pay.” A 
serious burden is being placed, in addition, on 
prepayment plans such as Group Hospitaliza- 
tion, Inc., as charges go up. 

Furthermore, he added, the present fiscal 
policy has an “unfortunate effect on medical 
education,” interrupting the program of con- 
tinuous care as funds are depleted. 





Mancel “Bidy” Talcott 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, on this 
Memorial Day it becomes more and more 
evident that the men of all the wars are 
leaving the ranks of the living to join 
their fallen comrades. It Seems that the 
Good Lord knows that their work is done 
and therefore calls them to their reward 
in increasing numbers. 

So it was not strange that during the 
past few months He reached out with a 
leveling hand of blessing t6 summon 
Mancel “Bidy” Talcott, the distinguished 
—, to join the legion of the 

This great leader of Legion fame was 
the one who throughout his life did more 
to advise, propose, organize, and direct 
the programs and legislation sponsored 
by the American Legion_in the Congress 
and State assemblies, laws for the bur- 
jal, care, and devotion to departed 
comrades. 

He formulated methods and proce- 

that resulted in the registration 
of the graves of veterans and the annual 
honoring of their special services to our 
Government. He sponsored before leg- 
islative bodies, legislation to give aid to 
the families of deceased veterans; that 
is, burial expenses and allowances, wel- 
fare of surviving widows and minor 
children, dependent adults, and parents, 
tification of graves by markers and 
cemetery regulations. 

Thus he spent a full life carefully 
Planning and spearheading new methods 
and causes to further this extensive 


We who stand by eannot realize the 
Uniformity of purpose that has resulted 
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from his prodigious work. We have 
only to see the mounting present-day 
figures that tell the story to measure 
our Nation’s obligation to this fine 
man. The present rolls of honor of our 
deceased veterans are increased each 
year to these tremendous figures: 
World War I, 94,280 yearly; World 
War II, 42,000 yearly; Korean, 30,000 
yearly. | 

We owe to him the perfection of sys- 
tematic procedures for the enrolling of 
the soldier dead—that each shall be 
known by name and number to the last 
day of man. His day is done, his work 
will still go on—he contributed so much 
to their memory that they may not have 
died in vain. We are proud of his every 
accomplishment in this life. His com- 
rades mourn his loss and pray that God 
will reward his great service to the many 
who could not be served by their loved 
ones. It is with a deep feeling of tran- 
quillity that his widow, Llew, knowing 
that the Nation extolls him in this noble 
work and that his comrades are waiting 
to give thanks to this great man. 

She can continue in her worthy work 
at the American Boys Camp, nursing the 
unwanted children and orphans that 
look with pleading eyes for a hug and 
word of encouragement. For 10 years 
both Bidy and Llew have supported, both 
financially -and promotionally this Le- 
gion project. ‘To these two, with sancti- 
fying grace permeating their every ac- 
tion—we, the men who served—salute. 

The American Legion magazine article 
of*the May 1956 issue written by the dis- 
tinguished staff writer, Robert B. Pitkin, 
in collaboration with Mancel “Bidy” Tal- 
cott is both informative on this subject 
and historical in the development of the 
program. The American Legion re- 
quested its inclusion in entirety, and as 
a further mark of esteem to his memory 
as included in a death resolution by the 
department of Illinois of the American 
Legion. 

The article and resolution follow: 
WHEN A VETERAN Dres—CaN You ANSWER 
THESE QUESTIONS? 

(By Robert B. Pitkin) 

1. Who may be buried in national ceme- 
teries? 

2. May a burial allowance be paid for the 
interment of a war veteran? 

3. Will the Government furnish a free 
grave marker for deceased veterans? 

4. What benefits may be furnished widows 
and minor children of deceased veterans? 

5. What improvement does the American 
Legion seek in various laws and regulations 
relating to the death of war veterans? 

6. What part should your American Legion 
post play in recording where veterans are 
buried in local cemeteries? 

7. What is the obligation of the American 
Legion on Memorial Day toward those who 
rest in heroes’ graves? 

8. When should flags placed on veterans’ 
graves on Memorial Day be removed? 

9. What national program has the Ameri- 
can Legion regarding deceased veterans, and 
how did it come about? 

A great deal of effort on the part of the 
American Legion, the Federal Government, 
and the several States has been devoted to 
the many different problems and duties that 
arise when a man or woman who has served 
the United States honorably in wartime dies. 

Regardless of the circumstances of death, 
both the American Legion and the Federal 
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Government have interested themselves in 
the following matters: 

1. The burial expenses. 

2. The welfare of surviving widows and 
minor children. And in certain circum- 
stances the welfare of dependent adult chil- 
dren and dependent: parents. 

3. Burial ceremonies befitting one who has 
rendered special service to his country in 
time of dire national peril. 

4. The identification of the graves of those 
who have served in war, and the annual 
honoring of the occupants of those graves. 

Following is a summary of some of the 
more common benefits and programs con- 
nected with the burial and memorializing of 
war veterans who have served honorably, 
and with the welfare of their dependents. 

Details omitted here for the sake of brevity 
may be had from any American Legion post. 
So may assistance in procuring benefits and 
help which a bereaved family may ‘be en- 
titled to receive. 

Burial allowances: In the case of honor- 
ably discharged war veterans who die after 
completing their military service, the United 
States Government will pay a burial allow- 
ance of up to $150. 

Allowance is payable directly to the under- 
taker, or to the person who actually bore the 
expense of the burial. It must be applied for 
within 2 years of the interment. 

Where remains are returned from overseas, 
a@ special casket and an American flag are fur- 
nished, and an allowance not to exceed $75 
is authorized for private burial. If the re- 
mains are interred in a national cemetery, all 
additional expenses are borne by the Gov- 
ernment and no additional allowance is 
made. 

Government markers: Free Government 
headstones of several types, all indicating the 
war service of the veteran, may be secured to 
mark the grave of a deceased war veteran. 

National cemeteries: Honorably discharged 
veterans of war service are eligible to be 
buried in national cemeteries if space is 
available. Under certain conditions, the wife 
and minor children of a war veteran who is, 
or will be, buried in a national cemetery may 
also be buried there. The opening and clos- 
ing of graves in national cemeteries is free, 
as is the headstone. Other expenses must be 
met privately, though the $150 burial allow- 
ance may apply toward private costs. There 
is no private expense in the burial of a body 
returned from an in-service death overseas 
in a national cemetery. 

Welfare of widows and children: Various 
benefits and services are available for the 
widows and children of deceased, honorably 
discharged war veterans. 

Monthly compensation is payable to un- 
remarried widows of veterans whose death is 
due to service-connected causes. Additional 
compensation is payable for each minor 
child, if the mother has remarried or is 
deceased, the minor children’s compensation 
is payable directly in their names. 

If an honorably discharged veteran's death 
is not due to service-connected causes, 
monthly pension payments may be made to 
unremarried widows or minor children under 
certain conditions. 

Widows of World War I veterans are 
eligible for non-service-connected pensions 
if.their annual income is $1,400 or less (no 
minor children) or $2,700 or less (with at 
least one minor child). 


Pensions are payable to the widows of 
World War II and Korean veterans who die 
of non-service-connected causes too, but un- 
der more stringent conditions. The income 
ceilings are the same for World War I wid- 
ows. In addition, the deceased veteran must 
have had some war-incurred disability, 
though it was not the cause of his death. 
This last qualification is a very complex one 
which can be explained by a qualified Amer- 
ican Legion service officer. 
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There are many forms of assistance for the 
education of the children of war veterans, 
a.longtime concern of the American Legion’s 
Child Welfare Commission. Now, many 
States give special assistance to complete 
the education of the orphans or half-orphans 
of veterans, and numerous scholarships are 
available. 

A lengthy list of the scholarships available 
to the children and descendants of American 
war veterans, for orphans and non-orphans, 
is published every year in the American Le- 
gion’s child welfare booklet entitled “Need a 
Lift?” 

Service life insurance, maintained by the 
veteran on a low premium basis, is another 
Government program for the welfare of the 
survivors of war veterans. 
~ Flags: Every county-seat postmaster in 
the United States has been furnished with 
a supply of regulation American flags which 
may be secured free on application for the 
burial of honorably discharged war veterans. 
The flag covers the coffin, is removed at inter- 
ment, folded, and delivered to the next of 
kin. 

Veterans’ organizations have obligated 
themselves to decorate the graves of war 
veterans with small American flags the day 
before Memorial Day. American Legion posts 
are self-obligated to see that this is done 
to the grave of every veteran of World War 
I, World War II, and Korea buried in non- 
Government cemeteries. 

Legion posts have the same obligation to 
honor with Memorial Day flags the graves of 
veterans of former wars in all cases where 
an organization of survivors or descendants 
of the veterans of such wars has not assumed 
that function. 

An official American Legion grave marker 
(not a headstone) with a place for holding 
a Memorial Day flag is supplied at small 
costs to posts for this purpose by the Na- 
tional Emblem Sales Division, American Le- 
gion National Headquarters, P. O. Box 1055, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

In national cemeteries, the Government 
decorates the graves with flags on Memorial 
Day. Rules prohibit any other decorations, 
such as wreaths, on graves in national ceme- 
teries. 

Memorial Day flags should be removed from 
private cemeteries by those who placed them 
there on the day following Memorial Day. 

Rites and memorial ceremonies: Many 
American Legion posts maintain full firing 
squads, available if desired by the bereaved 
family of a veteran. 

Many posts do not have full firing squads, 
but such service should be offered and where 
one post cannot take on the full obligation 
an association of posts should do so. 

Hundreds of posts are able to provide com- 
plete burial rites, with pallbearers, firing 
squad, color guard, bugler and chaplain. 

The American Legion often helps to ar- 
range for military rites to be performed by 
the Armed Forces of the United States at the 
burial of a war veteran, especially when the 
burial is in a national cemetery. In re- 
cent years military establishments have re- 
duced the availability of such services, plead- 
ing the need for economy. 

The fulfillment of complete Memorial Day 
and Post Everlasting ceremonies in local 
cemeteries and at post meetings is a sacred 
obligation of American Legion posts. These 
ceremonies are fully outlined in the Legion’s 
Manual of Ceremonies available at every 
post. 

Ir 


These many programs and benefits did 
not come about by accident, and behind 
many of them there is a national program 
of the American Legion, and a’‘single, con- 
nected story, growing out of the interest of 
one legionnaire in seeing that war veterans 
should not be forgotten when they are gone. 

Mancel B. Talcott, a Navy veteran of World 
War I and an early member of the American 


” 
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Legion, was the first adjutant of Homer 
Dahringer Post 281, in Waukegan, Ill. 

By 1921, Talcott was commander of his 
post. That year he went to an Elks conven- 
tion in Los Angeles, and on the train home 
he fell in with three Union veterans of the 
Civil War. 

Seeing Talcott’s American Legion pin, the 
three older vets urged Talcott not to let the 
American Legion make the same mistake the 
G. A. R. had made—not to lose track of the 
graves where World War I vets were buried. 

Impressed by these three voices of experi- 
ence, Talcott undertook what he thought 
would be the simple job of compiling a rec- 
ord of the graves of the World War I vets 
already buried in the Waukegan area. 

But the job was not so simple after all. 
It léd Talcott into a lifetime of work for 
the American Legion, to the creation of a 
national program of the American Legion. 
It led him to become the spokesman before 
State and National legislatures for the 
American Legion on behalf of deceased war 
veterans. 

Last year, National Commander Seaborn 
P. Collins personally honored Talcott at cere- 
monies in his home post marking Talcott’s 
25th year as chairman of the American Le- 
gion National Graves Registration and Me- 
morial Committee—a national committee 
created by the chain of circumstances that 
began with Talcott’s chat on a train with 
three G. A. R. vets in 1921. 

Talcott was 31 in 1921 when he single- 
handedly started inspecting graves in 35 
cemeteries in Lake County, Ill. Which 
of these graves were those of war veterans? 
Weekend after weekend, Talcott wandered 
through cemeteries, jotting down the names 
from gravestones. As commander of post 
281, Talcott appointed a post graves regis- 
tration committee to help him. This coem- 
mittee prepared a survey form sheet and 
went at the job systematically. It queried 
undertakers, searched newspaper records, 
checked with the Lake County Historical So- 
ciety. By 1923 it was clear that one post 
couldn’t do the job. Talcott interested the 
Lake County American Legion organization 
in the task, and an American Legion district 
graves registration program was set up to 
cover the county, with Talcott as district of- 
ficer. In the end it took the better part of 3 
years and the enlistment of every American 
Legion post in the county to put together a 
record of where war veterans were buried in 
Lake County, Ill. 

The county committee proved useful, and 
for a time it seemed adequate. It provided 
posts with forms for recording not only the 
o¢cupancy of older graves by veterans, but 
for reporting new burials of vetérans. Each 
post filled out and kept a copy, and another 
copy went into the county file. The infor- 
mation thus gained made both a central 
county record of graves to be suitably hon- 
ored on Memorial Day, and a central county 
reference to families in which widows and or- 
phans might need the counsel and help of 
Legion service officers. But the county or- 
ganization quickly proved to be inadequate. 
A department graves registration service 
then was set up in the Illinois State Legion 
headquarters at Bloomington. Forms were 
sent out by the department to all posts in 
Illinois, to record in a uniform way the 
burial of veterans anywhere in the State, 
with copies to be filed with the department 
headquarters. 

The program had the weaknesses of all 
volunteer programs—it worked as well or as 
poorly as the volunteer reporters in the dif- 
ferent posts worked. 

Talcott had been in the wholesale ice 
cream and candy business. He became post- 
master of Waukegan in 1922, a job he held 
until 1934, when he became mayor of Wau- 
Kegan (1934-42). In his spare time, his 
thoughts were largely taken up with improv- 
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‘ 
June 9 
ing the programs related to the burial of war 


‘ veterans. 


In 1926, he thought he had the graves. 


registration problem licked for keeps in Ij. | 


nois when he persuaded the State legisla. 
ture to make an appropriation to publish a 
roster of all war veterans buried in Illinois, 
But the appropriation was not sufficient +o 
cover the vast research, and the final two- 
volume roster was incomplete, 

Talcott was appointed Illinois American 
Legion graves registration officer in 1929, 
In this capacity, he sent bulletins to all 
posts with suggestions for improving the 
uniform system of reporting new veterans’ 
burials, and urging every county organiza- 
tion of the Legion to carry out a survey of 
its cemeteries and to file the information in 
a uniform way. This program was well 
developed in Illinois in 1929-30. 

But the same problem that plagued locally 
plagued nationally. When interments 
crossed State lines, the Illinois department 
graves-registration program fell down. 

Talcott wanted a record kept of Illinois 
veterans buried in other States. He foresaw 
that the intelligent answer to all the prob- 
lems involved was a uniform system of cem- 
etery registration all over the country. 

In 1930 Talcott discussed this idea with 
the Legion national executive committeeman 
from Illinois, Dave Shillinglaw, and the NEC 
approved appointment of a special study 
committee by then National Commander 
Ralph T. O’Neil. . 

The committee consisted of Talcott’ as 
chairman; the late Eben Putnam (Massa- 
chusetts), national historian; and A. A. 
Peterson, then Wisconsin department adju- 
tant. Its job was to devise a simple, uni- 
formeplan for graves registration that could 
be adopted by all departments and all posts, 
It was to report to the 1931 National Con- 
vention in Detroit. The committee had a 
budget of $10. 

The convention adopted Talcott’s plan, 
created a permanent National American 
Legion Graves Registration and Memorial 
Committee (now part of the Legion’s Na- 
tional Internal Affairs Commission). Tal- 
cott was naméd chairman of the new com- 
mittee, and still is today—after 26 years. 

The plan thus set up sets a national 
standard for American Legion recordkeep- 
ing of the burial of war veterans, which 
is provided to each post in a manual which 
also gives each post basic information on 
Government benefits and other matters ré- 
lated to the burial of war veterans. 

Meanwhile, back in Illinois, Mancel Tal- 
cott bent his efforts to other related mat- 
ters. 

Government grave markers posed prob- 
lems. The Federal Government has made 
headstones available free for servicemen of 
all national wars since the Revolution. A 
distinctive marker was provided for veterans 
of the Revolution, the Civil, and Spanish- 
American Wars. 

For World War I veterans, the Goverl- 
ment designed an upright marble marker. 

In the late twenties and early thirties, diff- 
culties began to arise in placing World War 
I Government markers on graves in private 
cemeteries. 

Talcott tested the legal right of ceme 
teries to control the kind of headstones 
used, and the cemeteries won in cases where 
the headstone limitation was stated in the 
contract signed by the purchaser of a ceme- 
tery plot. 

That settled, Talcott journeyed to Wash- 
ington to ask Congress to authorize a 
of markers to fit cemetery plans. 

The first trouble arose with the Goverl- 
ment’s use of marble. Some cemem™ 
preferred, and insisted on, granite. So te 
Legion got Congress to provide 
markers as well as marble. ee 

Then the park-type cemetery came int 
increasing vogue, with all headstones fush 
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with the ground, The Government mark- 
ers were upright. 

Back to Congress went Talcott, speaking 
for the Legion, and got legislation whereby 
the Government would provide markers of 
either granite or marble, and either upright 
ef flush. This wasn’t too hard, since Tal- 
cott showed Congress that flush markers 
could be made more inexpensively than up- 
right ones: 

Finally, Talcott learned of more and more 
cemeteries which allowed only bronze mark- 
ers. He initiated a national survey which 
showed 800 “bronze cemeteries.” 

Back to Congress again, with the result 
that five types of markers were authorized: 
granite or marble either upright or flush, and 
bronze flush, 

The Government discontinued the upright 

nite in 1947, giving cost as the reason, 
leaving four types now available: bronze and 
nite flush, and marble upright or flush. 

In the thirties, Talcott was disturbed to 
note that the World War I Government 
marker was being placed on the graves of 
men whose only service had been in peace- 
time after World War I. Wishing a distinct 
marker to designate the graves of vets with 
war service, the Legion’s tireless spokesman 
for proper honors for deceased war veterans 
persuaded the Government to place the 
words “World War” on the official grave 
markers of war veterans. After World War 
Il, the designation was changed to read 
either “World War I” or “World War II.” 
Later, a third designation was officially 
added: “Korea.” 

II 

Unfinished business: More is still to be 
done. There are 97 national cemetéries in 
the United States and its Territories. Bu- 
rials are authorized only if space is available. 
No further space is available in 17 of the 
cemeteries. 

There is no national cemetery in all of New 
England, and only two in the northern tier 
of States between Wisconsin’s shores and 
Seattle. There are 17 national cemeteries in 
Virginia, with space still available in.13 of 
them. 

Most national cemeteries have no place 
available outside of “garages and ware- 
houses” where relatives of the deceased may 
“spend a few minutes with their loved ones, 
have a short religious service, and avoid in- 
clement weather,” notes a resolution of the 
American Legion’s national executive com- 
mittee. On the other hand, the care and 
upkeep of the cemetereis themselves are “‘all 
that the American people would wish,” notes 
William McIntyre (New York), vice chairman 
of the Legion’s national graves registration 
and memorial committee. 

National cemeteries do not permit burials 
on Saturdays or Sundays, a rule which in 
many instances completely bars the burial 
of a war veteran in a national cemetery, and 
which, says an NEC resolution, “often in- 
flicts grief, humiliation and discomfort” on 
families in “their hour of sorrow.” 

The Army runs some national cemeteries, 
the Department of the Interior runs others, 
and various cemeteries containing the re- 
mains of war veterans are operated by other 
Government departments and agencies. 
Rules and regulations are not uniform, and 
seem subject to capricious change. 

Cemeteries, undertakers and monument 
makers indulge in some trade-organization 
lobbying and propaganda against burials by 
the Government and against awards by the 
Government of free grave markers, in the 
icc a their commercial interests. 

e interests support cash awards to 
families to be spent on private burials. 

Among many American Legion policies re- 

these and other related matters are 
the following: : 
ee neste more national cemeteries, espe- 
Y in areas far from existing ones. 
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2. Make WorJd War II and Korea widows 
and orphans eligible for pensions on the 
same basis of World War I widows and chil- 
dren. 

8. Create a civilian commission to run 
all national cemeteries. 

4. Permit burial in national cemeteries on 
Saturday and Sunday. 

5. Construct small, dignified shelters in 
all national cemeteries to serve as chapels 
and resting places. 

6. Oppose the many pressures that would 
reduce the benefits of widows and children 
of deceased veterans, 

Iv 


Finished business: Nothing is ever quite 
finished, but the major work of interring 
the overseas war dead of World War I, World 
War II, and Korea is done. 

The last 59 Korea war dead destined for 
States east of the Mississippi arrived in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for shipment to their final 
resting places on January 19 of this year. 
It was the end of an era for William McIn- 
tyre, vice chairman of the American Legion 
national graves registration and memorial 
committee, who was on hand representing 
the American Legion. : 

McIntyre had met more than 100,000 war 
dead in the port of New York since World 
War II, notified hundreds of American Le- 
gion posts of the return to their towns of 
the remains of men who died overseas so 
that the posts might offer assistance to the 
families, and sent more than 10,000 letters 
of sympathy in the name of the American 
Legion to families and advised them that 
their local American Legion Posts might be 
of assistance. 

Identified war dead are returned to this 
country, or interred in American cemeteries 
overseas, according to the wish of the next 
of kin. The Government poiled all next- 
of-kin to learn their wishes. Of 80,894 
American killed in World War I, 39 percent 
of those recovered were buried overseas, 61 
percent were returned to this country. 

In World War II, 358,976 Americans fell, 
of whom more than 280,000 are buried in 
recorded graves. The balance are unre- 
covered battle casualties or were lost at sea. 
Of the World War II dead, 38 percent of 
these recovered are buried overseas, and 62 
percent have been returned home. 

The tremendous program of the identifi- 
cation and interment of the dead of World 
War II, which on the whole has been well 
carried out by. the Government, was initiated 
almost immediately upon the entry of 
America into World War II by the interces- 
sion of the American Legion, through the 
person of Mancel Talcott. 

Realizing. the immensity of the problem 


- that would face the Government before the 


war would end, Talcott rushed to Washing- 
ton to offer the War Department the help 
of the legion, and to urge immediate plan- 
ning 


It is not surprising that he met initial 
resistance in a War Department which sud- 
denly had a war of unforeseen dimensions 
and duration on its hands. But within 24 
hours the resistance died, as the harried 
military officials realized that Talcott was 
posing one more problem of the war that 
had to be faced, even while the actual plan 
of battle was still being debated. 

The American overseas national cemeteries, 
planned and maintained by the American 
Battle Monuments Commission, with the 
consent of the host nations, are beautiful 
resting places and memorials for United 
States servicemen who died on foreign soil. 
Says John Harbeson in the winter, 1955, Na- 
tional Sculpture Review (devoted entirely to 
the battle monuments): “The cemeteries 
vary greatly in size; the largest are where 
American combat forces were engaged in the 
greatest numbers, No two of the memorials 
are alike,.as each was designed to fit its par- 
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ticular site. * * * Taken together, they com- 
memorate in a fitting way all services of the 
American forces in Europe, in Africa, and in 
Asia. * * * The sites, though chosen during 
war action, are magnificent, both in aspect 
and in prospect. From them, from terrace 
or overlook or tower, may be seen long vistas 
of some of»the world’s most moving scen- 
ery.* * * 

“On the walls of the chapels are inscribed 
the names of the American servicemen who 
lost their lives in the vicinity and, sleep in 
unknown graves. And at two of the chapels 
are the names of American soldiers and sail- 
ors who lost their lives at sea. * * *” 


v 


Requiem: Let us close these words with a 
quotation from the official American Legion 
Memorial Day service: 

“They fought for us; for us they fell. Now, 
with one accord, in deepest reverence, we do 
them honor. Let us not remember them in 
anguish, they would not wish our pity. For 
their sakes also, let us not forget the loved 
ones they left behind. Our tears or words 
of sympathy cannot bring back the comfort 
of those loving hands or the music of those 
voices .stilled. * * * But all the world. be- 
cause Of what they gave, is debtor to 
them. * * * Will you not consecrate your- 
selves with us to emulate their sacred-service 
that those who rest in heroes’ graves may not 
have died in vain?” 


In MEMoRIAM—MANCEL “Bipy” TaLcotTr 


Whereas it has pleased almighty God, the 
Great Commander of all, to summon to His 
immortal legions on the 13th day of March 
1958 our beloved comrade, Mancel “Bidy” 
Talcott, who served the American Legion as 
the fifth commander of Homer Dahringer 
Post No. 281 during the year of 1922; as a 
vice commander and executive committee 
member for the Department of Illinois dur- 
ing the year 1933; and as a founder in Wau- 
kegan and the department and national 
chairman of the graves registration and 
memorial program, from its inception to the 
date of his demise; and 

Whereas we humbly bow to the will of 
divine providence, while ever cherishing in 
our hearts the memory of his distinguished 
service to our country and his outstanding 
service and contributions to the American 
Legion’s comradeship: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the executive committee, 
Department of Illinois, the American Legion, 
in regular meeting assembled on this 12th 
day of April 1958, does mourn the passing 
of our distinguished Legionnaire, Mancel 
“Bidy” Talcott, and that we commend to all 
men his works, and to God his spirit; and be 
it finally 

Resolved, That in token of our common 
grief, an appropriately inscribed copy of this 
resolution, as finally adopted by the depart- 
ment convention in Chicago, be presented to 
his bereaved widow. 





Japan and China Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 
Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 


Speaker, now Japan is complaining 
about low-wage imports from Red China. 


The following article appeared in the 


Washington Post this morning: 
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CHINA SALES PoLicy IrxkS JAPANESE 


Toxyo.—Japanese traders are showing 
concern about the Communist Chinese trade 
offensive now threatening their markets in 
southeast Asia and the Middle East. 

They are worried most by Peking’s under- 
cutting methods and fear competition may 
increase as a result of last month's break in 
trade relations between the two countries. 

The Kansai Federation of Economic Or- 
ganizations reports leading businessmen in 
western Japan would like the United States 
to recognize the seriousness of Communist 
Chinese competition in these markets and 
help Japan overcome it. 

Japan’s Marubeni Iida Trading Co. points 
to cheap Chinese textiles shipped to Malaya. 

Other traders tell similar tales of Chinese 
cotton piece goods sold in Hong Kong and 
throughout southeast Asia at prices 1 or 2 
percent lower than the Japanese. The same 
goes for sewing machines, bicycles, electri- 
cal goods, and others, they add. 

Trade ministry officials here say Japan 
must find an effective way to meet this com- 
petition. 

One suggestion is that Japan should go all 
out to capture southeast Asian markets for 
higher quality consumer goods and heavy 
industrial and chemical products. 

Businessmen say the Japanese Govern- 
ment should take more steps to foster south- 
east Asia trade, which accounts for about 
one-third of Japan’s exports. 





The Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, since 
1951 there have been filed 60 complaints 
under the eScape clause of the existing 
trade agreement contracts, in which 
small business men complained that the 
taking off of tariffs under authority con- 
tained in the Trade Agreement Act had 
crippled their business by reason of ar- 
ticles produced by cheap labor coming 
into this country with which the Ameri- 
can businessmen could not compete. In 
30 of these caSes the Tariff Commission 
found that 27 were entitled to relief. 
That should have settled the matter, but 
the President ignored the findings of 
the commission and gave relief in only 
10 cases. Thus it will be seen that un- 
der the Trade Agreement Act now on the 
Statute books, the President can and 
does disregard the findings of a com- 
mission that is set up to inquire into 
such matters and recommend relief. 
This commission makes exhausive 
searches into the contents of the com- 
plaints and comes up with findings, re- 
gardless of who it is, based on. equity 
and justice. 

To give the President power to over- 
ride findings of this Commission is a 
dangerous precedent and replaces the 
responsibility of the Tariff Commission, 
and allows the President to ignore .its 
whole authority. Carried out to a logi- 
cal conclusion it means that the Tariff 
Commission has been stripped of au- 
thority and that its responsibility has 
been taken over by the President. 
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A 5-year extension of the trade-agree- 
ment authority is too long a time to 
turn this important duty over to the 
President, while in the meantime busi- 
nessmen may suffer dire consequences 
by reason of conferring this power upon 
the President. I would like to see a 
further test of this new adventure, and 
would not want to confer this authority 
upon the President for any long period 
of time. Let us find out first if small- 
business men can procure justice by 
appealing to the President. If the com- 
plaints in the future are not handled 
any better than they have been in the 
past the whole Reciprocal Agreement 
Act should be voted out. There is no 
justice in sending our own businessmen 
to the wall just to please some country 
where wages are 15 cents per day. It 
may be a good-neighbor policy, but in- 
stances of injury to our own business- 
men should be more carefully consid- 
ered in the future. A 5-year extension 
may raise havoc with our own business, 
and I will vote against the extension if 
it involves too long a period. Recip- 


_rocal trade agreements should cover ar- 


ticles which we need and are not pro- 
ducing, and involve exportable surpluses 
which we have, thus making a market 
for both countries and not injuring 
either. 





The Latin American View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 20, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most interesting series of articles which 
has been published on the relations be- 
tween the United States and Latin 
America has appeared in the Miami 
News from the able pen of Paul Einstein. 
Mr. Einstein has been seeking a clearer 
answer to the problem of our relations in 
the Western Hemisphere by actual con- 
tacts with the Ambassadors of the na- 
tions which figured most prominently in 
the recent disturbances on the occasion 
of Mr. Nrxon’s visit to South America. 
He has approached this from the stand- 
point of what the Latin American coun- 
tries think should be done to better our 
relations. I am glad to submit this val- 
uable series for the information of the 
Congress. 

The articles follow: 

More HEMISPHERIC TRADE NEEDED, SaYs 

Perv Envoy 
(By Paul Einstein) 

WASHINGTON, June 3.—An immediate over- 
all economic study of North and South Amer- 
ica is needed as a starting point for ironing 
out hemispheric differences, Peruvian Am- 
bassador Fernando Berckemeyer said today. 

“I do not mean a study of only the inter- 
change between Latin America and the 
United States but all countries,” the veteran 
diplomat said in an interview with the Miami 
News. 

The study would investigate such possibili- 
ties as trade between Nicaragua and Peru, 
Chile, and Venezuela and Cuba and Ar- 
gentina, , 








“We haven't developed that sort of trade,” 
Ambassador Berckemeyer asserted. 

A common market for the Americas would 
also help, he added. 

Another step that would be taken by the 
Ambassador would be strengthening of the 
Economic and Social Council of the Organi. 


_gation of American States. 


The council, he explained, could then as. 
sume the position of a court of appeals on 
economic affairs where our problems could 
be studied and recommendations made. 

It’s the economic issue that is the most 
important difference between Peru and the 
United States, said Ambassador Berckemeyer, 
who has represented his country in thé 
United States since 1949. He also is Peru's 
delegate to the U. N. General Assembly. 

“I don’t see any other fields of dispute, he 
continued. 

“We think we have a perfect understand- 
ing when it comes to political issues, and 
everything is all right in our cultural rela- 
tions and exchanges. We are appreciative of 
the point 4 program of technical assistance,” 

Ambassador Berckemeyer added: 

“Peru's policy toward the United States is 
sincere, honest, and based on an under. 
standing of cooperation. That policy will 
continue.” 

But mineral-rich Peru is fuming over high 
United States tariffs—and the therat of even 
higher tariffs—on lead, zinc, copper, and iron 
imports, he went on. 

“I realize that the mining industry of 
the United States is in a precarious position 
and needs help. But if it is helped, it will 
put us out of the market. If they are helped, 
we are hurt.” 

United States quota restrictions on Peru’s 
two top agricultural exports—sugar and cot- 
ton—are another, thorn in the side of the 
South American nation’s economy. 

“We think that tariffs and quotas of the 
United States are not only harmful to us 
but harmful to the United States,” the Am- 
bassador contended. 

If Peru does not have dollars, he ex- 
plained, it cannot buy American goods. 

Has Russia made any trade overtures to 
Peru? : 

“No,” Ambassador Berckemeyer asserted. 

Peru, where Vice President RicHarp Nixon 
received a rock-throwing reception from 
Communist-inspired students at historic San 
Marcos University, is the only country in 
South America that has never had relations 
with the Soviet. 

“The Soviet is now making overtures to 
almost all other countries in South America 
but Peru,” the Ambassador said. 

Ambassador Berckemeyer, who accom- 
panied Nixon in his tour of Peru, hastened 
to assert that only at San Marcos did the 
Vice President receive a poor reception. 

“There were many other places that he 
visited and he was cordially received,” he 
said. : 

What about trade with other nations? 

“More than 506 percent of our trade is with 
the United States,” Mr, Berckemeyer ¢x- 
plained. “Our other customers include 
England, Germany, France and Japan.” 

Peru has borrowed $141 million from thé 
Export-Import Bank and $65 million from 


the World Bank for a port, roads, irrigation © 


and development of copper and iron mines. 

Ambassador Berckemeyer likes some sug 
gestions made by Florida Senator Gzoros A. 
SMATHERS on more loans and an increase of 
exchange students for Latin America, 

“I think Senator SmaTHers has been Very 
helpful in Latin American relations,” the 
Ambassador concluded. 

Trape Is Two-Way Street, Untrep States Is 
REMINDED BY ENVOY 
(By Paul Einstein) 

WasHINcToN.—Russia is bidding to im 

crease its trade with Uruguay while 


‘ 
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United States is cutting down its imports 
from the Latin American country. 

But any breach between the United States 
and Uruguay could be closed by increased 
trade, improved financing and more cultural 
exchanges, Uruguayan Ambassador Julio A. 


Lacarte said today. 

Foremost issue is foreign trade, he told 
the Miami News. 

Lacarte, who has represented his country 
here since 1956, said the problem boils down 
to this: 

“The United States certainly wants to sell 
the most that it can abroad. To do so, it 


must also buy. 
MUST BUY TO SELL 


“Tt should keep in mind that, all things 
being equal, whenever & competitively 
priced foreign product is unable to enter the 
market, it means that an equally competi- 
tive American product is unable to be sold 
abroad. 

“Only in the measure that. the United 
States buys from Uruguay can it hope to 
sell.” 

Uruguay would like to buy more Ford au- 
tomobiles, he explained, but it won’t have 
the money to buy them if it doesn’t sell its 
beef and wool. 

And it is Uruguay’s chief exports—beef 
and wool—that pose the big problem in its 
dealings with the United States. Both prod- 
ucts are produced in the United States with 
the result that American farmers are con- 
stantly asking Congress for protection. 

“Foreign relations constitute a two-way 
street and few developments in this field are 


TWO-WAY STREET 


successful unless they take account of in- 
terest of parties involved on each side,” Am- 
bassador Lacarte, a second-generation dip- 
lomat, said. 

“No one expects the United States to come 
along with a giveaway to Uruguay,” he con- 
tinued. “However, it seems to me, in some 
respects, the United States can itself benefit 
and give benefits at the same time to Latin 
American nations.” 

The United States won't continue to bene- 
fit too much from trade with Uruguay. 

In the past few years, Uruguay has bought 
more from the United States than it sold 
this country. Its imports amounted to 4% 
times its exports. 

Last year, the United States only took 10 
percent of Uruguay’s exports compared to 50 
percent in 1950-51. 

Controls were slapped on imports this 
year. 

Ironically, Montevideo representatives of 
American exporting firms are the biggest 
proponents of sale of Uruguayan goods to the 
United States. They need American dollars 
to stay in business. 

All of this is where the Russians enter the 
picture, 


They offered Uruguay its biggest wool mar- 
ket last year. And they took 8 percent of 
the small country’s total exports. 

“We have traded with Russia since 1939,” 
the Ambassador said. “We have no objec- 
tions to trading with them. We are not sell- 
ing strategic materials.” 

STRESS OIL, MINING 

What kind of investments are needed in 
Uruguay? 

Both public and private, he answered. 

‘The United States already carries on sub- 
stantial (private) investments in Latin 
America,” Lacarte said, “but they are con- 
centrated on oil and mining.” 
ao added, “The more that the United 
: ates is identified with Latin American in- 
7 Progress, the more liked it will be 
or its participation in it.” 
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Bo.ivra NeEeps UNrrep StaTes HELP IN 
MARKETING TIN OUTPUT 
(By Paul Einstein) 

WasuincTon, June 5.—Top priority for 
Bolivian tin would solve most of that coun- 
try’s economic problems, Bolivian Ambassa- 
dor Victor Andrade said today. 

And he told the Miami News: 

“The United States should help us build a 
smelter in Bolivia.” ; 

Annual tin consumption of the United 
States, which has no tin deposits, is twice 
the production of Bolivia. It now uses 75 
percent of that production. 

i ORE GOES TO BRITAIN 


But smelterless Bolivia doesn’t sell directly 
to the United States. It must export all of 
its tin ore to Great Britain, where the great 
tin smelters are located. The United States 
then buys from Great Britain. 

Through the British smelters go tin from 
Malaya, Indonesia, and—Ambassador An- 
drade believes—Communist China. 

The economic strength of the United 
States affects the whole market. It stopped 
stockpiling tin and prices went to pot, the 
Ambassador said. 

“The logical thing is for the United States 
to buy from. Bolivia first,’’ the former college 
professor commented. 

The introduction of 10,000 tons of tin 
from behind the Iron Curtain, Ambassador 
Andrade said, is designed to damage a 
$20 million technical-assistance program 
launched by the United States in Bolivia. 

Russia would like to pull the rug out from 
under the grant-in-aid program, the Ambas- 
sador asserted. 


SEES TEST CASE 


“It is a test case on how technical assist- 
ance can work in the world,” he continued. 
It has all of the elements of success—re- 
sources, will and difficulty. If we fail, it is 
not only the failure of Bolivia but also the 
United States. 

Ambassador Andrade has his ideas on the 
overall problem of United States-Latin 
American relations. 

“The root of the problem is the attitude 
of the American people toward Latin Amer- 
ica”, he asserted. 

The United States should stop thinking of 
Latin America as a poor relation looking for 
a handout, Andrade said. 

“If you are stuck with a poor relation for 
the rest-of your life you try to get him a job 
and get him on his feet and not hand him a 
buck just for today,” the ambassador ex- 
plained. 

“ATTITUDE DAMAGING” 


“The mental attitude toward Latin Amer- 
ica is that it is the land of rhumba dancers, 
marijuana smokers, and bullfighters,” he 
continued. “This is the most damaging 
thing. It makes the leaders not take mat- 
ters seriously. This concept has to change. 

“I think the United States, not only this 
administration but others, has never taken 
seriously the problems of Latin America. 
We have not seen anybody sit down on a 
very high level and find out what we can do. 

“If Latin America is not worth while for 
economic and political reasons, the United 
States shouldn’t bother with it. If it is 
worth while, and I think it is, the United 
States should pay attention to it.” 

Looking to the future, Andrade said: 

“Latin America is growing. There will be 
half a billion people south of the Rio Grande 
by the turn of the century. 

“If they are living in poverty, it will be a 
fertile ground in which to plant the seeds 
of disturbance. It will be a menace not only 
to their own existence but the existence of 
the United States.” 






























































Operation Personality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an address delivered by Most Rev. 
Richard J. Cushing, D. D., Archbishop of 
Boston, on the occasion, a few weeks ago, 
of the 10th anniversary of St. Joseph's 
Retreat League for Workingmen at the 
Boston Garden, Boston, Mass. 

As Archbishop Cushing indicated, his 
address might be termed Operation 
Personality. 

The address of Archbishop Cushing is 
worthy of profound consideration by all 
persons, particularly that small per- 
centage of management and labor in 
positions of power who engage in un- 
scrupulous, dictatorial, or unlawful 
practices. 

The address follows: 

[From the Boston Herald of June 2, 1958] 
OPERATION PERSONALITY 

Recent years have given a tremendous im- 
petus to the study and implementing of the 
rights of labor. Catholics can date the mod- 
ern phase of that study from the days of 
Pope Leo XIII, and the rise in Europe of the 
great trade-union movement. 

Parallel with this Christian affirmation of 
the dignity of labor and its consequent po- 
litical and social rights, there has been a 
great program in secular society in favor of 
organized labor. Some feel that the prog- 
ress has now reached a point where the 
friends of the labor movement would be 
well-advised to take stock of labor’s power, 
and perhaps determine whether certain new 
emphasis may not be needed in order to con- 
solidate the gains which labor has made to 


guarantee the more effective attainment of 


the true purpose of the labor movement. 
SIMILAR STUDY 


A similar study should be made about 
Management and its power. Whole schools 
of social and political thinking are organ- 
ized in espoulsal of the essential principles 
of the systems favoring management, or of 
those which lean more to the side of labor. 
In our country, the definition of what peo- 
ple mean by the left and the right in social 
theory and political action is frequently a 
definition in terms of labor and manage- 
ment. 

Generally speaking, people are thought to 
be rightists, if not reactionaries, who begin 
their thinking and tend to make it end with 
considerations of the importance and the 
rights of owners, specifically of management. 
Conversely, people are considered to be left- 
ists who begin their social thinking and po- 
litical planning with a bias in favor of labor, 
of its problems and priveleges. 

I suggest that a:middle position based on 
something else than preoccupation with 
either management or labor, yet including 
both. The middle position must do its 
thinking in terms of both management and 
labor, or, if you prefer, in terms of neither, 
save to the extent that each included the 
term of reference which is fundamental to 
Christian and Democratic thinking. A dem- 
ocratic government made up of the members 
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of any one class, or the champions of the 
interests of one class. 

That is why a government made up of 
capitalists, or devoted to capitalistic inter- 
ests, would always be undemocratic. That is 
also why a so-called dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat can never be represented as demo- 
cratic, or as a means to democracy. So, too, 
a democartic social theory is never rightist 
or leftist in the sense that it favor manage- 
ment to the disadvantage of labor, or labor 
to the embarrassment of management. 


BALANCED POSITION 


Sound moral teaching and democratic 
social inspiration have both found the per- 
fect middle term of reference which enables 
the same citizen to keep a balanced position, 
at once Christian and’ American, between the 
preferences of the right and those of the left, 
between management and labor. That term 
of reference is the person. Catholic social 
teaching reduces the rights of management 
to the rights of persons who own property, 
and it reduces the rights of labor to the 
rights of persons who offer their toil. 

It demands of persons who constitute 
management a just recognition of the equal 
dignity of the persons who engage in labor, 
and it demands of persons who constitute 
ilabor a scrupulous recognition of the rights, 
inherent and acquired, of those who con- 
stitute management. It demands of both 
camps that they have a decent regard for 
the rights of the rest of us persons, who, 
whether we own and operate or whether we 
work for others, constitute the general pub- 
lic, the consumers other persons whose rights 
and necessities are no less real than those 
of management and of labor. 

I speak this mornimg for those other per- 
sons. Call us if you will friends of manage- 
ment and friends of labor. We cannot love 
the one and hate the other. They are de- 
pendent on one another. They need one 
another. They go together. Unless there 
is greater cooperation between them and 
more effective collective bargaining, we can 
foresee nothing ahead of us but inflation, 
which is far more disastrous than a tem- 
porary recession. The spiral of inflation will 
go higher and higher with every demand for 
unreasonable salary increases and other 
benefits. 

Many outstanding leaders in the labor 
movement recognize this and they are 
abandoning wage increases during these days 
of extensive unemployment or they are 
settling their disputes in a calm, friendly way 
by compromise—through lessening their de- 
mands. This is.a welcome sign. But we 
have not seen too much evidence of this 
attitude in our locality. Take only one ex- 
ample: during recent months, new construc- 
tion involving a hundred million dollars has 
been suspended, curtailed or abandoned be- 
cause of one strike after another. Many of 
the skilled and unskilled employees have been 
unemployed for weeks, restless, disappointed, 
and discouraged; they became resentful. 
They knew that an abundance of work 
awaited them but they were idle. I know 
this from conversation with them, 


AWAIT OUTCOME 


Big corporations can await the outcome of 
such labor shutdowns for they can pass along 
additional costs to the public. But those on 
strike seldom regain their losses and individ- 
uals who finance building programs are un- 
able to estimate their budgets. It is time 
that conferences for collective bargaining 
conclude without strikes. We have no alter- 
native at the present time but to file away 
the plans for new construction until these 
periodical strikes end and costs come within 
our means. Ever since the end of World War 
II construction costs, even in the opinion of 
the best of labor’s leaders, have gone to 
extreme and there is no end in sight. Weare 
being forced out of the field of construction 
for it is impossible to estimate accurately 
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the skyrocketing of prices. So also are those 
who wish to build new homes or to renovate 
old ones and others responsible for the com- 
pletion of, expansion programs of religious, 
charitable and educational institutions. 

I call upon those representing labor and 
management in the construction industry 
and in all industries to settle their differ- 
ences promptly and permanently and in the 
true American spirit of compromise. After 
all the public should be given some consid- 
eration, if not representation in this drive 
for more and more. We pay the bills. Prob- 
ably the time has come for the public itself 
to organize. 

You have often heard it said that the evil 
men do lives after them while the good they 
do is often buried with them. Organized 
labor has been in for a pretty rough time 
lately as a result of evils among some labor 
Officials unearthed by the Senate Rackets 
Committee. This committee has found that 
there has been a betrayal of the ideals of 
honest leadership of the labor movement—a 
betrayal that has profoundly disturbed the 
vast majority of the AFL-CIO. 

Investigations have disclosed that more 
than $10 million in union funds have been 
stolen or misused, that democratic processes 
within certain unions have been rejected, 
that the wishes of union members have been 
ignored, and union elections have been 
rigged. ‘These investigations have also re- 
vealed that the role of management in all 
these evil activities has been tainted with an 
equal lack of ethical standards, moral in- 
tegrity, and the infiltration of gangsters. 
These evils will live a long time in the minds 
of the public who heard or read about them. 
To say the least, the repercussions generated 
from this scandalous picture have produced 
very bad public relations for both labor and 
management. 

It is true that comparatively few labor 
officials and management representatives are 
guilty of these crimes. But unfortunately the 
sincere and honest leaders on both sides do 
not command the publicity given to the 
traitors. The good they do is often buried 
where it is seen by only a few people. To 
offset the evil done by the traitors to the 
cause of labor, I would like to hear some in- 
fiuential labor leader appeal to local unions 
to act wisely, cautiously, and conservatively 
during these times in demanding new con- 
tracts, calling for unreasonable salary in- 
creases and fringe benefits, and to settle dis- 
agreements without work stoppage, to bar- 
gain and to compromise without loss of work, 
without strikes or the threat of strikes, te 
stop blocking the use of labor-saving devices 
on the job, to prevent slowdowns, to put an 
end to the forcing of overtime, the spread- 
work tactics, the standby crews and the 
featherbedding. 

Let him also add that justice requires that 
labor and management also must give “an 
honést day’s work for a day’s pay.” ‘Then at 
last we may be on the way to cut the cost 
of constructions? thereby giving industry an 
incentive to expand their plants, allowing 
developers to put up more commercial build- 
ings, making it possible for more people to 
buy homes and helping individuals like my- 
self to build needed churches, schools, and 
other institutions. The end result ‘would 
mean more and longer jobs for the building 
and construction union members. 

If our local unions adopt this policy, and, 
if this policy spreads to other unions, the 
labor movement will accomplish 
that will sweeten the public’s bad taste re- 
sulting from some of the testimony—and 
lack of it—before the United States Senate 
Rackets Committee. 

This type of thinking among labor officials 
will win friends and influence people. It is 
the kind of thinking that is long overdue. 
To be effective, it must be adopted by all 
unions, 
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HOUSE IN ORDER 


Management must, likewise, put its house 
in order. All the evils are not on the side of 
labor. Management should be more con- 
scious of the fact that it cannot exist as a - 
class by itself and deal with labor as another 
and distinct class. We must talk less of 
management and labor and of managing 
Classes and the laboring classes and talk more 
of the human persons who happen to own 
the tools of society and the no less human 
persons who work with these tools. 

You will do democracy a great service if 
you constantly recall to the minds of men 
the existence and the greater importance of 
persons within and above all classes, whether 
of management or of labor. Persons are 
inviolable, essential, in @ sense eternal, 
Classes are not. Classes are accidental 
groupings, constantly changing, both in 
their character and in their makeup. Per. 
sons are the foundation of society, as well as 
the reasons for society’s existence. 

It is more important to be a person than 
it is to be a banker. It is more important 
to be a person than it is to be a bricklayer, 
It is more important to be a person than 
it is to be a college graduate. It is more 
important to be a person than it is to have 
@ union card. All these other categories 
have their utility and even their necessity, 
but they are chiefly justified only when and 
as they help individuals to be independent 
persons, developed” personalities. 

I am not sure that these truths are as 
Wwell-remembered as they should be. The 
acid test of labor-management relations, as 
of. all other political and social systems, is 
not how well these promote the interests of 
a class or of a partisan group. The acid 
test is how well they promote the interests 
of the persons whom they exist to serve, 
It will be a sad day for democracy and an 
eclipse of Christian social idealism if the 
rights of the person are forgotten in the 
battle for the rights of the worker, and if 
individual personality suffers at the expense 
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of a highly regimented, impersonal class . 
system which divides our society into two : 
totalitarian camps: management and labor. 
A new approach is needed. To give ita ‘tT 
name—let us call it Operation Personality. a 
In practice, it means deal with one another s 
not as classes but as persons, as brothers, fr 
ce 
le 

Tito Regime’s Crimes Against Yugoslav 
People N 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, undef 

leave to extend my remarks in the REC 
orD, I include an article published in the 
New Leader of June 2, 1958, written by + 
Prof. Alex N. Dragnich, professor of p0- tio 
litical science at Vanderbilt University. toc 






The article speaks for itself and is 4% 
follows: 

Lost in the outcries over the polemics be 
tween Tito and the Soviet bloc was the fate 
of four aging Yugoslav democrats, sen f 
to harsh jail terms in Belgrade earlier this 
spring. - The prisoners are: 

Alexander Pavlovich, 73, a member of the 
executive committee of the Serbian 
Democratic party before 1914, its 
leader in interwar years, and its re 
tive in the Mikhailovich movement < 
1943. A prisoner of the Nazis for 2 years ® 
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ntenced to 10 years in jail by Tito’s 

aie after the war, but released after 8 

years as a result of Socialist and trade-union 

pressure from abroad. He has now been 
sentenced to a new 84-year term. 

Bogdan Krekich, 65, head of the Yugoslav 


" trade unions between the wars, a well 


known Social Democrat was active in the 
labor movement and the People’s Front after 
the war. He received a 7-year sentence. 

University professors Dragoslav Stranjako- 
yich (history) and Milan Zujovich (law), 
poth near 60, received 6- and 4-year sen- 
tences. 

Krekich, presumably with assistance from 
Pavlovich, had written a book, Profile of 
Tito’s Yugoslavia, as well as the draft of a 
Social Democratic program. The regime 
charges that Zujovich smuggled these out of 
the country on a trip to Paris last year. 
This was denied by all the defendants, as 
well as by the prosecution’s chief witness, 
who in open court withdrew his pretrial 
statements. One of the defendants also re- 
pudiated a confession he had signed, which 
had been the basis of the indictment. 

As a result of the flimsiness of the evi- 
dence, the state prosecutor insisted that the 
court take into account the attitude of the 
four men throughout their entire lifetime, 
in other words, their non-Communist views. 
At-the trial, Krekich openly asserted that he 
was “not a supporter of the one-party sys- 
tem,” that he was opposed to “all dictator- 
ships,” and that he believed in “social de- 
mocracy.”’ 

Another charge was that Pavlovich had 
tried to persuade the United States Embassy 
to finance the building of a railroad from 
Belgrade to the Montenegrin port of Bar. 
But this railroad was one of Tito’s own 
projects, conceived and planned while Pavlo- 
vich was in jail. When I was in Yugoslavia 
in the summer of 1952, United States aid 
was helping to build it. Presumably, it has 
neyer been finished. 

Quite apart from the light this trial cast 
on Tito’s judicial system (already illumi- 
nated by the trials of Milovan Dijilas), the 
sentencing of these elderly men demon- 
strates anew the insecurity of Tito’s regime. 


‘It has been speculated that they were jailed 


as @ means of appeasing Stalinists in the 
Soviet Union. But, now that Moscow has re- 
fused to be appeased, should not the inno- 
cent victims of Communist intrigue be re- 
leased? 





Ninetieth Anniversary Celebration of the 
Sokol Milwaukee Gymnastic Associa- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, it has often 
been said that the strength of our Na- 
tion tomorrow is the fitness of its youth 
today. Achieving and maintaining physi- 
cal fitness is a definite responsibility of 
living in a free and democratic nation. 

In this day of pushbutton gadgets, 
television, automation, and increasing 

e time, we must be careful that 
soft living habits do not become the pat- 
for our young people. 
i“ am delighted to call to the atten- 

On of the Members of Congress the 

wonderful work being done in Milwau- 
by the Sokel Milwaukee Gymnastic 
jation, in emphasizing physical fit- 
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ness for young people and adults, and 
family participation in worthwhile physi- 
cal activities that develop the healthy 
body, and with it the healthy mind. 

The sokol has contributed much to de- 
mocracy, and is an expression of democ- 
racy, and the ideals of the friendship 
and brotherhood of man. 

The Milwaukee Sokol this year is cele- 
brating its 90th anniversary, making it 
the 4th oldest sokol organization in our 


country. 

Recently I enjoyed the high privilege 
of speaking at the 90th anniversary ban- 
quet of the Sokol Milwaukee Gymnastic 
Association, together with the Honorable 
Roman L. Hruska, United States Senator 
from Nebraska, and other distinguished 
guests, including the Honorable Rudolph 
J. Mudroch, Milwaukee county court 
judge. At this point in the Recorp, I 
include Judge Mudroch’s address to the 
Milwaukee Sokol banquet: 

ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE RUDOLPH J. 
MuprOocH, JUDGE OF THE MILWAUKEE COUN- 
Ty Court, BEFORE 90TH ANNIVERSARY BAN- 
QUET OF THE SOKOL MILWAUKEE GYMNASTIC 
ASSOCIATION 
We of the Bohemian or Czech ancestry are 

proud because of our heritage both in Eu- 

rope and the United States—except for the 
period after World War II, which we hope 
and know is of a transitory nature. The 

Czech love of freedom cannot forever be sub- 

dued and it will rise again. 

We and our ancestors are not recently mi- 
grated to the United States. In 1633 Augus- 
tine Herrman came to New Amsterdam, now 
New York, from Holland. He was a descend- 
ant of an earlier Herrman who fied Bohemia 
to Holland during the Hussite War. 

Some time later, in 1647, Vrederyk Felypsen, 
who was also a descendant of a refugee of 
the Hussite War, came to New Amsterdam 
from Holland. During the process of evolu- 
tion the name gradually was changed to 
Phillips. The Phillips family became a pow- 
er in the Colonies, owning extensive real es- 
tate both in- New York and Maryland. In 
fact they tried to establish a Bohemian set- 
tlemen on a tract of land in Maryland known 
as Bohemia Manor, The city of Bethesda, 
Md., may be considered as the outgrowth of 
these endeavors. 

A descendant of the Phillips family was 
Nancy Phillips. George Washington courted 
Nancy, but at one time before he left on one 
of his campaigns he entrusted Nancy in the 
care of one of his friends. This friend and 
Nancy fell in love with each other and mar- 
ried. Thus we lost the opportunity of hav- 
ing one of ours as the first lady of the 
land. 

It is more than possible that William Paca, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence for Maryland, was of Czech 
extraction. The roster of prisoners who were 
captured by the British in 1777 shows one 
Alexander Barta. John W. Kittira was a 
Member of Congress from Pennsylvania from 
1791 to 1801. 


CZECHS ARE PIONEERS 


History is replete with the activities of 
persons of Czech descent in the United States, 
in political, social, and cultural circles. Time 
does not permit to mention all, but a few 
are Naprstek, Friml, Gieringer, Jonas, and 
our own Judge John C. Karel. 

The first Czech farming communities sprang 
up in Wisconsin. 

The Czech community of Milwaukee is 
one of the oldest in America; it is older than 
either the one in Chicago or Cleveland, for 
the Czechs were permanently settled in Mil- 
waukee the first half of the 19th century. 

The Czechs have always been the pioneers 
because of their endurance, courage, coopera- 
tion and fair play. 
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Small wonder then that an organization 
of virile and freedom-loving men was estab- 
lished and took on the name of Sokol, using 
the Sokol or falcon as a symbol; that bird 
of unexcelled courage and bravery. 

We are familiar with what the Sokol did 
in Europe in the liberation of Czechoslo- 
vakia; the boys trained by Sokol left an en- 
viable record in the United States military 
exploits and the ladies of the Sokol must be 
remembered for their aid and assistance in 
achieving the goal of the Government. 

How important physical training is in life 
is well illustrated by the results in the ex- 
aminations for the Armed Forces. The 
American public was much disappointed at 
the large percentage of rejections. Men in 
large numbers proved to have physical de- 
fects which incapacitated them for work of 
either a soldier or a sailor and the majority 
of them seemed never to have been trained 
to a good carriage of the body or a vigorous 
and graceful bearing. 

RECOGNIZE FAMILY UNIT 


The Sokol accepts into membership, 
either full or auxiliary, every member of the 
family, thus recognizing the family unit. 
It provides activities which satisfy the 
youth’s needs, gives him an opportunity for 
leadership and for companionship, making 
him develop a sense of success; keeping his 
mind and body healthy. 

In these days and under present condi- 
tions one cannot but help realize the vast 
amount of good brought to fruition by the 
teaching and exercise of the Sokol. 

Records disclose that few Czech boys or 
girls are delinquents; that there are few 
criminals among the Czech peoples. To a 
very large extent that is due to the Sokol. 
Keep the mind pure and the body clean and 
healthy, and much of the delinquency will 
disappear. 

One other thing we learn from the Sokol, 
and that is to defer to -authority. I re- 
member the orders of Frank Stepanek as 
teacher meant everything he said or we would 
know the reason why. The percept to submit 
to authority is lacking in many of the so- 
called teen-agers. 

The Sokol, as I have stated, has been and is 
a very strong stimulus in the society of man. 
Its teachings permeate with love of country, 
and keeping the mind and body healthy and 
clean. By its continued efforts we will have a 
good citizenry, men and women who are in- 
terested in social, cultural, economical, and 
political questions of the city, State, and 
Nation. 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE SOKOL 


Our Sokol has grown from a small group 
until it has become a power in the com- 
munity. Emphasis must be made of the fact 
that the Sokol has an active cooperative 
membership. Without the active participa- 
tion of the membership the officers could 
do very little. Attention must be called to 
the outstanding officers you have and have 
hii. They unstintingly have devoted their 
energies and time in this worthwhile organi- 
zation. May you continue to have the same 
caliber of persons to guide you as you now 
have. 

To summarize but a few of the outstanding 
achievements of the Sokol: 

1. It develops the body. 

2. It teaches cooperation and brotherly 
love. 

3. It tends to perpetuate the Czech lan- 
guage. 

4. It inculeates courage and self reliance. 

5. It recognizes and teaches the sanctity of 
family life and that the family is the unit of 
society. 

6. Because of its teachings and bodily exer- 
cises it has been a potent factor in subduing 
juvenile delinquency. 

Iam deeply appreciative of the opportunity 
to be here. 

Keep up the good work, much success, and 
Na Zdar. 


~ 
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Mr. Speaker, I also include in the Rec- 
orD a history of the Milwaukee Sokol, 
and other pertinent information from 
the Sokol’s 90th anniversary program. 


History oF SOKOL MILWAUKEE GYMNASTIC 
ASSOCIATION 


In June 1868, 90 years ago, a small body of 
Czech people, inspired with the spirit of Dr. 
Miroslav Tyrs’ physical culture, organized the 
Miiwaukee Sokol Gymnastic Association, 
which is now the fourth oldest Sokol organ- 
ization in America. They fully realized that 
the keystone of life is youth, and that upon 
it rests the burden of future progress. The 
aims and ideals were not only to attain 
physical perfection in youth, but to advance 
physical and moral standards of every man 
and woman. Great emphasis was placed on 
the development of the body since a healthy 
body has a healthy mind. 

These principles and ideals have never 
been altered, but have been handed down 
year after year in the same unfaltering spirit, 
which inspired our fathers to champion the 
brotherhood of man and the cause of human 
liberty. 

The need for them today is as great, if not 
greater, than 90 years ago. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to 
describe fully the various activities of the 
organization. But it is worth while to record 
a iew of the outstanding events. The first 
which occurred was the opening of the first 
gymnasium in January 1869, at which time 
Frank Bures became its first instructor. The 
first gymnastic exhibition was held in March 
of the same year. In August 1872, the first 
Bohemian Sunday School was founded. 

In 1890 the Sokol Ladies Gymnastic Asso- 
ciation came into being and became a part 
of the Sokols. This position was maintained 
until 1899 when the ladies founded -their 
own organization and retained the name of 
Sokol. Too much praise cannot be given to 
the ladies for their splendid cooperation and 
zealous efforts to promote the welfare of both 
organizations. 

In 1891 Milwaukee Sokol played host to the 
National Sokol Organization who held their 
meet in our city. It brought many visitors 
and created much favorable comment. Later 
in the same year, the ground on which the 
present hall is situated was purchased. Four 
years later, in September of 1895, the laying 
of the cornerstone was celebrated and the 
Bohemian American Hall was officially opened 
and dedicated to its purpose in December of 
the same year. 

In 1907, Albert Kostlan represented Sokol 
Milwaukee at the fifth international meet in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. Edmund Falarsh 
was our representative at the ninth inter- 
national meet in 1932. 

Sokol Milwaukee has participated in al- 
most all of the Sokol Slets in the United 
States and won many first, second, and third 
place trophies. In competitive meets with 
the German Turners (five organizations) we 
placed first for 3 consecutive years, 1916-18, 
thus winning the team trophy permanently. 

In 1918 our organization celebrated its 
50th anniversary by holding a gymnastic ex- 
hibition at Washington Park. From about 
this time, to the present, the following have 
devoted unselfishly, many years as instruc- 
tors of our gym classes; Frank Stepanek, 
Charles Richter, Fred Stankovsky, and Emily 
Falarsh. Others who also gave of their time 
to teach during these years were Joseph On- 
dracek, Jerome Zelenka, Mildred Zelenka, 
Joe Slavata, Howard Washic, and Joe Klimt. 

In 1926 Sokol helped to prepare a float for 
the Neptune pageant. This won first place 
in the historical division. We were also rep- 
resented at the gymnastic exhibition which 
was held at Juneau Park on the evening of 
the pageant. 

On our 80th anniversary we.played host to 
visiting gyms from various States. During 
all these years our teams took part in 
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numerous meets and exhibitions which were 
held in Chicago, Cleveland, Omaha, St. 
Louis, Melnik, Racine, etc. These visitations 
did much to promote good fellowship among 
neighboring Sokols. 

We also presented gymnastic numbers and 
folk dances in many of the international 
folk fairs, which are held annually at the 
Milwaukee Auditorium, as well as TV pro- 
grams. In fact, our 80th anniversary exhi- 
bition was the first Sokol activity to be tele- 
vised. . 

Periodically special tribute is paid to 
brothers who have been members of Sokol 
for 50 years or more. To date the following 
have been honored: Tomas Cejka, Jan Benes, 
Jan Drbal, Charles Klinka, Vincent Novotny, 
Karel Slaby, Joseph Zelenka, Charles Cmejla, 
Jan Belohlav, Arthur Novak, Anton Shabart, 
Allen Shabart, and George Reisimer. 

Our present physical instructors board 
have worked together diligently for many 
years. Fred Stankovsky has retained the po- 
sition of nacelnik for the past 25 years and 
Emily Falarsh has been our nacelnice for 
the past 30 years. Enduring credit must be 
given to this group and the officers of both 
associations for retaining the Sokol idea 
alive in Milwauke. 

Another contributing factor to the success 
of Milwaukee Sokol is the sewing circle 
which is composed of women who labor the 
year around creating handicraft items which 
are to be sold at the annual folk fair. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to all of our 
members who have worked so hard for Sokol 
Milwaukee. Let us therefore be encouraged 
by the past, inspired with the ideals our 
fathers loved, rejoice in our inheritance, and 
resolve to carry them on for those who 
follow. 

Officers of Sokol Milwaukee, 1958: Henry 
Zelenka, president; Jim Hron, vice presi- 
dent; Charles Richter, financial secretary- 
treasurer; Alois Fanta, Czech recording sec- 
retary; Fred Stankovsky, English recording 
secretary. 

Officers of Sokolice Milwaukee, 1958: Vlasta 
Vojta, president; Louise Porinsky, vice presi- 
dent; Christine Greiner, secretary; Mary 
Zelenka, financial secretary; Barbara Sha- 
bart, treasurer. 


COMMITTEE FoR 90TH ANNIVERSARY 

Fred Stankovsky, chairman; August Sha- 
bart, cochairman; Emily Falarsh, Emily Stan- 
kovsky, secretaries; Charles Richter, 
treasurer; members, Edmund Falarsh, Josef 
Ondracek, Edward Pivonka, Ethel Pivonka, 
Louise Porinsky, Norma Reisimer, Jarca 
Richter, Barbara Shabart, Frank Stepanek, 
Norma Suchy, Vlasta Vojta, Howard Washic, 
Edward Zaruba, Henry Zelenka, Mary 
Zelenka, Jerome Zelenka. 





NINETIETH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION BAN- 
QUET, AND PROGRAM OF SOKOL MILWAUKEE 
GYMNASTIC ASSOCIATION, May 24, 1958 


Salute to the flag. 

National anthem by Sister Alice Grabenau. 

Greetings, Brother Fred Stankovsky. 

Dinner. 

Recognition of visiting guests, Brother 
Fred Stankovsky. 

Welcome address and history of Sokol Mil- 
waukee, president, Brother Henry Zelenka. 

Master of ceremonies, Brother Frank Ste- 
panek, 

GUEST SPEAKERS 

Hon. Roman L. Hruska, Senator from 
State of Nebraska; Hon. Henry S. Reuss, Wis- 
consin Congressman, Fifth District; Brother 
Karel Prchal, president, American Sokol Or- 
ganization; Brother Vaclav Simaner, presi- 
dent, central district; Hon. Rudolph Mur- 
dock, judge, Milwaukee County Court. 


1. Vocal selections, Sister Alice Grabenau; 
piano accompanist, Sister Evelyn Cmejla. 
2. Burlesque, first-class boys, Sokol Tabor. 





8. Free calisthenics, Junior girls, Sokg 
Slavsky. 
4. Acrobatics, Jackie Jakus, Sokol mij. 
waukee. , 
5. Limbering up, Sokolice Brookfield, 
6. Roarin’ twenties, Sokol Milwaukee, 
Dance, social. Music by Rhythm Boys, 
Soko, MILWAUKEE 90TH ANNIVERSARY 
GYMNASTIC EXHIBITION, May 25, 1958 


PROGRAM 


Presentation of colors, Craig-Schlosser 
Post. 

Salute to the flag. 

National anthem, Sister Alice Grabenay, 

Greetings, Brother Fred Stankovsky. 

Welcome address: Introduction of guests, 
President Brother Henry Zelenka. 

1. Calisthenics, boys and girls: 

2. Slet exercises (S. G. U. S. National Siet, 
Cleveland, Ohio), junior boys and girls, 

3. Trampoline, children, juniors, seniors, 

4. Drill, old guard, Sokol Mladocech, Ra- 
cine. 

5. Adagio dance, Jakus family, Sokol Mil. 
waukee. 

6. Slet exercises (S. G. U. 8. National Slet, 
Cleveland, Ohio), senior men and women, 

7. High-low parallel bars, senior women, 
Sokol Tabor. 

8. Wand drill, senior women, Sokol Mla. 
docech, Racine. 
ae The pole katz, senior men, Sokol Slay. 

y. 

10. Parallel bars, senior men. 

11. Rhythm in blue, junior girls and sene 
ior women, Sokol Tabor. 

12. Sixteen, Sokol Chicago. . 

13. Special number, Sokol Milwaukee, 
* Music by Pete Ochs’ Orchestra. 

Immediately after the program, sand- 
wiches, coffee, bakery will be served in the 
dining room. 

Farewell dance. 





Phil Collins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 
Mr. LIBONATIy Mr. Speaker, Me- 


morial Day brings back sad and fond 


memories to the serviceman. The vet- 
erans of World War I are becoming @ 
marching host to the ghost brigade. The 
toll of life is fast moving to the other 
shore—taps are in the air—and maybe 
it’s best so, because really their immedi- 
ate families and their comrades are the 
ones that really care. 

The Republic in some sparing meas- 
ure has from long time to a longer time, 
at great delaying intervals, given them 
a supporting limp hand and bent wrist— 
mostly applause on marching days. — 

A few politicians and certain publica- 
tions bray and bleat about the demands 
of a special class of citizens—sure, every- 
one did their duty—only some kicked 4 
pedal with a toe and collected pleniy 
with overtime thrown in—all for the wat 
effort; for Mr. Soldier the war was Over 
When he returned—it was his only de 
pression—the 1929’s were just a continl- 
ation of the struggle for life for some # 
the present day. A pension, yes; ® 
handout, the same that a reliefer < 


Brave men, good soldiers. Fought 1 — 


June 9 
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nis country. Was taken from civilian 
life around the 39th year. Hard for 
most of them to catch up, on a good job. 
Even lost his mate or girl to the other 
fellow who stayed around. Our Govern- 
ment has been sparingly fair to the serv- 
iceman in a legislative sense, inade- 
quately for the disabled, widows, or- 
phans, and aged. 

These are the men that Phil Collins 
spent his life in serving. He was the 
leveling influence that advocated the 
support of political parties by the serv- 
icemen and not form a political group 
to take over the political destiny of our 
Government. ° 

But God is good. He alone names the 
day of the heavy mist that blurs the eyes 
and numbs the brain. And so it was 
with Phil Collins—his work was done. 
His soul no longer seeks its earthly goal. 
He died a man revered by all who knew 
that in his passing no one would forget. 

His early life—the youthful years pre- 
pared him for his great work to guide 
him through the experiences that he 
must meet. He evaluated each fellow 
man as a counterpart of himself. He 
developed a sense of sagacity in veteran 
affairs that called him to its leadership. 
His strength of purpose knew no other 
rule but toward its accomplishment. The 
American Legion followed that leader- 
ship and grew in popular strength and 
civic acceptance. His true aim was real- 
ized when its influence in governmental 
affairs and policies of peacetime pre- 
paredness was written in the record of 
congressional enactment. He supported 
mandates for the advancement of the 
veteran’s cause which were transcribed 
into law. The names of men high in the 
working ranks of the Legion sanctioned 
and extolled his superb leadership. He 
fostered the careers and advancement of 
worthy legionnaires in the official family 
of this powerful organization; each one 
made enviable records of accomplish- 
ment. There were those who awaited 
their turn to serve, and his experienced 
judgment never denied them advance- 
ment—long. He numbered many friends 
both in the State and national organi- 
zations—but it was the proud legion- 
naires of Illinois that sustained him in 
his glorious career; to name a few, the 
fiery leader, Gov. John Stelle; the sa- 
gacious national leader, Jim Ringley; 
the financial genius, Bumps Cross; the 
sage, Perce Brautigan; the popular busi- 
hess executive, Al Starshak: the insur- 
ance tycoon, Stanley Van Dyk; Judzes 

e, Sbarbaro, Dougherty, and Harti- 
gan; the active organizer, Bill Cum- 
mins; the late popular leaders, Art Can- 
ty, Mancel Talcott, Paul Armstrong, 
Gov. Dwight Green, Judge William 
Waugh, and Americanism himself, the 

Elliodor Libonati; the fighter of sub- 
versive activities, Ed Clammage; the 

Russel Root, Larry Fenlon, Gov. 
Bill Stratton; the 40-8 leader, Bill 
ee tte old standard bearer, Harry 

» an e blessed Father Lonergan, 
and many others. : 
oe of our country do not re- 
eatine great importance and 


power 
veteran organizations could gen- 
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erate as a potential force among the pop- 
ulace in a political campaign. And be- 
cause this power to gain control in poli- 
tics is kept dormant and unassertive, they 
cannot realize the degree of political up- 
heavel that would result if such a pro- 
gram were initiated by veteran leaders. 
It could change the very life of the coun- 
try both in its kind of government and 
its ideology. 

Phil Collins was a real American, and 
did not hesitate to assert his fundamental 
belief that every citizen, regardless of his 
military duties performed, had only the 
same rights as any other citizen—that 
the constitutional document was written 
for all and not to be interpreted by a few 
to their preferment. ‘Thus the people of 
the Nation learned that the veteran 
would take his place among the ranks of 
the citizenry and serve his community in 
time of peace as he did in time of war. 
Veteran leadership did not strike out to 
organize veterans to take over political 
control. 

We have but to study the history of 
other nations to see the havoc resulting 
from the usurpation of political power, 
by men who, unprepared for the political 
science of government; these ambitious 
men being vaulted into office through 
popular approval of acts of heroism un- 
der arms—later did by violent action en- 
slave populations in thought and ac- 
tion—destroying the very government 
and countless of its citizens that formerly 
each had fought to save. 

Thus, Phil Collins, as the most power- 
ful leader of the American Legion in his 
day cailed “the king maker” kept the mil- 
lions of legionnaires on the true course— 
love of God, love of country and respect 
for its institutions. 

Yes, a great man died the other day— 
and men throughout the Nation mourned 
shis passing—for he was truly a great 
American. 

As the taps sounded—we heard a dis- 
tant echo as though the notes were 
turned back upon themselves in their 
own resonance—he lives again in the 
glory of God, among, his war fallen and 
deceased comrades. The living remem- 
bered and the Department of Illinois 
passed the following resolution in his 
memory: 

In MEMORIAM—PHILLIP W. COLLINS 

Whereas it has pleased Almighty God, the 
Great Commander of all, to summon to His 
immortal legions on the 13th day of Febru- 
ary 1958, our beloved Comrade Phillip W. 
Collins, a member of Naval Post 372, Chi- 
cago, Ill., to the date of his demise; and 

Whereas we humbly bow to the will of 
Divine Providence, while ever cherishing in 
our hearts the memory of his distinguished 
service to our country and his outstand- 
ing service and contributions to the Amer- 
icah Legion’s comradeship: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the executive committee, 
Department of Illinois, the American Legion, 
in regular meeting assembled on this 12th 
day of April 1958, commend to all men his 
works, and to God, his spirit; and be it finally 

Resolved, That in token of our common 
grief, an appropriately inscribed copy of this 
resolution, as finally adopted by the depart- 
ment convention in Chicago, be presented 
to his bereaved- widow. 
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The Recession, Cause and Cure 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, once more I would like to call 
the attention of my colleagues to the 
most recent very excellent report of the 
Conference on Economic Progress, en- 
titled “Recession, Cause and Cure.” In 
the interests of space, I include only the 
Summary and theme, which is chapter 
one. However, I hope that my colleagues 
will take the time to read the complete 
report, which I have found to be a most 
valuable analysis of the economic prob- 
lems which confront us now, as well as 
a thoughtful consideration of the steps 
which could be taken to combat the re- 
cession. 

The report follows: 

I, SUMMARY AND THEME: TO REVERSE THE 

WASTING OF OuR ECONOMIC POWER 

The paralysis of indecision and inaction, 
in the face of the most serious economic 
decline in a quarter-century, has even deep- 
er meaning than the statistics themselves. 
To be sure, the facts are bad enough. True 
unemployment, including the full-time 
equivalent of part-time unemployment, has 
by now reached almost 7 million, or approxi- 
mately 10 percent of our civilian labor force. 
The jubilant official welcome of more out- 
door work with spring has been succeeded 
by sober realization that unemployment, 
seasonally adjusted, continued to rise seri- 
ously in March and April. Total national 
production is now running as an annual rate 
about $65 billion below full production. 
From fourth quarter 1957 to first quarter 
1958, total production declined at an an- 
nual rate of about 12 percent. Other indi- 
cators also show a continuing downturn. 


THE SOVIET CHALLENGE TO OUR ECONOMY 


But far more frightening than the statis- 
tics is this: Our great Nation, gravely en- 
dangered at home and overseas by the wast- 
ing of its economic strength, has been led 
into behavior like that of a small and in- 
experienced speculator, who buys the eve- 
ning papers to look for some little figures to 
indicate that his holdings may “level off” 
or improve in another week or another 
month. This is no safe nor self-respecting 
posture for a great people or their govern- 
ment, which should think and act not from 
day to day but in the persepctive of years 
and longer, and which should mold the eco- 
nomic environment instead of being victim- 
ized by it. 

We are confronted by a great totalitarian 
opponent which knows what it wants, acts 
persistently in terms of decades, lifts its 
goals as its employed resources expand, and 
budgets its resources to serve the purposes it 
values most. We cannot afford to be in- 
decisive about what we want, to vacillate 
from day to day, to reduce our goals as pro- 
ductive resources remain unemployed, and 
to sacrifice the purposes we should value 
most, 

Our failure to meet the great economic 
challenge springs from four interrelated 
causes: (1) failure to grasp the deeper sig- 
nificance of the recession; (2) failure to see 
the immense size of the economic tasks now 
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confronting us; (3) failure to appreciate how 
mugh we can gain by undertaking these 
tasks fully, and how much we would lose by 
not doing so; and (4) failure to take per- 
sistent, comprehensive, and farsighted ac- 
tion. 

(1) DEEPER SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RECESSION 


There is a naive notion that the recession 
came without warning in 1957, and that it 
may go away soon for reasons not yet dis- 
closed. None of this is true. The recession 
has been merely the most recent phase of, 
and has been due to the same causes as, the 
long-term economic retreat since the end of 
the Korean war. 

Our total economy has needed to grow 
more than 414 percent a year to utilize grow- 
ing productive resources. It actually aver- 
aged better than this during 1947-53. But 
during 1953-57, we averaged only about one- 
half the needed rate of growth, and from 
1956 to 1957 less than one-fourth. And as 
we neglected the long-term retreat, the 
shriveling rate of growth was followed by 
actual recession. From fourth quarter 1956 
to fourth quarter 1957, this recession was 1.8 
percent, and, measuring from mid or late 
1957 through first quarter 1958, it has ac- 
celerated greatly. 

The costs have been staggering. From the 
end of the Korean war through first quarter 
1958, we have done without about $110 
billion of total production, and about 9 mil- 
lion man-years of employment, which we 
should have had. Average multiple-person 
family income has aggregated about $2,000 
too low. The long-term retreat and reces- 
sion have already cost the Federal Govern- 
ment about $26 billion in revenues, which 
could have been put to invaluable use. 

The causes of the long-term economic re- 
treat and of the recession are inseparable. 
Excessive administered price increases, and 
growing deficiencies in real wages and 
salaries and in farm income, led to an in- 
vestment boom in productive facilities out- 
running deficient consumption. Even with 
falling investment during the recession 
phase, prices have continued to rise. An 
unduly tight Federal budget policy relative 
to our needs and resources, the pernicious 
tight money policy, and the deflation of 
farm income, added to the retreat. 


(2) IMMENSE SIZE OF TASKS NOW CONFRONTING 
US 


To achieve a reasonably full economy even 
by 1960, and to make this recovery an in- 
tegral part of a long-term advance at a full 
growth rate through 1964, we must lift our 
economy above levels pertaining in first 
quarter 1958 by these amounts: (1) We must 
lift total national production by about $45 
billion for 1959 as a whole, and by about $195 
billion by 1964; (2) we must increase em- 
ployment by 2,700,000 for 1959, by almost 5 
million by 1960 to restore full employment, 
and by 94% million by 1964; (3) we must lift 
consumer spending by nearly $25 billion for 
1959, and by 5 times this amount by 1964, 
and we must lift consumer incomes accord- 
ingly; (4) we must lift total private invest- 
ment by about $12 billion for 1959 and by 
31% times this amount by 1964; (5) to help 
generate this amount of economic expansion, 
and to start to remove current deficiencies in 
national security and in vital domestic pro- 
grams, public outlays for goods and services 
at all levels of Government need to be lifted 
by $9 billion for 1959 as a whole, and by 314 
times this amount by 1964. About two- 
thirds of this advance for 1959, and more 
than half of this advance by 1964, should be 
provided by Federal outlays. 

The shallow efforts thus far made to re- 
verse the recession may lead to a leveling 
off later this year and then to some slight 
upturn. It is equally possible that these 
shallow efforts may result in worsening of the 
recession. But almost all informed forecasts 
agree that the best to be expected under 
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current approaches ts that the years 1959 and 
even 1960 will be characterized by a very low 
rate of economic growth. This would mean 
a@ very high level of chronic unemployment. 
And the end result would be another reces- 
sion, more serious than the current one, just 
as this one is more serious than the last. 


(3) ENORMOUS SIGNIFICANCE OF HIGH GROWTH 
RATE 


With the 5 percent average annual growth 
rate well within our capabilities, in contrast 
with the actual 2.3 percent averaged during 
1953-57 (which would seem an overly opti- 
mistic expectancy for the near future under 
current approaches), the aggregate differen- 
tials in our economic achievement during the 
7-year period 1958-64 as a whole would be 
as follows: (1) Under the high growth rate, 
in contrast with the low growth rate, the 
differential in total national production 
would be almost $400 billion, and in man- 
years of employment almost 164% million; 
(2) the differential in average multiple-per- 
son family-income would be about $6,200; 
in wages and salaries about 226 billion; in 
farm operators’ net income about 44 billion; 
and in profits, dividends, and rentals about 78 
billion; (3) even with lower tax rates, the 
differential in Federal revenues would en- 
able $33 billion more outlays for national se- 
curity and about $18%% billion more for other 
vital purposes. By 1964, contrasted with the 
proposals in the President’s original budget 
for fiscal 1959, we should lift Federal annual 
per capita outlays for resource development 
by more than 50 percent, and multiply Fed- 
eral per capita outlays for health services 
about 4 times, for housing almost, 5 times, 
and for education more than 10 times. We 
should increase by more than 50 percent Fed- 
eral annual per capita outlays for public 
assistance and labor and manpower. 


(4) NEEDED IMMEDIATE PROGRAMS FOR 
RECOVERY AND GROWTH 


(1) Immediate but permanent Federal as- 
sistance should be extended to States in 
amounts sufficient to provide insured and 
uninsured unemployed workers with pay- 
ments equal to at least half their usual 
wages for so long as they may be unem- 
ployed. This could add perhaps $2 billion 
to the spending stream by 1959. Old-age 
insurance benefits and assistance should be 
increased rapidly, and close to doubled by 
1964; 

(2) An immediate tax reduction of 6 to 7 
billion dollars, mainly for low- and middle- 
income consumers, should be enacted; 

(3) The President’s original budget for 
fiscal 1959, proposing $72.8 billion for spe- 
cific purposes (with $1.1 billion for contin- 
gencies), should be raised by $4.6 billion 
above the $72.8 billion for fiscal 1959, by 
more than $11 billion by calendar 1960, and 
by more than $23 billion by calendar 1964. 
Major national security outlays should be 
lifted by about $2 billion for fiscal 1959, by 
about $5 billion for calendar 1960, and by 
more than $10 billion by calendar 1964. 
With some allowance for expanded economic 
programs overseas, the balance of the in- 
creased outlays should be apportioned 
among vitally needed domestic programs to 
achieve the per capita expansion set forth 
above. The combination of expanded un- 
employment benefits, tax reduction, and in- 
creased Federal outlays, taking into account 
direct and indirect effects, would give a lift 
to the whole economy of 20 or more billion 
dollars for fiscal 1959, and perhaps 30 or 
more billion dollars for calendar 1959. This 
would be on the low side, relative to our 
needs. The Federal deficit under these pro- 
grams in fiscal 1959 and in calendar 1960 
would be less—and if 2 or 3 billion were 
recouped by closing loopholes, much less— 
than the deficits now estimated to result 
from the President’s program and the un- 
favorable economic development likely to 
follow it; > ° 
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(4) The tight-money policy should be Te- 
versed. All Government housing credit and 
insurance programs should immediately be 
liberalized as to interest rates and amorti. 
zation, and combined with expanded Federa] 
outlays for low-income housing and urban 
redevelopment, aiming at total construction 
of about 2 million new homes a year; 

(5) The farm program should immedi. 
ately be revised drastically, with unified 
goals for ample production for domestic 
needs and exports, for farm production fa. 
cilities and population adjusted to these 
needs, and for farm incomes pointed toward 
parity of income; 

(6) Some key industries should now make 
price reductions and wage increases geared 
to expanded consumption. They will be 
able to do more when the Government as. 
sumes its prime responsibility to combat 
recession; 

(7) Full prosperity and full economic 
growth are less inflationary than stagnation 
or recession. Since September 1957, both 
consumer and wholesale prices have risen 
faster than during the period 1948-53 as a 
whole, which was marked by very rapid 
economic growth in a generally full 
economy. 

This study has been directed by Leon H, 
Keyserling, with the assistance of 
Dublin Keyserling and Philip M. Ritz. 





Safety Device at Sea 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
an article appearing in the New York 
Times, May 11, 1958, concerning sea res« 
cues and missions of mercy at sea, Vice 
Adm. John M. Will, commander of the 
Military Sea Transportation Service, Te- 
ported the problems relating thereto and 
the representations that he had made te 
the shipping industry. 

Admiral Will, who stated that trans- 
ports under his command had partici- 
pated in more than 100 assistance ven- 
tures at sea in the past year, complained 
that such missions were subjected to un- 
necessary delays and inconveniences be- 
cause of failure of radio communications 
with the ship that was seeking aid. He 
noted that such radio communications 
failure were due to the fact that the 
radio operator closed his radio shack on 
the merchant ship for the night, leaving 
that ship without communication 
ities and leaving the summoned rescuer 
to hunt blindly through the seas 
the radio operator returned to his wateh 
the next morning and answered the con- 
tinuing calls from the rescuer. 

The problem presented by A 
Will is one that I have been aware of and 
one of the factors that motivated my i- 
troduction of H. R. 4090, 84th 
and which would remedy this un 
some situation, among others. As Wa 
pointed out in the hearings and House 


debate on this proposed legislation, cars 


vessels are manned by a radio officer’ 
stands a duty watch of 8 hours ee 
and is off duty the remaining 16 hours 
each day. In those off duty hou 
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two-thirds of each day—the ship is deaf 
to all messages intended for it. The re- 
sult of such procedure gives rise to the 
conditions of which Admiral Will com- 


ns. 

Fone of the beneficial results intended 
and inherent in the provisions of H. R. 
4090, 84th Congress, was to afford and 
assure 24 hour per day radio communi- 
cation with cargo vessels even though 
the radio operator or officer was actu- 
ally on duty and watch in his radio 
shack only 8 hours per day. Such radio 
communication was assured by the man- 
datory requirement of that proposed leg- 
islation that an electronics device, known 
as an automatic radio call selector, be 
installed on all cargo vessels carrying 
only one radio operator. This device 
operates like a bell on the telephone and 
would ring to call an off-duty radio op- 
erator back to his station to take a mes- 
sage intended for him when his ship 
was being called. Among other marine 
calls, the mere transmisison of the as- 
signed call letters of his ship would ring 
the bell on that ship and alert the radio 
operator. 

The installation of this automatic 
radio call selector on the cargo vessels 
would effectively remedy the condition 
of which Admiral Will complains be- 
cause even though the radio operator of 
the ship requesting aid, after having 
given that information to a rescuer, 
went off duty, he could be summoned 
back to his radio station by this device 
whenever desired by the rescuer. Thus 
the lost period, with ships steaming 
in opposite courses, delaying required 
assistance, could be eliminated, 

Remembering that the application of 
the automatic radio call selector to this 
problem is only one of the beneficial 
results of its use, that there are many 
others including national defense appli- 
cations, and noting the reluctance of the 
shipping industry to voluntarily solve 
these chronic problems of safety of life 
and property at sea, I suggest that the 
House would do well to consider once 
again a bill embodying the terms of 
H. R. 4090, 84th Congress, and enact its 
provisions and terms intolaw. — 

The American public can look only to 
the Congress for the fixing of safety 
standards for the protection of life and 
property at sea and this is a responsi- 
bility which we must assume and dis- 
charge. 

. To me, it is amazing in the world of 
today and of tomorrow-to see the ship- 
ping interests still opposing the installa- 
tion and use of such a safety-saving de- 
vice of both life and property. I sin- 
cerely hope they will change their minds 


“and cooperate instead of oppose. 


I include an article written by George 
Horne appearing in the New York Times 
of May 11, 1958: 

ADMIRAL Warns SHIPS IN TROUBLE To MAN 
Rapios Untim LocatTep 
‘ (By George Horne) | ¢ 
admiral who has been t busy with 
eta rescues and miasions of mercy hes Bled 
& mild complaint. 

He has issued a request to the maritime 

i? cat saying in effect: “When you 
» Please stand long enough 

for us to ieee it.” ~ 

: - John M. Will, commander of 

the Military Sea Transportation Service, has 
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made publica letter to William F. Giesen, 
general and counsel of the Mari- 
time Association of the port of New York, 
asking for cooperation on the part of the 
shipping industry. 

Admiral Will said that in the last year 
MSTS transports had participated in more 
than 100 assistance ventures at sea. Ships 
were diverted to render medical aid to sea- 
men on other vessels, to rescue castaways, to 
aid craft damaged by heavy seas, and to 
search for senders of distress messages. 

“But these diversions have not always 
been carried out to the mutual benefit of all 
concerned,” the admiral said. “Many un- 
necessary delays and great inconveniences 
have resulted when ships attempting to ren- 
der assistance have been unable to raise the 
ship requesting assistance once the initial 
radio cry for help has gone out.” 

A recurring trouble, Admiral Will noted, 
is the case in which a ship asks a Navy ves- 
sel to come to its aid, then closes its radio 
shack for the night, leaving the rescuer to 
hunt blindly through the seas. 

Here is an example: 

An MSTS transport was diverted to assist 
a foreign ship whose master required medi- 
cal attention. After receiving the diversion 
order, the rescue ship tried for 8 hours to 
make radio contact with the other vessel on 
a@ regular distress frequency. 

As soon as the radio operator returned on 
watch the next morning, he immediately an- 
swered the continuing calls. But through- 
out the 8-hour period, the 2 vessels were 
headed in opposite directions. 

Later it was determined that at one time 
in the “lost” period the MSTS ship had been 
only 30 miles from the calling vessel. When 
contact was made, the 2 vessels were 86 
miles apart, headed full steam on opposite 
courses. 

Navy ships have been diverted 3 or 4 times 
on a single Atlantic crossing to answer calls 
from merchant ships, many of whom “refuse 
to stay on the circuit to assist in making 
rendezvous,” Admiral Will reported. 

He said he favored a maritime require- 
ment that would require a ship asking for 
aid of any kind to man the radio continu- 
ously, so that proper arrangements could be 
made. : 





A Great Latin American Statesman 
Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable - Ezequiel Padilla, of Mexico, is 
one of the great Latin American states- 
men of our time, an ardent believer in 
true democracy and a sincere friend of 
the United States. His words of caution 
at this time, coming from a friend of 
the American people, deserve. utmost 
attention and careful consideration. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert into the Recorp the text 
of an address by Mr. Padilla, entitled 
“Voices of Warning to America,” which 
he delivered at a dinner on May 9, 1958, 
at the Hotel del Prado in Mexico City. 
His address was as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, my 
appreciation to you for this cordial recep- 
tion with which you honor me, 
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I wish to take this opportunity to repeat 
some calls of alarm that are heard through- 
out the hemisphere. 

We live in an era of profound and radical 
changes affecting all forms of thought and 
the way of life. The United States and the 
Soviet Union have achieved apocalyptic de- 
structive might and, as a consequence, the 
thought prevails that the great powers may 
have to commit suicide to demonstrate that 
they. are great powers. This consideration 
leaves the haven, precarious as it may be, of 
hope for a peaceful settlement in the world. 

But we might say that our generation can 
find no rest. While we have no fear of an 
imminent war, the graceful expression, 
“What we have most to fear is the explosion 
of peace,” now takes on a substantial mean- 
ing. In fact, the fear of losing the peace 
alarms all peoples as much, for its decisive 
consequences, as the fear of losing the war. 

This situation has caused the world to 
divide and organize itself in large economic 
sectors. An impressive example is the Euro- 
pean union just created: On January 1 of 
this year at the Roman Capitolio, France, 
Western Germany, Italy, Belgium, Holland, 
and Luxembourg initiated a new historical 
epoch. They have, as you all know, organ- 
ized an economic union with a common 
market, a customs union eliminating re- 
strictions to commerce. These nations so 
united have taken up the gigantic enter- 
prise of developing atomic energy for in- 
dustrial purposes and that of setting up and 
financing scientific experimental laborato- 
ries. These six nations acting separately 
would be like dry leaves in the storm that 
shakes our contemporary world. United 
they now constitute a force in the making 
that can shortly become an astounding ex- 
periment in history. 

The productive capacity of this union shall 
be 57 million tons of steel, as compared to 
21 million tons produced by the United King- 
dom, 49 by the Soviet Union and 104 by the 
United States. In worldwide exchange of 
goods, the European economic union repre- 
sents $37 billion, as against the Soviet Union 
with 7, the United Kingdom with 19 and the 
United States with 17. 

The Union will strive likewise for a com- 
mon monetary system and the free flow of 
capital’ and workers. Its population with 
proven constructive power in these six na- 
tions, looking to Africa for raw materials, is 
220 million inhabitants, a population larger 
than that of the United States and even of 
the Soviet Union. 

Even taking in mind that this union repre- 
sents added strength for the free world, some 
economists in the United States are study- 
ing, not without alarm, this formidable 
European event. And if to this we add the 
serious threat of production in the Soviet 
Union as soon as it is in full swing for peace- 
ful purpose we sI 111 have to look back with 
actual concern upon what takes place in our 
own American Continent. If we review the 
scene in the Americas, we must admit that 
our hemisphere has lost its leadership. 
Roosevelt in his time was able to face Stalin, 
during the Yalta Conference with our ex- 
ample of complete solidarity in this our 
American Continent. But now not only have 
we forgotten our common defense as it pre- 
vailed in the last war, but we live under 
complete economic anarchy. The-continent 
is on the way of disintegrating into regional 
fragments. We must welcome present ef- 
forts toward a common Latin American 
market; but allow me to state that such an 
idea excluding the United States is more 
theoretical than practical. Capital and cred- 
it constitute the dynamic factors of economic 
expansion, and of both Latin America is lack- 
ing. We must beware, on the other hand, of 
the machinations of the Soviet Union to 
divide us. Our polar star, our ultimate aim, 
must be continental economic integration. 
We have all the ingredients to forge it, par- 
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ticularly if we recognize that interdepend- 
ence of people is an ever-present reality in 
the minds of all true statesmen. 

There is no economic doctrine or concep- 
tion farther from reality than the medical 
doctrine of self sufficiency and isolationism. 
Material resources, knowledge, capital, tech- 
nical experience, power, manpower, inven- 
tions, scientific discoveries, are contribu- 
tions going back and forth in the active 
tidal wave of human cooperation. 

But this cooperation demands clear and 
well defined duties: For the United States 
to do their part, it must be ever present in 
their mind that Latin America in all reason 
and justice demands equitable and fair 
treatment. Cotton, coffee, wheat, metals, are 
not only so much merchandise, but denom- 
inators of human welfare. Trade in these 
products not only has a bearing on the ab- 
stract manifestations of markets but, what 
is more important, upon the living reality 
of wellbeing and happiness by the hearth 
of the home. All peoples feel the urgent 
necessity of industrializing by using to the 
maximum all their material resources in 
combination with human resources, tech- 
nology, capital, and credit. 

Inter-American exports and imports added 
together amount to over $8 billion a year. 
But in this interchange workers in the 
United States enjoy a standard of living at 
least 10 times higher than Latin American 
workers. The fundamental cause of this 
tremendous inequality as well as of the 
heart-rending condition of the people in 
that part of America, is essentially the lack 
in abundant proportions of capital invest- 
ments, credit, factories to increase working 
opportunities and wages and, thus, public 
welfare. Only Canada may compare with 
the United States as to living standards, and 
it is well that we recall the following statis- 
tics: United States investments in Latin 
America, whose population is over 170 mil- 
lion, is $844 billion, of which 700 million are 
in Mexico, whereas Canada with only 15 
million inhabitants, less than half the popu- 
lation of Mexico has absorbed $11 billion 
in investments, which is more than the 
investment in all 20 Latin American Re- 
publics put together. And it is worth- 
while stating that such a tremendous in- 
vestment has not curtailed, not even harmed 
in the least the sovereignty of the marvel- 
ous Canadian people. 

Investments must have as their purpose 
to complement our economies, not to clash 
with them and, above all, investments must 
strengthen banking credit and thus enable 
Mexicans to develop their own initiative 
through fair rates of interest, not those of 
usury. 

Allow me to submit to your consideration 
an impressive fact which might apply in 
general to all Latin America: There are at 
the present time 1 billion hectares under 
cultivation throughout the world, in other 
words, 2% billion acres, approximately. One 
acre per living soul. The alarming increase 
of our population in Mexico indicates that 
by 1970 we shall have 45 million inhabitants. 
We Mexicans are only cultivating 5 percent 
of our territory, 10 million hectares. As per 
this calculation, it means that such acreage 
can only adequately support 25 million 
people. 

Unless we are to maintain a population 
more and more hungry and desperate, by 
1970 it is imperative that we put to culti- 
vation 10 million additional hectares, which 
means that just for this we require an in- 
vestment of 50 billion pesos, $4 billion, plus 
fabulous sums in credits, fertilizers, ma- 
chinery, factories, etc. Agriculture, educa- 
tion, transportations, irrigation, industriali- 
zation, struggling against erosion that mor-_ 
tally threatens us, all our problems become 
the huge problem of capital and credit. We 
tTaust insist upon these realities to the point 
of saturation of all minds in America 
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throughout. Our gigantic problems must 
have gigantic solutions. We have enough 
and formidable enough economic planning 
but, is it not a sad destiny for any nation 
to be limited to formulating economic plans 
without finding the necessary capital to 
carry them out? We already have perma- 
nent unemployment in our country, as 
shown by the hundreds of thousands of 
workers who have to go out of our nation 
in search of work. ‘How are we to solve the 
problem of the surplus of 200,000 young men 
who by the population growth will be 
thrown every year into the uncertainties 
of our economy, demanding the right to 
work? 

The United States, in turn, need the great 
and powerful markets in the Americas, which 
Soviet maneuvering already is trying to 
wrestle from them. Such markets shall only 
be kept and enhanced by the Uni States 
on the basis of fair play and reciprocal bene- 
fits. What the United States and Latin 
America needs in these crucial hours is the 
fire of conviction. History “‘hever forgives 
those_leaders who do not have their feet on 
the ground; that do not confront with val- 
our and vision the realities that surround us, 
Of these realities, one we must cultivate to 
the utmost: The propitious climate of our 
inter-American friendship, that is, the 
friendship among all our peoples, from Can- 
ada and the United States all the way down 
to Chile and Argentina. 

There is growing concern in the United 
States against communism, and they are 
right, for it is a conspiracy that shall not 
rest until it is destroyed or it achieves its 
purposes. Let us have ever present in our 
minds this illuminating truth: Some of the 
power of communism lies in that what its 
doctrine proposes to destroy must be de- 
stroyed: injustice in the world. But com- 
munism is an imposter, because the awful, 
terrible means that are used only are con- 
ducive to an inferno of terror and the sub- 
jugation of mankind. 

The destruction of injustice by means of 
liberty is the strength of democracy. A cru- 
sade of the evidence, therefore, is needed, 
to demonstrate that what communism claims 
to achieve by terror, free people attain 
through cooperation, fraternal action, and 
respect for the rights of man. Our Americas 
are the stage on which we are to give a 
resplendent demonstration of the strength 
of democracy. We must trust that Mr. 
Nrxon’s trip, the United States Vice Presi- 
dent, whose serenity and courage deserve 
our warmest tribut of admiration, will be a 
confirmation of the Communist danger; but 
at the same time, it will reveal the urgency 
of converting into action the programs of 
true continental solidatrity. President Ei- 
senhower’s recent action against an increase 
in duties on zinc, lead, and copper imports, 
is the kind of a message our continent needs 
and expects. 

Never in this world have the forces of good 
and evil engaged in a struggle of such mag- 
nitude. Our duty is to make the forces of 
good prevail. A new power until recently 
unknown has appeared in our contemporary 
world: universal consicence. We have it 
confirmed that each and everytime inter- 
national outrage attempts like the spectre 
of Banquo to return from darkness, the 
moral conscience of the world immediately 
rises in protest. There is, therefore, good 
reason for more confidence in our people. 

Distinguished visitors, may I extend my 
wishes for a pleasant sojourn in Mexico. 
Become acquainted with as much as you can 
of this friendly nation; admire and enjoy 
its incomparable beauties, learn of its wn- 
limited opportunities and, above all, en- 
dGeavor to hear the voice of the Mexican 
people earnestly asking that our American 
peoples unite again so that in this somber 
Struggle dividing the world we make the 
powerful forces of good prevail over the 
destinies of mankind. 





Speak for Christian Citizenship — 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re. 
marks in the Appendix of the 
I include therein a copy of a letter 
written by Walter A. Baker, Columbia, 
Adair County, Ky., to the editor, Mr. 
Louis DeRossett, Adair County News, 
Columbia, Ky., entitled “Speak for 
Christian Citizenship.” Mr. Speaker, I 
am delighted to inform the member- 
ship of this House that this letter and 
Walter’s record of citizenship activities 
won for him first place in division “B” 
in the 1958 citizenship contest spon- 
sored by the International Society of 
Christian Endeavor, whose headquar- 
ters are at 1221 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

This fine young man won second 
place in this same contest in 1956 and 
again in 1957. It is indeed a real ac- 
complishment to win and place in every 
year that he has entered his name and 
his handiwork. I predict that this 
splendid student’s efforts throughout 
his entire life will be crowned with suc- 


-cess. He comes from good stock—the 


very salt of the earth. I shall never 
really worry about the future of Amer- 
ica so long as we have young men of 
the caliber of Walter Baker. 
The letter follows: 
SPEAK FOR CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 
(By Walter A. Baker, Cambridge, Mass.) 


(This letter and his record of citizenship. 


activities won for Mr. Baker first place in 
division B in the 1958 citizenship contest 
sponsored by the International Society of 
Christian Endeavor.) 


Mr. Louris DEROSSETT, 
Editor, Adair County News, 
Columbia, Ky. ' 

Dear Eprror: Citizenship for many fe 
quires only the obedience of various laws 
and the willingness not to interfere with the 
rights of other citizens. Christian citizen- 
ship, however, demands more than the in- 
different acceptance of statutes and ordl- 
nances and the refusal to harm ones 
fellow man. It regards government not as4 
necessary evil but as a means through which 
man may act in expressing his 
convictions. Christianity infuses’ into citi- 
zenship a concern for others which fran- 
scends the boundaries of legal responsibility. 
Into the legal skeleton which sees man as & 


social animal Christianity implants the con- 


cern for man as a creature of God, 
with an immutable soul. 

Youth have a distinctive responsibility to 
support Christian principles in gov 
Separated by a few years from the full but- 
dens and duties of legal citizenship, 
must consciously prepare themselves for 


great tasks they are soon to assume. They - 


must avoid the pitfalls of giving lipservice 
to a belief in Christian principles in govern 


ment while never really taking the time 10 


understand what these principles mé 
Under the cloak of Christianity many pe0- 


ple have committed great injustices seam Es 


mankind. These people did not 


the Christian faith—they confused ‘am ~ 


giance to the name with an 


its message. To support Christian princl- 1 
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ples in government, youth must study their 
faith and seek a true understanding of its 
demands. They must study government it- 
self because only the fully informed will 
be able to place into action the witness of 
their belief. Buttressed by a firm under- 
standing of their own faith, Christian youth 
will be better able to realize their responsi- 
pility in the community and to transfer 
their convictions into the reality of positive 
action. Christians will then study the can- 
didates and issues in political campaigns, 
will select those who stand for Christian 
principles, and will work for their election. 
They will communicate their views to the 
representatives in Congress. Understanding 
the realities of government, Christians will 
enter the political parties and work from 
within these structures to promote their 

liefs. 
vonrution citizenship, however, embodies 
more than man’s relationship to his gov- 
ernment. It encompasses the entire struc- 
ture of community existence. Government 
is merely one area through which the Chris- 
tian citizen works. In projects for com- 
munity betterment, in fund drives for the 
conquering of disease, or in work among 
the community’s oppressed, hungry, or des- 
titute the Christian will be found. The 
Christian will always be mindful of Christ’s 
words, “Inasmuch as you have done it unto 
one of these, you have done it unto Me.” 
Conscious of the equality of all men in the 
sight of God, Christians will demand equal- 
ity of treatment for all people regardless of 
their wealth, social position, race, or na- 
tional background, 

Christian citizenship speaks to the prob- 
lems of the world. It recognizes commu- 
nism for what it is: a materialistic philoso- 
phy which denies the existence of God and 
perpetuates a ruthless tyranny over the 
minds of men, Christian youth have the 
responsibility to study communism %$o they 
can understand the evil it presents to the 
world. Against the évils at home Christi- 
anity speaks with equal vigor. It condemns 
the union racketeers, gambling czars, and 
narcotics peddlers for the corruption they 
foster in society. It seeks to help men who 
have fallen under the sway of these and 
many other forms of injustice and crime. 

Whether in his home, school, or work the 
Christian citizen conducts himself in the 
positive, dynamic way which Christian citi- 
zenship demands. At home he cheerfully 
does his share of the work and respects and 
honors his parents. In school he shows his 


‘faith through his studies, realizing that a 


task worth doing is worth doing well. Evi- 
dence of Christian citizenship becomes espe- 
cially noticeable in the athletics in which 
the student participates. There “he shows 
humility in victory and cheerfulness in de- 
feat. .For him it is not the winning but the 
good sportsmanship that counts. 

In giving proper recognition to the prep- 
aration of today the Christian youth shows 
his willingness to assume the leadership of 
tomorrow. He studies the questions which 
trouble his country and tries to find the 
best course of action. He backs political 
leaders who he feels are conscientiously 
working to solve these problems. Aware of 
his own imperfections, the Christian has 
tolerance and respect for those who differ 
— — While critical of their views, he 

not question their in i - 
esty of outlook. a 

#bove all the Christian citizen is not afraid 
to stand alone. In a time of mass con- 
formity he does not muzzle his Christian 
conviction in order to court social approba- 
tion, For him the basic problem is to do 
justly and love mercy—not to seek the vain 
*pproval of public opinion. Whether in the 
home or school, the community, Nation, or 
the world the Christian knows his duty and 
Sitives earnestly to fulfill it, 
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I*speak for Christian citizenship. To do 
otherwise would be failing in my Christian 
duty. Christians must speak. They must 
not only proclaim their views but they must 
also work to carry these out. Because of 
this belief, I speak for Christian citizenship. 

Sincerely yours, 
WaALter A. BAKER, 





Catholic War Veterans Americanism 
Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 26, 1958 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 18, 1958, the Department of Con- 
necticut, Catholic War Veterans, con- 
ferred seven of its Americanism awards. 

Two of these awards went to United 
States Attorney Simon S. Cohen and 
Assistant United States Attorney Francis 
J. McNamara, and to those others who 
testified for the Government in the pros- 
ecution of a group of Connecticut Com- 
munists in the Smith Act trial at New 
Haven in 1956. 

In that connection, I am pleased to 
enclose a resolution adopted by the 
Catholic War Veterans last April and a 
newspaper clipping which appeared in 
the Brooklyn Tablet of May 24, 1958: 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 

CONNECTICUT, CATHOLIC WAR VETERANS, ON 

APRIL 27, 1958 


Whereas the Communist movement is an 
international movement seeking world con- 
quest and more specifically the destruction 
of the American Government as its chief 
obstacle; and 

Whereas the Attorney General of the 
United States has held that from the in- 
ception of the (Communist Party) organ- 
ization the principal leaders of the Commu- 
nist Party (United States of America) have 
been and are subject to and recognize the 
disciplinary power of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, the Communist International and 
the Communist Information Bureau; and 

Whereas conspiracy is so essential a con- 
dition of an organization of this kind that 
all other conditions must be made to con- 
form with it; and 

Whereas the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion has deemed it necessary to request cer- 
tain Americans to act as counteragents in 
the fight against this Communist con- 
spiracy; and 

Whereas the United States Attorney and 
his assistant, together with these counter- 
agents, have faithfully carried out their 
duty to defend America against this Com- 
munist conspiracy, even at considerable dis- 
comfort and personal risk to themselves: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Catholic War Veterans 
of the State of Connecticut, wishing to ex- 
press its thanks to the United States Attor- 
ney Mr. Simon S. Cohen, of Hartford; and 
his assistant Mr. Francis McNamara, of 
Stamford; to the counteragents Miss Ro- 
wena Paumi, of Bridgeport, Mr. Harold 
Kent, also of Bridgeport; Messrs. Harold and 
Worden Mosher, both of Hamden; and Mr. 
Anthony Pires, of Hartford, for their serv- 
ice and contribution to the preservation of 
this great land of ours, will give to each and 
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every one of them an appropriate American- 
ism award at the next State convention of 
Catholic War Veterans to be held in May 
1958 in the city of Hartford, Conn. 





[From the Brooklyn Tablet of May 24, 1958] 


CONNECTICUT VETERANS LauUD 
ANTI-COMMUNISTS 


NAUGATUCK, CoNnN.—Five former agents of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and two 
Federal attorneys were the recipients of 
Americanism awards at the Catholic War 
Veterans’ Department of Connecticut, con- 
vention here recently. 

Gold Star Post, here, and Sacred Heart 
Post, New Britain, cosponsored a resolution 
to give these Americanism awards. 

United States Attorney Simon S. Cohen, 
Hartford; Assistant United-States Attorney 
Francis J. McNamara, Stamford; Rowena 
Paumi and Harold Kent, Bridgeport; Worden 
C. Mosher and Harold W. Mosher, Hamden; 
and Anthony J. Pieres, Hartford, were the 
award recipients. 

Attorney Cohen and his assistant, Mr. Mc- 
Namara, successfully prosecuted a group of 
leading Connecticut Communists in the long 
Smith Act trial in New Haven during 1956. 

The remaining five recipients all testified 
for the United States Government on the 
basis of knowledge they had acquired con- 
cerning the Communist Party in Connecticut 
while acting as counteragents for the FBI. 

The special citation of Americanism -was 
given to each “* * * because of his service 
and contribution to the preservation of this 
great land of ours, and his fight against this 
Nation's greatest enemy, the Communist con- 
spiracy, which he has helped to expose and 
defeat, particularly in our State of Connecti- 
cut, even at considerable discomfort and per- 
sonal risk to himself.” E 





Timetable for Global Conquest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include a very interesting and most con- 
structive article dealing with commu- 
nism and related subjects, written by 
Richard LaCoste, of Baltimore, Md., 
that appeared in the June 1958 edition 
of the Catholic Home Messenger. 

The well-written item is most worthy 
of the attention and consideration of all 
Members of the Congress: 

TIMETABLE FOR GLOBAL CONQUEST 
(By Richard LaCoste) 

Late last March, Nikita S. Khrushchev be- 
came Premier of the Soviet Union replacing 
Nikolai Bulganin. Unanimous selection of 
Soviet officialdom’s rotund rowdy made him 
head both of the U. S. S. R. Government 
and the Communist Party. His dual role 
invests him with an absolute power of life 
and death over Soviet citizens—a power 
comparable only to that held by Joseph 
Stalin exactly 5 years and 22 days after that 
unworthy mass murderer was liquidated by 
a fate common to all men—death. 

As ‘77-year-old Kliementi E. Voroshilov 
told the 1,378 delegates that Khrushchev 
obviously was the best man for the job, 
Western diplomats’ brows creased in amaze- 
ment. Once more, they had failed to an- 
ticipate the barrier left for the last heat in 
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the grimmest race of all time for free na- 
tions—victory and survival; or defeat, dis- 
aster, and death. 

Less than an hour after the announce- 
ment echoed through the marble chambers 
of Kremlin Hall, twenty-odd assorted lan- 
guages babbled fervently over the radio net- 
works and short waves of the entire world 
to tell that a new strong man .had been 
born in the Kremlin. No knowledgeable 
person missed the import of the unanimous 
election of the man who in history ranks 
second as a mass murderer (10 million 
persons). 

There’s no doubt about it. Khrushchev 
now classifies as undisputed boss of some 
900 million persons throughout the world. 
Well might free nations tremble at the 
thought. For once again is let loose on 
earth a man who could trigger world 
war III—a man who so short a time ago, in 
a vodka burst of bluster, spat, “We will bury 

ou.” 

That he meant his statement, no serious 
student of Soviet strategy can doubt. To 
Communists, conquest. of the world remains 
a fixed unchanging goal. Proof of that state- 
ment centers on Communist conduct from 
the day in 1918 when the basic policy was 
laid down by Leon Trotsky at Brest-Litovsk. 

Is there, then, a Communist timetable for 
global conquest? 

Until man crossed the threshold of space 
into the unknown with his sputniks and 
Explorers (October 1958 et seq.), the time- 
table could be estimated fairly accurately. 
Any intelligent political analyst could have 
come up with a reasonably accurate an- 
swer. Now, the answer must be supplied by 
theoretical physicists, engineers, technolo- 
gists—and the United States military. 

Prior to Stalin’s death in 1953 the Com- 
munists had tentatively set the time for 
complete conquest of the world for about 
1973. 

During their last conference, Chinese 
party boss Mao Tse-tung and Stalin esti- 
mated they could gain complete control of 
the world with four more 5-year plans. 
About 10 years were allocated for the con- 
quest and consolidation of Asia which 
would earn them the by-product of an im- 
mediate threat to Africa and Europe. 

Meanwhile, fat, flaccid and luxury-loving 
America, concerned with cars, comfort and 
luxurious and licentious living, would soften 
and degenerate. That’s what Stalin and 
Mao theorized. 

Such a theory, logically, towers tall. In 
less than 50 years, Communists have im- 
posed their will upon some 900 million 
souls. Illiterates as well as savants and 
scientists courted the siren song of com- 
munism. Millions paid with their lives for 
their romance. 

Today, in the Soviet Union alone, some 
215 million people bow to the dictates of 
godless men. East European satellites add 
another 93 million to that figure. Partly 
in orbit can be counted Yugoslavia’s 17 
million. 

Communist Asia contains 600 million peo- 
ple in Red China, 13 million in Viet-Minh, 10 
million in North Korea, and 2 million in 
Mongolia. 

Some political analysts hold it’s only a 
matter of time when the leaders of India, 
Burma, Ceylon, and Indonesia cast their peo- 
ples into the Soviet orbit. 

Despite Premier Jawaharlal Nehru’s alleged 
Asiatic neutralism, he still serves as the most 
effective collaborator of Soviet imperialism 
in Asia. In fact, neutralist Asia already has 
pushed past the centerline on the road to 
communism. Likewise in Europe, there are 
nations tinged perilously with leftwing 
leanings. 

Only the United States looms large on the 
horizon of determination to fight to a finish 
in the struggle for survival—if and when it 
comes. But by no means does this smack 
of certainty. 
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Not minute is the number of people Who 
smile cynically at our ability to block the 
Soviet Communist Trojan-horse method of 
infiltration. We're naive, they say. 

They, too, have a point. They may be 
right. They’ve so been in the past. 

Viadimir Lenin needed but 17 stanch sup- 
porters in 1903 to establish Bolshevism. 
In 1917, he conqured Russia with 40,000 fol- 
lowers. To date, we might say that 17 men 
can be credited for the enslavement of 900 
million persons. 

Incredible? Yes—but true. 

How can intelligent men be recruited into 
the Soviet apparatus? Why do otherwise 
intelligent leftwingers, college professors, 
successful businessmen, and other misguided 
liberals listen to the siren song of commu- 
nism? 

Answers are at once simple and complex. 

Most men pretend to superiority whether 
or not they qualify for that status. Though 
they mouth sympathy and concern for the 
masses—viz., the politicos, and especially 
millionaire politicos—actually, they hold 
them in contempt. They fancy themselves 
as leaders in any future program to benefit 
mankind. 

That, under communism they will become 
engulfed in wild waves of wanton murder, 
torture and terror and tyranny, degradation 
and despair—this, they deflect from their 
thoughts. 

Why? , 

Benefiting mankind ‘s a seductive vision 
for visionaries. They want to change human 
nature. They want to perfect human char- 
acter. They want to eliminate the exploita- 
tion of man by man. They want to work 
for abundance for all. They want that none 
will want. 

Socialism or communism will mold a new 
world based on unselfishness, cooperation, 
and service to mankind—that’s their trend 
of thought. 

Let’s face facts. Whether misguided or 
not, intelligent or stupid, devoted or not to 
Christian principles, our own American peo- 
ple have so been deluded in the past. In 
the case of Communist infiltration into high 
United States political, social, and financial 
circles, the past may yet prove to be prologue. 

Prior to the close of World War II, United 
States State Department officials prattled 
piously that Chou-En-lai, Mao Tse-Tung, 
and their Chinese followers were harmless 
“agrarian reformers.” 

Gen. Patrick Hurley, who had been sent 
to China to study Mao’s political philos- 
ophies versus Chiang Kai-shek’s, disagreed. 
But Hurley was outsmarted at every bureau- 
cratic turn by misguided [sic] officials. 

Were they indeed harmless agrarian re- 
formers? 

Early in 1958, Mao, Tse-Tung admitted 
some 20 million Chinese had been liquidated 
or murdered since 1948 so agrarian reforms 
could be effected. 

During the late forties, ex-Communist 
Louis Francis Budenz swore that “at least 
12 millionaires are devotedly serving Stalin 
here (in the United States). Hundreds of 
professors, scientists, and other professional 
people are doing all in their power to under- 
mine our government.” 

Federal Bureau of Investigation’s John Ed- 
gar Hoover reported in 1950 there were 
55,000 active Communists in the United 
States. He added there were 500,000 more 
Americans who served as willing tools of So- 
viet subversion. 


In 1944, 1 year before the holocaust which . 


wiped. out the Japanese cities of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, the United States Communist 
Party claimed 80,000 members. This at a 
time when American men were dying on 
foreign battlefields, in the air, and on and 
under the seas. How many others were sub- 
servient to the international subversion can 
only be conjectured. 
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Americans are not immune to the cancer. 
ous growth of Communist sympathy ang 
even communism itself. 

World attention transfixed on the Kremlin 
when Comrade Khrushchev delivered the 
Central Committee Report at the 20th Party 
Congress on February 14, 1956. Khrushchey 
himself denounced Stalin. So did other > 
prominent Soviet officials. 

But when they purged their demigod, they 
smashed an icon which for 30 years they 
professed to worship. Moreover, when they“ 
accused Stalin of the wanton mass murder of 
millions, they insured that the Red dance of 
death which began in 1917 would continue, 

Despite Khrushchev’s denouncement of 
Stalin, fantastic as it seems, he yet found 
for his former master. He painted Stalin as 
an egomaniac and sadist—true. He pictured 
him as the murderer of millions. He called 
him insane.’ But he added, in effect, “He 
(Stalin) did this in the interest of the work. 
ing people. He was no wildeyed despot.” — 

Not recalled at the time by political an- 
alysts is the story revealed by Winston 
Churchill some time ago. 

In 1942, Churchill recalled, after a sump- 
tuous repast and many “cups that cheer,” he 
asked the beetle-browed pompadoured Geor- 
gian mass murderer how many Kulaks he had 
killed during one particular purge of farmer 
recalcitrants, 

“Ten millions,” Stalin replied, holding up 
10 pudgy fingers. “It wasfearful. Four years 
it lasted.” 

And who was in charge of that purge? 
You guessed it. Our. blubbery boy. friend 
Nikita S. Khrushchev. That’s who it was, 

After Stalin’s demise, four men vied for 
power. They were Lavrenti Beria, police 
chief of the dreaded MVD; Vyacheslav M. 
Molotov, an old Bolshevik who had worked’ 
with Stalin since 1912, and well known in 
the United States as Soviet representative to 
the United Nations; Georgi M. Malenkov, who 
had spent his entire adult life in the Com- 
munist Party; and Lazar M. Kaganovich—at 
one time the only Jew in the Politbureau—a 
Bolshevik since 1911. 

Others jockeying for power never made the 
grade. A : 

Now, then, what has happened to the 
quartet? 

Three have been exiled to oblivion, but 
were spared execution. Beria, Khrushchev 
jokingly told an audience recently, was shot 
in the back of the neck by Anastas Mikoyan. 
Incidentally, Mikoyan, now Deputy Premier, 
was the first to congratulate Khrushchev: 
upon his election to his twin posts. 

Such is-the stature of the two leading offi- 
cials in the U. S. S. R. today. Can men like 
these breed confidence for future peace? 

Today, in the light of current technological 
and scientific progress of weapon (correct) 
systems, the 1973 date for the conquest of 
the world by Communists must be consider- 
ably shortened. For it is inconceivable that 
the Soviets will bow to anything but a supe- 
rior power. Moral and and religious integrity, 
human honesty, and decency—these impress 
the Communists not one whit. 

“There is no God,” they say proudly. Both 
in theory and practice, they are unashamedly 
atheistic. 

Add to this attitude the fact that Commu- 
nists consider every act that contributes 
the Communist conquest of the world & 
peaceful act. ‘ 

In his testimony before the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, Dr. Fred- 
erich C. Schwarz said: 

“If they take a gun, they take a 
gun, containing a peaceful bullet, 
you peacefully and put you in 4 
grave. When the Chinese Comm mur 
der millions, it is an act of peace. When 
Russian tanks rolled into Budapest 
butcher and destroy, it was glorious 
Peace is wonderful and within their 
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work of ideology whatever helps their con- 
quest is peaceful, good, and true. 

We must, then, arrive at the fundamental 
fact and inevitable conclusion that the Com- 
munist timetable for the entire global con- 
quest is based on two premises: A cold war 
of propaganda; actual aggression. Either 
can win for the Soviets. ' 

The Communist policy laid down by 
Trotsky in 1918 called for neither peace nor 
war. Rather its basic principle was to keep 
the free world in a continuous state of erup- 
tion so that strife-weary people could fall 
easy prey to Communist conquest. 

That the Soviets are superior to the United 
States in waging propaganda war no one can 
deny. They're adept at world word warfare. 
They play on people’s fears, distrust, sus- 
picions, dissension, disorder, and love of life 
to soften their opposition to communism. 

On March 31, 1958, the Soviets announced 
a halt to all atomic and hydrogen weapons 
tests. Officials warned, however, they would 
feel free to resume the tests if the West 
did not follow suit. The Supreme Soviet 
(Parliament), which unanimously adopted 
the resolution, significantly failed to set a 
date for its effectiveness. 

What wasnt’ revealed in the official Soviet 
communiques w®* une fact that on March 22, 
1958, the Soviets .ad just completed a nine- 
explosion series of its atomic and hydrogen 
weapons. Moreover, while the world looked 
askance at the United States for not agree- 
ing to halt its tests scheduled for this sum- 
mer, the Soviets failed to mention they'd 
just finished seeding the world’s atmosphere 
with heavy radiation. 

Could the Soviet ban on nuclear weapons 
testing be the greatest hoax in the history 
of the world? Russia has lied so many times 
and broken so many treaties and agreements 
that to trust her would be to invite disaster 
and near-oblivion. Can we afford to risk an- 
nihilation as a nation and as a people? 

One thing is sure, and that’s that the 
Soviets do change their tactics but never 
their intentions. * 

We can be conquered by Soviet cold-war 
propaganda. To resist successfully, we need 
spiritual and moral strength and courage. 
We must supplant softness with strength. 
Else we are indeed lost souls. 

Equally naive are we where the Soviets are 
concerned about their abilities to wage war. 
Can we assume for one moment that 2 men 
(Krushchev and Mao), already responsible 
for the slaughter of 30 million persons, 
would hesitate to kill one hundred pius 
million Americans? 

Soviet military science and technology are 
sufficiently advanced ‘to accomplish just that. 
Since the Russians rocketed sputniks into 
Space, some Americans now are uneasily 
aware of Soviet scientific and technological 
progress. 

Russia's lead time (engineer jargon for 
the development of a weapon system from, 
idea to production) was five times. behind 
ours in 1951. Our systems then took from 
9 to 15 years from idea to prototype to 
production. Exception was the A-bomb. 

The world’s first atom bomb was deto- 
nated on July 16, 1945, at Alamogordo 
N. Mex. A month later, an A-bomb fiat- 
tened Hiroshima, Japan. A few days later, 
Nagasaki was pulverized. 

Meanwhile, on September 23, 1949, more 
than 4 years after the Alamogordo explo- 
sion, President Truman announced the So- 
viets had exploded their first atom bomb in 
Siberia. But the very next day, Russia 
claimed it had had the bomb since Novem- 
ber 1947, 

eer over the years, the Soviets have 
Successfully cut the 1 
in tilasihes ana me time we possessed 


We have already fired a Snark’ intercon- 


tinental ballistic missile (ICBM) to a dis-. 


tance that is classified but which was re- 
in the daily press as 6,300 miles. 


But on August 26, 1957 the Soviets said 
they’d successfully fired their own ICBM. 
Presumably the Soviet ICBM is their 
T-3—a 150-ton 2- or 3-stage behemoth some 
150 feet long. 
Some military experts say privately they 


believe the T-3 is operational (military jar- . 


gon meaning they are being produced in 
quantity and are in the hands of troops 
ready to launch). If so, we stand stark on 
the edge of a literal inferno in these United 
States. 

If the Soviet T-3 actually is operational 
they’ve beat us once again in the race 
against time. There’s no doubt they did 
win the sputnik race. On, October 4, 1957, 
they rocketed into space and orbit a 184- 
pound, 23-inch sphere which girdied the 
globe 560 miles above the earth in a near- 
polar orbit. In November, Soviet scientists 
shot a second and more sophisticated (im- 
proved) sputnik into orbit with Laika, a 
nondescript dog, inside a capsule. 

Since the Soviets obviously have tele- 
scoped time in the production of the world’s 
most frightful weapons, their 1973 deadline 
for world conquest no longer holds. The 
time when they can—and may—unleash H 
and cobalt bombs from launching pads in 
Soviet territory over the polar regions and 
onto the United States and Canada is esti- 
mated as 1960. 

Why 1960? Military experts say the Soviet 
yet must perfect missiles to be launched 
from submarines. Our own Naval experts 
say we shall have that capability by 1960; 
that is, that we shall have the know-how, 
the ability and sufficient missiles for either 
aggressive or defensive warfare. If we our- 
selves possess that capability, so will the 
Soviets. 

In the-light of the Soviet capabilities 
which will mature late in 1960, one single 
solitary fact stands stark against the horizon 
of our times. That fact is that we must 
maintain weapon (correct) systems suprem- 
acy over the U. S. S. R. During recent 
years, military men kept pounding home to 
press and public that what they sought was 
air superiority. Like the resounding beat 
of a big bass drum, these words have re- 
verberated from their spoken and written 
texts. But what value air superiority with- 
out air supremacy? Just how valuable is 
a superior air weapon if an insufficient num- 
ber of the weapon is available to act as a 
deterrent to aggression? 

Through air supremacy, we well may deter 
aggression. If we can deter aggression, we 


~ shall then perhaps be able to insure perma- 


nent peace. An uneasy peace, to be sure— 
but peace withal. — 

If we fail to attain both superiority and 
supremacy in weapon (correct) systems, we 
invite disaster. 

Our struggle for survival is that simple. 

Such is the challenge facing us for the 
next 2 years. Close on the horizon beckons 
success. Farther in the distance iurks 
ominous-defeat and disaster. 

Can we contain the threat? Only time 
will tell, 





Admiral Stephan: South Atlantic 
Defender 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA ° 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
creasing importance of the South Atlan- 
tic region in our national defense picture 
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is witnessed by the assignment of one of 
our top naval officers to command the 
newly created South Atlantic Naval 
Force. The current issue of U. S. News 
& World Report notes Admiral Stephan’s 
assignment in its current issue as 
follows: 

ADMIRAL STEPHAN: SOUTH ATLANTIC DEFENDER 


The United States Navy added a new unit 
to its defensive strength last week—the 
South Atlantic Force. Its main mission: 
antisubmarine patrol throughout the entire 
South Atlantic. Its composition: Basically 
destroyers and destroyer escorts, maybe a 
carrier and some submarines. Its command- 
ing officer: A skilled submarine skipper, 
Rear Adm. Edward A. Stephan. 

A native of Washington, D. C., Admiral 
Stephan was commissioned an ensign in 
1929. After 4 years’ duty with the fleet, he 
went to submarine school. Underwater war- 
fare has been his career at sea ever since. 

As skipper of the U. 8. S. Grayback in the 
Pacific during World War II, the admiral 
won the Navy Cross and three Silver Star 
citations. It wasn’t until 1951 that the ad- 
miral left submarine service for a brief tour 
of duty in ie Pentagon. 

In addition to being an expert in the wiles 
of submarine warfare, Admiral Stephan has 
studied law. Afloat or ashore, he seems to 
have the background it takes for choosing a 
wise course on defense or offense. 





The Courage of Morality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 6, 1958 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Recorp of May 27, 1958, it was my privi- 
lege to include with my remarks a most 
excellent address given by senior Sena- 
tor of Ohio, Joun W. Bricker, which he 
gave on May 24 before the Ohio State 
convention of Young Republicans. The 
address was entitled “Republicans Face 
the Future,” and I am pleased to note 
that the Cleveland News has seen fit to 
give his remarks most appropriate edi- 
torial comment. The editorial follows: 

THE COURAGE OF MORALITY 


Modern-day politicians do not often take 
stands on moral issues of the hour, and it is 
stimulating and encouraging when a man of 
Senator JoHN W. BRICKER’s status puts a 
moral issue ahead of all other considerations 
in this political election year. Addressing 
the Young Republican assembly here in 
Cleveland, BricKER made one of the most 
singular speeches of his long and partisan 
career. 

It was as if Bricker, after nearly 40 years 
in Ohio and national campaigns, had sum- 
moned what wisdom he believed he had to 
distinguish great decisions approaching 
which could never be. determined on purely 
political considerations, 

He asserted two statements worth the at- 
tention of philosophers: One, that this coun- 
try and its free civilization are far more in 
danger of impersonal decay than they are of 
a foreign enemy; two, no one has settled yet 
whether the American people, in all their 
might, majesty, and power, are willing to 
battle morally for their future instead of 
folding their hands and yielding to the fatal 
temptation of accepting world circumstances 
of whose combination they despair. 
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Bricker rejected political panaceas of the 
two parties. ‘Politicians in both major par- 
ties have constructed dreamworlds to accom- 
modate the faithful who are unable to face 
reality,” he said. “The Democratic dream- 
world is commonly called liberal, the Repub- 
lican, conservative. Neither quite fits. 

“Outside the dreamworld we find many real 
problems for which a liberal philosophy will 
provide one answer, the conservative another; 
but there are crucial issues, rapidly growing, 
for which no answer can be found from 
merely liberal or conservative doctrine.” 

There has been, the Senator said, the kind 
of weakening of social and moral doctrine 
which has produced widespread juvenile de- 
linquency, too many divorces, disrespect for 
States rights, shrinkage of the sense of in- 
dividual duty, pressures toward ruthless con- 
formity, and widespread social boredom. 

“How,” he demanded, “are we going .to 
close the gap between technological power on 
nearly a vertical curve upward and the rela- 
tively constant supply of human wisdom and 
morals to control that increase in power? 

“How are we going to adapt an organic 
law written for a nation of 3 million to a 
nation that may grow to be as populous as 
India or China? 

“If people do not sink roots into stable 
communities, what substitute for community 
censure will you devise to check crime and 
immorality?” 

The only claim Bricker made for Repub- 
lican honesty was that Republicans gen- 
erally do not pretend to know the answers, 
but do realize the immensity of the prob- 
lems. 

We should like to see Senator BRIcKER pivot 
his campaign for reelection this year on this 
call for an American moral revival which will 
give us the courage to grapple with our ad- 
mittedly grim future. 

We believe this State and this Nation are 
overdue for a public champion of something 
approaching Winston Churchill’s immortal 
“blood, sweat, and tears.” 

We feel like assuring Senator Bricker that, 
if he does, he will be listened to, en masse, 
with seriousness. 





Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. Renders 
a Great Public Service at Brussels Fair 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28,1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the greatest problems for any nation in 
foreign affairs is that of presenting itself 
in the best manner possible to the people 
of other lands. It is a problem that re- 
quires constant effort and thought. 

As a member of President Eisenhow- 
er’s People-to-People Committee, I have 
been most interested in the efforts of one 
of this Nation’s distinguished radio and 
television firms to assist in the task of 
presenting America in her best light at 
the Brussels Fair. The Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Co. undertook, at its own 
expense, to sponsor the concerts of Ben- 
ny Goodman at the fair. Jazz, as we all 
know, is one of the great American art 
forms. By presenting the Benny Good- 
. Man concerts at the Brussels Fair the 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. rendered 
a@ réal service toward better understand- 
ing of America and greater enjoyment of 
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things American by the countless thou- 
sands who came to the fair and heard 
Mr. Goodman and his group. Europeans 
take jazz very seriously. They listen to 
it with respect and look upon it as an 
integral part of this country’s culture. 
By sponsoring Benny Goodman at the 
Brussels Fair the Westinghouse Broad- 
casting Co. has not only brought enjoy- 
ment to the fair’s visitors, but has also 
assisted in the job of creating a better 
overall impression of our country. 

This is a great public service, Mr. 
Speaker and an important one. The 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. .and 
those who determine its policies and pro- 
grams have displayed a sense of creative 
interest in promoting a favorable total 
image of American culture that is very 
helpful in this time of great misunder- 
standing overseas of what sort of people 
we really are. 





Our Latin Policy Must Be Geared to a 
Realistic Reciprocal-Trade Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28,1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I am inserting in the REcorp 
an excellent story which appeared in 
the May 24 edition of the AFL-CIO 
News, authored by Serafino Romualdi. 
Mr. Romualdi was the AFL-CIO inter- 
American representative who accom- 
panied Vice President Nixon as @ mem- 
ber of the United States delegation to 
the inauguration of Argentina’s new 
president, Arturo Frondizi. 

Mr. Romualdi states, and I would re- 
affirm, that it is indeed a “source of 
satisfaction, as well as highly signifi- 
cant, that in the demonstrations against 
the United States, organized labor in 
Latin America did not take any part. 
On the contrary, the conversations the 
Vice President had in practically every 
country with groups of labor leaders 
were cordial, dignified, fruitful.” This 
peoples-to-peoples approach, as spon- 
sored by the AFL-CIO and our other 
labor organizations, should be encour- 
aged. It will go a long way in helping 
us to understand the grievances and 
misunderstandings of our South Ameri- 
can neighbors and will help us to effect 
proper solutions. 

In view of existing misunderstand- 
ings of our Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries, Mr. Romualdi discusses the ne- 
cessity of our United States trade poli- 
cies and our foreign-aid programs. His 
article is quite timely. He speaks with 
real cogency for favorable action on the 
present reciprocal-trade extension bill 
which we are debating here today. 

Our present reciprocal trade program 
is a step in the right direction although 
much remains to be done in this area. 
We must give real meaning to the word 
“reciprocal.” Reciprocity means that 
all participants in trade agreements— 





the nations, the industries, and the 
workers share the benefits. This is not 
happening today. If our reciproca] 
trade program is to achieve its objec. 
tives, that is, to increase world trade to 
build the economies of the nations 
outside the Iron Curtain, to make friends 
of the peoples of these nations, and to 
check Communist infiltration into those 
countries, then our program. must be 
geared to effecting these objectives. 
Our trade program should be set up in 
such a way to encourage raising the 
wages and standard of living in foreign 
countries so that they are more in line 
at least with the legal American mini- 
mum scale. This would give real mean- 
ing toour program. It would mean that 
American business and labor would be 
protected from the unfair competition 
which stems from foreign manufac- 
turers’ dark ages policy of paying sweat- 
shop wages. By increasing the wages 
of the foreign workers, they will have 
greater buying power and can enjoy a 
standard of living more like our own. 

This would have a salutary effect on 
the foreign manufacturers. They would 
feel the effects of the _ increased 
buying power through an _ expand. 
ing market among the workers who 
now must spend most of their wages for 
bare necessities of life. This in the long 
run would redound to the benefit of our 
country in that our manufacturers would 
benefit from the increased income of for- 
eign workers in finding broader markets 
for export goods: It is important to 
realize that this policy would have seri- 
ous impact on our anticommunistic ob- 
jectives because communism feeds on 
the unrest caused by the unfulfilled de- 
sires of the have-nots. Its economic 
doctrine has little appeal in nations 
where workers are well paid and share 
more of the fruits of their own labor, 

As I indicated above, our present re- 
ciprocal trade program is not doing this 
but, as I further indicated, it is a step in 
the right direction. We must work to 
these ends. 

The above-mentioned follows: 
CoMMUNISTS FOMENTED ATTACKS ON NIxON— 

LATIN Pouicy oF UNITED STATES HELD Bs- 

HIND Riots 

(By Serafino Romualdi) 

The violent anti-Nixon demonstrations in 
Peru and Venezuela, and the others of mi- 
nor character that took place in Uruguay 
and Bolivia during the recent visit of the 
Vice President to Latin America, clearly 
indicate a prearranged plan of unquestion- 
able Communist organization and direction. 

Democratic public opinion, not only im 
the United States but throughout the hemi- 
sphere, has reacted with a unity tr 
ing political parties and national borders. 
There is real evidence of indignation and 
regret over the outrages even in the coul- 
tries where they took place. 

NEED LEVEL HEADEDNESS 

It is of foremost importance at the m0o- 
ment that the democratic forces avoid being 
stampeded into hasty, rash actions while 
their resentment is running high. 

One thing is certain—all are now agreed 
that a thoroughgoing review of ‘the rela- 
tionship of the United States with Latin 


America is needed. This must be under 


taken promptly with a determination to ¢%- 
plore the sources of the grievances and 
understandings of our neighbors to the 


south and with an equal determination ic 
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poth sides to take deep-rooted, lasting cor- 
rective measures. 

The unity of the American family of na- 
tions must be preserved at all costs. It 
must take on the character of a real unity 
of the people of the Americas—not merely a 
formal unity of official declarations by gov- 
ernments. 

LABOR IS UNITED 

In this connection, it is appropriate to 
recall that when representatives of organized 
labor from the United States met 10 years 
ago in Lima, Peru, to join labor from other 
American nations in forming the Inter- 
American Confederation of Workers—fore- 
runner of the present ORIT—the slogans 
unanimously adopted called for Pan Ameri- 
canism of the people and democratic inter- 
Americanism without imperialism. 

It is a source of satisfaction, as well as 

highly significant, that in the demonstra- 
tions against the United States, organized 
labor in Latin America did not take any 
part. On the contrary, the conversations 
the Vice President had in practically every 
country with groups of labor leaders. were 
cordial, dignified, fruitful. I was present at 
the demonstration in honor of Nrxon which 
was atrdnged on May Day in Buenos Aires 
by the democratic unions of Argentina. It 
was a great success and the Vice President 
received an enthusiastic reception, 

Latin American labor had an extremely 
favorable reaction to its contacts with Nixon 
because his interviews gave labor representa- 
tives an opportunity to present the workers’ 
viewpoint on their country’s relations with 
the United States and to tell him what 
labor regards as legitimate grievances against 
our policies. 


MUST ELIMINATE POVERTY 


For example, Justiniano Espinoza and 
Sabas Valencia, leaders of Colombia’s two 
ORIT-ICFTU affiliates, the UTC and CTC, 
respectively, told Nrxon that the best way to 
defeat communism was through “the elimi- 
nation of poverty.” 

This took place at a reception given by 
Colombian labor in honor of Nrxon, during 
which he presented a 300-volume library on 
United States labor history and related sub- 
jects to Colombia’s free labor movement. 

This responsible attitude on the part of 
organized labor throughout Latin America in 
voicing its demands through friendly round- 
table chats stands out in great contrast to 
the attitude of the misguided students who 
could find no better way to debate issues 
than by throwing rocks and missiles at 
visitors and hurling insults at them. 


RECALLS EARLIER WARNING 


There is reason for real concern over the 
penetration that Communists have made in 
certain Latin American intellectual circles 
and particularly in student bodies. In 1956, 
in an article written for volume II of His- 
toric Mission of Violence and Deceit, pub- 
lished by the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, I pointed out that Communist 
influence in these two areas has been one 
of the unpleasant realities of the last decade. 
I added: 

“The intellectual field, in all its many 
ramifications, still represents, in my opinion, 
the main immediate goal of the Communists 
south of the Rio Grande.” 

Unfortunately, the Communists have been 
Able to build upon a widespread popular re- 
sentment in Latin America of United States 
Policies, particularly in the areas. of trade 
on foreign aid. Many Latin Americans 
a — for the current economic 

which ha 
most of the region. eee ree 
: an next-door neighbors are keenly aware 
a only 2 percent of all the billions which 
= country has spent on foreign aid since 
- end of World War II has been allotted 
nations in this Hemisphere. Most of this 
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aid has been extended in the form of repay- 
able interest-bearing loans. 

Even greater resentment is caused by 
United States trade policies, which Latin 
Americans have come to look upon as un- 
dependable, shortsighted, and too often dis- 
astrous to nations which must depend upon 
exports of raw materials for their very liveli- 
hood. 

Venezuela, for example, has an economy 
which depends for its well-being on oil ex- 
ports. When United States purchases of oil 
are limited by voluntary quotas, as at pres- 
ent, and when our domestic producers de- 
mand still stiffer curbs, Venezuelans are 
pinched and fear that our policies will destroy 
their economy. 

In Peru, scene of the other most violent 
demonstrations, the nation has suffered from 
declines in exports of zinc and lead and is 
disturbed by the drive in Congress to impose 
higher duties on these metals. 

Another factor in the demonstrations in 
Venezuela was purely political. We must not 
forget that there was a lapse of only 100 
days between the fall of the Perez Jimenez 
dictatorship and the Vice President’s arrival 
in Caracas. The Communists were able to 
build upon the students’ strong resentment 
over the fact that: Perez Jimenez and his 
chief of police, Pedro Estrada, were granted 
visas to enter the United States. 

Under their reign, the University of Cara- 
cas had been closed for many months, while 
hundreds of students were arrested and ‘tor- 
tured by the setret police. Well in advance 
of the rioting against Nrxon, AFL-CIO Presi- 
dent George Meany had written to our State 
Department 6xpressing regret over the pres- 
ence in this country of the two deposed offi- 
cials and asking that our country constantly 
exert vigilance to see that they do not engage 
in subversive activities directed against the 
present democratic government in Vene- 
zuela. 

Additional fuel was added to the smolder- 
ing resentment: with the publication in the 
Communist daily newspaper of Caracas of a 
photostatic copy of a congratulatory letter 
which Fletcher Warren, former United States 
Ambassador to Venezuela now stationed in 
Ankara, wrote to Estrada, after he had sup- 
pressed the first large-scale revolt against 
the Perez Jimenez dictatorship on last New 
Year’s Day. This unfortunate error of judg- 
ment on the part of one of four diplomats 
was fully exploited by the Communists to 
whip up an anti-American emotional cli- 
mate. 

VENEZUELAN PEOPLE SPEAK 

It is comforting, however, that the over- 
whelming majority of the Venezuelan peo- 
ple—as represented by the three leading po- 
litical parties—unreservedly condemned the 
attacks on Nixon and described. May 13 as 
“a day of sorrow for the Venezuelans.”’ Rafael 
Caldera, head of the Christian Democratic 
Party; Jovito Villalba, leader of the Demo- 
cratic Republican Union; and Romulo Bet- 
ancourt, president of the Democratic Action 
Party, joined in a nationwide broadcast con- 
demning the mob violence. 

Newspaper clippings reecived from Peru 
and Venezuela, as well as comments from 
many private individuals, indicate that the 


‘attacks against Nixon are bringing Latin 


American democratic parties to the belated 
realization that no collaboration is possible 
with the Communist Party and that toler- 
ance of its activities will ultimately spell 
the doom of those democratic regimes which 
permit them. In Peru, the leading party, 
APRA, has long realized this fact and has 
consistently refused to have anything to do 
with the Communists, even when APRA was 
suffering under a brutal military dictator- 
ship. 

Unfortunately, however, democratic par- 
ties in Venezuela, Chile, Ecuador, and, to a 
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certain extent, in Brazil and Argentina still 
persist in the error of dealing with Commu- 
nists as if they were “merely political adver- 
saries” rather than mortal enemies of de- 
mocracy and freedom. 

It was with deep sadness that, in Buenos 
Aires, I noted that the Communist Party 
was permitted to take part in an official cere- 
mony honoring the “father of Argentina,” 
Gen. San Martin. The Communist Party 
leader; Rodolfo Ghioldi, an old, faithful serv- 
ant of the Kremlin, was allowed to lay a 
wreath at the foot of the San Martin statue 
along with the representatives of respectable 
political parties. ‘ 

Latin Americans must realize that we are 
engaged in a mortal struggle with Soviet im- 
perialism and Communist subversion. They 
must, therefore, be willing to demonstrate, 
as @ spontaneous demonstration of their 
democratic beliefs, that they are for the 
Western conception of the democratic way 
of life, against every form of dictatorship, 
against any compromise with those who be- 
lieve in tyranny and suppression of human 
rights. 

Organized labor in Latin America, in its 
vast democratic majority, for many years 
has demonstrated its adherence to this 


, sound and honest policy. Mutual respect 


and solidarity between labor in the Americas 
rests upon 15 years of active cooperation be- 
tween unions of Latin America and the 
AFL-CIO and other. North American labor 
groups. It is time that a similar demonstra- 
tion of a shared viewpoint should be forth- 
coming frony the organizations representing 
the political, intellectual and governmental 
sectors of Latin American life. 


UNITED STATES MUST ACT 


On our part, the United States must move 
at once to a sound and constructive re- 
examination of our policies vis-a-vis Latin 
America. We must provide greater and more 
effective economic help and, especially, we 
will have to find a way of stabilizing reve- 
nues from Latin American exports to pre- 
vent the economic dislocations which are 
the root of many troubles. 

In addition, we must adopt a more honest 
political approach by encouraging and giving 
help to the democratic regimes and by cold- 
shouldering—within the limits of diplomatic 
propriety—those illegal dictatorships which 
still remain in power. 





Admiral Strauss Receives Well-Deserved 
Praise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, there 
are many who believe Atomic Energy 
Commission Chairman Lewis L. Strauss 
is one of our greatest United States pub- 
lic servants. I am one of those persons. 
I feel that his understandable decision to 
retire from the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion will be a loss to the Nation. I 
believe that we have not heard the last 
of the circumstances surrounding it. 

In a report entitled “Atomic Power 
and Private Enterprise” issued by the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy in 
December, 1952, the statement was 
made: 

Since spring, 1950, there has been no ma- 
jor project whose purpose is to achieve a 
reactor directly advancing industrial power. 
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Admiral Strauss took office as Chair- 
man of the Commission in 1953 and em- 
barked upon a remarkable program of 
development in the power field, as well 
as all other fields of atomic develop- 
ment. In 5 years, under his steward- 
ship, progress has been magnificently 
accelerated. By the end of last year 7 
experimental civilian power reactors of 
6 different types were in operation by 
the AEC. An Army reactor with civilian 
uses had been built. A wholly privately 
financed reactor was supplying power to 
commercial electric lines in California. 
Four full scale nuclear power stations in 
which private enterprise is the sole or 
primary investor were under construc- 
tion. Contracts had been signed and 
construction begun on a nuclear mer- 
chant ship. Almost 30 nuclear powered 
naval vessels were built or building. 
Under the AEC power demonstration 
program spearheaded by Admiral 
Strauss, some nine projects in coopera- 
tion with private enterprise and public 
utility bodies were projected. Some 50 
reactors of all types, from training and 
test to full electric power reactors will 
have gone critical this year, 1958, for 
which the Strauss genius deserves no 
small credit. About 30 of these United 
States reactors are located in the United 
States and about 20 overseas. 

This is only part of the outstanding 
record of accomplishment during 5 years 
of Strauss leadership. More of the rec- 
ord will be filled in by others. In assess- 
ing Admiral Strauss’ contributions and 
leadership, the Los Angeles Times stated 
editorially on June 6: 

ADMIRAL STRAUSS Is Harp To SPARE 

To people who watch closely the political 
power plays which involve the national secu- 
rity, the resignation of Lewis L. Strauss as 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission 
will come as a mighty shock. 

Admiral Strauss’ term expires June 30. But 
fit is well known that President Eisenhower 
intended to submit his reappointment to 
the Senate. In his letter of resignation to 
the President, Strauss said, “For the reasons 
which I set before you some time ago, I then 
believed and continue to believe that cir- 
cumstances beyond the control of either of 
us make a change in the chairmanship of 
the Commission advisable.”’ 

TO AVOID CONFLICTS 

What the circumstances are that are be- 
yond the control of the President of the 
United States are not mentioned. Whether 
they really are beyond his control is ques- 
tionable. But Admiral Strauss evidently 
thinks there shouldn’t be another of those 
fights he has waged so well for the people 
of the United States since the hydrogen 
bomb decision of 1949. 

Strauss’ virtues were bound to raise up a 
lot of enemies against him. The enemies 
are a queer lot, and their hatred of Strauss 
is usually their only common ground; their 
association in the enterprise to destroy 
Strauss does not necessarily mean that they 
have an ideology in common. A few of his 
enemies are Communists, and with them, of 
course, the fellow travelers whom the public 
has almost forgotten. Some, believe it or 
not, are anti-Semitics, for Strauss is by 
descent a Jew. 

REASONS OF OPPONENTS 

Others, and probably the bulk of them, 
and the most influential elements, have 
interlocking reasons for attacking him. 
They are the variously striped liberals. 
They dislike him (a) because he overrode 
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Oppenheimer when Oppenheimer was using 
all of his great prestige to block the develop- 
ment of the hydrogen bomb (which saved 
us after the Russians developed, long before 
they were expected to, a fission bomb) and 
(b) because he has steadfastly opposed the 
creation of a sort of nationwide TVA for 
atomic energy. Statists and authoritarians 
of various colors and degrees, including 
California’s Representative CHESTER HOo.Li- 
FIELD, have wanted his scalp because he is 
the symbol as well as the chief agent of the 
opposition to universal Federal control of 
power. And there is additional reason for 
hating Strauss (c) by the neutralists or the 
softness-toward-Russia element. Strauss 
has been steadfast in his opposition to the 
people who want to suspend hydrogen tests, 
along with the Russians, without any very 
firm system of inspection. 

This last rallying point of Strauss oppo- 
sition is very likely the reason he submitted 
his resignation. The United States Govern- 
ment’s attitude toward the Russian pro- 
posals for banning tests was getting rather 
soft, as could be seen from the names of 
some of the scientists who were nominated 
to go to the technical conference. Two of 
them, Dr. James Brown Fisk, of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, and Dr. Robert F. 
Bacher, of Caltech, are Known to favor 
suspension of tests. Only one, Dr. Ernest O. 
Lawrence, the Nobel prize-winning physicist 
of the University of California, has been a 
leading advocate of continuing nuclear tests 
until a bomb can be devised entirely free 
of fallout. 

ADMIRAL’S CHOICES 

Admiral Strauss is believed to have wanted 
Dr. Edward Teller to serve on this delegation. 
Teller fathered the hydrogen bomb, and he 
has frequently warned the unwary that Rus- 
sia can continue to test bombs without de- 
tection—unless there is an adequate inspec- 
tion system. Strauss is also reported to have 
wanted Dr. W. F. Libby, who is a member of 
the AEC and a well-known opponent of test 
suspension. 

The picture that emerges is clear: the ad- 
ministration has, for one reason or another, 
put Strauss in a position where it is pretty 
hard for him to fight. If he accepted the 


reappointment which the President wanted \ 


to give him, he would have to wage war in 
the Senate (which would have to confirm 
him) against such bush fighters as Senator 
Anderson, who wants the Government to 
control all uses of atomic energy; Senator 
Gore, ditto, and others who oppose him for 
one or another of the spectrum of reasons 
which start at the left with the Oppenheimer 
case. 

Our own opinion is that losing Admiral 
Strauss is the greatest single blow to se- 
curity and national atomic development 
that we could suffer at this time. He can 
be replaced by somebody who knows as much 
or more about the theory and application of 
the physics of fission and fusion, but by 
none who. has his strong will and clearness 
of vision. 

Here goes a great public servant. We wish 
he would reconsider and fight it out with 
the ragtag and bobtail of opposition. Some 
of it only has to be seen clearly to be dis- 
credited. 





Commencement Week at West Point 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
' IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 28, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. - Mr. Speaker, some of 
the most colorful and solemn pageants 
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in connection with annual commence. 
ment exercises are traditionally eon. 
ducted early in June at the Uniteg 
States Military Academy overlooking the 
beautiful Hudson River Valley at West 
Point, N. Y. One of the many hundreds. 
of visitors and journalists who journeyed . 
to West Point last week to view this spec. 
tacle was Brian F. King, an outstanding 
and well-known columnist for the 
Springfield, Mass., Sunday Republican. 
Mr. King visited with two young men 
whom I nominated for West Point, Leslie 
G. Gibbings, of 15 Ladd Street, Spring. 
field, and Hugh H. Trumbull, of 7% 
Birchwood Avenue, Longmeadow, Mass, 
both members of the 1958 graduating 
class. The columnist’s description of the 
Military Academy _ceremonies during 
commencement week is eloquent. Un. 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix, I include Mr. King’s column 
on West Point, in the Springfield Sunday 
Republican on June 8, be printed in the 
Record: 

Last Sunday marked the opening of com. 
mencement week at West Point and thou. 
sands of people were on hand to witness the 
colorful ceremonies scheduled for the day. 
The prettiest girls we’ve ever seen strolled 
around the grounds with members of the 
graduating class, and everywhere we went, 
hometown delegations swarmed around the 
sprucely uniformed upper classmen. It was 
an exciting spectacle to see. 

We had never visited West Point before 
and it was an adventure for us to walk 
around the grounds, drinking in the rich 
heritage that surrounded us on every side, 
admiring the flawless carriage of immacu- 
lately uniformed cadets and pausing to read 
the inscriptions on the numerous metal 
plaques that mark the Academy's places of 
historic interest. . 

We paused at the entrance to “Flirtation 
Walk,” the traditional trysting place of ca- 
dets and their sweethearts, and _ stood for 
a long time gn a battlement that overlooks 
a superb view of the beautiful Hudson River, 
We examined old cannons that had thun- 
dered their defiance to the enemy when 
America was young and we wandered through 
the cool interior of Grant Hall where paint- 
ings of cadets, who rose to the pinnacle of 
military fame in the great wars of the Nation, 
looked passively down on us from richly 
paneled walls. 
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It was in Grant Hall that we chatted for he 
a moment with three members of the gradu- . 7 
ating class whose names will be familiar # at 
many readers. They were Leslie G. Gibbings, kr 
of 15 Ladd Street, Springfield; Hugh # fr 
Trumbull, of 79 Birchwood Avenue, Long- wi 


meadow; and Victor J. Gongola, of 
Church Street, Thompsonville, Conn. 

They were handsome youngsters who ap- 
peared much too young to be embarking 
upon careers as officers of the United States 
Army, but we know that experience and 
years of rigid training lay behind them, for 
West Point is a demanding school where only 
the best minds and the strongest bodies sul- 
vive its rigid schooling and military trail 
ing. 
Shortly after 5 o’clock, June Week visitors 

to assemble at the parade 
where a dress parade of the cadets of the 
Academy was scheduled to take place at 
We knew the parade would be the h ; 
of the day, so we joined the flow of hurryiNg — 
visitors to be sure we, too, would secure ] 
for the famous military pageant. 

It would be impossible for us to ad& 
quately describe the experience of 
ing a dress review of West Point cadets. 
sat enthralled as y after 
the Nation’s military leaders of the [uu 
marched onto the field and stood at atten 
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tion, their black patent leather hats glisten- 
and their bayonets bright with the rosy 
fire of the late afternoon sun, 

Then came the sweet, sad military ritual 
of Taps, with Old Glory being gently low- 
ered while a bugle sounded in the distance 
and a cannon thundered the close of an- 
other day, its voice echoing and re-echoing 
through the mountain fastnesses of the Hud- 

lley. 

 aeiing the vast assembly of cadets, 
each in a position of rigid attention, was 
like gazing out over an encampment of the 
toy soldiers of our childhood. Not a flicker 
of motion could we discern, not so much as 
the involuntary twitch of an eyelash, as 
the notes of Taps dwindled off in the dis- 
tance. Each man might well have been a 
statue, so motionless was his carriage. 

The ritual of Taps was followed by the 
awarding of endowment gifts to those cadets 
who had achieved the highest honors during 
their four years at the Academy. It was an 
impressive ceremony that required the bet- 
ter part of an hour to complete and the 
cadets on review stood motionlessly at ease 
all through it. 

When we say at ease we had perhaps bet- 
ter explain that the term describes a mili- 
tary position in which the cadet continues 
to remain motionless and which can be 
exceedingly uncomfortable when maintained 
for any length of time. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that each cadet wore full dress 
uniform in the sultry heat of an early sum- 
mer afternoon. Bear these things in mind 
and you'll have a picture of the courage 
and determination of the youngsters during 
the happenings we are about to describe. 

The award ceremonies were well under- 
way when we happened to glance in the 
direction of the ranks of cadets in the back~- 
ground. We immediately noticed that sev- 
eral of them had collapsed as a result of the 
heat and the exhaustion caused by their 
rigid stances. Three of them lay prone on 
the ground while their companions appeared 
oblivious to their predicament. Even as we 
watched, several more of the cadets wavered 
and toppled while their companions paid not 
the slightest attention. 

We felt for those youngsters. It disturbed 
us to see them prone from exhaustion. We 
knew that our companion spectators felt for 
them, too, but this was the Army and disci- 
pline required that not a man move to their 
assistance. 

We counted seven men on the ground and 
added an eighth when a company commander 
wavered and fell while spectators gasped in 
dismay, The young cadet officer lay motion- 
less for at least 15 minutes. Then—with a 
heroic effort—he recovered sufficiently to rise 
weakly to his feet and resume his position 
at attention. His display of grit-was ac- 
knowledged by an ovation of hand clapping 
from the vast sea of spectators and we joined 
with them. ’ 

A few minutes later, others of the fallen 
men began to struggle to their feet. All 
eventually resumed their positions. It was a 
demonstration of sheer grit such as we never 
— to see again and we cannot find the 
words to describe the emotions of sympathy 
and admiration it kindled in the hearts of 
every witness to the sad, yet proud exhibition 
of raw courage. * 

; Tt was well after sundown when we passed 
hrough the portals of West Point, pausing 
to take a final look backward at the Gothic 
eae its chapel, looming like a finger 

g toward the far reaches of the dark- 
ening sky. 

We relived the experiences of the day all 
ae the long journey homeward—re- 
sears ring the bright faces of the Academy’s 
the ae men and the solemn ritual of 

pressive military ceremony of taps. 
We did @ lot of serious thinking, too. We 
me of how President Eisenhower was 
Stripling cadet and of how—in a long 
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distant day—boys, such as we had seen that 
day, had gone on to the baptisms of fire at 
Gettysburg and Shiloh, the bloody conflicts 
of the winning of the great American West, 
and the holocausts of the great world wars 
of the 20th century. 

Reviewing those wars of the past, we fer- 
vently prayed that the cadets of West Point 
will be spared the horrors of war in this 
atomic age. We hope our prayer will be an- 
swered. But we know that should another 
war come, the Nation will be safe in the hands 
of the brave young men we visited last Sun- 
day. They are truly the military backbone 
of the Nation. 





_ Who Speaks for the Widows and 
Orphans? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, there 
are not too many of them. Not enough 
for a pressure group. They are mostly 
old and lonely. No one seems to care 
much about them anymore. Yet in 
earlier years they were the women be- 
hind the men behind the gun. Today 
they are the widows of men and officers 
who gave most of their lives to service 
in the Armed Forces of our country. 
During their husbands’ long service 
careers they shared the hardships of 
service life, the isolated posts, the rear- 
ing of families with father away on duty, 
and with their love and inspiration 
helped their men to serve their country 
well. They were almost as much a part 
of the strength of the Armed Forces as 
the men themselves. Certainly they 
were a necessary part of it. They de- 
serve a better reward in their final lone- 
some years than abject poverty. Rep- 
resentative Urtt spoke for these fine folks 
in introducing H. R. 3260, and Senator 
SPARKMAN spoke for them in companion 
bill S. 2000. We need more champions 
for these fine American women. I am 
willing to be one and take these means 
to invite my colleagues to join with me 
in’ support.of the Utt and Sparkman 
proposals, which are so understandably 
explained and endorsed by Columnist 
Virginia Kelly in a recent column ap- 
pearing in the Long Beach Press-Tele- 
gram newspaper as follows: 

Stim CHANCE FOR WIDOW PENSION BILL 

{By Virginia Kelly) 

Truth is the bulwark of free people but re- 
porting bitterly disappointing facts to de- 
serving military widows. is a sorrowful task. 

There is little chance of committee ac- 
tion—much less of passage by Congress of 
Representative Urt’s bill H. R. 3260 or of 
its companion measure S. 2000 (sponsored by 
Senator SPARKMAN). The Utt bill would 
provide that all retired members of the 
armed services who served 25 years or more 
on active duty—and who thereafter dies— 
should be considered to have died a service- 
connected death. 

It is paradoxical but good health is a 
financial misfortune from the pension 
standpoint. A non-service-connected death 
brings a pension of 867 monthly. A service- 
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connected death (and this may be judged 
on comparatively minor service illnesses) 
brings a pension of $200 a month—or more, 
determined by a sliding scale of rank and 
the number of dependents. In addition to 
the apparent injustice, chicanery is invited 
because some military men now seek to 
pepper their record with any kind of illness 
or injury that might possibly help toward 
physical retirement. The Utt bill is “still 
pending”: in the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee. 

Necessary reports from the Defense De- 
partment and the Veterans’ Administration 
have not been received. The worst blow is 
that the committee chairman, Representative 
Ouin TeacuE, has told Mr. Utr that he op- 
poses the bill. 

The foot dragging of the Defense Depart- 
ment and the Veterans’ Administration is a 
traditional way of slowing down legislation. 

Navy Under Secretary William Franke is 
sympathetic to pension needs and is dedi- 
cated to the hope of seeing the wrong 
righted. 

Navy Secretary Gates said, “the Defense 
Department position is not yet finalized.” 
Mr. Gates believes that the Defense Depart- 
ment’s position will be that the matter 
should be held in abeyance for further 
study. 

The real reason why the Defense Depart- 
ment has not made its report is that noth- 
ing was permitted which might have inter- 
fered with the passage of the pay bill~ 
and for budgetary reasons. The Navy which 
is struggling for its very existence in the De- 
fense reorganization plan is not going to go 
all out for anything which will take money 
away from the desperately needed building 
program, 





The Czechoslovak Republic and Its 
Communization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 28, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the Czechoslovak Republic was 
created after World War I. In the course 
of two decades it became a prosperous 
and progressive democratic state, and in 
many ways, socially, economically, and 
politically, it was the most advanced 
state in Central Europe. Its Government 
was ably and efficiently run, and it was 
well represented in all international 
bodies and European conferences. In 
short, the Czechoslovak Republic had be- 
come, during its rather brief history, 
a respected force in Central Europe, and 
one of considerable importance in gen- 
eral European affairs. This remarkable 
success may be attributed to many fac- 
tors, but perhaps the main fact was that 
the destinies of the new state during 
that time were guided by patriotic, ex- 
perienced and mature statesmen. 

In 1938 the turn of international 
events ushered in a catastrophe for the 
new state, and with the pact of Munich, 
September 29, 1938, the breakup of the 
Republic began; In March of the follow- 
ing year Hitler marched to Prague and 
put an end to the new state. Early in 
the last: war exiled Czechoslovak leaders 
reconstituted a government-in-exile with 
headquarters in London. This Govern- 
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ment was headed by Eduard Benes and 
it was recognized by all the governments 
fighting against the Axis powers. 

Early in 1945, when the end of the 
war seemed near, Benes went to Moscow 
to have a firm understanding with the 
Soviet leaders about the future Czech- 
Soviet relations. There in mid-March 
he also conferred with Czechoslovak 
Communist leaders and the members of 
the Slovak National Council for the pur- 
pose of establishing the framework for 
new provisional government. Then, as 
eastern Czechoslovakia was being liber- 
ated, Benes and his party proceeded to 
enter the country. On April 3 he ar- 
rived at Kosice and there established 
temporary headquarters. There he 
formed a provisional government headed 
by Zdanek Fierlinger, the Czechoslovak 
Ambassador in Moscow. Five members 
of this Cabinet—including Fierlinger— 
had spent war years in Moscow, though 
only 2 of the 5 were Communist Party 
members. All five held important posts 
in the Cabinet—including the premier- 
ship, vice premiership, defense, educa- 
tion, and information ministries. Ac- 
cording to the authoritative account of 
Seton-Watson, however, the Communists 
also held the Ministry of the Interior— 
the police—and the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. The remaining eight members had 
been active either in the Czech or in 
Slovak underground. It has been stated 
with certainty “that the group of Com- 
munists and pro-Communists who were 
added to the Government from Moscow 
returned to the homeland with a well- 
thoughtout plan for the complete com- 
munization of the country.” If this 
statement is true, then one might say 
that the communization of Czechoslo- 
vakia was started at that time; that is, 
even before the end of the war. At the 
time Benes could not possibly have known 
of this fact. And if he had suspected 
it, under the circumstances he probably 
could have done little if anything 
about it. 

On April 5 the Cabinet published its 
plan, called the Kosice program, setting 
forth basic policies for Czechoslovakia’s 
postwar Government. Official aims of 
the program were: To follow the Soviet 
Union closely in foreign affairs; to 
strengthen relations with the United 
States, Britain, and France; to recruit 
and organize a new army; to take judi- 
cial action against all collaborators; to 
outlaw the Agrarian Party and the Slo- 
vak People’s—Catholic—Party; to grant 
autonomy to the Slovak nation; and to 
take action against citizens of German 
and Hungarian nationality who could not 
prove their loyalty to Czechoslovakia 
from 1939 to 1945. This program also 
provided for the election of a Provi- 
sional National Assembly and, later, of a 
Constituent Assembly for the whole 
country. 

On May 10 the provisional Govern- 
ment returned to Prague. There subse- 
cuently a Provisional National Assembly 
was convened whose first act was to con- 
firm Dr. Benes in office as President of 
Czechoslovakia. In the meantime the 
various provisions of the Kosice program 
were being implemented, and the Gov- 
ernment was ruling, as well as effecting 
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these changes by decrees. Accordingly 
the entire financial and credit system, 
the key industrial and insurance enter- 
prises, natural and energy resources of 
the country were being placed under the 
control of the state. In addition, the 
basic principles of the structure of the 
Republic were aiso revised, particularly 
those relating to the relationship between 
the Czech and. Slovak national groups. 
All such fundamental changes were be- 
ing implemented by decrees, proposed by 
the Cabinet and approved by the Presi- 
dent. These important measures were 
making Czechoslovakia more than a So- 
cialist state; it appeared to some ob- 
servers that Czechoslovakia was a 
Communist state in the making, espe- 
cially in matters of economics and busi- 
ness enterprises. The Government also 
was preparing for the elections, sched- 
uled for May 26, 1946. 

These first national postwar elections 
for the constituent national assembly 
seemed to be a crucial test for compara- 
tive party strength; particularly signifi- 
cant were its results for the Communists. 
By decree the parties of the extreme right 
were proscribed, thus reducing the num- 
ber of parties to four: Communist— 
headed by Gottwald; Social Demo- 
cratic—headed by Fierlinger; National 
Socialist—the party generally associated 
with Benes; and the People’s Party— 
Centrist, headed by Monsignor Sramek. 
In the elections the Communists re- 
ceived about 38 percent of the votes cast, 
and elected 114 of the total 300 members 
of the national assembly. Forty percent 
of all Czechs and 30 percent of the Slo- 
vaks had voted Communist. The other 
three parties each received less than half 
the votes cast for the Communists. 
Thus the Communists having secured 
more votes than any other party, natu- 
rally were to hold important posts in the 
ensuing cabinet. They held the pre- 
miership, the ministries of the interior, 
finance, information, internal trade, ag- 
riculture, labor, and social welfare. 
Thus they held all the key posts and were 
actually in control of nearly everything, 
though in appearance it looked a coali- 
tion cabinet, formed more or less on the 
basis of strength shown at the elections. 
They were equally powerful in the con- 
stituent assembly; while they did not 
have a working majority there, they 
could outvote their sadly divided oppo- 
nents and accomplish what they had set 
out to do. 

Thenceforth, after the elections of 
May 1946, the fate of Czechoslovakia 
seemed to be hanging between East and 
West; actually, and events proved, it was 
drifting away from the West and mov- 
ing toward the East. The constituent 
assembly began its work of drafting a 
new constitution, and it was also per- 
forming interim legislative functions. 
President Benes was confirmed in his 
office for another term, but under the cir- 
cumstances his hands were practically 
tied. The legal Social-Democratic Party 
leaders simply refused to unite and form 
a solid front against the Communists, 
while the latter were succeeding in their 
attempts to gain more adherents. Of 
course, they had complete control over 
trade unions, even over some peasant 
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groups. Still many people in and out of | 
Czechoslovakia naively hoped 
through the working of genuine demo. 
cratic processes Communists could not 
hope to attain their goal. They refyseg 
to admit that at some time the demo. 
cratic process would fail and that forces 
of evil would win out. Some of them 
realized this, in mid-1947, but by then jt 
probably was too late. 

In June 1947 the Paris Conference on 
the Marshall plan was scheduled. When 
the Czech Government was asked to send 
delegates, the Czechs accepted the in- 
vitation on June 7. Two days later 
Prime Minister Gottwald was in Moscow 
conferring with Stalin. The latter told 
the Czech leaders that “they would have 
to choose between Marshall plan and 
Russia’s friendship.” The Czechs de. 
clined to attend the conference, and rue- 
fully realized that their fate was being 
debated and decided in Moscow. From 
then on the climactic coup of February 
1948 seemed to be in sight. 

The political atmosphere during the 
last months of 1947 was foreboding. The 
attempted attacks on the lives of cer- 
tain non-Communist ministers, veiled 
threats against “reactionaries” in 
speeches and in the press, especially the 
undercover and unauthorized increases 
in the police forces, and also the arming 
of certain labor units—called action 
committees—all convinced the public of 
a national crisis. That crisis was pre- 
cipitated by the Minister of the Interior 
Nosek, who was in charge of the police. 

The brutality of certain police offi- 
cers was exposed. It was revealed that 
the security police had attempted to 
stifle investigations of crimes when the 
offenders were Communists. Early in 
February 1948, eight regicnal police - 
commanders in Prague were dismissed. 
This produced a cabinet crisis. By 4 
majority the cabinet voted to censure 
their dismissal and ordered their rein- 
statement. The Minister of the Inte- 
rior ignored this censure. ‘Thereupon, 
twelve non-Communist cabinet mem- 
bers decided to offer their resignations, 
hoping that these would not be accepted 
by the President, and that public opin- 
ion would force the Communists to back 
down. Then an event of international 
importance took place. : 

On _February 19 the Soviet Deputy 
Foreign Minister, V. A. Zorin, arrived in 
Prague. On the 20th the Cabinet min- 
isters submitted their resignations. On 
the 21st the Prime Minister in a broad- 
cast called for the formation of Action 
Committees to consist of democratic 
and progressive elements to be pre 
against reactionary provocaticns. He 
also urged the President to accept the 
resignations of non-Communist min- 
isters. All means of press, radio, tele 
phone, and telegraph communications 
were in Communist hands. On the 23d 
Prague was under virtual police occupa- 
tion. President Benes still refused # 
accept the resignations of the 
He requested that the Communists cease 
their terrorism and violence. To this 
Gottwald replied that the acceptance of 
the resignations and a new cabinet was 
the only way to restore order. That eve- 
ning two non-Communist ministers il 
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formed the President that they were LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 


withdrawing from the anti-Communist 
bloc. Now the Communists in the cabi- 
net had the majority, and the Presi- 
dent was unable to resist their demands 
on constitutional grounds. On Febru- 
ary 24 pro-Communist elements in both 
the Populist and the Social Democratic 
parties took over their respective organ- 
izations. Thus the democratic coalition 
had crumped, or was crushed. Under 
these circumstances the President had 
no choice. He accepted the resignations 
and signed the nomination of the new 
cabinet presented him by Gottwald in 
midafternoon of the 25th. The crisis of 
the Czechoslovak Republic was over. 
The Republic had become a Soviet satel- 
ite. 

, On the occasion of the tenth anniver- 
sary of the complete communization of 
Czechoslovakia we should all express 
our real sympathy to the enslaved Czech 
and Slovak nations and to the expelled 
Sudeten Germans and Hungarians. We 
should work for and encourage these 
people to hope for full economic and 
political freedom and for the return of 
the refugees and expellees of all these 
nations to their homelands. Some day 
Czechoslovakia will again become a 
prosperous and democratic State. We 
must do all we can to help these people 
to help themselves in securing this goal. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
Teport, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


OO 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


Tt shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


ee 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


oo Public Printer is authorized to fur- 

h to subscribers the daily REcorp at $1.50 

oe payable in advance. 

on by money order payable to Superin- 

on ent of Documents, Government Printing 
ce, Washington 25, D. C, 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cove or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tirte 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RecorD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trtte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL. REcorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necéssary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof .furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the REcorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise orderéd by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correc material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same Shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 
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Texas-Made Fighter Plane Flies 3 Months 
Ahead of Schedule 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Texans are rightly proud of the 
many contributions made by our State’s 
factories and workers to maintaining a 
strong Defense Establishment in the 


Nation. 
The F8U-3 Crusader, created by 


Chance Vought Aircraft of Dallas, has 
now flown for the first time—and the 
first flight was made 3 months ahead of 
schedule. The story of the flight was 
told in a recent story in the Dallas 


Morning News. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
story of accomplishment be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Dattas-MapDE FIGHTER Zips THROUGH TEST 


Epwarps Air Force Basse, Ca.ir.—Naval 
aviation zoomed into a new era Monday when 
&@ Dallas-made all-weather fighter flew for 
the first time here. 

Called the F8U-3 Crusader and created by 
Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc., the shark- 
sleek, needle-nosed ship carries a pilot only 
to monitor the electronic brains and gadgets 
which control her. 

And the free world’s mightiest jet engine, 
Pratt & Whitney’s J-75 with 26,000 pounds 
of thrust, hurls the Crusader higher into the 
air—around 90,000 feet—and through’ the 
air faster—about 1,500 miles an hour—than 
any plane now operating, as fast as many 
missiles. 

The craft flew 3 months before it was sup- 
posed to—less than a week after the first 
flight of its rival for a production contract, 
the F4H. And McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 
engineers in St. Louis, Mo., started working 
on the F4H 17 months before Vought design- 
ers, busy with the F8U-1 Crusader, began 
drawing the “Dash Three.” 

Navy officials are not expected to choose 
between the F8U-3 and the F4H for several 
weeks. But Vought executives count on 
winning a F8U-3 contract to keep Dallas’ 
biggest industrial plant humming. 

Two General Electric J~79 jet engines, rated 
at 10,000 pounds of thrust each, power the 
F4H, which requires two Pilots. 

John Konrad, Chance Vought’s chief test 
Pilot, rode the Dash Three into the air for 
poe _ time at Edwards Air Force Base, 

erica’s chie 
“ne f testing grounds for jet 

He stayed up 48 minutes, clim’ jut of 

vee within seconds. — 

airplane,” he said after landing 
“ ’ 
gives the pilot a whole new dimension. It’s 
engineered so you can forget the little things 
and concentrate on clobbering your target. 
It’s going to be a real weapon.” 


— Appendix 


Dash Three will .carry heat-seeking Side- 
winder and Sparrow III air-to-air missiles. 
Dash Three is designed to fly way out in front 
of the fleet and knock down any attacking 
bombers—or missiles. 

Many details about the first flight, and 
about the airplane herself, are still wrapped 
in official military secrecy. In fact, the Pen- 
tagon did not release the news that the Dash 
Three had flown until late Monday after- 
noon, 

One Navy officer at Edwards said: “This 
is a mighty proud day for the Navy.” 

Because of carrier plane requirements, the 
Navy has gone slower than the Air Force in 
building push-button planes. So Dash 
Three is the Navy’s first. 





Funds for the Construction Work on the 
Great Lakes Connecting Channels in 
1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
prepared a statement regarding funds 
approved by the House Committee on 
Appropriations for the Great Lakes con- 
necting channels in 1959, which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Funps APPROVED BY HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR CONNECTING CHANNELS 
INADEQUATE 
I am deeply disappointed by yesterday’s 

action of the House Committee on Appro- 

priations in approving only $23.5 million, in- 

stead of the needed $27.5 million to $30 mil- 

lion, for construction work on the Great 

Lakes connecting channels in 1959. 

The $23.5 million amount is definitely in- 
adequate if we are to fulfill the original— 
and I believe essential—goal of completing 
the channel work by 1962. 

point out these facts: 

1. The lake ports beyond Lake Erie will be 
denied the benefits of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way, scheduled for completion in 1959, until 
the connecting channels are completed. 

2. The Corps of Engineers has stated that 
it can economically utilize $27.5 million in 
construction next year; in addition, negotia- 
tions are underway with Canada for con- 
struction work by the United States on the 
alternate cutoff at the southeast bend in the 
St. Claire River, an integral part of the con- 
necting channels construction. The ex-~- 
penditures for such work is estimated to be 
about two-million-dollars-plus 
Thus, all in all, I believe we can justify a 
$27.5 million to.$30 million appropriation 
for fiscal 1959, properly earmarked, of course, 
in anticipation of a go-ahead for United 
States work on the cutoff. 


annually. _ 


3. The Congress has enacted some legisla- 
tion and is considering more for creating 
jobs and business activity—to resolve our 
current economic problems. An increase in 
expenditures for construction on the con- 
necting channels will help achieve this ob- 
jective. However, the positive economic 
effect will go far beyond the channel work 
itself. As we know, the ports around the 
jakes beyond Lake Erie are going ahead with 
additional work preparatory to full utiliza- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway. To un- 
necessarily “stretch out” the construction 
work on the channels greatly would dis- 
courage the progress of port development. 
Too, it would dény the benefits of increased 
shipping possibly until 1963 or 1964. Even 
if the channels were completed by 1962, 
there would still be a 3-year lag before Wis- 
consin and the other States west of Lake 
Erie will be able to get full benefit from the 
seaway—scheduled for completion in 1959. 

Earlier this year, I contacted Chairman 
ELLENDER, the distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Public Works Subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee, to stress the need 
for approval of $27.5 million to $30 million 
for the channel work. 

At that time, I pointed out that if we 
fail to carry forward construction work on 
the connecting channels at maximum speed, 
the Great Lakes port and shipping interests 
beyond Lake Erie—including, of course, 
Wisconsin—would continue to be handi- 
capped by depth limitations of 25 feet down- 
bound and 21 feet upbound for traffic in the 
channels. Furthermore, if construction is 
“slowed down” by ‘inadequate funds in the 
budget, there would be serious inequitable 
and uneconomic results. In effect, it would: 
(a) Defer some of the advantages of the sea- 
way to Great Lakes Ports beyond Lake Erie 
for an unjustifiable number of years; (b) 
“slow down” the economic development—in- 
cluding harbor deepening, construction of 
port faeilities, etc—underway in anticipa- 
tion of utilizing the seaway; (c) postpone 
the time when tolls on additional traffic 
can be realized for payment of seaway costs. 

In view of these facts, I look forward to— 
and wholeheartedly urge—action by the Sen- 
ate Public Works Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee to approve the needed $27.5 million 
to $30 million for construction work on the 
connecting channels for 1959. By carrying 
forward this project at maximum speed, I 
believe we will be serving the interests, not 
only of the upper midwestern industrial and 
agricultural complex, but the economy of the 
whole Nation. 





Proposed Labor Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LISTER HILL 
OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, June 10, 1958 
Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I should 
like to call the attention of the Senate to 
a very fine editorial that appeared in the 
Washington Star today. It concerns the 
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bill that has been approved by the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee. ‘ 

In keeping with its long tradition of 
balanced, prudent approach toward leg- 
islation, the Star recognizes that this bill 
is a step forward. It also recognizes that 
the measure—unlike extreme _ pro- 
posals—is based upon careful work and 
long consideration. 

It urges that the measures be passed 
by both Houses of Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Star of June 10, 1958] 
Tus SHOULD BE PASSED 

The Senate Labor Committee has approved 
legislation which makes a creditable start at 
correcting some of the most flagrant abuses 
revealed in union administration. Among 
other things, the bill would require unions 
to report to the Government on their fi- 
nances and union officers to report on possi- 
ble conflicts of interest, and it would neces- 
sitate election of union officers by secret 


ballot or by delegates chosen’ by secret ballot. 
It alsc would bar anyone convicted of major 
crimes from holding union office. 

It is in these areas that the special Senate 
Labor-Management Committee, headed by 
Democratic Senator McCLELLAN, of Arkansas, 
has uncovered some of the most shocking 
evils in the handling of union affairs. It 


und cases of union treasuries being looted 
by union officers, of officers making deals 
with middlemen in labor-management rela- 
tions which were against the interests of the 
unions involved, and of rigged elections in 
which the membership had no real voice. It 
found gangsterism and racketeer control 
fastened upon unions through officers with 
criminal records. It related these evils, 
quite properly, to the public welfare, as well 
as to the interests of union members and of 
industry in general. 

The legislation now forwarded should be 
enacted into law. It is not union-busting 
legislation. Actually, it calls for a minimum 
extension of Federal jurisdiction, and it 
would strengthen the position of those re- 
sponsible labor organizations that are anx- 
ious to keep their own house in order 
Prospects of favorable Senate action are good. 
Approval in that body would amount to an 
endorsement of the fine work of its two 
committees, as well as a step toward con- 
structive lawmaking. Prospects in the 
House, where hearings still are underway 
before the Labor Committee, are not so hope- 
ful. But both the administration and the 
House leadership should have the support 
of labor itself in pushing this basically mod- 
erate reform bill to enactment in this Con- 
gress. 





Water Resources of the Missouri 
Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. SYMINGTON.. Mr. President, al- 
though much remains to be done for the 
full utilization of the potential water 
resources of the Missouri Valley, con- 
siderable progress is being made in this 


important work. 
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In recognition of this progress, on 
June 2, the Kansas City Times carried 
an editorial entitled ‘““The River Flows 
Into Great Reservoirs.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Times of 
June 2, 1958] 
THE River FLtows Into GREAT RESERVOIRS 


In the history of the Missouri River this 
is the season of the June rise, the period of 
high water from snow melting on the moun- 
tains of Montana and Wyoming. As long as 
men have built their factories and homes in 
the Missouri Valley, this has been a period of 
suspense. The chief danger has come when 
heavy rains coincided with the normal rise. 

This year the upper Missouri is carrying 
a heavier than normal flow of snow water 
into the big reservoirs, Fort Peck, Garrison, 
and Fort Randall. It is being stored for the 
future to produce electric power and to 
maintain the river flow through normally 
dry months. The good flow of this year is 
increasing the supply but the stored water 
is still far short of the desired conservation 
pools. The people of the basin could wel- 
come an upriver flood on the scale-of the 
1952 flood that threatened Omaha and Coun- 
cil Bluffs. This year such a surge on the 
upper river would flatten out in the reser- 
voirs. 

This doesn’t mean that Kansas City and 
the other lower river communities are safe 
from a flood. It could still originate with 
heavy rains in the Missouri Basin below the 
big reservoirs, particularly in the Kaw Valley. 

But the great fact stands out: The upper 
Missouri River is turned to the use of man. 

Late in May the storage in jthe 3 big 
reservoirs plus the small Gavin’s Point Reser- 
voir totaled more than 22 million acre-feet. 
To the valley the big news is a whopping gain 
of 5% million acre-feet over the same day 
last year. There will be more water to use 
this summer. But the supply is still only 
58 percent of the contemplated conservation 
pools, the storage that could be held safely 
for future use. The capacity that could be 
used to hold a great flood of course is much 
greater. 

With an increasing supply of water the use 
is increasing. This year the generators of 
the upstream dams produced 320 million 
kilowatt-hours of electricity for a power- 
hungry area, an increase of 70 million kilo- 
watt-hours over April 1957. More generators 
are being installed and the huge Oahe Dam 
is under construction. 

To the lewer valley that is less concerned 
with electric power, stored water is assurance 
of an adequate supply for cities. It is tre- 
mendously an important resource for indus- 
tries. The same flow can carry the barges 
that are responsible for lower freight rates 
on bulky commodities. And the people who 
live or do business in the river bottoms can 
be sure that no flood will originate in the 
upper Missouri. ° 

This spring of 1958 the purposes of gigantic 
river development should be apparent to all. 





Recovery, Yes—But How Long? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 10,1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
yesterday I had printed in the Recorp 








one article which estimated the cost of 
the recession and another which re 


on a study which compared the present 


recession with previous recessions. To. 
day the New York Times has publisheg 
an editorial which summarizes various 
studies and cites numerous indexes in an 
attempt to answer the question: “Re. 
covery—How far off?” The answer is 
generally pessimistic and ought to he 
read with concern by everybody charged 
with responsibility for public policy, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con. 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

RECOVERY: How Fak Orr? 

The Government reported at the end of 
last week that the number of unemployed 
workers had declined more than seasonally 
between mid-April and mid-May. In terms 
of percentage of the total civilian labor force 
this was equivalent to a decline from 75 
percent to 7.2 percent. 

Because this decline in the rate of un- 
employment was the first recorded since 
July of last year, it would be easy for the 
over-optimisticaliy minded to conclude that 
the business recession had now touched bot- 
tom and that from now on we could ex. 
pect things to move in an upward direction, 
Unhappily, such a conclusion would almost 


certainly prove to have been based -upon . 


false hopes. Most of the improvement in 
the employment picture, which saw the 
number holding jobs increase by 1,154,000 
between mid-April and mid-June, occurred 
in agriculture and construction, which are 
strongly affected by seasonal factors. In 
manufacturing, on the other hand, employ- 
ment actually declined by another 67,000 to 
15 million, two-thirds of the decline being 
accounted for by the durable goods indus- 
tries, the hardest hit of all groups. 

Most of the evidence in the news over the 
weekend bearing on the question of an early 
upturn in production and employment 


tended to dampen any undue enthusiasm ~ 


that may have been engendered by the 
April-May downturn in unemployment. For 
one thing, Robert C. Goodwin, Director of 
the Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor 
Security, told a House Appropriations Sub- 
committee that his agericy was projecting 
insured unemployment—the number of 
workers drawing compensation payments— 
at an average of about 2,900,000 for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1. This would be a rate 
slightly- higher than that just reported for 
the week ended May 24. 

Appearing on the same day as the April- 
May figures on unemployment was a 
by the staff of the congressional Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report which cot- 
cluded that on the basis of optimistic a- 
sumptions unemployment would still be in 
a range of 5 million to 5.5 million next wil- 
ter. Under less optimistic assumptions, the 
committee’s experts indicated that the figure 
could rise to 7 million. Their calculations 
led them to the conclusion that we 
look forward to the restoration of re 
full employment before mid-1959 at the 
earliest, and perhaps not before 1960. 


This conclusion received independent tt 


inforcement from two quarters yesterday. — 


According to a news release by the Na 


Bureau of Economic Research, Dr. Geoffrey 


Moore, associate director of that institution, 
has just completed a study which pointed 
to the conclusion that the economy prob 
ably won’t regain the mid-1957 rate of & 
tivity until some time in 1959 or even 
Making its appearance simultaneously 
this report was the latest official 

of expenditures by business and ind 


June 10 
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plant and equipment this year, showing 
that prospects were less favorable than they 
nad appeared to be 3 months ago. At that 
time it was estimated that such expenditures 
would amount to $32 billion for 1958, down 
13 percent from the $37 billion in -actual 
expenditures of 1957. The $32 billion figure 
has now been revised downward to $30.8 bil- 
jion, making the prospective decline 17 per- 
cent. The particular importance of this 
study stems from the fact that the rate of 
business investments was the key consider- 
ation in the two aforementioned estimates 
of the duration of the recession. 





Problems of American Railroads 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which was published in the Jackson Sun 
of Jackson, Tenn., on June 2, entitled 
“American Railroads Are Being Cruci- 
fied.” 

Mr. President, I have several editorials 
on the railroad problem which I shall 
ask to have printed in the Appendix, and 
I request that they appear in the REcorp 
seriatim. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Tennessee? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN RAILROADS ARE BEING CRUCIFIED 

American railroads are “being more or 
less crucified legally.’ 

That is the statement of Glen P. Brock, 
president of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
road, made before the Surface’ Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
during hearings in Washington. 

Brock was pointing up one of the troubles 
which are driving our railroads against the 
wall in their efforts to survive. 

While there was (as of January 16) an 
increase of 3314 percent within a decade in 
the intercity traffic movement, the railroads 
have experienced a 10 percent drop in vol- 
ume of intercity traffic in that time. The 
G. M. & O. loss was 5 percent. 


This loss, Brock noted, occurred despite . 


the fact that American railroads have de- 
Veloped “the most economical mass trans- 
portation agency in the world.” Unfor- 
tunately, the American people cannot get 
the benefit of it “because of the competitive 
situation.” 

This results, Senator Georcz A. SMATHERS, 
of Florida, asked because of the theory of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
they “will not permit” the railroads to lower 
rates for fear they will injure other com- 
peting transportation? 

We are almost bitter that we have to 
hold an umbrella over our competitor,’’ 
Brock said, “that we can’t give to our ship- 
poe Nag low rate that we could give them.” 
a common carrier truck,” he con- 
Sut re are ina tha nea etn 

Pap Ah trelgee ne he is getting the 

"The private carrier is manufacturing his 
Product and hauling it out and delivering 
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it to a customer. He wouldn’t be there 

perhaps if it wasn’t for the transportation 

tax * * * a 3 percent advantage in the 
” 


This is only one phase of the troubles 
confronting American railroads, troubles 
which are endangering the operations of the 
fine rail systems serving our territory, the 
G. M. & O., the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road, and the Mlinois Central Railroad. 

The Congress is being asked to enact 
legislation giving relief to our railroads from 
legal restrictions which prevent them from 
competing for the freight which is their 
lifeblood. , 

Senator SmatTHerRs has intrdduced a bill 
(S. 3778) and a resolution (S. Res. 303) 
which may go a long way toward putting 
our railroads on a sound economic basis. 
The Congress should be urged to move 
speedily in this matter. 

We shall discuss more of the railroad’s 
problems ‘in subsequent editorials so that 
we may know more about their reasons for 
lowered employment, curtailed purchases, 
narrowed profits, needless burdens. 





Congratulations to Dairyland Power 
Cooperative on Splendid Service to 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as we 
know, the cooperative movement is 
making a tremendously important con- 
tribution to the economy of the country 
and the welfare of our people. 7 

Down through the years, co-ops have 
become an increasingly integral part of 
our way of life. 

Our REA co-ops, for example, play a 
highly significant role in bringing elec- 
tricity to rural families, thus giving 
them access to the comforts and conven- 
iences of modern living enjoyed by city 
dwellers. 

Thus, -I am always happy to get re- 
ports of progress from our electrical 
co-ops. 

Recently, I received from Mr. John 
P. Madgett, general manager, the 1957 
annual report of the Dairyland Power 
Cooperative of La Crosse, Wis. 

As outlined in the report, this fine 
cooperative during 1957 made splendid 
progress toward the goal of bringing 
more and better service to a greater 
number of Wisconsin families. 

Currently, over 95,000 farm families 
and rural businesses are being served 
with ever-improved electrical service. 
According to reports, electric service de- 
livered to 26 member distribution co- 
opératives exceeded 580 million kilowatt- 
hours—a 5-time increase over 1947. 

Happily, the outlook is for continued 
growth in the future. 

In addition to the splendid progress 
in 1957, I am pleased that plans are 
going forward for new construction such 
as additional facilities, connecting lines 
for serving member cooperatives, trans- 
mission, switching, and communication 
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equipment, and generally upgrading and 
improving service. 

Mr. President, to further illustrate for 
my colleagues the efforts of the Dairy- 
land Power Cooperative to bring service 
to Wisconsin users of electricity, I re- 
quest unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts from the 1957 annual report of 
the Dairyland Cooperative, including a 
message from President John E. Olsen, 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


The annual report ef Dairyland Power Co- 
operative for 1957, as contained in the pages 
which follow, reflects another period of 
growth and accomplishment in the four- 
State area served by Dairyland’s 26-member 
distribution cooperatives. 

In March 1958 Dairyland completed 20 
years of generating power for farm pecyie. 
During that period farm usage doubled, re- 
doubled and doubled again. Following the 
pattern of prior years, the 95,000 individual 
farm members used more power in 1957 than 
éver before. This, combined with a system- 
wide increase in membership of 1,073, re- 
sulted in sales to member cooperatives of 
more than 580 million kilowatt-hours, an 
increase of 15.8 percent. 

With this substantial increase in load, 
came an increase in expenses.due to con- 
tinued inflation. Operation revenues ex- 
ceeded $714 million, the highest in Dairy- 
land’s history, resulting in and maintaining 
a very favorable net margin for the year. 
For the eighth time during the last 10 years, 
Dairyland was again able to reduce the net 
cost of producing a kilowatt-hour of energy, 
2 percent less than in 1956. It is especially 
noteworthy that although the cost of living 
has increased 26 percent im the last 10 years, 
Dairyland has decreased its net cost of pro- 
ducing a kilowatt-hour of electricity by 
almost 29 percent. 

The 50,000-kilowatt George A. Lewis unit 
at the Alma steam power station was a 
welcome addition to Dairyland’s increased 
generation facilities, with construction un- 
derway for an even lIarger 80,000-kilowatt 
unit to be added at Alma by the end of 
1959. Dairyland also completed, during the 
year, essential additions to its transmission, 
substation and imterconnection facilities. 

As we look ahead, confident of the future, 
we are reminded of Thomas A. Edison’s life- 
long motto, ‘‘There’s a way to do it better— 
find it.” That is the continuing challenge 
for Dairyland, its member cooperatives, and 
their farm members. Dairyland will con- 
tinue to study and analyze its overall opera- 
tions, from the procurement of fuel to the 
receipt of energy on the farm, gaining new 
efficiencies wherever possible. 

We need to intensify our power service 
programs, showing the individual farmer 
how he can farm more efficiently through 
more varied uses ef electric energy. If he 
can farm better through more efficient use 
of electricity, he will live better and we will 
have a diversified load making better use of 
our costly investment. 

We must, by aggressive action, retain in 
our service areas those developments Which 
accrue as townships become urbanized with 
continued population growth and decen- 
tralization of industry. Adequate loan 
funds at reasonable rates of interest for new 
construction are vital ‘to our continued 
growth. 

Just as important in order tb secure our 
future is the challenge of keeping our youth 
informed of the job that has been, and is 
being done, so that. they make their in- 
fluence felt in taking over responsibilities of 
leadership. Of equal importance is the 
necessity of keeping our legislators, govern- 
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mental officials, and the general public in- 
formed of our progress and of our activities 
so that they will constantly appreciate the 
fact that cooperative rural electrification 
benefits everyone and is grounded in the best 
of American traditions. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Joun E. Otson, President, 
(For the Board of Directors). 





NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SEVEN AT A 
GLANCE 


Net cost of electricity delivered to member 
cooperatives decreased 2 percent to 1.063 
cents per kilowatt-hour, 28.9 percent less 
than 10 years ago despite inflation. 

Generating plant output sets a new record 
of 801,581,300 kilowatt-hours gross, an in- 
crease of 8.8 percent. 

Alma fourth unit in service produced 
164,072,000 kilowatt-hours in first 7% 
months operation saving $90,000 in fuel cost. 

Power delivered to member cooperatives 
exceeded 580 million kilowatt-hours. Aver- 
age power per member consumer delivered 
at the distribution substations increased 
from 471 kilowatt-hours to 513 kilowatt- 
hours. 

Received $18,620,000 loan from REA. Be- 
gan construction on 80,000 kilowatt-hours 
unit addition at Alma. 

Converted Alma to Genoa to Stoneman 


transmission line to 161 kilovolts, first sec- 
tion of future high voltage backbone trans- 
m.ssion system. 
Completed new interconnections at Har- 
mony, Holcombe, and city of Rochester. 
* > * * * 


CONSTRUCTION PLANNED FOR 1958 


Continuous planning and construction of 
new facilities are necessary in order to meet 
increasing power requirements. Major con- 
struction projects for 1958 include: 

1. An 80,000 kilowatt reheat addition to 
the Alma station scheduled for completion 
before the end of 1959. 

2. The installation of supervisory equip- 
ment to operate 10 transmission substations 
by remote control from La Crosse. This 
equipment will permit regulation of voltage, 
metering of power flow, protection of trans- 
formers against overloads, remote opening 
and closing of oil circuit breakers, thus re- 
ducing outages and improving service. 

3. Construction of two interconnections, 
one near Dairyland’s Mount Carrofl (Carroll 
County, Ill.) substation, and the other near 
Elkader, Iowa. 

4. Construction of various new substa- 
tions and associated lines necessary for serv- 
ing member cooperatives. 

In April 1957 the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration approved a loan to Dairyland in 
the amount of $18,620,000, the largest such 
loan in the Nation. About two-thirds of 
this amount will be used on the 80,000-kiilo- 
watt unit at Alma, while the remainder is 


allocated for transmission, substation, 
switching and communication equipment. 
= . * . - 


Officers: President,? John E. Olson, Barron 
County Electric Cooperative; first vice presi- 
dent, C. E. Biederman, Co-op Electric Co.; 
second vice president,t William Garbisch, 
Freeborn-Mower Cooperative, Light & Power 
Association; secretary, W. E. Rabe, Oakdale 
Cooperative Electrical Association; treas- 
urer,| H. O. Melby, Vernon Electric Coopera- 
tive. 

Directors: E. A. Albrecht, Tri-County Elec- 
tric Cooperative; Elmer Anderson, Trempea- 
leau Electric Cooperative; N. C. Anderson, St. 
Croix County Electric Cooperative; L. L. Bird- 
sell, Hawkeye Tri-County Electric Coopera- 
tive; H. C. Blumentritt (deceased) ,* People’s 
Cooperative Power Association; Loren Bur- 





1 Officer and director. 
*Director through September 1957. 
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ton, Crawford Electric Cooperative; Harold 
Caulfield, People’s Cooperative Power Asso- 
ciation; Allen Hoel, Chippewa Valley Electric 
Cooperative; Robert Holtz, Taylor County 
Electric Cooperative; Vern Howard, Clark 
Electric Cooperative; William Howard, Jump 
River Electric Cooperative; Theron Janney, 
Richland Cooperative Electric Association; 
Clarence Jerrett, Grant Electric Cooperative; 
Raymond Johnson, Polk-Burnett Electric Co- 
operative; Roland Johnson, Pierce-Pepin 
Electric Cooperative; Edward Linse, Buffalo 
Electric Cooperative; Eari Miller, Allamakee- 
Clayton Electric Cooperative; M. O. Monson, 
Lafayette Electric Cooperative; Charles Nord- 
strom, Jackson Electric Cooperative; W. E. 
Owen, Dunn County Electric Cooperative; 
Everett Read, Jo-Carroll Electric Cooperative, 
Inc.; Walter Roach, Eau Claire Electric 
Cooperative. 

John P. Madgett, general manager; Floyd 
E. Wheeler, attorney; Norris E. Maloney, 
attorney. 

In memoriam: Herbert C. Blumentritt, 
1891-1957. 





Proposed Labor Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL . 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers make an excellent 
editorial point today. It is that the bill 
reported by the Senate Labor Commit- 
tee contains some long-overdue reforms 
and that an effort to do the whole job 
at this session would probably result in 
the enactment of no legislation at all. 

This editorial refutes the extravagant 
claims that the bill.is either too tough 
or too mild. It recognizes the measure 
for what it is—the product of careful 
men who grappled with a difficult prob- 
lem and produced a solution. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: . 
{From the Washington Daily News of June 

10, 1958] 
MODERATE VERSUS SWEETHEART 

Finally in the legislative process is the 
long-heralded bill to instill some decency in 
misrun labor unions. 

This bill, as produced by the Senate Labor 

Committee, is not in our estimate either as 
“extraordinarily strong” as advertised by its 
author, Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY, nor the 
“sweatheart” measure alleged by Senator 
Barry GOLDWATER, of Arizona. 
_ It’s a pity Congress must legislate in this 
field at all. But Senator McCiLe.ian’s in- 
vestigation exposed so many union poli- 
ticians lacking simple honesty that a law— 
and a stiff one—is the only way to protect 
union members and the public. 

The new bill would compel use of the 
secret ballot in union elections—a procedure 
which ought to be a matter of course. It 
would control trusteeships, imposed on lo- 
cals from on high, often merely to enhance 
the top men’s power. It would require public 
reporting on union funds—so the members 
know what happens to their dues. 

The measure also attempts to bar thieves, 
embezzlers, and extortionists from union 
office. 


All in all, this is a moderate bill, No union 
official, with the interests of unionism in 
mind, can oppose it. 

As Senator MCCLELLAN said, trying to do 
the whole job at this session doubtless woulg 
lead to nothing at all. And the only People 
who want nothing at all are those e 
by the McClellan committee and their imi. 
tators and sympathizers. 





Nothing Un-American About Free Speech 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Nothing Un-American 
About Free Speech,” published in the 
newspaper Labor, in Washington, D. ¢C. 
This is from the issue of Saturday, 
June 7, 1958. ‘ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NOTHING UN-AMERICAN ABOUT FREE SPEECH 


Over a long period of years, Cleveland 
industrialist and financier Cyrus S. Eaton 
has challenged and defeated Wall Street in 
colorful battles which led to reforms in 
utility and railroad finances. He has also 
spoken out in an enlightened- manner on 
union-management relations, and has voiced 
friendship for organized labor. 

Though a multimillionaire, and head of 
a railroad—the Chesapeake & Ohio—he has 
invariably been unorthodox in his words 
and deeds. He has been a maverick in the 
business world, and this has often brought 
him into the headlines. 

Eaton flashed into the headlines again 
recently when on the Mike Wallace television 
program, he let loose with some unorthodox 
sallies. Some of his shafts were clearly 
exaggerated and distorted, such as his claim 
that America has a spy organization. worse 
than Hitler’s old gestapo or the all-powerful 
espionage system in Soviet Russia. 

Even if Eaton did go to extremes in his 
charges, he was doing no more than exer- 
cising the right of free speech, and that right 
should be defended by all, whether they 
agree or disagree with what he said. The 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
blundered conspicuously when it abruptly 
proceeded to subpena Eaton for questioning. 

Actually, Richard Arens, staff director of 
the committee, got a charice to answer Eaton 
over the same networks where the financier 
previously appeared. Arens slugged hard at 
Eaton’s remarks—and the squabble should 
have ended there. Each side thus had i 
say and on equal facilities. 

For the committee to summon Eaton fot 
@ grilling, because he dared to speak freely, 
approaches, as the Washington Post put i 
editorially, “an act of tyranny.” 

“The effect, and purpose, of this kind of 
reprisal,” the Post continued, “is to inhibit 
free speech, It will not, of course, intiml- 
date Eaton, but it may well intimidate 
others less eminent and less courageous. 
is not necessary to endorse everything Eaton 
says in order to defend his right to say + 

Likewise, the New York Herald-Tribune 
& Republican daily, criticized the 


for seeking to put Eaton on the griddle, 


The paper said it didn’t agree with 
but declared “it is a very healthy thing #. 


June 10 " | 
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have so wealthy & man taking such noncon- 
‘ormist tions.” 

. aah re the Cleveland Press, while dis- 
agreeing with Eaton, declared “now many 
will wonder if maybe Eaton isn’t right, if he 
is summoned to explain criticism of the FBI 
and snooping tactics generally. That is cer- 
tainly not the American way, as we know it, 
of answering @ critical observation.” 

Eaton, himself, said he’d be delighted to 
appear for questioning and defend his 
charges, but it would be far better, from the 
standpoint of free speech for the committee 
to forget the whole matter. If there is any 
un-Americanism involved in the picture, it 
lies in the attempt to intimidate the exercise 
of free speech in free America. 





Talmadge Farm Plan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the letter I 
have received from Hon. William H. 
Hosch, secretary of the Georgia Bankers 
Association, announcing the endorse- 
. ment by the Federal legislative commit- 
tee and executive council of that associa- 
tion of the Talmadge farm plan as 
embodied in S. 3963, introduced on yes- 
terday. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GEORGIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
June 6, 1958. 
Hon. HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
347 Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TALMADGE: The Federal leg- 
islative committee of the Georgia Bankers 
Association, with our executive council con- 
curring unanimously, directed me to advise 
you of their endorsement of your recent pro- 
posal to the United States Senate calling for 
&@ new farm program for the Nation which 
would, among other things, let the farmer 
farm, and guarantee the farmer his propor- 
tionate share of the national income. 

The executive council of the Georgia Bank- 
ers Association is the governing body repre- 
senting all the banks in the State. I believe 
that this executive council very accurately 
reflects the opinion of Georgia bankers that 
the responsibility of producing, selling and 
buying farm products is one which can best 
be served in the hands of the farmers and 
private enterprise. At the same time prac- 
tically every other segment of the Nation’s 
economy is underwritten by the Federal 
Government in some manner, and farmers 
should be in a position to be assured of 
Prices for their produce that will enable them 
to enjoy a reasonable standard of living.. 

Present farm programs here in Georgia, 
as you know, are certainly bringing about 
reduced production and an accompanying 
. con a to abandon their farms 

@ livelih 
aa ieee, ood elsewhere, usually in 

Our executive council feels that your pro- 
posal has much merit and it neta that 
= nies and favorable action 

ven our 
States Senate. vy colleagues in the United 
With kindest regards, Iam 


' Cordially yours, 
Wiliam H, Hoscu, Secretary. 


o 
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Essays on Peace by William John Sweet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, no 
cause is more urgent than that of world 
peace, particularly in an era when man- 
kind has developed frightful weapons 
which could erase civilization from our 
planet. 

A pioneering resident of my State has 
been a steady, important, and tireless 
crusader for peace. He is William J. 
Sweet, president of the Bank of Bandon, 
at Bandon, Oreg., and the owner of one 
of Oregon’s show herds of dairy cattle. 
These cattle are prize Jerseys. 

From the pedceful green swales of 
Curry County, commanding the vast Pa- 
cific, Mr. Sweet has a clear perspective of 
the need for amity and understanding 
among all peoples. 

He has written a moving and eloquent 
poem entitled “Life and Peace,” and also 
an introductory essay entitled ‘“Fulfill- 
ing Our Promised Final Peace.” 

Mr. Sweet tells us: 

The guiding fundamentals of an interna- 
tional peace must be chosen from the influ- 
ences of two ever-striving powers here on 
earth, either from the power of good or the 
power of evil. The greatest of these influ- 
ences is righteousness; none other is practi- 
cal, none other is enduring, none other is 
sane. 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that these precepts contributed 
from the pen of William John Sweet, of 
Bandon, Oreg., be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the poem and 
essay were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

LIFE AND PEACE 


Most wonderful of all on earth, is life— 
Life, with its balance through struggles and 
* strife, 

With its pleasures and joys, its cherished 
worth, 

Its privileges on this beautiful earth— 

With its uncertainty, sorrows and care, 

With its faith and hope, its inherent prayer, 

With its right of choosing to qualify. 

Puturity peace from precepts gone by. 

Most powerful of all on earth, is right— 

For righteousness, only, is divine might; 

Naught else can fulfill a final world peace, 

Naught else can forever bid wars to cease, 

Naught else can controi the atom bomb’s 
blight, 

Naught else can end greed and lust’s wast- 
ing plight, 

Naught else is practical, naught else is sane, 

Naught else can measure life’s last worth- 
while gain, ; 





—William J. Sweet. 


FULFILLING Our Promisep FInaL PEACE—ITS 
FOUNDATION 


There is but one basis for a permanent 
world peace; it is the same foundation as 
that upon which our American Government 
was founded: “Equal and even justice unto 
all mankind, regardless of race, or color, or 
class, or creed; with freedom of worship, of 
expression, and of belief.” These principles 
of righteousness were chosen by our fore- 
fathers from the Bible, and coming from 
divine revelations, are perfect; they are the 
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essentials of a perfect national or inter- 
national government; they are the only 
fundamentals upon which can be built a 
lasting world peace; they are the near- 
universal desires, choosings and practices of 
earth’s vast populace in business life and 
in social living; they are the requisites of 
harmony the world over whereby mortals 
are enabled to work together, to compete 
with consideration and to advance with con- 
fidence, to dwell together in homes, in com- 
munities and as nations. 

The guiding fundamentals of an interna- 
tional peace must be chosen from the in- 
fluences of two ever-striving powers here on 
earth, either from the power of good or.from 
the power of evil. The greatest of these in- 
fluences is righteousness; none other is 
practical, none other is enduring, none other 
is sane. 

Righteousness is the only foundation for 
continued national existence; the only 
personal guidance toward perfection, where- 
with is peace and contentment; the only 
course whereon is true success—along the 
way and at the end—of privileged days on 
earth, called life. Transgression from its 
ancient teachings, voluntary or through hu- 
man infirmity, individually, or nationally, 
must suffer accordingly, in sorrow, deca- 
dence and final destruction. Today in our 
crucial hours of darkness, groping and world 
chaos, this mightiest of strengths is avail- 
able, by choice, as a simple and lasting basis 
for international peace. 

There is but one other source from which 
Peace provisions can be derived. It is the 
power of evil, of greed, hatred, injustice, and 
inhumanity—it is the power of Hell on 
earth and is well represented among us and 
elsewhere throughout the world today. It 
ever lurks under the pretense of honor, jus- 
tice and democracy; it abounds under the 
shield of decency and continues from gen- 
eration to generation, beguiling and deceiv- 
ing innocence through formative years. Its 
fundamentals of selfishness, arrogance, re- 
venge, treachery and other iniquities are 
the only causes of war, the only reasons for 
entry into war. From this power of evil 
naught can develop save disruption, deca- 
dence, distress, waste, and destruction. 
These are facts of eternal rulings as truly as 
darkness follows appointed days—as surely 
as effect follows cause. 

The line between the power of good and 
evil is distinct; there are no overlappings, 
no haifway stations in ruling fundamentals. 
In the sacred planning and writing of our 
promised righteous peace there can be no 
evil element or reservation, for justice can- 
not shield greed; nor equality, hatred; nor 
charity, suffering and starvation; nor hon- 
esty, misrepresentation and false propa- 
ganda; nor claim of trust in God, hypocrisy. 

The foundation of a lasting peace cannot 
contain causes of war. 

A world peace must include all mankind 
placed here by one Creator. All are part of 
an infinite plan of which each and every 
mortal is but a momentary dependent. All 
are here with inherent equal rights of ex- 
istence and of provided necessities; all are 
blessed with changing days and changing 
seasons over a bountiful earth, wherefrom is 
ample for all creation, wherefrom is an over- 
abundance for man’s development, advance- 
ment and righteous existence. None of 
these providences is mortal made. Like the 
rain and the sunshine of the heavens, tle 
blessings of earth are not for one race, one 
class or one nation alone. The hand of 
providence is gracious unto all. Provisions 
of an enduring peace must be in harmony 


with divine plans, rulings and blessings;! 


they must be in accord with the supreme 
guidance and balance of the universe. No 


other foundation will conform to man’s pure: 


pose here on earth. 


ie 
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Vegetable Empire Founder Passes Away 
in Slavia, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
describing the founding of Slavia, Fia., 
vegetable empire, by a group of Ameri- 
can Slovaks from Cleveland, Ohio. One 
of the men, whose visions and persever- 
ance led to the creation, out of the wil- 





- derness, of this profitable vegetable em- 


pire, was the late Andrew Duda, Sr., who 
passed away January 20, 1958. 

The article written by Mr. John C. 
Sciranka, which appeared recently in 
the Emmaus Times and Allentown 
Times, of Allentown, Pa., fittingly de- 
scribes the founding and growth of Sla- 
via, and recognizes the loyalty and de- 
termination of its founders. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

VEGETABLE EMPIRE FOUNDER PASSES AWAY IN 
SLAVIA, Fa. 
(By John C. Sciranka) 

Nearing Orlando, Fla., when you travel by 
car, you are attracted by signs which read 
Slavia. You will wonder what that name 
means. It is a Slovak farming colony. The 
name Slavia represents all Slavs. It is an 
epic name, given to the Slavonic nations by 
their poets and authors. A sort of a Slav 
mother or a daughter. 

Slavia, Fla., was founded in 1912 by a group 
of American Slovaks from Cleveland, headed 
by John Pankuch, Sr., well-known editor, 
publisher and fraternalist, who was affiliated 
with many Slovak political and cultural 
activities and was also president of the Na- 
tional Slovak Society, first Slovak fraternal 
organization in America with headquarters 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. His son, John H. Pankuch, 
is the national president of the organization 
now. 

The late John Pankuch, Sr., was assisted 
in his colonization venture in Florida by Rev. 
Jarosi, Slovak Lutheran minister. What 
these two organizers started the late Andrew 
Duda, Sr., put into action and made a suc- 
cess of it. Out of wilderness he created a 
great and profitable vegetable empire. 

The writer had an opportunity to visit 
Slavia, Fla., in 1953, and spent several hours 
with the late Mr. Andrew Duda, Sr., whose 
energy and perseverance knew no boundaries. 
Duda was a short smiling man, who was born 
84 years ago in the well-known _Trencin 
County of Slovakia. The Trencans, or 
drotars (wire workers) are noted for their 
shrewdness, thriftness, and independence. 
They like to work on their own, whether it is 
in the small wire shop or on the farm. Most 
of them are known as happy travelers, often 
called wanderers. They established wire 
shops in many leading American cities, as 
well as principal cities of the world. But 
Andrew Duda, Sr., stuck to the mother soil. 
In his boyhood he tended to geese and cows. 
At the age of 13 he was able to handle a team 
of horses with a primitive plow, and did a 
man’s share of a day’s work. 

His parents, religious Slovak Lutherans, 
were blessed with 12 children, He was the 
second son and as such had to assume many 
responsibilities even while a youngster. He 
attended the village parochial sehool. 
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When he reached his 21st birthday he was 
drafted into military service of Emperor 
Franz Joseph. He served 3 years in Vienna 
and became an accomplished army bugler. 
This instilled in him love for music. After 
his discharge he returned back home and 
worked as a woodcutter. In 1908 he mar- 
ried Miss Catherine Zatko. A year later he 
came to America and settled in Cleveland, 
Ohio. .-Having had experience as a woodcut- 
ter, he worked in the lumberyard of one 
named Kunsa. His pay was $1.35 for 10 
hours of daily toil. 

In 1912 he was attracted to try his luck 
in Slavia, Fla. He went down South with 
his two pals, Joseph Mikler and George 
Jakubcin. They found two other young Slo- 
vaks there, namely John Benko and George 
Galo, who were occupied with a saw, cutting 
down trees and clearing the wilderness. Du- 
da was impressed by this land of the Florida 
sunshine. There he settled and sent for his 
wife and four children, all born in Slovakia. 
There were three sons, John, Andrew, and 
Ferdinand, and a daughter Anna, later Mrs, 
Jakubcin. 

Here they toiled hard in a real pioneer 

spirit. Very often the obstacles were insur- 
mountable for a handful of Slovak pioneers, 
strangers in the wilderness. Several times 
Duda had to return to Cleveland, Ohio, to 
earn more money and come back with a 
fresh supply of food and tools to carry on 
turning the wilderness into a cultivated 
farming land. He related these hardships to 
the writer in 1953 with a twinkle in his 
bright eyes, adding cheerfully: “After all, 
we were ordained to do something useful 
for our great country and our fellowmen.” 
Duda was an upright Christian. During his 
desperate years of struggle for existence, 
the Bible and faith in God were his only hope 
and solace. A musical instrument and Slo- 
vak folk songs chased away many blues. 
‘ His zealous efforts and countless sacrifices 
were at last rewarded with a financial suc- 
cess. He acquired some 65,000 acres of now 
valuable land, consisting of ranches with 
thousands of head of cattle and other ani- 
mals; also citrus groves and thousands of 
acres of vegetable farming. Duda’s vegeta- 
bles are transported daily to large American 
cities by airplanes, trucks, and railroad. I 
often stop on Chamber Street, near the Erie 
Station in New York City, when Duda’s vege- 
tables are brought in on many trucks. The 
vast vegetable empire is managed by his 
three sons, The sale of products run into 
millions of dollars annually. 

The late Andrew Duda, Sr., who lived to 
be 84 years, 2 months, and 11 days and who 
died after a lingering illness on January 20, 


1958, at 4 a. m., dedicated, to the Slovak - 


Lutheran-Evangelical Synod, $90,000 and a 
40-acre tract of land. He built a Slovak 
Lutheran Church of St. Luke, also an old- 
folks home and an orphanage, school, and 
left a large plot for a cemetery, where he 
was laid to rest on January 21 beside his 
dear wife, who preceded him to eternity in 
1934. 

The local pastor, Rev. Stephen M. Tuhy, 
assisted by Rev. Jaroslav Pelikan, of Chicago, 
Ill., officiated at the late Duda’s funeral, 
which was as simple as his Christian life. 

Duda was a philanthropist, who gave gen- 
erously but wisely. He believed in helping 
those who helped themselves, 

Many American Slovak tourists often vis- 
ited him and he was most happy to greet 
them, extend his proverbial hospitality, and 
relate modestly his many hardships. He did 
not seek sympathy nor admiration for his 
many accomplishments. He related his 
many experiences as @ lesson to the younger 
people so that they may appreciate what 
they are inheriting from their elders and 
their inheritance prudently. — , 

Duda’s three sons and grandchildren, al- 
though owners of a vegetable_empire, are 


modest and go about their daily tasks with 


humility and modesty. That is. the way 


they were trained from childhood. 

Andrew Duda, Sr., passed quietly into eter. 
nity. But he will be an inspiration to us all 
as @ real American Slovak pioneer, who 
turned wilderness into a wealthy prod 
land. He added an exciting chapter into q 
fascinating history of Florida, the lang of 
sunshine, and fountain of youth in Ponce de 
Leon’s yersion. . 

Slavia, Fla., will always be remembered, aq. 
mired and—we pray—blessed on account of 


_ Andrew Duda, Sr., and his fellow Slovaks 
who made it a successful farming colony 


by the sweat of their brows and untiring ang 
unselfish sacrifices for their prosperity, 
They lived in true pioneer spirit: Let’s make 
America better and richer than we found it, 


And Andrew Duda, Sr., as a true American of . 


Slovak origin and a true Christian, died hap- 
pily because his toils and sacrifices were not 
in vain. Let us cherish and perpetuate his 
heritage. ( : 





Madison Improvement Corporation Dem. 
onstrates Grassroots Self-Help for 
Unity and Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN v 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 10,1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterday 
afternoon the Senate wisely approved 
S. 3651, the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958. . 

As Senators know, I served as cospon- 
sor with my distinguished colleague from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE] and several other 
Members of this body of a similar bill 
containing many of the provisions now, 
embodied in. S. 3651. As Members are 
well aware, the original version of S. 3651 
contained provisions for establishment. 
of a separate agency of the Government 
to administer this program. I am happy 
the version passed by the Senate takes 
advantage of the opportunity to utilize 
the services of an existing Government 
agency for this fine loan program. This 
type of activity can, I am certain, be in- 
corporated: into the functions of the 
Small Business Administration without 
too much difficulty and with great sayv- 
ings to the taxpayers of our Nation. 

ACT WISELY GIVES OPPORTUNITY TO 
NONINDUSTRIAL BUSINESS 


I am also gratified to note that the 


Small Business Investment Act of 1958 


does not limit assistance to strictly in 


~dustrial-type business. As Senators 


know, much of the small business ac- 
tivity in the United States is to be found 
in the fields of retailing, service organi- 
zations and other nonmanufacturing 
functions. 

RECREATION, A VITAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY” 


In my own State of Wisconsin, for eX 
ample, the business of providing recrea- 
tional facilities for vacationers is 1 of 
the 3 largest business activities. In se¥- 
eral instances local development ¢redit 
corporations were formed specifically for 


the purpose of providing funds for de — 


veloping and maintaining recreation® 
facilities. The bill which was passed last 
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night will be of intrinsic value to these 
and other Wisconsin development corpo- 
rations which will utilize their funds in 
further developing the vital business of 
keeping America strong. and happy 
through fine recreation programs. 
BILL ESTABLISHES SOUND CRITERIA FOR 
CORPORATION 

Title 5 of that bill provides for loans 

to State and local development com- 


es. 
a of the development companies 
assisted, under title 5, must, of course, 
meet criteria which have been federally 
established. 

I cite this important bill because, I am 
pleased to say, it will be found that the 
State of Wisconsin is in the forefront 
of the State and local development com- 
pany process. 

It is my hope that the act, when ap- 
proved by the House of Representatives, 
will represent, therefore, an important 
landmark for Wisconsin and for the rest 
of the Nation in fostering small business 
and local self-help programs. 

I should like to cite now an illustration 
of one such program: 

MADISON CORPORATION NOW STAGING FUND 

DRIVE 


On this very day, in the city of Madi- 
son, Mayor Ivan Nestingen is addressing 
a group of volunteer salesmen who will 
be engaged in helping to raise $500,000 in 
funds for the Madison Improvement 
Corp. 

The purpose of this corporation is to 
meet the needs of Madison in the chal- 
lenging months and years up ahead. 

MIC, as it was known, was formed a 
year ago. At that time the city plan 
commission estimated that Madison’s 
population, which is now around the 
122,000 mark would, by 1975, reach 180,- 
000. 


It is particularly fitting and proper 
that the sales drive for MIC stock com- 
mences in this month of June. At the 
present time, from the educational insti- 
tutions of Madison, are pouring forth 
graduates who will take their place in 
the greater Madison of tomorrow. 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION CONSTITUTES IN=- 

VESTMENT IN THE FUTURE 


MIC is, in effect, an investment in 
their future. It is an investment in 
Madison’s future, just as similar devel- 
opment corporations are investments in 
the tomorrows of other towns and cities 
across the Nation. Madison is particu- 
larly fortunate that an outstanding as- 
sembly of civic leaders serve as officers 
and members of the board of directors 
of the corporation. 

I wish it well, and hope that will set a 
fine example for other communities else- 
where in my State and Nation. 

T ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle describing MIC, as published in last 
Wi y’s Capital-Times, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: re 
MIC To Srzx New BUSINESSES—FUTURE JOBS 

HERE Goat or Drive 
High gurming that 0,000 future Madison 
School graduates will have to find jobs 
during the next 18 years unless 


i 
: 
i 
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Behnke, president of the Madison Improve- 
ment Corp. (MIC). 

In a of the MIC’s campaign to 
raise funds for its $500,000 industrial de- 
velopment projects. Behnke outlined the 
group’s aim as an investment in our own 
youth’s future. 

A $10 per share stock campaign will get 
underway next week as the first step in set- 
ting up future job opportunities for Madison 
as it grows to a projected 180,000 size com- 
munity by 1975, according to city plan com- 
mission estimates, Behnke announced. 

With the slogan, “Take Stock in Madison’s 
Puture,” the MIC president outlined to 
Rotarians at the Park Hotel this noon the 
orderly plan the MIC has set up to provide 
clean, attractive commercial areas in which 
local firms can expand and bring new, mod- 
erate-size businesses to Madison that are in 
keeping with the city’s natural beauty. 

The MIC stock subscription drive will get 
underway . officially Tuesday when Mayor 
Ivan Nestingen addresses more than 200 
volunteer salesmen at a breakfast rally at 
the Elks Club. On Friday, June 13, several 
hundred Madison civic and business leaders 
will be invited to a Dutch-treat luncheon to 
hear the “Help Wanted” story. 

The Madison Improvement Corp. was 
formed a year ago after the City Plan Com- 
mission released its estimates on the future 
growth of the city. According to the report 
the population will jump from 122,000 in 
1957 to 140,000 in 1963 and 180,000 in 1975. 

The projection states that high school en- 
roliment will double in the next 8 years 
and unless Madison’s economy expands, 
many of these youngsters will be looking 
for jobs elsewhere by 1965. 

Accordingly, the report continues, “We 
must provide business and job opportunities 
for 30,000 more young men and women in 
the next 18 years. Without these job oppor- 
tunities, it will be impossible to maintain 
Madison’s high cultural, economic, and so- 
cial level.” 

New jobs required by 1975 will include 
10,000 in service industries, 7,500 industrial 
and light manufacturing, 6,000 trades, 
wholesale; and retail, 3,000 education, 2,500 
government, and 1,000 utilities and 
transportation. i 

The “whys” for the formation of the 
MIC will be illustrated in a brochure under 
the heading, “Madison Must Not Lose Its In- 
heritance.” It reveals the city has invested 
$4,000 in each of its graduates and if jobs 
are not available here “the dividends—our 
own youth—will have to leave home.” 

The brochure describes the Madson Im- 
provement Corp. as “a community project, 
financed by private funds subscribed by 
community-minded citizens.” 

The MIC has been authorized by both the 
State of Wisconsin and the United States 
Securities and Exchange Commission to offer 
50,000 shares of common stocks at $10 per 
share, 

The corporation cannot start operation 
until stock subscriptions total $200,000 and 
$160,000 is deposited in a Madison bank. 
Then the MIC, subject to the aproval of the 
Wisconsin Department of Securities, may 
use the funds as specified by its board. 

Officers are Behnke, president, who is ex- 
ecutive vice president of Mautz Paint Co.; 
Ray Messner, vice president, Refrigeration 
Equipment Co.; Martin ‘Wolman, secretary- 
treasurer, business manager, Madison News- 
papers, Inc. 

Directors include Robert Anthony, assist- 
ant general merchandise manager, Harry S. 
Manchester; Dean Emeritus F. H. Elwell, 
University School of Commerce; A. E. Friede, 
president, City Car Co.; John Fox, president, 
Fox Water Softener Co. 

Walter Frautschi, vice president, Demo- 
crat Printing Co.; Charles N. Goulet, Madi- 
son manager, Wisconsin Telephone Co.; At- 
torney Leon E. Isaksen; L. L. Lunenschloss, 
president, Security State Bank; G. O. Mayer, 
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executive vice president, Oscar Mayer & Co.; 
L. R. Musselman, vice president, Kroger Co.; 
Paul H. Schroeder, president, Bank of Madi- 
son; and Attorney John Walsh. 

Following is the statement of purpose 
adopted by the beard of directors of MIC 
on July 19, 1957: 

1. To assist metropolitan Madison in de- 
veloping and preserving its natural beauty, 
economic well-being, cultural facilities, and 
reputation as a highly desirable place in 
which to live. 

2. To help provide advance plans and zon- 
ing for the mutual benefit of industry and 
area residents. 

3. To provide employment for the in- 
creasing number of children as they become 
of employable age and for new citizens en- 
tering the metropolitan Madison area. The 
number of people available for employment 
is expected to increase substantially because 
of: 

(a) A 100 percent increase in high-school 
enrollment expected by 1965. 

(b) The decreasing demand for farm- 
workers, forcing them to urban areas. 

4. To buy tracts or land with advance 
zoning and planning to resell to existing and 
new industry. 

5. To help create a favorable attitude to- 
ward desirable industrial expansion, increas- 
ing the purchasing power of the citizenry 
for a greater and better metropolitan Madison 
area. 

6. To make the stock of the corporation 
available to all interested individuals and 
firms and to pay a fair return on the invest- 
ment. 





Dairy Farmers Get Only 44 Percent of 
Milk Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 10,1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, an arti- 
cle entitled “Dairy Farmers Get Only 44 
Percent of Milk Dollar,” written by 
Alfred D. Stedman. 

I call this article to the attention of 
my colleagues who are interested in 
agricultural legislation, because it is now 
quite evident that the dairy farmers 
are not benefiting at all from the re- 
cent’ activities of the Department of 
Agriculture in the price-support pro- 
gram. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
ORD, aS follows: 

Darry FARMERS GET ONLY 44 PERCENT OF MILK 
Do.iar HERE 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 

Twin Cities area dairy farmers could give 
their milk away and it still would cost house- 
wives about 9 cents a quart to cover process- 
ing, bottling, and distribution costs, Govern- 
ment price reports showed Friday. 

At current prices, dairy farmers are getting 
@ little over 7 cents eut of the 16 cents or so 
@ quart that consumers pay for milk here, 
the reports disclosed. 

This means that about 44 cents out of the 
consumer’s dollar is going to the dairy farmer 
and about 56 cents is going to cover market- 
ing costs of different kinds. The national 
average is about the same. 
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Prior to March 14, some Twin Cities stores 
were offering consumer ioss-leader bargains 
on milk at rates as low as 14% and even in 
some cases as little as 124, cents a quart in 
half-galion bottles. This practice sharply 
reduced the share of the consumer’s dollar 
going to cover marketing costs and increased 
the share going to farmers. ‘It didn’t increase 
the farmer’s price, but it did give consumers 
@ price incentive to buy more milk from the 
stores selling most cheaply. 

But since March the State department of 
business development has been threatening 
prosecution under this State’s 8-percent 
mark-up law for loss-leader selling at such 
bargains. This has had the effect of widen- 
ing by law back to former proportions the 
spread between the farm price and the con- 
sumer price. 

A table published in the Holstein-Friesian 
World, April 26, of what milk would cost con- 
sumers if farmers gave it away showed, how- 
ever, that in Minneapolis, in 1956, such a gift 
by farmers would have meant a milk cost to 
consumers of only 7.46 cents, one of the low- 
est at that time in the Nation. If farmers 
gave their milk away in Cincinnati consumers 
would have had to pay 12.82 cents; in Louis- 
ville, Philadelphia, and Indianapolis, over 10 
cents; in Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, and Seattle, over 9 cents; in New 
York and Los Angeles, over 8 cents, and in 
Washington 4.67 cents. 





A Memorial Tribute to Carl Egbert 
Darling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, on May 16, 
1958, Mr. Carl Egbert Darling, a mem- 
ber of the Jamestown, N. Y., Bar Associ- 
ation, passed away. He was for many 
years my associate in the practice of law 
with offices at Dunkirk, N. Y. 

I am taking the liberty of showing my 
respect and admiration for my former 
law partner by inserting in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the memorial tribute to 
Carl Egbert Darling delivered at a meet- 
ing of the Jamestown Bar Association on 
May 19, 1958: ; 

MEMORIAL TRIBUTE TO CaRL EGBERT DARLING, 
DELIVERED AT MEETING OF JAMESTOWN Bar 
ASSOCIATION, May 19, 1958 
Carl Egbert Darling, a member of the 

Jamestown Bar Association, died at his 

home in Sinclairville, May 16, 1958. Had he 

lived until August 20, he would have been 

55 years of age. 

We are gathered here in this memorial 
session of the Jamestown Bar Association to 
pay tribute to his memory, and to recall 
some of the contributions that he has made 
in many years of service to the people of 
this county. For approximately two-thirds 
of his legal career, since he was admitted to 
the bar in June-of 1928, he practiced law 
in Dunkirk, N. Y. During the past 10 years, 
he had moved his practice to Sinclairville, 
closer to Jamestown, and has been a mem- 
ber of this association. 

It has been my privilege to know Carl E. 
Darling for upward of 25 Years—at least 
from the time that he was first appointed 
as a member of the legislative bill-drafting 
commission in Albany in 1932. He was rec- 
ommended to this position by the late Hon- 
orable Joseph A. McGinnies, then speaker of 
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the assembly, and by Hon. Danre. A. REED, 
with whom: Mr. Darling shared his law 
offices in Dunkirk for many years. As a 
close political assistant and lieutenant of 
Joe McGinnies, and as a result of his experi- 
ence in drafting of legislation, it was nat- 
ural that he should succeed “Uncle Joe” 
upon his retirement from the legislature in 
1935, and he served as a member of the 
assembly representing the northern, or sec- 
ond assembly district, for approximately 7 
years, from 1936 through 1941, inclusive. 

Carl had a great deal of natural ability. 
He came from a fine old American family. 
His father, the late Frederick R. Darling, a 
graduate of the University of Chicago, 
served for nearly a quarter of a century as 
the superintendent of schools of Dunkirk, 
N. Y., until his retirement in 1939. Accord- 
ing to family records, tracing his ancestry 
on his maternal side to early settlers of 
Massachusetts, Carl E. Darling was a direct 
descendant of Capt. Miles Standish of May- 
flower fame and other members of the Dar- 
ling family served in the Revolutionary War. 

Born at Hornell, N. Y., August 20, 1903, 
Carl E. Darling received his early education 
in the public schools at Walton, N. Y., 
where his father was then engaged in the 
teaching profession, and later graduated 
from the Dunkirk High School. He after- 
wards studied at the University of Chicago 
and then entered George Washington Law 
School at Washington, D. C., where he was 
graduated in 1927 with a degree of Bachelor 
of Laws. He was admitted to the bar on 
June 29, 1928, and became associated with 
the firm of Werner, Horton & Moran in Buf- 
falo. In January 1929 he moved to Dun- 
kirk to establish his private law practice. 

After his election to the Assembly to suc- 
ceed Hon. Joseph A. McGinnies, he be- 
came chairman of the important Committee 
on Reapportionment, a member of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, the Insurance Committee, 
the Committee on Mortgage and Real 
Estate, and also served as a member of the 
Special Joint Legislative Committee to re- 
vise the Election Laws and the Special 
Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate 
Cooperation. He was also prominent in 
local civic affairs, particularly in Dunkirk, 
and served as a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Chautauqua County Agri- 
cultural Corp., which manages the Chautau- 
qua County fair. 

He was an able and resourceful member of 
the legislative bill drafting commission in 
Albany, one who brought to that office a re- 
markable understanding of the nature of the 
legislative process, what could and what 
could not appropriately be done by legisla- 


tion, and how to accomplish a proper pur-~ 


pose by legislative means. He was a capable 
and well trained legislator. He was gifted 
with a keen insight and comprehension of 
political trends and political affairs. Per- 
haps through the many years of exposure to 
educational problems through the teaching 
profession of his father, Frederick R. Dar- 
ling, Carl understood the problems of educa- 
tion and was a useful member of the legisla- 
ture, in the service that he rendered to the 
people of his assembly district and of the 
State of New York. 

It was always a pleasure to converse with 
him, whether on the subject of politics, re- 
ligion, or legal affairs. He had a pleasing 
personality and a warm friendliness of man- 
ner which those who knew him personally 
will not soon forget and which we all might 
well emulate. 

The members of the Jamestown Bar Asso- 
ciation express their deepest sympathy to the 
members of his family, and particularly to his 
son, Peter Fay Darling, of Sinclairville, N. Y., 
and to his daughter, Margaret Lois 
Francis, of Rochester, N. Y., and I move you, 
Mr. President, that a copy of this memorial 
tribute be made a part of the minutes of the 
Jamestown Bar Association and that copies 
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thereof be sent to his son and daughter 

@ token of our respect and appreciation for 

the contribution that he has made in the 

political and legal life of this community, 
ERNEST D. Leer, 
ALLISON P. Oxson, 
Rosert G. Waicur, 





Commencement Address by Sit Edwin 
Plowden, Chairman, United Kingdom 
Atomic Energy Authority, at the Penn. 
sylvania State University, University 

- Park, Pa., June 7, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


; OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT, Mr. Speaker, the 
Pennsylvania State University and its 
graduating class of some 2,500 were 
signally honored to have as their com- 
mencement day speaker one of the 
world’s outstanding authorities on atom- 
ic energy in the person of Sir Edwin 
Plowden, Chairman, United Kingdom 
Atomic Energy Authority. 

The commencement address follows: 


I should like to begin by thanking you 
for your invitation to cOme here today. Iam 
glad that I was able to accept it, for it isa 
high honor to receive the degree of doctor of 
science of this university and to give this 
address. It is an honor not only for me per- 
sonally but for the United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority. 

When I knew that the ceremony would 
require me to stand up and speak to you, 
I could not help thinking of a remark of 
George Bernard Shaw in the preface to Pyg- 
malion, or perhaps I should now say My Fair 
Lady. Shaw wrote: “It is impossible for an 
Englishman to open his mouth without mak- 
ing some other Englishman despise him.” 
I am conforted by the thought that besides 
myself there are few, if any, Englishmen here 
today. 

But though I am an Englishman—you have 
only to listen to my accent to know that— 
I have some connection with this State and 
consequently with this university, because 
my mother is an American, and my grand- 
father was born in this State of Pennsylvania 

I am proud to renew my family link with 
Pennsylvania. I hope I may be allowed t 
claim a special bond with every member of 
today’s gradwdting class. You and I af 
receiving our degrees together. Some of gol 
may think that you have had to do 4 goo 
deal more work to get your degree than Idid 
to get mine, but at any rate I like to think 
that we are united by this ceremony ani — 
that we shall have in common for the ret 
of our lives a special memory of this day. 

For me it adds to the pleasure of a memo — 
rable day that among those present should 
be my friend, Adm. Lewis Strauss, Chairmal 
of the United States Atomic Energy Commis 
sion. Now that he is about to lay down 28 © 
great burden, I want to pay my tribute 
that of my country to him for his great wort 
for the free world. 

It is, I believe, customary for the speaker 
of a commencement address to offer to the 
graduating class some words of } 
and advice for the life that lies ahead # 
them. I cannot do better than remind 74 
of some words of a great American who HW — 
long in Pennsylvania, Benjamin vail 
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happy.” I trust that the graduating class 
will be virtuous—at least, in general—and 
1 certainly hope they will be happy. 

The idea that virtue and happiness go to- 


gether is of course much older than Ben- 
jamin Franklin. I suppose it is most 
familiar as a doctrine of the ancient Greek 
philosopher Aristotle. I should like to draw 
your attention to another way in which 
Benjamin Franklin resembled Aristotle, 
namely in the wide range and variety of his 
interests and studies. Printer—for that is 
how Franklin began life—philosopher, man 
of letters, economist, statesman, he was also 
a scientist with a special love of scientific 
experiment. Aristotle, too, was not only a 
philosopher in the modern narrow sense of 
logician, moralist, metaphysician, and po- 
litical theorist, but also a natural scientist 
of the first magnitude; indeed it is some- 
times held that the fundamental influence 
in his approach to philosophy and in the 
whole of his thought was his study of 
biology. Aristotle was the complete philos- 
opher in the original wide sense, that is to 
say a lover of wisdom in all its forms. 

In the modern world the natural sciences 
are the foundation of our civilization. Sci- 
ence has transformed man’s way of living. 
Ours is an age of triumphant scientific 
achievement. It is also an age of scientific 
challenge. 

Not many months ago the first Russian 
sputnik startled the world. The sputniks, 
and all the scientific and technological 
achievements of which they are a symbol, 
are a challenge to the free nations. We 
claim that the free way of life is better than 
communism... The message of the sputniks 
is: prove it—prove it in the test of achieve- 
ment. 

It is not the only test, but it is one that 
the free world must meet. I believe that we 
can do so. In my job as Chairman of the 
United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority 
I have the privilege of working in close 
association with leading scientists on both 
sides of the Atlantic. I believe that our 
scientists are second to none, 

But there are not enough of them. 
Neither in your country nor in mine are 
we producing enough scientists for our ever- 
growing needs. Nor in proportion to our 
population are we producing anything like 
s0 many as the Soviet Union. 

That great Englishman, Sir Winston 
Churchill, has written: “It is only by lead- 
ing.mankind in the discovery of new worlds 
of science and engineering that we shall 
hold our position and continue to earn our 
livelihood. It is our duty to muster and 
conscript all the native ingenuity with 
which God has blessed and endowed us. 
We must provide technical education as 
high’ as any that exists. We must be con- 
tent with nothing but the best.” In Britain 
Sir Winston has in this as in so much else 
himself set an example. He has taken the 
lead in founding in my own university of 
Cambridge a new college, to be called 
Churchill College, which will be specially 
directed toward technological studies. 

The root of the matter is in education. 
This is not a race which we win or lose in 
& moment of time by matching or not 
matching this or that particular feat of 
technology. What matters is our general 
Standard of achievement over the broad 
front and over the years. Ouy schools, col- 
leges, and universities must give us in full 
measure the scientists of tomorrow on 
whom, we shall depend. 

Most of you who are receiving your de- 
ones today have I believe been studying 
Scientific subjects, and you will need no 
Words from me to stress the importance 
i camontien in them. But when just now 
not simply to claim ‘ae cute, put 
to draw your sake as scien , but 
they were lear m to the fact that 

ned not only in the natural 
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sciences, but also in the humanities or 
liberal arts. In the past such a combina- 
tion has not been uncommon. Today it is 
becoming as rare as it is valuable. 

It is easy to see why it should become 
rare. Partly it is a consequence of the 
sheer volume of accumulated knoWledge. 
As the volume of knowledge ws, the pro- 
portion which can be grasped by a single 
intellect becomes ever smaller. This is con- 
spicuously true of scientific knowledge, but 
it is no less true of other studies. The re- 
sult is a continuous trend toward 
specialization. 

This has been illustrated for you in the 
university by the way your studies are ar- 
ranged. You have chosen a particular sub- 
ject, or group of subjects, and specialized in 
it. You will find that later in life you tend 
even more to concentrate on your owm par- 
ticular field. More and more, in our studies, 
and in our careers, we specialize. We live to- 
day in an age of specialists. 

Specialization, used in the right way, is a 
valuable tool. It is one of the most im- 
portant tools of our civilization. But it is 
only a tool, and I want to suggest to you that 
it has its dangers. 

In the first place, it can be carried fo ex- 
cess. In excess, like other excesses, special- 
ization deforms a man. 

We can take an analogy from the develop- 
ment of the human body. In a well-de- 
veloped body all the parts, all the limbs, are 
developed to the same degree and in just 
proportion and balance. Overdevelopment 
of one limb deforms a man’s body. In the 
same way overdevelopment of one line of 
thinking, to the neglect of the rest, deforms 


’@ man’s mind. In the mind as in the body, 


the ideal is proportion and balance. Itisa 
commonplace to say that a man needs a bal- 
anced outlook, so commonplace that we tend 
to forget what it actually means. Yet the 
phrase is true in the full and precise meaning 
of the word “balanced.” / 

Consider the man who is totally absorbed 
in his own specialism, What a lot he misses. 
Here is the world spread before him in all its 
wonder, variety and color, and he insists on 
looRing at it as if through a single high- 
powered telescope, and that on a fixed line. 
If it is trained on a cornfield he may see every 
detail of a single ear of corn, but he knows 
nothing of the beauty of the hedgerow. 

Such a man misses most of the joy and in- 
terest of life. To that extent his narrowness 
harms the man himself. It is all too easy for 
it also to harm others. However, expert we 
become in our own line and, however, ab- 
sorbed in it, we must be able to stand back 
and see how it fits into the general pattern 
of things. Like it or not, we have to live 
in the general pattern of society. 

We may think of society as an orchestra. 
Not only must each player be expert in his 
own instrument but he must play it in 
proper combination, in-proper balance, with 
the rest. The narrow specialist is like a 
Player in the orchestra who looks only at 
his own line of music and never at the whole 
score or at the conductor. Before long he 
will be playing too loud or too soft or out of 
time and spoil the performance of every- 
one else. 

This brings me to a second danger in spe- 
cialization. A specialist in one field is apt 
to underrate the value of specialists in other 
fields. I am thinking particularly of the 
sciences on the one hand and the humani- 
ties on the other. Too often—and perhaps 
overspecialization in education is to blame 
for this—something like an iron curtain di- 
vides the two. _ 

In a civilized society we need specialists 
both in the natural sciences and in the lib- 
eral arts. The material prowess of our civili- 
zation is the achievement of science, but it 
is the humanities which hold the key to the 
moral and intellectual values by which our 
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material progress should be guided and must 
be judged. 

Achievement in both fields, and a balance 
between them, are the characteristic of the 
truly civilized society. Consider the oppo- 
site extremes. Imagine a people who had 
the most wonderful philosophy and the most 
wonderful art, but no science of any kind. 
They would live like savages in caves. We 
should not call them civilized but barbarians. 
Conversely a society whose achievement was 
only in science would be essentially bar- 
barous. 

The same applies to the individual, and 
here, I believe, is the clue to reaping the 
benefits of specialization without the dan- 
gers of which I have been speaking. We need 
our specialists, both scientists and human- 
ists; but in neither case should they be nar- 
row specialists. 

Just as an exclusively scientific society 
would be barbarous, so the individual scien- 
tist who has not knowledge of the humani- 
ties is, if I may so put it, a sophisticated 
barbarian. So is the humanist who knows 
nothing of science. The remedy is: clear. 
Those who are scientists have a duty to 
themselves and to their fellow men to ac- 
quaint themselves with the humanities also. 
Equally those who like myself were educated 
not in science but in the humanities have a 
duty to acquaint themselves with the 
sciences, with the ideals and ways of thought 
of scientists. 

I want to emphasize that this argument 
applies both ways. It is not uncommon for 
scientists to claim that nonscientists are 
deficient because of their ignorance of 
science, and it is not uncommon for non- 
scientists to complain of the narrowness of 
scientists. In fact narrow specialists of 
either school are equally deficient. I am 
not suggesting that we can all become ex- 
perts in both fields, but we can at least 
understand what those who work in the 
other fields are trying to do, and give them 
our respect. 

There is a practical point here too. Con- 
stantly in life we have to deal with people 
who are expert in other fields than our own, 
and we may have to make decisions affecting 
them. Experts. sometimes dislike decisions 
which affect them being taken by those who 
are not expert in their field. But in order 
to deal with an expert in a particular field 
it is by no means always necessary to be an 
expert yourself. The conduct of life would 
become impossiblé if it were. You may re- 
member Dr. Johnson’s remark: “You may 
scold a carpenter who has made you a bad 
table, though you cannot make a table. It 
is not your trade to make tables.” You 
need not be a carpenter to recognize a bad 
table, but you must at least know what a 
table is for and have some experience of 
using it. Similarly in a world which de- 
pends so largely on the achievements of 
science we must have at least some acquaint- 
ance with science if we are to have any un- 
derstanding at all of many of the issues of 
our age. 

A university education helps us to bridge 
the gap between the humanities and the 
sciences in two ways. In the first place, 
while we are at the university we live and 
work with people studying other subjects 
than our own. We probably make friends 
with them, and so acquire some understand- 
ing of the way their minds work and of their 
interests. 

This is a helpful foundation, but in an- 
other way a university training is even more 
important. For what is the essence of a uni- 
versity education? At a university we ac- 
quire knowledge. For many of us the knowl- 
edge so acquired is something that will be of 
daily use to us in our later life. But the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, useful and impor- 
tant though this may be, is really no more 
than a byproduct. In the process of acquir- 
ing knowledge, in the process of learning, 
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and especially of learning at the advanced 
levels of a university course, we exercise our 
mind in a particular discipline. That exer- 
cise and that discipline give the mind a new 
flexibility, power, and agility. That is the 
real benefit of a university education. 

A mind thus trained not only provides 
skill in a particular discipline but can be 
turned profitably to any other discipline. 
The capacity to apply his mind successfully 
to unfamiliar problems and to unfamiliar 
fields is the mark of the truly educated man. 
It is the key to the ideal of balance of which 
I have been speaking. 

I believe that today we have a special duty 
to pursue this ideal of balance, both in our- 
selves and in our society. I referred earlier 
to the Russian sputniks. Is not the free 
world’s real answer to them the balance that 
we maintain between science and the hu- 
manities, and our success in both? 

We must take up the challenge of Russian 
science, and meet it with all the skill and in- 
genuity of western scientists and technolo- 
gists; and we must see that our educational 
system gives us the scientists we need. 

But science alone is not enough, for the 
challenge is wider than science. It is a chal- 
lenge over the whole range of human life, 
over the whole range of human spirit. On 
our side of the Iron Curtain we claim to 
stand for freedom. It is our duty as citizens 
of free countries, to demonstrate in our so- 
ciety the full fruits of freedom. We must 
show to all the world the full splendor of 
human genius in all its forms, not only in 
science but in the whole field of ideas, in 
one complete and balanced whole. 

We must show too that free countries can 
work together. We often speak of the Soviet 
Union and its satellites as the Soviet bloc. 
It is an expressive term for a cooperation at 
once massive and powerful. We may deplore 
the methods by which this cooperation is 
achieved. But it is effective. Free countries 
work together in a different way. Theirs is 
the cooperation not of a monolithic bloc but 
of free partnership. We must show that free 
partnership is no less effective. 

When I speak of partnership between free 
countries as an Englishman, I naturally think 
first of the British Commonwealth, that great 
band of free nations and peoples, rooted in 
tradition and history and bound together 
today not only by the spiritual ties of com- 
mon ideals but also by material ties of com- 
mon advantage. 

But this morning it is appropriate for me 
to dwell especially on another great free 
partnership, the partnership between the 
United States and Britain. Formally we are 
joined together by the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, but the links between us are, 
of course, far deeper and wider than that. 
We are partners in a whole way of life. We 
have a common history and a common lan- 
guage. We have common ideals, the ideals of 
freedom, of the democratic way of life, of 
spiritual values, of the value of the indi- 
vidual. We have the memory of alliance, and 
of victory, in two great wars. 

The importance of these links between your 
country and mine needs no stressing. They 
are the foundation of the strength of the free 
world and of our hopes for the future. 


In no sector of our relations is cooperation 
more important or more valuable than in the 
field of atomic energy. Nowhere are greater 
benefits to be gained. The story of coopera- 
tion between the United States and Britain 
in atomic energy matters goes back a long 
way, to 1941, when British and American 
scientists worked side by side to produce the 
first atomic bomb. Since then both you and 
we have built up great organizations, and 
great advances have been made on both sides 
of the Atlantic not only in the military but 
also in the peaceful uses of nuclear energy. 
We have always kept in close touch, and this 
cooperation is of enormous benefit to both 
sides. 
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Not only in atomic energy but generally, 
it is part of the duty of our two countries, 
as leaders of the Western World, to set an 
example to show how two great nations can 
work together for their common benefit. 
Let me again quote Sir Winston Churchill: 
“Technological progress * * * is a theme 
on which the English-speaking peoples can 
and must work in concert, disregarding na- 
tional boundaries and seeking unity in the 
benefits their joint efforts can offer to all 
men.” That is an ideal both for technologi- 
cal collaboration and no less for the whole 
field of relations between our two coun- 
tries. Nearly 2,500 years ago there was a 
famous saying in the ancient world that the 
city of Athens was the school of Hellas, that 
is, an example to the whole of Greece. To- 
day let us try to make our two countries 
the school of the whole world in the art of 
living and working together. 

This is a great responsibility. But it is 
only one of many great responsibilities 
which fall upon our generation. Ours is a 
generation privileged to enjoy the benefits 
of science in greater measure than any of 
our ancestors. Any privilege carries with it 
responsibility, and the responsibilities laid 
upon us by our scientific privileges are 
heavy and dramatic. 

Let me illustrate this from my own field. 
It is perhaps the most dramatic illustra- 
tion of all. Our discoveries in the field of 
atomic energy have placed in our hands a 
military weapon of awesome power. They 
have also, rightly used, opened wonderful 
possibilities of benefit. In the same way 
all scientific discovery, indeed all forms of 
thought, can potentially be used either for 
good or for ill,-and the greater the poten- 
tialities for good, so too the greater the po- 
tentialities for evil. 

In the general privileges and responsi- 
bilities thus laid upon our age, we all share. 
Each of us has also his own personal privi- 
leges and responsibilities. You, members of 
the graduating class, have had the privilege 
of being educated at this university. It is 
your responsibility to seize the advantages 
you have gained from this education and to 
use them for good in the broadest sense, in 
whatever walk of life you pursue. 

To discharge these responsibilities you 
need above all a sound and balanced judg- 
ment. That is one reason why I have ven- 
tured to commend to you the ideal of Aris- 
totle and Franklin, for a wide and balanced 
outlook is the prerequisite of a balanced 
judgment. 

But responsibility is nothing to fear. If 
the responsibilities of our generation are 
heavy, it is because the challenge of our age 
is great. That is an exciting thing. It isa 
stimulating world in which you start your 
careers, a world of opportunity for courage, 
for ingenuity, for_achievement, for adven- 
ture of every kind and on every plane, physi- 
cal, intellectual, spiritual. 

Whatever you do and wherever you go, I 
wish you good luck. 





Billboard Jungle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, earlier 
this year the Senate and the House of 
Representatives passed, and the Presi- 
dent signed into law, a bill, including an 
amendment, sponsored by the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEevusercer] 





and myself, which set forth a nationa) 
policy for control of outdoor advertising 
along the 41,000-mile Interstate High. 
way System, and which provided a na. 
tional standard of protection of the 
Scenic beauty along the area through 
which this great, new, magnificent inter. 
state thoroughfare will be constructed, 

In the June issue of the magazine Out. 
door America, the official publication of 
the Izaak Walton League of America, 
Inc., appears an interesting and excellent 
article entitled “A Milepost Through the 
Billboard Jungle,” ‘The article was writ. - 
ten by my friend and colleague the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEvsErcER}, 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BILLBOARD JUNGLE 


(By RicHarp L. NEUBERGER) 


With the affixing by President Eisenhower 
of his signature to S. 3144, an epochal mile- 
post has been passed on the highroad to 
conservation of our natural resources, 

Few resources are more important or in- 
spiring than the scenery and grandeur of 
the American countryside. S. 3144—the 
Highway Act of 1958—contains, for the first 
time in history, a Federal provision safe- 
guarding the scenic majesty along our high- 
ways. This provision will limit, control and 
regulate signboards placarding the 41,000 
miles of Interstate Highways on which the 
motoring public will spend some $33 billion. 

Why should blatant billboards pursue our 
people as they drive through the American 
outdoors, whether they are on the way to 
visit Aunt Nelly in Seattle or en route to 
their favorite riffie on a foaming stream? 
Which do you want to see—an ad for 
whisky, soft drinks and soap or that tim- 
bered hillside where perhaps a deer or two 
may forage? 

I am proud to have sponsored, along with 
my friend, Senator THomas H. Kucuet of 
California, the section in S. 3144 which will 
enable the States to enter into cooperative 
agreements with the Federal Government to 
keep signboards from scarring the Interstate 
Highway System. This was a bipartisan 
undertaking. Senator KucHet is a Repub- 
lican. I am a Democrat. Party allegiance 
did not decide the issue in the Senate. 
There was much crossing of partisan bor- 
ders. Advocates as well as opponents of our 
proposal were found in the two parties. 
Happily, conservationists on both sides of 
the aisle emerged triumphant. 

During debate on the issue, I told my col- 
leagues in the Senate that 10 major reasons 
dictated support of billboard-regulation at 
the Federal level. The basic reasons were 
these, and I trust they meet with the ap- 
proval and agreement of my fellow mem- 
bers of the Izaak Walton League of America: 

WHY BILLBOARD CONTROL? ~ 


1. The new national system of interstate 
highways belongs to the public and the 
motorists who travel on it, and whose taxes 
pay for it, and not to any outdoor advertis- 
ing companies. y n 

2. There is all too little contact with Amer+ 
ica’s natural setting and scenic grandeur 
our daily lives, and when people do get out 
of the cities the countryside should be vi+ 
ible to them uninterrupted by blatant sales 


appeals. 


3. This bill does not propose any dire — 
Federal action but leaves the choice of action 4 


entirely to the individual State 1K 
ments, offering assistance to those me 
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tect this vast public investment by a slight 
additional offer of financial assistance to 
States which elect, under their own State 
laws, to safeguard roadside scenery along 
these new highways? 

5. The limited-access nature of these new, 
transcontinental routes has been accepted 
py Congress without controversy, although 
this has denied direct highway frontage to 
roadside businesses such as motels and res- 
taurants. Shoulda special exception exist 
to permit one single roadside, business, the 
rivilege of direct access to travelers on the 
interstate highways—the billboard business 
of America? 

6. Signboard and other roadside controls 
can be obtained easily and inexpensively 
now, as new rights-of-way are being ac- 
quired for the interstate highways. If we 


‘fail to safeguard the public interest now, 


we leave an impossible burden to those who 
would wish to do later when we left undone, 
after the billboard forest has sprung up 
along the new highway network. 

7, Experience with billboard-free routes 
and areas does not indicate any adverse ef- 
fect on local establishments catering to the 
traveling public or the tourist trade. This 
pill makes reasonable provisions with respect 
to informational signs to advise travelers of 
such facilities located off the highways. 

8. Roadside protection has enthusiastic 
support from millions of individuals in all 
walks of life, with the exception only of 
those who have a direct financial stake in 
the potential signboards along the new high- 
ways. The billboard industry itself, which 
deliberately misrepresents this measure in 
the name of States’ rights, consistently fights 
regulatory measures at the State level. I 
repeat, the present bill would only assist 
States wishing to act. 

9. Outdoor signs are effectively regulated 
in such realms of outstanding scenic gran- 
deur and attraction to tourists as Hawaii, 
Alaska, and Switzerland. 

10. The proposal in the present highway 
bill is wholly nonpartisan; it was drafted 
and urged in the committee by 1 Republi- 
can and 1 Democratic Senator; at least 8 
other members of Congress of both parties 
have introduced similar legislation; and 
such action has been urged by President 
Eisenhower, Adlai Stevenson, several gover- 
nors; and men and women of both parties 
in all 48 States. 


PROVISIONS OF THE ACT. 


Let mie describe briefly the provisions of 
the first national measure.to curb a clutter 
of signboards along the highways: 

The billboard-control section of the high- 
way act begins by declaring that it is in the 
public interest to encourage and assist the 
States to control and improve the areas 
adjacent to the Interstate System, particu- 
larly with respect to control of signboards. 
It states that outdoor advertising signs 
within 660 feet of the edge of the Interstate 
System rights-of-way should be regulated, 
consistent with certain specified standards. 

Note that there is no suggestion of any 
direct Federal prohibition, control or regula- 
tion of billboards or any other roadside 
structures—only a declaration that in the 
public interest, there should be regulation, 
and that therefore it would be in the public 
interest to assist States which wish to pro- 
vide such regulation. The choice in the 
matter is left wholly to the States. The 
States now have means for controlling sign- 
a ane wish to do so, y 

© standards to be prepayed and mul- 
gated by the Secretary of Dousanheh~hene 
department includes the Bureau of Public 
Roads that administers the Federal aid high- 
en acts—will expressly recognize that 
thin this process of regulation under this 
act, provisions shall be made for certain 

Classes of signs, 
Besides, first, the obvious and essential 
Signs to direct highway traffic, these 


/ 
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include three other classes of signs which 
the committee thought should be provided 
for in fairness to landowners, and to off- 
highway business catering specifically to 
travelers in the particular locality or area 
where they are erected. These are, second, 
signs advertising the sale or lease of the 
property on which they are located; third, 
signs not larger than 500 square inches 
advertising activities being conducted at a 
location within 12 miles of the point at 
which such signs are located; and fourth, 
signs erected or maintained pursuant to 
authorization in State law and not incon- 
sistent with the national policy and stand- 
ards of this section, and designed to give 
information in the specific interest of the 
traveling public. 

I have no idea what standards the Secre- 
tary may promulgate as to the nature and 
shape of these permissible signs, their fre- 
quency, their location, their appearance in 
the setting in which they are to be placed, 
and so forth. I know that the professional 
personnel of various State highway depart- 
ments have had much experience along these 
lines which no doubt will enter into the 
preparation of setting up the necessary 
standards. 

The whole program is entirely dependent 
upon its acceptability for State action by a 
meaningful number of States. I wish to 
emphasize, we must proceed on the assump- 
tion that those charged with the adminis- 
tration of this program will act in a spirit 
of wanting to make it work. That is an 
essential assumption for any program, and 
it is an absolute sine qua non for one like 
this that depends on the free and voluntary 
action of independént States. 

Another section of the act authorizes 
agreements between the Secretary of Com- 
merce. and the highway departments of 
those States wishing to enter into such 
agreements which will spell out the provi- 
sions for applying the policy standards. 

PARKWAY OPPORTUNITIES 


Beyond having to meet the standards of 
billboard regulation, these agreements may 
also include provisions for affirmative action 
to improve the appearance of the roadsidés. 
This may include planting of trees and 
shrubs, general landscaping, the construc- 
tion of viewpoints where motorists may 


leave the main highway surface to enjoy the 


scenery, roadside rest and picnic areas, his- 
torical markers, and so forth. : 

I believe it was Gov. Averell Harriman, of 
New York who recently pointed out that in 
building these new limited-access interstate 
roads, largely on new rights-of-way, the 
Nation has a unique opportunity to develop 
many thousands of miles of parkways across 
our country—an opportunity which will not 
be available to the American people again 
in this century. In my view, this goal of 
making the best possible use of that unique 
opportunity can and should be one of the 
most worthwhile aspects of the agreements 
contemplated under this section. 

Not all of the 41,000 miles of the Inter- 
state System will cross open country or 
attractive populated areas. Much of it will 
be through areas which are already wholly 
industrial or commercial in character. Many 
miles will traverse incorporated cities with 
home rule and their own zoning codes and 
land-use regulations. Some of it will be 
on existing rights-of-way, incorporating 
stretches of highway which already approxi- 
mated the construction standards for the 
Interstate System when the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956 was enacted. To show 
the fallacy of those who believe that we are 
adopting an unreasonable, unrealistic, purist 
approach to this question of roadside control, 
it should be pointed out that the bill ex- 

y recognizes that the agreements with 
the States may, within the discretion of the 
Secretary of Commerce, and consistent with 
the public policy of this bill, exclude any 
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such segments of the Interstate System 
within a State. 

Another feature of the bill is the incen- 
tive given to States to control signboards. 
Under the kind of agreement I have just 
described, the State will be entitled to an 
extra one-half percent Federal share of the 
project cost, beyond the 90 percent now 
paid from Federal funds. Surely that is a 
modest enough incentive to offer to any 
State which, on its own initiative, acts to 
make and preserve its parts of the national 
system of interstate highways attractive for 
the travelers of the whole Nation. 


CITIZENS MUST ACT 


From the preceding explanation of pro- 
visions of the billboard-control measure, it 
will be apparent to the reader that the 
legislation enacted into law in no way guar- 
antees that a rash of signboards cannot 
blossom in any part of the country. But 
this outbreak need not occur if citizens in 
every State are alert and make known to 
State officials their desire for billboard-free 
highways along the section of interstate 
system which traverses their home areas. 
The effectiveness of the measure signed by 
President Eisenhower will be determined by: 

1. The standards adopted by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce for control. 

2. The degree of acceptance by individual 
States. 

The battle for billboard control is not 
yet won. Eventually victory will be decided 
at the State level by those who wish to 
make a reality of the song-inspiring grandeur 
of America’s outdoors. 

There are wheatfields and handsome farms, 
and there are also poor, ramshackle farms 
and tenant. shacks and even junkyards along 
the roads. But this is all our country, and 
when we see roadsides, we may see our coun- 
try as it exists. The point is that none of 
these roadside views is there specifically to 
force itself on our attention. None of it is 
there specifically to try to sell us anything. 
Day in and day out, every American is as- 
sailed by advertising, whether it be the hard 
sell or the soft sell. Would it be such a 
sacrifice to let him escape, even briefly, when 
he takes to the open road to travel across 
his country—the country which, fields and 
streams and mountains and farms and 
shacks and all, we have learned to describe 
as America the beautiful? 

I think the sellers of the Nation’s goods can 
afford Americans this brief respite from 
salesmanship, without danger that the Amer- 
ican economy will forever collapse. In this 
balancing of, on the one hand, the values 
of economic self-interest and, on the other, 
a noneconomic interest in values not meas- 
urable in money, let us for once act na- 
tionally and decisively to preserve the latter. 





Farm Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
the May issue of the Staple Cotton Re- 
view published a letter from Mr. Forest 
L. Geetsch, of the Doane Agricultural 
Service, Inc., St. Louis, Mo., to the edi- 
tors of e, Fortune, Time, Look, and 
Saturday Evening Post, regarding farm 
subsidies. 

Mr. Goetsch, as editor of the Doanc 
Agricultural Digest, is well informed on 
agricultural matters, and his letter on 
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farm subsidies contains much factual 
material which I believe will be of inter- 
est to all of my colleagues in the Con- 
egress. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the text of this letter be printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
to the editor was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Dear Eprror: In the past year there has 
been considerable comment in national 
magazines about the $5 billion “farm sub- 
sidy.” This relates to the budget of roughly 
that amount which was provided for United 
States Department of Agriculture activities 
in the persent fiscal year. 

The farmers of this Nation have no pub- 
licity department to be sure their side of 
the story is planted in the right places. 
We believe it is time someone cleared up the 
misunderstandings by pointing out specif- 
ically some major costs in this $5 billion 
which are spent for all the people of this 
country, not for the farmers alone. For 
instance, $100 million per year was appro- 
priated for the school lunch program. With 
only 12 percent of the Nation’s population 
now on the land, it is not likely that farm 
boys and girls are getting all of this. 

What about the surplus food now being 
handed out to hungry families of unem- 
ployed workers? Last fiscal year the De- 
partment of Agriculture gave away $64 mil- 
lion worth of food to 3.2 million needy per- 

ns and donated to 1.4 million persons in 


institutions. This year it will certainly 
amount to more because of widespread de- 
mand for relief food. 

Over 60 million people in 86 foreign coun- 


tries received United States food products 
last year. The amount of money involved 
was over 234 million. Is it fair to call this 
a farm subsidy or should it be charged to 
the State Department? Oh yes, there was 
another $29 million in farm products made 
available to the armed services and vet- 
erans’ hospitals. 

In this fiscal year $637 million was set 
aside to cover costs of surplus farm prod- 
ucts sold to foreign nations for their own 
currency. This was used in countries with 
dollar shortages. The foreign money is 
available for our Government to use for 
building military installations, buying sup- 
plies or for maintaining embassies and 
consulates. 

In this awesome $5 billion budget there 
was just under $120 million for the United 
States Forest Service. Very little of this is 
for the direct benefit of farmers. Also the 
meat that we eat is inspected and graded 
by employees of the USDA. Several million 
dollars are involved in that function. 

Many of your city readers invest money in 
grain futures, speculate in the cotton or 
sugar market, or are involved in processing 
and selling fruits and vegetables. Vast 
amounts of information are provided for 
them by the Agricultural Marketing Service. 

The Agricultural Extension Service costs 
over $60 million annually. This is mainly 
for farmers, but an increasing number of 
city dwellers and suburbanites are making 
use of the county agent and the home dem- 
onstration agent. They certainly do around 
St. Louis, and we hear the city of Philadel- 
phia now has its own county agent. Exten- 
sion home economists regularly provide in- 
formation on the best food buys to large 
city Newspapers. 

Pinally, let’s consider one of the largest 
items in the $5 billion budget—the loan au- 
thorizations. For this year the Commodity 
Credit Corporation required $1.7 billion to 
replace capital it had loaned out for price 
support purposes. This money is not all 
gone forever. . The CCC now has a food and 
fiber stockpile representing $5.1 billion. 
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Somehow we never hear much about the 
$12.6 billion stockpile of strategic materials 
and machine tools, part of which was bought 
as a price support action for those indus- 
tries involved. There is a chance that we 
might have a real need for some stored food 
in event of enemy attack. There is also a 
chance that part of this money will be re- 
covered when the products are finally dis- 
posed of. 

Other loan authorizations in the 1958 
budget include $209 million for Farmers’ 
Home Administration loans and $239 million 
for Rural Electrification Administration 
loans. Among new consumers of REA elec- 
tricity, nonfarm users outnumber farmers 
3 to 1. 

Your readers might be interested in some 
of these facts. They show that farmers have 
often been unjustly accused on this matter 
of subsidies. Many hard-working farmers 
are getting less Government help than their 
fellow citizens in business and industry. 

Very truly yours, 
DOANE AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, INC., 
Forest L. GorrscH, 
Editor, Doane Agricultural Digest. 





Problems of American Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 10,1958 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which was published in the Jackson Sun 
of Jackson, Tenn., on June 3, 1958, en- 
titled “American Railroads Face Major 
Problems.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN RAILROADS Face MAJoR PROBLEMS 


Eleven major problems confront our Amer- 
ican railroads. 

The list of these problems has emerged 
from hearings before the Senate Surface 
Transportation Subcommittee, 11 weeks of 
hearings on the deteriorating railroad situa- 
tion. 

The subcommittee, headed by Senator 
George A. Smathers, of Florida, heard 103 
witnesses, then made its report and recom- 
mendations on April 30 to the full Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

The specific railroad problems found by 
the subcommittee are: 

1. The economic position of the railroads 
in the country as a whole is an unfavorable 
one, and the position of some of the railroads 
is such that they no longer have sufficient 
credit standing to borrow money through the 
ordinary commercial channels. Some face 
bankruptcy. 

2. In their competition with other forms 
of transportation, railroads are not infre- 
quently prevented by the Interstate Com- 
‘merce Commission from making reduced 
rates that fully reflect their advantage as the 
low-cost form of transportation. 

8. Difficulties and delays are met when the 
railroads seek to apply to intrastate traffic 
the levels of rates, fares, and charges‘author- 
ized by the ICC to be applied to like inter- 
state traffic. 

4. The difficulty and delay railroads often 
find when they seek to discontinue or change 
the operation of services or facilities that 
no longer pay their way and for which there 





is no longer sufficient public need to justify 
the heavy financial losses entailed. 

5. Handicaps in their competition with 
carriers operating under the argricultural 
commodities exemption of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. ; 

6. The enormous growth of 
private carriage of property by motor ye. 
hicle in recent year. 

7. Federal excise taxes imposed during the 


war and still in effect add 3 percent we 


amounts paid for transportation of 
and 10 percent to amounts paid for the 
transportation of persons. 


8. State and local taxes in many areas are ~ 


high and bear no relationship to earnings of 
the railroad properties taxes. 

9. Commuter service. . 

10. Obsolete statutes for transporting 
mail. 

11. Other problems needing further study, 

Senator SMATHERS has introduced a bili 
designed to relieve seven of these problems 
and a resolution aimed at solving an eighth 
one. - ” 

The remaining problems have been re- 
ferred to other Senate committees for their 
study and action. , 

The Congress should be urged to act 
speedily to give our railroads relief where the 
need is shown. 

Another editorial will show some recom. 
mendations made by the subcommittee. 





Abolition of Capital Punishment Urged in 
New Jersey 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
15, 1958, I introduced H. R. 11912, a bill 
to abolish the death penalty under all 
laws of the United States except the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice. 

In this connection, I am pleased to di- 
rect the attention of our colleagues to 
the following néws story by George Cable 
Wright which appeared in the New York 
Times of June 6, 1958: ‘ 
END OF JERSEY’s DEATH PENALTY Is URGED BY 

EXPERTS AT HEARING . 
(By George Cable Wright) 

TRENTON, June 5.—A group of psychia- 
trists, criminologists, law enforcement offi- 
cers, and state officials today urged the 
elimination of capital punishment in New 
Jersey. 

They described the death penalty as “cef- 
tainly not a deterrent” to crime and 
it often an incentive to killing. They chat- 
acterized the penalty as an “un 
method employed to assuage the guilty mind 
of the public.” 

They spoke at a public hearing held bys 
committee of the State Assembly in two 
bills that would end the death penalty. The 
day-long session attracted about 80 specti 
tors, besides the witnesses. 


Only one witness urged the retention of — 


capital punishment, which 


has 
fect in New Jersey for more than 150 yest — 
He was Matthew J. Donahue of Rutherford § 
former chief of the Bergen County polls” 


the only way to ensure that a oat 
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b led slayers had committed similar 
eee our their release. 

But James A. McCafferty, criminologist 
for the United States Bureau of Prisons, 
declared that capital punishment diverted 
society’s attention from crime control and 
from prevention. He said that the “sensa~ 
fionalism” attending the death sentence had 
adverse effects. 

pr. M. A. Tarumianz, Delaware State psy- 
chiatrist and criminologist, referred to the 
guilty mind of the public. He said “our job 
in this world is to create, construct, revamp, 
and rehabilitate; it is mot our job to de- 
~ 

John W. Tramburg, State Commissioner of 
Institutions and Agencies, and Dr. F. Lovell 
Bixby, director of the State Division of Cor- 
rection and Parole, both agreed that the 
death penalty should be abolished without 
delay. They made one exception with re- 
spect to murders committed by inmates of 
State correctional institutions. 

ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTEEN PAROLED SINCE 
1949 


Homer C. Zink, chairman of the State 
Parole Board, noted that 157 persons had 
been put to death in New Jersey’s electric 
chair since it replaced hanging in 1907. 
Since the parole board was organized in 1949, 
he said, 117 men and women sentenced to 
life imprisonment have been paroled. 

“Those paroled,” he continued, “had served 
an average of 18 years and 9 months. Only 
10, or 8% percent, have since violated their 
parole and none has committed another 
murder,” he declared. 

Mr. Zink said that a person in prison for 
murder was a “better parole risk than those 
jailed for other offenses.” ‘Their crimes, he 
said, are “committed in the heat of passion 
and are usually a one-shot affair.” 

Herbert L. Cobin, former chief deputy at- 
torney general of Delaware, said that his 
State abolished the death penalty in March 
because it had been found that juries were 
reluctant. to convict when capital punish- 
ment was involved. While Dr. Phillip Roche, 
former prison psychiatrist in Pennsylvania, 
asserted that the possibility of execution 
sometimes “proved an attraction for men- 
tally disturbed persons.” 

ABOLISHED ELSEWHERE 

Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, North 
Dakota and Rhode Island have abolished the 
death penalty. Mr. Tramburg said that the 
Massachusetts Legislature had approved a 
bill to abolish the penalty that was await- 
ing the signature of Gov. Foster Furcolo. 


The New Jersey measure would make life 
imprisonment the severest penalty for any 
crime. It would provide that no person re- 
ceiving this sentence could be paroled 
within 30 years unless the jury had recom- 
mended mercy. The bill was sponsored by 
Assemblyman C. William Haines, Republican 
of Burlington County, who is a Quaker. 

Today's session was presided over by As- 


semblyman David I. Stepacoff, Democrat of 
Middlesex County. 


LE — 


The European Economic Community: Its 
Implications for American Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 
OF PENNSYLVANIA ’ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 ‘ 
ur. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
eet every Member has been in- 
rested in the European Economic Com- 
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munity, sometimes known as the Com- 
mon Market, and its implications for 
American business. 

The Bank of Brussels has recently pub- 
lished an interesting analysis of the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community, which ex- 
plains what it is and how it will work. 
In referring to the tariff structure of 
the Common Market toward the outside 
world, it says: 

The common external tariff, chargeable 
against goods from outside countries at 
whatever point they enter the Common Mar- 
ket area, will in principle be the arithmetic 
average of the rates chargeable by the in- 
dividual countries as of January 1, 1957. 
The rather complex provisions under this 
head provide, in principle, that duties which 
were wholly or partly suspended on the ref- 
erence date shall be taken at their full rate 
in computing the average. There are cate- 
gories subject to overriding ceiling rates—3 
percent for a wide range of raw materials, 10 
percent for many semifinished goods, 15 per- 
cent for a list of. iniorganic chemicals, and 
25 percent for a list of organic chemicals. 
There is a further list of goods for which 
the duties have been fixed in-advance, ir- 
respective of the average, including charges 
as high as 80 percent ad valorem for sugar 
and-as low as zero for a number of items 
such as raw cotton, flax, hides, raw copper 
and matte, nickel, and tin. There is also 
a final list, to which a limited range of 
additions may be made within 2 years of 
articles for which the duties are to be fixed 
by negotiation between the member govern- 
ments subject to the right of the Council of 
Ministers to enforce a solution if no agree- 
ment is reached. 

The net effect of the common external 
tariff will be a series of duties in general 
somewhat more protective than those of 
Benelux, materially, less protective than 
those of France, Germany, and Italy. 

Goods produced in the oversea territories 
of the six will have unlimited duty-free ac- 
cess to the Common Market; and the 6 will 
have unrestricted and equal access to mar- 
kets in the oversea territeries, though this 
may be subject to duties levied for develop- 
ment purposes. 


Mr. Speaker, this statement is most 
significant. In view of the constant 
criticism of our tariffs on organic chem- 
icals, the Members should realize that 
the Common Market intends to protect 
its chemical industry by a 25 percent 
tariff for a selected list of organic chem- 
icals. 

The Common Market will encourage 
American producers to build plants in 
Western Europe. In discussing imports 
into the European, Economic Commu- 
nity, the Bank of Brussels says: 

For many types.of machinery, for exam- 
ple, the common external tariff lays down a 
rate of duty of 12 percent whereas so far 
as Benelux is concerned, the duty has hith- 
erto been only 6 percent. 


Mr. Speaker, you will note that this 
represents a 100 percent increase in the 
tariff insofar as the Benelux countries 
are concerned. In order to make por- 
tions of this most interesting analysis 
available to my colleagues, I am includ- 
ing excerpts as an extension of my re- 
marks. 

{All material following is from Analysis] 

THE COMING OF THE COMMON MARKET 

Western Europe has created a new world 
force. It is more than a tool for building 
_prosperity, for the welding of six national 
economies into the Common Market creates 
@ unit comparable in size, potentially com- 
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parable in economic strength, with the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

The member States of this new union 
have already proved the value of unity. It 
is a mattér of 19th century history that a 
new force came into being when Germany 
became a nation, and another with the uni- 
fication of Italy. Since World War II Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg 
have, in their smaller way, followed the same 
path by forming the Benelux Economic 
Union. Most recently of all the six Com- 
mon Market states have tested and proved 
their power of concord and cooperation by 
pooling, 5 years ago, the production, markets 
and general control of their annual 250 mil- 
lion tons of coal and their 60 million tons 
of steel. 

Against this background the Common 
Market and its smaller brother Euratom, 
start with the wind behind them. More- 
over they start with their joint economic 
system strongly on the upgrade. It was not 
till 1948 that their. aggregate production 
reached its prewar level. Since then it has 
been increasing nearly three times as fast 
as that of the United States or Canada. The 
Common Market countries are still far be- 
hind; but they are in a fair way to catch up. 

All this relates to the six nations as a 
European unit; but this is not the whole 
story. Included also in their pian are their 
oversea territories—notably the great ex- 
panses of French, Belgian, and Italian Af- 
rica—where the scope for development is 
large and the natural resources as yet barely 
tapped. This is the Lebensraum, the safety 
valve of the six densely populated nations 
which constitute the European Economic 
Community; and plans are already under 
discussion for its economic development. 

Nothing is so strong that it cannot be 
made stronger. The analysis below sets out 
the steps to be taken in consolidating the 
new unity, and the organs which are to hold 
it together, further its economic advance 
and determine its relations with other na- 
tions. It emerges as a unit strong in itself, 
but stronger still as a foundation for much 
else. Negotiations are already afoot to link 
it with a free trade area of European na- 
tions including in particular, Great Britain. 
It is still too early to forecast what will 
emerge under this head; but the plan is for 
free-trade area and Common Market to de- 
velop at the same time, so the decisions may 
not be far ahead. 

These are events of positive historical im- 
portance, and United States commercial and 
investment interests must necessarily be af- 
fected, This question is discussed in the 
latter part of the analysis. The general 
conclusion is that the commercial benefit 
should certainly exceed any prejudice which 
may arisé; existing investment interests are 
likely to benefit; and a new and hopeful 
series of investment opportunities will 
avise;.*°?: * ‘ 

The common market, as it emerges from 
this description, -wears all the air of being 
well conceived and well founded, and of 
being firmly directed toward the promotion 
of peaceful prosperity. It would be foolish 
to suppose that anything so far removed 
from traditional patterns could be put into 
operation without the creation of occasional 
and transient stresses. It has, accordingly, 
been found necessary for the treaty to in- 
corporate safeguard clauses defining the 
means of dealing with disequilibria which 
may occur in the future; and to make spe- 
cific provision for disequilibria existing or 
foreseeable at the time of signature—nota- 
bly the current difficulties of France, and 
the potential inflationary pressure which 
may be associated with the intensified drive 
to develop southern Italy. There is, how- 
ever, no indication that any of the coun- 
tries will be shy of the effort required to 
redress imbalances and to make a success 
of something so obviously worthwhile. 
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The danger at once springs to mind that 
the strong, perhaps increasingly self-suffi- 
cient, community of the six nations will 
become an autarchy, with a tariff wall and 
general hostility to goods from outside 
sources. These notes are written from 
Belgium, a country which has always pre- 
ferred to trade with the door wide open 
to the outside world; and the need for the 
greatest possible commercial freedom is per- 
haps more clearly seen here than in other 
member countries. On the other hand, 
much of the drive behind the treaty came 
from Belgium, and its inspiration is cer- 
tainly not protectionist. The section deal- 
ing with the common external tariff opens 
with a declaratory article, to the effect that 
the six are anxious to promote free trade 
with everybody, and ready to negotiate tariff 
concessions with any nonmember nation on 
the basis of reciprocal benefits. The test of 
this spirit will, of course, come with the 
working out of the treaty; but it is worth 
noting that the first meeting of the Common 
Market Commission produced a formal dec- 
laration to the same effect. * * * 

The EEC nations, even without the ad- 
vantages of the common market, have for 
some years been overtaking the arrear. Up 
to 1951, their survival and progress owed 
much to American loans and direct aid; but 
from 1952 onward they have been earning 
surpluses of their own on current account. 
Their gross domestic capital formation is 
consistently above the European average; 
and the 1955 figure, 20 percent of the gross 
national product, compares with only 17 
percent in the United States. In 1949 the 
6 countries spent $8,300,000,000 on machinery 
and equipment and, by 1955, the figure had 
grown to $15,100,000,000, and to over $16,500,- 
000,000 in 1956. This means that the 6, 
though their gross product was only 32 per- 
cent of the American, were spending up to 
65 percent of the United States equipment 
expenditure. 

This accounts for the sensational rapidity 
which has characterized the rise in the gross 
national product. When this is reduced to 
constant (1954) prices, and expressed on a 
per head basis, the rise for the EEC coun- 
tries between 1948 and 1956 was 61 percent. 
This compares with a European average of 
42 percent, and a figure of only 21 percent for 
the United States. In other words, the 
stimulus of the Common Market will act on 
a consortium of nations in which production 
per head is already increasing nearly three 
times as fast as in the United States. * * * 

Producers established in the Common Mar- 
ket will also have access to the huge market 
formed by the countries joining the free 
trade area which it is hoped to associate with 
it. Negotiations to this end are proceeding 
in Paris; and they are now at an active stage, 
since it is planned that the free trade area 
and the Common Market shall, if possible, 
carry out their tariff reductions at the same 
time. 

The countries joining the free trade area 
would maintain their own separate tariffs 
against outside countries. Each of them, in- 
cluding the Common Market, would have 
duty-free access to the markets of the others. 
This access would, however, be limited to 
goods of that country’s own production, and 
would not extend to goods imported from 
outside. 

The association with the Common Market 
of an area including Great Britain, Austria, 
the Scandinavian countries, and Switzerland 
would create (without counting the oversea 
territories) a market of more than 240 mil- 
lion inhabitants with a national income con- 
siderably exceeding $200 billion. 
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Industry in the Central Pennsylvania Area 
Demands Protection From the Destruc- 
tive Effects of Cheaply Manufactured 
Foreign Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in- 
dustry in my congressional] district views 
with alarm the continued and unre- 
stricted flow of cheaply manufactured 
foreign products that is robbing Ameri- 
can wage earners of their jobs. 

The following telegrams and letter 
from some of the affected industries 
emphasize the gravity of the situation 
and the necessity for Congress to estab- 
lish safeguards against uncontrolled 
foreign imports. 

Representing, as I do, one of the major 
labor surplus areas of the country, I 
make these telegrams and letter a part 
of my remarks: 

JACKSON VITRIFIED CHINA Co., 
Falls Creek, Pa., June 3, 1958. 
Mr. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, 
Member, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. VAN ZanpbT: Thank you very 
much for your telegram of June 3 inquir- 
ing regarding the effect of a possible exten- 
sion of the reciprocal trade law on the 
china and pottery industry in the United 
States, particularly on our plant. If you will 
pardon the lack of diplomatic language, Mr. 
Van ZANpT, the pottery industry in America 
is in “a hell of a mess,” due-in p@art to 
the reciprocal trade policy. Perhaps the best 
evidence I can offer is the rate pottery and 
china plants have been closing in recent 
years. To mention only a few— 

1. The Scammel China Co., of .Trenton, 
N. J., was sold at auction about 2 years 
ago. The equipment was sold largely as 
junk since there is a very limited market 
for pottery manufacturing equipment. The 
plants have since then been converted to 
warehouses. It is gone as a pottery. 

2. The Carr China Co. of Grafton, W. Va., 
closed 4 or 5 years ago and has not reopened. 

3. The Warwick China Co. of Wheeling, 
W. Va., closed. 

4. The American Limoges China Co. of 
Sebring, Ohio, closed within the past 2 years. 

5. Southern Potteries of Erwin, Tenn., 
closed a year ago in February. 

6. The Paden City Pottery Co. of Paden 
City, W. Va., closed a year ago in February. 

7. The Cronin China Co. of Minerva, Ohio, 
is closed. 

8. The W. S. George Pottery Co. of Can- 
nonburg Pa., is operating in receivership. 

9. The Santa Anita Potteries, Los Angeles, 
Calif, closed in January 1958. 

10. Vernon Kilns of Vernon, Calif., near 
Los Angeles, quit business in January 1958. 

11. The Crooksville China Co. of Crooks- 
ville, Ohio, closed within the past 2 months, 

12. The Pope-Gosser China Co. of Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio, closed within the past month. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. and the Moht- 
gomery Ward Co. do not list in their cata- 
logs a single piece of American-made fine 





china. They do list some American earthen 

ware, a cheaper produet. The so-called fing 
china listed in the eatalogs of these two 
companies is imported from Japan, where 
prices are so low, due to low labor 

that American manufacturers cannot possi. 
bly compete. 

Gladding, McBean & Co. of Los Feliz 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif., very 
producers of dinnerware, have gone to Japan 
to have their ware made. I am Personally 
acquainted with representatives of 4 other 
large potteries that have gone to Japan 
and Hong Kong to investigate the posg. 
bility of taking the remnants of their bygj. 
nesses to Japan or Hong Kong. They all 
hope to be able to manufacture goods abroag 
and find a market for it among unemployed ~ 
potters and others in the United States. 
The present information which I have {nqj- 
cates that as much as 80 percent of the 
fine china sold in America comes in from 
Japan, with 12-cents- and 20-centg-an 
hour labor. Another 10 percent comes from 
other foreign sources—Germany, England 
and Italy, with 30-cents- to 40-cents-an-hour 
labor. Only 10 percent is manufactured in 
the United States now. 

During the last 17 years, since 1940, we 
have had a population growth from ap- 
proximately 140 million people to about 
175 million people. During that period of 
time there have only been 1 or 2 plants 
in the potter industry that have incredseq 
their capacity. Only 1 or 2 new ones hare 
been built. During the same period of time 
the. shrinkage in capacity in the industry 
due to plants closing has been very sub- 
stantial. I cannot give you authentic figures 
on the loss in capacity tn the past 15 to 20 
years, but it has been enormous. 

Between 55 and 60 percent of the sales 
dollar is paid for labor costs in manufactur- 
ing china. In some plants in the semi- 
vitreous industry the figure will run up to 
65 percent of the sales dollar. 

The average wage seale paid in our partic- 
ular plant averages $1.93 an hour. I have 
been told that the average wage scale in 
Japanese potteries is between 12 cents and 
20 cents an hour. With 55 percent to 65 
percent of our sales dollar paying only for 
labor costs and our wage scale of 9 to 15 
times the wage scale in Japan and Hong 
Kong, the protection we get through tariffs, 
based on 35 percent of the foreign valuation, 
plus 10 cents per dozen, is no protection at 
all. Certainly an extension of the reciprocal 
trade agreement is only going to bring about 
the complete elimination of the pottery in- 
dustry in this country. 

I would like to bring out a point at this 
time, Mr. Van Zandt, which is commonly 
overlooked by the makers of our national 
policies. They believe the pottery industry 
is insignificant—only making dishes. What 
they fail to appreciate is that with some 
stimulation, a reasonable degree of protec- 
tion, and a chance to live, there are people 
and plants in the pottery industry who could 
be of considerable importance in developing 
products that could be important to ou 
national security, particularly in the missile 
field. 

I am a member of the American Rocket 
Society, along with my son Robert. Bob 
was in guided-missile research at Redstone 
Arsenal in Huntsville, Ala., and is now ei- 
gaged in research work for our company 
Since we are both active in the rocket 8 
ciety we are familiar with the problems and 
lack of progress in ceramic develop- 
ments of importance in connection 
fundamental improvements needed in 
propellent rockets. Recently we have beh 
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in contact with Dean McMahon of the New 

york State College of Ceramics at Alfred 

University, as well as others at Alfred, about 

these problems. We have also been in con- 

tact with rocket engineers at the Thiokol 
1 Co., Elkton, Md. 

Chemica 

The Thiokol people are prime contractors 
in the manufacture of solid-propellent rock- 
ets. They are attempting to work with 
yarious types of ceramics. Much of the 
work, however, is being done in colleges, 
universities, and by various research groups 
who have limited practical knowledge or 
experience with methods of manufacturing 
ceramics. They are attempting to make high- 
temperature ceramics. Potters know ce- 
ramics—it’s their business. 

It is my earnest feeling that phases of 
this work could be handled with greater 
hopes of success by some of the potteries 
in this country, working with research people 
in the various colleges, universities, and large 
organizations. Practical potters have learned 
a lot about ceramics over many centuries. 

The potteries, however, have been reduced 
to such a degree of impoverishment through 
continual wage-price spirals and uncon- 
trolled foreign price competition that profits 
have just about disappeared. The money 
that can be devoted to research and develop- 
ment by any pottery is either entirely lack- 
ing or insignificant. 

The reciprocal trade policy certainly has 
weakened the remnants of the pottery in- 
dustry and brought about the end of many 
plants. If we continue this program, I doubt 
very much if an American pottery industry 
will exist in a very few years. 

This could be a national disaster in the 
event of an emergency. The killing of the 
potteries who employ the practical people 
having knowledge of ceramics and methods 
of manufacturing ceramics can ‘be vital in 
many very important areas for our national 
security. 

An extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act 
will, Iam sure, go far to destroy the remain- 
ing industry in our country. I can’t help but 
wonder if our Federal Government is run for 
the benefit and protection of Americans, 
their homes, jobs, and industries, or for the 
benefit of Japanese and others. Why do we 
let Japs put Americans in breadlines? 

A few years ago Japan attacked and slaugh- 
tered Americans. Now are we supposed to 
sit back and support a Government program 
that is giving our industry and jobs to them? 
If this is the reasoning of our policymakers, 
and they think that grassroots Americans will 
accept this reasoning, they better get out and 
find out how wrong they are. It seems tome 
some Government policymakers have forgot- 
ten why America was settled by our fore- 
fathers. 

Possibly, Mr. Vaw Zanor, after the recent 
display of “friendship” toward the United 
States as enjoyed by Vice President Nixon in 
South America, we had Better take a good 
look at our policies on reciprocal trade, 
foreign aid, and a few other matters. 

If America gets in trouble, I for one would 
hate to depend on “friends” we think we 
have bought with foreign aid and reciprocal 
— at the sacrifice of a sound 

America is still a pretty good place to live. 
Perhaps we had better do something about 
keeping it that way. 

A national policy to give our industry away 
to foreign countries and thereby create un- 
‘mployment, idle plants and breadlines here 
does not seem to be to be the way to keep 
— safe and sound. 

+ VAN ZANDT, I 
tot think 1 am just a sorehead. I am not. 
you for eam was most welcome. I thank 
- Tonly hope you can get enough. 
People stirred up to do something sound. 

If the American Government will not pro- 
our homes, jobs, industries, and eco- 
¢ strength, we have little of value left. 


- 


TI sincerely wish you great support and 
success in your effort to keep our industry 
alive and let’s hope someday sound. 

Very respectfully yours, 
JACKSON VITRIFIED CHINA Co. 
H. F. Arten, Vice President. 


, ‘ PrrrsBuRGH, PA., June 3, 1958. 
Hon. James E. Van ZANDT, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Re wire to Mr. Hudson at Dubois. Tariff 
reductions have closed the doors of one of our 
competitors and example of effect on us have 
reduced our taximeter business 50 percent 
and will reduce it further. Import quotas, 
import licenses, and currency restrictions of 
foreign nations, have severely curtailed our 
export business and result in obvious fact 
there is nothing reciproeal about reciprocal 
trade agreements law. Foreign wage rates of 
30 to 50 percent below ours, with ratio ever 
increasing due to our wage and fringe in- 
creases, make it obvious we cannot compete 
now. Time will increase the disadvantages 
if the law is extended. 

ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING Co. 
P. A. WICK. 
BELLEFONTE, PA. 
The Honorable JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

It has been said: “For our free-world allies, 
trade is essential for very survival. The 
United States should continue its leadership 
toward broadening world trade through ex- 
tension on an effective basis of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act.” So a lot of people 
are for free trade. However, a féw contradic- 
tions appear. At home it is considered un- 
fair to obtain a competitive advantage from 
low wages. The Fair Labor Standards Act 
sets minimum-wage standards which are 
greater than those wages paid in any of the 
countries shipping brass mill. products to 
this country. The Walsh-Healey Act compels 
those doing business with the Government 
to pay wages prevailing in the industry. 
But when it comes to imports, those_noble 
principles are forgotten, and even the Gov- 
ernment buys them. And, to make it even 
worse, we are taxed in part to support for- 
eign aid, which in turn can be used to pro- 
vide facilities abroad for increasing the quan- 
tity of products to be imported. Our backs 
are against the proverbial wall. Our pro- 
duction is down to a much greater extent 
than should be consistent with the current 
recession. Our costs (many of which are ber 
yond our control) are steadily increasing. 
Our production employment is off something 
in the neighborhood of 20 percent since the 
end of the year 1955. I have previously given 
you detailed figures which show the plight 
of the brass-mill industry generally and 
Titan Metal Manufacturing Co. specifically. 
If there is any further information that I 
can provide you with, I will be very happy 
todoso. Please do everything in your power 
to convince the proponents of free trade that 
the economy of the free world depends 
directly upon the economy of the United 
States, and that if low-cost cheap-labor im- 
ports are allowed.to continue to come into 
this country as they are now doing, our 
economy is likely to go to hell in a handcar 
and the economy of the free world with it. 

TITAN ‘METAL MANUFACTURING Co., 
W. F. Cox. 
ALTOONA, PA., June 4, 1958. 
Hon, James E. Van ZawnoptT, 

Member of Congress, 

Washington, D.C. 

The present provision of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act is largely responsible for the eco- 
nomic crisis which-the coal industry is now 
encountering. Production of bituminous 
coal so far this year is 24.3 percent under the 
same period as last year. Most of the coal 
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industry distress can be attributed to the 
residual oil imported to this country. So far 
this year the importation of this residual is 
running as high as last year when the 
residual imports were equivalent to ap- 
proximately 42 million tons of coal, and every 
indication points to a greater importation 
of this fuel oil for 1958. Several mines in 
this area have closed and many have cut 
their labor force to the minimum, working 
only on an average of 3 days per week. Un- 
less the Trade Agreements Act restricts the 
imports of residual oil the coal industry is 
headed for more serious trouble. 
R. T. LAING, 
Executive Director, the Central 
Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ 
Association. 





Problems of American Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 10,1958 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
published in the Jackson Sun, of Jack- 
son, Tenn., on Wednesday, June 4, 1958, 
entitled “Senate Group Proposals Seek 
To Help Railroads.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SENATE GROUP PROPOSALS SEEK To HELP 

RAILROADS 


Senator Grorce A. SMATHERS, of Florida, 
has introduced (May 8) a bill in the Senate 
(S. 3778) which is designed to help Ameri- 
can railroads solve some of their more press- 
ing problems. 

His resolution (S. Res. 303) introduced 
May 12 would help another problem. 

* All persons interested in keeping our great 
rail systems economically sound should urge 
prompt Senate action. 

Senator SMATHERS’ actions follow exten- 
sive hearings by a subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

We have noted the 11 chief problems con- 
fronting American railroads. Now let us 
look at the subcommittee’s proposals. 

1. Financial needs: A program of Federal 
guaranteed loans to be made by private 
commercial institutions for financing acqui- 
sition or construction of equipment, etc., or 
to provide funds for operating expenses, etc. 

2. Competitive rates: Amend the Inter- 
state -Commerce Act so as to. admonish the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to be con- 
sistent in following the policy enunciated in 
the automobile case thus assuring reason- 
able freedom in making competitive rates. 

3. Intrastate rates and fares: Strengthen 
the Interstate Commerce Act to expedite ac- 
tions. 

4. Unprofitable services and facilities: 
Give the ICC jurisdiction to deal with these 
matters in interstate commerce. 

§. Agricultural-commodities exemption: 
Freezing, with a slight rollback, of the agri- 
cultural exemption in accordance with ‘a 
March 19, 1958, ICC Bureau of Motor Carriers 
ruling. 

6. Private carriage: Further prohibition 
that no person in any commercial enterprise 
other than a duly authorized or specifically 
exempt for-hire transportation business 
shall transport property by motor vehicle in 
interstate or foreign commerce unless such 
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transportation is solely within the scope and 
in furtherance of a primary business enter- 
prise (other than transportation) of such 
person. 

7. Taxes: It is the sincere hope of the sub- 
committee that repeal of (Federal excise) 
taxes will be approved by the Senate Fi- 
narce Committee.” 

8. State and local taxes: Action on State 
and local level to give tax relief. 

9. Commuter service: Leave to local han- 
diing. 

10. Transportation of mail: Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee urged to examine 
present laws to provide fair and impartial 
treatment for hauling mail by all forms of 
transportation. 

11. Policy study: Long-range matters need 
careful study with recommendations based 
upon those findings. 

We have been trying this week to bring 
invo focus for you some of the problems con- 
fronting the American railroads. Today we 
have summarized the recommendations of a 
special Senate subcommittee. 

We ask your indulgence for one more edi- 
torial in this four-part series in an effort to 
make crystal clear the fact that our rail- 
roads are facing a critical period in which 
proper congressional action is imperative. 





Delay, Reluctance To Act Blights Trade 
Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, each and every time the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934 has been 
brought forth for extension—and this is 
now the 11th time—American industries 
and workers have been warmly assured 
that the law is brimming with safe- 
guards and the Executive is prepared 
to use them if it becomes necessary. 

The same assurances are making the 
rounds today. Spokesmen for the ex- 
ecutive branch point with pride to the 
proposed machinery for relief. It is a 
lullaby first sounded 24 years ago, with 
new verses added through the years to 
soothe the prevailing uneasiness in 6ur 
home industries. 

It is significant, in itself, that our 
companies and workers remain uneasy, 
if not suffering outright hardship, nearly 
a quarter of a century after first hearing 
the vows of noninjury. 

This is damaging testimony to the 
effectiveness of the safeguards in the 
Trade Act, and particularly to the zeal 
of successive administrations in grant- 
ing relief when the situation clearly 
demanded it. 

The single consistent characteristic 
displayed in 24 years of executive dom- 
ination of our foreign commerce is re- 
luctance—reluctance to invoke legal 
measures of relief. In many instances 
the Executive has resorted to makeshift 
measures in obvious attempts to sidestep 
the channels of relief provided by Con- 
gress. 

Before the escape clause was estab- 
lished by law, the Executive may have 
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had some excuse for improvising and 
temporizing. However, even when the 
responsibility for action was clear cut, the 
Executive has shown reluctance to act 
until public opinion, or congressional in- 
sistence, forced the issue. 

MEXICAN TRADE AGREEMENT 


An early example is the case of the 
United States-Mexico trade agreement 
of 1942. This bilateral agreement con- 
tained an escape clause. In 1947, Mex- 
ico effectively withdrew the tariff con- 
cessions she had made to the United 
States. 

But instead of invoking the escape 
clause or terminating the agreement, the 
United States continued to apply the 
tariff concessions we had made and 
which, of course, applied to all coun- 
tries, under the most-favored-nation 
policy. 

In July 1948, Mexico further disturbed 
trading relations with the United States 
by devaluing her currency. 

In answer to insistent pleas from 
American industry for counteraction, the 
State Department announced that it 
would try to negotiate compensatory 
concessions to replace those Mexico had 
withdrawn, but it would not withdraw 
the United States concessions. 

The negotiations proved ineffective. 
American industries clamored for action. 
Finally, in 1950, the State Department 
announced’ the joint termination of the 
United States-Mexico agreement, effec- 
tive December 31, 1950. 

However, cancellation of this agree- 
ment did not automatically restore our 
tariff rates to 1942 levels. Most of these 
rates in the meantime had either been 
bound or further reduced in other bilat- 
eral agreements or under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Of the 192 commodity classifications 
in the Mexican agreement, 121, or 63 
percent, had been reduced or bound 
against increase in other agreements. 
Of the remaining 71, which were due to 
return to 1942 levels on January 1, 1951, 
38 were carried on the bargaining list for 
concessions being negotiated at Torquay. 

COLOMBIA TRADE AGREEMENT 7 


Much the same circumstances sur- 
rounded the United States-Colombia 
trade agreement of 1946. In 1948 Colom- 
bia announced her intention of revising 
upward her tariff concessions made un- 
der that agreement. The United States 
made no effort to counter this move by 
withdrawing any of the United States 
concessions. 

The United States-Colombia agree- 
ment was terminated by mutual consent 
on December 1, 1949, but by that time the 
bulk of United States imports from 
Colombia were benefiting from conces- 
sions we had made in other trade agree- 
ments. 

WOOL-SUBSIDY CASE 

In 1950 American wool-textile manu- 
facturers appealed to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for relief because of the sub- 
sidy paid by Uruguay on exports of wool 
tops to the United States. The subsidy 
permitted Uruguayan wool tops to be sold 
in the United States below fair value, 
causing injury to American companies 
which processed wool into top. 





The subsidy took the form of a pref. 
erential exchange rate which U 
granted to its exporters of wool top. The 
Treasury Department professed, for some 
time, to see no subsidy effect in this dig. 
criminatory practice and refused to im. 
pose countervailing duties authorized by 
the Tariff Act of 1930. 

In early 1952 a joint hearing for the 
injured American industry was held by 
interested Members of the House and 
Senate. As a result, a letter 
Treasury action was sent to the Secre. 
tary of the Treasury by 26 Senators ang 
Congressmen. 

A year later when the Trade Agree. 
ments Act was before Congress for re. 
newal and the Secretary of the T 
was a witness in favor of extension, he 
was asked what the Treasury proposed 
to do about the Uruguayan subsidy case, 
He replied that while the Treasury here. 
tofore had not found the Uruguayan 
preferential exchange to be a subsidy, 
he would reopen the case. This wag 
done and on May 6, 1953, the 
imposed countervailing duties on imports 
of wool tops from Uruguay. * 

THE TECHNIQUE OF DELAY 


In 1951, Congress enacted the escape- 
clause machinery into the trade-agree- 
ments program. These provisions gave 
the President 60 days from the time of 
receiving a Tariff Commission recom- 
mendation, favorable to an applicant, 
either to proclaim the recommended re- 
lief or advise Congress why he did not 
wish to do so. It was generally thought 
that there would be a proclamation or 
a rejection within 60 days, and the Amer- 
ican industry involved would then know | 
where it stood. “ 
_ This was a false hope. Instead, from 
time to time, the Execuitve used the 60- 
day period not to make a final decision, 
but to launch a new inquiry or to con- 
sider some extraneous circumstances, 80 
that a final decision was postponed many 
months beyond the 60-day deadline, 

A case in point was the escape-clause 
application by the American manufac- 
turers of ferrocerium—lighter ' flints— 
which, on December 21, 1955, resulted 
in a unanimous Tariff Commission find- 
ing of injury and a recommendation for 
higher tariff duties. 

On February 14, 1956, the President 
annnounced he was deferring action on 
the Commission recommendation pend- 
ing a study of the case by the Attorney, 
General for possible antitrust violations. 
The antitrust investigation was ulti- 
mately dropped and on December 13, _ 
1956—a full year’after the Tariff Com- 
mission returned its findings—the Ex- 
ecutive turned down the unanimous 
Commission recommendation. 2 

Since 1953 the Executive has similarly 
postponed action on 8 Commission ret- 
ommendations for periods from 1 to 0 
months. Five cases were referred back 
to the Commission for more information — 
The others were deferred for study by | 
other agencies. In only two cases 
the applicant ultimately win relief. 

Another recent case concerns 4 
steel flatware. On January 10, 1958, the — 
Tariff Commission, unanimously f . 
that the American industry was 
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1958 


injured and submitted two sets of rec- 
ommendations calling for duty increase. 

On March 3, 1958, the Executive an- 
nounced that he was deferring action on 
the case pending a full evaluation of 
Japan’s voluntary limitation of ship- 
ments of stainless steel flatware to the 
United States. He asked the Tariff 
Commission to keep the case under re- 
view and to submit a report on December 
31, 1958. 

RECOURSE TO VOLUNTARY ACTION 

One of the favorite techniques by 
which the Executive has avoided recourse 
to the letter of the law is to obtain the 
informal consent of a foreign country or 
domestic producers to a voluntary limi- 
tation on imports. 

An early example of this was the Swiss 
watch situation, Since World War II, 
Switzerland has captured the major por- 
tion of the United States market for 
jeweled watches with resulting heavy 
damage to American watchmakers. The 
prewar United States-Switzerland trade 
agreement did not contain an escape 
clause. In the first postwar years the 
State Department answered loud de- 
mands for relief by obtaining the infor- 
mal agreement of the Swiss to curb ex- 
ports of watches to the United States. 
The voluntary curb was never success- 
ful, and the American industry remained 
in distress. 

Finally, after the situation was aired 
at hearings before Congress, the State 
Department in 1950 served notice to 
Switzerland that the agreement would 
be terminated unless the Swiss agreed to 
insert an escape clause. But no effort 
was made to renegotiate the offending 
concession. The Swiss agreed to the 
escape clause, and the American indus- 
try, following a favorable Tariff Com- 
mission recommendation, prevailed upon 
the Executive to grant relief. 

There are additional cases demon- 
strating the Executive predilection for 
voluntary action. A few of the most 
noteworthy cases deserve reviewing here. 

COTTON TEXTILES 


Since World War II the American cot- 
ton textile industry has suffered serious 
reverses. One of the principal aggra- 
vating causes was the flood of imports 
from Japan. The industry’s plight was 
brought to the attention of the Govern- 
ment at general and special congression- 
al hearings. The unhappy experience of 
other industries with escape-clause ac- 
tion discouraged the cotton-textile in- 
dustry from trying that avenue of relief. 

d, the industry sought to have the 
Senate order a special investigation. 

In the face of growing congressional 

concern, the Executive, in informal nego- 
ons, sought voluntary assurance 

from Japan that its damaging imports 

would be curbed. On January 16, 1957, 
Departments of State, Commerce, 

and Agriculture announced that Japan 

care to limit exports of cotton 
es to the United States. 

The effectiveness of the voluntary 
the Zement is yet to be evaluated. In 

; meantime, however, the arrange- 
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ment. choked off the regular avenues of 
relief for distressed producers. 

Early in 1956, for instance, American 
manufacturers of velveteen, a cotton 
fabric, filed an escape-clause application. 
On October 24, 1956, the Commission 
unanimously recommended an increase 
in duty. On December 21, 1956, the Ex- 
ecutive announced he was postponing 


action on the recommendation. On 


January 22, 1957, the Executive rejected 
the recommendation, telling Congress he 
had decided not to apply escape-clause 
relief in view of Japan’s voluntary con- 
trols on textile shipments. 

OIL. IMPORTS 


Congress in 1954 and 1955 provided 
machinery whereby the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and the 
President could determine whether im- 
ports were impairing the national secu- 
rity by undermining essential American 
industries. If so, the President was per- 
mitted to curb the offending imports. 

A group of domestic oil producers 
sought relief through these channels. 
Many Congressmen and Senators urged 
relief action, and the case received wide- 
spread notice in 1956 and 1958. 

ODM found that imports were indeed 
threatening to impair the national se- 
curity and so reported to the President. 
Instead of accepting this report as fact, 
the Executive set up a Cabinet Commit- 
tee to look into the case. The Commit- 
tee recommended that, instead of Gov- 
ernment action, the individual importers 
of crude oil should limit their shipments 
voluntarily. The Executive announced 


‘this plan on July 29, 1957. The arrange- 


ment has not proven satisfactory, and 
the administration has occasionally in- 
dicated it was preparing to take official 
action, but it has not done so. 

LEAD AND ZINC 


In the early 1950’s the American lead 
and zinc mining industries were seriously 
injured by imports. A Senate resolution 
in 1953 called for the Tariff Commission 
to make an escape-clause investigation. 
In May 1954, the Tariff Commission 
unanimously recommended higher tariffs 
on the minerals. The Executive, later in 
1954, rejected the recommendations and 
instead undertook an expanded stock- 
piling program. This failed to solve the 
industries’ problems and they again put 
their plight before Congress. 

Congress called for a special Tariff 
Commission report. On April 4, 1958, the 
Commission unanimously found evidence 
of serious injury and submitted two sets 
of recommendations for relief. 

-Instead of accepting either recom- 
mendation, the Executive immediately 
presented legislative proposals calling 
for enactment of a 5-year subsidy pro- 
gram for lead, zinc, copper, fluorspar, 
and tungsten. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
Executive will accept one of the Tariff 
Commission’s proposed solutions. This 
decision is due on or before June 23— 
unless, of course, the decision is delayed 
for some reason or other. 
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H. R. 689 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of the Retired Officers’ Association 
of Indiana, I am inserting a letter from 
L. A. Beem, United States Army Reserve, 
retired, to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, with reference to 
H. R. 689: 

Dear Sir: In urging passage of the above 
acts I want to stress the unusual value of 
the National Guard and Reserve officers in 
World War I as graphically evaluated by 
Statistics of the World War, published by the 
War Department. 

We begin with the call of the National 
Guard in June 1916 for service defending the 
Mexican border. 

There were approximately 150,000 guards- 
men called with its full complement of offi- 
cers. The Regular Army at that time and 
at the time of declaration of war in April 
1917 was a small and widely dispersed force. 
For this small Regular Army to have assumed 
within its own framework the organization 
of an army sufficient to enter World War I 
effectively would have delayed our entry 
many months and may have well resulted 
in the defeat of the allies. 

Enlistmént soon enlarged the National 
Guard to 380,000 men or approximately 10 
percent of the 4 million men finally com- 
prising the American Army. 

From Statistics of the World War, pub- 
lished by the War Department, we find that 
3 of the 5 American divisions sent to France 
prior to January 1, 1918, were National 
Guard divisions, followed swiftly by other 
National Guard divisions; that 12 of the 30 
American divisions actually on the battle- 
front were National Guard divisions and 
that 40 percent of the Americans killed and 
wounded were suffered by this National 
Guard 10 percent component of the Army. 

My only purpose in quoting these statis- 
tics is to graphically show the complete de- 
pendency of the country upon its Reserve 
units in time of great emergency and the 
necessity of recognizing that fact without 
reservations. Without the trained services 
of National Guard and Reserve units in 
World Wars I and II, the whole course of 
both wars may have well been changed. 

There are other considerations calling for 
equal retirement benefits for Reserve and 
Regular officers. 

A Regular officer receives full and (on an 
average year-in and year-out basis) ample 
salary together With sick and hospital bene- 
fits for himself and family. He is not 
abruptly dismissed from service on the ex- 
piration of the emergency to experience the 
harassment and uncertainty of gaining suit- 
able employment. 

A Reserve officer on call for active service 
must sever his civilian occupation or pro- 
fession at great sacrifice with almost certain 
need tor readjustment on release from duty. 

During peacetime a Reserve officer spends 
much time in study and training, often at 
the expense of vacations and recreation and 
usually with some detriment to his civil 
employment. 

Experience in two wars demonstrates that 
the Reserve and National Guard service is 
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vital to the safety of the country. Make no 
mistake about that. 

The missions of the Regular and Reserve 
officer are so entwined that the cordial and 
equal relation must be fostered. Failure to 
recognize that fact may well discourage and 
weaken the Reserve factor in our defense. 

Yours truly, 
L. A. BEEM, 
United States Army Reserve, Retired. 


Golden Jubilee Celebrated by Sister Mary 
Amadeus, R. S. M. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following news article 
which appeared in the Hazleton Plain 
Speaker on June 5, 1958, announcing the 
golden jubilee anniversary of Sister Mary 
Amadeus, R.S. M., at St. Gabriel’s, Hazle- 
ton: 

SIsTeR AMADEUS’ GOLDEN JUBILEE To BE 

CELEBRATED HERE SATURDAY 


A quiet celebration will be held in St. 
Gabriel’s Convent on Saturday morning to 
mark the golden jubilee of Sister Mary Ama- 
deus, R. S. M. 

A mass of .thanksgiving will be offered 
in the convent chapel to commemorate the 
50th anniversary of her entering the re- 
ligious order. Nuns from throughout the 
Scranton diocese will attend the service. 

Sister Amadeus entered the Mercy Com- 
munity in Wilkes-Barre as a young girl on 
December 8, 1905. A brilliant teacher, she 
has served many high schools throughout 
the diocese. 

A dinner will be held in honor of the 
jubilian. 

Until 2 years ago, when she retired from 
active duty because of failing health, she 
was outstanding as a teacher, particularly 
in the fields of English and Latin. 


NOTRE DAME, FORDHAM GRADUATE 


Sister Amadeus after receiving her bache- 
lor of science degree at Fordham University, 
New York City, was given her master’s de- 
gree at the University of Notre Dame, South 
Bend, Ind. 

Sister Amadeus is proud of the fact that 
two other nuns of the diocese are also cele- 
brating their golden jubilees this year, and 
with whom she had taught at various 
schools. They are Sister Mary Wilford, Col- 
lege Misericordia, formerly of Hazleton, and 
Sister Mary Aquinas, Mercy Hospital, Wilkes- 
Barre, formerly of Kingston. 

Sister Amadeus spent many years of teach- 
ing in Hazleton and on three occasions had 
been assigned to St. Gabriel’s High School. 
Many men and women who are among Hazle- 
ton’s leading citizens and business leaders 
were among her students. For the past 2 
years, Sister Amadeus has been absolved 
from all teaching duties. 

BORN IN TOWANDA 

Sister Amadeus was born in Towanda, 
daughter of William and Margaret Ronan. 

She was first assigned to St. Gabriel’s in 
1912, and in 1923 she was reassigned here and 
taught until 1929. Her return to St. Ga- 
briel’s, which was to be her last assignment 
was in 1953. 

Her mother died in 1955 at 102 years of 
age. An aunt who is a resident of Scranton, 
is 90 years of age. 4 
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Today, Sister Amadeus was driven to Avoca 
Airport to meet her first cousin, Sr. Mary 
Pidelis, superior and principal of Mercyhurst 
College, Erie, Pa. and who will attend the 


jubilee program. 

Sister Amadeus has two sisters and two 
brothers living. 

Among the many high schools at which 
Sister Amadeus taught was St. Agnes, in her 
home town of Towanda; principal and super- 
ior at Sacred Heart, Plains; St. Mary's, 
Wilkes-Barre, and St. Vincent’s, Plymouth. 


Book To Alert Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. _ Speaker, 
there is no man in the United States who 
understands better the Communist ef- 
forts to subvert the institutions of Amer- 
ican democracy than Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover of the Federau Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. Mr. Hoover’s recent book, 
Masters of Deceit, arrived on the Amer- 
ican scene at a most opportune time 
when our Nation is presented with an 
obvious choice which, if we are not vigi- 
lant, may lead us into the false security 
of trusting the present masters of the 
Kremlin. 

If we are to profit from the sober 
tragedies which have punctuated our re- 
cent history, we must remember, under- 
stand, and take the ethical measure of 
the Kremlin’s leaders. Through his 
book, Mr. Hoover performs another in 
his long succession of distinguished pub- 
lic services by recounting the Commu- 
nist chronology in the United States. 
The Marietta Daily Times of Marietta, 
Ohio, commended Mr. Hoover for this 
service in its edition of June 7, 1958. I 
should like to bring to the attention of 
the Congréss these remarks. They are 
as follows: 

Boox To ALERT AMERICANS 

Some say the new book by FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover, an excellent study of com- 
munism entitled “Masters of Deceit,” 
should be required reading for every Amer- 
ican. That is, of course, a figure of speech. 
Americans read what they please. 

If a person enters the Communist Party, 
he will find there is required reading and 
studying. The masters will dictate what 
he shall read, what he shall think and how 
he shall live. That is definitely un-Ameri- 
can, although some native Americans have 
succumbed to such dictation and wound up 
as miserable creatures devoid of freedom 
and respect. 

Americans are free to seek their informa- 
tion where they wish and to hold to their 
personal convictions. No one can require 
us to read Mr. Hoover’s book. But it would 
be hard to find a better source of informa- 
tion on what Americans ought to know con- 
cerning one of the most important subjects 
of our time. 

It has been demonstrated that compulsory 
reading would be superfluous in this case 
anyway. Masters of Deceit has proved 
highly attractive to American readers. It 
is one of the most popular current books 
on the market. Since its release to the 


~ 


public March 10 it has been conspicuous ¢ 

the best-seller lists of nonfiction works a 
in many weeks has topped the list, The 
public showed it wanted to know what the 
FBI Director had to say in a full-length 
book on this subject. ; 

This is a scholarly book in that It is 
takingly organized and documented, ft is 
a readable book because it persents a wel], 
written story in which the reader is taken 
behind the scenes of an international con. 
spiracy. It is a grim story, but the 
provides a satisfying ending by showing the 
reader that there is much loyal Americans 
can do about the situation. 

No one who has always been on the 
American side of this issue knows the other 
side so intimately as J. Edgar Hoover, fe 
has been observing the rise of comm 
especially its efforts to infiltrate our Ameri. 
can way of life, with great concern eyer 
since 1917. In this book he skillfully re. 
moves the masks of the Red masters of 
deceit. 

It’s not required, but highly recommended 
reading for Americans. “Best re 
tion is the number who have already pur. 
chased and read it in the 3 months it has 
been available. 


"There Can Be No Peace Without You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER ~ 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Mary-P. Lom, 
the United States representative on the 
United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights, as it appeared in This Week 
magazine of June 8, 1958: 

THERE CAN Be No Peace WitTHovuT You 


(By Mary P. Lord) 

When people talk to me about my work 
at the United Nations—and a great many 
people do—they often say, “All this talk 
about freedom and equality—isn’t it hope- 
lessly idealistic this age of concentration 
camps and Iron Curtains? And isn’t it hope 
lessly impractical, particularly now when the 
emphasis is so much on missiles and bombs? 
And anyhow, isn’t it beyond the ability of 
any individual to da much about it?” — 

I am sure I startle some of them when! 
answer cheerfully, “No; what we are doing 
on this United Nations Commission is the 
most practical thing in the world.” Butl 
believe it with all my heart, because I am 
convinced that only by working for freedom 
and equality can you work for peace. 

The logic behind this statement is simple 
and absolute: When people live in 
they will not vote themselves into 4 wal 
except in self-defense or to defend 
which they consider essential to the 
of their free society. And if all peoples lived 
in freedom they would not need to 
self-defense, for there would be no sivt 
wars. 


so the ideal of freedom has become the 
of hundreds of millions of people 
the world. It is the spark that unites at: 
people; it is an ever- t ally 


Iron Curtain; it is a goal toward which B? 


human spirit will always strive. 
All this brings the matter 
freedom back to each of us. 
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freedom. Freedom spreads if it works. 


everks if you do your part. 
go here is one way everyone can do some- 
to bring about conditions for a just 
and peaceful world. Whenever you practice 
-to-person democracy, when you strive 
understand people of other religions, races, 
and nationalities, when you fight intolerance, 
when you stand for equality before the law, 
when you speak up for freedom whenever it 
is threatened, you are making an important 
individual contribution to peace. You are 
setting an example that is seen around the 


‘ the lessons we-learn about living 

ether and harmonizing our differences— 
in our families, our schools, our communi- 
ties, and our Nation—are the same lessons 
that will help us live with other nations in 
a world where there is peace based on justice 
and human freedom, 





The Late B. Frank Sherman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
“IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 24, the district I am 
honored to represent lost one of its most 
valued and beloved citizens, B. Frank 
Sherman, a longtime resident of my 
home county of Talbot on the Eastern 
Shore. His sudden and untimely death 


leaves a void which will indeed be hard . 


to fill. His lifelong and untiring interest 
in the affairs of the day, big and small, 
and the important roles he played, 
coupled with his deep and kindly interest 
and helpfulness in the problems of those 
with whom he came in contact, gave him 
a high place in the hearts of all wh 
knew him. : 

Under leave heretofor granted is in- 
cluded a column from a recent edition of 
the News and Farmer of Preston, Md., 
which expresses the feeling of those who, 
ae myself, were privileged to know him 
well: 


Pew men on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land in modern times ever lived or hope to 
live as rich, as full and as good a life as 
Frank Sherman, who received the final call 
Saturday night. Few men have served the 
Eastern Shore and the people of Maryland 
80 well for so long.. He was an independent 
thinker Possessing a creative mind. He took 
& back seat to no one when he felt his cause 
was right and he was a hard adversary, but 
When the fight was over a straightforward 
friend. Apparently he was a man without 
fear, not bold, and never undignified. He 
Worked for causes with the same enthusi- 
asm that compelled him to make a life’s 
work building a ferry system across the 
Chesapeake Bay. 

Many have said that his success in ef- 
ficiently and eeffctively transporting people 
across the Chesapeake Bay created the de- 
_ Mand for the Bay Bridge which is really a 

monument to Frank Sherman. Starting with 
rot “> mete steamer Texas on the run from 
Ceaee € to Bay Ridge in Anne Arundel 
Geer ty, ferry boats soon began to rum fro 

borne to Annapolis and later from Mata- 
an Annapolis and from Roanoke to 
— One of the boats was named for 
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His home for many years was in Claiborne 
until his retirement when he and Mrs. Sher- 
man built a beautiful home at Chance’s 
Point where he had said he had everything 
@ man could desire. He was devoted and 
dedicated to his family and to the Eastern 
Shore. He never forgot Cabin Creek in Dor- 
chester County where he was born, or his 
boyhood friends. 

As first president of the Chesapeake Bay 
Fishing Fair Association he was one of the 
early leaders who saw tremendous advan- 
tages in attracting anglers and vacationers 
to the bay country. He was interested in 
every aspect of the shore’s cultural, po- 
litical and economic life, helped start the 
local Isaak Walton, and was first president 
of the Talbot County Historical Society. He 
was a Mason, Shriner, and a Jester; past 
commodore of the Miles River Yacht Club, 
member of the Chesapeake Bay Yacht Club, 
World War I veteran, cited for bravery in 
the battle of the Argonne where he received 
serious wounds. He attended Christ Epis- 
copal Church, St. Michaels. 

In his time he had met and conversed 
with at least five Presidents of the United 
States. He had met and discussed the 
questions of the day with Maryland’s gov- 
ernors from Ritchie and with the greatest 
of American statesmen. He was leaned upon 
heavily by many friends for counsel that 
was not available anywhere else. He gave 
loyalty and expected it. Being punctual 
was a duty to him. Courtesy was sacred. 
Few men had more friends or a more con- 
tinuing interest in people and their activi- 
ties. Not many people knew Mr. Sherman’s 
health had not been good for the past sev- 
eral years. He suffered from diabetes and 
had several heart attacks, but he never lost 
his taste for Eastern Shore food Or his in- 
terest in people. At the top of this list was 
Eastern Shore seafood, next were Carolina 
County country ham and fried chicken. He 
was one of the few remaining epicureans 
who knew the art of preparing and serving 
diamondback terrapin. 

From the greatest to the littlest Frank 
Sherman knew them all and treated them 
all alike. They were all the same size to 
him, they knew it, and they loved him for it. 
His happy family will miss him more than 
all his friends, but nothing better can be 
said of a man than he lived an irreproach- 
able life in a house by the side of the road 
and helped all who came his way. He was 
a@ man’s man and the end of an era. 





Problems of American Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday;June 10, 1958 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial 
published in the Jackson Sun, of Jack- 
son, Tenn., on June 5, 1958, entitled “This 
Area Is Affected by Railroad Problems,” 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


™, Tus Area Is AFFECTED BY RAILROAD PROBLEMS 


Troubles confronting American railroads 
result in some decisions which affect our 
area. 
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For example, the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio and 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroads are seek- 
ing permission to discontinue passenger 
trains because of operation losses. 

The L. & N. is petitioning for the removal 
of the City of Memphis, streamliner between 
Nashville and-Menmphis through Jackson. It 
cites the continued drain on other revenues 
needed to keep this train in operation. 

The G. M. & O., asks to discontinue the 
Rebels operating between St. Louis, Mo., and 
Mobile, Ala., through,Jackson. 

The Rebels are pioneers in modern rail 
passenger transportation, connecting two im- 
portant parts of our country. Nevertheless, 
G. M. & O. board chairman, F. M. Hicks, re- 
ports the Rebels are causing a loss of three- 
quarters of a million dollars a year (or one 
and a quarter million dollars on a full ac- 
counting). Lack of passenger business. 

Such losses cannot be supported indefi- 
nitely without endangering the existence of 
these rail systems. 

These and other problems have caused the 
G. M. & O., according to its president, Glen 
P. Brock, to reduce its employees about 1,000 
since November 1957. 

The decline in railroad business is re- 
flected also in their curtailment of buying 
of materials which, if bought, would help 
the Nation’s general economy—steel, ties, 
lumber, etc. 

John E. Tilford, president of the L. & N., 
says the railroads “deserve no preferential 
treatment, nor ask for it”; but he insists that 
“discriminatory policies and practices should 
be discontinued and all transportation serv- 
ices for hire treated alike by public author- 
ity.” 

On May. 8, Senator Georcr A. SMATHERS, 
of Florida, introduced a bill (S. 3778) to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act. It is 
intended to solve some of the major railroad 
problems. 

Qn May 12 he introduced a resolution 
(S. R. 303) recommending a transportation 
policy study by the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. 

Senator SMATHERS’ bill was drawn after ex- 
tensive hearings before a Senate subcom- 
mittee. It should have prompt considera- 
tion and action in the Senate and in the 
House. 

American railroads are in serious need of 
relief from antiquated and unfair legal re- 
strictions. This relief should come quickly. 





Citizen Genet and Comrade Menshikov 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, the time is 
at hand to call the Russian bluff. Any- 
one who enjoys the privileges of ambas- 
sadorship should at least have respect 
and regard for our Government and our 
people. It is my belief that Ambassador 
Mikhail Menshikov has breached proto- 
col in trying to implant a seed of mis- 
trust between our people and our Gov- 
ernment. Maybe now is the time to send 
him home. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the New York 
Daily News on this subject which I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 
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CrrmzEN GENET AND COMRADE MENSHIKOV 


On February 1, 1793, revolutionary France, 
feeling full of zip and vinegar, declared war 
on Great Britain, Holland, and Spain. 

To the United States as minister with 
broad powers, France sent one Edmond 
Charles Genet. “Citizen” Genet took it upon 
himself to try to collect the first installment 
on our alleged) debt to Layafette for 
France’s help in our Revolution—a debt on 
which we are still paying. That is to say, 
Genet tried to drag the United States into 
France’s war on Britain, Holland, and Spain. 

He financed the fitting out of privateer 
fighting ships in United States ports, to prey 
on the Spaniards in Florida and Louisiana, 
and on the British high-seas shipping. He 
organized rallies where pro-French United 
States speakers yelled for our entry into the 
war. He got to the point of attacking Pres- 
ident George Washington himself because 
Washington was determined to keep this 
Nation neutral. 

At last, Genet threatened to appeal to the 
American people over the head of their own 
President. Thereupon, Washington told 
France to jerk its minister out of here. 

France sent a new minister, with orders to 
arrest Genet and ship him home for trial. 
President Washington then relented, to the 
extent of refusing to permit Genet’s extradi- 
tion. 

Genet settled down in this country, took 
out United States citizenship after a while, 


and behaved like a decent, law-abiding 
American for the rest of his days. 

The United States has just booted out a 
minor Soviet spy named Nikolai I. Kuroch- 
kin. But still gallivanting around this 
country and trying to make trouble for our 
current President, Dwight D. Eisenhower, is 
Mikhail Menshikoy, Soviet Ambassador to 
the United States. 

His pitch is that there are no serious dif- 


ferences between the United States and the 
U. S. S. R.; that the two nations should 
coexist peacefully and trade without restric- 


tion; and that the Communists in the Krem- 
lin don’t mean what they say when they 
bawl at Kremlin cocktail parties that they 
will bury us. 


VAMOOSE, COMRADE 


Menshikov has now come to the point of 
saying on television shows that he is sure 
the American people don’t want to fight 
Russia but is not so sure that the United 
States Government doesn’t. 

In this, Comrade Menshikov is trying to do 
precisely what Citizen Genet tried to do. 
He is attempting to split the American 
people from their own Government to serve 
the purposes of a foreign power. 

It seems to us that the time is ripe for 
President Eisenhower to tell Moscow to jerk 
Menshikoy out of here, as Washington told 
France to do with Citizen Genet. 

Then, if Menshikov wants to follow the 
Genet pattern and settle here rather than go 
home and be liquidated for falling down on 
his job, that should be okay—provided he 
tells the FBI and the CIA all he knows about 
Russia, ceases all spy work, and keeps his 
big mouth shut in public. 





A Realistic Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10,1958 
Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 


terday the distinguished junior Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. TaLMaDGE] and I in- 
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troduced simultaneously what I regard 
as a realistic farm bill. These.are S. 3963 
and H. R. 12845. 

The bills are identical in their pur- 
pose. The only difference is that the bill 
of the able Georgia Senator covers the 
basic crops of cotton, corn, wheat, to- 
bacco, rice, and peanuts while my bill 
adds tung oil. 

These bills are comprehensive and yet 
very simple. The purpose of the pro- 
posed legislation is twofold. First, it 
would do away with acreage and other 
production controls; second, it would 
compensate the farmer by payment to 
him by the Federal Government of the 
difference between the price he receives 
and full parity on that portion of his 
crop consumed domestically. 

In other words, the farmer could use 
his own discretion in the amount of agri- 
cultural products produced by him, and 
he would receive 100 percent of parity 
on that portion of his crop which would 
be consumed in this country. 

The surplus of the commodities so pro- 
duced above the proportionate allotment 
for the domestic consumption could be 
disposed of by him on the world market 
at competitive prices. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a program which I 
have been advocating now for more than 
a decade. With the chaotic situation in 
which our farmers now find themselves, 
I believe the time is ripe to enact it into 
legislation. It is not a new or novel idea. 
It is not one that I claim to be the author 
of. It has been advocated by others for 
many years. It has been tried and, in 
fact, I understand it is working satisfac- 
torily now with respect to the wool in- 
dustry. Certainly, Mr. Speaker, if we are 
ever to get out of the morass in which we 
find ourselves as a result of the patch- 
work of farm legislation, it seems to me 
that the effort must be made now. Oth- 
erwise, we will see a continuation of the 
abandonment of our small farms and a 
further concentration of our rural peo- 
ples in the great urban centers. 

I hope that our House Committee on 
Agriculture which is now considering 
further legislation on the agricultural 
problem will give it the serious consid- 
eration that this proposal merits; and 
that it will report this legislation out at 
an early date. In my judgment it offers 
the only constructive approach to the re- 
capturing of our foreign markets—a ne- 
cessity if American agriculture is to 
again prosper. 





Management Man of the Year— 
Thomas E. Millsop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 10,1958 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 


chosen by the National 
Association as the 1958 recipient of its 
Management Man of the Year award. 

Mr. Millsop is certainly most d 
of this honor because he is not only an 
outstanding industrialist and ‘ 
executive, but also a dedicated public 
servant and civic leader. He has had 9 
fabulous career as a pioneer in the steg} 
industry and is truly an example of what 
a self-made man can accomplish under 
American’s free-enterprise system. Ip 
addition to his outstanding accomplish. 
ments in the field of industry, he has also 
served as the mayor of Weirton for two 
terms. He has taken a keen interest in 
the affairs of his community and as a 
result of his efforts, Weirton, W. Va., is 
certainly a model steel town in our great 
Nation. 

It is a great honor for me to number 
among my friends a man of such high 
caliber, and great ability as Tom Millsop, 
and I want to extend my personal con- 
gratulations for an honor which is cer- 
tainly well deserved. 

The press release and statement from 
the National Management Association 
concerning Mr. Millsop follows: ; 

Boston; Mass., May 26.—The 100-man 
board of directors of the National Manage- 
ment Association at its quarterly meeting 
here announced the selection of Thomas E, 
Millsop, president of National Steel Corp. 
as the 1958 recipient of its Management 
Man of the Year Award. 

The award is given annually to an out- 
standing United States industrialist who 
does the most to advance the ideals and 
principles endorsed by the NMA through 
personal interest and participation. 

Mr. Millsop was cited for encouraging the 
highest ideals of the free enterprise system 
through his personal and business activities 
and for his contribution to management 
development. 

Mr. Millsop will be honored at the 35th 
annual conferernce of the NMA in Los 
Angeles next October at which time the 
award_will be presented to him. 

The National Management Association, 
with headquarters in Dayton, Ohio, has 
73,000 members in some 340 affiliated clubs 
representing 1200 companies in 34 States, 
Canada and Puerto Rico. 


Thomas E. Millsop, the president and chief 
executive officer of National Steel Corp., had 
his first taste of industry back in 1913 when 
at the age of 14 he began working in the 
Carnegie Steel Co.’s plant at Sharon, Pa., 
as a 10-cent-an-hour laborer. 
veterans at the plant would watch the boy 
who had followed his Scottish immigrant 
father into the steel mills and would com- 
ment: “That kid’s got something; he'll get 
somewhere.” 

This, indeed, was a prophecy that rang 
true. After World War I in which he served 
as a Marine captain flying an old biplane 
out of the Azores on submarine patrol, Tom 
Millsop got a job as a riveter with the Stand- 
ard Tank Car Co. at Sharon in 1919. He 
began to show that “something” which 
the men at Carnegie Steel had detected 6 
years before, and he moved up the ranks to 
become the plant’s production manager. 

Then tm 1927, when he was 29 years old, 
Millsop went to Weirton, W. Va., to see the 
late Ernest T. Weir who was then presi: 

dent of Weirton Steel Co. and Mr. 
“Weir into giving him a trial run, for & 
penses only, as a salesman. In the first 


Week Millsop booked a $1-million order and. 


RecorD @ press release and statement <nis fabulous career in the steel ind 


concerning the president of National 
Steel Corp., Mr. Thomas E. Millsop of 
Weirton, W. Va., who was recently 


Logan, 
“wo years later, Weirton Steel joined in 
» merger with Great Lakes Steel of 
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“and certain assets of the M. A. Hanna 
Co. to form National Steel ‘Corp. Mr. 
Weir headed the newly-formed organization 
and his associate, J. C. Williams became 
president of Weirton Steel. In 1936, Mr. 
Williams died and Tom Millsop was named 
to the presidency of the company at the 

of 38, the youngest man ever to head a 
major steel firm. And he had become Weir- 


ton Steel’s head man just 9 years after 


ining the company. 

The vast accomplishments made under 
his guidance at Weirton Steel Co. are legend, 
and the civic achievement he directed as a 
two-term mayor of the city of Weirton estab- 
lished an impressive record. 

In 1954 Tom Millsop was promoted again, 
this time to the presidency of National Steel 
Corp. Of his ability, George M. Humphrey, 
chairman of National and former Secretary 
of the Treasury, has said: “He is as able an 
administrator as I know—one of the best 
all-around businessmen in America,” 

Aman who works unpretentiously, Millsop 
will be seen—wherever he is at work—in his 
shirtsleeves, and if he’s not smoking a cigar, 
he’s chomping one to_bits. If he wants a 
document, he’ll bound from his chair and 
scrounge among the files for it himself. He 
seems to be always working at a dogtrot, 
like the foreman or shop super that he once 
was. 

He works fast, and so does his brain. Back 
when he was president of Weirton Steel dur- 
ing World War II, he was called one day by 
Col. R. C. Downie, chief of the Pittsburgh 
ordnance district, who said that the Army 
needed 8-inch high explosive projectiles. 
“It’s a 200-pound shell,” said Colonel Downie, 
“think you people can make it?” 

There were no “ifs” or “buts” when Tom 
Millsop spoke. 

“How soon can we see the specifications,” 
he asked, “so we can get started?” 

It was 189 days later—months ahead of 
the best schedule the Army could foresee— 
that the first carload of 8-inch howitzer 
shells was shipped from Weirton. 

This is just one of innumerable examples 
of Tom Millsop’s business leadership. He 
has the ability of instilling in the men un- 
der him an espirit de corps that seems to 
give them a special advantage in getting a 
job done. 

“Through all the years we have been in 
business,” he said some time ago, “our con- 
cept of human relations has been that a 
company can do well in the long run only 
if the employees also do well. These things 
are inseparable. 

“We regard the greatest assets of our com- 
pany to be the equality, spirit, and friendli- 
ness of our fellow employees. The secret of 
our success is based on the simple precept 
that you should treat people like people.” 

Tom Millsop is a hard-hitting, plain-talk- 
ing man who believes opportunity will never 
die in America for young men so long as 
business operates in a free economy. 

Opportunity is provided for all young men 
by the free enterprise system,” he says. I am 
& happy victim of that system and I want to 
preserve it so that other young men will have 
the same chance I had.” 





Where the Money Went 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. BOSCH. mr. Speaker, foreign aid 
more and more a permanent in- 
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stitution. It seems that an appropria- 
tion for this purpose is accepted by so 
many in:the same way as the regular 
appropriation for the various depart- 
ments of our Government. It staggers 
the imagination to see in print the total 
amounts we have spent abroad since 
1945. f 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the New York 
Daily News of June 9, 1958, on this sub- 
ject. 

The editorial follows: 

WHERE THE MONEY WENT 


The Department of Commerce has just 
compiled a breakdown of United States mon- 
eys distributed abroad since World War II— 
gifts, credits, special aid, loans by interna- 
tional financial agencies, etc. 

From July 1, 1945, through December 31, 
1957, the grand total of these outlays came 
to more than $62 billion. Grants, diplo- 
matic “gobbledygook” for gifts, added up to 
$51 billion; loans, some hard and some soft, 
to $11 billion. 


FOREIGN AID FOREVERMORE 


The British lion, appropriately, got the 
lion’s share—$7 billion in gifts and loans. 

Other big partakers of our generosity were 
France ($5% billion), West Germany (al- 
most $4 billion), Japan ($24 billion), South 
Korea ($2 billion), Nationalist China ($112 
billion), and Greece (almost $11, billion). 

Into the Far East, not including South 
Asia, we poured $13 billion; into the Mid- 
east, Africa, and south Asia, $7 billion; and 
into Latin America, $134 billion, which last 
figure gives an inkling as to why Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon wasn’t overpowered with love and 
kisses on his South American tour. 

Perhaps some of these giveways and 
loans were necessary in the first few years 
after the war, to shore up reeling economies 
and stiffen various nations’ backbones 
against communism. But the foreign-aid 
habit is now so ingrown, and so many Amer- 
icans have a vested interest in it, that we 
may not be able to shake it off for decades 
to come. In our opinion, that can’t be good. 





The National Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion Supports Reciprocal Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, ear- 
lier this year, James S. Schramm, a good 
friend of mine and an outstanding mid- 
western businessman, appeared before 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House and presented an excellent state- 
ment in behalf of the National Retail 
Merchants Association for extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
The points which Mr. Schramm made in 
that testimony are pertinent to the dis- 
cussion which is before the House at this 
time. I would like to take this means of 
calling them to the attention of all Mem- 
bers with the hope that they will throw 
some light on this important issue. 

The statement follows: 

My name is James S. Schramm. I am 


- executive vice president of the J. S. Schramm 


Co., a department store in Burlington, Iowa, 
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established by my grandfather in 1845, 113 
years ago. - 

I am appearing today for the National Re- 
tail Merchants Association, a voluntary trade 
association representing more than 10,000 
department, specialty, and chain stores. The 
members of, NRMA do an annual volume in 
excess of $17% billion. As a member of the 
board of directors of that association, I am 
happy to.appear before this committee and 
to express the hopes of the retailers of this 
country that the Congress will not only ex- 
tend but strengthen the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 

Retailers are the sparkplugs of our econ- 
omy. When the flow of goods across the 
retail counters slows down, the machinery of 
production must grind to a stop. It makes 
little difference how much is produced. How 
much is sold is the controlling factor in de- 
termining whether our economy is to go for- 
ward or remain static. Moreover, retailers 
are the first to sense a change in consumer 
attitudes—consumer spending. We retail- 
ers have a very strong feeling of responsi- 
bility to the consuming public. They are 
our customers. We know their wants and 
must satisfy them. And, although I am 
speaking today in behalf of retailers, we think 
we can speak quite accurately for the buying 
public—our customers and the real bulk of 
your constituents. And, lest the point be 
overlooked, may I say that our customers 
want the newest, most interesting, and best 
quality merchandise cbtainable at the low- 
est price, regardless of what nation in the 
free world produces it. 

Since 1949, the NRMA, formerly known as 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
has been working diligently to open the 
channels of trade between the countries of 
the free world. Nine years ago we published 
a report that became a best seller through- 
out the world. This report stated clearly 
the goods the retailers of the United States 
wanted to buy abroad. In addition it set 
forth other details such as size, color, price, 
delivery dates, and other important informa- 
tion that a foreign producer needed to know 
in order to intelligently tap this great 
market, 


Since that time the association has gone 
on record Officially advocating freer trade 
and the elimination of the many barriers 
that prevail. Last year the official policy 
statement of the association read in part: 
“A sound and expanding foreign-trade pol- 
icy is essential to the economic welfare of 
the United States, to its security and 
to the security of its friends and allies 
abroad. * * * The concept embodied in the 
Trade Agreements Act, of reciprocal and 
gradual reduction of tariffs, should be 
continued.” 

Just a few weeks ago at its annual meet- 
ing the membership of the association “voted 
the adoption of the following principle: 
“Convinced that a healthy and expanding 
world trade is a prerequisite to peace and 
@ sound economy, we urge that the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act, which expires on 
June 30, 1958, be extended for 5 years and 
that the Organization for Trade Cooperation 
be adopted by the Congress.” 

These policy statements do more than ex- 
press the business interests of the Nation's 
retail merchants and the economic interest 
of their customers (the consuming public) 
in a reduction of tariffs and an expansion of 
world trade. They reflect our confidence in 





the ability of our economy to absorb a. 


greatly increased volume of imports and, 
where these imports heighten competition, 
to adjust effectively to that competition. 
But above all, these policy statements re- 
fiect the conviction of retailers that both 
the economic strength and the political 
survival of the free world depend on ex- 
panding trade and commerce between the 
Jnited States and other free nations. 
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There is another significant implication 
in the fact that I stand before you today 
representing over 10,000 leading retailers, 
large and small, doing over 17 billion dol- 
lars worth of business annually—urging a 
5-year renewal of the reciprecal trade agree- 
ment. My presence’ here indicates that 
retailers today are increasingly aware of 
three things: 

1. First, we are aware of the basic changes 
taking place in the field of distribution 
today. Competition ih retailing is getting 
tougher. Retailers are more sensitive to 
consumer demands—more responsive to 
changes in public attitudes. And our 
import-export business is a real factor in 
our businesses today, 

2. Second, we are aware of the impact of 
government and politics in the daily volume 
and profit aspects of retailing. More than 
ever before retailers all over the country 
are concerning themselves with other gov- 
ernmental problems than just taxes. They 
have a far greater interest in and respect 
for the important role you as elected rep- 
resentatives play in the destinies of their 
businesses and their lives. 

3. And third, there is a new quality of 
statesmanship in retailing today. Spokes- 
men for retailers are showing more and more 
genuine concern in the long-range problems 
of national interest. They are displaying 
more courage of their convictions and more 
foresight. 

Now may I be more specific? 

I am not the least bit impressed with the 
argument about the gap between wages in 
this country and wages abroad. How can 
we be impressed with an argument that 
focuses on only one statistic in the com- 
parative cost accounts of the countries in- 
volved? The competitive ability of Amer- 
ican enterprise must be measured by com- 
parative productivity, which involves a great 
deal more than wage rates. 

I know that fact as a businessman; and 
as a retailer I am particularly aware of the 
productivity gap in distribution. The 
United States excels in high productivity in 
both production and distribution. The 
American people deserve a foreign trade 
policy that is consistent with their eco- 
nomic capabilities and with their quest for 
an ever-rising standard of living. The 
American people deserve a foreign trade 
policy that is also consistent with their 
quest for greater security in a world 
threatened by war. 

If the Congress makes the Trade Agree- 
ments Act any more restrictive in its effect 
on trade than it already is, such legislation 
will mean only that the majorities in House 
and Senate did not see what to me are the 
clear demands of the Nation’s interest. It 
will mean that they lost sight of the essence 
of the vitality of the American free enter- 
prise System and of the growth potential of 
the American economy. 

No retail firm—if it wants to stay in busi- 
ness—can be static. Neither can any pro- 
ducer of manufactured goods be static and 
still expect to prosper. The same applies to 
a nation. A Maginot Line approach just 
won’t do in defense policy, and it won’t do 
in economic policy either. But that is what 
we would be getting from a trade policy 
that builds barriers to expanded foreign 
commerce. 

The reports we get back home in Iowa 
indicate that the trade agreements bill the 
administration has sent to the Congress is 
in for real trouble. Why?—because a 
majority of the Congress is said to believe 
that there isn’t enough protection for 
American enterprise against import com- 
petition. On what is this fear of foreign 
competition based? Certainly not on the 
record. The record shows that the Amer- 
ican economy has benefited greatly from an 
expansion of its trade with the rest of the 
world. The record shows that the American 
economic system has nothing to fear from 
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foreign competition; that the high wages 
of the American worker are not endangered 
by imports produced by labor working at 
much lower wage rates. 

The whole history of the trade agreements 
program—over the past quarter of a cen- 
tury—is strewn with claims of threatened 
calamity if tariffs were cut. Some of those 
claims came from industries whose own pro- 
duction, sales, and export record makes those 
companies look rather ridiculous against the 
background of their cries of Anguish. Some 
of those claims came from industries—or, 
more accurately, from certain companies in 
those industries—which have encountered 
economic difficulties. But in a large num- 
ber of cases those problems were due pri- 
marily to factors other than import 
competition. 

To be sure, there may be some instances 
in which it can be proven that tariff con- 
cessions have led to expanded imports which 
have been a factor in injuring production of 
some local manufacturer. In those cases, I 
would say that ways must be found to alle- 
viate the injury. Let it be remembered, 
however, that while a handful of firms may 
be hurt by imports the vast majority of the 
people of the United States have benefited 
enormously by our reciprocal trade policy. 

I am opposed to the use of quotas under 
any circumstances, and I believe that meas- 
ures other than increased tariffs should be 
explored. To turn to the as the in- 
strument of relief from foreign competition 
is to grant to the less efficient American 
producers a subsidy paid for by the con- 
sumer. And, because of the impact on our 
export trade, the cost te the country would 
be still higher. 

We hear a good deal about the displace- 
ment of American labor in industries or 
firms which claim to be hurt by imports. 
Our Secretary of Labor has said that the 
number of workers in such firms may total 
1 or 2 hundred thousand at the most, while 
the labor force manufacturing and shipping 
goods for export or handling imported goods 
totals 4 to 5 million. Hadn’t we better ask 
the questions “What’s hurting?” and “Who's 
suffering the most?” 

What are we going to do with our enor- 
mous production potential? We retailers 
can’t sell all that the United States can pro- 
duce. If labor is to be more and more gain- 
fully employed, if United States production 
is to grow, our standard of living rise, 
aren’t we forced to find foreign markets? 
Reciprocal trade is the only answer to the 
demands of our dynamic American produc- 
tive capacity. Need I remind you that right 
now we need more markets for our goods? 
We need customers. We also need jobs for 
American labor. Gentlemen, if you make it 
harder for us to sell abroad you will be cre- 
ating more unemployment, lowering of pro- 
duction and hurting retail business. 

The American consumer deserves a foreign 
trade policy in his interest. He should cer- 
tainly not be given a foreign trade policy any 
less liberal than the one provided for in the 
bills now under consideration by your com- 
mittee. The American consumer wants more 
and more variety in the goods at his disposal 
in the retail shops of the Nation. Variety is 
the spice of life. It was a search for spices, 
in fact, that léd to the discovery of America 
in the first place, and the American people 
are today searching for the spices of an ever 
richer life. I don’t want to see that search 
end. Rather I want to see it facilitated by 
Government policy in every field, and it is 
for that, among many other reasons, that I 
urge the Congress to adopt a forward-looking 
foreign trade policy that serves the national 
interest in every respect. That national in- 
terest is the standard I want to see placed at 
the masthead of United States policy in the 
field of foreign trade. 

Now one last point. To be sure, we retail- 
ers are concerned about our business, but 





we are even more concerned about our ng. 
tional security—about the mounting 


between Russia and the free world. Our 


competitive backs are up over Russia get. 
ting the jump on us in space missiles, We 
don’t want them to succeed in their ego. 
nomic penetration of foreign countries who 
are our friends or potential friends, 
Secretary of Commerce has told you “t's 
either more trade or more trouble.” If 
know of a single authority on the subject of 
international relations or economics who dig. 
agrees. Here is an orbit we dare not concede 
to Russia. The economic strength of the 
United States is still unsurpassed. Yoyy 
prompt and full support for the proposed re. 
ciprocal trade agreements legislation wiy 
keep us ahead. Anything less would put 
Russia ahead in what well may be the last 
area of conflict before the end. 





DiNatale Merits Praise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
te extend my remarks in the Rescorp,I 
wish to include an editorial from the 
Lynn Telegram-News, Lynn, Mass., com- 
plimenting Anthony N. DiNatale, Com- 
missioner of Public Works for the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, which I 
feel is most deserving. 

Commissioner DiNatale, although he 
has only been in the office a short period 
of time, has been most conscientious and 
aggressive in his work—heading up the 
biggest highway program that Massa- 
chusetts has ever undertaken. He has 
appeared here in Washington on several 
occasions before various committees of 
the Congress and the different depari- 
ment heads, always well prepared with 
facts and minute data to support his 
contention, as a representative of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. He 
refiects ability as an able administrator, 
bringing respect to his position as head 
‘of this gigantic department. All of & 
are proud of his valuable service to date, 
knowing that from day to day he gathers 
up more laurels. to his credit. 

DINATALE MERITS PRAISE 

Massachusetts Public Works Commissione? 
Anthony N. DiNatale merits commendation 
for putting into operation a public relations 
program to thoroughly and ‘correctly #& 
quaint the people of Massachusetts with the 
various phases of the Federal Interstale 
Defense Highway System. 

Previous to Commissioner DiNatale’s ad- — 
ministration, people had little idea of ie 
magnitude of the Interstate System, its effect 
upon the economy of Massachusetts or tt — 
benefits to be derived by them personally, — 

It was very important that the people 
understand the design and purpose of this — 
unusual network of highways. It was il- 
perative that false apprehension be j 
as to the effect of route location, of 
access and bypass. ; q 

‘Rumors had been rampant throughout the 
State, and newspapers were constantly! 
ceiving calls from people to whom the Woe — 
“eminent domain” presented a at 
picture. gt 

These people really believed that & Si 
veyor in their neighborhood meant & Df 
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1958 
road—a new road meant they would have 
to move almost at once—and giving up their 
nome to the State meant to them token 
payment that they would have no choice but 
to accept. 7 

The series of articles written by Marie 
Finlay have done much to correctly inform 
the people of Massachusetts concerning their 
benefits in terms of industrial development, 
improved economy, convenience, safety, in- 
creased land values, and business stimula- 
tion, as well as the selection of routes and 
procedures of land taking. 

Thanks to Commissioner DiNatale’s pro- 
gram, the people of Massachusetts are famil- 
jar with their rights. They understand that 
land cannot be taken before a route is de- 
termined, and then only after public hear- 
ings which provide them and their public 
officials with the opportunity to voice their 
opinions. 

In his efforts to bring the benefits of a 
completed highway system to the“people of 
Massachusetts as soon as possible, Commis- 
sioner DiNatale has doubled the workload of 
the department. In 1957, $62 million con- 
tracts were advertised. Under Commissioner 
DiNatale’s accelerated program, during 1958 
at least $140 million worth of roadbuilding 
projects will be advertised. 

And the people of Massachusetts are secure 
in the knowledge that under Commissioner 
DiNatale, highways will be located where 
they will best serve the traffic demands: of 
today and the future, and in keeping with 
their city’s economic growth and develop- 
ment. 





The Federal Credit Union Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced H. R. 12877, a bill to amend 
the Federal Credit Union Act. 

This bill is very much like H. R. 
12819, introduced on June 5, 1958, by 
our distinguished colleague from Mon- 
tana, Mr. ANDERSON. 

Iam in complete agreement with our 
distinguished college and with the rep- 
resentatives of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association that a bill such as 
this should be enacted without any un- 
due delay. 

The House Banking and Currency 
Committee should promptly proceed to 
act on these bills. The Banking and 
Currency Committees of both Houses 
have already heard some of the testi- 
mony pertinent to these bills and the 

nce can be developed expeditiously. 

My bill differs from Congressman 
ANDERson’s bill in the following respects: 

H. R. 12819, in section 7 (b), provides 
for encouragement of internal audits 
While my bill requires the audits. 

H. R. 12819, in section 8, subdivision 
5, provides no penalty for usurious 

es other than refund of the over- 
charge, while my bill imposes a penalty 
of twice the amount of the overcharge. 

Subdivision 9 of the same section of 
ee the approval of the 

ore any outside borrowing 
is to be permitted by the Credit Union. 

Subdivision 10 of the same section of 

il permits the levying of late 
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charges against members only to the 
extent that may be approved by the 
Director. 

Subdivision 12 of the same section of 
my bill will not permit the selling of 
checks but will permit the cashing of 
checks for a charge not exceeding the 
cost of the service. 

In section 11 of my bill, I strike out 
the provision for proxy voting. 

My bill, in section 15, will permit loans 
up to $600 rather than the existing lim- 
itation of $400. 

My bill, in section 16, will permit the 
Director to require annual verifications 
of members’ accounts. 

In section 19 of my bill I provide that 
expulsion of members shall be subject 
to review by the Director. 

Finally, I add subdivision (j) to sec- 
tion 21 so as to permit review of the 
Director’s action in accordance with 
the Administrative Procedure Act. 

I believe that all of these changes as 
indicated above will make for a better 
Credit Union Act. 





National Defense or Dictatorship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 23, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
submit to the membership of the House 
an enlightened appraisal of the Presi- 
dent’s roposal on the reorganization of 
the Defense Establishment. 

I most earnestly invite careful atten- 
tion to this editorial written by the Hon- 
orable Loring C. Merwin, publisher of 
the Daily Pantagraph, Bloomington, Ill. 

Mr. Merwin has long been recognized 
for his studious apraisal of matters per- 
taining to the Military Establishment 
and to his careful analysis of our defense 
structure. It is refreshing to know that 
some publishers take the time and ex- 
tend the effort to make their personal 
study of suggested programs before giv- 
ing them blanket endorsement. The 
frightening thing to me in connection 
with the President’s proposals on defense 
reorganization has been the way many 
of our leading citizens have responded 
to an appeal from the Pentagon to en- 
dorse the administration’s proposals and 
have given their endorsement without 
any real knowledge of what the proposal 
actually contains. 

I think it is interesting to note that 
the bill, which has finally come from 
the House Armed Services Committee, 
was voted out of the committee by a 
unanimous vote of 37 to 0, meaning that 
those Members of the House; both Dem- 
ocratic and Republican, who have had 
the oportunity to examine this proposal 
most carefully, believe that it is in the 
national interest for Congress to approve 
the bill which the committee has favor- 
ably reported. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE OR DICTATORSHIP? 


The‘second Hoover Commission made rec- 
ommendations which its experts said would 
save the taxpayers several billion dollars a 
year. We believe the proposals were made 
after careful study by qualified men and 
most of them have been supported by this 
newspaper. 

The Hoover Commission has long since dis- 
banded and the work of promoting its recom- 
mendations has been taken over by the Citi- 
zens Committee for the Reorganization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government under 
the national chairmanship of Clarence 
Francis. 

The Commission’s study and recommenda- 
tions relative to the Department of Defense 
dealt primarily with the civilian business side 
of this huge enterprise. 

However, the Citizens Committee has 
jumped into the fight for the President's 
plan to reorganize the Department and is 
giving the plan its all-out backing. So also 
has the Hoover report division of the Tax- 
payers Federation of Illinois, another organi- 
zation whose goals we generally support. 

We believe both groups have been lured by 
their sincere desire for economy in Govern- 
ment to back this plan without sufficient 
study of its implications. The heart of the 
President’s plan deals with reorganization of 
the military side of defense. Since the 
Commission spent virtually all of its time 
on the business and civilian side, the two 
supporting groups have no solid background 
of task force reports to buttress their stand 
today. 

We. regret that they have rushed in to 
support a system which threatens to set in 
motion a centralized control which could, 
and probably would, lead to military dicta- 
torship in this country. 

In the second Hoover Commission’s own 
words the Department of Defense has con- 
trol of twice the combined manpower of the 
10 largest corporations of the Nation. It 
controls assets of more than $140 billion, 
representing in excess of 10 percent of the 
Nation’s wealth. 

The Defense Department activities are 
spread throughout the 48 States (in 16,000 
locations) and extend into more than 50 
countries abroad. Said the Hoover Commis- 
sion: 

“Not only does it have counterparts of al- 
most every commercial and_ industrial 
enterprise found in the civilian economy 
(many being on a much vaster scale than 
those of the civilian economy) but in addi- 
tion it has the task of recruiting, training, 
and organizing for combat operations, a task 
which has no counterpart in civilian enter- 
prises.” > 

Yet while the private enterprises are de- 
centralizing because of the complexity of 
bigness, the President and those who support 
him propose even further centralization of 
an agency which already is bigger than the 
10 largest United States corporations. 

All this would be put in the hands of the 
President, the Secretary of Defense, and pos- 
sibly- the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. It would be a concentration of power 
never before experienced in this country. 

The President’s plan would place the re- 
search activities of the entire Department 
under a director of defense research and 
engineering responsible directly to the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

At first blush this appears to be an effi- 
cient move. But actually it would be like 
having the 10 largest corporations of the 
country, with their diversity of interests, 
place all their research under-one man’s 
direction—a man who couldn’t possibly 
know the requirements of the various com- 
panies. 

Imagine what a bureaucracy this would 
become. 

The President already has power to put 
into effect the essential steps leading to a 
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smoother running Department of Defense 
without jeopardizing the country’s safety 
against ambitious men in the future. 

Laws cannot and should not be passed 
because of the personality and knowledge 
of the present Chief Executive. Thought 
must be given to his successor and the ap- 
pointees of his successor. No room must 
be provided for a drift toward totalitarian- 
ism. 

We are sorry, indeed, that the Hoover 
support groups have been misled into sup- 
port of this dangerous legislation. 





Eleven Minutes for Taxpayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp an article by Je- 
rome L. Mueller which appeared in the 
June 7 issue of the Tablet. 

In his article, Mr. Mueller refers to 
the very limited time the Senate Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on the State 
Department appropriations bill allowed 
Bryton Barron, a former State Depart- 
ment employee, to present his views. I 
know there is considerable interest in 
Congress in Mr. Barron’s recommenda- 
tions which are well summarized in the 
following press release: 

ELEVEN MINUTES FOR TAXPAYERS, SAYS SENATE 
UNIT—SUBCOMMITTEE HEARD SEVERAL DAYS 
oF TESTIMONY FROM BUREAUCRATS, HOw- 
EVER—BRYTON BARRON SPEAKS—CALLS FOR 
50 PERCENT CUT IN STATE DEPARTMENT AND 
FIRING OF PRO-COMMUNIST HOLDOVERS 


(By Jerome L. Mueller) 


WASHINGTON.—Eleven minutes for a rep- 
resentative of the taxpayers. = 

That’s what the Senate Subcommittee on 
State Department Appropriations allowed to 
Bryton Barron, after listening to several days 
of testimony from representatives of the 
bureaucracy. 

Mr. Barron had requested permission to 
appear at the hearing after a complaint 
from Senator JOHN L. MCCLELLAN of Arkan- 
sas, a member of the subcommittee, that— 

“It is seldom that anyone appears to 
speak on behalf of the taxpayer. Thus the 
information upon which we are compelled 
to act is too often biased and one sided.” 

Mr. Barron was the first to request per- 
mission to appear at the hearings. He was 
turned down but after receiving the back- 
ing of the Tablet and several other news- 
papers, was scheduled as the last speaker. 
He had hardly begun, however, when he 
was abruptly cut off by subcommittee chair- 


man LYNDON JOHNSON of Texas, who then. 


announced that the public hearings were 
closed. 
SPOKESMAN FOR ALGER HISS 


“If this subcommittee wishes to strength- 
en the diplomatic branch of the Govern- 
ment, it must concern itself with-more than 
language schools and whiskey money,” Mr. 


Barron declared in a prepared statement, ings, Mr.’ Barron urged 


“It must insist that steps be taken to weed 
out the unfit.” — 

In the latter category he placed “officers 
who were active spokesmen for Alger Hiss 
and who are still on the job,” the officer who 
recommended giving in to the Reds on 
everything they wanted in 1945 and who 
was subsequently awarded high posts under 
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both administrations, the officer who sup- 
plied information helpful to the Reds when 
he was in Formosa, yet he was subsequently 
sent to a key post in the critical Middle 
East,” etc. 

Referring to certain incumbent State De- 
partment officials as pro-Communists, Rep- 
resentative WALTER Jupp, of Minnesota, has 
asserted, “on the law of averages, a mere 
moron once in a while Would make a decision 
that would be favorable to the United States. 
When policies * * * advocated by any 
group * * * consistently work out to the 
Communist advantage, that couldn’t be 
happenstance.” 

Mr. Barron, a State Department official for 
25 years, who was forced into retirement be- 
cause he embarrassed the Department by 
urging fulfillment of promises to the Senate 
that it would release the record of certain 
secret diplomatic deals, charged many Sena- 
tors do not even know the size of the State 
Department. Instead of the 13,000 figure 
frequently used, he asserted the Department 
has more than 34,000 employees. 

He recalled that in 1938 Cordell Hull com- 
plained that the cost of operating the De- 
partment had risen to $17 million. The re- 
quested appropriation for 1959 is $202 mil- 
lion, an 1,100 percent increase in 19 years. 

“In the days of Cordell Hull we were at 
least good neighbors in the Western Hemi- 
sphere,” Mr. Barron said. “But in recent 
years, despite all the furious expansion of 
staff, our foreign policy has been, to use the 
words of Dean Manion, a continuous, colos- 
sal, catastrophic flop.” 3 

He warned the subcommittee members, 
“you will never get the results\you desire 
until you eliminate unnecessary personnel 
and clean housé. Nothing less than a 50 
percent cut in the Washington staff will be 
sufficient to break bureaucratic usurpation 
of authority.” 

TO KEEP PUBLIC IN THE DARK 


Ten volumes of secret papers were prom- 
ised in the fiscal year currently drawing to 
a close but only one has been released, Mr. 
Barron asserted, and it bears unmistakable 
evidence of having been doctored ever after 
it was printed. At this point in the testi- 
mony, Senator Kart Munort, of South Dakota, 
broke in to agree with the witness. 

The volume is too old to be of much help 
anyway, Mr. Barron continued, because it 
dates back to 1939, before World War II. 
“The Department, in other words, persists in 
treating the public like children; this, it says, 
is all that it is wise to tell you.” 

The Soviet Government has released hun- 
dreds of top secret papers between Stalin and 
Roosevelt, Truman, Churchill, and Atlee, 
through the year 1945, 6 years beyond the 
State Department. Yet, the latter insists it 
has progressed at a reasonable rate. 

The State Department explanation for the 
secrecy has been clearance difficulties but 
that alibi has been exploded by the Rus- 
sians, the speaker asserted. 

“The real reasons are to keep the Congress 
the public in the dark,” he continued. “One 
such ever-present reason is the desire of 
officials to conceal blunders of policy, rotten- 
ness in the service, and the extent to which 
devious steps have been taken toward the 
objectives of international socialism. That 
is one of the very reasons why the record 
must be opened as soon as possible.” 

OFFERS POSITIVE PROGRAM 

To demonstrate the possibilities for sav- 
the elimination of 
the State Department’s Public Affairs Bu- 
reau, which he described as a unit of the 
Nazi or Soviet type contrary to American 
ideals of a free press. 

“The Public Affairs Bureau uses the tax- 
payers’ money to sell the taxpayer on the 
Department’s viewpoint whether he likes it 
or not,” he said. ¢ 
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That unit’s incompetence to serve as an 
unquestioned guardian of the national inter. 
est, Mr. Barron declared, was demonstrateg 
in no less a case than that of the issuance of 
the notorious directive a few years back to 
the effect that Formosa is of no military sig- 
nificance to the United States, the Pentagon 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

“With some of the savings effected t 
such cuts, there could be authorized funds 
to carry out a real honest-to-goodness open- 
ing up of the diplomatic record,” he stated, 
“Here I suggest, however, certain conditions 
which the subcommittee and the Congress 
should set”: 

1. In line with a top resolution of the 
Catholic War Veterans at their last annual 
convention, the Historical Division must be 
reorganized and new leadership given it. 4 
vigorous, outstanding historian of the tyne 
of Dr. Charles C. Tansill of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, should be put in charge as soon ag 
possible. The present head of the Division 
and those of his associates who connived 
with him to delay and censor the record 
should be dismissed outright. 

2. The Secretary of State should be re. 
quested to notify officers in the geographical 
area of the Deparfment that any failure to 
cooperate in carrying out the will of Congress 
in this matter would be the occasion for dis. 
ciplinary action. 

3. Only papers definitely. involving mili- 
tary measures and/or current discussions in 
actual process should be withheld. 

4. Correspondence vital (a) to revision of 
foreign policy and (b) to a housecleaning 
of the personnel should be made available 
without fail. 

5. The papers should be released as the 
work progresses, with the record to be rea- 
sonably current within 1 year’s time, addi- 
tional personnel being authorized if neces- 
sary for the purpose. 

6. A watchdog group should be set up to 
work with this Committee, “in order to avoid 
any of the nonsense in the past. The De- 
partment’s present Advisory Committee on 
Publication of Correspondence should be dis- 
banded, as some of its membership is not 
sympathetic with an aggressive publication 
policy. 

“The new watchdog group should be made 
up of men of the following type: Dr. Harry 
Elmer Barnes, a distinguished historian, not 
hidebound it-his thinking; Dr. Kenneth 
Colegrove, former professor of political sci- 
ence at Northwestern, long interested in get- 
ting the record out; Gen. Bonner Fellers, na- 
tional director of For America; and Dr. 
Donald Dozer, who would be helpful both 
because hé is nationally recognized as a his- 
torian and because of his familiary with 
what is actually in the secret files, as a result 
of his previous service in the Department.” 

Mr. Barron suggested the subcommittee 
insist that the State Department provide 
appropriate responses to such queries as the 
following: 

1. Is it not true that the papers blacked 
out regarding China would reveal the ap- 
Palling extent to which our men be 
our interests to the Communists? 

2. Are the American people not entitled 


’ to more than glittering generalities a5 © 


what went_wrong in many areas, incudin; 

Korea, Hungary, the Mid East, and Lati 

America? : 
3. Must we wait for the enemy to supply 

us information as to what our own 

have done? 


4. If full information is not provided, 4 


how can Congress and the public f 
its thinking regarding revision of 
trends of policy and eliminate the unfit from 
the bureaucracy? - , hey 
TRIBUTE TO THE TABLET 
In his prepared statement, Mr. Barron paid 
tribute to the Tablet, respected far and wile 


for its dedication to the ideals that made 
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america great, and requested that two arti- 
cles from its pages be reprinted in the record 
of the hearing: @ February 25, 1956, edi- 
torial by the late T. Francis Bennett and an 
April 26, 1958, feature story by Don Zirkel. 





Commencement Exercises of the Capitol 
Page School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nual commencement exercises of the 
Capitol Page School took place last eve- 
ning in the Ways and Means Committee 
Room of the New House Office Building. 
This beautiful ceremony was witnessed 
by a large delegation of relatives, friends 
and well-wishers of the 26 graduates. 
The principal address was given by the 
Honorable JoHN F. KENNEDY, United 
States Senator from Massachusetts. 

James S. Taylor, of Gary, Ind., was the 
valedictorian of his class and delivered 
the following address: 

VALEDICTORY ADDRESS BY JAMES S. TAYLOR, 
JUNE 9, 1958 


Distinguished guests, Mr. DeKeyser, mem- 
bers of the faculty, students, and friends of 
the Capitol Page School, this month thou- 
sands of young people throughout our land 
are graduating from high school. During the 
past 4 years they have learned how-to study 
and how to make diligent use of their time. 
They have learned the importance of a well- 
rounded education, of getting along with 
their classmates, and of becoming good citi- 
zens. These accomplishments mark an im- 
portant milestone in their lives. 

Tonight, the 26 young men before you are 
graduating from the most unusual high 
school in the country. Like the other gradu- 
ates we have learned to study and to make 
diligent use of our time, but, unlike them, 
we have had the opportunity of watching 
our Government in operation. Not only have 
we seen and heard democracy in action, but 
also we have had a personal part in what 
happened. Through our jobs on Capitol 
Hill we have participated in the plan of gov- 
ernment instituted by our forefathers. 

In each session of Congress hundreds of 
bills are introduced, and we have dropped 
many of them into the hopper. After a bill 
has been introduced, hearings are held by 
the proper committee. During these hear- 
ings we have seen and heard the leaders of 
our country argue pro and con on contro- 
Versial issues. On the other hand, we have 
seen the Fifth Amendment abused by some 
individuals. 

In the debates on the floor of Congress 
Wwe have listened to both prepared and ex- 
temporaneous oratory, When honest and 
sincere men on both sides of the aisle pre- 
sented opposing views and were able to reach 
& compromise, we realized that our country 
had a living Constitution, for without com- 
— this document would never have 

nm adopted. . 

— we look back we remember with pride 
many famous people we have heard ad- 
bn Congress. There was Haile Selassie, the 

Perior of Ethiopia; President Sukarno, of 

nesia; Prime Minister Menzies, of Aus- 
oak : and our own President ower, 
ee Preiane we heard Theodor Heuss, 
G 4 of the Federal Republic of 
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"Those of us in the Supreme Court have 
witnessed law, equality, and justice in the 
highest. degree. When these 9 men handed 
down their decisions we saw implemented 
the 2 inscriptions on the Court Building: 
“Equal Justice Under Law” and “Justice, the 
Guardian of Liberty.” 

Now, you may ask yourselves, what has 
been the value of the experiences I have just 
mentioned. - First of all, many of us lived 
away from home and had to manage our own 
affairs earlier than most other boys our age. 
For the first time in our lives we received a 
salary from which we had to pay for our own 
clothes, laundry, rent, and meals. In the sec- 
ond place,.we have seen Newton’s law of mo- 
tion, which states that for every reaction 
there is a reaction apply to our daily lives. 
Our parents were not here to urge us on, and, 
therefore, we had to use our own initiative to 
achieve the necessary results. Another rea- 
son is attending school and working at the 
same time presented a challenge in which we 
had to stay constantly alert and budget our 
time. Without question, the greatest reward 
in Washington has come from the people we 
have met. Our Congressmen, Senators, and 
Justices are the leaders of our country, and 
their qualities, if adopted, will aid us to at- 
tain success in any field we may choose. 

Tonight we bring to a close a most mem- 
orable high-school career. In the years to 
come we are going to miss Washington and 
the many friends we have made here, but we 
realize that our life and education must go 
on, Therefore, we say farewell, with the con- 
fidence that our knowledge and learning as 
pages will be a firm foundation for both our 
future and our country’s future, 





Eugene Wood First Negro in Top “Y” 
Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of today’s Recorp, I include an 
article about a fine American, a friend 
and colleague, Eugene W. Wood, who 
has been recently elected a vice presi- 
dent of the National Council of the 
YMCA’s of the United States of America. 

Eugene Wood is an outstanding citi- 
zen and an inspiration to all who know 
him. He has brought great credit and 
honor to his race during the long years 
he has served his community. I con- 
gratulate him and the YMCA’s who has 
assigned him to this important post. He 
will do a great job. 

The Chicago Tribune of June 7 re- 
ports: 

EvuGENE Woop First NEGRO In Top “Y” Post 
- (By Roi Ottley) 

Eugene W. Wood, who recently became 
the first Negro to be elected a vice president 
of the National Council of the YMCA’s of the 
United States of America, has been a promi- 
nent southside attorney for nearly 30 years 
and an active civic worker. 

His prime_concern is the future of Negro 
youth. Wood, who first joined the “Y” 
movement in 1916, is chairman of the board 
directors of the Wabash branch of the YMCA, 
and a member of the [llinois area “Y” 
council. ~ 

“I am only symbolic of what is happening 
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in the “Y” movement,” he said. “For the 
new policies are promoting integration and 
democracy: quietly and without fanfare. 
Concretely, this means that Negro young- 
sters can participate in all “Y” activities in 
a democratic way.” 


TELLS GIFT FROM HARRIS 


He was born in Nashville, Tenn., November 
6, 1905, and was brought to Chicago when he 
was 10 months old. His father, Robert W., 
was employed by the Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank until he retired. 

Wood is particularly touched by the fact 
that his father’s employer, Albert W. Harris, 
formerly president of Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank, made a substantial donation to the 
South Wabash Y when Wood was elected 
chairman of the board in 1940. 

Young Wood attended Raymond Elemen- 
tary School, and later Wendell Phillips High 
School, where he became a basketball star. 
He was the first Negro editor of the school’s 
student paper, Red and Black. He was grad- 
uated in 1921. 


LAWYER 29 YEARS 


He entered the University of Illinois, where 
in 1925 he was graduated with a bachelor of 
arts degree. He worked for R. E. Wilsey & 
Co. while he attended the Chicago Kent Col- 
lege of Law, and was graduated in 1929. 

He is married to the former Josephine 
Shoecraft. They have a son, William S., a 
graduate of the University of Iowa Law 
School and an assistant State’s attorney of 
Cook County; and two grandsons. 

Wood, who specializes in criminal law, is a 
partner in the firm of Wood, Crawley & 
DeBow. He is a member of the Chicago, 
Cook County, and National Bar Asssociations, 
and vice president of the Chicago Defense 
Lawyers Association. 





Dwight H. Green 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege and honor on the 24th day 
of February A. D. 1958 to call the at- 
tention of this House, page A1680, to 
the death of a great American states- 
man, lawyer, and veteran patriot the 
Honorable Dwight H. Green former gov- 
ernor of the State of Illinois, 1940-48. 


Subsequent thereto, the executive 
committee of the American Legion De- 
partment of Illinois in regular meeting 
assembled on the 12th day of April A. D. 
1958 passed the following resolution to 
commemorate his memory: 

In MEMORIAM DwiGuHutT H. GREEN 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF ILLINOIS. 

Whereas it has pleased Almighty God, 
the Great Commander of all, to summon 
to his immortal Legions on the 20th day of 
February in the year of our Lord 1958, our 
beloved Comrade Dwight H. Green, a mem- 
ber of Aviation Post, No. 651, Chicago, Ill. 
to the date of his demise; and 

Whereas we humbly bow to the will of 
Divine Providence, while ever cherishing in 
our hearts the memory of his distinguished 
service to our country and his outstanding 
service and contributions to the American 
Legion’s comradeship: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the executive committee, 
Department of Illinois, the American Legion, 
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in regular meeting assembled on this 12th 
day of April, in the year of our Lord 1958, 
does mourn the passing of our distinguished 
Legionnaire, Dwight H. Green, and that we 
commend to all men his works, and to God 
his spirit; and be it finally 
Resolved, That in token of our common 
grief, an appropriately inscribed copy of this 
resolution, as finally adopted by the depart- 
ment convention in Chicago, be presented 
to his bereaved widow. 
. ANTHONY BADAMO, 
Department Commander. 
Attest: 
JaMEs S. GWALTNEY, 
Department Adjutant. 





East Front of the Capitol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 13, 1958 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
ereat national interest in the proposal 
to extend the east front of the Capitol. 
All of us in the House have received 
communications both for and against 
the extension. One of my constituents, 
Edgar I. Williams, of Rutherford, N. Jz, 
an architect of outstanding repute, has 
written me an extremely interesting and 
forceful letter urging that the proposed 
change in the east front be abandoned. 
With his permission, I ask unanimous 
consent to have his letter printed in full 
in the Appendix of the Recorp where his 
thoughts will be available to all of the 
Members. 
New York, N. Y., May 14, 1958. 
Hon. Frank C. OSMERS, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D, C. 
DeaR FraNK: Thank you for sending me 
the report of the architects on the east front 
of the Capitol. Al Poor and his associates 
made a very good presentation in defense of 
their job. It was a thoroughly logical, well 
organized report but it lacked just one 
thing—understanding of spiritual values, 
I could make a logical case for restoring 
the Parthenon in Athens, that symbol, not 
of Greece alone, but of universal culture and 
grandeur of the human mind. All the 
broken parts could be replaced with new 
marble. The sculpture could be restored or 
replaced thus preserving for posterity with- 
out scratch or blemish the noble works of 
Phidias and others for posterity to see. The 
old stained wreck would disappear and a 
new version could be built. Furthermore 
the building could be colored as it was origi- 
nally, maybe with new baked-on colors or 
unfading plastic. Wouldn’t that be -just 
dandy. 
Or the chipped and weathered stone fig- 
ures on Chartres Cathedral could undergo a 
renovation similar to that proposed for the 
National Capitol. Could it be that some of 
us are not so sharp? : 
The truth is that there are values above 
practical logic. Understanding is something 
apart from Knowledge. Yet some people try 
to rationalize things like patriotism, respect, 
faith, loyalty, all of which are beyond logic. 
The trouble with those who want to re- 
place the east front of the Capitol is that 


' the superbusinessman ideal. 
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they do not understand these matters which 
are of the essence of the human spirit. 
Sincerely, 
Epear I. WILLIAMS, 





A Tribute to Jim Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10,1958 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I should like to include a 
column written by Mr. Arthur V. Bur- 
rowes, editor of the St. Joseph News- 
Press, St. Joseph, Mo., which appeared 
in the News-Press on June. 2, 1958. 

This is a great tribute to a great man: 

A PERSONAL TRIBUTE TO JIM FARLEY 


We read in the press that Jim Farley is 
available for the Democratic nomination for 
United States Senator from New York State. 
This is the grandest news we have read in a 
long time. If we were a voter in New York 
we would be in that primary to vote for him 
and in that general election to vote for him. 
Eighteen years have speeded by since we first 
met James Aloysius Farley, 6 foot, 215 pound, 
all man. We have enjoyed his friendship. 
It has been a rare privilege to know him. 
Only a handful of men and women in our 
personal circle do we hold in so tender and 
eternal esteem. 

He is Mr, Farley. (That calling him Jim 
is a tribute in affection.) Actually, when we 
see him almost every year it is “Mr. Farley” 
though for the last few years he has honored 
this editor by using our first name. It was 
April 3, 1940, we met him and it was in Mr. 
Henry D. Bradley’s office across the corridor, 
now Mr. David R. Bradley’s office. He radi- 
ated charm. He was here to dedicate the 
new St. Joseph post office on the 80th anni- 
versary of the Pony Express. He had issued 
a new stamp, the Pony Express, for that day, 
it going on sale first here in St. Joseph. 

The other day Mr. Farley was 70 years old. 
He was born May 30, 1888. But Mr. Farley 
is not 70 in his body or his brain. To us, 
seeing him in the huge lobby of Waldorf- 
Astoria or at the Banshees annual party for 
newspapermen, or taking up the collection 
at St. Patrick’s Cathedral in frock coat and 
striped trousers, he is still the 44-year-old 
man who made Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
in 1932. 

We have had the privilege of meeting a 
number of presidential Cabinet members. 
Even those three Missourians in Cabinets 
we knew long ago (Joshua Alexander under 
Wilson, Dwight Davis under Coolidge, and 
Arthur M. Hyde under Hoover) we never met 


‘a Cabinet member who impressed us more. 


And we happen to have had warm respect 
for several we met, including Charles Evans 
Hughes, Andrew Mellon, Cordell Hull, Gen- 
eral Marshall, Henry Stimson, Frank Knox 
(Chicago publisher), and Dean Acheson. 
Mr. Farley towers, figuratively and literally 
above them all. 

Mr. Farley is the politician ideal. He is 
It was hard 
for him to break with Roosevelt. J. A. F. 
could not take a third term. But after 
F. D. R. was nominated Jim went along. 
He did not follow his onetime friend Al 
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Smith who bolted. There was nothing qi. 
luted or sullied about Jim Farley’s demoe. 
racy. There is not today. Yet on his way - 
hangs a handsomely autographed picture of 
Dwight Eisenhower. 

It is an amazing thing that a man as 
astute and active a politician as Mr. Farley 
always was, never drank or smoked. He was 
confirmed in his church at the age of 19 
and there he took a pledge not to smoke or 
drink until he was 21. When he was 9} 
he was in politics and his mother suggesteq J 
he continue the abstention. He has to this , 
day. But like several of our good Demo. 1 
cratic friends here in St. Joseph, Mo., James I! 
A. Farley can be, and is, the life of the party I 
when he is the only one not drinking. 1! 

Mr. Farley has a philosophy few know. It If 
will be printed when he dies. We dare to i 
print it now. For it might be a lesson tg 
you. He “was going upstairs.” He believed 
with all his big heart that he should help 
other people “upstairs.” How many he 
helped only the good God above knows. The pl 
God above and those he helped. We hap. 
pen through a close mutual friend to know 
that Jini Parley gets a delight, a keen de. 
light, in helping “other people to climb-the 
stairs.” And many is the man who was slip- 
ping downstairs when genial Big Jim caught 
his coattails and pulled him back. Are you 
one with that gift? 

His phenomenal faculty for remembering 
names and faces has been printed so many 
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times we pass it by. Except to say it is as sta 
true today as it was in 1932, when he proved in 
himself the master mind that eliminated f 
Al Smith, Jack Garner, and the other con- De 
tenders for the presidential nomination, 

That vast coast-to-coast legion of friends, 

came him in good stead in 1936, when, asked th 
how Roosevelt would run, said that Landon fo 
would carry two States. He named them, [F 


too. Landon did. And those two, Maine 

and Vermont. 
James A. Farley at. 70 will be a grand asset 

to the United States Senate. The man is no ' 

radical. He is no archconservative. He is 


no mugwump. He is a practical thinker, a 
He opposed both the third and fourth F. D.R. - 
terms. He knew his Roosevelt. He foresaw, on 


though he never mentioned it, the tragedies 
of Teheran and Yalta, an ailing man at one, 7 
a dying man at the other. Had the great — 
Democratic Party followed Jim Farley in 
1936 and abided by the tradition Washington 1 





and Jefferson set, we might have been spared wee 
mo! 
a catastrophic world. the 
In our judgment, James Aloysius Farley in the 
the United States Senate would rank with frot 
giving a seat at large to former Presidents. hor 
That is what we think of Jim Farley, with- int 
out one though of his political party, his P 
racial background, or his religion. He & : 
Mr. American. par 
dus 
1,03 
Apr 
in | 
Unemployment in Textile Industry $51. 
spnalbesltaacti 34.6 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ya 
or Apri 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN a 

OF SOUTH CAROLINA , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES G 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina, Mt 
Speaker, here are the facts on unemploy- 
ment in the American textile industry, 
due largely to low-wage foreign 
and industries built abroad with Ame — 
ican taxpayers’ money: 
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Employment in textile industries, 1947-57, in selected countries, compared with the United 
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States 





Great Britain ? United 

States, tex- 

ae 

year produc 
= industry ? 
ere 

ae 2 1 235 
199. o2-n-----ennnennnenne= 22, 692 734° 602 28 
1950..00-------2=-20eeenee= 24, 035 676, 523 1, 292 
I95l_.2a------=2===s"00e0=~ 25, 964 714, 479 1, 272 
1952..-20--e--e==annenen en 18, 457 740, 640 1, 196 
1953. 2o-a---------nnnemnee- 23, 319 743, 984 1, 186 
1954. -.-a---2---2nnnnneene 19, 626 741, 169 1,070 
1955..2--0-----n===-neeee== 21, 346 758, 044 1, o77 

Ri, -nacnne chenille 22, 271 105 
ean ---<sengnell 20, 521 oe 

- (4) 


i July 1 each year. 





2 The 1947-51 figures are midyear estimates; the 1952-57 figures are end-year estimates, The figures relate to em- 
ployees (including persons temporarily laid off but still on the employers’ payrolls), 


sin eonaeends. 

‘ e each year. 

tpouree: Millowners’ Association, Bombay. 
¢ Not available. 

1 April 1957. 

§ Down 4 percent since 1947, 
* Up 2 percent since 1947, 

% Down 10 percent since 1947, 
1 Down 22 percent since 1947, 
# Down 14 percent since 1951, 
8 Up 21 percent since 1947. 

¥% Down 25 percent since 1947, 


Nore.—Information is not avaflable to indicate the employment change in foreign countries; however, the latest 
statistics on information from the U. 8. Department of Labor indicate that for the month ef April 1958 employment 


in the United States textile industry was down 31 


reent from 1947. 


Source: Based upon information from Division of Foreign Labor Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. 


Department of Labor, June 2, 1958. 


Mr. Speaker, the Daily News-Record is 
the outstanding trade paper published 
for the textile industry: 

{From the Daily News-Record of May 10, 
; 1958] 
May EMPLOYMENT OFrFr 80,000 IN TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


WASHINGTON, June 9—May employment of 
production workers in the textile mill prod- 
ucts industry fell more than 80,000 under 
the May 1957 level and dropped by over 
9,000 from the April level, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reported at the weekend. 

Totals were 828,000; 911,200; and 837,100, 
respectively. 

These production workers averaged $55.58 
weekly in May, against $57.60 in that 1957 


‘Month, and $54.90 in April. At 37.3 hours, 


their average workweek in May was under 
the May 1957 average of 38.4 hours, but up 
from the April average of 36.6 hours. May 
hourly earnings averaged $1.49, against $1.50 
in both May 1957 and April. 

Production worker employment in the ap- 
parel and other finished textile products in- 
dustry was down to 988,400 in May from 
1,039,000 in May, last year, and 994,600 in 
April. These workers averaged $51.90 weekly 
in May, against $52.98 in May 1957, and 
$5145 in April. Their workweek averaged 
34.6 hours in May, compared with 35.8 hours 
in that month last year and 34.3 hours in 
April. Average hourly earnings were $1.50 in 


April and May of this year, and $1.48 in 
May 1957, . or . 





Governor Hesitates on Jobless Pay 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 3, 1958 


o MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, it 
been a great disappointment to me 


that Governor Stratton has not called a 
special session of the legislature to deal 
with the unemployment problem in Illi- 
nois.. A number of governors in the 
neighboring States have indicated that 
they intend to call special sessions of 
their legislatures. 


Our Governor appears to be evading 
the issue. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I would like to in- 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the 
following editorial which appeared re- 
cently in the Decatur Herald. The edi- 
torial is as follows: 

STRATTON HESITATES ON JOBLESS PAY 


The Senate is expected to pass this week 
the unemployment compensation bill al- 
ready approved by the House. As soon as 
Congress completes action on the legisla- 
tion President Eisenhower undoubtedly will 
sign it into law without any further delay. 
For, as the latest reports on the compensa- 
tion program showed Friday, many persons 
are exhausting their benefits. So speed is 
important. It is, therefore, . unfortunate 
that Governor Stratton still has not decided 
whether Illinois should take advantage of 
the plan under consideration in Washington 
for extending unemployment benefits. 

The bill passed by the House May i and 
approved Thursday by the Senate Finance 
Committee makes it possible for States to 
borrow Federal funds to extend the com- 
pensation for half again as long as the 
maximum period now provided under State 
laws. In Illinois this would mean that a 
person out of work could draw benefits for 
as long as 39 weeks instead of a maximum 
of 26 weeks. However, any State wanting 
Federal aid must apply for it. President 
Eisenhower had proposed making the exten- 
sion mandatory in all the States. But he 
has now agreed to go along with the House 
bill. 

At his news conference Friday in Spring- 
field, Governor Stratton indicated that he 
was not sure whether he would seek Federal 
aid for Illinois or call the legislature into 
special session next month to extend bene- 
fits. Mr. Stratton cited the $400 million 
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State compensation fund and noted that 
extension of benefits would cost Illinois only 
$39 million during the next year. 

Governor Stratton’s desire to keep the un- 
employment compensation on its present 
State basis rather than accept a Federal loan 
is commendable, but it is questionable 
whether a special session of the general as- 
sembly should be called just for this purpose. 

By accepting the Federal loan the Gov- 
ernor could get the extension program under- 
way quickly. And it makes no great differ- 
ence whether Illinois borrows the funds or 
pays for the program directly out of its com- 
pensation fund, which will be the ultimate 
source for financing the extension. 





Senator Robert F. Wagner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 10,1958 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the East Side News on 
the anniversary of the birth of the late 
Robert F. Wagner, Senator, statesman, 
and father of the present mayor of the 
city of New York: 

AN ANNIVERSARY TRIBUTE TO SENATOR 

ROBERT F. WAGNER, 1877—1953 


(By Abraham Schlacht) 


Sunday, June 8, we commemorate the 81st 
anniversary of the birth of the late United 
States Senator Robert F. Wagner. That 
dauntiless son of New York, a German immi- 
grant, and a product of our East Side schools, 
through his indomitable will, the sheer power 
of his intellect, his great concept of honor 
and dignity, and his constructive mastery of 
the science of statecraft, has written his 
name and fame across the scroll of the affec- 
tion of the American people. 

His life is a constant reminder that in 
America a humble beginning is no deterrent 
to success. In truth, most of our great men 
and women had their beginnings in such 
surroundings. 

Senator Wagner’s life is a record of great 
unfolding of the marvelous growth of a man 
and character largely through self-teaching. 
It is quite difficult to do justice in a brief 
tribute to a character so orbed in beauty, 
so exuberant in the fruits of godly living, 
so rich in the attributes of official and pri- 
vate worth as was the life of Senator Robert 
F. Wagner. 

Self-contained, self-poised, a figure of he- 
roic mold, there was in his nature some- 
thing of that strength and virtue which we 
associate with the great leaders of our Nation. 
In the work which he did, the sacrifices which 
he made, in his unswerving devotion to 
every trust to him by our State, we find the 
exalted example to which all public servants 
may go for light and guidance. 

Senator Wagner loved America. Loving 
her, he served her. To America, he owed 
all. To America, he gave all. * 

We are proud of Robert F. Wagner—assem- 
blyman, State senator, Supreme Court Jus- 
tice, member of the Appellate Division and 
United States Senator. As Thomas Jeffer- 
son fought a century and a quarter ago for 
the ideals of political democracy in his time, 
so Robert F. Wagner fought for labor’s eman- 
cipation in our time. We are proud of him 
as we are of other sons and daughters who 
have risen to great heights of fame and 
service to country and mankind. 
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Senator Wagner faced every issue through- 
out his long and eventful public career. On 
his retirement, he returned his warrior's hel- 
met and shield without blemish, but gleam- 
ing bright with the brilliance of the noon- 
day sun. > 

His place in history is safe and secure. 
His love of country, his ardor and devotion 
to our Nation’s welfare, his nobility of char- 
acter will forever be enshrined in our mem- 
ory in a diadem of perpetual light which 
will glow with increasing splendor in the 
hearts of our countrymen. 





























































REA: Does It Still Have a Place in Our 


Economy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked to extend my remarks to insert 
in the Recorp a brief article written by 
Raymond W. Miller, one of the Nation’s 
outstanding writers, authors, and lec- 
turers. Mr. Miller is president of Public 
Relations Research Associates and a lec- 
turer at Harvard Graduates School of 
Business Administration. 

Reared on a California farm, a good 
share of his life has been connected with 
farm organizations, and cooperative 
groups across the country. 

The article published in the March 
1958 issue of the Progressive Farmer is 
the more interesting because of the 
background of its author, Raymond W. 


Miller: 
REA: Does Ir Srm.u Have A PLACE IN OUR 
Economy? 
(By Raymond W. Miller) 

The rural electric associations have within 
a generation brought to people living on 
millions of farms and in thousands of vil- 
lages and small towns the benefits of mod- 
ern living. 

When the REA idea was first announced 
and debated, not only in the halls of Con- 
gress but in a multitude of communities, 
there was a strong belief that rural commu- 
nities could not afford electricity. Today, 
electricity is taken for granted as an essen- 
tial part of rural as well as urban life. The 
changes brought about by bringing electric 
current into the lives of rural people have 
been a 20th century miracle. 

And the Government loans are being paid 
off on time. Countless rural people con- 
tracted for loans, resolved to pay them off 
on time, and did so. Payments to the Gov- 
ernment for REA cooperative loans have 
been made promptly and represent a record 
of honesty, frugality, and efficiency perhaps 
unmatched in Government lending history. 

Service cooperatives, such as the REA’s, 
are businesses owned privately by the cus- 
tomers. Cost is based upon service given. 
And there perhaps is nothing more capitalis- 
tic in its nature than a business owned by 
its patrons. The cooperative operation re- 
turns far more in taxes to the State sna 
local community than would the same ‘usi- 
ness if it were Government-operated. 

REA is now in a position to combine the 
efficiency of a profitmaking organization 
with the services of a nonprofit enterprise. 
At the same time, it keeps the whole opera- 
tion in private rather than State ownership. 

But REA’s no longer can ride to glozy. 
They must give service as good or better 
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than their competitors. In doing so, they 
must maintain efficient operation at the low- 
est possible cost. 

They must provide career opportunities for 
their employees. Part of this is keepjng 
wages in line with similar work in other or- 
ganizations. 

REA’s must work for the long-range in- 
terest of their.community in providing in- 
dustrial development. The number of people 
living on farms and in rural villages is de- 
creasing. The rural community is tending 
to diminish in size. The number of patrons 
is not going to increase or even remain 
steady unless the cooperative takes the lead. 
In many cases, they must help to deyelop 
local industries. 

Industry is now spreading out. It is now 
possible to produce in the local community 
many commodities which it was thought 
could be manufactured only in the larger 
centers of population. There is no reason 
why small communities cannot add substan- 
tially to their income. At the same time, 
they can perform a national service through 
developing industries using their labor force. 

However, this type of activity cannot be 
rushed into on short notice. Studies must 
be made of the particular community. They 
would include number of people available 
for full- or part-time employment; food 
sources; and housing, school, church, and 
health facilities. Special needs of the spe- 
cific indust y that might be interested in 
locating in the area should also be studied. 

Among the things to be considered is the 
matter of transportation facilities and 
charges. They will vary according to 
whether the product to be manufactured is 
heavy or light. All these things and more 
must be studied. But it is rather certain 
that any community that has electricity can 
become an industrial area with industry 
adapted to the local conditions. There was 
a time when industry located only where 
there was water to turn a wheel. Today the 
transformer makes industry possible wher- 
ever there is an electric line. 

REA must mobilize local public good will 
that is to be had for the asking. Many 
groups who have benefited from REA often 
have been ignored. Among these are rural 
teachers. They realize the benefits that 
electricity has brought to the community. 

Sales of electric and other equipment by 
small town businessmen have skyrocketed 
in REA areas. 

Rural users are doubling their use of 
power every 4 to 5 years, and they buy over 
$1 billion of new appliances annually. The 
small town businessman often doesn’t know 
that REA helped bring these extra sales. 

The most vocal enthusiasts for REA often 
are not rural leaders. Urban people see 
from a distance the advantage electricity 
can be to rural areas. 

In the past 15 years, a larger percentage 


of Congressmen from city districts than - 


from rural areas have voted in favor of REA 
legislation. 

Patron-members of cooperatives must find 
out for themselves so that they may tell 
others. They must learn to recognize the 
association as their company and use the 
words “we” and “our” in talking about it, 
rather than “they” and “their.” 





Unchaining the Farmer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10,1958 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend to my colleagues the following 
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article which appeared in the Wa} 

Street Journal on-June 4, concerning 

the program of our steadfast and coy. 

rageous Secretary of Agriculture, the 

Honorable Ezra Taft Benson: 

FREER FARMERS: CONGRESS STARTS A Stow 
Move To Lower Props, LOOSEN PLANTINg 
CurBs—FaRM BLOC GROWS WEAKER as Law. 
MAKERS FRET Over Loss OF COTTON, Granny 
MarRKETS—BvutT RETREAT WILL BE Grapvat 


(By Ted Lewis, Jr., and James A. Reynolds) 


WasHINGTON.—Amid marches and counter. 
marches, Congress is slowly moving towarg 
a goal it has long shied away from: More 
freedom—and lower price supports—for the 
Nation’s much-regulated farmers. 

This movement, if it continues, will be 
very gradual. But Congress’ long-stubborn 
farm bloc is weakening. More and more 
farm-State lawmakers are privately co 
around to the view that high price supports 
and tight planting controls have cost the 
United States farmer big markets both in 
this country and abroad. This reasoning ig 
beginning to affect legislation. 

Even now, Congress is considering prece. 
dents that may portend eventual piecemeal 
adoption of Agriculture Secretary Benson's 
program of more flexible supports and looser 
planting controls for the long-sacrosant 
basic crops—cotton, corn, wheat, rice, pea- 
nuts, and tobacco—that make up most of the 
Government’s surplus hoard. 


HE’S WINNING THE WAR ‘ 


Says a House Republican helping draft 
farm legislation: “Benson is just ahead of 
his times. Now it looks for the first time 
as if we will try and meet him halfway, 
He won't be satisfied with anything we ap. 
prove, but hetll know that although he may 
be losing a battle, he’s winning the war.” 

The farm chief’s legislative wants are 
basically three. He seeks power to reduce 
price-support floors for the basic crops and 
dairy products from 75 percent of parity to 
60 percent; when prices are at 100 percent 
of parity, a farmer’s purchasing power is 
supposed to be equal to that in a specified 
base period. Mr. Benson also aims to abolish 
an escalator clause that forces price supports 
on basic crops upward as surpluses go down. 
And he wants power to increase the acreage 
that farmers may plant without risking 
Government penalties. 

Already this year, the House has made one 
clear, if limited, move toward a Benson goal, 
and the Senate seems sure to concur. The 
House has voted to give the farm boss power 
to set props as low as 60 percent of parity om 
the price of extra-long staple cotton, a type 
grown on a small scale and enjoying par- 
ticular favor in the marketplace. The pre 
ent legal minimum is 75 percent. 


BREAKTHROUGH MAY BROADEN 


But the breakthrough may broaden be 
fore long. The House Agriculture Commit 
tee, taking the lead this year in shaping 
farm legislation, aims to wind up negotia- 
tions any day now on a bill affecting cotton 
in general. Committee Chairman Coozsy,% 
North Carolina Democrat, is conferring al 
mostly constantly with the No, 2 De 
Representative Poace, of Texas, and 
ranking Republican Representative Hit, of 
Colorado. Significantly, all approaches being 
considered contain big concessions to Mh 
Benson. , 

Cotton State lawmakers realize their fiber 
has lost markets to synthetics and to foreign 
cotton. Large western planters, along E 
textile men, are urging bigger acreage 4m 
may accept’ lower supports in the future 
Even southern Congressmen, long i 
on rigid rules for cotton, now seem 
to compromise. : 


A subcommittee headed by Arkansas’ Dem — 


ocratic Representative GaTHtNnes has just a 
proved a measure that heads in this direc- 
tion. For the next 3 years, it would let 





individual farmers choose between the pre 
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rogram and a one-third acreage increase 


mee with a price-prop drop to as low as 60 


t of parity. The bill would also re- 
quire the Government to sell its cotton 
hoard at no more than 10 percent above the 
reduced support rate—an effort to cut United 
States cotton prices to around world market 
jevels. (On the domestic market, the Gov- 
ernment now must charge the market price, 
or the support price plus carrying charges, 
whichever is higher. For export, the Gov~- 
ernment sells on & competitive bid basis, for 
the best price it can get.) While the bill 
that comes out of the full committee may 
not follow this model precisely, it probably 
will strongly resemble it. ‘ 

At the same time, with the backing of the 
rice industry and the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, lawmakers are moving to knock rice 
out of the list of basic crops subject to the 
price-support escalator clause. Members of 
the House Agriculture Committee already 
have agreed on this step. Rice supports now 
“are set at the legal minimum of 75 percent 
of parity, or $4.33 a hundred pounds. Under 
the escalator arrangement, it’s expected that 
shrinking surpluses within the next few 
years would boost support levels—and thus 
market prices—hurting the competitive posi- 
tion of American-grown rice in foreign mar- 
kets, 

CORN AND GRAIN SORGHUMS 

Backers of more farm flexibility hope ac- 
tion on rice and cotton this year will lead 
to like treatment of other basic crops sooner 
or later. Mr. Benson himself promises to 
‘press for more flexibility in 1959. Right now 
the House committee is considering a plan 
that contains an element of freer choice for 
growers of two feed grains—corn and grain 
sorghums—though the Agriculture Depart- 
ment opposes the plan on the ground that 
some choices offered could lead to higher 
supports and tighter planting controls. 

Under this complex plan, a grain grower 
would, first off, choose between no controls 
or supports at all and the present setup; 
much of the grain already is grown free of 
planting curbs and at relatively low support 
levels. 

Then farmers making the latter choice 
would choose a second time—between, on the 
one hand, higher supports and tight plant- 
ing controls with tough penalties for viola- 
tion, and, on the other hand, a proposal, 
similar to one offered by the powerful Farm 
Bureau, that would base each year’s sup— 
port on 90 percent of the average market 
price for the preceding 3 years. The 
most obvious effect of this last alternative 
would be to prevent sharp 1-year drops¢in 
price props, without ruling out all declines. 
Mr. Benson’s aids are basically sympathetic 
to the idea. : 

There's no hard-and-fast assurance, of 
course, that these various proposals will be- 
come law this year. Some, bogged down in 
partisan bickering, may not even clear the 
House and Senate Agriculture Committees. 
Even if some Benson-backed plans do get all 
the way through Congress, they may be 
lumped in with other schemes highly dis- 
tasteful to the Eisenhower administration, 
nd so risk a Presidential veto. 


PLANS FOR A PACKAGE 


Farm lawmakers are aiming to put together 
& package that would include not only the 
rice, cotton and feed-grain proposals but 
also a wheat scheme opposed by the admin- 
= tion. Under this plan, all wheat would 
aoe eas world market prices, but farmers 
guaranteed a 100~percent of parity 
return for the part of their‘crop consumed in 
world pies, oa difference between the 
ce and 100 percent of parity would 

be paid by millers and food eee . 
n aids argue this plan will tend to 
Push domestic prices up, since they figure 
will pass the subsidy costs on to 
ers. They insist wheat prices must 
, me down if the bread-grain glut is:to be 
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cut. But a department official admits: “The 
proposal will be tough to stop, particularly 
after this big 1958 crop is harvested.” 

Farm lawmakers are laying strategy to 
make it hard for Mr. Eisenhower to veto the 
rice-cotton-grain package. They aim to tie 
it to a bill extending power to dispose of farm 
surpluses overseas via barter, gifts and for- 
eign-currency sales. The administration 
badly wants the extension; otherwise surplus 
disposal may slow sharply. If this plan is 
carried through, Benson aids insist the pack- 
age may meet a veto, and the farm boss 
may try anew for congressional approval of 
the disposal plan alone. However, officials 
doubt the House committee can delay the 
extension long enough to make its strategy 
succeed. 

THE HEAT’S ON 


“I don’t think CooLey can sit on that-ex- 
tension bill for more than two or three more 
weeks, certainly not past July 1,’”’ a depart- 
ment aid declares. “These commodity groups 
can see they’re losing exports now because 
we have used up our surplus disposal author- 
ity, and they're starting to put the heat on 
the committee to act quickly.” 

In any case, there’s a powerful lever for 
legislation this year at least affecting cotton, 
either separately or as part of a package. 
If Congress fails to extend the current 17.6- 
million-acre floor under cotton plantings, 
now due to expire after this year, next year’s 
acreage must drop by law to around 14 mil- 
lion, and no one wants that. So a sepa- 
rate bill to extend the acreage minimum may 
become the vehicle for more cotton flexibility. 

Along with the positive signs of congres- 
sional intent on farm freedom, there are neg- 
ative omens of almost equal significance. It’s 
noteworthy that when lawmakers set out 
early this year to prevent scheduled 1958 
drops in price-support levels, they made no 
effort to return to the long sacred, rigid 90 
percent of parity props in effect up through 
1954. Instead, Congress settled for an at- 
tempt to freeze supports at 1957 levels. 
While both Houses did vote a 1-year freeze, 
the margin in both fell short of the two- 
thirds majority needed to override a Presi- 
dential veto. . 

Mr. Eisenhower did, of course, veto the 
freeze. Since then, there’s been no sign of 
any move in the House to upset the veto. 
And last week, as the Senate Agriculture 
Committee opened hearings on farm legisla- 
tion, it became clear that no such plan is 
afoot in the upper Chamber either 

It was 2 years ago that Congress made its 
last effort to return to the old magic 90-per- 
cent support level. Both Houses did vote for 
its restoration then, but the President vetoed 
the bill, at-the same time ordering increases 
in preliminary support rates set for 1956 
crops. And the farm bloc couldn’t muster 
the strength to override the veto. 

Still earlier, of course, Congress had taken 
the long first step toward farm flexibility. 
After years of postponement, the legislators 
allowed the rigid 90-percent support level for 
basic crops to be supplanted by a 75- to 90- 
percent range, effective in 1955, for all the 
basics but tobacco, which remains at 90 
percent. Under this setup, support levels are 
dictated by a supply-demand formula. If 
supplies exceed normal, supports move down- 
ward from 90 percent. The Agriculture Sec- 
retary is given some discretion in deter- 
mining what is normal. 

As surpluses built up to record heights in 
recent years, support rates for the five af- 
fected basics came down significantly, though 
some have since started up again. Prelimi- 
nary tates for this year’s crops range from 
82 percent for peanuts and 81 percent for 
cotton to 77 percent for corn and the 75- 
—e minimum for both wheat and rice, 

of the final settings may vary slightly 
from these figures. 

Since the flexible scale took effect, the 
mountain of farm products burdening Gov- 
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ernment price supporters has begun to 
shrink—a fact that Mr. Benson naturally 
interprets as a victory for his program. At 
last report, at the end of March, the total 
tieup of Federal funds in surpluses stood at 
around $7.3 billion, roughly $1 billion less 
than the near~-record height of a year earlier. 
Surplus custodians predict the pile will 
dwindle to around $6.8 billion by June 30, 
and they hope for a further cut in the follow- 
ing year. 

But there’s a growing threat that the sur- 
plus comedown may give way to a new build- 
up sooner or later. Even with wheat supports 
at the legal minimum of 75 percent of parity, 
the wheat glut promises to grow again. The 


Nation’s fields of winter wheat, the major. 


crop of the bread grain, already wave with an 
estimated 1 billion bushel growth, some 40 
percent larger than last year’s harvest and 
the third largest on record. And Mr. Ben- 
son’s aids fear that price-support increases 
brought about by operation of the escalator 
clause may begin breeding a new cotton sur- 
plus next year. 





Twenty-eight Democrats Telegraph Pres- 
ident Eisenhower Urging Him To Rally 
Republican Members Behind Recipro- 
cal Trade Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following news release 
relative to the telegram which 28 Dem- 
ocratic Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives yesterday sent to the Presi- 
dent urging him to rally members of his 
party in support of reciprocal trade 
legislation. The text of the wire and the 
names of the signers are contained in 
the release: 

Twenty-eight House Democrats yesterday 
wired President Eisenhower their support of 
the reciprocal trade bill, and urged him to 
appeal personally to members of his own 
party to rally to the measure. 

Strong supporters of the trade legislation 
“who have been in the thick of the fight for 
the passage of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee approved trade bill,” the Democrats told 
the President that “from conversations with 
our colleagues who are members of your 
party it is obvious to us that what is needed 
is a very personal appeal by you to these 
Members of Congress in order to enlist their 
support for your program.” 

The Democratic Members are seeking 
powerful bipartisan support for the legis- 
lation. 

One of the signers, Representative CHARLES 
©. Porter, Democrat, of Oregon, said today 
that “the Democrats will rally to the meas- 
ure in sufficient numbers to ensure passage 
if the Republicans will only follow their 
own leader in this matter.” 

The text of the telegram follows: 

JUNE 9, 1958. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned Members of Con- 
gress, have been in the thick of the fight 
for the passage of the Ways and Means 
Committee approved reciprocal trade Dill 
which your administration is supporting. 
From conversations with our colleagues 
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who are members of your party it is obvious 
to us that what is needed is a very personal 
appeal by you to these Members of Congress 
in order to enlist their support for your 
program. We are convinced that only your 
leadership, expressed in the most personal 
and forceful fashion to the great numbers 
of Congressmen who are on the fence, will 
enable all of us to achieve the successful 
passage of the bill which is of such para- 
mount importance to all America. 

Vicror L. ANFuUSsSO, JOHN A. BLATNIK, 
Joun A. BurRNS, EMANUEL CELLER, 
GrorGE H. CHRISTOPHER, JOHN D. DIN- 
GELL, ISIDORE DOLLINGER, HERMAN P. 
EBERHARTER, LEONARD FARBSTEIN, EDITH 
GREEN, MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, CHET 
HOLIFIELD, ELMER J. HOLLAND, CECIL 
R. Kinc, Cora KNUTSON, EUGENE J. 
McCartHy, GrorGE S. McGOVERN, 
THADDEUS M. MacHrRowicz, Ray J. 
MappEN, CHARLES O. PORTER, BARRATT 
O’Hara, HENRY S. REUSS, JAMES ROOSE- 
VELT, ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, JOHN F. 
SHELLEY, FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., AL 
ULLMAN, CHARLES A, VANIK, Members 
of Congress. 





Expanding World Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10,1958 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Gov. Averell Harriman: 

EXPANDING WORLD TRADE 


(Text of an address by Gov. Averell Harriman, 
of New York, at the Ambassadors’ dinner 
inaugurating the second United States 
World Trade Fair, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City, May 6, 1958) 

It is a great pleasure to join in welcoming 
to New York our guests from foreign lands. 
We are honored by their presence here, and 
we hope they will come to visit us often. 

Last year, I had the privilege of attending 
the inauguration of the first United States 
World Trade Fair here in New York, and I 
must say I was impressed by its scale and the 
quality of its exhibits. Those of you respon- 
sible for organizing it as an annual event de- 
serve the highest commendation. I confess 
I am looking forward with anticipation to 
visiting the exhibits at the Coliseum. 

We who live and work here in this busiest 
port in the largest trading nation in the 
world do not need to be convinced of the 
importance of a high and increasing level of 
world trade. We already are convinced—and 
we would be ignorant not to be. One out of 
every four of us in New York City depends 
upon foreign trade for a living. Daily we see 
dozens of ocean-going vessels move in and 
out of the port of New York—about 25,000 
of them last year. Docks, marine ware- 
houses, lighters, tugs, are everywhere around 
us. Our bustling port handles more than 40 
percent by value of the entire Nation’s water- 
borne foreign commerce, three-quarters of 
its ship passenger travel abroad, and more 
than 40 percent of its international air 
travelers. 

Industry, banking, insurance, transporta- 
tion—all here in New York are deeply in- 
volved in and dependent upon foreign trade. 

To many Americans who live inland, for- 
eign trade may appear less important and 
certainly¢less dramatic. But 7 percent of 
our national labor force gains its livelihood 
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from foreign trade. Many of our major in- 
dustries employing millions more would go 
out of business without access to raw ma- 
terials now imported. And there is hardly 
an American whose daily life and whose 
prospects for the future would not be af- 
fected adversely by a sharp reduction in 
foreign trade. 

For 24 years I have been a supporter of 
the reciprocal trade agreements program. 
And I believe it is of great importance that 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act be ex- 
tended, as proposed by the administration, 
at this session of Congress. However, I want 
to urge again, as I did 11 years ago as Secre- 
tary of Commerce, that provision|should be 
made in the program for Federal assistance 
to communities, industries, and employers 
affected by reductions in import restrictions, 
where it is needed to help them adjust to 
dislocations. This is clearly a Federal re- 
sponsibility. 

Now that we are in a business recession, 
pressures are increasing for raising. barriers 
against imports. This is what was done in 
the depression that began in 1929, and it 
proved disastrous to our economy and that 
of the world. Remember the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff of 1930? 

The other day, I heard one of our labor 
leaders reject emphatically the idea that be- 
cause of the troubles of our automobile in- 
dustry, we should. restrict imports of small 
foreign cars. He pointed out that our much 
greater exports of automotive products 
would suffer. Last year, they amounted to 
nearly $1% billion, as against imports val- 
ued at $337 million. I wish all had this 
man’s understanding. 

All of us here this evening are in agree- 
ment, I daresay, on the importance of a 
high and increasing level of foreign trade. 
And we are concerned over restrictions to 
trade. But I am even more interested in 
the conditions that generate an expanding 
world trade. 

Allow the American economy to falter, 
unemployment to rise, consumption to re- 
cede, manufacturers to cut their orders for 
raw materials, and around the world pro- 
duction and trade slow down, and people 
go hungry. Keep the American economy 
expanding, and around the world produc- 
tion and trade and human well-being in- 
crease. 

This is one of the main reasons why I in- 
sist, and why I have insisted for years, upon 
the overriding importance of national pol- 
icies that assure a high and steadily in- 
creasing level of production and consump- 
tion in the United States. 

I am on record for several years back as 
not being happy with the rate of American’ 
economic growth, even before the present 
recession began. I have stated frequently 
my opinion that the current recession, was 
unnecessary, and that it was brought on by 
unfortunate and inept Federal policies, of 
which tight money was surely one. The 
recession certainly would not have gone to 
such lengths if the Federal Government 
had taken prompt action. It will now take 
more vigorous Federal action to get us out 
of it and bring about a return of economic 
growth. 

This would go a considerable part of the 
way toward assuring a high and increasing 
level of world trade, but not far enough. 
For that, we need not only an American 
expanding economy, but an expanding 
economy in the. entire free world. And 
that requires a far greater flow of capital 
and technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries than has been occurring. 

Many countries require heavy investment 
in health, technical training, agriculture, 
power, transportation, irrigation, and the 
like before their economies can become self- 
generating. We should do everything we 
can to promote private investment and 
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trial countries. But in addition, in onde 
to achieve the kind of economic de 
ment that is needed in the interests o 
peace and freedom, grants and governmental 
loans are required. For my part, I am 
convinced that these programs will be a 
sound investment for our future pr 

as well as security. Our postwar recorg 
proves this. 

To those who say the United States can. 
not afford to take antirecession measures 
at home, to stimulate a high rate of Ameri. 
can economic growth, and to make ad 
investment abroad, my first answer is that 
they have no conception of the unlimiteg 
potential demands of our growing 
tion and the unlimited potential productiy. 
ity of our country, especially as increaseg 
in recent years by science and technology, 
Investment in economic growth was ever 
the hallmark of American progress, and if 
we should lose faith in that, we would 
be in a poor state indeed. ? 


My second answer is that we cannot afford 


not to promote an expanding national and 
free world economy. Many of us have been 
saying this for years, and one of the best 
informed officials in the administration ap. 
parently agrees. Icall your attention to the 
analysis presented last week to the United 
States Chamber of Commerce by Mr. Allen 
W. Dulles, Director of the Central Intelli. 
gence Agency. 


Mr. Allen Dulles concludes that the most 


fateful battles in the cold war will, in the 
foreseeable future, be fought in the eco. 
nomic and subversive areas. He describes 
the rapid rate of economic growth in the 
Soviet Union, and the vast Soviet program of 
trade, aid, and investment designed to gain 
influence over other countries. During the 
first quarter of 1958, Soviet industrial pro- 
duction increased 11 percent, as compared 
with last year, and ours declined 11 percent, 
And in the case of steel, production in the 
Sino-Soviet bloc for the first time exceeded 
our own because ours was running at les 
than 50-percent capacity. 4 

As for the American economy, Mr, Allen 
Dulles points out that its present condition 
is giving the Communists a propaganda 
weapon as damaging as their sputnik. Ou 


recession, he concludes, is an expensive lux | 


ury; using it, Soviet prepagandists have had 
@ field day in recent months pounding away, 
throughout the world, at American free 
enterprise. The dislocations caused by te 
duction in our buying of raw materials in 
primary producing countries will create sit- 
uations ripe for Communist exploitation. 

@here is not time to say more here on this 
subject. 

I have no doubt whatever that our coul- 


try—and the free world as a whole—cal | 


meet this Soviet challenge successfully. We 
have tremendous combined resources, skills, 
and experience. But we need to use thes 
resources in concert to achieve the economic 
growth required to meet the needs and aspl- 
rations of free men everywhere. This i 
ge to the building of peace and fre 

om, ‘ 





H. R. 12058, the School Construction 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 








Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, 1 
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H.R. 12058. I would like to go on record 
as an avid supporter of this proposal, and 
I call upon the Congress to delay its en- 


actment no longer. 
Detroit CoUNCIL oF P. T, A., 
Detroit, Mich., May 28, 1958. 
Representative MarTHA W. GRIFFITHS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MapaM: At the May 27 meeting of the 
executive board of the Detroit Council of 
parent-Teachers Associations, the following 
resolution was passed: 

Whereas parent-teachers associations 
throughout the United States have sup- 
ported the principle of Federal aid to edu- 
cation for many years, and 

Whereas revenue for school construction 
js desperately needed to accommodate our 
rapidly increasing school enrollments, be it 

Resolved, That the executive board of the 
Detroit Council of Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tions strongly urges your energetic support 
of the school construction bill, H. R. 12058, 
now before the House Education Committee. 

Very truly yours, 
Roy L. STEPHENS, Jr., 
School Education Chairman, 





Representative MarTHA W. GRIFFITHs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Executive board Winship PTA; Detroit, 
representing 1,100 parents strongly urges the 
passage of House bill 12058. 
Mrs. DONALD FRANK. 





Business Is Good 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of today’s Recorp, I include a 
splendid editorial appearing recently in 
the Southtown Economist of Chicago. 
This paper is an outstanding community 
hewspaper which does the job of keeping 
the public informed. 

When I was back home recently, I saw 
first hand the things the Southtown 
Economist has brought to its readers’ 
attention. I second their analysis that 
business is good. . 

The editorial follows: 

Business Is Goop 

President Eisenhower says the business 
slump is about over, but from what one sees 
in Southtown, southeast Chicago, and the 
Southwest suburbs it has long passed. 

Parking lots in the Englewood shopping 
center, Evergreen Plaza, Chatham City, 
Jeffery Manor, Scottsdale, and other Econo- 


mist circulation areas are jammed with cars 
of shoppers. ‘ 


On all principal thoroughfares trucks 
from small delivery units to huge tractor- 


Wailers, and passenger cars are rolling in 


endless procession. 

taurants are crowded for lunch and 

—. in pn activity is everywhere, 
was ore the ts 

— Public’s ear, Ce ee 

Truman says, at no time has 

every able-bodied adult been employed, and 

™ his second term in the White House 

Said 5 million unemployed Gould be con- 

& measure of good times. 
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Savings accounts today have reached new 
heights. That indicates the public has 
money to spend, but that the talk of reces- 
sion has restrained many from buying. It’s 
time to sing Happy Days Are Here Again and 
to clamp the lid on the Blues. 





Georgetown Will Honor Former District 
Attorney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, George- 
town University, the great Jesuit seat of 
learning here in Washington, has be- 
stowed a distinct honor upon the former 
district attorney of the Hampden-Berk- 
shire district of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, Attorney .Thomas F. 
Moriarty, of Hampden. Mr. Moriarty, 
a distinguished trial lawyer in Spring- 
field and a graduate of Georgetown’s 
Law Center, has been selected as one of 
the 100 great athletes of Georgetown 
University, and his name has been in- 
scribed in the trophy room of McDonough 
Gymnasium at the university campus. 
Also inducted into the Georgetown Ath- 
letic Hall of Fame along with Attorney 
Moriarty was a Springfield businessman, 
Raymond A. Larrow, a former ace boxer 
at Georgetown, who returned to his 
studies at the university following Navy 
service in World War II. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the story published 
in the Springfield Daily News on June 5, 
concerning the Attorney Moriarty honor. 

The article follows: 

GEORGETOWN WILL HONOR FORMER DISTRICT 
ATTORNEY—THomas F. Mortarty To Go 
INTO COLLEGE’S HALL OF FAME 
Attorney Thomas F. Moriarty, former dis- 

trict attorney of the Hampden-Berkshire 

district, and long a prominent lawyer here, 
will be inducted into the Georgetown Uni- 
versity athletic Hall of Fame tomorrow 


“night. The ceremonies will take place in the 


Harbin trophy room of McDonough gymnas- 
ium on the Georgetown campus .and the men 
to be inducted tomorrow are considered 
the greatest athletes in the long sports his- 
tory of the Jesuit university. Mr. Moriarty 
plans to attend and will leave for Washing- 
ton tonight. 

Moriarty was an outstanding football 
tackle while attending Georgetown. He was 
graduated at the law school there in 1914. 
He was twice selected as All-Southern tackle 
and was picked for Glenn Warner’s alltime 
All-America football team in 1913. 


PLAYED PRO FOOTBALL 


After leaving Georgetown, he played pro 
football in the Middle West with Jim 
Thorpe’s Canton Bulldogs and other power- 
ful pro elevens. He coached at the Univer- 
sity of Detroit and Fordham University. 

During World War I, Moriarty coached and 
captained the Camp Custer grid team before 
going overseas. After the armistice, .he 
coached and played for the Fourth Division 
and later on went to Paris as coach for the 
89th Division team that won the champion- 
ship of the AEF. Tom was picked for the 
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all-American service team which included 
all of the gridiron greats of that era. 

In high school days here in this city, Tom 
starred as an athlete at Central (now Classi- 
cal) High. He was a halfback in those days 
but at Georgetown he was used as a line- 
man. His great speed and agility quickly 
gained him fame as a tackle. 

He attended Holy Cross College for a 
while before going to Georgetown and the 
studies of a law degree. Tom took part in 
some: of the memorable Atlanta versus 
Springfield Boat Club football games in this 
city. He was born in the North End here in 
1891. 

ACTIVE IN ALUMNI 


Mr. Moriarty has been active in George- 
twon University alumni doings. He served 
as president of the Georgetown University 
Club of Western Massachusetts and as vice 
president and member of the board of gov- 
ernors of the national alumni association. 
For many years he lived on Liberty Street, 
but eventually bought an estate in Hampden 
which is now his home. He was district 
attorney from 1930 to 1942. 

To be inducted into the Georgetown Ath- 
letic Hall of Fame along with Attorney Mor- 
iarty tomorrow night will be Raymond A. 
Larrow Of Holyoke, former ace boxer on 
Georgetown University teams. 





Current Depression Underscores Need for 
Area Redevelopment Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
wish to include a very comprehensive 
statement by Mr. Solomon Barkin, di- 
rector of research, Textile Workers Union 
of America, 99 University Place, New 
York, N. Y. 

The statement follows: 


CURRENT DEPRESSION UNDERSCORES NEED FOR 
AREA REDEVELOPMENT LEGISLATION 


(By Solomon Barkin, director of research, 
Textile Workers Union of America) 


The current recession reemphasizes the 
need for legislation to provide Federal assist- 
ance for the redevelopment of distressed in- 
dustrial areas and the economic expansion of 
rural underdeveloped areas. The warnings 
sounded in former years that the distress in 
these communities are harbingers of the fu- 
ture difficulties to be encountered by the en- 
tire economy should have been heeded. If 
the measures currently being discussed had 
been adopted in former years economic re- 
development in the distressed urban and the 
underdeveloped rural areas would have pro- 
vided an offset to the current contraction and 
helped us get more quickly out of the eco- 
nomic morass in which we now find ourselves. 


The depression is creating a new group of 
chronically distressed communities which, 
added to the number currently in existence, 
will present our Nation with a truly stagger- 
ing problem. The productive capacity of 
many consumer durable and capital goods 
industries was expanded during the recent 
investment boom to a level which will exceed 
the probable consumer and industrial de- 
mandfor the products of these industries 
during the next 2 or 3 years or ever a longer 
period. “Moreover, the change in the mili- 
tary procurement policy from an emphasis 
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on airplanes to missiles, and from standby 
plants, equipment, and mass production to 
production for immediate use with a mini- 
mum need for inventory is also creating vast 
industrial surpluses. Together, these. two 
trends will likely result in the closings of ad- 
ditional plants and the continued existence 
of large’ pools of relatively long-term unem- 
ployed producing our chronically distressed 
areas. 

It is this prospect of the exacerbation of 
the problem of distressed communities which 
makes legislation in this area even more im- 
perative than ever before. Unless we apply 
ourselves to the problem of helping these 
communities economically redevelop and 
successfully establish new employments and 
industries, we shall be burdened by large- 
scale unemployment with the accompanying 
high costs of unemployment insurance and 
public assistance as well as suffer from the 
waste of productive human and material 
resources. 

The fact that our present depression cen- 
ters in the durable-goods industries and fol- 
lows upon an era of continued expansion of 
industrial capacity suggests that permanent 
solutions for our economic difficulties can- 
not be easily found in monetary policy. 
Private industrial productive capacity has 
been oxerextended in many areas. A new 
era of large-scale personal, industrial and 
commercial need for new capacity is not 
likely to arise unless we develop many impor- 
tant new products at lower prices than cur- 
rent products cost or until we provide new 
founts of purchasing power which will stimu- 
late demand. Neither of these courses is 
likely to be adequately realized in the imme- 
diate offing. New products are not available 
in sufficient quantity and breadth of appeal 
to stimulate buying. A temporary tax cut 
will help protect us primarily from the deep- 
ening of the depression. 

The primary course for large-scale eco- 
nomic revival to the high levels of employ- 
ment contemplated by the Employment Act 
of 1946 is public activities. The proposed 
program for area redevelopment belongs in 
this area of projects. It can help us accel- 
erate the rate of economic recovery and at 
the same time provide a sound basis for cor- 
recting the obsolete economic structures of 
the distressed communities. 

Certainly the rural underdeveloped areas 
cannot find solutions for their own problems. 
They require Federal assistance. The 762 
counties of the United States with very low 
family incomes in the rural and very small 
labor market areas have heen unable to re- 
develop their areas to provide decent incomes 
and living standards. They have neither 
adequate nonagricultural nor sufficient farm 
employments. Their local resources have 
not been sufficient to plan and carry out a 
program of needed economic expansion. 
The present rural-development program ad- 
ministered by the United States Department 
of Agriculture is too limited in scope, in- 
adequately financed and too dependent upon 
voluntary efforts to make a serious dent on 
this problem. 

Chronically distressed and underdeveloped 
areas require Federal help. They currently 
shoulder the problems of a disproportionately 
large number of unemployed. Not only do 
they continue to carry the locally unem- 
ployed and underemployed but many local 
residents who had left to find jobs in other 
communities are now returning to their 
home communities as their jobs are closing 
out in the new communities to which they 
had gone. 

The current depression is further weaken- 
ing the ability of these communities to help 
themselves. A careful study of the 118 labor 
market areas which would have qualified for 
Federal assistance if the Douglas-Payne bill 
had been in existence.since July 1953 indi- 
cates that most or them have remained dis- 
‘tressed either continuously or for the greater 
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part of the period and are currently dis- 
tressed or suffering from huge labor sur- 
pluses. 

Areas which saw their unemployment 
levels decline below 6 percent generally 
achieved this result not through the addition 
of new employment opportunities but as a 
result_of the loss of population and part of 
the work force. People either have out- 
migrated from the area or commuted to other 
industrial centers. These alternatives have 
since diminished in importance. 

Local efforts at economic development have 
not been adequate to lift them from the state 
of chronic distress. We feel sure that a vig- 
orous administration of an act such as is 
represented by the area redevelopment pro- 
posals will provide the Federal stimulus and 
assistance necessary to successful economic 
growth. 





Union To Pay for Divorces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 16, 1958 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to draw the attention of the House to a 
most unusual story appearing in the 
June 9 issue of the Chicago Tribune. 
The story points up the cradle-to-grave 
type of socialism the British people now 
seem to expect from their Governfhent 
and their labor unions. According to 
this article, a labor union in Birming- 
ham, England, has now undertaken to 
finance the divorce cases of its members. 
The deal seems to be that the union’s 
lawyers will handle divorce proceedings 
in behalf of any member free. It does 
not say, though, anything about ali- 
mony. 

The article follows: 

UNION To Pay For Divorces—BRITISH’ LOCAL 
Orrers To HirE LAWYERS 
(By Arthur Veysey) 

BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND, June 8.—A Bir- 
mingham labor union today offered 6,000 bus 
drivers, conductors, and maintenance men 
free divorces. 

For a special fee of 1 penny a week de- 
ducted from wages, union lawyers will han- 
dle divorce suits for union members, but 
only if the union members bring the suit. 
If the spouse files the case, the unionist will 
have to find his or her own lawyer, except in 
very special*situations. 

WILL PAY LAWYERS 

The union will pay all divorce costs unless 
private detectives must be hired to obtain 
evidence. Adultery is still the main excuse 
for divorce suits in Britain and the typical 
case a detective, hotel maid or neighbor 
testifies of the partner’s misdeeds. The 
decree is then automatic. 

Harry Green, union secretary, said the 
divorce service was the local union’s own 
idea. He said other locals provide special 
services but he thought the divorce service is 
unique to the Birmingham bus workers. 

“We are only too happy when we can 
extend our assistance to personal difficul- 
ties,’’ Green said. 

MEMBERS ARE DIVIDED 

The union expects to handle about a dozen 
cases @ year. i 

Union members are divided about the new 
service. Some think the union should con- 


fine its efforts and money to working conqj. 
tions. Others think the new service just 
fine. 

“It’s nice to know there is someone to go 
to in trouble,” said a driver and father of 
two, adding he himself was happily marrieg, 

The local union is part of the huge trang. 
port and general workers union. There wag 
no plan to make the divorce service nation. 
wide. 





Politics and Christian Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA ' 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague, the Honorable Cora Knvutsoy, 
of Minnesota, Nas recently delivered a 
most stimulating and inspiring address 
before the Lutheran Women’s Mission- 
ary League Convention in Albany, N. Y, 
The subject of this talk is “Politics and 
Christian Service.” I have asked Con- 
gresswoman Knutson to permit me to 
insert this address in the Recorp so all 
of us may have an opportunity to read 
her remarks. I commend this splendid 
address to each Member of the House, 
The complete talk follows: 

POLITICS AND CHRISTIAN SERVICE 
(Speech by Congresswoman Cora KNUuTSON, 

Ninth District, Minnesota, before the 

Lutheran Women’s Missionary League 

Convention, Albany, N. Y., June 5, 1958) 

Four centuries ago, Martin Luther wrote: 
“A faithful and good servant is a real god- 
send; but truly ’tis a rare bird in the land.”’ 

I believe that Martin Luther would have 
considered the late and beloved “Veep,” Al 
ben W. Barkley just such a rare bird. 

An editorial in the New York Times for 
May 1, 1956, tells this remarkable human 
story of our own times. 

“‘T would rather be a servant in the house 
of the Lord than sit in the seat of the 
mighty,’” was the sentence Alben Barkley 
had just completed when death claimed him 
in the course of an address he was Geliver- 
ing at Washington & Lee University. In his 
lifetime Alben Barkley had indeed sat in 
the seat of the mighty but this United 
States Senator and former Vice President 
never lost the humility and common 
of a servant in the house of the Lord & 
he served the American people in their leg 
islative halls * * *” 

Alben Barkley proved that it was possible 
to merge the two ideals of politics and 
Christian service into one life. Since this 
was his accomplishment, I believe it cam be 
done—with the help of God—by you and by 
me. 

It is no easy decision for a man to make— 
to embark on a legislative career. That de 
cision is doubly difficult for a woman. 

The great legislator, Edmund Burke, laid 
down the rules of the game in a de- 
livered to the electors of Bristol on November 
3,.1774. Edmund Burke said: - 

“It ought to be th® happiness and glay 
of a Representative to live in the 
union, the closest correspondence, 
most unreserved communication with 
constituents. Their wishes ought to Bae 
great weight with him; their opinion high 
respect; their business unremitted #% 


tion. It is his duty to sacrifice his Tep™ 
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his pleasure, his satisfaction, to theirs; and 
above all, ever, and in all cases, to prefer 
their interests to his own." 

I have made the precepts of Edmund Burke 
my own. I have endeavored to make them 
the first order of the day—every day—since 
I was elected to the United States House 
of Representatives. 

The place of a woman legislator is none 
too secure although it has been nearly 4 
decades since the passage of the 19th amend- 
ment to our Constitution. There are ap- 
proximately 40 men to 1 woman in the 
House of Representatives. There is only 1 
woman out of 96 Senators, The course of 
Jeast resistance for women legislators—and 
for me—would be to be seen but not to be 

eard. 

"I do not believe that-the course of least 
resistance is the right course for me. I 
want to be reelected, not for something I 
have refrained from doing, but for some- 
thing I have done. 

The parable of the talents points out tlie 
element of risk is politics. A politician who 
buries his God-given abilities may survive 
in office, but he will return nothing to his 

le. Small risks in politics mean small 
returns to the electorate. Great risks mean 
great returns. 

This I know when I entered the national 
political arena. This is why I have never 
ceased to pray to my God, to read the Holy 
Bible, and to consult with men of God. 

I have deliberately chosen the way of great 
risks to my career from which I hope to gain 
great returns for my péople. 

The Bible tells me of the wisdom of 
Esther, who saved her people. The Bible 
tells me of Judith who delivered her people 
from the threat of conquest. The Bible tells 
me of the devotion of Naomi to Ruth. The 
Bible tells me of the women who followed 
Christ, Mary, His Mother; Mary Magdalene; 
Mary and Martha, the sisters of Lazarus. 

These women of the Bible risked all to 
bring the presence of God to their people. 
I feel intensely that they are my spiritual 
sisters in present-day politics. 

Because I believe that Christian service 
and politics cannot be separated, I have in- 
troduced what is the most far-reaching 
long-term education bill thus far brought 
to the attention of Congress. This bill 
resulted from detailed research into the 
facts and figures of our educational lag, 
and the dangerous position in which we 
find ourselves in the world on account of it. 
The 120 days between the launching of the 
sputnik and the launching of our own first 
satellite, shocked the country out of the 
clouds of complacency. If there were only 
thought and discussion, and no action, the 
dangers would increase daily. 

We can no longer afford the luxury of 
more than 43 percent preinduction rejec- 
tions on mental deficiency grounds, includ- 
ing illiteracy. 

We can no longer treat education itself 
a8 @ luxury. We should certainly pay into 
education at least the same amount that 
Private citizens pay out annually on tobacco. 
and liquor. Our national survival and 

& demand this. 

Among other things, the bill will provide 
the means to increase numbers, quality, pay, 
and higher educational opportunities for 
Our teachers; improve and increase plant 
and facilities; broaden studies to include 
early study of languages, customs, and econ- 
omic and social needs of other people; im- 
Prove techniques in the education of excep- 
on chides broaden educational oppor- 

or : 
dine en adults; provide loans and 
i cannot slip back into the complacehcy 
= © last few years. Last year’s theories 
unsafe as they often are untrue. Today’s 
require tomorrow’s solutions today. 


ntoduced the Paul Bunyan education 


to fill the monumental gap between 
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reality and need, in this space age. We are 
really being missionaries in a new age and 
with new thought if we can pioneer a new 
view of the solution to our basic but 
tremendous educational problems. 

Because I believe that Christian service 
and politics belong together, I have consist- 
ently fought for farm women to receive a 
fair price for eggs at the farm. I did this 
so that farm women would be in a better po- 
sition to educate their children, to serve 
their churches, and to take’. part in com- 
munity activities. 

Because I believe that Christian service 
and politics may not be parted, I have in- 
troduced legislation which provides for in- 
tensive research into the cause and cure of 
the dread disease, cystic fibrosis, which takes 
a terrible annual toll of the lives of American 
children. During recent weeks following a 
speech I made in March, I have received 
thousands of letters from parents and doc- 
tors all over the country urging a massive 
attack on this vicious disease. Cystic fibro- 
sis is a hereditary almost always fatal chil- 
dren’s disease about which very little is 
known but which has an unusually high 
occurence and mortality rate. The bill calls 
for $200,000 and directs the Surgeon General 
to act without delay to organize CF research 
at the National Institutes of Health. We 
spend billions on research into more and 
more dreadful weapons of defense. As Chris- 
tians we must be equally concerned with 
research for means to end the individual 
tragedies of life, such as this terrible scourge 
that strikes family after family, generation 
after generation. This legislation has been 
received with tremendous enthusiasm and 
support from my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle, and I am really hopeful that this 
humanitarian goal will be _ politically 
achieved, 

Because I believe that Christian service 
and politics constitute one and the same 
thing, I have engaged in a continuing cru- 
sade to preserve the family farm. My belief 
is so strong that the family farm and the 
preservation of this form of individual en- 
terprise is fundamental to our very way 
of life in America that I will go to any 
lengths to preserve it. History has proved 
over and over that taking their soil away 
from citizens has always been the first step 
and sowed the seeds of destruction of civili- 
zations. I cannot sit by and watch this 
happen in my beloved country. By its own 
statements, this administration wishes to 
eliminate 50 percent of our farmers from 
farm work. The reason given is efficiency. 
If efficiency were the be all and end all of 
existence, dictatorships would be ideal. 
They make the trains run on time. They 
produce other miracles of efficiency at all 
costs. I deeply believe that efficiency is 
not a goal in and of itself. There are other 
and far greater human values. As Christ- 
ians we cannot believe otherwise. Here is 
the perfect marriage of Christian service and 
politics. The family farm must be pre- 
served by political action. 

In the United States there is no estab- 
lished church. Our Government supports 
no particular creed. Instead, we belong to 
those peoples who believe profoundly in the 
separation of church and state. But the 
separation of church and state does not 
mean religion has no place in government. 
To say this would be to turn our back upon 
the great tradition of all the great souls 
whose faith in God has been a part of the 
magnificent foundation upon which our 
Nation has been built, a faith which has 
sustained our Nation well in its trials. 

In our representative government the 
major political decisions are made by a rela- 
tively small number of persons. It is the 
Christian’s responsibility to make sure that 
the best possible leaders are making those 
decisions. 
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The basic decision as to the equality of 
leadership in political offices is made in the 
nomination processes. It is the Christian’s 
responsibility to join a political party and 
enter actively into the selection processes. 

Elected leaders are amenable to the wishes 
of intelligent and vocal citizens. It is .the 
Christian woman’s responsibility to partici- 
pate in the decision-making processes 
through the elected representatives; by keep- 
ing herself informed of issues to be consid- 
ered, the actions which have been taken; by 
writing letters to her elected representatives; 
by organizing study and discussion groups; 
by securing petitions where necessary. 

Big, too powerful, and inflexible govern- 
ment is bad. It is the Christian’s respon- 
sibility to see. that all voluntary private 
means for doing a task are exhausted before 
resorting to government. 

Another area of Christian service—and, in- 
deed Christian responsibility—is perhaps 
often overlooked. I feel sure that Christ 
would ask each of us to hold a basic respect 
for the persons we serve or the persons with 
whom we deal. This respect is not primarily 
the respect for a group—such as the respect 
we might have for the farmers of this Nation, 
or the veterans, or the Lutheran Church—or 
any other organized group. Far more basic- 
ally it involves a respect for each individual 
person as a child of God. This respect is 
something due the individual over and be- 
yond or regardless of any group to which he 
may belong or any label which he may carry. 
The Christian at his highest and best will go 
beyond this—he will hold good will toward 
him no matter what label he bears. 

As a member of a local church, every 
Christian has a share in the responsibilities 
of the church to missions. In fact, each 
individual’s participation in the missionary 
program of the church will depend on his 
personal response to the appeal of Christ. 
We hear repeatedly in testimony before our 
committees that our best ambassadors abroad 
are the missionaries. 

The Christian’s greatest responsibility is 
to do just what Saul did on the way to 
Damascus, to say “Lord, what will thou have 
me to do?” Until this step is taken, it is 
useless to talk about any other. 

We may say that the true missionary of 
Christ has one great aim, in two phases: 
to witness to Christ in such a way that first, 
men will put their faith in Him, and second, 
that the Church of Christ will be established 
and built up. This aim is entirely spiritual, 
as it should be. Did not Christ say, “Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God, and his right- 
eousness; and all these things shall be added 
unto you” (Matthew 6:33)? The aim in- 
cludes both evangelism and teaching. 

Upon whom does the responsibility for 
missionary work rest? Just who is respon- 
sible? Are missions the responsibility only 
of those individuals who feel a special inter- 
est in such a cause? Sometimes we have 
acted as if it were the enterprise of a se- 
lected few. 

Is the individualistic attitude more prom- 
inent in missionary work than ever before? 
Can it be found in the attitude of young 
people who offer themselves for missionary 
service? Do they look on it only as the 
fulfilling of a personal obligation? 

Missionary service demands that one be 
called to represent a larger fellowship, the 
fellowship of Christ. In modern political 
terminology, too often those in missionary 
work think of themselves as personal repre- 
sentatives of Christ rather than ambassa- 
dors of Christ and His church. The scrip- 
tures teach that both the individual and 
the church are responsible. But as Chris- 
tians, we all have been given a great task 
to perform by our Lord and Saviour. So 
long as that task has not been completed, 
it is a lien against each one of us for which 
He may hold us personally accountable. Yet 
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it is also a lien against the church. It is the 
task of the church, but it is also yours and 
mine. We are all responsible. 

The faith of Luther was determined by 
his conception of God. God is no static being 
who has created the universe and relates 
himself to it through a series of laws. God 
is living, dynamic, actively at work in His 
universe. God alone gives life and meaning 
to all reality. 

Thus the faith of Luther gives us basis 
for political responsibility. Personal, trust- 
ing faith becomes the center of life, out of 
which ficws good works for all mankind. 

How often, on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, have I thought of the words 
of Martin Luther, at the time of his greatest 
trial, at the time he said: “It is neither safe 
nor prudent to do aught against conscience. 
Here stand I—I cannot do otherwise. God 
help me. Amen.” 

And how many times has God protected 
me—as He protected Martin Luther—from 
ali the attacks of my enemies. 

Truly, I can say—serving my people as a 
Christian and as a politician—in the words 
of Martin Luther, himself, “A mighty fortress 
is my God.” 








How Limited Is Limited? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10,1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of June 10, 
1958, on the subject of limited war: 

How Limrrep Is Limrrep? 


Military and political strategy for coping 
with limited war finally are receiving some 
top-level attention within the administra- 
tion. We think this a significant develop- 
ment. Limited war of one sort or another 
is a far more likely challenge than all-out 
nuclear war if the basic strategic deterrent 
is maintained. Yet at a time when political 
policies have been seeking to localize and 
delimit points of conflict with the Soviet 
Union, big war and superweapons have con- 
tinued to receive extraordinary emphasis in 
the Pentagon. Secretary Dulles in particular 
deserves credit for his efforts to reconcile 
military and political assumptions. 

Sometimes it is said that the country is 
adequately prepared for any kind of limited 
war it might have to fight. There are rea- 
sons to dispute this from a physical as well 
as psychological standpoint. There is rela- 
tively little airlift readily available, for ex- 
ample, for the prompt dispatch of any siz- 
able number of ground forces. President 
Eisenhower took issue with a question on 
this point the other day but the fact remains 
that airlift has had a very low priority in 
military programs. Incidentally, the ex- 
penditure ceilings which are still very much 
in effect in the Pentagon are said to be rais- 
ing hob with some aircraft and missile man- 
ufacturers who are stretched in their credit 
because the Government, under the ceilings, 
can pay them only in installments for bills 
past due. 

The psychological preparedness for limited 
war is a larger question, but it bears on 
physical preparedness. For a iong time it 
was an article of faith among some military 
and civilian officials that there would be no 
more Koreas, Less of this talk is heard now, 
but nevertheless certain assumptions in- 
tended to justify the conclusion that the 
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country is fully prepared for limited war are 
highly disturbing. 

One of these assumptions is that if the 
Soviet Union were directly involved in any 
way, the conflict would automatically become 
a big war justifying the use of all-out weap- 
ons. Another is that any use of nuclear 
weapons by the other side would mean big 
war even though the United States would use 
tactical nuclear weapons as a matter of 
course. 

These assumptions seem to us to contain 
a dangerous amount of sophistry. To be 
sure, it is hard to imagine a direct clash be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United 
States that would not mean all-out war. 
And so far as any deliberate Soviet attack on 
NATO is concerned, it is just as weil to have 
an understanding in advance that this would 
bring big war. 

But absolutes are perilous. There are 
some conceivable situations in which a tan- 
gle between Soviet and NATO forces might 
not be cause for broadening the war; in 
which, indeed, there might be a mutual in- 
terest in limiting the war. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that a member of NATO went ad- 
venturing on its own and the Soviet Union 
intervened to stop it. Suppose there were a 
clash between West and East German froops 
that somehow involved the Soviet forces in 
East Germany. Suppose the situation in 
Lebanon should lead to intervention from 
both East and West. These are admittedly 
fringe possibilities, but it would be impor- 
tant to assess them individually with a view 
to keeping the conflict as limited as possible, 
without being bound inflexibly by dogma. 

The second assumption seems to us even 
more dangerous—that this country could ex- 
pect to use nuclear weapons with impunity, 


» but that the moment that the other side used 


them all bets would be off. Any situation 
involving the use of nuclear weapons would 
be frightfully dangerous, which is in itself a 
reason not to regard such weapons as now 
wholly conventional. But even if nuclear 
weapons were introduced on both sides, it 
still might be in the American interest to 
limit the war, and the weapons used, as far 
as possible. To hold otherwise might be, in 
some circumstances, to invite mutual anni- 
hilation. 

All of which argues, it seems to us, for the 
sort of forces that could be genuinely flexi- 
ble both as to weapons and disposition. In- 
deed, highly trained and mobile ground 
units, with adequate airlift and naval sup- 
port, can be just as essential a part of the 
overall deterrent as superweapons. The his- 
torical fact is that most conflicts arise from 
situations that were not clearly anticipated. 
It is just as foolish to prescribe one inflexi- 
ble set of rules as to assume that the doc- 
trines of the last war will prevent the next 
one. 





New Worry for World? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 20, 1958 
Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I read with 


a great deal of interest the article ap- 
pearing in the May 30, 1958, issue of 


U. S. News & World Report, entitled 


“New Worry for World?” This article 
brings to focus the testimony of Maj. 
Gen. William M. Creasy before the 
Armed Services Committee of the Sen- 
ate. 

Maj. Gen. William M. Creasy is the 
man in charge of this country’s defenses 


against a growing military threat: 

chemical-biological-radiological 

fare. . 

A soldier-scientist, General 
has been studying chemical warfare for 
nearly 30 years. 

After graduation from West Point in 
1926, he became a pilot, joined the 
chemical service in-1929 and went to 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
for a master’s degree in chemical engi. 
neering. 

General Creasy held top planning 
jobs in World War II, later headed 
chemical-warfare research. He became 
Chief Chemical Officer of the Army in 
1954. He is 53. 

I would like to bring this to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and take pleasure 
in having it inserted in the Conergs- 
SIONAL Recorp, for I feel it deals with 
a matter of utmost importance and one 
worthy of careful consideration. 

The article follows: 

New Worry For Worip?—Ir Nuciear Wear. 
ONS ARE BANNED, SOMETHING WORSE IN 
THEIR PLACE? 

A new array of mass-casualty weapons is 
starting to concern defense officials. 

These weapons are as effective as H-bombs, 
The worry is that they could be used if the 
world succeeds in banning nuclear weapons, 

The new weapons are known as C-B-R— 
chemical, biological, and  radiological< 
agents. They include new gases that kill or 
blind, germ warfare, and radioactive dusts, 

From censored testimony, given to & con- 
gressional committee in secret session, comes 
insight-on what the new weapons can do, 

A new worry is about to take its place 
alongside other worries of today’s world 
This worry, too, will concern war. 

All the world is alarmed about atomic 
and hydrogen weapons. The world talks of 
banning nuclear-weapons tests, of outlawing 
atomic and hydrogen bombs. 

Now, suddenly, it dawns on some officials 
in Washington that nuclear weapons—i 
banned—can quickly be replaced by othe 
weapons which are just as formidable. 

These weapons are germs, gases, and radi- 
active dusts. 

Heavily censored testimony before Con- 
gress and closely guarded speeches lift 4 
corner of the lid that covers a field of wal- 
fare barely referred to in the past, 

A WARNING FROM NATO 

In its latest monthly report, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization made this 
cryptic statement: 


“They (the Russians, at this time) mf — 


capable of waging biological and chemiedl 

warfare on a large scale.” : 
Then came detailed testimony before the 

Armed Services Committee of the Senate, 


much of it deleteti by censors. In that @& | 


timony, Maj. Gen. William M. Creasy, chiel 
chemical officer of the Army, lifted the lif 
a bit further. p 


What appears is a different form of Wa 


fare, highly developed, but—to date—nd 
exploited fully. 

World opinion, the planners note, does not 
recoil at the burning to death of population 
during war, such as occurred when 
bombs were used against Tokyo and fam 
throwers against troops in World Wat 2 
Ordinary bombs and bullets, no matter ho 
destructive, create only a flicker of interes 
Atomic and hydrogen bombs are 
matter. 4 

Now disease weapons, poison gases, aif 
radioactive dusts are entering the 
Men whose business is to prepare f 
convinced that these weapons will 
decisively important. The weapons 


picture 
or war art 
become 
are ae 
scribed as peculiarly well adapted to aggi 
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sion and to sabotage. Systems of inspection 
that might be devised to detect them, under 
any disarmament plan, are pictured as high- 
ly difficult to create. Small laboratories, 
small factories—mere pinpoints in a vast 
industrial system—can supply these poten- 
tial weapons of the future. ‘ 
WHAT THE EXPERTS SAY 


But let the testimony and statements of 
the United States Army’s top experts tell 
the story. The testimony, given in secret 
session before the Armed Services Committee, 
is heavily sprinkled on almost every page 
with the bracketed comment: “Discussion off 
the recrod.” But much of the message comes 
through. 
HOW EFFECTIVE? 

General Creasy, in testimony released on 
May 9, said this: 3 

“More than any other form of warfare, 
piological warfare lends itself best to covert 
use by an enemy. By undercover methods, 
saboteurs could plant disease germs almost 
anywhere they chose—in water supplies, in 
food, in air-conditioning systems, and by 
almost any means you can think of which 
would bring the disease agent in contact 
with the intended victims, whether man, ani- 
mals, or plants.” 

Later, in the testimony of General Creasy, 
came these points: 

“The military effectiveness of chemical 
warfare has not been demonstrated since 
World War I. The military effectiveness in 
open war or any other form of war of biologi- 
cal warfare has never been demonstrated. 

“Actually, the improvement in chemicals 
since World War I is, moderately stated, a 
thousandfold in effectiveness, whether you 
are talking about lethality [deadliness] or 
talking about casualty production as distin- 
gulished from lethality.” 


WHAT TESTS SHOW 


Then came this observation: 

“We have no real question about the mili- 
tary effectiveness of chemical warfare. This 
can be pretty well calculated as a result of 
field tests and experiment. 

“However, when you get to biological war- 
fare, here clearly this is going to be extremely 
difficult to prove. There are strict protocols, 
with which I agree, incidentally, concerning 
the amount of experimentation you may do 
with a human being. Since the human being 
is your primary target, you must know. * * * 

“One assumes, in fact one knows, that our 
enemies have not held themselves to this 
type of restriction. So it may well be they 
have knowledge or proof that we do not 
have.” At this point, there was discussion 
off the record. 


THE DANGER NOW 


The immediate danger is emphasized by 
General Creasy in this way: 

“It should be no more difficult to deliver 
such devices than other weapons. The same 
delivery vehicles—aircraft, submarines, or 
guided missiles—could be used. If it is pos- 
sible for an enemy to drop an atomic bomb 
on a city, it should be equally possible to 
disseminate a cloud of biological agent over 
that city.” 

. EXAMPLE: NERVE GASES 


Just what are the new weapons involved? 

“adly new gases, he says, are one type. 

Newest of the systemic poisons are the 
nerve gases. They are colorless, odorless, 
and much more lethal than any other war 
gas yet perfected. They were discovered by 
the Germans during World War II, in the 
course of research designed to develop im- 
Proved insecticides. * * * 

“The nerve gases attack the body by de- 
stroying the normal relationship between 
co nerve ends and the muscles they con- 

l.* * * If proper quantities are used, 
and even small quantities, [they] produce 
death in from 5 to 15 miriutes.” Then, more 

ussion off the record. 
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THE RUSSIAN SUPPLY 


The Soviet Union is known to have great 
quantities of this gas. 


“In the final days of combat [in World, 


War IT], the Russians captured not only the 
Nazi plants for the production of the agent 
[nerve gas], but also many of the scientists 
who had worked on the project.” 


“PSYCHO” GASES 


Other, newer gases are involved, too. As 
General Creasy tells it: 

“There is another form of [chemical] 
agent we would be greatly interested in. I 
will call them psycho-chemical agents. They 
are the ones which will upset your behavior 
patterns. * * * [If subjected to only a small 
amount of this gas], you will be acting very 
irrationally and the other people who have 
been subjected will not know it, either. 
Everybody will be on the bandwagon.” 

ONE OBJECTIVE: BLINDNESS 


Temporary loss of vision is described as 
one of the effects sought from a gas weapon 
now. Testimony reveals this: 

“There are many things that we would 
like to work on that hold possible hope. 
For example, if we could come up with 
something that produces temporary blind- 
ness, this would be the ideal type of thing 
where no one would be maimed tomorrow. 
The best thing that we can offer at this 
time, and this is much better than anything 
else we are using, is to come in with a de- 
bilitating disease.” 


WHAT GERM WARFARE IS 


What about the germ-warfare weapons? 
You get these basic facts: 

“Biological warfare is actually the inten- 
tional use by man of living disease agents 
or their toxic products to cause disease or 
death to man, his animals, or his food 
crops. * * * 

“The user can foretell the results of his 
attack, since he can use disease agents 
which merely debilitate—such as rabbit 
fever or undulant fever—or cause death 
through such diseases as plague, typhus, 
cholera, or smallpox. And he knows that 
his attack will not destroy the buildings 
and machines that may be so important 
in his postwar economic planning.” Again, 
discussion off the record. 

CONTROLS ON GERMS 


In future war, the General explains, the 
use of disease germs can be tailored to exact 
military requirements: 

“For instance, it become possible to select 
micro-organisms which, in effective dosages, 
could result in: (1) a high fatality rate; 
(2) prolonged incapacitation with low fa- 
tality rates; (3) only temporary illness, or 
(4) reduction in food supplies with a re- 
sulting weakening of a population. Thus, 
there are controls on biological warfare and 
its effects which are not present in the non- 
toxicological munitions.” 


VACCINES MAY NOT HELP 


Even mass inoculations may not offer a 
defense against germ weapons. During his 
testimony, the General was asked: 

“Are there any BW (biological warfare) 
agents for use against humans or animals 
for which there is not a countermeasure or 
an inoculant?” : 

General Creasy answered: “Yes, sir. -We 
do know that in the case of any kind of vac- 
cine, you can override it with massive doses, 
and the doses that we use are massive 
doses. * * * Each disease is different. Some 
you cannot override the [current types of] 
vaccines and other you can. * * * For ex- 
ample, there are many people that have ex- 
treme doubt about the smallpox vaccine 
which has currently been used in this coun- 

for some time to stamp out smallpox, 
and the procedures are getting so lax that 
many people are afraid it [smallpox] will 
come back again.” 
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USING FALLOUT 


Atomic dust is the third type of weapon 
described in the testimormy. The new report 
says this: 

Radiological warfare is the attack on per- 
sonnel by means of radioactive agents. This 
may be the result of fallout caused by the 
burst of a nuclear weapon, or it may result 
from distribution of radioactive material by 
other means, such as by small bombs 
dropped from planes or missiles. With the 
latter system, there would be little or no 
attendant destruction of facilities. 

With this type of warfare, an enemy could 
cause short or long-term contamination and 
denial of large areas, depending on the 
means of contamination and the material 
employed. And a similar control could be 
exercised in regard to troops and population 
in those areas—whether to kill or merely 
incapacitate. 

PERILOUS DUST 


New dangers are hinted at, in the use of 
radioactive dust in war. 

On the defensive side of radiological war- 
fare, some of the problems are common .to 
defense against chemical and biological war- 
fare, [but] some are peculiar to this field. 
We certainly must be prepared to delineate 
the area which is dangerous and provide 
protection so fas as possible to people in the 
area or who must traverse it. Within limits, 
we [must] decontaminate facilities within 
the area. 

HOW C-B-R TACTICS WORK 


All three types of new weapons, General 
Creasy says, have unique advantages in mod- 
ern war. 

“These weapons,” he explains, “do the 
things they do without destroying buildings, 
churches, manufacturing sites, things which 
might be of postwar value. They [chemical, 
biological, and radiological weapons] can be 
tailored with limits in each case, of course, 
so as to cause irritation, debilitation, make 
people sick for short or long periods of 
time—or you can _ select * * * diseases 
which kill a great many people and, with 
some, 90 to 95 percent would die, other dis- 
eases around 40 percent, and even in debili- 
tating diseases, you probably will have 3 or 
4 percent of fatalities among all cases you 
have.” 

LESSON OF WORLD WAR I 


Use of gas in World War I showed how to 
get heavy casualties, few deaths. 

“During the 1 year that our troops were 
actually in combat (in World War I),” re- 
ports Brig. Gen. J. H. Rothschild, research 
chief of the Army Chemical Corps, “one- 
third of all the casualties in the American 
Expeditionary Force were caused by gas. 
However, only 2 percent of these casualties 
died, while 25 percent of those wounded by 
other means died. Thus, a gas victim had 
a 12 times better chance of recovering than 
did the man hit by rifle or machinegun 
fire, or high-explosive munitions.” 


WHAT ABOUT AFTEREFFECTS 


General Rothschild adds this- comment 
about aftereffects of chemical warfare in 
World War I— 

“There are probably many of you who 
have heard that, although gas victims came 
home unmaimed, they were highly suscept- 
ible to lung diseases. This is untrue. 
Studies made in the early 1920’s by the Army 
Surgeon General showed that, if anything, 
such men were even less susceptible to tu- 
berculosis, for instance, than were those 
who had not been hit with gases that at- 
tacked the respiratory system.” 

WHY HITLER SHUNNED GAS 

In World War II, General Creasy indicates, 
Hitler could have blocked the invasion of 
Europe with gas he had on hand, 

“The Germans then,” the General testifies, 
“had huge quantities of nerve gas stored 
and ready for use during the war.” But the 
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Allies let it be known that retaliation could 
be expected against Germany—even though 
the United States did not actually have the 


formula for nerve gas at that time—so that — 


Hitler did not use his chemical weapon. 
STORY OF AN ISLAND 


“United States with gas weapons, could 
have avoided taking many casualties in its 
island-hopping campaigns of that war,” 
General Rothschild states. He gives this 
example: 

“One such island was less than a square 
mile of sandy soil. It was inhabited by some 
4,000 Japanese imperial marines, who had 
built a fine airstrip which we could use. 
We needed that island as a steppingstone. 
Before our troops stormed ashore, approxi- 
mately 3,150 tons of high explosive—an 
average of 2.6 pounds per square yard— 
hit the island. Despite this tremendous 
bombardment by ships and planes, it took 
us 4 days and nearly 4,000 American casual- 
ties to take that island. And then we had 
to rebuild the airstrip. 

“Some other force might have utilized 
chemical agents to pave the way for land- 
ings. Taking all things into consideration 
* * * 900 tons of 100-pounds mustard bombs 
would have killed or incapacitated the en- 
tire enemy garrison in a matter of 2 or 3 
days. Under the prevailing atmospheric con- 
ditions at the time of the attack, the con- 
centration of gas would have dissipated to 
such an extent that troops could have gone 
ashore about 4 days later. There would have 
been little or no opposition to their land- 
ings—and the airstrip would have been usa- 
ble immediately.” 

DRAWBACKS OF GAS 


Limitations of gas warfare are pointed out 
by General Creasy: 
“The use of gas by an enemy would depend 


& great deal upon certain types of weather 
conditions. Thus, it cannot, and would not, 
be used indiscriminately. The swaths 50 
miles wide and hundreds of miles long that 
we read about, exist only in the imagination 
of the writers of sensationalism. Gas tar- 
gets would normally be measured in yards, 
a large number of yards to be sure, but sel- 
dom in miles.” 
ANNIHILATE ENEMY 


How about the danger of wiping out hu- 
manity with new germ weapons? 

“There is one point that I should like 
to emphasize,” General Rothschild Says. 
“Those who understand little or nothing 
about the nature and characteristics of bio- 
logical warfare often speak in horrified tones 
of mysterious new diseases being created to 
wipe out mankind. This is, of course, pure 
bunk. The likelihood of creating an entirely 
new agent of unique virulence or new disease- 
producing capacity is extremely remote. 
Even the remarkable genetic progress made 
in producing bacterial transformation in re- 
cent years does not warrant such beliefs at 
this time.” 

PLANS FOR DEFENSE 


About the defenses now being developed 
against new weapons, General Rothschild 
says this— 

“Recent developments include methods 
for instantly detecting the presence of nerve 
gases in the air. We also have developed 
the means for the rapid~ detection and 
identificatiom of disease germs. * * * We 
have developed material for use in masks 
and shelters to filter out air contaminated 
by chemical agents, germs, and radioactive 
dust from the air. A new mask for troops 
which filters out these agents has been de- 
veloped, and a mask using the same prin- 
ciple has been developed for the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, 

“There are many other developments, 
either completed or in progress, for the pro- 
tection of both military troops and the 
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civilian population. * * * There is a great 
deal more to be done.” 


THE SOVIET POSITION 


Is there evidence that Russia is preparing 
to use the new weapons? Yes, right from 
the Kremlin, General Creasy says. : 

“Russia has stated publicly by their Min- 
ister of Defense—this was some 2 or 3 years 
back—that future wars would differ in size, 
shape, and scope from previous wars. Then 
he lists what is going to be used: Guided 
missiles, atomic thermonuclear, chemical and 
biological weapons.” Discussion went off the 
record here. 

THE BIG WORRY 


What's causing defense officials to start 
worrying, General Creasy concludes, is this: 

“‘Why should a potential enemy consider 
chemical - biological - radiological warfare, 
when thermonuclear weapons can achieve 
such vast destructive power? 

“The answer is not complicated. 

“Military attacks are not necessarily un- 
dertaken to destroy, but to occupy territory 
for which the occupier foresees a use. 

“The use of nuclear weapons on an indis- 
criminate basis would undoubtedly destroy 
facilities which were the object of an en- 
emy’s aggression, or at least render them 
worthless for postwar use. To make his ag- 
gression worthwhile, these highly coveted 
productive facilities would have to be rea- 
sonably intact at the end of hostilities. 

“To achieve this result, the enemy could 
use C-B-R munitions which would attack 
only people. By causing death or merely 
debilitating illnesses among industrial work- 
ers, their productive capacity would be lost 
or severely limited. And, with this decrease 
in production, the free world’s armed forces 
would soon become seriously weakened 
through the lack of munitions, equipment, 
food, medical supplies. 

“In addition, it is-quite conceivable that 
an enemy would consider the need for cap- 
tive labor to man the factories that were 
captured intact. Nuclear munitions would 
kill or maim great numbers of people, ren- 
dering them of little use in the postwar 
economy.” 

FINALLY, A DEATH RAY? 


Worry about the new C-B-R weapons, 
thus, is to be added to the rest of the world’s 
worries. If this is not enough, a high de- 
fense official told Congress last week about 
the possibility of death rays. 

Roy W. Johnson, director of the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency, testified that such 
a death ray “presumably could be invented 
in the next 20 years.” He added: “Getting 
up 500 miles in the air with a death ray 
might be a perfect way to use it against an 
enemy. * * * There may be weapons that 
will be \used to far greater advantage in 
outer space than they would be on earth.” 





TVA and Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28,1958 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, on June 4, 
1958, TVA issued a news release in which 
it quoted its Board of Directors as 
branding “untrue” the charges that 
users of TVA power pay only “token” 
taxes. The release also contended that 
TVA’s tax payments “are large and they 
are increasing.” 

This statement by the TVA Board of 
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Directors points out that in fiscal yegr 
1958° TVA will pay to State and local 
governments $5,271,907 in lieu of taxes 
and this, together with the approxi. 
mately $8.5 million paid by distributors, 
brings total tax payments from Tya’s 
power operations to about $13,750,000. 

This combined payment of $133, mij. 
lion, said the TVA statement, is 11 per. 
cent greater than the amount paid in 
1957 and therefore the payments are 
large and they are increasing. In our 
Opinion these substantial payments make 
it clear that the charge that the users of 
TVA power pay only token taxes is un. 
true. 

As usual, what the TVA officials have 
omitted in the foregoing statements js 
to make a fair comparison between the 
TVA in lieu of tax payments and the 
taxes paid by private electric companies 

The fact, as the following figures 
show, is that TVA’s payments amount te 
only 20 percent of the amount private 
electric companies would pay in taxes on 
the same amount of business. 

Under an amendment to the TVA Act 
passed in 1940 the TVA is now paying § 
percent of its gross sales of electricity 
during the previous year as in lieu of 
tax payments to States and local gov- 
ernments. This 5 percent is computed 
on the basis of sales which do not in- 
clude sales by the TVA to Federal Goy- 
ernment agencies. Thus, out of sales 
totaling $234,871,000 in 1957, $128,300,- 
000 represented sales to Federal agen- 
cies. This means over 57 percent of all 
of TVA’s sales are excluded immediately 
in figuring the in lieu of tax payments 
to State and local governments. 

In 1957 TVA paid $4,744,401 in taxes 
on this basis, and its power distributors 
paid another $7,646,000, for a total of 
about $12,400,000. 

Compare the above now with these 
figures of private electric company pay- 
ments as brought out at the House Pub- 
lic Works Appropriations hearings Te 
cently. 

At the request of Representative 
Bunce, Republican of Idaho, TVA off- 
cials reported that 12 privately owned 
electric companies around the TVA paid 
local taxes totaling $56.1 million on 
gross revenues of $688 million in 1956. 
This payment amounted to 8.2 percent 
of gross revenues. Federal income taxes 
in the same year for these companies 
totaled $72.1 million; or 10.4 percent of 
their gross sales. ‘Thus, according # 
TVA officials, the companies paid a 
of 18.6 percent—exclusive of social se 
curity taxes—of their gross sales i 
Federal, State, and local taxes. 

In the same hearing, Representative 
Bunce asked the TVA to insert in the 
record the taxes paid by the Authority 
and its distributors. This was the pre- 
viously mentioned total of $12.4 mi- 
lion, or 6.3 percent of the gross revenues 
subject to taxation—volume I, 
327-328. 

Let us see what TVA and its distrib- 
utors would have had to pay in 
State, and local taxes—other than 5 
cial-security taxes—in 1957 if they had 
to pay 18.6 percent of their gross rev 
enues as the privately owned taxpayillé 
electric companies did. 
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The total tax—Federal, State, and 
jocal—would on this basis have 
amounted to more than $60.6 million. 
The actual payment of $12,400,000 is 
about 20 percent of the amount the pri- 
yately owned electric companies in the 
surrounding area would have had to pay 
on the same business. I ask you, does 
the TVA really pay substantial taxes or 
are they only token taxes? 

Furthermore, the fact that TVA and 
its distributors pay no Federal income 
taxes was clearly brought out in the 
same hearing by TVA Chairman Gen- 
eral Vogel.. Representative JENSEN, 
Republican of Iowa, questioned General 
Vogel as follows: 

Mr. JENSEN. How much is invested in rev- 
enue-producing facilities? How much has 
Congress appropriated in revenue-producing 
facilities up to date? 

Mr. VAN Mot. In TVA power facilities, 
Congress has appropriated 1934 through 
1958, $1,360 million. 

Mr. JENSEN. All of that is interest free, is 
it not? 

Mr, Voceu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. And also it is Federal tax 
free? 


Mr. VoceL. Yes, sir. (Vol. I, p. 262.) 





Support for Comprehensive Education 
Bill, H. R. 11960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 14, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a letter from Mrs. Paul Jones, 
chairman of the National Public Affairs 
Committee of the YWCA. Mrs. Jones 
commends the comprehensive education 
bill which I introduced on April 16, and 
the speech I made on the floor, March 10, 
calling for the greatest possible efforts 
to fulfill our massive educatiorial needs in 
this modern age. . 

Mrs. Jones points out the YWCA and 
other organizations of similar interests 
Sent a letter to the President in January 
of this year which is “in substantial 
agreement with the intent” of my educa- 
tion bill. Under unanimous consent I 
include both letters as follows: 

YOuNG WoOMEN’s CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., May 28, 1958. 
The Honorable Cora KNUTSON, 
House Office Building, : 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mrs. KNUTSON: We greatly ap- 
Preciate your sending us a copy of the speech 
which you delivered on the floor of the House 
on March 10 calling for a greater effort to 
improve and expand our educational system. 
As you noted, the Young Women’s Christian 
Association has for many years supported 
the principle of Federal aid to education as 
® Means of providing equal educational op- 
portunities to all persons. Because of this, 
the national board of the YWCA joined with 
‘ number of other organizations of similar 
oe in a letter to President Eisenhower 

: January in which we set forth the princi- 
Pies we hoped would underlie any legisla- 


. for all, 
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tion that he proposed in ths field. Copies 
of this letter were sent to appropriate de- 
partments and committees of Congress. We 
enclose a copy for your information. You 
will see it is in substantial agreement with 
the intent of your bill. 

The national board carries on a continuous 
program of education and action in support 
of the principle of Federal aid with, of course, 
adequate safeguards for local control (which 
we note that your bill provides). You may 
be interested to know that this is one of 
our emphases for the years 1958-61 and that 
this spring over 90 local associations and 
other YWCA groups have held or have indi- 
cated an intention to hold seminars or other 
meetings which emphasize the problems and 
needs of our school systems. 

We are particularly grateful, therefore, to 
have your speech which draws together sta- 
tistics and their interpretations in such a 
comprehensive manner. It is both informa- 
tive and stimulating and will be very useful 
to us as we continue our efforts in this field. 

Sincerely yours, 
MILprep F. H. JONES 
Mrs. Paul M. Jones, 
Chairman, National Public Affairs 
Committee, 
The PrEsIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: One of the greatest 
crises facing the American people today lies 
in the inadequacy of educational resources. 
Current international and military develop- 
ments have dramatized this inadequacy. Al- 
though an emergency program in education 
may be needed, it must be remembered that 
from 8 to 12 years will be required to train 
boys and girls, who are already in high 
school, to become scientists, engineers, 
mathematicians, doctors and teachers. 

If we are to preserve our national se- 
curity, we shall require the services of mil- 
lions of trained persons capable of making 
wise decisions in all areas of our national 
life. 

Public education is traditionally a na- 
tional as well as a local responsibility. The 
undersigned organizations vigorously sup- 
port Federal aid to the States for the im- 
provement of their schools and colleges. 
The development of the capacities and tal- 
ents of all our young people is necessary 
if the welfare and security of our Nation is 
to be maintained. Our role of leadership 
among nations depends upon our mastery of 
the humanities as well as of the sciences, 
on our ability to understand people, as well 
as our capacity to fathom the laws of elec- 
tronics and the mysteries of outer space. 

To assure that our public schools may 
develop into the majestic ideal that mem- 
bers of the White House Conference en- 
visaged for them 2 years ago, Congress must 
pass enabling legislation. We believe that 
any legislative measures designed to meet 
the educational needs of our time must be 
so broad that no imbalance in the overall 
educational system can result; must be bold 
and forward looking in concept; must con- 
form with our belief in the importance of 
the individual, and adhere to the democratic 
principle of equal educational opportunities 
An effective educational program 
must be based on the following criteria: 

1. Every child should be provided with 
the opportunity to attend elementary and 
secondary schools on a full day schedule, in 
classes of approved size, in a sufficient num- 
ber of school buildings adequately equipped. 

2. The natural abilities of all children 
should be discovered at an early age. The 
national interest would be served if grants- 
in-aid were made to the States to develop 
counseling and guidance services which 
would assist in identifying children's abili- 
ties. Such services should be under the con- 
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trol and direction of the State education 
agency. 

3. Public school curricula should be fash- 
ioned to challenge the highest abilities of 
each child, both the gifted and the average 
child. The Nation would be greatly en- 
riched by the expansion of programs of this 
kind. 

4. Educational opportunities should be 
provided not only for all children of school 
age, but for adults who are or are not high 
school graduates. A system of scholarships 
should be established for those persons with 
the capacity for additional education, but 
lacking the financial means. 

5. All teachers should meet the minimum 
standard qualifications established by the 
States’ education authorities. 

6. The economic status of teachers must 
be raised to the level of other professionally 
qualified persons with equal ability and 
training. 

7. During this critical period of teacher 
shortages, summer institutes should be pro- 
vided to raise the qualifications of the thou- 
sands of unqualified teachers now teaching 
in the public schools. 

8. Fellowships should be established to aid 
qualified persons to continue their graduate 
studies or to engage in basic research. 

9. Special facilities for advanced research 
by highly qualified persons should be fur- 
ther developed and, if necessary, additional 
schools be established to serve this need. 
Such research would benefit both the public 
and private interests of the Nation and 
should be financed jointly by the Federal 
Government, private resources and tuitions. 

10. State, local, and institutional control 
of education should be maintained. 

11. Federal funds for elementary and sec- 
ondary public education should be chan- 
neled from the United States Office of Edu- 
cation through the duly constituted State 
education authorities of the States and Ter- 
ritories. 

12. Federal funds to the States should be 
adequate to help the States raise their edu- 
cational standards to the level the national 
situation requires. 

The urgency of the program we advocate 
can best be illustrated by a few depressing 
facts that become even more significant in 
face of our present crisis: 

(a) Two and a quarter million children 
could not be adequately housed in the public 
schools last year. (Mr. Folsom’s testimony, 
1957.) 

(b) The public schools currently need 
135,000. more qualified teachers. (United 
States Office of Education.) 

(c) Of the 1,262,000 public-school teachers, 
89,388 are teaching with substandard creden- 
tials. (United States Office of Education.) 

(d) Seven and a half percent of the quali- 
fied teachers leave the teaching profession 
annually. (United States Office of Educa- 
tion.) 

(e) Only 70 percent, or about 75,000, of 
the 107,500 college students graduating in 
1957 who met qualifications for teaching 
entered the profession. (National Education 
Association, 1957.) 

(f) Nearly 40 percent of the students 
graduating in the upper 20 percent of their 
class do not enter college (150,000 a year). 
(Arthur F. Corey in testimony for the Joint 
Economic Committee hearings, November 
1957.) 

(g) During World War II, the rejection 
rate for selectees was 7 times as great for 
the 12 States spending the least amounts 
per student on education as it was for the 
12 States spending the highest amvuunts. 
(Joint Economic Committee hearing, Novem- 
ber 1957.) 

We know that you share our great concern 
for the welfare and security of this country 
which depends so largely upon the develop- 
ment of our human resources and we sin- 
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cerely hope you will support a program 
which will achieve the goals that we have 
set forth. 

Respectfully yours, 

Mrs. Anna Rose Hawkes, President, 
American Association of University 
Women, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Ed- 
ward D. Hollander, National Repre- 
sentative, Americans for Democratic 
Action, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Doro- 
thy Johnson, Legislative Chairman, 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Ada 
Stough, Executive Director, American 
Parents Committee, Washington, D. C.; 
Mr. John Holden, Washington Repre- 
sentative, Americans Veterans of World 
War II and Korea, Washington, D. C.; 
Mr. Jerry Voorhis, Executive Director, 
Cooperative League of the U. S. A., 
Washington, D. C.; Miss Cora Mowrey, 
Legislative Chairman, Delta Kappa 
Gamma, Charleston, W. Va.; Mr. James 
B. Carey, President, International 
Union of Electrical, Radio, and Ma- 
chine Workers, Washington, D. C.; Mr. 
Bernard Weitzer, Jewish War Veterans 
of the United States, Washington, 
D. C.; Miss Lilace Reid Barnes, Presi- 
dent, Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, New York, N. Y.; Mr. Robert E. 
Howe, Director, Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Caldwell, Washington Repre- 
sentative, National Association of 
Colored Women’s Clubs, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mr. Eli Cohen, Executive 
Director, National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, New York, N. Y.; Miss Elizabeth 
Magee, National Consumers League, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Moise E. Cahn, 
President, National Council of Jewish 
Women, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Ru- 
dolph Danstedt, National Council of 
Social Workers, Washington, D. C.; 
Mr. James G. Patton, President, Na- 
tional Farmers Union, Washington 
D. C.; Mr. Phillip Schiff, National 
Jewish Welfare Board, Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs. Richard L. Neuberger, Leg- 
islative Chairman, Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice, Washington, 
D. C. 





José (Pepe) Figueres of Costa Rica 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include a brief sketch of José 
(Pepe) Figueres, formerly President of 
Costa Rica, and the text of his statement 
before the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs today: 

Brier SKETCH OF JOSE FIGUERES 

José (Pepe) Figueres, President of Costa 
Rica from 1953 to 1958, is one of the fore- 
most democratic figures in Latin America. 
An engineer and farmer, he studied at Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, where he 
learned English and something of United 
States culture. 

Figueres is the first national leader in 
Latin America to come to grips with com- 
munism, In 1942 he attacked in a radio 
address the extreme rightwing government of 
Calderén Garcia for its collaboration with 
the Communists. For this he was exiled to 
Mexico. Two years later he returned to 
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find the Communist allies of Calderén in 
control of Congress, the police, and the rural 
troops. 

In 1948 the Communist-dominated Con- 
gress invalidated the presidential election of 


’ Otilio Ulate. Pepe Figueres met headon the 


conspiracy against the Costa Rican people. 

At the head of a small band Figueres out- 

maneuvered and outfought the Communists 

in 6 weeks of pitched battle. 

After his victory in the field Figueres 
headed an interim government to restore 
democratic processes to the country. He took 
a series of -unprecedented and courageous 
actions. The Communist Party was out- 
lawed. The Army was demobilized in order 
to avoid army revolts. Then he turned the 
presidential office over to Otilio Ulate, the 
duly elected President. 

Figueres himself was overwhelmingly elect- 
ed President in 1953 by a margin of nearly 
twice the votes received by his opponent. His 
internal program is symmed up in his own 
phrase: “Costa Rica should not be a social 
club.” 

In international policy, where many Latin 
American leaders find it expedient to gain 
popularity by whipping up nationalism by 
attacking the -United States, Figueres has 
been an outspoken and unequivocal friend 
of the United States. One of his first public 
declarations after taking office was: “There 
is one thing I want to make Clear: this is 
going to be a pro-United States government. 
That is definite.” 

Subsequently Figueres demonstrated his 
pro-United States faith. On a tour through 
Latin America, where the youth and incipi- 
ent labor movements look to him for leader- 
ship, he boldly supported the United States. 
In Uruguay before a student audience prone 
to be hostile to the United States, and again 
in Chile before a similar group, Pepe Fi- 
gueres explained the United States and its 
problems to his audiences. On two occa- 
sions in Bolivia some 2,000 miners who had 
been fed a hate-the-United States national- 
ist diet for years ended up cheering Figueres, 
who had calmly and with great understand- 
ing explained to them the United States 
position. Figueres’ fierce prodemocratic po- 
sition has made him a target of the Com- 
munists and the small group of vested inter- 
ests in Latin America. On several occasions 
attempts have been made by hired killers to 
assassinate him. 

This year, unable to succeed himself in 
accordance with Costa Rican law, Pepe Fi- 
gueres took every precaution to assure free 
elections. In an imaginative move, he called 
in a team of United Nations observers so 
that there could be no question of the hon- 
esty of the Costa Rican elections. On May 
8 he handed the reins of government to 
Mario Echandi, leader of the opposition 
party. 

STATEMENT OF SENOR JOSE FIGUERES, OF SAN 
JosE, CosTa RICA, AT THE INVITATION OF 
CONGRESSMAN ROBERT C. Byrd, OF THE 
House COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
PREPARED FOR PRESENTATION ON JUNE Q, 
1958 


I have been asked for an opinion. I ap- 
preciate it. It may be my duty to express 
my views. I know I may be wrong on some 
of the things I have to say, but there are a 
few specific mistakes that I would like to 
avoid. 

I do not wish to take part in the internal 
democratic controversies of the United 
States. 
in this country, if any, have been biparti- 
san, just as the errors in the hemisphere 
have been bilingual. - 

Further, I do not want to appear as blam- 
ing any department of the American Gov- 
ernment, or any part of the American Na- 
tion. You live under a regimé of public 
opinion, and everybody is theoretically re- 
sponsible for the foreign policies of this 


I have to assume that the errors 


country. Actually, responsibility is divideg 
among the executive branch of the Govern. 
ment, Congress, business, labor, and the 


.press. Ido not need to pointeout that this 


shared responsibility, added to the size ang 
the role of the United States, makes foreign 
relations exceptionally difficult. 

Finally, I would not like to feed the hun. 
ger of Yankee baiters throughout the world, 
which any man, no matter how unimpor. 
tant, can do, when he speaks before a com. 
mittee of the Congress of the United States, 

Considering all these risks of erring or of 
being misinterpreted, or quoted out of con. 
text, I believe that it would be better for 
me not to appear before you, Particularly 
since I have nothing very helpful or spec. 
tacular to report. But the mood of the 
Nation at this moment seems to demand 
clarification of certain things, and I cannot 
withhold my modest contribution, when 
asked. 

I regard the incidents of Peru and Ven- 
ezuela as a turning point, as a critical mo- 
ment in the history of inter-American re. 
lations. They can also be considered ag 
the explosions of time bombs, which were 
planted during a long stretch of time, 
Things have already improved, especially 
during the last 2 years, both in the official 
attitude of the United States and in the 
American Press. But the bombs are still 
there, and removing their fuses is not a 
quick process. 

As a citizen of our hemisphere, as a man 
who has devoted his public life to promoting 
inter-American understanding, as a student 
who knows and loves the United States, and 
has said so everywhere, no matter how hos- 
tile the environment, I lament that the 
people of Latin America, through a few 
Venezuelan zealots, have spit on a worthy 
person, who represents the greatest Nation 
of our time. But I must be frank, and even 
brutal, because I believe that the situation 
demands it: people cannot spit on a foreign 
policy, which is what they meant to do, 
And, after exhausting all other possible 
means of conviction, spitting was the only 
thing left for them to do. 

With all my respect for Vice President 
Nrxon, with all my admiration for his be 
havior which was, first, heroic, and then 
enlightened, I must say that. spitting is 6 
vulgar action which has no substitute in 
our language for expressing certain emo 
tions. 

To say these things hurts me more than 
it may hurt any American citizen, But 
words are inadequate, and only spitting is 
adequate, to convey the feelings of the 
Venezuelan people when, recently, while men 
and women and children were bleeding # 
death on the streets of Caracas to free thelr 
loved ones from the torture chambers of 
the tyrants and robbers and murderers who 
easily grant oil concessions, United State 
newspapers were reassuring Americans that 
there was no reason for anxiety because 


United States investments in Venezuela were _ 


safe. 

Noninterference, 
lutions, internal affairs, neither suffering 
nor reason can break through this barrie 
of expedient cliches. So people try spit 
ting. ; 

You, the civilized ones of the north, have 
been engaged in devastating war in foreign 
lands, three times in this century. Lat 
America has been on your side. We tom 
your word that you were fighting for m 
freedoms of all men. When American boys 
have been dying, your mourning has beet 
our mourning. 





1The lama, the beast of burden of 
frequently considered as the Andean sym” 
of Latin America, is reported to spit whet 
it has been loaded beyond endurance. 
cannot bite; it cannot kick, it spits. 
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Latin American revo. 


When our people die, yu 
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speak of investments, Then you wonder why 
it. 

we ight now, you are engaged in what is 
called a cold war. It would destroy our 
faith in mankind to even doubt your in- 
tentions. We believe you. You are not 
aggressors. You are trying to prevent an 
attack on yourselves, and on the Western 
World. You may be right or wrong. But we 
are with you. Is it too much to ask that, 
if you stood for liberty, in mind and in ac- 
tion, in Berlin, which is not Washington, you 
should also stand for liberty, in your moral 
judgments, in Caracas, which is right over 
the border? 

* If you talk human dignjty to Russia, why 
do you hesitate so much to talk human dig- 
nity to the Dominican Republic? You have 
some investments there. You get your baux- 
ite practically free. Your generals and your 
admirals and your high civilian officials and 
your businessmen are royally entertained 
there. Furs and automobiles, used to break 
the fragile virtue of Hollywood heroines, are 
paid for by the American taxpayers, as de- 
ductible expenses of United States firms who 
must bribe the royal family to operate in 
their preserves. But our women are raped, 
our men are castrated and our professors are 
kidnaped from the classrooms of Columbia 
University. This is what some of your law- 
makers call cooperation to fight communism. 

Spitting is a despicable practice, when it 
is physically performed. But what about 
moral spitting? When your Government in- 
vited Pedro Estrada, the Himmler of the 
Western Hemisphere, to be honored in Wash- 
ington, did you not spit on the fdces of all 
Latin American democrats? 

He deserved to be honored, we were told, 
because, as chief of police of a police state, 
he managed to maintain peace in Caracas, 
while a conference on human rights was held 
there over the screams of the tortured. You 
could easily keep peace in the whole world, 
if you turned it all into a huge cemetery. 
My government refused to participate in 
such a gruesome event. We provoked the ire 
of some United States Gevernment officials 
and the criticism of some well-meaning 
North American newspapers. This was 1954, 
4 years ago. The families of these dead are 
still spitting. 

Let me now turn to the field of economic 
relations with Latin America, or with the en- 
tire underdeveloped world for that matter. 
God and a few illustrious Americans know 
well that I admire the United States eco- 
nomic institutions, and that I make an effort 
to keep pace with the progress of top-level 
economic thinking in this country, which few 
people heed. ‘ 

But when it comes to international eco- 
homic policies, the United States gives the 
impression of being bent on repeating all the 
errors that have done internal harm in the 
past, not excluding, of course, those that 
brought about the great depression of 1929. 

Repeatedly, we, the Latin American stu- 
dents, and others, have pointed at the mis- 
takes, and have even ventured suggestions. 
All we get in reply is slogans, cliches, novel- 
ties like “the law of supply and demand,” 
ee “the free enterprise system,” 

i e 7 » 

money?" aren’t we given you enough 
Now, we do not want gifts, except in catas- 
: he areas. We are not spitting on peo- 
: can money. We have inherited all the de- 
ities the Spanish soul, but also some of its 
in es. We are proud, however poor. We 
ve dignity, in the Spanish sense of the 

word, which means self-respect. 
an we want is fair payment for the 
a on our people, and for the juices of 
ie when they supply a need of an- 
and b nn With that we would live, 
es} up our own capital, and develop. 
os ong as the weight of the advanced 
tease is allowed to tip the scale, per- 
ng the rich countries to buy cheap and 
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sell dear, we-shall continue to be poor, and 
you will not have a growing market for your 
exports. 

This injustice against us and this suicidal 
practice against the United States economy 
are being practiced in the name of the tired 
slogan “Free trade,” which, however, does not 
apply when our goods have to go through the 
American customhouses. 

When we try to stabilize the prices of our 
products at a fair level, that will permit us 
to live and to grow, and to buy your elec- 
tronic gadgets, we are labeled “pink,” or “so- 
cialistic,” or whatever may .be in vogue. 
“Free enterprise” has to mean feast or fam- 
ine for our people, and more famine than 
feast. 

However, when my tiny country, Costa 
Rica, buys in the United States, as it does 
every year, $5 million worth of wheat, be- 
cause we are not in the wheat latitude, we 
pay a price that has been stabilized for 
years, by means of an International Wheat 
Agreement, because it would not be fair for 
our people to eat cheap bread at the ex- 
pense of the American farmer. 

He, the United States farmer, producing 
the wheat we eat, might have to send his 
daughter to the university to\study advanced 
sociology, in a Chevrolet, some years, in- 
stead of a Cadillac, if the blind forces of 
supply and demand were allowed to flow, 
like uncontrolled floods. We wish he could 
send her in a Rolls Royce, to study psycho- 
kinetics, or cosmic rays. If this can be ac- 
complished by raising the price of wheat 
half a cent, we will just have to pay it. 

But it would be a real fairyland if all our 
farmers, who produce your coffee, and your 
cocoa, and your baler twine, and who are 
also in the bad habit of having children, 
could send those tots to grammar school 
with shoes on their feet, and maybe even 
with a little breakfast in their stomachs. 

This, however, the workings of a free 
economy do not permit. Children may be 
all right, but cliches are holy. If Latin 
Americans are no longer satisfied to work 
for 50 cents a day; and if the firms down 
there want to build up national capital, and 
eventually to diversify their economies; and 
if governments want to increase their reve- 
nues, and install age systems, Africa 
presents no such problems of sophistication. 
The new Republic of Ghana can compete 
with stubborn Brazil in cocoa prices. There 
is nothing as sacred as competition, when it 
favors your interests at the expense of 
others. 

I am preparing a book on inter-American 
economic relations, which will be part of 
a study that a group of friends are making, 
on the causes and possible cures of under- 
development.” 

Last week I finished a short survey of the 
economy of Yucatan, a Mexican state. It is 
a unique case study. Probably the best ex- 
ample you could find of a country dealing 
almost exclusively with the United States, 
and mainly in one product: sisal fibers and 
twines for United States agriculture. 

I found that businesses there are well run, 
and the quality of the finished products is 
excellent. However, I know of no other ex- 





2In September 1954 at the request of the - 


School of International Affairs, Columbia 
University, I wrote a short essay, Problems 
of Democracy in Latin America. It con- 
tains, in condensed form, some of the sub- 
jects that I intend to elaborate in my book. 
This article appeared in the Journal of In- 
ternational Affairs, early in 1955. By an 
irony of fate, the paper immediately follow- 
ing mine was “Anti-Americanism in Latin 
America,” by Professor Jestis Galindez, who 
was later kidnaped and murdered by the 
Government of the Dominican Republic. 
Several similar attempts on my life have been 
less successful. . 
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port product that is so unprotected against 
the blind forces of supply and demand. It 
fits the laziness of the cliche lovers perfectly. 
There seems to be tacit agreement between 
the Yucatan exporters and the United States 
importers, to cut each other’s throats to 
the last 10th of a cent, and to establish 
who will contribute most to the ruin of the 
Yucatan people. 

On a well-run farm that I took as my case 
study, the work is done by 45 men and 30 
mules. Since even misery has its own system 
of priorities, the mules are less underfed 
than the men. All men and all mules, to- 
gether in their brotherhood of stabilized 
famine, cost the employer $40 a day. Never- 
theless the owner is decapitalizing, in my 
opinion. (He just calls it “losing money.”) 
When his decorticator breaks down, and he 
orders spare parts from the United States, 


.2 American mechanics at $2.50 an hour here 


will earn as much money as the entire 75 
living beings on his farm. 

This is a free economy. Freedom to starve 
is important. We have to compete with 
the half slaves in Tanganika, and with forced 
labor in the Dominican Republic. Both 
are part of the free world. 

As a result, the Wisconsin farmer buys 
baler twine at 11 cents a pound ce. i. f. 
New Orleans, and probably saves about one 
thousandth of a cent on every 10 pounds of 
butter. And then his son cannot get a 
job in an automobile factory, because people 
in Yucatan cannot afford even shoes, let 
alone automobiles. And then you have a 
surplus of 750,000 cars in the United States, 
because the internal market is already sup- 
plied. And you forget that 170 million Latin 
Americans south of the border, if prices 
of their exports were adequate, could make 
Detroit run 36 hours a day. : 

The city of Merida, Yucatan, could use a 
sewage system, if it could collect taxes. 
Businessmen who should be able to pay those 
taxes forget their own faults in not present- 
ing a united front. Some of them assume a 
simplified view of the United States which 
is their sole buyer. The United States sends 
its traders down to squeeze the last quarter 
of a cent out of the Yucatan economy. They 
get fibre and twine at “the world market 
price,” another cliche which indicates starva- 
tion level. When the people of Yucatan 
complain of their plight, the United States 
recommends a diversification of the economy. 
This is an original idea. But the people of 
Yucatan have never been able to build up 
the capital it takes to diversify, because they 
work for the United States farmer (who does 
not know it) at slave labor wages. So, what 
will they do? Would that inexhaustible 
source ofall benedictions, the Export and 
Import Bank, grant a loan? Well, that is a 
technical question. It would depend on the 
collateral, the security, and a great many 
impressive things that fibre producers know 
nothing about. It would have to be self- 
liquidating, it should not create inflation, 
and so on and on. Private investments 
abroad are better. ‘“‘Why don’t you people let 
us do the job—let our corporations go down 
and do your business for you?” ~ 

A Yucatan said to me: “You go to the 
doctor because you want to have children, 
and you cannot make your wifé conceive. 
The doctor thinks it over, and finally suggests 
a simple solution: Why don’t you let me try?” 

Gentlemen, you may find that I am crit- 
icizing, dwelling on generalities, and offering 
no solutions. This is not the occasion for 
me to offer solutions. Partly, because I have 
already planted my cornfield. In my speeches 
and writings I have tried to suggest specific 
plans—I shall continue to give my modest 
contributions to a study of these problems. 
Partly because I know that you have right 
here in the United States my own teachers, 
economists, and other thinkers who know far 
more than I shall ever learn, about Latin 
America, about the feelings of other peoples, 
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about economic institutions, and about the 
great destiny of the United States, as a 
rejuvenator of western civilization. 

No less capable and honest are most of the 
men and women with whom I have had to 
deal in Foreign Service of the United States. 
What puzzles me, and other Democrats in 
Latin America, is something abstract—poli- 
cies. Those policies may be all right, and I 
may be all wrong. But I am sure that it was 
at those policies that the Venezuelan people 
meant to spit. 

I repeat that no branch of the United 
States Government and no sector of the 
country is solely responsible for these poli- 
cies or national attitudes. But policies have 
to be followed, like a party line, by all mem- 
bers of the foreign services. The slogans and 
cliches must be repeated. And many of those 
individuals are superior to the lines they 
faithfully follow. 

Maybe I could illustrate this with a parable 
written by our Peruvian poet, Santos Cho- 
cano. Jesus had a day of preaching at several 
little villages around the Sea of Galilee. At 
the end of the day He noticed the face of a 
man who had been present at most of His 
sermons. ‘Why dost thou look at me in that 
manner?’ He asked. And the man answered: 
“Because I understand not.” Jesus walked 
over to him, put His holy hand over the man’s 
head, and commanded: “Understand.” And 
the man understood. 

That night, pondering on the doings of the 
day, Jesus marveled at having performed one 
miracle that would never be repeated through 
the centuries: making those who understand 
not, understand. 

It may be that we have here the key to 
many discrepancies, between the caliber of 
certain individuals and the inadequacy of 
certain policies. The situation may be that 
those who should understand, cannot; and 
those who do understand, must not. 

Now, let not the enemies of the United 
States be too happy about anything I have 
said to this congressional committee. My 
judgments may be blurred, my expressions 
may be foggy, but my intentions are clear. 
This is strictly a discussion within the fam- 
ily. I mean the family of American Repub- 
lics. 

I suppose that loyal citizens in classical 
times may have said: “My city-state, right or 
wrong.” For centuries afterward, loyal cit- 
izens have been saying: “My country, right 
or wrong.” The era has now come when we 
must start thinking: “My civilization, right 
or wrong.” 





Foreign Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 10,1958 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an edi- 
torial from the Carroll County Inde- 
pendent, Center Ossipee, N. H., on Fri- 
day, June 6, 1958, entitled “Foreign 
Trade”: 

When we read the daily press we note let- 
ters to the editors and articles complaining 
about the competition given some sections 
of American industry by foreign competi- 
tion, or imports from overseas. 


Now it would be an ideal condition if we | 


could sell overseas everything we could pos- 
sibly manufacture and in turn import noth- 
ing, giving a permanent level of high em- 
ployment and wages to labor and a high 
return of profits to the investor. 
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But unfortunately things just do not work 
out that way in real life. 

If we do not buy, we cannot sell, for the 
seller will have no funds to pay for the 
purchase. 

It would indeed be splendid if we could 
sell Cuba automobiles, cash registers, re- 
frigerators, radios, televisions, motor scoot- 
ers, bicycles, and tools and in return buy 
neither sugar nor rum. But the Cubans 
just have to have American dollars if they 
are to pay us for our automobiles and other 
durable goods and have money to fly over 
to Miami to shop for wearing apparel. 

Of course, before the tension mounted 
over the Castro revolutionary activity, Cuba 
had a steady source of American dollar in- 
come from the tourist business, but this 
was not enough to pay for all the imports 
from the States. 

And so it goes. 

World trade and commerce is a most com- 
plex affair. Since World War II, it has be- 
come more than a matter of trade and ex- 
change, it has become an integral part of 
the cold war with Russia. 

To live, a nation must manufacture, sell 
and buy. If they cannot do business with 
us, they will do it somewhere else, and they 
are all too likely to’end up in the Russian 
sphere of influence. 

As manufacturing techniques and proc- 
esses change, as living standards rise, so do 
the problems of international trade and ex- 
change, all mixed with world politics. 

There is no quick or easy solution to the 
problem. At best it is a series of confer- 
ences, hearings, import allotments, treaties 
and agreements and compromises. 

Probably there never will be a permanent 
solution. But international trade, properly 
handled, is one of the most important weap- 
ons that we have in our fight against com- 
munism. Properly handled we will win the 
fight. Improperly handled, we are reason- 
ably sure to lose the world. 





Author of Book on President Wilson 
Continues in Footsteps of Father 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 29, 1958 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that the Members of Congress 
should be acquainted with the publica- 
tion of the book “The United States and 
East Central Europe, A Study in Wil- 
sonian Diplomacy and Propaganda” 
written by Prof. Victor S. Mamatey. 

Professor Mamatey’s father, the late 
Albert Mamatey, was a personal friend 
of that great Slovak patriot, Dr. Thomas 
G. Masaryk, first President of Czecho- 
slovakia. I believe this book to be most 
interesting and informative, and por- 
trays the great fight the people of 
Czechoslovakia have made for freedom. 
[From the Easton, (Pa.) Herald, of Friday, 

April 18, 1858] 
AUTHOR OF BOOK ON PRESIDENT WILSON 
CONTINUES IN FOOTSTEPS OF FATHER 
(By John C. Sciranka) 

Prof. Victor S. Mamatey, son of the 
late Albert Mamatey, well known American 
Slovak leader wrote a very interesting book, 
The United States and East Central Europe, 
A Study in Wilsonian Diplomacy and Propa- 
ganda, published by the Princeton Univer- 


-first president of Czechoslovakia. 
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sity Press, Princeton, N. J., 1957. The 
contains 431 pages of very interesting his. 
torical material. 

Professor Mamatey has all the qualifica. 

tions to write such a book. He was b 
up as @ boy in the Wilsonian atmosphere 
His late father, Albert Mamatey, was presi. 
dent of the National Slovak Society and the 
Slovak League of America, also the first 
American to hold a position of an ho; 
consul of the Republic of Czechoslovakia 
in Pittsburgh, where the writer was bor 
and raised and where he had an opport; 
to come in contact almost daily with the late 
Albert Mamatey, who lived in Braddock, Pa, 
and commuted daily to Pittsburgh to the 
Office of the National Slovak Society ang 
later to the Consulate of the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia. Albert Mamatey was an 
inspiring leader of American Slovaks for over 
a quarter century. He was a noted lecturer 
and a great orator, who often spoke. before 
large American and Slovak audiences, ag welj 
as before the American educators. The writer 
has a collection of some of Mr. Mamatey’s 
addresses before these important American 
bodies, including the university professors, 
especially during World War I, when he was 
a leading factor for the liberation of Czechs 
and Slovaks and the formation of the first 
Czechoslovak Republic. Mamatey was>a 
personal friend of Dr. Thomas G. 
He wel- 
comed and escorted Masaryk to Pittsburgh, 
where on May 30, 1918, the Pittsburgh Pact 
was signed by Masaryk. Mametey is one of 
the signers of this pact. , 

The writer, as a young fellow, carried an 
American flag in the parade on that famous 
May 30, 1918, in Pittsburgh, when Masaryk 
signed the pact. Knowing all these facts, I 
appreciate even more the book written by 
young Mamatey. Late Mamatey also wel- 
comed in America and escorted to Washing- 
ton, D. C., Gen. Milan R. Stefanik, cofounder 
of Czechoslovakia and a well known scientist. 

The author of the book, young Dr. 
Mamatey, is professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, Tallahassee, Fia. 

Professor Mamatey studied in Bratislavia 
and also at the famous Sorbonne University 
in Paris, where he received his doctorate. He 
took postgraduate courses at the University 
of Chicago and Harvard University. He vis 
ited various Slavonic countries and as 4 lin- 
guist, he was able to obtain information m 
various subjects directly from the people in 
their native tongues. 

Professor Mamatey’s book is a rich source 
of information about various European coun 
tries as compared to our American democracy 
in a true Wilsonian spirit and tradition. 


Prof. S. Harrison Thompson, editor of the . 


Journal of Central European Affairs, compli 
ments Professor Mamatey on his literaly 
achievements. And Professor Thompson is 


very good judge and a critic for he, too, 8 — 


an author of several books on Czechoslovakia. 


In the opinion of various reviewers and 
critics, Professor Mamatey’s book will b 


very valuable for the students of central and ~ 


eastern European countries, who do not 
an opportunity to hear about the history 
and the conditions of these countries for 
the reason that only a few American 


versities and colleges give lectures on thit” 
This book will help © 


important subject. 
fill the gap. The book will also be a gre#t 
help in combating Communist propaganda 
often camouflaged in the so-called pal 
Slavistic or Russophilistic cloak. Havilé 
qualifications as a historian and 4 
Professor Mamatey performed a great 


for democracies as expounded by the famous — 


President Woodrow Wilson, whom the 
Mamatey met on several occasions in 


White House and with whom he had come 


spondence in several years. The father a 
Prof. Victor S. Mamatey, author of the boot 
herein described, was also a prolific wilt 
He wrote both in Slovakian and English 
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although his pen was more prolific in his 
native Slovakian. The late Mamatey was 
also a linguist and spoke beside his native 
Slovakian, English, German, and Hungarian. 
He started his activities in America first as 
a technician working for a while with the 


famous Thomas A. Edison. Later he became- 


instructor at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, in Pittsburgh, Pa. While there he 
compiled several booklets: The School of 
Learning English, in which-he was instruct- 
ing the Slovakian immigrants how to learn 
the English language. Although teaching 
at Carnegie Tech, he was active in Slovak 
fraternalistic life of America, especially the 
National Slovak Society of which he was a 
supreme president for over a quarter century. 

During Mamatey’s presidency great scien- 
tists like Mr. Michael I. Pupin, famous elec- 
trical engineer, and professor at Columbia 
University; also Dr. John D. Prince, well- 
known American diplomat, and professor at 
Columbia University were his personal 
friends. They were made honorary members 
of the National Slovak Society and the 
Slovak League of America. Mamatey was 
also a personal friend of the famous Dr. 
Nikola Tesla, former Edison’s associate. Tesla 
inflienced by Mamatey wrote several scien- 
tific articles for the. Narodne Noviny (Na- 
tional News), official organ of the National 
Slovak Society. Mamatey’s close friend was 
also the late Hon. Joseph Buffington, United 
States Federal judge, who became a great 
Slovakophile and an ardent supporter of the, 
Slovak liberation cause. Judge Buffington 
was a frequent speaker at numerous Slovak 
gatherings on the same platform with 
Mamatey. On these occasions more than 
once the writer held Mamatey’s or Judge 
Buffington’s hat or overcoat and rted 
them to or from the hall. 

Mamatey was also a close collaborator with 
the late Congressman Adolph J. Sabath an 
American Czech from Chicago, Ill., who 
achieved one of the longest records in the 
history of our American Congress as a repre- 
sentative from his Chicago district, inhab- 
itated in great numbers by the Czechs and 
Slovaks. Mamatey was a frequent guest of 
Congressman Sabath in Washington, D. C., 
where on May 5, 1917, Congressman Sabath 
introduced a resolution for the creation of an 
independent state of Czechs and Slovaks, 
now known as Czechoslovakia. The late Al- 
bert Mamatey dedicated his life for the 
liberation of the Slovaks and the establish- 
ment of the Czechoslovakian Republic. It is 
gratifying that his son, Prof. Victor Ma- 
matey is following in the.footsteps of his 
famous father. And. Professor Mamatey, 
having greater education and broader ex- 
perience, can do much more in this direction. 
We welcome his book and hope that Ameri- 
cans, especially those of Slovak and Slavonic 
groups will read it and enrich their knowl- 
edge for the spread of true Wilsonian democ- 
Tacy, to which the book is dedicated. 





Paul Karpiscak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
D, I include the following editorial 
Which appeared in the Narodne Noviny— 
N News—the official organ of the 
National Slovak Society, oldest Slovak 


‘organization in America, . 
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Paul Karpiscak is a product of the 
New York public schools. In this day 
of great juvenile delinquency, he is an 
example to the youth of America, an 
example of what a son of immigrant 
parents can accomplish. 

The 19th Congressional District of 
New York is the original settlement of 
the Slovak people in New York City. It 
is in this district that the oldest Slovak 
newspaper in America, the Daily Slovak 
American, was published for over a half 
century. The editor of this paper, Mr. 
John C. Sciranka wrote the following 
article on Mr. Karpiscak and I am happy 
to join with him and my many con- 
stituents of Slovak derivation in saluting 
Paul Karpiscak on his part in the firing 
of the Navy Vanguard I: 

AMERICAN SLOVAK FrrReD Navy VANGUARD I 
RocKET INTO ORBIT 


Yes, it all happened on St. Patrick’s Day 
in 1958 when the Irish celebrated their 
patron’s day that the United States Navy put 
satellite Vanguard I in orbit. United States 
scientists of Project Vanguard fired a 6.4- 
inch satellite sphere into the orbit at Cape 
Canaveral, Fla. The firing ended-months of 
frustration on the project conducted by the 
United States Navy. 

We feel very happy and proud that the 
rocket was fired by an American of Slovak 
descent, 25-year-old Paul Karpiscak of New 
York City. Karpiscak lived proudly to his 
Slovakian heritage. His parents and ances- 
tors came from the historical Slovak city 
of Vrbove, Nitra County, in Czechoslovakia. 
The town of Vrbove is the birthplace of the 
famous Count Mauricius de Benovsky, per- 
sonal friend of our famous Benjamin Frank- 
lin who met him in Paris and gave him 
letters of introduction to American business- 
men. Benovsky left Slovakia after a disa- 
greement with his father, a nobleman of 
Vrbove and went to Poland, where he aided 
Polish patriots in their fight for freedom. 
Benovsky came to America during the Rev- 
olutionary War and aided the famous Polish 
generals, Pulaski and Kosciuszko. He later 
returned to Baltimore, Md., on the Intrepid 
in 1785 with letters from Benjamin Frank- 
lin. Benovsky later became the King of 
Madagascar, where he perished during an 
uprising. 

Paul Karpiscak, propulsion engineer who 
was entrusted to fire the satellite rocket on 
the historical March 17, 1958, comes from the 
sturdy and proud Slovakians of Vrbove. His 
parents are proud members of the Vrbovcan- 
sky Spolok, which has its headquarters at 
John Mitacek’s restaurant, 113 Cedar 
Street, in downtown New York City (the 
Wall Street area), where Paul grew up. The 
society also meets at the downtown New 
York University on Trinity Place. Paul as a 
boy was brought up in the historical sur- 
roundings of the famous Trinity Church 
on Wall Street and Broadway, where you 
find the graves of famous Americans. Near- 
by is the famous St. Paul’s Chapel, where 
Gen. George Washington, Father of Our 
Country, worshipped. Paul visited the chapel 
on many occasions with other boys of the 
Wall Street neighborhood. He was a dream- 
er. His parents instilled in him loye for 
science and placed before him on a pedes- 
tal the great Slovak scientist, Gen. M. R. 
Stefanik, also born in Nitra County, Slo- 
vakia, who with Dr. Thomas G. Masaryk 
and Dr. Eduard Bene’, were cofounders of 
the first Republic of Czechoslovakia. Gen- 
eral Stefanik was a great thinker. He was 
also a son of Lutheran parents, who in- 
stilled in him love of God and his fellow men. 

Paul Karpiscak as a boy learned the life of 
General Stefanik from his parents, also from 
John Mitacek, leader of the Downtown 
Slovaks and from reading the American-Slo- 
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vak newspapers. He too, dreamed just like 
Stefanik. But he learned from his early Doy- 
hood that in order to accomplish great 
things in life, you must study and sacrifice. 
So before Paul Karpiscak, a New Yorker, 
flicked the switch on that historical March 
17, 1958 at Cape Canaveral, Fla., of the sat- 
ellite rocket Vanguard I, the 25-year-old 
propulsion engineer studied hard. He at- 
tended Brooklyn Technical High School. 
Then for a year attended Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute. From there he switched 
to Purdue University, where he studied 
optics, atomic and nuclear physics, X-ray 
technology, electromagnetic theory, electrical 
engineering, physical geology, mechanics and 
chemistry. In 1954 he received a bachelor 
of science degree in physics. 

After graduation, narrates the special story 
in the New York Times, Paul went to work 
for Pratt & Whitney, Inc. manufacturers of 
aircraft engines. In 1955 he joined the Mar- 
tin Co., in Baltimore, Md., and in March 
1956 he was promoted to engineer. 

This promotion was given, as the spokes- 
man for the Martin Co., stated, as a result 
of his having given “considerable aid’ in 
the design and analysis of the first stage 
Vanguard fuel tank and in solving the prob- 
lem of liquid oxygen “boil-off” during flight. 
Later, the narrative continues, he was pro- 
moted to permanent propulsion representa- 
tive, with the job of coordinating the fuel- 
ing operation and supervising the servicing 
personnel. 

The most exciting piece of the story is 
that our American Slovak, Paul Karpiscak, 
was picked to fire the American satellite be- 
cause of his demonstrated coolness. This 
was stated by the Martin Co., the chief con- 
tractor for the three-stage Vanguard missile 
that launched the satellite. 

Paul Karpiscak -is a blond with blue eyes, 
who is 5 feet 9 inches tall and weighs 155 
pounds. He resides in Orlando, Fla., near 
the well-known Slavia colony, founded half 
a century ago by the late John Pankuch, 
Sr., and his associates, and where the late 
Andrew Duda, Sr., and his sons built the 
“vegetable empire,” which I described re- 
cently. Also near Orlando is the Slovak 
Garden, at Maitland, Fla., where the na- 
tional home is being built for the retired 
American Slovaks. Paul married Miss Anna 
Plesa, also an American of Slovak extraction. 
When he fired the satellite successfully the 
reports stated that they were expecting a 
baby soon. Let’s hope it’s a boy, Paul, Jr. 

The successful firing of the satellite lifted 
from the shoulders of its launching crew 
the accumulated strain of more than 3 
months of frustration. 

The Vanguard, crew had 135 highly trained 
men. Of these, 110 were employees of the 
Martin Co., of Baltimore, Md., prime con- 
tractor of the three-stage rocket. The others 
were with the Naval Research Laboratory, 
the_Government agency entrusted with the 
carrying of Project Vanguard as described 
in detail by Milton Bracker in the New 
York Times, and other topnotch newspaper- 
men. These men were entrusted with this 
project as first detailed at the White House 
on July 29, 1955. 

When we consider the fact that from the 
135 men, Paul Karpiscak, our American Slo- 
vak, was selected for the reason that he 
had a steady hand and is noted for his 
coolness, we are even more proud of him. 

This is, however, an inherent trait in Paul, 
who comes from a family of sturdy Slovakian 
peasants from the historical county of Nitra, 
where the Christianity was established by 
Apostles Saints Cyril and Methodius in 863 
A. D. Nitra is known as the. birthplace of 
famous Sgt. Matej Kocak, United States Ma- 
rine, World War I hero, who was born in the 
town of Gbely (Slovakian Tulsa, Okla. on 
account of its oil wells). Kocak died on the 
battlefields of France and was awarded post- 
humously two Congressional Medals of 
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Honor, both by the Army and Navy, for his 
heroism. 

Another Nitra County American is Col. 
J. Slezak, whom President Eisenhower ap- 
pointed first as Assistant Secretary of Army 
and later as Under Secretry of Army Col. 
John Slezak was born in Stara Tura, lives at 
Sycamore, Ill., and as a private during World 
War I, was interpreter for General Stefanik, 
whom we mentioned at the beginning of this 
article. 

There are many other Nitrans and Vrbovans 
who have made good in scientific, diplomatic, 
business, and other fields. 

Paul Karpiscak is following in their foot- 
steps. 

We salute and felicitate him on this his 
achievement which he so successfully per- 
formed. 

The writer was inspired to write this after 
he witnessed a display in the window of the 
historical New York Times Building on Broad- 
way and Times Square in New York City, un- 
der the name of Drama at Cape Canaveral. 
Indeed, we are very happy and proud that 
Paul Karpiscak, an American Slovak lad of 
downtown New York played such a successful 
role in it. May his steady hand and cool- 
ness, aS well as his many accomplishments 
be an inspiration to the youth of America 
which is challenged by the youth of Soviet 


Russia. Paul Karpiscak has answered that 
challenge gallantly in the proverbial Slovak 
tradition, according to the great Jan Kollar, 
archpriest of pan-Slavism, also a Slovak Lu- 
theran pastor, who has predicted great things 
for the Slav people and who has stated that 
when you call upon a Slav a man answers. 
Paul Karpiscak is the man a true American, 
proud of his rich Slovakian ancestry, who is 
an inspiration to our youth and the future 
generations. 


J.C. SCIRANKA. 





Partisan Political Pressures on a Federal 
Agency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 3, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the following editorial from the 
Decatur Herald in the Recorp. The 
editorial is as follows: 

ParRTISAN POLITICAL PRESSURES ON A FEDERAL 
AGENCY 

Testimony last week before the House 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight indi- 
cated that a member of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission had changed his 
vote on the award of a license for a Spring- 
field television station after he learned the 
group he had originally favored was a bunch 
of New Dealers. 

But in many newspapers that information 
was printed under a headline reporting that 
Orville Hodge, former State auditor now 
serving a prison term for embezzlement but 
an influential Illinois Republican politician 
unsuspect in the spring of 1956, had ap- 
proached various Congressmen and Wash- 
ington contacts in behalf of one of the par- 
ties to the controversy over the award of 
the Springfield TV station license. 

There has been no intimation of bribery 
or the corrupt use of money in the Spring- 
field case. Earlier testimony before the sub- 
committee in regard to the award of a tele- 
vision license to a station in Miami, Fia., 
told of expensive gifts, lavish expense ac- 
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counts, loans made to a FCC member, since 
resigned, and handsome fees to lawyers re- 
puted to have influence in Washington. 

The approach to the FCC in the Spring- 
field case seems to have been purely politi- 
cal, but that does not excuse the terrific 
partisan political pressures exerted upon 
members of an independent Federal regula- 
tory agency. ‘ 

Congressmen involved in the case will in- 
sist that if they made contact with an 
agency member, it was in routine line of 
duty as the representative in Washington 
of a constituent back home. That might 
be very well if representations were made in 
open hearings or in documents or corre- 
spondence filed as part of the official 
records. 

The FCC is an independent agency that, 
by law, grants radio and TV licenses on the 
basis of public interest, convenience or nec- 
essity. That grave responsibility should be 
exercised beyond the influence of party 
politics. 

Secret conferences, verbal agreements, 
contacts through go-betweens, and all 
manner Of partisan political pressures on an 
independent regulatory agency are the 
legitimate concern of the congressional in- 
vestigators, for such practices are dangerous 
to the public interest as outright bribes of 
money. 





A Letter From Walter Reuther 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 17, 1958, I addressed a letter 
to Mr. Walter Reuther, president of the 
United Auto Workers, suggesting that 
the terms of the contracts then in force 
with the automobile manufacturers be 
extended for a l-year period. On May 
21, I received Mr. Reuther’s reply and, 
since I had made public my communica- 
tion to him through the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, February 18, page 2002, I am 
glad to insert his answer also in the 
RECORD: 

INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED 
AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF 
AMERICA—UAW, 
May 19, 1958. 
The Honorable CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN CHAMBERLAIN: I am 
sorry that the pressure of many responsi- 
bilities has. prevented me from replying 
sooner to your letter of February 17. 

I completely share your concern about eco- 
nomic conditions throughout the United 
States, in Michigan, and in such automobile- 
manufacturing centers as Detroit, Flint, and 
Lansing. These conditions today, in fact, are 
much more grave than they were when you 
wrote me. Unemployment remains at an 
ominously high level and the seasonally 
adjusted unemployment rate continues to 
rise alarmingly. 

One of the most serious factors in our pres- 
ent economic condition is the backlog of 
approximately 800,000 unsold new 1958 cars. 
This huge inventory not only prevents the 
auto industry from working at more than a 
fraction of its potential capacity today, but 
threatens further trouble for the future. A 
substantial carryover of unsold 1958 cars 
into the 1959 model year will seriously lessen 
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the possibility of a return to norma! rates 
of production next fall. On the other hand 
lengthy plant shutdowns this summer in 
an attempt to reduce the inventory would 
mean an accentuated recession for the entire 
economy. Not only would more hundreds 
of thousands of auto workers be put out of 
work, but the layoffs would spread to such 
other vital industries as steel, glass, rubber 
electrical equipment, textiles, etc. : 

In our opinion, a satisfactory solution to 
the problem of this huge inventory of unsold 
cars would constitute one of the biggest 
single steps we could make toward a restora. 
tion of economic health in the auto industry 
and in the whole economy. 

With that end in view, we recently pro- 
posed to General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler 
a joint course of action designed to meet the 
situation. 

Our proposal, in the exact language in 
which it was put to General Motors Corp. 
(and the same language was used in the pro- 
posals to Ford and Chrysler except for the 
change in name of the company), was as 
follows: 

1. The UAW leadership would recommend 
to the membership of our union an extension 
of our present collective bargaining agree- 
ment into September 1958. This would mean 
foregoing the improvement factor wage in- 
crease that would be payable as of May 29, 
1958, if a new contract were negotiated with- 
out an extension of the present contract. 
The extension agreement must provide addi- 
tional sub protection on a temporary basis 
for certain of General Motors’ unemployed 
workers during this emergency period. This 
additional protection would be paid for out 
of existing sub trust fund reserves and with- 
out adding to current contributions to the 
sub fund. 

2. General Motors, as its contribution to 
clearing the market of the present glut of 
unsold cars and stimulating national eco- 
nomic recovery, would put into effect a sig- 
nificant and meaningful price reduction on 
1958 models. 

3. General Motors and the UAW would 
jointly petition the Federal Government to 
take two steps that would have a major effect 
in reviving the market for cars and putting 
the brakes on spiralling recession. We would 
work together for (a) a retroactive morato- 
rium on the full amount of the 10 percent 
passenger-car excise tax effective for the re- 
mainder of the 1958 model run, and (b) 
Federal legislation to extend the duration of 
unemployment compensation benefits. 

The excise-tax moratorium alone would 
mean a cut of about $190 in the price of a 
typical car. This plus a significant cut in 
the manufacturer’s price would make the 
1958 model a genuine bargain. 

What we propose, in effect, is joint action 
by management, labor, and Governmeat to 
make possible what any reasonable business- 
man would consider in the same situation—é 
gigantic clearance sale to get rid of unsold 
stock and clear the decks for a new selling 
year. 

The proposed extension of the duration of 
SUB benefits would not add 1 cent to the 
currént costs of the companies, for there are 
ample funds now in the SUB trust fund to 
provide the added benefits, and our proposal 
specifically rules out any increase in com- 
pany contributions. Our proposal would 
mean a significant saving in wage costs to the 
companies, for it would mean a deferment 
for over 3 months of the improvement factor 
wage increase which, even under the mini- 
mum proposal of the companies, would 
effect immediately following the ratification 
of a new agreement. 

I think this proposal—which has been re 
jected by the companies—is in the spirit 
of your suggestion for a continuation of pres~ 
ent contracts. It nts the maximum 
extent, however; to which the officers of the 


union and the members of the negotiating — 
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committees could in good conscience rec- 
ommend to our members that they defer 
what we believe to be just and proper de- 
ds. 
ml -year extension of the present contract, 
such as you suggest, would mean 4 1-year 
extension of many injustices stemming from 
the inadequacies of that contract. For ex- 
ample, it would mean the continued freezing 
of large sums in tae SUB trust funds, which 
have been contributed for the benefit of em- 
ployees, which can legally be used for no 
other purpose, but which today lie idle and 
unspent while unemployed auto workers and 
their families suffer because of unduly re- 
strictive provisions in the SUB agreements. 

Since June 1955 General Motors alone has 
contributed almost $98 million to the SUB 
trust fund established under its agreement 
with our union. As of March 1958, despite 
heavy unemployment and serious need, only 
$7 million had been paid out in benefits, and 
more than 60 percent of the benefit cost had 
actually been met by interest on and appre- 
ciation of the assets of the trust fund. The 
fund is obviously capable of supporting a 
substantially longer duration and higher 
level of benefits. We could not in good con- 
science suggest that the present SUB_agree- 
ment be continued unchanged for another 
year when tens of thousands of our GM mem- 
bers, many of them in Flint and Lansing, 
need now the improved benefits it can so 
clearly provide with no increase whatever 
in the rate of company contributions. 

Our members who have retired on pension 
are suffering an injustice because they are 
unprotected against the effects of rising 
prices for which neither they nor we are 
responsible. We do not feel that the pen- 
sion levels as we negotiated them are as high 
as they should be, but at least equally 
serious is the fact that the buying power 
of those pensions has been cut by 8 percent 
as @ result of price increases since our 1955 
negotiations. Today we see those prices be- 
ing forced still higher, in spite of the reces- 
sion, because in so many cases price levels 
are administered by corporations big enough 
and powerful enough to insulate themselves 
from the market effects of the recession. 
Among the most powerful are the corpora- 
tions with which we are now negotiating. 
We could not in good conscience suggest 
the continuation for another year of pro- 
visions which leave our retired members 
unprotected against the rigged inflation. 

There are many other provisions in our 
present agreements which work inequities 
and injustices upon some or all of our mem- 
bers in the auto industry, the correction of 
which cannot and should not be postponed 
for a year. 

For example, all. of the Big Three auto 
corporations are permanently closing plants 
or operations at certain locations, leaving 
stranded workers with many years of service 
whose advanced age makes it well nigh im- 
Possible for them, particularly in a depressed 
labor market, to find other employment. 
Present agreements provide no severance pay 
for these workers, no financial aid for them 
to move to other locations where their com- 
panies may have jobs for them, and, in fact, 
no assurance of employment at other loca- 
tions if they should undertake the losses 
involved—for example, sale of their homes 
at ‘sacrifice prices—if they should move at 
their own expense. We cannot in good con- 
science foreclose for a year all possibility of 
obtaining some degree of protéction for 
workers caught in this type of situation. 

f Moreover, we cannot defer for a year ef- 
orts to contribute through collective bar- 
gaining Me conteenioi of the economic im- 
at brought on the present 

Tecession, According to- data compiled by 
_ McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., utilization 
t our industrial capacity has been failing 
165 re, hae 2. years. As of the end of 
» We had in operation 92 percent of our 
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capacity; a year later, only 86 percent; and, 
as of the end of 1957, only 78 percent. By 
now we are probably using less than 70 
percent of our industrial capacity. 

These figures are among many clear and 
indisputable signs that the basic cause of 
the current recession is a failure of con- 
sumer purchasing power, of which wages 
and. salaries make up the largest part, to 
keep pace with our growing productive power. 

We are prepared, as our contribution ‘to 
the success of a clearance sale, designed to 
pave the way for the opening of the new 
model year, to defer for 3 months the im- 
provement factor wage increases that have 
already been offered. But we who have lead- 
ership responsibilities in the UAW and re- 
lated responsibilities to the whole community 
would be derelict in our duty if we post- 
poned for a full year all efforts to make 
such contribution as we can through collec- 
tive bargaining to the increased consumer 
purchasing power so obviously and so ur- 
gently needed if our economy is to be re- 
stored to health. This, also, we cannot in 
good conscience recommend. 

The auto corporations charge that a wage 
increase in excess of the present improve- 
ment factor would be inflationary. Our 
arbitration proposal of this past weekend in 
effect offered them an opportunity to prove 
that charge to impartial panels of experts. 
The refusal of the auto corporations to ac- 
cept that opportunity testifies more elo- 
quently than anything I can say to the un- 
founded mature of their propaganda charges. 

You suggest in your letter that fear of a 
strike in the auto industry is a basic factor 
in the present recession. I think this is a 
considerable exaggeration. It is not lack of 
confidence but lack of hard cash in con- 
sumers’ pockets that is the source of our 
economic problems. But, in any case, the 


‘events of the past few weeks have made it 


quite clear that it is the corporations, not 
the workers or the leaders of the UAW, who 
are strike happy. I have said that we will 
not be maneuvered into a strike simply to 
suit the convenience of the corporations. 
One of the reasons we made our clearance 
sale proposal was to make possible a return 
to normal marketing and production con- 
ditions, because we believe that under such 
conditions it would be much less difficult to 
work out at the bargaining table a mutually 
acceptable agreement. 

I want to thank you for your interest in 
the problems of our members, and to assure 
you that in our negotiations this year, as 
in the past, we shall do our best to reach 
agreement on terms which are socially re- 
sponsible and economically justifiable. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER P. REUTHER, 
President, International Union, UAW. 





National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
Urges Enactment of Food Stamp Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
4 years since I have been urging enact- 
ment of my food-stamp bill to distribute 
surplus agricultural commodities to 
meedy persons, I have always been 
amazed at the way eur surpl are 
frequently referred to as nsome 
and unfortunate. Of course, instead of 
being distressed about the existence of 
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these surpluses, we should make sure 
they aré used intelligently to help feed 
the hungry. They represent a God- 
given abundance which is a blessing, if 
we only knew how to use them properly. 

In this connection, I was struck by the 
testimony delivered recently to the Con- 
sumer Study Subcommittee fo the House 
Agriculture Committee, during hearings 
on various food-stamp bills now pending, 
by the Reverend James L. Vizzard, S. J., 
vice president of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference. 

Father Vizzard said: 

Our conscience as a nation should be a 
deeply concerned and troubled conscience. 
We have the food. There are the hungry. 
The National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
believes that the demands of justice and 
charity are clearly and urgently here. On 
very few issues do the dictates of our con- 
science and of our self-interest coincide as 
strongly as hert. Frankly, when we hear 
that our accumulated food stocks are called 
@ cross and a plague, we have a feeling that 
someone must be mad. God has provided 
the resources; human ingenuity and sweat 
have been applied.to them, and we have 
produced an abundance. We have the op- 
portunity of using this abundance to fulfill 
the deepest requirements of justice and 
charity. 


In his testimony, Father Vizzard paid 
tribute to the long history of support 
by Senator Arken, of Vermont, for a 
food-stamp program such as was in 
existence in the late thirties and early 
forties. While my own bill, H. RB. 949, 
differs quite substantially in approach 
from the one which Senator ArkEeNn has 
been introducing over the years since, I 
think, 1943, and while I think the much 
simpler approach of H. R. 949 is more 
practical today, I am glad to take this 
opportunity to join the National Catho- 
lic Rural Life Conference in commend- 
ing Senator AIKEN for his efforts on this 
matter. 

The important thing, of course, is that 
we get a bill enacted that can work— 
that can get this food out to those who 
need it. We recognize the bitter oppo- 
sition of the present Secretary of Agri- 
culture to such a plan, and so it is up 
to Congress to enact a mandatory pro- 
gram. Of course if there were a disposi- 
tion on the part of the present Secretary 
to put such a program into effect, he 
now has full legislative authority to do 
so. But since he refuses to act on his 
own authority, it is up to Congress to 
insist that a good, workable program 
be put into operation. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I submit for inclusion in the Recorp 
Appendix, as part of my remarks, the ex- 
cellent statement by Father.Vizzard, as 
follows: 

TESTIMONY OF THE REVEREND JAMES L. Viz- 
ZARD, S. J., BEFORE THE CONSUMERS’ StTupyY 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE AGRICULTURE 
COMMITTEE RE H. R. 11162, Foop Sramp 
Pian, APRIL 16-17, 1958 
The National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 

ence speaks in a sense for the conscience of 

the American people. In that context we 
wonder at times how many of our fellow 
citizens who in one fashion or another pray 
as we do, “Give us this day our daily bread,” 
will not have their prayer answered, not be- 
cause God and human labor and ingenuity 
have not provided the means by which they 
might be met but because we who have 
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those means may be reluctant to make them 
available. We, most of us at least, go to 
bed each night with a full and satisfied 
stomach. As a people we probably have no 
more serious health problem than over- 
weight, yet there are millions of our fellow 
citizens who rarely get enough food, or 
enough of the right kinds of food, to eat. 

Our conscience as a Nation should be a 
deeply concerned and troubled conscience. 
We have the food. There are the hungry. 
The National “Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence believes that the demands of justice 
and charity are clearly and urgently here. 
On very few issues do the dictates of our 
conscience and of our self-interest coincide 
as strongly as here. Frankly, when we hear 
that our accumulated food stocks are called 
a cross and a plague, we have a feeling that 
someone must be mad. God has provided 
the resources; human ingenuity and sweat 
have been applied to them, and we have pro- 
duced an abundance. We have the oppor- 
tunity of using this abundance to fulfill the 
deepest requirements of justice and charity. 

The current policy recommendations of 
the National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
state, as follows: 

“Never before in history has a nation 


found itself so blessed with plenty. In fact, 
s0 great has been our productivity in agri- 
culture and in industry that some have 


begun to express fear that the very flood of 
goods will swamp us. 
“Such fears and timidity we cannot ac- 


cept We are convinced that at this time 
in history Almight God in His providence 
has given us the opportunity to enjoy pros- 
perity so that we can share it. We believe 
that our very abundance confronts us with 
“a moral challenge and a responsibility we 
cannot ignore. 

“The fact that food is available in abun- 
dance means nothing unless those who need 


it are able to obtain it. At least several 
million American families have incomes so 
low that they cannot maintain an adequate 
diet. We suggest, therefore, that a food dis- 
tribution plan would help bring better nu- 
trition to these families and at the same 
time would create a greater market for farm 
products.” ; 

One final comment: The National Catho- 
lic Rural Life Conference, in addition to its 
urgent recommendation that our abundant 
food stocks be made available to those who 
need them, is seriously concerned with the 
method by which this is to be done—that 
it be in accord with human dignity. For 
this reason we favor the general approach 
that has been embodied in Senator AIKEN’s 
food allotment plan, and we hope that the 
committee will direct serious attention to 
this procedure there outlined, 





Salute to Army Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent article by Holmes Alexander in 
the Northern Virginia Sun, set out be- 
low, points out vividly the true role of 
Army aviation and Army aviators in 
helping our Army toward more effective- 
ness in the atomic age on the battlefield. 
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I submit that this brief article tells the 

real story of Army aviation and should 

do much to dispel any erroneous im- 

pressions concerning this essential sup- 

port element of our ground force: 

[From the Northern Virginia Sun of May 30, 
1958 } 


Army AIRMEN POLISH TREETOP FLYING 
(By Holmes Alexander) 


Fort Bracc, N. C—Army aviation has re- 
stoved and is perfecting the lost art of bush- 
pilot flying in America. I have been out on 
a simulated mission in an L-19, ably piloted 
by Capt. Eugene Speakes, Seattle, Wash. He 
hustied his small craft over the treetops at 
100 miles per hour, throttled back to a mere 
50 miles per hour, stood the ship on its tail 
with 60° of flaps and landed on a strip of 
rurai dirt. We went out climbing easily 
over the trees in what felt like a standstill 
takeoff. 

These are routine flights and not stunts 
for the Army aviators. It requires lots of 
skill, nerve, judgment, and airmanship. It 
also takes some topnotch airplanes, rigged 
especially for this sort of work. The L-—19 
is a Cessna production, equipped for the 
Army with a McCaulley fixed-pitch, high- 
performance propeller- which permits slow 
air speed without a stall-out. 

Another workhorse for Army aviation is 
the Canadian-Built De Havilland L-20, a 
rugged ship which will carry 6 passengers 
or the equivalent in cargo or photographic 
equipment, The Korean war uncovered this 
country’s lack of a real good bush-pilot type 
aircraft. But the Canadians, who are closer 
to frontier life than we are, had one. The 
Army bought it off the shelf. 

Some of the low-slung aviation ideas may 
sound odd in our supersonic, space-conscious 
age, but despite excursions beyond the speed 
of sound and out of the atmosphere, man 
is still very much of an earth-bound crea- 
ture in peace and war. Development of 
bush-pilot skills and aircraft has already 
done a lot for such American industries as 
ranching, mining, crop-dusting, and rural 
salesmanship. As to war, it is no safe bet 
that we have reached the all-or-nothing 
stage. There have been 15 limited wars 
since 1945. The men responsible for train- 
ing, equipping, and leading the Army are 
compelled by their duties to assume that 
such wars will always be with us. 

Army aviation is built around the battle- 
field. There is no thought that the Army 
will carry out long-distance bombing or 
transportation missions. They go in at ter- 
rain-level hardly more than 50 miles behind 
the enemy lines to report photographically 
on targets and on hits by Army missiles, like 
the Corporals and the Honest Johns. Most 
Army planes stick to the line of battle, rely 
on ground-hugging arms or camouflage and 
even their slowness for protection. None 
carry either arms or armor. Reconnaissance, 
liaison, intelligence, evacuation, and—a new 
wrinkle—battlefield illumination by flares is 
their risky business. ; 

Army aviation is a phoenix which emerged 
from the ashes when the Air Force was cre- 
ated as the primary military flying -service. 

The Army is pitting human skill and me- 
chanical sensitivity against these conditions 
of the environment. The training program 
envisions total Versatility. All pilots will be 
checked, out in all the small planes and all 
the helicopters. There will be full instru- 
mentation to permit 24-hour, all-weather, 
all-condition flying. 

The story here is old, although the de- 
tails are new. The United States Army has 
always lived adventurously and close to 
danger. 


Economic Problems of the Railroad 
Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, the . 


declining earnings of the railroad indus. 
try alarm many of us. Within the last 
10 days I have received nearly 1,000 let. 
ters from the 11th District. of Indiana 
alone asking my support of corrective 
legislation such as S. 3778, now awaiting 
action in the Senate. This mail comes 
not only from railroad employees and 
stockholders, but from worried citizens 
in all walks of life whe realize how de- 
pendent their own defense, their economy 
and security are on a healthy, thriving 
railroad industry. 

Railroads are especially important to 
the district I represent and always have 
been. Indianapolis is probably the larg- 
est city in the entire world not located on 
navigable water. In more than one sense 
of the word, it is the Crossroads of 
America. 

Immediately south of Indianapolis is 
the growing community of Beech Grove. 
Almost as old as the city itself are the 
maintenance shops of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad in Beech Grove. They are 
the second largest maintenance shops in 
the entire country. Their importance to 
the economy of the city of Beech Grove, 
the city of Indianapolis, and to all of cen- 
tral Indiana cannot be overestimated. 

Almost every day we pick up the news- 
papers and read of vast Federal and mu- 
nicipal expenditures for improving air- 
port and air travel facilities. The great 
highway program now underway will re- 
act to help the motortruck and motor- 
bus segments of the transportation pic- 
ture. The railroads who maintain their 
own right-of-way and pay staggering 
State and local taxes on their terminal 
and yard facilities are hard put to com- 
pete with these Federal subsidies which 
help their competitors. 

Mr. J. T. Johnson of Beech Grove, Ind, 
a machinist with the New York Central 
Railroad, has forwarded to me the fol- 


lowing Resolution 1, 1958, of the Common, 


Council of the City of Beech Grove, 
which, under unanimous consent, I it- 
sert in the Recorp: 
Resolution 1, 1958 

Resolution endorsing passage of Senate bill 

3778 (Smathers bill) to assist railroads in 

economic distress 

Whereas railroads have since the year 1907 
maintained within the the city of Beech 


Grove, Ind., the second largest maintenane. 


shop in the country; and ‘ 

Whereas the economy of the city of Beech 
Grove, Ind., has, for many years been cel 
tered around the successful operation of this 
maintenance shop; and 

Whereas many of our citizens are NOW 
unemployed as a result of the economic di 
tress of the railroads, and the country @ 
general; and 
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whereas we feel that a successful opera- 
tion of the railroad system will lessen this 
plight, both in Beech Grove, and through- 
out our Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
the City of Beech Grove, Ind.— 

That, the city of Beech Grove, Ind., 
through its duly elected council members 
endorse the passage of Senate bill 3778 (the 
smathers bill); 

That in endorsing said Senate bill 3778, it 

‘4s our firm belief that passage of said bill 
will assist the railroads, and in so doing, its 


~ employees and strengthen our economy, both 


in Beech Grove, Ind. and our Nation; 

That copies of this resolution be forwarded 
to Senators SMATHERS, CAPEHART, and JEN- 
ner, and Representatives of all the congres- 
sional districts of Indiana. 

Passed in council this 2d day of June 1958. 

Rospert C. FLETCHER, 

E. J. GESHWILER, 

Wan. M. CAMPBELL, 

Roy M. Swartz, Sr., 

H. LEON WOLFINGTON, 
Councilmen. 

Attest: 

HELEN DIETZ, 
Clerk-Treasurer. 

Presented by me to the mayor of the city 
of Beech Grove, Ind., on the 2d day of June 
1958. 

HELEN DIETZ, 
Clerk-Treasurer. — 

Approved and signed by me this 2d day 

of June 1958. 
Daviw D, FINNEY, 
Mayor. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
teport, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 183, p. 1937). 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL - 


An office for the ConGrEssSIONAL REcorD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to-receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


_ 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


Ronee Public Printer, under the direction of 

¢ Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
sressional Directory. No sale shall be made 


on credit (U. Ss. 
1¥39). (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 


THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD . 


CopE or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TitLte 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS~- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily REcorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Rrecorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, in 742-point type; 
and all matter ineluded in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own-words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used foy emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents»or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 


3. Return of* manuscript.—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock’ midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m,, to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 


bers without charge. 


6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RrEcorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for. printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of. the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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A National Cultural Center in Washington 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in the 
Daily Digest of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEc- 
orp of Tuesday, June 10, there is an item 
reporting on the various actions taken 
by the Senate Committee on Public 
Works. 

The very first reference is to a report 
on §. 1985, to authorize the preparation 
of plans and specifications to construct a 
National Air Museum building. In the 
final part of the Digest item is reference 
toa report, with amendment, on S. 3335, 
relating to the construction for the 
Smithsonian Institution of a National 
Capital Center of the Performing Arts. 

Mr. President, people who are not fa- 
miliar with the long history of both of 
these bills may not realize the enormous 
efforts which went into the committee’s 
consideration of them. 

The net effect, now, however, is that 
Washington will have a new museum on 
the Mall to house the Nation’s collection 
of historic airplanes. And it will have at 
Foggy Botton a great national audi- 
torium and civic center to symbolize the 
interest of 175 million Americans today, 
and the tens of millions more who will 
follow after us, in the performing arts. 

LOCATION OF CULTURAL CENTER 


The latter center will be located in a 
choice area bounded by the proposed In- 
ner Loop Freeway on the east, approaches 
to the proposed Roosevelt Memorial 
Bridge on the south, Rock Creek Park- 
way on the west, and New Hampshire 
Avenue and F Street on the north. 

Under the bill, a 30-member Board of 
Trustees will be set up to build and oper- 
ate the center. Construction funds will 
be raised by the trustees through con- 
tributions. Members of the Board would 
be 15 general trustees, appointed by the 
President of the United States, and 15 
governmental officials. 

I cannot too highly commend the 
Members of the Senate and House who 
have worked so long and.so well to help 
bring about this legislation. The com- 
promise effected between the contenders 
for the Mall site is an example of how, in 
the difficult legislative process, men of 
800d will and differing viewpoint can ar- 
rive at a harmonious conclusion which 
can prove satisfactory to virtually all. 
Phd it is difficult to single out a few 

the many leaders in this effort, I be- 
lieve that it would be the consensus of 
my colleagues that the names which I 
will mention should be cited. 


| Appendix 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY SENATOR FULBRIGHT 


I refer in particular to the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], who has, time and time 
again, brought to the attention of this 
city and of this Nation the importance of 
an opera house in Washington; yes, the 
importarice of a national concert. hall 
which would be appropriate to the great 
attractions which visit the Capital of this 
Nation. 

My associate on the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, who is its second 
highest ranking majority member, has 
been keenly aware of what the presence 
of this great center could mean, not only 
to the American people, but in the eyes 
of the rest of the world. 

WE WANT MORE THAN A SHOWPIECE FOR THE 
WORLD 

But he has indicated, as has the sec- 
ond man whom I shall mention, the 
Honorable FRANK THOMPSON, of New 
Jersey, that we Americans are interested 
in this center in its own right. 

We want an opera house because we 
enjoy opera. We want a concert hall 
because we enjoy hearing and seeing the 
best in the performing arts. 

We do not want these simply as show- 
pieces for others; simply to display to 
the rest of the world. We want them 
basically, because we ourselves do enjoy 
esthetic creations, and those who in- 
terpret and perform them. 

CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON’sS AND OTHERS 
EFFORTS 

Congressman THOMPSON has been tire- 
less in his efforts on the House side to- 
ward this and other cultural objectives 
and I believe that he, too, is to be warm- 
ly commended. 

And I could not fail to say a well-de- 
served tribute to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Public Works Subcommittee, 
my associate from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
NamarA], who helped to bring about this 
satisfactory compromise; to my asso- 
ciate from Oregon [Mr. Morse], who 
worked so hard on previous auditorium 
legislation when it was in the District 
Committee, and my colleague from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HumMpHREY], who sponsored 
an earlier version of this proposed legis- 
lation. 

It is my own pleasure to have been as- 
sociated with this project virtually from 
its inception, as a sponsor or supporter, 
or both. : 

On many occasions I have commented 
to the Senate on its importance. Thus, 
my views may be found in the 1957 Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of March 18, begin- 
ning on page 3360, and on March 25, be- 
ginning on page A2378. 

I send to the desk now a supplemen- 
tary statement which I have prepared 
on this subject, looking toward early 
favorable action by both the Senate and 
House on 8. 3335. I ask unanimous con- 


sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT BY SENATOR 

WILEY 


The legislative compromise which has just 
been effected is, by no means, the last ob- 
stacle in the way of present legislation. 

On ‘the contrary, there are still quite a 
few hurdles—principally the hurdle of sheer 
inertia. 

It is my hope that the Senate will be able 
to take up this bill very shortly and that 
early ‘hearings will be scheduled in the 
House of Representatives. 

Let both parties join in this effort. Let 
no partisan or personal roadblock be raised. 

Moreover, let us not allow this bill to get 
caught in the usual closing log-jam of legis- 
lation. 

CITIZEN INTEREST SHOULD REMAIN ACTIVE 


I hope, therefore, that all of those many 
private individuals in the Greater Washing- 
ton area, like our good friends, Mrs. Agnes 
Meyer, Mrs. Robert Low Bacon, and others, 
who have worked so hard on this problem, 
will continue to be of assistance to the 
Congress in helping to complete final action. 

I hope that the Washington papers, the 
Post, the Star, and the News, will keep the 
issue to the foreground on both the news 
and editorial pages, as they have in the past. 

I hope that all the distinguished citizens 
who have served as members of the Audi- 
torium Commission will remain active. I 
refer, as well, to the members of the Federal 
City Council, to the very active cultural de- 
velopment committee of the Washington 
Board of Trade, and its able chairman, Mr. 
Ralph E. Becker, and to other leading indi- 
viduals and groups. 


THE NEED FOR URGENCY 


If we of the Congress fail to take action 
in this second session, we may lose the cul- 
tural center for 2 years; or, indeed, for lack 
of a good alternative site, we may lose it for 
good. 

That must not happen. 

Far too many American and foreign at- 
tractions have already been denied a suit- 
able home here. Let us not allow still 
more time needlessly to elapse. 

Even under the best conditions, it will be 
quite some time before funds are raised so 
that this cultural center is actually built. 
Let us, therefore, at least assume finalized 
action on the authorizing legislation this 
year. 


MOISEYEV AND FRENCH BALLETS WILL BE HERE 
NEXT WEEK 


This very next week, Washington will be 
host to the Moiseyev Folk Ballet, which has 
already excited enthusiastic reviews wher- 
ever it has visited. By any standards, the 
logical place where the ballet should be 
presented would precisely be in this Na- 
tional Cultural Center, if it had already 
been built. 

Next week’s performances are, of course, 
already sold out. The very active Hayes 
Concert Bureau has little alternative but to 
present the ballet in the Loew’s Capitol 
Theater which, while an impressive auditor- 
ium, is, by universal agreement, far from 
ideal for this and related purposes. 
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BALLETS DE PARIS AND WASHINGTON BALLET AT 
AMPHITHEATER 


I should like to point out that Washing- 
ton will be host, simultaneously, both to 
the Moiseyev Ballet and to the Ballets de 
Paris next week. The latter great company 
will be presented at the Carter Barron Am- 
phitheater which is, fortunately, a most ad- 
vantageous asset to the cultural scene of 
Greater Washington. I am sure that Wash- 
ington will bid a warm welcome to Mr. Ro- 
land Petit, and to his wife, Jean-Maire, the 
company’s prima ballerina. 

The Ballets de Paris is the very first in a 
series of outstanding attractions which will 
be presented this year.once again by Messrs. 
Irvin and Israel Feld, of Super Attractions, 
Inc. The Feld brothers are certainly to be 
congratulated for the very high type of pro- 
gram which they have brought to the Am- 
phitheater year after year. 

From June 30 to July 3 the Washington 
Ballet Company will appear at the Amphi- 
theater with famed Alicia Alonzo, Igor 
Yousekevitch, and Frederic Franklin star- 
Ting. 

Thus we see that, despite the shortcom- 
ings of lack of an indoor home for cultural 
attractions, Washington is not lacking either 
in interest or in guest performers, 

SENATOR FULBRIGHT’S COMMENT TO OPERA 
GUILD 


I should like to recall now some words of 
Senator FuLBRIGHT. He had delivered them 
in New York before some 200 opera pro- 
ducers and managers, from 20 States, who 
had gathered for a luncheon prior to the 
celebration of National Opera Week, this 
year, March 23 to 29. 

At that time, Senator Fu.tsricnt had urged 
action on the bill for a Center for the Per- 
forming Arts, so that “we will not hang our 
heads in shame whenever people tell us about 
the Bolshoi Theater in Moscow.” 

The National Cultural Center here in 
Washington will not be, however fine its 
features, the only new jewel, so to speak, 
in the American cultural firmament. 

The $75 million Lincoln Square Center for 
the Performing Arts, in New York, will be, 
perhaps, the brightest jewel of all in the 
American cultural firmament. 


THE INSPIRING LINCOLN SQUARE CENTER 


On May 25, there appeared an article in 
the New York Times which should certainly 
serve as an inspiration and a challenge to 
all of us here in the Nation's Capital, and, 
yes, indeed, to every American who takes 
justifiable pride in our cultural heritage. 

The article included a dramatic picture 
of a model of the new Metropolitan Opera 
House to be built at the Lincoln Square 
Center. This striking glass and masonry 
building will replace the old outdated struc- 
ture at 39th and Broadway which had so 
long served the opera-loving audiences of 
New York and the world. 

However, as magnificent as this new edifice 
will be, having a glass front of 5 adjoining 
arches more than 8 stories tall and a 14- 
story stage loft, it is only a part of the tre- 
mendous Art Center. 

The overall project, as envisioned by Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, III, and other great 
leaders, will include a concert hall for the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, a theater of the 
dance, a repertory theater, the Juilliard 
School of Music, a museum and libray, a dor- 
mitory for the music school, some shops 
fronting Broadway, and a large public 
restaurant. 

It is indeed gratifying to see such a won- 
derful demonstration of the interest of Amer- 
ica in promoting and .contributing ‘to cule 
tural presentation and education. 

My colleagues will recall my statement of a 
few weeks ago, on March 14, in which I com- 
mended, in particular, the great corporations 
of this land which are helping to finance 
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modernized facilities and more widespread 

performances of the performing arts; and 

this despite the recession from which we are 

presently recovering. 

STRENGTHENING UNITED STATES COMPETITION 
WITH RUSSIA 


I reiterate: for too long we Americans have 
suffered the accusations of being the only 
major country in the world which still does 
not have an opera house in its Capital. For 
too long, we have not possessed an adequate 
concert hall for presentation of the major 
symphonic organizations of the world. And, 
indeed, when visiting ballet troups, like the 
Moiseyev, come to tie Capital of the World 
they must be presented, as I have indicated, 
in a privately owned motion-picture theater. 

It seems small wonder that the Russians 
pose with a smile of superiority as they listen 
to our protestations that our civilization pro- 
duces the best efforts in the promotion of the 
arts. The U.S.S.R., with its system of state 
ownership of everything, has long supported 
the arts through government-owned schools 
and concert halls and through official fran- 
chises and subsidies to artists and musicians. 
Right now, Russia is spending vast sums in 
an effort to mislead the peoples of the world 
into believing that Russian civilization pro- 
duces the finest artists. 

Indeed, it took an international piano 
competition in Moscow to recognize the 
genius and talents of a young American, 
Van Cliburn, who had been sent to Moscow 
through the valiant efforts of a small group 
of private contributors. 

We, with our own private enterprise sys- 
tem, do not intend slavishly to imitate the 
Russians. We have our own unique ap- 
proach to private action, endowment, and 
support. 

CONCLUSION 

Let us hope that we will now see success 
climax the faithful efforts of my colleagues, 
Senator FULBRIGHT and Congressman THOMP- 
SON. 

Thus, I hope that both the New York and 
Washington projects will move full-speed 
ahead. 

In the words, then, of S. 3335, as intro- 
duced, let us trust that all efforts will be 
devoted to “strengthen the ties which unite 
the United States with other nations and to 
assist in the further growth and develop- 
ment of friendly, sympathetic, and peaceful 
relations between the United States and the 
other nations of the world by demonstrating 
the cultural interests and achievements of 
the people of the United States.” 

Let us construct our “defenses of peace in 
the minds of men” by providing a “suitable 
building for the presentation of music, 
opera, drama, dance, and poetry which is 
deserving of recognition as a part of the 
great heritage of our civilization.” 

In short, let us throw all possible support 
toward the goal of being a true leader among 
nations; culturally and spiritually, as well 
as economically and defense-wise. 





An Estimate of the Power of a Woman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an address 
entitled, “An Estimate of the Power of a 
Woman,” which was delivered by Mr: 





Benjamin F. Fairless, preseident, Amerj. 
can Iron and Steel Institute, at the 
commencement exercises at Sweet 
College in Virginia, on June 2, 1958, 
There being no objection, the addregs 
was ordered to be printed in the Rap. 
ORD, as follows: 
AN ESTIMATE OF THE POWER OF A Womay 


(An address by Benjamin F. Fairless, pregj. 
dent, American Iron and Steel Institute 
at the Commencement exercises, Sweet 
Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va., June 2, 
1958) 


Dr. Pannell, distinguished guests, ang 
ladies of the graduating class, I am de. 
lighted to have this opportunity to cop: 
gratulate Sweet Briar’s class of 1958, 7 
do so with all my heart. Since I under. 
stand that one of you has already collecteq 
her bachelor as well as her bachelor of arts 
degree, I extend to her a very special wish 
for every happiness. 

This day is a very important first for me 
I well realize that this is a very important 
first for you graduates, too, because, of 
course, it is your commencement—a day 
which memory will keep more lasting ang 
real for you than the paper and ink of your 
diploma. 

As for me, this is my first privilege t 
speak to a graduating class composed en- 
tirely of young ladies. And, as I reflect on 
how pleasant it has been for me to visit 
this famous college—to meet and talk with 
some of you—and to see how pretty you all 
look at this moment, I believe this is not 
only a very important first for me, but a 
day I shall long hold in my memory, too, 

Now, any man would have to be either 
bewitched or bold beyond belief to attempt 
to estimate the power of a woman—espe- 
cially before an audience where that power 
is so brilliantly displayed. But, such an 
estimate is exactly what I have in mind to 
try to do—and whether it turns out that 
I am actually bold or just bewildered, I 
will leave that to your good judgment, 

Please be assured, however, that I am 
not foolhardy enough to imagine that I 
can succeed—as if any man could—in say- 
ing the last word on the subject. But,! 
have a stubborn. hope that some part of 
this attempted estimate will not be clas- 
sified by you as the sort of fartherly type 
advice to be patiently borne and promptly 
forgotten. 

First of all, I want to emphasize that! 
am not about to enter into the classic wir 
between the sexes, nor am I about to cite 
facts—or heaven forbid, figures—to prov 
that superiority belongs either to men ® 
to women. Such arguments may be fascin- 
ating, and to a fanatic quite compelling, 
but, after all, today they are pretty useless. 

Happily, most of the fanatic types of 
earlier days, when men were fighting against 
and women were fighting for their right @ 
vote, are gone. Back in those days, as you 


no doubt have heard, such things as thi 


happened: a group of suffragettes welt 
whooping it up for their cause in the Kal- 
sas area. They were a little to boisterous, 
I'm afraid, and so they were taken to jall 

Their leader came to visit them in jail and 
tried to keep up their spirits. She 
through the bars, “Girls, don’t be discoul 
aged. Have faith in God; ‘She’ will see’ 
through.” 

Those people in our society today who still 
believe that one person is smarter than a 
other because of sex alone are similar to thot 


who would have you believe that one pers 


may be better than another because of colo 
alone, or that one person may have better 
values than another because of faith alont 
or even that one person may be more impor 
tant than another because of money sont 
But I do not beliéve that people fall inl 
such simple categories. People are n0t * 
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ass of physical and chemical composition 
be weighed and graded by such 
things as sex, color, faith, or paycheck. 
people—women as well as men—must be 
judged as individuals. If our history as a 
free nation and the varied individual con- 
tributors to our culture teach us anything, 
esson. 
a ay Goins granted that the fanatic and 
foolish days are, OF should be, over and that 
women today are, or should be, judged as 
individuals, let me try an estimate-~of this 
wer that we are always warned never to 
underestimate. Although it is fun for me 
to try, I do not mean to be facetious. It is 
a deadly serious and important power in this 
divided world, where the stakes for freedom 
are survival or suicide. 

The place to begin the estimate, I believe, 
is the home. There is nothing new or star- 
tling in the point that each generation takes 
its cue largely from women. As mothers, 
women are the first to come in contact 
steadily with the impressionable minds of 
youngsters. 

But there is a new emphasis on this point 
today. Whether we like it or not, a change 
is taking place in our society. Gradually, 
the motivating and the educating of our boys 
and girls is becoming even more than ever 
before the lonely responsibility of mothers, 
Suburban living, dad’s long commuting hours 
and his absence from home for business and 
professional reasons give him less and less 
time to supervise and to guide his children. 

So in such circumstances one measure of 
a woman’s power in the home is taken on 
the scales of education. The better edu- 
cated she may be—and, of course, that can be 
by other than formal means—the better job 
of education she may do in her family. The 
family is the root source of our American 
system, our love of freedom, our respect for 
law and for the rights of others. And our 
home is where life’s earliest and most last- 
ing lessons are learned. 

The notion that women were- capable of 
being educated—or, even if capable, that it 
was appropriate to give them a formal edu- 
cation—was a pretty shocking idea to society 
back in the 1830’s. Mary Lyon, however, was 
one of the many pioneers who helped to 
prove that which your own Sweet Briar and 
80 many other colleges and ladies have long 
since demonstrated—that intelligence has no 
gender. 

We have come a long distance from those 
days when higher education for women got 
its start in this country at Oberlin College 
in 1835. Harvard had then been in existence 
for 200 years. 
1865 with Vassar. 
joined a 
in 1906, 

Over the last century 55 more colleges were 
opened to women than to men. In fact, 
within the last few years, I am told that sev- 
eral women’s colleges have even begun to 
admit men—which, among other things, 
Proves at least that contemporary ladies 
hold no grudges. 

So the feasibility of educating women is 
“Ro longer a seriously disputed issue. This 
is true despite a recent argument by an edu- 

—& man—who felt that women should 
be kept out of our crowded colleges today 
make more room for men. He was an- 
Swered, you may be sure, promptly. A lady 
@flectively summed up his idea with one 
Word. She said it was “balderdash.” She 
also pointed out that “our higher education 
system must remain coeducational, or it will 
wind up ‘no-educational.’ ” 

And, of course, she was right. Years 
as very famous philosopher said it this 

* Men will always be what women make 
erie if, therefore, you would have men 
Of worn Virtuous, impress upon the minds 

women what greatness and virtue are.” 

Today, I would 


mi 
which can 


Your own Sweet Briar 
growing number of such colleges 





Women’s colleges began in- 
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doing so is, obviously, that women today 
have increasingly vital roles to play outside 
the home. There is no question in my mind 
that in our rapidly changing world, women 
contribute greatly in such fields as business, 
government, art, and science. « 

It is just no longer true as Mrs. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes once remarked that “Wash- 
ington, D. C., is a city where dwell many of 
the first men of the land and the women 
they married when they were young.” 

The tragedy of the ladies of her day was 
that so few of them were qualified to keep 
pace with their men. No one expected them 
to keep up with events beyond their neigh- 
borhood—a faculty which, I might add, the 
ladies of today have in no sense lost—nor 
were they expected to debate or even to know 
the great. issues of the day. In those older 
days, only women of rare individuality did 
so, and, for the most part, women were 
barred from such things as business, govern- 
ment, art, and science. 

But, look at the contemporary scene: 
women work in each of the over 477 jobs 
and professions listed by the United States 
Department of Labor—except one. For some 
reason, there are no women locomotive engi- 
neers, which may or may not have some- 
thing to do with the shape the railroads are 
in these days. 

Womanpower for the work force of busi- 
ness and industry has, in fact, become of 
real strategic value as 9 out of 10 women 
have work experience and form a valuable 
reserve of skills and abilities. More than 
one-third of all women are working and 
nearly one-third of all workers are women. 

In fact, I understand that while thé 
woman college graduate often gets her man 
she gets her job twice as often. The 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor reported that 81 percent of the grad- 
uates in 1956 were employed within 6 
months after receiving their degrees, mostly 
in work related to their college major. One- 
third got married and 70 percent of them 
were working when the survey was taken. 

Today’s woman has,- also, vast potential 
financial power. For example, more women 
are reported to own securities than men. 
The 1956 census of the New York Stock Ex- 
change revealed that women comprise al- 
most 52 percent of the 814 million American 
shareowners. And advertising experts— 
those fellows who admonish us never to 
underestimate the ladies—say that women 
handle in one way or another at least 80 
percent of our national income each year. 

Today’s woman, moreover, does an intelli- 
gent and resourceful job of guiding most of 
America’s privately supported network of 
health, welfare services, and cultural activi- 
ties. She is active in the decision-making 
for hospitals, churches, schools, museums, 
orchestras, theaters, and dance companies. 

And, she is becoming more and more ac- 
tive in government. Seventeen ladies, in- 
cluding one United States Senator, won 
seats in the 84th Congress—more than in 
any previous session. In our State legisla- 
tures, 277 women are Representatives, 21 are 
Senators. There are only 5 States in which 
the legislatures do not include women. And, 
of course, we no longer look upon a lady am- 
bassador as an oddity. At the United Na- 
tions last year were were 36 women aids rep- 
resenting 27 countries. 

In the world of art, too, women have made 
many contributions to forms as diverse as 
fashion design, literature, decorating and 
painting. The paintings of several Ameri- 
can women were exhibited in Europe last 
year and have, I am told, received worldwide 
recognition. , 

In science and engineering, American 
women are more slowly becoming import- 
ant. But, they have formidable competition 


from the nearly half a million Muscovite 


maidens who add their skills to the Soviet 
drive for scientific supremacy. 
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Unfortunately, careers in science and en- 
gineering for American women are handi- 
capped by some old “widower’s tales.” ‘One 
of these is that women cannot become good 
engineers or scientists because they are poor 
at mathematics. But Dr. Vannevar Bush, for 
one, disputes this idea, And the facts do, too, 
as about 10 percent of all the chemists in this 
country and about one-fourth of all the biol- 
ogists are women. 

Another handicap to a scientific career for 
women is summed up today by a catch 
phrase: “feminine fallout.” This refers to 
the feeling on the part of many personnel 
people that costly training will be largely 
wasted on a woman because she will marry 
and leave her job to devote her time to her 
family. 

But in steel there is one answer to this 
argument. At United States Steel Corp.’s 
research center in Monroeville near Pitts- 
burgh, there is a lady research metallog- 
rapher. After being graduated from college 
with a bachelor of science degree, she first 
became a housewife and then a mother. But 
her desire to become a “woman of science” 
emerged again after her children started to 
school. 

She went to work first as a chemist. A 
few years later she entered the steel indus- 
try, studied metallurgy at night, and ad- 
vanced to her present position. She is living 
proof that women can build promising ca- 
reers in science and engineering and raise a 
family—hbut not, of course, all at the same 
time. 

I read recently that the head of a physics 
department of a women’s college was asked 
if the reflection that most of his students 
would marry and so probably not go on with 
science ever discouraged him. He said, “That 
is a fallacy, They do go on. Because the 
men they have a chance to meet are usually 
in their own field of study, women scientists 
tend to marry scientists. If they remain un- 
employed while establishing their families, 
they usually keep up with their field through 
their husbands, the flow of scientific litera- 
ture into the house, and through the inevi- 
table discussions of science in their social 
group.” 

I would guess, also, that a trained scien- 
tific mind—whether a man’s or a woman’s— 
would find it hard to stay away from the 
laboratory. And, to be specific, at New York 
University’s Institute of Mathematical 
Sciences, which includes some of the world’s 
top mathematical scientists and has con- 
tracts for basic research with all branches of 
our Defense Department, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the National Science Foun- 
dation, the total staff numbers 190. On this 
staff are 23 women and, of these, 11 are mar- 
ried women and 7 of them have children. 

But one of the most forceful arguments 
I can think of for discounting the “fallout” 
idea is that women educated in science who 
marry and become mothers could add up to 
the most effective recruitment of future 
scientific talent that we could devise. 


And that, of course, brings me right back 
to the place I began in estimating the power 
of a woman. In the homes that you ladies 
establish, in the hearts and minds of the 
little ones you will nourish, rests the real 
decision as to whether this Nation of free- 
dom will endure. 

Of course, we need scientists, and this 
could be a most important contribution now 
and for tomorrow. But we will need also 
better educated men and women of principle, 
integrity, and moral worth as well. For what 
we do as adults—what each of us contrib- 
utes as free individuals either to science or 
to our way of life—will be of little lasting 
value unless we can keep alive the faith in 
freedom of future generations. 


The desperate need of our time is for more 
and better educated people to do that job— 
both men and women. We may never, God 
willing, have to make war with missiles, but 
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‘we may be sure that the cold warfare of minds 
will go on—and it will not matter in which 
sex we discover the brains to win such battles 
in the years ahead. ; 

But, even more important, it will not 
matter to win victories over Soviet science 
if a new generation arises of weaklings, men 
and women who are willing to forget and 
forfeit the freedom we have fought so hard 
to keep and defend. 

Thus, the power of a woman which exerts 
so much infiuence on the lives of the young 
cannot really be calculated. It is not com- 
parable to any other computable force. And 
since I cannot estimate it accurately, after 
all, I can only urge you ladies of this grad- 
uating class to use it effectively. I pray that 
you will. The ultimate outcome of the world 
conflict between a free and slave system rests 
upon that power. 








Health and the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, in Monday 
afternoon’s Washington Evening Star 
there apeared a splendid editorial on 
Health and the Budget. The editorial is 
so thoughtful, so timely, and so excel- 
lent in its presentation of the challenge 
which confronts the Congress that I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcoRD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of June - 


9, 1958] 
HEALTH AND THE BUDGET 


That Federal economy should be encour- 
aged in Congress and outside of it goes with- 
out saying. There are times, however, when 
the economy knife can cut too deeply, with 
grave damage to the public interest. A good 
case in point is the pending budget for the 
National Institutes of Health, the Govern- 
ment’s medical research organization dedi- 
cated to the battle against cancer, heart dis- 
ease, and other human elements. 

The administration sent to Congress a 
hold-the-line budget for the NIH, restrict- 
ing its research funds to the amount allowed 
for the current fiscal year—$211 million. 
Actually, however, because of certain over- 
head allowances and rising costs, the amount 
directly available for medical research would 
be less than in fiscal 1958. As a result of 
urgent appeals by friends of the NIH for 
more money, the House approved an appro- 
priation of $219 million. But a citizens’ 
committee, which includes a number of na- 
tionally known doctors, has urged in hear- 
ings at the Capitol that the fund be in- 
creased to $299 million. Among the physi- 
cians were Dr. Isidor Ravdin, who operated 
on President Eisenhower during his fieitis at- 
tack; Dr. Wendell Stanley, Nobel Prize win- 
ner, and Dr. Sidney Farber, chairman of the 
Cancer Chemotherapy National Committee. 
Dr. Ravdin, in testimony before the House 
committee, declared that the economy budget 
proposed by the Budget Bureau “means a 
great impediment to the progress in the field 
of cancer. * * * I would personally consider 
it catastrophic.” 

With heart disease expected to claim 
800,000 deaths this year, cancer expected to 
kill 250,000 and other diseases slated to raise 
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the death toll to 1.5 million men, women, 
and children, the Government ought to be 
spending more money for medical research, 
instead of trying to hold the line or trim 
down present allowances. We hope the Sen- 
ate will heed the expert advice of the doc- 
tors and grant the NIH a substantial increase 
in funds for continuing and expanding the 
war on diseases of all kinds. . 





Hartford People to People Council Im- 
proves International Understanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include excerpts of a fact 
sheet prepared by the Greater Hartford 
People to People Council, Inc., detailing 
some of the work and important under- 
takings of this fairly new group. 

Hartford was the first community in 
the Nation to institute a local people-to- 
people council. My colleague, Repre- 
sentative Epwin H. May was instru- 
mental in the organization of the group 
which can be expected to contribute sub- 
stantially to greater international under- 
standing and good will. 


The excerpts follow: 

The Greater Hartford People to People 
Council, Inc., originated in the fall of 1957 
when a half dozen men were called together 
for a meeting at Ryan’s Restaurant, by Her- 
bert J. Kramer, assistant manager, public 
information and advertising department, 
the Travelers Insurance Cos. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was to discuss ways 
of assisting Hartford’s many organizations 
interested in promoting better international 
understanding on a person-to-person basis. 

Others at that initial meeting included 
Gil Berry and Mark Jurras, Royal-McBee 
Corp.; Hal Kimball, Arnold Kupper Advertis- 
ing Agency; Fred McDonald and Charles 
Oaks, Travelers Insurance Cos.; Miss Mary 
Barry, G. Fox & Co.; Webb Gault, Hartford 
Courant; Don Reid, Connecticut Bank & 
Trust Co. 

The decision was made to form a Greater 
Hartford People to People Council with the 
purpose of coordinating and assisting in pro- 
moting the people-to-people program in this 
area. At subsequent meetings other organ- 
izations including the Community Ambas- 
sador Association, Greater Hartford Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, International Ex- 
periment in. International Living Alumni, 
Foreign Policy Association became members 
of the council. Other organizations that 
have indicated an interest and will partic- 
ipate in the People to People Week, June 
8-14, include the Hartford Seminary, Wom> 
en’s Service Bureau, Connecticut General 
Life Insurance People to People Club, Youth 
Hostel Group, Greater Hartford Chamber of 
Commerce, etc. é 

Officers of the council are as follows: Miss 
Betty Knox, Hartford councilwoman, co- 
chairman; Dr. Alfred C. Jacobs, president, 
Trinity College, cochairman; Herbert J. 
Kramer, Travelers, vice chairman; Gilbert 
Berry, Royal-McBee Corp., cochairman of ac- 
tivities; Fred McDonald, Travelers, cochair- 
man of activities; Hal Kimball, Arnold Kup- 
per Advertising Agency, public relations, 
chairman; Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, 
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Service Bureau, adviser on forei 
President E‘senhower’s ottancempesil 
sentiments that people-to-people contacts 
could do much to better world understang. 
ing is the basic wwncept of the organization, 
This isthe first community in the Nation 
to set up a local people-to-people council, 
in an attempt to implement the nationa} 
program on a local basis and as such is 


watched very closely by national officials ag “~~ 


a possible pilot program. 

The decision was made by the council that 
its chief project in this first year would be 
sponsorship of a Greater Hartford People-to- 
People Week, June 8-14, climaxed by a 
people-to-people conference at Avon Old 
Farm School for Boys on Saturday, June 14, 

This conference is designed for the ordi- 
nary person interested in better understand- 
ing between all peoples. Theme for the con- 
ference is “Interpreting America Better.” 
Four discussion groups will be held. Ques- 
tions to be discussed, and member organiza- 
tion in charge of that discussion group, are 
as follows: 

(a) Do differences create crisis? Race re- 
lations .as a national problem, as a world 
problem. (Foreign Policy Association.) 

(b) Misunderstandings of manners and 
customs of various peoples. (Experiment in 
International Living Alumni and Connecti- 
cut. General People-to-People Club.) 

(c) Is the United States living in accord 
with her spiritual values? (Hartford Semi- 
nary Foundation.) 

(dad) Economic protectionism—pro and con, 
(Greater Hartford Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce.) 

Discussion leaders, resource people from 
many foreign countries, etc., have been lined 
up. Summaries of each session will be 
drawn up for report at a picnic supper meet- 
ing scheduled for 5 p. m. with a major ad- 
dress planned at 6 p. m. 

The National People-to-People Foundation 
is excited about this first local implementa- 
tion of the program on a council basis and 
is watching it as a possible model for future 
use by other United States cities and towns. 

United = States Information Agency in 
Washington, D. C., had its program exect- 
tive, Dr. Hamilton Mathes, of the office of 
private cooperation, spend 2 days here with 
us and is cooperating fully in assisting the 
council in planning its program. 

Congressman EpWIN May has been of in- 
valuable help in putting us in touch with 
the right people and is planning a speech on 
the House floor next week with support from 
fellow Members as to the importance of 
people-to-people contacts and pointing to 
out program in Hartford as a possible pro- 
gram for other cities. 

Contact has been made with the White 
House to inform President Eisenhower of 
the program since this people-to-people pro- 
gram originated with him and the People- 
to-People Foundation is going out of exist- 
ence in the near future because of no funds 
“This makes local implementation doubly im- 
portant from a viewpoint of timing if the 
program is to continue. 

A top governmental figure, who, we do not 
know as yet, will be here on June 14 to ad- 
dress our conference at Avon Old Farms 
School. 

A kickoff program is being planned for 
Sunday evening, June 8, to open the People- 
to-P Week. ; 

ee pr a@ representative from Hart- 
ford will be in Nigeria as a community am- 
bassador from Greater Hartford, pr 6 
to 10 weeks with the people there. 

SUMMARY 


Basically the idea is that such a counell 


aid existing international relations programs 
of organizations and can point the way i 
specific people-to-people programs. : 
We feel this is very important. The ma 
tional people-to-people program is to 20 
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avail if local support is not forthcoming. 
We feel this is the way to get the people-to- 
people program, urged by President Eisen- 
hower, right down at the grassroots where 
it belongs. 
By no stretch of the imagination will the 
council ever attempt to dictate to member 
tions what projects they will run 
and those they will abstain from operating. 
This is not the purpose of the council. Help 
for all organizations is available when 


needed. 





A Machine for Grinding Corn Into a Rich 
Simulated Rice-Like Product 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, Pres- 
ident Garcia of the Philippines is coming 
to Washington on June 17. In his 35 
years of active political life, he has al- 
ways manfested_his stanch friendship 
for the United States, and continues to 
do so. His country is one of our strong- 
est allies and has never maintained a 
fence-sitting position in that relation- 
ship. We should welcome Mr. Garcia and 
give his every request our urgent con- 
sideration. 

It is significant to note that his gov- 
ernment in cooperation with an attor- 
ney from my home city, have undertaken 
a forward step to lick the perennial rice 
shortage which has plagued not only the 
Philippines, but all Asia. The result of 
which was the invention of a machine 
which is almost alchemic in nature since 
it takes cheap and easily grown corn and 
converts it into a simulated rice which 
satisfies the most discriminating rice 
palates. Already well tested and the 
product widely cacepted, it offers hope 
not only to the Filipinos, but to the rest 
of Asia. President Gareia with the con- 
currence of his cabinet has directed that 
&@ quantity of these huge machines be 
purchased, and in fact by early 1959 it 
is expected that these machines will cur- 
tail at least a third of the rice shortage. 
To my colleagues from the West, this 
machine could dispose of huge stocks of 
our surplus corn. I have seen this ma- 
chine with my own eyes working in 
Manila for the benefit of mankind. 


Our sincere best wishes to Mr. Garcia 
and the Filipino people for initiating such 
& bold program which may establish a 
pattern for the rest of Asia to follow, and 
indicates that with the friendly coopera- 
tion of our two peoples that age-old 
problem may be solved. To best illus- 
trate the wonderment of this machine, 
I would like to bring to the attention of 
My colleagues an article written by a 
Filipino newsman, Antonio B. Partido. 

The article follows: 

Malden, Mass., United States, has 

come oat _ personable sou tte a 
acce 

on = p revolutionary machine 

other parts of the world where rice is the 


staple cereal and h: 
“lem of the m unger is a constant prob- 
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His name is Robert I. Kaufman, lawyer 
turned machine designer, and his machine, 
which has gripped the imagination of the 
people in this country, is a mobile and com- 
plicated-looking piece of mechanical auto- 
mation that grinds ordinary corn into a rich 
simulated rice-like product. 


DEFINITE HOPE 


To the Philippines, where shortage of rice 
has plagued the government and people for 
many years, Kaufman and his unique ma- 
chine brought a definite hope of solving a 
vexing problem. Soon after announcing a 
gigantic drive toward self-sufficiency in food, 
and an austerity program aimed at con- 
serving the country’s dwindling dollar re- 
serves, President Carlos P. Garcia gave the 
nod for the purchase by his government of 
many units of Kaufman’s machine. . 

Earlier, while the news of the launching 
of the first Russian sputnik was preoccupy- 
ing the United States, American inventor 
Kaufman was demonstrating the first unit 
of his invention on the front lawn of Malan- 
canang, the presidential palace, and impress- 
ing government officials and spectators from 
different walks of life. After breaking the 
traditional champagne bottle to kick off the 
demonstration which, incidentally, was the 
first of its kind in the history of Malacanang 
(certainly no other machine had ever been 
demonstrated at the palace), the president 
declared that a solution to the perennial rice 
shortage of the country had been discovered. 


CORN ABUNDANT 


The solution, paradoxically, involves corn, 
not rice. For the food problem of the Philip- 
pines, first and dbeve all, involves the pro- 
vision of adequate supply of cereals, and rice, 
being a difficult crop to produce due to its 
high sensitivity to the vagaries and whims of 
the weather, has never been produced in. 
sufficient quantities, despite intensive efforts 
of the Government and the promises of poli- 
ticians notwithstanding. 

On the other hand, corn can be grown 
three times a year almost anywhere in the 
Philippines and in many other parts of the 
Far East. It responds easily to fertilizers, 
and, therefore, produces higher yields at 
lower production costs. 

“With Kaufman’s machine, corn is turned 
into ricelike grains which when cooked and 
blended with a small portion of rice become 
acceptable to the palates of even the most 
discriminating rice eaters. Considered to be 
richer in protein and vitamin content than 
pure rice, the product costs half as much, or 
less. 

The product, coming as it does from corn 
and looking very much like good quality 
rice, is fascinating. The late President 
Ramon Magsaysay, it is said, used to keep 
samples of it in his desk which he occasion- 
ally showed to visiting friends. 

Kaufman's machine is highly - mobile. 
Weighing approximately 31,000 pounds, it 
picks itself up at the pull of a cord, mounts 
itself automatically on a special trailer and 
travels from village to village over the rough- 
est roads. In one instance, it was lugged to 
Cabanatuan, 120 kilometers away from Ma- 
nila. A few minutes after arrival, it was 
grinding corn to the amazement of people 
who had never seen the machine before. 

The mill goes through about 30 auto- 
matic processes from start to finish, with 
the product finally emerging in electrically 
stitched bags. It has its own diesel power- 
plant which not only powers the machine 
but also generates electricity. 


UNLIMITED MARKET 


In Asia, where the scarcity of rice is now 
shaping up even in rice-exporting countries 
because the growth of population is fast out- 
stripping production gains, the Kaufman 
machine to be a highly demanded 
item with an almost unlimited market in 
the next decade. 
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This potential seems to have been imme- 
diately recognized by other Asiatic cou:tries. 
Ex-Vice President Mohammed Hatia of In- 
donesia, noted economist, who now figures 
prominently in the reorganization of Indo- 
nesia, flew to Manila to view the machine. 

After a demonstration; he remarked that 
“Indonesia (which imports as much as 600,- 
000 metric tons of rice annually but has a 
surplus of corn) is definitely interested in 
acquiring units of the mill as an answer to 
its food problem.” P. P. Lee, representative 
of a large Korean business syndicate, also 
flew to Manila recently to see the machine. 

United States Congressman TorBERT Mac- 
DONALD, who passed through Manila for a 
stopover on his way to the South Pole, re- 
marked that the machine is too fantastic to 
describe after he viewed a test run. 

Many more have come from different parts 
of the world to view Kaufman’s mechanical 
novelty. 

MACHINE HAILED 


Manila newspapers have not failed to reg- 
ister the enthusiasm of the government and 
the people over the machine which has at- 
tracted the attention of many countries. In 
2 months, the local press dedicated more 
than a thousand column inches to the ma- 
chine and what it can do. Among the many 
editorials written about it, one predicted 
that Kaufman’s invention “may some day 
rank in importance above McCormick’s me- 
chanical reaper or Whitney’s cotton gin.” 

But an important matter that has not been 
touched upon so far is the potentiality of 
the machine as a means of disposed United 
States surplus corn products into the hungry 
portions of Asia. 

Ex-Gov. Juan O. Chioco, chairman of the 
multimillion Government corporation han- 
dling the rice and corn stabilization program 
of the Pihlippines, said that the machine 
was among the foremost achievements in 
agricultural engineering in the last-50 years. 

Of the persuasive inventor Kaufman, a 
Philippine Government official once re- 
marked: “When you first meet Attorney 
Kaufman, you listen to a man who talks as 
fast and as sincerely as Billy Graham. With- 
in 5 minutes, you believe in him. In 10 
minutes you believe in his machine. And 
within 15 minutes you become one of his 
disciples, talking about his machine which 
somehow may surprisingly shape the destiny 
of this part of the globe.” 

This gospel may sound as though it were 
merely for dreamers, but in this country 
many converts believe that within 10 years a 
major portion of the population of Asia will 
be eating the product of the Kaufman ma- 
chine. 

These converts have a reason for taking 
their hats off to Robert Kaufman, whom 
they have come to regard as the messiah 
from Malden. For they feel that he has 
done something for their country which vis- 
its of United States Government officials have 
been unable to accomplish for a long, long 
time. d 





The Humane Slaughter Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


‘ OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, there ap- 
peared in the June 7 issue of the Bir- 
mingham (Ala.) News a feature story by 
its most able Washington correspondent, 
Mr. Jim Free, about the heavy volume 
of correspondence being received by 
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Members of Congress on the humane 
slaughter bill. 

Mr. Free’s article is most informative, 
interesting and timely, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered tw be printed in the REcorp. 
[From the Birmingham (Ala.) News of June 

7, 1958] 
Most LETTERS TO CONGRESS ARE ABOUT 
HUMANE SLAUGHTER 


(By James Free) 


WaSHINGTON.—Offhand impressions can be 
very wrong indeed. Some factor in a situ- 
ation—a factor that you haven’t heard much 
about—can make its outward appearance 
misleading. 

By way of example, what issue would you 
suppose has been drawing the most mail to 
Members of Congress and to the White 
House in recent weeks? 

Foreign aid, perhaps, as it is much in the 
news lately. Reciprocal trade? Not only 
many manufacturers, but a lot of union 
members are worried about this one. Na- 
tional defense? Russian missile and space 
progress has been a great challenge, and 
there is much concern over proposed cuts 
in the Army National Guard and over Penta- 
gon reorganization. 

Or from the South, could it be alarm over 
Supreme Court rulings on integration? Or 
from all over, worry about the recession, 
and possible Federal programs that would 
help put an end to it? 

All of these have drawn some mail, of 
course. But if you picked any one of them, 
you missed. You didn’t even come in a close 
second. 

EVEN THE PRESIDENT HAS GOTTEN A LOT 


Far and away the most written-in about 
issue this year has been, and is, the humane 
slaughter bill. 

President Eisenhower has commented pri- 
vately on his heavy mail on this subject. 
Chairman ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Democrat of 
Louisiana, of the Senate Agriculture Corn- 
mittee, which is considering the House- 
approved bill, has commented on it pub- 
licly. Mail and pressure in favor of the 
proposal for legislation that would require 
the United States Government to buy meat 
only from companies that practice humane 
slaughter, according to ELLENDER, beats any- 
thing he has ever experienced in Congress. 

(Humane slaughter means simply that 
cattle, hogs, and sheep—livestock killed for 
commercial meat markets—must be rendered 
insensible before they are put to death.) 

In months past, letters to Washington on 
this subject have been fairly numerous just 
on the suggestion of various humane socie- 
ties. More recently, church groups—particu- 
larly Methodists, Baptists, and Catholics— 
have joined in the communications and reso- 
lutions support. And the mail volume has 
soared. 

While the House passed the bill several 
weeks ago, and by a rather wide margin, its 
fate is still in doubt in the Senate. The 
Eisenhower administration is opposed, along 
with most of the big meatpackers. They say 
the bill is more interference with private 
business, and that more time is needed for 
study. 

Senator Husert Humpurer, Democrat, of 
Minnesota, main sponsor of the Senate bill, 
noted that opponents of humane slaughter 
have been urging more study for years,’ but 
have been doing very little study. He cites 
the cases of the Hormel Co.., and others, that 
have put in humane slaughter methods with 
good and economical results. 

The church groups supporting the bill find 
it hard to understand why Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson, himself a high lay 
leader in the Mormon Church, is himself so 
firmly against the humane slaughter bill. 
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SOME LEGISLATORS SAY BENSON IS INFLUENCED 


But legislators like Chairman Harotp D. 
CooLey, Democrat, of North Carolina, of the 
House Agriculture Committee, who have fol- 
lowed Mr. Benson’s speeches and statements 
on farm policy, contend that the economic 
interests of the Secretary’s home State of 
Utah seem to have great influence upon him. 

‘“‘He’s against high price supports for cot- 
ton and wheat and all the basic crops,”’ says 
CooLey. “Yet by a coincidence he goes all 
out for full price supports for beet sugar and 
wool. He says we must make exceptions for 

“them because we must preserve our local 
sources of supply for reason of national de- 
fense. 

“We must assume from his high moral tone 
on Federal subsidies and on giving the farm- 
ers their freedom, that the fact that beet 
sugar and wool are major items in the econ- 
omy of Utah has nothing to do with his 
views.” 

The Senate Agriculture Committee is ex- 
pected to act on the humane slaughter bill 
in the next week or so. Predictions are risky 
in these matters, but our guess is that it will 
clear the bill; and that the Senate eventually 
will go along with the House and pass it. 

After all, if the bill is killed, there will be 
even more letters when it is brought up again 
next year. 





World Opinion on Cessation of Nuclear 
Weapons Tests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Gallup poll released on June 1, 1958, con- 
tained an interesting sampling of world 
opinion on the issue of cessation of nu- 
clear weapons tests. The most sig- 
nificant aspect of this poll was the im- 
plication that Americans are proportion- 
ately much less interested in the cessa- 
tion of bomb tests than are the people 
of Europe and Asia. 

I ask unanimous -eonsent that the text 
of the Gallup poll, as published in the 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune for June 
6, 1958, and as published, I am sure, in 
other newspapers, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune of 
June 1, 1958] 

UniTep States Is ALMosT ALONE AGAINST 
H-Test Ban 

(By American Institute of Public Opinion) 

PRINCETON, N. J.—If the United States 
were to discontinue its nuclear tests, the 
move would have the support of many-~peo- 
ple around the world—but would be against 
the wishes of a majority of the American 
public. : 

As United States scientists proceed with 
the Pacific tests, a world Gallup poll in 
major opinion centers of 16 nations around 
the globe shows the following: 

Aside from the,.cities checked in the 
United States, only one other city—Mel- 
bourne, Australia—reports a majority of 
citizens interviewed holding that the Amer- 
ican tests shouJd continue. 

In all the other major cities and through- 
out Great Britain, a majority—ranging from 








June 1] 


90 percent in New Delhi, India, to 53 per. 
cent in Stockholm, —wants this 
country to discontinue the tests. 

A consensus, based on an average 
results obtained in all 16 nations, including 
the United States, shows the following: 

Six out of every 10 persons interviewed in 
the world opinion centers believe the United 
States should stop the tests. 

Three out of 10 are against the United 
States discontinuing tests at this time, 

One person in 10 declined to express an 
opinion. 

The question: ~ 

“Do you think the United States should 
stop making tests with nuclear weapons and 
H-bombs, or not?” 
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One chief argument focontinuing bomb 
tests has been that by so doing the West— 
particularly the NATO alliance—continues 
to maintain a nuclear superiority over 
Russia. 

On this score, it is interesting to note the 
vote on the issue in key cities in the nine 
NATO nations (aside from the United 
States) where interviewing was conducted: 


Percent 
United States should stop...-..-..... - & 
United States should not .--..-..-... ~ 2 
No opinion.....-...... Gaines > =n 9 





Mrs. Gilbert T. Adams, of Beaumont, 
Tex.: Worker for Good Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr, YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of the most active women in civic 
and good government work in the cily 
of Beaumont, Tex., is Mrs. Gilbert T. 
Adams. For many years she 
worked with others to better her com- 
munity and to help restore honesty and 
integrity in the halls of Texas goverl- 
ment. 4 

This year, too, she has taken the lead 
in Beaumont and Jefferson County, i 
organizing for good government. 4 


June 6 issue of the Beaumont Enterprise 


carried a front-page article telling of 
Mrs. Adams’ success in having the Da 
tional convention of the National Fed 
eration of Woman’s Clubs in Detroit pass 
her resolution dealing with civil defense. 


Mrs. Adams is chairman of the civil d 
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1958 
defense committee of the Beaumont 
Women’s Club, and she has given to this 
work the same zeal and ability which 
she brings to her efforts for good and 
democratic government. Texas is for- 
tunate to have women such as Mrs. Gil- 
pert Adams devoting their time and en- 
ergy to civic enterprises and to working 
for the kind of government which they 
believe they and their families and their 
communities deserve. Mrs. Gilbert 
Adams and her husband, Gilbert T. 
Adams, both of whom are longtime 
friends of mine, deserve the accolades of 
all those who believe in better commu- 
nities and in better government. Their 
veal and their energy are devoted to 
both. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the article entitled “United 
States Clubs Vote Resolution of Local 
Woman,” which appeared on the front 
page of the Beaumont Enterprise of 
Saturday, June 6, 1958. ~ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES CLUBS VOTE RESOLUTION OF 

Loca WoMAN 

Mrs. Gilbert T. Adams, chairman of the 
civil defense committee of the Beaumont 
Woman's Club, yesterday saw her resolution 
and motto for civil defense adopted on the 
floor of the National Federation of Woman's 
Clubs in Detroit.. 

The Texas Federation, which adopted 
Mrs. Adams’ resolution and motto at the 
State meeting in Fort Worth last month, 
was cited by the national gathering for its 
work in civil defense during the last year. 

“For National Security, a First Aider in 
Every Home,” is Mrs. Adams’ motto. It is a 
part of the resolution calling for emphasis 
on first-aid training by the woman’s clubs. 

Mrs, Adams, who also is chairman for civil 
defense in the fourth district of the clubs, 
was instrumental with Mrs. R. E. Cowan, 
Red Cross chairman of the local club, and 
Mrs. Lavon Dodd, president, in promoting 
the first courses in the State in the revised 
Red Cross-civil defense first aid training 
here last month. 

Designed primarily to bring the training 
to all ambulance drivers and their assist- 
ants in the city, the courses were taken by 
nearly 50 volunteers. The courses were. ini- 
tlated and completed at Beaumont Ambu- 
lance Service and L. M. Williams & Sons 
Funeral Home. : 

Mrs. Zack A. Williamson, of Beaumont, 
State secretary, and Mrs. Adams were local 
delegates to the convention. _ 
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Reciprocal Trade 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
iN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
on the State of the Union had under 
enon the bill (H. R. 12591) to ex- 
— the authority of the President to enter 
on trade Payer ger under section 350 of 
Tariff - sani as amended, and for 


—: SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, here is 
Opening sentence of a front-page 
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story from the New Kensington (Pa.) 
Daily Dispatch for last May 27: 

With diplomas in ‘hand, 1,146 graduates 
of high schools in the Daily Dispatch circu- 
lation area will face the world with a dim 
outlook for immediate employment. 


A parallel situation prevails-in Johns- 
town, in Altoona, Uniontown, Pitts- 
burgh, and in just about every other 
community of western and central 
Pennsylvania. There are no jobs to be 
had for boys and girls who had visions 
of earning enough during the summer 
months to get them started in college 
next fall or perhaps in 1959. What is 
worse, many thousands of these young 
folks are from families whose sole in- 
come is provided by unemployment com- 
pensation. 

Yes, after 12 years of studious appli- 
cation, many a youngster who finishes 
high school in our State today is stepping 
out into a world that seemingly has no 
place for him. Students with excep- 
tional averages that merit tuition schol- 
arships are unable to accept the awards 
because there is no way for them to 
earn their room and board. Oh, there 
are jobs waiting on tables at dormitories 
and fraternity houses, and townspeople 
in college communities provide other op- 
portunities for some who cannot pay 
their way. But most of our kids gradu- 
ating from high school this month do 
not have the wherewithal for transpor- 
tation, for clothes;>~er for books. And 
job pickings are so slim that only a very 
few will be able to bring home any pay- 
checks in the coming months. 

What about the young people who are 
willing to work a year or two to save 
enough money to get them off on the 
road to a university degree? As the 
weeks and months go by, ambitions will 
begin to fade away, for there is nothing 
more discouraging than forced idleness 
and bare cupboards. 

‘The plight of the 1958 high-school 
graduating classes completes a dual dis- 
turbance that deprives the Nation of 
needed educated personnel while inflict- 
ing personal hardship upon the indi- 
viduals involved. If it is true that a 
shortage of trained engineers and scien- 
tists is responsible for laxity in the de- 
velopment of an ability to guarantee 
ironclad security against the threat of 
outside forces, then we must assume that 
the-deficiency will be aggravated so long 
as the college campus is outside the 
reach of aspiring high-school graduates. 
Whether or not there is validity in the 
assumption that our research and de- 
velopment programs are lagging, the fact 
remains that America should and must 
be able to meet the demands and desires 


“ of youth who seek to pursue their chosen 


vocations, whether in the arts or sciences. 

Mr. Chairman, the current economic 
situation closes the doors of institutions 
of higher learning to many thousands of 
our deserving boys and girls. In my part 
of the country the attitude of the Federal 
Government on import-export policy is 
directly responsible for this circum- 
stance. The oceans of foreign residual 
oil and ‘the mountains of manufactured 
goods that have converged upon the mar- 
kets of this country are the unmistakable 


~causatives of much of the unemployment 
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that haunts our mining, railroad, and 
manufacturing communities. 

I appeal to my colleagues to hear the 
voices of the men whose jobs have been 
swept away by unfair import competi- 
tion, of the wives and mothers who pray 
to God that their men and their chil- 
dren may be able to enjoy reasonable 
living standards, of the young boys and 
girls who yearn to continue their scho- 
lastic careers. For 10 years our miners 
have waited in vain for the better life 
that lower tariff policies were supposed 
to bring. Our glassworkers have moved 
out of their working places into unem- 
ployment lines so that foreign-produced 
material might find an outlet in our 
markets. The list of victims has climbed 
steadily, so that the administration of 
the Reciprocal ‘Trade Agreements Act 
can no longer be regarded as anything 
but a dismal failure, a source of economic 
disease that carries poverty and misery 
into every area of this country. 

For the information of those of my 
colleagues who may have read the state- 
ment on coal exports prepared by the 
Committee for a National Trade Policy, 
let me assure you that the amount of 
American coal purchased by consumers 
abroad is not refiected by the quantity 
of residual oil imported into the United 
States. When a foreign nation needs 
coal, it comes to this country because 
our industry has the resources and the 
manpower and the ability to produce the 
kind of coal needed at a price competi- 
tive with that of any other producer 
anywhere in the world. Though the 
wages of our miner are many times 
higher than those of his counterpart in 
Europe or Asia, we can lay down Coal at 
dockside far below that at which the 
foreign operator can get it to his ships. 

If foreign residual oil were needed in 
the absence of a domestic fuel supply in 
this country, then I would say by all 
means get it from Venezuela or wher- 
ever else it is available. The foreign 
importer of American coal applies the 
same philosophy, it would be illogical 
for him to do otherwise. But do you 
believe for 1 minute that France or Eng- 
land would stand by and permit their 
miners to be idle because of an influx of 
American coal? 

Mr. Chairman, the committee for a 
national trade policy, in attempting to 
woo the coal area Congressman into the 
free trade corner, would challenge the 
evidence presented by every American 
group and individual involved in the 
production, transportation, and sale of 
coal. The following paragraph is from 
a report made last week by F. F. Estes, 
executive secretary of the Coal Export- 
ers Association of the United States, 
Inc., to that organization’s annual meet- 
ing in Chicago: 

Another issue which I should tike to dis- 
cuss briefly at this time is the charge by 
advocates of free trade that the coal in- 
dustry should not expect to enjoy an export 
market unless we are willing to keep the 
fuel markets of the United States open to 
shippers of residual oil from South Amer- 
ica and the rest of the world. The question 
came up during hearings on the reciprocal 
trade extension bill. The fact is that we 
appreciate the opportunity to sell our coal 
in the export market, yet we must of neces- 
sity challenge any attempt to imply that, 
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the coal industry is being unfair when it 
objects to the unrestricted importation of a 


waste product of the refining process to - 


encroach upon our domestic markets. And 
we must always explain to the uninitiated 
that reducing residual-oil imports will in no 
wise conflict with the coal-export program. 


This attitude is reflected by the United 
Mine Workers of America, by coal oper- 
ators throughout the Appalachian re- 
gion, and by the coal-carrying railroads. 
I can assure you that the propaganda 
of the Committee for a National Trade 
Policy regarding coal’s export-import 
problems is neither appreciated nor be- 
lieved in the mining camps of my State 
or anywhere else that coal is produced. 

Today every representative of com- 
munities injured by excessive imports 
must stand firm against the proposal 
to extend the Trade Agreements Act 
without proper protection for our dis- 
tressed areas. We must support the 
Davis-Simpson+Bailey bill, and we must 
insist upon further protection for our 
domestic coal and oil industries through 
the medium of additional legislation to 
place a mandatory restriction on im- 
ports of crude oil and products. 





Extension of Trade Agreements 


SPEECH 


Or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 10, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 12591) to extend 
the authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, it would 
be fatal for the United States to with- 
draw into economic isolationism. 

We must do business with other na- 
tions, in order to secure those materials 
and those prodiicts that are not available 
here. Foreign trade supports a number 
of our own enterprises and provides em- 
ployment for several million workers in 
the United States. This two-way trade 
helps to strengthen the economies of our 
allies; helps to improve the backward 
nations; and is effective in offsetting the 
Communist drive to engineer trade tie- 
ups with other nations so that they will 
become economic satellites of the Soviet 
Union. 

To all thinking people who are dis- 
turbed by the expansion of the Commu- 
nist empire, that is being achieved by 
new and cunning methods, reciprocal 
trade is one of the most effective meth- 
ods to halt the spread of communism, 
and to strengthen the cause of freedom 
everywhere. 

These facts cannot be challenged. 

But we do oppose the administration 
of our reciprocal trade program. 

From our own first-hand experience, 
we know that it has undermined a num- 
ber of our domestic industries, and has 
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traded away the jobs of hundreds of 
thousands of people. 

Ever since the end of World War I, 
the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment, in its preoccupation with reci- 
procal trade, has failed to show suffici- 
ent concern for the destructive effects of 
this program on a number of industries 
that are engaged in supplying the Amer- 
ican market. 

We have protested many times, but no 
protection has been forthcoming. 

While we believe in reciprocal trade, 
we do not believe that it should be pro- 
moted at the*®expense of the chemical, 
electrical, textile, handicraft, and other 
industries that are essential to our own 
economic health. 

And we cannot for the life of us under- 
stand why foreign goods, produced by 
workers who are pa.d substandard wages, 
are encouraged to invade the American 
market, when we already have the in- 
dustries and the workers to supply our 
own needs. Why are these industries 
being sacrificed? One cannot escape 
the conclusion that they are being used 
as pawns in a game to provide export 
markets for other American industries. 
This is having a divisive effect upon our 
people. The displaced workers in tex- 
tile and other industries, while sympa- 
thetic to the need for more trade with 
other nations, do not believe that they 
should be called upon to give up their 
jobs to achieve this end. Under present 
conditions in the United States, many 
of these displaced, middle-aged workers, 
will never be able to find job opportuni- 
ties to replace the.ones that have been 
taken from them. 

The executive branch cannot say that 
it does not know of these tragic effects 
upon some American industries, and a 
considerable number of American work- 
ers. And yet, it has done nothing to 
compensate for the harm. done. 

When former textile workers go shop- 
ping in clothing and department stores, 
they are faced with foreign goods that 
have stolen their jobs away. You can 
imagine their dismay, and their bitter- 
ness, when they see all these foreign 
labels, including Hong Kong. 

To what extent will reciprocal trade 
go without some check upon its opera- 
tions that will give our people some voice 
in. these decisions that mean economic 
life or death to many of them. 

This, then, is our dilemma. “ 

How to achieve a fair and reasonable 
trade policy that will not result in those 
depressed industries and depressed areas 
that have become a chronic problem in 
our economy, even-during the overall 
national prosperity of the United States 
since the end of World War II. 

It was during-.this period of expanded 
trade, that these symptoms of local de- 
pression first appeared, and have since 
continued. 

In the opinion of many, irresponsible 
tariff reductions have been the cause, 
and depressed areas the effect, of too 
much Presidential authority to adjust 
duties or tariffs. Without check, or bal- 
ance, or congressional control over these 
powers, arbitrary decisions have been 


made, with no effective right of appea) 
provided for the injured parties. 


The original Trade Agreements Act 


was passed in 1934. 

There have been revolutionary changes 
in world conditions since then, as wel} 
as the obvious defects revealed in the 
administration of this program. 

When Congress in 1934, under the im- 
pact of the depression, authorized the 
President to enter into trade agreements 
with other nations, it did so with the 
clear understanding, and the specific dij- 
rective, that this power should be used 
in such a manner that injury to domestic 
industries would be avoided. 

That obligation has not been fulfilled, 

Some American industries have been 
hurt, and seriously. 

We would be more inclined to go along 
with the administration if it had faced 
up to these facts and had inserted pro- 
visions in the extension bill that would 
eliminate such hardships in the future, 

But the administration insists on a 
5-year extension, with no effective pro- 
cedure for the relief of industries that 
may be forced to liquidate as a result 
of its decisions. 

Both management and labor believe in 
the principle of two-way trade. They 
have a commonsense approach to the 
problem, recognizing the need for flex- 
ible duties or tariffs that shall be reduced 
in accordance with any rise in living 
standards of the competing nations, 

Could anything be more fair than this? 

But the State Department, which ad- 
vises the President in these matters, is 
more interested in the international 
aspects of reciprocal trade, and, as a 
consequence, is blind to domestic reper- 
cussions. 

Furthermore, it glosses over the fact 
that reciprocal trade is supposed to loosen 
up the exchange of goods among the 
competing nations. 

Concessions by us are intended to en- 
courage concessions by them. 

But, as the minority report of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means states: 

Next, it is said that the United States 
has an export surplus which must be elimi- 
nated if the dollar earnings of our trading 
partners are to be increased, so as to permit 
nontariff restrictions imposed by these coun- 
tries on our trade to be eliminated. But 
the trade agreeménts program has been in 
operation for 24 years, during which period 
we have granted continuous and substantial 
reductions in our tariffs. -Nevertheless, non- 
tariff ‘restrictions against dollar trade are 
more prevalent now than they were in 
It is the consensus of a number of experts 


that world trade today is more tightly reg . 


mented than it ever has been before in peace- 
time. 


H. R. 12591 calls for a 5-year exten- — 


sion of the President’s authority. 
is a far greater extension than has ever 
been asked before. Because of a wee 


sion that would permit full 5-year sed : 


ductions even just before the pr 
5-year grant of authority expires, 
keep these reductions in effect for 
years. 

is opposed to this power 


Congress 
grab. It believes that jo 


and the duty to insist on frequent re 
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yiew of the manner in which his dele- 
‘gated authority is used. 

In these times of economic uncertain- 
ty and swift technological change, it 
does not believe that this far-reaching 
power should be vested in one man. 

Accordingly, there is mounting evi- 
dence of support for the Simpson bill, 
which would restrict this authority to a 
9-year period. Furthermore, it provides 


. for some measure of control by the Con- 


gress over the President's authority to 
reduce tariffs, where such reductions are 
plainly injurious to American indus- 
tries. ; 

This is a compromise measure. 

We are prepared to concede a little, 
if the administration will do likewise. 

This is the only way to solve the 
dilemma. : 


. 
~~ 


Reciprocal Trade Extension 








SPEECH 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 12591) to ex- 
tend the authority of the President to enter 
into trade agreements under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mkt. Chairman, it is 
not my purpose to greatly burden the 
already voluminous record of debate on 
the reciprocal trade extension. I wish 
simply to state four principal reasons 
why I shall vote for the Simpson substi- 
tute for the committee bill and why, 
failing adoption of the substitute, I shall 
vote for recommittal and against final 
passage of the committee bill. 

First. While the Simpson substitute 
accepts the principle and assures contin- 
uation of reciprocal trade—and, in fact, 
permits a further 10 percent reduction 
in tariffs during the next 2 years—it un- 
derscores the goal of genuine reciprocity 
and puts the brakes on the present one- 
sidedness of these agreements. 

As has already been pointed out in 
this debate, since 1934 the United States 
has cut tariffs by approximately 85 per- 
cent and the committee bill proposes to 
authorize a further maximum reduction 
of 25 percent during the next 5 to 10 


. Years. During the same pertod Canada 


has reduced her tariffs by only 13 per- 
cent; Italy, 24 percent; Switzerland, 34 
percent; Japan, 39 percent, while Eng- 
land and France have raised their tariff 
levels by 43 percent and 37 percent, re- 
spectively. In addition, these and other 
countries have employed such devices as 
import licenses, import quotas, preferen- 
trade arrangements, currency ma- 
nipulation, state , government 
export subsidies, and embargoes to raise 
trade barriers against American im- 
ports. True reciprocity must be a two- 
Way street, as a matter of justice and to 
encourage trade. 
. I believe there is a basic in- 
ae between such domestic de- 
or of employers and 
employees against low-pay competition 
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as the Federal minimum wage and col- 
lective-bargaining laws while dénying 
effective protection for American indus- 
try and workers against grossly unfair, 
low foreign wages. I believe it is par- 
ticularly deplorable when unreasonably 
low tariff rates encourage American 
companies to transfer operations to for- 
eign countries enjoying such advan- 
tages and then compete with these 
products in the American market 
against American industry and labor. 
Incidentally, the high wage standards 
imposed by Federal law in this country 
add to the difficulty of American compe- 
tition with foreign imports—thus com- 
pounding the ironic paradox. 

Third. I support the Simpson substi- 
tute also because it clearly recognizes 
and seeks to reestablish the constitu- 
tional responsibility and obligation of 
Congress to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and to lay and collect 
duties and imposts. 

Under the Simpson substitute the rec- 
ommendations and findings of the Tar- 
iff Commission—an arm of the Con- 
gress—with respect to maintaining or 
increasing tariff rates on a showing of 
need by an adversely affected industry, 
would become effective unless a recom- 
mendation of the President to the con- 
trary were sustained by a majority vote 
of both Houses of Congress. 

The committee bill, on the other hand, 
would require that no decision of the 
executive in favor of continuation or 
reduction of a tariff rate could be over- 
ridden by Congress except by a two- 
thirds vote. In other words, this provi- 
sion, designed to preserve an unconsti- 
tutional executive authority, would pre- 
vent Congress from legislating on tariff 
matters except by the identical margin 
required to pass already enacted legisla- 
tion over a Presidential veto. | 

Fourth. Finally, I support the Simp- 
son substitute because by restoring the 
constitutional authority of Congress it 
is assured that industries adversely af- 
fected by low tariff rates will have a 
means of more effective petition to their 
elected representatives for redress of 
grievances. As it now stands these ap- 
peals for such redress—made through 
the Tariff Commission—are subject to 
interminable delay and ultimate denial 
by the executive branch, without fur- 
ther recourse. Since 1951 the Tariff 
Commission has found serious injury to 
American industry in 27 cases, yet the 
executive branch has denied relief in 
17 of these cases. ' 

The Congress yields not only its own 
rights—and obligations—but the basic 
rights of American citizens when it ab- 
dicates its constitutional authority to 
the executive branch. 





To the Unknown Heroes 


* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, with 
the interment of the unknown soldiers of 
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World War II and the Korean war at 
Arlington Cemetery on Memorial Day, 
one of the foremost thoughts in every- 
one’s mind is the great sacrifice made by 
many American soldiers on the fields of 
battle during the past two conflicts. One 
of my fellow Missourians has taken up 
his pen and expressed his thoughts for 
all of us to read. It is indeed a fine 
tribute to those who have made the su- 
preme sacrifice. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the poem To the Unknown 
Heroes, written by Clarence Hooton, be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the poem was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 


To THE UNKNOWN HEROES 


Their names are not known, 
In this wide, wide world. 

But they answered the call, 
Where our flag was unfurled. 


Each gave up all, 
That was dear to him; 
And marched to the colors, 
With a face that was grim. 


And as time went on, 
He crossed the sea; 
To offer his life, 
For you and for me. 


There in conflict, 
Mid shot and shell 
These unknown heroes 
Stumbled and fell. 


, Each was mortally wounded. 
A fact he well knew. 
Mortally wounded 
For me and for you. 


He thought of his mother, 
And his eyes grew dim. 

And he thought of a maiden, 
Who was waiting for him. 


Then rising on an elbow 

He breathed a last prayer, 
For God in Heaven 

To give them His care. 


And as the ebbing of life, 
Caused his form to sag, 

He mentioned his country 
And mentioned his flag. 


They buried them there, 
Beneath foreign sod. 

Unknown to all, 
Excepting God. 


Now mothers and maidens, 
Both bow in prayer 

For unknown heroes 
Who fell over there. 


May we as a people, 
Ever mindful be, 

Of those who have died, 
For you and for me. 


(Written by Clarence Hooton, Buffalo, Mo.) 





American Nurses Association Aids Aged 


Who Are Ill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Miss Emma Harrison, published in the, 
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June 10 issue of the New York Times 
entitled ‘““Nurses To Ask Aid by United 
States to Aged Ill.” 

At this time, Mr. President, the Amer- 
ican Nurses Association is considering 
the recommendation of their committee 
on legislation that they support Gov- 
ernment health insurance for benefici- 
aries of social-security insurance. I 
think it particularly significant that, up 
to now, they have remained outside of 
the arguments for or against Govern- 
ment health insurance.. However, con- 
fronted with the staggering health 
needs of our senior citizens, the Ameri- 
can Nurses Association has found it 
necessary to take a position on this 
question which is so vital to those who 
depend on such legislation for adequate 
medical treatment. 

As the sponsor of proposals both to 
increase the statutory limit on Federal 
grants-in-aid program of the Children’s 
Bureau and to end discrimination be- 
cause of age among older workers, I have 
become acquainted with the needs of 
both our junior and senior citizens. My 
experience has confirmed my belief that 
their primary need is medical care and 
treatment. That our children who will 
have so much to contribute to a still- 
growing Nation, and our aged, who have 
already contributed their all, should be 
denied the best scientific advances and 
care available should be inconceivable 
in a nation spending over $40 billion a 
year on arms. In view of this, I find it 
especially gratifying that so prominent 
and informed a group as the American 
Nurses Association will soon act on a 
recommendation of its legislation com- 
mittee which will lend new support to 
those who have long advocated that the 
Government assume its responsibility 
and provide a:form of health insurance 
for its citizens. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Nurses To Ask AID BY UNITED STATES TO 
AGED ILL—HEALTH INSURANCE SHOULD BE 
Part or SociaL SECURITY, THEIR ASSOCIA- 
TION HEARS 

(By Emma Harrison) 

ATLANTIC CiTy—This country’s 181,000 
professional nurses will be asked to add a 
new dimension to their already expanded 
bedside care of patients. This concerns 
pocketbook care, for both patient and nurse. 

Support of Government health insurance 
for beneficiaries of social-security insurance 
will be asked of the nurses by the American 
Nurses Association's committee on legisla- 
tion and its board of directors at its 4lst 
biennial convention here this week. Up to 
now, the association has remained out of the 
argument for or against Government health 
insurance proposals. 

Several national associations have taken 
stands on one such proposed piece of legis- 
lation. That is the bill by Representative 
AIME J. FoRAND, Democrat, of Rhode Island, 
asking for insurance covering hospital, nurs- 
ing home, and surgical care for social-seourity 
beneficiaries. 

The American Medical Association and the 
American Hospital Association are both op- 
posed; organized labor is for it. The Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association and the 
National Association of Social Workers have 
both supported extension of social insur- 
ance to include health insurance for older 
beneficiaries. 
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Nurses were advised to look to their own 
incomés by Agnes Ohlson, retiring presi- 
dent of the association. Her suggestions in- 
cludéd raising nurses’ incomes and increas- 
ing their bargaining powers with some 
voluntary hospitals. 

Present income levels, she observed, made 
it difficult to attract and hold the best per- 
sonnel and to improve standards of practice. 

She rejected the argument that improved 
salaries and working conditions would add 
an impossible burden to the Nation’s health 
bill. She suggested that increased nursing 
costs be included in prepaid health-insur- 
ance plans in the same. manner as hospital 
and medical expenses. She saw no justice 
in asking nurses to absorb hospital deficits 
in the form of low salaries. 

Miss Ohlson also said costs could be 
lowered by better planning, administration 
and utilization of nursing skills and serv- 
ices. Citing the longtime resistance to 
collective bargaining for nurses, she ob- 
served that employers of nurses must re- 
spect the nurses’ rights to participate in 
decisions concerning their own welfare. 

President Eisenhower was among the many 
paying tribute to the association as it opened 
its 5-day sessions. His message said that 
“the skill of each nurse and her loyal serv- 
ice in sickness and in health contribute 
much to the welfare of our people.” 





Construction of St. Anthony’s Parish 
Schoo! by Volunteers 


EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, last 
Sunday I had the honor of attending the 
dedication of St. Anthony’s Parish 
School in Wilmington, Del. 

What made this occasion so unusual 
was the story behind the scenes. This 
new school, with a valuation of over one 
and a quarter million dollars, was built 
entirely by volunteer labor. . 

Over $700,000 in free labor and free 
use of equipment was given by friends 
and members of the parish. Under the 
guidance of Father Roberto this group 
of management and labor, union and 
nonunion workers, all joined together. 
Over a 5-year period, by working eve- 
nings, holidays, and ofttimes forfeiting 
vacations, they erected a school which 
stands as a monument not only to the 
efforts of Father Roberto, but to the 
efforts of the many volunteer workers 
who gave so generously of their time to 
this worthy project, as well as to the 
excellent spirit of cooperation prevailing 
in their community. 

Thinking that all Americans can 
profit by reading this story, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article cover- 
ing the dedication, written by Bill 
Frank, as published in the W: 

Morning News of June 9, 1958, printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


follows: 
(By Bill Frank) 


Tt would take a story teller more skilled 
than I shall ever be to do justice to the story 





and as you read this, 


of 


June ji 


of Father Roberto Balducelli, assistant Pastor 
of St. Anthony’s Church. ° 





And the story needs to be told; for Father — . 


Roberto is the hero of St. Anthony’s parish 
and justifiably so. 

Here is a priest who came here from Italy 
a little more than 10 years ago to teach in 
Salesianum—and who, on Sunday, joined the 
parishioners of St. Anthony’s in the dedicg. 
tion of one of the finest schools in the 
country. 2 

The dedication banquet was held in Four. 


nier Hall, not far from the St. Anthony of © 


Padua School. All the big shots were there— 
at the head table. A bishop of the Catholic 
Church, the governor, a United States Seng. 
tor, a United States Representative, an am. 


‘bassador from the Republic of Italy, State 


and city dignitaries. It was a brilliant heaq 
table, scintillating with importance of high 
Office. 

The banquet hall was jammed—and there 
were also important people of the city and 
parish among the crowd. 

As the V. I. P.’s. were introduced people 
applauded and stood up out of respect. 

Ah, but when little Pather Roberto was 
introduced, I almost ducked under the table. 
I thought Fournier Hall was going to fall 
down under the impact of the cheers and 
applause. And there were tears of joy in 
the eyes of people. 

And why not? 

Father Roberto—he doesn’t look strong 
enough to pick up a bag of cement—who was 
the general coordinator of one of the most 
dramatic volunteer construction jobs this 
town has ever known. : 

Yes—it is true this is not the first school 
nor the first building constructed by parish- 
ioners. Nor will it be the last. 

But there was something about the con- 
struction of St. Anthony of Padua School 
that was different. A tremendous under- 
taking—a $1,349,000 school building that is 
not only functional but has all the frills and 
the artistic luxuries that no public school 
official would dare to undertake. But when 
life becomes full of memories, who shall say 
that the so-called artistic frills were not as 
important as the right kind of blackboard 
or recitation hall? 

Anyway—before I tell you more about 
Patber Roberto, let me review how this 
$1,349,000 school was built. 

It was built with the labor of the Italian 
parishioners—men who love to build. They 
contributed 112,350 hours of labor—for the 
glory of God and education. 

For example, there was Nazareno Rendina. 
He gave 3,120 hours. James Olivere, Sr., gave 
2,550 hours. Tony Calvarese gave 2,420 hours 
and Joseph Repuano, 2,230 hours. And 80 
on s+ >. 

The Italian contractors in town pooled 
their resources—for the school. Also the 
masons and the carpenters; the pipefittes 
and the bricklayers. You name the build- 
ing craft and you can bet your last nickel 
it was represented in volwifiteer labor. 

Well—Sunday night, when Father Roberto 
was called on to speak, after the ovation,1 
wondered what he was going to say. 

Was he going to pull the usual modest 
act? 

Was he merely going to take a bow and 
sit down? 

Not Father Roberto. He rose to meet the 
situation with a magnificent talk. 

He accepted the applause on behalf of 
all the volunteer workers. He lifted the title 
of the building. project from Cecil 
“Pive Years in the Making—A Cast of Thou 
sands.” 5 

And then he spoke of what he has called 
the St. Anthony of Padua Constructio 
Co. see 





And now here is Father Roberto talking—- 
try to imagine the 
priest speaking in his musical, Italian 
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“The St. Anthony of Padua Construction 
Co., is certainly the most experienced, the 
best equipped, the largest construction com- 

y in the State of Delaware, ‘ 

“which other construction company can 
claim to be so large as to have absolutely 
no use for subcontractors of any kind, hav- 
ing its own surveyors, excavators, stone 
masons, brick-layers, plumbers, electricians, 
steel erectors, steel workers, crane operators, 
carpenters, cement finishers, welders, plas- 
terers, painters, lathers, hardwood and 
asphalt tile flood workers, glazers, sheet 
metal workers, landscapers for the outside, 
interior decorators for the inside? 

“We even created new trades, like the 
decorative terrazzo flood fabricators. 

“which company in Delaware can claim to 
possess and have at its disposal such an 
amazing amount of machinery, spread in 
every yard of the city and vicinity? 

“Which other company can claim to have 
over 600 men on the payroll, over 30 affiliated 
firms spread all around the city—and still, 
to take care of all the paper work, only one 
single bookkeeper (Rose Bernardo) ? 

“Which company can claim to be able to 
stay in business, paying the men only once in 
5 years and, at the end, get away with one 
single denarius? 

(The workers each got a Vatican-minted 
denarius as payment for work rendered.) 

“Which other company can claim to use, 
on the same job, both union and nonunion 
workers in perfect harmony? 

“Which other company can claim to be 
able to give work to every man, skilled or 
nonskilled, never firing one single person in 
5 years? And let none of our workers think 
that they are laid off now just because the 
job is completed. 

“Which company can claim to have worked 
for 5 years without a single accident? 

“Which company can claim to let all its 
men be free all day long, asking them to put 
in a few hours in the evening and still pay- 
ing them full salary? 

“Which company can claim to have been 
able to avoid any conflict with its workers 
in the question of salary or hours? Our com- 
pany—the St. Anthony of Padua Construc- 
tion Co.—granted immediate raises by send- 
ing workers to the second and third floors, 
and even to the real top of the belfry.” 

“At this point Father Roberto turned to 
United States Senator Jonn J. WILLIAMs, at 
the head table, and said: 

“Most of all, which company was ever able 
to operate without Senator WiLLiaMs finding 
out that it didn’t pay a single penny of 
taxes to Uncle Sam? ; 

“And for all this overall excellence, for the 
results obtained, a building outstanding in 
beauty and built for eternity, you, the mem- 
bers of the large St, Anthony of Padua Con- 
struction Co., have every reason to be proud. 
God bless you all.” 

With this speech, Father Roberto humbly 
took his seat, and once more’ the crowd rose 
&8 one person to cheer the beloved priest. 

One of the great stories of this project was 
how all the Italian contractors in town 
Pooled their machinery and resources. 

In 1 day they excavated 6,000 cubic yards 
of dirt—a job that has rarely been equaled 
in construction history in these parts. 
ann’ the tag line of this story is that a few 
iaime Father Roberto was given a check ' 

5. The excavated dirt had been sold, 
was wasted, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J, LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter from 
Mr. Carl M. Adams, vice president of the 
Lorain Journal, of Lorain, Ohio, to- 
gether with a copy of an editorial which 
appeared in the May 31, 1958, issue of the 
Editor and Publisher, a national journal- 
istic publication, dealing with omission 
of comparable newspaper statistics from 
United States census reports. 

Mr. President, it is a well known fact 
that frequently American industry and 
business institutions rely upon United 
States census information in the alloca- 
tion of their national advertising. The 
letter and editorial raise an important 
question; that is, is it discriminatory for 
the Census Bureau to give only partial 
reports of the viewing, listening and 
reading habits of the families inter- 
viewed? Taxpayers’ dollars are used in 
conducting the periodic United States 
census. The letter and. editorial raise 
a further question; should these tax- 
payers’ dollars be speht in a manner 
which will give advantage to any one 
segment of the advertising mediums, 
while denying it to others? 

I am of the belief that other Senators 
will want to acquaint themselves with 
this subject as pointed out in the letter 
and editorial, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Tue LORAIN JOURNAL, 
Lorain, Ohio, June 2, 1958. 
Hon. Frank J. LAUSCHE, 
Senate Office Building, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR LAUSCHE: We are enclosing 
a copy of an editorial which appeared in the 
May 31, 1958, issue of Editor and Publisher. 
We commend your attention to the inequity 
and the violation of basic principle involved 
by the omission of comparable newspaper 
statistics from census figures as pointed out 
in the subject editorial. 

We urgently request that you use your 
good offices to the end of making certain 
that the 1960 census does include the follow- 
ing information: 

The number of homes in each census divi- 
sion breakdown (whether by enumeration 
district or tract) to which a daily, paid, news- 
paper subscription is delivered. 

We are aware, of course, this this informa- 
tion is available from other industry sources, 
as is the comparable trade information per- 
tinent to radio and television. However, it 
would seem a most basic injustice for either 
or both radio and television to be provided 
the advantage of competitive information 
gathered and published by the Government, 


at the taxpayers’ expense, without providing 
the comparable information for newspapers. 

Your attention to this matter will be ap- 
preciated. 

Yours very truly, 
Cart M. ADamMs, 
President. 
[From the Editor and Publisher of May 31, 
1958] 


Count or Rapio-TV Homes 


The broadcasting industry stole a few 
bases on the newspaper industry many years 
ago when it persuaded the Census Bureau 
to count the number of radio and television 
households in the country. 

Census Bureau Director Robert W. Burgess 
told the Senate Subcommittee on Commerce 
and Related Agencies last week that TV 
homes will be counted in the 1960 census but 
radio homes will not. He said the 1950 figure 
is still valid for radios. 

Senator Sprssarp HOLLAND, Democrat of 
Florida, committee chairman, leaped to the 
defense of radio. A news release from his 
Office states: “HOLLAND discounted these con- 
clusions, pointing out that in the past decade 
the radio broadcasting industry suffered a 
slump through the development of television, 
but has subsequently experienced a resurg- 
ence now placing it among the leaders in the 
mass communications media field. He also 
challenged the propriety of the Federal agen- 
cy supplying an important compilation of 
facts to the television industry and at the 
same time denying it to aural broadcasters.” 
Senator HoLtanp wants a tally of both TV 
and radio as a matter of service to the pub- 
lic. Mr. Burgess said the proposal will be 
reconsidered. . 

Two questions are pertinent. 

First, who says a count of radio and TV 
homes is of service to the public? The only 
people who benefit from these figures are the 
broadcasters who use them competitively 
against other mediums. 

Second, if radio homes should be counted 
because radio is among the leaders in the 
mass communications medium field, why not 
also count the number of homes receiving a 
newspaper which is the actual leader in mass 
communications? : 


Both Mr. Burgess and Senator Ho.ianp 
acknowledged they have received numerous 
requests from the broadcasting industry for 
this information. The Census Bureau stated 
it has had requests to determine the num- 
ber of AM and FM receivers, portable and 
auto radios, and number of UHF television 
sets. 

Why does not the newspaper industry re- 
quest the Census Buerau to ask similar ques- 
tions about homes receiving newspapers? If 
a Government agency is going to provide 
competitive data for one medium, why not do 
it for all mediums? 





The Effects of Foreign Trade Upon the 
State of Nebraska 
SPEECH 
Or 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
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consideration the bill (H.R. 12591) to extend 
the authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today to speak on the extension of the 
reciprocal trade agreements program. 
It is apparent to me that we must con- 
tinue this worthwhile program and I 
intend to support it. Since 1934 we 
have become the predominant nation in 
world trade. Of course, I do not claim 
that the reciprocal trade agreements 
have been the only factor in the rise of 
our trade, but both imports and exports 
have been increasing since 1934 at a 
more rapid rate than the gross national 
product. Exports in 1956 were 9 times 
as large as in 1934 while imports were 
nearly 8 times as large. The gross na- 
tional product had grown only between 
6 and 7 times that of 1934. It is not 
my purpose to go into a long discussion 
of the benefits of trade to our economy. 
They are, or should be, self-evident to 
everyone. Perhaps the old adage “to 
export a country must import” best 
summarizes the reason for a reciprocal 
trade agreements program. 

Countries who buy our exports must 
pay for them. This they can do by ex- 
porting to us, by using gold and dollar 
reserves, by borrowing, by grants to us, 
or by favorable balances in the so-called 
invisibles, that is, tourist expenditures, 
shipping, insurance, and similar items. 
For most countries, this means largely 
by exporting to us or by grants and 
loans. Of course, nations cannot bor- 
row and continue to borrow indefinitely; 
soon service charges on debts become 
an unbearable burden. We, on the 
other hand, cannot continue indefinitely 
to give money—without prospects of re- 
payment—to the world at large. There- 
fore, it seems to me our attention must 
be placed on the encouragement of im- 
ports. ’ 

The answer it seems, Mr. Chairman, is 
for us to make the items we can pro- 
duce most cheaply and exchange them 
with other countries for products in 
which they have a similar advantage. 
Any other policy would, I believe, slow 
the growth of our standard of living— 
and incidentally that of other coun- 
tries—by reducing the supplies of goods 
available and ultimately increase the 
cost of living. In days, such as the pres- 
ent, when the cost of living is at an all- 
time high this is a factor to consider. 

We must recognize that our import- 
competing jobs are those that pay the 
lowest wages. Statistical analyses of 46 
leading export industries and 36 lead- 
ing import-competing industries in 
manufacturing shows that average 
hourly earnings in the export industries 
exceed the national average while those 
in import-competing industries are be- 
low the average. Would it not be wise 
to shift our workers to the higher-pay- 
ing export industries? Such a shift 
would have a twofold effect: First, a 
rise in imports provides foreigners with 
more dollars with which they can pur- 
chase more of our exports, and, second, 
the rise in imports and in exports would 
lead to a shift of resources in the United 
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States from import competing to export 
industries; thus moving the labor force 
to higher paying jobs which would also 
increase our own purchasing power. 

In 1956, 4,500,000 people were in em- 
ployment attributable to foreign trade: 
3,118,000 to exports and 1,382,000 to im- 
ports. Presumably not all of the jobs 
attributable to imports would be dis- 
placed by import-competing projects. 
Some of the jobs in transportation, in 
processing and in noncompetitive items, 
such as coffee, tea, bananas, and so 
forth, would still be necessary. Various 
programs of adjustment have been ad- 
vocated for industries affected by import 
competition. I shall not attempt to 
analyze them, but to say that such in- 
dustries should receive a reasonable 
assistance in shifting to some other field 
of endeavor. Employees should be aided 
in whatever training is necessary for 
them in shifting to other work. 

Let us look at the rest of the free world 
now. Mr. Chairman, it is affected by our 
trade policy. If we encourage imports 
we build up other economies, if we dis- 
courage imports we tear them down. 
Other countries are far more dependent 
on foreign trade than America. Britain 
exports 16 percent of her total output; 
Belgium and other western European 
countries even more. We are the chief 
market for many items. 

I feel, Mr. Chairman, that expanded 
international trade among the member 
nations of the free world strengthens 
their economies because it increases the 
amount of goods available to all. As it 
increases the income—and consequently 
the money available to spend on goods— 
international trade provides a greater 
margin for military production and per- 
mits greater military expenditure with- 
out such serious reductions in the stand- 
ard of living. 

Why do I, a Congressmen from Ne- 
braska, a State which would seem to 
have little concern with international 
trade, favor a reciprocal trade agreement 
program? In the remainder of my re- 
marks I shall picture my conception of 
the effect of foreign trade upon Ne- 
braska. 

It is, of course, impossible to state 
with complete accuracy how much of 
Nebraska’s production is exported and 
how much is imported into the State. 
Government counts of exports and im- 
ports are made only where products 
enter or leave the country. This com- 
pution does not identify the place of ori- 
gin for exports or the place of destina- 
tion for imports. 

Even if these enumerations were 
available such statistics would neglect 
the important indirect effects of imports 
and exports upon our economy. For in- 
stance, Mr. Chairman, many people sup- 
ply ingredients or component parts, ren- 
der services or otherwise affect imports 
and exports. 

Such factors as the above, indicate 
that no precise measurement of the im- 
pact of foreign trade upon an area is 
possible, but not necessarily that no 
worthwhile measure of such impact is 
not possible. One can, for example, 
allocate the Nation's exports and im- 
ports to an area.on the basis of popula- 


tion, Such a procedure has some weak. 
nesses because it does not consider 
whether or not the State or areg 
above-the-average concentrations 
business nor does it consider whether oy 
not the per capita income is above or be. 
low the national figure. 

The west-north-central region—Mip. 
nesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Ka 
which Nebraska is a part had, in 1952, 
5.9 percent of total United States exports 
and imported 4.3 percent of com 
imports. It was, consequently, in about 
the center of. the geographical 
with respect to exports, but was last in 
the impact of competing imports on its 
economy. 

Nebraska, Mr. Chairman, benefits from 
foreign commerce. It is prosperous if 
trade expands; it is hurt if trade con- 
tracts.. In 1950, the last official census, 
Nebraska’s population was 1,325,519 
which ranked our State 33d in the Na- 
tion in terms of population. Her popu. 
lation in 1957 has been estimated at 1- 
452,000, a 9.5-percent increase. 

We are not one of the wealthiest 
States, but we have 19,801 families with 
incomes over $10,000. Our effective buy- 
ing income is somewhat below the na- 
tional average. Our per capita effective 
buying income in 1957 was $1,479, com- 
pared with the national average of $1,- 
734. This means that we probably had 
about 15 percent less money to invest in 
imports than the average person I 
realize that this could be construed asa 
hazardous estimate because the cost of 
living is different in the various States 
ana our lower income, in actual pur- 
chasing power, might be the equivalent 
or even above the national average. 

In Nebraska about 184,000 persons 
work on farms. Their needs for sup- 
porting products create employment for 
thousands more. They have a direct 
interest in our exports of about $4 billion 
in farm products. ‘The proportionate 
share of Nebraska in 1956 was about $150 
million. 

Mr. Chairman, Nebraska’s proportion- 
ate share of total exports of farm prod- 
ucts in the 1956-57 growing year Was: 
Wheat, $61,559,000; corn, $19,709,000; 
soybeans, $4,405,000; grain sorghums, 
$1,762,000; dairy products, $2,500,000; 
poultry, $682,000; and other livestock and 
products, $30,524,000; or a total of $121- 
181,000 for these agricultural products. 
Truly, our export of agricultural prod- 
ucts spells the difference between a prds- 


perous and a failing agriculture. M 


addition, Nebraska as its propo 
share imported $27,937,000 worth of live- 


stock and other products. Of course, my 


State also imports large quan 
coffee, tea, spices, and similar items. 


Manufacturing employed 56,996 Dé 


sons in 1,423 establishments in 
Forty-three thousand four hundred and 


thirty-one of there were clasified as piv — 


duction workers. he 
Food and related products is by far the 


largest manufacturing industry. Ite 


ployed 27,730 persons in 434 

ments. Fifty of these firms ; 
100 or more persons. The value added 
by manufacture in this group is slightly 
higher than all other groups combined” 
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This group, of course, is closely related 
riculture. 

Nationally, too, exports of food and 
related products are significant. They 

ounted to more than $1 billion or 
about $640 for every person employed in 
1956. Nebraska’s proportionate share of 
these exports was about $17.2 million in 

56. 
among this grouping is grain 
mill products which totaled about $275 
million or slightly over one-fourth of the 
national total. Nebraska’s proportion- 
ate share in 1956 was $3.3 million. 

In Omaha are several leading pro- 
ducers in this field—some internation- 
ally and nationally known—others iden- 
tifiable only locally. Some of them are 
the Kellogg Co., Inc.,. famous for its 
cereals and breakfast foods; Pillsbury 
Mills, noted for its flour and meal; and 
the International Milling Co., noted for 
its animal feeds. Several other firms 
are active in this field. Several of these 
firms participate directly in foreign 


trade. 

About 11,125 persons are employed in 
meat packing in my State. Armour, 
Hormel and other well-known names in 
this industry have plants in Nebraska. 
Not only are the meat products them- 
selves valuable export items, but many 
byproducts, such as lard, tallow, and 
similar products, find increasing ac- 
ceptance abroad. 

Dairy products are not an exception- 
ally important export product of Ne- 
braska, but even here our proportionate 
share was approximately $1 million. 
Exported creamery and butter products 
help maintain national prices and thus 
aid Nebraska’s dairy industry. 

Exports of canned fruits and vege- 
tables in 1956 totaled over $109 million. 
In Omaha, the H. J. Heinz Co. has a 
cannery which participates actively and 
directly in foreign trade. Naturally 
Heinz employees have a direct interest in 
foreign trade. 

In the processing of dehydrated fruits 
and vegetables, Nebraska has one inter- 
nationally known firm, the Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co. of Schuyler. Since the 
exports in this category amounted to over 
$6,384 per employed worker it would 
seem that exports are important to this 
company. It is, of course, impossible to 
tell what import totals are for Nebraska. 
These firms I have mentioned require 
Taw materials many of which must be 
imported.- As I have previously stated, 
Nebraskans consume large quantities of 
tropical and semitropical products which 
must be imported, that is, coffee, tea, 
bannas, sugar, and so forth. 

Chemicals and chemical products ac- 
counted in 1954 for 70 establishments 
employing 1,645 persons in Nebraska; 
two of these firms employed 100 or more 
Persons. Nation exports were about $1.6 

in 1956—$2,230 for every worker 
engaged; Nebraska’s proportionate share 
Was about $5.5 million. Many of- our 
a are affiliates of national and 
ra ore companies with direct for- 


machinery is important 

je Nebraska. The 1954 Census of Man- 

oe showed that there were 100 es- 
lishments employing 3,142 persons. 
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_ National exports of these products were 
$2.9 billion in 1956; Nebraska’s share was 
more than $5 million. 

Tractors and farm machinery exports 
were $548.9 million in 1956. Since the 
following Nebraska firms engaged di- 

tly in export trade—Sensation Mow- 
er, Inc., Farman Equipment Co., Broy- 
hill Co. and Flischer & Schmid 
Corp.—Nebraska’s actual share might 
well be greater than $1.6 million, her 
proportionate share of these exports. 

Nebraska’s share of pumps and com- 
pressors was $2.8 million in 1956. The 
Dempster Mill Manufacturing Co. of 
Beatrice, ships abroad electric and water 
system equipment as well as centrifugal 
pumps. Other Nebraska companies, in- 
cluding the Western Land Roller Co. of 
Hastings; and the Bruning Co. of Lincoln, 
export pumps and compressors. 

Metal working machinery is exported 
by the Schum Tool Co., of Omaha. 

Practically all of Nebraska’s firms in 
this classification utilize imports in their 
activity. Most common are the alloys 
necessary for the metals they use, but 
other vital imports are balsa, asbestos, 
and certain hardwoods. 

Nebraska’s electrical machinery in- 
dustry employs 2,225 persons. Although 
there are only 13 firms in this industrial 
classification, 2 employ more than 500 
people and 2 others between 100 and 250. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-six na- 
tional exports of electrical machinery 
were more than $921 million. Communi- 
cations equipment totaled $358,993,000 of 
this amount or about 39 percent. Ne- 
braska’s proportionate share in this field 
was about $1.6 million. 

All but 261 of Nebraska’s employees in 
this field produce communications 
equipment. Three firms, the Western 
Electric plant in Lincoln, the Goodall 
Electric Manufacturing Co., and the 
Dale Products Co. export directly. 

The 1954 census of manufactures re- 
vealed that Nebraska has 78 establish- 
ments, employing 2,652 people manufac- 
turing fabricated metal products. Ex- 
ports of these products in 1956 were 
$443,606,000 of which Nebraska’s share 
was about $870,000. The most impor- 
tant subdivision of this classification is 
structural metal products; national ex- 
ports of this grouping were $123.4 mil- 
lion, Nebraska’s proportionate share 
being $465,000. 

Several other industries in Nebraska 
have interests in foreign commerce, 
chiefly in imports. Printing and pub- 
lishing, employing 4,800 people in 364 
firms, is the second largest segment of 
Nebraska’s manufacturing industry. 
While it is not concerned vitally with 
exports it does depend upon imports for 
much of its newsprint and other supplies. 

I shall only mention other industries 
which are dependent upon exports and 
imports for successful operation. Trans- 
portation and motor vehicles and equip- 
ment are both small industries in Ne- 
braska, the automobile equipment in- 
dustry, from a-foreign trade standpoint, 
being most significant. Two Nebraska 
firms participate directly in foreign 
trade: Crown Products Co. exports au- 
tomobile fan belts, radiator hoses, and 
other rubber products; the Jubilee 
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Manufacturing Co. exports automobile 
and marine horns; horn relays and 
similar equipment. 

One firm—the Cushman Motor Works 
in Lincoln—employs 625 people in the 
manufacture of motor scooters and re- 
lated products. Motor scooters are an 
integral part of the Nation’s foreign 
commerce. o 

Needless to say these industries rely 
upon foreign sources for many of their 
raw materials. Everyone knows of the 
long list of imported items that is util- 
ized in producing a car or truck, to cite 
an example. 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. has a 
plant in Lincoln which engages directly 
in export trade. It must rely on imports 
for all of its natural rubber. 

Instruments and related products are 
important, but due to the small size of 
the industry, statistics were not pub- 
lished in the 1954 census. Two Omaha 
firms are known to participate in foreign 
commerce—Batson Electronics, Inc., ex- 
ports scientific and professional instru- 
ments and Alco Manufacturing Co. ex- 
ports geiger counters. 

So far, Mr. Chairman, I have talked of 
the groups which benefit directly from 
foreign commerce, agriculture and man- 
ufacturing industry. Their relationship 
is easy to determine, even in an inland 
State such as Nebraska. 

Employment groups—other than pro- 
ducers of movable goods—are affected 
because first, the workers and firms en- 
gaged in international trade are patrons 
for their services and second, the pass- 
age of international transactions 
through their area creates demands for 
services of all types. 

Let me analyze this fact. Anyone who 
goes into a grocery store sees goods from 
all over the world. Such goods stimu- 
late sales and make for a better life. 

Wholesalers, professional services, 
transport and communications also re- 
ceive the same stimulus from foreign 
commerce. 

Consumers are probably most directly 
affected. Many tropical items, that is, 
coffee, tea, cocoa, chocolate, bananas, 
natural rubber, to cite a few, we cannot 
produce at all; others—sugar, wool, to 
cite examples—we can produce, but costs 
would rise tremendously if we were 
forced to rely on our own resources. 

Everyone is familiar with the tre- 
mendous demands of our industrial 
economy for aluminum, chrome, tan- 
talum, mica, and many other resources. 
Without them we could perhaps find sub- 
stitutes and exist, but at much greater 
cost and with serious inconvenience. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I have 
shown why I think foreign trade is essen- 
tial. to the economy of our country. 
Necessarily, I have begun from the stand- 
point of the country at large, but my 
main purpose has been to show the effect 
of foreign commerce upon my own State 
of Nebraska, an inland State. 

My general remarks have had to be 
brief, but I believe that they show the 
necessity of foreign trade to our economy 
and to the economies of the free world. 

How does one summarize the effects of 
foreign trade to the economy of a single 
State? In the following paragraphs I 
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shall state one method of ascertaining 
such effects. 

Agricultural products of Nebraska ex- 
ported in 1956 totaled $121,181,000. Con- 
versely imports of livestock products, 
which appears to be the only Nebraska 
agricultural product adversely affected, 
were $27,937,000. 

As I have stated our principal agricul- 
tural exports are: wheat, soybeans, corn, 
sorghum, dairy products, poultry prod- 
ucts, and other livestock products. 

While we do not have complete sta- 
tistics, Nebraska’s exports of manufac- 
tured products which can be estimated 
totaled $30,478,000 in 1956. Man-years 
of employment attributable to exports 
were 1,152. This is probably an under- 
statement since we do not have any esti- 
mates from many of Nebraska’s smaller 
industries. It is difficult to assess the 
effects of imports upon these industries, 
but I believe that the bulk of the imports 
utilized supply the ingredients for Ne- 
braska’s industries plus the food supplies 
of the consumers. 

Mr. Chairman, the effect of foreign 
trade is difficult to measure for consum- 
ers. In 1956 per capita exports were 
$112.48 and per capita imports were 
$74.58. Thus it would appear that the per 
capita gain from foreign trade was $37.90. 
As a general indicator of the gain from 
foreign trade to the State of Nebraska 
one can take the closest population esti- 
mate—1,452,000 in 1957—and multiply 
by the apparent per capita gain—$37.90— 
which indicates that the gain for Ne- 
braska was $55,030,800. However, as I 
have pointed out, Nebraska’s effective 
buying income was only about 85 percent 
of the national average; so the probable 
gain to Nebraska was $46,776,180. 

While the exact accuracy of some of 
these computations might be question- 
able, Mr. Chairman, I believe that the 
general trend indicates why I-support 
the reciprocal trade agreements program. 








Eli Lilly To Receive 1958 Remington 
Medal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorpD a news re- 
lease from the American Pharmaceutical 
Association announcing that Eli Lilly, 
chairman of the board of directors of Eli 
Lilly & Co., of Indianapolis, will receive 
the 1958 Remington medal. 

There being no objection, the news re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

Eur Litty To Recetve 1958 REMINGTON MEDAL 

WasHINGTON.—Dr. Eli Lilly, chairman of 
the board of directors of Eli Lilly & Co., has 
been selected as 1958 recipient of the Rem- 
ington Honor Medal in recognition of his 
great contributions to American pharmacy, 
medicine, and public health. He will be the 
35th recipient of the medal, awarded by a 
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jury composed of the 21 past presidents of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

The Remington medal award perpetuates 
a family tradition unique in the pharma- 
ceutical industry. Eli Lilly & Co. was 
founded by Col. Eli Lilly in 1876 and Dr. Lilly 
is the third of his family, in unbroken suc- 
cession, to head the Indianapolis firm. When 
he was €hosen honorary president of Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association at its 100th 
convention in 1953, he followed his father 
who had held that office in 1934, the first 
time a father and son had gained this dis- 
tinction. In receiving the Remington medal, 
he again follows his father who was similarly 
honored in 1934. 

Established by the New York branch of 
American Pharmaceutical Association in 1918 
to recognize outstanding contributions to 
American pharmacy, the award will be pre- 
sented to Dr. Lilly at a testimonial dinner 
in New York later this year. Announcement 
of his selection was made by Dr. Hugo 
Schaeffer, secretary of the Remington medal 
award committee. The committee cited Dr. 
Lilly’s many benefactions to American phar- 
macy, medicine, public health, and welfare 
as significant contributions to the advance- 
ment of the profession. 

“As head of the pharmaceutical manu- 
facturing firm which bears his name,” the 
committee stated, “Dr. Lilly has given pro- 
gressive leadership to the research, produc- 
tion and distribution procedures required to 
originate, standardize and bring to the bed- 
side of patients the therapeutic agents of 
modern medicine. His patronage of the arts 
and sciences and his abiding interest in 
human welfare have marked him as a man 
of many accomplishments, all of which have 
had a beneficial influence on the standing 
of pharmacy among the professions in the 
health field.” 

Eli Lilly was born April 1, 1885, in In- 
dianapolis, Ind. He was graduated from 
Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, in 1904 
and received the degree of pharmaceutical 
chemist from the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and Science in 1907. 

After his graduation in 1907, Dr. Lilly 
joined the company which had been founded 
in 1876 by his grandfather, Col. Eli Lilly. 
He was a roving commissioner on efficiency 
until 1909, when he became superintendent 
of the manufacturing division. From 1915 
to 1920 he was general superintendent. In 
1928 he became vice president, which posi- 
tion he held until 1932, when he was elected 
president of the company. In April, 1948, 
following the death of his father, J. K. Lilly, 
Sr., in February, Eli Lilly was advanced to 
the position of chairman of the board -of 
directors. Now retired from active duties, he 
remains chairman of the board. 

Dr. Lilly is a member of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association; American 
Chemical Society; Indiana Historical Society 
(president, 1933-46); Indiana Academy of 
Science (president, 1938); Phi Delta Chi, 
professional pharmacy fraternity; American 
Anthropological Society; and the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion of the United 
States. He is a director of the American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education, 
Indiana Manufacturers’ Association, Indian- 
apolis Foundation, and the English Founda- 
tion. An honorary member of Phi Beta 
Kappa (honored in 1939 at DePauw Uni- 
versity), he is also a fellow of the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Museum of Arts and Sciences. He 
is a trustee of the Purdue Research Founda- 
tion and Wabash College and is senior 
warden of Christ Episcopal Church in In- 
dianapolis. He helped organize the Indian- 
apolis United Fund in 1957 and served as its 
honorary chairman. 

His leading hobbies are archaeology, ani- 
mal breeding, sailing, Chinese art, and shop 
work. Dr. Lilly made an extensive collection 
of Indian relics and prehistoric articles of 
the mound builders, which he presented to 








the Indiana Historical Society. He i thy 
author of The Little Church on the Circle 4 
history of Christ Church Cathedral, Indian. 
apolis, published in 1957, and Prehistoric 
Antiquities of Indians, published in 1937 by 
the Indiana Historical Society. His Conne 
Prairie farm, near Noblesville, modern jn 
agricultural pursuits, is a historical regto,. 
ation of William Conner’s farm of 1823, 

Dr. Lilly has been awarded the following 
honorary degrees: Master of Pharmacy, 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and §¢. 
ence, 1935; Doctor of Laws, Wabash 
1938; Doctor of Literature, Butler Uni 
1940; Doctor of Civil Law, University of the 
South, 1940; Doctor of Science, Transylvania 
College, 1941; Doctor of Laws, University of 
Kentucky, 1945; Doctor of Hebrew Li 
Union College, 1948; Doctor of Hebrew Liter. 
ature, DePauw University, 1948; Doctor of 
Laws, Indiana University, 1949; Doctor of 
Laws, University of Pittsburgh, 1952, ang 
Doctor of Hebrew Literature, Kenyon (oj. 
lege, 1956. 

Dr. Lilly is married to the former Ruth 
Allison .and has one daughter, Mrs. 
Lily Lutz. His home in Indianapolis ig at 
5807 Sunset Lane. His summer home ig ]o. 
cated on the shores of Lake Wawasee, In), 





Tribute by Boise Chamber of Commerce 
to Harry W. Morrison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF - 


HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President I 
have just received a program of the 
Boise Chamber of Commerce observance 
of Harry W. Morrison Day, which hon- 
ored one of the founders of the world- 
wide Morrison-Knudsen Co. It was 
worthy tribute to a great builder, who 
has made Boise, Idaho, the headquarters 
of the largest global construction com- 
pany which is operating today. 

Harry Morrison’s rise is typical of the 
success stories which have stamped our 


Nation as the land of opportunity. I~ 


1912, he and his partner started digging 
basements for houses. At first, all the 
equipment they had was one horse and 


a scoop. ‘Last year the firm completed © 


$389 million in construction pi 
hired 28,000 employees, and 


American know-how and construction © 


prowess to every hemisphere. 


Mr. President, it has been my pleas 
ure and privilege to know Harry Morrism 


for many years: and I am pleased #0 © 


bring to the attention of my colleagué 
this acclaim given by his hometown W- 
an outstanding citizen, industrial leader, 

and public-spirited resident of Boise. 


The Boise chamber presented to ME 
Morrison a citation, which reads a5 0» © 
lows: i 

Harry W. Morrison, your guiding 
devotion to duty, integrity and 
have brought success to your company 
associates.. Your accomplishments es 
monuments attesting the great c i. 
have made on the face of the earth an@® 
the lives of men. be Pos 

In recognition of your achievements, ait 
on behalf of the members of the er 
Chamber of Commerce and the people : 


ae 





/ 


June it ; 
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Boise, we ask you to accept this testimonial 
of our gratitude and esteem, 


This citation was followed by presen- 
tation of a plaque, which was inscribed— 
Presented by the Boise Chamber of Com- 
merce on behalf of the people of Boise to 
Harry W. Morrison, whose achievements in 
construction throughout the Nation and in 
foreign lands have won renown for himself 
and our city. His closest neighbors and 
friends affectionately recognize and cherish 
his deep and abiding loyalty to the people 
and the institutions of this community. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a brief summary of the 
growth of Morrison-Knudsen Co., which 
was included in the.Boise Chamber of 
Commerce program. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows. 

Harry W. MorRISON AND THE MORRISON- 

KNUDSEN Co., INC. 
Born February 23, 1885, in Tunbridge 


_ Township, DeWitt County, Ill., Harry W. Mor- 


rison, following his graduation from grade 
school, attended high school for 2 years. 

At the age of 14, Mr. Morrison was em- 
ployed as a waterboy on a construction job to 
relocate a railroad in [llinois. 

Three years later, he was employed as a 
timekeeper by Bates & Rogers and sent to 
Idaho to work on the construction of Mini- 
doka Dam and powerhouse, the first hydro- 
electric project built by the new Reclamation 
Service of the United States Department of 
the Interior. 

During construction of the Minidoka pro]J- 
ect (1904-7), he left the employ of the 
contractor and joined the Reclamation 
Service. He served successively as axman, 
chainman, rodman, levelman, inspector, fore- 
man, draftsman, and superintendent. 

In March 1912, at the age of 27, he re- 
signed from the Government’s service to 
establish a construction firm in partnership 
with Morris Hans Knudsen, who was then 
42 years of age. In its first year of opera- 
tions, the new company completed: $75,000 
of work. 

On December 12, 1914, Mr. Morrison mar- 
tied Anna Daly, daughter of a pioneer Idaho 
mine owner. Mrs. Morrison, who was widely 
known as the first lady of construction 
passed away on October 25, 1957. , 

In 1923, the partnership was incorporated 
under the laws of Idaho as Morrison-Knud- 
sen Co. At that time the company had 
attained an annual gross yolume of business 
of $1 million. i 

In 1929, Mr. Morrison began organizing 
the group of companies known as Six Com- 
panies, Inc., which submittéd the success- 
ful bid of $49 million for constructing 
Hoover (Boulder) Dam on the Colorado 
River. The world-famous project was com- 
x in 1936, 2 years and 2 months ahea 
of the required date. > = 

In 1932, Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inc., a 
Delaware corporation, was Organized and 
later absorbed the Idaho corporation. 

Th 1940, Mr. Morrison was a leader in the 
organization of Southwestern Idaho Water 

tion Project, Inc. For 10 years he 


- Sefved as president of this civic organization 


which was successful in bringing about the 
authorization and oouuieeesta Anderson 
‘ h Dam and Cascade Dam, both of which 

ve solved the problem of supplemental 


irrigation 
v alleys. water in the Boise and Payette 


In 1943, Mr. Knudsen passed awa 
» Mr. y. Inthe. 
same year, the company undertook its first 
ee operations—in Mexico and Brazil. 
“any has since operated, through 
aon 20 subsidiaries and affiliated com- 
» in Canada, Mexico, Guatemala, Nica- 
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ragua, Panama, Venezuela, Colombia, Peru, 
Brazil, Paraguay, England, Morocco, Turkey, 
Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, Afghanistan, Indonesia, 
Korea, China, Philippine Islands, Australia, 
and New Zealand. 

Under Mr. Morrison’s leadership, M-K has 
grown to’ be one of the world’s largest con- 
struction and engineering firms. In 1957, 
the volume of work completed in foreign 
countries amounted to $110,459,000. In the 
same year, $258,855,000 of construction was 
completed in the United States and its Terri- 
tories. The total of domestic and foreign 
construction completed in 1957 amounted to 
$369,314,000. The business that was started 
as a modest 2-man partnership has grown to 
an internationally known corporation pos- 
sessing assets of over $100 million owned by 
more than 4,800 stockholders. 


In addition to Hoover Dam, M-K is promi- , 


nently identified with the construction of 
many other large internationally known 
projects of great economic significance. 
Outstanding among these are Grand Coulee 
Dam, Bonneville Dam, San Francisco Bay 
Bridge, Colorado River aqueduct of southern 
California, the Navy’s underground fuel 
storage project at Pearl Harbor, the Alumi- 
num.Co. of Canada’s great hydroelectric 
project in British Columbia, Brownlee Dam 
in. Idaho, the St. Lawrence seaway, and the 
Great Salt Lake Causeway. 

Mr. Morrison served as a member of the 
Hoover Commission’s task force on water 
resources and power. 

The May 3, 1954, issue of Time magazine 
carried Mr. Morrison's picture on its cover. 
In the same issue, Mr. Morrison and Morri- 
son-Knudsen Co. were the subjects of a fea- 
ture article entitled “Ambassadors With 
Bulldozers.” Mr. Morrison was also the sub- 
ject of a feature article, “The Big Builder 
From Boise,” in the December 1956 issue of 
Fortune magazine. 

The University of Idaho conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of doctor of science. 
The Moles, a construction contractors’ so- 
ciety of New York, conferred upon him its 
annual award for outstanding achievement 
by a nonmember. The Beavers, a contrac- 
tors’ association of Western United States, 
conferred. upon him a similar honor. The 
Idaho Society of Professional Engineers has 
made him an honorary life member. The 
Idaho.branch of the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America elected him honorary life 
president. From the University of Portland, 
he has received the honorary degree of doc- 
tor of laws, and from Seattle University the 
1958 award for economic statesmanship. 





Report of New York County Lawyers’ 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
mittee on the Federal courts of the New 
York County Lawyers’ Association 
adopted, on April 28, 1958, a report rec- 
ommending against the enactment of S. 
3467, which seeks to make certain excep- 
tions to the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and 
of the United States court of appeals in 
actions relating to the public schools. 
ea report of the committee is as fol- 

ws: | 

Report of New York County Lawyers’ As- 
sociation Committee on the Federal Courts 


A5333 


on S. 3467, which seeks to limit the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court and the 
courts of appeal in certain actions relating 
to public schools: . 

Recommendation: Disapproval.” This bill 
is an outgrowth of the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the segregation cases. It 
would deprive the Supreme Court of the 
United States and the several courts of ap- 
peal of appellate jurisdiction of any case pre- 
senting coggtitutional questions concern- 
ing the public school systems, excgpt that 
jurisdiction would be retained for questions 
involving substantial inequality of physical 
facilities and other tangible factors. The 
clear purpose of the bill is to vest in the lo- 
cal district courts of the United States ex- 
clusive jurisdiction as to how the Supreme 
Court’s mandate is to be applied, if at all. 

The committee takes no position whatso- 
ever as to whether or not the segregation 
cases were correctly decided. However, it 
recommends disapproval of this bill on the 
grounds that: 

1. Foreclosing appeal in these cases would 
result in different rules of law obtaining in 
the several jurisdictions of the several dis- 
trict courts. 

2. Litigants in these cases are as much en- 
titled to review as litigants in other classes of 
cases. 

3. The judicial system should not be re- 
made by rewriting specific decisions of the 
Supreme Court. 

Respectfully submitted. 

COMMITTEE ON THE FEDERAL CouRTS. 





. Gold © 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
I am pleased to include a letter from 
Mr. Frank Lilly, a statistician and analyst 
of Spokane, Wash., and also a most inter- 
esting and arresting table compiled by 
Mr. Lilly from figures supplied by the 
Treasury and Federal Reserve officials 
to the Senate Committee on Finance. 


Mr. Lilly is well known in mining cir- 
cles and is the operator of the Mines 
Research Bureau in Spokane. I feel that 
both his letter and the accompanying 
table are worth the study of every 
Member: 

MINES RESEARCH BUREAU, 
Spokane, Wash., June 4, 1958. 
Hon. WALT Horan, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear WALT: Thanks for the telegrams giv- 
ing me the figures on gold Holdings which I 
needed in connection with an analysis that 
I have been making of our gold situation. 

Goldwise, the United States Treasury’s po- 
sition has dropped from one of strength with 
a surplus of nearly $11 billion in 1941 to one 
of weakness with a deficit of over $5 billion 
or an overall drop of approximately $16, 
billion. Meanwhile, gold holdings nave 
dropped over $1 billion and withdra' 
have recently been running at the rate of 
over $4 billion a year which is a higher rate 
in proportion to our assets than at any 
previous time, including the recession in the 
latter part of 1929 and the depression that 
followed. 
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The fact that every dollar of gold with- 
drawn by foreigners, who can cash in their 
claim on a 100-percent basis, reduces this 
country’s purchasing mediums in the form of 
currency and our bank accounts subject to 
check by $24—6 times in the bank handling 
the transaction and 4 times in the Federal 
Reserve because they must offset the deple- 
tion in their reserves involved in obtaining 
the gold with which to settle the foreign 
claim. This fact obviously has @ bearing on 
how far the recession may go. 

Herewith are Findings of Fact on United 
States Gold Assets and Liabilities, in which 
I have analyzed and evaluated data obtained 
by the Senate Committee on Finance in its 
investigation and I am hoping that you will 
find time to look it over and then give me 
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the benefit of any ideas you may have in © 
the matter. 


Sincerely, 
Frank. 


FINDING oF FacT ON UnrTep STATES GoLp As- 
SETS AND LIABILITIES 


(By Frank Lilly, research statistician, 
Spokane, Wash.) 

Compiled, analyzed, and evaluated from 
data submitted by United States Treasury 
and Federal Reserve officials to the United 
States Senate Committee on Finance which 
has been making in its investigation of the 
financial condition of the United States the 
careful study of our financial structure re- 
quested by President Eisenhower. 


A statistical picture of the monetary gold position of the United States 


[Gold figures in millions of dcllars at $35 an ounce] 





| U. 8. Treas- 40 percent 








| Gold liabili- Surplus or 











Year end ; ury gold required ties (100 Total of gold | _ deficit of 
| holding monetary percent) to liabilities | gold holding 
gold reserve foreigners 
a Sa oe $8, 259 $3, 116 $470 $3, 786 | 1 $4, 473 
“Oe aE ees 10, 125 3, 984 1, 301 5, 285 | 1 4,840 
| EE LT NT 11, 422 4, 453 1, 623 6, 076 | 1 5, 356 
BOE omecccacancewanereenncsoncnavecsnes 12, 790 4, 604 1, 893 6, 497 } 3 6, 293 
eahcacdsetyaencctienain 14, 591 5, 543 2, 158 7, 701 | 16, 890 
1939... 17, 800 6, 738 3, 221 9, 959 17, 841 
1940... 22, 042 8, 238 3, 938 12, 176 | 19, 866 
1941... 22, 761 &, 361 3, 679 12, 040 | 1 10, 721 
1942_.¢ 22, 739 10, 409 4, 205 14, 614 18,125 
1943 21, 981 12, 287 5, 375 | 17, 622 14319 
1944 20, 631 14, 645 5, 597 20, 242 1 389 
25 percent 25 percent 
reserve reserve 
1945 2._...... 21, 083 | $10, 919 6, 883 | 17, 802 1 $3, 281 
1946 2__ 21 10, 780 6, 480 | 17, 260 | 1 4, 446 
1947 ? x 11, 341 7, 116 18, 457 | 14,411 
1948 2 399 | 11, 938 7, 718 19. 656 | 1 4, 743 
1949 2__..-. 5 10, 795 8, 226 19, 021 | 1 §, 542 
Sc snsspincieiabil , Ba 11, 045 10, 197 21, 242 | 11, 578 
5 : , 873 | 11, 758 10, 173 21, 931 } 1 942 
SRnendncdntdamanalh , 252 | 12, 092 11, 719 23, 811 3 559 
aR ETE 091 | 12,187 12, 789 | 24, 926 | 3 2, 836 
a oe , 79% 11, 847 14, 019 25, 866 | 3 4,073 
1955 , 75s 12, 009 15, 230 27, 239 3 5, 486 
a : 12, 120 16, 447 28, 567 26, 509 
_ ee ee < 85 11, 855 16, 628 28, 483 3 4, 626 
gg SS Ee eee eee | B fcc ccc ccssascd iv ccéecscusges]-<sbcesecccscnfotsbbeccude Sai 
| } 

1 Surplus. 

2 Each of these years would have shown a deficit instead of a surplus on the basis of a 40-percent gold monetary 
reserve requirement and deficits for the years following would have been greater, e. g., a deficit of $12,728,000,000 
tne of $5,626,000,000 at the 1957 year end. 

3 Deficit. 


4 Down over $800,000,000 in the last 2 months, or at the rate of approximately $5,000,000,000 a year. 


Note.—Congress became alarmed over the drop of the gold surplus from a high of $10,721,000,000 in 1941 to only 
$389,000,000 at the end of 1944 and, in June 1945, reduced to 25 percent from 40 percent the amount of gold the Federal 
Reserve is legally required to hold as a reserve in the U. 8. Treasury against its—the Federal Reserve—currency 


notes in circulation and deposits of its member banks. 


Except for this action, which in practical effect gave gold a 


monetary value of $56 an ounce (25 percent is to 40 percent as $35 is to $56), the monetary reserve requirement at the 
end of 1945 would have been $17,470,000,000 instead of $10,919,000,000 and instead of a surplus of $3,281,000,000 there 


would have been a deficit of $3,270,000,000. 


Good Work, United States Representative 
Morano 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, my distin- 
guished colleague from Connecticut, 
United States Representative ALBERT P. 
Morano, has reflected great credit on 
Connecticut and the United States for 
his able work on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

I am proud to include in the Rrecorp 
the accompanying editorial from the 
Danbury News Times as an indication of 


the recognition he is receiving for his 
outstanding service to his district and 
Nation. 

Morano Movinc Up 

We note with interest a report that Rep- 
resentative ALBERT P. Morano, who repre- 
sents Fairfield County in Washington, is due 
to move up four places in seniority on the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. 

This is contingent, of course, on his re- 
nomination and reelection. His renomina- 
tion appears certain. No other Republican 
is actively seeking the post. As for reelec- 
tion, his chances seem bright, on the basis 
of his heavy majorities in the past several 
years. 

_ Mr. Morano is also slated to move to the 
second ranking spot, among Republicans, on 
the Subcommittee on Inter-American Affairs, 

With all the attention that is now fo- 
cused on the need for improving our rela- 
tions with the-countries south of the border, 
this prospect offers advantages, not for Mr. 





June 1 
Morano especially, but for the country oe 


whole. 

The Greenwich Congressman has already 
represented the United States on speciai 
missions, to Guatemala and to Argenting 
among other countries. 

His command of Spanish enables him tp 
speak to Latin American legislators, other. 
officials and the ordinary citizen in the, 
own tongue. 

He has done much good work for the 
United States in the past. The neeq for 
continuing such good work is all too ap. 
parent. 





The Challenge of Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. REECE of ‘Tennessee. Mr, 
Speaker, Americans who believe with Dr, 
Franklyn Bliss Snyder that liberty is the 
key to good life will be interested ina 
recent book, The Challenge of Liberty, ~ 
which has been written on our concept 
of liberty. It is an interesting and chal- 
lenging book and I would include in the 
Recorp the very excellent review of it - 
by Dr. Franklyn Bliss Snyder, president — 
emeritus of Northwestern University, 

THE CHALLENGE OF LIBERTY 


(Reviewed by Dr. Franklyn Bliss Snyder, 
president emeritus, Northwestern Univer- © 
sity) ; 


Here is a book which should be in every 
library, and on the living room table of every 
intelligent citizen. It is an historical and » 
Philosophical analysis of our concept of lib- 
erty, and in the light of that analysis an | 
examination of the role of government in © 
human life. The scope is broad, the reason- — 
ing close and accurate, the application # | 
major problems of the contemporary world 
interesting and stimulating. A good book 
Once start reading it, and you'll finish it, 

Most Americans believe that liberty is the 
key to good life, both for the individual and — 
for society. They affirm their faith in ths - 
creed, and then passively watch as the Fed 
eral Government little by little filches ther 
liberty from them and substitutes for its 
paternalistic socialism. Mr. Jones make 
quite clear what is happening, and, more 
the point, indicates what we should do about 
it. : 

The basic structure of the work is simple 
and effective. Book I: The Challenge to Ul 
derstand Liberty, opens with what might 
be called an anticipatory summary of the él 
tire volume: 

“The challenge to the occidental world 
in our time is to maintain liberty, as init 
vidual freedom of action and as the so® 
order providing such freedom. Our genet 
tion, the recipient of such a heritage of I> 
erty as few other societies have ever obtained 
has become oblivious to its riches by read 
of their abundance. Careless of our Mae” 
itance, we now face the challenge of mar 
taining it, and the danger is great that? 
may be lost. wie 

“If the loss occurs, it will come 
the growth of collectivism, which co 
to increase its influence throughe 
Western World. We today devote muce® 
our and wealth to preparation? 
possible war with Communist nations; 
theless at the same time we conti 
adopt additional collectivistic pract 
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ing to comprehend that by this course 
ultimate victory of communism is en- 
_ This anomalous policy, which op- 

Communists but receives their teach- 
ing, is possible only because we presently fail 
to understand the nature of liberty and are 
not resolved upon its practice. ‘ 

after thus showing the reader where he is 
neaded, Mr. Jones turns historian and traces 
the development of liberty throughout the 
western World. Too much praise cannot be 
given the brilliant summaries which~sketch 
the rise and fall of old civilizations, and 
show that where liberty has been suppressed 
mankind has suffered and society has 


the 


ed. 

rae II, the Challenge to Practice Liberty, 
examines such concepts as “relgious liberty, 
cultural liberty, liberty of political thought, 
and freedom of speech and of press,” and 
gives the reader what this reviewer considers 
the best discussion of academic freedom he 
has ever read. This second book concludes 
with a grim prophecy of what will happen 
unless present trends are reversed: 

“Our National Government, released from 
the restraint of the rights of the States, will 
absorb segments of local government one 
after another. Its power to do this, through 
familiar devices of taxation, is irresistible, 
now that the constitutional limitations have 
been removed. The evidence of the trend is 
plain before us. In housing, roads, educa- 
tion, medicine—all fields which should be 
reserved to local government if liberty is to 
be preserved—the National Government is 
moving in. We are becoming ruled by a na- 
tional bureaucracy over which we, the people, 
have and can have no control, 

“The evil will grow until itis cured. There 
is only one cure—adherence to the principle 
of local government, made effective by the 
restoration of the Federal system. Let us 
hope that the restoration will be made in 
good time.” 

These are intelligible words, and we are 
grateful to Mr. Jones for having written 
them. He has plotted carefully and intel- 
ligibly the path down which the United 
States is now moving, has shown the social- 
istic and commmunistic influences that are 
operating on the Nation, and with effective 
restraint has called inelligent citizens to the 
defense of their own liberty. He has written 
& notably good book: timely, interesting, 
true, and well written. Buy it, read it, and 
do something about the situation which it 
presents, 





Reciprocal Trades—End or Beginning 


SPEECH 


Or « 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 12691) to extend 
the authority of the President to enter into 





agreements under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for other 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, now that 
the first real skirmish on reciprocal 
trades is over the question comes up: Is 
it the end or is it the beginning of real 
ng of the ‘international 
trades, aids, aspirations, frustrations, 
peace 9 
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As I see-it, the underlying resentment 
against the 5-year extension and further 
reductions in tariffs has been smoldering 
for a long time. : ; 

We want to help the people of the 
world. We want to make sacrifices in 
our search for peace. We want friend- 
ship and we want our neighbors to have 
a better standard of living. 

Yes, we, the American people, want all 
of these things, and more, and we have 
been willing to pay. We have paid dear- 
ly in blood, tears, and in our national 
Wealth. 

However, too many of the nations, 
their rulers, and in some cases their 
people, _have completely ignored our 
aims and have demonstrated an utter 
disregard for all our sacrifices and aid. 

This country alone cannot save free- 
dom. We have fought and won two 
major world wars. We have taken no 
territories nor have we built any em- 
pires; The price of victory has been the 
loss of thousands of our youth, dead and 
crippled, and the highest personal taxes 
in all of our history. 

We have given to every taker our 
know-how, our machinery, and our raw 
materials... We have built up all over the 
world competitors not alone for the 
world’s market but especially for our own 
market. 

Unselfishly ahd some say foolishly 
we have allowed ourselves to become the 
world’s paternal guardian. Our com- 
mitments have become astounding not 
alone in number but also in scope. 

Some day, and maybe these debates 
will hurry the day, we will have to ad- 
mit we cannot be the policemen for the 
whole world. 

The British have’definitely turned in 
their uniforms and the French have 
troubles of their own. Turkey and 
Greece are nullifying each other. 

Italy, Sweden, Denmark, and a few 
other powers can and want to help. 
However, look over our little handful of 
dependable allies and you will realize how 
little we have bought for our money in 
the years since World War II. 

Almost every nation is building up 
pressures within and without its. borders. 
We are no different. That is where the 
rub comes in. We think that the mere 
mention of our country is sufficient to 
send cheers into’the air; that we have 
the respect of all the people because 
we have been good to them. 

Let us take a look at every hemisphere 
and see if we can find a majority any- 
where that does not take us for what we 
can give them; in plain words, have we 
become the world’s suckers? 7 

I cannot believe that it is that bad, 
yet the proof is mounting. 

All over the world peoples and gov- 
ernments fail to credit us with our good 
intentions and deeds. Insfead of cheers 
Set jeers. Instead of plaudits we get 

ats. 

Well-mannered foreigners criticize us 


been spent is gone and we cannot re- 
claim our world standing by spending 
more. There is no use crying over spil 
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policy. The old one has failed. It is 
too late in the season to find fault or 
to lay blame upon one party or another. 

I am against the so-called nonpar- 
tisan, bipartisan foreign policy. I dis- 
agree with those who say foreign affairs, 
reciprocal trades, mutual security do 
not belong in partisan politics. 

How else, pray, can an American 
voter in a free nation decide how~he 
wants his representative to vote, or his 
country to act, in matters of interna- 
tional policy. 

If my party—the Democratic—wants 
to -be for free trade, free aid, or any 
other program, let us stand up and say 
so. Then within the party each mem- 
ber stands up for or against and when 
the districts return their vote we will 
have a policy count of the people within 
our party and their position on this 
burning issue. 

The Republicans then should do the 
same. This is the test for a democracy. 
Shall we let the people discuss and de- 
termine this issue or do we hide our 
heads in the sand? 

Every other nation has its pros and 
cons. Are we so naive as to believe that 
all our people think alike on a problem 
that overshadows all other world 
problems? 

We, as elected officials, are only tem- 
porary actors in the political scene. 
The parties are permanent. Responsi- 
bilities must be assumed by the political 
party. t 

The conscience of a political party is 
controlled by the elected officials; the 
policies by historical principle and plat- 
forms. 

An independent in American politics 
is usually a Democrat in a Republican 
district and a Republican in a Demo- 
cratic district. 

If we really believe in the two-party 
system, with its checks and balances and 
its history of unparalleled success in the 
natural, spiritual, and humane fields of 
endeavor, with its achievements in per- 
sonal freedom and dignities, we must 
perforce go along with demanding post- 
election responsibility from both parties. 

My father used to say that independ- 
ence in politics is too often the backbone 
of fictitious reform, which, in turn, is the 
backbone of revolution and revolution is 
the backbone of destruction, degrada- 
tion, and despair. 

The next few months and years will 
determine which party can eliminate 
the economic obstacles of our present di- 
lemma, within or without our borders. 

Our policy on foreign affairs and do- 
mestic issues must be defined in Con- 
gress. Let the people have a choice of 
honest platforms, and the victorious 
party will not try ill-disguised attempts 
to play down the middle after election 
day. 

I have read editorials asking that mid- 
dle-of-the-road politicians be elected. 
The most dangerous driver in the world 
is the middle-of-the-road traveler. He 
has no consideration for either the driv- 
er approaching or passing. For my part, 
I shall take my chances on a Democrat 
or Republican. . 

I do not mean the ordinary questions 
that are a matter of necessity rather 
than a. matter of policy. I mean such 
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domestic issues as social security, unem- 
ployment compensation, education, labor 
standards, public works, Federal-State- 
lecal relations, taxation, public service, 
and party responsibility. 

In foreign affairs, I mean trade re- 
lations; missile programs, military-com- 
mand policy, diplomatic activities, lend- 
lease, mutual aid, immigration, World 
Bank, and monetary policies, and credits; 
in short, our foreign policy in its every 
phase. 

Our party platforms should enunci- 
ate our programs, our views on legisla- 
tion and problems facing the electorate 
and our general policy on matters con- 
cerning the welfare of our people. 

These may be controversial because 
there is always a fundamental difference 
between our approach to these problems 
and those of the opposite party. 

In practice, political controversies 
strengthen political freedom and educate 
the masses. 

Personally, I believe we will be more 
appreciated in our efforts by being better 
bargainers in foreign relations. 

No bargain is of any value unless all 
parties to the bargain are satisfied and 
its citizens prosper. 





Reciprocal Trade Agreements 





SPEECH 


or 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 12591) to extend 
the autherity of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for other 


purposes. 
Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, for 
several days I have listened very atten- 


tively to the debate on the so-called- 


reciprocal trade agreements legislation. 
I am sure my record in Congress will 
justify the statement that I believe in 
world trade., I favor world trade and all 
domestic trade possible but I do not be- 
lieve it is fair to our citizens of this 
country to create a condition of unem- 
ployment in any part of the United 
States and ship goods to any Member’s 
district to provide employment to some 
men working in foreign countries and 
force local citizens to be unemployed. 

I do not want unemployment any- 
where in the world. I deplore it, but I 
am going to be honest and say-that if 
there must be unemployment somewhere 
I would prefer it in some other country 
rather than in the United States. It is 
unfair to force our American people out 
of jobs and to increase our taxes to pay 
unemployment insurance when the un- 
employment is caused by bringing in 
products from foreign countries pro- 
duced -by low-wage-rate labor. Our 
American farmers, labor, and industry 
are certainly at least entitled to equal 
recognition and should not be forced to 
go on unemployment because of imports 
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of products into this country far below 
the price at which they can be produced 


here. 
I believe in reciprocal trade, but let us 


make it reciprocal. 





A Scientific Approach to Learning 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I wish to 
place in the Recorp a statement by Dr. 
Howard L. Bevis, president emeritus, 
Ohio State University, and Chairman of 
the President’s Committee on Scientists 
and Engineers, on a scientific approach 
to learning, made recently before ex- 
ecutives of the Ohio Chambers of Com- 
merce. 

Dr. Bevis urges new, imaginative uses 
for television, sound films microfilms, 
tape recorders, and the many other 
teaching aids which, as he says, will 
free the teacher to function more im- 
portantly as planner and overseer of the 
student in planning and counseling the 
student’s progress. 

As Dr. Bevis points out, many elec- 
tronic aids to education are being put to 
many uses over the Nation, but there 
still remains a vast potential for their 
universal application in the schools and 
classrooms of America. Science in edu- 
cation, this noted Ohio educator says, 
will produce not only more highly 
trained scientists; it will produce non- 
scientists better trained for life in a sci- 
entific age. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle may be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A ScrIENTIFIC APPROACH TO LEARNING 
(By Dr. Howard L. Bevis, president emeritus, 

Ohio* State University; Chairman of the 

President’s Committee on Engineers and 

Scientists) , 

Some months ago, shortly after becoming 
chairman of the President’s Committee on 
Scientists and Engineers, I made the state- 
ment during a discussion with some news- 
paper reporters that what America needed 
was a “technological revolution in the edu- 
cational system, putting science to work for 
itself in producing more scientists, engineers, 
and teachers.” 

Pointing to forecasts that enrollment in 
the Nation’s schools and colleges would dou- 
ble by 1970, I hazarded this statement: 

“The demand for scientists and engineers 
in our growing technological economy and 
the shortage of qualified teachers to train 
them requires a new look at the whole sys- 
tem of education for the modern world.” 

Looking back over events in the field of 
education since that time, this statement 
doesn’t seem quite so revolutionary toda 
as it did then. We have only to look 
us at the equipment on display in this room, 
and to recall some of the newer techniques 
that are now in use. They demonstrate a 
vast potential, the opportunity for their uni- 
versal application in the schools and class- 
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rooms of America that still lies aheag 
our educational system. te , 

As an educator and a former let 
me make clear that I do not believe modem 
scientific devices can replace the , 
But I do believe that they can the 
teacher’s knowledge to more students, my, 
tiply his hands, and put him in many plage. 
at once:~~ 

We are entering a vastly speeded-tp 
scientific age, and it is up to the 
and the educators to get ‘together on new, 
imaginative uses for television, sound 
microfilms, tape recorders, and the 
other aids which will free the teacher jp 
function more importantly as planner and 
overseer Of the student’s progress. 

The development and use of these ney 
devices and techniques for intensifying ; 
the learning process have moved 
the experimental stage, since our Bureay of 
Educational Research started its work at | 
Ohio State University. Exploration and e. 
perimentation are still going on, and wij 
continue to do so. But the use of edy. 
cational television, films, and other audio. 
visual equipment has been thoroughly trieg 
and tested. 

Just a week ago, the United States Office 
of Education anounced that “a modern me. 
chanical and electronic devices are 
ing a revolution in the teaching of modem 
foreign languages.” 

Language laboratories are now in use in 
more than 200 colleges and universities, and 
nearly 50 high schools have special 
rooms. ‘These special facilities enable capa. 
ble instructors to reach a greater number 
of students. They help compensate for the 
teacher shortage, since much of the drill 
can be done outside class time. They pro- 
vide a stimulating approach to 
study, emphasizing the ability to speak 4 
foreign language. Individual tape recorders 
and film strip machines enable the st- 
dents of greater ability and aptitude t 
progress at a maximum rate. At the same 
time, they help less able students to make © 
real progress at the -rate their abilitie 
permit. 

There are many other examples of the ap — 
Plication of scientific methods and equip- 
ment to teaching. 

At the University of Oregon, an instru 
tor can teach a course simultaneously om his 
own campus and three others in the Sisit,. 
thanks to a television link. Pennsylyanis 
State University has worked with television 
for 3 years, and has discovered that in som 
cases TV students do better than their coun 
terparts who see their instructors in th 
flesh 


Sey 


The State of Alabama has operated fr 
more than 5 years the only statewide edu 
cational television network in the <a E 
Teachers are drawn from the two Statew 
versities and from the metropolitan schol ~ 
district of Birmingham. The Alabama ie 
work provides statewide classroom institut 
tion at elementary and secondary levels. lt 
provides adult education. And it gives i 
people stimulating discussion and 
programs, ord 

A number of city school systems are wtf 
educational television for citywide inswur 
tion—physics in Pittsburgh, shorthand? 
Washington, Russian in Schenectady, 4 
project in color television, sponsored by 
National Academy of Sciences, the Usiv@ 
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sity of Maryland, and the Army Signal 5 
is testing instruction in calculus. sah 
Only a few days ago, Radio Corpora 
America announced establishment ‘ 
$100, workshop at New York Un 
for exploration into teaching 
ods on closed-circuit television. j 
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series produced by 
which offers a complete course 
schdol physics on film. 
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qhere is also the Zacharias project at 
husetts Institute of Technology, sup- 


ported by the National Science Foundation, 
which 


is exploring the whole learning 
eat television, films, three-dimensional 

‘and many other applications of ‘the 

ntific approach to 1 i 

—_ ae aanagaeh in assembly line educa- 
tion. We must be alert against simply using 
the new devices as gadgets which grind out 
more graduates. But this must not deter 
ys from pressing forward on this new fron- 
tier of teaching—giving new opportunities 
and adding new capacities for our imagina- 
tive, dedicated teachers. 

The application of scientific methods and 

pment in the teaching of all subjects— 
the scientific approach to learning—is a part 
of the broader meaning of science education 
and the scientific attitude. It is giving us 
new knowledge about how people actually 
Jearn and new devices to help them learn. 
It is giving us new insight into motivation, 
the key to learning. 

The appropriate role of science in educa- 
tion is not necessarily to interest the student 
in being a scientist, but to interest the stu- 
dent in the process of scientific investigation. 
Thus, science in education produces not only 
scientists; it produces nonscientists better 
trained for life in a scientific age. 





A Tribute to the Dairy Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the month 
of June has regularly been set aside to 
mark the tremendous importance of the 
dairy industry to our national economy. 
This June Dairy Month brings to 
mind the vital role the men and women 
who comprise the dairy industry play 
in supplying wholesome, healthful prod- 
ucts to our Nation and the world. 

Approximately 1,500,000 farm families 
of the United States derive all or a 
major part of their income from dairy 
cows, according to latest statistics. 

produces 19 percent of the 
gross national income from agriculture 
Which is more gross income than any 
other productive enterprise. 

In recognition of the high position 
dairying holds in our economy, I in- 
clude in the Recorp an excellent edi- 
torial from Hoard’s Dairyman, a well- 
written national dairy farm magazine, 
which outlines some of the achievements 
of the dairy industry, and a second in- 

ve article, from the comprehen- 
Record, a news weekly of the 
dairy industry which has great value to 
all of us interested in dairying, which 
with our surplus of milk solids: 
[From Hoard’s Dairyman of June 10, 1958] 
Damy Monrn, 1958 

Tt is logical that in our daily life we should 
enn we greater portion of our time and 
ne, the problems we face. So it has 

; €nd perhaps will continue to be in these 


we take time to count our blessings and 
reflect with satisfaction on what has been 
*ccomplished in the past, 





& 


process. 
be intensified and strengthened by 
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During June Dairy Month, all of the ad- 
vertising and public-relations forces of our 
industry are marshalled to convince the great 
consuming public of the value of the prod- 
ucts we have to offer. This is all to the 
good, a highly meritorious project. Within 
dairying, however, it is perhaps an appro- 
priate time to weigh our assets: 

Never before in history have we attained 
such a high level of productivity. Per cow, 
per farm, and per man, we today produce 
more milk and cream than ever before. 

The quality of the products we market has 
reached a new high. By every yardstick 
known to science and the human senses, 
the fluid milk and dairy products offered 
American consumers have reached new 
heights. 

In terms of the consumer’s hourly income, 
we provide the finest foods known to man 
at the lowest cost in history. 

On the farm, we have available to us, 
through artificial breeding, sires capable of 
transmitting the highest possible amount of 
ntilk per cow. In years past these sires were 
available only to a few skilled breeders, or 
the wealthy fancier of dairy-breeding stock. 

In the bar and in the field we have equip- 
ment and machinery which has largely taken 
the drudgery out of farming as we knew 
it 20 and 30 years ago. 

In our homes we have all the comforts 
and conveniences which, in the past, were 
limited to the wealthy. 

True, we have problems. So has every 
generation. But as we struggle with these 
issues, which oftentimes seem to defy solu- 
tion, we should never lose sight of the ad- 
vantages we possess, the advancements we 
enjoy. They fortify us and strengthen us 
as we meet today’s challenges and endeavor 
to build an even better future. 


[From the Dairy Record of June 4, 1958] 
WELL-EARNED GLOAT 


Our surplus of milk solids could be 
changed to a shortage if the national aver- 
age of cottage cheese consumption could be 
increased an additional 5 pounds per person 
per year, according to Richard J. Werner, 
executive director of the Milk Industry 
Foundation. 

Pointing out that the national average is 
less than 5 pounds per person, he pointed 
with pride to the fact that the consumption 
of cottage cheese in the Far West is 12 
pounds. 

As a transplanted Californian, he might 
be accused of rolling that figure 12 around 
his tongue in a too gloating manner, but the 
Far West is entitled to more than one smirk 
of satisfaction for the terrific Job it has done 
to sell cottage cheese. 

Of course, the detractors will point out 
that the climate of the West is no small fac- 
tor in the high cottage cheese consumption 
out there. This may be so, but the big rea- 
son is that the Far West has been outstand- 
ing in the production of a fine quality prod- 
uct, and, boy, do they know how to sell it 
after they make it. After all, Florida boasts 
of its climate, too, but we haven’t heard any 
boast from it that their consumption is as 
high as it is on the west coast. 





Eleven Problems of Railroads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orpD, I include herewith an editorial, 
Eleven Problems of Railroads Listed, 
which appeared in the June 6, 1958, is- 
sue of the Madisonville Messenger, of 
Madisonville, Ky. 
The editorial is as follows: 
ELEVEN PROBLEMS OF RAILROADS LISTED 


Speaking of railroads and their problems, 
which are large and varied, everybody who 
realizes their importance to our local and 
national economy will hope that something 
in the way of permanent solution can be 
worked out. This would be a far different 
thing from lending the railroads big chunks 
of money which would put thém deeper in 
debt. 

Fact of the matter is that 11 major prob- 
lems confront America’s railroads. The list 
emerged from 11 weeks of hearings before the 
Senate Surface Transportation Subcommit- 
tee. We have commented before on develop- 
ments before the committee, including some 
of the testimony. 

The subcommittee is headed by Senator 
Georce A. SMATHERS, of Florida. It heard 
103 witnesses in all, and has made its report 
and recommendations to the full Senate In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

The 11 major railroad problems found by 
the subcommittee are: 

1. The economic position of the railroads 
in the country as a whole is an unfavorable 
one, and the position of some of the railroads 
is such that they no longer have sufficient 
credit standing to borrow money through the 
ordinary commercial channels. Some face 
bankruptcy. 

2. In their competition with other forms 
of transportation, railroads are not infre- 
quently prevented by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from making reduced 
rates that fully reflect their advantage as 
the low-cost form of transportation. 

3. Difficulties and delays are met when 
the railroads seek to apply to intrastate traf- 
fic the levels of rates, fares and charges au- 
thorized by the ICC to be applied to like 
interstate traffic. 

4. The difficulty and delay railroads often 
find when they seek to discontinue or change 
the operations of services or facilities that 
no longer pay their way and for which there 
is no longer sufficient public need to justify 
the heavy financial losses entailed. 

5. Handicaps in their competition with 
carriers operating under the agricultural 
commodities exemption of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 

6. The enormous growth of commercial 
private. carriage of property by motor ve- 
hicle in recent years. 

7. Federal excise taxes imposed during the 
war and still in effect add 3 percent to 
amounts paid for transportation of prop- 
erty and 10 percent to amounts paid for the 
transportation of persons. 

8. State and local taxes in many areas are 
high and bear no relationship to earnings of 
the railroad properties taxed. 

‘ 9. Commuter service. 

10. Obsolete statutes for transporting mail. 

11, Other problems needing further study. 

Senator SMATHERS, as we have remarked 
before, has introduced a bill designed to re- 
lieve seven of these problems and a resolu- 
tion aimed at solving an eighth one. The 
remaining problems have been referred to 
other Senate committees for study and ac- 
tion. 

The subcommittee expressed a hope that 
Congress would act speedily to help the roads 
out of their difficulties. A deepening crisis 
in railroading, economists have warned for 
some time now, could have disastrous con- 
sequences in our country’s economy. 
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Excise Taxes on Transportation of Per- 
sons and Property Should Be Repealed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, there 
is increasing evidence of the need for 
complete repeal of the excise taxes on 
transportation. In the testimony of nu- 
merous witnesses before congressional 
committees the complete repeal of this 
wartime transportation tax will be a 
great lift to the transportation industry 
in a period of distress—a real saving to 
users of for-hire transportation, a most 
useful factor in reducing the cost of liv- 
ing, and a stimulant to employment in 
the transportation industry. 

In urging the complete repeal of excise 
taxes on transportation, it is interesting 
to note the following officials of all forms 
of transportation are in support of the 
appeal together with the scores of other 
organizations listed below: 

ORGANIZATIONS SUPPORTING REPEAL OF TAXES 
ON TRANSPORTATION 

Air Transport Association of America, 
Stuart G. Tipton, president. 

American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
John V. Lawrence, managing director. 

The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., Braxton B. Carr, president. 

Association of American Railroads, 
Daniel P. Loomis, president. 

Committee for Oil Pipe Lines, Gordon 
C. Locke, general counsel. 

National Industrial Traffic League, 
Lester J. Dorr, executive secretary. 

Transportation Association of Amer- 
ica, Harold F. Hammond, executive vice 
president. 

Air Conditioning and Refrigeration In- 
stitute. 

Air Transport Association of America. 

Aluminum Wares Association. 

American Association of Nurserymen, 
Inc. 

American Farm Bureau Federation. 

American Hotel Association. 

American Merchant Marine Institute. 

American Mining Congress. 

American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

American Retail Coal Association. 

American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion. 

American Society of Travel Agents. 

American Transit Association. 

American Trucking Associations, Inc. 

American Veneer Package Association, 
Ine. 

American Waterways Operators, Inc. 

Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Inc. 

Associated Equipment Distributors. 

Associated Traffic Clubs of America. 

Association of American Railroads. 

Association of American Ship Owners. 

Athletic Goods Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

Atlanta Freight Bureau. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen. 
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Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way 
Employees. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 

California Manufacturers Association. 

California State Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Casket Manufacturers Association of 
America. 

Chamber of Commerce of Kankakee, 
Til. 

Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 

Committee of American Steamship 
Lines. 

Committee for Oil Pipe Lines. 

Compressed Gas Association, Inc. 

Copper and Brass Research Associa- 
tion. 

Corn Industries Research Foundation. 

Delta Nu Alpha, Tri Cities chapter. 

The Dude Ranchers’ Association. 

Eastern Industrial Traffic League, Inc. 

Florida Boatsmen Association. 

Foundry Equipment Manufacturers 
Association, Inc. 

Freight Forwarders Institute. 

Greater Detroit Board of Commerce. 

Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel, Inc. 

International Apple Association, Inc. 

Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 

Michigan Industrial Traffic League. 

Millers’ National Federation. 

Mississippi Valley Association. 

Monument Builders of America, Inc. 

National Agricultural Limestone Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 

National American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Inc. 

National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers. 

National Association of Motor Bus Op- 
erators. 

National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commission. 

National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses. 

National Association of Travel Organ- 
izations. 

National Association of Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Boards. 

National Bus Traffic Association, Inc. 

National Coal Association. 

National Concrete Masonry Associa- 
tion. 

National Cotton Compress & Cotton 
Warehouse Association. 

National Fisheries Institute, Inc. 

The National Grange. 


National Industrial Traffic League. 
National Institutional ‘Wholesale 
Grocers. 


National Live Stock Producers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

National Metal Awning Association. 

National Plant Food Institute. 

National Retail Furniture Association. 

National Sand & Gravel Association, 
Inc. 

National Stationery & Office Equip- 
ment Association. ! 

National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc. 

National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation. 

New Orleans Traffic and Transporta- 
tion Bureau. 
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Ohio State Industrial Traffic League, 

Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brakemen. 

Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 

Pacific American Steamship Assogig. 
tion. 4 

Portland Freight Traffic Association 

Railway Progress Institute. 

Savannah Chamber of Commerce, 

Seattle Chamber of Commerce, 

Sheet Metal Workers Internationa) 
Association. 
: Society of American Florists, 

Steel Kitchen Cabinet Manufacturery 
Association. 

Stockton Chamber of Commerce, 

Switchmen’s Union of North America, 

Traffic Bureau of Sioux Falls, 

Transcontinental Passenger Associg. 
tion. 

Transportation Association of Amer. 
ica. 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 








Labor Practices in Peru 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I note 
with interest that in the ConcressionaL 
Recorp of May 27, 1958, there is a letter 
from Mr. G. W. DeLaMare, general mine 
superintendent of the United Park City 
Mines Co., in Utah, to Mr. Robert P. 
Koenig, president, Cerra de Pasco Corp, 
of New York. In this letter Mr. Dela- 
Mare charged Cerra de Pasco with unfair | 
labor practices in Peru, as well as with 
certain other corporate failures. How- © 
ever, Mr. DeLaMare based his charges on 
the situation in existence in 1939, which 
is a far cry from the way Cerra de Paseo 
is now running its operations in Peru. 

Therefore, in the spirit of fairness! 
offer a letter for the Recorp from Mt. 
Koenig in reply to Mr. DeLaMare. 

Cerro DE Pasco CorpP., 
New York, N. Y., May 27, 1958. 
Mr. G. W. DeLAMARE, 
General Mine Superintendent, United 
Park City Mines Co., Heber, Utah, 

Dear Mr. DeLaMare: Thank you for you - 
letter of May 24. Since you say you one 
worked for us, I want to make an effort # 
disabuse you of some of your an } 
notions about Peru and our operatioi 
there. Nineteen thirty-nine was seve 
managements ago, and whether you mf 
right or wrong in your description of 
alleged corporate misdeeds in those days! 
can assure you that you are very Wi - 
about the present. I have no time ta 
swer you point by point, but will chome® 
few at random. si SU 

All our laborers belong to unions, with: 
which we bargain and sign contracts. We 
have an excellent industrial relations & 
partment to negotiate with them and ti 
care of the welfare of the workers. Pe 
vide them and their families with '' 
medical care. We train Peruvian 2 
social welfare methods and send t 
our camps to help raise the h : 
and child-rearing standards of the 
wives. We finance, under Government yy 
pervision, primary schools for workers’ @ 
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_ We give high school scholarships to 
won eg can qualify. We give post- 
uate scholarships in the United States 
on # competitive basis to Peruvian em- 
ployees who are graduate éngineers. On 
our supervisory staff we employ more Peru- 
yian engineers than all other nationalities 
put together, and would rather employ a 
yian than an American or Canadian if 
ualifications and experience were in 
any way comparable, which they more and 
more often are. We pay them salaries com- 
mensurate with their positions. We have a 
department for the workers, to 
help them to advance in their jobs, to be- 
come more productive and therefore earn 
more money. Workers are housed in camp- 
covered cement floors, 
and plumbing. 
racer ing the lead-zine industry, there 
are low-cost and efficient producers in this 
country, and they will, of course, stay in 
business. It is the high-cost producers from 
marginal mines with very low-grade ores 
who must face the economic facts of life. 
I hope you will take the time to read the 
enclosed statements I have, on various occa- 
sions, made recently. I am very sympa- 
thetic with anyone in any line of business 
who cannot make a living at it, but in the 
long run Government subsidies and tariffs 
are not the answer, nor should they be in 
our society. 
Sincerely yours, 
Rosert P. KoeniG, President, 


his q 





Great Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
my attention was directed recently to a 
word of praise to the Chicago policeman 
and fireman, appearing in the South- 
town Economist of May 28. 

For many years I have been a defense 
and trail lawyer and have spent many 
hours with various Chicago policemen. 
My admiration and respect, as well as 
my affection for them, is a deep thing. A 
good policeman and a fireman is some- 
one who merits the respect and-coopera- 
tion of every citizen desiring law and 
order; protection from those who would 

us or protection and rescue from 
fire which could destroy not only our 
property but our life. 

I believe that Chicago can certainly 
be proud of our police and fire depart- 
ments, 

Two Chicago detectives who reside in 
my district have performed meritoriously 
recently. Had it not been for their quick 
actions, a child might have been mur- 


I wish to commend Steve Hanna, - 
8742 South Loomis and Joseph Nolan, 


1405 South Claremont, both of Chicago, 
88 Well as the other policemen who as- 
sisted in apprehending the criminal. 

thine our public servants do some- 
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Great Work 


The late Mayor Thompson used to say that 
the reason everybody likes firemen is that 
firemen save lives, and that the reason so few 
like policemen is that police put people be- 
hind bars. 

But two Southtown residents who are po- 
licemen deserve public applause for putting 
behind bars a dangerous criminal who today 
would be held for murder instead of kidnap- 
ping had not the two policemen acted 
quickly. 

We refer to Detectives Steve Hanna, 8742 
South Loomis Boulevard, and Joseph Nolan, 
7405 South Claremont Avenue. When they 
learned that a T7-year-old child had been 
seized from a schoolyard, they rushed in 
their car to the scene of the kidnaping and 
traced the route taken by the criminak 
They had him in custody within 32 minutes 
after he had taken the terrorized child. 

Commendation also is deserving of all the 
other police, including those from Blue Is- 
land, who joined in the mass manhunt. The 
performance of all was exemplary. 





Conservatives Debate on Oppenheimer at 
Harvard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been written about the so- 
called Dr. Oppenheimer case. It is com- 
mon knowledge that Dr. Oppenheimer 
delivered some lectures at Harvard. 
Many people were somewhat mystified 
that Harvard should invite him to de- 
liver these lectures. 

The following articles illustrate very 
clearly the difficulties that surround any 
group when they try to counteract the 
actions of the so-called liberal crowd. 

It is strange indeed that the great and 
illustrious institution of Harvard that 
has so proudly proclaimed truth, liberty, 
and freedom and, above all else, academic 
freedom, should invite Dr. Oppenheimer 
over the protests of the students. 

It is somewhat difficult to make these 
ancient heritages of Harvard stand up 
in view of the difficulties presented to 
some coriservatives when they wanted to 
know the whyfors of Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
invitation. 


I commend these articles by William 
Brady: 
CONSERVATIVES DEBATE ON OPPENHEIMER AT 
HARVARD 


(By. William Cuthbert Brady, feunder of the 
Harvard Conservative Club) 


Harvard's time-honored watchword, “Veri- 
tas,” was compromised with the appoint- 
ment of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer as Wil- 
liam James lecturer—over the protests of 
alumni and students. The issue is: Should 
Harvard lend its name and prestige to a con- 
fessed liar and security risk as a philosopher? 
Alumni opposition to the appointment was 
spearheaded by Col. Archibald B. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Kenneth D. Robertson, Jr., members 
of the Harvard Veritas Committee. The 
rallying point for student protest became 
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the Harvard Athenaeum, an undergraduate 
conservative debate organization.' 

This organization prepared a 10-page mem- 
orandum on the Oppenheimer case and sent 
copies, together with letters requesting infor- 
mation on why and how Oppenheimer was 
selected for the lectures, to Judge Charles E. 
Wyzanski, Jr., chairman of the board of over- 
seers, and Dr. Nathan M. Pusey, president of 
the university and the corporation. Judge 
Wyzanski replied that the corpus delecti is 
not in the board of overseers. Mr. Pusey re- 
plied that he hardly thought it necessary te 
comment on Oppenheimer’s qualifications for 
the lectureship, since they speak for them- 
selves. 

To encourage a more balanced perspective 
on Oppenheimer in the University, the Athe- 
naeum decided to sponsor a debate on the 
topic: Should Oppenheimer Be James Phil- 
osophy Lecturer at Harvard? The debate 
idea met with the solid opposition of liberal 
professors at Harvard and Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology (in all, 14 were asked 
to defend Oppenheimer: all declined), with 
the result that the Athenaeum was obliged 
to seek affirmative speakers elsewhere, even- 
tually obtaining them through the American 
Civil Liberties Union. The group would not 
be dissuaded from holding the debate simply 
because the liberals had decreed against it. 

The debate was finally held on Tuesday, 
April 16, at Phillips Brooks House. Defend- 
ing the Oppenheimer appointment were At- 
torney Howard S. Whiteside, counsel for the 
American Civil Liberties Union, and Dr. Chase 
Kimball, also connected with the ACLU and 
former professor of law at Boston University. 
Opposing them were two gentlemen whe 
readily agreed to participate in the debate: 
Dr. Medford Evans, professor of social science 
at Northwestern State College of Louisiana 
and for 8 years Chief of Training in the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and Dr. Will- 
moore Kendall, professor of political science 
at Yale University and an editor of National 
Review. 

Dr. Kimball, first speaker for the affirma- 
tive, called the debate discourteous to Op- 
penheimer. He spoke in general about free 
speech and academic freedom, and said that 
these principles required that Oppenheimer 
be allowed to speak at Harvard. 

Dr. Evans, the next speaker, emphasized 
that Oppenheimer, by his own admission, had 
told “a whole fabrication and tissue of lies” 
in great circumstantial detail to security offi- 
cers in wartime, and that “Oppie’”’ had been 
less than candid on other occasions. He pre- 
sented evidence that, instead of lying to pro- 
tect his friends, Oppenheimer had actually 
sold them out. 

ACLU Attorney Whiteside’s rebuttal con- 
sisted largely of a rehearsal of Oppenheimer'’s 
achievements as a scientist, together with the 
observation that he was more than a scien- 
tist. Recalling Oppenheimer’s brilliant suc- 
cess in directing production of the first 
atomic bombs, Whiteside stated: “No evi- 
dence has ever been produced that informa- 
tion was lost to the United States by 
anything, he did.’’ . 

Professor Kendall, final speaker for the 
negative, characterized the appointment as 
an.instrument for rehabilitating Oppen- 
heimer’s reputation and for discrediting the 
Government's security program. The main 
reason for opposing Oppenheimer’s appoint- 
ment as James Lecturer, Kendall stated, was 


*The dissenters did not object to Oppen- 
heimer’s coming per se; as the guest of an 
undergraduate extracurricular group, jhe 
would have excited little protest, if any. Un- 
der the official sponsorship of the university, 
however, his arrival involved everyone at 
Harvard. 
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that “Oppenheimer is not a philosopher.” 
The physicist, he continued, was being 
foisted on Harvard further to blur the line 
between science and philosophy—for the 
leftist intellectual never tires of proclaiming 
that wedive in a scientific age. 

The capacity audience, numbering around 
150, was about evenly divided; there was 
loud, prolonged applause and some booing 
for both sides. All things considered, it was 
a highly successful and unusual meeting; 
it was not the sort of debate where Roy 
Wilkins of the NAACP is pitted against a 
Harvard sociology instructor who keeps 
nodding his head in agreement and ends by 
conceding the case—without mentioning the 
issue of States rights. It was a closely 
matched debate which, at last, presented 
an accurate and adequate picture of the 
conservative side, and which did not begin 
with the assumption that the liberals were 
on the side of the angels. 





THE DovusLEe STANDARD: IJII—TH1sS HAPPENED 
AT HARVARD 


(By William Cuthbert Brady, founder, Har- 
vard Conservative Club) 


Liberals on the campus have long claimed 
as their particular trademark the tolerance 
of nonconformist views. Like so many other 
slogans of the establishment, this liberalism 
has proved to be no more than just another 
left-wing platitude. No better proof of this 
could be found than in the story of what 
happened when Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer— 
security-risk physicist ousted by the Atomic 
Energy Commission—was invited to Harvard 
to deliver the William James philosophy lec- 
ture series, and when a group of conservative 
undergraduates responded by sponsoring a 
debate on the topic: Should Oppenheimer 
Be James Philosophy Lecturer at Harvard? 

The conservative students had decided that 
they must do something to give vent to op- 
position to Oppenheimer’s appointment. 
These students did not want the Harvard 
administration to be able to pass off the 
protest against Oppenheimer with the com- 
ment, “Just another reactionary outburst 
from alumni who have been away from the 
scene too long.” Leading the student oppo- 
sition were conservative undergraduates who 
were very much in the scene: Dean’s list and 
scholarship students; academic prizewinners; 
Officers, including several presidents and past 
presidents of various political, religious, so- 
cial service, drama, and music organizations; 
editors of several college publications; and a 
chairman and past chairman of student 
council committees, including the academic 
freedom committee. 

At a meeting of the Harvard Athenaeum, a 
75-year-old debate organization revived the 
previous year, the conservative students de- 
cided on a counterattack. Students familiar 
with details of the Oppenheimer case went 
to the library and did further research into 
his credentials as a philosopher and into the 
record compiled during the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s security proceedings concern- 
ing him. The resulting notes were digested 
into a 10-page memorandum which was sent, 
together with letters asking why and how 
Oppenheimer was selected, to Federal Judge 
Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., chairman of the 
Harvard Board of Overseers, and to Dr. 
Nathan M. Pusey, president of the university 
and the Harvard Corp. Judge Wyzanski re- 
plied over the phone by saying “the corpus 
delecti is not in the board of overseers.” 
President Pusey replied, by letter, that Op- 
penheimer’s qualifications as philosophy lec- 
turer speak for themselves. Further in- 
quiry elicited a somewhat longer, if equally 
unresponsive, letter from President Pusey, 
referring the students to an issue of the 
Alumni Bulletin which discussed the means 
by which lectureship appointments are made. 
That was the end—a dead end—of round 
one with the administration. 


- Harvard—the 
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Round two followed shortly upon the 
Athenaeum's announcement that it would 
sponsor a debate on the propriety of Oppen- 
heimer’s lectureship. The subsequent pro- 
test and powerful pressures against the de- 
bate were unprecedented—particularly so in 
view of the ostentatious hands-off policy the 
dean’s office had maintained the year be- 
fore on the appearance at Harvard,of two 
Communist-front organizations, for the pur- 
posé of recruiting participants and financial 
support for the Moscow International 
Youth Festival. 

No suggestion is here made that the Har- 
vard administration is pro-Communist; but 
it would seem that some of the university 
officials have a mistaken sense of what con- 
stitutes true academic freedom, as distin- 
guished from academic license (where any- 
thing goes—except conservatism). 

To illustrate the kind of pressures that 
were brought to bear: When the dean’s office 
was called for the purpose of obtaining a 
university-owned and -operated hall in 
which to hold the debate—common practice 
for every undergraduate organization at 
secretary, after carefully 
checking her schedule, assigned a hall at the 
date and time requested. She was called by 
a duly appointed spokesman of the Athe- 
naeum, a past officer, during Easter week; 
the dean’s office was open for business dur- 
ing this time. The secretary inquired as to 
the nature of the meeting, the topic, the 
participants. She asked a rash of questions 
about the participants—who they were, what 
they had done, their qualifications to speak 
before the club—and other such questions 
not normally asked when one is making ar- 
rangements for the use of university 
facilities. 

At last it was settled that the debate 
would be held in Emerson D, a university 
hall, on the evening following Oppen- 
heimer’s first lecture. But 20 minutes later 
the secretary called back to say that she 
would prefer that an officer of the Athenae- 
um, rather than a delegated spokesman, 
make arrangements for the hall, after classes 
had resumed, the following week. She was 
informed that this requirement, owing to 
the lead time necessary to print and dis- 
tribute posters for the meeting, would mean 
that the debate could not be held on the 
date planned. She replied that it was no 
concern of hers if the debate were not held. 
She hung up the receiver while still being 
spoken to. 

The results of this change of mind were 
that the original date had to be canceled, 
and that the Athenaeum lost one of its 
anti-Oppenheimer participants, who was un- 
able to speak on the next proposed date. 
The change also proved very expensive to 
the Athenaeum, for its members had to 
make some long distance phone calls to an- 
nounce the postponement and to secure 
another speaker. The debate then shaped 
up like this: Dr. Medford Evans, former 
official in the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and Prof. Willmoore Kendall, an editor of 
National Review, opposing Oppenheimer’s 
appointment; and Dr. Chase Kimball and 
attorney Howard S. Whiteside, both lawyers 
for the American Civil Liberties Union, sup- 
porting Oppenheimer. 

The next move was for the dean’s office 
to call in several of the officers and a former 
Officer separately. They were questioned 
closely. They were asked questions about 
each other—some of them of a highly per- 
sonal nature. They were questioned search- 
ingly as to the financial sources of the club, 
and who or what group was financing the 
debate. (Answer: The funds came-from in- 
dividual alumni sympathetic to our cause, 
personal contributions from students, and 
the club treasury of the Athenaeum.) They 
were questioned again, and even more 
closely, about the proposed participants. 





June 1} 
The spokesman and past officer Of the 
club, who had appeared on the John 


national television news program with some 
other students and criticized the 


ured language), was singled out for the 
longest session of all. He didn’t mind; } 
know, for the student who stood longest on 
the carpet was myself. Being called to ace 
count for conservative agitation was only 






















































































THIs HAPPENED AT HARVARD: II 
(By William Cuthbert Brady) 


(In it last issue, the Individualist pre. 
sented the first installment of an articls 
recounting the experiences of a 
young conservatives at Harvard Uni 
when they sought to register protest against 
the appointment of security-risk physicist 
Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer to an 


Harvard lectureship. That installment cop. 


cluded with the summoning of the author, 


William Brady, to the dean’s office, to defend 
this conservative exercise in dissent, This 
installment, concluding the Brady 
gives the details of that interview and of 
subsequent events.) 

I was told by the dean of students’ activi. 
ties that appearing on Daly’s TV 


‘ 
{ 
: 
was extremely dangerous. In fact, he gaid, i 
I was playing with fire. It was J 
that such behavior was grounds for expul- t 
sion—conduct unbecoming a Harvard stu. 1 
dent. I was informed further than another t 
dean had been in the office and had emphati- q 
cally stated that something should be done 5 
about the troublemakers, and that he had 
suggested that the matter be taken up that it 
afternoon at the weekly faculty committe: Be 
meeting. tt 
The dean so informing me, however, said li 
that he thought probably nothing would Ww 


happen if I should, in effect, cease and desist, 
He was telling me all this, he said, only for 
my own good. He finally asked if there were © 
any possibility of postponing the debate, 

My reply was that I was not aware thats 
consequence of my activities, including the 
television appearance, could be severance of 
connection. The dean became silent, Ithen - 
said that I could not call off the debate, 
since there was a principle at stake—the 
principle of a nonsubversive minority’s right 
to dissent and to inform itself by debate. I 
I stated that even if the situation were min 
to guide, which of course it was not, I would | 
not advocate cancellation since I felt thi ] 
the issues of Oppenheimer’s qualifications # 
a philosopher and the manner of his appoint 
ment were worth all the open and frank 
debating they could attract. He was wnool- I 














vinced, and I was unmoved, and so we parted Par 
A few days later I was called in for 4 ret stur 
pitulation of the previous session, but not edu 
ing was altered. At long last—as Me: 
in the May 1957 issue of the Individualis- Chi 
the debate was held. (Owing to erot 
able difficulties connected with getting pe th 

mission to use a University hall for i e 
occasion, the debate was held im Philp en's 
Brooks house, @ privately owned -bulldiig” M 
within the university grounds.) j time 


Round three with the administration 
gan after the debate, when the two facil 
advisers to the Athenaeum resigned in p> 
test over the program. The given real: 
With Oppenheimer in residence at Z 
the debate was discourteous. One profes! 
resigned @ few days prior to the debate; 
other resigned on the night of the 
itself, immediately following it. 728 
the Athenaeum without the official sam 
required under the rules and regis” 
governing undergraduate organize” 
technically, the club could have lo 
charter . 4 


Unable to find faculty sponsors, thé 
dents secured two alumni to serve 
advisers. Although this is permissible 
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cording to the rules, the dean again sum- 
moned some of its members and told them 
that he would prefer that they get someone 
on the faculty, in addition to the alumni, to 
serve as sponsors. A year after the debate, 
the club is still without faculty advisers, 
* although it has remained in operation. The 
students have stood by their principles, de- 
te the wrath of faculty members and of 
some fellow students—as reflected in the 
consistently bad press provided by the campus 
, the Harvard Crimson. 

Still other repercussions followed. A few 
months after the Oppenheimer debate, a 
group of conservatives—some of whom had 
been in the forefront of the Oppenheimer 
controversy—founded @ campus journal of 
conservative opinion, the Harvard Fortnight- 
ly. Again the question of an adviser arose. 
the students had a difficult time finding one, 
and it took several months of searching be- 
fore a faculty member could be found who 
would consent to the use of his name on the 
masthead. Again the dean’s office was full 
of questions and full of delays. It balked at 
granting recognition to the publication in 
the usual way. The first issue had to be 
called simply the Fortnightly, because the 
name “Harvard” could not be used without 
the necessary recognition from the dean. 
The point, however, was that, while the first 
issue went to press without the word “Har- 
yard,” it did go to press. And the next issue 
had a grudgingly yielded “Harvard” on it. 
The magazine staff felt—with justification— 
that they had the backing of the university 
motto, Veritas, even if they lacked the 
support of the university administration. 

The lesson of the Oppenheimer affair and 
its aftermath is that the expression of con- 
servative principles is possible, if we have 
the stomach to take up the challenge of the 
liberals, and to engage actively in upholding 
what we believe. 





Opposed to Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I insert a letter 
I have received from the Illinois 
Parent-Teachers’ Association members’ 

group opposing Federal aid to 
education. Mrs. Mary K.—Robert E.— 
Meany of 10331 South Leavitt Street,’ 

, is chairman of this study 
group. Mrs. Meany is also president of 
the Third Congressional District Wom- 
en's Republican Club. 

Mrs. Meany gives tirelessly of her 

and effort to projects and other 
groups devoted to preserving 

, principles.: She is a woman 
of intelligence and I am glad to know 
of the views that this important study 
group holds with respect to Federal aid 
to ogee Ja gone on record 
lieve the question 

of education is one that can be and 
oo cn left for the individual States 





The letter follows: 
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Iutrnots PTA MemBeERs Stupy Group 

OPPOSING FEDERAL Alp TO EDUCATION, 

Chicago, Ill., May 24, 1958. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN ByrrNE: Although the 
National Co of Parents and Teachers 
has lobbied for years in favor of Federal aid 
to education along with the National Edu- 
cation Association whose every project the 
PTA supports without hesitation, there are 
many hundreds of PTA members who defi- 
nitely oppose Government interference in 
education. I am speaking for them whose 
voice is seldom heard and who are not being 
represented by the national congress on this 
subject. 

We oppose any Federal activity’ in. the 
fiel® of education including the proposed 
scholarship program of $1.6 billion for a 
period of 4 years. Federal aid in any field 
decreases the self-reliance of people and de- 
stroys the power and importance of State 
and local governments. : 

Despite any claims to the contrary, the 
Federal Government does and will exercise 
control whenever it subsidizes a program. 
We hope you will not give in to the Federal 
aid enthusiasts and pressure groups who 
still claim there will be no control. The 
Supreme Court has decreed that there will 
be control. - 


There has never been proved to be any 
need for Federal aid to schools. Last year 
the great crisis was said to be the need for 
school buildings. What has happened to the 
crying demand for Government aid along 
this line? You never hear about that so- 
called crisis anymore because the bulding 
needs were being taken care of and still are 
by the individual States and local com- 
munities without any help from the Govern- 
ment. They would do even a better job if 
the Federal Government would stop jump- 
ing into the picture at every opportunity. 

There is really no need for scholarships 
either. Many college scholarships went beg- 
ging last year. Private industries are fur- 
nishing many scholarships and will continue 
to do so if only the Government will stay 
out of that field of endeavor. Scholarships 
aren't going to make scientists anyway. The 
only way to increase the number of scien- 
tists is to encourage pupils while they are 
in elementary schools and high schools, and 
to raise the standards by emphasizing the 
basic subjects rather than life adjustment 
programs. It takes years before a student 
is ready for any defense job and giving a 
scholarship is not the answer to a quick 
improvement in the missile program. It is 
just another angle for the advocates of Fed- 
eral aid to latch onto in order to start Gov- 
ernment subsidies for our schools. Sputniks 
provided a crisis but they are not the aim 
of public education. We agree with Con- 
gressman RALPH Gwinn that the scholar- 
ship program is misleading and dumfound- 
ing. 

All previous bills for Federal aid, with the 
exeeption of that for vocational schools (and 
President Eisenhower did propose dropping 
that aid in 1960), have failed to pass, due to 
the unflinching-and determined efforts of 
some of our Congressmen who knew that 
Pederal activity in this field was not needed, 
was unconstitutional and woukl lead to con- 
trol. 

Vote “No” on any ‘and all bills for sub- 
sidizing our schools in any way. Leave this 
job to the States and. local communities 
where our Constitution (art. X, Bill of 
Rights) says it rightfully belongs. You are 
pledged to uphold the. Constitution. 

PTA Stroupy Group OppPosInc 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION, 

(Mrs. R. E.) Mary K. Meany, 
Chairman, 
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Foundations—Their Power and 
Influence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958, 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, two additional reviews of the book, 
Foundations—Their Power and Infiu- 
ence, by Mr. Rene Wormser, have come 
to my attention. Both reviews outline 
the importance of this illuminating work 
which has been sorely needed. 

One of these is by Mr. Lawrence Fer- 
tig in the New York World-Telegram and 
the other by Mr. Frank Chodarov in Na- 
tional Review, I am glad to include these 
two excellent reviews for the REcorpD: 


[From the New York World-Telegram of 
June 2, 1958] 


Wuat Routes To GuipE FouNDATIONS? 
(By Lawrence Fertig) 


When a man of great wealth leaves a 
vast fortune to establish a charitable founda- 
tion rather than to his heirs, the actions of 
that foundation become a matter of public 
concern. 

Since the bequest is not taxable, it can 
readily be seen that the foundation’s largess 
is made possible by tax money which has been 
shunted away from the United States Treas- 
ury. Consequently, foundations must avoid 
espousing controversial causes, because in 
essence such causes are being promoted by 
the tax money of many taxpayers who might 
be firmly opposed to them. 

How have major foundations conducted 
themselves during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury? That question is answered in a most 
interesting and carefully documented book 
entitled “Foundations, Their Power and In- 
fluence,” by Rene A. Wormser. Mr. Worm- 
ser, a lawyer who is an expert in the field 
of estate planning, will be remembered as 
counsel for the congressional committee 
headed by Representative CARROLL REECE 
which investigated foundations several years 
ago. 

There is no doubt about the value of the 
magnificent contributions made by charita- 
ble foundatjons in the field of medicine, sci- 
entific research and,’ pure philanthropy. 
Many a hosiptal and many a research project 
which has been a boon to mankind would 
not have flourished without substantial aid 
from foundations like those of Rockefeller 
and Carnegie. 

However, when the big foundations 
Switched from support of medicine and sci- 
ence, and began spending hundreds of mil- 
lions to promote special projects in the so- 
called social sciences, they ran into trouble. 
Here, in the world of political, economic, and 
social ideas, prejudice and value judgments 
came into play. Projects were no longer 
noncontroversial. 

Many people grew suspicious that the 
ideas of a few men supported by a few 
powerful foundations were trying to moid 
this country into a special pattern by means 
of a vast propaganda machine. Since the 
aggregate capital of existing foundations 
totals about $9 billion (with a market value 
many times that sum), their tremendous 
power to mold public opinion is plain. 

The law says that a foundation may qu2l- 
ify for tax exemption when “no substantial 
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part of the activities of it is carrying on 
propaganda, or’otherwise attempting to in- 
fiuence legislation * * *.” This law is often 
breached, but tax exemption is granted nev- 
ertheless because the powers that be think 
this particular propaganda “in the public 
interest.” 

For instance, the Rockefeller brothers 
fund plainly tries to guide public opinion 
and to get specific legislation by publishing 
reports on defense and on the economic sit- 
uation. Many of its proposals are controver- 
sial—many urge changes in the law. 

Public spirited as this organization is, how 
does it continue to get tax exemption? A 
continuation of our present policy has grave 
dangers. Couldn't some future administra- 
tion with an opposite viewpoint wink at out- 
right Fascist or Communist propaganda fi- 
nanced by foundations sympathetic to either 
of these two movements? 

Mr. Wormser says major foundations 
(Carnegie, Rockefeller, and Ford, as well as 
others) have supported groups openly en- 
gaged in propaganda for some cause—fre- 
quently a cause with a collectivist bias. 

A well-known instance is that of the Fund 
for the Republic which was established by 
the Ford Foundation with a capital of $17 


million, and has since highly embarrassed 
Ford directors. It has engaged in the most 
obvious propaganda, both for and against 
causes which are either liked or disliked by 
Dr. Robert Hutchins, a man of many moods. 


The Ford Foundation itself in its early 
irs—when it was ruled by Paul Hoffman, 
Dr. Hutchins and G. Roland Gaither—di- 

ted its vast resources into fashioning a 
rave new world according to their own con- 
ften resented and opposed 
the public which was 


ept wl h were 
1 large segment of 
ng the bill 

There no doubt that under the able 
direction of Henry Heald, the new president, 
the Ford Foundation are be- 
direction. As a final in- 
stance there is the League for Industrial 
Democracy, an offshot of the Socialist Party, 
which is pledged to promoting a new order 
based on production for use and not for 
profit and the elimination of capitalism. 
Yet this organization has long been accorded 
tax exemption. 

Mr. Wormser makes a plea for a more 
evenly balanced philosophy in projects fi- 
nanced by foundation funds. Foundations 
should not swing over entirely either to the 
liberal or conservative side. Does this 
mean that a man who leaves his money to 
the promotion of private capitalism must 
also promote some socialism—and vice versa? 
This would hardly make sense. 

Might not the most logical conclusions be 
that the only sound basis for tax exemption 
for a foundation is the giving of money to 
accredited schools, colleges, hospitals and 
scientific research organizations with no 
strings attached? 

This is precisely what the Ford Foundation 
did last year when it distributed $500 million 
to American colleges. In that way they can 
even avoid the criticism of Dean Corey of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, who 
said, “Philanthropic organizations are be- 
ginning to shackle educational institutions 
in their research projects by depriving them 
of a free hand in deciding the areas to be 
looked into.” 


he projects of 


ing given a saner 





{From National Review of April 19, 1958] 
DOLLARS FOR SOCIALISM 
(By Frank Chodorov) 

Socialists (or “Liberals,” as they prefer to 
be called) are shrewd; capitalists (or busi- 
nessmen), when they venture outside of the 
field of making things and money, are naive, 
And when the two engage in a joint under- 
taking, the former will literally talk the lat- 
ter out of their eye teeth. 
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The author does not say so, but you can- 
not escape this conclusion when: you read 
Foundations, by René A. Wormser. In fact, 
Mr. Wormser is more than kind to the trus- 
tees of the Ford-Carnegie-Rockefeller Foun- 
dations, providing them with convenient ex- 
cuses for their ineptitude in the handling of 
these monstrous tax-exempt funds: - they 
haven't the time to investigate the charac- 
ters or backgrounds of the persons to whom 
they make grants; they cannot possibly un- 
derstand the doubletalk in which the 
schemes of the grantees are clothed; they 
are not in position to assess the results of 
the undertakings they finance. Yet, the fact 
remains that they have been dumping hun- 
dreds of millions each year into the laps of 
schemers whose only purpose is to remake 
American society in the image of Marx. 

This book is a very literate expansion of 
the findings of the Reece committee, set up 
under the last Republican Congress to in- 
vestigate the doings of foundations. Briefly, 
the findings resolve themselves into these 
conclusions: aside from the help provided 
by these funds to hospitals, churches, col- 
leges, scientific research projects and other 
nonpolitical endeavors, the trustees have un- 
wittingly underwritten ail sorts of schemes 
aimed at producing an intellectual climate 
conducive to the centralization of political 
power, to spreading a favorable attitude to- 
ward communism, to denouncing anticom- 
munism, to “selling” the U. N. and interna- 
tionalism to the American public, to pro- 
moting the nationalization of schools, to 
supporting labor union dictatorships, and 
in general to undermining American tradi- 
tions, particularly the tradition of private 
property. Practically all of their activity is 
of a political nature, that is, attempting to 
influence legislative action, which is in di- 
rect violation of the condition of the tax- 
exemption privilege they enjoy. 

Since the trustees are in the main men 
of business and therefore presumably op- 
posed to socialism, how is it that they allow 
themselves to be so hoodwinked? The an- 
swer is simple: They know not what they do, 
Preoccupation with their private affairs (to 
say nothing of their lack of understanding) 
prevents them from delving into the “exper- 
imental” aims of the men who apply to 
them for large contributions. (All the re- 
quests are for large sums, because’ the trus- 
tees have too much money to distribute to 
bother with modest requests.) Hence, they 
are compelled to delegate their trusteeship 
to professional managers. 

This is where the socialists come in. Being 
men of large vision, as demonstrated by their 
deftness with gobbledygook, they win the 
confidence of the naive trustees, and thus 
put themselves in position to determine how 
the money shall be spent. The methods 
they work out for keeping control of the 
funds are most ingenious. That they man 
their investigatorial and administrative 
staffs with like-minded people goes without 
saying. In addition, they manage to wrangle 
out of the trustees large sums for the estab- 
lishment of subsidiary foundations, more or 
less independent of the main body. 

These interlocking arrangements go fur- 
ther. Since the universities are always in 
need of money, their presidents are not re- 
luctant to take it with strings attached; the 
foundation earmarks some of their donations 
for specific projects, and it is not uncommon 
to find these projects entrusted to profés- 
sors whose names, lo and behold, appear 
somewhere on the roster of the foundation’s 
management. These “research” professors, 
of course, are inclined to the point of view 
that management and their studies reflect 
its bias. - 

We cannot blame the Socialists for tak- 
ing advantage of-these “capitalistic accu- 
mulations”; rather, we must credit them 
with sagacity and dedication of the first 
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order, wherein moral inhibitions play no 
part. But what about the presumably re. 
sponsible trustees? The best we can say 
for them is that they allow themselves to be 
hoodwinked because of vainglory. A very 
common characteristic of successful busi. 
nessmen is to lose their zest for their oc. 
cupation, which has ceased to be a chal. 
lenger, and to seek recognition in fields 
for which they have neither talent nor train. 
ing, but which seem to them to be of a 
higher order. In olden times this inclina-. 
tion found outlet in supporting men of 
talent, sometimes of genius; which was to 
their own good, for in making selections for 
their favor they had to have or acquire an 
appreciation of the work they sponsored, 
Nowadays the businessman may achieve 
vicarious fame without going to that 
trouble; he simply allows his name to ap- 
pear on the stationery of some-foundation, 
The mischief done by the foundation. is 
not his responsibility. 

Though Mr. Wormser’s book is very illu- 
minating and rewarding, one wishes that he 
had gone into the whys and wherefores of 
foundations per se. A book along these lines 
is sorely needed. Such a book would have 
to point out that the principal reason for 
these foundations (aside from the desire 
of the founders to. perpetuate their names) 
is the tax exemption they enjoy. There are 
some 7,000 foundations now in existence, 
but most of them sprang up after the 16th 
amendment was adopted. Apparently, rich 


men prefer to waste their money rather than. 


give it to the Government. 





Extension of Trade Agreements 


SPEECH 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA , 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 12591) to extend 
the authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, trade 
between the United States and other 
nations is vital to our own continued 
economic well-being, and for the con- 
tinued well-being of other countries. A 
large segment of our economy is de- 
pendent for its livelihood on being able 
to sell its products in farflung areas 
around the world. It is a simple eco 
nomic fact of life that in order for other 
nations to buy from us, this Nation must 
buy their products. By its nature, trade 
is a two-way proposition. Healthy 
trade can also help build up the econ- 
omies of other countries to make them, 
as a result, less-dependent on outright 
assistance from the United States to 
combat the Communist menace, and 
less prone to aécept economic assistance 
and trade with the Soviets. It is my 
feeling that, all things considered, ex- 
tension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act is important as the most help- 
ful instrument at our disposal at this 
time to promote and regulate trade # 
the best advantage of America. 

At the same time, I feel that we can 
not glibly pass over the instances of 
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severe harm done to many domestic 
firms because of foreign competition. 
Many United States firms in the last 
several years have had to close their 
doors or severely curtail their activities 
pecause they could not compete with im- 
ported foreign goods which are often 
produced at next-to-nothing wages or 
are of inferior quality. It is anything 
put fair to let such industries be sacri- 
ficed for the common good, as it were. 
The right of American industries for re- 
lief in such cases has been recognized in 
trade legislation previously when such 
checks as the peril-point provision, the 
escape clause, the provision for ODM in- 
vestigations were made a part of our 
trade legislation. To me there is nothing 
startling or novel about expecting the 
American Government to have the in- 
terests of the American industries and 
people uppermost in mind. Who else 
will? The American people who are 
affected are living today. They find 
little solace in general, long-range eco- 
nomic and technological trends; in 
claims of a common free world good; 
in long-drawn-out investigations and 
studies. In my opinion what is called 
for is faster and more decisive action by 
the Government to extend necessary re- 
lief under these provisions than has 
been displayed in the past. 

I also believe that this is the time for 
the Congress to take a look at the Na- 
tion’s entire trade program. The Soviet 
Government has made no pretense but 
that it intends to wage full-scale eco- 
nomic war against the free world. It is 
therefore important for the Congress 
also to look anew at the operation of 
such legislation as the Export Control 
Act and the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act, the so-called Battle Act. 
Both of these acts are for the purpose of 
exercising control over the flow of goods 
to the Soviets and Soviet dominated 
countries. How these acts are admin- 
istered and the policies pursued there- 
under are an integral part of and have 
a direct bearing on our overall trade 
policies. I believe that it is of impor- 
tance that these export control programs 
and their administration be evaluated 
now in conjunction with the Reciprocal 
Trade Act so that our Nation may be 
assured of a consistent, meaningful 
trade program. 





Advances in New York State Under the 
First Harriman Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS _- 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 
Mr. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, under 


the leadership of Gov. Averell Harriman, 
New York State has made striking ad- 


_ Yahees, providing new and expanded 


Services, benefits, and protection for all 
= people. Major achievements, wrested 

hearly every field from a reluctant Re- 
publican legislature, are highlighted in 
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the following statement which was pre- 

pared and published by the New York 

—, State Committee on May l, 
58. 


ADVANCES UNDER THE First HARRIMAN 
ADMINISTRATION 


GOVERNMENT'S FOREMOST OBLIGATIONS MET 


Education: - 

State aid for education increased by 177.6 
percent over 1954, disproving GOP big lie of 
1954 that Harriman election would cause 
13.8 percent drop. 

Total regents’ scholarships quadrupled and 
placed on basis of need—1,000 science and 
engineering scholarships established. Now 1 
scholarship for each 20 high-school grad- 
uates, as against 1 for each 60 in 1954. State 
funds provided for scholarship-loan plan. 

State program for educational TV launched. 

Classroom and dormitory facilities of State 
university increased. 

Teachers’ minimum salaries increased from 
$2,500 to $4,000, and minimum retirement in- 
come raised from $1,200 to $1,800. 


ALL SEGMENTS OF THE ECONOMY STRENGTHENED 


Business: 

Small business aided, to counter trend to 
monopoly: Business Development Corp. char- 
tered, to channel private financial assistance 
to small business, State’s technical-assist- 
ance program greatly expanded. 

Vast economic expansion begun through 
development of St. Lawrence and Niagara 
power and St. Lawrence seaway. 

Tourism and industry stimulated by 
stepped-up State publicity drive. 

Cooperation with localities broadened to 
help bring in new industry. 

State’s resources marshaled swiftly to com- 
bat effects of recession: Current year’s high- 
way program speeded up to aid hard-hit 
areas; three commissioners named to tailor 
State help to local needs; conference of 200 
representatives of business, labor, and the 
public called to-plan coordinated attack on 
unemployment. 

Labor: 

Unemployment benefits increased from $30 
to $45 maximum weekly, and 200,000 more 
workers covered by including employers of 
2 or more persons instead of 4. 

Workmen's compensation benefits increased 
from $36 to $45 maximum for disability, and 
from $40 to $45 for death. Maintenance 
payment during rehabilitation increased from 
$20 to $30 maximum. 

Nonocctpational disability - benefits in- 
creased from $33 to $45 maximum, with top 
duration doubled to 26 weeks. 

Six hundred thousand workers benefited 
directly or indirectly from increases in mini- 
mum wages. 

Members of joint employer-employee wel- 
fare and pension funds protected against mis- 
use of funds, through new State supervision. 

Major advances achieved in protecting 
health and welfare of migrant workers, and 
summer education program for their chil- 
dren begun. 

Agriculture: 

New milk marketing orders obtained, 
bringing better prices to dairy farmers, help- 
ing to counteract Ezra Benson's low-price 
policy. 

Program to wipe out brucellosis in dairy 
herds stepped up, With 1959 deadline for New 
York to be brucellosis-free State. 

Marketing of State crops promoted, through 
new publicity program and authorization of 
produce marketing agreements. © 

State Pair revitalized and its facilities 
expanded. 

Highway construction: 3 

Two billion dollars in projects for 2,250 
miles of roads now under design and being 
built, making up for 12 years of neglect. 
More toll-free work now underway than at 
any time in State’s history. Volume of toll- 
free projects actually under construction 
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January 1, 1958, totaled $414 million, more 
than double the 1954 level. 

New York put at head of all States in total 
volume of interstate highways underway. 

Governor- Harriman has personally led 
fight to obtain Federal compensation, in 
funds or equivalent interstate highway mile- 
age—for New York’s construction of the 
billion-dollar thruway. 


GOVERNMENT PROTECTION OF THE PEOPLE 
IMPROVED 

The consumer: 

Office of consumer counsel created, and 
Nation’s first broad program developed, for 
consumer education as to rights and haz- 
ards. 

Protection provided through new laws: 
prohibiting false labeling and bait adver- 
tising; requiring licensing of sales finance 
companies; regulating credit charges, con- 
tract terms, and life insurance on install- 
ment sales of autos and other consumer 
merchandise. 

Health: 

Statewide drive. sponsored to complete 
polio vaccination, and localities aided in pro- 
viding polio and Asian flu shots. 

Air Pollution Control Board established, 
with enforcement powers. 

Research unit in narcotic addiction set up 
at Manhattan State Hospital. Cancer and 
heart research programs expanded. 

Control and prevention of water pollution 
advanced. 

Highway safety: 

Liability insurance made compulsory for 
all car owners, and indemnity fund created 
to protect victims of hit-and-run, out-of- 
State, and stolen-auto drivers. 

Highway safety laws strengthened and 
State police increased to improve enforce- 
ment. 

Driver research and testing center created 
to study accident causes. 

Citizens council on traffic safety appointed 
to help formulate and publicize safety pro- 
grams. 

Juvenile delinquency: 

Permanent Youth Commission created, 
and programs of education, State aid, and 
cooperation with localities increased. 

Formation and improvement of local pro- 
bation services encouraged through new 
State aid, and State training programs broad- 
ened for local police and probation officers. 

Two forestry camps opened and a third 
planned, to provide work, education, and re- 
habilitation for.youthful male offenders. 

Overcrowding eased in State institutions 
for juvenile delinquents, through increase of 
nearly two-thirds in available facilities. 

Crime and law enforcement: 


Bipartisan State Crime Commission es- 
tablished. 

Statewide conference of district attorneys 
held, on ways to fight crime and racketeer- 
ing. Bipartisan committee of district attor- 
neys appointed by Governor Harriman to 
make recommendations. 

As district attorney’s urged, “Little FBI” 
set up in division of State police by Gover- 
nor’s initiative, though with inadequate 
funds and manpower, since legislature did 
not fulfill committee’s request. This unit 
to coordinate fight against crime by inves- 
tigations, collecting information, and aiding 
local law enforcement officers. 

NEW HELP PROVIDED FOR THOSE WHO NEED IT 
MOST 

Tax exemptions: Taxes liberalized to bene- 
fit working mothers, the blind, the aged, and 
parents of college students. Sick pay made 
deductible. 

The aging: Many-faceted program 
launched to meet special needs of one-tenth 
of population aged 65 and over. 

“Employment: Discrimination barred, with 
enforcement power to State Commission 
Against Discrimination. New help given in 
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finding jobs, through special counselors and 
employer pledges. 

Public housing: Proportion of units spe- 
cially designed for aging increased from 5 
percent to more than 10 percent. Social se-* 
curity and pension payments excluded in 
determining income eligibility for housing. 

Health and earning capacity: Attack on 
chronic diseases broadened and rehabilita- 
tion facilities and services increased. 

Recreation and education: State aid to 
towns and cities begun, for projects to help 
the aging make better use of their leisure 
time. 

The mentally ill and retarded: 

First downturn in number of patients in 
State hospitals achieved through brilliant 
9-pofht program for intensive treatment and 
advanced research launched in 1955. 

State program for care and training of 
the mentally retarded widened, and public 
education authorized for the severely -re- 
tarded. 

Institutions modernized and capacity ex- 
panded to ease longtime overcrowding, 
through 75 percent increase in construction 
program in first 4 Harriman years compared 
to last 4 Dewey years. 

Housing: 

Limited-profit housing inaugurated, with 
$50 million in State loan funds, to meet 
needs of hitherto-neglected middle-income 
families. 


Low-rent housing units—occupied, under 
construction, and planned—increased to 
61,000, or 18 percent above 1954. 

Legislature’s approval won (subject to 
referendum this fall) of $200 million in ad- 
litional State bonds for low-rent and 
limited-profit housing, and of State aid to 
localities for slum clearance and urban 
renewal 

Rent control retained and made more ef- 
fective in New York City. 

Low-income families: 

Through attack on poverty program, 
State attention focused on plight of some 


900,000 families in New York State living 
below standard of adequate self-support, 
and on need for improving their well-being 
and earning capacity. 

Interdepartmental committee on low in- 
comes created, to undertake coordinated 
studies and pilot projects dealing with 
causes and effects of low income, 

Minority groups: 

State Commission Against Discrimination 
revitalized, with dramatic success in open- 
ing doors to jobs in many formerly closed 
fields. 

Ban on discrimination in low-rent housing 
broadened to cover FHA- and VA-assisted 
housing. Enforcement power given to 
SCAD. 

Mortgage Facilities Corp. created, to foster 
privately financed rehabilitation of slum 
areas inhabited by minority groups. 


GOVERNMENT BROUGHT CLOSER TO THE PEOPLE 
AND ITS EFFICIENCY IMPROVED 


Better State government for your money: 

New York’s national rank as low-tax State 
improved. 

No new taxes imposed, in contrast with 7 
permanent new taxes levied in last 4 years 
of Dewey Administration. 

Forty and three-tenth million dollars in 
taxpayers’ money saved by administrative 
improvements and more effective tax collec- 
tion. 

The open door policy: 

Annual Open House Week inaugurated, 
during which the public may visit State 
agencies and institutions and see how they 
function. 

More public hearings held, on wide range 
of issues. 

By calling many conferences of experts, 
and by forming numerous citizens advisory 
committees, Harriman administration has 
devised sound programs and won public 


~ 
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participation and understanding of aims. 

Stronger local government: 

Legislature’s approval won for Constitu- 
tional amendments to give new measure of 
self-reliance to local governments by ex- 
tending home rule to counties and first-class 
towns. Home Rule Study Committee named 
to work with local officials on proposed gov- 
ernmental changes. 

Attention focused on need for localities 
to cooperate more closely in attacking 
metropolitan and suburban problems. State 
aid begun and technical assistance increased 
to localities and regions for planning of 
their future development. 


BENEFITS INCREASED FOR THOSE WHO 
SERVE US ALL 


Civil servants: 

Salaries of State employees increased twice. 

State workweek reduced at last to 40 hours 
for all. 

Health-insurance plan instituted for State 
workers and provision made for upstate mu- 
nicipalities to bring their employees into 
State plan or to establish their own. 

Social-security coverage provided for State 
and municipal workers, 

Police and volunteer firemen: 


Forty-hour week established for local 
police. 
Workmen’s compensation benefits in- 


creased and social-security coverage pro- 
vided for both police and firemen. 


RECREATION AND SPORTS FACILITIES INCREASED 


State park system expanded. 

Provision made for adding 58,000 acres to 
forest preserve. 

Wildlife Management Act approved—to 
improve reforestation areas for hunting and 
fishing. 

Outstanding ski center opened at White- 
face Mountain. 





Who Speaks for Small Business? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, the following 
statement by Mr. Elton T. Barrett, presi- 
dent of CGS Laboratories, Inc., Stam- 
ford, Conn., seems to me a thoughtful 
and constructive presentation. Under 
the title “Who Speaks for Small Busi- 
ness?” Mr. Barrett presents a point of 
view which deserves serious considera- 
tion, I am glad to place his statement 
in the REcorp. 

Wuo Speaks For SMALL BUSINESS? 


(By Elton T. Barrett, President, CGS Labora- 
tories, Inc., Stamford, Conn.) 


Can small business take care of itself? 
Today, just about everybody is worried about 
the answer to this question—except small 
business itself. 

There are many who purport to speak on 
behalf of small business: local chambers of 
commerce, national manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, politicians, the Government’s Small 
Business Administration. But it is doubt- 
ful that any of these groups really speaks 
for, or knows what to say on behalf of, small 
business. 

Small business itself has few spokesmen, 


because almost every small-business man is , 


busy running his small business; he has no 
time to make his thoughts known to others. 
Moreover, he doesn’t think of himself as a 
philosopher. His philosophy simply is to 
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keep his own little business making money, . 
By and large, he's good at it, too. 

Here I am setting forth the thoughts of 
only one small-business man—with the 
hufich that there are other small-business 
men who, like myself, belong to none of the 
groups that persist in speaking for him, anq 
who may agree at least in part with what 
I say. 

Small business has been defined in many 
different ways. In ‘some definitions, the 
number of employees is the criterion; others 
take into account the relative position of 
the business in its own industry. Other 
definitions may give weight to net profit, 
capitalization, number of branches, or 
sales. For my purposes, I shall define a 
small business as one that can’t afford or 
doesn’t have even one employee with the 
duty of publicizing the official attitude of 
the company and with the time to attend 
meetings where problems of small busi- 
ness are discussed. 

Every day, literature on small business 
crosses my desk en route to the wastebasket, 
Much of it is generated by the Government, 
much of it by voluntary associations set 
to consider and be helpful with the problems 
of small business. These literary gems seem 
to be based on somewhat contradictory as- 
sumptions: (1) It is good to have small busi- 
ness; (2) small business is a fragile and deli- 
cate social organisrh that must be given spe- 
cial care and nourishment, lest it die; (3) it 
is bad that so many small businesses fail; 
and (4) if it weren’t for small businesses, 
the undesirable monopolistic industrial 
giants couldn't exist. 

It is with the second assumption that I 
have my principal quarrel, with respect to 
the third, I only wonder whether it would 
be better if a small business doomed to fail- 
ure grew larger before it failed. 

Small businesses are spread the length 
and breadth of the land, producing, dis- 
tributing, or consuming—day in and day 
out—almost every conceivable product of our 
economy. They are run by a hard, tough, 
loyal, and intelligent group of businessmen 
who are instantly sensitive to changing con- 
ditions, and who have the power to change 
quickly the directions of their businesses, 

Daily, this group solves complex problems 
of labor relations, financing, and production 
techniques. These men are jugglers of situ- 
ations—they do know their businesses. They 
neither need, want, nor expect special con- 
sideration from the Government or anyone 
else in their fight for economic survival. 
What they get, they are willing to pay for— 
and what they sell, they will get paid for. 

: IS FAILURE BAD? 

Not all small-business men fit the above 
pattern. Each year, many thousands of 
small businesses fail. Usually, a small busi- 
ness fails because it didn’t make a profit: 
Whoever directed the business probably 
couldn’t or didn’t juggle fast enough all the 
problems that must be juggled to come up 
with a profit. 

The only justification that any business 
has for making a profit is that it renders 
someone else a service. To render a service, 
the business must have discovered a service 
that’ others desire; it must have devised 
means to provide this service at a ; 
tive price,eand it must let others know the 
service is available. A small business with 
these attributes is likely to prosper. A 
ness that is not of service to others will not 
long survive. y 

Is it bad that such a business fails? Far 
from being bad, failure may be an : 
ingredient of our business system. Fie 
enterprise, we sometimes call it. Freedom 
take careful, conservative or + 
to make daring moves—freedom 
risks—freedom to make & satane Se 
juggling is good enough, freedom : 
if it isn’t. If we remove the freedom to 6? 
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proke, how else can we test the soundness of 
the particular business actions we select? 
How else can we test the value of the service 
we render? 

CAN SMALL BUSINESS COMPETE? 


Far from being a delicate organism that 
requires big-business planners to watch out 
for its welfare, small business is a hardy 
social institution capable of such quick 
adaptation to new situations that it would 
be difficult to stamp it out. 

But the planners insist that small busi- 
ness can’t compete with big business. If a 
pig business could react to situations as 
quickly ‘as the average small business, there 
might be some logic in such a contention. 
But so far, big business has not developed 
this capability. In our small company, we 
frequently accept, manufacture, and ship an 
item in less time than it would take some 
large companies to get the paperwork well 
underway. 

Moreover, the small business is a real com- 
petitor on small and special orders. Fre- 
quently, the experience and know-how 
gained on such special or small orders en- 
ables the small business to hold the market 
as the size of the orders increases. More 
than one small business has become a big 
business by this route. 

What about the statement, heard frequent- 
ly, that small business cannot compete be- 
cause big business pours millions of dollars 
into research and development? A small 
business can compete here, too, because of 
the more limited scope of its activities. If 
we think of development money in terms of 
the scope of developments, the small business 
can pile its development money just as high— 
over & smaller area—as the big company. 
Small business can become just as much an 
expert in its own special field as would ever 
be economical for a big business. i, 


IS THE PATENT SYSTEM FAIR? 


What about the contention’ that giant pat- 
ent pools of big business stifle and suppress 
small business? ‘These arguments, like so 

y others, are usually presented as gen- 
eralized ideas of what one thinks ought to 
happen. They are never supported by au- 
thenticated facts, and thousands of case his- 
tories to the contrary are usually ignored. 
The patent system has been under fire in the 
courts for more than 2 decades; there al- 
ways seems to underlie the decision of the 
court some vaguely expressed thought that 
the weakening of the patent system is of 
benefit to small business and the public. 


Big business could exist, prosper, and grow 
even if the patent system were abolished. 
But could small business? Could a small 
business afford to invest in a new develop- 
ment (with the likelihood that it must es- 
tablish new marketing channels after the de- 
velopment has proved successful) if a big 
business with already established marketing 
channels could copy the new product with 
impunity? Most big businesses do not ex- 
pect to make a profit from patents. In most 
cases they acquire patents for defensive 
Teasons, 

All that small business asks of the patent 
system is that, when it finances develop- 
ments with profits or investment capital, it 
have a right to the exclusive use for a limited 
time of that part of the development that 
is new, without any impossibly vague and 
Uncertain standards of patentability such as 
& flash of genius. A sound and fair system 
for protecting new developments will advance 
small business to a remarkable extent. Small 

ess can compete in the business of 
making inventions. ie 

a CAN QUALITY WORKERS BE HELD? 

& small business acquire competent 
employees against the conipetition of big 
business? Big business offers sick benefits, 
ce plans, and 
many other extra benefits—all backed by the 
financial security of the big company. There 
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are many individuals whose desire for .se- 
curity, steady income, and retirement pro- 
visions is dominant. Such people are at- 
tracted to big business. 

There are fortunately many others, in 


‘whose veins flows the entrepreneur’s blood, 


who want something very different from 
maximum security. These are the people 
who want a chance to contribute to the suc- 
cess of a business under circumstances where 
the results of their efforts are readily de- 
tectable and where they can share in that 
success. Small business can offer this in- 
centive and thereby has the chance to hire 
more productive employees than big business. 

In our small business, we think it is of 
great advantage to let all our employees 
know as much about the business as we can. 
We share with our employees the rough jolts 
of the cash squeeze, the order we almost got 
(but which we have just learned went to a 
competitor), the contract on which we have 
lost money. We also share with the em- 
ployees the news of a fat new order, a profit- 
able month, future hopes, and general plans. 
All our financial records (except individual 
salaries) are open to all our employees all 
the time. Big business doesn’t seem to be 
able to generate the degree of enthusiastic 
employee-support that is available to small 
business. And a lot of employees want 
desperately to work for a company they can 
be enthusiastic about. 

Even in the search for such scarce talent 
as electronic engineers, the small company 
can compete. It.can do more than just com- 
pete: It has a chance to employ technical 
geniuses, who will not follow the protocol re- 
quired by most big businesses. The small 
business can be flexible enough to employ 
such genius successfully. 

In a small business, deadwood is more 
readily detectable, and fellow workers have 
@ more direct interest in getting rid of it. 
Big business seems to carry with it a greater 
percentage of nonproductive employees than 
small business, Perhaps this is the inevita- 
ble consequence of the aging of the business. 
Because small businesses are in general 
younger, they have less nonproductive labor. 
Another possible reason: In a small business, 
management has to put its mien in the field 
with minimum training. Generally, it can- 
not afford the long years of training pro- 
vided by large companies. The man who 
cannot assume increasing responsibilities 
fails sooner in a small, growing business. 


DOES SMALL. BUSINESS NEED HELP? 


A large and important section of our econ- 
omy is made up of thousands of small busi- 
nesses competing vigorously to stay alive, to 
grow, to become big businesses. These busi- 
nesses, in one sense, form a gigantic business- 
research laboratory. New business methods 
are devised and tried, old methods are modi- 
fied and tried again, business practices and 
Philosophies vie for the customers’ dollars. 

Some experiments succeed, and their suc- 
cess in @ small business introduces new 
manufacturing processes, new products, or 
new methods of distribution into the busi- 
ness world. Other experiments fail to méet 
the stringent tests of the market place, and 
frequently carry the small business into 
bankruptcy. Qut of this great melting pot of 
successes and failures comes a continuous 
flow of new products at lower cost. The con- 
suming public is the biggest beneficiary. 

In any research program, experiments that 
fail to produce a worthwhile product must 
be discarded. To prop up an unsound busi- 
ness artificially is like continuing a develop- 
ment program that has shown negative 
results. Every businessman knows how fast 
you can throw dollars down that kind of 
rathole. 

There is no doubt that aid for small busi- 
ness looks like an attractive program to a 
politician. It makes good casual 
for the public. But is it really good for 
anyone? First, even the most ardent sup- 
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porter of artificial props for inefficient busi- 
nesses seems to agree that tax money should 
not be used for this purpose if capital is 
available from a private source. Capital is 
always available unless prudent business- 
men believe the investment is unsound. It 
isn’t necessary to convince many investors 
that investment in a business is sound—it 
is necessary to convince only one. If a 
small business cannot convince a single in- 
vestor that what it has to offer is sound, I 
doubt the soundness of any contrary opin- 
ion of Government administrative agents. 

Just for a moment, let’s look at this 
through the eyes of a soundly operated 
small business. Such a business has its 
crises, which are in no small part caused by 
the severity of competition. If a competitor 
cuts prices to the point that the sound com- 
petitor loses money, it takes business away 
from the soundly operated company. Does 
it seem logical to use tax money gathered 
from soundly operated businesses to bolster 
and keep alive the unsound business com- 
petitor? 

DO ARTIFICIAL SUPPORTS WORK? 


What about other indirect means of ar- 
tificial support for small business, such as 
earmarking for it certain Government pro- 
curements? In practice, help from this 
sourcé is more myth than fact. Most of such 
invitations to bid require no special skills 
or unusual machinery. Usually, the restric- 
tion of a procurement to small business leads 
to the conclusion that large-scale procure- 
ment of the item is not contemplated in the 
future. Successful small businesses in gen- 
eral have specialized skills and production 
techniques frequently coupled with special 
or unusual tools. Such firms are not at- 
tracted to the production of items reserved 
for small business for exactly the same reason 
big business wouldn’t want to bid on it: 
There is not enough profit to make it worth- 
while, unless the business is already on the 
ropes and desperately needs work merely to 
hang on alittlelonger. Such contracts seem 
to damage the contractor who takes them 
to: damage the contratcor who takes them 
about as often as they help him. The active, 
progressive small business knows its own spe- 
cial business. It is quite ready and willing 
to compete with the biggest. We do it every 
day. 

WHAT HELP IS NEEDED? 


What sort of assistance, then, does small 
business require? Graduated corporate in- 
come taxes? No, because we can pay as 
much tax out of each profit dollar as the 
biggest business, and, more importantly, we 
are working very hard and taking continual 
risks to become a big business. If we are 
successful we expect to make a lot of money 
and we don’t want it taxed away unfairly. 

How about the type of antitrust actions 
that have become common the past two de- 
cades? Do these help small business? The 
answer seems to be, to no more extent than 
they help the general public—and the bene- 
fits to the public are highly debatable. This 
is especially true of the type of antitrust ac- 
tions that are founded more on unvoiced 
(and perhaps unrealized) jealousies than on 
the possibility of helping the public. Such 
actions take away some of the incentive for 
@ small business to produce goods or render 
services at such low cost that it will become 
a big business—at least to the extent that 
mere bigness carries with it the certainty of 
an antitrust action. 

Small business doesn’t want or need spe- 
cial help. But it doesn’t want any unneces- 
sary roadblocks thrown in its path. As one 
small-business man, I say, thank you, Uncle, 
for your offers of special aid and assistance, 
but we and the public will be better off with- 
out it. We are a sturdy lot, we small-busi- 
ness men, and we can meet changing 
conditions with surprising agility and some 
acumen. We aren't too certain we can sur- 
vive with too much help. 
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The Financial Institutions Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing are excerpts from the transcript 
of a newscast by Barrow Lyons over 
station KVOD, Detroit, Mich., on April 
14, 1958, and is devoted to Mr. Lyons’ 
views on the proposed Financial Insti- 
tutions Act. 

This was a United Auto Workers 
newscast. It is obvious that labor has 
become aware and is interested in the 
maintenance of a sound national bank- 
ing system. 

Eve OPENER 
(By Barrow Lyons) 

WASHINGTON.—One of the most astonish- 
ing examples of legislative manipulation 
ever disclosed is gradually coming to light. 
It is the effort of the American Bankers 
Association and the United States Chamber 
of Commerce to slip through the Congress 
far-reaching changes in the national bank- 
ing laws under the cloak of recodification 
of existing statutes. 

One phase of this effort was exposed here 
weeks ago in a piece describing the effort 

knock the antiusury provisions out of 
the law, so far as they applied to billions 

dollars of loans on installment paper 
hased by the banks from dealers. 
it appears that important rights of 
minority stockholders are at stake. And 
iggestions of top Federal Reserve Board 
officials, which call for full financial dis- 
closure by banks, just the same as for 
other large corporations, have been turned 
down. 

The financial institutions bill, which 
passed the Senate last year, and is now being 
considered by the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, appears to some to be 
an effort of top leaders in the banking sys- 
tem to concentrate banking power in the 
hands of a relatively few persons, even to 
a greater extent than at present. 

The legislative history of this bill is an 
illustration of how badly our legislative sys- 
tem at times can work, but it is a fascinating 
story. 

BANKERS WRITE THE LAW 

The incident that seems to have triggered 
this manipulation was the 1955 decision of 
the United States circuit court of appeals, 
which declared that under certain circum- 
stances installment financing done by banks 
throughout the Nation was usurious, 
whether the banks loaned directly at illegal 
rates of interest, or whether the device was 
the conditional sales contract commonly em- 
ployed. 

The obvious remedy which occurred to the 
bankers was to get the law changed. - 


Senator A. WILLIs RoBertson, Democrat of 
Virginia, as temporary chairman of the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee, 
named an advisory committee to draft ieg- 
islation for the codifying of the banking 
laws, ignoring the fact that the United 
States Code already presented a workable 
code, issued every 6 years, with supplements 
annually. In August 1956 the appointment 
of a 27-man advisory committee was an- 
nounced with 22 of .its members bafik 
officers. 

This committee of bankers produced what 
is substantially the financial institutions 
bill as it stands today. Nothing new in it, 
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of course; just a codification of laws already 
on the statute books, its sponsors claimed. 
It slid through the Senate last year with 
comparatively little debate. 

When it went to the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency the bill was repre- 
sented as unimportant, because it was pre- 
sumed to be merely a rearrangement and 
bringing together of existing law, a routine 
operation. But it was an extremely lengthy 
bill. To understand it required a great deal 
of time and thought, and technical knowl- 
edge of banking operations. Very few Con- 
gressmen possess such knowledge. 

- * * . - 


SATISFIES TOP BANKERS 


As the bill stands it meets the approval 
of commercial bankers of the country. It 
has also been reviewed carefully by all of 
the men importantly concerned with bank- 
ing in the Eisenhower administration and 
has their blessing. 

One dissent might be mentioned. Chair- 
man William McChesney Martin and James 
L. Robertson of the Federal Reserve Board 
urged that banks be required to publish 
complete and informative financial reports. 
Their suggestion was not accepted by the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee, 
which agreed with a representative of the 
American Bankers Association who testified 
that: 

“Earnings and dividends should be con- 
sidered a confidential matter between the 
authorities and the individual bank, and it 
should be made certain that the publication 
of such reports is not authorized.” 

Now it appears that certain bank stock- 
holders are not satisfied with the provisions 
in the bill which would make cumulative 
voting for directors (which is now manda-. 
tory and protects minority interests), op- 
tional with the banks. Bank boards would 
be required to decide whether minority 
stockholders should have representation. 

Federal Reserve Board Governor Robertson 
argued in favor of giving minority interests 
a vote on the Board. He said: 

“It seems to me, if you do (repeal manda- 
tory cumulative voting) you might as well 
take away the power to vote with shares, 
and give it solely to the directors. You 
make a club of it (a bank) instead of a 
business corporation.” 


INSIDERS SEEK PRIVILEGES 


Perhaps the most brazen demand of the 
bankers was that bank officials be granted 
special privileges such as options to 
purchase bank stocks. In the absence of 
fufl financial disclosure and continued mi- 
nority representation such privileges would 
certainly lead to abuses by insiders, stock- 
holder representatives have asserted. 

One banker did not hesitate to castigate 
the proposed legislation. He was Maurice S. 
Brody, director of the Denver National 
Bank, second largest in Colorado. He 
testified: 

“The basic intent of this bill is to con- 
centrate the financial control of our na- 
tional banks in the hands of a few profes- 
sional bankers.” 

And Morris A. Schapiro, of the New York 
securities firm that bears his name, recently 
told a Boston group: 

“Under the act as it now stands the 
stockholder has suffered a three-way defeat. 
He could be called upon for options while 
still in the dark and minus his voting 
rights.” 


¥ 
s * ; s * + 


It is clear that this bill has had insuffi- 
cient examination through testimony at 
public hearings. * * * Because of the tre- 
mendous banker pressures brought upon 
Congress for its passage, it may be ac- 
cepted * * * 

Debate in the House, when the bill is 
reported from committee is sure to be ex- 
tremely stormy. 
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State Trade Barriers in Marketing of 
Fluid Milk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New York. Mr, 
Speaker, the following article by Tru- © 
man Graf in the May 25 issue of Hoard’s 
Dairyman, goes a long way toward dis- 
pelling the myth of Federal order bar- 
riers to the movement of milk from the 
Midwest. His description of the aline- 
ment of prices between the Midwest and 
Federal milk marketing orders through- 
out the country should help dispel the 
obstinate bias against Federal orders — 
which has appeared in many areas of 
the Midwest, particularly Wisconsin. 
No less an authority than a professbr of 
agricultural economics, at the University 
of Wisconsin, has declared that Federal 
orders, their allocation and compensatory 
payment provisions do not act as barriers 
against the movement of milk from the 
Midwest. On the contrary, Professor 
Graf reveals that time after time, in mar. 
ket after market, the cost of class I milk 
from primary Wisconsin production 
areas was consistently higher than that 
which prevailed in ,Federal order mar- 
kets. Another significant revelation by 
Dr. Graf is that in response to a widely 
circulated questionnaire, most Wiscon- 
sin plant operators stated that compen-- 
satory payments in Federal order mar- 
kets either did not interfere with their 
sales of milk, or that they were not 
aware of any such interference: 

Do FepERAL OR STATE MILK OrpeERS ACT 4s 
TRADE BARRIERS? 
(By Truman F. Graf) 

When dairy farmers in the north central 
States talk price and marketing problems, 
the subject of trade barriers invariably arises, 
As they compare their $3 price to southern 
-and eastern Federal and State order prices 
im the $5 and $6 range they suspect skuldug- 
gery and chicanery. 

These farmers are let to believe that, if 
those trade barriers could be broken they 
could take over the high-price markets and 
get more for their milk. 

As in most controversial issues, many 
misconceptions as well as truths 
Let’s take a look at the realities and the 
prospects of north central States’ milk mov- 
ing into Southern and Eastern markets. 

About one-third of all milk sold in the 
United States is marketed under the terms 
of 68 different Federal milk marketing orders. 
In addition, 16 States have State milk orders 
which affect producer prices on about 20 
billion pounds of milk. “Thus, about one- 
half of the milk sold is marketed under the 
terms of either Federal or State milk orders. 





Dairy surplus problems have caused éf- , 


forts to be expended to increase the sales of - 
whole milk and whole milk products. Many 
people have contended, however, that various 
dairy trade barriers have made this » diffiou® 
task to accomplish. Federal and State : 
orders have come under heavy fire. They 
are charged with maintaining prices to local 
producers at artificially high prices. jt 
At the Same time, it is claimed they 
the entry of outside milk i 
of various types in order to preserve the art 
ficlally high-price level. This, many bellev® 
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nas resulted in lower ‘prices and increased 
surpluses in milk-exporting States. 

What are the facts? Are Federal and State 
milk-order prices really considerably higher 
than the prices in surplus areas, plus trans- 

tation charges? If so, are these high 
prices maintained by erecting barriers of one 
type or another s0 as to restrict the importa- 
tion of milk from surplus areas, such as the 
Midwest? 

The number of months during 1955-57 that 
the Shawano, Wis., class I price plus market- 
ing costs was above or below the class I prices 
in various Federal milk-order markets is in- 
dicated below. In general, these are the most 
important Federal order-receiving markets 
insofar as the surplus Midwest area is con- 


cerned. 

Also indicated is the average amount that 
the Wisconsin price plus costs was above or 
below the receiving market price, as an aver- 
age, during the 3-year period, 

A 35-cent handling charge by Wisconsin 
plants was assumed. Actually, this is con- 
siderably lower than many Wisconsin plants 
charge, and certainly reflects a minimum and 
not a maximum charge. With the exception 
of New York, Boston, and St. Louis, dealers 
in the receiving markets receive milk directly 
from local producers and a plant handling 
charge is not incurred. Thus, with the excep- 
tion of these three markets, no handling 
eharge was added to their local class I price. 
In the 3 markets the same 35-cent handling 
charge as assumed for Wisconsin plants was 
used. 





Number of months 





Wisconsin price Average 
plus trucking amount 
and handling | Wisconsin 
was— price plus 
cost was 
above receiv- 
Below Above ing market 
receiving | receiving | price during 
market | market period 
price price 
Eh denocsass 7 29 $0. 50 
BT EOE xs cananas J 7 29 a) 
Philadelphia. .....- 1 35 48 
EEG Sines owcnas 4 22 - 26 
TE is sm neinging 0 36 46 
Louisville. .._....-- 0 36 52 
Memphis........... 0 36 59 
cco 0 36 69 
New Orleans... _... 1} 35 49 
San Antonio.....__- 1 35 -40 
sciences 21 339 1, 46 
! 
1 Average. 


This table indicates that the Wisconsin 
price plus marketing costs averaged 46 cents 
per hundredweight above the Federal order 
receiving market prices during 1955-57. 

The Wisconsin price plus costs was com- 
petitive with the receiving market price 
only 6 percent of the time during the past 
8 years. The other 94 percent of the time 
the Wisconsin price plus marketing costs 
was over the receiving market prices. 

Midwest shippers normally cannot com- 
pete in most of the importing markets un- 
less they accept less than the usual handl- 
ing charge, and in some instances substanti- 
ally less than the class 1 prices. 

The sad fact of the matter is that, because 
of location and the high cost of transporta- 
tion, even the relatively high prices in East- 
erm and Southern Federal order markets are 
generally lower than the Midwest price plus 
the cost of getting the product there. 

As @ result, the Midwest has had to be 
pretty much content with shipping supple- 


_ Mentary supplies into these Federal order 


markets when the local market was tight. 

How can Midwest compete? 

What this adds up to is that if Midwest 
shippers want to be competitive on a year- 
round basis, they must reducé 
tion, handling, and costs. At the 
— Federal order prices in major re- 

ving markets are lower a great majority 
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of the time than Wisconsin prices plus ship~ 
ping costs. 

Some people maintain that compensatory 
payments and allocation provisions in Fed- 
eral orders would make it difficult to move 
milk even if reduced marketing costs per- 
mitteed lower milk prices on Midwest milk. 

This is an important charge. If true, it 
means that regardless of how efficiently the 
Midwest markets its milk, sales in Federal 
order markets would be largely restricted 
because of compensatory payments and al- 
location type provisions. 

What are these provisions? And do they, 
in fact, have the effect of arbitrarily re- 
stricting entry of milk? 

Compensatory. payment and allocation 
procedures have similar objectives. Because 
of them the distributor must. pay into the 
local pool when he buys milk from sources 
other than local producers. Thus, the price 
for outside milk is actually driven up by 
requiring payments on it into the local pool. 

These payments into the pool, of course, 
increase the income to local producers. In 
other words, because of these compensatory 
payment and allocation procedures, local 
producers are compensated when plants buy 

milk from sources other than from these 
local producers. 

Both these features quite obviously have 
the effect of more or less encouraging han- 
dlers to buy their milk locally. This is why 
midwestern dairy interests have criticized 
the features. It is their contention that 
these provisions have encouraged receiving 
markets to buy milk locally rather than from 
the Midwest. e 

HOW JUSTIFIED? 


Compensatory payments afe entirely jus- 
tified on the basis of protecting and pre- 
serving the classified pricing system in Fed- 
eral milk order. Classified pricing requires 
plants to pay different prices for milk used 
for various purposes. Thus, milk sold for 
fiuid consumption commands a higher price 
than milk processed into manufactured 
products, such as butter or cheese. 

The need for a classified pricing system 
cannot be questioned. It is basic to Federal 
milk orders and, in fact, to orderly market- 
ing and stabilized pricing conditions. 

Obviously, local milk markets and classi- 
fied pricing would be in danger if other milk 
could come into the market freely without 
price fixing of any type and, whenever it is 
advantageous to do so, displace priced milk. 

The classified pricing system would soon 
disappear if unregulated sources could un- 
load their surpluses on class 1 markets 
without limitation of any kind. Thus, lo- 
cal markets to which Wisconsin producers 
sell milk, as well as markets in other parts 
of the country, have incorporated compen- 
satory payment and allocation provisions in 
their Federal orders to protect against this 
type of situation. 

Compensatory payments are justified as a 
device to prevent bootleg, distress, or sur- 
plus unregulated milk from demoralizing the 
classified pricing system in_ regulated 
markets. 

Have compensatory payment provisions in 
Federal milk orders greatly affected inter- 
state milk shipments by the dairy industry? 
To answer this question a mail question- 
naire was sent to all 94 Wisconsin dairy 
plants which have met the United States 
Board of Health Sanitation compliance rat- 
ings for interstate milk shipments. Sixty 
percent of the plants replied. A summari- 
zation of data obtained from the question- 
naire follows: . 

Were compensatory payments assessed on 
milk shipments in 1957? 

Yes: 2.3 percent of plants. 

No: 773 percent of plants. 

Don't know: 204 percent of plants, 

On approximately how many pounds of 
fluid grade A milk were compensatory pay- 
ments assessed in 1957? : 
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None: 68.8 percent of plants. 

Don't know: 28.9 percent of plants. 

1 to 5 percent: 2.3 percent of plants, 

Did compensatory payments discourage any 
handlers from buying milk during 1957? 

Yes: 5.6 percent, 

No: 29.6 percent. 

Don’t know: 64.8 percent. 

On the basis of replies to this question- 
naire, it is obvious that if the Wisconsin 
dairy industry is being injured by compensa- 
tory payments Wisconsin dairy plants are not 
aware of it. It is possible, of course, that 
compensatory payments are assessed on ship- 
ments by some Wisconsin plants without 
them knowing it. It is also possible that 
others are unaffected directly because the 
compensatory-payment provisions them- 
selves discouraged handlers in markets with 
these provisions from buying from the Wis- 
consin plants. 

Generally speaking, however, the almost 
total preponderance of answers on the nega- 
tive or uncertain side suggests that in the 
experience of the Wisconsin dairy plants 
compensatory payments have not been a very 
important factor insofar as interstate sales 
were concerned. Other factors have loomed 
more important insofar as interregional sales 
competition is concerned. 

It appears that compensatory-payment 
provisions have not been and do not appear 
likely to be a major stumbling block insofar 
as interstate milk shipments are concerned. 
The big problem faced by the Midwest, inso- 
far as shipping to Federal order receiving 
markets is concerned, is to become competi- 
tive on the price side. 


STATE MILK ORDERS 


As will be recalled, the Wisconsin price- 
plus costs of getting to Federal order receiv- 
ing markets normally is higher than the 
price for local milk in these receiving mar- 
kets. Thus, the Midwest is not normally 
price competitive in Federal order receiving 
markets. This situation, and not the pres- 
ence of restrictive gimmicks, makes it diffi- 
cult for the Midwest to sell milk in the 
Federal order receiving markets. 

The situation with respect to State milk 
order markets is considerably different. 
The number of months during the 1955-57 
that the Shawano, Wis., class 1 prices plus 
marketing costs were above or below the 
dealers’ buying prices for local milk for fluid 
purposes in various State milk order mar- 
kets are listed as follows. The same 35 
cents handling charge for Wisconsin milk 
used in the Federal order analysis is used in 
the following table. 

The State order prices in receiving mar- 
kets were above the Wisconsin price-plus 
marketing costs 91 percent of the time. 
They averaged 53 cents per hundredweight 
above the Wisconsin price plus marketing 
costs. This is in contrast to Federal order 
prices in receiving markets which were be- 
low the Wisconsin price-plus marketing 
costs 94 percent of the time. 











Number of months Average 
Wisconsin price | amount that 
plus trucking Wisconsin 
and handling price plus 
charge was— costs was 
below 
receiving 
market 
price 
Hartford, Cpnn-.-... 23 13 $0. 08 
Asheville, N. C..... 34 2 .31 
Birmingham, Ala... 32 a . 35 
Newport, R. I-..... 32 6 - 45 
Pittsburgh, Pa....-. 32 4 56 
Atlanta, Ga._...... 36 0 - 65 
Jacksonville, Fla... 36 0 - 83 
Richmond, Va....- 36 0 91 
Total......... 261 az 1, 53 
i Average, 
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Thus, although the Midwest is not ordi- 
marily price competitive in Eastern and 
Southern Federal order receiying markets, 
they are competitive in State order markets 
in the same area of the country. The mar- 
kets under state milk control generally had 
class 1 prices higher than the cost of poten- 
tial supplies from the Midwest surplus pro- 
ducing area. 

Whereas Federal milk order prices have 
tended to be guided by supply and utiliza- 
tion responses, State milk orders have tended 
to disregard them. As a matter of fact, the 
State orders have tended to set up controls 
to prevent supply responses from breaking 
down established prices. 

The major devices used by State orders to 
impede the movement of additional milk 
into the State order markets are: 

1. Restrictions on the entry of new pro- 
ducers. 

2. Restrictions on the entry of other 
source milk. 

3. Restrictions on the entry of new dis- 
tributors into markets. 

4. Restrictions on the expansion of exist- 
ing distributors into new markets. 

There is considerable fustification for the 
contention that State orders have used de- 
vices of various types to maintain their prices 
at these inflated levels, and at the same time 
impede the movement of milk from surplus 
areas into these State order markets. 

flimination or modification of various re- 
strictive measures and policies in State orders 
would improve the opportunity for Midwest 
milk to move into State milk order markets. 

The situation with respect to Federal milk 
order markets is considerably different. Nor- 
the Midwest price, plus marketing 
costs, is higher than the Federal order re- 
ceiving market price. Thus, the barrier in 
selling milk in the Federal order market is 
mostly one of economics and marketing costs. 
These are the points which will have to be 
stressed if more of the Midwest milk is to 
move to Federal order markets. 


mally 






Now, one concluding observation. It does 
not necessarily follow that removal of State 
order restrictions or any so-called trade bar- 


riers would benefit the Midwest dairy farmer. 
If the dairy farmers in the higher priced 
markets accept a lower price on their class I 
milk they can still reserve ther local markets 
for local producers. ‘i 

If this should happen, the only people to 
gain by removal of restrictions of barriers 
would be State order consumers who might 
pay about 1 cent less per quart for milk. 





Western Civilization at Stake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, an un- 
usually perceptive analysis of the need 
for Western cooperation is contained in 
the June 6th issue of U. S. News & World 
Report. The author, M. Amaury de 
Riencourt, submits that only through 
greater political and economical inte- 
gration of the West can we hope to 
stand up to the Communist bloc of some 
900 million persons. In his opinion, the 
vital underlying problem is the future 
structure of the entire Western World. 

In the belief that all Members will 
want to read M. de Riencourt’s timely 
article, I include it with my remarks: 
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REVOLUTION IN. FrRaANcE—WuHatT’s Now AT 
STAKE: FUTURE OF THE ENTIRE WESTERN 
WoRLD 

(By Amaury de Riencourt) 

Nothing stands still in life; it should have 
been the policy of all western leaders in 
the past few years to develop and amplify 
the postwar moves toward a tighter union 
of all western nations. They should have 
overcome the parochial nationalisms that 
have torn the West apart in our century. 

It should have been clearly grasped and 
repeatedly stated in Washington, London, 
Paris, and Rome that the ultimate goal was 
a far-reaching integration of all Western 
nations. It should have been drummed inte 
the heads of all Westerners, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, that our first allegiance to- 
day is no longer to one particular country 
or flag but to western civilization itself. 

We are fighting for a way of life that is far 
more valid for all men than the Marxist one. 

In other words, we should have understood 
long ago that NATO (North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization) could not remain a loose mil- 
itary alliance of separate sovereign nations 
but should be the first step in the process 
of integrating all western nations, politi- 
cally and economically as well. How else 
can we stand up to a fully integrated bloc 
of 900 million persons whose Communist 
leaders’ stated goal is to destroy us? 

All this was dimly perceived in the late 
1940’s, but the 1950’s witnessed a dramatic 
although slow and subterranean disintegra- 
tion of Western unity blatantly evidenced 
during the Suez crisis in late 1956. Al- 
though hastily patched up by soothing 
statements on both sides of the Atlantic, 
the western alliance, in fact, has never 
quite recovered from the shock. Many of 
the tragic events that have and still might 
take place in France can be traced to the 
complete lack of coordination and under- 
standing that preceded the desperate 
Franco-British attack on Egypt, leaving bit- 
ter memories in France. 

It is therefore evident that the French 
drama is everybody’s concern, that it cannot 
be brushed off as merely an internal prob- 
lem of France, 

The real problem today is not what goes 
on in De Gaulle’s or any other leader’s mind. 
It lies much deeper than that. It is the 
problem of the future structure of the en- 
tire Western World and the vital problem 
of Western leadership. 

What is happening in France today is a 
smaller scale reproduction of what is hap- 
pening in the entire Atlantic community. 
Today it is France’s Fourth Republic that is 
stricken. Tomorrow it will be NATO. The 
solution of this problem requires boldness 
and vision, both of which are sorely lacking 
today. The danger is imminent because 
France’s acute problems—the Algerian con- 
flict and the impending financial bank- 
ruptcy—have to be solved by whoever is in 
power in Paris, and they cannot be solved 
without heip from Washington—not just 
financial, but also moral help—extended 
with patience and firmness. 

It is only too easy to visualize the alter- 
native: The collapse of NATO, the French 
leaders in Moscow to renew the treaty of 
alliance which General de Gaulle and 
Georges Bidault (then Foreign Minister) 
had signed in 1944, Germany neutralized 


.and the whole defensive structure of West- 


ern Europe in shambles—all this followed, 
perhaps, by a powerful wave of resentful 
isolationism in the United States. The dan- 
ger of a chain reaction of spite and bitter- 
ness is obvious. 

We might think today that things could 
not possibly reach this pass, but the future 


I thought of the future if we do not take 








steps in time to ward off the 
threatening our Western civilization. The 
collapse of France’s Fourth Republic jg 
merely another milestone on the 
road on which we are absent-mindedly 
traveling. 

It is time to wake up and realize that we 
Westerners are all in this together and that 
together we will swim or sink, 





Extension of Trade Agreements 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 12591) to ex- 
tend the authority of the President to enter 
into trade agreements under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for 


other purposes. 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, I 
know of few issues which have incited 
such wrath and vituperation between 
two sharply divided camps as the matter 
before us to extend the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. We have been buried 
in a sea of paper in which each side has 
claimed the final justification for its 
cause. Because of this overenthusiasm 
it has become apparent that the facts 
and figures which we have been asked to 
regard are, in many cases, inaccurate 
and the product of wishful thinking, I 
do not attribute this phenomenon to 
any particular side. But I do deplore 
the fact that the issue has been delibers 
ately clouded by unwieldy pressure tat- 
tics and that a certain degree of energy 
has been wasted in attempting to filter 
fact from varnished opinions. 

Likewise, I deplore the name calling 

which has run rampant and which is if- 
spired simply because there happens te 
be honest and sincere differences of 
opinion by Members of this body of what 
is best for our country and the majority 
of people we are honored to represent in 
this Congress. 
. Toclarify my position in no uncertain 
terms at this time, I am in firm and u- 
equivocal support of the amendments 
offered to this act, embodied in H. RB. 
12676, the Simpson bill. I will go into 
the reasons for my decision in a M0 
ment. 

The tenor of those who rise in fim 
support of the bill as reported, has at 
times reached a pitch most disturbing 
to me and I am sure to others who share 
my views on this issue. There seems #0 
have been a question raised In 
the motives of us who do not conew 
with the wisdom of continuing our trade 
program for a 5-year period with co- 
responding indiscriminate decreases i 
tariffs. 

Some speak of this matter in termsol 
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Under these preconceived notions then, 
it is not possible to endorse, without 
impunity, the Simpson measure. Such 
an appraisal is hardly realistic. I am 
taking the course of supporting H. R. 
12676 because I believe with all candor 
it is the best direction we can take at 
this time. And no amount of insinua- 
tion or innuendo, will distract me from 
these beliefs. 

What will the Simpson bill do? First, 
it will extend the act for 2 instead of 
5 years. This act has never been ex- 
tended for more than 3 years. In a 2- 
year extension there will be ample time 
to observe the effects of this legislation 
on the segments of our American indus- 


Send, the bill will allow reductions 
in duties at the rate of 5 percent per 
year, the same as the Mills bill does for 
5years, On the authority to raise duties, 
the Simpson bill wisely makes distinc- 
tions between ad valorem duties and spe- 
cific duties. Sharply rising costs in la- 
bor and materials since 1930 have made 
specific duties, granted by the authority 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, practically 
meaningless, since they represent such 
an insignificantly minute part of the 
costs of various products which are made 
today. Ad valorem duties are at least 
proportionate and reflect the higher 
prices; whereas specific duties ignore 
this. It has been cogently pointed out 
that in the brass mill industry, which is 
generally subject to specific duties, that 
the tariffs on an ad valorem basis on 
these items from abroad in 1956 were 
less than one-tenth pef pound than 
what they were in 1930. The Simpson 
bill would give the Tariff Commission the 
authority to correct this injustice. 

The peril point is supposed to be op- 
erative when the Tariff Commission finds 
that the existing duties appear to be in- 
adequate to prevent imports from caus- 
ing or threatening serious injury to the 
domestic industry producing like or di- 
rectly competitive articles. The com- 
mittee bill allows the Chief Executive to 
penetrate these peril points if he so 
chooses; that is to disregard the stand- 
ards set up by the Commission. The 
Simpson bill directs that the President 
must first obtain the approval of Con- 
gress before he is authorized-to take such 
action. 

The escape clause as written into our 
present law allegedly affords protection 
to those industries whose problems can 
be attributed to excessive importations. 
Yet the Chief Executive can set aside 
these findings unless Congress in.sep- 
arate and distinct action by both Houses, 
by a two-thirds vote, sustains the. Tariff 

ion. This is, im essence, re- 
moving from Congress the direct consti- 
1 authority of Congress to regulate 
with foreign nations. The amend- 
ment to this clause will compel the Presi- 
dent to proclaim the recommendations 
of a Commission of the executive branch, 
domme 60 days, Congress approves 
‘ure to act alterna he 

posal he makes. or any : tive pro 
“ important and essential section of 
bill I support is that which will en- 
the use of realistic quo- 
when the Commission finds that the 
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maximum duty permissible will not 
remedy-serious harm to our domestic in- 
dustries. 

These are the basic differences of the 
two bills before us. The advocates of 
the committee bill say that we already 
have built-in protection for our indus- 
tries which have been hard hit by im- 
ports of competing products. Yet, to me 
the peril point and escape clauses of the 
existing Trade Agreements Act have been 
injudiciously ignored. They pay only 
lip service to those who have applied for 
relief under these provisions. The point 
was well taken yesterday that while 
Presidents have reduced nearly 3,000 in- 
dividual tariff rates since 1934, and often 
more than once, a mere 9 tariff increases 
had been granted by 1957 on the 84 ap- 
plications for relief under the escape 
clause. 

It is senseless and misleading to com- 
pare the dollar volume of our imports 
and exports. There is no valid argument 
presented by these figures alone, that 
our imports totaled $12.6 billion and ex- 
port sales to other countries were $17.2 
billion. The United States is for the 
most part a self-sufficient Nation with 
a high degree of natural wealth and in- 
dustrialization. ‘The goods and mate- 
rials we are able to offer for sale on the 
world market are needed and demanded. 
On the other hand, we must recognize 
that a good many products imported into 
the United States are done so because of 
our now existing reasonable tariff rates. 
And they will continue to be imported 
in vast numbers, even though the de- 
mand for them here often lags behind 
the supply available. For those who pro- 
claim that we have built a high wall of 
tariffs and quotas, I can only say on tar- 
iff rates the United States ranks the 8th 
lowest of the 36 major trading nations of 
the world. 

The figures on our workers who de- 
pend on our foreign trade are unclear. 
While it is probably true that 4.5 million 
people in the United States are in jobs 
which depend on this trade, no one 
knows how many of them have jobs 
which are linked to tariffs and other 
safeguards. We do know, however, that 
a good number of them would continue 
to be employed with or without trade 
agreements. We will still need to buy tin, 
coffee, bananas, and many other prod- 
ucts not directly related to the tariff 
issue. 

What has been the prime considera- 
tion in the establishment of our trade 
programs? Has it been in favor of 
American industries, many of which 
have been highly productive and finan- 
cially successful for generations until 
they have been forced to cease or cur- 
tail operations due to excessive imports. 
Clearly nd. Not when, for example, the 
United States textile industry has lost 
345,000 jobs since World War II. Our 
program is, at.the expense of industries 
like this, inexcusably interwoven with 
and dictated by the considerations of our 
foreign policy. Little else enters into it. 
The State Department, in trying to out- 
bid and outdo the Kremlin on all fronts, 
commands this field. The plight of the 
affected American industries, the work- 
ers in them, the findings of the Tariff 
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Commission and Congress are subordi- 
nate to this intriguing game of interna- 
tional checkers. 

To be specific, which are the indus- 
tries in Connecticut and the Third Con- 
gressional District which I represent 
suffering from the dumping of excessive 
imports on our shores. They are stain- 
less steel flatware, clocks, watches, hard- 
ware, wire, pins, screws, textiles and 
others. 

The silver industry is now concentrat- 
ing on the production of popular stain- 
less steel flatware items. In efforts to 
counter the vast flow of goods from 
Japan produced for a fraction of the 
American costs, this industry in Amer- 
ica has faced losses of $22 million since 
1953 on silver plate sales. The Tariff 
Commission figures on Japanese imports 
of stainless steel flatware are staggering. 
If it were not for the fact that the 
Commission found this year that -these 
items are being imported in such num- 
bers as to cause serious injury to our 
own industry, the number imported 
would have actually exceeded our manu- 
facturers’ sales. The ratic of Japanese 
imports to United States manufacturers’ 
sales for the last year figures are avail- 
able, 1957, is 97 percent. This represents 
the influx of more than 11 million dozen 
pieces from Japan in that year alone. 
Of course, the root of the problem lies 
in the tremendous wage and cost differ- 
ential between Japan and the United 
States. The average American worker 
in this industry makes $2.13 an hour, 
while the corresponding Japanese wage 
is 22 cents. At this rate, the Japanese 
can and have easily sold abroad at prices 
lower than American costs for produc- 
tion alone. Voluntary quotas have been 
offered this year by the Japanese, but in 
the meantime we have no assurance, 
legal or otherwise, that reductions in 
their exports to the United States will be 
maintained. 

The clock industry. From 1947 to 
1951 imports of spring-powered clocks 
increased reasonably from 537,000 to 
694,000. In 1951 our tariffs on this item 
were reduced 50 percent. The latest 
figures I have available indicate that 
imports for the year 1956 reached 4,182,- 
000. The result has spelled disaster for 
many well-established American com- 
panies. 

The non-jeweled-watch industry has 
faced similar circumstances. Imports 
rose from about 250,000 in 1947 to 
1,971,000 -in 1954, at which time tariff 
increases were put into effect. Despite 
this increase in duties, imports rose 
steadily to 5,200,000 in 1956. This is a 
case where the only effective relief could 
have come from quota controls, which 
the Simpson bill would allow with less 
difficulty. 

The same problems are faced by the 
other once efficient industries I have de- 
seribed above, and I shall not go into 
an exhaustive disclosure of the facts 
ande figures to prove the point. 

There need not be a continuing unin-. 
terested attitude by our Government to 
these segments of American industry: 
which are in peril. Similarly, we car 
maintain an honorable position in the 
eyes of the world which is, of course, 
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necessary. We can and should work for 
the expansion of international trade, 

oth as an expression of our goodwill 
and friendship for other nations and our 
own self-interest. And these require- 
ments can best be met through the en- 
actment of H. R. 12676, which shali have 
my support. 





Radio’s Programing Obligations—Letter 
to FCC Chairman John C. Doerfer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause several Members have inquired 
concerning the enclosed letter which I 
have sent to Federal Communications 
Commission Chairman John C. Doerfer, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude it in the Recorp for the informa- 
tion of those who may be interested: 

JUNE 9, 1958. 
Hon. JoHn C. DOERFER, 
Chairman, Federal Communications 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHarRMAN: It has been 
brought to my attention that the Federal 
Communications Commission recently made 
a rigid check on the right of 10 radio sta- 
tion licensees in Atlanta, Ga., to have their 
licenses renewed. It is my understanding 
that of the 10, only 4 passed, while 6 failed. 
If I am properly informed, the reasons for 
the failure of the 6 to qualify for the renewal 
of their licenses can broadly be stated as 
their failure to abide by the 7 basics of 
programing established by the FCC. 

In view of the above stated situation, the 
question naturally arises as to whether the 
FCC makes any systematic check on the pro- 
graming of the roughly 3,000 radio stations 
throughout the country today, and specifi- 
cally whether this record is reviewed when 
the time for license renewal comes up. If 
60 percent of the commercial radio operators 
in Atlanta failed to pass the test, it would 
certainly seem to raise a doubt as to whether 
@ majority of the other stations of the Na- 
tion were conforming to the seven basic 
criteria of the FCC. 

Certainly, I do not wish to indict all li- 
censees for malfeasance in programing, but 
I do believe that the FCC has a definite re- 
sponsibility to pinpoint the existing vio- 
lators, not only of the Federal regulations 
but of the broaddéasters’ own code of good 
ethics and, above all, the needs of a demo- 
cratic system, such as our own. No one 
could, or should, object to a reasonable 
amount of any sort of emphasis on the pub- 
lic fare of a radio station, whether or not 
one particularly likes, for instance, rock-'n- 
roll, but certainly it is a vital necessity that 
all the important educational arms we have 
in this country not be thrown completely 
into discard. Particularly in these times of 
stress, events throughout the world and in 
this field, as well as the others covered by 
FCC regulations, all radio stations should be 
made to completely fulfill the obligations as- 
sumed when they obtain their licenses ‘and 
they should be infornied that lipservice will 
not suffice. 

The argument that television today has 
lifted this responsibility from radio stations 
cannot be accepted, Actually, in many in- 
stances, because of the technical advantages 
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of radio, on-the-spot reporting is only pos- 
sible for the radio medium. This is especi- 
ally true where sufficient advance notice has 
not been possible. 

It has been the tradition in our country 
to have an informed people. Our military 
forces are trained on that basis—and our 
military record proves the correctness of this 
philosophy. But our people need to be in- 
formed on such a wide variety of subjects 
today in order to. properly discharge the 
obligations of citizenship that all mediums 
must fulfill their basic obligations. For 
their part, the people are ready and anxious. 
The facts that newspaper circulation figures 
are at an all-time high and that there are 
125 million radio sets in use today, in a 
country boasting 170 million total popula- 
tion, certainly proves it. Almost every auto- 
mobile has a radio and the use of portable 
sets is mounting daily. Thus, such things 
as religious discussions, agricultural infor- 
mation, educational material, general news 
and a vast number of other fields have a 
growing listening audience. I suppose that 
it is more expensive to operate such a round- 
ed program than to just play records for 
a 24-hour period, but the costs are not 
insurmountable for those who make eco- 
nomic use of the special services today avail- 
able to broadcasters. 

I believe, therefore, that the FCC has a 
special responsibility to first enforce the re- 
sponsibilities that a broadcaster assumes 
when he applies and obtains his license to 
operate and secondly, certainly the FCC can 
and should point out that he may make 
the same kind of arrangements as are made 
for independent newspapers for the use of 
topflight and expensive talent at minimum 
cost. 

The question, therefore, arises whether 
the Commission believes that it has avail- 
able today sufficient legislative authority to 
act and (a), if so, whether it is fulfilling 
this obligation and (b), if not, what en- 
abling legislation it feels necessary to prop- 
erly fulfill its basic concept. 

I would much appreciate your advising 
me. 

With all good wishes. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JAMES ROOSEVELT. 





An Educational Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22,.1958 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, from a 
constituent comes the following, on the 
above subject: 

Suggestion: Each student ehtering col- 
lege deposits in escrow ($100 for example) 
with the school. Tuition fee is separate. 
The deposit remains his so long as his grades 
are above a predetermined level. Below this 
point, even at midsemester, he forfeits part 
of his setaside reserve. Why pamper in- 
competent students? Individual accounts 
must be brought up to original amount at 
the beginning of each term. 

Should a student quit before the end of 
his schooling he loses all. (A recent Federal 
survey indicates 40 percent of the Nation’s 
college students drop out of school before 
graduation time. Half of those who quit 
do so in their freshman year.) Refunds 
could be permitted in real hardship cases— 
health, etc. In case of transfer to other 
school any amount remaining in student’s 











account is transferred with his transcript of 
grades. ; 

Emphasis: The escrow deposit is just that 
not an extra charge. Cost of admin : 
the fund comes out of its own reserves, The 
project must pay its own way. All interest 
money earned by the plan belongs to the 
fund. 

Example: University of Michigan with an 
approximate enrollment of 19,000, would have 
(using $100 as an example deposit) a $1,900,. 
000 reserve drawing interest right from the 
start. This plus forfeitures should provide qa 
sizable working fund. 





The Flag of Our Country 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very timely and instructive edi- 
torial entitled ‘“The Flag of Our Coun- 
try,” that appeared in the National Trib- 
une-The Stars and Stripes on Thursday, 
June 12, 1958: 

THE F.iaGc or Our Country 


Red for sacrifice, white for purity, and 
blue for truth and sincerity. ‘These are the 
colors which truly describe the flag of the 
United States of America, 

Red for the blood our fighting men have 
shed to keep our standard held high in honor 
and glory; white for the pure and noble 
intentions with which our forefathers 
founded this Nation of ours, and true blue 
to signify that our people have always been 
true to the principles handed down to them 
through the many generations since that 
standard became the symbol of freedom 
which a newborn country displayed to the 
world and which has become an inspiration 
to all freedom-loving people for nearly two 
centuries. 

And then, the stars, set in the field of 
blue as if they were look down upon us 
from the blue canopy of heaven, smiling 
serenely on a country founded for the good 
of all and based on a peaceful and honest 
existence with all the world. 

No wonder we are proud of our flag and 
little wonder that our citizens have been 
ready to shed their blood to preserve the 
red of it, the purity of it, and the truth 
for which it stands. 

On June 14, 1777, a year after the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence, the 
Continental Congress in Philadelphia adopted 
this resolution: “That the flag of the United 
States be 13 stripes, alternate red and white; 
that the union be 13 stars, white in a blue 
field representing a new constellation” 

In 1916 President Woodrow Wilson pro- 
claimed June 14 as Flag Day which is annu- 


ally observed throughout America by cele . 


brations in the schools and public observ 
ances, 

Every day in the schools of the United 
States the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag 
is recited by the pupils of all grades. 

The little ones learn it with their first 
grade lessons and it is kept in their minds 
by constant repetition as they progress im 
their classes to the end that when they 8? 
forward te a higher education there will 
have been bred in them a love of that fag 
which is never really no matter how 

cares of this may discourag? 
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This flag of ours stands for humanity, for 
an equal opportunity to all men. If we have 
not yet achieved that ideal we must. never 
give up, and, at times despairing, let us lift 
up our eyes to that glorious banner of free- 
dom and still strive to reach the goal with 
the knowledge that the hope of righting the 
wrongs of men lies in the flag so proudly 
displayed on June 14, 

Other flags of other countries are loved by 
the citizens and subjects of those countries 
and rightly so. But, to a great degree, these 
are the flags of the past, whereas our flag is 
the flag of the future, the emblem which 
beckons all mankind to a greater and finer 
life, where all the world may live. in peace. 

We have no desire to preach patriotism at 
this time. If it does not exist in the hearts 
of our countrymen now, then all that has 
gone before is wasted, Patriotism is some- 
thing which comes from within, something 
which we must have learned from our in- 
fancy and which we have held dear in our 
growing years and, when old age creeps up 
on us, something which we have retained 
despite difficulties and obstacles which at 
times seemed overwhelming. 

So long as we can see the Star Spangled 
Banner of our country flying proudly in the 
breeze and look on it with pride and respect 
for what it stands, just so long shall our 
country and its people be true to the ideals 
for which the flag was first raised—freedom, 
purity, and truth. 





A Peoples’ Peace Commission 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or- 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, recently 
a@ distinguished Washington journalist, 
Mr. Roscoe Drummond, set forth a pro- 
posal which deserves our studied con- 
sideration. Hisx proposal is that the 
President appoint a peoples’ peace com- 
mission of respected and qualified citi- 
zens outside the Government to con- 
tribute a fresh impetus to our foreign 
policy thinking. 

Such 2 commission would be designed 
to serve at least three purposes: 

First. Generate new ideas in the field 
of foreign policy. , , 

Second. Examine the merits of simi- 
poi peace commissions in other coun- 

es. 

Third. Generate a sense of public par- 
ticipation in foreign policy. 

Believing that all Members will want 
to read the text of Mr. Drummond’s 
Proposal, I request the following article 
be included with my remarks: 

[From the Washington Post of June 2, 1958] 
SOMETHING NEEDs To Br ADDED 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

When you consider the massive, costly con- 

tinuous efforts which the United States has 

making to improve the prospects of 
Peace and better living standards in the 
world and compare these efforts with the 
miniscule results and the whole series of in- 
Creasingly disheartening and perilous set- 
backs, there is one conclusion which seems 
almost beyond argument: 

reign ring needs to be added to American 

cy. 

Of course, it isn’t wholly accurate to 
our gains and ed pene pet's: oh 
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pare them with Moscow’s, but surely there is 
some lesson to be drawn from facts like these: 

Since World War II we have, through 
UNRRA, the Marshall plan arid the Mutual 
Security Program, poured some $60 billion 
into the free world while the Soviet Union has 
put about one-twentieth of that into its for- 
eign aid. The results have been dispropor- 
tionate, to say the least. 

We used our influence to bring about the 
independence of Indonesia and the present 
Government of Indonesia tends to look upon 
uS as an enemy. 

We shield the South American Republics 
from war and conquest, respect their inde- 
pendence, do much to help their economic 
progress—and the Vice President is stoned on 
@ goodwill trip. 

We seek to befriend the Algerians and the 
Lebanese, and mobs fire USIA libraries in 
Algeria and Lebanon. 

The United States—as in the Philippines— 
stands for the liberation and defense. of the 
newly independent nations; the Soviet Union 
suffocates the independence of nearly a dozen 
formerly free countries—and some prominent 
neutralist leaders say they can see little to 
choose between the Soviet and American 
leadership. 

I’m not saying that we have done wrong 
or that we don’t need to do more of the 
same. Without the Marshall plan, Europe 
would be Communist today. Without NATO 
and SEATO and other alliances’ and mutual 
security aid, there might well have been 
more Communist military aggression than in 
Korea and Indochina. 

But something more needs to be added to 
American foreign policy. 

Admittedly, it is a lot easier to see this 
need than to define what should be done. 
But if we can agree that something more 
needs to be added to American foreign policy, 
we had better begin to do something about 
it—and soon. 

To recognize the need is the essential start- 
ing point. To do something about it is 
urgent. 

I venture to urge that it would be useful 
and timely for President Eisenhower to ap- 
point a peoples peace commission of re- 
spected and qualified citizens outside the 
Government to contribute a fresh impetus 
to United States foreign-policy thinking. 


Such a commission could, at the very least, 
serve three valuable purposes. 

It could generate new ideas and supple- 
ment the thinking of Government officials. 

It could examine the merit of proposing 
that similar peoples peace commissions be 
created in other countries to put the cause 
of peace and freedom on a people-to-people 
as well as on a government-to-government 
level. 


It could generate a sense of public par- 
ticipation in foreign policy throughout the 
United States and, believe me, this is going 
to be indispensable if the American people 
are going to continue to have to spend so 
much for defense and aid with so few pos- 
itive results and so many damaging set- 
backs. 

In a continuing series of editorials the 
Deseret News of Salt Lake City, a newspaper 
of deep spiritual conviction, has been advo- 
cating this course-of action and it seems to 


me that it has been making a constructive. 


case and that its voice should be heeded. 
“The surest, most hopeful fact in the 
whole troubled international picture is that 
the peoples of the world want peace,” it 
points out. “Let us have the best minds of 
America called to serve on & peace com- 
mission here in America, and invite other 
world powers to join us in a people’s level, 
unremitting search for peace based on prin- 
ciples of understanding and brotherhood.” 
This may well be the “something new” 
which needs to be added to American for- 
eign policy—or a good way to find it. 





A5351 
Extension of Trade Agreements 
SPEECH 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 12591) to ex- 
tend the authority of the President to en- 
ter into trade agreements under section 
350-of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, today Congress will again be 
voting upon the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram. More specifically, we must choose 
between the administration’s bill and 
the amendment substitute, the Simpson- 
Davis-Dorn-Bailey bill. 

The reciprocal trade program has de- 
veloped over the years into a highly 
controversial subject. The polarization 
of forces for and against the program 
did not come about as a result of dif- 
ferences over matters of principle, that 
is, the original idea of reciprocity, but 
rather over the administration of the 
trade agreements, which in practice, 
has had the effect of negating the very 
principle itself. 

An honest trade program, honestly 
conducted might have been a blessing 
to our economy, especially during these 
trying times of domestic dislocation. 
However, the maladministration of the 
Trade Acts under the misguiding hands 
of social scientists, motivated by a fuzzy 
free-tradism, has actually compounded 
our present dilemma by permitting for- 
eign producers to acquire increasingly 
large segments of the domestic market. 

I do not wish at this time to discuss 
the trade agreements program, but I 
would like to single out an individual 
who is thoroughly versed on our foreign 
trade policy whom I consider to be the 
country’s leading spokesman for fair— 
not free—world trade. 

This dignified and indefatigable per- 
sonality, who has been a familiar figure 
to many of my colleagues in the House 
over the years, has consistently defended 
the rights of the import-injured busi- 
nessman, worker, and farmer against a 
most formidable army of official and un- 
official opponents who, incidentally, 
wield considerable influence over our 
channels of mass communication. 

I am referring, of course, to Oscar R. 
Strackbein, the founder and national 
chairman of the Nation-Wide Committee 
on Import-Export Policy. ‘This singular 
association, organized in 1953, grew out 
of a spontaneous appeal from industry, 
union, and agricultural groups from the 
tuna waters of the West to the textile 
industries on the East; from the ore re- 
gions of the North to the oilfields on 
the South. 

This grassroots demand for remedial 
action began as a reaction to the callous 
abandonment of large segments of Amer- 
ican economic interests by official free- 
traders motivated by the laudable, but 
factually misleading and economically 
questionable premise of postwar recovery 
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or trade, not aid, then world peace, then 
western rearmament, and the Russian 
challenge, or whatever slogan happened 
to be in vogue. We are now breathlessly 
waiting to be notified that failure to pass 
the trade agreements bill will signify the 
loss of the space race. 

As 10, 25, 50 percent of various seg- 
ments of the United States market 
migrate, with a willing assist from the 
State Department, toward low-price for- 
eign products, much of American in- 
dustry finds itself in an untenable 
competitive position, faced with a prob- 
lem of mounting magnitude before which 
they are legislatively helpless. 

Realizing that the appeals of indi- 
vidual companies or unions were lost in 
the almost hysterical clamor for a vague, 
undefinable free-trade concept, Oscar 
Strackbein launched upon an intensive 
organizational campaign to forge a 
united front composed of industry, 
agriculture, and labor. 

For the last 2 years, he has tirelessly 
traveled from city to city and meeting 
to meeting in order to provide a mecha- 
nism through which his members might 
in assembly gathered express their prob- 
lems and formulate avenues of action. 

As a result of his selfless sacrifice, the 
Nation-Wide Committee on Import- 
Export Policy is today organized into 
seven regional divisions and numbers 
among its membership approximately 70 
associations of industries, unions, and 
agricultural groups representing hun- 
dreds of individual companies which 
produce over 100 different products. 

I know that I speak for many of my 
colleagues here when I say that the 
membership of the Nation-Wide Com- 
mittee have been ably represented here 
in Washington by their founder, chair- 
man, and spokesman, Mr. Strackbein. 





Extension of Trade Agreements 





SPEECH 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10,1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 12591) to extend 
the authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the 
reciprocal trade bill should have been 
recommitted so that the committee 
could make two revisions, one to cut to 
3 years the unprecedented 5-year exten- 
sion of the act, the other te revise the 
escape-clause formula, so that the prom= 
ises of the original sponsors the act 
would be implemented by safeguards pre- 
venting the ruin of any basic American 
industry by cheap foreign imports, would 
be carried out. 

Unemployed textile workers, I repre- 
sent, ask the question: “In America’s at- 
tempts to help stabilize and advance the 
economies of other free nations, shall we 
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completely neglect the interests of those 
domestic industries which are now suf- 
fering economic setbacks?” 

Management of textile and other mills 
in my area are at a loss to understand 
why under existing law a unanimous 
finding for escape-clause relief by the 
Tariff Commission can be set aside by 
an edict of the State Department, there 
being no further recourse, even to the 
Congress. ‘They quite properly ask if 
their interests are held to be expendable 
and why. 

I have supported reciprocal trade and 
I believe it must be continued on a rea- 
listic and sensible basis but I now agree 
with the American Legion which last 
month through its national executive 
committee called for corrective action in 
reciprocal trade. The Legion declared 
that “certain industries, labor and seg- 
ments of our agriculture, essential to our 
defense, are being injured by the provi- 
sions and administration of the Recipro- 
cal Trade Act.” This &reat veterans’ or- 
ganization saw extreme danger in that 
we are becoming more dependent upon 
industry, agriculture, and raw materials 
located near Communist dominated 
countries in easy reach of potential 
enemy forces. 





Unfair Trade Practice 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 j 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude a copy of a letter I have addressed 
to the Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission protesting a grossly unfair 
trade practice which I believe ig harmful 
not only to the consumer but especially to 
American cotton producers and the tex- 
tile industry as a whole: 

June 11, 1958. 
Hon. JoHN W. GwYNNE, 
Chairman, Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. GwYNNE: I would like by this 
letter to call your special attention to a 
deceptive trade practice, which if not re- 
strained immediately will mislead consumers 
and work a serious injustice on the American 
cotton industry. 

The American Viscosa Corp., our Nation's 
largest manufacturer of rayon, has contrived 
@ merchandising campaign t sell an in- 
ferior and less costly product under a mis- 
leading spelling of the word cotton. 

This corporation is now promoting yarns 
and fabrics containing blends of its rayon 
with cotton under the name “Cotron.” Not 
only is the name practically identical to the 
word cotton in spelling and pronounciation, 
but the appearance of rayon blended cottons 
is virtually indistinguishable from 100 per- 
cent cotton yarns and fabrics. 

There is obvious advantage for rayon ayon pro- 
ducers to trade on the good reputation 
cotton. Large amounts of this synthetic = 
be blended with cotton without noticeably 
changing the appearance of the finished 
product. Since rayon is 6 to 10 cents a pound 
less costly than cotton, these blends can be 
produced cheaper than all-cotton fabrics. 





June 11 


It is a known fact that rayon is inferior to 
cotton in many respects, particularly ip 
wear and comfort characteristics. For this 
reason, rayon has never had cotton’s high 
consumer acceptance. 


Use of the term “Cotron” as a play on 
spelling and eases of the estab. 
lished word cotton will not only delude the 
consumer into buying a product inferior tg 
his expectations, but it will also do harm to 
the reputation of cotton which has been g9 
carefully preserved by that ind 5 

Once a purchaser has bought a “Cotron" 
garment under the assumption that it is 
cotton, he will probably remove the 


and continue to believe that it is 100 percent 


cotton. When the item fails to live up to 
cotton’s traditional standards of comfort and 
service, he will blame cotton for the ee 
of rayon. 

Millions of dollars for research are spent 
each year by cotton producers and manufac. 
turers, and by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, to maintain and improve the 
quality of this natural fiber. It is a gross 
injustice that the rayon industry, cotton’ 
strongest competitor, should infringe on cot- 
ton’s honestly earned markets through clever 
coinage of a trade name. 

Such tactics by the rayon interests are not 
new to me. Early this year they lobbied 
strongly and effectively against an emergency 
increase in cotton acreage for 1958 desper- 
ately needed by the cotton industry. 

Then seizing upon cotton’s plight, Avisco 
sent letters to cotton mills auggesting the 
substitution of rayon when quality cotton 
became scarce resulting in a wider price gap 
between the two fibers. 

More appropos to the situation at hand, 
the rayon interests have consistantly op- 
posed the textile fabrics labeling bill which 
I sponsored in the House and which is now 
on the floor of the Senate. They fully real- 
ize that a label indicating that rayon is 
contained in a textile does not enhance its 
salability. Evidently the intent of this in- 
dustry is to further its product by tying it to 
other well accepted fibers and fabrics in a 
way which will be undetected by the con- 
suming public. Such debasement and de- 
ception should not be allowed to continue 
under the guise of free American marketing. 

Your Commission has frequently in the 
past put an end to unf marketing prac- 
tices based on fraudulently coined trade 
names. Therefore, I strongly urge you 
take immediate and appropriate action toen- 
join the American Viscose Corp. from the use 
of the name “Cotron,” which is in essence 
a@ perversion of the accepted common neun, 
cotton. 





Cordially, 
Frank E. SMItH, 
Member of Congress. 
Living Democracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 % 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I am de 
lighted to be able to present for the Rac- 
orp the following essay written by Miss 
en ee of New Kensington, 


It shows a very fine conception of 
what we mean when we call ourselves 
Americans. 


I congratulate the young lady, het 


parents, and her community. 
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Lecion WINNER NAMED STUDENT OF THE 
WEEK 
(By Lambra Kehris) 

jores Szymanski, our. student of the 
ek, won an American Legion award for her 
essay On Our Living 
nual essay contest sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Legion. ; 

Dolores, who graduated from Ken High 
this year, participated in many school activi- 
ties. During her senior year, Dolores was a 
member of the National Honor Society, Com- 
mercial Club, Mixed Choir, Spanish Club, 
Tri-Hi-Y, Taleoken Staff, Leaders Club, Col- 
lege Club, and Bank Staff. 

She is also a member of the Catholic 
Youth Organization. She plans to be a set- 
retary and has enrolled in a business train- 


Ang gollege. 


Our Livinc Democracy WINS Essay CONTEST 
For GIRL i 

(EprTor’s Notre.—Miss Dolores Szymanski, 
of 554 Fourth Avenue, New Kensington, won 
a first prize in the American Legion essay 
contest. The Daily Dispatch is pleased to 
print in‘its entirety her winning entry Our 
Living Democracy.) 

As I stand at the top of the Washington 
Monument, all of our Nation’s Capital lies 
at my feet. 

The vast tract of land is bound on one side 
by the flowing Potomac. The railroad bridges 
stretching across it originate in long, black, 
underground tunnels. 

One may terminate in Union Station, one 
in the Senate Office Building, or one in the 
House Office Building. . 

After having climbed the 898 steps, and 
stand breathless at the peak, I have a 
strange thought pass through my mind. 


The same breeze that is cooling my beat-_ 


ing temples, cools that of the President, the 
Congressmen, the ambassador, the citizen. 
How close I really am to the very center of 
our democracy. 

Five hundred and fifty-five feet below, 
stretching out at odd angles the wide tree- 
lined streets are known only as G Street, K 
Street, Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Over these surfaces of brick, asphalt, and 
concrete trod Americans, Russians, Chinese. 
Hurrying on their ways, these workers some- 
times forget the meaning these huge build- 
ings and monuments hold for the curious 
tourists. 

They stand as the symbols of freedom and 
democracy to which we look for assurance in 
distressing times of criticism, challenge, and 
cold war. 

As I stand thoughtfully observing the 
panorama, a bright, white glare strikes my 
eye. There below, the magnificent dome of 
the Capitol reaches for the aky. Placed at 
the head of the Mall, a velvety green carpet 
laid as an entrance, it stands majestic. 

This impressive structure stands as an tm- 
Pregnable fortress to guard and uphold the 
constitutional hts we are entitled to as 
Americans. W er it be our right to de- 
mand legal warrant in cases of search or 
seizure, or to disagree to 1 soldiers in 
our homes, we are protected by its authority. 
Tt is because of this protection we look up to 
and respect government. 

We need not fear that the laws will be 

to suit the demands of the different 
branches of our Government. 

Benjamin Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, 
and our other forefathers who wrote the 

tution, did it so superbly and com- 
Pletely that we have changed it only 22 
throughout the 171 years it has existed. 

Branching out from the Capitol, the left 
eet wings of Congress. 
we Senate and the House of Répresenta- 
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ters pertaining to their work, government, 
and welfare. 

Concerned with what will best benefit us, 
they contest, approve, and pass legislation. 
This is the representative government of 
America, affecting us, not as specific indi- 
viduals, but as Americans. 

Shifting slightly to the right, my eyes 
rest on 2 massive arches, which are of grey 
concrete. The bases, resting on opposite 
sides of the wide Independence Avenue, be- 
long to the Department of Agriculture. 

In these buildings, the farmer is not the 
uncouth, bewildered inhabitant of the cow 
pastures, but a person whose livelihood keeps 
life in others. ~ ’ 

Abandoning the obsolete methods and ap- 
paratus of years past, the farmer now pro- 
duces more with modern methods. 

Soil tests, erosion experiments, machinery 
analyses are all available to him so that he 
will be able to obtain better results and be 
happier that he is an American farmer. 

I don’t have to look too much farther to 
see the temple dedicated to a man who also 
looked out for his fellow man. Enhanced 
by the famous Yoshino cherry trees and the 
serene waters of the Tidal Basin, stands the 
Jefferson Memorial. 

This building was erected to the man 
whose foremost belief was that no one should 
be considered inferior. All men, being cre- 
ated equal, should never have anyone over 
them with absolute power. This belief to- 
day is being attacked by prejudice groups. 

I am sure this man of Virginia would not 
be too proud of the State now. Yet, the 
majority of Americans still uphold this 
belief. 

To further insure its authority as the law 
of man, we are given the 15th amendment 
which allows that the right of citizens of 
the United States to vote cannot be denied 
because of race, color, or previous enslave- 
ment. 

To the left the slowly sinking sun reflects 
the angular Lincoln Memorial in the oblong 
pool before it. As many people pass be- 
tween the tall columns, the kindness that 
lived years ago in this great man is captured 
in the huge sculpture which quietly dom- 
inates the room. 

The inscription behind the figure repre- 
sents the feeling of an increasing number 
of people. “In this temple as in the hearts 
of the people for whom he saved the Union 
the memory of Abraham Lincoln is enshrined 
forever.” 

Lincoln is the greatest example produced 
to show that if you use every opportunity 
to the fullest, you do gain recognition. He 
is looked up to and loved for his greatness, 
his humility, and his utter devotion to a free 
and fair Nation. 

The background for this temple is the 
wide expanse of Arlington Memorial Bridge 
which leads to the Arlington National Ceme- 


Here lies the bodies of men of many na- 
tionalities, creeds, and colors. They gave 
their lives to preserve the many privileges 
and liberties we now enjoy. Enclosed in the 
massive vault, standing in front of the 
amphitheater, is a body of a boy. 

To this unknown soldier’s grave is paid 
great and due respect. By gathering in great 
numbers to gaze upon this symbol, we hum- 
bly try to tell the world how utterly grateful 
we are to these boys who would rather die 
than lose their freedom. 

As dusk quietly falls on a fast-emptying 
city, I lastly look at the Supreme Court 
Building. This solid structure stands as the 
last chance you may have to prove yourself; 
but you do prove yourself one way or an- 
other for it shall always be as the motto 
says, “Equal justice under law.” In these 


chambers you are not a Negro, Jew, or Cath- 
olic, but an American entitled to the rights 
allotted you by the sixth and seventh 
amendments. i 
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This is 1 of our greatest rights and 1 
to be envied by many, for in some large and, 
what is believed to be, liberal countries, 
this right is conveniently denied. 

As I look out from the Washington Monu- 
ment, I saw our living democracy in the 
different departments of Government, each 
reaching out-in some way to touch the peo- 
ple of our great land—America. 





Studebaker-Packard Curtiss-Wright 


Arrangements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr.DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I hereby insert in 
the Recorp certain letters and other 
material pertaining to the Studebaker- 
Packard Curtiss-Wright arrangements, 
as follows: 


Dann, ROSENBAUM & BLOOM, 
Detroit, Mich., May 23, 1958. 
STUDEBAKER-PACKARD CORP., 
South Bend, Ind. . 

GENTLEMEN: You are requested to imme- 
diately furnish all the stockholders of the 
Studebaker-Packard Corp. with full answers 
and complete explanations of all the ques- 
tions that have been raised by the Curtiss- 
Wright arrangements. 

The questions to which we would especially 
desire your answers are the following: 

1. What amount i§ presently held in trust 
for James Nance or his estate? (b) What 
happened to the $600,000 in insurance and 
the $286,000 trust fund? 

2. How much has S-P paid C-W to May 1, 
1958, under the management arrangement? 
(Include salaries, expenses, reimbursements, 
etc., to any agents or employees of C-W.) 

8. Did S-P have $250 million in assets in 
July 1955? (b) Approximately how much re- 
mains now? 

4. What was the amount of Government 
contracts that S-P had before the C-W ar- 
rangements? (b) How much of these con- 
tracts remained immediately after the ar- 
rangements? (c) Did you represent that the 
amount of these contracts was only $35 mil- 
lion until a few days before the meeting? 
(dad) Prior to your letter correcting the figure 
to $71 million, how many proxies represent- 
ing what number of shares did you receive? 
(e) Were any of these proxies counted for 
management? 

5. What amount of these contracts was on 
a cost-plus basis? (b) Were they profitable? 
(c) If not, why not? 

6. What was the fair value of Aerophysics 
Corp. at the time of its transfer to C-W? 
(b) How was the value arrived at? (c) How 
much in Government contracts did Aero- 
physics have? (d) Were any of these con- 
tracts profitable? (e) Was Aerophysics op- 
erating at a profit or loss before the transfer? 
(f) And, if 80, to what extent? (g) Were 
any of these Government contracts in addi- 
tion to the $71 million? 

7. What was the appraised value of the 
Boulevard properties in Detroit in 1956, 
1957, and 1958? (b) Who made these ap- 
praisals? (c) How were they arrived at? 
(a) What was the assessed valuation for tax 
purposes during these periods? (e) What 
was the listing price with the broker? (f) 
How much were they sold for? (g) What 
negotiations were pending on a $2 million 
offer before you accepted an offer of $750,000? 
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8. How much did S-P spend in 1954 and 
1955 to remodel the S-P properties in Utica, 
Mich., and South Bend? (b) Was the state- 
ment of $50 million in mill and factory _accu- 
rate? (c) What portion of these properties 
were later turned over to C-W? (d) What 
was the square footage involved? (e) To 
what extent were these one-story buildings? 
(f) To what extent are one-story buildings 
necessary to manufacture and efficiently as- 
semble automobiles? (g) How many one- 
story buildings do you presently possess for 
such purposes and where are they located? 

9. How, when and why was Silloway & Co. 
selected to handle the sale of your assets? 
(b) How much money has been paid to date 
to Silloway & Co. as brokerage fees since 
January 1955? (c) What method was fol- 
lowed by you to determine whether the price 
was fair, adequate, and for the best interest 
of the stockholders, before confirming any 
sale or lease? 

10. What assets that could be used in the 
manufacture of small or large automobiles 
were sold or transferred during 1956, 1957, 
and 1958? (Include buildings, machinery, 
and such raw materials as new steel, and 
other metals.) 

11. What was the amount of machinery 
transferred to purchasers or lessees? (b) 
What was the fair value? (c) What was the 
bock value? (d) What was the sale price 
to named purchasers? (e) How was the price 
arrived at? (f) Do the C-W agreements 
permit C-W to purchase any assets at private 
arrangements? 

12. To whom was the machinery in the 
Boulevard and Utica plants sold? (b) What 
was the value of the machinery sold to the 
Adams Machinery Co., of Chicago, Ill.? (c) 
How was the value arrived at? (d) What 
was the sale price and terms of sale? (e) 
What method was used to obtain the best 
price? 

13. What was the purpose of entering 
into the C-W arrangements? (b) In what 
way have those purposes been accomplished 
to date? (c) Did the plan involve or antici- 
pate a merger or economic union between 
S-P and C-W? (d) Was the plan arranged 
to enable you to get hundreds of millions 
of dollars in Government contracts? 

14. What is your financial condition to- 
day as compared to what it was in May 1956 
before you began to enter into the C-W 
arrangements? 

15. How much S-P stock does C-W pres- 
ently own or control directly or indirectly? 

16. Were over 400,000 shares of Packard 
stock sold short in 1954 before and during 
the economic union between Packard and 
Studebaker according to stock-exchange 
records? (b) Do you know anyone who 
participated in these short sales? (c) If so, 
name them. 

17. Did the inspectors personally examine 
and count all of the proxies and votes re- 
ceived by you at the 1956 special meeting? 
(b) How many persons were employed to 
process and tally the ballots? (c) By whom 
were they paid? (d) How many stockhold- 
ers sent in more than one proxy? (e) How 
many proxies were not counted because of 
illegibility or improper marking? (f) How 
many proxies and votes were included for 
management where the same stockholder 
voted against management by specifically 
marking a checkmark in re proposals D or 
E or F on the same ballot? (g) Who deter- 
mined and what method was used in such 
determination, whether a proxy was proper 
or improper and how it should be counted? 
(h) Did the opinion or advice of any of the 
attorneys presently representing you in op- 
position to the recount enter into those 
determinations? 

18. With whom were you negotiating dur- 
ing 1956 outside of C-W? (b) What was 
the extent of the interest or offers of others 
aside from C-W? 

19. How much did S-P spend to remodel 
and move its Packard operations into the 
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Mack Avenue plant that it leased’ from 
Chrysler Corp.? (b) To what extent were 
you able to manufacture Packard cars in 
this plant? (c) What was the approximate 
loss incurred on this one move or opera- 
tion? (d) Which officials directed this 
move? (e) What difficulties did you ex- 
perience in attempting to manufacture 
Packard cars at this plant? 

20. How much did S-P spend for adver- 
tising during the years 1954, 1955 and 1956? 
(b) Was there any relationship between any 
official of S-P and any such advertising firm 
directly or indirectly? 

21. To what extent are one-story build- 
ings necessary for the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles? (b) What specific buildings do 
you have for such purpose at the present 
time to efficiently build a large or small car? 
(c) To what extent are you now tooled to 
manufacture a small car? (d) To what ex- 
tent are you physically or financially able 
to manufacture a small car? 

22. What, if anything, did S-P do to cor- 
rect or deny any of the press reports prior 
to the special meeting that: (a) arrange- 
ments between S-P and C-W involved a mer- 
ger or economic union between S-P and C-W; 
(b) that as a result S-P would retain and 
be able to fulfill all its Government orders 
and in addition acquire hundreds of millions 
of dollars in additional Government con- 
tracts; (c) that S-P would be able to manu- 
facture Packards and Studebakers on a com- 
petitive basis. 

23. In what way did the C-W arrange- 
ments accomplish any or what part of the 
purposes outlined to the stockholders in the 
proxy material? (Formal and informal 
statements.) 

24. What do you have to lose by a recount 
of the ballots of the 1956 meeting? (b) How 
many stockholders representing what num- 
ber of shares voted to recount those ballots 
at the 1958 meeting? (c) How do you ac- 
count for the discrepancy between the num- 
ber of stockholders voting “for” and against 
a recount, as against the number of proxies 
that voted for directors? 

25. To what extent is C-W being consulted 
or participating in the pending litigation to 
recount the ballots and set aside the C-W 
arrangements? (b) To what extent is S-P 
Paying the expenses of this litigation and 
following the advice of C-W? (c) How much 
was paid to the attorneys representing C-W 
and S-P in the S-P C-W arrangements? 
(d) How much was paid by S-P of these 
amounts and to whom? 

26. To what extent did C-W, their agents, 
accountants or attorneys, participate in the 
preparation of the proxy material used in 
the 1956 special meeting and the 1957 and 
1958 meetings? (b) The counting of the 
ballots? (¢) Procedures in re recount of any 
of these ballots? 

Many additional questions could be asked. 
Please arrange to have copies of your an- 
swers to at least these questions delivered to 
John Neville, Sol Diamond, and myself on or 
before May 28. In any event, we would ap- 
preciate if you would have copies delivered 
to us on or before Sunday noon, June 1, 
1958, care of Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 
It is our desire to read your reply to the 
stockholders at a mass meeting of S-P stock- 
holders which has been called for 2 p. m. on 
that day (regardless of the form of your 
answers or your refusal to answer). 

Yours very truly, 
Sou A. Dann. 

P. S.—A copy of this letter is being deliv- 
ered to your attorneys in Detroit today with 
our request that they immediately com- 
municate the same to you by phone at our 
expense. ; 

(Original served on corporation by reg- 
istered mail May 23,1958.) 

(Copy served on Bodman, Longley, et al., 
attorneys for S-P, on May 23, 1958.) 

(Copy served on SEC, May 23, 1958.) 










Note.—SEC, the public press, and the 
stockholders are entitled to have the fore. 
going questions answered promptly. 

S. D, 


Dann, ROSENBAUM & BLOom, 
Detroit, Mich., May 14, 1958, 
Congressman JOHN M. DINGELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: Many 
Members of Congress may have been misled 
by the statements as phrased by SEC in the 
above matter (not unlike those to stock. 
holders). 

After many stockholders petitioned Con. 
gress to investigate the S-P C-W deal, the 
SEC responded to Congressmen’s inquiries 
with statements not in keeping with all the 
tacts. 

We specially refer to the memorandum 
sent by SEC that referred to “litigation 
(that) was instituted” wherein the com- 
plaint and violations were dismissed because 
they said that we failed to state a cause of 
action and implied that the appeal was 
dismissed for the same reason. 

Many Congressmen and lay stockholders 
receiving that memorandum were misled in- 
to believing that the case was dismissed and 
the charges adjudicated because we could 
not state a cause of action. The court 
records will prove that the pending suits 
were never dismissed; the allegations were 
never denied by Studebaker-Packard, and 
were never tried and were at no time ad- 
judicated by the court. 

We also refer you to statements in the 
SEC memorandum that stockholders’ com-. 
plaints do not provide any factual basis 
to support the charges and that according 
to their files and the statements of Mr. 


Dann, such information does not appear) 


to provide a sufficient basis to justify the 
institution of an investigation in this case, 

We respectfully submit, that these state- 
ments are unfair and half-truths, and are 
misleading. The record will show that the 
SEC regulations were violated and that there 
is sufficient evidence in the SEC files to 
justify the investigation in this case. 

The sole purpose of this letter is to set 
the record straight and implement our pe- 
tition for an investigation by supplying you 
with sufficient information that will justify 
you not only to investigate the S-P C-W 
Federal violations, but also the SEC itself. 
To mislead lay stockholders is one thing, 
but to mislead and insult the intelligence 
of a Congressman is inconceivable. 

In order to enable you to assist the SEC 
and provide them with a sufficient basis to 
justify (their) institution of an investiga- 
tion in this case we submit the following 
violations that are a matter of public record. 

Exhibit A: Specific SEC violations; 

Exhibit B: Ralse and misleading press Te-: 
leases contrary to SEC; : 

Exhibit C: Applicable SEC rules and reg- 
ulations. 

Violations that are a matter of private 
record involve millions of dollars that wert 
wasted as a result of these SEC violations. 
(Information can be furnished to you upon 
request.) 

WHO MADE PACKARD AN ORPHAN? 

We all deeply regret the passing of Pack- 
ard, and the unfortunate predicament which 
the corporation has been in and faces. 
resulted because of the malfeasance, 
feasance and wasteful acts of many 
were well paid to assume and did assume 
@ responsibility to do otherwise; and 
because of any actions of the suffering 
holders who have been attempting to pre 
vent, and are still hopeful of pre 
what appears to be an inevitable catastrophe. 

(One is teminded of the child who killed 
his parents in order to colleot insurance and 
then pleads for mercy because he is now 4 
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orphan in need of the estate to insure its 


personal future.) 
pip THE CURTISS-WRIGHT DEAL SAVE PACKARD? 


SEC indicates that proxy material for this 
deal was approved by them while the S-P 
Corporation was in financial difficulties and 
seeking financial assistance. Since when is 
poverty & valid excuse for a guardian’s ap- 
proval of the sale of an orphan into white 

very? 

Semne SEC memo indicates that we have not 

inpointed the SEC violations. (See SEC 
yiolations listed in attached exhibit A). 
More could be listed if necessary. 

The SEC memo admits that proxy material 
must be clear so that stockholders can ex- 
ercise an informed judgment according to 
their free will. 

The undenied press reports used as proxy 
material concealed and misrepresented ma- 
terial information so that uninformed stock- 
holders were deceived into exercising the 
will of management. (See attached press 
reports, exhibit B). 

The press releases in and of themselves 
might not ordinarily be considered a ma- 
terial violation if it were not for the fact 
that Studebaker-Packard was deprived of all 
of its Government contracts under this deal 
while the very contrary information was re- 
leased by the corporation to the press and 
was never denied; thereby making that 
which could be an innocent mistake a fla- 
grant deception and violation of an impor- 
tant part of this deal. 

The SEC says that “it is not authorized 
under the statutes administered by it to pass 
upon management's conduct of the business 
affairs of a corporation, of action taken by 
stockholders, or of the merits of transactions 
such as here involved * * * (provided there 
is an) absence of evidence indicating that 
the proxy solicitation material was false or 
misleading in any material respect * * *.” 
For the applicable Federal statutes and regu- 
lations violated, see attached exhibit C. 

We did not ask SEC to pass upon any 
errors of judgment in the conduct of their 
business aifairs, or the merits or demerits of 
the transactions involved, as such, except 
as any of such misdeeds and “arrangements”’ 
may have been accomplished via violations 
of SEC rules and regulations. 

Evidence indicating that the formal and 
informal proxy solicitation material was false 
or misleading in many material respects is 
contained in the very files of SEC. 

By way of illustration and not by way of 
limitation, is there any question about the 
continuance of Nance’s salary and the 
$286,000 settlement, contrary to the press 
releases and proxy material before the meet- 
ing? Or the fact that at first the corpora- 
tion represented that the Government con- 
tracts were only $35 million; then changed 
to $71 million (after they received over 2 mil- 
lion votes)? And then gave the excuse that 
the contracts were not profitable, but con- 
Cealed the fact that most of them were on a 
cost-plus basis. 

Why shouldn’t the $286,000 now held by the 
City National Bank & Trust Company of Chi- 
cago, Ill., in trust for Mr. Nance be returned 
to the stockholders immediately? 

Inescapable conclusions that the SEC 
must reach by examining their own files: 

(1) That this deal was supposed to enable 

P to obtain large Government contracts, 
but contrary to said. purpose all of the Gov- 
@nmment contracts were immediately trans- 

by S-P to C-w; 
(2) That $71 million4n Government con- 
were transferred, but until 2 or 3 
days before the meeting this was ted 


88 85 million (change made too late to cor- 
a already received and used) ; 
Cost plus contracts were represented as 
nonprofitable; 
(4) The entire C-W deal was not pre- 
*ented to the S-P stockholders or incorpo- 


holders; 

(5) The ements were part of a gen- 
eral conspiracy to violate the SEC reguia- 
tions; and 

(6) Some of the specific violations are set 
forth in attached exhibits A, B, and C. 

Curtiss-Wright informed its stockholders 
at the C-W meeting in 1958 that all the op- 
erations they took over from S-P were profit- 
able but when asked about the future of 
S-P they said they were hopeful that things 
would get better in 1959 for S-P. 

SEC failed to intervene in pending litiga- 
tion, recount ballots or take other appro- 
‘priate action although repeatedly requested 
so to do for over 2 years. 

We also asked them to supervise the 
counting of the ballots at the 1958 meeting, 
before the meeting. 

We also asked them to take independent 
action. . 

Over 9,000 stockholders voted “for” recount 
to set aside C-W deal. 

The management said in the proxy state- 
ment “Many shareholders own fewer than 
50 shares” which is the average amount 
owned by the 120,000 stockholders. There- 
fore, is over 9,000 stockholders who voted in 
favor of proposal F a small number? 

The 469,139 may well represent a majority 
in number of shareholders who not only 
voted “for” recount but this number may 
also represent a majority in number of 
shares specifically marked “for” or “against” 
proposal F. 

Aside from the fact that the number 
voting “for” could very well be much larger, 
the 469,139 votes that management concedes 
it counted for proposal F is not a belittling 
number. 

SEC needs no further evidence to act. 

In our humble opinion, the SEC needs no 
assistance from us to identify the foregoing 
material misrepresentations, but we will 
gladly assist them, without charge, should 
they undertake such an investigation. The 
ballots for the 1956 meeting and the 1958 
meeting may be recounted at our expense. 

Our SEC watchdog should not be in need 
of a seeing-eye dog. 

It was incumbent upon SEC to compel a 
strict compliance with its rules and regula- 
tions by anyone seeking to take over the 
assets of another corporation, whether it be 
a possible raider from without—or from 
within. : 

The duties of SEC to compel full compli- 
ance with SEC regulations were not sus- 
pended or lessened because of any financial 
difficulties of Studebaker-Packard, nor the 
fact that they were seeking financial assist- 
ance, 

On the contrary, such a predicament re- 
quired a greater degree of supervision and 
compliance with SEC regulations, in order 
to protect the interests of an incompetent or 
orphan corporation; and the disorganized 
stockholders who only a few months prior 
thereto were told their stock had a book 
value of over $20 per share. Should stock- 
holders be victimized because of the default 
of their paid guardians? 

Permit me to refer yow to the Breakdown 
of Studebaker-Packard in the October 1956 
issue of Fortune magazine. The magazine 
says, On page 139: 

“About the most that can be said for the 
agreement from S-P’s standpoint is that 
S-P is not being reorganized under chapter 
10 of the Bankruptcy Act. * * * 

“Nearly 600,000 people—the families of 
23,000 workers, 4,000 dealers; 40,000 dealer 
employees, and more than 100,000 share- 
holders—have a stake in the big company. 
The owners of the 2 million registered Stu- 
debaker and Packard cars on the road can 
hardly feel easy about the resale value of 
their $1 billion investment.” 

Forbes magazine for August 15, 1956, head- 
lines its story on the deal as follows: 
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“HARD BARGAIN 


“The Studebaker-Packard, Curtiss-Wright 
deal surprised no one, but Wall Street is in- 
trigued by the hard bargain Roy Hurley 
drove.” 

The story goes on to say: “Few, even 
among knowing Wall Streeters, were pre- 
pared for the severity of the terms when the 
deal was announced early this month. In 
it, tough Roy Hurley clearly had the upper 
hand, and he had used it to drive a hard 
bargain. * * * 

“It was, as one bemused auto executive 
put it, a clear case of heads Curtiss-Wright 
wins, tails Studebaker-Packard loses.” 

Studebaker-Packard had inchoate value 
of $20 (as tax loss) even if Studebaker-Pack- 
ard was bankrupt when Curtiss-Wright took 
over. 

In 1955 Studebaker-Packard told SEC they 
had 250 millions in assets. In 1956, 1 year 
later, Studebaker-Packard told SEC they 
have only 15 millions (6 percent) left after 
the Curtiss-Wright deal and their receipt of 
the advance payment of rent consideration 
from Curtiss-Wright. 

Studebaker-Packard’s 235 million tax loss 
worth $20 per share. 

This 94-percent loss (235 million) is still 
worth 120 millions as a cash equivalent to 
another profitable corporation as a tax loss 
via internal-revenue provisions or $20 per 
share to Studebaker-Packard stockholders, 
even if those entrusted with the care and 
custody of our property failed and lost 
everything. 

A person robbed of $1,000 loses only $500 
if he is in the 50-percent income-tax bracket. 

The February 1958 Atlantic Monthly, page 
45, has an article entitled “American Cars,” 
by John L. Hess, and in referring to the 
Studebaker-Packard, Curtiss-Wright deal 
the article states: 

“Under the tax code, a company that is 
losing money takes its past losses with it, if 
it merges with another corporation, and these 
losses may be deducted from future profits, 
Thus a deficit becomes an asset with a defi- 
nite market value * * * Curtiss [Wright] 
gaining a tax-loss credit that has been esti- 
mated at more than $150 million.” 

(Curtiss-Wright need not merge Stude- 
baker-Packard with itself. This can be done 
with a dummy subsidiary like Utica Bend.) 


WILL CURTISS-WRIGHT EXERCISE ITS OPTION? 


Curtiss-Wright may not exercise its as- 
signable option of any part of the 5 million 
shares. As a result of this deal, they have 
already taken most of our assets for practi- 
cally nothing. Curtiss-Wright can take the 
balance if it so dictates. Our stock became 
so depressed after these negotiations started 
that it is now cheaper for Curtiss-Wright to 
buy Studebaker-Packard stock at $4 or $7 
per share and eliminate the old stockholders 
than to take up the option. 

The April 1955 issue of the magazine 
Mill & Factory describes the expenditure of 
$50 million (almost $9 per share) of the 
stockholders’ money to modernize the build- 
ings leased to Curtiss-Wright. 


WHO WAS BAILING OUT WHOM AT STOCKHOLDERS’ 
EXPENSE? 


Studebaker-Packard informed Congress in 
July 1955 that they had $250 million in 
assets and that Packard facilities are today 
among the most médern of the industry. 
(See S. Res. 61, hearings of Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly, p. 866.) 

Curtiss-Wright informed Congress to the 
contrary. They said that they took all the 
Government contracts away from Stude- 
baker-Packard to rehabilitate the whole situ- 
ation and are delivering trucks that Stude- 
baker-Packard could not and to “bail out the 
Government.” (See H. Res. 67, hearing of 
Subcommittee for Special Investigation, pp. 
2395, 2400, 2403.) 

Which congressional committee was in-« 
formed of the truth? 
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The press reports in re (1) Government 
contracts, (2) mergers, (3) small cars, etc., 
are highly questionable. 

(1) The total of these newspaper con- 
tra¢ts, that they did not get, runs over hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. Studebaker- 
Packard handed over every dollar of Govern- 
ment contracts that they already had to 
Curtiss-Wright for nothing. (All prime con- 
tracts now run to Curtiss-Wright.) 

(2) There have been no mergers. ‘There 
has been considerable liquidation at give- 
away prices. 

(3) Where will S-P build propaganda 
“small cars’’? 

All S-P’s one-story plants were transferred 
to Curtiss-Wright. Does S-P have any one- 
story plants left in-which to efficiently build 
a “small car’’? 

(The remaining plants in South Bend are 
more obsolete than the Detroit Boulevard 
plants that they said they sold because “they 
are obsolete.” What kind of small car- 
riages do they intend building?) ; 

For over 2 years the S-P management has 
refused to answer simple questions concern- 
ing our property. 

At the meetings we attempted to investi- 
gate and discuss the matters referred to in 
this letter, as it was our privilege to do. The 
comments and statements contained in this 
letter could have been avoided if manage- 
ment answered our questions. 

MANAGEMENT TOOK FIFTH AMENDMENT 


Their pretext that their answers might be 
used against them is comparable to taking 
cover under the fifth amendment. 

On May 2, 1958, an article appeared in 
the Detroit Times stating as follows: “Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp. announced plans to 
convert the old Packard test track here into 
#& commercial auto racing course. The 2\2- 
mile oval * * * was sold to Curtiss-Wright.” 

When the corporation was asked how much 
this was sold for, the corporation denied 
that the property had been sold to Curtiss- 
Wright. 

Was the statement in the Detroit Times 
true or false? 

Why shouldn’t Congress now compel S-P 
to either admit or fully explain any denial 
of each and every statement herein under 
oath? 

REQUEST FOR INVESTIGATION 

But for the SEC violations, stockholders 
would have had no right to request action 
by SEC or Congress. 

Ever since 1956 we have requested the 
SEC and Congress to investigate the above 
matter, because we are of the opinion that 
120,000 stockholders and 30,000 employees 
were deprived of their rights and property 
by means of violations of the SEC laws 
and regulations. : 

Public responsibility for the commission of 
@ crime is not relieved merely because the 
injured may institute civil action. 

We would like the SEC to take over 
and relieve us of responsibilities which are 
theirs, and not ours, by either intervening 
and take over in the pending litigation, or 
start their own. 

The SEC indicated they did not feel it 
appropriate to participate in the pending 
litigation “at this time” but continue to 
give no explanation as to when they would 
or why they failed to take “appropriate ac- 
tion” themselves, independent of any pend- 
ing litigation. 

Duties of SEC to act and their jurisdic- 
tion is described in SEC Act of Congress 
of 1934, especially section 78aa. (See exhibit 
Cc.) 


Stockholders began calling many of the 
foregoing violations to the attention of 
SEC 2 years ago and requested them to take 
appropriate action. When SEC failed to take 
appropriate action some stockholders insti- 
tuted independent action as a class suit, to 
preserve their rights. The SEC was requested 
to intervene in this action. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX. 


When the SEC remained indifferent 
and failed t- intervene in the pending liti- 
gation, we requested Congress to investigate 
this delay on the part of SEC. 

CONGRESSIONAL JURISDICTION 


Whether SEC participated in the pend- 
ing litigation is, therefore, not the only 
question involved. 

The primary question and chief concern 
of the stockholders is, why appropriate ac- 
tion has not been initiated by the SEC to 
enforce its rules and regulations. * * * . 

This is no longer a private dispute or in- 
ternal affair. This is a national public issue. 


RACKETEERING IS NOT A UNION MONOPOLY 


We assume Congress is interested in ex- 
posing and eliminating all types of 
rackets * * * management and labor alike, 
so that stockholders can deal with certain 
managements in the same forthright man- 
ner that the unions dealt with Mr. Beck. 

None of the members of our committee 
have made any charges for their services. 
We are willing to continue to give freely of 
our time and efforts. Yet, we are unable to 
compel those entrusted with our funds and 
property to at least comply with SEC 
regulations, aside from accounting for their 
other fiduciary obligations. 


WHAT CAN STOCKHOLDERS GAIN IF CURTISS- 
WRIGHT DEAL IS SET ASIDE? 


The stockholders are not vengeful and do 
not seek to judge or punish. The question 
of damages is not involved before SEC or 
Congress in determining SEC violations. 
If it were, the liability of Curtiss-Wright, 
and any director guilty of misconduct, to re- 
spond in damages is set forth in 13 Ameri- 
can Jurisprudence (see pp. 942, 945, 948, 949, 
and 972). 

If the Curtiss-Wright arrangements have 
gone beyond the point of unscrambling the 
eggs then why are stockholders not entitled 
to damages in lieu thereof, comparable to a 
person injured in.an automobile accident 
who cannot be made whole except thereby? 


RELIEF REQUESTED FROM CONGRESS 


In behalf of 120,000 stockholders who are 
citizens of practically every district of the 
United States, and over 30,000 employees 
(many with upwards of 30 years seniority), 
we request you to: 

1. Investigate the SEC and why they 
emphasized the pending litigation, and 
other matters in their memo, which had a 
tendency to confuse the issue for those seek- 
ing information in reference to the above 
matter; . 

2. Investigate the records of SEC and 
determine the manner in which S-P and 
C-W were able to accomplish their viola- 
tions; 

3. Determine from such investigation 
whether SEC could have but failed to 
prevent said violations under existing iaw; 

4. Determine to what extent legislation is 
necessary, if lacking, to prevent similar 
abuses in the future; 

5. Determine why SEC refused to either 
intervene in the pending case or why they 
have failed to institute independent litiga- 
tion in lieu thereof, in order to protect the 
interest of the public; 

6. Determine why SEC should permit 
any corporatiton to improperly solicit prox- 
ies or use misleading statements in proxy 
material (especially C-W who took over a 
financially embarrassed corporations); 

7. Determine why SEC has not. ar- 
ranged to inspect and recount the proxies 
(at our expense if necessary) of both the 
1956 and 1958 meetings. 

Our petition could read like the Declara- 
tion of Independence for we, too, “in every 
stage of these oppressions we have peti- 
tioned for redress in the most humble terms. 
Our repeated petitions have been answered 
only by repeated injury. A prince whose 
character is thus marked by every act which 
may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler 
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of a free people * * * we have appealed tg 


(SEC) their native justice and magna. 
nimity * * * they, too, have been deaf to 
the voice of justice * * *.” 

As an organ of free speech for the pub. 
lic benefit of corporations and stockholders, 
we trust you will take the appropriate meas. 
ures to lift the iron curtain that enshrouds 
the Curtiss- t deal in order that the 
stockholders may be enabled to protect what 
remains of their investments, in a demo. 
cratic way. 

Respectfully submitted. 

STUDEBAKER-PACKARD StTock- 
HOLDERS PROTECTIVE Com- 


MITTEE, 
By Sot A. Dann. 
Sot DramMonp. 
JOHN H. NEVILLE. 
P. S—Much more could be said. 


ExHIsBiIT A 


Misrepresentations in proxy material that 
deceived stockholders concern the following: 

1. Misrepresented that arrangements in- 
volved a merger between the vast resources 
of C-W and 8-P. 

2. That S-P would obtain over $500 million 
in Government contracts. 

3. That only $35 million in Government 
contracts were transferred by S-P to C-w. 

4. That although S-P admitted this 


amount was $71 million (changed a few days — 


before meeting), S-P said they were not 
profitable. 

5. Failed to “make clear” that many of the 
Government contracts transferred to C-W 
were on a cost-plus basis. 

Failed to make clear that S-P’s investment 
of $15 million in tooling for these contracts 
was transferred to C-W without any consid- 
eration to S-P. 

6. Misrepresented that the arrangements 
resulted in immediate forfeiture by James 
Nance of a $286,000 settlement and further 
salary immediately after taking competitive 
employment in October 1956. 

7. That S-P would be enabled to manufae- 
ture Packard automobiles in the luxury 
class; and that S-P would be enabled to 


manufacture Studebakers in competition - 


with the Big Three. 

8. Failed to disclose that the arrange- 
ments divested S-P of all of their one-story 
plants necessary to manufacture and assem- 
ble automobiles. 

9. Failed to disclose that the arrangements 
prevented S-P from manufacturing automo- 
biles for civilian use, in competition with 
other automobile manufacturers. 

10. Failed to disclose that S-P was pre- 
vented from keeping its Government con- 
tracts or engaging in defense work, especially 
the manufacture of guided missiles. 


11. Failed to make clear that all of the 


assets and Government contracts of Aero- 
physics Development Corp., for the manufac- 
ture of guided missiles, were transferred to 
C-W without proper consideration. 

12. Failure to make clear that C-W had 
right to purchase valuable properties at 
private arrangements. 

13. In failing to clearly submit proposals 
in a form to enable the stockholders to yote 
for or against the entire Curtiss-Wright ar- 
rangements. (Management’s proposal A 
only reduced the par value of the stock, its 
proposal B only gave Curtiss-Wright the op- 
tion to purchase stock; proposal. C was only 
an incentive compensation plan for ¢m- 
ployees). 

The 1956 ballot did not contain any reso. 
lution to approve entire Curtiss-Wright deal. 

The 1956 ballot contained three of mal 
agement’s proposals, none of which enabled 
the stockholders to vote on a resolution # 
approve the entire Curtiss-Wright deal. 


The only resolution in that percent = : 
B that merely provided for Bot 
to Curtiss-Wright 


thorization of option } 
Corp. to purchase 5 million shares of com 
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mon stock at $5 pe» share.” (Quotation 
taken word for word from ballot.) 

The other two proposals were proposal A 
reducing the par value of the stock and pro- 

1 C which was a pension plan. 
How could a vote on any one of these pro- 
Is be legally construed to be comparable 
to stockholder’s signature on a blank check 
approving all the Curtiss-Wright arrange- 
ments; leasing of properties, transfer of over 
71 million dollars in Government contracts, 
management contracts, transfer of Aero- 
physics Corp., etc.? 

(The comparatively slim margin on the 
“option to purchase stock” proposal may 
account for the use of the word “approxi- 
mately” by the corporation in giving some 
of the results to stockholders on page 7 of 
the proxy statement for the May 13, 1957 
meeting and again on page 7 of 1958 proxy.) 


SEC REQUIRES ACCURATE COUNT FOR 8-K REPORT 


According to our calculatjons, they did 
not receive the approval of 4,361,458 shares 
the required two-thirds of 6,542,187 shares 
of the outstanding stock to approve the 
entire C-W deal. 

14. Thousands of votes not properly 
counted at 1956 meeting: The inspectors 
failed to personally count the votes; over 
20,000 stockholders (representing hundreds 
of thousands of shares) voted two and three 
times; thousands of proxies (hundreds of 
thousands of shares) were not counted be- 
cause they claimed the stockholders’ names 
were illegible; over 500,000 votes were 
counted in favor of management, although 
the same stockholders voted for dissolution 
against the management, which was a clear 
instruction against any C-W “arrange- 
ment” and how the stockholder wished his 
stock to be voted. This direction was dis- 
regarded merely because the stockohlder 
failed to mutilate the proxy by striking out 
A, B, and C on the same proxy form. 

15, Proxies of 1958 meeting to recount 
proxies of 1956 meeting were again improperly 
counted. 

We refer to the “short count” of the pur- 
ported vote at the stockholders’ meeting on 
April 24, 1958, which may have misled news- 
papers to publish that the management re- 
ceived “an overwhelming vote of confidence.” 

The S-P management voted all proxies 
“against” proposal F to recount the ballots 
of the 1956 meeting unless they were spe- 
cifically marked “for.” 

Were there over a million uncounted 
proxies improperly marked “for,” but still 
good enough to be included in the manage- 
ment’s 4,800,000 vote for their directors? 

What color did the mark “for” have to be 
before it could be accounted for? 

How many “for” did they include in their 
3,280,291 “against’’? 

S-P needed 4,297,636 votes: (two-thirds of 
6,440,455 shares) at thé 1956 meeting in order 
to approve the entire Curtiss-Wright “deal.” 
A proper count or recount will show they 
failed to obtain approval of even part of 
the deal. 

By way of fllustration, the management 
counted 3,280,291 “against” and 469,139 “for” 
Proposal F, which provided for a recount of 
the 1956 ballots. 

But the same management counted 4,800,- 
000 for each of their directors. 

What happened to over.1 million votes? 
What amount will SEC permit them to report 
to them? : 

The “short count” may be an attempt to 
belittle the large number of stockholders in 
favor of a recount by the court as specifically 
Provided in said proposal that “the presid- 
ing judge - the Federal court for the eastern 

0 Cc igan se # in os 
mittee to * * * recount all of ‘meee 
Votes * » en 
(It is not unreasonable to assume that the 
humber of shares owned, controlled, or 
meee by the Curtiss-Wright interests from 
hot es with over 2% million votes were 
Voted for proposal F.) . 
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The “belittling process’ may have been 
used to misinform the press into saying the 
vote gave management an “overwhelming 
vete of confidence,” Was the same process 
used at the 1957 meeting as part of the proxy 
material use@ for the 1958 meeting to also 
mislead Congress? 


ExHisiT B 
MISLEADING PRESS RELEASES 


Press releases during arrangements are 
part of proxy materiai that must clear 
8S. E. C. : 

Space does not permit referring to the 
hundreds of undenied false press reports 
that deceived the stockholders. 

A few illustrations are as follows: A state- 
ment in Business Week, May 5, 1956, referred 
to defense contracts for about $100 million 
for the Dart guided missile; New York 
Times of May 11, 1956, referred to $400 mil- 
lion of defense contracts; the Chicago 
Daily News of August 1 said: “Under plans 
for an affiliation of the 2 companies they 
are expected to obtain defense -contracis 
totaling about $500 million.” 

During the negotiations many newspapers 
published that: : 

“Negotiations for award of a multimillion 
dollar guided missile contract to Studebaker- 
Packard Corp. will be completed within a 
month, company officials disclosed Satur- 
day.” 

“Rumors put the reported guided missile 
contract at several hundred million dollars.” 
(Detroit News.) ; 

“It was made perfectly clear that there 
would be absolutely no objection under 
antitrust laws to a merger including Pack- 
ard.” (Detroit Times, May 10, 1956.) 

“Under plans for an affiliation of the 2 
companies they are expected to obtain de- 
fense contracts totaling about $500 million.” 
(Chicago Daily News of August 1, 1956.) 

Business Week for May 5, 1956, page 28, 
said that Studebaker-Packard was expecting 
a $100 million contract for production of the 
Dart. Business Week said that the program 
included a defense tooling contract for $20 
million and a later defense production con- 
tract for about $100 million for the Dart- 
guided missile. The magazine states: 

“The defense tooling work on a cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contract, should yield a profit. 
With the long-term defense work running at 
2 years, S-P’s credit might be restored and 
new loans obtained.” 

On August 11, Business Week said, on page 
27, in referring to a $16 million contract to 
Aerophysics: 

“This is a small contract now, but it holds 
promise Of at least $100 million in production 
orders.” 

Aerophysic Corp. was transferred to C-W 
for practically no consideration. 

When Studebaker-Packard first acquired 
Aerophysics, the New York Times for Janu- 
ary 29, 1955, reported: 

“James J. Nance, president of Studebaker- 
Packard, said the purchase was the first move 
toward his company’s goal of getting a larger 
share of defense business.” 

The same thought was repeated in the 
corporation’s report to stockholders for the 
year 1954, issued about a month later. And, 
as late as January 30, 1956, the corpora- 
tion was still pinning a large part of its 
hopes on this subsidiary. On that date, 
Nance wrote Studebaker-Packard stockhold- 
ers, saying: 

“We have every hope and purpose of re- 
maining as a major supplier of defense ma- 
terial. In this connection it should be noted 
that the corporation has acquired as a sub- 
sidiary Aefophysics Development Corp. This 
is a west coast concern engaged primarily in 
research and development in the field of 
guided missiles and like products. It oper- 
ates solely under Government contracts in its 
specialized area, and its acquisition by Stude- 
baker-Packard furnishes in one corporate 
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family an outstanding combination of re- 
search and production talents and facili- 
ties.”’ 

Aerophysics may well live up to all the ex- 
pectations that Studebaker-Packard had for 
it; but, if it does, will the fruits of its achieve- 
ments be enjoyed by Curtiss-Wright or by 
Studebaker-Packard stockholders? 

According to the August 13, 1956, issue of 
Aviation Week (p. 27): 

“Curtiss-Wright, Hurley added, has no in- 
tention of simply liquidating Studebaker- 
Packard, or of milking the corporation for 
what defense contracts are available. The ob- 
jective is to build up Studebaker-Packard.” 

(There is no claim that it was done 
“simply”’.) “ 

“More jobs here in Packard deal (?)” 

“A new agreement between Studebaker- 
Packard Corp. and Curtiss-Wright Corp. will 
keep the leased auto plants busy on $100 mil- 
lion defense orders annually with increased 
employment in the Detroit area, it was an- 
nounced Saturday.” ‘(Detroit Times, Aug. 5, 
1956.) 

“Curtiss-Wright Corp. plans to pour addi- 
tional millions into Studebaker-Packard and 
to move swiftly to exercise its option to ac- 
quire complete control of the automobile 
firm.” (Detroit News, Aug. 8, 1956.) 





Exureir C 
SEC Laws 


The SEC violations consist of a false 
8K report of the vote purportedly approving 
the entire C-W deal, and misrepresenta- 
tions in both the formal and informal proxy 
material, which includes false and mislead~ 
ing press releases. 

SEC regulations, section 240. 14-a-9 
refers to false and misleading statements: 

“No solicitation subject to this regulation 
shall be made by means of any proxy state- 
ment, form of proxy, notice of meeting, or 
other communication, written, or oral, con- 
taining any statement which, at the time 
and in the light of the circumstances under 
which it is made, is false or misleading with 
respect to any material fact, or which omits 
to state any material fact necessary in order 
to make the statements therein not false or 
misleading or necessary to correct any state- 
ment in any earlier communication with 
respect to the solicitation of a proxy for the 
same meeting or subject matter which has 
become false or misleading.” 

Section 240. 14 a-6, sub. “g” refers to 
informal proxy material and applies to 
“copies of soliciting material in the form 
of speeches, press releases and radio or tele- 
vision scripts * * * shallbe filed with * * * 
the Commission.” 

Section 240. 10 b-5 prevents use of the 
mails to defraud by corporations using proxy 
material or filing financial reports or 
arrangements, such as involved between 
S-P and C-W which must be filed with SEC. 


Séction 240. 13 a-11 requires corporations 
to file an 8K report concerning such 
arrangements and a true count of the votes 
cast “for” and “against” any resolution. 

But for. the SEC violations and their 
indifference, the Curtiss-Wright Corp. may 
not have taken control or possession of all 
of the properties of a corporation that just 
2 years ago reported to the SEC that it 
had assets of over 250 million dollars—for 
practically nothing—and without the nec- 
essary vote of two-thirds of the stockholders. 


VALUE OF TAX LOSS NOT CLEARLY REPRESENTED 
IN PROXY 


SEC requires explanations in the proxy 
material to make them clear and not false. 
Such as the fine print that refers to con- 
tracts that permit C-W to purchase many 
of the remaining assets of S-P at private 
sale. 

The proxy material also failed to reveal 
that C-W or any of its subsidiaries are 
enabled to take the benefit of a tax loss of 
approximately $250 million suffered by the 
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S-P stockholders. That has a value of about 
150 million. 





Exuisit I 
DrrecTors LIABILITY 


Curtiss-Wright, Utica Bend, and many of 
their directors could be personally liable to 
the stockholders of Studebaker-Packard for 
any damages suffered by them since Curtiss- 
Wright took control of approximately $200 
million in assets of Studebaker-Packard Corp. 

“The directors of a corporation are bound 
to use due care and to be diligent in respect 
of the management and administration of 
the affairs of the corporation and in the use 
and preservation of its property and assets; 
for a breach or neglect of duty in such re- 
gard, they are liable for losses or injuries 
approximately resulting (13 Am. Jur., sec. 
989, p. 942). * * * 

“By accepting the office, directors of a cor- 
poration impliedly undertake to give their 
best judgment to the enterprise. The ac- 
ceptance of the office of a director of a cor- 
poration also implies a competent knowledge 
of the duties assumed. Directors cannot be 
excused for imprudence on the ground of 
their ignorance or inexperience; and if they 
commit an error of judgment through mere 
recklessness or want of ordinary prudence or 
skill, they may be held liable for the conse- 


quences. Where the duty of knowing facts 
exists, ignorance due to negligence of duty 
on the part of a director creates the sanie 
liability of actual knowledge and a failure 
to act thereon (sec. 992, 13 Am. Jur., p. 945). 
» > = 

“The members of the board cannot, when 
disaster to the stockholders and creditors 
ensues through carelessness and mismanage- 
ment, avoid personal liability on the ground 
that they did not know of the unfortunate 
transactions and were ignorant of the busi- 


ness (sec. 995, 13 Am. Jur., p. 948). * * * 
It is well established that they occupy a 


fiduciary or more exactly a quasi-fiduciary, 
relation to the corporation and its stockhold- 
ers. The entire management of corporate af- 


fairs is committed to their charge upon the 
trust and confidence that they will be cared 
for and managed within the limits of the 
powers conferred by law upon the corpora- 
tion and for the common benefit of the stock- 
holders. They are required to act in the 
utmost good faith, and in accepting the office 
they impliedly undertake to give to the enter- 
prise the benefit of their care and best judg- 
ment and to exercise the powers conferred 
solely in the interest of the corporation or 
the stockholders as a body or corporate entity, 
and not for their own personal interest (sec. 
997, 13 Am. Jur., p. 948 and 949), * * * 

“The defense of laches, as a general rule 
is not available to a director who has, by 
some affirmative act, attempted to conceal 
his violation of trust from the complaining 
stockholders, provided relief is sought within 
a proper time after discovery of the derelic- 
tion (sec. 1022, 13 Am. Jur., p. 972). 

In other words a director cannot take 
everything that isn’t nailed down, without 
taking proper leave from the stockholders. 


(The law applies with equal degree to en- 
gineering, doctors, lawyers, accountants, or 
directors who misrepresent, stockholders who 
paid them hundreds of thousands of dollars 
a year to represent the best interest of the 
stockholders.) 

Why shouldn't those with a yearly take of 
over $20,000, at least return to the stock- 
holders what they did not earn. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


City Council of Du Bois, Pa., Adopts 
Resolution Urging Immediate Action 


by Congress on Legislation Providing 
Needed Relief for the Nation’s Rail- 


roads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT | 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, with 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad shops 
closed down in Du Bois, Pa., and throw- 
ing nearly 1,000 employees out of work, 
the City Council of Du Bois joins with 
hundreds of other communities in add- 
ing its voice to the chorus of appeals for 
immediate relief for the ailing railroad 
industry. 

The resolution adopted by the City 
Council of Du Bois follows: 

Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Du Bois, That— 

Whereas the railroads of this country, in- 
cluding those directly serving the State of 
Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road serving Du Bois for many years have 
been subjected to rigid and restrictive regu- 
lations, while competing forms of transporta- 
tion have been left relatively free of such 
interference; and 

Whereas the Government provides and 
maintains tax-free facilities for air, high- 
way, and water carriers to compete against 
the privately owned and heavily taxed rail- 
roads, which provides the most economic 
form of transportation for the American 
public, all costs considered; and 

Whereas such Government policies have 
seriously weakened the railroads and thereby 
our national defense for which they pro- 
vided more than 90 percent of transportation 
service in World War II and is causing them 
to shrink their plant and equipment while 
the Communist enemy is steadily building a 
larger railroad system; and 

Whereas this condition has caused the un- 
employment of thousands of railroaders and 
other thousands of persons in industries 
which supply the railroads, such as the steel 
industry which normally sells about 7 per- 
cent of its product directly or indirectly to 
the railroads; and 

Whereas fair and open competition has 
been and is the key to prosperity and the 
American system of free enterprise; and 

Whereas Senator SmaTHERS, chairman of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Surface Trans- 
portation, after full consideration by the 
subcommittee, has introduced a bill known 
as S. 3778, to carry out the subcommittee’s 
recommendation with respect to strengthen- 
ing and improving the railroads and the 
Nation’s transportation system; and 

Whereas Representative Byrne has intro- 
duced to the House of Representatives a bill 
known as H. R. 12488, which is identical to 
S. 3778: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Du Bois, as follows: 

1. That the City Council of the City of 
Du Bois hereby ‘requests that the Pennsyl- 
vania Representatives in both Houses of the 
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Congress of the United States give their tuy 
support to S. 83778 and to H. R. 12488. 

2. That the Council of the City of Du Bois 
by its clerk, E, V. Johnson, be, and is he 
authorized and directed to forward a certifieq 
copy of this resolution to the following: 
Senator Epwarp Martin; Senator Josepx §, 
CuiaRK, JR.; Representative JAMES E. Vay 
ZanvT; Senator G. A. SMATHERS, chairman of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Surface Trans. 
portation; Senator W. G. MAGNUSON, chair. 
man of the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee; Representative E. F, 
BYRNE. 

3. That this resolution shall take effect 
immediately upon its passage and approval, 

E. V. JOHNSON, 
City Clerk. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa. 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discqunt of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). nf 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConcressionaL Recor» is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dul- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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High Level of Road Construction As- 
sured in Texas by Highway Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of this session of the Congress 
was the passage, earlier this year, of the 
Federal Highway Act of 1958. The ef- 
fect of this legislation on my State of 
Texas is explained in an. article pub- 
lished in the May issue of Texas 
Parade magazine. 

This article, written by Callan Gra- 
ham, executive vice president of the 
Texas Good Roads Association, a strong 
organization devoted to the cause of 
highway improvement, tells how quickly 
the Texas Highway Commission moved 
to take advantage of the terms of the 
Federal Highway Act, J 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Graham’s article and the accompanying 
table be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and table were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

FeperaL Aip Highway Acr or 1958 
(By Callan Graham) 

A high level of road construction in Texas 
for the next 2 years at least was assured 
under the final terms of the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1958 as passed by the Na- 
tional Congress and signed by President 
Eisenhower during April. 

A conference committee made some 
changes from the Senate version of the act 
as reported in the April Texas Parade. The 
accompanying tables show the funds for 

_ Texas that will be involved. ‘ 

Of particular interest to Texans is the $36 
Million of Federal funds added to programs 
previously set up for the 1959 fiscal year 
which covers work now being done. Where 
the historic bill of 1956 set up a Federal and 

program of $252.2 million, the new act 


brings to $281.1 million total funds now 
available for the year. 

Tneluded in the increase were $24 million 
for the ABC (stepchild) routes with a 
matching ratio of two-thirds Federal and 
one-third State funds for a total of $36 
million. This was out of a $400 million 





nationwide special allocation which must be : 


under contract by next December. The pre- 
- Nlously authorized $2 billion of Federal 
funds for the Interstate System was in- 
creased by $200 million, of which Texas’ 
share will be $12 million. Allocations for 
both the 


-Sbout 5.75 percent of the national total. 
For the current year, then, Texas will have 
$493 million more of construction than was 
templated under the act of 1956, which, 


Appendix 


itself, gave the biggest construction pro- 
gram Texas has experienced in its history. 

For 1960, however, there’ll be a $234.3 mil- 
lion program, representing a drop of $46.8 
million under the $281.1 million combined 
Federal and State allocations for 1959. This 
is in the face of the fact that Federal inter- 
state funds will be increased to a national 
total of $2.5 billion and regular ABC (step- 
child) funds to $925 million. This is be- 
cause the controversial needs formula will 
be used in distributing interstate funds 
among the various States. Texas comes in 
for about 4.5 percent of the national. total 
when this formula is used, instead of the 5.75 
percent for the area-population-mileage 
formula which applies to the distributions 
for the other highway systems. 

The new 1958 act sets up $2.5 billion for in- 
terstate and $925 million for ABC highways 
for 1961. But it postpones until later the 
decision as to what formula will be used for 
distributing the interstate funds among the 
States. This is an important point for 
Texas and several other States on which the 
controversial needs formula as applied now 
works a hardship and perpetuates an injus- 
tice. Congress delayed the further projec- 
tion of the needs formula pending further 
study of the estimates on which it is based. 
This will give Texas more time to seek means 
of overcoming at least some of the objections 
which were reported in detail in the Febru- 
rary Texas Parade, reprints of which are still 
available to interested parties. 

The bill has two provisions which brought 
criticism from President Eisenhower who, it 
was feared for a time, would veto the entire 
measure because of them. One of his objec- 
tions applied to matching requirements for 
the $400 million of emergency ABC funds for 
the current year. Traditionally regular Fed- 
eral aid funds are matched dollar for dollar 
by the States, whereas two-thirds Federal 
and one-third State funds were specified in 
this part of the bill. The president objected 
to setting a precedent which departed from 
the long established relations between na- 
tional and State governments in their road 
building partnerships. 

The other provision to which the President 
took exception empowers the Federal Gov- 
ernment to lend money to the States to meet 
their matching shares. According to Texas 
Highway Commission Chairman Marshall 
Formby this provision offers no advantage to 
Texas and this State will not borrow any of 
the money offered. 

The one feature of the entire 1958 act which 
saved the day for Texas and other States 
as well was the 2-year suspension of the 
so-called Byrd amendment. This set up a 
trust fund into which was paid revenues 
from certain of the special road-use taxes 
levied or increased by the 1956 act to pay 
for the increased road-building program. Al- 
locations to the States could not exceed bal- 
ances in this trust fund at any given time. 
It turned out that actual income to the fund 
proved less than earlier estimates had pre- 
dicted. And had trust-fund restrictions not 
been lifted, there would have been a sharp 
curtailment of the constriction programs in 
every State. 

Within a week after the President signed 
the bill, the Texas Highway Commission had 
designated projects to take up the additional 
$36 million Federal and State moneys au- 
thorized for primary, urban, and secondary 
highways for the current year. These were 


selected not only to assure fair geographic 
distribution, but also to keep the funds 
within the prescribed ratios among the three 
types of highways making up the ABC sys- 
tem. It can be presumed that all these proj- 
ects will be well along in construction before 
the December deadline, assuring their maxi- 
mum benefit for the asserted purpose of 
stimulating the economy to halt recession 
trends. 

The bill as finally passed made no changes 
in earlier patterns of State matching, except 
for the special onetime $400 million allo- 
cation for this year. This exception calls 
for two-thirds Federal and one-third State 
matching of the fund for which Texas’ share 
is $24-million. As in the past, regular Fed- 
eral-aid funds for primary, secondary, and 
urban systems are matched dollar for dollar, 
while interstate funds will be 90 percent 
Federal and 10 percent State. 

Implications for Texas are not clear as yet 
on the provisions relative to regulation of 
billboards. Under certain conditions the 
Federal share of interstate funds would be 
inereased by one-half of 1 percent for sec- 
tions of interstate routes where a State elects 
to acquire rights to control advertising on 
adjacent lands. 

It seems clear that nothing can be done in 
Texas on this score unless the legislature 
authorizes the regulation of billboards. It 
may even be necessary to amend the State 
constitution before such legislation would 
be effective, since expenditures of gasoline 
tax funds for acquiring the right to control 
advertising on adjacent lands may constitute 
a diversion of such funds. Certainly, the ex- 
penditure of highway funds for such pur- 
poses would not contribute to highway devel- 
opment in the accepted meaning of the term. 

Federal aid has exerted a controlling influ- 
ence on highway building in this and all 
other States since it was initiated by the 
historic Bankhead Act back in 1916. After 
more than 40 years it assumes greater impor- 
tance for Texas. This is not alone because of 
the funds it pours into highway construction 
in this State. Federal aid also calls for tax 
levies which Texans pay—invariably in great- 
er sums than are returned to Texas for high- 
ways. As payers of these taxes and recipients 
of Federal grants, Texans have a high stake 
in the form and substance of the periodically 
reinacted Federal Highway Acts. For public 
interest to waver in these programs invites 
more and more taxation with less and less 
representation. 

According to recent estimates, Texas pays 
about 8 percent of the total road-use taxes 
collected throughout the Nation. For dec- 
ades total Federal-aid grants were less than 
total road-use tax collections, and they still 
are. But the high level of public interest in 
adequate highways for America has brought, 
since 1956, an infinitely better ratio between 
highway grants and road-use tax collections. 
The price of holding this favorable ratio, in 
the face of unending demands for every 
other sort of Federal spending, is continual 
public interest in the completion of an ade- 
quate highway system. 

It is recalled that the celebrated Clay plan, 
suggested in 1955, called for completing what 
is now known as the Interstate System in 10 
years. The Highway Act of 1956 set a 13-year 
timetable for this great undertaking. Subse- 
quent events indicated the measures taken 
in 1956 were not adequate to maintain this 
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schedule. The 1958 act infused some more 
funds to keep the schedule from falling still 
further behind. But proponents of ulti- 
mately completing even the Interstate High- 
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way System can never relax their vigilance 
with any assurance that this great undertak- 
ing will proceed even at the rate it is now 
projected. 


Summary of funds for Federal aid highway programs in Texas under Federal Aid Highway 
Act of 1958 


{Figures in millions of dollars] 






1959 funds under act of 
1956 


i ere 
Primary, urban, secondary ----| 52. 
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Wisconsin Tornado Took 30 Lives, but 
Auto Slaughter on the Highways Takes 
40,000 Lives a Year 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on the, 


always stimulating editorial page of the 
Milwaukee Journal, there appeared last 
Sunday a brief, but very constructive, 
piece which brought attention to this 
fact: 

This year, we Americans will prob- 
ably slaughter 38,000 to 40,000 or so of 
our citizens on the Nation’s highways. 

In Wisconsin, every 10 days, we kill 
30 or more people in highway accidents. 

Last week, tornadoes struck through 
a 90-mile area in 4 northwestern coun- 
ties of my State. The tornadoes took 
30 lives. They injured hundreds; they 
destroyed many homes and farm build- 
ings. 

The tornadoes were a terrible dis- 
aster. 

But as bad as. the tornadoes were, the 
fact is, as the Journal editorial pointed 
out, that they cannot be compared in 
overall cost to the massacre which goes 
on, not 1 day, but 365 days a year on 
the highways of our Nation. 

WISCONSIN HAS FINE ROAD SYSTEM 


Now I should like to point out, Mr. 
President, that Wisconsin has one of the 
best road systems in the Nation. It has 
a fine tradition of highway engineering 
and safety. It has good police forces. 

Yet, we lose day after day, year after 
year, precious human lives which make 
even the disaster of the recent torna- 
does look modest, indeed. 

I urge, therefore, that the Senate and 
House Public Works Committees give 
further consideration to the problem of 
safety on the Nation’s highways, not 
only on the new 41,000-mile Federal sys- 
tem, but on the other roads‘as well. I 
urge that the White House think 
through, again, what can be done to re- 
duce highway slaughter. 

MORE EFFORTS NEEDED 


T am well aware of the White House 
Conferences on Safety. I am well aware 
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of the wonderful job which is done by 
the National Safety Council and by all 
the many groups in our country which 
continue to try to cut down on accidents 
through better education, stricter en- 
forcement, and other means. 


I can only point out that, despite ev- 
erything that has been done, despite the 
efforts and research for safety by auto- 
mobile manufacturers and by splendid 
groups like the American Automobile 
Association and others, the terrible kill- 
ing continues on the highways. 

So, I say that moré must definitely be 
done. We must not resign ourselves to 
the so-called fate of 38,000 to 40,000 
deaths annually, and far in excess of a 
million injuries, on the highways every 
year. 

This Nation cannot afford this toll in 
human life and suffering; and, less im- 
portant, but significant, it cannot af- 
ford the awful economic loss. 

Unsafe cars and trucks must be taken 
off the road. Unfit drivers must be de- 
prived of their licenses. The States, 
counties, and cities must crack down on 
alcoholic drivers and speedsters. This 
is basically a State and local job, and 
the buck cannot be passed to Uncle Sam. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Journal editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, followed 
by a welcome article on improved high- 
way safety, as published in the May 2, 
1958, issue of the newspaper, Wiscon- 
sin Teamster. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal of 
June 8, 1958] 
TORNADOS AND KILLER AUTOS 


When a tornado, over which there is no 
possible human control, takes just over 30 


_ lives in our State we are deeply shocked. 


We think of all the suffering and grief, and 
wish there were some possible way our people 
could be protected from it: 

The fact that as many people are killed 
in auto accidents in Wisconsin every 10 days 
or so, at this time of year, we shrug off as 
commonplace. Yet here is human tragedy 
that is preventable, that is under human 
control, and about which every one of us 
can do something. 

Does human suffering and grief have to 
come dramatically in 1 hour, at 1 place, as 
an act of God, in order to quicken our hearts 
and our minds? 
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[From the Wisconsin Teamster of 
May 2, 1958] 
WISCONSIN Hichways ARE Srressinc Savery 
PactTors 


During the next few years, Wisconsin mo. 
torists will see more safety built into its 
highways than ever before. When you drive 
on the new Interstate Highway, for example, 
your chances of being in an accident wi) 
drop by two-thirds. 

First, there’s the physical separation of 
the opposing lanes for traffic. A m 
strip at least 30 feet in width will separate 
each pair of lanes, thus reducing the possi. 
bility of the deadly head-on collision tg 
almost zero. The headlight glare, which 
causes so many accidents, will aslo be re. 
duced tremendously by the separation of the 
lanes. Then the 10-foot-wide shoulders wil 
provide a safe and convenient turn-off in 
emergencies which will reduce the number 
of dangerous (and sometimes fatal) rear-end 
collisions, $ 

PREVENT CRASHES 


The separation of all grades (and this 
means all grades) will definitely prevent the 
all too frequent fatal intersection crashes, 
The design of the new roads not only sep- 
arates the grades of all intersecting town, 
county, and main highways with the super- 
roads, but also will eliminate all railroad 
crossings at grade. 

Increase in the width of the right-of-way 
(Wisconsin aims at about 300 feet) will re- 
move the possibility of cars colliding with 
trees, buildings, and other objects which now 
are close to the edge of the old-style road- 
ways. 

DESIGNATED POINTS 

Harold L. Plummer, chairman of the State 
highway commission, said that planned or, 
controlled access will require that traffic can 
turn off and on the main road only at des- 
ignated points. The present helter-skelter 
entry and exit of vehicles to and from farms 
and small roadside establishments is a di- 
rect cause of many traffic accidents. 

Fence to be constructed along the right-° 
of-way along the new roads will prevent 
children and livestock from wandering onto 
the road, thus eliminating this dangerous 
accident cause. 

Add to these safety features the marked in- 
crease in the size of directional and warning 
signs, the straightening of curves, the by- 
passing of the congested city streets, the safe 
exchange of traffic via interchanges, and the 
removal of vision-obstructing buildings and 
vegetation and the motorist driving on Wis- 
consin’s future highways will find that safety 
is actually built in. 





The Defense Reorganization Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had undet 
consideration the bill (H. R. 12541) to pie 
mote the national defense by providing for 
reorganization of. the Department of De 
fense, and for other purposes. 


Mr: BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, § 
family emergency requires that I take 


airplane at the Washington National — 


Airport at 3:50 p. m. today. I have sup — 
ported the President’s position by SU 
porting the first amendment in 
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teller votes and the second and third 
amendments by division. Were I able 
to remain here on the floor I would sup- 
port the motion to recommit with in- 
structions, then vote for final passage. 





Congress Lags on Schools 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, consid- 
erable concern is already growing 
throughout my section of Indiana re- 
garding the neglect of Congress to pass 
legislation which will relieve the pend-~ 
ing laxity of educational expansion 
throughout our Nation. Legislation is 
needed not only for advancement in 
scientific education but school construc- 
tion and increased teachers’ salaries in 
all areas which have had a large in- 
erease in population during and after 
World War II. 

The following editorial by H. B. Sny- 
der, editor-publisher of the Gary Post- 
Tribune, elaborates on one phase of this 
problem : 

[From the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune of 

June 10, 1958] 


ConcrRESS LaGs ON SCHOOLS 


Eight months have passed since Sputnik I 
flashed through the sky and caused America 
to do some stocktaking, in the field of 
science and in the area of education. 

But after 8 months, little has been done by 
the Nation to repair the weaknesses in edu- 
cation which we discovered. Action has 
been taken in some ‘instances on the local 
level; moves have been made here in Gary, 
for example, to strengthen the high school 
curriculum. At the State and National level, 
however, few positive steps have been taken. 

“So far it has been just talk, talk, talk,” 
says William G. Karr of the National Edu- 
cation Association. “The sputnik was 
launched last fall. Winter, spring, and now 
summer—and I have yet to hear of a State 
legislature or the Congress of the United 
States doing anything more than talk. Con- 
gress is proceeding as though the space age 
Were a thousand light-years in the future.” 

In the Senate, Lister Hux, Democrat of 
Alabama, has promised that he will seek 
consideration soon for the science-aid school 
bill. But it is June now, and the bill has 
been before Congress since early in the ses- 
sion. And in the House, the same measure 
is not expected to reach the floor before the 
middie of July. It will be surprising if it 
is not thrust aside in the rush to adjourn 
80 the legislators can get at their cam- 
paigning. 7 

But even if the bill does get through Con- 
gress this summer in something approaching 
its original form, it probably will be too late 
to have much effect in the next school year. 
The President's plan for 10,000 scholarships 
at $750 a year undoubtedly will have to be 
delayed for a year; it will hardly be possible 
to set it up in time for students in the fall 


Members of Congress oughit to refresh their 
damories on what they sald in the early 
ys yond session when Democrats on 
were voicing even more urgency 

sore ween nee and were ready to go 
e suggested spending in 

Federal funds to improve science education. 
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And the President himself might speak up 
in an endeavor to revive the national con- 
cern we expressed when the sputniks first 
went into orbit. 





Tribute to the Lithuanians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr.SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, the plight 
of the people of Lithuania and her Baltic 
neighbors, Estonia and Latvia, under So- 
viet occupation, is of deep and abiding 
concern to all Americans. 

During World War II Lithuania like 
other eastern European nations, led a 
precarious political life between the two 
powerful political nations, the U. S. S. R. 
and Nazi Germany. The infamous Hit- 
ler-Stalin pact of August 1939 led to her 
conquest. In 1940 Russia moved in, and 
in 1941 and 1942 the Nazis took over the 
country. ‘Terror was practiced by both 
states. Toward the close of the war, 
Russia again occupied Lithuania. 
Throughout the war Lithuania had 
suffered from Nazi and Communist des- 
potism, but their suffering did not end 
with the so-called liberation by the Red 
army. Instead, their liberators made 
them prisoners in their homeland. 

The Soviet Union once again initiated 
a reign of terror. Thousands of Lith- 
uanians have been executed and hun- 
dreds of thousands deported to Siberia. 
All the terrible methods of modern police 
states are still being practiced on their 
soil by the Russians. ‘The long and dis- 
mal record of the mass liquidations, im- 
prisonments, and tortures brutally in- 
flicted by the Soviets upon the brave and 
freedom-loving people of Lithuania is a 
black page of world history. It vividly 
reveals the barbaric tyranny that Com- 
munist dictatorship imposes. 

Yet under such severe repressions as 
the Communists inflict and the unbear- 
able conditions they create, the indomi- 
table and undaunted Lithuanian spirit 
of freedom and independence has sur- 
vived and someday will win against the 
oppressors. 

This year marks the 18th anniversary 
of the Soviet occupation of Lithuania. 
We in the free world have not forgotten 
the tragedy which has befallen the Lith- 
uanian people. In these days when our 
hearts and minds are attuned to the un- 
ceasing appeal for help and understand- 
ing for the oppressed, no plea to our con- 
science and sympathy is more appealing 
than that of the Lithuanian people. We 
applaud with humility and compassion 
the courageous nation for its fervent at- 
= to free itself from Soviet oppres- 

on. 

Lithuania’s enemy is the enemy of 
both the free and captive world. The 
very existence of Soviet totalitarianism 
is a threat to all democratic people. So- 
viet Russia seeks the systematic destruc- 
tion of liberty and independence of all 
nations. It is essential that we seek. the 
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liberation of captive nations in the re- 
moval of the causes of international ten- 
sions. We all desire a truly democratic 
world order based on the respect of free- 
dom and independence of all peoples. 

It is my privilege to join with the mil- 
lions of Americans in paying tribute to 
the valiant Lithuanians. It is our hope 
to see the eventual dissolution of Soviet 
dictatorship and the return to the Lith- 
uanians of the most cherished gift of 
all—genuine freedom. 





Effect of Government Policies on Cost of 
Living 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently I submitted a resolution calling 
for a study to develop a far better under- 
standing than we now have of the effect 
of all Federal governmental policies on 
the cost of living. 

Many thoughtful Americans are 
puzzled and disturbed by the paradox 
of rising prices during a period of idle 
labor and factories. Evidence is now 
developing that inflation is becoming a 
persistent and malignant growth on the 
American economie system. The nature 
of this economic cancer was startlingly 
revealed in Tuesday’s newspapers in an 
article carried on the United Press-In- 
ternational wires. This article reported 
a survey that appeared in the current 
issue of Purchasing Magazine. Accord- 
ing to this survey, industrial purchas- 
ing agents, who are the key figures in 
the inflationary economy we are develop- 
ing, are convinced that price reductions 
are of little or no value to the industrial 
concern cutting prices. 

Mr. President, this kind of attitude 
means that prices are unlikely ever to 
go down, It appears from this com- 
petent survey that this attitude is over- 
whelmingly held by purchasing agents. 
The. survey shows that more than 80 
percent of the industrial purchasing 
agents interviewed said they believe that 
price cuts by suppliers would have no 
effect whatever on their buying plans. 
In fact, the survey showed that the in- 
itial price cut by a supplier can have 
a negative effect on sales. Some 25 per- 
cent of the agents concerned said that 
they regarded first price reductions as a 
signal to cut back on purchases to await 
further cuts. Less than 3 percent re- 
garded price cuts as a signal to buy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this revealing and shocking 
article printed in *he Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Price Cuts Won’t HeLp Economy, SURVEY 

TOLD 

New Yorr.—Price cuts don’t pay off in a 

recession-hit economy, according to a survey 
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appearing in the current issue of Purchasing 
magazine. 

“Nor will they have much effect on pro- 
duction and employment * * *,” the pub- 
lication asserted. The study was made for 
the Joint Economic Committee of Congress. 

More than 80 percent of the industrial 
purchasing agents interviewed said they be- 
lieve that price cuts by suppliers would have 
no effect whatever on their buying plans. 

“This, of course,” the publication noted, 
“explodes the classical economic theory 
that price reductions can stimulate recovery 
in a declining economy.” 

Other sidelights of economic behavior dis- 
cussed in the survey revealed: 

That the ‘tnitial price cut by a supplier 
can have a negative effect on sales. Around 
25 percent of the agents questioned said 
they regarded first price reductions as a 
signal to cut back on purchases—to await 
further cuts, while less than 3 percent re- 
garded a price cut as a signal to buy. 

That suppliers can apparently retain 
business even though competitors offer 
lower prices if quality, delivery and service 
are good enough. Around 54 percent of the 
respondents reported price cutting had no 
effect on supplier relationships. 





Corn Belt Sentiment About Nixon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
June 1 there appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post a column by Rowland Evans, 
Jr., entitled “Corn Belt Sentiment About 
Nixon.” Mr. Evans has been in the 
Midwest talking to farmers and others 
concerning their views. Mr. Evans is an 
outstanding journalist. He is an experi- 
enced and brilliant reporter, commenta- 
tor, and columnist. His analysis of po- 
litical developments, trends, and forces 
merit careful attention and respect. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Evans’ article printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Corn BELT SENTIMENT ABOUT NIXON 
(By Rowland Evans, Jr.) 

NEWTON TOWNSHIP, Iowa.—One of several 
noteworthy discoveries in a recent political 
pulsetaking expedition was the surprisingly 
ugly reaction to Vice President Nixon’s 
goodwill tour to South America. 

No fewer than 7 among 30 serious-faced 
corn-and-hog farmers, who were asked in the 
course of several questions if they wished to 
express an opinion about Nixon, promptly 
attacked his visit to Latin America. As one 
put it: “He shouldn’t stick his nose into 
where he has no business being.” 

An even sharper critic was a prospering 
‘hog farmer who voted Democratic in 1952 
and 1956. Tapping the stump of his left 
forearm on his chair for emphasis, he said: 
“They shoulda got him down there in Ven- 
ezuela.” The opinion set off a noisy remon- 
strance from his wife and daughters, but 
the farmer refused to soften his words. 

Although the Democrats were distinctly 
more hostile, 3 of the 7 critics were 
Republicans. 

The surprising thing was that only 2 
others of the 30 farmers mentioned the 
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South American trip at all and even these 
2 were obviously unimpressed by it. One 
said sympathetically that the goodwill tour 
had been “pretty rough” on Nixon. The 
other simply said that “maybe*it would have 
been better if we hadn’t sent him down.” 

There was one other significant finding in 
the Newton Township poll. It disclosed 
that as of now the spectacular hog prices and 
the promise of a good corn crop for fatten- 
ing up the new spring pigs have not per- 
ceptibly halted the decline in popularity of 
the Eisenhower administration. 

In the 2 Eisenhower landslides of 1952 and 
1956, Newton _Township’s less than 800 votes 
split almost exactly even between Mr. Eisen- 
hower and Mr. Stevenson. The township 
is regarded by Lou Harris, the professional 
pollster, as a good barometer for registering 
changing political pressures. 

Of the 30 farmers who were studied in 
the random but representative poll conducted 
early last week, 16 voted for Mr. Stevenson, 
14 for Mr. Eisenhower in 1956. Two of the 
fourteen Eisenhower voters have now defi- 
nitely switched to the Democrats and plan to 
vote Democratic in 1960, regardless of who 
the candidates turn out to be. Another four 
say they are more or less unhappy about the 
Eisenhower administration but not to the 
point of firm decision. That leaves only 8 
of the original 14 Eisenhower voters who 
still feel that way without reservation. 

One must make allowance for the perfectly 
normal decline in popularity that almost 
always overtakes the administration party 
in mid-term. However, the 2 switches and 
the 4 gther 1956 voters for Mr. Eisenhower 
who are now undecided may be taken as bad 
news for the Republicans, news that flies 
in the face of the confident Republican mur- 
murs heard in Washington as a result of 
the rise in farm prices. 

The Democrats in this fat and verdant 
country with its bulging corn bins and high 
optimism are given a good chance of keeping 
Governor Lovelace in office and of sending a 
Democrat to the House to replace the retiring 
Republican, Representative Karn M. Le- 
CoMPTE. 

As for Vice President Nixon, 5 of the 30 
farmers had a generally favorable opinion of 
him; 16, including 5 Republicans, a generally 
unfavorable opinion, and 9 were on the fence. 

The question asked was: “Do you have any 
feeling at all about Vice President Nixon?” 
One of the 30 farmers said without qualifi- 
cation that Nrxon would make a good Presi- 
dent. The answers of some of the others 
were particularly intriguing for their failure 
to pinpoint specific grievances agairist the 
Vice President. 

Typical was this comment of a 1952 Eisen- 
hower voter who switched to Stevenson in 
1956: “I don’t like him but I don’t know why. 
He looks too much—I don’t know what. It’s 
kinda funny, but I just don’t like him.” 

How to come to grips with this sort of 
formless opinion is Nrxon’s chief challenge 
today as the emerging leader of his party. It 
should be said, however, that in the view 
of some on-the-scene political observers, the 
anti-Nrxon sentiment among these Midwest 
farmers is less than it was a few years ago. 





Judge-Made Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the Evening Star of June 4 has 


June 19 


just presented an editorial Judge- 
Law. I present this editorial for con. 
sideration. 

JuDGE-Mapve Law 

The security of the United States ts not 
‘going to stand or fall on the Supreme Court's 
ruling in the case of Frank Bonetti. The 
ruling does have a bearing, however, on the 
matter of judicial lawmaking. 

Bonetti ‘first came to the United States as 
an alien in 1923. He joined the Communist 
Party in 1932 and remained a member untij 
the end of 1936. In 1937 he left this coun. 
try, abandoning all rights of residence here, 
to fight with the Spanish Republican 
He returned in 1938. Subsequently, depor- 
tation proceedings were started on the ground 
that he had violated a 1950 statute by be. 
coming a Communist after entering the 
United States. 

The essential question as seen by the Court 
majority was which entry was controlling— 
the entry in 1923 or the entry in 1938, ¥ 
the former, he was deportable; if the latter, 
he was not. Six of the judges, interp 
what they called the “cloudy” provisions of 
the law, said that on the facts of this case 
the 1938 entry was controlling and that 
Bonetti could not be deported. 

We do not think it makes any difference, 
as far as the national security is concerned, 
whether Bonetti stays or goes. And it éer- 
tainly is more merciful to let him stay. But 
this does not dispose of the dissenting opin- 
ion, written by Justice Clark and concurred 
in by Justices Frankfurter and Harlan. 

They thought that the intent of Congress 
was quite clear and that Bonetti should have 
been deported. In effect, they said, the ma- 
jority opinion avoided this result by writing 
the word “last” (entry) into the statute 
And Justice Clark, speaking for himself and 
his fellow dissenters, added: “I would not 
‘so amend the statute ii disregard of the long 
and uniform judicial, legislative, and ad- 
ministrative history whereby ‘entry’ has ac- 
quired a definitive, technical gloss; to wit, 
its ordinary meaning and nothing more or 
less.” 

In short, the Court majority is accused 
of judicial lawmaking. And the accusation 
is put forward, not by some politicians try- 
ing to discredit the Court, but by one-third 
of the Court’s own membership. 


For some time I have complained bit- 
terly about the Supreme Court doing the 
work of a legislator and writing the laws © 
to suit the ideas of the judges of the 
Court. I am, however, surprised that 
at least three members of the Court now 
join in this criticism of the majority of 
the Court and themselves make the 
charge that the Court majority is in 
fact trying to do some of the legislative 
duties of Congress. Of course, such 
action is in violation of the Constitution 
of the United States, and, in my judg- 
ment, corrective action may soon be 
necessary to prevent the palpable viola- 
tion of the terms of our Constitution, 
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Give the Public What It Wants—The 
American Motors Success Story _ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF : 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY — 


OF WISCONSIN ; 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 hae 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this week, 
front-page attention in the newspapers 
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of my State was devoted to the hiring by 
the American Motors Co. of 1,200 more 
production workers in its plants in 
Milwaukee and Kenosha. 

When American Motors Co. announced 
job openings, the longest lineup of ap- 
plicants since the end of World War IT 
occurred at the downtown Milwaukee 

office of the Wisconsin State Employment 

Service. 

The Wisconsin State Employment 
Service office was screening applicants 
according to specifications set by the 
company. Many additional job appli- 
cants went directly to the company’s 
gates, itself, for hiring. 

The fact that American Motors Co. 
is prospering demonstrates another 
American success story. 

For here is a company coming up 
against heavy odds. It is a company 
which is prospering, because it is giving 
the public what the public wants and 
needs. 

Twelve thousand one hundred Wis- 
consinites work for American Motors Co. 

Naturally, we hope that the company 
will continue to prosper. We hope, as 
well, that there will be prosperity in 
the auto industry, generally. 

So far as we are concerned, we would 
like to see Ford, Chrysler, General 
Motors, Studebaker-Packard, and Amer- 
ican Motors Co. all thrive. 

We like to see healthy competition in 
a healthy auto industry. 

We do not want to see any more plants 
— and any more people left out of 
obs. 

We hope that those men who have 
been let out of other auto companies’ 
plants will be rehired. 

We hope that there will be peace in 
the auto industry; that there will not. be 
& major strike later on this year. . 

The auto industry is a pillar of the 
American free-enterprise economy. 

It is a rugged, competitive, industry. 
The stakes are high; the stakes for prof- 
its and the stakes for loss. 

Wisconsin has had its share of reces- 
sion. We are pulling out of it and part 
of the reason that we are pulling out is 
because, as in this instance, companies 
7" eying public needs. 

sen e desk ‘the front page story 

from Tuesday’s Milwaukee Journal, de- 
scribing the American Motors Co. story. 

It is indicative that there are consid- 
erable numbers of jobless in my State 
that are eager for employment. 

But it is also indicative that the an- 
Swer to the recession is American 
ingenuity, American resourcefulness, 
American salesmanship. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
aoe printed in the Appendix of the 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal of June 
10, 1958} 

Anmnican Morors Corp. Hrratnc 1,200 More rv 
Be te KENOsHA—750 WorKERS WILL 
a he ol ForRcE IN STATE 
American Motors, ucer of the 

selling Rambler car, spe “a 


started hiring 
Kener? employees in Milwaukee and 
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The State employment office in Milwaukee 
was swamped with men seeking jobs. The 
office screened applicants for the company. 

The increase in hiring was designed to end 
overtime work on Saturdays and reduce other 
overtime to a minimum. 

“We were reaching the point of diminish- 
ing returns because of overtime,’’ a spokes- 
man said. 

Daily. production of the Rambler, now in 
fifth place among United States cars, will be 
increased from 750 to 835. But weekly pro- 
duction will drop from about 4,500 to 4,175 
for a 5-day wéek. , 

JOBS FOR 750 HERE 


The announcement of the hiring was made 
Monday afternoon by E. W. Bernitt, vice 
president of automotive operations of Ameri- 
can Motors Corp., in Detroit. Immediately 
job seekers went into action. 

Bernitt said that 450 employees would be 
hired at the Kenosha assembly plant and 
750 for another shift at the Milwaukee body 
plant. Few of those are call backs. 

The new hirings will raise American Motors 
Corp. employment in Milwaukee to 4,600 and 
at Kenosha to 7,500, for a total of 12,100. The 
latter figure is 34 percent higher than em- 
ployment a year ago. Overall American 
Motors Corp. employment in about 6 cities 
is 17,000. 

STRINE THREAT COMES 

American Motors Corp.’s total of car pro- 
duction employees is estimated to be 3 per- 
cent to 4 percent of total auto production 
employment in the automotive industry, not 
counting independent parts manufacturers. 

News of the American Motors Corp. hirings 
was dampened by announcement by Local 
No. 75 of the United Auto Workers that its 
union members in the body, plastics, and 
parts plants in Milwaukee had voted Satur- 
day, Sunday, and Monday to authorize the 
executive board to call a strike if necessary 
in contract negotiations. 

Herman Steffes, local secretary, said the 
vote favoring strike authorization was near- 
ly 100 percent of those present at the meet- 
ings. The contract is due to expire June 15 
but has been extended. e 

Steffes said the union approved of the re- 
duction in overtime. He said there had 
been Saturday work and 12-hour days for 
about 5 weeks 

EMPLOYEES ARE RECALLED 


At Kenosha, American Motors Co. was re- 
calling employees whose layoff seniority had 
expired and had not yet sought workers 
from the State employment office there. 

Almost all workers laid off briefly earlier 
this year had been rehired in the last 2 
months. The factory closed down because 
winter weather, especially in the East, had 
slowed sales. 

Normally, production and sales of cars 
start slumping in June and July because 
many prospective buyers hold off for new 
models due in the fall. American Motors 
Co. production schedules for those 2 months 
have been substantially increased, «a 
spokesman said, because sales have held 
up. s 

NO RECORD IN JOBS 

The new American Motors Co. employment 
total of 12,100 in Wisconsin was not a post- 
war . For a few months late in 1955 
and early in 1956 it had 13,000 employees 
as it rushed production of 1956 models, late 
in being introduced. 

Car production also was highest in April 
and March 1955—21,496 and 25,893, respec- 
tively—but at that time American Motors 
Co. was producing Nash, Rambler, and Hud- 
son. Now production is entirely Rambler, 
and recently it has been setting successive 
records, 

May production of Ramblers, the spokes- 
man said, was 20,349, more than double the 
9,961 total for May 1957. ‘The boost in 
production is the seventh since March. 





BRIGHT SPOT IN INDUSTRY 


The Rambler production has been the one 
bright spot in a rather dark picture in the 
automotive industry since the first of the 
year. But lately it had been at the cost of 
increasing overtime. 

“It is more efficient to use more men 
rather than more overtime,” the spokesman 
said. “Men get tired, and it costs more.” 

According to Ward’s Automotive Reports, 
a statistical agency in the automotive indus- 
try, American Motors has moved in produc- 
tion from 1.59 percent of all domestic new 
cars for the first 5 months of 1957 to 3.91 
percent for the same period this year. Total 
new-car production was 1,904,687 in the last 
5 months. Of that total, General Motors 
produced 54.8 percent, Ford 26.7 percent, 
Chrysler 13.6 percent, and Studebaker- 
Packard 0.84 percent. 

The May sales picture went like this: 
General Motors 51.5 percent, Ford 27.1 per- 
,cent, Chrysler 15.1 percent, American Motors 
5.2 percent, and Studebaker-Packard 1.1 per- 
cent. 

In sales of individual makes, Rambler rated 
seventh for the first 5 months this year but 
fifth in the first week of June. For the 5- 
month period, the lineup was in this order: 
Chevrolet, Ford, Plymouth, Oldsmobile, 
Buick, Pontiac, and Rambler. In the first 
week of June it was: Chevrolet, Ford, Plym- 
outh, Oldsmobile, and Rambler. 

Between September 30, 1957, and June 1, 
Rambler sales totaled 97,956, up 78.7 percent 
over the 54,281 for the same’ period in 
1956-57. 

During May, American Motors Co. added 89 
dealers for a total of 2,500, up 20 percent 
over a year ago. 





Washington-Lee High School, Arlington, 
Va., National Rowing Champion for 
Second Time 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, for the 
second consecutive year, and for the fifth 
time out of 10 times competing, the row- 
ing crew at Washington-Lee High School 
in Arlington has won the national 
championship. 

Under the leadership of Coach Charles 
Butt, rowing competition has become a 
sport of major interest at Washington- 
Lee High School. Over 150 studénts ap- 
plied to try out for the teams this year. 
This enthusiasm and the very active sup- 
port of civic groups has brought about a 
steady string of victories. 

There has never been an American 
high school team in the Henley Regatta, 
which has been held annually in Eng- 
land since 1839 and is scheduled for July 
2 through July 4 this year. This is in 
effect the international championship. 
Teams from all over the world come to 
compete for this trophy. 

All of Arlington, led by the Arlington 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and the 
Washington-Lee Boosters Club, seems 
to have united in the belief that 
the Washington-Lee crew is the best in 
the world and should be the first team 
to represent and win for the United 
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States at Henley. They believe it should 
be a matter of pride, not only for north- 
ern Virginia and for the entire Wash- 
ington metropolitan area but also for 
Americans everywhere. 

To help make the team’s dream come 
true, the Arlington Jaycees, through 
Chapter President Charles Venuto and 
Project Chairman Robert Rutledge, an- 
nounced the adoption of a unique proj- 
ect to raise funds to send the team to 
England. 

There will be 12 making the trip to 
England—the crew of 8, the coxswain, 
2 substitutes, and the coach. The ap- 
proximate cost of the trip is $7,000. 
Therefore, $1 will buy 1 mile for the 
crew, figuring in the neighborhood of 
7,000 miles round trip. So the name 
“Buck-a-Mile” has been .adopted for 
their slogan. 

The Arlington County Board is desig- 
nating a Buck-a-Mile Day to honor the 
crew and special events such as a parade 
and street dances are being planned. 

The target date for the drive will 
probably be June 15 and there is no 
doubt that their goal will be met by 
that time. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with a great deal 
of pleasure that I submit for the Recorp 
this account of a wonderful spirit in a 
wonderful endeavor, an endeavor shared 
so enthusiastically by students, teach- 
ers, businessmen, and school backers 
that I know their dream will become a 





Limitation of Appellate Jurisdiction 
of Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram on May 25 pub- 
lished an editorial entitled “Limitations 
on the Supreme Court,” which discusses 
the bill S. 2646, now on the Senate Cal- 
endar and shortly to become the pend- 
ing business of this body. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of the edi- 
torial may be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

LIMITATIONS ON THE SUPREME CouRT 

For venerable Federal Judge Learned Hand, 
retired Judge of the Second United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, we have the highest 
respect—even when we disagree with him. 
We agreed with him. when, in the series of 
Holmes lectures recently delivered at Harvard 
University, he said the Supreme Court has 
become a “third legislative chamber, fre- 
quently pronouncing new law and usurping 
powers which under our system belong to the 
legislative and executive branches of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

Specifically, we shared his inabiilty to find 
“any basis of consistency in the Court’s deci- 
sions over the last few years, and his mis- 
givings about the Court’s pulling up. of 
anchors that give stability to the law and 
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offer some predictability as to the course it 
will take Judge Hand’s puzzlement in this 
regard was expressed in this observation: 

“I cannot frame any definition that will 
explain wheri the Court will assume the 
role of a third legislative chamber and when 
it will limit its authority to keeping Con- 
gress and the States within their accredited 
authority. Nevertheless, I am quite clear 
that it has not abdicated its former func- 
tion, as to which I hope that it may be 
regarded as permissible for me to say that I 
have never been able to understand on what 
basis it does or can rest except as a coup 
de main.” 

What the learned judge is here saying is 
that the Supreme Court acts like a legis- 
lative body because, it can—because nothing 
has restrained it from so doing. In the 
light of that expression, we cannot under- 
stand Judge Hand’s recent statement that 
enactment of pending legislation to put 
moderate limits upon the Court’s power to 
act in certain fields would be detrimental to 
the best interests of the United States. The 
observation was in answer to a direct ques- 
tion as to. his attitude toward the so-called 
Jenner-Butler bill. 

“I do not think,” said the judge, “that it 
(the Supreme Court) is always right, but 
some final authority is better than unsettled 
conflict.” 

The Butler version of the original Jenner 
bill would limit the Supreme Court’s right 
of review—a right that has been assumed 
rather than one granted by the Constitu- 
tion—in only two instances. These have to 
do with rules set by the States for admis- 
sion of lawyers to the bar and the right of 
congressional committees to judge what 
questions are permissible in congressional 
hearings. This is the most questionable 
part of the proposed legislation, simply be- 
cause it is a rare exercise of the clear con- 
gressional right to limit the Court’s juris- 
diction. It has been done only once before, 
in 1869. 

In its latest decision freeing a lawyer from 
a conviction for contempt of Congress be- 
cause he refused to say whether he was or 
ever had been a Communist, the High Court 
acknowledged that a congressional commit- 
tee’s scope of inquiry is determined by the 
resolution authorizing it. To say that a 
committee’s powers of inquiry are limited 
only by what can be put into words seems 
to us tantamount to saying that Congress is 
the sole judge of these powers, and that is 
precisely what the proposed legislation 
would say. There is the chance, of course, 
that Congress will abuse such authority, and 
it has been abused in the past. But, as 
Judge Hand says, “there is always the 
chance of abuse of power wherever it is 
lodged,” and in this statement he had the 
Supreme Court in mind. 


The rest of the Jenner-Butler bill would 
merely make it plain what Congress meant 
in passing certain laws. This is_a proper 
attempt to prevent the Court from flouting 
the clear and easily ascertainable intent of 
Congress, as it has shown a tendency to do. 
As was said by Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, in whose honor Judge Hand's lec- 
tures at Harvard were delivered, “the Con- 
stitution is what the judges say it is.” But 
the laws enacted under that Constitution 
are the work of Congress, and so long as 
they are consonant with the Constitution 
the views of Congress should prevail. 
Though we sometimes differ with the Court 
over meanings it reads into language of the 
Constitution, our chief quarrel with it is not 
when it says what the Constitution is, but 
when it says the law is what it plainly isn’t 
and never was intended to be. It is then 
that the Court oversteps its prescribed 
bounds and becomes a third legislative body, 
and it is then that it gives rise to the un- 
settled conflict which Judge Hand would 
avoid. 
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Figures Show Solid Increase in Middle 
Incomes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE — 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the Chicago Daily News of June 3 carried 
a fine article by the well-known economic 
forecaster and writer, Sylvia Porter, I 
would like to insert the article. 

The contents of the article are in line 
with my thinking all along. The eco- 
nomic and social revolution of which 
Miss Porter speaks in the article is stil] 
going forward in this country and this 
is being achieved within the framework 
of our private enterprise and capitalistic 
system provided under the Constitution 
of the United States. 

In spite of the prophets of gloom who 
have forecasted continuing unemploy- 
ment increases, growing breadlines, and 
so forth, the spirit of the people of this 
country moves forward and upward, 
bringing more and more families into 
higher income brackets. This should 
generate renewed confidence in the wis- 
dom of the private enterprise system. 
There is no land where so many have so 
much. The facts given in Miss Porter’s 
article augur well for the days ahead. I 
heartily support the philosophy of being 
a gloom chaser, not a gloom catcher, 
FicurEs SHow So.ip INCREASE IN MinpLez IN- 

COMES, Soon HALF oF FAMILIES WILL BE 

In $4,000 To $8,000 BracKEeT 

(By Sylvia Porter) 

With buying of autos and many appliances 
dropping during the recession, three fright- 
ening questions come up in the minds of 
thoughtful businessmen and economists. 

Does this decline in buying indicate that 
America is not nearly as much of a middle- 
income nation as has been assumed? 

Does the drop warn that there arent 
enough of_us in the middle-income ‘market 
to absorb the massive totals of cars, appli- 
ances, and other big ticket items industry is 
now capable of turning out? 

Does the recession flash a signal that long- 
term growth in incomes in our land is com- 
ing to an end and that we’re entering 4 © 
prolonged period of destructive stabilization? 

These are profound questions. The al- 
swers to them—buried in a detailed study of 
the shifts in distribution of incomes from 
1947 to 1958 just released by the Commerce 
Department—are happy ones. we 

INCOME UP IN CONSTANT DOLLARS 

Since 1947 average after-tax family income 
has climbed 20 percent in constant dollars: 
“Constant” is the key word, for it means the 
incomes have been adjusted for rising prices 
and the slump in the buying power of dollars 
since 1947 has been taken into consideration, 

But the rise in after-tax incomes is only 
part of the tale. The big story lies in the 
division of incomes among various groups. 

In 1947 the proportion of families in the 
middle-income group—$4,000 to $8,000—was 
37 percent, ae 

In 1957 the proportion was up to 43 pe 
cent. We dre rapidly moving toward the 
time when half of America’s families wil 
be in that $4,000-$8,000 bracket. ote 

In 1947 the proportion in the over-$8,000 — 
bracket was 14 percent. 
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In 1957 it was up to 20 percent, More of 
us are moving from middle income to upper- 
middle income. 

In 1947, 18 percent of our families had 
incomes under $2,000. 

In 1957 that percentage was down to 14. 
(Many of these famliies aren’t nearly so badly 
off as the simple dollar figure would suggest; 
many get incomes in forms other than cash.) 

RATE OF INCOME SPEEDS UP 


A final revealing statistic is that since 
1947 average family income (remember, after 
taxes and adjustment for rising prices) has 
been growing at an average annual rate of 
1% percent against an average annual rate 
of 14 percent in previous decades. 

As the Chase Manhattan Bank of New 
York puts it in its own enthusiastic analysis 
of the Commerce Department’s study, “The 

ficant fact is that there has been no 
sign of any diminution in the long-term 
trend of the middle-income market. 
And on the contrary, that trend accelerated 
in the 1947-57 period. Consequently, the 
evidence would appear to support the thesis 
that the vast middle-income market will 
continue to broaden and deepen in the years 
ahead. ** +” 

What does it all mean? 

It means that one of the greatest eco- 
nomic-social revolutions of all time—the 
surging growth in America of a mass mid- 
die-income class—is still going on. And the 
revolution is being achieved within the 
framework of our system of private enter- 
prise and private capitalism. 

It means that millions who have entered 
the middle-income market in the last few 
years don’t have to spend every penny they 
earn on bare essentials for living. They can 
choose whether or not to buy specific prod- 
ucts at specific times. This discretion in 
spending power is both an immense oppor- 
tunity and an immense challenge to all 
businessmen. 

It means that industry should be placing 
more, not less, stress on the middle-income 
market. It’s the crucial one. 

And it means that we are even more of 
& middle-income land than has been pre- 
sumed. The middle-income market is even 
bigger and broader than-has been estimated. 
And the long-term growth trend in incomes 
is speeding up, not slowing down. 





Industrial Development in South Carolina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr.-President, re- 
cently the South Carolina State Develop- 
ment Board inserted a full-page adver- 
tisement in the Wall Street Journal call- 
ing attention to the fact that South 
Carolina’s legislature has enacted what 
it is proud to call America’s newest, most 
modern tax plan. 

The enactment of this tax plan is one 
be many progressive steps which are 

ing taken in South Carolina to make 
= State as attractive as possible to in- 

The people of South Carolina 


are well aware that an increase in the 


State's industrial plant will increase the 
— of jobs and be of great benefit 
- every citizen of the State. The people 
Th South Carolina welcome industry. 

€y are willing to put forth the kind of 


- 
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intelligent effort which helps industry to 
prosper. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
an editorial entitled “South Carolina 
Tells the World,” which was published 
in the Columbia Record, of Columbia, 
S.C.,on April 3. In the editorial the able 
editor of the Recorp, the Honorable 
Henry F. Cauthen, makes a fine analysis 
of the reasons why South Carolina is a 
place where industry can develop with 
the full cooperation of the State govern- 
ment and the people of the State. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SoutH CAROLINA TELLS THE WORLD 


One by one the old points on which 
persons in other’sections of the United States 
could, and validly so, label the South as 
backward are being removed, and we can 
ourselves cite certain species of backward- 
ness in the very sections which once laid that 
stigma on the South. 

“South Carolina’s Legislature has created 
America’s most newest, most modern tax 
plan.” 

That little quotation is from a full-page 
advertisement published in the Wall Street 
Journal by the South Carolina State Devel- 
opment Board. 

That advertisement tells the national 
business community that South Carolina is 
now fully up to date in this respect, that 
South Carolina is not backward. . 

It is an impressive, excellently prepared 
advertisement. It describes the State’s new 
income-tax law for corporations as follows: 
A “new flexible tax law offers optional meth- 
ods of income-tax computation to meet the 
varying individual requirements of today’s 
diverse industry. * * * New industry can 
choose one of the optional methods that 
suits its specific opération. Thus another 
great, new, progressive step forward has been 
taken in the South Carolina concept of a 
stable government’s proper relationship to, 
and cooperation with, industry.” 

The «members of the South Carolina 
General Assembly should read these words 
with satisfaction. They represent a proper 
action by the assembly in the interest of in- 
creasing the State’s industrial plant, in- 
creasing the number of jobs, increasing pur- 
chasing power, increasing State revenue and 
contributing to the general happiness. 

Another paragraph in the advertisement 
sums up well South Carolina’s resources for 
industry. It says: 

“South Carolina’s hew tax law is simply 
South Carolina’s famous hospitality in a 
new form—an invitation to industry to en- 
joy the summit advantages of a State with 
plentiful power, water, transportation, la- 
bor, access to seaports, a kindly climate, am- 
ple recreation facilities.” 


That is not the story of a backward State, 
but of a progressive one. 

We never hesitate to repeat in these 
columns some of the facts of the God-given 
good fortune of South Carolina, and to con- 
trast it with the lesser fortunes of some 
other States. South Carolina has the moun- 
tains and the sea. The value of access to 
seaports, as it is put in the advertisement, 
cannot be over-estimated as an industrial 
asset, as well as a recreational benefit. 

There is a variety of scene in South Caro- 
lina which has a strong appeal. In less 
than half a day one may drive from the 
mountains to the seashore, or vice versa. 
We who have always lived in the State may 
be inclined to accept it as routine and to 
neglect properly to evaluate it. But the 
contrast in the lowcountry, in the midlands 
and the upcountry scenes is a striking and 
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valued one. It is something we have which 
(say) Kansas doesn’t, or Iowa, as richly en- 
dowed as those States are in soil and other- 
wise. 

The varying scenes and conditions in 
South Carolina make also for a varying peo- 
ple. We are all largely Anglo-Saxon in back- 
ground, and basically alike, but there are 
subsidiary differences among the peoples 
of the several well-defined sections of South 
Carolina that make for interest and charm, 
and which minimize a monotonous uni- 
formity. 

The well-written advertisement in The 
Wall Street Journal missed scarcely a trick 
in summarizing South Carolina, but we are 
always happy to elaborate on any such com- 
ment about our State, and to observe that 
perhaps too few South Carolinians know the 
State well enough or fully appreciate it. We 
have in mind means of improving that situ- 
ation about which readers of the REcorp 
will hear later. 





We’ve Got To Change To Remain Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. John Cowles, president of the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune, delivered 
an address to the graduating class at 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa, 
which is very thought provoking and I 
am placing it in the Recorp that it may 
be more widely available to Members of 
Congress and others: 

We've Got To CHANGE To REMAIN FREE 


The world has changed more in the last 20 
years—the period in which this graduating 
class has been living—than it changed in the 
previous 200 years, and the rate of change is 
increasing at an ever accelerating pace. 

Most of the really basic problems that we 
face today stem from the fact that discoveries 
in the natural or physical sciences (physics, 
chemistry, and the like) have far outstripped 
the developments in the field of the social 
sciences, namely the relationships of human 
beings within and toward organized society. 

The ultimate consequences of the dis- 
covery and development of fission and fusion 
are almost beyond our powers of compre- 
hension. Many other lesser scientific dis- 
coveries and developments which have come 
in your lifetime—things in the electronics 
and medical fields, for example, to say noth- 
ing of possible space ships—will also have 
enormous efiects in changing the shape of 
society. 

The incredibly rapid rate at which science 
is now developing is illustrated by the fact 
that, according to Robert Oppenheimer, 90 
percent of all the scientists who ever have 
lived in the world are alive now, and most of 
the things on which they are currently work- 
ing were not even listed in university text- 
books a generation ago because those things 
were then unknown. 

The torrent of scientific discoveries that 
has recently swept over the world, and which 
is continuing at an evermore rapid pace, 
threatens, unless we can rapidly eliminate 
many of the outworn stereotypes in our 
thinking, to engulf us. We must modern- 
ize many of our social and political institu- 
tions, or we won't be able to preserve our 
traditional free society. 
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OLD SYSTEM HAS BROKEN DOWN 


The whole international system which pro- 
vided a large measure of stability for the 
hundred years before this graduating class 
was born has broken down, economically, 
socially,-and politically. Since this gradu- 
ating class was born, the majority of the 
peoples of the world have radically changed 
their forms of government. Since the end 
of World War II, some 20 new countries have 
attained independence. Throughout the 
world there has occurred what is aptly called 
the revolution of rising expectations. In 
this revolution, half the people of the world 
are rebelling against the social and racial 
discriminations and low-living standards to 
which they had submitted for centuries. 

Many of the peoples of these newly emer- 
gent countries, as well as the peoples of other 
areas that are still colonial but who are de- 
manding their independence, aren’t yet ac- 
tually ready for self-government. Neverthe- 
less, the pressures for independence are 
irresistible. Most of these people have col- 
ored skins—black or brown or yellow—while 
their rulers are or until recently were white 
men. Thus racial differences and suspicions 
or possibly prejudice complicate our rela- 
tions. Most of these peoples have seen Amer- 
ican movies. Many of them came in contact 
with American troops during World War II, 
and all of them have heard about life in 
America. They erroneously assume that if 
they acquire independence and then indus- 

‘ialize, they will soon have a standard of 


zy comparable to that of the United 

5. 

AN IRRESISTIBLE FERMENT 

Most of Africa is in ferment, and most of 
the colonial peoples there are demanding 
heir freedom or the other newly free people 
re demanding it for them. For example, 
Somalia, on the east coast of Africa, is a 
rmer Italian colony with a million and a 
quarter people which was put under United 
Nations trusteeship after World WarII. The 
United Nations has voted that in 1960 Soma- 
lia is to become a sovereign nation with com- 


plete independence. Although no one knows 
the precise number, experts estimate that 
there are fewer than 50 people in the entire 
country who know how to read or write in 
any language. Somalia has never had a 
written language of its own. Can a country 
of a million and a quarter people, where 
fewer than 50 of them can read and write, 
function successfully as a self-governing 
democracy in the world as it is today? 

Or take Indonesia, which is one of the half 
dozen most populous nations in the world. 
The Indonesians are apparently insufficiently 
educated and self-disciplined to govern 
themselves satisfactorily. Political and eco- 
nomic conditions in Indonesia are deteri- 
orating at an alarming rate. Inefficiency and 
corruption are widespread, and the situation 
is being further complicated by the skillful 
strategy of the Communists. 

An American who is extremely well in- 
formed on Indonesia tells me that things are 
becoming so bad that if an election is held 
in Indonesia next year—even if it were a free 
and honest election—he anticipates that the 
Communists would win. If so, Indonesia 
would be the first country in the world that 
ever adopted communism py a free vote of 
the people. 

But because I emphasize the difficulties 
that these newly emergent countries face in 
attempting self-government, do not get the 
idea that I think the United States should, 
or could even if it so wished, suppress this 
worldwide trend toward independence. The 
tide is irresistible and irreversible. The prob- 
lem we face is what we should try to do to 
influence and channel that tide so that our 
own way of life will not be seriously harmed 
nor our Own national security jeopardized. 

I believe that we should try to help these 
emerging peoples of Asia and Africa and Latin 
America achieve more stable and responsible 
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self-government, through providing technical 
assistance and financial aid for economic 
development on a much larger scale than our 
Government has to date suggested. 
OVEREMPHASIS ON MILITARY AID 


The great bulk of the foreign aid which in 
recent years we have been giving to Asian 
countries has been and is for military pur- 
poses and for so-called defense support to 
bolster the economies of nations which have 
signed military alliances with us and have 
put large numbers of their men into uniform. 

I think we have grossly overestimated the 
value of military alliances with underdevel- 
oped Asian countries. In the first place, so 
far as many of these countries are concerned, 
in a showdown I do not believe the military 
alliances. would have any real meaning, but 
because we have insisted on their signing 
these military alliances, we have given the 
Russians extremely effective propaganda. 

Let’s take a specific @xample, Pakistan, 
which is receiving a lot of foreign military 
aid and defense support money from us. 
Pakistan, because we have provided the 
equipment, has diverted far too many of its 
own men into uniform. They could better 
serve their country by growing crops. 

Too much of Pakistan’s own budget is 
going into military purposes, whereas it 
could be much better spent in building 
schools or roads or dams. I have been to 
Pakistan twice. I doubt that Pakistan would 
be of any significant military value to us in 
the event of a war with Russia. But because 
we have armed and are arming the Pakistanis, 
the Indian Government feels that it must 
spend a large proportion of its national in- 
come on armament in order to protect itself 
against a possible Pakistani attack. 

If we weren't giving Pakistan the amount 
of military aid that we are, India, in turn, 
could reduce its military expenditures and 
devote a much larger part of its budget to 
its economic development, in an effort to 
raise the standards of living of its people. If 
it could do this, India would be much more 
likely to succeed with its 5-year plan of 
economic development. If Indian doesn’t 
make appreciable economic progress in the 
years immediately ahead, the Indian people 
may conclude that the Red Chinese under 
communism are making more rapid progress 
than they are, and that communism conse- 
quently must be a more effective economic 
system. 

If we would reduce the amount of mili- 
tary aid and defense support aid that we are 
giving to Asian countries and would spend 
that money on technical assistance and eco- 
nomic development, I think that*we, they, 
and the world would be better off. 


CHINA POLICY INHIBITS US 


There is a growing worldwide demand for 
the cessation of atomic and hydrogen bomb 
tests. We would, I believe, before long agree 
to stop our tests if other countries would 
stop theirs, under some agreed upon system 
of airtight international inspection. 

Let us assume for the moment that the 
Russians said they would agree, and would 
consent to having -American and British 
observers in Russia if we would permit 
theirs in Britain and the United States. 
However, there have been some rumors, 
whethe” true or not I do not know, that the 
Russiaus have recently been conducting 
some underground atomic tests within Red 
China. I assume that we wouldn’t want to 
stop our tests if we suspected that Russia 
would or might evade its agreement to stop 
theirs, by collusion with Red China. But 
since the United States does not recognize 
the legal existence of the Red Chinese gov- 
ernment, on what grounds could we request 
the right to inspect Chinese territory? 

It seems to me that our present foreign 
policy tends to push Red China into Russia’s 
arms. It would clearly be in our national 
interest to have a loosening of relations 
between Red China and Russia, just as it 








has been in our interest to encourage 
to pull Yugoslavia away from the ai 


It also seems to me to be completely yp. 


realistic to talk about disarmament g0 lop 
as the effective Government of China ig not 
included. One-fourth of all the in 
the world today are Chinese. ‘Probably one. 
third of all the babies that are being born 
in the world today are Chinese. A 


as vast as that simply can’t, in prudence, 


be ignored. 
SOME OUTWORN BELIEFS 


Earlier I mentioned that many Americans 
are clinging to philosophical and political 
and economic beliefs that were valid at one 
time, but which are not valid today, 

For example, let’s briefly consider our in. 
ternational trade and tariff policies. Back 
before World War I, when the United States 
was a debtor nation, when we were borrow. 
ing and had borrowed huge sums from 
Europe to finance our own industrial de. 
velopment, a policy of protective tariffs made 
economic sense. Since then, the facts haye 
changed, but many of us haven't adjusted 
our thinking to the new facts. 

Ever since 1916, the United States has 
sold more of its products to foreign coun- 
tries than we have purchased from abroad, 
Today we are the largest creditor nation 
in the world, and our tariff policy should 
reflect that fact. : 

If, moreover, one will check the periods in 
the last 40 years in which we have had the 
greatest economic growth and prosperity 
here at home, one will find that these pe- 
riods closely parallel the times when we 
were being the most liberal in making for- 
eign loans and giving foreign grants. 
Whenever, during this 40 years, we have 
raised our tariffs or reduced the amount of 
our foreign loans and foreign grants, we 
have had a decline in production, a decline 
in employment, and in prosperity right here 
in the United States. 

To cut back on our foreign economic aid 
now just because we are having a recession 
here at home would be exactly the wrong 
policy. 

Let’s consider another example where our 
past beliefs are, due to changed circum- 
stances, no longer valid. Many Americans, 
without giving any real thought to the sub- 
ject, assume that we have that desirable 
thing called national sovereignty, and they 
instinctively react against any suggestion of 
our agreeing to do anything that anyone 
says would “impair our national s0v- 
ereignty.” ; 

SOVEREIGNTY IS RELATIVE 

If one will analyze the question with an 
open mind, I think he will be forced to the 
realization that the entire concept of abso- 
lute national soverignty is obsolete. There 
are degrees, but degrees only, of national 
sovereignty. , 

There can be no such thing as absolute 
national sovereignty so long as nations are 
potentially capable of shooting intercomti- 
nental ballistic missiles carrying hydrogen 
warheads to targets in countries thousands 
of miles away. 

There can be no such thing as absolul 
national sovereignty when unborn le 
may be adversely affected by harmful radio 
activity stemming from atomic explosions 
conducted by other countries 
around the globe. 

In some areas, we have already quietly 
recognized that the concept of absolute ma 
tional sovereignty no longer exists. 
already have international agreements il 
volving air travel, the allocation of broad- J 
casting wave bands, health measures, a 
many other things in which we have @ 
gated our so-called national sovereignty # 
international authority. ‘ ae 

But most Americans haven’t yet reanm 
that if we are going to survive with & 


to delegate certain other more 
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society here at home, we will inevitably hav? 
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to some international organization 


or agency. 

personally, I have increasingly come to be- 
lieve that universal disarmament under 
international inspection and control, built 
on world law, Offers the best prospect: for 


‘attaining permanent world peace. 


The day for achieving that may be a long 
time in the future, but I think that our Gov- 
ernment might well now set up a 
of qualified Americans to study the problems 
and recommend to the Government and to 
the people what that would involve in terms 


of changes-in the United States charter and: 


what course we should follow in trying to 
reach that eventual goal. 

I would, of course, favor delegating to such 
a world organization only such powers as 
might be necessary to enforce universal dis- 
armament, and I would specifically retain 
every other power. 

BASIC ISSUE IS FREEDOM 


In the meantime we must do nothing that 
might weaken or japordize our own national 
security. I think this means that in the years 
immediately ahead we shall have to spend 
substantially larger sums on our Military 
Establishment than we are now spending. 
The new weapons being invented are stag- 


’ geringly expensive, but we can afford what- 


ever is essential to our national freedom and 
survival. 

Acouple of years ago the great British his- 
torian, Arnold Toynbee, suggested that the 
20th century might be remembered not as 
the age of the atomic bomb but as being the 
first time when man had ever thought it 
practicable to distribute all the benefits of 
civilization to all people. 

If we can achieve world peace through 
world law, Toynbee’s prophecy can be ful- 
filled. 

In any event, if we fail to do our part to- 
ward trying to achieve this goal, if we ignore 


‘the aspirations of most of the rest of man- 


kind, we will be untrue to the highest values 
that have motivated the United States 
throughout our past history. 

This revolution of rising expectations 
throughout Asia, Africa, and South America 
stems basically from the philosophy of the 
West, the philosophy that we have followed 
and preached. The challenge to us, there- 
fore, is spiritual as well as political and 
economic. 

During the active lifetimes of this gradu- 
ating class the issue will be decided: The 
issue of whether freemen will remain free. 





Admiral Kimmel’s Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, certainly 
the fight to defend himself has been such 
an uphill battle that wherever and when- 
ever a fellow citizen of Adm. Husband 
eel can lend a hand, he ought to do 


What fantastic odds an innocent citi- 
zen May be forced to assume when the 
bowers of the Government is set against 

is apparent in the cases of Admiral 
el and General Short. The follow- 
ing letter from Admiral Kimmel to Con- 

Cannon illustrates the point: 
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Groron, Conn., June 3, 1958. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Congressman from Missouri, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Your remarks on the floor of the House 
of Representatives on May 6, 1958, were re- 
cently called to my attention. They included 
the following passiges which I quote from 
the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorp of May 6, 1958: 

“A subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations held hearings in which it was 
testified that at the time of the attack, the 
Naval commander, Admiral Kimmel, and the 
Army commander, General Short, were not 
even on speaking terms. And the exhaustive 
investigations by the Commission appointed 
by the President and by the joint committee 
of the House and Senate showed that, al- 
though both had been repeatedly alerted 
‘over a period of weeks prior to the attack,’ 
they did not confer on the matter at any 
time. 

“At one of the most critical periods in the 
defense of the Nation, there was not the 
slightest cooperation between the Army and 
the Navy. 

“Had they merely checked and compared 
the official messages received by each, they 
could not have failed to have taken precau- 
tions which would have rendered the attack 
futile and in all likelihood have prevented 
the Second World War and the situation in 
which we find eurselves today. * * * 

“It was not the Japanese superiority. win- 
ning the victory. It was our own lack of 
cooperation between Army and Navy throw- 
ing victory away. * * * 

“When the Jap naval code was broken and 
when for some time we were reading all offi- 
cial messages from Tokyo to the Japanese 
fleet, much of this information came to Ad- 
miral Kimmel at his Hawaiian head- 
quarters.” 

From your remarks I have learned for the 
first time the origin of the lie that General 
Short and I were not on speaking terms at 
the time of the attack. I would like very 
much to know the identity of the individual 
who gave this testimony before a subcom- 
mittee of the Appropriations Committee. 

In regard to the alleged lack of coopera- 
tion between General Short and me your 
statement is completely in error. We did 
consult together frequently. As a man in 
your position should know before making the 
charges you have made, the Naval Court of 
Inquiry which was composed of Adm. Orin G. 
Murfin, Adm. Edward C. Kalbfun, and Vice 


Adm. Adolphus Andrews, all of whom had. 


held high commands afloat, made an. ex- 
haustive investigation and reached the fol- 
lowing conclusion: 


“FINDING OF FACT NO. 5 


“Admiral Kimmel and Lieutenant General 
Short were personal friends.. They met fre- 
quently, both socially and officially. Their 
relations were cordial and cooperative in 
every respect and, in general, this is true as 
regards their subordinates. They frequently 
conferred with each other on official mat- 
ters of common interest, but invariably did 
so when messages were received by either 
which had any bearing on the development 
of the United States-Japanese situation or 
on their general plans in preparing for war. 
Each was mindful of ‘his own responsibility 
and the responsibilities vested in the other. 
Each was informed of measures being under- 
taken by the other to a degree sufficient for 
all practical purposes.” 

Your statement that the actions of the 
1941 Hawaiian commanders might have pre- 
vented the Second World War and the situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves today is 
utterly fantastic. The Hawaiian command- 
ers had no part-in the exchange of notes 
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between the two governments and were never 
informed of the terms of the so-called ulti- 
matum of November 28, 1941, to Japan, nor 
were they notified that the feeling of in- 
formed sources in Washington was that the 
Japanese. reply to this ultimatum would 
trigger the attack on the United States. To 
blame the Hawaiian commanders of 1941 for 
the situation in which we find ourselves 
today is something out of Alice in Wonder- 
land. 

With regard to the Japanese messages 
intercepted and decoded, exhaustive testi- 
mony before the naval court of inquiry and 
the joint congressional committee of in- 
vestigation shows that none of these decoded 
messages received after July 1941 were sup- 
plied to me and none were supplied to Gen- 
eral Short. 

My book, Admiral Kimmel’s Story, contains 
a collection of documented facts which sup- 
port this statement and give the text of 
important decoded intercepts which were 
withheld from me and from General Short. 
These decoded intercepts were in such detail 
that they made the Japanese intentions 
clear. Had they been supplied to the Ha- 
waiian commanders the result of the attack 
would have been far different if, indeed, the 
attack would ever have been made. 

I know of no other occasion in our military 
history where vital information was denied 
the commanders in the field. 

To make unfounded charges against me 
and General Short to support your argument 
is grossly unfair and a misrepresentation of 
facts. The success of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor was not the result of interservice 
rivalries at Pearl Harbor. This success was 
caused by the deliberate failure of Wash- 
ington to give the commanders in Hawaii the 
information available in Washington to 
which they were entitled. This information 
which was denied to the Hawaiian com- 
manders was supplied to the American com- 
manders in the Philippines and to the 
British. 

I request you insert this letter in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Yours very truly, 
HusBAND E. KIMMEL. 





Gangemi Having Study Made of Hudson 
Vocational School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, educa- 
tion and training of our young people 
today has grown in importance because 
of the seriousness of the times and the 
demands that will be made on those to 
become the citizens of tomorrow. As 
the program of education and training 
becomes more intensive, it will have a 
tendency to separate those participating 
in this field into various categories. In 
the highly industrialized metropolitan 
areas of our country, typical of my own 
congressional district, the need for vo- 
cational schooling and training has been 
an increasingly grewing must. It is un- 
fortunate that my area and many 
others have run far behind in this field. 
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On Saturday, June 7, 1958, the Hud- 
son Dispatch carried an editorial laud- 
ing Hudson County Supervisor Thomas 
Gangemi for initiating a study to be 
made of the possibility of the establish- 
ment of a vocational school in Hudson 
County. I am inserting the editorial in 
the recerd in an attempt to engage the 
attention and interest of my colleagues 
and to encourage them to expand the 
field of vocational education and train- 
ing with help that can be had from the 
State programs that exist in ‘these fields 
supported by Federal aid. 

Indication of the interest that exists 
in this field are the many expressions 
written and vocal by prominent indi- 
viduals and groups who have urged vo- 
cational schooling and training in Hud- 
son County for over a decade. I am 
grateful to Mr. Edward DeFazio, past 
national president and president of the 
Hoboken, N. J., chapter of UNICO Na- 
tional, for calling my attention to the 
editorial. The editorial staff of the 
Hudson Dispatch is to be complimented 
for their interest, and I am quite sure 
were happy about the report in their 
newspaper 3 days after their editorial 
that the plan to establish a Hudson 
County vocational school has the ap- 
proval of the Hudson County Board of 
Freeholders: 

GANGEMI Havinc Stupy MADE oF HUDSON 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 

Hudson County Supervisor Thomas Gan- 
gemi has ordered a study made of the pos- 
sibility of establishment of a vocational 
school in Hudson County. 

Mr. Gangemi feels that multimillions are 
spent by the State in providing higher educa- 
tion for the small minority of secondary 
school graduates, while the great majority of 
graduates who do not go to college are turned 
loose without any trade or vocation that in- 
sures them a living. 

We have pointed out that probably 50 per- 
cent of those students in State-supported 
colleges are from families who can well af- 
ford to pay the full cost of training them to 
make a livelihood in the various professions, 
business, teaching, and other fields of remun- 
erative compensation. 

Yet the 9 out of 10, or so, graduates who 
for various reasons cannot, or will not, go 


to college, are allowed to leave their alma ° 


maters ill-equipped to earn a living, and vir- 
tually boycotted by certain trade unions, 
which so severely limit apprenticeships that 
these young men and women are frozen out 
of the skilled trade fields. 

Supervisor Gangemi is having the study 
made particularly on the financial phase. 
He thinks that both State and Federal aid 
would be available, if board of freeholders 
will meet the rest of the cost of establishing 
a vocational school. 

He does not question the need of such a 
training institution for the majority of high 
school graduates who now are turned out on 
an assemblyline basis without being trained 
to make a living in some vocation. 

Long before Bergen County Board of Free- 
holders opened a modern vocational school 
in September 1952, Essex County Board of 
Freeholders had instituted such a trade 
training institution. It is one of the leading 
institutions of its kind in the State. 

Recently, school superintendents of Essex 
County, recognizing the great demand for 
more skilled tradesmen, recommended to 
Essex County Vocational School Board the 
* establishment of a post-high-school techni- 
cal institution for advanced training in the 
skilled trades and in the technical and semi- 
professional fields. 
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This would mean virtually a postgraduate 
course for secondary school graduates, many 
of whom complete certain normal vocational 
courses before they have finished their sen- 
ior year. That is the way it is also in 
Bergen County, but Hudson,: behind for at 
least a decade in this important field, pro- 
vides no such opportunity save on a limited 
municipal school basis, such as do Jersey 
City and Bayonne. 

Associated Boards of Education of Hudson 
County are pushing the vocational school 
idea, and have recommended that board of 
freeholders proceed to establish such an in- 
stitution. Every municipal school superin- 
tendent and principal in the county recog- 
nizes the injustice of spending multi- 
millions to provide the great majority of 
secondary school graduates a “dead end” edu- 
cation. They consider a vocational sohool 
vital to the progress of Hudson County. 

President Eisenhower’s Commission on 
Higher Education has estimated that not 
more than.32 percent of the entire popula- 
tion has the mental capacity to complete an 
advanced liberal or specialized professional 
education. But when you take out those 
who won’t or are not financially able to go 
to college after being graduated from 
high school, there are probably no more than 
1 of 10 graduates who do reach college. 

The Commission estimated that 49 percent 
of the population had the mental capacity 
to complete 14 years of general, including 
vocational training. Automation and the 
expansion of electronics in business and 
industry, the group found, require many 
thousands of workers who have training 
above the high school level although below 
the college senior level of education. Where 
are these students to get this special train- 
ing save in vocational institutions? 

State board of education, after surveys 
completed, has found an increasing demand 
for schools that will train high school grad- 
uates, as well as before graduation, in spe- 
cialized skills required of workers in modern 
industry. 

Yet multimillions of dollars of taxpayers’ 
money are spent every year to make it pos- 
sible for that small minority to go to pub- 
— supported institutions of higher learn- 

ng. 

In the fiscal 1958-59 State budget there Is 
about $10 million for these colleges and 
universities to expand via new construction, 
and at least several millions more for main- 
tenance support aid. 

But why shouldn’t the majority of grad- 
uates share in the benefits of all this tax 
money? Why shouldn't the State provide at 
least as much of the taxpayers’ money to 
help the majority become equipped to make 
& living, as it does for the small minority, at 
least 50 percent of whose families are well 
able to pay the full cost of their higher 
education? 





Authority of the States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.-STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
record of the Supreme Court with re- 
gard to the principle of States rights is 
one which should be a source of con- 
cern and alarm to every thinking citi- 
zen. Time after time, in cases involving 
State sovereignty, the Court has ruled 
on the side of centralized government. 





~ have caused? 
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Recently, however, the Court 
signs that it may be offering its basie 
philosophy for the better. If so, the 
change is long overdue. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial from the Charleston Eye. 
ning Post, of Charleston, S. C., en 
“Supreme Court Seeing Light?” which 
was published in the edition of May 31, 
in which this matter is discussed in an 
able manner. 

There being no objection, the éditoria} 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SuPprREME Court SEEING Licnt 


At long last the United States Supreme 
Court has come up with a decision which re. 
spects the authority of the States. 

In doing so it upheld the right-to-work 
principle which in some form. or another has 
been incorporated in the laws of a number 
of States. 

In two cases the high tribunal upheld 
State court awards in damage suits brought 
against unions by workers. ; 

In an Alabama case an employee had been 
prevented from reporting for work by picket 
line violence and intimidation. The United 
Auto Workers was the offending union. 

In the other, which came up in a Cali- 
fornia court, the worker had been illegally 
expelled from a union. bs 

There would have been no Federal redress 
Yor the wrongs committed by the two unions, 
It was in keeping with his conception of 
justice that Chief Justice Earl Warren dis- 
sented. He argued that the ruling tended 
to “make it risky for unions to engage in 
some activities protected by Federal: law.” 
Unions could be subjected to ruinous suits, 
he held. Not if they respected the ele- 
mental right of a man to earn his living 
in a lawful, peaceful manner,-. And what of 
the ruin inflicted upon the man who is de 
nied his right to work? 

In the Alabama case the UAW strike 
pickets stopped the worker’s car, threatened 
him with personal injury and property dam- 
age, and resorted to mass picketing to pre 
vent his entering the plant. Justice Warren 
took the position that a State should not be 
empowered to throw the protection of law 
around such a victim of térror tactics. He 
seems to be utterly without any 
standing of those sections of the United 
States Constitution which are intended # 
preserve the sovereign rights of the States. 

Considering the Court’s record of recent 
years it was surprising that a majority of 
the justices upheld the two State court 
awards. To those who believe in Constiti- 
tional government the surprise was @ pleas 
ant one. Can it be that the Supreme Court 
is beginning-'to heed the widespread and 
justified dissatisfaction its anti-State rulings 
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"Behind the Scenes of Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS > 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA a 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 ae 
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5, 1958. Mr. Padev has done a particu- 
larly good job in ferreting out and bring- 
ing to the public’s attention some of 
the behind-the-scenes influences which 
nelp to keep this rather mysterious in- 
stitution of foreign aid as the keystone 
of our foreign policy, Because of the 
timeliness of these articles, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the first two 
articles. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
VIP Group SPONSORS PROPAGANDA 


(By Michael Padev) 


A giant publicity organization with head- 
quarters in Washington conducts at present 
all propaganda activities in favor of foreign 


rn organization calls itself Committee 
for International Economic Growth. Its 
chairman is Eric Johnston, president of the 
American Motion Picture Association. The 
published list of the committee sponsors is 
very impressive—it is compofed of 338 
prominent Americans from all walks of life, 
all parties and nearly all professions. 

The list includes Adlai Stevenson, Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower, Danny Kaye, Walter 
Reuther, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, William 
Benton, Pearl Buck, Nelson Rockefeller, Miss 
Myrna Loy, and the hostess with the most- 
est—Mrs. Pearle Mesta. The committee 
claims it is a private, nonprofit, nonpartisan, 
citizen organization devoted to public edu- 
cation on the foreign aspects of United 
States national security. 

This committee organized the big foreign 
aid conference in Washington last February 
which was addressed by President Eisen- 
hower. 

Since then a powerful VIP group belong- 
ing to the committee and headed by John- 
ston, has toured more than 20 American 
States and has delivered over 80 platform 
presentations,-i. e., speeches and lectures 
accompanied by maps, charts, and other il- 
lustrations. The conferences organized by 
the committee usually last 1 whole day, with 
&@ keynote speech by Johnston at a big 
luncheon reception. 

I recently attended the so-called Mid- 
west conference organized by the Johnston 
committee in Dayton, Ohio. The commit- 
tee claimed the conference was attended by 
over 500 influential citizens and civic 
leaders from Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and 


The Dayton meeting impressed me—and 


’ depressed me—vyery much indeed. 


I was impressed by the efficiency of the 
n committee, by the smoothness of 
its organization, by the seemingly unlimited 
funds at its disposal, as well as by the ora- 
torical talents of its spokesmen, Johnston 
included. I was also impressed by the pa- 
tience of the audience, which was subjected 
to some 8 hours of almost continuous 
Speechmaking and apparently felt none the 
Worse for it at the end of the day. 

I was depressed by the ease with which 
the Johnston spokesmen were able to con- 
fuse the foreign-aid issues. I was depressed 
by the Hollywood-like tendency of Johnston 
and his assistants to fictionize history, past 
and present. This make-believe technique 
might be good for the motion-picture. busi- 
— But when applied to the study on 

ternational affairs it is dangerous, as well 
. enncnest. The foreign situation is what 
Te al not Beek would like it to be, 

Ww liywood script writers 
would ie to believe it is. 

Finally I was really disgusted the wa 

Johnston cumniateaes- nia Pedganton 


himself in particular—mi 
Politics, xed religion with 
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The Ten Commandments and most of 
Christ’s teachings were quoted at length to 
prove the worth of foreign aid. Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish preachers were put 
on the platform to give their blessing to the 
foreign aid program. Opponents of foreign 
aid were pictured as reckless, irresponsible, 
ignorant, and isolationists, who 
wouldn’t hesitate to let half of the world die 
of starvation and who couldn’t care less 
about the sermon on the mount. 

The Johnston committee propagandists 
claim that practically all good things in life, 
in the United States and the world, are due 
to foreign aid. What saved Western Eu- 
rope from Communist oppression? Foreign 
aid. What guarantees the survival of the 
newly independent nations? Foreign aid. 
How to fight the Communists best? With 
foreign aid. Do you want to avoid war? 
Then you should support foreign aid. 
What’s the sure cure for recession? Foreign 
ald, of course. Hate to join the unem- 
ployed? Vote for foreign aid. Why did the 


‘Roman Empire fall? Because it hadn’t or- 


ganized foreign aid. (This is no joke. 
JOHNSTON actually said it.) 
Listening to the Johnston committee prop- 
ts, you wonder how the world—and 
the United States—managed to exist before 
the foreign aid program. 

To understand better what foreign aid 
really is, what it does and doesn’t do—and 
what it can and cannot do—we have, first, 
to “unconfuse” the foreign aid issues. We 
have to clean up the mess created around 
the foreign aid program by the foreign-aid 
propagandists. We have to realize that the 
foreign aid program is not, and is not meant 
to be, an international charity organization. 
The foreign aid program is not an employ- 
ment agency. It is not a trade promotion 
project. Foreign aid has nothing to do with 
religion. 

Foreign aid is, simply and clearly, a foreign 
policy instrument of the United States Gov- 
ernment. As such it can and should have 
one purpose only: To defend tle interests of 
the United States. 


Poverty CALLED ALLY OF REDS BUT IT’s ERROR 
(By Michael Padev) 


The United States foreign-aid program has 
been built on a lie—that it fights commu- 
nism by raising living standards. And the 
lie itself is based on a myth—that commu- 
nism thrives on poverty. 

Make people more prosperous, we are told, 
and they will, almost automatically, stop 
thinking about communism. If you want 
to keep Communist influence low, the argu- 
ment goes, you must keep living standards 
high. This has been, for years, the main 
propaganda theme of all foreign-aid sup- 
porters. 

Yet there is no evidence that living stand- 
ards affect in any way the increase or de- 
crease of Communist influence anywhere on 
earth. The Communists have many allies in 
their march to power and conquest. Poverty 
is not among them. ; 

Communists rule today the whole of East- 
ern Europe, from Albania in the Balkans to 
Poland on the Baltic Sea. This area was 
known before World War II as the poor 
half of Europe. Yet the Communist parties 
there were very, very weak. In all that 
region the Communists had only one influen- 
tial party—in prosperous Czechoslovakia, one 
of the richest states in Europe. 

In all other East European countries the 
Communists were stronger in the compara- 
tively prosperous industrial areas in and 
around the cities. Communist influence was 
practically nonexistent in the villages, where 
the poor people, the vast majority of the 
population lived. 

And, of course, in Eastern Europe, just as 
in Russia, the Communists came to power 
not by way of the vote, but by way of the 
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gun. Poverty had nothing to do with the 
Communist victories behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 


In Western Europe, the Communist Parties 
are today very strong in France and Italy, 
two comparatively prosperous countries. In 
Italy the Reds are strongest in the northern 
industrial areas, where living standards are 
high above those of southern Italy, which 
contains some of the poorest districts in Eu- 
rope. Yet southern poor Italy provides the 
stronghold of the Italian national, conserva- 
tive, anti-Communist forces. 


Furthermore, in the general elections held 
only 10 days ago, the Italian Communists 
were able to increase their already huge vot- 
ing strength—-and this in spite of billions in 
American aid and a very substantial improve- 
ment in living standards. 


In France, too, the Communists are most 
influential in the prosperous big cities and 
ports. They are weakest in the countryside, 
where the poor peasants live. High living 
standards will never defeat the Communist 
danger in France. The political will and the 
military power of the French Nationalist 
forces alone can do that. 


Economic conditions in Greece have im- 
proved greatly in the past few years. This is 
largely, if not entirely, due to very generous 
American aid. But have aid and prosperity 
decreased the influence of the Greek Commu- 
nist Party? At last month’s general elec- 
tions in Greece, the Communists increased 
their vote by over 300 percent. 

The Greek Reds used to have 17 Deputies 
in the Greek Parliament. They now have 
78—out of a total of 300. The Greek Com- 
munists command today nearly 25 percent 
of the popular vote. They are the second 
largest party in the country and the chief 
opposition party. 

On the other hand, the Communists them- 
selves admit that in one European country 
they have no organization whatever because 
of lack of minimum support. In plain lan- 
guage this-means that nobody in that coun- 
try cares a hang about communism. That 
country is Ireland—the poorest state in West- 
ern Europe. How much American aid does 
Ireland receive? Not a single penny. 


Within the past few years, economic con- 
ditions have improved in India as well. We 
can’t say that India is becoming prosperous, 
as poverty is really widespread there. But 
we can say that India is becoming less poor. 
We can also say that this Indian economic 
improvement is largely due to generous 
American aid. Yet the Indian Communists 
are going from strength to strength. Be- 
tween 1952 and 1957 they increased their 
vote from 4 million to well over 12 million. 
They are today the second largest party. 





The Late James M. Barnes 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILBUR D..MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
a feeling of profound sadness that I 
learned of the death of my good friend 
and our former esteemed colleague in 
this House, Jim Barnes. Many Members 
of this body will recall Jim Barnes and 
his outstanding service to his district, 
State, and Nation. He was one of the 
most highly respected and admired 
Members of Congress. 
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I had the privilege and great pleasure 
of becoming a friend, a very close friend 
I might say, of Jim Barnes when he came 
to Congress at the same time when I 
was honored to become a Member of this 
body, and I have known him continu- 
ously since that time. 

After completing a tour of duty serving 
his district and his Nation as a Member 
of this body, he engaged in the practice 
of law with honor and distinction and, 
as further evidence of the high trust 
and confidence imposed in his integrity 
and ability he was on the staff of a for- 
mer President. I say without any reser- 
vation or hesitancy whatsoever that Jim 
Barnes was one of the most honorable 
men I have ever known. You could al- 
ways confide completely in him, and al- 
ways rely on him. He would never mis- 
lead you. 

He will be sorely missed, but his dear 
wife, whom I have also known through 
the years, and his family can look with 
pride to the contribution which Jim 
Barnes has made in the public interest 
of our Nation and to the period of service 
which he rendered to his fellow men, his 
State, and his Nation in offices of high 
distinction. 

I extend my deepest and most sincere 
sympathy and condolences to his family 
and loved ones. 





Board of Governors of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Clearfield, Pa., Endorses 
Legislation Providing Needed Relief 
for the Railroad Industry of the Nation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Clearfield, Pa., Chamber of Commerce, 
embracing a membership of some 250 
businesses and professions, favors the 
passage of necessary legislation to re- 
store stability to the railroad industry 
of the Nation. The action of the Clear- 
field Chamber of Commerce is incorpo- 
rated in the following resolution, adopt- 
ed by the board of governors on June 
10, 1958: . 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the railroads of this country and 
particularly the railroads serving the Ciear- 
field area in central Pennsylvania for many 
years have been subjected to rigid and re- 
strictive regulations, while competing forms 
of transportation have been left relatively 
free of such interference; and 

Whereas the Government provides and 
maintains tax-free facilities for air, highway 
and water carriers to compete against the 
privately owned and heavily taxed railroads, 
which provide the most economic form of 
transportation for the American public, all 
costs considered; and 

Whereas such Government policies have 
seriously weakened the railroads-and thereby 
our national defense for which they provided 
more than 90 percent of transportation serv- 
ice in World War II and is causing them to 
shrink their plant and equipment while the 
Communist enemy is steadily building a 
larger railroad system; and 
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Whereas this condition has caused the 
unemployment of thousands of railroaders 
and other thousands of persons in indus- 
tries which supply the railroads, such as 
the steel industry which normally sells 
about 7 percent of its product—directly or 
indirectly—to the railroads; and 

Whereas fair and open competition has 
been and is the key to prosperity and the 
American system of free enterprise; and 

Whereas Senator SmaTHeErRsS, chairman of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Surface 
Transportation, after full consideration by 
the Subcommittee, has introduced a bill 
known as S. 3778, to carry out the Sub- 
committee’s recommendation with respect 
to strengthening and improving the rail- 
roads and the Nation’s transportation sys- 
tem; and 

Whereas Representative Byrne has intro- 
duced to the House of Representatives a bill 
known as H. R. 12488, which is identical to 
S. 3778: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, 1. That the board of governors 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Clearfield, 
Pa., requests that the Pennsylvania repre- 
sentatives in both Houses of the Congress 
of the United States give their full sup- 
port to S. 3778 and to H, R. 12488. 

2. That the executive secretary of the 
chamber of commerce of Clearfield, Pa., be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
forward a certified copy of this resolution to 
the following: 

Senator Epwarp Martin, Washington, D. C. 

Senator JosEPH CLARK, Washington, D. C. 

Representative JaMEs E. VAN ZANDT, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Senator G. A. SmaTHers, chairman of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Surface Transpor- 
tation, Washington, D. C. 

Senator W. G. Macnuson, chairman of the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Representative E. F. Byrne, Washington, 

» 


Unanimously adopted the 9th day of June 
1958. 
Boarp OF GOVERNORS, CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE OF CLEARFIELD, 
CERTIFICATION 


I hereby certify that the above is a true 
and correct copy of a resolution adopted by 
the board of governors, chamber of com- 
merce of Clearfield, at a regular monthly 
meeting held in the organizatiom headquar- 
ters, 103 East Market Street, Clearfield, Pa., 
Monday, June 9, 1958. 

CLEARFIELD, PA., JUNE 10, 1958. 

GEo. W. GAYLOR, 
Executive Secretary. 





Krebiozen Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATL Mr. Speaker, on the 
29th day of May, A. D. 1958, ia the Con- 
GRESSIONAL. RECORD, page A4957, there 
appeared a plea by Dr. Andrew Ivy, dis- 
tinguished professor of physiology at the 
University of Illinois, “Let’s Give Kre- 
biozen a Fair Chance.” He based his 
plea on the results obtained in treat- 
ment of terminal-cases for last 5 
years. The AMA, threugh-its officials, 

any program 





biozen by a blind type of clinical test 
and, further, have, through the nefarious 





treatment 
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practices of one of their number, lied 
and falsified records of the 

This evidence was brought out by the 
testimony in the hearings conducted by 
a committee and commission appointeg 
by the General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois, inquiring into the conspiracy tg 
suppress the freedom of research at the 
University of Illinois, on which commis. 
sion I served as vice chairman, 

The conspiracy still goes on and ip 
front and behind the scenes lurk the 
malevolent and relentless pursuing power 
of some of the officials of the 
Medical Association. And like all yi. 
cious forays staged by ‘organizations 
against the reputations of honest. men, 
it failed. But they do scare the editors 
of various medical journals to not pub- 
lish Dr. Andrew Ivy’s reports on Kre- 
biozen, after tentatively accepting the 
same for publication. What a slimy deal 
for professional men who represent g 
profession blessed by God and venerated 
by man. Surely, they must have some 
feeling for the thousands dying each 
year, suffering excruciating pain and im- 
poverishing family upon family to pay 
for the mounting medical, hospital and 
nursing costs, that amount to as much ag 
$10,000 per person, in cases of the malig- 
nant, lingering type. It would lead one 
to think that some of the political doctors 
in the permanent official family of the 
AMA do not desire the development of a 
drug or medical therapy that would ar- 
rest or neutralize the development or 
growth of cancer. Perhaps, in their 
minds, medicine -is no longer a profes- 
sion, but a business. And may it be fur- 
ther said that a certain agency in Wash- 
ington has felt the delaying grip of the 
AMA upon its procedures in issuing per- 
mits and patents under the Pure Pood 
and Drugs Act. a 

Some day, in the not too distant fi- 
ture; an investigation by the Congress 
would rectify these interferences with 
the public’s right to beneficial medicines, 
both in experimental use and curative 
research tests. 

The Krebiozen story unfolds again with 
the meeting recently held in Lebanon, — 
Pa., whereat Dr. Andrew Ivy gave an 
important report as to the biological 
activity of Krebiozen and its effect on 





: terminal patients. The science editor 


of the Chicago American, who has been 
in the forefront of the Krebiozen issue 
throughout the assembly investigation ia 
Illinois, and who covered the 
matter with a scientific understanding 
and treatment that kept the lay mind it- 
terested and enthralled in the most im- 
portant medical problem of our day, sul- 
mitted the following report in her article 
of the discussion at Lebanon, Pa, 8 
follows: ad 
[From the Chicago American of June 9, 1958) 
KREBIozEN Savep 43, Says Dr. IvE 
(By Effie Alley) 7 
Dr. Andrew C. Ivy says 43 persons ont 
suffering from advanced stages of cancer st 
alive today and free of active cancer all 
with the controversial 













Krebiozen. oe 

The Chicagoan made his report at a meer 
ing of more than 50 physicians at a meet 
in Lebanon, Pa., arranged by Dr. Allen 
Rutherford, physician and faculty membe_ 
at the University of Pennsylvania. ; 
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Ivy, professor of physiology at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, introduced 2 teen-agers and 
3 adults who accompanied him from Chi- 

as living, healthy examples of the re- 
of Krebiozen. 
—. youngsters are Jay Perlman, 18, of 
9010 Arthur Avenue, and Kathleen Patricia 
y, 14, of 1825 Orleans Street. 

In a plea for what he calied “the aban- 
doned cancer patient,” Dr. Ivy declared: 

“These youngsters are examples of a great 

up of cancer patients written off by 
jalists as hopeless after sutgery and 
X-ray failed to stem the disease.” 


BRAIN CANCER 

Showing young Perlman to the group, 
said several leading Chicago neurologists 
put Jay in this category when they found 
he was suffering from inoperable brain can- 


Eaiering 1956, the boy was given X-ray 
treatments but despite this grew worse, be- 
coming bedridden and almost completely 
yzed due to pressure of the advancing 
in the brain. By the time Krebiozen 
treatment was started, his weight had drop- 
ped to 88 pounds and he could neither talk 
nor swallow. 

Improvement was slow but gradually Jay 

to regain his powers, Ivy said. He 
has just completed his first 2 years of high 
school work with the help of a visiting board 
of education teacher, weighs 150 pounds, 
stands without aid, walks with crutches and 
talks clearly. 

Noting that brain tumor is considered 
by cancer specialists as uniformly fatal, Dr. 
Ivy presented Jay to the group as “one of 
the most gratifying cases of my career” and 
as typical of Krebiozen’s activity. 

SPECTACULAR RESULTS 


It has obtained “spectacular results in 3 
out of 4 tumors involving nervous tissue,” he 
declared. 

Introducing Kathleen, Ivy recounted how 
she had been operated on for cancer of the 
thyroid gland and subsequently given 
X-ray and radio-active iodine. In spite of 
this she began to suffer from pain in the 
hip, caused by cancer spread, became pale, 
listless, and spent most of her time in bed. 

After 1 year on Krebiozen, she had no 
sign of cancer. She has since returned to 
school, recently winning high rank in a 
nationwide Latin contest and the 60-yard 
dash in a track meet. 

Ivy said that the 3 adults with him, 2 
women and a man, also are free of active 
cancer, although previously »given up as 
hopeless by other methods of treatment. 

Dr. Ivy told his colleagues: 

“Our data on 750 patients shows Krebiozen 
to be beneficial in 70 percent of advanced 
cancer cases.” 

Ordinarily such advanced cases are aban- 
doned by the specialist and sent home to 
esl practitioner, Ivy continued. He 


“It is then the job of the family doctor 
to help such people to die in as much com- 


medical circles since 1951, when it was 
declared worthless by the American Medical 


Association. Ivy, however, has continued his 


Work in collaboration with 300 physicians, 
AMA members, in many parts of 
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thought if he lived-through the day I would 
put him in the hospital-and give him a blood 
transfusion.” 

Five weeks after starting Krebiozen in- 
jections, the printer was back at work, Dr. 
Rutherford reported. That was 4 years ago, 
and the patient is still hale and hearty, 
weighing 179 pounds. 

OTHERS ENCOURAGING 


Dr. Rutherford said he believes the other 
three cases presented are definitely in the 
clear. 

In the question period which followed, 
doctors displayed an attitude in which in- 
terest and skepticism were mingled. At one 
point Dr. Ivy was asked why he had chosen 
@ small place like Lebanon for his presen- 
tation. - 

He said he came in answer to an invita- 
tion and added: @ 

“I will go anywhere people are interested 
to hear about Krebiozen because I will not 
permit scientific truth to be buried.” 





Extension of Trade Agreements 





SPEECH 
oF 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 12591) to extend 
the authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for other 


purposes. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, to 
paraphrase Adlai Stevenson, this debate 
should “not have been necessary at all. 
Instead of planning for the future, we 
are still fighting battles we thought had 
been won in the past.’’ 

It has been said that those who do not 
know history are bound to repeat it. I 
find it difficult to believe that anyone 
who studies the high tariff policies of 
the post-World War I period culminating 
in the Smoot-Hawley Act of 1930 would 
want to repeat that sorry chapter of 
our American story. That shortsighted 
policy destroyed the markets of the 
American farmer abroad, thus, glutting 
domestic markets and wrecking farm 
prices here at home. ~The resulting tariff 
and trade retaliation against the United 
States undercut American industrial 
sales overseas, slowed our production and 
compounded unemployment—all of this 
at the same time that American con- 
sumers were forced to pay for higher 
tariffs through higher prices. 

Worst of all, these rigid barriers 
against the flow of commerce between 
nations set off the extreme economic na- 
tionalism in Germany, Italy, and Japan 
which provided the economic setting for 
the aggressive political dictatorships 
that brought on World War II. We 
should not soon forget this painful les- 
son of history. 

One of the most important responsi- 
bilities confronting this session of the 
85th Congress is the renewal of the Trade 
Agreements Act—not just any kind of 
renewal, but one that makes sense in 
terms of the needs of the American 
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economy and our obligation to~ the 
nations of the world. 

The kind of trade extension we should 
seek is a stronger, more-confident ex- 
pression of American strength and the 
American promise than any of the 10 
extensions of the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. We should be removing the crip- 
pling amendments of the past—not add- 
ing new ones at a time when bold and 
imaginative leadership is so desperately 
needed. 

The trade agreements extension bill 
backed by President Eisenhower and so 
ably presented by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, is actually a conserva- 
tive program of modest proportions. 
Yet, this bill, H. R. 12591, is under dan- 
gerous attack by those who would reverse 
the tide of history, slow economic ad- 
vancement and hamper responsible 
leadership in the society of nations. 

There is, for example, powerful oppo- 
sition to the trade-extension bill from 
the big oil producers. These gigantic 
interests talk much about preserving free 
enterprise without Government interven- 
tion. Yet, they have been the benefi- 
ciaries of more Government aid in the 
form of tax favors and other preferences 
than any other industry in the United 
States. Not content to leave well enough 
alone, they seem bent upon exhausting 
every barrel of oil produced by them be- 
fore one barrel of lower priced oil from 
abroad is made available to American 
consumers. Another powerful interest, 
the chemical industry which enjoys sales 
abroad a billion dollars a year greater 
than our chemical imports has joined the 
chorus of those who clamor for protec- 
tion from foreign competition. 

It is gratifying to me to note that 
these powerful interests have not been 
able to weaken the stand of our Speaker 
who continues to uphold the trade poli- 
cies that he helped Cordell Hull establish 
24 years ago. His steadfastness is an 
inspiration to younger Members of the 
House. 

Those who talk in fearful terms about 
the dire results of reciprocal trade seem 
blind to the splendid benefits of the 
program. In truth, America and the 
world have benefited greatly from a lib- 
eral trade policy. 

During the last 24 years since the re- 
ciprocal trade program was first 
launched, we have become the greatest 
trading nation in the world. Last year 
we sold other nations nearly $21 billion 
of our goods while purchasing $13 bil- 
lion in goods from other nations. These 
figures alone disprove the false notion 
that our markets are being overrun by 
cheap commodities from abroad. We 
are, in fact, selling abroad almost $8 
billion more in goods than we are buying 
from others. I Have often wondered how 
those who want to throw up higher tar- 
iffs expect other nations to secure the 
dollars that they must have to buy what 
we wish to sell. 

Included in our export trade are $442 
billion of agricultural commodities, rep- 
resenting the production of 40 million 
acres. A recent study by the United 
States Department of Commerce shows 
that in the eastern half of South Da- 
kota, we are dependent upon foreign 
markets for the sale of $19.4 million of 
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wheat annually, $10.8 million in live- 
stock, $8.5 million in corn, $1.6 million 
in dairy and poultry products, and $3.3 
million in flaxseed. These items alone 
enable South Dakota farmers to find an 
outlet for $43.6 million of produce. It 
is true that some foreign produced com- 
modities are brought into the United 
States, but the exchange benefits us far 
more than it handicaps us. The world 
buys between 25 and 40 percent of Amer- 
ica’s wheat, rice, cotton, tobacco, fats 
and oils, as well as 20 percent of our 
trucks and 15 percent of our coal out- 
put, to name only a few of the scores 
of commodities that we sell overseas. 

Four and a half million Americans 
are employed because of our foreign 
trade which means that if each of these 
workers is the head of a family of 4, 
18 million citizens are supported by our 
foreign commerce. 

What do the advocates of trade re- 
striction want us to do? Concede our 
profitable export business? Concede our 
rate of economic growth? Concede 
major elements essential to building 
economic strength at home and free- 
world unity abroad? All of these were 
the unhappy results of the unwise post- 
World War I policies which some gen- 
tlemen now ask us to repeat. Their 
arguments are not only refuted by the 
record of the past; they are challenged 
by the demands of the present and the 
new dimensions of the future. 

I am in favor of a policy of freer trade 
and of a meaningful extension of the 
trade agreements program because that 
policy and that program have contrib- 
uted greatly to America’s economic 
growth and to that of our friends aboard. 
This program has helped bring about 
the stability in international trade rela- 
tionships after World War II that was 
missing after the First World War. It 
has prevented economic warfare in the 
community of free nations—a commu- 
nity which is engaged in economic com- 
petition with the Soviet Union. Stalin 
said in 1952: “We can win the world 
peaceably. It will eventually turn upon 
West Germany and Japan. But the 
stupid, greedy West will hamper their 
foreign trade. Then we shall draw them 
into our orbit through overwhelming 
trade agreements.” 

In 1957, Khrushchev said ‘“‘We declare 
War upon you—excuse me for using such 
an expression—in the peaceful field of 
trade.” He went on to explain that it 
is not the ICBM that will bring victory 
to the Soviet Union, but an economic 
offensive that we would be too dull to 
counter before it is too late. 

But Soviet threat or no Soviet threat, 
the trade agreements program is good 
business for American enterprise, Amer- 
ican labor and American agriculture. 
There are admittedly some cases where 
industries have encountered serious for- 
eign competition, but in these cases im- 
port competition is only one of a whole 
host of problems. There are many ways 
in which such enterprises can adapt 
their resources to more efficient pro- 
duction and to new forms of economic 
activity. They have had to do it in 
the past, and, indeed, adjustment to 
changing economic conditions is the 
story of American progress. Most of the 
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American firms that have faced import 
competition have faced up to that com- 
petition and have met it successfully, or 
have adapted their operations to new 
forms of production that can keep the 
plant and its workers operating in high 
gear. 

We must face realistically whatever 
economic problems we have and we 
must, in our own interest, reject the 
teniptation to use import competition 
as a whipping boy for the many other 
problems that require our urgent at- 
tention. ; 

I shall vote against the Simpson bill 
(H. R. 12676. I shall do so because it 
is unsound commercial policy and in- 
volved a realignment of govermental 
functions which I believe is in conflict 
not only with the Constitution but also 
with the tenets of effective democratic 
government. 

I shall vote for the committee bill, 
the bill backed by the administration, 
the bill backed by the major organiza- 
tions who speak for business, labor and 
agriculture. I support H. R. 12951 with- 
out reservation. 





The Bank Holding Company Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
to the attention of our colleagues the 
following statement filed by the Depart- 
ment of Justice with the Federal Reserve 
Board in opposition to a pending appli- 
cation for permission to become a bank 
holding company. 

This matter is of tremendous impor- 
tance. I commend the Department of 
Justice for the fine work they have done 
in connection with this proceeding. 

Their statement is a carefully docu- 
mented review of the congressional his- 
tory of antitrust legislation. It is alsoa 
fine exposition of the congressional] in- 
tent underlying the enactment of the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956. 

Implicit in the statement is the pos- 
sible anomaly that, if perehance the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board grants the applica- 
tion, the Department of Justice will be 
required to institute an antitrust action 
to prevent the corisummation of the very 
act for which approval is sought. 

The statement follows: 

BEroreE THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE FED- 


ERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, IN THE MATTER OF . 


APPLICATIONS OF: First New YorK Corp., 
THE First NaTionaL Crry Bank or NEw 
YorK, AND INTERNATIONAL BANKING CoRrP., 
PURSUANT TO THE BANK HOLDING COMPANY 
Act or 1956 


STATEMENT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


On February 20, 1958, the hearing examiner 
filed with the Board of Governors of the Fed- 


of applications filed on November 2, 1956, by 
the First New York Corp., First National 
City Bank of New York, and International 
Banking Corp. to become bank holding com- 





sec. 184, et seq.). Practically from the in. 
ception of: this proceeding the Board has 
been notified of the Department of Justice's 
continuing interest in this matter in con. 
nection with-its responsibilities under the 
antitrust laws and the Department's offer 
of assistance to the Board in any way it 
could properly do so. On March 8, 1957, the 
Department submitted to the Board a sym. 

of the Antitrust Division's extensive 


. investigation of this matter and indicated 


in the same letter that it “would be glad 
to discuss any antitrust issues you deem 
relevant.” By letter on March 21, 1958, the 
Board wrote the Department as follows: 

“This will refer to your letter of March 11, 
1958, * * * offering to the Board a memo. 
randum of law on the provisions of the 
antitrust laws possibly applicable to the 
above-entitled matter. , 

“At the time consideration of a decision 
is undertaken in this matter, the Board 
would be greatly assisted in having ayail- 
able to it a memorandum of the nature 
you have described. * * * 

“Alternatively, but in the same regard, 
you may wish to give consideration to the 
filing with the Board of an amicus curiae 
brief in order that your views on this sub- 
ject would become part of the public record.” 

It is in response to this and earlier re« 
quests by the Board that the Department 
submits this statement. Furthermore, con- 
siderations of basic comity between Federal 
agencies with related responsibility suggest 
this Department make clear to the Board 
its views on the proposed acquisition’s com. 
petitive consequences. This statement then, 
is directed primarily to provisions contained 
in the antitrust laws as they relate to the 
Board’s jurisdiction in this proceeding, and 
as they support the Hearing Examiner’s con- 
siderations and conclusions under factor 
6 of his suplemental report and recom- 
mended decision. These views, carefully ex- 
amined and given proper weight under ap- 
plicable doctrines of law, suggest the Board's 
adoption of the recommended decision of the 
hearing examiner, and entry of an order 
denying the applications of First New York 
Corp., The First National City Bank of New 
York, and International Banking Corp. for 
prior approval of action to become bank 
holding companies/ under section 3 of the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956. 


I. Antitrust laws are fully applicable and are 
to be given consideration as part of the 
proceeding 
The Bank Holding Company Act of 1956 | 

(hereinafter referred to as “act’’) regulates 

the creation and expansion of bank holding 

companies as such companies are defined by 
that act. This proceeding has been insti- 
tuted pursuant to section 3 (b) of the act for 
prior written approval which will result in 
the formation of bank holding companies by 
the applicants, First New York Corp., the 

First National City Bank of New York and 

the International Banking Corp. Section il 

of the act clearly preserves the applicability 

of the antitrust laws to any act, action & 
conduct taken pursuant thereto, by provid- 
ing: 

“Nothing herein contained shall be inter 

preted or construed as approving any att, 

action or conduct which is or has been @ 
may be in violation of existing law, nor shall 
anything herein contained constitute @ dé 
fense to any action, suit or proceeding pene 
ing or hereinafter instituted on account of 
any prohibited antitrust or monopolistic ach 


action or conduct.” | im 


To resolve any doubt that might be raised 
about the meaning of this section, thee 
lative history of this act contained in 
Report No. 1095 explained section 11’s pur — 
pose as follows: + me 
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panies under the tefms of the Bank Hol, 
Company Act of 1956 (7 Stat. 133, 12 U. s, Cc, 
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“The bill provides that none of its provi- 
are to be construed as approving, any 
action or conduct in violation of exist- 


- law. It also provides that nothing in 

pill shall constitute a defense to any 
act, suit or proceeding pending or later in- 
stituted on account of any prohibited anti- 
trust or monopolistic act, action or conduct. 
In the opinion of your committee, approvals 

ted and action permitted under the pro- 
yisions of this bill are not to supersede the 

visions of other Federal laws, particularly 
those designed to control monopoly or break 
up trusts. For example, the Clayton Act has 
been judicially determined to apply to 
panks. Under the provisions of that act, the 
Federal Reserve Board has an administrative 
role to play in determining whether banks 
comply with requirements of the Clayton 
Act. Under the provisions of this bill, any 
action taken by the Federal Reserve Board 
in accordance with its terms is not to inter- 
fere in any manner with the performance by 
the Board of such functions as may be as- 
signed to it under the Clayton Act.” 

The record shows that the Board fully 
acknowledges section 11’s built-in antitrust 
safeguards to any proceeding undertaken 
pursuant to this act. In connection with 
the applicability of provisions and standards 
of section 7 of the Clayton Act (38 Stat. 730 
(1914), as amended 15 U.S. C. sec. 18 (1950)), 
to this matter, the Board’s Vice Chairman 
C.C. Balderson wrote Congressman EMANUEL 
CELLER on January 18, 1957: * 

“Section 3 (c) of the Bank Holding Com- 


* pany Act requires the Board in passing upon 


each application by a bank holding company 
for approval of its acquisition of bank stock 
to consider certain specific factors, including 


whether or not the effect of the proposed - 


acquisition would be to expand the size or 
extent of the holding company system beyond 
limits consistent with the public interest and 
the preservation of competition in the field 
of banking. The concept involved in this 
factor is a broad one, and in the Board’s 
opinion adequate consideration of the facts 
in this regard necessarily involve considera- 
tion of the standards mentioned in section 7 
of the Clayton Act, that is, whether in any 
line of commerce in any section of the coun- 
try the effect of such acquisition might be 
substantially to lessen competition or to tend 
to create a monopoly. 

“In the circumstances, it has not been con- 
sidered necessary to refer specifically in the 
order for hearing to the standards of the 
Clayton Act or to give specific instructions to 
the hearing examiner on the subject. You 
may be assured that the Board, in its con- 
sideration of this matter, will take into ac- 
count all pertinent factors, including wheth- 
er the proposed transaction might involve 
& violation of section 7 ofthe Clayton Act 
or other statutes.”” 

Similarly, the applicants in this proceeding 
in their Memorandum Submitted on Behalf 
of Applicants After Hearing, May 29, 1957, 
on page 8, concede that section 11 “expressly 
negates any implication that a determina- 
tion by the Board under the act constitutes 
& determination of issues which might arise 
under the antitrust laws. The first portion 
of this section similarly negates any implica- 
tion that a determination by the un- 
der the act relieves the applicant from the 
consequences of any violation of a different 
statute or rule of law, whether such law be 
State or Federal.” 

Recognizing then the role that Congress 
intended the antitrust laws to play in any 

nation made under this act, we must 
look to the appropriate antitrust laws which 
bear directly on the proposed plan.* 
Il. Section 7 of the Clayton Act is directly 
applicable to the proposed plan 

The applications filed in this proceeding 
request Board approval of the affiliation of 
ee ; 
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corporate successors to the First National 
City Bank of New York, City Bank Farmers 
Trust Co., both of New York City, and the 
County Trust Co., of White Plains, N. Y., 
through common-stock ownership by First 
New York Corp., which would become a 
bank holding company incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Delaware. In es- 
sence the proposed plan provides for the 
holding company to acquire, either in ex- 
change for proportionate shares in the hold- 
ing company or for cash, all the shares of 
stock of the largest bank in Westchester 
County, the second largest bank in New 
York City and third largest in the Nation, 
and one of the country’s outstanding/fidu- 
ciary. institutions. To this type of trans- 
action, the applicability and provisions of 
section 7 of the Clayton Act seem particu- 
larly cogent. 

This Clayton Act section, as amended in 
1950, provides in part: 

“No corporation engaged in commerce 
shall acquire, directly or indirectly, the 
whole or any part of the stock or other 
share capital and no corporation subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission shall acquire the whole or any part 
of the assets of another corporation engaged 
also in commerce, where in any line of com- 
merce in any section ef the country, the 
effect of such acquisition may be substan- 
tially to lessen competition or to tend to 
create 4 monopoly. 

“No corporation shall acquire, directly or 
indirectly, the whole or any part of the stock 
or other share capital and no corporation 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Federai 
Trade .Commission shall acquire the whole 
Or any part of the assets of one or more 
corporations engaged in commerce, where in 
any line of commerce in any section of the 
country, the effect of such acquisition, of 
such stocks or assets, or of the use of such 
stock by the voting or granting of proxies 
or otherwise, may be substantially to lessen 
competition, or to tend to create a mo- 
nopoly.” 

Although it seems plain from this lan- 
guage, the legislative history and develop- 
ment of this Clayton Act section leave no 
doubt that the proposed transaction is fully 
subject to the provisions of section 7. Since 
section 11 of the Clayton Act vests in Board * 
concurrent jurisdiction with the Attorney 
General® for the enforcement of section 7 
where applicable to banks, banking associa- 
tions, and trust companies, the Board in 
reaching a determination on the pending 
matter must be guided not only by its re- 
sponsibilities under the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act, but also its responsibilities to the 
public for upholding the edicts of section 7. 

The Clayton Act, as originally enacted in 
1914, was intended to reach practices and 
transactions not denounced by the Sherman 
Act, but which if persevered in and extended 
would result in monopoly or in consolidation 
which, by eliminating competition pro tanto, 
makes mqnopoly probable if not inevitable. 
The primary purposes of the 1914 provisions 
were to arrest monopoly in the making, in 
its initial stages, and to condemn practices 
the tendency of which is to foster eventual 
monopoly, even though no such purpose may 
have been entertained in any particular 
transaction.® ‘ 

The committee report on the 1914 bill’ 
made it particularly clear that one of the 
more serious abuses the House and Senate 
committees intended to correct by enact- 
ment of this bill was to reach the formation 
of and acquisitions by holding companies. 
It was the view of these committees that 
holding companies and intercorporate stock- 
holdings serve no useful purpose and in- 
tended to abolish them so far as it was 
possible to do so.* 
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Case law subsequent to Clayton Act enact- 
ment made clear section 7’s applicability to 
holding-company acquisitions. In Temple 
Anthracite Coal Co. v. FTC (51 F. 2d 656 (CA- 
3, 1931) ), the court ruled: 

“It is clear from the language of paragraph 
2 of section 7 that it is the fact of the stock 
of two or more corporations engaged in in- 
terstate commerce .being acquired by any 
other corporation, producing the effect, 
through the stock-owning corporation, of 
either substantially lessening competition 
between them or restraining commerce, or, 
tending to create a monopoly of any line 
of commerce, that gives Congress power to 
prohibit the acquiring of such stock.” ® 

No change going to this interpretation or 
purpose was made by Congress in amending 
section 7 in 1950. The committee reports 
on the 1950 amendment, in fact, reiterated 
section 7’s initial purpose for prohibiting ac- 
quisitions by holding companies where the 
effect may be substantially to lessen compe- 
tition or to tend to create a monopoly.” 

Basically, the 1950 amendment was in- 
tended to strengthen provisions of existing 
antitrust legislation in order to limit future 
increases in the level of economic concentra- 
tion resulting from corporate mergers and 
acquisitions. Change in furtherance of sec- 
tion 7’s strengthened provisions were de- 
scribed by the Attorney General’s Committee 
To Study the Antitrust Laws as follows: 

“Congress made 3 major changes in sec- 
tion 7. First, it broadened the section’s reach 
to cover corporations acquiring the ‘whole 
or any part’ not only of the stock, but also 
‘of the assets’ of another company. Second, 
it eliminated from the statute the illegality 
test of whether the acquisition’s effect may 
be substantially to lessen competition be- 
tween the acquiring and the acquired cor- 
porations. Finally, Congress struck the prior 
test of whether the acquisition might restrain 
commerce ‘in any community,’ and substi- 
tuted as the measure whether ‘in any line of 
commerce in any section of the country’ 
the acquisition may substantially lessen com- 
pecition or tend to create a monopoly.” 

The changes and the reasons given by Con- 
gress for the 1950 amendment have direct ap- 
plication to the instant proceeding in at 
least two ways. 

First, the 1950 amendment insures that sec- 
tion 7’s coverage includes “all types of merg- 
ers and acquisitions, vertical and conglomer- 
ate as well as horizontal, which have the 
specified effects of substantially lessening 
competition * * * or tending to create a 
monopoly.” # 

In reviewing the intended thrust of the 
new section 7, the House report states: 

“Acquisitions of stock or assets have a 
cumulative effect, and control of the market 
sufficient to constitute a violation of the 
Sherman Act may be achieved not in a 
single acquisition but as a result of a series 
of acquisitions. The bill is intended to per- 
mit intervention in such a cumulative proc- 
ess when the effect of an acquisition may 
be a significant reduction in the vigor of 
competition, even though this effect may 
not be so far reaching as to amount to a 
combination in restraint of trade, create a 
monopoly, or constitute an attempt to mo- 
nopolize. Such an effect may arise in various 
ways, such as elimination in whole or in 
material part of the competitive activity 
of an enterprise which has been a substantial 
factor in competition, increase in the relative 
size of the enterprise making the acquisition 
to such a point that its advantage over com- 
petitors threatens to be decisive, undue re- 
duction in the number of competing efter- 
prises, or establishment of relationship be- 
tween buyers and sellers which deprive their 
rivals of a fair opportunity to compete. 

“It would be unnecessary for the Govern- 
ment to speculate as to what is in the back 
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of the minds of those who promote a merger; 
or to prove that the acquiring firm had en- 
gaged in actions which are considered to be 
unethical or predatory, or to show that as a 
result of a merger the acquiring firm had al- 
ready obtained such a degree of control that 
it possessed the power to destroy or exclude 
competitors or fixing prices. 

“The test of substantial lessening of com- 
petition or tending to create a monopoly is 
not intended to be applicable only when 
the specific effect may appear on a nationwide 
or industrywide scale. The purpose of this 
bill is to protect competition in each line 
of commerce, in each section of the country.” 

Similarly, the Senate incorporated in its re- 
port on the 1950 amendment to section 7 
the words of a Federal Trade Commission 
study to describe the type of problem to 
which this bill is addressed: 

“Under the Sherman Act an acquisition is 
unlawful if it creates a monopoly or con- 
stitutes an attempt to monopolize. Immi- 
nent monopoly may appear when one large 
concern acquires another, but it is unlikely 
to be perceived in a small acquisition by a 
large enterprise. As a large concern grows 
through a series of such small acquisitions, 
its accretions of power are individually so 
minute as to make it difficult to use the 
Sherman Act to test them. 

“Where several large enterprises are ex- 
tending their power by successive small 
acquisitions, the cumulative effect of their 


purchases may be to convert an industry- 
from one of intense competition among many 
enterprises to one in which 3 or 4 large con- 
cerns produce the entire supply. This latter 
pattern (which economists called oligopoly) 
is likely to be characterized by avoidance of 
price competition and by respect on the part 


of each concern for the vested interest of its 
rival.’ ** 

Second, and perhaps most significant in 
the instant proceeding, was the congres- 
sional intent in the 1950 amendment to 
make the prohibitions of section 7 far more 
stringent than those of the Sherman Act; 
that is, under the new statutes it is enough 
to show that the future effect on competition 
may be adverse even though actual anti- 
competitive results cannot be demonstrated. 
This new section 7 test of illegality was based 
upon probable future anticompetitive con- 
sequences as distinguished from the Sherman 
Act test which requires proof that actual 
injury to competition has in fact resulted. 

In this connection the Senate report point- 
ed out that in amending section 7, Congress 
had for one of its purposes “to make it clear 
that the (act) is not intended to revert to 
the Sherman Act test” but “to cope with 
monopolistic tendencies in their incipiency 
and well before they have attained such ef- 
fects as would justify a Sherman Act pro- 
ceeding.” #® 

By framing a bill that would drop portions 
of the so-called Clayton Act tests that had no 
economic significance, amended section 7 
reaches far beyond the Sherman Act. The 
Senate report continued: 

“The concept of reasonable probability 
conveyed by these words ‘may be’ is a neces- 
sary element in any statute which seeks to 
arrest restraints of trade in their incipiency 
and before they develop into full fledged re- 
straints violative of the Sherman Act. A re- 
quirement of certainty and actuality of in- 
jury to competition is incompatible with any 
effort to supplement the Sherman Act which 
reaches incipient restraints.” * 

. Thus, it seems clear from this review of 

legislative history and development of this 
Clayton Act section, the provisions of section 
7 reach every stock acquisition which would 
produce tlie prohibited effects on competi- 
tion. In enacting and amending this sec- 
tion, Congress has also been clear in its de- 
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nunciation of holding companies ‘which 
may bring about the degree of concentration 
that would transgress the competitive stand- 
ards of section 7. Viewed in the light of this 
legislative intent and interpretive law, it is 
submitted that the proposed transaction is 
unquestionably subject to the provisions of 
section 7. Further, it is submitted that the 
prospective language of section 7 permits the 

Board, which has section 7 enforcement 

jurisdiction where applicable to banks, bank- 

ing associations and trust companies, to rule 
on the legal merits of the proposed trans- 

action under the provisions of section 7. 

III. Provisions of the Clayton Act’s section 7 
support the hearing examiner’s recom- 
mended decision that the Board deny the 
applicants’ request for approval to become 
bank holding companies 


The findings and conclusions of the hear- 
ing examiner’s February 20 report recom- 
mending that the Board withhold approval 
of the pending applications appears to be 
based largely on factor 5 in section 3 (c) 
of the act which provides: 

“(c) In determining whether or not to 
approve any acquisition or merger or con- 
solidation under this section, the Board shall 
take into consideration the following fac- 
tors: (1) The financial history and condi- 
tion of the company or companies and the 
banks concerned; (2) their prospects; (3) 
the character of their management; (4) the 
convenience, needs, and welfare of the com- 
munities and the area concerned; and (5) 
whether or not the effect of such acquisition 
or merger or consolidation would be to ex- 
pand the size or extent of the bank holding 
company system involved beyond limits con- 
sistent with adequate and sound banking, 
the public interest, and the preservation of 
competition in the field of banking.” 

The purpose of this section is explained 
by the Senate report on the bank holding 
company Dill as follows: 

It is upon the basis of these factors that 
the Federal Reserve Board is to measure 
whether each application should be granted 
or denied in the public interest. It will be 
noted that these factors extend beyond the 
nature of those primary in importance to 
bank supervisory authorities in the exer- 
cise of their supervisory powers. In most 
instances, safety of the depositor’s funds 
and adequate banking service to the public 
in the area where the bank operates are 
uppermost in the consideration of such bank- 
ing supervisory authorities. The factors re- 
quired to be taken into consideration by the 
Federal Reserve Board under this bill also 
require contemplation of the prevention of 
undue concentration of control in the bank- 
ing field to the detriment of public inter- 
est and the encouragement of competition 
in banking. It is the lack of any effective 
requirement of this nature in present Fed- 
eral laws which has led your committee to 
the conviction that legislation such as that 
contained in this bill is needed.” _ 

Similarly, the House Committee hearings 
on this act can be interpreted inter alia as 
requiring the Board to deny approval to 
a proposed holding com: which “would 
not maintain competition among banks, or 
would fail to minimize the danger inherent 


in concentration of economic power through 


centralized control of banks.’ 


From this it is plain that factor 5 of this 
section of the act embraces some of the 
same considerations that are to be reckoned 
with under section 7’s provisions. While 
factor 5’s preservation of competition stand- 
ard may differ from the Clayton Act’s more 
stringent substantially to lessen competition, 
etc., standards, an application under the 
act which would or may transgress the 
standards of either of these laws could not 
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be approved by the Board. And in this eon. 
nection, the Department submits that 
question of legality under the act’s com. 
petition standard would most likely present 
an even graver question under Clayton Act 
standards. 

On the basis of the competitive standarg 
set forth by factor 5, the hearing e 
drew the following conclusions from his 
findings of fact: 

“The program, by combining the dominant 
banking system in Westchester County with 
one of the largest banking systems in the 
Nation, establishes in Westchester County a 
financial Sy germs: of such relative size 
as perhaps give it decisive advantage over 
competitors, may result in an undue concep. 
tration of banking assets and control, ma 
induce unnecessary dislocation in the exist. 
ing banking structure of the county—ang 
thus unsound banking; may unduly and sub. 
stantially lessen competition between city 
and county banks; and may result in undue 
reduction of the number of independent 
banks in the county with consequent reduc. 
tion in the number of competing banking 
organizations. 

“On balance, the prospective and possible 
benefits of the program do not outweigh its 
prospective and possible disadvantages. It is 
concluded that the program is not required 
for the needs and welfare of the community 
and area, and further, that the effect of the 
proposed acquisition may be to expand the 
size or extent of the holding company system 
involved beyond limits consistent with ade- 
quate and sound banking, the public interest, 
and the preservation of competition in the 
field of banking. Under these circumstances 
the applicants have not sustained the burden 
of establishing that the public interest wil] 
be furthered by granting approval of the ap- 
plication.” * 

These conclusions of the hearing examiner 
confirm those formulated by the Depart- 
ment on the basis of its independent in- 
vestigation and the record of proceedings 
on this matter. While the Department has 
evaluated the proposed transaction in terms 
of probable effect under section 7, the sup- 
plemental report’s findings of fact and con- 
clusions seem to fully justify the Depart- 
ment’s views on the legality of the proposed 
transaction under section 7. Compare, for 
example, with the effects described by Con- 
gress under section II of this statement, 
page 11, giving rise to a condition of illegality 
under amended section 7 with the following 
excerpts from the examiner’s opinion: 

“The evidence thus suggests that the pro- 
posed program would result in an undue 
concentration of banking” resources, tend to 
reduction of the number of independent 
banking companies in Westchester, and 
create conditions of potential threat to the 
soundness of the county banking structure 
and to the competitive situation.” ” 

This language of the examiner practically 
paraphrases language used in the House 
report describing the effects of acquisitions 
that are intended to be reached by section 7. 

In addition, the examiner’s supplemental — 
report verifies information the De 
learned from its investigation that: 

“Evidence is that preliminary conta’ 
have already been made by (New York) city. 
banks with (Westchester) county banks with 
regard to such affiliation. * * * If the Pim — 
gram is approved, no doubt succeeding one — 
along similar lines should be approved als, © 
in order that competitive balance in Wer 
chester and in New York City may be mal — 
tained. * * * It is to be anticipated that” 
this process would hasten the red 
absorption, of the number of in —_ 
banks in Westchester..* * *” = oe 

As we have described in the Clayton Aa 
history under section II on page 1 
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intended section 7 enforcement agen- 
cies to intervene in the cumulative process 
when the effect of a series of acquisitions 
may be a significant reduction in the vigor 
of competitive activity. To agencies charged 
with this enforcement bility, evi- 
dence showing the likelihood of a substan- 
tial reduction in competition as a result of 
cumulative acquisitions initiated by a trans- 
action, such as the case pending before the 
Board, cannot, we submit, be ignored. 

And finally, the hearing examiner draws 
directly from the language of the House re- 
port on the 1950 amendment to section 7” 
in considering the competitive effect of the 
proposed program in Westchester County. 
According to the-examiner: 

“There the program increases the relative 
size of the acquiring enterprise to the point 
where, perhaps, ‘its advantage over its com- 
petitors threatens to be decisive.’ On this 
score the apprehension of County Trust Co. 
over the possibility of a competitive com- 
bination between another major New York 
City bank and the National Bank of West- 
chester appears to speak with more ,force 
as to the probable impact of the p am 
than any amount of argument or specula- 
tion.” * 

We submit that the above examination of 
the hearing examiner’s findings and conclu- 


* sions on the question of competition in the 


instant proceedings are fully supported by 
the provisions of section 7. In its language 
and intended application, section 7 overlaps 
many of the same competitive questions con- 


“sidered by the examiner under factor 5 of the 


act’s section 3 (c). And we submit, that 
when the examiner, after hearing all the 
facts and reviewing the evidence, concludes 
that the effect of the proposed acquisition 
may result in “decisive competitive advan- 
tage, undue concentration, substantial les- 
sening of competition, etc.,” he is supported 
by what Congress has described to be an un- 
lawful acquisition under the Clayton Act. 
For this reason, we submit that the Board in 
the discharge of its responsibilities under the 
Bank Holding Company Act and the Clayton 
Act is impelled to follow the examiner’s rec- 
ommendation denying the applicant’s re- 
quest for approval to become a bank holding 
company. 
CONCLUSION 


The expressed provision in section 11 of 
the act preserves the applicability of the 
antitrust laws to any proceeding undertaken 
pursuant to that act. True, any determina- 
tion made or action taken as a result ef this 
act, will not bar or constitute a defense to 
any action or proceeding pending or herein- 
after instituted on the basis of any alleged 
antitrust violation. Equally true, however, 
considerations of comity suggest that this 
Department make clear its views on ques- 
tions involving both the: Department's and 
the Board’s coincident responsibilities. 

The pending matter involving the acquisi- 
tion of stock of three prominent banks by a 
bank holding company brings this proceed- 
ing under section 7 of the Clayton Act, which 
forbids one corporation from acquiring the 
stock of another, where the effect may be 
substantially to lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly in any line of commerce 
in any section of the try. Since the 
initial and amended design of section 7 was 
to reach holding company acquisitions which 
transgressed its competitive standards, the 
Proposed plan in the pending proceeding is 
fully subject to and must be evaluated in 

t of the provisions Congress intended by 
section 7's competition safeguards. And in 
*pplying these Clayton Act provisions to the 
Pending matter, the’ test is not whether ac- 
tual competitive injury cari be shown, but 
Whether the effects of the proposed plan may 
cence : - 
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be substantially to lessen competition or to 
tend to create a monopoly. 

The provisions of section 7 of the Clayton 
Act support fully the conclusions of the hear- 
ing examiner that on the basis of competi- 
tion, the applicants have not sustained the 
burden of establishing that the public inter- 
est will be furthered by granting approval of 
the applications. Not only does the proposed 
plan, in the examiner’s view, falter under the 
competitive standard of factor 5 of the act’s 
section 3 (c), but in light of the Clayton 
Act's history and development the proposed 
transaction even raises a more serious ques- 
tion of legality under the more exacting com- 
petitive standards of section 7. And in mak- 
ing a determiination on this matter the Board 
is not constrained to ruling solely on the 
basis of the act under which this proceeding 
is brought, but can also make its determina- 
tion as a matter of law under section 7. 

For the foregoing reasons this Department 
urges that the Board in its deliberations and 
determination of this matter uphold its ex- 
aminer’s recommended decision denying the 
applicants’ request for approval to become a 
bank holding company. 

Respectfully submitted, 
- Victor R. HANSEN, 
Assistant Attorney general, 
Epwarp G. GRvulis, 
Attorney, Department of Justice, 
GEoRGE D. REYCRAFT, 
Chief, Special Trial Section. 





2Control of Bank Holding Companies, S. 
Rept. No. 1095, 84th Cong., 1st sess., 19 
(1955). : 

2See Appendix A-2 to Congressman CEL- 
LER’s mimeographed document read at the 
opening of the second day of hearings on 
this matter (T. 172, et seq.). 

In connection with this paramount anti- 
trust consideration, the final paragraph of 
the Clayton Act’s section 7 makes provision 
for exempting from section 7, certain mer- 
gers approved by several Federal regulatory 
agencies such as the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, etc. Section 7 does not exempt 
transactions, such as the one proposed here 
approved by the Federal Reserve Board. 
Thus’ Board approval would not insulate 
from antitrust prosecution, an acquisition 
under the Bank Holding Company Act. 

#15 U.S.C. § 21. 

615 U.S.C. § 25. 

*Comment of Senator Walsh, committee 
member and principal spokesman for the 
Clayton Act bill in the Senate, 51 ConcREs- 
SIONAL RecorD 16144 (1914). 

7H. Rept. No. 627, 63d Cong., 2d sess. 
(1914). 

s“* * * experience has taught us that 

the holding company as described (i. e. a 
company whose primary purpose is to hold 
stocks of other companies, and has usually 
issued its own shares in exchange for these 
stocks, and is a means of holding under 
one control the competing companies whose 
stocks it has thus acquired. As thus de- 
fined ‘holding company’ is an abomination 
and in our judgment is a mere incorporated 
form of the old-fashioned trust) no longer 
serves any purpose that is helpful to the 
business or community at large and is oper- 
ated purely as a ‘holding company.’ (Sec- 
tion 7) is intended to eliminate this evil 
as far as it-is possible to do so making such 
exceptions from the law as seem to be wise 
2 *.” Thbid. at 39. 
' °Cf. Transamerica v. Board of Governors, 
206 F. 2d 163, 165-166 (C. A. 3, 1953), U. S. 
v. E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 353 U. S. 
586, 597. 

2” S. Rept. No. 1775, 8ist Cong., 2d sess. 4-5 
(1950), H. Rept. No. 1191, 81st Cong., Ist 
sess. 5 (1949). 
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“ Report of the Attorney General’s National 
Committee To Study the Antitrust Laws, p. 
117 (1955). 

12 Questions involving sec. 7’s pre-1950 ap- 
plicability to vertical acquisition situations 
seem to be resolved by the Supreme Court 
opinion in the recent U. S.v.£.I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., supra at 592, which held: 

“* * * any acquisition by one corporation 
of all or any part of the stock of another 
corporation, competitor or not, is within the 
reach of the section whenever the reason- 
able likelihood appears that the acquisition 
will result in a restraint of commerce or in 
the creation of monopoly in any line of com- 
merce. Thus, although duPont and General 
Motors are not competitors, a violation of the 
section has occurred if, as a result of the 
acquisition, there was at the time of a suit 
a@ reasonable likelihood of a monopoly in any 
line of commerce. Judge Maris correctly 
stated in Transamerica Corp. v. Board of 
Governors, 206 F. 2d 163, 169: 

“A monopoly involves the power to * * * 
exclude competition when the monopolist 
desires to do so. Obviously, under sec. 7 
it was not necessary * * * to find * * * 
[the defendant] has actually achieved 
monopoly power but merely that the stock 
acquisitions under attack have brought it 
measurably closer to that end. For it is the 
purpose of the Clayton Act to nip monopoly 
in the bud. Since by definition monopoly 
involves the power to eliminate competition 
a lessening of competition is clearly relevant 
in the determination of the existence of a 
tendency to monopolize. Accordingly in or- 
der to determine the existence of a tendency 
to monopoly in * * * any * * * line of 
business the area or areas of existing effective 
competition in which monopoly power might 
be exercised must first be determined.’ ” 

18H. Rept. No. 1191, supra, p. 8. 

4*S. Rept. No. 1775, supra, p. 5. 

%Tbid, pp. 4 and 5. 

16 Thid, p. 6. 

7S. Rept. No. 1095, 84th Cong., Ist sess., 
10 (1955). 

18 Hearings on H. R. 2674, House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, 84th Cong., Ist 
sess. 95 (1955). 

1## Supplemental Report and Recommended 
Decisions of the Hearing Examiner, supra, 
p. 27. 

* Ibid, pp. 18-19. 

*1 Tbid, p. 21. 

2H. Rept. No. 1191, supra, p. 8. 

7 Supplemental Report and Recommended 
Decisions of the Hearing Examiner, supra, 
pp. 22-23. ; 





Defense Reorganization Bill 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on-the State of the Union had under 
consideration bill (H. R. 12541) to pro- 
mote the nati 1 defense by providing for 
reorganization of the Department of De- 
fense, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, we are 
all agreed that the Defense Department 
and its components should be reshaped 
and streamlined to accord with the 
needs of modern warfare. There can 
be no question on that proposition. Our 
defense must be flexible, efficient, and 
capable of speedy action. It must be 
able to spring into action at a moment's 
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notice. This bill permits that result, 
if it is properly administered. 

There is no question, insofar as war 
or emergency is concerned, that the 
Executive, the Department of Defense 
and its components, have full, adequate 
power and authority under existing law 
to take immediate action in defense of 
the United States, should war or emer- 
gency come. 

The pending bill provides for every 
measure of authority and flexibility in 
the Department for any and every 
change in the format of the Depart- 
ment and its parts at any time, that is, 
in wartime or peacetime, except the au- 
thority to make revolutionary changes 
in the basic roles, missions, and func- 
tions, without giving Congress the op- 
portunity to disagree and write legisla- 
tion of its own, pursuant to its con- 
stitutional mandate. 

Can there be any question that this 
procedure accords with the powers of 
Congress, as set forth, not only in the 
Constitution, but evidenced in many 
existing statutes heretofore adopted in 
the regular way by the @ongress. I 
think not. The issue for us to decide 
is how much additional power we can 
grant the executive branch and how 
much power we must reserve for Con- 
gress under the Constitution. 

I do not believe for a moment that 
the President or the Secretary of De- 


fense are seeking dictatorial powers. 
But this is a government of laws and it 
is the plain, uncontrovertible function 


and duty of the Congress to exercise leg- 
islative control over the armed services, 
to pass necessary laws as they may be 
required to permit flexibility and effi- 
ciency, speed, and adequacy of defense 
and striking force, and preserve impera- 
tive civilian control over all branches 
and activities of the Armed Forces. 

If the administration believes it is 
necessary, in order to safeguard the secu- 
rity of the United States, to abolish or 
merge the Marine Corps or the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force or Strategic Air 
Command, and merge them into an un- 
identifiable mass of military power, 
dressed in the same uniform, directed by 
one dictatorial head, it is my view that 
it should not merely avail itself of a so- 
called reorganization bill, but it should 
candidly and straightforwardly bring 
these proposals, however shocking and 
revolutionary they may appear, before 
the Congress, so that they can be duly 
considered, heard, evaluated by our com- 
mittee and, if feasible, be brought to the 
floor of the House for the decision of 
this great body. 

To take a different course and demand 
from Congress unlimited, undefined, and 
complete power to orgamize and con- 
duct our great defense System by-ad- 
ministrative fiat is, in my judgment, not 
authorized by the Constitution and is 
totally incompatible with our historic, 
democratic, civilian control of the mili- 
tary forces of the Nation. 

I am willing to go a long way to secure 
agreement and unity with the execu- 
tive department. I am willing to sup- 
port any language that will clarify the 
powers now indubitably residing in the 
executive under the Constitution and 
the laws, as well as those conferred by 
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this bill, which are designed to provide 
modernized organization, quick striking 
capacity, and adapt our entire defense 
to modern conditions, as we must do. 
But there is one step I will not take. I 
will not surrender the prerogatives of 
this House and this Congress to main- 
tain civilian control over the armed serv- 
ices as prescribed by the Constitution and 
historically adhered to since the incep- 
tion of this Government. ° 

I have carefully read the amendments 
proposed here and have considered them 
in relation to the context of the bill 
and the general objectives of strength- 
ening the defense system which most 
of us have in mind. 

It seems to me that these proposals 
add nothing worthwhile of a substan- 
tive nature to the bill. They are either 
innocuous and unnecessary as the one 
purporting to define the powers of the 
Secretary which in another sense could 
produce confusion and chaos; mis- 
chievous and dangerous as the one re- 
lated to the Joint Chiefs; or downright 
inimical to sound procedure as the one 
seeking to narrow the responsibility of 
military officers to inform Congress of 
their honest beliefs and opinions on 
matters vital to our defense structure. 

How else, except by seeking\ and get- 
ting the views of trained, experienced 
professional military leaders, and ex- 
perts can Congress hope to discharge its 
proper functions respecting the national 
defense. It is these men for the most 
part, and with few exceptions, who have 
the knewledge, the skills, and the specific 
information on vital matters military 
that Congress needs to make policy, cor- 
rect mistakes, provide the mechanisms, 
and the money to implement our de- 
fenses in the right and essential chan- 
nels. 

At great expense, the Government 
trains most of these ranking leaders in 
our great Academies. For years they 
pursue their great profession in the 
service of the Nation, acquiring pro- 
ficiency and marked technique in mili- 
tary affairs. They are enrolled under 
their respective departments, but the 
product of their minds, their views, their 
recommendations, their knowledge is not 


‘by any means the exclusive possession of 


the executive department. The Con- 
gress must rely on them to furnish our 
committees with the technical data and 
professional advice absolutely essential 


to us, if we are to be able to legislate in. 


this field with promptitude, intelligence, 
soundness, and effectiveness. 

If Congress is to perform its legisla- 
tive functions in an‘effective manner, we 
must have the uncensored, undictated, 
honest, complete, and sincere opinions 
of military men, and short of being 
guilty of legalized insubordination, these 
men are atting in the best traditions of 
their patriotic service when they aid and 
assist us in writing legislation. How 
can we ever get their candid views and 
their wholehearted cooperation if, when 
they give us their testimony, they are 
demoted or fired—and that has hap- 
pened—or they are under wraps of 
timidity and intimidation because they 
are under orders to testify only in sup- 
port of Department policy and have the 
fear of being accused of insubordination 
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hanging over them like the sword of 
Damocles. We should broaden, not nar. 
row, the conditions under which mili. 
tary men present their views to Con- 
gress and any other action is a step to- 
ward autocracy in the defense setup 
which I could never sanction. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of this 
bill which are designed to clarify the 
status and powers of the Joint Chiefs, 
I have the most profound misgivings and 
doubts concerning any military system 
dominated and controlled by a self- 
perpetuating group. At this time I wil] 
not expatiate or enlarge upon this point 
of view, but, nevertheless, I wish to re- 
cord my fears and my firm opposition to 
any system of Joint Chiefs and Joint 
Staff that is endowed with the charac. 
teristics of the Prussian General Staff. 
Such a system militates against adequate 
civilian control; it constitutes a constant 
threat to the perpetuity of democratic 
government; it is the apparatus, the 
technique and the ready machinery for 
totalitarian government; it is the antith. 
esis of the American system. It can 
never be permitted to take root in this ° 
Government no matter what the pretext, 
what the situation. 

There is no war, no emergency, no 
crisis, however grave, that could justify 
the suspension of the Gonstitution. We 
may have need for martial law in limited 
or even extensive areas. But we will and 
eould never face any condition or situa- 
tion that would warrant the total sus- 
pension of our Constitution and our 
system of government by law. 

Let us not encourage any trend, how- 
ever well-meaning, that would propel 
us in the direction of military dictator- 
ship or totalitarian government. In my 
humble opinion, we can have the best, 
the strongest, and most modern defense 
system we need under the constitutional 
system and the rule of law. Let us 
have it. 

I heartily commend the great chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
from Georgia, Mr. Vinson, and the able 
and distinguished gentleman from Texas, 
Mr. Kuipay, for their outstanding con- 
tributions to the consideration of this 
history-making bill, and I express deep 
appreciation to the entire committee and 
at for their able, painstaking, patriotic 
work. 





Azer’s Serious About His Voting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under. 
leave to extend my remarks, I want 
to call to the attention of this Congress 
and this country the record of one of 
my good citizens at Rock Hill, S.C.,who — 
came to this country as a young manand 
has been a wonderful addition to ou 
ranks. His recent example in closing 
his store to vote is an inspiration to all 
people. He appreciates the privilege of 
voting. He is a great American andi 
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enclose an article from the Rock Hill 
(S. C.) Evening Herald as an example of 


good citizenship: 
Azer’s Sertous Asout His VorTING 


George Azer left his combination food 
store-lunch stand at 117 South Trade Street 
early today and went to the polls to vote. 

That in itself wasn’t so unusual, because 
all over York County people were turning 
out to cast their ballots in today’s Demo- 
cratic primary. 

But going to vote today was pretty serious 
business for “Uncle” George. He’s 73 years 
old and his memory may play a trick on 
him now and then, but to his best recollec- 
tion he’s been going to the polls for the 
last 43 years without missing a single oppor- 
tunity to exercise his franchise as an Amer- 
ican citizen. 

Uncle George Azer asks for and claims no 
special recognition for his record of going to 
the polls. To him the matter of voting is 
strictly a duty which he performs gladly. 
He'll close his store, if there’s no one about 
to take charge, in order to go to his voting 
place on election day. 

The United States is Uncle George’s 
country, not by birth but by adoption. And 
he has never been one to take the privileges 
of an American for granted. This philosophy 
he has practiced in his daily living, both as 
a businessman and as a good neighbor. 

As a young man; Uncle George left his 
native Beirut, Lebanon, and came to Amer- 
ica, finally settling in Rock Hill. That was 
a long time ago, for he has claims on the 
title of second oldest merchant in Rock 
Hill. 

When Gus and Pride Ratterree, Sr. built 
up the business block on Trade Street’s east- 
side, they gave Uncle George a choice of 
buildings and he selected his present site, 
moving across the street from his original 
stand. 

The rotund, gray-haired Lebanese native 
has stretched forthra helping hand to many a 
person in his long business career. Few, 
if any people in need have ever left his store 
without some gift of food, clothes, or cash. 

Even his feathered friends have prospered 
under his care. Twice daily, Uncle George 
opens his aged peanut roaster, selects a 
handful of choice peanuts, and carefully 
crushes them, hull and all, for the birds. 
These he sprinkles on the sidewalks outside 
his door and watches happily as the bits 
are consumed by his hungry visitors. 

The birds have timed their visits almost 
to the hour, and if Uncle George is a little 
late with his gifts, they line the telephone 
and light wires and wait patiently for the 
sight of their generous friend. 


Customers and friends, paying and non- 


paying drop by daily to-.chat with Uncle 


~ George and to sample his wonderful parched 


peanuts. 


Uncle George is faithful to his business, 
working a 13-hour day, daily. But if his 
customers should find his store closed on 
election days for a little while, they know 
As Uncle 
George says, “I wouldn’t take anything for 
my right to vote.” 





Hats Off to Fred Vahlsing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 
OF MAINE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

‘Thursday, June 12, 1958 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, ‘“‘suc- 
cess” has been defined as “supreme ac- 
eo nment emanating from superb 
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This is a capsule definition of the life 
of Fred Vahlsing, as is borne out by the 


\. accompanying editorials from the June 6 


issue of the Produce News and the June 7 
issue of the Packer: 
[From the Prodtice News of June 6, 1958] 
Hats Orr To FreD VAHLSING 


The story of Henry Ford and his career 
from rags to riches is no more exciting, no 
more fantastic than that of our own Fred 
Vahising. Transportation for the masses in 
the one case, vegetables for the masses in the 
other, the story is a real American saga of 
pioneering, risk taking, and perseverance, 
with rich rewards such as only this country 
affords to those who, inspired by a great idea, 
pioneer, take risks, and persevere. 

From washing carrots in a pail in a Walla- 
bout cellar 50 years ago, Fred has come a 
long way. Today he heads his million-dollar 
concern, all its assets garnered chiefly from 
the salé of fresh vegetables, the very com- 
modities which you deal in and which we 
write about. That’s what brings the Vahl- 
sing story so close to home—he did it with 
broccoli, with carrots, with the lowly potato. 

And throughout the whole 50 years his 
record has been spotless, and he enjoys the 
highest rating the industry’s agencies can 
give. More than that; he stands aces high 
in the estimation of the men with whom he 
has done business for the past half century. 

Particularly poignant is the tremendous 
Vahlsing success as we all recall Fred’s busi- 
ness philosophy. Often and unmistakably 
he has stated his views on the political trend 
in the world today—the trend away from 
individual initiative toward collective action 
under a seemingly benign government, a gov- 
ernment which would eventually usurp the 
activity and the freedom of all individuals. 

No one, certainly not ourselves, could state 
the case more eloquently than Fred Vahlsing 
has done and continues to do. And yet, the 
individual career he has made—rugged, dar- 
ing, intelligent, and successful beyond cém- 
prehension—speaks more powerfully for the 
principles of life in our times as he sees them 
than all the eloquent words he has spoken. ~ 





[From the Packer of June 7, 1958] 
FABULOUS FRED 


Maybe—undoubtedly—there is one in 
most, every line of business; probably not 
more than one per business per generation. 
We are referring, of course, to our friend 
Fabulous Fred Vahlsing, whose observation 
of his first 50 years in the produce business 
is currently—1958—being celebrated, and the 
Packer in this issue is pleased to be able to 
put into cold type some of the truly amazing 
accomplishments of this rugged individual, 
who, incidentally, left school when he was 
11 years old. / 

It is also most satisfying to pay tribute 
to such @ man as Fred Vahising when he is 
still able to appreciate the homage. Not 
only able to appreciate it, but, if we know 
Fred, and we think we do, more than likely 
to be stimulated by the tribute of his friends 
and associates to go on to greater accom- 
plishments and bigger worlds to conquer. 
So, we add our tribute to the man we nomi- 
nate as the No. 1 individual active in the 
produce business today, and the hope that 
he will be with us for many, many years to 
come. 

Tales about Fred Vahlising and his op- 
erations have become legion over the years, 
and most of them, however impossible 
sounding, are true. Undoubtedly, the apoc- 
ryphal have added to the true to form the 
Vahising legend, but the real chronicle of 
Vahlsing’s times in the produce, and other, 
fields is enough in itself to mark this man 
as @ living Paul Bunyan of the produce in- 
dustry, or any other industry for that 
matter. 

Packerman Jack Stewart has recounted 
many of the highlights of this unusual per- 
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sonality in a story as told to him by Fred 
Vahlising, but the limited space available in 
@ newspaper feature story just doesn’t be- 
gin to cover everything in this man’s inter- 
esting and productive life. It would literally 
take a book, or 2 or 3. But Jack Stewart's 
account, which begins on the first page of 
the Vahlsing section in this issue of the 
Packer, will give those of our readers who do 
not know at first hand of this almost legen- 
dary figure of Fred Vahlising some idea of 
what we who know 7red are talking about. 


Too little space was given to describe his 
prowess as a hot golfer, also his skill as a 
hot pilot of his own airplane. There just 
simply was too much to tell. 

Fred has almost literally had a hand in 
everything produce-wise; growing, packing, 
storing, shipping, literally from Maine to 
California, and with big stops in between 
in such places as Long Island, N. Y., New 
Jersey. Activities not perhaps strictly pro- 
duce but, the way Mr. Vahlsing works it, 
closely alined, include airplanes and air- 
ports, ships, insecticides, ice making, film 
manufacture, cattle, sheep, and to top it 
off, Christmas trees, and all on the grand, 
the Vahlsing scale. 

And, throughout, the unique Vahlsing 
philosophy of rugged individualism stands 
out. Here is a man cut to no ordinary pat- 
tern; he’s one in a million and one cannot 
help but get more than a mild thrill in real- 
izing that one man, today, can get done the 
things that Fred Vahlsing has. Here is a 
man who stands tall, and casts a long 
shadow. We're glad for Fred Vahlsing. 





Fryingpan-Arkansas Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas water -+diversion 
project is now pending before the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, having been reported favorably by 
the House Subcommittee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. This project is being 
sponsored by the Southeastern Colorado 
Water Conservancy District, which was 
organized just recently under the laws 
of the State of Colorado. Prior to the 
formation of the conservancy district, 
the project had been sponsored by the 
Southeastern Colorado Water Develop- 
ment Association. 

I include as part of my remarks a 
resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the conservancy district at its 
first meeting held on May 13. The adop- 
tion of this resolution was the first offi- 
cial act of the board. The resolution is 
an expression of appreciation by the 
board for the untiring efforts of those 
who have worked for the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project over the years. 


I wish to call the special attention of 
the House to this resolution, as it indi- 
cates the intense interest in this project 
in the Arkansas Valley of Colorado. The 
resolution follows: : 

Whereas 14% years ago at a meeting at 
La Junta, Colo., representatives of all sec- 
tions of the Arkansas Valley met to consider 
their common plight and need for additional 
waters for agricultural, industrial, and mu- 
nicipal purposes; and 
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Whereas such efforts commenced as an 
unincorporated association under the direc- 
tion of Frank Johnson, as president, and 
culminated in the formation of a nonprofit 
corporation known as the Water Develop- 
ment Association of Southeastern Colorado 
in April 1946, and D. P. Ducy was elected 
as president thereof; and 

Whereas since said date, several hundreds 
of thousands of dollars and countless hours 
of time have been donated by hundreds of 
people to their personal sacrifice, and, under 
their leadership and guidance, the Frying- 
pan-Arkansas project had its inception and 
development; and 

Whereas the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation, State officials of Colorado, and 
the Federal Government and Colorado con- 
gressional delegations have all assisted in 
every possible way: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the board of directors of the 
Southeastern Colorado Water Conservancy 
District at first meeting assembled, That this 
expression of gratitude and appreciation be 
adopted as their first official act and in 
recognition of the great contributions made 
by many people to assist the people of the 
Arkansas Valley and that copies thereof be 
furnished to Colorado congressional delega- 
tion and to the Governor of the State of 
Colorado. 

SOUTHEASTERN COLORADO WATER 
CONSERVATION DISTRICT, 
J. SELBY YOUNG, 
Chairman and President of the Board. 
J. G. SHOUN, 
Secretary of the Board. 





Parity for Whom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I have found through the years 
that our country newspaper editors not 
only have considerable wisdom but they 
also have a faculty for presenting ob- 
jective and unbiased opinion. The ed- 
itorial pens of country editors have 
made notable contributions to construc- 
tive thinking on current issues—the late, 
great William Allen White of Emporia, 
Kans., is a good example. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I am in- 
cluding an editorial of May 27 in the 
Swift County News of Benson, Minn. 
In a few well chosen words, this editor 
has given a clear analysis of the whole 
question of parity and price supports for 
American agriculture. Here is food for 
thought, and I think it is worth a few 
moments time on the part of the busiest 
of our colleagues to give some thought- 
ful consideration to the point made by 
this excellent editorial: 

ParITy FOR WHOM 

The following editorial comes from a Port- 
land, Oreg., firm that has sent out a free 
editorial service to newspapers throughout 
the country since 1913. These editorials are 
well written and clever, and boil down to an 
effective propaganda service for archconserv- 
ative elements in this country. Free enter- 
prise, of the type advocated by the National 
Association of Manufacturers and United 
States Chamber of Commerce, is its propa- 
ganda theme. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


“There is nothing new in principle about 
this country’s merchant-marine policy. The 
basis for it was established in the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, which stipulates the re- 
quirements that must be met by American- 
fiag operators in foreign trade. 

“Those requirements are strict and costly. 
For instance, the ships must be manned en- 
tirely by American crews, and built and re- 
paired in American yards. This gives the 
Nation shipbuilding facilities and seagoing 
skills we need—but it imposes a disadvantage 
on American operators who must compete 
against foreign lines whose wage scales and 
other costs are much lower. 

“The act also requires that the United 
States-flag lines sail a minimum number of 
voyages on prescribed trade routes the Gov- 
ernment considers essential to our commerce, 
and that operators replace their ships every 
20 years. 

“Here are reasons for the subsidies the 
Government gives steamship lines which 
agree by contract to meet the act’s require- 
ments. Actually, the subsidies are parity 
payments, which help make up the difference 
for the competitive disadvantages imposed. 
They do not guarantee the operators a profit 
nor insure them against loss. But they do 
make it possible for the American lines to 
offer the same freight rates as foreign-flag 
lines, thereby giving the country an active 
merchant-marine fleet capable of providing 
reliable access to foreign markets and raw- 
material sources. Those markets and 
sources create employment for millions of 
Americans in agriculture and industry.” 

Remember, this editorial comes from con- 
servative sources. It, in effect, defends Gov- 
ernment subsidy. 

With little effort or imagination, one can 
substitute farm policy for merchant-marine 
policy. There is one exception. When you 
talk of steamship lines, you talk of a limited 
number of operators, while there are thou- 
sands of farmers. 

, You never hear high parity (which actu- 
ally guarantees a well-run line profit) for 
steamship companies attacked by those who 
are forever blasting high farm parity. I 
have never seen an article, editorial, or ad 
which moans over the fact that maritime 
firms are regulated and subsidized. In fact, 
I am sure they are tickled with the entire 
arrangement. 

It just goes to prove that some of those 
who pose as rugged economic individualists 
don’t think Government assistance is bad as 
long as they reap the benefits. 





Impressions of Foreign Journalists Con- 
cluding United States Tour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend. my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing remarks by Frederick H. Sontag 
from the May 17, 1958, issue of the 
Overseas Press Club of New York Bul- 
letin: 

IMPRESSIONS OF FOREIGN JOURNALISTS CON- 
CLUDING UNITED STATES TouR 
(By Frederick H. Sontag) 

Some 50 and Asian newspaper 
editors concluded a 12-day inspection tour 
of the United States of America conducted 
under the sponsorship of the International 





Press Institute at a reception held at the 
Overseas Press Club in New York on 

May 2. Overseas Press Club President Tom 
Whitney decided that, rather than listen tg 
speeches the visitors should be allowed to 
chat informally with members of the Over. 
seas Press Club and the New York and New 
Jersey sponsoring committee, which cop. 
sisted of some of the top names of the wire 
services, daily newspapers, and syndicates, 

The editors represented Austria, Ceylon, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, India, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, and the Uniteg 
Kingdom. They had visited Pittsburgh, to 
observe urban redevelopment and witness g 
baseball game, among other things; Detroit, 
to visit automobile companies and inspect 
a grange; Nashville, Tenn., to see a typical 
southern city, with a look at the TVA; Fort 
Worth, for a rodeo; Phoenix, for a visit with 
Frank Lloyd Wright; Los Angeles, for Dig. 
neyland, film studies, and color television; 
San Francisco, for its sheer beauty; Chicago, 
for a talk with Adlai Stevenson and a visit 
to the Argonne National Laboratory; and, 
finally, New York. The trip had begun in 
Washington, D. C., where, while attending 
the meetings being held by American editors 
and publishers, the group had access to top 
American Government officials. 

Paul Block, publisher of the Toledo Blade, 
was the moving spirit in setting up the edi- 
tors’ tour of America. Herbert Klein, execu- 
tive editor of the San Diego Union, said that 
very successful tours of other countries by 
this group had been arranged in previous 
years and that it was Mr. Block who spear- 
headed the efforts to have the richest and 
most powerful country on earth put its best 
foot forward. Mr. Block had arranged fora 
Princeton University historian, Dr. Jerry 
Blum, and a University of Michigan geogra- 
pher, Dr. George Kish, to accompany the 
editors on their trip so that the searching 
questions of foreign visitors to this country 
which normally go unanswered would be 
properly replied to on this trip. The foreign 
editors praised Mr. Block highly for this in- 
novation and said that it was one of the 
reasons why this privately conducted tour of 
America, in contrast to governmentally spon- 
sored tours, was so successful. John Willey 
and Harry Roberts were Mr. Block's advance 
men for the trip.. Said Paul Block: “These 
foreign journalists had gone through five 
countries on visits similar to this and we 
wanted to make sure that America would 
make a positive impression. In other coun- 
tries, state railroads supplied free transpor- 
tation, and government funds were used for 
entertainment, but not in the United States 
of America. Here everything had to be done 
by individuals and individual newspapers and 
companies.” 

The editors received warm and extensive 
newspaper coverage in the 10 cities they vis- 
ited, according to a press clipping survey 
made by Press Intelligence, Inc., of Wash- 
ington, D. C. The editors, whose political 
views represented widely varying philoso- 
phies, stated that they had been treated with 
great courtesy by American newspapermen 
and wished, through the Overseas Press Club 
Bulletin, to express their appreciation for 
the understanding which had been shown 
them. Mr. Block said that his party trav- 
eled exclusively on their chartered United 
Air Lines plane, appropriately named “Guten- 
berg’s Folly.” 
not adequately express his admiration # 
United Air Lines, which provided steward- 
esses who spoke the languages of the visitors 
and even a flight engineer who was able #0 
converse with the representatives of several 
nations. He said that part of the success 
of the trip was due to the red-carpet treat- 
ment extended by the Hilton Hotel chait 
across the country. oe 

Publisher Block made ents that 
the tour be handled by a team of top Amer 
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editors who accompanied the foreign with too few rest periods and too little time 


journalists throughout. Key man in seeing 
to it that all arrangements were perfectly 
timed and executed was Herbert Klein, 
executive editor of the San Diego Union. 
Klein, who was Vice President Nrxon’s press 
plane aid in 1956, had been chosen by Block 
to manage the tour because, according to the 
latter, he was the only person he knew who 
could combine efficiency with a wide knowl- 
edge of American cities and a warm personal 
understanding of individual newspapermen’s 
problems. The foreign editors were equally 
enthusiastic about Klein, praising his charm, 
warmth, effectiveness, good sense of humor 
and his extraordinary thoughtfulness for the 
individual. They said that because of his 
thoroughness they were freed of luggage and 
hotel room responsibilities and thus could 
devote their full time to absorbing what was 
around them. . 

Host on the trip was Carl Lindstrom, execu- 
tive editor of the Hartford (Connecticut) 
Times, who as an American editor had pre- 
viously attended an IPI convention and who, 
with his wife, explained the human elements 
of American life to the foreign newsmen. 
The Lindstroms were complimented for their 
patience in answering all questions, even the 
most elementary, put to them by the journal- 
ists. Lindsey Hoben, editorial writer of the 
Milwaukee Journal, was chosen to go on the 
tour because he had visited many of the 
countries represented and was therefore in a 
position to point up the aspects of American 
life that were comparable to those in the 
countries of the editors. Mr. Hoben, accord- 
ing to the foreign newsmen, spent consider- 
able time informally teaching them how an 
American newspaper operates, which, of 
course, was of vital interest to them. 


This writer first met the group of foreign 
editors in Washington, D. C., where they 
started their tour and through friends in key 
cities throughout the country he obtained 
impressions of what made a particular im- 
pact on them as their trip progressed. In 
New York, at the conclusion of their nation- 
wide tour, he spent an evening with a repre- 
sentative group of the editors and their 
American hosts. The report of their im- 
pressions which follows is hased on this series 
of interviews. 

“When we came to the United States we ex- 
pected to find a country mostly of business 
and people devoted to it and occupied by it. 
Instead we discovered a country with a 
unique way of life. We were struck by the 
individualism of most Americans; for exam- 
ple, our buses had signs in them saying, 
‘Your operator is Mr, Jones.’ This would 
never be seen in Europe. It seemed strange 
at first but then we decided that it was a 
good thing that such a relationship be- 
tween the Greyhound bus driver and our- 
selves existed. The same also applied to our 
United Air Lines plane crew whose men we 
respected for their skill and whose steward- 
esses we admired for their charm and 
beauty. It is important to remember that 
since 1917 in Russia and ether Communist 
countries, people have been taught to ad- 
dress each other impersonally as Comrade. 
In America we were introduced to people 
by their individual names.” 

Many of the editors said that they loved 
Rome and Paris as very beautiful and 
happy cities but that they had now acquired 
& third love; namely, San Francisco. Their 
Stay there seems’to have been one of the 

ts of the tour and to a man they 
expressed regret that their visit there had 
been so brief. Strongest dislike was ex- 
Pressed for Chicago, which they declared 
was the most noncultured city they visited. 
Many said that only 1 day was wasted; 
namely, the one spent at Disneyland. ‘They 


felt that 3 or 4 hours there would have been 


enough. Some felt the trip was too tiring, 


to think. 

The editors expressed a gesire that on an- 
other trip they be allowed to have a day off 
in a city like San Francisco and go around 
by themselves without supervision. 

They said that Herb Klein worked himseif 
to death seeing that everybody was treated 
as an individual and yet that the tour ran 
with military-like precision. “Herb Klein 
organized and arranged the tour perfectly. 
There was not the slightest slip-up.” 

“Americans explained things to us in a 
most wonderfully clear and simple way. 
They must learn in college how to express 


‘themselves so clearly and forcefully. We 


wish Europeans could speak as well. From 
the beautiful girl guides to the atomic scien- 
tists they made things come alive for us. 
* * * We hope to write about America now 
with a much clearer knowledge.” 

“We leave in love with America.” 

“We wish we had been able to see and 
hear a symphony concert in action. It 
would have shown us a bit more of the 
cultural side of American life.” 

A suggestion made by several was that 
on a future trip they see at least one small 
or middle-sized town since this trip was 
confined almost exclusively to large cities. 
They expressed a desire to see smaller news- 
papers, with 20,000 to 25,000 circulation, 
which would be more typical of their own 
papers at home. The editors said that for 
the first time they had a grasp of the size 
of America. They said that people abroad 
do not realize the distances which separate 
American cities. 

“We were most impressed with the recep~ 
tions for us, which must have “been -ar- 
ranged many weeks in advance, and all those 
police escorts with screaming sirens.” One 
editor commented, “I turned to a local 
mayor and said, ‘If I were a taxpayer here 
I would complain that all the traffic is being 
stopped for us and small children are being 
awakened by the noise of the sirens.’ The 
mayor replied, ‘Tihs is not Khrushchev-land 
We are glad we can roll out the red carpet 
for you.’” 

The editors expressed regret that they 
had seen so much of big industry and big 
hotels and so little of individual homes in 
the United States. They said that in con- 
versation with individual Americans they 
realized that family life is the basis of 
American social life. They wished they 
had been able to visit the homes of workers 
instead of just rich men and newspaper 
publishers. They said they thought the 
trip across America was ‘too fast and that 
they were not used to such speeds. 

The journalists said they had read much 
in the newspapers about the recession but 
that in talking with the individuals with 
whom they had come in contact it seemed 
that the economic life of the United States 
was basically healthy. They said that 
Americans had fqrgotten that 63 million 
were employed and, because of their experi- 
ences in the depression of the thirties, they 
had allowed their imaginations to run away 
with them and emphasized only the 6 mil- 
lion unemployed. The editors said that 
they had formed the opinion that much of 
the recession talk was politically motivated 
and that several people had admitted this 
to them, including Mr. Adlai Stevenson. 

They said that Americans realized much 
more than they had thought that the peoples 
of the. world belong to one another. They 
found that the idea of mutual existence had 
finally penetrated the American mind as 
never before. 

They said that the strength of America 
was its economic standardization. The 
weakness of standardization, however, was 
that even newspaper editorials were often 
prepared by national syndicate writers 
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rather than by local people expressing their 
own views. 

They said that the two United States 
Senators who made the best impression on 
them were MIKE MANSFIELD and WILLIAM 
FULBRIGHT. They said that these two Sen- 
ators knew their fields and discussed things 
only if they were sure of their territory, 
They claimed that while many people abroad 
think of American legislators as clowns, these 
two Senators showed how serious minded and 
learned many American legislators really cre. 

A concensus of the editors was that the 
Government leader in America who had im- 
pressed them the most was Vice President 
RicHarD Nixon. They said they felt that 
under his leadership America would have a 
much firmer and more constructive foreign 
policy than it has now. They said that they 
agreed with Max Freedman’s April 17 article 
in the Manchester Guardian Weekly that 
both the American people and foreign na- 
tions would be very favorably surprised with 
the realistic, disciplined, and constructive 
mind and attitude of Mr. Nixon. 

The editors were unanimous in their de- 
sire to return to the United States soon to 
continue their first-hand education on the 
Nation and its people. 

(NoTE.—Frederick H. Sontag, of Montclair, 
N. J., has been active in public relations for 
12 years. He has traveled extensively 
throughout the United States and- Europe 
in connection with news coverage and pub- 
lic relations surveys. His full-time assign- 
ments have been based in New York, New 
Jersey, and Washington, D. C. Mr. Sontag 
has won several awards for the public rela- 
tions programs he has conceived and 
executed.) 





Elimination of Discriminatory Depend- 
ency Test for Disabled Child’s Social 
Security Benefit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill today which will amend 
the Social Security Act so as to elimin- 
ate the discriminatory and highly un- 
warranted special dependency test for 
children over the age of 18 who would 
draw benefits on the basis of their per- 
manent and total disability. I believe 
that few of us in the House in 1956 
realized that the Senate, in amending 
our bill authorizing benefits for disabled 
children 18 and over, had imposed a 
harsher standard of dependency than 
that which existed, and exists today, for 
children under 18. No reason for this 
distinction appears in the legislative 
history of the 1956 amendments, and no 
reference to the Senate change appeared 
in the conference report. 

It is my sincere conviction that the 
continuation of this double «standard 
cannot be justified. Moreover, its elim- 
ination would be a negligible cost factor 
to the old-age and survivors insurance 
system, 

We in America have good reason to be 
proud of our social-security program. 
Our system of benefits based on the fam- 
ily unit has made a unique contribution 
to the growth of social-insurance legis- 
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lation throughout the world. Since this 
concept was first established by the So- 
cial Security Amendments of 1939, re- 
tirement benefits have been extended to 
the wage earner’s wife and children, and 
survivor benefits to his widow, children, 
and dependent parents. 

In 1956 Congress extended this con- 
cept of family protection, for we real- 
ized that, by limiting the child benefits 
to individuals below the age of 18, the 
law ignored many situations where 
parental responsibilities extended far 
beyond this: age. -Congress was well 
aware of the tragic cases of children 
who, because of mental deficiency, never 
grow up or who require constant and 
expensive care because of some severe 
physical disability. 

The action we took in 1956 was with 
the highest humanitarian motives. It 
recognized that older afflicted children 
of any age are often more dependent 
upon their parents than are children in 
their early teens. Thus, it was a dis- 
tinct shock to me when a constituent in 
my district wrote of the difficulties he 
was having in getting a benefit for his 
permanently and totally disabled 
brother on the basis of their deceased 
father’s wage record. The social-secu- 
rity people maintained that the disabled 
brother could not be paid such a benefit 
under the 1956 amendments since the 
law stated that, to be eligible, he must 
have received one-half of his support 
from his father at the time of his fa- 
ther’s death. Inasmuch as the father 
was retired at this time and receiving 
a social-security benefit of only $56.20 
a month, while a daughter in the house- 
hold was bringing in $185 a month, the 
social-security people concluded that 
the father was not providing one-half 
of the support of his son. Is it reason- 
able, I ask you, or for that matter is it 
possible, for a retired worker to con- 
tribute one-half of the support of a dis- 
abled child on the sum of $56.20 per 
month? This disparity of treatment is 
further pointed up by the fact that if 
the same father had a son under 18, he 
would have been entitled to a benefit 
because his dependency would have been 
presumed by the fact that he was living 
with his father. 

The brother of the disabled child has 
written me, with considerable discern- 
ment, that while it might be the letter 
of the law it’s hard to believe that such 
an interpretation was intended. I could 
hardly agree more heartily, when the 
provision for paying benefits for dis- 
abled children passed the House in 1955, 
there was no difference in the definition 
of dependency for children under 18 and 
those who were under a disability. I 
can see no justification for this distinc- 
tion today, particularly when there is a 
safeguard-requirement in the law that 
the child must have been disabled be- 
fore the age of 18. 

I hope the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee will give early consideration to this 
matter in the name of justice and sim- 
ple equity. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Maxwell Brand- 
wen, member of a prominent New York 
firm -of attorneys. Mr. Brandwen’s 
article appeared in the May 24, 1958 
issue of the Nation. 

The article follows: 

THE SUPREME COURT—CURRENT CRITICISM IN 
PERSPECTIVE 


(By Maxwell Brandwen) 
I 


The United States Supreme Court owes its 
existence to the Constitution, but its appel- 
late function—which represents, in practice, 
most of its work—as well as its composition, 
are dependent on the will of Congress. Yet 
Congress is the very body whose acts are re- 
viewed by the Court. A coordinate branch 
of government, the Court is, in many re- 
spects, the weakest branch; it has no power 
of purse, and even though it says what the 
law is, it depends on other agencies of Gov- 
ernment for the enforcement of its judg- 
ments. Yet, in some respects, it is the 
strongest, because it is charged with the 
responsibility of construing the Constitu- 
tion—the supreme law of the land. It is the 
ultimate lawgiver. 

It is, therefore, unavoidable that the 
Court, girt with such power, should be ex- 
posed to frequent attack. Indeed, hardly a 
decade has passed without violent agitation 
over its decisions since it was established in 
1791. The rash of criticism rose or fell syn- 
chronously with the degree of public inter- 
est in the decisions. At times the attacks on 
the Court were so serious that some jurisdic- 
tional powers were taken away from it for a 
brief period. Even its size was manipulated 
by Congress to meet particular political ex- 
igencies. At times, the attacks became so 
virulent and widespread that it seemed the 
institution would never regain its prestige 
and public confidence. But despite peren- 
nial controversy and disagreement, the 
Court’s independence, jurisdiction, and au- 
thority have been fully maintained. It is a 
great tribute to the wisdom and restraint of 
Congress that this is so. Perhaps Congress’ 
general laissez faire policy may be due to the 
realization that the Court sooner or later 
somehow catches up with the political 
thinking of the large majority of the people. 
Indeed, at times the Court may actually 
spur the thinking of the popular -majority. 
In the long run, the views of the Court and 
of informed public opinion tend to Har- 
monize, 

Recently there has been a marked revival 
of attacks on the Court because of its de- 
cisions during the past term. One Senator 
called for the impeachment of the Justices. 
Another termed the Court “a great menace to 
the country.” A third called it “a political- 
ly motivated Court,” and one which sought 
“to impress purely personal views on our so- 
cial structure.” Another suggested that the 
Justices submit to the necessity of recon- 
firmation from time to time. Still others 
demanded reconstruction of the Court and 
restriction of its jurisdiction. Within the 
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last month, a Senate committee, by a qj. 
vided vote, approved a bill which would re. 
strict the power of the Court in several qj. 
rections. j 

Criticism has not been confined to Con. 
gress. It has been suggested that the pow. 
er to appoint Justices be taken away from 
the President. A newspaper columnist 
posed investigation of the judges’ law clerks, 
alleging that they play a significant role in 
the authorship of the Court’s opinions. 4 
cartoonist depicted one man say to another: 
“What this country needs is a supreme §u. 
preme Court.” 

Surprisingly enough, sharp criticism came 
from dissenting members of the Court it. 
self. One charged the Court with a mis. 
chievous curbing of the informing function 
of the Congress and with a lack of under. 
standing of the problems facing * * * [con. 
gressional] committees. He also said that 
the Court’s decision in the particular case 
involved would virtually cause Government 
law enforcement. agencies to close up shop 
and would afford criminals a Roman holiday, 
Another Justice charged the Court with un- 
acceptable intrusions into matters which 
properly are within the purview of the States 
themselves. And a Federal judge in South 
Carolina said “that the Court has been con- 
structing the Constitution so as to make 
it a protective shield for the criminally dig- 
posed and disloyal elements in our popula- 
tion.” (Let there be no misunderstanding: 
The Court has had its defenders, too, who 
have hailed it for its sinewy courage.) 

Since this is by no means the first time 
that the Court, as an institution, has been 
assailed, one may be tempted to ask how 
these attacks compare with those of the past, 
Are there elements common both to the 
earlier decisions which aroused controversy, 
and the current crop? And, going back into 
history, it would be particularly illuminating — 
to compare what contemporary critics were 
saying with the subsequent objective judg- 
ment of legal historians. But before delving 
into the past, let us examine briefly some 
of the recent decisions which have aroused 
fury. This is particularly desirable, since 
there has been considerable confusion and 
misunderstanding—if not outright igno- 
rance—as to what the Court has actually 
decided. 

Ir 


Let us first examine the Jencks case, per- 
haps the most publicized of the recent de 
cisions. Jencks was an officer of a labor 
union who was convicted of falsely swearing 
that he was not a member of, nor affiliated 
with, the Communist Party. At the trial, 
two Communist Party members, who wer 
also undercover agents for the FBI, testified 
that Jencks participated in various Com- 
munist Party activities. They also testified 
that they had reported regularly to the FBI 
upon party activities and meetings while 
these were fresh in memory. The accused, 
in an effort to discredit this crucial testi- 
mony, asked the trial judge to examine the 
contemporaneous reports, hoping or be 
lieving that they would disclose a material 
difference from the witnesses’ testimony in 
open court. The lower courts denied his fe- 
quests. (Incidentally, one of the witnesses, 
Matusow, subsequently recanted as 
erately false the testimony given by himat — 
the trial.) The Supreme Court reversed the — 
conviction and ordered a new trial. ; 
Court held that the reports must be made 
available to the accused for his inspection 
so that he might determine whether ther 
was any basis for impeaching the testimony 
of the witnesses. , ‘ ie 

The case posed the difficult problem of — 
balancing divergent public interests. On the 
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one hand, there is a public interest in pro- 


tecting the free flow of information to law- 
enforcement bodies by preserving secrecy. 
On the other hand, there is a public interest 
in assuring every acoused individual of a 
pasic right fully to prepare his defense—that 
is, in giving him a fair trial. The Court 
decided that a fair trial was more in the 
ublic interest than secrecy. 

Criticism of this decision was aggravated 
pecause the Court gave’ the accused more 
than he had asked for. He had requested 
only that the trial judge make a preliminary 
examination of the reports; he had not in- 
sisted on his own right to do so. 

From the cascade of press comment, one 
would have supposed that the Court had 
announced a startlingly revolutionary doc- 
trine. Quite the contrary. It is an old, well- 
established rule of law that a party to any 
litigation may discredit the testimony of an 
opposing witness. This traditional right is 
of paramount importance in a criminal trial. 
Conimon sense and experience suggest that 
what one records soon after he hears or sees 
something is more likely to be true than 
‘what he says he remembers at a trial some 
years later. And to compare a witness’ ear- 
lier written statements with those he gives 
in open court is one of the most effective 
means developed over the centuries for test- 
ing the truthfulness of his testimony. In 
the Jencks case, the Court permitted such 
examination and comparison. That is the 
core of its decision . 

One statement by Justice Clark—the sole 
dissenter in the- case—merits special com- 
ment. He said: “Unless the Congress 
changes the rule announced by the Court 
today, those intelligence agencies of our 
Government engaged in law enforcement 
may well close up shop, for the Court has 
opened their files te the criminal and thus 
afforded him a Roman holiday for rummag- 
ing through confidential information as well 
as vital national secrets.” The charge that 
the decision permits “rummaging through 
* * * vital national secrets’ appears far- 
fetched; the decision limited the right of 
inspection to reports only of those witnesses 

‘whom the Government itself called at the 
trial. Yet Justice Clark’s statement, perhaps 
even more than the decision itself, furnished 
ammunition for the ensuing fulminations. 

Moreover, when Justice Clark said that 
law enforcement agencies “may well close up 
shop” as a result of the decision, he may 
have been rather hasty in administering the 


hemlock. The. influence, resourcefulness, 
and durabality of these agencies are almost 
legendary. 


Probably as good an answer as any to Jus- 
tice Clark’s imaginary horribles was given in 
1882 by Justice Miller, one of the ablest 
judges to grace the Courf. He said: 

“Hypothetical cases of great evils may be 
Suggested by a particularly fruitful imagina- 
tion in regard to almost every law upon 
which depend the rights of the individual or 
of the Government, and if the existence of 
law is to depend upon their capacity to with- 
stand such criticism, the whole fabric of the 
law must fail.” (United States v. Lee.) 

The recent legislation pertaining to de- 
mands for the production of statements and 
Teports of witnesses, which was rushed 
through Congress after the uproar over the 
Jencks decision, did not affect the basic con- 
, Clusions of the Court. 

Until recently, there was considerable criti- 
cism of the manner in which the congres- 
sional yon arn, power was being exer- 
cised. cri investigations 
ran riot and witnesses Sate 


e@ subject to 
tyrannical treatment, Not infrequently, the 
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On the other hand, there were those who 
sincerely believed that, despite regrettable 
excesses, the security of the Nation de- 
manded unfettered legislative investigations. 
They asserted that, if the Communist men- 
ace is not so serious today, it has been due to 
such broad and aggressive investigations. 

Although many of the earlier abuses were 
being steadily eliminated, and the anti-Red 
hysteria was slackening somewhat, the prob- 
lem of the proper bounds of legitimate in- 
quiry still remained to be fixed, and it was 
with this issue that the Court grappled in 
Watkins and Sweezy. 

In the Watkins case, the accused, a union 
officer, was convicted of contempt. He had 
testified freely about himself before a con- 
gressional Subcommittee on un-American 
Activities, admitting that he had freely co- 
operated with the Communist Party, but 
denying that he was, or ever had been, a 
card-carrying member. At the same time, 
without pleading the fifth amendment, he 
had refused to answer questions about any- 
one who, to the best of his knowledge, was no 
longer a member of the party. He had in- 
sisted that such questions were not relevant 
and were beyond the authority of the sub- 
committee. The Supreme Court reversed his 
conviction on the ground that the scope of 
the inquiry had not been defined by Congress 
with sufficient clarity to enable the witness 
to determine—at the time of the question- 
ing—the pertinency or the relevancy of the 
questions. 

Chief Justice Warren, who wrote the 
Court’s opinion, said: 

“It is unquestionably the duty of all citi- 
zens to cooperate with the Congress in its 
efforts to obtain the facts needed for intelli- 
gent legislative action. * * * Accommoda- 
tion of the congressional need for particular® 
information with the individual and personal 
interest in privacy is an arduous and deli- 
cate task for any court. * *.* We cannot 
simply assume, however, that every congres- 
sional investigation is justified by a public 
need that overbalances any private rights 
affected. To do so would be to abdicate the 
responsibility placed by the Constitution 
upon the judiciary to insure that the Con- 
gress does not unjustifiably encroach upon 
an individual's right to privacy nor abridge 
his liberty of speech, press, religion, or as- 
sembly.” 

Justice Clark—again the sole dissenter— 
wrote another stinging opinion in support of 
wider scope and powers for congressional in- 
vestigating committees. He charged the 
majority of his colleagues with a “mis- 
chievous curbing of the informing function 
of the Congress” and with a “lack of under- 
standing of the problems facing such [con- 
gressionalj committees.” 

Whether the judicial requirement of great- 
er congressional clarity in defining the scope 
of its investigations will, in fact, impede 
these inquiries in the future is far from 
clear. Certainly, there is nothing in the 
opinion of the Court which compels that 
conclusion. The Court faithfully respected 
congressional jurisdiction. The requirements 
it laid down need not interfere with the 
quest for information necessary to enable 
Congress effectively to discharge its respon- 
sibilities. If witnesses are to be punished 
for contempt of Congress for refusing to 
answer questions, is it unreasonable to ask 
that body to say more clearly what it wants 
to find out? 

The Sweezy v. New Hampshire decision was 
rendered the same day as Watkins. Since 
the Court treated it much like the Watkins 
case, it would not merit special discussion 
here except for the noteworthy concurring 
opinion of Justice Frankfurter. Sweezy, the 
accused, was a lecturer at the University of 
New Hampshire. Summoned to appear be- 
fore the State attorney general—who was 
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acting as a one-man legislative committee— 
he denied that he had ever been a member 
of the Communist Party or that he had ever 
knowingly associated with Communists, or 
that he had ever been part of any program 
to overthrow the Government by force or 
violence. ut he refused to answer ques- 
tions concerning the Progressive Party. He 
also declined to answer questions about the 
contents of a lecture he had given to a class 
at the university, maintaining that the ques- 
tions were not pertinent to the inquiry. The 
New Hampshire courts ordered him jailed 
until he answered. The Supreme Court re- 
versed the judgment. This time there were 
two dissenters, Justices Clark and Burton. 

The Court majority, following the pattern 
of the Watkins decision, held that the legis- 
lature of New Hampshire, in delegating the 
task of inquiry to the attorney general, 
failed to define with sufficient clarity the 
character of the information it desired. Jus- 
tices Frankfurter and Harlan went even fur- 
ther than their concurring colleagues, hold- 
ing that the questions put to Mr. Sweezy in- 
fringed upon the constitutionally protected 
academic and political- freedoms. In the 
course of his forthright opinion, Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter said: 

“For society’s good—if understanding be 
an essential need of society—inquiries inte 
these problems [social sciences], specula- 
tions about them, stimulation in others of 
reflection upon them, must be left as unfet- 
tered as possible. Political power must ab- 
stain from intrusion into this activity of 
freedom, pursued in the interest of wise gov- 
ernment and the people’s well-being, except 
for reasons that are exigent and obviously 
compelling.” 

The issue of personal political opinions 
and engagements was also presented in two 
cases which related to the qualifications for, 
or restrictions on, admission to the bar. The 
first was Schware v. Board of Bar Examiners 
of New Mezico.. The petitioner, a World 
War veteran, had been denied the opportu- 
nity to qualify for the practice of law in 
New Mexico because of membership, some 
15 years earlier, in the Communist Party. 
The undisputed evidence showed him to be 
a man of high ideals with a deep sense of 
social justice. The Court unanimously held 
that a denial of the applicant’s right to take 
the bar examination was a denial of due 
process, 

A companion case was Konigsberg v. State 
Bar of California. The committee of bar ex- 
aminers of that State refused to certify the 
petitioner to practice law because he had 
refused to answer questions as to whether 
he had ever been a member of the Commu- 
nist Party. He did state categorically that 
he did not advocate the overthrow of the 
Government by force or violence or other 
unconstitutional means. Forty-two individ- 
uals who had known him at different times 
during the preceding 20 years—including 
two clergymen—attested to his excellent 
character. Not a single person testified that 
his moral character was bad or questionable 
in any way. The Court held that exclusion 
of the petitioner from the privilege of prac- 
ticing law violated due process of law. The 
inference of bad moral character from his 
refusal to answer questions about his politi- 
cal affiliations and opinions was unwarrant- 
ed, the Court decided. This time three Jus- 
tices dissented: Harlan, Clark, and on a 
technical ground, Frankfurter. 

In the course of his opinion for the Court, 
Justice Black said: 

“A bar composed of lawyers of good 
character is a worthy objective but it is un- 
necessary to sacrifice vital freedoms in order 
to obtain that goal. It is also important 
both to society and the bar itself that law- 
yers be unintimidated—tfree to think, speak, 
and act as members of an independent bar.” 
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The other cases may be briefly noted: 
Yates v. United States and Mallory v. United 
States. In the former case, 14 Communists 
were convicted of conspiring to advocate and 
teach the forcible overthrow of the Govern- 
ment. The Court directed the acquittal of 
five defendants because it believed the evi- 
dence against them to be plainly insufficient. 
It directed a new trial for the remaining 
nine defendants mainly on the ground that 
the trial judge’s instructions to the jury 
were defective. There are those who believe 
that this opinion restricts somewhat the 
scope of prior Court decisions which had 
upheld the conviction of Communists. But 
here again, no novel doctrine of law was 
announced. The Court held that the tra- 
ditional criteria. indispensable for finding 
guilt were not satisfied in this particular 
case. 

In Mallory v. United States, the Court 
unanimously reversed the conviction of a 
self-confessed rapist. The reversal was based 
on the unreasonable delay bewteen the time 
of interrogation by the police—when the 
confession was obtained—and the arraign- 
ment before a commissioner, when the sus- 
pect was finally informed of his legal rights. 
No crime is so base as to warrant depriving 
an accused of his legal rights. 

These, in brief, are the major decisions 
which have subjected the Court to the recent 
barrage of invective and opprobrium. (The 
school segregation cases are not included 
because they were decided more than 3 years 
ago and the criticism was largely of a sec- 
tional character.) Essentially they all in- 
volved the problem of accommodating the 
interests of established authority (Federal, 
State, and law-enforcement agencies) with 
the rights and privileges of the individual. 
They express again the “old conflicts between 
liberty and authority—between the Central 
Government and its constituent members.” 
In these cases, the Court moved the pendu- 
lum a bit in the direction of the individual, 
but in none of them did it announce any 
novel doctrines of law. 

Why did so many controversial decisions 
come in such swift succession? It is under- 
standable that, in the rapidly changing 
period following World War II, many prob- 
lems should arise involving serious and dif- 
ficult. constitutional issues. The forms of 
power were changing and multiplying. (An 
example was cited by Chief Justice Warren 
in the Watkins case: “There appeared a new 
kind of congressional inquiry unknown in 
prior periods of American history.”) Gov- 
ernment became more conscious of threats 
of subversion and legislatures became more 
agitated by the need for drastic defensive 
action. It was natural that some. aggrieved 
individuals would resist such measures and 
take their complaints to the Supreme Court. 
The period of incubation of these issues 
ended at about the same time. 


rir 


Now let us turn back the pages of history 
and deal with some of the decisions in the 
past which evoked bitter criticism, jeopardiz- 
ing for a time the position of the Court. 

Probably the best known and most sig- 
nificant was the Dred Scott decision dealing 
with the status of a former Negro slave. 
Scott was a slave who had been taken by his 
master te a State in which, under the appli- 
cable law, he acquired the status of a free 
man. However, when he was taken back to 
a slave State, the Court refused to recognize 
his claim as a free citizen. The Court went 
beyond the requirements of the case and, 


in a partisan decision, dealt a shattering. 


blow to its own reputation and to whatever 
faint hopes remained of avoiding the Civil 
War. Human passions had been fanned to 
so intense @ flame that they defied reason- 
able measures of control, 

The next. decision warranting attention 
grew out of the Civil War. It involved one 
Milligan who in 1865 was convicted by a 
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military commission in Indiana of aiding 
the rebels and inciting insurrection. He was 
sentenced to be hanged. The Court, in 1867, 
unanimously reversed the conviction, hold- 
ing the miiltary commission to have been 
unlawful. The majority of the Court, how- 
ever, went farther and ruled that neither the 
President nor Congress had the power to es- 
tablish such military commissions, except in 
the actual theater of war, where civil courts 
were not open. Writing the opinion for the 
majority, Justice Davis—a personal friend 
and appointee of Lincoln—said: “The Con- 
stitution of the United States is a law for 
rulers and people, equally in war and in 
peace, and covers with the shield of its pro- 
tection all classes of men, at all times, and 
under all circumstances.” Constitutional 
provisions cannot “be suspended during any 
of the great exigencies of Government,” he 
went on. “Such a doctrine leads directly to 
anarchy and despotism.” These words ut- 
tered 90 years ago, have even greater mean- 
ing today. 

Yet that decision set off violent explosions. 
There was an outcry for the impeachment of 
the Justices and for the reconstruction of 
the Court. The scurrilous charge was made 
that “treason * * * has at last found a se- 
cure shelter in the bosom of the Supreme 
Court.” (How strikingly like the charge 
recently made by a Federal judge that the 
Constitution has been made “a protective 
shield for the criminally disposed and dis- 
loyal elements in our Nation.”) Yet this 
decision has been recognized for so long as 
one of the most glorious landmarks of Amer- 
ican liberty that it is difficult now to-com- 
prehend the storm of abuse which burst 
upon the Justices who made it. Here is a 
dramatic example of the sobering effect of 


* time and reason. 


In 1882, the court (in United States v. 
Lee) held that the Government could be 
sued when its officials are not in lawful 
possession of property. The property in- 
volved in that case originally belonged to the 
family of General Lee; the decision was in 
favor of the Lee family. This decision, too, 
aroused great passion, and it, too, is accepted 
today as another great contribution to indi- 
vidual rights. And the Government has not 
been perceptibly weakened thereby. 

In 1884, in Juilliard v. Greenman, the 
Court sustained the right of Congress to 
make United States Treasury notes legal 
tender in peace as well as in war. The de- 
cision was vehemently denounced; it even 
led to repeated resolutions in Congress for 
a constitutional amendment -to restrict con- 
gressional power to issue legal-tender notes. 
Today there are few who would disagree 
with the fundamental soundness of the 
Court's decision. It is difficult to imagine 
the dynamic economic growth of our coun- 
try had Congress been deprived of its power 
to expand the money supply. 

These cases are just a few examples of the 
triumph of the Court over contemporary 
criticism. They also point up the paramount 
need for an independent judiciary freed 
from political pressures. 

But history has not vindicated all of the 
Court’s controversial decisions: For example, 
three decisions made 1895 an unhappy year 
for the Court. In the first, Pollock v. Farm- 
ers Loan, the Court held unconstitutional 
a Federal tax on various types of income; 
in the second, United States v. Knight, the 
decision unwarrantedly held that a combi- 
nation of corporations, refining sugar which 
was sold all over the country, was not en- 
gaged in interstate commerce and, therefore, 
was not subject to the restrictions of the 
Sherman Antitrust. Act (this was the first 
case under that act); the third was the 
Debs case, growing out of the Pullman 
strike, in which the Court upheld an in- 
junction restraining Debs and others from 
obstructing trains engaged in interstate 
commerce. 
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These three decisions, in one term, led to 
another storm of denunciation. The Cour; 
was charged with undoing all the good that 
it had “done in seventy years.” It was ac. 
cused of favoring the influential 
classes. The Debs decision led to the in. 
sertion of a plank in the platform of the 
national Democratic Party in 1896 de. 
nouncing government by injunction. The 
Pollock case accentuated the demand for 
restricting the Court’s power to nullify acts 
of Congress. 

The Court, as usual, sat tight and let the 
storm blow over. Today the Pollock case ig 
primarily of historical interest because of 
the subsequent adoption of the 16th amend. 
ment, the ftcome-tax amendment. Ten 
years later, the Court overruled its holding 
in the sugar-refining case. And subsequent 
legislation dealt with problems akin to those 
in the Debs case. 

The country was growing, and the voice of 
labor was beginning to be heard throughout 
the land, including legislative chambers, 
But the Court’s ears were not yet attuned to 
these changing economic and social tunes, 
So we find, in the decade 1905-14, the Court 
handing down four decisions which evoked 
bitter resentment from labor; in 1905, it 
held unconstitutional a New York State law 
limiting the working hours of bakers to 10 
per day (Lochner v. New York); in 1908, it 
held that the boycott of the Danbury hatters 
was illegal and was prohibited by the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act (Loewe v. Lawler); the 
same year, it held unconstitutional an act 
of Congress prohibiting rallroads from dis- 
criminating, against union labor (Adair y, 
United States); in 1914, it held invalid a 
Kansas law forbidding employers to require 
employees not to join, or to remain, in a la- 
bor union (Coppage v. Kansas). 

Labor was stunned by these decisions. 
The Court was aceused of bias against labor 
and an apparent blindness to, or a shriveled 
conception of, changing conditions. Loud 
demands were renewed to curb its assumed 
power to declare legislative acts unconstitu- 
tional. However, the Court’s plasticity ul- 
timately reasserted itself, and in subsequent 
decisions the dissenting opinions in these 
cases prevailed. The legislative enactments 
of New York, Kansas, and the Congress, then 
held unconstitutional, would be fully sus- 
tained today. The Danbury hatters decision 
was modified by subsequent congressional 
legislation. 

Some 25 years later, we come across all+ 
other group of cases which evoked bitter pro- 
tests. In the period 1933-36, about a dozen 
acts of Congress—an integral part of the 
public-welfare program of the New Deal— 
were declared unconstitutional. That period 
gave birth to the most spectacular example 
of nullification of acts of Congress in the his- 
tory of the Court. Despite formal professions 
to the contrary, the Justices seemed to be+ 


in these particular instances, they seemed in- 
tent on limiting national power by a frame+ 
work congenial to a much earlier period i 


our economic development. But beginning 
in March 1937, and without any changes im 
personnel, the Court began a process 
versing itself with unpreceden 
and—perhaps somewhat to its 
rassment—sanctioned 

similar to that which it had only kg 
condemned. How much of the reversal was 
due to the landslide national election o 
(with the mandate for greater 
public welfare}, and how much 
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resorted to many of the arguments which 
nad repeatedly served critics of the Court in 


t. 

rnereafter, the Court was relatively free 
from bitter attacks until its unanimous deci- 
sion in 1954 condemning segregation. True, 
in the interim there were those who accused 
the Court of timidity in refusing to hear 
cases Which grew out of the aggressive exer- 
cise of the congressional investigatory power, 
put these criticisms were relatively mild. 

What can we gather from this brief review 
of controversial decisions? First of all, we 
find that the criticisms and the proposals to 
limit the Court’s powers remained much the 
same over the years. They served critics of 
differing points of view—Republicans and 
Democrats, conservatives and liberals, busi- 
nessmen, labor, and farmers. Sometimes the 
criticism was effective; sometimes not. Oc- 
casionally, decisions became more deeply en- 
shrined and respected with the passage of 
time; on the other hand, some were reversed 
py the Court, itself, in later decisions. The 
dissenting minority view of an earlier day 
occasionally became the prevailing majority 
holding of a later day. This phenomenon 
is an integral part of the process of peaceful 
and intelligent change which is the very life- 
blood of democracy. But the Court’s undu- 
lant course is not quite so haphazard as one 
might be led to suppose. There is an un- 
derlying pattern which becomes apparent 
under careful scrutiny. 

What is the pattern? For one thing, a 
sunanimous decision of the Court is rarely 
reversed, particularly if in reaching it the 
Court has confined itself to the issues im- 
peratively before it. Particularly note- 
worthy is the fact that rarely has a case 
been reversed (despite the degree of criti- 
cism) which protected the rights of the in- 
dividual. One may venture to say that rare 
is the decision which has not stood. the test 
of time if it served the social welfare. The 
commonest example of reversals on the other 
hand, involved those caSes where the original 
decisions exalted authority above individual 
rights and which thwarted legislative at- 
tempts to further the social welfare. 

This is the general pattern which explains 
the prestige of the Milligan case and which 
accounts for the subsequent reversal of the 
group of cases in the 1905-14 and 1933-36 
periods. The Court’s responses may not al- 
ways be as swift as many would like, but, 
despite all its vagaries, it finally recognizes 
that ours is, after all, a Government for the 
people. As Lincoln’s friend, Justice Davis, 
said: “The Constitution * * * covers with 
the shield of its protection all classes of 
men, at all times, and under all circum- 


stances,” 
Iv 


Armed with these touchstones, let us re- 
vert to the decisions of the immediate past. 
Whether these decisions will be found to 
exemplify penetrating insight, large wisdom, 
and balanced, impartial judgment, whether 
they will occupy a lofty place in the judi- 
cial pantheon, whether they will have 
brought sanity and sobriety to a disturbed 
age, whether they will prove to be glorious 

. landmarks on the road to liberty—must be 
left to the judgment of time. There will 
Undoubtedly be an outpouring of learned 
articles in scholarly journals about these 
decisions for many years to come, long after 
Present passions subside, 

There are those who say that the Court 

gone too far in the individual; 
the rights of the individual, they argue, 
— be subordinated to the greater wel- 
are of the Nation. There are others who 
Say that the Court's restoration of the basic 
Principles of individual dignity and liberty 
was overdue. To them, these recent 
decisions are redolent of the glorious past— 
‘nd symbolize a rebirth of faith. 
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There is considerable ground to believe 
that these decisions, in their major aspects, 
will remain solidly embedded in our juris- 
prudence. Of course, the landscaping of the 
decisions will undoubtedly be improved; a 
bit of pruning and paring here and there, 
a rough spot smoothed out, a gap filled in, a 
border more sharply trimmed. That is the 
customary fate of many judicial decisions. 

The conclusion that basically these de- 
cisions will stand the test of time seems 
warranted by the vivid recognition of the 
rights of the individual which spreads 
through their warp and woof. Sensitive re- 
gard for high ethical values permeates every 
cranny of the opinions. The decisions are in 
harmony with the traditional spirit of our 
country and show a sensitive regard for high 
ethical values. James Madison said: “In- 
dependent tribunals of justice * * * will be 
naturally led to resist every encroachment 
upon rights expressly stipulated for in the 
Constitution.” The constitutional liberty 
and dignity of the individual are probably 
the most cherished tenets of our people. 
Our courts are entrusted with their mainte- 
nance. Chief Justice Marshall pointed out 
that the law manifests a “tenderness for the 
rights of the individual.” That this may not 
wither into an empty phrase is the never- 
ending task of the judiciary. In retrospect, 
one may confidently say that the Court’s fin- 
est hours were those in which it upheld and 
even extended the traditional rights of the 
individual. The preservation of our demo- 
cratic system of government demands that 
the Court act as the knight-errant of in- 
dividual constitutional rights. People may 
differ as to whether there is as much freedom 
in our country as there was some 75 years ago, 
but few will deny that the forces opposed to 
freedom are better organized today than they 
have been for some time. 

It is also to be noted that the recent deci- 
sions were rendered by solid majorities, not 
by the bare majorities which characterized 
many controversial decisions that have 
failed to stand the test of time. In addi- 
tion, these were cases which the Court did 
not go out of its way to decide, as has hap- 
pened in occasional memorable cases in the 
past. Moreover, the Court was keenly aware 
of the gravity of the issues before it. Again 
quoting Chief Justice Warren in the Watkins 
case: “We approach the questions, presented 
with conscious awareness of the far-reaching 
ramifications that can flow from a decision 
of this nature.” While, with few exceptions, 
the opinions are not characterized by soar- 
ing flights of eloguence—the phrases do not 
always catch fire—they show the marks of 
profound deliberation. Another point in 
favor of their survival is that they do not 
reflect sectional or political attitudes of par- 
ticular Justices. Three of the present 
Court were appointed by President Roose- 
velt, 2 by President Truman, and 4 by 
President Eisenhower. These men come 


from different parts of the land and from , 


different backgrounds—political, academic, 
and judicial. That fact should help dispel 
the notion, wherever entertained, that their 
political attitudes had any bearing on their 
decisions. And there are men on the present 
Court of exceptional intellectual capacity. 
Why, then, has there been such commo- 
tion about these decisions? It is because 
they deal with the age-old struggle between 
the individual and constituted authority. 
Striking a proper balance in that conflict is 
a most difficult task. It necessitates, as 
Justice Frankfurter says, “the exercise of 
impersonal judgment” buttressed, as far as 
is humanly possible, by historically-tried 
values. One may read and reread the Con- 
stitution from beginning to end, pore over 
the thousands and thousands of pages of 
judicial decisions, ponder the analyses of the 
countless scholars who have written on these 
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matters, without finding a ready-made for- 
mula or a precise guide which Would enable 
the Court to decide as between the rights of 
the State and the rights of the individual. 
Some matters are beyond the compass of 
explicit definition. 

Since the Constitution does not interpret 
itself, Judgment in the end, as Justice 
Prankfurter says, cannot be escaped. Once 
the issues are joined, a Judge may not take 
refuge in an ivory tower of suspended judg- 
ment. The Supreme Court must judge and 
resolve even when a judgment would seem 
to tax the wisdom of a Solomon. That is 
the Court’s peculiar burden, and the burden 
is made heavier in that the-Justices must 
view each decision not as an isolated phe- 
nomenon, but as a part of a whole legal 
fabric. 

Many cases come before the Court—more, 
probably, than are presented to any other 
judicial tribunal—which involve perplexing 
questions of ethics, public policy, competing 
values, conflicting pressures and other like 
considerations. Their resolution demands 
the best in legal analysis, historical knowl- 
edge, keen acumen in evaluating the rele- 
vant considerations, insight and, above all, 
a delicate sense of justice. Since such judg- 
ments cannot be correlated with some ex- 
ternalized proposition of logic or mathe- 
matics or scientific truth, critics are prone 
to say that the Court is acting legislatively 
or politically. But that verbalization does 
not make the Court’s action improper or 
judicially inappropriate. On the contrary, 
all that the Court has done is to carry out 
the mandate of the Constitution. Some 
agency of Government has to determine 
these questions and the Court (not Congress 
and not the Executive) has been selected 
by the Founding Fathers for that risk. 

It is inherent in democracy and constitu- 
tional government that decisions of the 
Court, which involve the balancing of pow- 
erful conflicting interests, will prove disap- 
pointing to some. Decisions of high con- 
stitutional issues cannot be expected to 
command universal approval—even assum- 
ing that to be a desirable consummation. 
Certainly, all courts do and should respect 
the powers of Congress, but if their deci- 
sions are to be determined by the degree of 
satisfaction or disappointment felt by cer- 
tain segments of Congress, then we will 
have truly abrogated our system of govern- 
ment. Courts do and should genuinely sup- 
port the efforts of law-enforcement agencies, 
but to expect them to accept as wise and 
just everything done in the name of law 
enforcement would constitute an abdication 
of the functions and responsibilities placed 
on the Court by the Constitution. It would 
spell the end of Anglo-Saxon judicial proc- 
ess. Neither pique nor notions of self-im- 
portance of public officials should be per- 
mitted to weaken the effectiveness of the 
Court itself as an institution of democracy. 

When a Court has conscientiously grappled 
with thorny legal problems, when it has 
tilted at indifference and injustice, and when 
its decisions are almost unanimous, may not 
the Court and country rightfully expect full 
support from Congress and the Executive? 
In the circumstances, talk of modifying or 
limiting the jurisdiction of the Court is 
neither fair nor responsible. It appears clear, 
too, that before Congress approves any leg- 
islation presumably sparked by a decision 
of the Court, mature deliberation and calm 
assessment are indispensable to make sure 
that such legislation is in the best interests 
of the country. If, on the other hand, a 
decision of the Court is used as an inflated 
excuse for legislation which, on further re- 
fiection, may prove debatable, neither the 
Court “nor the country is well served. The 
advisability of balanced restraint is forti- 
fied by even the briefest review of a few 
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decisions in the past which, at the time they 
were made, provoked tempests of protest, 
Fortunately, the record of Congress in prac- 
ticing that restraint is good. 

It does not follow that decisions of the 
Court must be treated as sacred. Sacrosanct 
treatme:it must be denied also to legislative 
and executive agencies. Said Justice Black 
in the Konigsberg case: “Courts are not, and 
should not be, immune to * * * criticism.” 
Indeed, there must be unremitting and un- 
relenting informed criticism of judicial de- 
cisions. The reasoning of courts may be 
shown to be faulty: Their misreading or 
misinterpretation of precedents should be 
clearly pointed out. Their disregard of per- 
tinent considerations must be disclosed. 
All this is essential for the health and 
soundness of the Supreme Court as an 
important facet of our constitutional Govern- 
ment. But to suggest impeachment of Jus- 
tices because one doesn’t like a particular de- 
cision or because it doesn’t suit a particu- 
lar geographical area, or to suggest that the 
Court is sabotaging the security of the 
country because a particular decision doesn’t 
accord with the notions of a particular in- 
dividual, however exalted he may be, is 
tantamount to advocating the end of govern- 
ment of laws. That is a frightening prospect 
and pregnant with the greatest danger 
to our country. There is a world of differ- 
ence between contesting the soundness of 
a decision—that should be encouraged— 
and subjecting decisions to political con- 
trol. One might take a leaf out of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s book. He condemned the de- 
cision of the Court in the Dred Scott case, 
but he did not allow himself the luxury of 
attacking the Court’s integrity. 

The Court, at times, undoubtedly has erred. 


The Congress, at times, has erred, too. The 
intelligent judgment of a future day may 
correct an erroneous decision of today, but 
political control of judicial decisions might 


open the floodgates to all manner of evils 
which could be corrected only by the greater 
sacrifices of human dignity and even of hu- 
man life. History has shown that the Court 
is concerned with, and is capable of, correct- 
ing its own errors and that it has served its 
historic purpose in protecting individual lib- 
erties from overzealous legislators and mis- 
guided Executive action. 

The Justices of the Court, insulated as they 
must be from direct participation in public 
controversy, have remained silent in the face 
of attacks. But occasionally a Justice may 
allow himself the privilege of comment. Mr. 
Justice Holmes said in a lecture delivered in 
1913: “It is very painful when one spends all 
the energies of one’s soul in trying to do good 
work, with no thought but that of solving a 
problem according to the rules by which one 
is bound, to know that many see sinister 
motives. * * *” He continued with the fol- 
lowing strong indictment: “The attacks upon 
the Court are merely an expression of the 
unrest that seems to wonder vaguely whether 
law and order pay. When the ignorant are 
taught to doubt they do not know what they 
may safely believe.” 
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HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY , 
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Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I wish 
to respectfully call the attention of the 
membership to two editorials which I 
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am inserting hereunder that appeared 


in the issues of the Lexington Herald,’ 


Lexington, Ky., on Friday, May 23, 1958, 
entitled “Uprisings Call for Reapprais- 
als,” and on Monday, May 26, 1958, en- 
titled ‘““We Relaxed Too Much With Ike.” 

The editor of this paper is Mr. Hern- 
don Evans, who has been a student of 
government and world affairs for many, 
many years. 

The editorials are most timely and his 
observations concerning our position, 
both in foreign and domestic fields, are 


most constructive and pertinent. “ 


He strikes a resounding chord when 
he points to the fact that perhaps we 
are all involved in the causative factors 
to which our present-day situation has 
developed. It is normal and natural for 
folks enjoying the benefits of our Gov- 
ernment and basking in peace and pros- 
perity to become complacent. Compla- 
cency brings about wishful thinking ac- 
companied by the lack of desire to face 
the facts. It breeds, too much so, the 
feeling that it can’t happen here. 

I urge each of my colleagues to read 
these editorials most carefully. They 
are food-for thought: 

UPRISINGS CALL FOR REAPPRAISALS 

Congressional committees are beginning 
much-needed investigations of recent anti- 
American demonstrations in Peru, Vene- 
zuela, Lebanon, Algiers, Indonesia, Burma, 
and other widely separated sections of the 
world. Such upheavals represent a serious 
challenge to the leadership and policies of 
the United States, and some means must be 
found to counter them. 

The demonstrations certainly show a need 
for a reappraisal of this Nation’s policies, a 
need that perhaps was best stated by Vice 
President Nixon upon his recent return from 
South America, where he was personally in- 
volved in anti-American outbursts. The 
problems “are of such a nature that we need 
a reappraisal of our policies so that we can 
counteract what has been a very insidious 
effect of Soviet propaganda and subversive 
offensive,” he said. “The riots were symp- 
toms of a situation. Now the real, basic 
question is why they happened?” 

Surely there is no single cause for the up- 
risings, but they do fit into a pattern that 
Communists are employing in the cold war 
to gain world leadership by exploiting un- 
rest throughout the world through propa- 
ganda and other means. But why are the 
Communists able to achieve such striking 
results in the arts of propaganda, political 
and economic warfare? Some of their suc- 
cess must be due in part to United States 
weaknesses in these areas, especially our 
overseas information and foreign intelligence 
activities. 

It has been alleged that Soviet Russia 
spends 40 times as much for propaganda as 
the United States. World news in recent 
months would indicate that this might be no 
exaggeration. Of course, democratic peoples 
shudder at the idea of waging propaganda 
warfare. The United States Information 
Agency is looked upon with a certain amount 
of disdain in this country. Congress grudg- 
ingly grants it something like $100 million 
a year to counter Russian efforts along the 
same line that may cost $4 billion, while 
not hesitating to spend more than $40 bil- 
lion a year for military purposes. 

It is Communist Russia’s purpose to win 
control of the world through progaganda, 
political and economic warfare—not mili- 
tary conquest except as a last resort. Rus- 
sian military might is a threat, of course, 
that the United States and its allies must 


“watch by being equally strong militarily. 
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But the world could be lost to Russia on the 
political and economic fronts of the colq 
war. It is our weaknesses on these nonmilj. 
tary fronts which need to be appraised ang 
which Congress apparently is setting oy 
to do, ; 

We Retaxep Too MucuH Wir Ixe 

Russia’s primacy in the new space age, the 
economic recession, and some serious 
breaches in this country’s position of world 
leadership are beginning to dim President 
Eisenhower’s political star. It doesn’t mat. 
ter that the President 18 not entirely re. 
sponsible for these adversities. He wilj 
catch the blame for them if they are not 
stemmed. 

And undoubtedly some of our current 
problems can be attributed to the leader. 
ship, or the lack of it, that has character. 
ized the President’s administration. Yet he 
has. been giving the American people the 
kind of leadership they apparently desired 
when they elected him in 1952 and 1956, 
Americans then, at least in 1952, wanted a 
respite from strong leadership in the White 
House. They wanted to take it easy after 
being subjected to such pressures as accom- 
panied the years of New Deal reforms, World 
War II, economic, and political warfare 
against communism, and the hot war 
against communism in Korea. 

Mr. Eisenhower, with his father image 
and lack of political experience, filled the 
bill of what the people wanted, and per- 
haps needed to some extent, back in 1952. . 
With his election, the country sat back and 
relaxed on the political front and enjoyed 
to the limit an inflationary prosperity built 
on easy credit. A sense of complacency and . 
omnipotency swept over the land. 

But it. was in the administrative branch~ 
of the Government that relaxation reached 
its height. Planning for and looking to the 
future were looked upon askance. Prac- 
tical businessmen of the Charles Wilson type 
saw little need for intelligence in govern- 
ment. In fact, many of them appeared to 
see little need for government, except possi- 
bly as a contract-awarding or a give-away 
agency. The President himself, even before 
he was stricken ill, took it rather easily, 
content more or less to follow halfheartedly 
along patterns set up by the Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations. — 

All this was too good to last. Came the 
Russian sputniks, and the sense of com- 
placency and omnipotence faded. People 
quit their rash spending, unemployment fig- 
ures rose, and.American prestige suffered 
abroad. “Peace, progress, and prosperity” 
became somewhat of a mockery. 

Now there must be a return to more 
forceful and imaginative leadership from the 
White House. The question is whether Mr. 
Eisenhower can change from the type of 
leader that he was elected to be in 1952 0 
the kind that the Nation needs in these less 
lustrous times. If he isn’t able to change, 
the “father image” is going to take a licking. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 ae 
Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, 144 yeals 
ago this August, Andrew Jackson signet 
a treaty with the Creek Indians to off- 
cially end their war with the a 
States. This treaty was signed at a 
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Jackson, Ala., where the Coosa and Tal- 
Rivers meet and where so much 
frontier history was made. 

Negotiation of this treaty set the 
creeks on the westward march, down 
the sorrowful trail of tears, and it cleared 
the way for full settlement of the South- 
eastern United States by the white man. 
The occasion was indeed a historic event, 
wrought with tragedy and at the same 
time with promise of progress. It marked 
the end of bitter bloodshed between In~- 
dians and whites in our part of the 
country, and gave official recognition to 
the victory which Jackson had won at 
the Battle of Horseshoe Bend a few 
months earlier. 

The whole story of treaties with the 
Creek Empire has been skillfully put to- 
gether by Judge C. J. Coley, of Dadeville, 
Ala, one of our outstanding State his- 
torians. I would like for my colleagues to 
read the speech which he delivered be- 
fore the Alabama Historical Association 
meeting in Gadsden, Ala., on April 18. 

The address follows: 

CrEEK TREATIES, 1790-1832 
(By C. J. Coley) 

On August 9, 1814, 5-months after the 
Battle of Horseshoe Bend, 36 defeated Creek 
Indian chiefs, warriors, and deputies assem-~- 
bled in sad silence at Fort Jackson, near the 
confluence of the Coosa and the Tallapoosa 
Rivers, and, under the command of Maj. 
Gen. Andrew Jackson, signed a 1,300-word 
peace treaty, officially ending their “unpro- 
yoked, inhuman, and sanguinary war” 
against the citizens of the sprawling, fast- 
growing United States of America.1 This was 
the fifth in a series of 10 United States- 
Creek Nation treaties which had begun in 
1790 and was destined to extend until 1832. 
And in those wartorn 42 years, the once 
proud and mighty Creeks, whose empire had 
stretched from the Savannah to the Warrior, 
were stripped of their every possession east 
of the Mississippi. and at last sent sorrow- 
fully down the tragic, shameful trail of 
tears to new lands in the West. 


From the very beginning the hostile 
Creeks were suspicious and distrustful of the 
white pioneer. Generation after generation 
throughout two and one-half centuries, from 
Hernandez DeSoto to George Washington, 
they resented his coming. Yet they listened 
to his persuasive words, drank his liquor, 
and coveted his trinkets and his firearms. 
And so from the Spaniard to the French to 
the British to the Spanish again and, finally, 
to the American, they vascillated in bewil- 
derment, now as enemy; now as friend, but 
always seduced, always yielding. First, be- 
fore the American Revolution, they swapped 
land for British rifles and supplies and then, 
soon after, let a double-dealing halfbreed 
named Alexander McGillivray (who for his 

ery was awarded a colonelcy in the 
Spanish Army) lead them into a treaty of 
alliance with Spain. Thus beguiled and 
cheated by their own rebellious leaders and 
Urged on by their foreign friends, they 
Warred on white settlers everywhere, destroy- 
ing their homes, murdering whole families 
in cold blood, and turning the Georgia- 
Alabama regio 
PS ouoay egion into one vast and frightful 

Tn less than a year after his first inaugu- 
ration, President Washington sought oa 
the slaughter on the frontier, Out of the 
negotiations (in which the conniving McGil- 
ow this time won a brigadier generalship 

the American Army) there developed the 
cr is 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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first United States-Creek Nation treaty, 
signed August 7, 1790, in New York City. 
By its terms the Indians won American pro- 
tection and $1,500 a year royalty in exchange 
for 2,000 square miles of east Georgia, sit- 
uated between the Savannah, the Altamaha- 
Oconee, and the Tugaloo Rivers and contain- 
ing some of the finest soil and timberland 
east of the Mississippi River. 

But the shrewd and unscrupulous McGil- 
livray, in whose veins flowed French, Scot- 
tish, and Creek blood, could not long main- 
tain his deception. Having no respect for 
the treaty with the United States, he deceit- 
fully returned to his Spanish allies, who 
promptly promoted him to superintendent 
general of the Creek Nation. Thus, for a 
time this extraordinary genius held a simul- 
taneous generalship in both the American 
and Spanish Armies and drew a regular sal- 
ary of $1,500 annually from each. 

Meantime, President Washington, weary of 
Spanish-Creek intrigues and determined to 
put an end to the massacre of Americans on 
thé border, sent Benjamin Hawkins, George 
S. Gains, John McKee, Silas Dunmore, and 
John Crowell to the Southeast as official 
United States agents to deal with recurring 
Indian problems. Not long afterward, in 
1793, upon the recommendations of these 
agents, who were men of integrity and learn- 
ing, a series of trading centers were set up 
throughout the Georgia-Alabama area. The 
posts proved eminently successful in creating 
good will, based upon practices of fair trade, 
and soon the insidious Spanish influence be- 
gan to wane. But more than any other fac- 
tor for peace and honest dealing. was the 
death in that same year of Gen. Alexander 
McGillivray, the mighty schemer and master 
of intrigue. His passing brought to a virtual 
end the early phase of United States-Creek 
Nation relations, almost wholly eliminated 
European influence and set the stage for the 
mass emigration of the whites which short- 
ly followed. Between 1793 and 1805 settlers 
by the thousands trekked across the Caro- 
linas and down the Appalachians, seeking out 
the rich, loamy lands along the river basins 
from the Savannah to the Chattahoochee. 

By the Treaty of Colerain (Georgia), June 
29,, 1796, the second United States-Creek 
agreement, the Indians reconfirmed the 
Treaty of New York (1790) , swore to free white 
prisoners they held and consented to the 
establishment of a number of trading and 
military posts, each with a tract of land 5 
miles square along the Oconee and the Alta- 
maha Rivers. In return and in consideration 
of the friendly disposition of the Creek Na- 
tion toward the Government of the United 
States, the latter paid the Indians $6,000 
and agreed to send them two blacksmiths, 
with strikers (and) necessary tools. No land 
cessions were involved, except the 5-mile 
squares which were to surround the new 
frontier outposts. 

The third and fourth treaties, signed at 
Fort Wilkinson,*Ga., June 16, 1802, and at 
Washington, D. C., November 14, 1805, con- 
veyed to the United States a 5,000 square- 
mile tract of land in what is now middle 
Georgia, between Okefenokee Swamp and 
St. Mary’s River. The Creeks also agreed to 
the establishment of additional military 
posts, navigation and fishing rights on the 
Oconee and Ocmulgee, the creation of a 
horsepath from Ocmulgee Old Town (now 
Macon, Ga.) to Mobile, the erection of cer+ 
tain “houses of entertainment * * * for the 
accommodation of travelers,” and the op- 
eration of a few ferries at suitable river cross- 

The United States, in turn, promised 

(by the 1802 treaty) to pay the Creek Na- 
tion $25,000 in cash and $3,000 annually and 
“2 sets of blacksmith tools and 2 blacksmiths 
of 3 years.” In addition, each 
offered a personal bonus of $1,000 
0 years. The 1805 treaty added 

$23,000 to the original sum, plus additional 
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blacksmith tools and strikers. In short, by 
the two treaties the United States annexed 
more than 6,000 square miles of territory for 
$58,000, plus $3,000 a year for an unspecified 
number of years. : 

Meantime, of course, the United States was 
fast negotiating treaty after treaty with the 
other Indian nations—with the Choctaws 
(1802, 1805) the Chickasaws (1805), the 
Cherokees (1805, 1807), for examples, all of 
which brought into the white man’s posses- 
sion vast regions in west and north Alabama 
and along the Tombighee west to the 
Natchez. Horsepaths soon broadened into 
roads, ferries and houses of entertainment 
multiplied and thousands of pioneers forged 
westward and southward from the old States, 
filling the river valleys and populating the 
fertile countryside. 

After the Treaty of Washington (1805), 
however, none was consummated until after 
the War of 1812. The Indians, especially the 
Creeks, more and more resentful of the en- 
croachments of the white settlers, held tight- 
ly to their lands. So tightly, indeed, that 
after nearly a generation of United States 
dominion over Alabama a large portion of 
its lands were still in Indian possession. As 
@ general rule, the Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
and Cherokees, far less belligerent than their 
Creek neighbors, were more inclined to be 
friendly with the onsurging pioneers. The 
story of the Choctaw Chief Pushmataha’s ap- 
preciation of the white man’s position is 
well-known, for instance. But the ever- 
suspicious Creeks, experienced in warfare 
against the Georgians, jealous and bitter, 
were easily spurred on by the Spaniards in 
west Florida. and the British in the north, 
who generously fanned their hatred and fur- 
nished them rifles. Fearing complete enemy 
occupation of their entire homeland, they 
eyed every horsepath, every covered wagon, 
and. every pioneer with bitterness. And 
mindful of their glorious victories over the 
white invaders of the Oconee Valley in years 
gone by, they resolved once more to seek 
revenge in Alabama, to drive the usurpers 
from their midst. 

At this precise moment, as if timed by the 
Great Spirit, the most renowed Indian in all 
America, the great and mighty Chief 
Tecumseh, accompanied by his twin brother 
Ellskwatawa the prophet and a delegation of 
war-painted braves, arrived in Alabama. 
Incensed by the British, these Shawnees from 
the North, whose hatreds and cruelties were 
known far and wide, first visited the Choc- 
taws, the Chickasaws, and the Cherokees, 
urging them into battle against the whites. 
However, thanks to Pushmataha, who boldly 
termed Tecumseh a tyrant and a trouble- 
maker, the emissaries made little headway 
against the Indians of west and north 
Alabama—if they had, the course of Amer- 
ican history would surely have been turned. 
Against.the Creeks in east Alabama, however, 
Tecumseh used his every cunning. Promis- 
ing abundant British and Spanish economic 
and military aid and playing heavily upon 
their superstitions, Tecumseh was able to 
create among the Creeks such a fever of 
hatred as had never before been rampant 
in the region. At one great council meeting 
near Tookabatcha, for example, he addressed 
more than five thousand warriors, rising to 
heights of oratory seldom heard before or 
since on.the American Continent. 

Claiming to have been born on the Talla- 
poosa in Alabama (near old Augusta) of a 
Shawnee father and a Creek mother, 
‘Tecumseh called upon his blood brothers 
to drive the enemy forever from their lands, 
to kill, rape, and burn, to “brush from their 
eyelids the sleep of slavery, and strike for 
vengeance.” ; 

“Our fathers, from their tombs,” he con- 
tinued, “reproach us as slaves and cowards, 
The Creeks were once a mighty people. Once, 
the maidens of my tribe, on distant lakes, 
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sang the prowess ef your warriors and sighed 
for their embraces. 

“Now your very blood is white; your toma- 
hawks have no edge; your bows and arrows 
are buried with your fathers. Oh, brethren 
of my mother, brush from your eyelids the 
sleep of slavery. Once more strike for venge- 
ance—once more for your country. The 
spirits of the mighty dead complain. Their 
tears drop from the weeping skies. Let the 
white race perish.” 

His Creek listeners, up to now stoic in 
silence, were electrified. Thousands of toma- 
hawks brandished the air, war-hoops punc- 
tuated: his words, resouding through the 
primeval Alabama forest. Tecumseh, the 
world in his palm, continued: 

“They seize your land; they corrupt your 
women; they trample on the ashes of your 
dead. Back, whence they came, upon a trail 
of blood, they must be driven. Back, back, 
eye, into the great water whose accursed 
waves brought them to our shores. Burn 
their dwellings. Destroy their stock. Slay 
their wives and children. The red man 
owns this country and the palefaces must 
never enjoy it. War now. War forever. War 
upon the living. War upon the dead. Dig 
their very corpses from the grave. Our 
country must give no rest to a white man’s 
bones. * * * All the tribes of the north are 
dancing the war dance. Two mighty war- 
riors across the seas will send us arms.” 

The crafty Shawnee paused dramatically. 
His listeners, drugged by the magnetic ora- 
tory, waited his next word. Slowly, with 
arms outstretched heavenward, he prophe- 
sied: “Tecumseh will soon return to his 
country. When the white men approach you, 
the yawning earth will swallow them up. 
Soon shall you see my arm of fire stretched 
athart the sky. I will stamp my foot at 
Tippecanoe, and the very earth shall shake.” 
And all the Creeks who heard him .be- 
lieved him. 

When Chief Tecumseh returned to the 
Ohio country, war-whoops echoed and re- 
echoed from town to town, all over East 
Alabama. The Creek “Red Sticks,” the war 
party, went on the march. Had not the great 
Shawnee promised help from abroad and 
help from the skies? 

Suddenly, almost unbelievably, as Tecum- 
seh had prophesied, across the sky there 
flashed a dazzling light, earthquakes rocked 
houses along the Coosa and the Tallapoosa, 
torrential rains flooded fields and forests, 
countless wild animals emerged as if by 
magic to deyour crops and food stocks and 
even to eat babies alive in their cribs. Never 
in the memory of the oldest Creek patriarch 
had such miracles been known. Tecumseh 
the mighty Shawnee had surely stamped his 
foot at Tippecanoe 

Now, the hour to strike had come. White 
settlers by the hundreds were slain in cold 
blood, their cabins and barns burned, the 
women raped, the men tortured, scalped, and 
murdered At Burnt Corn Creek, July 27, 
1813, the Creeks ambushed and killed a con- 
tingent of United States militiamen. At Fort 

_Mims a month later they slaughtered more 

than 500 white men, women, and children, 
clubbing them to death in one of the 
bloodiest massacres ever to occur on Ameri- 
can soil. One brutal attack followed an- 
other. For months the terrified whites 
sought refuge in isolated stockades—against 
overwhelming odds, they knew they had little 
or no chance of survival. 

At long last, however, help came, led by 
Maj. Gen. Andrew Jackson. Slowly but 
surely the tide of battle turned, as Alabam- 
jians and Tennesseeans, 2,000 strong, swept 
the Creeks aside at Tallassee, Talladega, 
Hillabee, Tallasehatchee and elsewhere, 
And on March 27, 1814, at Cholocco Lixa- 
bixee—called by the whites the Horseshoe 
Bend on the Tallapoosa—*“Old Hickory” and 
his rough-and-ready volunteers broke the 
back of Chief Menowa’s “Red Stick” war- 
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riors, forcing the once-powerful Creek Na- 
tion to surrender to the United States all 
but a fragment of its empire east. of the 
Mississippi. Shortly after, on August 9, 
1814, the Treaty of Fort Jackson was rati- 
fied. By its terms the Indians forfeited all 
lands in south Georgia between Fort Gaines 
and Jessup and the Florida border, plus all 
of central Alabama now encircled by Grove 
Hill, Grennsboro, Double Springs, Ashville, 
Columbiana, Clanton, Wetumpka, and 
Dothan, and the west Florida border. Al- 
together, the area totaled approximately 
40,000 square miles. One of the most im- 
portant treaties ever signed on American 
soil, it opened the way for westward expan- 
sion, prevented possible dismemberment of 
the United States by_the Treaty of Ghent, 
and catapulted “Andy” Jackson into the 
White House. (Small wonder that in 1956 
the United States Congress, at the request 
of the Alabama delegation, voted unami- 
mously to designate some 2,000 acres in Tal- 
lapoosa County as Horseshoe Bend National 
Military Park. Congressman ALBERT RalIns, 
of Alabama, led this fight.) 

After the Treaty of Fort Jackson the 
Choctaws and the Chickasaws (1816-19) re- 
linquished almost all their land claims east 
of the Mississippi and, thus, by 1820 some 
three-fourths of the State of Alabama was 
open to white settlement. The Choctaws 
surrendered the last of their lands by the 
Treaty of Dancing Rabbit (1830), the 
Chickasaws by the Treaty of Washington 
(1834), and the Cherokees the majority of 
their holdings by the Treaty of New Echota 
(1825). But the fighting Creeks held on to 
their west Georgia and east Alabama home- 
lands tenaciously, yielding mile by mile with 
great reluctance. No treaty between them 
and the United States was negotiated easily, 
and those that were ratified were carried 
out slowly, bitterly, and often in bloodshed. 


After 1814 five Creek land cessions were 
ratified. On January 22, 1818, at. the Creek 
Agency on Flint River (Georgia) 18 Creek 
representatives, including the renowned 
William McIntosh, transferred 2 large tracts 
to the United States, a 105 by 30 mile wide 
area in southeast Georgia (adjoining Flor- 
ida) and an 18-square-mile triangle in mid- 
dle Georgia (west of present-day Atlanta), 
about 114 million acres in all. For these 
the United States agreed to pay the Creek 
Nation $120,000, plus the inevitable “two 
blacksmiths and two strikers” for a period 
of 3 years. And at Indian Springs (near 
Griffin), Ga., on January 8, 1821 the seventh 
treaty was signed, again by William Mc- 
Intosh and other chiefs, bringing within 
the boundaries of the United States a 300- 
square-mile area of east Georgia between 
the Ocmulgee and Flint Rivers. For this 
title the United States agreed to pay $200,- 
000 and to assume the debts of the Creeks 
to Georgia for depredations they had car- 
ried out, to the amount of $250,000. 

Four years later, representatives of the 
two nations again met at Indian Springs and 
once more the ubiquitous William McIntosh 
signed a treaty for the Creeks. At this con- 
vention, however, a new political philosophy 
became evident in the preamble: the United 


the limits of any of the States of the Union 
should remove to the territory to be desig- 
nated West of the Mississippi River, as well as 


ribs 

June 12 
plus certain substantial money 
tions. Again William McIntosh, accom. 
panied by eight chiefs, signed for the Creeks, 
The date was February 12, 1825. Ho ! 
this treaty soon proved completely unpalata. 
ble for the Indians and in less than a year 
it was rendered null and void by a document 
ratified at Washington, D. C., January 24 
1826. The new treaty stated that “a great 
majority” of the Creek chiefs and warriors 
had protested against the 1825 treaty, claim. 
ing that it had been signed by “persons 
having no sufficient authority to form 
treaties, or to make cessions, and that the 
stipulations in the said treaty were, there. 
fore, wholly void.” (They could have added 
that they had actually murdered William . 
McIntosh, and burned down his house for 
the role he played in ratifying it.) In an 
case, the 1826 agreement ceded to the United 
States ‘all the land belonging to the Creek 
Nation in the State of Georgia, and lying | 
on the east side of the middle of the Chat. 
tahooche River,” plus a 35-mile-square tragt 
on the west side of the Chattahoochee, near 
the Alabama boundary line. In return, the 
United States agreed to send a delegation of 
five Creeks “to examine the Indian country 
west of the Mississippi” and, when a suitable 
location had been selected, to purchase it for 
the Creek Nation. Among the other com- 
mitments, the United States also promised 
to pay the Indians $217,000 cash, $22,000 an- 
nually, $100,000 to the “friends and follow. 
ers of General McIntosh,” and the usual 
“two blacksmiths and strikers.” Two 
months afterward, on March 31, a “sup. 
plementary article” was affixed to the Janu- 
ary 24 treaty which transferred to the United 
States, in exchange for $30,000, a narrow 
strip of Georgia land (about 450 square 
miles), lying between the Georgia-Alabama 
border and the boundaries which had been 
established by the cession of January 24, 

Almost 2 years later, on November 15, 1827, 
the ninth United States-Creek Treaty was 
signed at the Georgia Creek Agency. This 
document declared that, since the ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty of Washington (1826), it 
had been ascertained that certain tracts of 
Creek-owned lands still remainéd within the 
chartered limits of Georgia and that in full 
compensation for these, the United States 
would pay the Creek Nation an additional 
$27,491, plus a sum of $15,000 to be expended 
as follows: $5,000 for the education and sup- 
port of Creek children at the school in Ken~ ~ 
tucky, known by the title of “Choctaw Acad- 
emy”; $1,000 each to 2 schools in the Creek 
Nation; $2,000 for the erection of 4 horse 
milis; and $1,000 for the purchase of cards 
and wheels, and other necessary and useful 
goods. Two months later, on January 3, 
1828, a small contingent of 21 additional 
chiefs, who had not been present at the - 
earlier signing, met at Wetumpka, Ala., and 
validated this document. For their signa 
tures they received $5,000 to be divided 
equally among them. Ff 

The 10th Creek land cession, dated March 
24, 1832, and arranged at Cusseta, Ga., but 
consummated at Washington, D. C., by Sé- 
retary of War Lewis Cass, gave to the 
States all Creek lands east of 
Mississippi River. Included was the 
square-mile area of east Alabama, 


Tallapoosa. 

Creek chiefs who signed it was : 
section and each head of a Creek fi 
one-half section of land for a 5-year tem, 
proceeds from the sale of which would i 
theirs. Twenty sections were reserved 1% 
sale, the benefits-to be used to aid Creek 
phans. In addition, the United States 

to pay the Oreeks $12,000 annually 
years, followed by $10,000 for 15 years; 
give them $100,000 in cash to relieve tt 
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present distressed condition; to pay 
$20,280 for certain bridges, ferries, and 


to assume the financial responsi- 
pility for moving all Creek families to their 
new homes in the West; to give every emi- 

ting warrior a rifle, moulds, wiper and 
ammunition and to each family one blanket; 
to pay $3,000 annually for 20 years for teach- 
ing Creek children; and,to give them 1 ton 
of iron and 2 hundredweight of steel an~ 
nually for each of 2 blacksmiths who shall 
be supported for 20 years by the United 
States Government. ‘ 

The 1832 Treaty of Cusseta (or Washing- 
ton) was the last to be ratified while the 
Creeks still resided in Alabama. Afterward, 
the long sad “Trail of Tears” began, slowly 
put inexorably. But before the Indians left, 
thousands of land-hungry whites poured 
into the State, settling on tracts still legiti- 
mately occupied by the Creeks. War flames 
were again fanned. White settlers were 
killed. United States troops from Fort 
Mitchell, aided by local militia, attacked hos- 


causeways; 


tile Creeks at the slightest provocation, ° 


capturing them and sending them across 
the Mississippi as prisoners of war, often in 
chains. United States authorities sought 
every means to remove the aborigines with- 
out conflict. The Alabama congressional 
delegation called on President Jackson to 
pring about peace through compromise and 
the President sent Francis Scott Key, author 
of “The Star-Spangled Banner” to Alabama 
to work out an official agreement with Gov. 
John Gayle. Indian agents lost no oppor- 
tunities to encourage the Creeks to hurry 
along to the West in peace. But the In- 
dians refused to be hurried, by either talk or 
treaty. As late as 1837, United States sol- 
diers, under command of Gen. William Wel- 
burn, won a decisive military victory over 
a large band of Creek “Red Sticks” at the 
Battle of Hodby’s Bridge on Pea River in 
Barbour County—the last fight of conse- 
quence between the Indians and the whites 
on Alabama soil. 

By 1838 virtually all Indians had left Ala- 
bama for the West, however, save for a few 
families which had been allowed to remain 
to become citizens of the white man’s 
country. A small group of Cherokees in 
Alabama and Georgia managed somehow, 
doggedly, to evade the law and their de- 
Scendants may be seen to this day in the 
Mountains of western North Carolina. 

Altogether, the removal of the Creek In- 
dians from Alabama was a long, unhappy, 
and unsavory experience, not only for the 
savages but also for the citizens of the 
United States. In the North, southerners 
were severely criticized for their cruelties in 
Words equally as strong as were to be used 
30 years later in regard to Negro slavery. 
The whole problem of Indian land cessions 
became involved in national politics—the 
Whigs opposing the policies of the adminis- 

, the Democrats supporting them. 
There can be no question of the fact that 
Andrew Jackson’s election to the Presidency 
in 1828 and 1832 were in large measure at- 
tributable to his victories‘over the Indians 
and his insistence on the opening of the 
Southeast, regardless of cost. 

As one of the last contingents of Creek 

oe — the banks of the Warrior 

Tuscaloosa for shipment to the 
West in 1837, Chief Eufaula was invited to 
: the Alabama State Legislature. His 


ties, have seldom been equalled * 
nity and simple pathos: oe 
ee yom brothers, to see the great. house 
te and the men that make the 
before nd Say farewell in brotherly kindness 
are 1,80 to the far West, where my people 
now going. I did: think at one time, 
the white men wanted to oppress my. 
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people and drive them from their homes by 
compelling them to obey laws they did not 
understand; but I have now become satis- 
fied that they are not unfriendly toward us, 
but that they wish us well. In these lands 
of Alabama, which have belonged to my 
forefathers, and where their bones lie buried, 
I see that the Indian fires are going out— 
they must soon be extinguished. New fires 
are lighting in the West, and we will go 
there. I do not believe that our great 
father, the President, intends to harm the 
red men, but wishes them well. * * * We 
leave behind our good will to the people of 
Alabama, who build the great houses, and to 
the men who make the laws. This is all I 
have to say. I came to say farewell to the 
wise meh who make the laws, and to wish 
them peace and happiness in the country 
which my forefathers owned, and which I 
now leave to go to other homes in the West. 
I leave the graves of my fathers—but the 
Indian fires are going out, almost clean 
gone—and new fires are lighting there for 
us.” 

If it appears from Chief Eufaula’s pa- 
thetic address that the Indian question was 
at last settled in Alabama, hear this dra- 
matic footnote. One hundred years later, 
inf1946, the United States Congress set up 
an Indian Claims Commission to determine 
whether the white man should again pay 
the Indians for the lands they once called 
theirs. By 1951, 500,000 Indians had filed 
claims for more than three-fourths of the 
North American continent, amounting to 
more than $10 billion. Many of these claims 
have been paid. Doubtless, more will be 
paid. Ironically, the Creeks may yet defeat 
the descendants of “Andy” Jackson and his 
brave volunteers who wrested this great land 
of ours from the fighting Creeks at Horse- 
shoe Bend 144 years ago.? 





*This paper was read as the presidential 
address before the annual meeting of the 
Alabama Historical Association, Gadsden, 
April 18, 1958. 

?In the preparation of this address the fol- 
lowing references have been used: John R. 
Swanton, Early History of the Creek Indians 
and Their Neighbors; Bureau of American 
Ethnology Bulletin 73 (Washington, 1922); 
E. M. Coulter, Georgia, A Short History 
(Chapel Hill, 1947); Dixon R. Fox, Harper’s 
Atlas of American History (New York, 1920); 
U. S. Department of War, Indian Treaties 
and Laws and Regulation Relating to Indian 
Affairs (Washington, 1826); John H. Martin, 
List of Documents Covering the Negotiations 
of Ratified Indian Treaties, 1801-1869; Na- 
tional Archives Special List No. 6 (Washing- 
ton, 1949); Thomas W. Martin, Horseshoe 
Bend National Military Park (Birmingham, 
1957); Thomas M. Owen, History of Alabama 
and Dictionary of Alabama Biography (Chi- 
cago, 1921), I; J. H. Claiborne, Life and 
Times of Gen. Sam Dale (New York, 1860); 
George C. Eggleston, Red Eagle and the 
Wars With the Creek Indians of Alabama 
(New York, 1878); Albert B. Moore, History 
of Alabama (University, Ala., 1934); Blake 
Clark, Must We Buy America From the 
Indians All Over Again? Readeér’s Digest, 
LXXITI, 45-49 (March 1958); Charles C. 
Royce and Cyrus Thomas, Indian Land Ces- 
sions in the United States, Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology 18th Annual Report, 1896-97 
(Washington, 1899), I-II; William G. Brown, 
A History of Alabama (New York and New 
Orleans, 1900); Thomas C. McCorvey, The 
Mission of Francis Scott Key to Alabama in 
1833, Transactions of the Alabama Historical 
Society,. 1899-1903 (Montgomery, 1904), IV, 
141-165; U. S. Statutes at Large, VII, LX 
(Boston, 1846; Washington, 1947); and Ala- 
bama Acts, House Journals and Senate Jour- 
nals, 
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Address of Hon. John E. Fogarty, of 
Rhode Island, at the Meeting of the 
National Association of Social Work- 
ers, Washington, D. C., December 13, 
1957 ’ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22, 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
an address which I delivered to the Na- 
tional Association of Social Workers in 
Washington, D. C., on December 13, 
1957. 

The address follows: 


SprecH or Hon. JoHN E. FoGarty, MEMBER 
OF CONGRESS FROM THE SECOND DISTRICT OF 
Ruope ISLAND, AT LUNCHEON MEETING OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL 
WorKERS, WASHINGTON, D. C., DECEMBER 
13, 1957 


It gives me particular pleasure to talk to 
your Social Action Workshop today for at 
least two reasons. First, I know favorably 
the presentations and communications that 
the Washington office of your association 
has made to the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations of which I am chairman. Second, 
and perhaps of greater importance, your 
organization, as the professional group in 
the field of social work perhaps knows bet- 
ter than anyone the problems that face 
many of our people and has the know-how 
to propose solutions. Many of the things 
for which you stand are things which I have 
advocated or sponsored. 

I cannot tell you, I don’t think anyone 
else can, how to be effective in securing 
social legislation. I can point out to you 
some of the things in your field which in 
my judgment need to be done and can per- 
haps suggest techniques that afford some 
chances of effective results. Much of what I 
can say you know already. There is cer- 
tainly no secret about the forces that oper- 
ate which affect the legislative process. In 
order to secure legislation, the legislators 
must appreciate the issues involved and be 
aware of the needs that exist. They must 
have the conviction that what is proposed 
is necessary and right. 


At the present time, programs that cost 
money, and most programs that benefit peo- 
ple do cost substantial sums of money, must 
compete with all the other demands on the 
Federal budget. This competition at the 
moment is particularly keen. During the 
last session of this Congress, most of us 
received hundreds and thousands of com- 
munications from our constituents demand- 
ing economy and strongly suggesting that it 
was an overriding consideration. In such a 
climate your problems are even greater than 
usual, but the real needs of people must be 
met; and where we need improvements, we 
must fight for them with all the skill we 
can command. 

In the present session of the Congress, I 
have introduced a number of bills in what 
might be called the field of social welfare 
or that are closely related to it. One of 
these is concerned with the expansion of 
teaching and research in the education of 
mentally retarded children. Another would 
establish a program for the rehabilitation 
of handicapped persons who may not be able 
to return to employment but who now re- 
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quire the services of an attendant or insti- 
tutional care. Another would authorize 
grants for medical and dental schools. Still 
another would reduce to age 60 the point at 
which those persons who retire, from neces- 
sity or choice, may qualify for old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits. I think that 
all of these are worthy and important pieces 
of social legislation. 

I have been interested for some time in 
helping mentally retarded children. I think 
we have made some progress in this field 
with the earmarking of funds for maternal 
and child health appropriations and certain 
other steps. Clearly more needs to be done. 

Another field that is of ever-increasing 
importance is that of the aging. In my own 
State of Rhode Island in a relatively short 
period of 25 years, the number of aged has 
about doubled, increasing from 40,000 in 1930 
to over 80,000 today. This represents almost 
1 person in 10 in the State’s population, 
and the economic position of many of these 
persons, and of the group as a whole, has 
been declining in recent years. 

Old-age and survivors insurance payments 
have helped to provide income. Today, more 
than half of the aged in the country (about 
8 million persons) receive monthly old-age 
and survivors insurance payments. Private 
pensions, railroad retirement pensions, civil 
service and State and local retirement pen- 
sions are also gradually providing income to 
increasing numbers of our older citizens. 
Yet, the Census Bureau reported recently 
that fully two-thirds of our older persons 
are having to get along on less than $1,000 


a year. A study made by the University 
of California reached the conclusion that 
almost half of our older individuals do not 


have enough income to maintain a minimum 
standard of health and decency. 

Another major problem for the aged is 
medical care. Three-fifths or more of them 
are suffering from chronic illnesses and are 
in desperate need of medical care. It is 
difficult to see how people with the incomes 
I have described can pay for medical care. 

It would appear that the situation of 
aged persons, in relation to medical care, 
has improved somewhat in recent years. 
Last year, with the support of your organi- 
zation and many others, the public assist- 
ance programs were modified to provide a 
separate basis for Federal participation in 
medical care costs, which is apparently hav- 
ing beneficial effect at least in most States 
where little was being done previously. Ex- 
penditures for medical care for public as- 
sistance récipients have been rising rapidly, 
and a major part of these expenditures is 
for the aged. The gains in the last several 
years have probably been greater than the 
increases in costs that have taken place. 

We have stepped up funds for research 
for the construction of medical facilities. 
We have placed more emphasis on reha- 
bilitation, but we still/ have a long way 
to go. There is every reason to believe that 
much of the current disability and deterio- 
ration among our older people is unneces- 
sary. We have increased life expectancy in 
a vastly increased number of persons in the 
older age brackets. It is tragic that we have 
not found new ways in which they can be 
useful and enjoy the satisfaction of belong- 
ing and self-sufficiency. The longer years 
of living must not be longer years of misery 
to be spent in sickness and in progressive 
decline in mental hospitals and similar es- 
tablishments. 

The problem of employment for older 
citizens is one about which we have talked 
much but achieved relatively little. I un- 
derstand that the proportion of our aged 
population that is now employed is smaller 
than at any time since the depression of 
the 1930’s. We may find reasons for this 
in increased urbanization and less agricul- 
tural employment, where retirement is slow- 
er and more gradual, but the result is not 


satisfactory. 
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These are not problems that can be solved 
by Federal action alone. Unless there is 
both recognition and action in localities 
and in the States, many Federal provisions 
will have little effect. On the other hand, 
we must recognize a leading and a helping 
role on the part of the Federal Government 
if the citizens of the Nation are to enjoy 
living consistent with decency and health. 

In 1951, we set up in Rhode Island, a 
commission to study the problems of the 
aged. One of the tragic conclusions reached 
by the commission was that one in three of 
our aged live in homes without central 
heating and that more than one-fourth are 
forced to live in housing that is grossly 
substandard in other respects. Among the 
aged who were trying to live on public as- 
sistance, the situation was twice as - bad 
and more than half live in dilapidated hous- 
ing or lack basic sanitary facilities. 

We must recognize that we, as a society, 
are fostering this kind of living. Every time 
a@ public-assistance payment is made to cover 
the rent of an older person living in a 
dilapidated or unsanitary dwelling, we are 
subsidizing the continued existence of that 
dwelling. Surely, we must do better than 
this for our older people. 

I am glad to say that in Rhode Islan@ a 
beginning has been made in correcting this 
situation. Living units for older people, have 
been incorporated in two of our public hous- 
ing projects in the city of Providence. These 
are proving to be a boon to the few older 
people fortunate enough to find places in 
them, but we need to know much more 
about housing and its relationship to other 
facilities and services in the community. 

This experiment in Rhode Island has ac- 
complished several purposes. The direct re- 
sults include some improvements in the 
situation of at least some aging persons. 
We have a substantial amount of factual 
knowledge about the living situation of older 
people in the State on the basis of which 
plans can be made, but we also have a body 
of participants in this project who know 
these things now at first hand, and who 
are therefore better qualified than they could 
possibly have been before to interpret the 
needs that exist in the State. 

It seems to me that an analogous situa- 
tion exists in relation to welfare and public 
assistance programs. In addition to the 
many thousands of trained staff and paid 
personnel that operate these programs in 
every county in the United States, most 
counties have a lay board or commission, 
usually unpaid, whose duties are usually 
advisory in character. Members of these 
boards are normally chosen in the first place 
because of the prestige or respect that they 
command in the community and are usually 
representative of different groups within the 
community. As members of such boards, 
they observe much more closely than other 
lay persons the operation of programs and 
community problems that are involved. As 
unpaid workers, their motives are not sus- 
pect. They are accordingly, as individuals, 
in a unique position to interpret existing 
needs to their local officials, members of 
their State legislatures, and their representa- 
tives in the National Congress. 

A similar situation exists in private social 
agencies. In addition to the professional 
staff of these agencies, there are almost al- 
ways advisory or executive boards made up 
of influential and interested people who 
can be very effective in encouraging support 
for humanitarian legislation. While the 
private agency is not directly engaged in 
the administration of public programs, it 
does see, to a far greater extent than the 
community in general, the needs and gaps 
in these programs. ‘These are in 
& unique position to work continuously for 
social improvement. 

The program of old age, survivors and 
disability insurance, as you know, is Fed- 
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erally operated. In the 17 years I have been 
in Congress, I have supported the S 
improvements that have been made in this 
system. We have seen benefits p 

raised since 1950. We have seen the 1 
of wages upon which tax is paid i 
twice, although, in my judgment, it has 
not been increased nearly as far as it should 
be. We have seen provisions made for dis. 
ability freeze, and last year, after 
controversy, the establishment of benefits 
for very severely disabled people, aged 59 
or over. 

I have made my own position clear on 
further improvements that I believe should 
be undertaken. I believe that people who 
become permanently and totally disabled 
should be entitled to receive benefits re. 
gardless of their age at that time. The 
young working man or woman, aged 30 or 40, 
needs such protection just as much as the 
man or woman aged 50 or 60. I shall con. 
tinue to work to see that the disabled per. 
son gets a fair break under the social secu. 
rity laws. 

I believe that the age for all men and 
women, to whom benefits are payable upon 
retirement, should be reduced to 60 years, 
I introduced a bill to this effect in the last 
Congress, and I have introduced one in this 
Congress. This would not require an indj- 
vidual to retire at age 60. If he did retire, 
from choice or necessity, and even below age 
65 I know that it is frequently necessity, he 
would be permitted to draw his full bene- 
fits. I am convinced that this would bea 
great boon to many thousands of older per- 
sons who are not yet 65 but who are ap- 
proaching that age and are unable to find 
employment today. 

I believe that it would be desirable ‘for 
those persons who defer retirement beyond 
age 65 to receive higher benefits. This is 
only fair to them and would offer some in- 
centive to stay in the labor force as long as 
possible. I believe the social security bene- 
fits should be increased, particularly in the 
case of widows. Today, an’ aged widow re 
ceives only three-fourths as much as @ re 
tired wage earner. If the husband was en- 
titled to $100, the couple may have been 
getting $150. Upon his death, his widow re- 
ceives only $75. If he was entitled to $50, 
she gets only $37.50. I do not believe that 
our benefits are sufficiently generous that we 
should make this type of discrimination be- 
tween the needs of aged persons, and I think 
the proportion for the widow should be in- 
creased to 100 percent. 

I would recommend that the maximum 
wage which can be credited under the pro- 
gram be increased from $350 a month to $600 
@ month. This would raice the maximum 
for a couple to $237.75. I would also im 
crease the maximum family benefits from 
$200 a month to $300 a month, which would 
be of particular benefit to widows with ser 
eral young children. oa 

In the field of public assistance, much éml- 
phasis has been placed on helping people t 
self-sufficiency. As I have indicated,.I am 
wholly in accord with this objective. I be 
lieve that it is not only good but vital, ifour — 


this year, and I take some 













money on which to live for the years 
and that we not lose sight of the need 
cent payments to them, 
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Freedom-loving 
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there is another field in which I have a 
ng interest. I would like to see much 
by both public and private agen- 
to strengthen family life. The family is 
the basic unit in our society; it is the main- 
Yet it has been left in 
position to withstand the buffet- 
and demands of an ever changing econ- 
I would like to se more research in 
this field. And I would like.to see more sup- 
given by government at all levels to the 
family in its fight to overcome present ten- 
dencies toward the loosening of family - ties 
to avoid the social problems that, ac- 
family breakdown. 
ue told you some of the things I stand 
for in the social welfare field and have sug- 
some of the reasons for my interest in 
and in their improvement. 
If a sufficient number of Congressmen were 
similarly inclined, you would have less of a 
problem than you do in securing improve- 
ments in line with the real needs of people. 
Iam sure that most of them do not know 
as well as I how some of the things we have 
talked about in generalities affect their 
neighbors. Your job is cut out for you. 





Anniversary of Soviet Invasion of Baltic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


ANFUSO. Mr. 
month marks the anniversary of a tragic 
event for the people of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia, sometimes referred to as the 
three Baltic States, whose independence 
had been revived shortly after World 
War I only to be destroyed again by the 
On June 15, 1940, the 
Soviet Union invaded these three small 
but peaceful countries, suppressed their 
freedom, liquidated their national inde- 
pendence, deported many of their na- 
tionals to slave-labor camps, and incor- 
porated their territories within the Soviet 


Speaker, this 


On the occasion of this sad anniver- 
Sary, many people of Baltic ancestry now 
living in the United States and in other 
parts of the free world will solemnly 
gather to commemorate this brutal 
seizure of their former homelands, the 
ruthless suppression of political and hu- 
man rights, and the genocidal policies 
practiced against the people of these 
three small nations. 

During all these 18 years under Com- 
munist domination the people of Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia continued to 
resist communism and to struggle for the 
liberation of their people and their lands 
from the oppressors in the Kremlin. 

resistance will never be eradicated 
until the goal of freedom is achieved. 
y the struggle of the Baltic peo- 
es in their homelands and their kins- 
men in the free world will be crowned 
with success. 


people everywhere 

Sel eee ene 
people have always 
endship 


Clared their fri 
With the downtrodden 


and solidarity 


and the oppressed. 


America will always support the aims 
and desires of the Baltic nations for early 
liberation of their tormented people and 
ravaged countries. ee Ehe 

On this sad occasion, I send my heart- 
felt greetings and sincerest wishes for 
the early realization of your cherished 
goals. 





Reciprocal Trade Agreements 





SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 12591) to extend 
the authority of the President to enter into 
trade agreements under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to lopsided reciprocal . trade, 
which is the kind of reciprocity we have 
been getting under the distressing and 
dangerous operation of this program 
since its inception. Insofar as my dis- 
trict is concerned, in furniture and wood- 


working, in textiles, in plastics, steel and - 


steel fabrication, paper, linens, in certain 
machinery lines, electronics, and in many 
others throughout the State, there is a 
decidedly adverse effect. 

The point is made that about 414 mil- 
lion people are employed in foreign trade 
industries. I think this includes about 
1% million employed in importing in- 
dustries. Therefore, about 3.1 million 
might depend directly or indirectly upon 
exports. 

On the other hand, close to 80 percent 
of our exports are paid for with dollars 
which foreign countries earn from tour- 
ists, investments, and nondutiable prod- 
ucts. That percentage of our exports is 
unaffected by changes in our import du- 
ties. Thus, only about 2,650,000, and not 
4,500,000, as asserted, may be affected 
by imports of dutiable products. 

As against this 4.5 million, or roughly 
2.5 million, there are over 60 million peo- 
ple employed in the American economy, 
atid, therefore, the balance of them in 
farming and manufacturing industries 
vulnerable to import competition are af- 
fected in varying degree. 

It is easy to recognize why the flood 
of. cheaply produced goods is causing 
cutthroat competition and producing de- 
pressed industries and serious unem- 
ployment because thege competitive 
goods are now spreading to almost every 
field of American industry. How can 
any American industry possibly compete 
with the 10-, 12-, and 15-cent an hour 
wages that apply in other parts of the 
world?’ 

The high living standards of the 
American worker and the American peo- 
ple is based on their high wages and 
other social advantages. Do we want 
to reduce these standards to the level 
of the other nations and cancel out or 
greatly restrict many American indus- 


tries in the bargain? I do not think this 
would be a good policy for our country 
to follow. 

We already have tremendous problems 
in our own country trying to regularize 
the relation between wages and produc- 
tivity. The flood of steadily increasing 
foreign competition is simply widening 
this gap. Of course, there are some for- 
eign workers who are making competi- 
tive goods coming into the United States 
making 43 cents an hour as against 
similar workmen in this country who get 
well over $2 an hour. Is it good policy 
to encourage the continuance of low 
foreign wage rates by importing goods 
that can compete here only because of 
these-lower wages? I do not think so. 

The net effect of the reciprocal trade 
treaties and the high tariffs in most 
other countries has been to cause some 
American manufacturers to build plants 
abroad. It is estimated that one-third 
of our imports now come from foreign 
affiliates of United States companies. Is 
it in the interest of America to thus en- 
courage employment abroad with Ameri- 
can capital and cause unemployment 
and recession at home? I do not think 
it is. 

We hear at lot about the reciprocity 
features of foreign trade under the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act but really there is no 
such thing. It is a one-way street. We 
have our doors open wide as to many 
products while foreign nations generally 
have their doors almost wholly closed. 
All other trade nations of the world 
with very few exceptions have trade 
restrictions which stop our goods entire- 
ly from being brought inte their coun- 
tries, or have carefully rationed the 
quantity of imports, not only by tariffs 
but by import licenses, foreign exchange 
controls, import quotas, and state trad- 
ing. 

Very few of these restrictions indeed 
have been eased in exchange for low 
American tariffs. For example, France 
and England have imposed rigid import 
controls on watches to protect their own 
watch industries, whereas we have per- 
mitted foreign watches to come into this 
country and virtually destroy our once 
prosperous industry. The Waltham 
Watch Co., in Massachusetts, once a 
prosperous business with a product 
known throughout the world, has gone 
out of business as a result and other 
American watch companies have also 
suffered from almost unrestricted im- 
ports. 

Even Switzerland, the chief beneficiary 
of our free trade in watches, recently 
increased its import duties on nylon 
stockings by 300 percent to protect its 
own industries against American im- 
ports. Italy, France, and practically 
every other nation in the Western World 
have acted in a similar way to check 
and shut out American goods. 

Our tariff policy since 1934 has been 
in the hands of theoretical international- 
minded bureaucrats, often more con- 
cerned with other nations than with 
our own. . 

The Congress inserted peril point and 
escape clause provisions in the reciprocal 
trade measures, but they have been more 
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respected in the breach than in the 
observance. 

The reluctance of American industry 
to seek escape clause relief is under- 
standable in the light of Presidential re- 
jection of unanimous decisions of the 
Tariff Commission that harm was being 
done a domestic industry through grow- 
ing imports. This was done in the case 
of well documented complaints filed by 
such industries as tobacco pipes, silk 
scarves, lead and zinc, ferrocerium, 
groundfish fillets, and veleteen fabrics— 
complaints which the Tariff Commission 
sustained by unanimous vote, only to 
be turned down at the Presidential level. 

I favor wholehearted international co- 
operation, friendly relations, and trade 
and cultural relations with all nations 
of good will. I do not believe in shutting 
out foreign goods. I believe there is 
plenty of room for foreign goods to come 
into this country in order to trade with 
friendly nations and enable them to 
strengthen their economies, and to check 
monopoly and price overreaching in this 
country. 

But there must be a rule of reason 
and rule of commonsense about foreign 
trade. We cannot enter into arrange- 
ments with foreign nations that will 
allow them literally to flood our markets 
with cheap goods and cause depressed 
industries and throw millions out of 
WOrk 

That is neither necessary nor desirable 
in order to promote mutually beneficial 
foreign trade. This becomes a travesty 
when under our foreign-aid program 
we give these nations the money to build 
factories and turn out goods to steal our 
foreign markets and undermine our 
American industries. 

Since 1934 nearly 3,000 individual tar- 
iff rates have been reduced permitting 
a truly devastating trade influx. In the 
same period, only nine tariff increases 
have been granted as of the end of 1957; 
this, despite the fact that the Tariff 
Commission after careful study had rec- 
ommended relief in many cases, but in 
only a few instances has the executive 
approved, as is required under the act, 
so that relief could be given. What 
chance has an industry got to get relief 
under the escape clause or peril point 
provision when this situation has to be 
faced? Virtually none. 

Of great concern to all of us should be 
the impact of this trade policy upon the 
national defense. The Government has 
already had some almost disastrous ex- 
periences with foreign technical equip- 
ment necessary in defense activities. 

We cannot afford to rely on foreign in- 
dustries to serve our basic defense needs. 
If these channels were cut off, as they 
would be during wartime, it could well be 
completely disastrous to America. 

Many other countries are already trad- 
ing with Russia and her satellites and 
there can be no doubt that the entire 
‘Soviet system has been strengthened by 
multilateral trade between nations deal- 
ing in American goods, some of them add- 
ing to the war-making potential of the 
Soviet. 

I do not believe that international or- 
ganizations should control tariff rates on 
American trade. This is the function 
which the Constitution has vested in the 
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Congress. We should not permit any in- 
ternational organization to have author- 
ity to fix tariff rates or eliminate tariff 
rates and permit cheap goods to flood the 
markets of the United States. This 
whole economy can be and will be de- 
stroyed if we continue to permit foreign 
trade at the present growing rate; yet, 
it is proposed to increase this rate and 
open the doors wider. United States 
tariffs are now among the lowest in the 
world and almost one-half of our imports 
come in entirely duty free. 

Our concessions under the reciprocal 
trade treaty policy have not been recipro- 
cated by equivalent concessions from 
other nations. : 

As a result, many American workers 
who receive 3 to 10 times or more as much 
as foreign workers have lost their jobs. 
I do not believe that cheap imports based 
on low wages can do anything but disrupt 
and undermine the American economy 
and bring it down to the low levels and 
standards of its European and Asian 
counterparts. 

Until we have some assurances that 
reciprocal trade programs will be what 
a real trade program should be, that is, 
beneficial to our own country as well as 
to foreign nations, America would be 
wise to take measures to preserve its own 
industry and its own economy against 
the impact of low standard, foreign com- 
petition. 

Textile, lumber and its products, stone, 
clay, and glass products, steel, primary 
metals, machinery, chemicals, foodstuffs, 
and so on, ad infinitum, constitute the 
list of industries affected by rising im- 
ports, 

Domestic velveteen producers, some in 
my district and State, for example, have 
lost 67 percent of their market to im- 
ports. Boston’s fleet of large offshore 
fishing vessels has been reduced from 124 
in 1938 to 36 in 1955 because of frozen 
fish imports. Imports of shears, scis- 
sors, saws, blades, and cutting instru- 
ments and the like, increased from some 
11,000 units in 1946 to 4.5 million units 
in 1953. 

Japanese textiles, plastics, and elec- 
tronics are flooding our markets. 

Massachusetts has a vital stake in 
truly reciprocal foreign trade. But un- 
der the present program, many of our 
basic industries are suffering from the 
constant rise in imports. 

For instance, the metalworking ma- 
chinery industry in Massachusetts is 
being hurt by import competition from 
some types of machine tools and dies. 

Japanese Christmas tree lights are in 
competition with bulbs ‘produced in 
Massachusetts. 

The heavy electrical machinery indus- 
try recently initiated action under the 
National Security Amendment is seek- 
ing protection from imports of heavy 
electrical equipment. There are 74,928 
persons employed by the some 324 man- 
ufacturers of. electrical machinery in 
Massachusetts. This means that not 
only are the manufacturers of heavy 
electrical machinery but the manufac- 
turers of components feel the impact of 
these imports—such components as 
building wire and cords, motors and gen- 
erators, transformers, circuit breakers, 
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and switches, which are made Mas« 
sachusetts, are not going into ma com- 
pleted heavy electrical machinery com. 
ing into this country fsom abroad, 
The Massachusetts large electrical] 
machinery industry helps to support 
other industries in the State. For jn. 
stance, their operations in the Com- 
monwealth include large foundries for 


making turbine shells and transformer - 


cases. Chemical plants in M 
setts make such products as transformer 
paint and industrial oxides. 

We all know how our textile mills have 
Suffered from growing imports of textile 
products which totalled almost $550 mil- 
lion by 1956. Cotton cloth imports haye 
given increasingly vigorous competition 
to our mills as a result of which appli- 
cation under the escape clause was made 
by the industry to protect domestic pro- 
ducers. 

Linen toweling imports hurt Massa 
chusetts industry and the Tariff Com- 
mission found that serious injury was 
being done. The President agreed and 
this industry managed to obtain tariff 
relief. 

Some 10 plants in Massachusetts 
which spin and throw silk yarn and/or 
weave silk fabrics are concerned over im- 
port competition. Producers of woolen 
and worsted fabrics in Massachusetts are 
hurt by foreign competition. 

The carpet and rug industry is feel- 
ing the pinch of increasing imports of 
Wilton and velvet floorcoverings. Cord- 
age and twine manufacturers are af- 
fected by foreign competition, especially 
industrial and farm twine and baler 
twine. 

The bicycle industry in Massachusetts 
is hurt by foreign competition, so much 
so that the American industry has filed 
3 escape complaints in the last 6 
years, only 1 of which resulted in a duty 
increase on bicycle imports. 

The Massachusetts seafood industry 
has felt the effects of foreign competi- 
tion, so much so that three escape-clause: 
investigations have been conducted by 
the Tariff Commission since 1951 at the 
request of the national industry.. Un- 
fortunately, no escape-clause relief has 
been granted. 

Massachusetts producers of wrapping 
tissue, coated and uncoated paper, and 
shoe board are concerned about increas- 
ing imports of these products. 

Rubber footwear and rubber-soled 
fabric footwear, made in. Massachusetts, 


are feeling import competition. Last-~ 


year the industry sought escape-clause 
protection on both rubber footwear and 
rubber-soled fabric footwear, but the 
application was dismissed by the Tariff 
Commission. 

Our Massachusetts producers of men’s 
dress shoes are concerned over 
especially in the medium and low-priced 
lines. Manufacturers of shoe uppers 
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industry is faced with increased imports 
of these products. 

Women’s cotton blouses and sweaters 
are growing in import volume, to the 
detriment of our Massachusetts produc- 
ers. Low-priced blouses from Japan are 


in direct competition to the Massachu- 


setts products. 

Imports of men’s and boys’ suits and 
coats are hurting Massachusetts produc- 
ers of these goods. Shirts made in Ja- 
pan totalled more than $6 million in 
value in 1956. Some of these shirts were 
pought in Japan for as low as $5.38 per 
dozen. How can our Massachusetts 
shirt industry ever expect to meet such 
competition ? 

Massachusetts producers of copper 
and brass mill products such as sheet, 
rolls, and tubing are faced with growing 
imports of these products. Producers of 
plumbers tubing have filed an escape- 
clause application which is pending be- 
fore the Tariff Commission. The wire 
nail industry in Massachusetts is con- 
cerned about import competition. Im- 
ports and iron and steel wood screws 
have grown since 1950 and the industry 
has applied twice for tariff relief under 
the escape clause without success. A 
third relief application was denied by 
the President. 

The Massachusetts cutlery industry, 
including the manufacture of table cut- 
lery, carving sets, kitchen cutlery, 
slaughtering knives, and pocket knives, 
is adversely affected by growing imports. 

Some 12 plants in Massachusetts 
which are producers of optical instru- 
ments and lenses are concerned over 
increasing imports of these products, 
especially microscopes. 

Massachusetts producers of clocks and 
pin-lever watches have growing import 
competition. 

Growing imports of jewelry, including 
costume jewelry, and silverware, are a 
threat to Massachusetts producers. The 
Tariff Commission in January of this 
year found that imports of stainless steel 
flatware was hurting our domestic in- 
dustry. The President has deferred ac- 
tion pending the outcome of a Japanese 
promise to limit exports. 

Increased imports of shotguns and 
pistols are hurting the Massachusetts 
firearms industry. ; 

Growing imports are a problem to 
Many Massachusetts industries. There 
are some of the industries the number 
of plants so affected: Machine tools, 23 
Plants; linen toweling, 1 plant; cotton 
textile mill products, 166 plants; knit 
g00ds, 56 plants; wool textile mill prod- 
ucts, 1,679 plants; silkwoven fabrics, 10 
Plants; wool floor coverings, including 
yarns, 12 plants; cordage and twice, 2 
Plants; bicycles and parts, 1 plant; in- 
edible gelatin and glue, 5 plants; ground- 
fish fillets, several plants; wrapping tis- 
Sue, 1 plant; shoe board, 2 plants; coated 
and uncoated paper, 4 plants: rubber 
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iron and steel, 4 plants; wire nails, 2 
plants; cutlery, 7 plants; shotguns, 4 
plants; watch and expansion bracelets, 
1 plant; rosaries, 7 plants; clocks, 3 
plants; optical instruments and lenses, 
12 plants; and stainless steel flatware, 
4 plants. 

Other industries in Massachusetts 
faced with growing foreign competition 
include manufacturers of these prod- 
ucts: Athletic goods, brushes, caps, 
chains, chemicals, cranes, hand tools, 
hats, gloves, motorcycles, abrasives, 
band instruments, candy, casein, leather 
goods and luggage, pens and pencils, 
photographic equipment, shingles, wall 
paper, and watches. 

I could go on indefinitely quoting fig- 

ures and statistics to show the way Mas- 
sachusetts industry and American indus- 
try generally, is being undermined, some- 
times savagely, and again steadily but 
surely, by increasing volumes of so-called 
reciprocity goods and products flooding 
the land. To my mind, it is a sad story. 
In the long run, in my opinion, it will be 
a disastrous one, and so far as I am 
concerned I desire-no part of it. I want 
my position known so that there will be 
no mistake about it. 
* I am conscious of the many sincere, 
well-motivated people who are genu- 
inely interested in reciprocal trade. I 
respect their views and assure them that 
my disagreement is not superficial, but 
deeply grounded in long years of study 
of the subject and my own firm convic- 
tions that the current administration of 
the reciprocal trade policy is causing im- 
measurable damage and holds truly 
alarming threats for the future. 

For the sake of our great free enter- 
prise system and the prosperity of the 
country, I hope that, regardless of the 
result of the fight on this issue, some 
way will be found in the very near fu- 
ture to minimize the continuing damage 
to our economy from this source. 

If long continued, this and other most 
disturbing conditions now besetting our 
economy, could prove to be a powerful 
force in the weakening of free enter- 
prise and the substitution of socialistic 
patterns and techniques on a worldwide 
scale. If this should eventuate, I can see 
nothing ahead but the specter of steady 
deterioration of our financial, economic, 
social, and political institutions. I hope 
and pary that these forebodings may 
prove illusory. 





Ohio Authors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, Ohio has 
long been famed as the mother of Presi- 
dents, of inventors, such as Thomas 
Edison, the Wright brothers, and 
Charles. Kettering, in addition to lead- 
erships in many other fields. Now, 
thanks to the work of the Martha Kin- 
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ney Cooper Ohioana Library Associa- 
tion, with headquarters in Columbus, 
Ohio, my district, the intellectual, cul- 
tural and literary attainments of Ohio 
millions are beginning to be recognized. 
Under leave given me by the House, I 
am inserting in the Recorp the follow- 
ing article from the New York Times 
Book Review for April 13, 1958: 
OHIO ~- 


Boston used to be considered the birth- 
place of all intellectuals, although it looks a 
little as though Ohio now were trying to 
grab the title. The Martha Kinney Cooper 
Ohioana Library Association has just brought 
out the first number of a small magazine 
devoted to that State and its sons and 
daughters. At the back, it devotes four 
full pages to listing the latest (end of 1957, 
first part of 1958) books by natives of Ohio. 
To be sure, a certain number of these have 
moved elsewhere with the passage of time, 
but never mind. They were born there, 
which is what counts. 

The hub of Ohio? The listings are of na- 
tives by natal counties. Cuyahoga County, 
which includes Cleveland, has 101% of these, 
the half writer being one who claims alle- 
giance to two counties. Franklin and Ham- 
ilton Counties, or Columbus and Cincin- 
nati, are tied at 814 each. Some of the 
names? Oh, Bruce Catton (a Cuyahoga 
boy), Sally Carrighar, Ketti Frings, Willard 
Monroe Kipplinger, Louis Kronenberger, 
Charles O. Locke, Kenneth Patchen, Orville 
Prescott, Arthur M. Schlesinger. This is 
senior. Junior was born there, too, but 
hadn’t a book late in 1957, early 1958. His 
volume I of The Crisis of the Old Order 
was in May 1957. 





If Foreign Aid Program Should End 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN_THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 28,1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
newal of America’s foreign aid programs 
is undeniably one of the major responsi- 
bilities faced by this Congress before we 
adjourn. 

We have all heard and read many 
opinions expressed on this vital ques- 
tion, but nowhere have I seen such a 
concise and forthright case made for 
our foreign aid programs as a recent 
editorial which appeared in the Arizona 
Daily Star, of Tucson, June 4. 

This editorial follows: 

Ir FOREIGN Arp ProcrRam-SHOULD END 

Should the United States pull out of 
Korea? 

Should it pull out of Formosa? 

Should it pull out of the Philippines? 

Should it pull out of Vietnam? 

Should it cease financial aid to India, 
Turkey, Iran, Lebanon, Israel, Greece? 

Should it bring to an end its work in try- 
ing to rehabilitate Bolivia and Guatemala? 

Before anyone answers those questions 
either way, he should bear in mind what 
would happen if America withdrew, bring- 
ing to an end what it is doing in these 
countries. 

Without American aid, China could take 
over comparatively easily in Korea, Formosa, 
and Vietnam. Without American aid, India, 
Iran, Turkey, Lebanon, and Israel would 
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have to look to the Soviet Uygion. Those 
areas are close to the Soviet Union and have 
been historic goals of Russian, not merely 
Communist, political policy. Only America - 
stands in the way. 

Or take Guatemala and Bolivia. Had it 
not been for vigorous American diplomatic 
intervention and the present technical and 
financial support that America gives, those 
countries would have gone Communist and 
would go Communist today. 

Should we let that happen? 

Of course not. 

Well, it will happen if we shut off Amer- 
ican foreign aid. That is the big issue that 
we must meet. As long as an anti-Commu- 
nist policy is America’s basic foreign policy, 
we must continue foreign economic and 
military aid. Otherwise the whole policy 
will collapse, and at a later date, and prob- 
ably at a much more inconvenient time, 
we will have to meet the issue in a much 
more expensive way. 

Of course a lot of money has been wasted 
in the 10 years of foreign aid, but look at 
what the program has done. It has stopped 
the expansion of Communist imperialism in 
Iran, Greece, Turkey, and Germany. If we 
had not acted promptly when we did and 
strengthened them as we have done with 
both economic and military aid, they would 
have been lost. Remember how the easy 
Communist victory in Czechoslovakia was 
followed within months by the Berlin block- 


ade, the civil war in Greece, the threats to 
Iran and Turkey? ‘ 

Remember how the fall of China to com- 
munism was followed quickly by the inva- 
sion of Korea? 


When many sincere people get to quib- 


bling and denouncing our foreign-aid pro- 
gram, it brings back memories of the late 
1930's With stout resolution we were de- 
manding that the foreign nations pay their 
World War I debts to us As President 


Coolidge remarked, “They hired the money, 
didn't they?” 


In 1940 the war debts were forgotten, and 
within 2 years we were spending monthly 
on war more than the total of the old debts. 


Let us not be penny wise and pound fool- 
ish. Foreign aid should be scrutinized care- 
fully, and it should be administered com- 
petently. But not until we no longer fear 
Communist aggression dare we dispense with 
it. 





The Tide Has Turned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
firm belief, and I have many times re- 
marked and have written to my con- 
stituency in this vein, that a good part 
of the recession which we have experi- 
enced has been brought about by the 
portrayers of gloom. 

I believe that too many hopes in the 
past several months have been given to 
the people either by writers, public 
speakers, and industries to the effect 
that taxes would be reduced. At the 
same time, anyone with any fiscal re- 
sponsibility has known that Federal 
income was in a decline d that this 
Government could not reauce, in any 
substantial manner, the amount of taxes 
presently being collected. 

. This past week when the tax extension 
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law was being enacted, I called attention 
to the fact that I had had correspond- 
ence from prospective automobile buyers 
who had been putting off the purchase 
of a new car because they were hopeful 
that the taxes would be reduced and 
they could buy the car for two or three 
hundred dollars less. The letters con- 
vinced me that the lack of new-car pur- 
chases has been greatly influenced by 
such propaganda. The committee 
chairman made the remark that taxes 
would not be reduced during this session 
of Congress. I asked him to be sure that 
that statement reached every avenue so 
that the automobile dealers and the 
salesmen could be aware of this fact so 
that if they sold a car to a friend or a 
client, they could assure them that a few 
months later the tax would not be elim- 
inated. 

With the great upturn in construction 
throughout the country; with the avail- 
ability of money for construction and 
buying; and with employment stepping 
up by high percentages, I believe that 
our economy will be experiencing nor- 
mality very soon. 

I desire, at this point, to include an 
editorial from the Humboldt Standard, 
of June 7, 1958: 

THE Tipe Has TURNED 

A recent report from building contractors, 
bankers, city officials, and realtors seems to 
agree in essence—new home construction in 
this region is increasing considerably, and 
is well ahead of last year. 

For the first time in many months, a num- 
ber of local contractors are reported planning 
to start speculative home building again, 
thanks in part to the FHA’s more lenient 
policy in home downpayments. 

All of this reflects an increasing health in 
the local economic situation. But it goes 
farther than that. All over the Nation, in 
cities and towns like ours in Humboldt, men 
are actively planning. 

Gone with the winter is that intangible, 
undefinable something in the air that 
caused people to hold back. Humanity is 
amazingly unit minded. Even as rumors 
and whispers a while ago slowed things down, 
so now the same psychology, turned around, 
reacts positively. 

Just as surely as the tides ebb and flow, 
so do the affairs of mankind. There was a 
king, in olden days, who tried te stop the 
tides by royal command. He failed, for he 
tried to fight physical law. 

But the tides that ebb and flow in men’s 
minds can be controlled. That takes under- 
standing of the economic picture, instead of 
fighting the gravitational pull of the sun and 
moon. And our Nation has had enough ex- 
perience with boom and bust now to know 
what to do about it. 

The now-receding recession ‘could have 
raced, out of control, had men allowed it. 
Negative thinking was our worst enemy, even 
as in the past. But this time, positive action 
has started us upgrade again. That fear 
which was in people’s minds is dissolving like 
fog in the sun. 

As home building is reviving here, so in 
measure it will increase throughout the 
Nation. We hardly need remind you what 
that means for everyone’s interests in Eureka 
and Humboldt. Normal times are ahead. 

Over the recent Memorial Day weekend, 
® number of smaller mills continued to 
operate, while log trucks were busy back 
in the hills. They. weren’t doing that for 
pleasure. Business was looking up. 

Once &umber is underway, you know the 
rest. The tide has turned, 


June 12 


Elections 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 4, 1958, 
beginning on page A5119, are printed my 
remarks on the United States and Inter. 
American Relations in which I further 
developed my proposal to establish a 
Pan-American Parliamentary Associa. 
tion—PAPA. In order to strengthen my 
arguments in favor of this proposal, I 
inserted at the end of my remarks the 
following: First, the text of my resolu- 
tion, House Concurrent Resolution 335, 
which I introduced on May 26; second, 
the text of an address by the Cuban Am- 
bassador at a luncheon in New York on 
May 29, which contains an endorsement 
of my proposal; and, third a letter from 
Assistant Secretary of State Roy R. Ru- 
bottom, Jr., commenting favorably on 
my proposal. 

I have since received a number of let- 
ters commenting pro and con on the situ- 
ation in Cuba. These were prompted, I 
assume, by the Cuban Ambassador’s ad- 
dress which I incorporated as part of 
my remarks. His address was devoted 
to the need for improved relations be- 
tween the United States and the Latin 
American countries, and he cited the po- 
litical and economic situation in Cuba 
to illustrate the desire of its people and 
government to cooperate. I was partic- 
ularly impressed with the following re- 
mark of the Ambassador to which I di- 
rected attention: 

If the leaders of both Houses of the Con- 
gress of the United States would today 
issue a call to their opposite numbers in 
the Congresses of their sister republics 
the south for a mighty gathering of the 
leaders of the Western Hemisphere, I am 
convinced they would be greeted with in- 
stant and eager cooperation. 


To me, this was a direct endorse- 
ment of my proposal to convoke a COon- 
ference of the parliamentary leaders of 
the 21 American Republics for the pur- 
pose of improving relations as sug 
in my remarks of June 4. But much 
more than that, it constituted an ex- 
pression of democratic views and a belief 
in democratic institutions through c- 
operation on the part of parliamentary 
representatives, as direct spok of 
the people, rather than of heads of gov- 
ernment. Coming from the diplomatic 
representative ef Cuba, a country 
has been the subject of much criticism in 
recént years, this is welcome indeed for 
it denotes a trend in the direction of 
greater democracy in its gove 
approach and in the interests of ils 
people, < i 

‘Let me make it clear that I have m0 
desire to intervene in the internal affairs 
of any friendly or allied country. 
form of government is a matter for the 
people themselves to determine. As af 
American, I am interested in strengthen- 
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ing the free world against communism 
and in providing as much security as 
possible for our Nation and those allied 
with us in the common struggle. The 
interests of the people of all Latin Amer- 
jean Republics are close to our hearts. 


We would not like to see communism. 


make inroads in the Western Hemis- 
phere, undermine the independence of 
even a single republic in this hemisphere, 
and destroy the welfare and the freedom 
ple. 

ie days, the proponents of the 
Cuban Republic have submitted to me 
pertinent information regarding the 
present situation in that country, the 
upcoming national elections, and high- 
lights on the candidate for president, Dr. 
Andres Rivero Aguero, who is supported 
by the four political parties comprising 
the government coalition and who will 
in all probability be President Batista’s 
successor. I feel it my duty to make this 
information known to my colleagues, so 
that we can all get a clear picture of 
what is going on in Cuba. 

The present government in Cuba, Iam 
assured, is determined to obtain a solu- 
tion of the country’s political situation 
through the best and most important in- 
strument offered by democracy, namely, 
free and fair elections. General elec- 
tions were originally scheduled for 
June 1, 1958, but a wave of terrorism and 
sabotage which took a heavy toll of in- 
nocent lives and the destruction of much 
property forced the government to post- 
pone the elections, Any rational being 
could easily see that the holding of elec- 
tions under such circumstances would be 
fraught with danger. It was at the re- 
quest of the opposition parties that the 
government agreed to postpone the elec- 
tions until November 3, 1958, and it is 
the aim of the government to go through 
with this schedule. 

It is to be noted that in the face of 
recent actions undertaken by rebel 
groups, the Cuban Government has 
acted with calmness but firmness in 
maintaining public order and protecting 
life and property. The Cuban people 
has given its full support to these meas- 
ures. Economic activities, traffic and 
communications, tourism and other 
manifestations of a thriving nation are 
normal. In fact, I am informed, that 
the electoral system has been modified 
and improved so as to harmonize as 
much as possible with the different view- 
Points of the opposition parties. 

The government maintains that the 
forthcoming elections will-be as irre- 
proachable as the previous elections 
held under the Batista administration 
in1944, which transmitted the power of 
government to Batista’s opponent after 
he emerged victorious at the polls. Fur- 
thermore, the Cuban constitution in 
force is the one drafted in 1940 by a 
constitutional assembly, at a time when 
the Batista supporters represented only 
& minority. Hence, the electoral law 
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low observers from international or- 
ganizations in connection with the elec- 
tions, if opposition parties should so 
desire. 


There are several important aspects. 


in the current Cuban situation which 
should not be overlooked. One of these 
is the fact that the government has 
offered a general amnesty, without ex- 
ception, if arms were laid down by the 
rebels. Guaranties were given to all 
those wishing to surrender through pro- 
vincial and local authorities, or through 
the armed forces, or a member of the 
clergy. 

Another factor is the achievement of 
the present administration in furthering 
Cuba’s economy. ‘Through a series of 
measures, including the creation of 
credit institutions, the government has 
maintained the economic activity of the 
nation at a high level and has stabilized 
its economic position which is so de- 
pendent on the production and sale of 
sugar. 

In 1957; Cuba, which rates third in 
United States export markets in Latin 
America, had imported $618 million 
worth of goods and materials from the 
United States—an increase of $100 mil- 
lion in imports over the previous year. 
Despite the recent disturbances and 
sabotage activities, the Cuban sugar 
crop has reached its expected figure and 
that country will once again prove that 
it is an efficient and reliable source of 
supply for the United States sugar 
market. 

Finally, it should likewise be noted 
that the Cuban government continues 
to pursue a policy of reciprocal coop- 
eration in matters pertaining to the de- 
fense of the Western Hemisphere and 
against Communist penetration. 

This brings me to Dr. Andres Rivero 
Aguero, the presidential candidate re- 
ferred to earlier. I believe it will be of 
interest to all of us in the Congress to 
learn something about this man who 
will probably lead the Cuban people 
after next November. 

Dr, Rivero Aguero is a lawyer, a 
writer, and a journalist. He has always 
advocated peaceful and cordial solu- 
tions to Cuba’s political problems and 
difficulties. As a fervent advocate of a 
policy of national harmony and as leader 
of the majority parties in the Cuban 
Senate; he fought for the extensive 
political amnesty legislation which was 
approved in 1955. It was under this 
legislation that Fidel Castro, the rebel 
leader, was freed after being sentenced 
to jail by Cuban courts for an attack on 
army headquarters in Santiago de Cuba. 

Dr. Rivero Aguero was also a firm 
supporter of the proposal for elections 
in 1956 which contemplated the renewal 
of half of the membership of the House 
of Representatives and of all mayors. 
Had this plan been adopted, it would 
have contributed in large measure to 
the solution of Cuba’s political problems 
that followed. 

The nomination of Dr. Rivero Aguero 
as presidential candidate of the four 
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dent Batista to pave the way, through 
the general elections on November 3, 
toward national harmony and unity, to- 
ward peace and reconciliation, with- 
out hatred and revenge, without victor 
or vanquished, and without persecutors 
and persecuted, 

Dr. Rivero Aguero is a family man of 
the highest moral standards. He was 
born in 1905, the son of a very modest 
family, in a small town in the Eastern 
part of Cuba. At the age of 14 he was 
still illiterate, not having had the means 
to obtain even an elementary educa- 
tion. He first worked as a farmhand, 
later he went to Santiago de Cuba where 
he worked as ‘a messenger in an office. 
There he started his education studying 
at night while working during the day. 
In time he came to Habana to study at 
Habana University, then the only one 
in Cuba. He obtained first a doctorate 
in law, then doctor in social sciences 
and public law, and later doctor in phi- 
losophy and letters. 


He became a professional journalist, 
attaining much fame for his articles on 
political and social problems. At the age 
of 32 he was appointed Minister of Agri- 
culture when General Batista was first 
elected President of Cuba. He rendered 
outstanding services to Cuban agricul- 
ture and to the country’s economy, par- 
ticularly the colonization of untilled 
lands, which, due to his efforts, became 
productive areas. Earlier, Dr. Rivero 
Aguero had been elected a member of the 
Municipal Council of Santiago de Cuba. 

In 1949, when Dr. Rivero Aguero was 
spokesman of the opposition party, he 
was chosen as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the party in Pinar del 
Rio, the westernmost province of Cuba. 
When President. Batista returned to of- 
fice in 1952 he appointed Dr. Rivero 
Aguero as Minister of National Educa- 
tion, one of the most important depart- 
ments in the Government. In this ca- 
pacity he achieved outstanding results 
in the field of popular education and in 
the struggle against illiteracy. 

In the general elections of 1954 Dr. 
Rivero Aguero was elected as senator 
from the Province of Pinar del Rio, and 
he was subsequently chosen by his col- 
leagues in the Cuban senate as majority 
leader. Last year, in 1957, he was ap- 
pointed Prime Minister, and in this ca- 
pacity performed his duties in a very 
effective manner, with tact, capability, 
and energy. It was because of his ac- 
complishments in the latter office that 
he was nominated this year for the Pres- 
idency as the candidate of the four 
political parties comprising the coali- 
tion. 

Dr. Rivero Aguero’s militant attitude 
against communism is well known. He 
has published many articles on this sub- 
ject expressing his views forthrightly. 
His election as President of Cuba should 
serve as a guarantee for the mainte- 
nance and the strengthening of cordial 
and friendly relations with the United 
States, as well as the assurance that 
Cuba will continue to be a friendly 
stronghold for the United States against 
Commmunist penetration into and sub- 
version of the Western Hemisphere. 
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Results of Questionnaire From First 
Congressional District of Arizona 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the Recorp the 
results of the questionnaire that I re- 
cently completed in the First Congres- 
sional District of Arizona. Of the num- 
ber of questionnaires mailed, 13.4 per- 
cent were returned. I feel that this is a 
representative cross section of the First 
District of Arizona: 

1. (a) Do you favor a summit meeting 
between leaders of the free world and Rus- 
sia? Yes, 62 percent; no, 38 percent. 

(b) If you favor such a meeting should it 
be 

(1) After preliminary talks have estab- 
lished the subjects to be discussed. Yes, 85 
percent 

(2) Without preparation with the leaders 
talking “off the cuff.” Yes, 15 percent. 

2. Should we stop nuclear tests: 

(a) When we no longer need them to de- 


velop new weapons? Yes, 43 percent. 

(b) Immediately, without waiting for the 
Russians to stop? Yes, 5 percent. 

(c) When the Russians will agree on a 
j m of inspection to insure cessation of 


testing? Yes, 52 percent. 
3. Secretary Benson favors a flexible sys- 


tem of farm price supports which vary in 


yercentage of parity with the amount of the 
crop we have in stock. Others favor support 
of basic crops at a fixed percentage of parity 


regardless of the amount we have on hand. 
Do you favor: 
(a) The Benson flexible support? Yes, 


50 percent 
(b) The high rigid support? Yes, 3 per- 
cent. 


(ce) The cessation of all price supports for 
farm products? Yes, 46 percent. 

4. The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
allows the President to raise or lower tariff 
rates by treaty with other nations. Do you 
favor its extension? Yes, 81 percent; no, 
19 percent. 

5. Should we continue economic aid and 
technical cooperation (point 4) to unde- 
veloped foreign countries? Yes, 79 percent; 
no, 21 percent. 

6. The Federal Government has been asked 
to aid the schools. Please check any of the 
following proposals you favor: 

(a) Aid to the States for the construction 
of schools, 36 percent. 

(b) A Federal scholarship program for 
students in science only, 13 percent. 

(c) A Federal scholarship program for stu- 
dents in all fields, 26 percent. 

(d) Federal aid to existing colleges and 
universities to buy equipment and build fa- 
cilities for teaching of science, 28 percent. 

(e) No Federal aid to schools other than 
that already given, 48 percent. 

7. Although business is still good, there has 
been a dip in the level of business activity. 
The following. courses of action on the part 
of the Government have been suggested. 
Check the ones you agree with. 

(a) Expansion of publie works, 30 percent. 

(b) A tax cut aimed at increasing busi- 
ness incentive, 36 percent. 

(c) A cut of individual income taxes, to 
produce more buying power, 44 percent. 

(a) No additional action by the Govern- 
ment, 27 percent. 
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8. If the Government increases spending to 
stimulate business, it should finance the 
spending by: 

(a) Borrowing to meet the deficit, 13 per- 
cent. 

(b) Increase of taxes, 23 percent. 

(c) Decrease tax rates in the hope that 
expanded business will produce more dollars, 
62 percent. 

9. Should military assistance to friendly 
foreign nations be continued? Yes, 74 per- 
cent; no, 26 percent. 

10. Do you feel there is a need for addi- 
tional Federal legislation in any of the fol- 
lowing areas? Check any of the following: 

(a) Regulate union welfare funds, 79 per- 
cent. 

(b) Tighten secondary boycott restric- 
tions, 58 percent. 

(c) Make union activities subject to anti- 
trust laws, 81 percent. 

(ad) Outlaw compulsory unionism, 79 per- 
cent. 

(e) Repeal union-busting provision’ of 
Taft-Hartley, 13 percent. 





Over $9 Million of Foreign Aid Money 
Spent in New Hampshire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an edi- 
torial from the Laconia Evening Citizen, 
Laconia, N. H., on Tuesday, June 10, 
1958, entitled “Over $9 Million of For- 
eign Aid Money Spent in New Hamp- 
shire”: 

When the editor of the Evening Citizen 
appeared as a witness before the subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs at its Laconia hearing last year he 
stressed the large percentage of congres- 
sional appropriations for so-called foreign 
aid spent in this country. No figures were 
then available as to what proportion came 
into New Hampshire. Therefore, it is in- 
teresting to learn Officially that at least $9 
million of mutual security program funds 
was spent in this State during the past few 
years. This information is contained in two 
recent reports by the Committee for Inter- 
national Economic Growth, which gives as 
its sources the Department of Defense and 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. 

Army procurement in New Hampshire 
with foreign-aid funds during fiscal years 
1956 and 1957 totaled $5,311,000, of which 
$2,517,000 went to small-business concerns. 

Complete figures for procurement by the 
other armed services with mutual security 
program moneys are not available, but par- 
tial listings reveal that a $3.6 million con- 
tract for ship overhauls was awarded by the 
Navy in Portsmouth, N. H., during the 1956- 
57 period. 

In addition to the foregoing contracts, 
$166,337.37 worth of foreign-aid orders for 
nonmilitary commodities was shared by 6 
New Hampshire firms during the 34-year 
period ending June 1957. 

Altogether $2.11 billion of mutual security 
program funds for nonmilitary eommodities 
elone went to 5,581 listed firms located in 
808 cities throughout 42 States, the District 
of Columbia, and Hawaii during the 1954-57 
period. The actual number of producers 











much higher since many firms located in 
rail or port centers ship commodities orig. 
inating in other communities. 

Listed below are the 5 New Ham 
communities which shared $166,337.37 worth 
of nonmilitary mutual security expenditures 
between January 1954 and June 1957: 


TODOUA. cc ceccccadicmcdnnniawt $52, 158. 94 
CATE pinned cco wiscnnenice 99, 979. 62 
OGG. dn cd a tmnodcndsnpeehinte 3, 208. 84 
SE nipitnionitnnunaditnmingniliinm 999. 29 


————— 
New Hampshire State total. 166, 337,37 
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The Eisenhower Doctrine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just received from Mr. Edward F, 
Maddox of Indianapolis, Ind., a pam- 
phlet which he wrote and had privately 
published last year just prior to’ Con- 
gressional approval of the present Mid- 
east doctrine. I was one of 61 House 
Members to vote against this doctrine, 

In view of subsequent world events 
since the doctrine became law, it seems 
timely now to insert Mr. Maddox’s 
earlier remarks on the legislation in the 
Appendix of the Recorp: 

THE EISENHOWER DocTRINE—A REVIEW, A 
PREVIEW, AND A PREDICTION 
(By Edward F. Maddox) 

The Eisenhower doctrine is merely the full 
adoption, by Mr. Eisenhower, of the United 
Nations doctrine of international socialism. 
International socialism, or one worldism, is 
geared, designed and propagated by a secré- 
tive policy based on a peculiar softness and 
extreme pacifism toward peaceful penetra- 
tion and expansion of Communist control 
over non-Communist nations. The first basic 
fact to get firmly fixed in our minds is that 
Marxism operates on two fronts—socialism 
and communism. The international Social- 


‘ists who, I believe, conceived and wrote the 
Eisenhower doctrine have framed it to coim- © 


cide with and be subordinate to United Na- 
tions policy, a preview of which we have 4 
glaring example to study and analyze in the, 
Suez crisis. The Suez crisis was provoked by 
Soviet Russian peaceful penetration of 
Egypt, whose dictatorial ruler, Mr. Nassef, 
was a tool, dupe, or stooge of the Kremlin 
Reds. : 

Now, the peculiar policy of the U. N., & 
plainly revealed in the Suez crisis, is to brand 
any nation an aggressor who resorts to armed 
force to bring a peaceful Communist stooge, 
like Nasser, to terms. THat.U. N.-Eisenhowér 
backed policy, of backing, protecting, and de 
fending such openly pro-Communist goverl- 
ments as that Mr. Nasser in Egypt and brand- 
ing free nations as aggressors, who resort # 
armed force to protect themselves from @00- 
nomic disaster, as was clearly threatened by 
Nasser against Isréal, Britain, and France, # 


the sure and certain road to disaster for the 


free nations of the world, because it can and, 
I believe, will be used to subsidize, pampe 
and promote peaceful Communist expansion. 


There are no peaceful Communist govern: 
ments. They are all tied to Moscow. Thee — 


is your review and preview of the U. N.-Eisel- 
hower doctrine—extremely pacifist 
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soft toward peaceful Communists. Congress- 
men, take notice. 

Here is my prediction: If Congress and the 
American people approve the-¥. N.-Eisen- 
nower policy and doctrine, already revealed 
toward the Kremlin’s stooge, Nasser, Ameri~- 
can money and military forces can be, and 
I predict will be used to begin large finan- 
cial grants and other substantial economié 
aid to such pro-Moscow satellite countries 
as Poland, Hungary, East Germany, and to 
such pro-Communist stooges as Nasser of 

t and the pro-Communist clique in 
Syria and to every so-called peaceful Com- 
munist government that springs up in the 
Middle East area, including Tito. 

Does Congress wish to back such a soft 
policy toward communism? Do patriotic 
Americans wish to have their tax money used 
to subsidize, facilitate, and protect the 
Kremlin’s expansionist program in the Mid- 
die East and African area? If not, Congress, 
and the unbrainwashed American people, 
had better put a stern and final veto to any 
American-financed and military-backed pro- 
gram, which has all the earmarks and impli- 
cations of a dangerous boondoggling, grants- 
in-aid program, to encourage, or aid, peace- 
ful Communist penetration or expansion, 
protected by American military power. The 
Eisenhower doctrine is soft toward peaceful 
communism. 

It sounds fantastic and it is. 

Listen, Congressmen, to Thomas Jefferson’s 
warning: \ 

“In questions of power, then, let no more 
be heard of confidence in man, but bind him 
down from mischief-by the chains of ‘the 
Constitution.” 


This is my personal-opinion. 





Air Force Raises.40-Year Minimum Age 
Limit for Teachers to 60 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the 
enclosed letter indicates good faith and 
progress by the Government in recogniz- 
ing the ability and competence of older 
people. I commend the Defense Depart- 
ment and officials of the United States 
Government for the step which has been 
taken as is evidenced by this letter: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., +. . 
Hon. Linney Dereainat eee er 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. BeCKWorTH: At a recent hearing 
before the Davis subcommittee of the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, you 
questioned the late Assistant Secretary 
Francis regarding age limits for civil-service 
employment in the Department of Defense. 

There are no maximum age limits for any 
noncompetitive civil-service positions in the 
Department of Defense, and the vast bulk of 
Civilian positions in the Department are in 
the competitive civil service. 

, The 46-year-old woman to whom you re- 
‘red undoubtedly applied at Brookley Air 
Base, which is one of the recruiting 
Points for Air Force overseas positions, for a 
Position in the Air Force overseas 


dependents schools. These positions, because 


the unusual conditions of empl 
oyment 
and the special recruiting situation, are ex- 
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pected from the competitive service by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Due to some of the difficult living con- 
ditions and adjustment problems which exist 
in many overseas areas_and the very large 
volume of teacher applications received, Air 
Force established a 40-year maximum age 
limit for women applicants for the limited 
number of teaching positions available dur- 
ing the 1958-59 school year. 

Although younger women do tend as a 
group, to adapt more readily to the changes 
in living conditions which are involved in 
employment in foreign areas, it is recognized 
that many older women also can successfully 
make the adjustment. The Air Force plans, 
therefore, in recruiting for the 1959-60 school 
year to increase the age limit for overseas 
schoolteachers to 60. 

We share your concern that qualified older 
workers not be denied opportunity for em- 
ployment solely because of their age, and 
assure you that Department of Defense prac- 
tices are to make fullest practicable use of 
older workers in jobs for which they qualify. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN S. JACKSON, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary. 


. 





Federal Area Ratings for Newark and 
* Camden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
placing in the Recorp a resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of New Jersey— 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 19, 1958— 
memorializing the Federal Bureau of the 
Budget to establish forthwith for the 
cities of Newark and Camden, N. J., in- 
dependent standard metropolitan area 
ratings in order that these two great 
cities may enjoy the economic, planning, 
and other benefits deriving from such 
metropolitan area ratings. The Bureau 
of the Budget, with the advice of the 
Federal Committee on Standard Metro- 
politan Areas is presently revising the 
list of standard metropolitan areas and 
is adding to that list such new areas as 
may be found consistent with changed 
economic conditions in preparation for 
the 1960 Federal census. 

The State of New Jersey, the most 
urbanized in the Nation, presently has 
only two cities enjoying this rating; 
namely, Trenton, the State capital, and 
Atlantic .City. The cities of Newark, 
with a population of over 450,000, and 
Camden, with over 125,000, it seems to 
me, qualify in their own right to be de- 
clared metropolitan areas but, because 
of the geographical circumstance of be- 
ing near New York and Philadelphia, 
respectively, they are grouped into and 
considered a part of those two giant 
metropolitan areas and accordingly lose 
out on the many benefits accruing from 
independent-area ratings. Many manu- 
facturing, trade, and service associa- 
tions, as-well as housing contractors and 
area developers, are in need of statistics 
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and other information to help them in 
their planning with regard to matters 
within these areas. Presently, such in- 
formation is not available, simply be- 
cause these two great cities are consid- 
ered parts of other areas. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall urge upon‘the 
Bureau of the Budget, in revising its list 
to designate the great cities of Newark 
and Camden as separate metropolitan 
areas, a designation which they so rightly 
deserve. I shall also urge the Members 
of Congress from the State of New Jer- 
sey to join with me in my efforts to bring 
about this new designation. 

The resolution follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 19 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Federal Committee on Standard Metro- 
politan Areas and New Jersey Members of 
Congress to create two additional stand- 
ard metropolitan areas for New Jersey 


Whereas the Federal Bureau of the 
Budget, with the advice of the Federal Com- 
mitte on Standard Metropolitan Areas, is 
presently revising the list of standard met- 
ropolitan areas as heretofore designated and 
is adding such new metropolitan areas as 

nay be found consistent with changed con- 
ditions, in preparation for the 1960 Federal 
census; and 

Whereas the State of New Jersey, the 
most urbanized in the Nation, is presently 
enjoying only two such ratings, to wit: 
Trenton, our State capital, and Atlantic 
City, our nationally known seashore resort; 
and 

Whereas the cities of Newark, the largest 
in northern New Jersey, with a population 
of over 450,000, and Camden, the largest in 
southern New Jersey, with a population of 
over 125,000, qualify in their own right, but, 
because of their proximity respectively to 
the cities of New York and Philadelphia, 
have, for the past 27 years, been without 
the many benefits accruing from such a rat-_ 
ing, and have, in fact, been blackéd out by 
being treated as parts of these two giant 
metropolitan areas having as their central 
core, cities located outside the boundaries 
of this State; and 

Whereas the cities of Newark and Camden 
have both greatly expanded their areas of 
economic influence and have long since met 
and surpassed all the usual Federal require- 
ments of qualifications as independent met- 
ropolitan areas; and 

Whereas these cities are in fact experi- 
encing today tremendous urban renewal 
undertakings in their downtown districts, 
thus making them more important than 
ever to their constantly expanding suburban 
environment; and 

Whereas these two New Jersey cities, if 
they were presently rated independently of 
their geographical proximity to New York 
and Philadelphia, respectively, would be 
well up on the list of over 150 cities enjoy- 
ing the economic, planning and many other 
benefits deriving from a metropolitan area 
rating: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
New Jersey (the General Assembly concur- 
ring), That the New Jersey Legislature 
assembled in Trenton, at its 1958 session, 
hereby urges the Federal Bureau of the 
Budget and the Federal Committee on 
Standard Metropolitan Areas to establish 
forthwith, for the cities of Newark and 
Camden, independent standard metropoli- 
tan area ratings separately and apart from 
their giant neighbors; and be it further 

Resolved, That our New Jersey delegation 
in Congress be asked to lend such aid and 
support to this request as will bring about 
as quickly as possible this vitally important 
objective. 
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Schedule of Grassroots Conferences in 
Third Ohio District 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great privilege and an honor to represent 
the people of the Third District of Ohio 
here in the Congress of the United States. 
I am deeply grateful for this opportunity 
to be of service, and it is my constant aim 
to serve my constituents in the best way 
possible. It has been my regular policy 
to keep in close contact with the people 
of the Third District so that I may know 
how they feel about the many important 
issues facing us here in Congress. 

Our Third District is the largest con- 
gressional district in Ohio and one of 
the largest in the United States. Size 
alone, however, is not its major claim to 
importance. Its recognition is based on 
the outstanding contributions of its fine 
citizens to the welfare of our Nation. 

Not only is it the birthplace and 
cradle of aviation, but many of its other 
products and inventions are serving peo- 
ple throughout the world. Our people 
are highly skilled in many ways, and we 
have a district in which scientific proj- 
ects, manufacturing, and agriculture are 
developed to an unusually high degree. 
As the Representative of this great dis- 
trict, I have considered it my duty not 
only to be well informed of the opinions 
of my constituents, but also to be of the 
greatest possible service to persons hav- 
ing problems dealing with agencies or de- 
partments of our Federal Government. 

Seven years ago I initiated-the idea of 
holding grassroots conferences through- 
out our district, and I have continued 
this practice each year during the time 
Congress is in adjournment. I also have 
a full-time congressional service office 
at the United States Post Office Building 
in Dayton, where I can meet with people 
personally at any time that my official 
duties permit me to return to the dis- 
trict. 

During the time I am in Washington 
attending to legislative and official ‘du- 
ties, a competent secretary is in charge 
of my district service office to assist 
callers and to help them with requests 
for aid in dealing with the Federal Gov- 
ernment so that I can be of every proper 
assistance to them. 

In these ways I have sincerely tried to 
keep well informed as to the personal 
opinions of my constituents, and I have 
also tried continuously and sincerely to 
be of every proper service to them. 

Members of Congress are constantly 
called upon to give careful and earnest 
consideration to legislation dealing with 
many complex national and interna- 
tional problems. ‘These day-to-day de- 
cisions often affect the lives and living 
of every citizen in our nation. Conse- 
quently, these personal and private con- 
ferences help me to serve all of the peo- 
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ple in my district in a much more effec- 
tive manner. 

This year during our Official congres- 
sional recess, I am again taking time to 
hold these grassroots conferences 
throughout our district at convenient 
public buildings. I deeply appreciate the 
fine cooperation of the many officials 
who have made these meeting places 
available to me as an aid in rendering 
this public service. 

This is the schedule I have arranged: 

Dayton Post Office, room 314, Septem- 
ber 8 and 9, 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 

Miamisburg City Building, September 
11,4to8 p.m. 

Germantown City Building, September 
12,4to8 p.m. 

Phillipsburg City Building, September 
13,1 to3 p.m. 

Brookville City Buildihg, September 
13,4to8 p.m. 

Hamilton Courthouse, September 15, 
9 a. m. to 4 p. Mm. : 

Middletown American Legion, Sep- 
tember 17, 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 

Oxford Municipal Building, September 
18,4to8p.m. 

Fairfield City Building, September 20, 
4to8 p.m. e 

Each year an increasing number of our 
folks have visited with me at these con- 
ferences, and the attendance has been 
most encouraging. It is sometimes sur- 
prising to see how much can really be ac- 
complished when a citizen and his Con- 
gressman can sit down face to face and 
talk over problems of mutual concern. 

Special appointments are not neces- 
sary for these conferences, and I sin- 
cerely urge individuals or groups to meet 
with me on the date and at the place 
most convenient to them. The knowl- 
edge obtained through these grassroots 
conferences will help me to render better 
service, both legislative and personal, 
to all of the people of our important 
Third District as their Representative 
in the Congress of the United States. . 





Canyon Vendetta 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Hells Canyon public-power* dam now 
is a four-time loser in the committees of 
Congress. : 

I hope this most recent rejection of 
the project, which-occurred last week in. 
a@ House Interior subcommittee, marks 
the end of this attempt to wrest the 
Snake River hydroelectric resources 
from private enterprise. 

It has been amazing, and almost 
frightening, to watch the Federal public 
power advocates keep this bill alive de- 
spite repeated rebuffs by a majority of 
Congress, the courts, and public opinion. 
The Federal Power Commission issued 





a license to the Idaho Power Co. 
after 150 days of hearings, the longest 
in any hydroelectric case ever hearg . 
A year later, the United States o 

of Appeals, District of Columbia Circuit, 
affirmed and upheld the company’s }j. 
cense. In April 1957, the United States 
Supreme Court denied certiorari and re. 
fused to review further the’ FPC ang 
court of appeals decisions. 


Despite all this, and despite the fact 


the 1 of the 3 privately financed dams ’ 
is scheduled for completion late this 
year, these public-power lobbyists stilj 
were powerful enough to push their bil} 
through the Senate last summer. It js 
to the credit of 15 members of the House 
subcommittee that the bill has been 
killed. Y 

Hells Canyon would have meant the 
loss of more than $60 million already 
privately invested. It would have cost 
the taxpayers of the Nation $508.3 mil- 
lion. The people of my State of In- 
diana would have paid out $12,250,000 
in Federal taxes to build the dam, and 
would have had no return on their in- 
vestment. With the Idaho Power Co, 
continuing its construction of the three 
dams, we Hoosiers and every other cit- 
izen stands to benefit from the Federal 
revenue derived from the dams, 

The Indianapolis Star, in an editorial 
Monday, June 9, 1958, reflects our 
Hoosier attitude on the subcommittee’s 
action. Under unanimous consent, I 
am inserting this editorial in the Rec- 
ORD: 

CANYON VENDETTA 

A House of Representatives Subcommittee 
on Interior Affairs has rejected, 15 to 13,4 
bill which would have authorized a high 
Federal dam on Snake River in Hells Can- 
yon, on the Idaho-Oregon border. The bill 
was nothing but an example of vengeful 
backbiting. It should never have been writ- 
ten. The Senate discredited itself by pass- 
ing the measure, safe in the knowledge the 
House would reject it. The 13 minority 
votes on the House subcommittee were 
shameful. i 

The measure, more than anything, proves 
that a hard core of public power protagon- 
ists is willing to spend any amount of tax- 
payers’ money and go to any lengths to 80 
cialize the hydroelectric business. The dam 
they proposed is completely unnecessary. , 
Plans for it had been turned down repeat- 
edly by Congress. Since the last rejection, 
three smaller, more efficient dams have been 
built in the Hells Canyon area by private 
power companies under a program author- 
ized by the Eisenhower administration. 

The newest Hells Canyon Dam measure 
was not an honest proposal to develop 4 
natural resource. That~has already. been 
done. Instead it was a spiteful effort @ 
sabotage the investment which thousands 
of private stockholders have put into the. 
three private enterprise dams on 
River. It was an attempt to use the Federal 
Government as a club to frighten private 
power compantfes out of business. , 

The Government power lobby’s false-faced 
pretense of serving the public interest went 
down the rapids in the new Hells Canyon 
fiasco. When all other pretenses were — 
stripped aside, the group still wanted 7 : 
dam, at whatever cost, because through # 
they could control a large part of ome i 
gion’s economic life. a 

The next public power proposal that comes 
along will appear in truer light if the Hells 
Canyon vendetta is borne in mind. +m 
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City Is Good Landlord 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS» 
HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been disturbed over the recent un- 
favorable publicity which has been given 
to certain public housing developments 
in our large cities for I have always been 
an ardent supporter of urban redevelop- 
ment, and low-cost housing programs. 

It gives me great pleasure to call to 
the attention of the Members of the 





House an inspection tour which was re- , 


cently made by a group of Pittsburgh 
bankers and industrialists of the public 
housing developments in Pittsburgh. 
This group after an extensive tour of 
4 of 8 public public housing commu- 
nities in Pittsburgh came away with 
a most favorable impression of the con- 
ditions which they found. One of the 
members of the group was Mr. Frank 
Hawkins of the Pittsburgh Post Ga- 
zette, and in the June 5 edition of the 
Post-Gazette there_appeared an excel- 
lent editorial describing the views of 
the group with respect to the operation 
of public housing communities in Pitts- 


burgh. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the edi- 
torial entitled “City Is Good Landlord,” 
appearing in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
on June 5. 

The editorial follows: 

Crry Is Goop LANDLORD 


Public housing in some of the Nation’s 
largest cities, and notably New York and 
Chicago, has recently been under attack as 
& means of creating new slums at public 
expense. We are .pleased to report, on the 
basis of a visit to 4 of the 8 public housing 
communities in Pittsburgh, that the same 
charge cannot fairly be made here. 

On a tour of Bedford Dwellings, Addison 
Terrace, Allequippa Terrace, and St. Clair 
Village, we got an impression of orderlinéss 
and wholesomeness reflecting good manage- 
ment and a high sense of tenant respon- 
sibility. 

if there are any slum conditions in those 
villages, they are well concealed. On the 
surface, at least, one finds the buildings 
and grounds well maintained, a quiet at- 
mosphere and, in all, conditions comparable 
to those existing in a low-cost privately 
operated apartment development. 

A good atmosphere has been preserved 
under trying conditions. Within recent 
months, for example, the Pittsburgh Hous- 
ing Authority, builder and operator of the 
Projects, has taken into the various com- 
munities some 600 of the families dispos- 
Sessed by the lower Hill District redevelop- 
ment. Those families, coming out of one 
of the city’s worst slum areas, might have 
created serious problems except for the close 
Supervision of various community agencies 
in cooperation with the housing authority. 

The authority is western Pennsylvania's 

landlord. It provides clean, safe, 
comfortable, low-cost housing for some 28,- 
000 people, about one-fourth of them de- 
par upon some agency of government 
of the (28t Part of their support. Many 
me tenants are elderly people in retire- 
t. Last year, the authority's thedian 
monthly rent was $48. This low figure was 


“ 
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possible because of a Federal subsidy which 
has averaged something less than $8 per 
family per month over the authority’s oper- 
ations since 1937. 

Conditions at the projects reflect good 
administration under the supervision of 
Alfred L. Tronzo, a man who clearly has his 
heart in his work. He and his staff have 
good reason to feel proud of their achieve- 
ment. Instead of permitting the public’s 
housing here to become just another type 
of slum, they have made the housing serve 
the public’s interest by providing a better 
standard of living for those least able to 
afford it. 





The Peace Rose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. - Mr. Speaker, there are 
pending in committees of the House and 
Senate several resolutions to designate 
the rose as the national flower of the 
United States. They are House Joint 
Resolution 465 by Mr. Davis, of Georgia, 
House Joint Resolution 514 by Mr. 
Scott, of Pennsylvania, and Senate Joint 
Resolution 23 by Senator CHaAvez, of 
New Mexico. 

Mr. Lawrence Giese, of Milwaukee, 
who is chairman of the World Peace 
Committee of the Wisconsin Conference 
of Methodist Churehes, has considerable 
interest in this proposal, and has sug- 
gested that. the Peace rose be specified 
either as a color of the national flower, 
or as the national flower itself. 

Mr. Giese has sent me an-interesting 
article on the Peace rose from Horticul- 
ture magazine of October 1954, and 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
article: 

Peace: A RoSE WITH A MEANING FoR ALL or Us 

This fabulous rose with four different 
names, cherished by gardners all over the 
world, stands out in these chaotic days as a 
true symbol of peace in a disturbed world. 
Down through the centuries the aims of men 
have often been confused and misguided, but 
in every human heart there is a longing for 
peace. Wars and rumors of war have tor- 
tured the souls of men since the dawn of 
civilization, but curiously enough many of 
these makers of war have also loved flowers. 

We may wonder why this could be so, but 
the answer is easy to ascertain if we would 
but look into a heart of a rose. Its perfec- 
tion of form, its color and oftentimes its 
fragrance, as well as its fragile structure— 
all remind us how fleeting is the life we live, 
and how precious the hours we often waste 
unnecessarily. Thus, in time of pleasure or 
in time of trouble we use flowers and par- 
ticularly roses to express something we can- 
not say in words, a truth conveyed in the 
popular slogan, “Say It. With Flowers.” 

Significantly om April 29, 1945, the very day 
on which Berlin fell, a new rose named 
Peace was introduced to the garden world. 
On V. J. Day, when a meeting of 49 delegates 
of the United Nations took place in San 
Francisco, each delegate received a small 
vase with a single Peace rose to which was at- 
tached the following message: “We hope the 
Peace rose will influence men’s thoughts for 
everlasting world peace.” On V. E. Day this 
fabulous rose was selected as the only All 
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America winner for 1946. During the past 9 
years gardeners all over the world who have 
grown Peace have come to consider it in a 
class by itself. 

Many extraordinary incidents have been 
associated with this rose during its short life 
time, so that today it is considered the queen 
of roses in the garden world. In fact, it has 
become a part of international sentiment and 
symbolism which has brought great com- 
fort and pleasure to its originator, Francis 
Meilland, of Cap d’Antibes, Alpes-Maritimes 
France. 

When confronted with the question as to 
its various names Mr. Meilland replied that 
if circumstances have decided that it should 
be known by different names in different 
countries, this at least is true—each of these 
names reminds men of the good will that the 
love of flowers, and in particular the admi- 
ration of this rose, will forever provide them. 
* In Germany this amazing rose is known as 
Gloria Dei—to praise God; in Italy as 
Giola—to face life with a smile; in the En- 
glish-speaking countries as Peace and in 
France as Mme. A. Meilland to perpetuate the 
memory of the originator’s. mother. 





Military Reorganization 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I inelude the following ar- 
ticle from the Quincy Herald-Whig, of 
Quincy, IL: 

MILITARY REORGANIZATION 


One of three major goals of President 
Eisenhower this year is military reorgan- 
ization. Two months ago he outlined his 
program to Congress. The plan, he said, 
would coordinate the work of the various 
service branches, prevent duplication and 
confusion, and thus promote efficiency and 
save money and afferd the elasticity needed 
to deal with emergencies. 

Immediate opposition developed in the 
Congress. One item in particular was at- 
tacked. It was the requested power of the 
Secretary of Defense to shift military ap- 
propriations from one branch of the service 
to another without congressional author- 
ization. 

The plan would not permit the Defense 
Department to spend more money than was 
appropriated. But it would, for instance, 
permit use of some Army funds to build a 
submarine for the Navy, 

Yet, the bill that was reported out of the 
House Armed Services Committee a few days 
ago was nearer the Presidential hopes than 
had been anticipated. It has few clauses, 
however, which might nullify the purpose of 
the reorganization. 

Eisenhower had suggested power for the 
Secretary of Defense to make organizational 
changes in the services subject to congres- 
sional disapproval, but only if Congress could 
muster the two-thirds majority necessary to 
override a Presidential veto. ‘ The committee 
changed the clause to provide for congres- 
sional disapproval by concurrent resolution 
not subject to a veto and thus requiring only 
a simple majority. 

Another point of conflict concerns phrase- 
ology. Mr. Eisenhower would take from the 
various services their powers to “separately 
administer” their affairs. The committee 
substituted “organized” for “administered.” 
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This could open the way to unending argu- 
ments. 

The plan would provide for quick action 
based on quick decisions necessary in times 
of military crisis. It would enable the De- 
fense Department to make changes to meet 
rapidly shifting technological and security 
conditions, Success of any defense program 
must depend on the wisdom of those in con- 
trol. But Mr. Eisenhower was elected Presi- 
dent because of his vast military knowledge. 
In this fied he deserves to be heeded. 

The military reorganization program is 
calculated to give the country the maximum 
amount of security for the money spent. It 
should be approved on the Eisenhower out- 
line. 





Statehood for Territory of Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, as 
we near the time for debating the vital 
issue of statehood for Alaska, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
editorial, from one of the West’s great 
newspapers, the Denver Post, urging 
statehood. 

The title of the editorial is “Let’s Get 
Going, Senators.” It was published on 
the editorial page of- the Denver Post for 
June 8, 1958. I commend it to my col- 
leagues 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Let’s Get Gornc, SENATORS 


United States Senators have been under- 
standably preoccupied in the last week or so 
with the spectacie of France and what may 
be the outcome for the French in Algeria. 
Meanwhile, however, they should be showing 
no less concern for their own knitting, spe- 
cifically the outcome of their own delibera- 
tions for the Americans in Alaska. 

In view of the filibuster threat that hangs 
over Senatorial consideration of the House- 
passed bill to give statehood to Alaska this 
year, time is growing short for the Senate to 
act on the measure. 

The people of the United States want 
Alaska admitted as a State by ratios ranging 
in various areas from 5 to 1 to as high as 
12 to 1. An antistatehood New York Con- 
gressman, seeking support of his constituents 
to oppose the Alaska bill, recently sent 10,000 
postcards with rigged questions to his con- 
stituents, figuring surely the returns would 
give him ammunition. 

But the voters who sent him back 8,206 
cards had seen through the rigging, and 
voted 4 to 3 for the bill he was fighting. 
Such is the popular sentiment that prevails 
in favor of statehood for Alaska. 

That Alaska itself wants statehood is 
shown in its adoption of a State constitution, 
and the sending of two Senators and a Rep- 
resentative to Congress, under the Tennessee 
plan, although they knew there were no seats 
for them yet. Democrats and Republicans 
alike have repeatedly supported statehood 
for Alaska in their party platforms. Lead- 
ers of both parties who support the new 
State’s entry include President Eisenhower, 
Interior Secretary Seaton, GOP Senate 
Leader Knowland, Speaker Rayburn,. and 
ex-standardbearer Adlai E. Stevenson. The 
majority of Members of Congress itself have 
long favored statehood for Alaska, 


With a population of 212,500, Alaska is 
now the home of more Americans than popu- 
lated 22 of the present States when they 
joined the Union. Furthermore, this popu- 
lation is increasing at a rate close to four 
times the national average. The FBI in 
1951 could find only 10 Communists in the 
entire Territory. 

Development of the rich natural resources 
of Alaska will accompany the kind of growth 
that statehood will bring—including devel- 
opment of vast oil reserves awaiting explora- 
tion there. New jobs will be opened, new 
wealth will be added to the Nation's coffers. 
The United States will once more demon- 
strate itself to the world as a growing, pio- 
neering, and vigorous Nation. 

Last but by no means least, admission of 
Alaska to the Union this year will evidence 
a sincerity in our anticolonialism attitudes, 
giving Americans in Alaska the self-govern- 
ment we have advocated for the peoples of 
other territorial possessions of imperialist 
powers. Our slowness in doing so has put 
us under suspicion of hypocrisy. 

It is entirely up to the Senate to act on 
Alaskan statehood this year. It would be 
ironic indeed if the Senators, so concerned 
about France’s Algerian problem, should 
neglect their own duty toward our own peo- 
ple who have so long waited for full-fledged 
democratic government. 

But, as days go by and adjournment draws 
near, the danger increases that the Senate 
might once more leave this important busi- 
ness unfinished, to be begun all over again 
by another Conrgess with costly and tedious 
repetition of the legislative process. 





Figures Favor Mr. Benson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 21,1958 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks there is in- 
cluded in the Recorp the following edi- 
torial of May 10, 1958, frem the Boise, 
Idaho, Daily Statesman: 

Ficures Favor Mr. BENSON 


Strange as it may seem, in view of all the 
loose-thinking invective, occasionally mixed 
with a spattering of egg throwing, for which 
Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson has 
been the target, there are interesting indi- 
cations now that he may be emerging from 
the farmer’s doghouse and is possibly be- 
coming moderately acceptable in the farm 
belt. At the same time he may be even in- 
creasingly an object of some politicians’ dis- 
like. 

Such an improyement in Secretary Ben- 
son’s acceptance seems to be coincident with 
evidences of easing of many farmers’ finan- 
cial situation. . It’s coming to be rather 
commonly remarked now-a-days that there’s 
no recession in agriculture. And it’s a mat- 
ter of record that farm prices as of last 
April 15 were about 10 percent above those 
of April 1957, -while—most significantly— 
farm costs rose only 3 percent in that period. 

Thus arithmetic favors the Secretary and 
it’s becoming quite evident that much of the 
attack to which he has been subjected has 
been pe ace by strain on emotions that 
anybody experiences when he’s pinched by 
increasingly narrow margin between his fi- 
nancial income and outgo. 

It seems to have been pretty generally rec- 
ognized that Secretary Benson’s predilec- 
tion is to the conservative side, that he re- 
coils from excessive Government control and 
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June 19 
regimentation inherent in the farm p ; 
which he inherited and which he has la 
conscientiously to administer while con- 
stantly seeking to replace it with som 


more in consonance with the law of supply 
and demand. 


Current improvement in the farmer’s sity. 


ation would seem to make for more 
acceptance of the idea that Secretary Ben. 
son has been right all along. It sho 
brighten prospects for him to render effeg. 
tive service in the Republican congr 
campaign for which he has volunteered, 

There’s possibility, too, of increase in his 
stature as a political figure that has led one 
observer, Lyle C. Wilson, writing under ‘a 
Washington dateline, to suggest: “Sings 
American conservatives are leaderless ang 
lost in the political wilderness, perhaps they 
should take a second look at Mr. Benson ag 
the man who might lead them to the prom. 
ised land.” 


It is, anyhow, an interesting suggestion, 





Lynn M. Bartlett, Superintendent of 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Makes Known Michigan’s Classroom 
Shortages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES © 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
dition of Michigan’s public schools is 
forcibly brought to my attention by my 
friend, Lynn M. Bartlett, the superin- 
tendent of the department of public in- 
struction in our State. He presents that 
condition in a very informative letter 
addressed under date of June 3 to my 
colleague, the Honorable Cneve.anp M, 
BalLey, chairman of the Subcommittee 
on General Education. A copy of Dr. 
Bartlett’s letter was sent to me, and it 
reads as follows: 

' JuNE 3, 1958. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILey, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on General _ 
Bducation of House Committee on 
Education and Labor, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C.. 

My Dear Mr. Baler: I would like to have 
you and the other members of. your com- 
mittee know that we in Michigan afe watch- 
ing with great interest the progress of the 
Murray-Metcalf bill dealing with Federal 
assistance to education. We earnestly hope 
that your committee will give favorable con- 
— to this critically needed legisla- 

on. 

Michigan public schools are faced with 
many problems, the primary one being that 
our public-school enrollments are increasing 
by approximately 70,000 students per yeal. 
There is every indication that this number 
will increase within the next 2 years to ap- 
proximately 75,000 per year. We are, conse 
quently, faced with acute shortages in cur 
riculum, staff, and school buildings. During 


the 1956-57 school year in Michigan more ~ 


boys and girls were attending school om 
half-day or less than full-day sessions thal 


were attending under similar conditions 


1951. We are faced with immediate problem 
of deterioration in the quality of our educi 
tional program. At present ap ” 
8,000 of the 57,000 full-time teachers em 


ployed in Michigan hold substandard certifi 


cates, 
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The total classroom needs for the 6-year 
period ending in September 1968 are approx- 
imately 37,000 new classrooms, distributed 


lows: 
Oe ormal replacement, 17,000 to 8,000 


"2. Replace obsolete and unsafe facilities, 
relieve overcrowding, and eliminate less 
than full-day sessions, 8,000 to 10,000 class- 


3, Six-year enrollment increase, 19,000 


classrooms. 

Total, 34,000 to 37,000 classrooms. 

At the present level of construction, only 
28,000 classrooms will be built leaving us 
with a continuing shortage of 6,000 to 9,000 
classrooms. 

We in Michigan are making every effort to 
tax our property owners to provide these 
facilities. Between July 1, 1951, and June 
30, 1957, the people of the State spent $684 
million to provide classrooms, sites and 
other school plant facilities. Also, since 
1951, the bonded indebtedness of the public 
school districts has increased from $159,400,- 
000 to 565,500,000. 

Michigan public schools are faced with a 
loss of State revenues for operation because 
of a decline in our sales-tax revenue. We 
levy a 3-cent sales tax of which 2 cents goes 
to local school districts to support the op- 
eration of the public schools. Our last fig- 
ures indicate that in February 1958, sales- 
tax collections were down 5.5 percent from 
February 1957. The urgency of a Federal 
school support program becomes even 
greater in the serious economic recession 
we are now experiencing. 

The Michigan Department of Public In- 
struction heartily endorses the Metcalf bill 
and urges its enactment by Congress. The 
Federal support for education provided in 
this bill is an absolute necessity if this 
State, along with the other States, is to 
meet the challenge facing us in educating 
our youth. Surely at this critical period in 
our Nation’s history, every eifort must be 
made to adequately support education. Our 
most acute problem is to improve and in- 
crease the quality of education for the 
children in the kindergarten through the 
12-grade school program. 

Should we be able to provide your com- 
mittee with any additional information or 
assistance, please feel free to call on me. 

Yours sincerely, 
Lynn M. BarRTLetTT. 





United States Has a Second Chance Now 
To Promote Democracy in Yugoslavia 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under the~ 

ae pnemtend my remarks in the Rec- 

> clude the following article by 
Edgar Anse] Mowrer: 

UNITED STaTEs HAs CHANCE To LIsERALVE 

YUGOSLAVIA 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

o President Eisenhower and his advisers 

88. worried about freed to 

communism’s victims aan they are ceaek ave 

aoe peace, the current rupture between 

chev of Moscow and Boss Tito 
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Kremlin and its puppet Communist Infor- 
mation Bureau have again read Tito out of 
the Communist conspiracy—and thereby of- 
fered the United States and all other leaders 
of the free world a second chance. 

To do what? To compel Tito to liberalize 
and democratize his regime as the price of 
any further American support. 

For once more Marshall Tito, the be- 
medalled dictator who, after receiving war- 
time arms from the West, dared shoot down 
an unarmed American plane over Yugoslavia, 
is on the spot. After Khrushchev’s out- 
spoken condemnation of his revisionism, it 
will not be long before he no longer has 
any support in the Communist camp. 

Red China has already taken the lead in 
damning him as champion of national com- 
munism. The European satellites are fol- 
lowing suit. As I write, Poland, which has 
been maintaining close contacts with Yugo- 
slavia, will soon ‘follow suit—or face the 
consequences. 

So once more Tito is alone and helpless— 
unless we help him. 

THREE ASSUMPTIONS 

Now is a chance to liberate the Yugoslav 
people. Will Washington take it? 

Not, of course, if the American champions 
of national communism have their way. For 
these people have convinced themselves of 
certain . 

The first is, communism is here to stay. 
Now this may or may not be correct. But 
one cannot forget that not too long ago, 
other patriotic Americans were talking of 
nazism is the wave of the future. Those 
who believe in the permanence of commu- 
nism may be in for a similar surprise. 

The second assumption, which has in- 
fluenced the American President, is that the 
emergence of national communistic regimes 
weakens Moscow. This too is questionable. 
Khrushchev did not like Tito’s equivocal be- 
havior during the Hungarian revolt. But 
if Tito had helped the Hungarian rebels, 
Russia could hardly have repressed them. 

National communism, by nourishing the 
illusion that communism can evolve, has 
already helped Moscow more than it has 
harmed it. 

The third assumption of the American 
champions of national communism is that 
it will prevént revolts by captive peoples 
which would force the free West once more 
shamelessly to do nothing or to intervene 
at risk of war. This too is unproved. 

Yet these assumptions prevénted the 
United States from forcing Tito to liberal- 
ize when we had him over the barrel from 
1948 to Stalin’s death. Ex-Communist Mi- 
lovan Djilas, in his remarkable disavowal of 
any form of communism, The New Class, has 
said the last word about national commu- 
nism. 

OUR TERMS 

Today the United States is in a position 
to liberate the Yugoslav people and strength- 
en the camp of freedom by offering Tito our 
assistance and protection against Commu- 
nits attack and interference strictly on our 
own terms. These could be the following: 

1. Tito shall immediately release Djilas, 
the recently condemned social democratic 
leaders and all other political prisoners, 
several thousand in number. 

2. Tito shall officially authorize the ex- 
istence of political parties other than the 
ruling Communist gang. 

3. Within 3 months, Tito shall hold a 

democratic election for a free paflia- 


proper 
ment and abide by the results. 


Naturally, the Yugoslav dictator would at 
first refuse, with much bluster and brag. 
Naturally, too, pro-Tito* socialists in Europe 
would come to Tito’s defense since they care 
more for socialism than for human freedom. 
Naturally, too, the Kremlin would protest 
at any American interference with people’s 
democracy. , 
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All of which the American administration 
should ignore. And await until the Krem- 
lin heat on Tito became unbearable and the 
freedom-loving Yugoslavs, seeing their op- 
portunity, began to resist the regime. 

At -which point, Tito would have either 
to submit to Moscow or Washington. Either 
submission would bring a healthier situa- 
tion than the one existing today, when the 
United States 1s assisting a sworn enemy 
of everything the American people stand for. 

It is time the American Congress reminded 
the President that America’s role is not to 
avoid revolts or to perpetuate any form of 
communism but to help restore freedom to 
those deprived of it. And first of all, to our 
East European friends. 





Tito Wants To Silence Him 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, Rev- 
erend Monsignor Francis J. Senecal, of 
St. Joseph’s Church, Damar, Kans., 
has sent me an article entitled “Tito 
Wants To Silence Him,” which appeared 
in Our Sunday Visitor on June 8, 1958. 

The article deals with some of the 
problems of Andrew Artukovic; a Croa- 
tian lawyer who for some years held im- 
portant positions in the short-lived 
independent Croatian government, and 
now is residing in California. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be made a part of these remarks 
and printed in the Appendix of the 
REcOrD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, aS follows: 

TrTo WANTS To SILENCE Him 

A letter from old friend Father M. D. For- 
est, M. S. C., tells us of a strange case that 
has been agitating Californians during the 
past several months. 

It seems that Andrew Artukovic, a Croatian 
lawyer who was Minister of the Interior and 
later Minister of Justice in the short-lived 
independent Croatian Government from 
1941 to 1945, has been living in America for 
somes years, although he has not yet been 
able to get permission for permanent resi- 
dence. He is an exemplary Catholic and a 
Knight of Columbus, with a Catholic wife 
and five children. 

Since Tito realizes that Andrew Artukovic 
is one of the most brilliant and patriotic 
Yugoslavs living; who knows so much about 
Titoism and the horrible massacres and other 
outrages perpetrated by the Tito gang; who 
cannot be intimidated from proclaiming the 
truth; who is looked upon by fellow Croatians 
as @ symbol of the Croatian cause for inde- 
pendence; who is an implacable foe of com- 
munism—therefore Tito wants to get his 
hands on Artukovic and silence him. 

To accomplish this, he had his Consul 
General in San Francisco file a complaint 
in the United States District Court at Los 
Angeles, seeking the extradition of Artukovic. 

On August, 29, 1951, Artukovic was brought 
before the United States Commissioner at 
Los Angeles upon the formal complaint of 
the Yugoslav Consul General. Instead of 
refuting the fantastic charges made against 
him by the Communists, Artukovic simply 
challenged the validity of the treaty on which 
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his extradition was threatened. (We ‘con- 
cluded an extradition treaty with Serbia 
back in 1902, but we have never entered into 
one with Yugoslavia.) 

The district of Los Angeles upheld Dr. 
Artukovic, whereupon the Titoites appealed. 
The ninth court of appeal in San Francisco, 
instructed by the United States Supreme 
Court, reversed the verdict of the district 
court of Los Angeles, and so Artukovic had 
to stand trial again regarding the charges 
for extradition. However, both the district 
court of Los Angeles and the ninth court of 
appeal in San Francisco decided that the 
charges against Artukovic are of a political 
character and, therefore, furnish no case for 
extradition. Thereupon the Yugoslav Com- 
munists appealed to the United States Su- 
preme Court—which reversed both the de- 
cision of the district court of Los Angeles 
and the unanimous decision of the three 
judges of the ninth court of appeal in San 
Francisco. The Supreme Court announced 
that before arriving at a decision, it had con- 
sulted the State Department. Figure that 
one, if you can. 

So now a hearing will be conducted in Los 
Angeles on June 16 by Commissioner Hocke. 

St. Columban’s Council of the Knights of 
Columbus, Westminister, Calif., has sent a 
powerful resolution to the Supreme Court 
and the State Department. This resolution 
was also signed by Santa Ana council, San 
Clemente council, and Oosta Mesa council. 
In a special bulletin to their brother knights, 
the men of St. Columban’s said, in part: 

“The very life of our brother is in danger. 
Should the United States turn Andrew over 
to the communistic hellions now demanding 
his extradition, it will be an immense vic- 
tory for communism—for the forces of evil. 
We, as brothers, as good, loyal Americans, 
and (more important still) as Catholics, can- 
not let this take place * * *. The decision 
rendered by the Supreme Court strikes at the 
very heart of freedom. We must let our 
feelings and sentiments be known.” 

How strange it is that the deposed dictator 
of Venezuela, Marcos Perez Jemenez, should 
be given sanctuary in the United States, but 
not, apparently, the loyal patriotic, and anti- 
Communist, Andrew Artukovic. 








The Southern Accent 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday; June 12, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, one 
of the most inexplicable, and therefore 
interesting, failings of the acting profes- 
sion is its inability to duplicate the 
genuine southern accent. 

That such an accent exists is unde- 
niable. It is‘also only too obvious that 
there is a “stage southern” accent. The 
resemblance between the real and the 
counterfeit is. slight. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
an editorial from the State, a newspaper 
of Columbia, S. C., on June 8, entitled 
“Accent Still Persists,” in which this 
phenomenon is discussed. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

AccENT STILL PERSISTS 

Despite repeated pointing-outs by south- 

ern editors and other writers, producers of 
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motion-picture and television shows persist 
in afflicting their suffering patrons with what 
they fondly consider to be a southern accent. 
In this attempt they consistently—almost 
invariably—score a fat, round zero. 

According to the brains of Hollywood, even 
the most educated southern person drops 
every “g” and says “ah” for “I.” The result 
is to ruin the performances for southerners 
who are so fascinated by the remarkable 
language they are diverted from the rest of 
the production. 

There is no denying the fact that there is 
a southern accent. Nor can it be denied 
that it cannot be artificially reproduced or 
imitated. Therefore it is useless to make 
the attempt by insulting educated persons 
of the region by backwoods ignoramuses, 





. Retirement Savings Programs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received many communications from 
professional groups and individuals urg- 
ing that legislation be enacted to enable 
self-employed persons to establish their 
own retirement savings programs. 
These communications have pointed out 
that under present law corporate offi- 
cials and their employees are allowed 
substantial tax reductions on amounts 
contributed to corporate pension or re- 
tirement programs for the benefit of 
these officials and employees. No such 
tax savings are permitted self-employed 
individuals for amounts they contribute 
to their private pension or retirement 
plan. 

This to me, Mr. Speaker, is regrettable 
discrimination against self-employed 
taxpayers in that they are denied. the 
tax benefits accorded to employees gen- 
erally for their retirement. Physicians, 
dentists, lawyers, accountants, farmers, 
self-employed businessmen and many 
other individuals are thus refused equal 
treatment under our tax law. They are 
denied the opportunity to make realistic 
provision for their years of retirement. 

Bills have been introduced in the Con- 
gress over the past several years to cor- 
rect this obvious inequity. Unfortu- 
nately, to date none of them has received 
the necessary approval of the Committee 
on Ways and Means which would permit 
action by the full House of Representa- 
tives. I am confident that sheuld such 
a bill come before us for a vote it would 
receive the overwhelming support of the 
distinguished membership of this great 
legislative body. 

Since time is running out in this ses- 
sion, Mr. Speaker, and since I firmly 
believe that legislation of this type is a 
must for favorable action in this Con- 
gress, I have today introduced: a com- 
panion bill to those already submitted. 
My purpose is to bring to the attention 
of the committee ‘the urgency of ‘the 
need for immediate action if we are to 
correct this tax inequity before adjourn- 
ment. Simply stated the bill I have in- 
treduced would allow self-employed in- 
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dividuals to exclude amounts up to 19 
percent of their otherwise taxable in. 
come in computing their tax liability 
provided such amounts are invested fq 
prescribed types of retirement funds, an. 
nuities, and insurance contracts. ff 
would provide an annual maximum de. 
duction of $5,000 and a lifetime maxi. 
mum deduction of $100,000. Appropri. 
ately, the legislation would allow a some. 
what larger annual deduction for indi. 
viduals who are over 50 years of age at 
the time the legislation becomes effec. 
tive. The amounts excluded from tax 
would become subject to tax as they are 
withdrawn after the taxpayer reaches 
65 and retires. é 

Thus, a small businessman 
his own individual company or a pro. 
fessional man who is self-employed such 
as an accountant, lawyer, d 
physician, or dentist would, for the first 
time, be able to intelligently plan for his 
retirement. Such an individual with a 
net taxable income of $10,000 would be 
permitted to apply $1,000 of it to the 
purchase of an annuity or insurance 
contract. From experience we khow 
that any person who works for a living 
faces tremendous difficulty in attempt. 
ing to provide for the needs of his fam- 
ily out of currently earned income after 
the payment of taxes. In the great ma- 
jority of cases a self-employed person 
finds it impossible to take care of his 
family and still put aside something for 
his later years. The application of this 
bill would permit such a person to pro- 
vide for family needs and at the same 
time invest a moderate sum in a retire- 
ment program. “ 

From this brief description of the bill 
it is evident that self-employed individ. 
uals from all walks of life would receive 
deserved benefit from its enactment. It 
seems to me to be a matter of simple 
justice that the millions of American cit- 
izens who are now victims of discrimina- 
tion in our present tax structure be of- 
fered the benefit of equal treatment un- 
der our tax law. I hope, Mr. Speaker, 
that the Committee on Ways and Means 
takes quick action to report out the bill 
and that the Members of this House be 
given the opportunity to extend to this 
large group of self-employed the tax 
fairness and tax equity to which they are 
entitled. 





Commencement Address by Francis T. 
Kane at Immaculata Seminary, Wash 
ington, D. C., on May 29, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 


Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to. extend my remarks, it # 
a pleasure for me to place in the 
a most fitting address to the graduating 
class at Immaculata Seminary by the 
well known Washingtonian, Francis T. 





Kane ee 


The address follows: 
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When the good Sisters of Providence in- 
yited me to address the 1958 graduating Class 
of Immaculata, I felt highly honored indeed. 

Yet it was only after much hesitation that 
1 accepted their gracious and flattering in- 
yitation. 

For commencement speakers, I-have ob- 
served, usually are either prominent educa- 
tors, professional people, scholars, or experi- 
enced public speakers. I cannot lay claim to 
any of those qualifications. 

But by occupation, I suppose I fall in the 
category of a businessman holding an execu- 
tive-type position. But more important, I 
am also the father of two daughters, both of 
whom were educated by the Sisters of Provi- 
dence, here at Immaculata and at St. Mary- 
of-the-Woods. 

I happen too, to be the grandfather of 12 
children, of whom 9 are girls. Eight of my 
grandchildren already are enrolled in Im- 
maculata and at St. Ann’s School with the 
Sisters of Providence, and I -have a notion 
that in time, that list will be all inclusive. 

Incidentally, my youngest grandchild is 
named Ann Therese, after the saintly 
foundress of the Sisters of Providence. I 
should feel very happy if, in the years to 
come, precious Ann Therese should receive 
a vocation to Mother Theodore’s great com- 
munity of nuns. 

And so after some consideration, it oc- 
curred to me that perhaps after all, both as 
a businessman, and as a father, I might be 
able to say something from this dual position 
that would be appropriate to the occasion. 
So for that reason, I accepted the invitation. 

In the parlance of the business world it 
is said that people want their money’s worth. 
In other words, when they make an invest- 
ment, smart people with business. acumen 
want in return for their investment some- 
thing that has what we term “economic’”’ or 
“real” value. They avoid the artificial, and 
seek to find investments offering a genuine 
return, :olid value, solid service, real oppor- 
tunity for growth and development, some- 
thing enduring and lasting—that which of- 
fers real security. They want something 
worthwhile; the best investment they can 
find. And the larger the investment, the 
more concerned, and the more careful they 
are. Now in the matter of an education, 
human lives and their destiny are at stake. 
No one, no matter how rich or poor, has any 
investment more precious to be concerned 
about. 

At Immaculata, you have had an education 
that has stressed the real values in life. You 
have, of course, been taught many different 
subjects. more important, you have been 
taught that it is not so much what you know, 
but how you live that will make your 
lives successful and happy. You have been 
taught that in the long run, it is not how 
smart you are that will determine whether 
your studies are fruitful.and worthwhile, 
but how you apply the knowledge you have 
acquired. 

T need not tell you that the people who 
Cause trouble for themselves, as well as for 
others, and who make failures of their lives, 
are not people who did not have the advan- 
tages of a good education, whether acquired 
at home or at school, but who are lacking in 
the fundamentals of a real education. I 
mean “real” in the sense that it did not teach 
them what is really worthwhile in life, and 
how to achieve it. In addition to everything 
else, and above everything else, that is what 
you have been taught. As a result you 
know real value. You know what is really 
Worth investing in. No one will be able to 


Toot you if you don’t want them to. 


All this is simply a businessman’ way of 
Saying that you have been “asinine a 
School of investment that has taught you 
to make the only investment that is guar- 
er » and one that will be lasting, solid, 

secure, giving you unlimited opportu- 


nities over and over n f 
bund old. agai ‘or interest a 
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Now the years spent here at Immaculata 
have been years of living and learning for 
all of you; years of molding, shaping, and 

for the future. Always, at the 
very heart of all your learning, has been 
your holy religion; your Catholic faith. No 
matter what courses you have followed you 
have learned first and foremost.how to live 
as Catholic young women; how to pattern 
your lives after the example of our Lady 
Immaculate, in whose name and in whose 
honor this great school was founded. 
Everything _beautiful in our religion has 
been given to you by the Sisters of Provi- 
dence, and it is now your responsibility to 
carry that message to the outside world. 

Each one of you young ladies realizes, I 
am sure, that you are far more fortunate 
than many thousands of young people your 
age. In Europe, in China, in many other 
lands, there are few, if any, schools like Im- 
maculata Seminary. That is why those who 
see in the youth of today the leaders of 
tomorrow, are looking more and more to 
American girls like you Immaculata gradu- 
ates, for a betterment of world conditions. 
They realize that you have received not only 
the advantages of a very superior Catholic 
education, but also a training of both mind 
and heart that can, and will, bring about 
an elevation of standards of womanhood in 
the world. si 

May I remind each of you to thank God 
for the privilege that has been yours in ob- 
taining your priceless education from the 
Sisters of Providence at Immaculata Semi- 
nary? And I know you are thankful, too, 
that your good parents had the foresight 
and wisdom to send you to this outstanding 
school where you have learned how to live 
a.life of obedience to God’s law; how to be 
good citizens of America, and above all, how 
to be good citizens of the Kingdom of God. 

Through many years Immaculata Semin- 
ary has been praised by. bishops, priests, and 
secular educators. The late Bishop James H. 
Ryan, who had a worldwide reputation for 
scholarship, while rector of Catholic Univer- 
sity, made the statement that the teaching 
methods of the Sisters of Providence were 
never known to have been surpassed by 
those of any other educators, either religious 
or secular, in this country or abroad. Almost 
identically the same assertion was made by 
Bishop Thomas J. Shahan, while he was 
rector of Catholic University. Our own be- 
loved archbishop, His Excellency the Most 
Reverend Patrick A. O’Boyle, His Excellency 
Bishop Fulton Sheen, and many of the heir- 
archy throughout the United States, includ- 
ing His Excellency, the present Apostolic Del- 
egate to the United States, have all paid high 
tribute to Immaculata Seminary and to the 
Sisters of Providence for their leadership as 
educators. Even bishops in other lands, 
knowing of the high reputation of Immacu- 
lata, have recommended the school to their 
people, so that over a period of years, Im- 
maculata has had enrollments from most 
of the States in our country, from South 
America, Central America, and other parts of 
the world. 

All through the years graduates have gone 
out of this school inspired by the high ideals 
of Catholic womanhood which the Sisters of 
Providence have imparted to them, partly by 
their teaching, but mostly by their daily 
example. Immaculata graduates have taken 
their places in the world as proféssional 
leaders, business women, homemakers, and 
in religion. They have filled positions of 
prominence in the Federal service, in offices 
of Members of Congress, in radio studios, and 
various business organizations. They al- 
ways have given a good account of themselves 
in responsible positions of trust. 

An incident proving the great value of 
the character and mental training of Im- 
maculata took place in Washington at the 
beginning of the last World War. A group 
of five Immaculata graduates took emergency 
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Government examinations and were prompt- 
ly appointed to positions in one of the larg- 
est Government departments. -A short time 
later, two more of the Immaculata girls ap- 
plied for similar positions in the same de- 
partment. They had not then taken ex- 
aminations and many others who had taken 
the examinations were ahead of them. When 
the chief personne] director was appealed to, 
and learned. that the applicants were from 
Immaculata, he made a most unusual ruling. 
He ordered the official examination waived in 
behalf of the girls and directed that they be 
employed at once. “If they are like the five 
Immaculatans we have now, that’s all we 
want,” the director said to his assistant. 
“These Immaculata girls that we have put 
on have character; they are trustworthy, and 
they are doing excellent work.” Perhaps jobs 
will not be so easy to secure today in the 
absence of a great national emergency, but 
this incident denotes the high esteem busi- 
nessmen have attributed to the training of 
Immaculata. 

In addition to the fine business training 
which you have received, a fine tribute to 
the culture given by the Sisters of Provi- 
dence in. their classes was once expressed 
by one of our most famous literary men, 
the late Booth Tarkington, who was a non- 
Catholic. He said that his mother, who 
likewise was a non-Catholic, was a model 
of gracious manners, refinement, and cul- 
ture, and that. she declared again and 
again, that she owed it all to the perfect 
training she had received from the Sisters 
of Providence at St. Mary-of-the-Woods. 
Mr. Tarkington added, that he always as- 
sociated the qualities of exquisite manners 
and culture with his mother and to her 
training with the Sisters of Providence. 

Now let me add a word in a different 
roll—as father and grandfather of a num- 
ber of girls who were, and are, much like 
yourselves—full of life and energy and of 
high hopes for the years ahead. 

Days of great decision, and perhaps of 
testing lie ahead of you. Your response 
and your reaction will be very important in 
your own lives, and can affect lastingly for 
good or bad, the lives of many others. 

I for one, believe that upon the char- 
acter of the women of an era depends the 
type of world which the people of that era 
will have to live in. If, by and large, their 
ideals and their conduct are noble, they 
will influence society immensely to its 
betterment. If their ideals and their con- 
duct are not, they will contribute im- 
mensely to its degrading. 


Now you who have had the wonderful 
advantages of a Christian education di- 
rected toward the development of womanly 
Christian character, have an obligation to 
continue to grow in this virtue that you 
may influence this world of tomorrow to- 
ward betterment. The Sisters of Providence 
have made it their supreme objective to 
make you women of character above all 
else. With that inspiration to guide you, 
I know you will never fail them, and that 
you will always invest in those things which 
will give you the greatest return in real 
values: 

In whatever role your lives may be cast, 
whether as homemakers, in the professions, 
the business world, or in religion, real suc- 
cess and happiness will depend far more on 
character than on any other single element 
you count among your resources. Char- 
acter is a thing of many facets. In women, 
as in men, it means integrity, strength, 
courage, consideration for others, ability to 
discern and appreciate what is worthwhile, 
and to pursue it in spite of every distrac- 
tion and every obstacle. In addition, in 
woman it implies the development and en- 
richment of qualities that are her special 
God-given gifts—namely gentleness, gra- 
ciousness and the capacity for unselfish, 
and, at times even heroic dedication, 
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These are the considerations which, no 
doubt, suggested to your parents, as they 
did to me, that you should be enrolled in 
Immaculate. Here you have been taught 
their importance not only by word, but by 
example. Now that you have had this 
precious advantage, I am sure you will comie 
to appreciate it more and more each.day 
in the business of life. For life is like a 
business—indeed, it is a business. It is, 
very simply, our Father’s business. Im- 
maculata has given you all the means of 
making a success of it. 

I congratulate you heartily on the train- 
ing you have had for it, and on the honor 
you have thus far achieved. I offer you, 
in my own name and in the name of all 
your friends, my warm and cordial good 
wishes for your happiness in the great ad- 
venture that lies before you in the years 
ahead. I know too, that you take with 
you the best wishes and the confidence of 
the Sisters of Providence that you will con- 
tinue to invest in the real values of life. 

May you always keep enshrined in your 
hearts grateful memories of the devoted 
Sisters of Providence who taught you, and 
may all your lives reflect credit and honor 
upon the school so dear to you, and to me— 
Immaculata. 





A Tribute to Lewis L. Strauss 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE*HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1958 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. _ Speaker, 
many of us knew it might happen, but I 
doubt that we-quite grasped the full im- 
pact of the meaning of the retirement 
of Lewis L. Strauss from the chairman- 
ship of the Atomic Energy Commission 
until the free world was actually con- 
fronted with the reality. There is a 
magnitude to the personality, the 
achievement, the sheer and mountainous 
patriotism of this man, which puts a 
tribute in his honor on the level of the 
tributes we pay to the more revered 
Presidents of the United States. It is 
impossible to read the record of his serv- 
ice to his country from its beginning 
date, as long ago as 1917, and fail to 
recognize that we are dealing here with 
one of the foremost statesmen in the 
galaxy of American greatness, and prob- 
ably a name that will rank throughout 
history as among the first five of the 
most distinguished administrators this 
country has ever produced. . 

There is a kind of providential good 
fortune that follows the destiny of this 
country in its crises. For nothing less 
than the finger of omnipotence itself 
could have provided a patriot of the 
unique abilities of Lewis L. Strauss to 
fit so ideally the post of command in the 
atomic field for this country that fell to 
the lot of this Virginian and this gen- 
tleman when the infinite possibilities of 
the new scientific age burst upon our 
time. I wish it were given me to devote 
the necessary minutes to refute by fact 
and documentation the charge that this 
superbly talented American was by some 
quality of his nature essentially contro- 
versial. For it is not he, but the infinite 
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complexity of his task and the nature 
of atomic energy itself and its develop- 
ment in a controversial and a dangerous 
world—teetering at times on the very 
edge of total doom—that contained the 
inevitable seeds of controversy. Were 
the scientists who disagreed with each 
other controversial? What even the 
best intentioned of the benevolent critics 
of this most useful citizen of the 20th 
century mean is not that Lewis L. 
Strauss was controversial but that he 
was decisive. And mankind, especially 
free mankind, will thank God to the 
end of history that his decisiveness 
played so compelling a role in the de- 
fense of America, in our security, in the 
intactness of our institutions, in the for- 
ward march of free men everywhere. 
The President, who should certainly 
know, credits Admira] Strauss with ini- 
tiating construction of a system that 
detected the first Soviet atomic explo- 
sion in 1949. The President, who should 
certainly know, credits Admiral Strauss 
for his leadership role in our mighty 
advances for the peaceful uses of the 
atom. On some of the very issues about 
which there are those who say he was 
most controversial, the evidence in my 
judgment proves him to have been su- 
perbly and selflessly judicial and objec- 
tive. Even his retirement is predicated 
on nothing so much as his intensely 
patriotic motivation to permit, if pos- 
sible, greater elements of harmony be- 
tween the Commission and the Congress, 
which his critics have made difficult 
were his incumbency to continue. The 
President, who would certainly know, 
says that, largely to the Strauss aware- 
ness of the broadest military implica- 
tions of nuclear science, and largely 
through the Strauss contribution, the 
“United States and other free nations 
are more secure against the threat of 
attack.” And the President says this 
“added security,” as he put it, is playing 
its part in achieving what the President 
calls “an effective disarmament agree- 
ment” to strengthen the world’s chances 
of a lasting peace. It is my conviction 
that Atomic Energy Commission Chair- 
man Lewis L. Strauss may very well have 
influenced vitally the course of history 
when over the opposition in 1949 of 4 
of his colleagues on the Commission and 
a unanimous 8 physicists of the General 
Advisory Committee he literally forced 
through—shall we say controversially— 
production of the hydrogen bomb. We 
can imagine the tragedy to the free 
world had he been too weak to give dy- 
namic thrust to this world-shaking 
judgment. Nor can his influence behind 
private enterprise in the atomic program 
be minimized. Even more may be said 
of his vigorous insistence on nuclear 
tests up to the point where the Soviet 
Union must submit to infallible inspec- 
tion systems. If the word total applies 
at all in thé personality of this distin- 
guish citizen it applies in the sense 
that he is pricelessly and invaluably the 
total American. 

It is good to know that Adm. Lewis L. 
Strauss will remain as special assistant 
to. President Eisenhower in the Presi- 
dent’s Atoms-for-Peace Program. For 
in my judgment, neither this adminis- 








tration nor any other, neither this coyn. 
try, nor for that matter, the world, can 
afford to dispense lightly with the con. 
tinued usefulness of one of the ablesf 
and most patriotic Americans of the 
current century. 





Decline in Unemployment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES’ 
Monday, May 26, 1958 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 6, the Departments of Labor and 
Commerce released the latest employ- 
ment-unemployment figures. These 
showed a decline of 216,000 in unem- 
ployment and a gain of 1,154,000 in em- 
ployment; 4,904,000 were jobless, 72 
percent of our labor force. In February 
1950, when President Truman said, “A 
certain amount of unemployment, say 
from three to five million, is support- 
able,” there were 4,684,000 out of work, 
percentagewise, 7.6 percent of the work 
force. 

Of course, there will always be some 
men temporarily out of work due to 


normal circumstances; job changes, per- ~ 


sonal preference, and the like. But 
when a man is out of a job through no 
desire or fault of his own, it is a per- 
sonal tragedy for him and his family. 
Therefore, I do not concede that any 
involuntary unemployment is “support- 
able’, and even though the picture is 
much brighter than in the past few 
months, there can be littJe satisfaction 
in any unemployment statistics. Un- 
employment statistics are not something 
to be harvested as political hay. There- 
fore, I am truly proud of the adminis- 
tration and of my colleagues in this 
bedy, who have shown remarkable re- 
straint in this, their hour of vindication. 
In contrast, I cannot but note that 
in the past 4 months, Democratic Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate, have 
made—or inserted .into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp—over 200 speeches on the 
“gloom and doom” themes; 
depression, bankruptcies, high cost-of- 
living, unemployment, hard money, and 
so forth. With poorly concealed cheer, 
they have vocally savored every 
tical item that could be translated into 
criticism of the Administration and the 
Republican Party. With equal! subtlety, 
they have cheerfully ignored everything 
that might reflect favorably, for x 
ample, the above mentioned unemploy- 
ment figures. 2 
In the next few weeks, approximately 
900,000 high-school and college 
uates will enter the labor market. 
will no doubt be reflected in next 
month’s statistics. The result will be, 
at best, a leveling off, and at worst, # 
proportionate increase in unemployment. 
It will be interesting to observe the re 
action of the ‘“‘vocal opposition.” 
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Education for What? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, in this 
period when emotionalism and snap 
judgment play such an important role 
in decisions affecting the lives and ac- 
tions of a major part of our citizenry, 
it is well to appraise future trends of our 
society in retrospect. 

The following article appearing in the 
February issue of the DAR magazine is 
one that should wake the town and tell 


the people. 

Mrs. Jessica Wyatt. Payne, a mother 
and homemaker, is an experienced 
teacher, an outstanding lecturer, and a 
member of the West Virginia Legislature, 
Her article follows: 

EDUCATION FoR WHAT?—SUICIDE OR SURVIVAL— 
Bravo, PaTRIoTs 
(By Jessica Wyatt Payne) 

Coming out of the world of confused and 
tormented Americans into a truly patriotic 
meeting with its pro-American philosophy, 
speakers, and program, makes one turn his 
weary eyes and dreary hopes toward a 
brighter tomorrow. Here, while associating 
with those who care enough and dare enough 
to dedicate themselves to the task of saving 
the American Republic, we gain strength and 
courage and faith. How good it is to come 
out from among the liberals, moderns, 
progressives and devitalized shadows of for- 
mer patriots to reason together and set in 
motion those plans and programs designed 
to wake the town and tell the people that 
the very survival of their great country is in 
doubt and that they, too, must join the forces 
of other patriots to save this Christian Na- 
tion; the one nation in all the earth which 
is truly freedom’s native land. 

We need to be together because today's 
planned and controlled living, with its frus- 
trating demands from the home, school, 
church, community, radio, television, sports, 
clubs, telephone, worry, shocks, strontium 90, 
internal revenue, high-flying budgets, high 
prices, and compulsory redtape does not lend 
itself to the time, or even inclination for 
serious discussions. Yet, because of these 
busy diversionary attacks on normal living 
we need concise, informative, accurate, and 
inspirational sessions with those whose busi- 
hess it is to know the truth about people, 
places, and things which vitally concern us. 
Obviously, busy Americans do not have time 
for propagandists or educationists in any 
field whose untried theories or consuming 
hobbies history will expose and refute before 
the decade is out, but there is great need for 
truth. If we believe the biblical promise 
“Know the truth and the truth will make 
you free,” then our greatest contribution to 
the saving of the nation 4s to establish the 





truth about any and all situations or activi-: 


ties in government, schools, unions, churches, 
and clubs which wittingly, or unwittingly, be- 
come a channel for Communist and/or So- 
Cialist infiltration and propaganda. It is not 
easy to ferret out the truth from government 
a textbooks, or church materials, but 
es and until we unscramble the fact from 
* we cannot aerate 

prove our case. the work 

suat must be done and we must do it in our 
cies hometown, Putting the elixir of jife 
into the concepts and precepts which 
gave us freedom is not only rewarding for 
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the present, it will secure the future for our 
children. Nothing else will, 

Ideas, either good or bad, are contagious. 
Now, that people in every town and hamlet 
are beginning to talk out loud about the 
budget, foreign spending and heavy taxes, 
it is the right time to start an all-out Amer- 
ican epidemic, increasing the doses of truth 
until everybody breaks out in a rash of pro- 
tests. Remember, silence is not always 
golden, it is often yellow. Too many people 
are afraid to sign their name when they 
either praise or blame: This immediately 
robs their effort of most of its value, namely, 
courage. If we are afraid, because of intimi- 
dation, or public reaction, to speak the truth, 
or, write it under our own name we are aid- 
ing and abetting the wrong side of any con- 
troversy. On this point, it is interesting to 
note that subjects and projects usually be- 
come controversial only when fearless pro- 
Americans challenge the Communist-Social- 
ist philosophy, or their workers operating in 
some specific and vital area. However, if no 
protests or exposé were made these atheist 
conspirators and their dupes would over- 
throw this Republic. In fact, by taking ad- 
vantage of our silence gives consent attitude 
they have already successfully infiltrated and 
influenced our foreign affairs and domestic 
legislation. Even the Supreme Court hands 
down decisions favorable to the Communists 
and detrimental to the FBI and America’s 
best interests. 


Certainly, time is running out and we must 
not be afraid to defend the principles which 
made America the land of the free and the 
home of the brave. Those fearless patriots 
who wrought the miracle known as the 
American Republic were not traveling incog- 
nito, under pseudonyms or aliases. They 
were proud to write their name in blood on 
the battlefield, or on the founding docu- 
ments which made us free. Shall we desert 
them in this crisis and lose our heritage, or 
shall we protest, expose, and demand a re- 
turn to American constitutional govern- 
ment? Senator Norris Cotton said: “No king 
ever wielded a scepter more powerful than a 
5-cent pencil in the hands of an American 
citizen when he writes his Senator or Con- 
gressman.” Go ahead, say it and sign it. 


CHALLENGE 


Too long have we followed, without chal- 
lenging, the modern parade of debunking 
the Founding Fathers, the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, and our 
basic educational program, only to learn 
that we live by substitutes and subterfuge 
in a blackout of American traditions. Be- 
cause of this we have a generation of young 
people who rarely have a speaking acquaint- 
ance with, much less profound convictions 
about, the basic principles which made and 
kept us a nation. There is much concern 
today about retarded children (called ex- 
ceptional to further confuse us) but I am 
also concerned about their patriotically re- 
tarded parents and teachers. 

Too long have we followed, without chal- 
lenging, the Keynesian theory of deficit 
spending with its lavish and foolish foreign 
commitments, only to learn that the na- 
tional debt and the Federal budget are out 
of constitutional bounds and therefore cut 
of reason. As a legislator, I know we are 
learning (in every State) that we cannot 
meet present needs or future plans at the 
local or State level because our own tax 
money (tribute money) is doing the Wash- 
ington circuit and seeing the world. Our 
Representatives on the Hill and in the State 
legislatures might profit by singing The 
Constituents Song (tune—My Bonnie Lies 
Over the Ocean) before going into session 
each day. 

My taxes lie on the Potomac, - 
My taxes lie over the sea, 

spend them for all kinds of notions, 
They never do come back to me. 
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I wish they would lower the taxes, 
That’s just what they promised to do. 

But it seems-.everybody wants something 
So, I might as well want something too! 
Bring back, bring back, etc. 


Can we do something about this? Cer- 
tainly. We can stop-asking Washington for 
handouts, keep our own money at home 
where it belongs and elect conservatives to 
office who believe in local pay-as-you-go re- 
sponsibility enough to stand up, speak up, 
and say so with their voice and vote. 

Too long have we followed, without chal- 
lenging, the social gospelers in the churches 
whose sermons and modern programs (aided 
by slanted church literature which deletes 
the very essence and words of the Master's 
teaching) are actually dechristianizing our 
country. We cannot turn our Sunday-school 
classes and pulpits into political or social 
science seminars and expect to keep that 
which was committed unto us against that 
day. God is the same yesterday, today, and 
forever and, therefore, principle also remains 
constant. To attempt to change either to 
meet modern trends of the Communist- 
Socialist plots and plotters léads to blas- 
phemy and sacrilege. Can we stop it? Cer- 
tainly. We can select ministers who believe 
they were called to preach the Gospel and 
to follow Jesus’ admonition: “And I, if I be 
lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” The 
church cannot become a haven of rest or 
the friend by the side of the road or the re- 
deemer of mankind if,the searcher after 
truth cannot differentiate between church, 
schools, and politics. It would be safer to 
teach Sunday school with materials printed 
30 years ago. The reasons are obvious to 
those who do comparative research. Noth- 
ing said here should be construed as being 
against any religious group. The strength 
af America is that all are free to worship as 
they choose, and they should be free to do 
so without outside interference or pressures 
from those with different creeds or beliefs. 
Most nations have a predominant religion. 
Some are Hindu, Mohammedan, Buddist, 
etc., but ours is a Christian nation, and when 
we can no longer call it by its right name the 
freedoms and values which ‘Christianity 
brings to mankind will be lost. 


For the past 2 years I have spent much 
time comparing literature and study mate- 
rials used in the various churches and it 
is more than alarming how rapidly the fun- 
damental, basic concepts and tenets are 
giving way to the modern sociopolitical ap- 
plication and interpretation of religion. The 
deletion or substitution of many important 
words including the word “Christian” should 
waken even the Rip Van Winkles in the 
clergy to the fact that some concerted effort 
is being planned and executed to weaken 
the underpinning of the church. Without 
attempting to place blame, but pointing out 
a@ specific example which will bring aid and 
comfort to the enemy, I mention the recent- 
ly changed name of the dearly beloved (for 
generations) Christian Advocate (could there 
be a stronger challenge to faith and action 
than those two words) to the very non- 
descript Together. (Now, there’s a dynamic, 
soul-searching, soul-saving word.) Get the 
point? How can we be so gullible? Why 
don’t we have the courage and devotion to 
keep faith with those who gave so much that 
we might live? 

Too long have we followed, without chal- 
lenging, the leaders in progressive educa- 
tion, only to learn that our children are 
confused and unprepared to meet, sometimes 
even the minimum, standards for job oppor- 
tunities or college requirements, because 
they were not taught to master the tools 
and skill subjects which are fundamental to 
all other educational processes. Education, 
in its proper connotation and function is 
lost in the planned mirage of foggy delu- 
sions to keep the older generations gasping 
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but silent, while their children are condi- 
tioned for the less-work, more-pay welfare 
state. Too often, their teachers, working 
under the dictates of the National Educa- 
tion Association become social reforms in- 
stead of instructors, who administer inter- 
national tranquilizers to obscure the truth 
about America’s great demonstration of lib- 
erty under law which brought freedom and 
opportunity to all those who cared to work. 
Our children should be taught that working 
under our system of private enterprise brings 
real liberty and security and that there is no 
freedom for the individual, or his ideas, un- 
der a planned economy. 
NOW AND THEN 


A recent comparison of a modern elemen- 
tary curriculum in one of our large States 
with testimony before a congressional com- 
mittee on education in Russia shows too 
much following the line for comfort or 
safety. Both play up group dynamics (be a 
leader or a follower). 

Both play down the individual. Those who 
do not conform are singled out for watching 
and tagged “uncooperative.” At this point, 
I suppose the mental health setup now being 
entrenched in the school program will take 
over and psychoanalyze the victim to deter- 
mine why on earth he wants to think for 
himself. The penalty may be severe because 
the Communist-Socialist, or any other to- 
talitarian program cannot abide or permit 
queer individualists who might contaminate 


the group. Those in control know that the 
creative genius of an Edison or of the found- 
ers of the American Republic was not the 
product of group dynamics and they also 
know the most effective way to kill off incen- 
tive is to prescribe and proscribe a climate 
where it withers and dies. Presto, we con- 
form. 

Can we do something about it? Certainly. 
We can and must elect or select pro-Ameri- 
can school officials and demand the adoption 


and use of pro-American textbooks. Yes, I 
know they are not to be found on today’s 
market, therefore may I suggest to those 
writers and publishers of school materials 
who prefer to have a free country in which 
to work, that they produce as quickly as pos- 
sible textbooks in all fields designed to teach, 
not indoctrinate. Books which in and of 
themselves, without interpretation will con- 
vey the truth about the United States and 
its divinely inspired principles. May I fur- 
ther suggest that life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness would be more secure in 
our keeping as a pattern of freedom for all 
the world, if the content material is writ- 
ten with the spirit and intent expressed by 
Dr. Joel Steele in 1871, when in the preface to 
his history book he said: “This work is of- 
fered to American youth in the confident 
belief that as they study the wonderful his- 
tory of their native land they will learn to 
prize their birthright more highly, and 
treasure it more carefully. Their patriotism 


must be kindled when they come to see how . 


slowly, yet how gloriously, this tree of liberty 
has grown, what storms have wrénched its 
boughs, what sweat of toil and blood has 
moistened its roots, what eager eyes have 
watched every outspreading bud, what hearts 
have defended it, loving it even unto death. 
A heritage thus sanctified by the heroism and 
devotion of the fathers can but elicit the 
choicest and tenderest love of the sons.” 
Emotional? Yes. The progressive educa- 
tionists will laugh, and the one-worlders will 
scoff, but I submit that the carryover from 
one generation to the other of the love of 
country ‘and respect for the founders and 
the founding documents embodied in the 
above quote portrays the difference between 
freedom and slavery and mice and men. 
Today, civilian defense authorities are 
anxious that we watch the skies for enemy 
bombers and give the alert, but there were 
no listening posts in the classrooms when 
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the far deadlier Socialist bombs dropped 
into the textbooks such devastating state- 
ments as: “Free enterprise is dead.” “The 
Supreme Court could, and presumably should 
abolish constitutional property rights for 
the social good.” “Those who think that 
government is a competitor of free enterprise 
will only drive the United States into totali- 
tarian dictatorship.” “The United States 
has already committed its power and wealth 
to changing conditions all over the world 
and enforcing the four freedoms.” “This 
Nation is-part of a new world in which na- 
tional rights will be superseded by an inter- 
national system.” “You cannot level wealth 
in America until legislation is passed which 
forbids parents leaving their inheritance to 
their children.” You see, these were not 
clean bombs, and the fallout changed the 
whole fabric of American life, just as it was 
supposed to do. Our present status, meas- 
ured on the background of the above quotes 
presents a fait accompli, Socialist prophecy 
fulfilled. The schools can preserve or de- 
stroy this Republic. How much longer will 
they have the choice?. Education for what? 


HOW DID IT HAPPEN? 


We are losing the battle for America to- 
day because the planners know their sched- 
ule and keep their eye on the goal. Their 
task is easier because some Americans think, 
some think they think, but most Americans 
would rather die than think. Too many of 
us, although worried and seeking the solu- 
tion, do not know where to look for the 
cause; therefore, we cannot find the answer. 
Briefly, this tells the capsule story for all 
practical purposes, and there is ample docu- 
mentation to prove every word. From about 
1900 to the peak of the progressive education 
domination, a few leaders from various fields 
who were Socalists, Communists, or pro 
both, decided to use education with its na- 
tionwide contacts at every level, to socialize 
America. From the first organized meeting 
in 1905 which formulated plans for campus 
infiltration to the present day, socialism, 
relying heavily on the educational beach- 
head, has spread its tentacles in -all direc- 
tions, gaining ground, prestige, and recruits. 
Not under their own name, but under the 
guise of social reform and democratic pro- 
cedures. It is both interesting and impor- 
tant to note that these leftwing-led edu- 
cators in the universities started transplant- 
ing from their own group certain dependable 
professors and students into high positions 
in government about 1934. 

From this time on, the planners directed 
a total campaign simultaneously in both 
government and education, specifically de- 
signed to change the whole concept of our 
American constitutional Government and 
the educational system which heretofore 
had supported and upheld it with pro-Amer- 
ican programs and textbooks. Both students 
and workers were subjected to a program, 
which in effect, educated them out of their 
traditional beliefs.into the pattern of social 
democracy, social gospel, and social equality. 
In other words, a complete transitional op- 
eration was performed on the body politic 
and accepted mores, when education and 
government deserted their proper functions 
and became propaganda, brainwashing sys- 
tems, determined to accomplish the sociali- 
zation of America by deletions, clever seman- 
tics, half-truths and whole lies, and left- 
wing candidates. Now, these are harsh 


words but the record shows that in spite of . 


the fine, loyal teachers and their counter- 
part in government, the Socialist, left-wing 
leaders did accomplish the transition de- 
scribed. Our systems of government and 
education have changed and it was done 
through un-American education taught and 
applied by left-wing people strategically 
planted in every facet of American life. 
‘The whole thing was planned by those who 
knew exactly what they were doing, it was 


activated and implemented by their con. 
verts and stooges on and off the campus, 
and accepted as sound and progressive doc. 
trine for the modern world by millions of 
good, gullible, but very naive men ang 
women in all walks of life, under the guise 
of doing good and the false assumption that 
our national security and defense are inex. 
tricably tied to foreign political ex 
and foreign commitments. Under the spel] 
of the world is getting smaller and we must 
learn to live together all the beautify 
dreamers started de-Americanizing textbooks 
and club programs and de-Christia 
church literature, then they got out the 
boxes to tell our children and the world 
we were now well-rounded liberals, neutral, 
world-minded progressives; no longer inhib. 
ited by such fogey, horse and buggy mill- 
stones as fundamental education. The 
Declaration of Independence or the Consti- 
tution. Well, what now? 

The chickens are coming home to roost 
and it’s time to pay the fiddler. What are 


these horrendous questions appearing on 


the front pages of reputable magazines and 
papers? Is American youth physically fit? 
The facts prove they are not. Have our 
morals degenerated? Reports show both 
morals and muscles are sagging. What shall 
we do about juvenile delinquency? How 
can we stop vandalism? Has the Supreme 
Court exceeded its constitutional author- 
ity? Are our children being educated or in- 
doctrinated? Can we keep peace in the 
Middle East, (or any place else)? Have we 
contained communism? The answer is ¢ 
resounding “No.”” To what destination, then, 
did this well-planned, misnamed education 
consign us? Exactly where we are. today, 
To the city of doubt, in the state of con- 
fusion, where normal living and allegiance 
to God and country are lost in a labyrinth 
of national socialist experiments and inter- 
national emergencies designed to make us 
forget to remember who we are, and why 
we are Americans. We are supposed to keep 
our eyes closed, our mouths shut, and our 
pocketbooks open. We not only collaborate 
and cooperate, we capitulate. 

Because of our acquiescence our great des- 
tiny of individual freedom and opportunity 
has withered to a nation playing interma- 
tional poker with the people’s money and 
losing every game. A nation whose collec- 
tive and individual peace of mind and con- 
fident living has withered to a nation of 
headaches, heartaches, mental ills and sleep- 
ing pills (even for the children). Bring the 
state of the Nation to such a condition & 
better than dropping bombs. Why should 


they bomb the desk they want to sit behind? - 


Today, as we survey the chaotic results of 
the betrayal of American principles in these 
important fields we cannot escape the fact. 
and impact of synchronized planning for & 
specific, predetermined goal. The people who 
perpetuated the switch t socialism have 
names and faces and we have every right, in 
fact, duty, to ask those responsible for the 
dilemma this question: Education for what? 
Believe me, as I travel around the country 
lecturing I find the people in the mood for 
some straight answers. They want to know 
why we are involved_all over the world; they 
want to know why our schools do not teaci 
children to read and count and spell; they 
want to know why the schools do not teach, 
yes, emphasize -American history, the kind 
of history that shows the establishment and 
development ef this new form of gov 
which God as granting the right 
to be free, and therefore initiated the pro 
tections, means and methods of accomplish- 
ing individual freedom in the founding doc- 
uments. We the people want to kno ae 
we are taxed to death for phantom 
we neither see nor feel. - 
must be answered and those who 
them cannot and must not 
with the future of this Nation. 


June 12 
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stop them from gaining recognition or votes 


at every level. 
WHERE SHALL WE TURN? 


where shall we turn and what shall we do? 
surely, it has been shown that we must 
desert the present alluring bait of modern- 
ism, neutralism, and intellectualism, posing 
as guarantors of our future. If we sur- 
vive as free people we must go back to the 
times, the places, and the fundamentals 
which spelled out correctly the philosophy 
and the mechanics of the American mir- 
acle and find 6ut where, how, and why we 
jost the American trail. In my opinion, we 
Jost most of it when we recognized Russia 
and tried to change every time-tested and 
proven American principle into a socialist 
scheme for one-world government. We can 
change methods, machinery, techniques, and 
modernize the house, but we cannot violate 
principle, as a person Or & nation and remain 
free. °For example, our great grandparents 
cooked with wood, our grandparents with 
coal, our parents with gas, and we cook with 
electricity. Our children will probably cook 
with the atom or the sun; but what would 
happen to the biscuits in any generation 
if some modern upset the proper proportion 
of salt and soda and baking powder? Let 
us, therefore, turn back the pages of his- 
tory and use the only rellable measuring rod 
to test whether, or not, our present position 
of world leader, world arsenal, world money 
bank, and consequent overlord government, 
squares with the wisdom and principles 
given to us by our forebears. I know the 
one-worlders will yell to high heaven, but 
it is our turn to talk and we intend to 
do it. The Founders knew what they 
wanted to set up, and set forth, in writ- 
ing—a constitutional republic (it is not a 
democracy) on this continent where the in- 
dividual, as a child of God could be free in 
deed and in fact. They knew why the Pil- 
grims crossed the Atlantic, and history cor- 
rectly read and interpreted shows that if 
they were speaking to this generation today 
they would remind us of our heritage and 
their sacrifice, and plead with us to guard 
and protect the great experiment they be- 
queathed to us and our progeny. They 
would ask us not to erase, nor allow to be 
erased, the pattern of freedom they blazed 
in the wilderness, but rather to keep, in 
mind and in practice the principles they 
understood and loved. 

They would not approve our membership 
in any world organization, such as the U. N., 
which could or would jeopardize our na- 
tional sovereignty and solvency—an organi- 
zation that can, and will out-vote us when 
the chips are down and our money out; an 
organization which keeps us involved in and 
& party to every dispute between nations, 
large and small, from civil war to global 
combat. They would not approve political 
or military agreements under any guise that 
would send our boys to fight and die on 
foreign soil, because they understood so 
well that Americans have no right to disarm 
the dove of peace by arming foreign motives 
and excuses for war. (When we find out 
why we fight wars when we are not even 
mad at anybody, I think enough righteous 
indignation will come forth to stop them 
but, who's interested in finding out?) The 
Founding Fathers’ would not approve the 
infamous Status of Forces Treaty, under 
Which our boys follow the flag into fo 
lands to defend liberty, but are d 
when they get into trouble and turned over 
to foreign courts; they would not approve 
the flagrant misuse of taxpayers money all 
over the earth, as in Iran; they would not 
®pprove the national (international) debt 
or the one-world budget made in our name, 

not for our sake; they would not ap- 
ee, cxeumventing the Constitution by 
the ypit¥> OF misinterpreting it to satisfy 
liberals who seem determined to com- 
Plete the carnage of American jurisprudence 
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by nullifying States rights; they would not 
approve Federal aid to education because 
they had horse-sense enough to know that 
there is no such thing as Federal aid, and 
that all controls are handled better at-home 
where those who are controlled can pull the 
levers and the purse strings’ They would 
not approve the transfer of congressional 
authority to the Executive, or the usurpa- 
. tion of either branch of our Government by 
the .other. Lastly, they would never con- 
done, nor allow any practice or program 
which would weaken by one iota the founda- 
tions of our Republic. How do we measure 
up? According to their wisdom and advice 
we are certainly off the constitutional reser- 
vation. 

Looking ,down the corridors of time, our 
forefathers would think it incredible and 
unbelievable that this great Republic, whose 
Constitution for the first time in history, 
accomplished tangible freedom, would spine- 
lessly exchange this priceless heritage for 
vague promises of peace and security in some 
far away time and land of international 
Shangri-La. They could never understand 
why this generation of Americans sat silently 
by while atheist world conquerors whittled 
away the vision, the landmarks, the protec- 
tions, and the liberties they so carefully 
melded into a great and good land. But we 
did sit by and fail to stand guard over our 
own. Now, we must pay the penalty for for- 
getting the rock from whence we are hewn. 
As a Christian nation with a free enterprise 
pocketbook we have helped the world when- 
ever or wherever there was distress, but we 
cannot_ fight their wars and guarantee the 
balance of power for shifting dictators or 
check-warm friends, and remain a free and 
solvent country. In the modern vernacular, 
we've had it. 

‘ NOW OR NEVER 


We need dedicated Americans in every State 
and village who have the courage to turn 
back to the concepts of basic constitutional 
government. American style. This is not 
isolationism, it is practicing the time-hon- 
ored axiom the light that shines farthest, 
‘shines brightest at home. The formula and 
ingredients of our victory over slavery are 
not copyrighted or patented. They are free 
for all who care to emulate them. Therefore, 
if we would help the world in a practical way 
4@ must first retrieve what we have lost, 
then rededicate ourselves, our lives, and our 
fortunes to the preservation of this Republic. 
The pattern of freedom must not die in free- 
dom’s native land. 

As we prayerfully do our bit let us be 
wise, careful and practical, always kind, con- 
siderate and fair, working with documented 
facts and figures and using comparisons 
which cannot be successfully refuted. Find 
the truth by serious research, conferences 
with real authorities, and accurate com- 
parisons from authentic materials, then 
gather a small group of neighbors and 
friends to share in your work, Meet regu- 
larly and go forth to battle on the home- 
front with the mightiest of weapons, truth. 
Compare education today (textbooks, report 
cards, supplementary assignments, etc.) with 
textbooks of the last generation and, what- 
ever the subject or however attractive, if 
it negates the American philosophy or pro- 
motes group dynamics or world government; 
get them out of your schools. The schools 
belong to you and your neighbors, not to 
any out-of-State group which may try to 
control them. 

Compare church literature (both Sun- 
day school and reading circle material) 
with that used years ago when the church 
was fulfilling its appointed mission, and 
demand that the slanted de-Christianizing 
materials be replaced with literature written 
and paid for by fundamental leaders of 
your own faith who realize that the minis- 
try must not be adulterated by deletions, 
substitutes or the silent treatment. Com- 
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pare speeches made by those fn whose hands 
and hearts and minds the burden and sacri- 
fice of founding this Republic was placed, 
with the modern, doubletalk of too many 
Government officials, professors and forum 
lecturers and point out the difference to 
your group and others. Do not fall for the 
constant propaganda on TV and other medi- 
ums that we are so rich and powerful nothing 
could happen to us. Remember, 20 great 
nations have gone the way of all the earth 
and they did not fall when they looked 
weak, but when they seemed very powerful 
and strong. 

Remember too, that we are the very last 
generation that could ever interpret the 
American Republic as the founders intended 
it to be, because we are the last generation 
to have actual contact with, experience in 
and steadfast devotion to its principles be- 
fore they were adulterated and obscured by 
the divide and conquer Communist-Socialist 
conquest. If we who have experienced real 
individual liberty do not act now to preserve 
it, how can we expect those who have not 
known it to find the way. They cannot. It 
is our job. None can shirk his duty, sin by 
silence or evade the consequences. The time 
is here. Everybody can do something im- 
portant so let your group and your town and 
your Representative know where you stand, 
You will find the way to work by taking ad- 
vantage of. opportunities already present, or 
making them yourself. For years I watched 
legislation in the making from the State and 
national galleries wondering which approach 
or which tactic was best, and when I made 
my maiden speech as a legislator I reminded 
the delegates that I was not a lawyer and 
would probably lose every battle between 
whereas and to-wit, but in fairness they 
should know that I had chalked up a long 
list of victories over opponents and obstacles 
with a very potent and deadly weapon, 
namely how come? Ask questions and get 
the answers. This is the quickest way to dis- 
cover the truth about the problem at hand, 
and the people involved. 


PROTEST TO PROTECT 


Do not be afraid of the purge. There are 
more grassroots Americans than you think, 
and the country may yet be saved by leader- 
ship from the fast-growing patriotic society 
of fired and retired extroverts, who dared to 
speak the truth. 

Do not be afraid to protest, remember, 
the greatest protest ever written was our 
own Declaration of Independence. Because 
it protested the evils of taxation, slavery. 
tyranny, and persecution in such plain and 
unmistakable language as to inspire all pa- 
triots to its defense, this free Republic was 
born. Only as each of us has the courage 
to stand up and speak up for God and 
country will our Nation take on the strength 
and wisdom and inspiration to withstand 
the evils which are planned and planted 
against us today. Only you can save Amer- 
ica. If you need inspiration take courage 
from the tattered and bleeding men at Val- 
ley Forge, for we too are called to save the 
Republic from those who would destroy it 
from without and within. In his most des- 
perate hour Washington gave the order 
which saved the country then, and will save 
it now: “Let none but Americans be on the 
guard tonight.” God grant that enough pa- 
triots in and out of Congress can again 
catch the spirit of that dreadful hour and 
say with the poet: “Turn backward, turn 
backward, O time in thy flight, and make 
us Americans again, just for tonight.” Yes, 
one brief contact with our beloved past will 
inspire us to action to preserve the liberty 
gad values Washington envisioned for every 
American. What is your battle station in 
the war for survival? Are you a business- 
man, union man, club woman, teacher, leg- 
islator, lawyer, housewife, or soldier? The 
call comes to each of us, whoever we are and 
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wherever we are, to defend now or forever 
lose the last great hope of earth, the Amer- 
ican Republic. Education for what? Sui- 
cide or survival, 





The United States Military Academy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the RrEcorp a 
letter that I received from a recent grad- 
uate of West Point, Lt. Harry Shedd. I 
feel Lieutenant Shedd’s summary of life 
at the Academy and his expression of the 
meaning its ideals hold for him make 
this letter a truly memorable one. I 
would like to share it with all the Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY, 
West Point, N. Y., April 15, 1958. 

DeaR Mr. RHopEs: I do not mean to act 
prematurely, and I assure you that I realize 
the year is not yet over, but I will assume 
for the moment that my stay at the United 
States Military Academy is drawing to a 
close and proceed from there. I cannot 
humble myself enough in just thanking you 
for making my presence here possible, so if 
you will pardon my intrusion into what I 
know is a very busy day for you, I will briefly 
enumerate a few of the reasons why I con- 
sider my past 4 years the most beneficial of 
any to date. 

I have experienced, gone through, accumu- 
lated, assimilated, and had unveiled to me, 
the things that every young man should 
experience in his early years and I wouldn’t 
exchange these things for any princely pos- 
session. People laugh at our motto, “Duty, 
Honor, Country”, but this is only because 
they have no understanding of the true 
meanings behind the words. They have 
come to mean more than symbolisms to me 
and I now hold them as guides to a way of 
life. Men before me have fought and died 
for what these words stand for and I now 
stand prepared to follow in their footsteps. 

Too, I have been shown what truth, hon- 
esty, and responsibility really mean and it 
is now my honest endeavor to show forth in 
my life these ideals, in doing my duty to 
God and to my country. I find it most dis- 
heartening to h what many people have 
to say about the Army, and to know that 
they hold it in such low esteem. If there 
Was only some way they could be shown 
what it is really like and what the goal of 
all its men entails fighting for. Some of the 
greatest men I have ever known can be 
found in its ranks today. : 

In this time of national and international 
crisis it is especially important that the 
American people come to realize what such 
ideals as, Americanism, freedom, and de- 
mocracy, really mean and what they stand 





for. I feel that I now know more than. 


ever what the true meanings of these words 
are. I don’t just recite them but I can feel 
them and I desire to live them. 

The Academy has also given me an in- 
sight into man and his problems, and. what 
the job of living with, leading, and under- 
standing him really entails. Truly I have 
never had a more enlightening, beneficial, 
md yaluable stay anywhere and I would 
gladly go through each day over again. 

Enough of my expository thinking, but 
I do want to make known to you my most 
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earnest thanks in making it possible for me 
to attend this institution and gain the un- 
forgetful experience that I have received. 

I have chosen the artillery for my branch 
and I feel sure I will find its every chal- 
lenge most beneficial. I report to Port Sill 
Okla., early in August for a 20-week basic 
artillery officer’s course. Then I proceed to 
Fort Bliss, Tex., for approximately 4 or 5 
weeks, and then to Fort Benning, Ga., for 4 
weeks of Airborne training. I then report to 
Los Angeles, Calif., (the 108th AAA Group) 
for my first permanent assignment. This 
starts my 30 years as an Army officer, which 
will be full of new experiences, challenges, 
and hard work, all of which add to the char- 
acter of the individual. 

I thank you again and promise to keep in 
touch with you as time progresses. 

Sincerely, 
HarRY SHEDD. 





Reciprocal Trade and Chicago as a World 
Port 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include a letter from 
Sherwood Darrow Ross in the Public 
Forum column of the Smithtown Econo- 
mist of Chicago of June 8, 1958. Mr. 
Ross is a member of the reportorial staff 
of the Economist. My colleagues will be 
interested in reading his masterly sum- 
mary of Chicago’s future as a world 
port and the part reciprocal trade will 
play in the future not only of Chicago 
but of all the United States. The letter 
follows: 

We Are A GREAT Port =. 


With the completion of the St. Lawrence 
waterway system Calumet Harbor will stand 
with Liverpool, New York, Yokohama, and 
Shanghai on the lists of the great ports of 
the world. To citizens of the South Side, 
Chicago, and the great midwestern hinter- 
land, mercantile gold will be lifted from the 
holds of a hundred maritime fleets: There- 
fore Chicago’s stake in world trade grows 
daily, and the passage of President Eisen- 
hower’s 5-year reciprocal trade legislation 
becomes imperative for this area’s future 
prosperity. More important in the great 
shape of things, a liberal trade policy is the 
free world’s first defense against the Soviet 
Trade Ministry’s mighty new economic of- 
fensive. Its advantages stagger the imagi- 
nation. To South Americans who rioted re- 
cently against a background of United States 
tariff restrictions, it means a 5-year guaran- 
ty of stable business relationships. To Eu- 
ropean businessmen it is a green light for 
manufacturing ever more goods for Ameri- 
can consumption. In turn it means more 
dollars for Europe and more money spent 
on United States manufactured goods, farm 
products, and services. To American capital 
reciprocal trade is the promise of expanded 
world markets; to American labor it is the 
reality of more jobs; to the American con- 
sumer it is the prospect of relieving the cur- 
rent record price spiral. And to the State 
Department it represents the easing of our 
strained diplomatic ties with the free world. 
As the Washington battlelines shape up, let 
us hope South Side Congressmen, regardless 


of pressure or party, will devote themselyes 
untiringly to the extension of this 
humane and broad-viewed antirecession 


measure. 
SHERWOOD DarRow Ross. 


Drinking in Airplanes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, one 
of the most serious of all aviation haz. 
ards is that of the drunken passenger, 
As the author of a bill—S. 4—which 
would prohibit the practice of drinking 
in flight, I have studied this problem 
carefully over a long period of time. 

One of the most interesting articles 
which I have seen on this subject ap- 
peared in the Christian Science Monitor 
for May 26, 1958. It is the transcript 
of an interview in which Godfrey 
Sperling, Jr., chief of the Central News 
Bureau of the Christian Science Monitor, 
was the questioner and Rowland K, 
Quinn, Jr., president of the Air Line 
Stewards and Stewardesses Association, 
gave the answers. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle entitled “Drinking in Airplanes” be 
printed in the Appendix of the Reconrp.. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

DRINKING IN AIRPLANES 
(By Godfrey Sperling, Jr.) 

(Here Rowland EK. Quinn, Jr., president 
of the Air Line Stewards and Stewardesses 
Association, answers questions about alco- 
holic drinking aloft in relation to safety.) 

Question. What is the position of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board on the subject of drink- 
ing on the airlines? 

Answer. The CAB takes the position that 
there have been no incidents reported where 
drinking was a threat to safety. 

Question. And what is your opinion? Do 
you feel there are incidents? 

Answer. I certainly do. And I think that 
the incidents we have presented have been 
precisely of this type. I don’t agree with 
the CAB that you have to have a fatal accl- 
dent in order to support the contention that 

aloft is a safety hazard. : 

Question. What do you consider a safety 
hazard? 

Answer. Well, anything that could develop 
into an incident which would affect the basic 
operation of the flight. It might be con 
fined to a situation where the crew member 
is diverted from doing his regular job. ‘That 
could be a safety hazard. ; 

If a passenger does something on the aif- 








plane which could affect the structural it- 4 


tegrity of the airplane, that is a safety ha 
ard. If a passenger makes a disturbance om 
the airplane, I think that is a safety hazard. 
There is always the poesibility that in the 
event there were an of scme 

that an uncooperative could. 


passenger ; 
@ basic hazard. A drunk would be dificult 


to control during 


Question. You have, as I understand t — 
these ae 


presented a number of incidents before 
committees? j 
Answer. Yes; we picked out 15 or 20 
our ony before the House. A 
then, last year before the Senate 4 


we submitted 13 additional ones. ” 
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Question. Can you cite a few recent inci- 
dents that have a bearing on this issue? 

Answer. Yes; I can do that. 
occurred in February, involving a drunken 

nger on @ flight into Chicago. He en- 
tered the cockpit twice, was unruly, created a 
disturbance, used violent and obscene lan- 
guage, and bothered the stewardess. This 

situation got so bad that when the flight did 
grrive in Chicago, the crew preferred charges 
against the passenger and had him arrested. 
There have been other cases, similar cases. 

Question. Could you tell me the aftermath 
of that particular case? Were the airline 
employees supported in their action by the 
airline involved? 

Answer. No; unfortunately, there was no 
such support. In fact, the employees were 
asked not to file charges. Later the company 
sought to get the charges dropped. 

Question. What was the position of the 
airline in opposing action against Pe pas- 
senger? 

Answer. They felt that this was bad for 
public relations. 

Question. You mean to push the case 
against the passenger? \ 

Answer. Yes; but, of course, I have a far 
different viewpoint. I think that such in- 
cidents should be made known to the travel- 
ing public. 

Question. Don’t you have an incident, too, 
of a steward who had run into disciplinary 
problems as a result of attempting to obey 
the airline’s own regulations on drinking 
aloft? 

Answer. That’s true. It resulted from an 
incident where the steward enforced the com- 
pany’s rule to the extent that he refused to 
serve the passengers, a single group of pas- 
sengers, more than the two drinks apiece that 
the airline’s policy allows. The passengers 
were quite insistent that they be served more. 
Admittedly the employee became somewhat 
exasperated and, as a result, the passengers 
wrote the airline a complaining letter. The 
airline disciplined the employee on the basis 
of the one complaint. 

This particular airline’s policy is that 
should there be three complaints of this 
nature the employee’s job is automatically 
terminated. 

The employee pointed out to the airline 
that he was merely trying to enforce the 
regulations the company had set forth in its 
manual and expected him to enforce, The 
aifline’s comment was, that he should use 
good Judgment and not antagonize the pas- 
— regardless of what the regulations 

e. 

This, of course, leaves the employee in an 
untenable position because he is criticized if 
he does and criticized if he doesn’t. If he 
enforces the regulations, he is apt to receive 
&® complaint, and if he doesn’t enforce the 
regulations, he is also accountable. 
eo Is this a pretty general situa- 

Answer. Yes, it is. 

Question. Are there any airlines that do 
leant the employees under these circum- 


Answer. Well, we actually haven't found 
any case yet where the airlines have vigor- 
ously supported the employee’s position. If 
pe one criticized the employee, they 

uested the employee merel 
about the incident, en Prbveres 

Question. Your position, of course, is that 
liquor should be banned from the airways? 

Answer. That is right. 

Question. Would you say that your or- 
Sieve 2 as strong in this demand 

~liquor-serving legislation toda 
beginning? ¢ E 


&s atthe 
In fact, I think probabl 
on Stewards and stewardesses might ion 
Dasle-cf than nee about it now—on the 
experience this problem 
during the last few years. te 


One, which- 
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Question, You are joined in this position 
by the Air Line Pilots Association, are you 
not? 

Answer. ‘Yes; they have the same stand. 

Question. That means, doesn't it, that the 
entire crew of the airplane wants legislation 
on this subject? 

Answer. Yes; I would say that the operat- 
ing crew as a group opposes the use of 
liquor. 

Question. At this point you might cite the 
airlines that are now serving liquor. 

Answer. Well, probably it would be easier 
to say those that are not. None of the local 
service carriers serves liquor. Braniff and 
Delta are the exceptions among the major 
airlines—they do not serve liquor, at least 
not to my knowledge. The last airline to 
install the liquor service was Capital. Capi- 
tal started in December. And Northeast 
Airlines put it on last fall when it opened up 
its Miami run. 

Question. There has been an acceleration 
in the practice of serving liquor? 

Answer. Yes; even among those airlines 
which originally added liquor to their serv- 
ice. They have now expanded it to include 
many, many flights where such service was 
not originally contemplated. In the early 
days, they had it just on the transconti- 
nental nonstops. 

Question. They have liquor service on short 
flights now? 

Answer. Now they are down to as short as 
40 minutes. 

Question. What is the thinking on the part 
of the airlines people? Is it competition? 
Do they feel they have to serve liquor in 
order to make money? What is behind it all? 

Answer. Those airlines which were late in 
installing liquor service have always said, 
when they informed us what they were do- 
ing, that they were forced into this posi- 
tion—that they were afraid they were losing 


‘passengers who were being converted from 


their airlines to those that serve liquor. 

Of course, if you concede that it is a com- 
petitive factor (and I don’t), one thing is 
certain: If legislation were passed to ban 
liquor, all the airlines would be on equal 
basis. If nobody can do it, there is not any 
competition any more. 

Questiqn. Do you question that liquor is a 
motive for a passenger choosing a particular 
airline? 

Answer. I do. People do not fly because 
they can drink. They fly because of the 
convenience of getting from one place to 
another. If liquor were banned from the 
airways, I do not think there would be a 
single passenger who would choose another 
mode of transportation—just so he could 
drink. 

Question. How about Delta? Is there any 
indication that they have been hurt be- 
cause they do not serve liquor? 

Answer. I would say not, because Delta is 
@ very progressive airline. And Iam certain 
that if they felt they were giving up a com- 
petitive advantage, they would take steps 
immediately to correct it. 

Question. Is not it possible, too, that 
some people who do not like to drink or 
who like to avoid disturbances might very 
well choose an airline like Delta over a com- 
petitor in that area? 

Answer, I think it is entirely possible. 

Question. Isn’t’ there more logic in that 
than in the converse position—that you 
use an airline in order to drink? Should 
not safety be a much greater motivation, 
particularly on an airplane? ’ 

Answer. I think that is a legitimate argu- 
ment. Yes. 

Question. Could you cite some more in- 
cidents where safety was threatened be- 
cause of the liquor factor? 

Answer. Well, this one might be of in- 
terest. This occurred on a St. Louis-Wash- 


ington trip. 
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Question. Rather recently? 

Answer. This occurred in March a year ago. 
A stewardess reported that there was a group 
of passengers in the front compartment buy- 
ing drinks and drinking from their own bot- 
tle. One of the group threw a partially filled 
bottle, a fifth, to one of his companions. 
The bottle hit another passenger who was 
not one of the group. The passenger who 
was hit was conisderably annoyed, and this 
could have been the start of a real brawl. 
Or the bottle could have hit one of the win- 
dows and damaged the aircraft structure. 

Another incident involved a flight that 
had to make a nonscheduled stop. The 
stewardess came forward to advise the cap- 
tain that she had a drunken passenger get- 
ting out of hand. He was using obscene, 
violent, vulgar language, and was trying to 
pick a fight with the rest of the passengers. 

The captain advised the passenger that if 
he would not behave, they would have to 
land at the nearest airport and put him off. 
In a few minutes the stewardess again came 
forward and said she was still having trou- 
ble with the passenger and that he had 
threatened to “get her’ because she had in- 
formed on him, 

The captain immediately reversed course 
and proceeded to Washington to have the 
drunk removed because he had no intention 
of going any further with him on board. 

Weather at Washington was 600 feet over- 
cast and from there i-mile visibility with 
fog and rain. 

About 10 minutes before they arrived in 
Washington, the stewardess rang again and 
called for help. This time the engineer was 
sent back to give her a hand during the 
instrument approach. He stayed back there 
during the landing. Of course, this deprived 
the cockpit of the services of the engineer 
during instrument approach. This certainly 
was a safety hazard. 

Question. Don’t you have an incident in- 
volving a drunk trying to open a door on @ 
plane? 

Answer. Yes, that has happened on several 
occasions. One incident involved a passen- 
ger who had gone back to the rear of the 
ship while the stewardess was absent from 
the galley. He fixed himself a couple of 
drinks. When the stewardess came back to 
the galley area, which is near the main 
cabin door, she received a buzz from the 
cockpit that the door-warning light was on. 
Checking this, she found the passenger had 
turned the door handle to the open position. 
Of course, the pressurization lock prevented 
the door from opening at that altitude. But 
the door did open when the ship landed— 
when it became unpressurized. 

Question. Wasn’t there an incident involv- 
ing a gun? 

Answer. This was a plane returning from 
Los Angeles via El Paso and San Diego. 
Reaching 20,000 feet out of Dallas, one of 
the stewardesses came to the cockpit and 
almost hysterically reported she had been 
struck by a drunken passenger. 

The attendant who investigated reported: 
“Before reaching the buffet area, I noticed 
an obviously very drunk man, approximately 
50 years of age, 220 pounds, 6 feet, 2 inches. 
He was so incoherently drunk that I advised 
the stewardess to stay completely clear of 
him. I proceeded to coax him into the 
double empty seat in the rear of the ship. 
On, the way back to the cockpit, I was 
stopped by a passenger and asked if I had 
gotten his gun. The passenger had observed 
that he had a shoulder holster and had also 
heard him boasting of killing a man with the 
same name as the hostess.- 

“He had told the passengers that if any- 
thing happened to the crew, not to worry, he 


. would fly. 


“With that additional information I re- 
turned to the cockpit and advised the cap- 
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tain that there was a drunk passenger back 
there and that he was-reported to be armed. 

‘When we landed at El Paso, it took three 
Texas State troopers to remove this passen- 
ger and put him in jail overnight.” 

Question. Do you have another incident? 

Answer. The next incident is also from a 
captain’s report and involves a drunken 
passenger who was creating a disturbance 
with the passenger who was riding next to 
him. In this case it was a sailor. The 
sailor objected to the conversation with the 
passenger and asked him to refrain from 
talking to him further. 

This resulted in the passenger taking a 
switchblade knife out of his pocket. And 
he put it under the sailor’s chin. 

The stewardess, of course, was quite 
alarmed at this, and she rushed up to the 
cockpit. The cockpit crew was busy and 
wasn’t able to leave the cockpit at that 
time. But by the time she returned to the 
cabin, a couple of passengers had disarmed 
the passenger with the knife. 

Question. There are a number of cases, 
are there not, of drunken passengers actu- 
ally getting up into the cockpit and bother- 
ing the pilots? 

Answer. Oh, yes. In fact, that happens 
quite frequently. On several types of equip- 
ment, unfortunately, there are no cockpit 
doors. They can’t be locked, so then there 
is easy access to the cockpit by passengers 
who are in a dangerous, drunken condition. 

Question. Are the stewardesses, them- 
selves, Just as strong in their demands today 
as they were a few years ago with regard to 
putting an end to serving liquor on planes? 

Answer. Yes, we are still getting consid- 
erable pressure on this issue from the stew- 
ardesses. Sometimes, after policy is made 
that is unpopular, employees become re- 


signed to it. But this isn’t true on the 
liquor issue. 
Question. They are not resigned to doing 


this job? 

Answer. No. The problem is created to 
an extent by the type of job and the type 
of employee that the airlines hire. You 
see, probably many people don’t realize that 
& very large percentage of the hostesses are 
very young and quite inexperienced, partic- 
ularly when it comes to liquor. 

Many of them are from 19 to 22 years old. 
They have no experience in handling 
drunken passengers, to say the least. The 
airlines have created the impression that 
the airline stewardess might be the all- 
American girl. Well, she is young and she 
is naive in many ways. The result is that 
the stewardesses as a group just are not 
equipped to handle the type of situations 
that arise. 

Question. 
liquor? 

Answer. No, they don’t want to serve liquor 
because they don’t feel that that was the 
original understanding when they were 
hired—that they wouid provide that kind of 
service. 

Question. Do they feel it is degrading? 

Answer. They feel it is degrading, and they 
don’t know how to handle the many inci- 
dents that occur resulting from it. One 
of the biggest complaints that we have from 
the stewardesses are the familiarities that 
result from this type of thing. They don’t 
know how to cope with it, and they are em- 
barrassed by it. 

Question. Would it be possible for you to 
go into the problem of local liquor regula- 
tions and the airlines? 

Answer. Well, in.my opinion, the airlines 
are operating the only Wangan saloon 
in the country teday. 

apamene There are State laws, are there 
no 


And they don’t want to serve 


. 
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Answer. There are State laws. And when 
the airlines first contemplated liquor serv- 
ice, they did take it into consideration-— 
the local laws. But it seems to be by tacit 
agreement now that these laws are bcing 
ignored. Many people don’t realize that the 
regulation about minors is not being en- 
forced. Many of the stewardesses serving 
liquor are as young as 19. 

Question. Do you protest that? 

Answer. Yes; we do. The airlines some- 
times’ work up an arrangement so that the 
minor is teamed with an older girl. But, the 
way it works out, the younger girl helps 
with the serving of liquor because the older 
girl can't do all the work. There is no way 
to police this. 

Question. What happens when you fily-over 
e State line where the State has local option 
on banning liquor sales? 

Answer. Well, the airlines have published 
in their regulations in some cases that bars 
should be closed. But in actual cases they 
have hinted that the girls should not close 
the bar. We just had a recent inquiry here 
from one of the stewardesses on that very 
subject. The stewardesses are not informed 
and not trained in respect to these local 
regulations. 

Question. In other words, there is serving 
of liquor even over the areas where local 
option is in effect? 

Answer. That’s right. Of course, in many 
cases, the closing of a bar might create a 
disturbance among the passengers who 
wanted liquor. Because who knows at any 
specific moment which State you are over? 

Question. So, as you see it, the airlines are 
breaking the local option laws and the laws 
regulating the serving of liquor by minors. 
Also, at the same time they oppose any kind 
of legislation on this subjeet? 

Answer. That’s right. There is a complete 
void there as far as legal regulation is con- 
cerned. 

Question. Who are the main spokesmen in 
Congress opposing you people in getting this 
legislation? 

Answer. Well, I think probably Senator 
GEoRGE A. SMATHERS is a leader in opposing 
the passage of the bill. His recent amend- 
ment, if included in this bill, would virtually 
assure the defeat of any legislation because 
it is so restrictive. It would appear that it 
is being added to the bill primarily to insure 
its defeat. 

Question. I see. Well, who are those in 
Congress who are the main supporters of this 
legislation? 

Answer. Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER has 
been a great help to us. He has submitted 
bills. Strom THuRMOoOND has also helped in 
the Senate. And he submitted a bill. JoHN 
BELL WILLtmaMs, in the House, has been very 
helpful. And, in fact, I would say that the 
majority of the Interstte and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee in the House was helpful. 

Question. What is the status of this legis- 
lation now? 

Answer. At present, it stil is in committee. 
And hearings haven't been conducted on this 
subject yet. 

Question. When do you expect hearings? 

Answer. Some time this spring or early 
summer. 

Question. Would it be possible for letters 
to be sent in to help in getting this legisla- 
tion passed? 

Answer. I think it would be very helpful. 
It would indicate some public support in 
this area, and it wouldn't leave us in a posi- 
tion where only the air crews seemed to be 
concerned with this problem. 

Question. Where should letters be sent? 

Answer. I think they should be sent to the 
writer’s Congressman and /or Senators. 





Restore Powers of REA Administrator 





EXTEN SION a es 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, | 
should like to take this opportunity to 
make known my full support of the bil] 
H. R. 11762, which proposes to amend 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 so as to trans- 
fer back to the Administrator of the 
Rural Electrification Administration aj] 
functions and powers which were taken 
from the Administrator and given to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Administrator of the REA, in my 
opinion, Mr. Speaker, must have the au- 
thority to act decisively and promptly in 
order to act effectively. His position 
currently has been demoted to the point 
where he cannot act independently, s0 
that the final authority to make loans 
no longer rests with the REA. 

By making the Administrator's actions 
dependent upon the elearance and ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
apparently we are hampering the opera- 
tions of the REA to the detriment of 
rural America. Rural America cer- 
tainly has benefited greatly from the 
REA’s electric and telephone service 
programs over the last 23 years. 

On the basis of the REA’s exception- 
ally fine record cf service since it was 
established in 1935, it appears unwise to 
cripple its effectiveness by superimposing 
upon the Administrator the burden of 
having to seek approval of his every 
decision thereby rendering - sluggish, if 
not ineffective, the Administration's op- 
erations. 

I recommend unconditionally favor- 
able consideration of the bill H. R. 11762, 
Mr. Speaker. 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office. for the ConGressIonaL Recorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur 
ing the sessions of to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet forni. 
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The Public Printer, under the direction of 


the Joint Committee on Printing, may 
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on credit (U. 8S. Code, title 44, sec. 160, P 
1939). 
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Statement by M. B. Bryant of the San 
Angelo Reclamation Project, Texas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS ; 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 13, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this morning, at a hearing of a 


‘subcommittee of the Appropriations 


Committee presided over by the distin- 
guished President pro tempore, the sen- 
ior Senator from Arizona [Mr. HaypEn], 
@ very excellent statement is being de- 
livered by Mr. M. D. Bryant, of San An- 
gelo, Tex. Mr. Bryant is one of the most 
distinguished Texans—a public-spirited 
and able citizen of our State. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a copy of the statement he is delivering. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF M. D. Bryant ON SAN ANGELO 
RECLAMATION PROJECT, TEXAS, AUTHORIZED 
BY Puslic Law 85-152, 85r= Coneress, S. 42, 
APPROVED BY THE PRESIDENT ON AvuGuUSsT 16, 
1957, BerorE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, UNITED STATES SENATE, JUNE 13, 1958 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is M. D. Bryant. I live in 
San Angelo, Tex. Iam appearing before you 
on @ volunteer basis at the request of the 
San Angelo Water Supply Corp., the city of 
San Angelo, and the Tom Green County 
ag Control and Improvement District 

0. 1. 

Also appearing today are the following: 

Dr. R. E. Windham, mayor of the city of 
San Angelo; 

Henry Batjer, president of the San Angelo 
Water Supply Corp.; 

Weldon B. Jones, president of the San An- 
gelo Board of City Development (Chamber 
of Commerce) and president of the San An- 
gelo National Bank; ; 

Jack Shaw, city commissioner No. 4, who 
has served on two previous city commis- 
sions; and 

W. B. Weatherford, chairman of the board 
of the Tom Green County Water Control 
and Improvement District No. 1. 


You may direct questions to these 
gentlemen. - = 


REASON FOR APPEARANCE 


The purpose of our appearance is to re- 
quest the appropriation of funds for fiscal 
year 1959 for construction on the San Angelo 
reclamation project and to give you some of 
- € reasons why an early start of this project 
eet The large delegation present 
pene ys hos show the existence of unanimity 

€ people in the area 
bythe project Pp to be served 
JUSTIFICATION FOR EARLY /START OF PROJECT 


The reasons for an earl 

y start on this proj- 

ect are many. In the first place, the project 
in 


a nent & vast area in west Texas— 
a 


ieee Oo vast in size that the 2ist Congres- 


District, when combined with the ad- 


Appendix 


joining 16th Congressional District, covers 
an area larger in size than any one of 32 of 
our 48 States. 

(Following is a list of the 32 States re- 
ferred to: Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin.) 

This area has in recent years experienced 
the worst drought recorded in Texas history. 
In April and May, after the President’s Jan- 
uary 1957 visit to the area, we had several 
heavy rains accounting for 11% inches of 
the year’s total rainfall. These rains re- 
sulted in heavy flood damage in the city of 
San Angelo, not to mention the loss of more 
than 300,000 acre-feet of floodwater. 

An early start on this project would be a 
boost to the economic condition of San An- 
gelo and surrounding area which has suf- 
fered severely from unemployment during 
the present recession. The bureau of busi- 
ness research, University of Texas, reports 
unemployment percentages in San Angelo 
have risen steadily since September 1957, in 
the following manner: 


Percent 
Gepteee? JO07 cntdnenenannnacncesccus 4.6 
Se iat teanssicintneneh eigioescpeniiiniheraionat 6.5 
cee i ciigetetin naomi eniapenenininenen 9.1 
I Slee tik lds edad died csicteinhpstvetapetcensisens oben see 9.2 


The percentage of unemployment for 
March 1958 has risen 77 percent above March 
of 1957. 

The city-county welfare department re- 
ports that the average number of relief as- 
sistance applications for the first 3 months 
of 1958 have risen 33 percent over the last 
6 months of 1957. 

Because of the severity of the drought, 
fully 30 percent of the small ranch operators 
have not restocked their ranches. The fact 
that most ranches are only being partially 
operated and some not at all and that a 
sizable portion of the cultivated land is not 
being planted to a cash crop has made many 
of these people seek other employment. 

Mr. Tusha, an official of the Santa Fe Rail- 
way, says that incoming freight cars for 1957 
were 1,102 less than in 1956 and outgoing 
cars for 1957 were 994 less than in 1956. The 
first quarter of 1958 shows a decrease of 20 
percent from the same period of 1957. 

Engineers Forrest and Cotton, of Dallas, 
Tex., say that it is a particularly favorable 
time for awarding construction contracts in 
the Texas-area. Recent bidding on a major 
dam showed great competition. A total of 
13 bids were received on the Iron Bridge Dam 
and Reservoir on the Sabine River near Dal- 
las. The low bid was approximately 20 per- 
cent below the engineers’ estimate. 

An Assistant Secretary of the United States 
Department of Labor, in approving this proj- 
ect, wrote to the Commissioner of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation as follows: 

“Our analysis of the report indicates that 
the proposed project should result in in- 
creased employment opportunities in the 
area covered by the project.” 

The evaluated annual total benefits from 
this project are estimated to exceed the an- 
nual costs by a ratio of more than 2 to 1. 

The authorizing act, as amended, provides 
that for a period of 10 years no water will be 
delivered to any user for the production on 



























newly irrigated lands of crops which are 
in excess of normal supply as defined by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, unless 
the Secretary of Agriculture calls for an in- 
crease in the production of some agricultural 
commodity in the interests of national 
defense. 

Agreement has been reached on all the 
major points involved in the repayment con- 
tracts with the corporation and the district. 
Early completion is anticipated. Reimburs- 
able costs amount to $18,760,000 out of a total 
estimated cost of about $32 million. The re- 
maining costs are allocated to flood control, 
fish 4nd wildlife, and recreation. 

The future economic life of the San Angelo 
area is highly dependent upon an assured 
water supply. The early approval of funds 
for this project with the resulting increase 
of job opportunities will have an immediate 
economic effect on the area. 

The attention of this committee is directed 
to the high character of solvency of the two 
contracts between the respective local inter- 
ests and the Government and that all of the 
reimbursable items in the project with the 
exception of irrigation costs will bear interest 
as provided in the act. 

Your attention is also directed to the fact 
that since the city’s obligation to pay for 
this water supply is an operating expense, 
such obligation comes ahead of the payments 
to be made by the city on its outstanding 
waterworks revenue bonds. 

On behalf of the San Angelo Water Supply 
Corp., the city of San Angelo, and the Tom 
Green County Water Control and Improve- 
ment District No. 1, we want to thank you 
for the privilege of submitting this statement 
to this committee. 





An Academy of National Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 13, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
my address entitled “An Academy of Na- 
tional Policy,” delivered at the gradua- 
tion ceremony of the Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces, Washington, D. C., 
June 11, 1958. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to: be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

AN ACADEMY OF NATIONAL POLICY 
(Address by Senator Henry M. Jackson, In- 
dustrial College of the Armed Forces, Wash- 

ington, D. C., June 11, 1958) 

General Mundy, distinguished guests, fac- 
ulty, and members of the college, I am hon- 
ored to participate in this graduation cere- 
mony. This is a memorable day for you— 
and an important day for our country. You 
go to your new assignments far better 
equipped than before to share in the com- 
mon tasks of national security. 

I hope you never forget that you stand in 
the high tradition of this college. You can 
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continue to raise basic questions. In mo- 
ments of leisure you can let your minds range 
freely over all problems of national security. 
With this habit of mind you will be able to 
contribute your best judgment to the fateful 
decisions in which you will participate. 

This is a tumultuous and risky time for 
the free way,of life. 

Nothing whatsoever insures that the fu- 
ture belongs to the free world. The past is 
strewn with the wreckage of empires and na- 
tions that failed to rise te the challenge of 
their day. The laws of historical growth and 
decline continue to operate. Our survival 
is without guarantee. We will meet the new 
problems or we will go downhill—and 
rapidly. ‘ 

The symbol of the new age is the relent- 
less, all-out competition of the Soviet Union. 
We are confronted with a competitive chal- 
lenge to our economy, to our scientific capac- 
ity, to our educational system, to our mili- 
tary strength, to our political and diplomatic 
skills. 

We can hardly deny that the Kremlin now 
sets the pace—winning critical races of dis- 
covery, taking the initiatives, posing the chal- 
lenges. 


The irony of it. On the one hand, Mos- 
cow with its Czarist-Communist tradition of 
reaction, putting across the idea that it is 
the great innovator. On the other hand, 
America with its tradition of pioneering, be- 
ing regarded in many sections of the world 
as the champion of the standpat. 

But Moscow is only part of the challenge. 
A host of new problems are crowding upon us. 

The accelerafing pace of technology; 

The new nationalisms in former colonial 
areas 

Atomic weapons possessed by more and 
more States; and 

The growing strength of Communist China. 

Of course, the future is dangerous. In- 
deed, as Professor Whitehead remarks: “It 
is the business of the future to be dangerous.” 

In these middle years of the twentieth cen- 


tury we are face to face with one of the su- 
preme times of challenge—in which the char- 
acter of our response decides the chances of 
survival. It is our business to find the an- 
swers to the new problems—stubbornly af- 
firming that we can rise above disaster. 

This is graduation week and the country 
is filled with generalities about what Amer- 
ica must do to be saved. It is easy enough 
to say that we must revitalize our society, 
that we must accelerate the growth of our 
economy, that we must build more class- 
rooms, that we must overhaul foreign aid, 
that we must win the war of words. But 
these are hopes and goals. They are not 
policies and programs. 

It is important to pay attention to,hopes 
and goals: To what is worth doing.? But we 
know pretty well now what we should do. 
The central question is why haven’t we done 
these things, and how can we do them? 

Obviously, there is no simple answer. An 
entire book could scarcely do the subject 
justice. I think it is clear, however, where 
part of our trouble lies. 

Certainly we do not lack a cause—our free 
way of life. Certainly we do not lack the 
will to productive work—that is our tradition. 
Certainly we do not lack talent—we have 
plenty of that. 

What seems to be missing is a mechanism 
to put our best talent to work on. the burning 
issues of national policy. 


We say this is government of the people, 
by the people, for the people. But when it 
comes to the making of policy, it is not. 

When I say this'I do not. mean that our 
Government intentionally tries to keep the 
people out. Not at all: The fact is, how- 
ever, that we have a vast reservoir of talent 
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that goes unused—because we lack the 
mechanism to use it. 

In grappling with the great problems of our 
day, the Nation is like a man with one hand 
tied behind his back, and the other hand all 
taped up except for one finger. 

This situation is not unique to any one ad- 
ministration. It has been the situation un- 
der both administrations. My comments 
apply to what is a national problem—a na- 
tional failing. 

There is no single mechanism, either in- 
side or outside the Government, which 
focuses the best minds in this country on the 
great issues of national policy. 

In the realm of science and.technology we 
have made considerable progress in mobiliz- 
ing our best brains. We have our great na- 
tional laboratories, and now, at the highest 
level, a science adviser to the President. We 
have the Advanced Research Projects Agency 
that will try to make sure we identify critical 
projects and stay ahead. 

In the realm of the social sciences and the 
humanistic studies, however, we have made 
almost no progress in mobilizing our assets, 
A number of universities are under contract 
to the Government for special projects. Yet 
excellent work in other centers has no chan- 
nel into the Government. 

In part, the Soviet challenge is directed to 
our scientific and military strength. We 
want to be sure that our scientific programs, 
which involve the critical races of discovery, 
are headed in the right direction and sup- 
ported by adequate resources, 

But Moscow challenges us on other 
fronts—indeed, on almost every front. 
Moreover, the most serious issues we now 
face lie in the relation of science to human 
behavior. 

We need a mechanism that can rally our 
learned talent in all fields—the sciences, his- 
tory, economics, political science, education, 
languages, literature, and philosophy. 

But let me be very clear about just where 
we need improvement. 

We have departments of Government in 
foreign affairs, in defense, in health, educa- 
tion, and welfare, in commerce, in labor, and 
in many other fields. These departments, 
by and large, have competent personnel to 
handle day-to-day policies. The President 
has a Cabinet and a National Security Coun- 
cil and an Operations Coordinating Board. 

The Congress—though it could use im- 
provement—has access to scientists and 
learned men who appear before its commit- 
tees and testify. It has good men as assist- 
ants and on its committee staffs. 

Although all of these agencies and organi- 
zations can doubtless be improved this is 
not the great and glaring gap. 

The trouble is that none of these people 
have time to look at long-range problems or 
to raise fundamental questions. Each of 
them is enormously busy—preoccupied by 
daily tasks. They have little time to let 
their minds enter deeply into the minds of 
others—in hard and sustained thinking. 

When really up against it, the National 
Security Council may set up a committee of 
distinguished consultants like the Gaither 
Committee. But once these special groups 
file their reports, they disband. Most of the 
time the Council relies on whatever policy 
suggestions emerge from the hundreds of ad- 
visory committees, steering groups, and 
planning staffs in the Government. 

All of these groups, however, are pare- 
chial—limited to special functions or areas. 
Each of them may generate some good ideas, 
but there is no sustained scrutiny. 

Yet such serutiny seems imperative. The 
need is for long-range, fundamental thinking 
about all aspects of the whole range of prob- 
lems facing our Nation and society. 
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Obviously, providing for this long- 


, thinking is a formidable problem. There are 


no easy solutions. 

Today, I want simply to throw out one 
idea—for consideration. The details of this 
proposal would, of course, need to be worked 
out with great care. 

What if we established here in Washing. 
ton, D. C., and Academy of National Policy, 

This academy could rally all our learned 
talents. It could relate our scientific pro. 
grams to the other fields of national Policy, 
rethink existing assumptions, and give new 
directions to both scientific and politica] 
effort. 

Right now, many good minds all over the 
country are focused on other problems, 
What we want to do is bring these minds 
to Washington where their attention will be 
focused on the central problems of the nu- 
clear age, and where they can work without 
the distraction of day-to-day duties. 

The academy would be able to draw on 
every important segment of experience and 
thought—in government, industry, the hu- 
manities, science, labor, and agriculture. As 
needed, it could also use the special abilities 
of outstanding men and women from abroad, 

What I visualize is a rotating group of 
leaders in the sciences, the social sciences, 
and the humanities, including men of broad 
experience from business, labor, and public 
affairs. These men would spend a year or 
two at the academy in Washington. They 
would be chosen by a board of directors, 
which might be appointed by the President of 
the United States. But the board would be 
left completely free in making its appoint- 
ments and in running the academy. 

Here for example are the kinds of prob- 
lems with which task forces in the academy 
might deal: 

How to design our policies so that they 
not only meet the threat of the Soviet 
Union, but also work toward modifying their 
ambitions. 

How to step up economic growth and at 
the same time avoid inflation and undue 
Government intervention. 

How to make the inheritors of power in 
the ‘underdeveloped nations—the new gen- 
erations—apprehend what we stand for. 

How much research effort should we put 
into investigating the control of weather. 

But one of the greatest values of the 
académy is that it would raise entirely new 
questions that none of us has yet thought 
of. It is for this reason that we should 
guarantee the academy the freedom to look 
around for areas in which new thinking is 
needed. yo 

The academf’s reports would normally 
public. But when the academy thinks it 
necessary, its task forces could also prepare 
special confidential reports for the use of 
the Government. 

Let me say this in conclusion: 

In these terrific days we dare not marshall 
our brainpower only halfway. This Nation 
is engaged in the greatest competition eve 
undertaken by a free country. We are up 
against the most prodigious prgblems of our 
history. 

As a free society we must demonstrate our 
capacity to make effective use of learning 
in all fields—in the interest of a national 
policy of survival. 

My friends, the task of rallying our best 
talent is indeed difficult. There is no Us. 
drugging ourselves with comfortable words. 
But the mastery of this problem does nd 
lie beyond our capacities. 

Unlike some problems that press upon Us 
the use to which we put our | is 
within our own control. The only obstacl? 
is our indecision of today. Let us n0¥ 
overcome that indecision and move 
with confidence, 
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Commencement Address by Senator Hill 
at Hahnemann Medical College, Phila- 


delphia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 13, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, yesterday 
I had the honor and the privilege of 
delivering the graduation address at the 
1llth commencement exercises of the 
Hahnemann Medical College of Phila- 
delphia, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have the address printed in the Appendix 


of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 

Appress BY UNITED STATES SENATOR LISTER 
Hit AT THE 111TH COMMENCEMENT EXER- 
CISES OF THE HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 12, 1958 


Dean Cameron, doctors and guests, stu- 
dents, graduates, and friends of the Hahne- 
mann Medical College of Philadelphia, I am 
happy and honored to be with you today to 
take part in the observance of your 111th 
commencement exercises. For I come as 
one who has deep roots in the medical his- 
tory of Philadelphia, and I rejoice at the 
opportunity to nourish them once again. 

It was in Philadelphia that my father, a 
surgeon and a practitioner of medicine for 
more than half a century, was privileged to 
study under the renowned Samuel D. Gross 
at Jefferson Medical College. Here he ac- 
quired, as a student and seeker of medical 
knowledge, much of the foundation that 
prepared him for the eventful night—-more 
than 50 years ago—when he performed by 
lamplight on a rude kitchen table the first 
successful suture of the human heart in 
America. 

Here my father made warm friendships 
which endured throughout his lifetime. 
From Philadelphia he went to London to 
study under Joseph Lister, whose name I 
proudly bear. It was at that time that that 
great benefactor of mankind was fighting to 
establish the principles of antiseptic and 
aseptic treatment of wounds, the treatment 
which gave birth to modern surgery. 

It is always a stimulating pleasure for me 
to be among doctors—not only as the son 
of a doctor, the nephew of a doctor, the 
brother-in-law of 2 doctors and the first 
cousin of 5 doctors—but’ as one early im- 
bued with a deep and abiding interest in 
doctors and in the progress of medicine and 
medical care in our Nation. 

One of my chief concerns in the Con- 
gress of the United States has long been the 
field of legislation on health and medicine. 
Iam proud to have played apart in the 
building of some of the Nation's legislative 
landmarks in the field of medicine—the 
Hospital and Health Center Construction 
Act, which has brought nearly 4,000 hospi- 
tals, health centers, and other health facili- 
ties to the Nation; the establishment of the 
National Institutes of Health, with the great 
impetus to medical research through the 
institutes in so many of the killihg and 
crippling diseases; the greatly increased Fed- 
eral support for medical research at our 
medical schools and research institutions, 
for the training of doctors, research special- 
ists, and health technicians, and personnel 
of all kinds, and for the construction of re- 


Search facilities at our medical schools and 
other institutions, 
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I come to you, then, as a member of the 
family. And as a member of the family, let 
me say, with affection and respect, what so 
many tens of thousands of men and women 
and children will say to you in the years to 
come. Some will say it with their voices, 
some with their eyes, all will say in their 
hearts that which I would be the first to 
say to you: 

Thank you for what you have done. 

Thank you for what you will do. 

Thank you for what you you. 

Thank you for becoming doctors; for hav- 
ing taken the hard way; for having resisted 
the easy; for having worked and studied and 
sacrificed so much. Thank you for having 
had so early in life the wisdom to know 
that only in a life of constant study and 
service to your fellow man can your lives be 
rich and meaningful. 

We need you as doctors. People—some in 
fear, some in pain, some in danger—need 
you and need the art and the science you 
have learned. 

We need you as citizens. In matters of 
economics, of sociology, of social welfare, 
and particularly of -the relationship of 
health and Government, what you say and 
do will be accorded a respect unsurpassed 
by that given to any other member of your 
community. In the past few years the 
revolutionary strides in the field of health 
have been achieved largely because of the 
willingness of men and women in medicine 
te assume the responsibilities of citizenship. 
Through vigorous leadership and cooperation 
with professional and lay leaders, and with 
legislators, doctors have contributed might- 
ily to an ever-expanding pattern of progress 
in medicine and its related fields. 


You join the profession of medicine in a 
setting that is rich in its traditions and 
fruitful in its heritage. You will, I know, 
honor these traditions and add to this 
heritage. 

Philadelphia was the cradle of American 
medicine, as she was the cradle of America’s 
political and financial and cultural life. 
Here the Founding Fathers proclamed the 
Declaration of Independence and wrote the 
Constitution of the United States. Here 
Robert Morris and his associates began the 
building of American finance. And here the 
sturdy old philosopher, journalist, scientist, 
and public servant—Benjamin Franklin— 
blended so well the courage and common- 
sense, the intellectual curiosity and power 
that symbolized our young and growing 
Nation. 


Largely through Franklin’s efforts, Phila- 
delphia raised the first hospital in the 
United States—the renowned Pennsylvania 
Hospital which 6 years ago moved into its 
third century of humanitarian service. The 
Pennsylvania Hospital laid the enduring 
foundation for Philadelphia’s medical his- 
tory, and provided the incentive and the in- 
spiration for the many fine medical institu- 
tions which for so many years have made 
Philadelphia a metropolis of medical learn- 
ing not only in the United States but 
throughout the world. 

Hahnemann Medical College has added 
richly to this proud medical tradition of 
Philadelphia, of Pennsylvania, and of the 
Nation. Hahnemann’s motto fings. true 
today as it did in 1848—“Together in the 
things that are true; liberal in doubt; gener- 
ous always.” 

In fulfillment of this motto, you have 
built a complex medical center, that has 
brought together in lecture room and hos- 
pital the best in medical training. Deep- 
rooted for more than a century in this same 
section of Philadelphia, amidst its teeming 
city life that so often stays alive only be- 
cause of the prompt emergency treatment 
you give, Hahnemann Medical College gives 
the student, the intern, and the resident a 
rare opportunity for rich medical experience. 
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The research programs of Hahnemann 
Medical College are famed across the Na- 
tion—your research into the source and 
treatment of heart and vascular diseases; 
research into the chemical characteristics 
within the nucleus of the cell where many 
scientists believe the answer will be found 
to cancer; and research into health as a 
factor at the roots of juvenile delinquency. 
For Hahnemann has recognized and accepted 
the responsibility of teaching the medical 
knowledge we have. And Hahnemann has 
recognized and accepted the responsibility 
for carrying on research to seek out new 
kngwledge, to find new answers to the cause, 
the cure, and better still, the prevention of 
illness. 

Under construction you have a new labora- 
tory for biochemical research in cancer; on 
the drawing boards are new buildings for 
Clinical research; and contemplated is a new 
nurses home and additional buildings for 
college use. 

From the past, Hahnemann Medical Col- 
lege has preserved and has built upon a price- 
less medical heritage. “Today in its pro- 
grams of research and of construction your 
great institution looks to the future. 

What does the future hold? 

You enter the profession of medicine at a 
moment bright in medical history. For we 
stand at the threshold of a momentous era— 
a golden age of medicine. You will be a 
part of this great new adventure in medical 
science. 

May I predict that within a few short years 
the world will see a momentous break- 
through of medical knowledge that will en- 
able us to overcome many of the dread dis- 
eases that have through the ages plagued 
and baffled man. There is reason for confi- 
dence that this breakthrough will yield 
many .answers in the battle against heart 
disease, cancer, mental illness, and other 
crippling and degenerative diseases. 

The breakthrough of knowledge will not 
come from any one discovery. It will be the 
accumulation of many discoveries. And 
from you who go forward in the study and 
the practice of medicine—from you may 
come the overlooked fact, the vital un- 
noticed clue, that causes a host of other 
facts to fall into place. And brings another 
great discovery to mankind. 

Medical research, tremendously expand- 
ed in the past 15 years, is making possible 
this dramatic new thrust in medical prog- 
ress. Since the early 1940’s medical research 
has achieved a three-dimensional expan- 
sion. I say three-dimensional because med- 
ical research has been vastly expanded in 
volume, in scope, and in depth. 

The volume of medical research has grown 
with the tremendous increase in financial 
support from $45 million a year in 1940 to 
$365 million in 1958. The private sources 
of support—endowment, philanthropy, and 
industry—have greatly increased their con- 
tributions. But.the most striking change 
in the pattern of research support is -the 
role played by the Federal Government. 
For research and research training, the Fed- 
eral Government is now contributing over 
$211 million a year in research funds— 
more than half the total expended by the 
Nation. Our Senate committee handling 
Federal appropriations for medical research 
has just-recommended to Congress that fur- 
ther substantial increases be provided in the 
funds available for research into newly de- 
veloping ailments and diseases, as well as 
into the ancient scourges of mankind. And 
may I say here that we are pressing for the 
passage of a bill providing Federal funds to 
assist our medical schools in the construc- 
tion of buildings and facilities for medical 
education. 

The scope of medical research is expanding 
beyond the study of the body processes of the 
individual. Environment and group living 
are being related to disease and the causes 
of disease. The known relationship between 
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eating certain kinds of fats and the devel- 
opment of atherosclerosis, for example, al- 
ready is helping the phyisician to sharpen 
his diagnosis of the individual case, and it 
may lead to new dietary habits for the en- 
tire Nation. 

The depth of medical research is pene- 
trating into the cell and even into the in- 
tegrated systems within the cell. This has 
given us a new concept of disease. We have 
precise descriptions of basic chemical proc- 
esses and of the biochemical] defects which 
cause certain diseases. With this knowledge 
we are on the way to establishing—disease 
by disease—a rational basis for prevention, 
amelioration, and cure. 

Today we see a new unity of medical re- 
search and medical practice. 

New research findings, new drugs, and new 
techniques are communicated immediately to 
the practicing physician, and the local doctor 
finds new opportunity for greater service and 
accomplishment in his chosen profession, for 
greater satisfactions and rewards in serving 
his fellow man. 

The practicing physician, in turn, plays 
his part in advancing modern research. The 
research-oriented doctor, trained in the 
methods of investigation, feeds back into re- 
search the informatiton he gathers in daily 
diagnoses. He tests research findings in 


practice, in clinic, and in hospital; he gives 
new scope to environmental and group re- 
search. 

This new unity of medical research and 
medical practice is such that the doctor, 
when he enters the operating room or carries 


his skill to the bedside of the sick, is sup- 
ported by physicists, mathematicians, virol- 
ogists, biochemists, reactor engineers, agron- 
omists—all the vast array of highly trained 
specialists who make up modern America’s 
science and technology and _ productive 
genius 

Radioisotopes provided by the physicist are 
being used in the diagnosis and treatment 
of cancer and the heart.and vascular dis- 
eases. Internal use of isotopes is being 
tested as a substitute for exploratory sur- 
gery. Modern technology gives us other mar- 
velous new tools for diagnosis and treat- 
ment—radio used within the body, radar, and 
many electronic instruments. The mathe- 
matician and the electronic computer solve 
the intricate and changing equations of 
modern medical research. The metallur- 
gist and the engineer build the atomic re- 
actor and the cobalt bomb for treating can- 
cer. Industry and the agricultural scien- 
tist join hands in the mass production of 
new drugs and chemicals, multiple vaccines, 
and the whole family of antibiotics. 

Thus have medicine, science, and technol- 
ogy massed knowledge, equipment, and tech- 
niques in the service of the practicing phy- 
sician. 

But all the wondrous new drugs and chem- 
icals, the ever more delicate and subtle de- 
vices, the greater knowledge of nutrition and 
preventive medicine, all that we know of 
human life and its mysterious workings— 
these are only the sinews and the tools of 
medicine. 

The doctor is the mind, the spirit, the 
genius of medicine. The doctor is éver the 
central figure in the drama of medical care. 
All else is to assist him to do his best, to 
help him achieve the-best possible results. 

We must realize that if the doctor is to do 
his best, he must remain free and uncon- 
trolled. .Only as the doctor finds the inspira- 
tion and enjoys the individual action that 
freedom gives—to explore, to inquire, to dis- 
cover, to serve in his own way—only then 
can he give his best, only then can we con- 
tinue the marvelous progress of American 
medicine. 

For even in the coming golden age of med- 
icine, medical practice will not lose its cen- 
tral, vital fact—the human relationship be- 
tween the doctor and his patient. Indeed, 
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there will be greater need than ever before 
for this reassuring personal contact in our 
troubled world where the individual is beset 
on one side with massive world problems, 
and on the other is subjected to deep per- 
sonal tensions. 

The doctor of generations past is gone— 
he who was general practitioner, specialist, 
surgeon, psychiatrist, counselor, and friend 
all in one. But the doctor of today has 
found—as you, the doctors of tomorrow, will 
find—that the sick, the suffering, the trou- 
bled of any time and any place still look 
to the doctor for understanding, for guid- 
ance; for the supporting hand. 

We turn then to you, the doctors of the 
coming day. Yours is the challenge, yours 
the task. I have faith that you shall meet 
the challenge; that you shall perform the 
task. 

I say to you, go forward, doctors, into the 
ever-widening, the endless frontiers of med- 
ical discovery and medical knowledge, to 
serve as our fathers served: healing the sick 
and making whole the maimed, safeguard- 
ing the mother in childbirth and the infant 
so newly come to this world, bringing life 
and health and happiness to your fellow 
man, following with humility and faith in 
the footsteps of Him who nearly 2,000 years 
ago was called the Great Physician. 





Mission Dam and Irrigation in the Pacific 
Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 13, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, ir- 
rigation development in vast semiarid 
regions of the West offers much promise 
for shifting large land areas from the 
production of single crops, many of 
which are now in surplus. Irrigation 
paves the way for diversification and 
stabilization of the agricultural economy 
of areas now dependent on the produc- 
tion of only one crop, such as wheat. 

Sometimes these long-range benefits 
from reclamation development are over- 
looked in disputes which arise during 
early stages of the consideration of new 
projects. A recent letter to the editor of 
the East Oregonian, of Pendleton, Oreg., 
from Mr. E. P. Dodd, of Hermiston, 
Oreg., sets forth these benefits in detail; 
and I ask consent to have his letter 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
at the conclusion of my remarks. Mr. 
Dodd is eminently qualified to discuss 
the subject of Columbia Basin water- 
resource development. He was one of 
the pioneers in urging multiple-purpose 
use of the waters of the great Columbia 
River. Although Mr. Dodd’s letter is 
directed particularly toward the benefits 
which would arise from the Mission Dam 
and Pendleton Project, his arguments in 
support of reclamation development are 
applicable to other potential units in the 
West. 

In support of Mr. Dodd’s thoughtful 
and detailed review of plans for the Mis- 
sion Dam project, the East Oregonian 
has affirmed the wisdom of his views, and 
I ask unanimous consent to have the edi- 
torial entitled “His Facts Cannot bé Dis- 








puted,” which was published on June 2, 
1958, printed in the Appendix along with 
the letter from Mr. Dodd. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printeq 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the East Oregonian, Pendleton, Oreg.} 
LETTER TO THE EDITor 


Dear Epiror: I would like to incorporate ip 
this letter your editorial of January 23 
1957 titled “It’s Time To Talk Facts,” ang 
your editorial of May 22, same year titleq 
“Do They Really Want Irrigation?” These 
editorials have my thorough approval and 
contribute toward the general cooperation 
of the whole county on the subject concerned, 

As a matter of fact these two articles haye 
almost stolen my thunder except for many 
details I may be able to add: 

Recent reports indicate that the folks be. 
low McKay Dam to the river will be taken 
care of which is a solution very much hoped 
for because of the difficulty of approach. 

The Pilot Rock people now seem to have 
corralled the Birch Creek waters which we 
hope they can tie down and, if not for aij 
time, we can return to the original proposi- 
tion of 30 years ago and divert that surplus 
into McKay Reservoir . 

In this connection the Teel project peo- 
ple, whoever they may be, are reported to 
have withdrawn their attempts to get a 
foothold on space above McKay Dam. Their 
effort has caused much delay by our Me- 
Nary Irrigation Association in completing 
our program here in the west end. 

With the Teel project, either eliminated 
or drawn in wholeheartedly, we can do away 
with anything like monkeying and complete 
the necessary signing of requests for water 
from Mission Dam. 

I have in my scrapbook library a lengthy 
account 50 years old of the debacle of that 
fine attempt of the Teel Co., its end in tragic 
disaster and its floating about for years 
on querulous or spurious claims of owner- 
ship. Without getting into this subject too 
deep we will merely add that we are tired 
of dillydallying around in such a matter of 
public good. We can line up plenty of other 
land to complete the requirements of the 
Mission Dam development. The Teel is 4 
fine project and can backtrack to the hills 
and complete its mile long tunnel and its 
long Camas Valley canal and dam up 
Mountain Meadows, if it has survived the 
long Rip Van Winkle nap. We extend 3 
kindly open hand from our family of 
projects. 

Another elimination from program of de- 
velopment and progress is a fine site at Ryan 
Creek which is insufficient for these da 
Still another elimination is the Gibbon 
subtracted by Colonel Tandy 3 years ago @& 
more. At Gibbon $7 million would be neces- 
sary to change the railroad which would be 
almost enough to build the long wanted tun- 
nel under the Blues and reduce grades and 
distances which railroad engineers love to do. 


Another elimination must be a 50 mile 
channeling project to the Columbia proposed 
by U. U. R. N. A. This is the most u 
est suggestion yet made. At great expense 
the U. U. R. N. A. would waste the flood Wa 
ters to the sea, and deprive Umatilla County 
of one of its great natural resources, 
besides, who would maintain the channel 
and pay all concurrent damages? 

Another elimination I would make is greedy 
selfishness. This vicious element in the way 
of modern progress doesn’t belong in the 
category of the old Roman verse: t 
noblest motive is the public good,” which 
is taking hold on the heart of mankind. Still 
another elimination I would make with ( 
integrity; it is the Indians or other im 
viduals having land holdings in the dam silt. 
This is an age of progress, moreover this # 
an age of logic of events which nothing 2 
head off. F 
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above McNary Dam. What Mr. Dodd has 






1958 . 


In Hat Rock Creek near here, relic hunters 
found an Indian camp buried beneath the 
yoleanic ashes of Hood or Adams 7,500 years 

. Hunting, cooking, and tools of life 
were the same as Lewis and Clark found here 
150 years ago. This historical thought has 
been verified also in dry caves in Florida. 
I have nothing against the race. Its history 
will always be a part of our Americas where 
justice prevails and kindness goes farther 
and wisdom deeper. The landholders should 
and will be paid all or more than the eco- 
nomic areas are worth. Home-Sweet-Home 
is our fondest sentiment but most homes 
can be changed or circumstances modified 
and that does happen to all of us. 

On May 20, 1954, a hearing was held in 
Pendleton under the auspices of the Army 
and Reclamation Engineers. It was attended 
py several hundred interested persons and 
addresses were made and several reports on 
irrigation presented. 

At that time the Reclamation Bureau had 
made a report of intensive surveys of the 
Mission Dam, including the old paradise 
project, the Stanfield project, and the Teel 
project, and other lands, mixed in and ad-~- 
jacent. The dam was reported to impound 
93,000 acre feet and provide irrigation for 
90,000 acres and to cost around $20 million. 

The volume of surveys and maps and 
data had cost $200,000 and from this infor- 
mation we were to organize certain irriga- 
tion districts for the landowners who would 
agree to take water. 

A group of us organized the McNary Ir- 
rigation Association and proceeded to do this 
work. Over half of the land was easily 
pledged but the remainder for various alleged 
reasons were slow, though it is expected to 
be completed soon if no more roadblocks 
stymie us. 

Multipurpose now is the chief word in 
development of our natural resources. We 
build a big dam for power, navigation, irri- 
gation and lately have added, perforce, rec- 
reation. We, too, are in irrigation work on 
this basis. 

During the preceding slow years we have 
established the precedent of dam revenues, 
subsidizing for pumping water on land, and 
constructing the canals, reservoirs, etc. At 
Grand Coulee 80 percent of the power rev- 
enue is used to relieve the settler or farmer 
of the costs of water rights. He is obli- 
gated to about $100 cost of construction pay- 
able in 50 yearly installments while the Gov- 
ernment pays off the balance of between 
$400 or $500 per acre. 

We have helped to establish the same 
principle at the Crooked River project at 
Prineville, and engineers have advanced con- 
struction funds accordingly. We aided in 
advancing the same at..Chief Joseph Dam 
for the Wenatchee and Okanogan fryit val- 
leys and operations are active there. 

Within the 17 western arid States this 
Program is being insisted on wherever fea- 
sible. There are no more desert lands under 
gtavity flow and reclamation must have a 


struction before the people. 


Nature's resources are being directed to . 


the needs of mankind. We will have this 
Tevenue from McNary or Ice Harbor or the 
Bonneville Pool or we will not irrigate. It 





We will have 30,000 acres or more of fine 
land to irrigate and to turn into 2 or 3 times 
as profitbale land by soil conservation. 

From the runoff of these lands into the 
canals and drainage canals below we will 
have 30 percent more water to reuse on the 
lands below the main canal systems, or at 
least 2 total of 40,000 acres, or as much 
more in potential acres round about us than 
we now have, 

We will have a balanced-ration county. 
On our new pastures we will produce cattle, 
hogs, sheep, and poultry that will feed and 
fatten on the great grainfields of nearby 
county lands. 

And we will grow-many other crops and 
fill the milk cartons safely three times a 
day throughout the county and send to 
Walla Wala and elsewhere markets includ- 
ing beef to California and Alaska. 

And what have we to offer now and ready? 

Highways the length and breadth of the 
area. 

Railways touching sides and through the 
middle. 

Waterways and ports potential along and 
nearby. 

Airways as the planes come and go and 


* an airport. 


Schools nearby in six towns. 

Many churches and lodges and clubs avail- 
able nearby. 

Power and telephone lines well spread 
over all, including REA. 

Abundant good water at 20 to 200 feet 
and numerous artesian flows. No hard dig- 
ging, 

Soil-conservation force and equipment, 
county agent and experiment-farm assist- 
ance, and all things that fit in one way to 
modern farming welfare. 

All this and more are the reasons we 
demand action on Mission Dam and the 
entire Pendleton project. 

These and many others are the reasons 
Umatilla County citizens should get together 
and use all their political and economic per- 
severance to eliminate roadblocks to progress 
and perhaps double our wealth and popula- 
tion. A few good heads can get together 
and do the job. 

This is not an oasis in the desert sur- 
rounded by an encircling group of. oases. 

I have worked with the Army and recla- 
mation engineers for half a century and know 
they can be trusted- to do the work. The 
money to start with is still in the till. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. P. Dopp. 

HERMISTON, OREG. 

{From the East Oregonian, Pendleton, Oreg. 
of June 2, 1958] 


His Facts CaANNotT Be DIsPutTeD 


It is not our practice to publish letters of 
such length as that written by E. P. Dodd 
and appearing elsewhere on this page. We 
have made an exception in this case because 
of the author and his subject. 

No man in eastern Oregon knows better 
than Mr. Dodd the subject of water resource 
development. He was one of a pioneer 
group who sought a project at Umatilla 
Rapids to produce hydroelectric energy, to 
improve navigation on the Columbia River 
and to eventually provide water for irriga- 
tion. Mr. Dodd was one of only a few of 
those pioneers present when the project, 
McNary Dam, was dedicated. 

Mr. Dodd knows well the history of recla- 
mation development in eastern Oregon. He 
does because he has been personally involved 
in much of that development. 

He has been one of the most active workers, 
from the beginning, in the McNary Irriga- 
tion Association, which seeks a dam at Mis- 
sion on the Umatilla River and hopes event- 
ually to develop the Cold irrigation 
project by pumping from the Columbia River 
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written of Mission Dam is factual. Those 
who dislike the project cannot dispute his 
facts. They must provide other reasons for 
their opposition. 

When Mission Dam is brought into focus; 
when it is realized that the dam would pro- 
vide flood control and storage of sufficient 
water to irrigate some 30,000 acres, plus a far- 
reaching recreational development one won- 
dezs why opposition to it has persisted. 
Owners of land that would be inundated by 
Mission storage would be fully reimbursed, 
either in cash or with lands of similar value. 

Surely, a handful of people cannot much 
longer oppose a project that would directly 
benefit many and indirectly benefit almost 
everybody in Umatilla County. 





Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM. E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 13, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Dig a Little Deeper,” from tke 
Indianapolis Star of June 11, 1958, dis- 
cussing foreign aid. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Dic a Litre DEEPER 


Michael Padev, foreign editor of the Star, 
has aroused a great deal of reader reaction 
with his factually decumented study of for- 
eign aid. Most of the response to his current 
series of articles has been enthusiastic, but 
an objecting minority also is being heard. 
The objections take two principal forms. 
One group disputes Padev’s demonstration 
that a higher living standard does not dis- 
courage communism. The other declares it 
is America’s Christian duty to continue for- 
eign aid. 

The belief dies hard that communism 
thrives where there is illiteracy and poverty. 
The fallacy has been repeated so often and 
sold so thoroughly by those who make a 
career of administering foreign aid that it 
is accepted almost unthinkingly. Padev has 
cited irrefutable facts against it. He has 
shown that Communist parties made their 
greatest gains in such nations as France 
and Italy only after relative prosperity had 
set in, and only in those areas where the 
prosperity was greatest. 

The facts Padev has so painstakingly col- 
lected exist for one very good reason. Com- 
munism is not a doctrine which flourishes in 
ignorance and poverty because the ignorant 
cannot even understand communism. The 
half-educated are its most likely recruits, as 
is readily apparent in the antics of subver- 
sive groups on college campuses the world 
over. 

This pecullarity of communism, 
that it finds its strength where educational 
and economic development is most advanced, 
is really not peculiar at all. Communism is 
an intricate creed which cannot be learned 
in one easy lesson. It involves dogma and 
dialectic, It requires a full knowledge of 
the works of Marx, Engels, and Lenin. It 
insists upon an of how gov- 
ernment functions, not only under commu- 
nism but under all other forms. Communism 
perishes where there is no elite corps of local 
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leaders. These persons may be crackpots in 
one sense, but they are educated crackpots, 
and usually well to do. 

The fantastic acceptance of the foreign-aid 
credo that poverty begets communism, in its 
own way, is a triumph for Communist propa- 
ganda. Contrary to all fact and experience, 
and by a kind of reverse reasoning, it hints 
that communism is a way out of poverty. 
Anyone who has ever looked at the condi- 
tion of the Russian peasants knows how false 
this is. Yet we inadvertently give greater 
circulation to the falsehood every time we 
repeat the unsupportable contention that 
where there is poverty, communism will 
thrive. What we should be saying is that 
where there is enlightened private enterprise, 
neither poverty nor communism can thrive. 

Sympathy for the victims of the poverty 
which has gripped the underdeveloped areas 
of the world under dictatorial or socialistic 
forms of government is the basis of the sec- 
ond objection to Padev’s articles. It is a 
Christian obligation to feed the hungry and 
help the oppressed, the argument goes, so 
the United States should continue foreign 
aid. As Padev has pointed out, this particu- 
lar theory has been assiduously cultivated by 


the official propagandists for foreign aid. 
They have quoted Holt Writ, both Old Testa- 
ment and New, to drum up support. 

What they have overlooked is that almost 
all religions, including Christian, place the 
obligation of charity upon the individual. 

Probably there is no church congregation in 
the United States which would vote in favor 
of forcing nonmembers, under penalty of 
physical restraint and financial loss, to con- 
tribute to the church’s foreign missions. 
Few congregations would consider even 
granting their own pastors such unlimited 


10rity over the charitable decisions of 
ngregation members. The argument that 






foreign aid is America’s Christian duty is no 
different 

If helping alien peoples is a religious ob- 
ligation, then the American Government has 


no more constitutional, moral, or historic 
eright to enforce it than it has to enforce 
membership in one particular church. A 
person's religious acts are between his own 
conscience and God. The Government has 
no right to use taxation, backed up by police 
power, to influence them. 

Foreign aid goes from government to gov- 
ernment, not from person to person. Greed, 
self-interest and political advantage dictate 
its giving. In such circumstances there can 
be no selfless opening of one man’s heart and 
hands to another. To pretend that there is 
shows a misunderstanding of the functions 
and powers of the American Government. 

We need to dig deeper than the shallow 
surface of slogans and propaganda to under- 
stand the failures of foreign aid. We need 
to understand communism to know where it 
breeds, and to understand our own Govern- 
ment to know that it must never dictate 
to a citizen’s heart. The facts are meaning- 
less if basic principles are abandoned. 





Farm Bill Extraordinary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 13, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Farm Bill Extraordinary,” 
published in the Atlanta Journal, in At- 
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lanta, Ga. This is from the issue of 
Tuesday, June 10, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
FaRM BILL EXTRAORDINARY 


A farm bill with the unique distinction of 
having the approval of the farmer has been 
introduced, in Congress by Senator HERMAN 
TALMADGE. 

The bill would allow the farmer to grow 
as much of any basic commodity as he 
wishes. The Federal Government would pay 
the farmer the difference between the mar- 
ket price and 100 percent of parity on that 
portion of his crop consumed in this country. 

The chief virtue of the bill is that it would 
return to the farmer a respectable measure 
of free enterprise, along with reasonable safe- 
guards similar to those accorded other seg- 
ments of the economy. 

Senator TaLmapce formulated the bill only 
after long and exhaustive study. He con- 
ferred with farmers and farm experts across 
the State, and he borrowed the better points 
of agricultural bills of the past. 

The result is a program that has the ap- 


pearance of being practical, workable, and* 


acceptable to those whom it most directly 
affects. And while it will have the opposi- 
tion of the Benson day-dream crowd, its 
chances of passage are not as remote as 
some may think. 





The 89th Birthday of Frank Lloyd 
Wright—The Agelessness of an In- 
spired Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 13, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Sun- 
day night, in Spring Green, Wis., 
one of the most famous citizens of my 
State celebrated another milestone. I 
refer to the 89th birthday of America’s 
great architectural genius, Frank Lloyd 
Wright. 

So many eloquent tributes have been 
paid to this remarkable man that there 
is very little I, for one, can add or need 
add in detail at the present time. 

Previously, on other milestones, I have 
been happy to pay tribute to Mr. Wright 
in public statements on and off the Sen- 
ate floor. 

I should like to do so again, however, 
because I think that the deeper signifi- 
cance of Frank Lloyd Wright should be 
recognized at this particular time. 

This great man symbolizes the spirit 
of eternal youthfulness. 89 years have 
not dimmed his creative ability, or his 
courage, or his zest for living. 

LET US NOT BE MENTALLY SABOTAGED BY COM- 
PULSORY RETIREMENT IDEA 

We hear so much about so-called old 
age and retirement at 65 these days 
that I think we may almost have been 
mentally sabotaged by the retirement 
concept. 

For here is a man who, 24 years after 
the time which some so-called experts 
might have suggested he retire, is actu- 
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ally going stronger than ever in a host 
of bold new projects. 

I wonder how great are the talents 
this country has lost because of the re. 
tirement at 65 concept. 

This does not mean, of course, that I, 
for one, do not want to see our senior 
citizens enjoy the rest and relaxation 
they deserve and may want. But it 
does mean that compulsory retirement 
is-nonsense at any rigidly fixed age, 

WE LIVE IN DEEDS, NOT YEARS 


It is not the chronological number of 
years which count, it is man’s spirit, . 

Man, himself, was made in the image 
of God. His spirit is, therefore, ageless; 
it is timeless. 

His spirit is ever at “midday merid. 
ian,” if he but wills it so and reaches out 
for the invisible power and strength 
which are stronger than all the tangible 
forces of power in this world. 

This very morning, I received from 
another “young man” a personal mes- 
sage of friendly greetings. It was from 
Dr. Konrad Adenauer, the great Chan- 
cellor of the West German Federal 
Republic. 

Here, too, is another great leader who 
defies time and all the so-called physi- 
cal limitations which are supposed te 
beset man. 

SENATORS FROM RHODE ISLAND, ARIZONA, AND 
MONTANA 

The Senate, itself, is the living em- 
bodiment that man’s services must not 
be artificially restricted by an age 


~parrier. 


Think, now, of the distinguished and 
industrious chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, my dy- 
namic colleague, the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Green]. Also, 
think of the tireless chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee who 
has served his State ever since its en- 
trance into the Union [Mr. HAyYvEn], oF 
of the able chairman of the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee 
{[Mr. Murray]. 

And think of other Members of this 
body who, at the fourscore mark, or be- 
yond, or approaching that mark, have 
the resiliency, the vigor, the courage 
which a man half their age would be 
proud to have. 

In wishing well, therefore, of Frank 
Lloyd Wright, I wish well as well, to all 
those senior statesmen at home and 
abroad; to Konrad Adenauer, to Wil- 
ston Spencer Churchill, Theodore 


Francis Green, to Carl Hayden, to Jame — 


Murray and others who demo 
that we truly live in deeds, not years. 
TRIBUTE TO A NONCONFORMIST 
But to Frank Lloyd Wright, in par- 
ticular, I say America wishes you many 
more years of fruitful endeavor. 


You are a fearless nonconformist, and ° 


we are proud of your nonconformily. 
You are an individualist, and we alt 
proud of your individualism. 

You are the greatest single exponent 
of architectural beauty and functional 
ism and naturalness who has inspired § 


whole generation of architects at home 


and abroad, : 
I submit now the text of a ve 
which appeared in the Madison 
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1958 
Times last Monday. It describes the 


birthday ae with a great many 


guests in Mr. Wright’s 

honor at Taliesin; his studio-home near 

Spring Green, Wis.- I ask unanimous 

consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Music, Fireworks, No SprecHes—150 HELP 
WRIGHT IN OBSERVANCE OF His 89TH BirTH- 


DAY FETE 
(By Herb Jacobs) 


Sprinc GreeN.—Architect Frank Lloyd 
Wright marked his 89th birthday Sunday 
night at Taliesin, his studio-home near here, 
with some 80 guests from all parts of the 
country to help him celebrate with dinner, 
music, and fireworks. 

Including the 60 or more members of the 
Taliesin Fellowship, apprentices who help 
Mr. Wright with his work, nearly 150 per- 
sons sat down to dinner in the big hall ad- 
joining the Taliesin Theater. 

There were no speeches or testimonials, 

but all the guests rose to sing Happy Birth- 
day when a huge cake was brought in and 
placed before Mr. and Mrs. Wright. 
. Many parts of the evening’s celebration 
were filmed by a crew from the United 
States Information Service who had spent 
the whole day with Mr. Wright. Their 
floodlights flashed on and off at intervals 
during the dinner, and for the music later 
in the theater. The films are to be sent to 
television stations throughout the world. 

Mr. Wright, who usually contributes sev- 
eral flashes of barbed wit on these festive 
occasions, circulated among the punch- 
drinking guests before dinner, engaging 
them in informal conversation. After the 
dinner, he and the guests sat through a 
long musical program, and as the party 
closed with fireworks by the lakeside, he re- 
mained to shake hands with the departing 
guests as midnight approached. 

Gunnar Johansen, university artist in res- 
idence, played Mozart’s C Minor Fantasy, 
and then he and Brandock Peters, son of 
Wesley Peters, Mr. Wright’s son-in-law, 
played a Beethoven composition for piano 
and ’cello. 

Then the University’s Pro Arte Quartet, 
which had come to Taliesin as a special 
tribute to Mr. Wright, played Beethoven’s 
— 131, led by Rudolph Kolisch, first vio- 

Among notables from out of town who at- 
tended were Mr. and Mrs. Harold ©. Price, 
of Bartlesville, Okla., for whom Mr. Wright 
designed the 17-story Price Tower; George 
Cohen, New York, architectural concrete spe- 
cialist who is the contractor for the $3 mil- 
lion Guggenheim Museum now going up in 
New York; and Miss Elizabeth Gordon, editor 
of House Beautiful magazine, which devoted 
an entire issue, and parts of others, to 
Wright. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Manson, of Wausau, 
for whom Wright designed a house, were also 
Present. 

The Madison contingent included Mayor 
and Mrs. Ivan Nestingen, Editor William T. 
Evjue of the Capital Times and his sister, 
Miss Nellie Evjue; Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Groves and Mr, and Mrs. Don Lescohier; Dr. 
and Mrs. Arnold Jackson; Prof. and Mrs. 
John Kienitz of the university art history 
department, Betty Cass, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Jacobs and daughter, Elizabeth. 

Many friends from Spring Green were also 
Present. Among them were Vernon Hill, 
editor of the Spring Green Home News; Mrs. 
Acker’ their daughter, Lee; Miss Emily 

an; Mr. and Mrs. James Dresser, Mr. 
- Herbert Fritz, Mrs. Herbert Fritz, 


St.; Mr. and Hrs, ‘ 
ian Kanouse, Ben Graves, and Miss Mar 
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Mr. and Mrs. Aaron Green came from San 
Francisco, where Green, a former apprentice, 
is Mr, Wright's west coast representative. 
John Hill and William Short, former ap- 
prentices, came from New York. Mrs. Mag- 
inal Barney, Mr. Wright's sister, was among 
the guests. 

The dining room was decorated with many 

hanging streamers of paper, and circular 
flattened paper lanterns, made in Denmark. 
The dinner included pilaf, a dish of lamb and 
rice, with added prunes and raisins, salad, 
rolls and cake, washed down with New York 
State riesling” wine. Some jumbo-sized 
photographs of various Wright buildings, 
‘taken from the famous. Florence exhibit, 
looked down on the diners from the second 
story of the dining hall. The wife of one of 
the apprentices circulated among the guests 
at dinner, playing a guitar. 

Besides various things to eat and drink, 
the presents to the architect on his 89th 
birthday included a large Japanese bowl, 
depicting a medieval hero, given by Mrs, 
Wright; a 30-inch illuminated globe from 
son-in-law Wesley Peters, some verses, and 
many drawings by the apprentices. 





Television Can Tell the World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 13, 1958 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter dated June 6, 1958, from 
David Sarnoff, chairman of the board of 
the Radio Corporation of America. In 
the letter Mr. Sarnoff comments on my 
article entitled “TV Can Tell the World.” 
With the permission of Mr. Sarnoff, I ask 
unanimous consent that his letter be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Rav1o CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., June 6, 1958. 
The Honorable Kart E. MUNDT, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MunpT: I have just en- 
joyed reading your interesting and pro- 
vocative article on TV Can Tell the World, as 
reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, and 
could not forbear from congratulating you on 
the vision with which you treated the pros- 
pects for global television and on your analy- 
sis of the human benefits which could be 
provided by such a development. I wanted 
also to thank you for the generous references 
you made to my work and views in connec- 
tion with this subject. 

As you pointed out so cogently, interna- 
tional television could serve not only in open- 
ing the minds of men throughout the world 
by means of an interexchange of knowledge 
of the institutions and ideals of various na- 
tions, but could raise the standard of living 
in underdeveloped countries by furnishing 
incentives for improvement and also demon- 
strating how such improvement could be ob- 
tained. And above all, it could serve as a 
powerful force for education, bypassing the 
various steps in the educational process 
which have been evolved over several cen- 
turies in countriés like ours, to establish in 
the first instance the most effective, compre- 
hensive and economical technique for mass 
instruction the world has ever known—a 
technique which I believe will inevitably 
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have to be employed in the United States 
itself to meet the growing problems of teach- 
er and and schoolroom shortages. 

The countries you refer to as “the dark 
areas of the world” are, of course, among the 
prime targets of the Soviet drive for expan- 
sion of its power. And the establishment of 
television communication systems as a basic 
means of reducing illiteracy, modernizing 
technology, and generally strengthening the 
economic and social institutions of these 


- countries could do much in building coun- 


termeasures against the Soviet drive—coun- 
termeasures which could be developed by and 
within the countries themselves. From this 
point of view, I have often felt that United 
States assistance in helping these countries 
establish their own mass communication 
systems by television might well be one of 
the most effective forms_of assistance our 
country could render, in its own interests 
and in the interests of world security. 

My purpose in writing, however, was not 
to comment on the theme you discussed so 
well in your article, but to tell you of my 
gratification at your continuing interest in 
this subject and of my pleasure at reading 
the stimulating expression of your views. 

With cordial greetings. 


Sincerely, 
Davin SARNOFF. 





Material Progress but Spiritual Poverty 
in Soviet Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 13, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD, an editorial 
entitled “Homework Preferred,” from 
the Indianapolis Star of June 11, 1958, 
discussing the projected visit to Soviet 
Russia of Adlai E. Stevenson. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorRD, as follows: 

HOMEWORK PREFERRED 


Adlai E. Stevenson will go to the Soviet 
Union this summer to inspect the material 
progress the Communists have made. Un- 
doubtedly he will be impressed, because 
the Reds really have plowed up a lot of 
land and built a lot of factories. Probably 
he will come home to tell us we should find 
some way to get along with these people, 
meaning the Kremlin, because they are de- 
veloping their resources so rapidly. 

Well, why shouldn’t they? For that mat- 
ter, why didn’t they do it 20 years ago, or 
even 40 years ago? They had the resources. 
They had the land. Presumably, they had 
the brains for it, too. The only thing they 
didn’t have, and that the Russians have 
never had, was a system under which pri- 
vate enterprise could go in and do the work. 

If we discount in advance the Soviet prog- 
ress report which we believe Stevenson wiil 
bring home, it is for two reasons. The 
first is that present Soviet material prog- 
ress has been made possible by tools and 
techniques invented by free enterprise. 
The tractors and plows, the factories and 
machine tools used by the Soviets are pat- 
terned after western inventions. Construce 
tion goes quicker when you start with a 
shed full of first-class tools, but we will 
put our money on the builder with the 
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motive power to design his own tools to 
meet each new problem. 

The second reason is that material prog- 
ress, no matter how great, is not a proper 
basis for deciding what American relations 
with the Soviet Union should be. It is the 
yardstick the Communists would use, of 
course, since the Communist doctrine denies 
that there is anything of value in the world 
except material creations. Naturally, such 
a doctrine makes a man inferior to a fac- 
tory, a life less important than an industrial 
quota. 

Stevenson and others like him, who go 
to be impressed by Soviet material gains, 
would do the world more good if they 
spent an equal amount of time inspecting 
the spiritual poverty of the Communist doc- 
trine. A man who is content to count fac- 
tories might know what we're fighting, but 
he will never know why it must be fought. 





Cotton on the Road to Destruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the following speech made by 
Gerald L. Dearing before the Western 
Cotton Shippers Association. Mr. Dear- 
ing’s message is important to all of us 
who are interested in the future of the 
American cotton farmer: 

CoTTON ON THE ROAD TO DESTRUCTION 


For more years than I care to remember I 
have heard the phrase “cotton is at the cross- 
roads.” That is not true today. Cotton has 
gone beyond the crossroads. It has chosen 
to take the road that leads to destruction 
and oblivion. It was started down that road 
by misguided friends, who measured imme- 
diate benefits against future profits. It was 
turned in the direction of disaster by polit- 
ical opportunists who turned every cotton 
crisis to their personal benefit, disregarding 
the eventual price of their actions. 

Earl Butz, former Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, characterized the cotton pro- 
gram as a means of perpetuating poverty. 
Cotton to me is something more than a wel- 
fare program. It is a great industry, one 
that stretches from coast to coast. It is the 
source of income of millions of persons from 
the cotton patches of the North Carolina hills 
to the broad, leyel farms of the California 
valleys. It sustains cotton gins,~oil mills, 
trunk lines, railroads, banks, textile mills, 
local merchants, and many other industries. 
Yet it is being killed by its friends, who 
refuse to make the sacrifices which will make 
cotton well again. The efforts so far made 
have been as futile as offering a drowning 
man a glass of water in the hope that it -will 
save his life. 


CAN BE MADE WELL 


Cotton can be made well. It is generally 
agreed—except by those politicians who feel 
the loss of a welfare program will damage 
them with their constituents—that there is 
only one course open to cotton. That-is the 
production of cotton for the market, not for 
Government loans, and the pricing of cotton 
at home and abroad, through restoration of 
the law of supply and demand. 

That sounds fairly simple. But is it? 
The producer says: I am in the process of 
converting to a mechanized industry, I 
have made commitments for machinery. I 
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must have high prices for at least another 
year to make the necessary adjustments. 
The shipper says: Certainly, that is the solu- 
tion, I have advocated it for years. But I 
have taken a position on the market. Let’s 
not change anything this year or next. If 
the change is made 2 years from now, I will 
have had time to get on the right side of 
the market. The politician, claiming to 
speak for the small farmer, says: All the 
shipper wants is volume. He doesn’t care 
what happens to the farmer. The small 
farmers in my State are not going to accept 
lower prices. 

So year after year, on one pretext or 
another, a move toward a workable cotton 
program has been blocked by those who want 
to postpone action for another year. There 
is no one in this room—myself tncluded— 
who has not contributed to the death of 
the cotton industry. Some have contributed 
through positive action for or against some 
proposition affecting cotton. More have 
contributed in inaction. They have given 
lip service to their ideals, but have failed 
to work for them. Theirs is the more deadly 
sin. 

SPREAD OVER YEARS 

The wasting away of the cotton industry 
has been spread over many years. There is 
no magic formula which will restore it to its 
former strength and stature. It will take 
work, determination and sacrifice to revive 
cotton. To understand where we are in cot- 
ton, it is necessary to take a look at where 
we have been. 

Cotton’s troubles began in the depths of 
the depression that spawned the New Deal. 
To save farm income, after plowups had 
failed, the concept of loans to insure the 
farmer against disaster was advanced. Loan 
rates originally were low, but once the panity 
concept was accepted, politicians began to 
tell the cotton farmers: “You should be 
satisfied with nothing less than parity.” 
One of the most effective means of buying 
votes ever devised was seized upon as a way 
to retain office at the expense of the public 
and the taxpayer. 

Dwindling markets, increased per acre 
production and fewer and fewer planted 
acres failed to solve the problem. Surpluses 
grew until they were unmanageable. World 
War II wiped out one surplus. The Korean 
action eliminated another. The elimination 
of the third and present surplus may be at 
the price of killing King Cotton if no other 
solution is offered. The price support, acre- 
age restriction program has been the most 
effective means ever’ devised to throttle an 
industry. 

NOT INDISPENSABLE 

When the program was started, cotton was 
considered an essential indispensable prod- 
uct. Rayon was the product of the test tube 
and was a rather poor substitute for silk and 
of no consequence to cotton. But science 
never rests. It was not rayon that supplanted 
silk, but nylon. In a period of only a few 
years the fabulous silk industry became 
nothing more than a memory. The “arti- 
ficial silk” that failed to supplant silk looked 
for new worlds te conquer. New properties 
were instilled by the test tube technicians. 
New uses were developed. 

Rayon moved first on wool, then, overcom- 
ing some of its difficulties in the wash tub, 
it began to seek the markets held by cotton. 
It took the tire cord market without a strug- 
gle. It found many industrial uses that had 
been cotton’s. It expanded from nothing to 
a giant under the protecting shelter of a mis- 
guided price support program. 

American pepulation is expanding rapidly. 
Had the use of cotton been maintained at 
the high levels prior to World War II the 
annual offtake by the domestic milis would 
be in the neighborhood of 12 million or 13 
million bales. Two years ago we had 9,200,- 
000. Last year we had 8,600,000, This year 





we will be lucky to achieve an offtake of g 
million bales. Next year we may have no 
more than 7 million, Had not cotton yieldeg 
to the inroads of rayon, had cotton taken 
advantage of the increased use of textiles 
in the United States, it could have had g 
market for 13 million bales at home, plus 
whatever export business could be developed, 


BIRTHRIGHT GIVEN AWAY 


One-third of cotton’s birthright within the 
United States has been given away to political 
expediency, selfishness and lack of fo 
and initiative. The export picture is just as 
confused and inconsistent as the domestic 
scene. The price umbrella which we raiseg 
over American cotton cast its shadow over al] 
the world. It gave assurance that the cot. 
ton grown in this country could be under. 
sold by foreign producers. No longer could 
we meet world prices. Our exports were es. 
tablished on a residual supply basis, not ong 
competitive basis. What other countries 
could not supply we supplied. The result 


was that American cotton exports reached 


the low mark of 2,200,000 bales and brought a 
warning from Secretary Benson that in 2 
years at the same rate of decline there wou!) 
be no export markets. 

The rapidly expanding foreign growers 
would have taken all the export markets, 
Alarmed producers demanded and obtained 
an export sales program on a competitive 
basis as a means of disposing of surpluses 
and meeting competition abroad. 

The (1958) crop, with some 5 million acres 
in the soil bank, will not supply the qualities 
desired. Don’t however, be too sure that the 
crop, limited as it is, will not be big enough 
to equal the offtake. The prospects for 
domestic consumption with cotton at cur- 
rent price levels are not bright. I¢ will be 
surprising if they exceed 7 million bales in 
the 1958-59 season, a loss of 1 million bales in 
a single year. This comes on top of a loss of 
600,000 bales in the 1956-57 season, a loss 
of at least 600,000 bales this season. The ex- 
port picture is no brighter. Consuming na- 
tions have large stocks of cotton and foreign 
growers are watching the ineptness of the 
Americans, 

CANNOT. EXIST 

I do not believe that cotton can long exist 
upon this rigid diet. Can the folks (cot- 
ton producers) take another 25 percent re- 
duction in their planting? Must the con- 
tinued liquidation of gins and oil mills be 
the hope of the-future? It all depends on 
you—you and the other segments of the in- 
dustry. Time is running out. 

There will be an effort to write and pass& 
bill which will step up production and move 
toward lower prices. It has only a ghost of & 
chance to pass. But it must be passed. 
Gentlemen, you are fighting for your eco- 
nomic existence. You no longer can say “we 
must have this or nothing.” ‘You must move 
to get what you can, hoping that in the end 
your goal will be reached. 





Education by TV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATSS 


Friday, June 13, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, there Te 


cently appeared in the Washington 
@ most in 
ucation by TV.” ‘This timely editorial @ 
the June 6 issue of the Star waé writtel 


by one of its most able editorial writel, 
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mr. Rex Collier. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial] be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. ; 

There being no objection, the editorial 

was ordered to be printéd in the Recorp, 
lows: 
a fol EDUCATION BY TV 

Washington continues to lag behind other 
cities in a phase of education that could 
contribute greatly to the cause of learning. 
Although 31 stations have been licensed in 
this country and 1 in Puerto Rico for the 
proadcasting of noncommercial educational 
television, none exists in the Washington 
area. The problem here seems to be one 
of financing, which means that no university 
or group of universities has indicated any 
willingness to sponsor a station. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
in 1952 set aside 258 special channels for 
educational TV, expecting a rush of appli- 
cants for licenses. The rush never developed. 
however. But there has been steady progress 
in some parts of the Nation, as interest has 
grown in the possibilities of the new teach- 
ing medium. The ETV stations, as they are 
called, now are receiving a special series of 
programs arranged through the cooperation 
of the Educational Television and Radio Cen- 
ter at Ann Arbor, Mich., and the National 
Broadcasting Co. Live programs on medical 
and biological research, foreign policy, music, 
and other subjects are fed to the noncom- 
mercial academic stations. Some of them 
have been rebroadcast on commercial sta- 
tions. , 

Meanwhile, as a result of a recommenda- 
tion by the former Superintendent of Schools, 
Dr. Corning, the Board of Education has 
approved a compromise educational plan 
that makes use of commercial TV. At pres- 
ent a shorthand course is being broadcast 
over WTOP. Eventually it is planned to 
have programs stressing science and other 
important subjects, with cooperation of the 
television industry. TV will never replace 
the teacher in the classroom, of course, but 
it can render teachers constructive assist- 
ance. If Washington is unable to support 
an ETV station, school and college authori- 
ties ought to take full advantage of the offers 
of the TV industry to cooperate through 
programs broadcast over regular stations. 





Dr. Marion F. Dickinson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas, Mr. Speaker, 
Many Members of the House were privi- 
leged to know and to esteem the late Dr. 
Marion F. Dickinson, of Arkansas. His 
passing leaves a void that will be difficult 
to fill, for Dr. Dickinson devoted his life 
to the cause of people and to the suste- 
hance of their life—the production of 
food and fiber. 

Dr. Dickinson brought honor to his 
native State of Arkansas and to his 
country. He brought friendship and co- 
operation to those he met and served. 
His life was full with the reward of 
problems boldly faced and solutions 
Sought in the interests of mankind. 
Tj simple and eloquent tribute paid to 
‘a ckinson and reported in the June 

958 issue of the National Union Farmer 
teflects the high regard and the sense of 
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personal loss so many of us feel. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include that tribute as follows: 

DeatTH ENvs Lire or SERVICE 


Dr. Marion F.. Dickinson, one of the most 
versatile men in Farmers Union history, died 
at his home in Little Rocky Ark., on May 17. 
He was 79. 

Dr. Dickinson was born on a farm near 
Halliday, Ark. By 1909 he had become a 
licensed physician and had already launched 
@ career that would stretch from physician 
to farm leader, journalist, banker, politician, 
businessman, and educator. In recent 
months he had been writing the memoirs of 
his career for the Arkansas Union Farmer 
which he edited for many years. 

As a young man he was principal of a 
consolidated school district near Jonesboro, 
and he was a teacher in 1904 when he helped 
organize the first Farmers Union local in 
Arkansas. In 1908 he became secretary of 
the Arkansas Farmers Union. 

In 1912 he was elected to the State legis- 
lature, and was appointed soon after to serve 
as State auditor. In 1922 he was made 
treasurer of the Federal Land Bank of St. 
Louis, and later became a director of the 
Southwest Joint Stock Land Bank in that 
city. In 1931 he returned to Arkansas and 
was elected president of Arkansas Farmers 
Union 2 years later. 

From that point on he held many jobs and 
Offices in Farmers Union in Arkansas and 
throughout the South. He served as a di- 
rector of the National Farmers Union from 
1940 to 1946. 

At the news of his death, NFU President 
James G. Patton said: 

“Dr. Dickinson was a doctor in the full 
sense of the word. He concerned himself 
as much with men’s hearts, minds, and 
spirits as he did with their physical health. 
No man worked harder in his lifetime to 
doctor the troubles of his fellow man.” 





New York Civil Liberties Union Opposed 
To H. R. 11477 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 12, 1958 


- Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker the fol- 
lowing letter which I received from 
George E. Rundquist, executive director 
of the New York Civil Liberties Union, 
and dated June 6, 1958, is worthy of the 
attention of our colleagues: 


NeEw York Crivit LIsertizs UNION, 
New York, N. Y., June 6, 1958. 


Re H. R. 11477 to provide for admission of 
certain confessions and statements into 
evidence. . 

DrEaR CONGRESSMAN MULTER: The New Yor 

Civil Liberties Union is opposed to this bill 

and we would like to urge you to use your 

best efforts to defeat the proposal when it 
appears on the House calendar for a vote. 

We believe this proposed legislation would 
give sanction to illegal arrests and deten- 
tion otherwise forbidden by Federal law. As 
you know, New York State is saddled with 

@ rule on admission of evidence similar to 

that proposed here. Although New York law 

also calls for speedy arraignment before a 

magistrate, criminal suspects are picked up 

by arresting officials and often detained in- 
communicado for several days, sometimes 

a week, before seeing a judge, or advised of 

their legal rights. Persons are so detained 
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for the sole purpose of extracting a confes- 
sion or eliciting other evidence to substan- 
tiate the charge against them. As long as 
such a confession is properly introduced into 
evidence, the illegal detention is overlooked. 
We do not believe that arresting officers 
should have the power to detain mere sus- 
pects when statutes require an arraigning 
court to find probable cause for detention. 

That part of the bill which requires ad- 
vising the arrested person that he need not 
make a statement which can be used against 
him is entirely inadequate. A person should 
be advised of all his legal rights. 

We are convinced that the individual 
rights to fair and equal treatment, and to 
due process of law, guaranteed by the United 
States Constitution, would be seriously vio- 
lated by the enactment of this bill. We ap- 
-preciate the tremendous problems faced by 
law enforcement agencies, but it is basic to 
our democratic tradition that the rights 
and interests of the individual are paramount 
to the exercise of government police powers. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE E. RUNDQUIST, 
Executive Director. 





Mutual Security Act of 1958 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 13, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 12181) to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from IIli- 
nois_[Mr. O’Hara]. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I listened with deep interest and 
much emotion to the words of my col- 
league, the gentlewoman from Illinois, 
the charming and brilliant Mrs. CHurcnH. 
With much that she said, I find myself 
in complete agreement. With her con- 
clusions, I am not in the same agree- 
ment. 

I do not think this program is being 
perfectly administered, but to be perfect 
is beyond human capacity. 

I do not think we have yet reached 
into the hearts and minds of peoples 
in all the lands as we wish and as I think 
we some day will reach. 


But then, Mr. Chairman, when we 
reach out for the objective of peace we 
have, which is the objective of all Ameri- 
cans and the subject of the prayers of 
all Americans, should we abandon in 
despair our effort because the approach 
has not kept the timetable of our 
dreams? I think not. 


Rather, I would say it is a matter of 
holding to faith. in ourselves and in our 
country. In that we will have the assur- 
ance that if our motivation remains pure 
the errors that have slackened our pace 
will find their correction in widening ex- 
perience. Our dedication is to the task 
of building with other nations of similar 
dedication a world of peace and content- 
ment in fulfillment of what I hope is the 
destiny of this generation. Backward 
steps are not part of the American her- 
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itage and only in forward steps will we 
continue to give inspiration in the reach- 
ing of great goals. Attainment of world 
peace and understanding is such a goal. 

This is a time when we must temper 
the vanities of personal opinion with love 
of country, which is the sentiment that 
binds peoples of the same associations, 
the same aspirations, the same interests. 
In our representative democracy, de- 
cisions and the actions that result come 
from the matching and eventually the 
compromised merging of the personal 
opinions of many individuals. That is 
as our forefathers planned it, as we have 
wished it and as we have practiced it. 
There are times, however, when differ- 
ences of personal opinion, however sin- 
cere and noble, quickly must be resolved 
in love of country. 

Love of country is not a quality of 
baseness. It is a quality as unstrained 
as love of family. There may be differ- 
ences in a family. There may be little 
differences of opinion, but when serious 
illness comes to menace the welfare and 
happiness of a family, all these vanities 
of personal opinion, of individual differ- 
ences, are resolved in a common concern 
for the recovery of a dear one. 

Soit is with nations. Conceivably this 
is a period of one of the great crises of 
history. Our nation has the burdens 
and the responsibilities of leadership in 
a world of problems, of troubles and of 
dangers. At home we are beset with 
economic problems. The bite of unem- 
ployment has awakened us from com- 
placency on the homefront as fully as 
the bite of the sputnik into outer space 
shattered complacency on the world 
front. If the recession should develop 
into depression, the tragedy would exact 
a toll second only to that of the tragedy 
of war. No one can tell with certainty 
what is ahead. -Whatever happens, we 
must meet its challenge. 

At such time can I indulge in the van- 
ity of personal opinion and refuse to 
consider on its basic merits any program 
because it is not being administered 
exactly as I would administer it? This 
is no time for me to argue, as at the be- 
ginning in 1949 I argued, that a race of 
armaments inevitably ends in destructive 
warfare. The hour is too late. This is 
no time for me to point an accusing fin- 
ger at the administration of a vast pro- 
gram because in places there had been 
waste and in places there had been mis- 
takes. 

It is no time to throw pebbles at shad- 
ows when there are mountains to be 
climbed and heights to be gained. 

The administration of the mutual se- 
curity program has not been perfect. It 
is not within human capability to be 
perfect, but I know of no one who would 
take the chance of ending abruptly this 
program. Certainly not Eugene W. 
Castle, the most severe in his criticisms 
of the administration of the program of 
all the witnesses before our committee. 
Yet Mr. Castle testified that in his opin- 
ion the United States could not afford 
at this time to terminate the program 
itself. 

To Mr. Pilcher he said “Anyone who 
has travelled the world as I have 
couldn’t be an isolationist; it is impos- 
sible”—page 1417 of the hearings. 
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To Mr. Selden’s question, “Do you 
think it would be disastrous at this time 
to discontinue the program?” he replied: 
“I think it cannot be discontinued at this 
time”—page 1413 of the hearings. 

Mr. Castle has had wide experience in 
the foreign field, strongly supported 
President Truman’s point 4 proposal, 
has thought the administration of the 
present program was veering too far 
from the original intent, was not hitting 
the target of international good will and 
was wasteful. Mr. Castle, sincere in his 
convictions, has written two books on the 
subject and at his own expense appeared 
before the committee to stress his points. 
In a sense he could be regarded as spokes- 
man of numerous Americans who con- 
nect some forms of foreign aid with 
waste of the dollars of the American tax- 
payers. 

What is important to note is that Mr. 
Castle testified that in his opinion the 
United States could not afford to termi- 
nate the mutual-security program at this 
time. He foresaw the catastrophy that 
would ensue, with the free world in chaos, 
if there were an abrupt end to a program 
that affects not only our own country but 
as well all other countries with which we 
are allied in a common effort for security, 
welfare, and understanding. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said that this 
is a time for the abandonment of the 
vanities of personal opinions and the re- 
uniting of Americans in an all-embracing 
love of country. . Mr. Castle has set an 
example. Doubtless he will go on, as is 
his right and duty as an American citi- 
zen, pointing out wherein he thinks the 
administration of the program can be 
improved, but as to ending abruptly the 
program itself, throwing into the void 
the country of his affection, of that he 
will have none. 

It is well enough to oppose this bill, 
even on a rollicall to vote against its pas- 
sage, when one knows that it all is a 
gesture. There is not a person in this 
House who does not know the perilous 
position in which the United States 
would be placed if the 85th Congress 
failed to pass a mutual-security bill. 
There is no one in this House who does 
not know also that a bill mangled by 
amendments would be as bad as no bill 
at all. I doubt there is a Member in 
either body who would vote in opposition 
to this bill if that Member knew with 
certainty that his one vote would bring 
the program to an abrupt termination. 

Ninety-two witnesses testified at the 
hearings of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. There was no phase of the for- 
eign program that did not come under 
the closest scrutiny. The witnesses were 
men and women with specialized knowl- 
edge in the matters that they discussed 
with candor and frankness. Their in- 
terests varied, some putting the em- 
phasis on defense and some putting the 
emphasis on the economic, their view- 
points were not always similar but they 
all had a keen sense of the many prob- 
lems attending the administration of a 
vast program in a field where there were 
no blueprints for our guidance. Not one 
of the 92 witnesses advocated the with- 
drawal of the United States of America. 

The members of your Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, with the exception of 
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only four, are united in the support of 
the bill. The committee cut the ay. 
thorization about one-third of a billion 
dollars. Every cent that was taken out 
was taken out with a reason. There was 
a study. There was an analysis. With 
four lone exceptions, the committee 
recommends the bill exactly as presenteg 
to you. It is our well considered judg. 
ment that every dollar further cut from 
the authorization will be at danger to 
our country. That, Mr. Chairman, I be. 
lieve. 

The world is on the march. We cannot 
halt its progress. We can go forward 
in leadership for the attainment of the 
things for mankind that all peoples hold 
dear. Or we can give up and accept for 
our country and our children whatever 
fate may have in store for them ina 
world rebuilt by others. That is the de. 
termination we are making in our vote 
on the pending bill. It is just that simple, 
We have looked with hope to a world of 
peace in which we could trade with mu- 
tual advantage with the other nations, 
and we have sought to help those nations 
in a development enabling them to buy 
our products as well as to raise living 
standards of their own peoples closer to 
our own. Meanwhile, we have sought to 
assure our security, to surround ourselves 
with the protective walls of an interna. 
tional chain of bases, until our objective 
of peace has been reached. The defeat of 
the mutual security bill of 1958 means the 
collapse of all this. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall continue to hold 
to my ideals and I shall continue to hold 
to faith in my country. This is the hour 
of portendous decision. In the making of 
that decision, the vanities of pérsonal 
opinion must be resolved in love of coun- 
try and faith in its purpose under God. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I gladly yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am very much im- 
pressed with the gentleman’s sincerjiy. 
I note you make the statement that 
a vote against this authorization would 
be a mere gesture and might carry out 
one’s idealism. May I remind the gen- 
tleman from Illinois that in the State 
of West Virginia we have only 34 per- 
cent of the labor force employed. Iam 
wondering if the gentleman could sug- 
gest some way that we could have West | 
Virginia declared a foreign territory 5 
that we could get a little help. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I appre 
ciate and admire the gentleman so much 
that I am just a little surprised 
maybe a little bit hurt that at such4 | 
time he should ask such a q 
There is no relation at all to this pal- — 
ticular matter we now have under dis- 
cussion. ; 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, wil 
the gentleman yield? ws 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. I am happy 
to yield to the great acting chairman 
our committee. 

Mr. MORGAN. Following the Sut 
gestion of the gentleman from West Vil- - 
ginia (Mr. Bamey], if this bill is no 
passed, instead of the un 
— 38 percent it will be about 48 per 
cen 
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Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. That very 
well could be the fact. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I gladly yield 
to my dear friend from the land in Mich- 
igan where I was born. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. You know there are 
not any better friends in the House than 
you and I. If you voted against the bill 
you had reason for it, but the gentleman 
over there is simply guessing at it. May- 
be he does not have that unemployment. 
Certainly I cannot take care of any 
blond until I have taken care of my 


e. 

vor. O’HARA of Illinois. I would re- 
mark to my beloved friend that all the 
wives of America might rejoice if through 
our perseverance in going through with 
what we have undertaken we reach our 
objective, a world of peace and content- 
ment for their children and their chil- 
dren’s children. I daresay the brunettes 
will be just as happy as the blonds. I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 





New Horizons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 13, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled ‘New World Horizons,” delivered 
by Robert C. Hill, United States Am- 
bassador to Mexico, before the Interna- 
tional Rotary Convention in Dallas, Tex., 
on June 5, 1958. 

Ambassador Hill, whose home is in 
Littleton, N. H., has served this country 
outstandingly as Ambassador to three 
Latin American countries and has con- 
tributed greatly in our efforts to main- 
tain good relations with our Latin Amer- 
ican neighbors. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NEw Wortp Horizons 


(Address by Robert ©. Hill, United States 
Ambassador to Mexico, before the Inter- 
national Rotary Convention, Dallas, Tex.) 


It is to me, a, most welcome, and inspiring 
honor, to address this great assemblage of 
Rotary International; thousands of repre- 
sentatives from more than 100 nations, 
gathered here ini Dallas for your annual 
convention. You come together at a time 
of unusual strain and tension. But by 
your very presence you give testimony to 
the permanence of good will and friendship 
among all peoples. 

oo Presence affords me an opportunity 

discuss a subject of supreme importance 
to all of us: the relations between my 
Government, and the governments of our 
community of free nations. I claim no 
magic compass to chart a way out of this 
Sea of perplexity. We must recognize that 
history swirls around us. We are in the 
midst of one of the most challenging periods 
of all time, This is a period of great surg- 
a movements. This is a time of deep indi- 

ual and national frustrations... It is also 
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a time when, despite the complexity_of the 
problems that confront us, we can perceive 
the horizon of a new and infinitely better 
world. 

“This is essentially contradictory, and so in 
a way is this meeting. Here in an atmos- 
phere of international good will and friend- 
ship, we speak of strains and tensions of 
which we are all so painfully conscious. 
Refiecting on these tensions, some develop 
a kind of split personality, not knowing what 
to believe, and afraid to believe what they 
know. Fears and uncertainties grip their 
minds, and perplexed internally, they find in 
the external world only a gigantic enlarge- 
ment of their individual insecurities, made 
more terrible by the frictions between classes 
and nations. Some flee reality to the make- 
believe world of pleasure. Others wring their 
hands in despair ard moan, “Things are bad 
everywhere. They are bound to get worse 
before they get better.” 

That horizon of which I spoke is not some 
fitful mirage—it has the sharp edge of real- 
ity. The pessimistic view can have no ac- 
ceptance by Rotary. You, as men of busi- 
ness and industry, of science and the profes- 
sions, must reject unequivocally the over- 
preoccupied and fear-ridden concept which 
paints only a future of gloom. Rotarians 
are born optimists. You believe the future 
is largely what we make it. You are prac- 
tical men, who combine a cheerful outlook 
on life with realistic plans for progress and 
improvement. As practical men you could 
well ask for a balance sheet of our worldwide 
situation. You could ask for a totaling up of 
our assets and liabilities. This could give 
you a better picture of where we now are, 
and where we are going. 

A piece of wisdom is carved on the Archives 
Building in Washington, D. C., which says: 
“The past is prologue to the future.” 

One way to strike this balance sheet is to 
look back just a few short years and se 
where we were, then consider how far we 
have come in our international relations, 
This will enable us to see in better perspec- 
tive where we are now, and where we are 
going. I believe sincerely when we examine 
the ledger. you will agree with me we are 
going one way—and that is ahead, together. 

A few years ago my first assignment in the 
United States Foreign Service was vice consul 
in Calcutta. The year was 1943. We were 
then engaged in a terrible world war. Our 
forces were dispersed around the globe. Men 
were fighting from the tropic jungles to the 
frozen north. Worse than the physical suf- 
fering was the moral destruction. Hatred 
split the human race. There was bitter dis- 
illusionment with efforts for international 
conciliation. ‘The collapse ef the League of 
Nations had shattered our hopes for peaceful 
settlement of disputes. Overwhelming force 
was relied on for victory. Even the prospect 
of victory was shrouded in fear. Doubts were 
strong over the postwar economy. 

It was also in 1943 that we were reading 
a new and comprehensive diagnosis of the 
world’s ills. It was the profound and bril- 
liant book of Sorokin, well titled “The Crisis 
of Our Age.” This great social scientist, a 
refugee teaching at Harvard University, sur- 
veyed our time against the sweep of world 
history. He showed that the widespread 
clashes throughout human society were all 
part of one tremendous historic crisis mark- 
ing 4 transition period. The countless dis- 
equilibriums were in reality minor manifes- 
tations of the overall upheaval occurring 
with the ending of one great period and the 
beginning of another. Sorokin wrote most 
clearly: 

“The crisis is imcomparably deeper and 
more profound than any ordinary crisis. * * * 
We are living and acting at one of the epoch- 
making turning points of human history, 
when one fundamental form of culture and 
society is declining and a different form is 
emerging. * * * Such transitional periods 
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have always been the veritable day of judg- 
ment.” 

This was 15 short years ago, but a mo- 
ment in the history of the human race. It 
is natural that a crisis such as diagnosed 
by Sorokin should last for decades, or even 
acentury. Certainly it has continued until 
now, and is likely to persist for the remainder 
of our lives. 

If other turning points of history were 
marked, as he wrote, by “explosions of wars, 
revolutions, anarchy, and bloodshed, by mis- 
ery and suffering on the part of millions’— 
if this was then the rule, how can we escape 
the same problems in the crisis of our age? 
If the decline and fall of the Roman Empire, 
the invention of gunpowder, the political 
and religious struggles of the late Middle 
Ages, and the dislocations of the industrial 
revolution, each shook the whole structure 
of nations, should we not in the present 
transition period feel far sharper shocks and 
strains? 


Certainly the proportions of change are 
now much larger. Populations are greater, 
demands higher, communications swifter, 
ambitions more widespread. Recall, if you 
will, that none of the ancient wars to seize 
another’s territory can be compared in scope 
with the expansion of Soviet communism 
which openly seeks to control the whole 
earth. None of the means of destruction 
previously known, all lumped together, can 
equal the force of a single hydrogen bomb. 

From this viewpoint of historic transition, 
we should not be at all surprised that we 
find ourselves confronted by deep-rooted 
problems. Neither should we let our recog- 
nition of this cataclysmic change discourage 
or dismay us. Rather, the thoughtful man 
must, like Hamlet, “take up arms against 
a sea of troubles and by opposing, end them.” 

Let.us look at a few items on the asset 
column during these 15 years. The India 

used to know, a great continent of 400 
million people, was groping uncertainly to- 
ward independence. Today it holds a proud 
and honored place among the family of free 
and independent nations, and is working 
resolutely toward removal of its own eco- 
nomic and social handicaps. This was ac- 
complished by no bloody revolution, but 
by a peaceful transfer of government. 


World War II, then being fought, ended 
in victory with a peace founded on justice 
and reconciliation. It is to be counted as 
nothing that the defeated nations of Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan are today restored 
to full sovereignty with the exception of 
Communist-dominated East Germany? Is it 
nothing that today they are more pros- 
perous than before the war, and are among 
the firmest allies in the defense of freedom? 
Where in history can you find an instance 
where victors have not taken an inch of 
territory for themselves? Where in history 
can you find a nation that has aided the 
vanquished to full recovery? 

The division of the world which existed 
in 1943 has been largely healed. Now in- 
dependent countries sit down as equals in 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. 
With all its difficulties and frustrations, is it 
not a remarkable advance that the United 
Nations is able to provide agencies for world 
food and health; for weather and geophysical 
studies; for higher labor standards, educa- 
tional aids, and child welfare; for technical 
assistance, narcotic control, and a host of 
related projects? When and where were 
such undertakings ever put into effect be- 
fore—and immediately following a great 
war? 

This does not mean we can for a moment 
overlook or even minimize the grave threat 
of international Communist expansion and 
domination. But here again the balance 
sheet shows positive assets, and a persistent 
if precarious balance. Take for example, 
NATO and mutual security. 
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NATO soon will be 10 years old. It holds 
15 nations together in a defense alliance 
extending from Norway to Trukey. Never 
before has such an alliance been set up, and 
endured for so long, in time of peace. Since 
it began its existence, not an inch of Euro- 
pean territory has been taken by the Soviets. 
Whatever some critics may think of its 
effectiveness, we know the Soviet Union 
would not try so hard to destroy this pow- 
erful organization if its power were not 
respected. 

The mutual security system, growing out 
of the Marshall plan 11 years ago, has 
successfully bolstered the defenses and 
economies of friends and allies. All have 
contributed many billions of dollars to give 
the common effort the sinews of war and 
the good health of peace, so that each might 
stand up to dangers from within and with- 
out their borders. Again, regardless of mis- 
understandings, we can safely say that each 
recipient has stood up, and done so rather 
well. Are we not justified in taking satis- 
faction in this solid achievement? 

Indeed, gentlemen, please permit me to 
indulge in a certain amount of pardonable 
pride in these two accomplishments. If I 
here put in a few kind werds for Uncle Sam, 
it is because he so richly deserves them— 
and so rarely gets them. We of the United 
States are proud to have joined with our 
allies in launching NATO, and we have im- 
plemented it with the forces and material 
essential for its effectiveness. In doing so, 
there has been forged a great shield that de- 
fends Europe from aggression, a shield that 
also provides protection for ourselves and 
this entire hemisphere. We have made our 
contribution in frank recognition of our re- 
sponsibilities as a world leader, and with the 
invaluable help of all member nations. But 
you will find no counterpart for this joint 
effort in all history. Surely our diplomacy, 
so often criticized, deserves some credit. 

We are not panicked by the sound and 
fury directed at us by the Russians. A few 
months ago the supreme dictator of inter- 
national communism, Khrushchev, told us 
that the Communist system will defeat us. 
He promised to destroy and bury us in peace- 
ful competition. I do not question his in- 
tent. I do feel sorry for his rashness, for 
he is in for a terrific disappointment. We 
of the free world can say to his cohorts: 
“Gentlemen, you are mistaken. We have no 
intention of letting you destroy us, much 
less of surrendering to your infamous system 
of tyranny and despotism. 

“We have struggled too long for liberty 
to entrust our rights to leaders whose hands 
are stained with the blood of their own peo- 
ple. Our workers have fought too hard for 
advancement to fall for your phoney state- 
controlled unions and-slave labor camps. 
Our students and thinkers prize freedom too 
highly to trade it for your dismal dialectics. 
Our republics love their independence too 
much to become another captive tied to your 
conquerer’s chariot. We rather promise you 
that, long after your ruthless power has dis- 
integrated and your boasts are forgotten, 
men will still be working together in co- 
operation and mutual respect to build a bet- 
ter world.” 

What are we doing to build this better 
world? Just let me mention one example, 
the harnessing of the almost unlimited 
power of atomic energy. In December 1953 
President Eisenhower made a far-reaching 
proposal to the United Nations for interna- 
tional cooperation in utilizing the atom for 
peace. He placed at the service of all man- 
kind the tremendous progress made in the 
United States, our technicians and indus- 
trial equipment, our experience and finan- 
cial resources. The Soviet Union immedi- 
ately opposed the project, but when faced 
with the overwhelming acceptance of the 
United Nations, changed her tune. 
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The statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency was then framed in months 
of patient work in the U. N. Now, with 80 
members, the agency is a functioning 
reality, bringing together under a single 
worldwide direction the diverse efforts of 
science and industry, to put this incredible 
source of power and energy at the command 
of man. The prospect is, indeed, for power 
unlimited within the mear future. 

Pessimists think only of the destructive 
power of the atom. Let us contemplate the 
fact that a small atomic power station can 
light a whole city; by the fact that a small 
nuclear deposit can propel a ship around the 
world for 2 years without refueling; by the 
fact that in a few years salt water will be 
drawn from the sea, purified and pumped 
hundreds of miles to irrigate arid deserts— 
all with this inexhaustible fuel soon to be 
economically available. This lies on the 
horizon of the new world of which I speak. 

The benefits of atomic science are already 
entering into the basic phases of human life. 
Medical research which may in time conquer 
cancer, just as the Salk vaccine has already 
conquered polio, is now using radioactive 
isotopes to trace the course of hostile agents 
through the living cells of the body. In- 
dustrial controls and tests of materials use 
similar isotopes to reduce to minutes tedious 
investigations which previously cost months 
of time. 

Are we threatened with ultimate food 
shortages? If so, the threat may soon be 
removed by the application of atomic science 
to the accelerated growth of cereals and 
plants, and by the use of atomic irradiation 
to its preservation, once grown. Costly 
methods of refrigeration can be replaced by 
almost miraculous methods of preventing 
food decay as long as a year, making it liter- 
ally possible to store food anywhere, anytime. 

This brief glimpse of a better world is 
especially uplifting to those peoples whose 
needs are greatest. The newly independent 
nations whose hopes are highest for a new 
way of life. Take Latin America, the pros- 
pect of the atomic age beckons with special 
appeal. It means crop-saving safeguards 
against diseases; fuel for power generation 
in remote mountain areas; a faster pace for 
industrialization; and breaking the barriers 
to fast, cheap transportation. And these 
prospects are not mirages in a desert of 
despair. They are already tangible realities, 
and in another 10 years will be within our 
grasp. 

We of the Western Hemisphere are particu- 
larly conscious that such benefits should 
come from international cooperation. In 
this hemisphere we have 21 independent na- 
tions who have long worked together. From 
the earliest proposals for inter-American 
collaboration by Simon Bolivar, at the Pan- 
ama Congress in 1826, to the growth of pan- 
Americanism in the latter part of the 19th 
century, we have evolved our relations into 
the highly advanced Organization of Ameri- 
can States. The OAS is not only the oldest 
international organization, it is also the 
most continuously effective in its mission. 
It is, in the recent words of Secretary of 
State Dulles, a “model for international or- 
ganizations.” Its experience and success has 
also made it an object of study and imita- 
tion by other world organizations. 

We of the Americas rejoice in our history 
of peaceful relations. At the same time we 
are keenly aware of our mutual problems, 


which find at times sharp expression in the . 


ferment of youthful resentment and rest- 
lessness. Nowhere, perhaps, are the conflicts 
of this transition period more deeply felt. 
But the growing pains of a young giant also 
promise of a better tomorrow. 

It has been my good fortune to have been 
Ambassador in three Latin American coun- 
tries. I would like to speak to you for a 
moment about the Republic of Mexico whére 
I am currently accredited. Did you know 
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that 600,000 American citizens visit Mexico 


every year to become enchanted with this 


friendly good neighbor? Mexicans come tp 
the United States, as students, farmw 
businessmen, and professional leaders jp 
large and proportionate numbers. 
Recently I made visits all along our yp. 
defended 1,400-mile border. It was gratify. 
ing to find two peoples living side by side in 
harmony. This is the fruit not only of goy- 
ernment policies, but also of the unselfish 
efforts of thousands of citizens on both sides 
of the border. Indeed, in many areas the 
line of division is almost invisible, and the 
residents on both sides mingle as freely ang 
cordially as if no barrier had ever existed, 
We are the first to admit, honestly ang 
candidly, that the present happy relati 
was not always so. At certain times in the 
past, our relationships were disturbed by 
serious misunderstandings. But we haye 


worked hard and sincerely,*on both sides, to © 


understand. each other better, and to settle 
our differences in the spirit of respect which 
one good neighbor owes to the other. And 
we are convinced that we have succeeded, to 
the point where we can hold up a mirror to 
our relations and let the rest of the world 
judge for itself whether strains and tensions 
between naticns cannot yield to friendship 
and understanding. 

It was a great son of the Mexican , 
Benito Juarez, who gave us all a high defini. 
tion to guide us. Born to poverty and suf- 
fering, his mind, like Lincoln’s, spanned per- 
sonal deprivations to reach noble ideals. All 
who seek peace can well ponder his defini- 
tion: “The respect for the rights of another 
is peace.” 


As we move forward together into a new 


age, we in government look to organizations 
such as Rotary International for support, I 
do not say this as mere rhetoric. I realize 
that you have already, individually and col- 
lectively, made magnificent contributions. 
But I propose that before you leave Dallas 
you set the framework for putting the con- 
structive forces of Rotary International t 
work on the critical problems that confront 
us in this age of historic change. 

Cannot an international organization such 
as yours, with its representative and respon- 
sible citizens from so many countries, join 
together a select committee to expand your 
good work in this direction? Could not this 
group sit down in quiet study to charta 
course, and tell us your findings and recom- 
mendations? I leave with you a thought. 

Rotary embraces every segment of society 


throughout the free world. We need you — 


help, we need your buoyant enthusiasm and 


the spirit of cheerful sacrifice which under | 


lies your fine motto: “Service Above Self.” 
This is the spirit of our hope for new 
world horizons. 





Independent Timbermen’s Committee Ex 
dorses Proposal for Pilot Plant News 
print Mill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 
Friday, June 13, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President 
great promise for the economic develop 
ment of northern Wisconsin and othe 
forested areas of the Great Lakes 
New England regions has been held ot 
by a new process for manuf 
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newsprint from low-grade hardwood de- 

veloped by the United States Forest 

products Laboratory in Madison, Wis. 

Vast stands of hardwood which now have 

little economic value can be utilized in a 

revitalized newsprint paper industry 

when this process is adapted for com- 
mercial operations. 

I have introduced a bill in the Senate 
to allow the Federal Government to as- 
sist a small business concern in setting 
up a pilot plant project to work out com- 
mercial applications of this process. The 
work of this plant would speed the day 
when the new process will be in wide- 
spread use by private companies and this 
great, untapped resource of our hard- 
wood forests will become commercially 
valuable. 

Mr. President, the Independent Tim- 
bermen’s Committee, an organization of 
Wisconsin people in the logging indus- 
try, met at Spooner, Wis., on May 9 and 
adopted a resolution endorsing this proj- 
ect. This organization recognizes the 
promise for a revitalized economy this 
project holds out to their region, and they 
will be grateful for the boost from the 
Federal Government that will realize 
this promise more quickly. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution of the Inde- 
pendent Timbermen’s Committee be pub- 
lished in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF INDEPENDENT 'TIMBERMEN’S 
COMMITTEE, MEETING AT SPOONER, WIS., May 
9, 1958 
Whereas the recent recession in the paper 

industry has caused great distress among in- 

dependent loggers and farmers who normally 
sell large amounts of pulpwood for their 
winter’s income; and 

Whereas there are thousands of cords of 
pulpwood being left in the woods to rot and 
for which there is no market; and 

Whereas there is a great need for: more 
markets for pulpwood in order to maintain 
the prosperity of our northern communities: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Independent Timbermen’s 
Committee, meeting at Spooner, Wis., on May 
9, 1958, That the bill proposed by Senator 
Proxmire be wholeheartedly endorsed as one 
means for expanding the pulpwood market 
whereby a newsprint mill would be estab- 
lished in the northern part of our State to 


utilize low-grade hardwoods now being 
wasted, 4 
CONRAD Foss, 
Chairman, 
LLoyp PATENAUDE, 
Secretary. 





Education’s Role in Shaping America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 13, 1958 


: Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
— unanimous consent to have printed 
the Appendix of the Rucorp the speech 
of Mr. Luther L. Hill, vice president and 
patisher of the Register and Tribune 
9. Des Moines, Iowa, at a board of 
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trustees’ luncheon for the Drake Uni- 
versity faculty, on the subject Educa- 
tion’s Role In Shaping America. Mr. 
Luther L. Hill is the very distinguished 
brother of thé Honorable Lister HILL, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Alabama. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION’S .ROLE IN SHAPING AMERICA 


It is rather difficult to discuss education 
these days without mentioning sputnik. Al- 
though the earth satellites have brought new 
respect for scholarship through emphasis on 
science, that emphasis itself may involve a 
distortion of the true role of intellectualism. 

However important science is for national 
security, the other great areas of learning 
have no less to contribute. The recent un- 
pleasantness in Latin America was hardly 
the result of sputnik, but was an affair of 
economics, nationalism, and ideology in 
which the real weapons were ideas and mass 
psychology, rather than stones or bayonets. 

The entire incident should remind us, for 
example, how far we still are from under- 
standing the Messianic appeal of Marxism 
in certain areas of the world. 


OTHER FIELDS CAN HELP 


If natural sciences can give us little help 
with this, other fields, like economics, gov- 
ernment, history, and sociology offer invalu- 
able help which must not be overlooked in 
our -attention to missiles. In this sense, we 
are beginning to realize the prophetic mean- 
ing of H. G. Wells’ observation many years 
ago that history has become “more and more 
a race between education and catastrophe.” 

But even this balanced emphasis on all 
areas of learning is a betrayal of intellectual- 
ism if we respect it only as another weapon 
in winning the cold war. We must not miss 
its broader role in helping to preserve in 
America the kind of society which makes the 
cold war worth winning. 

That means preserving a free society of 
educated, well-informed citizens who are 
able to lead meaningful lives—citizens whose 
horizons extend beyond their day to day 
routine—citizens who understand the wider 
social and political context of their own lives 
and jobs—citizens, who,. so to speak, can 
place themselves in time and space—citizens 
who also appreciate fine music, literature, 
and art, who do not live by bread alone, 


JOB IS TO PRODUCE HUMAN BEINGS 


All this suggests a reappraisal of that fa- 
miliar demand that education ought to be 
useful and practical. That argument is 
sound only to a point-—-only so long as we 
are quite certain what we are being useful 
for. 

If we answer glibly “the American way of 
life’” we have hardly picked a very definite 
standard of utility. For the complex values 
and goals which underlie our society are dy- 
namic—ever changing, ever evolving into 
something new. From this standpoint, the 
role of education is not to equip citizens for 
one fixed way of life, but rather to help them 
constantly Peevaluate, redefine, and improve 
the meaningfulness.of life itself. 

The job is not to produce robots, but hu- 
man beings. Not just to produce useful 
scholarship, but help determine what, in 
fact, useful means—and above all, what the 
good life means. 

Steeped in our own cultural heritage and 
dedicated to the objective appraisal of ideas, 
our universities are uniquely qualified in 
this job. 

SCHOLARSHIP PUT TO USE 


And, paradoxically, scholarship freed from 
simple notions of utility is in the end really 
the most useful. For example, the great 
physical chemist, Michael Polanyi, estimates 
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that scientifi¢ research directed toward spe- 
cific, practical ends has contributed far less 
to our fund of usable knowledge than has 
pure research conducted without regard for 
utility. 

Or, to take another example, the apprecia- 
tion of music, literature, art, and philosophy 
may seem nonutilitarian. Yet, in the future, 
it may help us solve a whole range of prac- 
tical problems caused by an ever-increasing 
abundance of leisure in America. 

This country will be a better place to live 
only if that leisure is a fruitful experience. 
If leisure brings nothing more than sheer 
boredom, restlessness, and adult, as well as 
juvenile, delinquency, American education 
will have failed. 


TWO EXTREMES TO AVOID 


In the deepest sense, then, intellectualism 
must help preserve a diversity within the 
broader unity of our society. Two nations 
in the world today dramatize the extremes 
which we must avoid. 

At one extreme, we must never permit 
America to become a mass society in which 
all variety and individualism are pulverized 
into atom-like uniformity, with the state 
as the single center of power and initiative. 
At its best, such a society can never rise 
above dull mediocrity. 

At its worst, as in Soviet Russia, the result 
is a society of brutality. Even a brief expe- 
rience with this kind of regimentation can 
prove fatal. As John Stuart Mill observed, 
“Mankind speedily become unable to con- 
ceive diversity, when they have for some timo 
been unaccustomed to see it.” 

At the other extreme, we must avoid a 
more subtle danger in preserving the diver- 
sity of a free society. This is a danger of 
dividing society against itself into a series of 
closed compartments between which mobil- 
ity and communication become impossible. 

If Russia represents the first extreme, 
modern France illustrates the _ second. 
France has, indeed, diversity, but a sterile 
diversity in which each party, faction, bloc 
or region is isolated, alienated from the rest 
of society. France, in brief, lacks the under- 
lying moral sense of community which en- 
ables diversity to be fruitful—and a nation 
to govern itself. 

ROLE OF DRAKE IS VITAL 


The golden mean which we in America 
must strike between these extremes involves 
a pattern in which the role of private insti- 
tutions like Drake is vital. This is really an 
extension into society itself of the idea the 
Founding Fathers had when they prescribed 
a separation and balance of powers in our 
formal government. We must preserve not 
just a wide dispersal of political and eso- 
nomic power centers, but also a pluralism of 
intellectual and cultural creativity. Each 
sphere must always enjoy a certain autonomy, 
but at the same time be able to communi- 
cate with the rest of society—to influence 
and be influenced by other spheres. 

Church and state ought indeed to be sepa- 
rate, but each ought also to respect the 
other. 

The economy ought not to be run by the 
Government, nor the Government by either 
the owners of industry or the spokesmen of 
labor, but each should be able to exercise 
some influence over the other. 

Colleges, universities, and scientific centers 
ought to possess particular independence and 
privacy. But independence must never be- 
come isolation. The, university should not 
be just a fortress of ideas; it should also 
be a reservoir from which ideas can flow 
easily throughout society. The diversity we 
cherish must never become the social disin- 
tegration of France. It must be bound to- 
gether by a deeper permeative sense of af- 
finity and community. 

SUPPORT FOR PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
~ An institution like Drake is living proof 
that America does respect, and provide, the 
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independence in which intellectual creativity 
thrives. 

The privately endowed university like 
Drake is one of the most significant, effective 
answers America can give to the threat either 
of a conformitarian society, or of a divided 
society. As such, it also suggests a partial 
answer to acorollary problem: 

If we are alarmed by the ever-expanding 
scope of Government and the burden of 
higher taxation, one alternative is surly to 
support private institutions which can do 
what the State and public levy will otherwise 
be forced to do. 

CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


In the past, Drake and the community of 
interests supporting it have met this chal- 
lenge through continued expansion of the 
university and improvement of the quality 
of its education. This past performance and 
present planning for the years ahead justify 
every confidence in the future of Drake. 

And, as in the past, that future will be 
one of understanding and cooperation among 
all of us—administration, faculty, commu- 
nity, and trusteess. 

A university has been defined as “a place 
of light, of liberty, and of learning.” It is 
for all of us to see that both Drake and 
America remain that kind of a place. 





Legislation Threatens Success of 
St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 13, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
the past weeks the Milwaukee Journal 
published two excellent editorials point- 
ing up a threat to success of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and its promise of 
great economic advancement for the 
Great Lakes ports that is posed by legis- 
lation pending in the Senate. 

These editorials concern a bill which 
would require foreign ships to hire 
licensed domestic pilots during their 
voyaging through the Great Lakes. It 
points out some serious objections to 
this bill. 

Mr. President, the bill has been 
passed by the House of Representatives 
as a so-called safety measure. That 
claim is open to serious challenge. Fur- 
thermore, this bill is subject to serious 
challenge because of the effect it may 
have on our relations with our good 


neighbor, Canada, which. has been 
hurt by too much unnecessary strain 
already. 


The Milwaukee Journal, in these edi- 
torials, makes some noteworthy sugges- 
tions for action on this question. I be- 
lieve they should be seriously considered 
in the Senate before this bill is acted 
upon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorials be printed .in 
the Appendix to the Rscorp at this point 
following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 
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[From the Milwaukee Journal of 
June 7, 1958] 


FEATHERBUNKING BILL M1cHT STRANGLE SHIP= 
PING ON SEAWAY 


An ill considered and dangerous measure, 
crucial to the port of Milwaukee and the 
whole seaway economy, is so far breezing 
through Congress. It would require foreign 
ships to hire licensed domestic pilots con- 
tinuously throughout their Great Lakes 
voyaging. 

This is billed as safety legislation by the 
Coast Guard, the domestic carriers, and the 
os pilots. But it would create an 
unfegulated legal monopoly, and the House 
passage of it showed no adequate concern for 
at least three major significances. 

First. Is its threat to the success of the 
seaway enterprise itself and of the dependent 
lake ports, in case foreign ships should be 
priced out of entering the lakes at all, or 
scared out of subjecting their movements to 
the mercy of a pilots’ strike. 

Second. Is its repetition of disregard by our 
Government, acting unilaterally, for the al- 
ready tender relations with Canada, our sup- 
posed partner, which is known to be unhap- 
py with both the measure itself and the lack 
of consultation. 

Third. Is the much too cursory study of 
what the safety problem really is, weighed 
against the appearance in the bill of what 
might nautically be called “featherbunking” 
and the open door for more of it (a demand 
for two pilots per ship has already been 
hinted). 

The bill would be a tight little monopoly, 
enormously powerful, for the 44 men in the 
pool of licensed lake pilots (of whom, curi- 
ously, 40 are Canadians). But the tit for 
tat in any proper grant of a legal monopoly 
is submission to regulation. Here there 
would be no checks at all, on exorbitant 
wage and hour demands or even on refusal 
to work. 

At current rates, a foreign ship must pay 
a pilot $1,000 for a typical 20-day voyage 
around the lakes. But there is only about 
20 hours’ pilotage—for which the need is 
undisputed—in truly constricted waters. 
How the House Merchant Marine Committee 
figured that the bill would not impose a 
cost burden is unfathomable. 

The safety plea is not to be taken lightly, 
especially here, with a foreign ship sunk 
right off the Milwaukee Harbor entrance. 
But it did have a pilot aboard; he had al- 
ready retired when it collided with a barge. 
And almost every other mishap to a foreign 
ship in the lakes has been with a pilot 
aboard. So even as a pure safety measure 
the bill is dubious. 

The State Department casually endorsed 
the bill in the House, apparently seeing no 
problem of foreign relations. But now it 
is expected to come up belatedly with some 
reservations in the Senate. It should; this 
whole matter is quite plainly one that is 
only proper to work out cooperatively with 
Canada. 

On June 3 the Great Lakes Commission, 
@ consultative body of six lake States in- 
cluding Wisconsin, with specific reference to 
this bill, urged instead a treaty provision 
for a joint United States-Canadian board 
to govern lake piloting—to issue licenses, 
regulate fees, set piloting requirements, arbi- 
trate labor disputes. 

At least two other aspects call for bilateral 
treatment. Since the lakes are to be the 
Mediterranean sea of America, there is no 
sense in retaining navigation rules that differ 
from the international rules. This bears 
ony and importantly on the safety ques- 

on. 

Also, the two countries ought to provide 


for foreign ship captains to qualify for lake 


piloting licenses themselves. These skippers 
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are used to navigating such equally 
and congested waters as the English C 
the North Sea, and the Baltic. Some of 
them by now may be even among the more 
experienced in the Great Lakes. 

There is plenty of treaty business to do 
and that’s the way to do it. : 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of June 11, 


1958] 
Stop MoNoPoty PiLor BIL. To Gouce Foreigy 
Seaway SHIPs . 


Do you have your eye out for a cushy job? 
If Congress passes certain proposed legis. 
lation, your cue is to become’ a Great Lakes 
pilot and loaf 80 percent or more of your 
working time. 

The bill, House-approved already, would 
require every ship to have licensed pilotage 
throughout its entire voyaging in the lakes 
west of Cornwall in the St. Lawrence River, 
Since the United States and Canadian cap. 
tains and mates are so licensed anyway, the 
effect would be to force an extra high-paid 
hand onto every foreign ship. ’ 

To begin with, the foreign ships spend 
about half their time in the lakes tied up to 
docks. And they spend more than half the 
rest of the time plying open waters that are 
elementary for any competent mariner to 
navigate. All that adds up to so much sack 
drill for a pilot; or call it featherbunking, 
a marine form of featherbedding. 


No one disputes that licensed pilotage 
ought to be required in rivers, canals, and 
narrow channels. But for this a foreign ship 
actually needs a pilot aboard only 3 to § 
days at most during the typical 22- to 23- 
day voyage this side of Cornwall, Ontario. 

Trying to put over this featherbunking 
bill as a safety measure, its advocates cite 
the occasional suddenness and severity of 
lake storms, in which somebody aboard must 
know how to handle the ship. Bilgewater. 
If skippers who have sailed the oceans of the 
world, and its other enclosed seas, can't 
manage in a blow, they wouldn’t get safely 
to the St. Lawrence in the first place. 

There are 373 scheduled sailings of for- 
eign ships into and out of the lakes this 
season, with some 65 tramp sailings also 
expected, even without the deepened seaway 
of 1959. How much this trade means and 
will mean to the whole heartland economy 
is obvious. And the bill for an unregulated 
piloting monopoly contains the very. real 
threat of pricing many foreign vessels right 
out of the lakes trade. 

Opposition to the bill is not unconstruc- 
tive. The United States ought instead to 
create a joint commission with its partner 
Canada to determine the actual safety needs 
and piloting requirements and to regulate 
the whole pilotage part of the seaway Op- 
eration, within treaty limits, in the joint ma- 
tional interest. Surely the United States 
Senate must see that this is the right way. 
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PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConcREssIoNaL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 


Aiken, George D., Vt_---.~- Carroll Arms 

Allott, Gordon, Colo___.... Cleveland House 

Anderson, Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle 
N. Mer. 

Barrett, Frank A., Wyo....- The Woodner 

Beall, J. Glenn, Md__--.-.. 

Bennett, Wallace F., Utah__ 

Bible, Alan, Nev-.-----.-.- 

Bricker, John W., Ohio....The Mayflower 

Bridges, Styles, N. H-..--.. 

Bush, Prescott, Conn_..... 


Butler, John Marshall, Md. 

Byrd, Harry Flood, Va__..- The Shoreham 
Capehart, Homer E., Ind._.-The Westchester 
Carlson, Frank, Kans... Sheraton-Park 
Carroll, John A., Colo... a 

Case, Clifford P., N. J..--.. 

Case, Francis, S. Dak__....4635 Mass. Ave. 
Chavez, Dennis, N. Mexz_..-3327 Cleveland 

Ave. 

Church, Frank, Idaho... 

Clark, Joseph S., Pa_...-.. 

Cooper, John Sherman, Ky 

Cotton, Norris, N. H-..-.. 

Curtis, Carl T., Nebr.__.... 

Dirksen, Everett M., Ill... 

Douglas, Paul H., J#----.- - 

Dworshak, Henry C., Idaho. 

Eastland, James O., Miss._..5101 Macomb St. 


Ellender, Allen J., La... oe 
Ervin, Samuel J., Jr., N. C.. 
Flanders, Ralph E., Vf... 
Frear, J. Allen, Jr., Del... 


Fulbright, J. William, Ark. 


Goldwater, Barry M., Ariz... 

Gore, Albert, Tenn_....-.. 

=. Theodore Francis, University Club 

5a. 

Hayden, Carl, Ariz_........ 

Hennings, Thomas C., Jr., 
Mo. 

Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 
Iowa. 


5511 Cedar Park- 
way, Chevy Chase, 
Md. 
pee, Waster, Ala... casa 
Hoblitzell, John D., Jr., 
SIT cs a nancydicmaieainaliaiianiae 
Holland, Spessard L., Fla._Sheraton-Park 
Hruska, Roman L., Nebr_. 
Humphrey, Hubert H., 
Minn. 
Ives, Irving M., N. Y_..--.- 
Jackson, Henry M., Wash__ 
Javits, Jacob K., N. ¥_.--.. 
Jenner, William E., Ind__.. 
Johnson, Lyndon B., Tez__. 
Johnston, Olin D., S. C__.. 
Jordan, B Everett, N.C____. 


Kefauver, Estes, Tenn_____ 4929 Hillbrook 
Lane 

Kennedy, John F., Mass___- 

Kerr, Robert S., Okla____.. 

Knowland, William Fy 
Calif. 

Kuchel, Thomas H., Calif.. 

Langer, William, N. Dak_..2101 Conn. Ave. 

Lausche, Frank J., Ohio____ 

Long, Russell B., La_.____ wi 

McClellan, John L., Ark. 
cNamara, Pat, Mich_.___- 


Magnuson, Warre ; 
Wash. n G., TheShoreham 


Malone, George W., Nev__..'The Ma 
, *” ee ower 
Mansfield, Mike, Mont. - 


» Edward, Pa_...._ 


Martin, Thos. E., I 
Monroney, e ee Conn. Ave. 


saoeee, Wayne, Oreg____. -.5020 Lowell St. 
sag ton B., Ky... 
undt, Karl E., S. Dak.....122 Schotts 
M Court NE. 
urray, James E., Mont_..The Shoreham 
reer, Richard L., 


Opiboney, Joseph C., Sheraton-Park 
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Pastore, John O., R. J_.... “ 
Payne, Frederick G., Maine. 
Potter, Charles E., Mich... 
Proxmire, William E., Wis.. 
Purtell, William A., Conn... 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OFr TOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 14, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of-Iowa. Mr. President, 
among the highly responsible tasks faced 
by Members of the Congress is the ap- 
pointment of candidates for the armed 
service academies. One of the most fre- 
quent inquiries encountered in this con- 
nection is how do the academies com- 
pare—a question to which there has been 
no adequate answer. 

, Thus, it was most gratifying to read 

in the June 1958 issue of Shipmate, the 

well-known monthly magazine of the 

United States Naval Academy Alumni 

Association, an illuminatjng article by a 

West Point graduate Maj. Joseph C. Mc- 

Donough, United States Army, that sup- 

plies a comprehensive response to this 

query. 

A recent instructor at the Naval Acad- 
emy, Major McDonough has had the 
unique advantage of close observation of 
both these great service schools, and 
speaks with the authority of that-ex- 
perience. His article is constructive and 
should be of special value to members of 
the boards of visitors of all service acad- 
emies. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

[From the United States Naval Academy 

Shipmate of June 1958] 

Down IN MARYLAND WITH THAT SAILOR BAND— 
A WEsT PoINTER AND FORMER UNITED STATES 
NavaL ACADEMY ENGLISH “PROF” Dors SoME 
COMPARING OF THE Two CURRICULUMS ~ 

(By Maj. Joseph O. McDonough, U. S. Army, 

West Point 1945) 

On July 19, 1954, as I dtove through the 
main gate of the Naval Academy, I was hum- 
ming the line from an old cadet song: “Down 
in Maryland there’s a sailor band; they've 
declared they’re prepared for a fray.” I was 
Promptly interrupted by a thousand plebes 
chanting: “So round the ends and through 
the line we run. Show those Gray legs how 
the deed is done, * * #” My immediate re- 
action was what a way to start a 3-year tour 
of duty. Today, at this distant station, my 
regret is that I won't be in Annapolis on 
June 6, 1958, to see those plebes become of- 

in the United States Navy. 

After spending nearly equal periods at both 
West Point and Annapolis, one is bound to 
develop conclusions about similarities and 

erences in the two academies. My im- 
Pressions of West Point were developed dur- 
Mea cadet days, those of the Naval 
emy during a tour as an officer instruc- 

tor. Both periods hold many fond memories 
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and permit a reasonably objective compari- 
son. 

One is first struck by the similarities in the 
two schools. Only after a period of observa- 
tion do the real differences reveal themselves. 
These differences fall into four categories: 
the physical plant, the faculty organization, 
the curriculum, and.the system. 


THE PHYSICAL PLANTS COMPARED 


Even to the most casual observer, the 
physical plant and the Naval Academy at- 
mosphere presents a most striking contrast 
to West Point. Annapolis is the picture of 
gracious living associated throughout Amer- 
ica with fine, civilian uriiversities. West 
Point presents one of severity and Spartan 
living. The virtues of each will be argued, 
but the arguments have little real signifi- 
cance. 

Of more concrete importance is the lack of 
land available for the training of midship- 
men. The brigade is 50 percent larger than 
the corps, but there is only about one-third 
as much land at Annapolis as at West Point. 
I watched, with great respect, the efforts of 
two superintendents to increase the facili- 
ties available for the training of midship- 
men. If each and every alumnus were aware 
of this fine work, they would be proud; and 
those in a position would double their efforts 
to help this expansion program. 


FACULTY 


The second category of contrast is in the 
faculty organizations of the two service acad- 
emies. It is not, however, the obvious one 
of the large number of civilian professors at 
Annapolis in contrast to the few at West 
Point. The difference in this respect is not 
signicant when one realizes that many mem- 
bers of the West Point-faculty are officefs 
who devote their entire careers to the teach- 
ing of cadets. They receive advanced educa- 
tion at civilian universities in their ap- 
pointed fields and return to West Point as 
teachers. This group provides the nucleus 
of West Point’s faculty in a manner analo- 
gous to the civilian faculty at the Naval 
Academy. 

The advantages of either system can be 
argued interminably. West Point’s system is 
especially strong in the fact that most of the 
instructors have been through the problems 
facing their students) Its weakness lies in 
the fact that a nonmilitary view of education 
is not so readily available. Conversely, the 


-strengths of West Point are the weaknesses of 


the Naval Academy faculty. The civilian 
faculty member there often does not fully 
appreciate the rigorous program under which 
the midshipman operates and he fails to 
seé the need for seemingly useless military 
demands. Occasionally there develops a 
tendency to treat Mr. Midshipman as “Joe 
College,” but this is quickly stopped before 
it gets far. Such trends are bound to arise 
and are healthy so long as the idea that 
Annapolis is a naval college continues to 
dominate. It may bring the wrath of my 
former colleagues down upon my head, but 
I am forced to observe that the academic 
mind can, at times, be as uncompromising as 
the.military mind. 

The contrast in total perspective between 
the permanent elements of both faculties is 
not too great. Both groups are composed of 
competent and dedicated men. I feel privi- 
leged to have been associated with many 
members of the civilian faculty at Annapolis, 
to have known them and served with them. 


The civilian professors of the Naval Academy 
are as highly skilled, as dedicated, and as 
competent a group of men as one could hope 
for. They render great service to the Navy 
and through it to the country. Only re- 
cently has their work begun to be fully 
recognized. 

OFFICER INSTRUCTORS, THE NAVAL ACADEMY’S 

GREATEST WEAKNESS 


The real contrast in the faculties of the 
two academies lies in the officer instructors. 
Each officer selected for a tour at West Point 
considers himself one of a chosen few. His 
selection is made much in advance of his 
reporting date and he is approved by the 
head of the department in which he is to 
teach. If his proposed teaching assignment 
requires advanced civilian education, he will 
be sent to a university to complete the re- 
quired work prior to reporting to West Point. 

I was therefore surprised to learn that 
many naval officers considered their assign- 
ment to the Naval Academy as a chore rather 
than as a privilege. This attitude was par- 
ticularly prevalent among those officers who 
felt they lacked the background or interest 
to teach their assigned subject. This atti- 
tude seemed to stem from three real or 
imagined problems. First, some fear that 
time away from their primary specialties 
jeopardizes future assignments and careers. 
Second, officers sometimes are assigned to 
@ vacancy in a department without regard 
for their interests or background. Finally, 
the failure to screen prospective officer in- 
structors well in advance and to provide the 
educational background necessary for a par- 
ticular teaching assignment was a major 
source of dissatisfaction. 


CONTRAST IN CURRICULUMS 


Curriculum presents another contrast in 
the makeup of the two academies. Again 
the major difference is not the most obvious 
one, that is, the course offered because of the 
education deemed necessary for the different 
services. The fundamental contrast in cur- 
riculum lies in the type of emphasis given 
in the education of cadets and of midship- 
men. 

At West Point, particularly since World 
War II, there has been a shift from the so- 
called professional military subjects to those 
of more academic nature. Emphasis has been 
placed on increased instruction in the fields 
of science where there has been rapid de- 
velopment in the past 20 years. The social 
sciences have been stressed with particular 
attention to the economic, political, and 
social problems facing the United States. 
The necessary curtailment of military sub- 
jects to accomplish this has in no way cur- 
tailed the broad basic military education of 
prospective officers. Instead, the summer 
training programs have been intensified and 
detailed training on military subjects easily 
learned in a basic officer course has been 
postponed until after graduation. 


CUT THE SUMMER CRUISES MORE? 


While I hesitate to criticize the sacrosanct 
summer cruises, I believe the benefit derived 
therefrom could well be gained in a shorter 
period. I gathered from discussions with 
naval officers and midshipmen that in many 
cases ships officers were unable to make full 
use of the time for training the midshipmen 
while they were aboard. It would seem that 
the training needed could be gained by a 
shorter and more intensive cruise program. 
Here is one area to be examined in the search 
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for time to permit an expansion in academic 

subjects. 

HISTORY, UNITED STATES AND NAVAL, WOEFULLY 
INADEQUATE 


The Military and Naval Academies are woe- 
fully inadequate in their failure to teach 
American history. The arguments against 
the introduction of such a course are: the 
course taught is comparable and more appro- 
priate; students have had a high school 
course; they will study it on their own as 
officers. As valid as any or all of these argu- 
ments may be, it is certainly an anomaly to 
commission a young man and expect him to 
devote and sacrifice himself for a way of life 
about which he knows so little. The Air 
Force Academy has seen fit to include such 
a course in its original curriculum while the 
older academies resist it. Contrary to the 
arguments presented, few, if any, officers will 
ever find the time or have the inclination to 
study American history unless this interest 
is developed in their undergraduate studies. 
It is almost like a refusal to teach the history 
of religion in a seminary. 

The present course in naval history is ex- 
cellent but it suffers from the fact that a mid- 
shipman does not have adequate time to de- 
velop an intimate knowledge of the basis of 
his chosen profession. His cadet contem- 
porary receives about 50 percent more time 


in this vital area of study. 
The curriculum at Annapolis provides 
much more time and emphasis on the profes- 


sional naval subjects. The reason for this 
emphasis no doubt lies in the fact that 
shortly after graduation, the newly commis- 


sioned ensign is expected to report aboard 
ship prepared for duty. In contrast, his 
contemporaries in the Army, Marine Corps, 
and Air Force attend’ a basic school which 


provides them with the detailed technical in- 
formation necessary for their performance 
of duty as junior officers. 

The suggestions outlined above are only 
two of many possible considerations but 
both are important. They are not intended 
as first priority or to be considered as ex- 
cluding any other subjects, but they should 
receive careful consideration in any study 
of curriculum revision. 


OTHER ACADEMIC COMPARISONS 


Any attempt at a detailed comparison of 
courses offered at the two Academies would 
be far beyond this author’s ability. “Fhe 
curriculum of both schools is difficult. The 
more technical courses offered at the Naval 
Academy gets the nod for difficulty, but 
for the standards of performance required 
the nod goes the other way. At West Point, 
there is a greater emphasis on standardiza- 
tion in grading and on minimum acceptable 
standards, whereas the number of midship- 
men who pass or fail at any given time is 
not necessarily a direct function of the 
quality of work produced. The number of 
permissible failures seems to come at times 
from some spot in heaven. This may be a 
basis for the name and, at times, the abused 
use of the blasphemous “J” factor. 

High on the plus side is the Naval Acad- 
emy system of sectioning. With a fair cross 
section of the class represented in each 
section, an instructor does not form pre- 
conceived opinions of his students. The sys- 
tem is sufficiently flexible so that the bright 
boys may be sectioned together for ad- 
vanced work. The West Point system of 
creating first sections and “goat” sections 
often results in preconceived opinions and 
creates sections suffering from academic 
inferiority complexes. Promising men can 
often be lost by starting selection too early. 

A superb training vehicle is the first class 
after-dinner speaking program. ‘This pro- 
gram creates the atmosphere and conditions 
never attainable in the classroom while {ft 
still retains the instructional value. It con- 
fronts the midshipman with a situation with 
which most of us have become all too famil- 
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far and which will confront these young 
gentlemen frequently and soon. The pro- 
gram can be mental torture for the midship- 
men but it is gratifying to an instructor 
to find a tongue-tied youngster turn up 
2 years later as a glib first classman. 

The present curriculum does a good job, 
but it could do a better one. If there ever 
was a time when an officer could be purely 
a soldier or a sailor, those days have van- 
ished. The basic knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of military and naval skills is more 
vital than ever but they alone will not suffice. 
The young officer spends most of his early 
years of service gaining this basic knowledge, 
but the only opportunity most graduates will 
have for a broad college education is the 4 
years spent at the Naval. Academy. I am 
fully aware that possible curriculum revi- 
sions are under study but I would add my 
small voice for increased emphasis on aca- 
demic subjects and a decrease in purely naval 
subjects. The good naval officer will de- 
vote his life to learning his profession but 
only a few-get the opportunity for the broad 
liberal education that must go with it. 


DISCIPLINE AND DUTY 


No discussion of a service academy would 
be complete without a treatment of the dis- 
ciplinary system. The thing that sets the 
service academies apart from civilian colleges 
is the concept of discipline and duty. Few 
who have been through it will deny that the 
system provides the foundation for a way of 
life that cannot be obtained by any other 
means. 

The systems at both West Point and An- 
apolis are hard by any set of standards which 
one can apply. There are, however, funda- 
mental differences in the way each school ap- 
proaches the problem. A discussion of all 
these differences would require a comprehen- 
sive study far too involved for presentation 
here. There is, however, one obvious dif- 
ference and for what it is worth, it is men- 
tioned. 

Among the cadets there is a strong dislike 
for the seeming hardships which the system 
imposes; but there is, at the same time, a 
realization of the need for it. With this 
comes an acceptance of the system and a real 
effort to abide by it. This does not mean 
there are no gross violations of regulations 
within the Corps of Cadets. The Tactical 
Department at West Point could, I am sure, 
verify that violations are numerous, I am 
also sure the “Tacs” would agree that the sys- 
tem is in general accepted by the cadets. 

Among the midshipmen, I did not find 
this same acceptance of the system. Even 
among first classmen it seemed that the 
system was being forced upon them in 
violation of their privileges or rates. When 
I searched for the reasons they were hard 
to find but one fundamental difference does 
appear. During fourth class summer, each 
cadet in the plebe class is constantly re- 
minded that he asked to come to West Point 
and is privileged to do so. Consequently, 
he must conform to the system as it is. 
In contrast, the midshipmen during his 
fourth class summer is given a more grad- 
ual introduction into the Naval Academy 
system and is made aware of what he does 
not rate as a plebe and what he will rate 
in the future. While this illustrates the 
difference in approach to the same problem, 
it is only one of many possible examples. 
Obviously both approaches work, for there 
are Leahy, King, Nimitz and Bradley and 
Eisenhower (MacArthur) to prove it. 

Since that July day neary 4 years ago, I 
have made many Navy friends and gained 
fond memories. I don’t pretend to be qual- 
ified to command a-rowboat, but I did have 
a helluva good time with knockabouts and 
® most rewarding 3 years in Annapolis. 
When I hear or see the brigade of midship- 
men of the future, it will alwayc take me 
back to July 19, 1954, and the wonderful 
years that followed. 
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or 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs . 
Saturday, June 14, 1958 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I had occasion to gather some 
information on the scope of the Depart. 
ment of Defense housing programs being 
financed with the proceeds of surplus 
agricultural commodity sales. 


As one who hails from an agricultural] 
State and as one who had something to 
do with getting this program started, 
I want to cite the accomplishments of 
this program. 

In the 1954 military construction bil] 
we inserted language to provide for the 
financing of defense housing programs 
with the proceeds of sale of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities. The language 
used is as follows: 

[Sec. 407, Public Law 765, 83d Cong. (1954)] 

The Secretary of Defense is authorized, 
subject to the approval of the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, to construct or ac- 
quire by lease or otherwise, family housing, — 
in addition to family housing otherwise ° 
authorized to be constructed or acquired by 
the Department of Defense in foreign coun- 
tries, to the value of $25 million through the 
use of foreign currencies in accordance with 
the provisions of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (Pub- 
lic Law 480, 83d Cong.). 

The Department of Defense shall reim- 
burse the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
a dollar amount equivalent to the value of 
the foreign currencies used during any fiscal 
year pursuant to the authority contained in 
this section. For the purpose of such fe 
imbursement, the Department of Defense 
may utilize appropriations otherwise avail- 
able for the payment of quarters allowances 
for military personnel. 


I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the state 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as: follows: 

NoTes ON DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE SURPLUS 
CoMMODITY HOUSING PROGRAMS (AS OF FEB 
RUARY 28, 1958) 

GENERAL 

All of the housing projects listed on the 
attached summary are being financed with 
the proceeds of surplus agricultural com- | 
modity sales. In all cases except France, the - 
commodity sales are,made under the a 
thority of title I, Public Law 480, 83d Con- 
gress, and the local currency proceeds ale 





of Morocco and Iceland, 
use of local .currency is involved as @ 
plained below. In France, the initial 

for 2,700 units of housing was supported 
@ barter transaction executed by the Com — 
modity Credit Corporation under the au 
thority of its charter act. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


The initial project of 1,500 units of 
ing in the United Kingdom is completed and — 
occupied. A second increment of 748 units 
and a third increment of 307 units, pls 
schools’ and chapels at certain of the 
cations, have been approved and are expected 
to be placed under construction before 
end of the current fiscal year. A fourth @ ~ 
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crement of 1,840 units is planned for execu- 
tion during fiscal year 1959. ’ 


, ITALY 
The project for 493 units of housing for 
United States military personnel in Italy 
pas been approved for several months and 
design work is complete, Actual construc- 
tion has been delayed pending final acquisi- 
tion of building sites by the Italian Govern- 
ment (at no cost to the United States). 
This acquisition has now been completed 
and construction is expected to proceed be- 
fore the end of the current fiscal year. 


SPAIN 


A project for 334 units of housing at the 
Naval Air Station, Rota, Spain, was placed 
under contract in the fall of 1957. In addi- 
tion, a contract was executed for the in- 
leasing of 1,581 units of rental guaranty 
housing being constructed at Madrid, Sevilla, 
and Zaragoza. In this case it was possible, 
by executing & prepaid lease for 7 years 
under the surplus commodity housing pro- 
gram, to assure the completion of this ur- 
gently required housing while keeping costs 
at the same levels which prevailed before the 
recent inflation of Spanish currency. 

An additional project for 1,081 units of 
family housing is planned for execution in 
Spain during fiscal year 1959. This project 
will be financed directly from title I, Public 
Law 480, funds. 

FRANCE 


The initial project of 2,700 units of housing 
at 19 locations in France was financed with 
the proceeds of a barter sale conducted by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation under the au- 
thority of its charter act. This construction 
is proceeding satisfactorily and is expected 
to be completed in the fall of 1958. An addi- 
tional project for 400 units of family housing 
in France is planned for execution during 
fiscal year 1959. This project will be financed 
from the proceeds of a Public Law 480, title I 
sale of agricultural commodities to France. 


MOROCCO 


A project for 500 units of family housing is 
planned for the 3 Air Force bases in Morocco. 
Bids were taken on this project in the fall of 
1957 and it is expected that award will be 
made within the next 60 days. This project 
will consist of prefabricated houses pur- 
chased in Austria with the proceeds of sur- 
plus commodity sales to Austria under title 
I of Public Law 480. Site costs will be paid 
from Austrian currency and from appropri- 
ated dollars. An additional project for 330 
units of housing at the Naval Air Station, 
Port Lyautey,.Morocco, will make use of pre- 
fabricated houses purchased in Finland with 
the proceeds of title I, Public Law 480 sales to 


. Finland. The cost of site development and 


erection will be paid partly through the use 
of appropriated funds (not to exceed 25 per- 
cent) and will .be accomplished partly 
through the use of seabee labor. 


ICELAND 


A project of 300 units of family housing is 
Planned for Keflavik Air Force Base, Iceland. 
It is planned that prefabricated houses for 
this project will be purchased in Finland 
with Public Law 480, title I finnmarks and 
that erection costs will be paid partly with 
title I Icelandic currency and partly with 
appropriated dollars. 

BERMUDA ~ 


Three hundred units of family housing are 
Planned for construction during fiscal year 
1959 at Kindley Air Force Base, Bermuda. 
The cost of this housing will be paid from 
British pounds sterling obtained through a 


“title I, Public Law 480, sale to the United 


om. This project also will be supported 
(not to.exceed 25 ‘e 
led doliae percent) with appropri 
PORTUGAL (AZORES) 


Tt is planned to proceed during fiscal year 
» With a project of 306 units of family 
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housing at Lajes Air Force Base, Azores. The 
first increment of 135 units in this project 
will be supported with existing title I funds 
which have accrued from the sale of surplus 
commodities to Portugal. Financing of the 
remainder of these houses will be developed 
through further surplus commodity sales. - 
JAPAN 


The original project of 1,700 units of fam- 
ily housing to.be built at Army, Navy, and 
Air Force installations in Japan has now been 
reduced to 1,350 units as a result of the rede- 
ployment of United States Forces in Japan. 
No further housing construction is planned 
in Japan and plans are now underway to ar- 
range for the use of the remaining local cur- 
rency earmarked for housing to support 
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$3 million will remain from the first Japa- 
nese agreement which can be added to the 
$8 million of housing funds created through 
the second Japanese agreement. This $11 
million is expected to provide most of the 
necessary financing for the housing program 
in the Philippines described below. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Tt is planned that 450 units of family 
housing will be built at Clark Air Force Base 
in the Philippines with the cost of construc- 
tion to be paid from Japanese yen accrued 
from Public Law 480, title I, sales to Japan, 
plus approximately $1.5 million in pesos ob- 
tained through title I sale to the Philippine 
Islands. Additional support will be provided 




















Observations by Christian Science 
Monitor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 14, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a most 
amusing and adroit column from the 
Christian Science Monitor, of June 12, 
1958, by Mr. William H. Stringer, chief 
of the Washington bureau of that out- 
standing national newspaper. In satiri- 
cal fashion, Mr. Stringer observes, from 
a detached ‘perspective, some of the 
foibles, frailties, and inconsistencies of 
the human race. I commend his obser- 


, vations to those of my-colleagues who 


have a sense of humor. 

There being no- objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ANOTHER EarRTH CUSTOM 
(A dispatch to the Heliumetic Daily Times 
from Tars Tarkas, Martian correspondent 
traveling among the earthlings) 
(Translated by William H. Stringer) 

WasHIncton.—In an earlier dispatch, your 
reporter discoursed on the fantastic habit of 
many earthlings who like to walk about 


housing construction in the Philippine from appropriated dollars (up to 25 percent) 
Islands. It is expected that approximately if required. 
Department of Defense—Surplus commodity housing program 
(Status as of Feb. 28, 1958] 
Completed and oc- Under contract Current execution Total 
cupied program 
| i 
Units Cost ! Units Costs 1 | Units Costs ! Units Cost 
United Kingdom............- 1,500 | $15,000 |.....-.-.- tie | 2,805 | on es 4,305 | $58, 425 
TEEN aN nn Pomeaondewcl 493 | 7,395 493 7, 395 
en cia ee Ni 42,007 | $15,742) 1, 161 23, 220 3, 168 38, 962 
Rt le TRANS SE en oe ae 2, 700 50, 000 400 8, 000 3, 100 58, 000 
| =. 830 19, 920 830 19, 920 
300 6, 000 300 6, 000 
" 300 | 6, 000 300 6, 000 
RIE Bas A SS 306; 6,120 306 6, 120 
BN i ovnccorcder ceases) 840 | 8, 300 520} 5,200 |.........|.....-....| 1,350] 13, 500 
NS ose eb ec. s3. [omeneseea- |----------|---------- Fs constant | 450 | 9, 000 | 450 9, 000 
citi ioe |» 2,330 | 23, 300 | 5,227 | 70,942 7, 135 | 129,080 | 14,692 | 223, 322 
x i | | | 
1 In thousands of dollars. 
3 Includes 1,581 units leased for a period of 7 years: 
426 at $17,000__.._. er Re eile eee ean dn eddummndiodencshagecsnddnastcsénacasalesasuenes $7, 242, 000 
ae oe . a oe nhiobsducectocabuncnabcuatadetedecceteveccaees 8, 500, 000 
I Be abe nneddabelsnwhenncnesnsetes 15, 742, 000 


drooling papers stuffed with lighted weeds 


from their mouths. If they are authors, 


they delight in being photographed in the 
act of touching fire to these weeds, great 


preoccupation visible on their countenances. 
In this dispatch it will be appropriate to 


deal with another peculiar addiction of the 


earth people—not necessarily found among 


all the inhabitants of the galaxies. This is 


the widespread and time-consuming prac- 
tice of manufacturing, advertising, and im- 
bibing alcoholic intoxicants. It is, in the 


United States of America, for instance, one 
of the largest industries in point of dollar 


volume and social significance, being sur- 
passed only by such crucial activities as the 
production of steel ingots and automobiles. 


Your correspondent must warn that this 
is & very broad and ancient subject with 
which to deal in a short article. Records 
of old civilizations show that earth men 
early discovered what fermenting liquids - 
could do to human intelligence. I will refer 
only to the recent growth of this preoccupa- 
tion with orient liquor in a crystal giass 
(plus ice cubes) observable in a great na- 
tional capital. 

You will recall that when we Martians 
made one of our first, highly classified land- 
ings on planet earth (in a Mark II flying 
saucer, circa the earth year 1912) our intel- 
ligence officials reported back very little of 
this sort of thing. That is to say, saloons 
then existed, but were held in high disre- 
pute, and there was a certain limited amount 
of social imbibing here and there. 

But it was only after two world wars and 
the repeal of a great experiment in nation- 
wide prohibition—a repeal which was sup- 
posed to bring restraint and temperance— 
that fantastic new customs appeared. 
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For instance, a kind of strident folk- 
moot now springs up suddenly in the large 
metropolitan centers. The ingredients are an 
intensely crowded room, a plentiful supply 
of clinking glasses, and great waves of fran- 
tic conversation hurled back and forth, much 
of which is rendered entirely unintelligible 
by the well-known principles of sound re- 
verberation (discovered on Mars in 1295). 
This ritual is called a cocktail party. 

Another modern custom is the apparently 
compulsive need to launch every sort of 
occasion in official or semigovernment so- 
ciety with a serving of fermented fluids. 
Whether it is an official lunch, a dinner, a 
soiree, an off-the-record press encounter, a 
wedding, an introduction to a new ambas- 
sador or Senator, a farewell to a departing 
ambassador or Senator, or the preview of a 
motion picture, the occasion requires the 
dispensing of various mixings from a mahog- 
any or chromium-plated contraption known 
@s a bar. 

Among the beverages, importations from 
Scotland and Kentucky are regarded as hav- 
ing a definite “U” or snob quality about 
them. Less fortunate citizens from skid row 
districts must content themselves with im- 


bibing cheaper, non-U productions. 

The reason for all this proliferation has 
been the subject of inquiry by your corre- 
spondent. One answer concerning the cock- 
tail parties is that these boring and almost 
fris ry concentrations of noise could not 

tood without some dulling of the 
nother is that people suffer 
y when thus fortified. Other 


it, custom, and relaxation 





pondent suspects that any 
is relaxation. And certain 
nducted in the giving of non- 


change of p 
experime! its, CO 


alcoholic parties, convince that if events and 
conversation are interesting, the alcoholic 


ingredient is not even missed.) 

Interestingly, reports from that lesser- 
known earth area known as Behind the Iron 
Curtain show that addiction to the fer- 
mented fluids is a problem there. Even the 
once puritanical peoples of Muscovy have to 
be lectured frequently on drink evils by their 
ever-watching government. 

These strange customs are strongly en- 
trenched. Currently, for instance, in the 
United States Congress there are bills to ban 
liquor advertising, to halt the serving of 
liquor on airplanes, to promote health in- 
struction on liquor among youth. But these 
are vigorously fought by the interests and 
even by some newspapers. 

And the zenith of earthborne illogicality 
was observed when, just as one otherwise 
outstanding newspaper was arguing editori- 
ally that liquor advertisements after all did 
not really increase the consumption of in- 
toxicants, a spokesman for the brewers was 
testifying that Congress’ antiadvertising bill 
would cut beer sales in half and force every 
brewery into bankruptcy. 





Commencement Day Address by Governor 
McKeldin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 14, 1958 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
by Hon. Theodore R. McKeldin, Gov- 
ernor of Maryland, at the commence- 
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ment exercises at the University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Md., Saturday June 


7, 1958. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ApprEss BY Gov. THEODORE R. MCKELDIN AT 
THE COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES, UNIVERSITY 
OF MARYLAND, COLLEGE PARK, MD., JUNE 7, 
1958 
I am happy to be able today to pay a trib- 

ute of a very special kind to the University 
of Maryland. Through the years this insti- 
tution has contributed to the wealth, the 
health, and the happiness of our people to 
an extent beyond all calculation; but I have 
recently had the evidence of my eyes and 
ears of the way in which it has contributed 
to the honor of the State. 

I have recently returned a fairly extensive 
tour of Europe, and wherever I went I was 
received with respect and warm good will as 
soon as it was known that I am the Gov- 
ernor of the State that sponsors the~Uni- 
versity of Maryland; for Maryland is a name 
that the Europeans associate, not with wealth 
and power, but with love of learning. 

It is not that the university consciously 
sought anything of the kind. When it first 
undertook this work, a dozen years ago, its 
one aim was to serve those young Americans 
whose duty to the country had interrupted 
their education. It was a matter of simple 
justice to see that service of the country 
should not penalize a young man any more 
than was unavoidable. Above all, it ought 
not to put him at an intellectual disadvan- 
tage. 

The university has pursued this aim con- 
sistently, but the work naturally brought it 
into contact with cultural institutions 
abroad and there has been a constant ex- 
change of personnel and facilities. So the 
educational world of Europe has become 
well acquainted with this institution and 
with the quality of its work. The result is 
that the name of Maryland has come to have 
special associations in the minds of many 
cultivated Europeans. They know that it 
is politically part of a great nation; but 
they feel that it is intellectually part of 
the even greater republic of letters, whose 
domain has no geographical bounds but ex- 
tends wherever men appreciate the achieve- 
ments of the mind and spirit. 

Therefore the name of Maryland, as part 
of that republic, arouses no twinge of jeal- 
ousy or fear; for all men know that if we 
ever achieve a comity of nations on this 
earth, it will be through the power of 
thought, not by force of arms. And all men, 
in every land, who set reason and justice 
above wealth and power, are fellow citizens 
of a community that has no frontier, and 
no ambition to push forward any boundary 
except the boundary of human knowledge. 

We are associated with this concept in 
the minds of Europeans because they know 
us largely, if not entirely, through the work 
of the University of Maryland. It is a status 
that we did not consciously seek; we strove 
merely to follow Candide’s advice and “cul- 
tivate our garden”; but in doing our best 
to develop and strengthen the minds and 
bodies of our own youth we have won the 
respect of others to a remarkable extent: 

I repeat, the people of Maryland owe an 
immense debt to the university for their 
wealth and health and happiness; but I 
doubt that any of the institution’s activities 
have contributed more to the honor of the 
State than its work abroad. For that work 
has had the effect of linking the name of 
our State with the concepts of reason and 
justice; and such an association is as honor- 
able as any that a commonwealth can 
acquire. 

For bringing this gracious gift to the State 
of Maryland, I am. happy to pay tribute to - 
the university today. 


~ 
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The Inspiring Story of How America’s 
Churches Give Generously Abroad 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 14, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in the 
current issue of National Council Out- 
look, the monthly publication of the Na. 
tional Council of Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America, there is gq 
most inspiring article entitled “One. 
third of a Billion for Overseas Relic.” 

The theme of the article is the tre. 
mendous outpouring of voluntary assist- 
ance through the religions of America on 
behalf of thé needy abroad. 4 

The article reports on a new survey 
which indicates that from one-fourth to 
one-third of a billion dollars was given 
last-year, alone, to people in distress 
overseas, by members of America’s three 
great religious faiths. 

As the article clearly sets forth, how- 
ever, these figures are incomplete because 
of various reasons, which limit the avail- 
able scope of statistics. 

What, then, does the article basically 
demonstrate? It proves again that, in- 
herent in the conduct of the American 
people is the noble concept common to 
all of their religious faiths—that we are 
indeed our brother’s Keeper. 

The unforgettable example of the 
Good Samaritan is being relieved each 
day by representatives of American 
churches serving those suffering ovyer- 
seas. 

The article from the National Council 
Outlook provides, therefore, an interest- 
ing commentary by way of background 
as to what the American people, them- 
selves, voluntarily achieve and perform, 
This is over and above such official and 
necessary legislation as the mutual se 
curity bill, which will soon be back from 
Senate-House Conference Committee for : 
final action. 

The voluntary outpouring of the gen- 
erosity and humanitarianism of the 
American people is unequaled in the his- 
tory of any other people. It has never 
happened anywhere else on the face of 
this earth to as large or as broad or # 
inspiring degree. . 

Finally, let me say that I hope con 
tinued surveys of this Nation will be 
made in the future. The present Na- 
tional Council estimates draw extel- 
sively upon previous reviews pub 
by the University of Chicago Press and 
the Syracuse University Press. 
presses are likewise to be commended 
for shedding factual light on a 
which certainly merits increased | 4 
ness on the part of all of us and ‘ 
ing recognition on the part of ou 
peoples as well. 

Americans, however, do good not to 4 
be seen doing good, nor to gain 
for doing good, but because our 
and souls and consciences require us t 
do good. Thereby we put our creed 
our deed, as Emerson comments. 
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I send to the desk excerpts from the 
article I have mentioned and ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
ONE-THIRD OF A BILLION FOR OVERSEAS RELIEF 
(By Helen Buckler) 

Between a quarter and a third of a billion 
dollars were given last year by members of 
the three great religious faiths in the United 
States to aid the hungry-and distressed peo- 
ples of the world. 

A first-time survey Just completed by the 
National Council Outlook places the total of 
1957 overseas contributions of religiously 
concerned persons to the suffering men, 
women, and children of other lands at a 
conservative $299,146,961. 

Even this huge figure is incomplete. It 
was only possible in the time available to 
get reports from about 17 of the largest 
Protestant denominations. There are 250 
denominations and sects in American Prot- 
estantism. Many of those who did report 
did not include costs of collecting and admin- 
istering funds. 

Nor was any attempt made to arrive at the 
amounts spent by foreign-mission bodies of 
the churches on medical, welfare, educa- 
tional, agricultural, and other scientific aid 
for the benefit of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Point 4 is an old affair with the mis- 
sionaries. The very earliest evangelists of 
the faith found they had to feed, clothe, 
heal, and educate before they could preach. 
The First World War and the urgent human 


problems that followed in its wake gave. 


further impetus to that trend. 

Today, with most of the preaching being 
done by national pastors, and with self-help 
the ideal goal, as much as 75 percent, even 
90 percent in some cases, of mission money 
sent abroad by some of the largest denomina- 
tions goes not for evangelism per se, but for 
literacy work, health education, agricultural 
and other technical aid, village and commu- 
nity work, hospitals, schools, and so on. 

In such fields as agriculture, engineering, 
medicine, and teacher training church- 
founded colleges and universities abroad have 
often provided the only specialized- educa- 
tional opportunity for an entire country or 
region. Among these, points out a recent 
study on the Art of Overseasmanship (Cleve- 
land and Mangone, editors, Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1957), are Athens College, the 
American Agricultural College at Salonika, 
Robert College, the American University at 
Beirut, Doshisha in Japan, Yale-in-China, 
and numerous others which have been the 


- source of important trained leadership. 


Charles Malik, Jimmy Yen, Kagawa, Syngman 
Rhee, and Carlos Romulo all had part, at 
least, of their education in American church- 
founded institutions. 

In a recent study of Technical Assistance 
by Religious Agencies in Latin America (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1956), James G. 
Maddox estimates that from eight to ten mil- 
lion dollars of a total missionary expendi- 
ture of twenty to twenty-five million dollars 
made in Latin America by 66 religious agen- 
cies (40 Protestant, 24 Catholic, 2 miscel- 
Ianeous) in the years 1949-51 went for tech- 
nical aid, with a field staff equivalent to 
2,100.full-time people. Of all the religious 
agencies operating in Latin America, says 
Maddox, 38 percent were primarily concerned 
with general education, health, agriculture, 
and social-service programs. The churches, 
he said, were gi three times the man- 
power put in the field by the United States 

nt and spending half as much 


In 1955, the number of Protestant foreign 
es sent from the United States and 
reached an all-time high of 23,432— 
of 25.6 percent over 1952, and 


- 
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twice the number of the post-depression 
year 1936. The largest group, 1,711, were 
sent by a denomination which no longer has 
a single person in the field who is purely an 
evangelist—all are specialists in some needed 
service: health, medicine, education, agri- 
culture, social welfare, technical aid, or ad- 
ministration. 

In this same year, 1955, reported Protes- 
tant mission spending overseas totaled $100 
million. Dr. Frank W.: Price, director of the 
Missionary Research Library, estimates that 
when the figures for 1957 are in they will go 
at least 20 percent higher, to a total of $120 
million. Of this amount, a conservative 
estimate, according to Dr. Price, would place 
50 percent of this money in the category of 
spending for social welfare and education, 
medital and health care, agricultural and 
technical aid, with the aim of helping the 
helpless to help themselves. This being 
true, it is proper to add $60 million to our 
1957 total, making it $357,649,057. 

And still even this figure is incomplete, 
since ‘iu addition to the overseas work of 
Catholic Relief Service, the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith also carries on a 
large overseas charitable program. The so- 
ciety maintains 3,400 dispensaries, 1,900 or- 
phanages, 280 homes for the aged, 219 lepro- 
saria, 51,100 schools—in all 58,000 works of 
mercy aiding 65 million aged, sick, orphans 
and lepers each year in Asia, Africa, the 
Americas, Europe, and Oceania. No cost fig- 
ures are available for this vast work, but it 
should be-remembered in any estimate of 
total overseas giving on the part of the re- 
ligious people of America. 


Nor can we omit the enormous task of 
bringing to this country and resettling here 
the persecuted and uprooted who could not 
be helped in any other way. The churches 
brought in as many as the laws of the coun- 
try would permit and gave them fellow love, 
shelter, and ‘work. During the 10 years, 
1947-56, it is estimated that the following 
numbers of men, women, and children found 
safety and new homes here through church 
and synagogue aid: 


Through Jewish aid__...-..-...... 140, 464 
Through Roman Catholic aid__-._. 210, 000 
Through Protestant aid_......-.._. 150, 000 

I te ecesintin Dec getntees tylreresieititaae 500, 464 


There is not one continent and scarcely 
a single country in the world where the re- 
ligious people of the United States do not 
send their compassionate dollars ahd un- 
selfish personnel. Nor is there any disaster, 
natural or manmade, they do not attempt to 
assuage. Wherever floods and famine, war 
and refugee flights occur the churches rush 
in. The present program of aid in Asia had 
its inception in church aid in the great China 
famine of 1920-21. 


As far back as World War I, points out the 
Art of Overseamanship already mentioned, 
the Salvation Army, the American Friends 
Service Committee, and the ambulance units 
helped Europeans understand the climate of 
American humanitarianism and World War 
II relief left an even greater impact. In the 
fall of 1957 the rush of Hungarian refugees 
to Vienna was initially. met by Protestant, 
Catholic, Jewish, and nonsectarian agencies 
on the spot or nearby. It took governments 
several weeks to get moving. In Ethiopia, 
decimated by totalitarian occupation, Breth- 
ren, Mennonite, and Quaker teams have at 
times sirnlte the war supplied the major por- 
tion of health and social services. The medi- 
cal teaching missions of the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee have left an impact wher- 
ever they have gone. In Indochina a volun- 
tary team headed by a Catholic priest played 
a@ significant role in moving, resettling, and 
retraining thousands of Laotian refugees 
from the Communist-held north. The enor- 
mous volume of aid and technical assistance 
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sent by American Jewish organizations pro- 
vided the. margin of survival for Israel. 

The number of foreign missionaries sent 
overseas from the United States according to 
Cleveland and Mangone, has reached the all- 
time high of 29,000. Among the Protestant, 
213 different missionary agencies support 
personnel serving in 100 countries around the 
globe. Over a third of the force is on the 
vast continent of Asia, 29 percent in Africa 
south of the Sahara and 27 percent in Latin 
America. India has the largest missionary 
body of any single country, with Japan the 
second largest and Belgian Congo the third. 

The Roman Catholics have more than 
doubled their missionaries from the United 
States since 1940. Despite the practical 
elimination of American missionaries in 
China, the total in Asia has increased since 
1940. In'Africa and Latin America they have 
increased fourfold. 


Last year Church World Service, depart- 
ment of the National Council of Churches, 
operated its ministry of mercy in 46 coun- 
tries on 4 continents. The organization 
Shipped 362,567,352 pounds of food and 
clothing valued at $34,363,866. 4 

Catholic Relief Services—National Welfare 
Conference last year sent 1,174,402,469 pounds 
of medicines, clothing, shoes, bedding, and 
United States Government surplus foods, 
valued at $123,239,233, to the destitute of 
61 countries. The largest amounts went to 
Italy, Spain, and Korea, in that order. In 
Spain a daily lunch of milk and cheese was 
provided 2,500,000 schoolchildren. 

The worldwide migration of persecuted and 
homeless Jews has led American Jews toe 
raise ever-increasing sums for the relief and 
rehabilitation of their suffering brothers, for 
Israel’s needs for welfare programs, for care 
of the aged and handicapped among the im- 
migrants, for needs in health, vocational 
training and higher education in the strug- 
gling new country largely populated by the 
dispossessed. In 1955, $79,988,949 was 
raised; in 1956, $92,671,514. Last year the 
migration to Israel of Hungarian Jews and 
of repatriates from Russia who were being 
permitted to migrate to Israel by the Go- 
mulka governmeit, of Egyptian Jews who 
had been expropriated by the Nasser govern- 
ment in the wake of the Sinai expedition and 
ef north African Jews who were continuing 
to leave for Israel in large numbers on an 
individual basis forced even higher the goal 
for giving by American Jews. The final sum 
when all reports are in is expected to go 10 
million beyond the already large 1956 fig- 
ure, to make an unprecedented sum of $102,<- 
671,514 given by American Jews in 1 year. 

a ~ . +. = 

It was the three great faiths of this coun- 
try working together that finally won ap- 
proval for the sending of United States Gov- 
ernment surplus foods—the milk, cheese, 
wheat and corn produced in abundance on 
America’s rich acres—to the hungry of other 
lands. These are the foods which all Amer- 
ican taxpayers purchase to stabilize the 
country’s rural economy. Church members 
make it possible for this life-giving nourish- 
ment to be taken out of the warehouses and 
sent to the starving. Since 1954 when the 
SOS (share our surplus) program of Church 
World Service began, millions of hungry men, 
women, and children have been fed in scores 
of countries. The food and most of the trans- 
portation charges are donated by the Gov- 
ernment; the churches have provided the 
cost of distributing the food. 

Other foods, soybeans, sugar, rice, fruit, 
and beef, are purchased in United States 
agricultural areas with contributions, as are 
vitamins and various drugs like atabrine and 
sulfadiazine as antidotes for malaria, and 
other “wonder drugs” for antituberculosis 
programs, mobile units for chest X-rays. 
Millions of pounds of clothing, bedding, 
shoes, and miscellaneous supplies are col- 
lected yearly by the five CWS clothing cen- 
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ters across the country and shipped overseas 
to clothe refugees and the poverty-stricken. 
All supplies shipped by CWS are distributed 
and programs coordinated by local church 
committees in the field and by such related 
agencies .as the various national Christian 
councils and -the World Council of Churches. 

But good food and warm clothing are only 
the starting point for every kind of rehabili- 
tation program. Every effort is made to help 
the needy to help themselves. This requires 


tools and materials and patient training. In- 


Korea the amputee project fits artificial 
limbs and provides occupational training. 
Sewing and weaving projects help war 
widows and girls to become self-supporting. 
Rural agricultural projects in semiarid 
areas of the Near East are increasing crop 
yield. Small loans help refugees start in 
business. Refugee schools and training in- 
stitutes for teachers are conducted. 
* ~ * * * 

In 1954 local Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciations to the number of 500 were support- 
ing World Service programs; two years later 
the number was 700. In 1956 World Service 
made possible 62 projects in 26 countries. 
The projects, all of a self-help nature, varied 
from country to country. They ranged from 
the professional training of secretaries to 
production of training manuals for lay group 
eaders; from rural projects to raise living 

ndards to boys’ towns providing homes 
and education for homeless boys; from 
adult education classes in Ethiopia to the 
College of Physical Education in India; 
from the purchase of camping equipment to 
the publishing of major religious works in 
the Russian language. Emergency grants 
made possible the continuation of a school 
for Arab refugee boys near Jericho and new 
machinery enabled boys to learn carpentry, 
wrought iron work, electrical and oxygen 
welding, tailoring and pressing; in Lebanon 
other Arab refugees were trained in mechan- 
ical skills. 

> . s > m 


The Young Women’s Christian Association 
also does a big job of foreign aid. Through 
@&® mutual service committee of the World 
YWCA, the American YWCA is cooperating 
with the YWCA’s of 29 other countries on 
4 continents in programs of youth guidance, 
vocational training, health and recreation. 

Such youth work marks the newer trend 
in missioray work and overseas aid, for the 
emphasis is not so much on sending as on 
exchanging. Youth from other lands are in- 
vited to America and American youth re- 
ceive as well as give. The United Christian 
Youth Movement, affiliated-with the National 
Council of Churches, collected $15,000 last 
year for support of ecumenical interchange 
programs overseas, for leadership training 
and provision of youth materials, booklets, 
etc. At the same time Thailand, Holland, 
and Switzerland have given to youth projects 
in this country. Hopefully this marks the 
dawn of a new days of brotherhood, exchange 
and cooperation, a day that will recognize 
the equal dignity of persons as distinguished 
from patronage and pity. 

Meanwhilé the churches cannot forget 
their inescapable obligation. When the per 
capita annual income of an Asiatic is con- 
sidered as 1 and the incomes of the people 
of other areas of the world are calculated 
from this base, then a Latin American has 
3, the world average is 5, a West European 
has 11, and a citizen of the United States has 
31. (Dr. Willard L. Thorp, quoted-in Man’s 
New Hope, A Religious Approach to Foreign 
Aid, by Justin Wroe Nixon, The Church 
Peace Union, 1957). 

“If any man has this world’s goods and 
sees his brother in need, yet closes his heart 
against him, how does God’s love abide in 
him?” 

“Every one to whom much is given, of 
him will much be required.” 
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5? gifts from all religious faiths 


June 14. 


for overseas relief and rehabilitation 








I. Protestant churehes and agencies: 


Assemblies of God—Foreign Service Committee 


Baptist: 


American Baptist Convention ._........... 


Southern Baptist Convention_ - 


Baptist General Conference of America_._-. 
Northern American Baptist General Conference..........-..j.-....-.--.--.|------.---..-- 


Brethren: 
Evangelical United Brethren Church. -. --- 


General Brotherhood Board of Church of the Brethren, in- 
cluding Brethren #ervice Commission _.----- 
Christian Churches (Disciples of Christ), International Conv en- 









oui waew 
goods an 
elinkiad| s 
a 
histinteo dining panl bes $87, 074 $70, 749 $167, 689 
es eae ae 
wnseeen--| 9404 
nenciiththeen te natamtidsibedndsiey Radda 11, 800 
34, 009 
neste Cais Se se eo (! 82,150 
noncrene|oconewecnseeee (*) 347, 845 








BGR. is —asecnithn an einidigia eb tdsbl ap cca alse) iomeaemmenetaeinn opine wdiinndl () 370, 9u 
a EN ONTO . octane atnninncidtemaiabeccnass ocenentie 21, 155, 931 34, 506,113 | 35, 662, O44 
Congregational-Christian Service Commission ........-.-..------}..------------ ( 812, 517 
Episcopal, National Council of the Protestant-Episcopal Chureh.|_..-.----.---. 0) 753, 091 
Evangelical and Reformed Church (World Service) ..-.....----- 691, 052 () 691, 052 
Greek Archdiocese of North America..............-.--...2------)}o2 2-2 occ ene @) 400, 000 
Hungarian Reformed Church in America_-_......-....-----.---- bi nance nihinhdaet truest ee + 50, 000 
Lutheran World Relief and Lutheran World Action (including 

Missouri Synod) - ------ ove cnet onsenenntSsleccucsegesene=leabeessagseses| § RG 
Mennonite Board of Missions and Charities_...--------.-------- CO hie ee 410 433 
Mennonite Central Committee...........-......-----------.---- 370, 761 910, 348 1, 281, 109 
Methodist Church. --- aiceienenicnwaanciiens a ob c8. da ubatwudlees @) 1, 124, 266 
ae Le RES RENE SRE NEN Se (') 7, 0% 

\zech-Moravian Brethren-.-.--- tito widtetesbind () 2, 689 
Nationa Association of Evangelicals, Wor rid Relief Commission_} ” 430, 359 446, 434 576, 798 
’resbyterian: 
Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. A..............-2.-..-.-.- 1, 320, 364 @) 1, 320, 964 
Presbyterian Church in the U. 8..........-.-....._-_.------ 251, 414 (*) 251, 414 
Molormnnd Claas Oi AMNews on ann cys eel centage Sel @) 100, 7% 
Seventh Day Adventists, General Conference -----_- ean { 294, 677 275, 000 569, 677 
United Church Women____- St asemiitoate 61, 694 G 61, Hof 
American Churches to World Council approximate ly. es ona! 04; 608,008 4. ....-........ #1, 163,08 
Total Poatertanb trie «4a cdpckien stings <«<parewctnchor ON Ee ee 64, 236, 321 
Il. Other service agencies: 
American Friends Service Commiibtes, ... 5.2.09 onside 5s cee ccaccatubeecodtmeceucencns 43, 821, 071 
i IO TS DPE EERE GE LE cho tw cmesbbndatucuiebeeetpaibiate 4 467,197 
Unitarian Service Committee_..............-.-.- shia de 7, 802 317, 338 365, 140 
Daiverantint Rervies Commas ....o:cannusddioccc.5x<~yhjiepealon imaginal tania 166, 000 166, 000 
Young Men's Crt ian BRON. Sis onc cncncnse ees dene -cge~s bie tewntgleposisanaeanesct Ge 
Young Women’s Christian Association---........-.....-.-.-.-. pe ee SRL 223, 
III. Roman Catholic relief services: National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
II ian cg Steel gists neyciipeatnecantatnd 2, 353, 306 | 123, 239, 233 | 125, 502,540 
IV. United Jewish Appeal and ‘17 beneficiary agencies nica ioanibeaphiateie tedeienibid 102, RAE Bitter eae i" 102, 671, 54 
Cnt CUBE Bi iio 3 iis se Rion ot cccbntincetsinntdschnbai- asian deg tedneea ans 299, 146, 961 


1 Certain denominational giving in kind is serviced by 

2? Other than income from denominations. 
under each denomination. * 

3 Estimated by Bishop Zoltan Beky. 

4 Includes surplus foods and goods in kind. 











CWS and reported under CWS. 


Denominational giving, including amounts given CWS, fs reported 


Separate figures not available. 


5 In addition to expenditures through Mennonite Central Committee. 
¢ Transmitted to World Council’s Division of Inter-Church Aid through CWS 
? Estimated figure—American Jewish Yearbook 1958, vol. 59. 





Freeloading in High Places 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 14, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
yesterday, I received unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record two edi- 
torials, 1 appearing in the New York 
Times of June 12 and 1 appearing in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
June 12, deploring moral decay in high 
places. The CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of 
yesterday, at page 9960, indicates they 
were to have been printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. Unfortunately, the 
printers of the Recorp did not print them 
In yesterday’s Recorp, but it is fioted on 
page 9960 that the editorials were re- 
ceived for printing and will be printed 
hereafter. 

Today I add an editorial from yester- 
day afternoon's Washington Evening 
Star which further comments on the 
impropriety of the readiness with which 


. largesse was accepted by this adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. President, there was a great hue 
and cry against the Democratic adminis- 
tration when a stenographer working in 
the White House accepted a mink coat, 
But in all the days of the Democratic 
administration, there was never the Te- 
motest suggestion that anyone so highly 
placed as the assistant President, 
sometimes acting President, had ever 
been guilty of any impropriety. 

Indeed, as I have remarked, this & 
certainly the highest placed impro- 
priety since Teapot Dome. 

The particularly unsavory part of the 
Adams affair is that Mr. Adams criss 
crossed the country in 1952 leading the 
cry about what he termed “the mess it 
Washington.” ‘He rode a high horse, 
and he was incensed about a $300 deep 
freezer. He was indignant about crony- 
ism and friendship in Government. 

At the changeover of edministiniy 
we were alerted to believe that Mt 
Adams was a model of puritanical 4 
morality and that he was sailing into 
Washington—all spruced up as clean #8 — 
a hound’s tooth—on the Mayflower. ID» 
stead, we now learn that he came salt 
in on the good ship Gravy Train. = 
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I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial to which I have juss referred 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
Mr. ADAMS AND FRIEND 


According to Jim Hagerty, the White 
House press secretary, “Sherman Adams says 
he has done nothing improper, and President 
Eisenhower agrees. * * *” 

This comes down to a matter of definition. 
On the basis of the facts which have been 
disclosed up to this point, Mr. Adams, in his 
relations with Bernard Goldfine, has done 
nothing that is improper in the sense of be- 
ing dishonest or illegal. But we think it is 
an impropriety for an assistant to the Presi- 
dent of the United States to accept expensive 
hospitality (costing about $2,000) from an 
old friend, and then to intercede in any 
way with a Federal regulatory agency which 
is investigating the friend’s business activ- 
ities. 

Mr. Adams says he never asked the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to do anything, or 
to refrain from doing anything, in connection 
with the Goldfine case. We do not doubt 
that this is true. It is also true, however, 
that a mere inquiry from a man in Mr. 
Adams’ position, or the making of an ap- 
pointment for Mr. Goldfine to see the chair- 
man of the FTC, is calculated to establish a 
climate favorable to Mr. Goldfine. We do 
not wish to make mountains out of mole- 
hills. It is common practice in Washington 
for officials, both in the executive establish- 
ment and in Congress, to do this sort of 
thing. Mr. Adams did it in the North Ameri- 
can Aviation case, and we thought there was 
nothing improper about his activity in that 
instance. It is the acceptance of the hos- 
pitality—the suggestion, whether justified 
or not, of a quid pro quo—which makes the 
difference in the Goldfine matter. 

Mr. Adams’ explanatory letter and the es- 
sential part of the Hagerty press conference 
are published elsewhere in today’s Star. Our 
readers can judge for themselves. 





Abraham Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 14, 1958 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD a very brief address delivered by 
Col. Paul Griffith, former national com- 
mander of the American Legion, entitled 
Abraham Lincoln.” ‘This address was 
ed by Colonel Griffith on May 3, 





There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
(Address by Col. Paul Griffith) 

We are here today to take inspiration from 
the noble life and works of Abraham Lincoln; 
> ; from his life that is 
Perso} e 
iismecung.” pertinent to the purpose of 
a Philosopher who said that no one can 
2 all things to all men could not have had 

Lincoln in mind, 
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There is scarcely an area of human experi- 
ence that does not have its counterpart in the 
life and works of Abraham Lincoln. 

For families beset by poverty there is Abra- 
ham Lincoln of the backwoods. 

For unsponsored young people who hunger 
for knowledge and struggle for careers, there 
is Abraham Lincoln the self-educated and 
Abraham Lincoln the lawyer. 

For businessmen who have plunged to fail- 
ure, there is Abraham Lincoln the bankrupt 
who rose again to become President of the 
United States. 

For men and women whose marital lives 
are anything but tranquil, there is Abraham 
Lincoln—Father Abraham, as he was called— 
tolerant, loving, kind, and gracious. 

For families grieved by the death of loved 
ones, there is Abraham Lincoln mourning for 
three of his four beloved sons. 

Most Americans are as well acquainted with 
the highlights of Lincoln’s life, as they are 
with the National Anthem, or the Apostles’ 
Creed,-or the prayer that Jesus spoke in his 
sermon on the Mount. 

Yes, there are many meanings and many 
lessons in the life of Abraham Lincoln, but 
for me the deepest meaning is found not only 
in his life, but in his death as well. 

Most of us remember the date on which 
Abraham Lincoln was born. Some of us 
know the date on which he died. But few 
of us recall that Abraham Lincoln: was 
mortally wounded and bled to death on that 
solemn day that marks the Crucifixion of 
Christ—Good Friday. 

Abraham Lincoln, an apostle bearing the 
message of brotherhood and preaching the 

_Christian doctrine that all men are equal in 
the sight of God, had his Judas no less than 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

Yes, Christ died to save the world; 
Abraham Lincoln died to save his country. 
Both died to unify men in brotherhood and 
to sanctify them in the services of one God— 
Father of us all. 

The meaning of the life, the works, and the. 
death of Abraham Lincoln is no less than 
that of the one for whom he spoke. It is 
the same now as it was then, and will be 
forever; “‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with thy whole heart, and with thy whole 
soul, and with thy whole mind; and thou 
shait love thy neighbor as thyself. On these 
two commandments dependeth the whole 
law,” 





Benson Hits Back 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 14, 1958 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, that the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Honorable 
Ezra Taft Benson, has an increasing 
number of friends and _ supporters 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land is now self-evident. I there- 
fore request unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp at this 
point an intriguing editorial entitled 
“Benson Hits Back” from the Baltimore 
Sun on Saturday morning, June 7; 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Benson Hirs Back 

There ts a depressing plausibility about 
Secretary Benson’s suspicions on the pending 
farm legislation. He was talking to reporters 
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about the spéctacular inertia displayed by 
the House Agriculture Committee on the pro- 
posal to extend a key farm-surplus disposal 
law. This law, allowing the sale abroad of 
agricultural commodities for foreign cur- 
rencies (normally American goods have, of 
course, to be paid for in American money) ex- 
pires at the end of this month. And the 
House committee shows no vim whatever in 
getting an extender onto the books. Yet. 
foreign sales of farm surplus are one of the 
few useful dispositions available. 

And why is the House committee dragging 
its feet? Mr. Benson wonders if it may be 
waiting to graft the surplus bill onto the 
omnibus farm measure which the adminis- 
tration is backing. The two things don’t go 
together at all—the omnibus farm measure 
is a basic rewrite of long-standing farm legis- 
lation with an eye to getting farm prices back 
nearer to the true market value of farm 
commodities. But in the Benson view, the 
House committee, dominated by the Demo- 
crats, may want to distort the administration 
measure to the point where the President will 
have to veto it. Presidential veto of a new 
farm measure would make farmers mad and 
perhaps provide Democratic advantage at 
the polls. 

And whether Mr. Benson is right or not in 
these forebodings, his 1.000 percent accuracy 
on another question raised at his press con- 
ference is selfevident. He was heard to re- 
mark that farm legislation shouldn’t be 
written just by farmers and for farmers. 
Somebody jumped him on this, with the 
accusation that he was running out on 
libertarian theory. According to this 
critics view, democracy requires not that 
the general will be expressed in legislation 
but that every private pressure group 
write its own ticket. 

Now a wilder and more mischievous per- 
version of our theory of goverment was never 
committed, and this the Secretary, a well- 
informed and reflective man, pointed out 
Certainly, he said, farm legsilation would 
have to reflect farm needs and for counsel on 
what these needs are legislators have to look 
and would welcome looking to farmers. But 
legislation in general must serve not special 
interests, but the general interest. It is just 
because he has always stood for this outlook 
that some of the farm politicians disapprove 
of Mr. Benson. For the same reason, how- 
ever, the President backs him and with the 
approbation of large numbers of the citi- 
zenry, including the more thoughtful farm- 
ers. 





Herman D. Kenin, of Portland, Oreg., 
New President of American Federation 
of Musicians 


EXTENSION.OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 14, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Oregon Daily Journal of Portland, for 
June 9, 1958, carries on its editorial page 
a tribute to Herman D. Kenin, of Port- 
land, a talented musician and able 
lawyer, who has just been elected presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians, the largest organization of men 
and women in music in our country. 

The title of this editorial is “Herman 
Kenin Will Serve Union Well.” I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
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printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
HERMAN KENIN WILL SERVE UNION WELL 


The American Federation of Musicians de- 
serves a fanfare for selecting Herman Kenin 
of Portland as its new president. 

Kenin lived most of his life in Portland and 
is well known here. And because he is well 
known, it can be said that the union made 
a very good choice. 

Kenin is well acquainted with the unusual 
problems that musicians face in making a 
living because he has lived the problems 
himself. He lived them as a fiddler, a band 
leader and recording artist. 

The public hears most of those musicians 
who hit the jackpot through a popular song 
or some fluke of fadism, but they are small 
in number. The average working musician 
has long found the earning of an adequate 
and comparatively uninterrupted paycheck 
much more difficult than has the average 
white-collar worker or skilled craftsman. 
There is some merit, too, to the general as- 
sumption that musicians, like most other 
creative artists, tend not to be the world’s 
best businessmen. 

Thus Kenin, who is not only a musician 
but an attorney and capable business ex- 
ecutive as well, found himself early in his 
career an important factor in the musicians’ 
union, at first locally and then nationally. 
His unusual combination of abilities, plus 

y personality and at: talent for 
was recognized in his election to 
the Portland local in the 


leadership 





t le pres 
mid-thirties. 

One person who negotiated contracts with 
him from management's side of the table in 
the course of his presidential tenure says of 
him, “He was a shrewd, hard bargainer, but 
he was not one to use the union’s unques- 
tioned power in that period to enforce com- 
pletely unrealistic demands, as happened 
often elsewhere in the country. He could 
be unrelenting, but he also was willing to 
compromise. And once he gave his word, it 
Was good, come what may.” 

The record shows that Kenin was able to 
establish in Portland one of the highest 
rates of employment and some of the best 
working conditions for musicians then exist- 
ing in the United States. 

As national president, he should continue 
to serve his union well. 


laency ol 





Oil Imports From Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 14, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
recent comment in the Minneapolis Star 
of June 10 refiects the considered 
thought of many upper Midwest leaders 
in business and government who are very 
deeply concerned about the continuing 
pressure to tighten the curbs on imports 
of oil products from Canada. 

We cannot consider the economic ac- 
tions of the United States as matters ex- 
isting ina vaccum. There is an inevita- 
ble reaction, and we are seeing this re- 
action in the form of an increasing 
sentiment in Canada toward retaliation. 

The editorial from the Minneapolis 
Star asks: 
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How are we adding to our Capacity for 
meeting an emergency sometime in the fu- 
ture by consuming so much of our current 
domestic production, which exceeds 6 million 
barrels a day? 


This is indeed a pertinent question, 
and it demands thoughtful reflections. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the editorial from the Min- 
neapolis Star of June 10, 1958, entitled 
“Unwise Oil Import Curb.”’ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNWISE Ort Import CURB 


It is unfortunate for our overall national 
interest that President Eisenhower has tight- 
ened the curbs on imports of oil products. 

These curbs have long aroused bitterness in 
Venezuela and Canada. The President’s new 
action affects only partially refined crude oil, 
now trickling into the country at a rate of 
20,000 to 30,000 barrels a day, but it will stoke 
the anti-United States sentiment in both 
countries. No one who recalls Vice President 
Nrxon’s reception in Caracas less than a 
month ago needs briefing on the delicacy of 
our relations with Venezuela. 

The President’s action will strengthen the 
hands of those Canadians who are demand- 
ing import quotas of their government as 
part of a long-range effort to make Canada 
self-sufficient in oil. It will give greater 
point to the call for higher tariffs made only 
last week by the retiring president of the 
Canadian Manufacturers Association. 

The United States oil import quota is vol- 
untary in name only. Companies not com- 
plying cannot sell to the Government, which 
is a big customer. 

The argument for quotas is that preserva- 
tion and development of our domestic oil in- 
dustry is essential for national security. But 
those who argue that import restrictions are 
a practical method of insuring this have never 
satisfactorily answered this question: 

How are we adding to our capacity for 
meeting an emergency some time in the fu- 
ture by consuming so much of our current 
domestic production, which exceeds 6 million 
barrels a day? 

Undoubtedly ways must be found to en- 
courage continued: exploration for oil re- 
serves here at home. This is not the same 
thing as saying we should exploit those re- 
serves immediately. in fact, it has been _re- 
liably forecast that United States oil produc- 
tion will begin to decline in 10 to 15 years. 

Washington cynics are saying the adminis- 
tration agreed to the new curbs in an effort 
to woo support of Senators and Congress- 
men from oil-producing States for renewal 
of the reciprocal-trade program. But such 
action may only give foes of that program 
an argument for insisting on protection for 
other industries, which will argue that their 
claims are as valid as those of the domestic- 
oil producers. 





The Great Vision of Gen. David Sarnoff 
in Pioneering in Electronic Research 
for Human Good 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 14, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to hear, under date of June 12, 
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from one of the great business-scientific 
leaders of America. I refer to Gen. Dayig | 
Sarnoff, chairman of the board of the 
Radio Corporation of America, a great — 
patriot, I may say—yes, a great American 
success story. 

General Sarnoff responded to an in. 
quiry which I had sent to him, inviting 
his reactions on a subject on which he 
is especially qualified to give skilled 
judgment. I refer to the topic of con. 
tinued developing of electronic com- 
puters—the so-called electronic brains, 
for the purpose of new breakthroughs in 
science; particularly, in this instance, in 
the field of biology. 

This is a ‘Subject to which I have preyj- 
ously referred in the Senate, as indicated’ 
on page 8452 of the CONGRESSIONAL Rec. 
orD of May 26, and on June 9, on page 
A5207. 

General Sarnoff’s reply is, as I knew it 
would be, tremendously impressive, and, 
yes, inspiring. 

Why so? Because it confirms that 
here is a man who, in this field as in g9 
many others, senses the almost unlimited 
potentialities for additional human 
good which can be achieved through im- 
aginative, dedicated research into the 
near-miraculous forces of electronics, 
And, yes, here is a man fortunately ina 
key position to bring so-called more s¢i- 
entific dreams into reality. 

RAPIDLY RETRIEVING SCIENTIFIC DATA 


As General Sarnoff states, the com- 
puters make possible, for example, the 
rapid retrieval of information from di- 
verse sources in a way heretofore almost 
impossible on an expeditious basis by 
the scientific researchers of the world. 

This is the subject, I may say, of hear- 
ings which have been held, and which are 
to be held, by a Subcommittee on Re- 
organization of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations of the Senate, 
headed” by my colleague, the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota [Mr 
HUMPHREY]. 

I invite the attention of all my col- 
leagues to part 1 of the hearings just 
issued by that subcommittee. These 
hearings deal, in part, with precisely how 
best to make available to the scientific 
community of America and, yes, to the 
scientists of the world, current and past, 
findings of science. Why? So that there 
will be a minimum of waste motion, 4 
minimum of duplication of effort, a max- 
imum of fruitfulness. 

I commend my colleagues on that sub- 
committee. I assure them that I share 
their fundamental objective. I desire to 
reiterate the tribute paid by the sub- 
committee chairman to the staff of that 
subcommittee for the very fine job it has 
done in preparing for the subcommittees 
work. oie 

“This group and its staff feel very keenly 
the need for United States technical 
leadership. 

They feel keenly the race in which We 
find ourselves with the Soviet Union. 
VITAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT OF MERCK ae 

So far as the healing arts are <ol> 
cerned, this race is a very friendly on® | 
Both nations seek to unlock the mystel* — 
ies of the scourges 
Both nations seek to advance 
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longevity. ae incidentally, is the 
theme of a vital address which has just 
come to my attention. It was delivered 
Thursday before the Manufacturing 
Chemists Association, by Mr. John T. 
Connor, president of Merck & Co. His 
address, too, is a most illuminating con- 
tribution. 
MORE MIRACULOUS THAN EVEN TV 

Turning again to General Sarnoff’s 
splendid work, I cite now a speech which 
he delivered in Washington on May 25 
which he kindly enclosed. It referred 
to electronic tools and instruments for 
the healing arts, themselves. 

Icite his reference to the amazing pos- 
sibilities of communications between 
electronic computers and human beings; 
yes, between computers and computers. 

If all of this sounds out of this world, 
the amazing fact is that it is not only in 
this world but is actually, already come 
to pass. The same laboratories that con- 
ceived and perfected the miracle of tele- 
vision may now be surpassing themselves. 

To substantiate General Sarnoff’s ob- 
servations on the tremendous possibil- 
ities of computers, I can cite reports 
which I have received, from the National 
Academy of Sciences, from Prof. Robert 
S. Ledley, and from John T. Wilson, of 
the National Science Foundation. 

It will be my pleasure to make avail- 
able both of these reports to the Govern- 
ment Operations Subcommittee, to- 
gether with other staff data compiled at 
my request. 

In. order that my colleagues may be 
apprised of the great potentialities of the 
electronics field, I send to the desk the 
text of General Sarnoff’s letter; together 
with his appendix May 25 speech. I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., June 12, 1958. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senator, 
Washinyton, D.C. 

Dean SENATOR WILEY: Thank you for your 
kind remarks concerning my hopes for the 
great potential of electronics in the service 
of mankind. I am also honored that you 
should request some of my thoughts on the 
matter of the future of electronic computers. 

It is clear from the record of the remarks 
you made in the Senate on May 26 that you 
have a clear concept of the present value of 
electronic computers in the scientific, engi- 
neering, and manufacturing areas and of the 
inevitable increase in their use as memory 
Capacities and speed are increased and costs 
are reduced. 

The civilization of which we are a part is 
extremely complex and becoming increas- 
ingly so at a frightening rate. One of the 
essential components of our adVancing civili- 
zation is the rapid flow and the correspond- 
ingly rapid processing of information. This 
information has many forms: Economic, 
financial, technological, medical, et cetera. 
The quantity of this information is com- 
Pounded as we advance. We have already 
Passed the point where the growth in the 
quantity of information has outstripped our 
ability to provide trained people to handle it. 
thet fact alone has provided the stimulus 

has extended the use of the large-scale 

© computers beyond the scientific 

Work for which they were originally devel- 
It also provides the basis for believ- 
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ing that the use of electronic data processing 
will continue to increase ever more rapidly 
in the future. 

One use of electronic data processing which 
is of great importance to our national wel- 
fare and yet has been discussed relatively 
little. outside of the scientific laboratories, 
interests me. This is the use of electronic 
brains for the selective retrieval of informa- 
tion. 

Theoretically, no scientific research worker 
proceeds with his research until he is thor- 
oughly familiar with all the pertinent work 
that has been done by others in his field. 
Actually, this is Parely the case. In spite of 
good publications and good libraries, there 
is a hopeless unbalance between the volume 
of literature to be searched and the time 
available to the searcher. This leads, of 
course, to a major waste of our scientific 
manpower in the duplication of work already 
completed and published. -.While it is a 
difficult problem, I have no doubt that it 
will ultimately be solved by electronic means. 

This is only one example of the general 
problem. There are others, such as the need 
for more complete and accurate patent 
searches in the Patent Office and e need 
for medical diagnoses which are not depend- 
ent on a fallible human memory and ability 
of association. 

There is another general area where elec- 
tronics will inevitably play a major role in 
large-scale data processing. This is in the 
matter of communication between computers 
and humans, and between computers and 
computers. At present the information must 
be translated into a form that can be under- 
stood by a human being or handled by a 
communications medium. Eventually, com- 
puters will be able to read written material 
directly, understand voice commands, and 
communicate directly with one another elec- 
tronically. These steps forward will repre- 
sent the next major increase in our informa- 
tion-handling capacity. 

I take this opportunity to enclose a copy 
of a speech I made before the World Congress 
of Gastroenterology on the subject of Elec- 
tronics and Biology, at its convention in 
Washington, D. C., on Sunday, May 25, 1958. 
It contains some further ideas on the poten- 
tial of electronics in medicine, which you 
may find of interest. 


With kind personal regards. 
Sincerely, 
Davip SARNOFF. 


ELECTRONICS AND BIOLOGY 


(Address by David Sarnoff, chairman of the 
board Radio Corporation of America, May 
25, 1958) 


The privilege~of addressing this distin- 
guished and knowledgeable audience will al- 
ways remain for me a memorable occasion. 

Because of its amazing versatility, electro- 
nics has had an impact on virtually every 
aspect of human existence. That includes 
the field of health and healment, where elec- 
tronics already has made some significance 
contributions and where its potentialities 
for the future seem even greater. . 


KINSHIP OF ELECTRONICS AND BIOLOGY 


The more we explore their relationships, 
the more impressed we become by the kin- 
ship of electronics and biology. Both de- 
pend heavily on physics and chemistry and 
present phenomena which can be grasped 
only when the structure of the atoms, and 
the forces within and between them, are 
understood. Increasingly each of them de- 
pends on a close study of the solid, liquid, 
and gaseous states of matter. 

But the kinship goes much deeper. Per- 
haps the most significant clue to their 
affinity is that electronics and biology alike 
place basic emphasis upon minute com- 
ponent elements, the so-called elementary 
particies. 
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In the past, man concentrated attention 
on massive entities and their gross or gen- 
eral form. In the electrical field, the pri- 
mary concern was with big motors and gen- 
erators, large conductors and the like. In 
biology, interest was directed to the visible 


-and tangible parts of the living organism. 


Structure held the center of the stage. 

But in recent years, we have seen a radical 
shift of emphasis to the tiniest particles— 
the invisible building blocks of the universe. 
The infinitesimal has been recognized as 
the most potent and controlling aspect of 
nature, We in electronics work with the 
atom and its nucleus, with electrons, pro- 
tons, neutrons, ions. You in biology study 
bacteria, viruses, the gene, the cell, and the 
still smaller building blocks—the complex 
molecules of biochemistry. 

That meaningful parallel is reflected in 
the guiding principles, methods and insights, 
trends, and scope of inquiry which are com- 
mon to both fields. What is more, as our 
tools of investigation are further sharpened, 
the present strong resmblances portend dis- 
coveries which may reveal actual identity. 


MAN AS A COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


Another analogy, one that I find endlessly 
fascinating, is packed with rich promise for 
both our sciences. I refer to the fact that 
communication theory (which is at the 
heart of many electronic systems) applies 
also to human beings, The degree of simi- 
larity is really astonishing. 

This marvelous communication system in- 
side man, makes the most elaborate outside 
communication system elementary by com- 
parison. Yet the underlying parallels be- 
tween the body’s communication system and 
that of electronic equipment—in the most 
advanced computer or electronic brain, for 
instance—are remarkable. They challenge 
our imagination. 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF ELECTRONICS TO BIOLOGY 


Already the impact of electronics upon 
biology, medicine, and related disciplines is 
far greater than many practitioners, let alone 
the public, realize. A great array of elec- 
tronic tools and techniques is today in use 
or available for use by physician and surgeon, 
anesthetist and radiologist. And even more 
promising devices are now in various stages 
of gestation in electronic laboratories. 

Literally every electronic advance for com- 
munication or industry yields new knowl- 
edge enabling readier access to hitherto im- 
penetrable-recess and aspects of the human 
body, and the production of more effective 
instrumentalities for medical and surgical 
practice. 

Television, for instance, is thought of pri- 
marily as a mass medium of information and 
entertainment. Yet closed-circuit TV, both 
in black and white and in color, is becom- 
ing a vital adjunct to medical education. 
Electronic computers, to cite another in- 
stance, are thought of primarily in relation 
to industry and business. Yet their capa- 
bilities are multiplying the effectiveness of 
every man and woman engaged in biological 
and medical research. 

The researcher in biology and the diagnos- 
tician in medicine depend largely upon the 
tools at their disposal. They need electro- 
mechanical, electrochemical, and ,electro- 
thermal equipment; acoustic devices; high- 
speed apparatus for measuring, recording, 
and analyzing data; methods of high mag- 
nification. ‘ 

In all these respects, electronics is increas- 
ingly at their service. It can relieve the 
professional worker from many routine tasks 
by collecting and processing information 
automatically, instantaneously, and with un- 
precedented accuracy. Electronic devices 
can perform jobs involving differentiation 
between similar objects. They can count 
them in a given area, record, and store the 
resulting data, make them instantly avail- 
able when néeded, and compute the degrees 
of their correspondence or difference. 
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The surgeon has a particularly large stake 
in enlisting the electron in his service. The 
most spectacular development in this area 
is electronic mechanisms acting as tempo- 
rary substitute organs in the human body 
while the natural organ is being worked 
upon. That a man-made device could ever, 
however briefly, take over the functions of a 
bodily organ would have seemed wildly im- 
probable before the electronic age. But to 
a limited extent this goal has already been 
reached, bringing within the bounds of 
feasible surgery some operations formerly 
considered imprudent, if not impossible. 

The most dramatic of the substitute or- 
gans is the artificial heart. Here we have 
an electrically driven and electronically con- 
trolled device which bypasses blood flow 
around the heart and carries out the normal 
effects of the heartbeat while maintaining a 
pace adjusted to the needs of the patient. 
When one reflects that the blood must not 
clot within the artificial heart, that tempera- 
tures and pressures must be maintained with 
the utmost precision, it is clear that here we 
have a case where medical science is stranger 
than science-fiction. 

Paralleling the artificial heart, we have 
the development of an artificial lung and 
an artificial kidney, each bypassing the nat- 
ural organ while it is being examined or 
repaired, each made possible by electronic 
sensing and control devices. 

Inevitably one wonders whether the use 
of these artificial organs need forever be 
restricted to the operating room. In theory, 
at least, it is conceivable that 1 day com- 
pact electronic substitutes will be provided 
on a permanent basis to replace organs that 
have become defective through injury or 
age. 

Artificial kidneys, lungs, and even hearts 
may then become as familiar as artificial 
teeth or hearing aids. Indeed, one may 
imagine a man walking around in apparent 
good health with several of his organs re- 
placed by the refined electronic substitutes 
of the future. Admittedly the idea is fan- 
tastic, but, as the marvels of electronics 
unfold, the line between fantasy and fact 
is ever harder to define. 

In the field of orthopedics, electronic 
methods are not yet at the point of major 
utility, but important possibilities are in evi- 
dence. Electronic apparatus for systematic 
and automatic exercise of any part of the 
body—in cases of partial paralysis, for in- 
stance—are already far advanced. 

More important, electronics promises sen- 
sational improvement of prosthetic devices. 
At the heart of this promise is the electronic 
capacity to amplify the minutest. muscular 
efforts and impulses to almost any desired 
magnitude. The outlook—though as yet 
only a hope—is for equipment which, at- 
tached to the stumps of an amputated limb 
or to some other part of the anatomy, will 
actuate and control movements of an artifi- 
cial leg, arm, or even fingers with acceptable 
precision. 

For the nearly deaf, the bone-conduction 
receivers or compact eiectronic equipment 
for large audio amplification now in use are 
being constantly improved, and other ex- 
pedients under study show encouraging 
prospects. 

Among the most humanly exciting poten- 
tials now at the experimental stage are de- 
vices that in some measure “see” for the 
blind. Interesting beginnings have been 
made, for example, toward electronic detec- 
tion of obstacles in the path of the blind or 
sudden changes in the ground or pavement 
levels. Progress is being registered, too, in 
electronic equipment for translating ordi- 
nary type into audible signals, thus enabling 
the blind to “read” conventional printed 
matter. « 

This inventory of the electronic contribu- 
tion to biology, medicine, and surgery is far 
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from complete, of course. Every piece of 
new equipment, it should be remembered, 
tends to become the progenitor of a whole 
family of devices, each adapted to additional 
uses as refined to meet more complex condi- 
tions. 

The same principles of energy under pre- 
cise controls which, at one extreme, guide 
& manmade satellite into an orbit around 
our planet are applied, at the other extreme, 
to arm the biological professions with un- 
precedented instrumentalities for the pur- 
suit of their specialized knowledge and the 
healment of human beings. 

COLOR TELEVISION AND BIOLOGY 


Anything that the human eye can see can 
be transmitted by television in true color. 
This truth has endless implications for every- 
one directly or indirectly engaged in the 
alleviation of bodily suffering. The hori- 
zons opened up are so wide that I need only 
mention a few to suggest their magnitude. 

The details of an operation or the appear- 
ance of a lesion can now be sent to any de- 
sired point for examination. Any malfunc- 
tioning area can be studied without actually 
visiting the patient. We can envisage a time 
when the individual patient, in a hospital or 
at home, can be viewed and advised by a 
physician from any distance. Microscopic 
slides and X-ray pictures can be studied at 
places remote from their physical location. 
Any picture in motion—let us say of an op- 
eration in progress—can be viewed directly, 
in normal size or greatly enlarged, at any de- 
sired point of reception. 

Panels of specialists hundreds or thou- 
sands of miles apart can consult about a 
case. Fully illustrated symposiums can be 
held in many hospitals or meeting halls in 
widely scattered cities at the same time. 

The living record of an operation or of the 
history of a medical case, moreover, can be 
put on magnetic color tape for leisurely 
viewing and study in the future. In the 
hospital, a skilled supervisor at a central con- 
trol station can literally “‘see” the entire in- 
stitution without moving from his seat, 
dispatching nurses and doctors to points 
where they are needed. 

Many of you are aware that the Nation's 
first assembly of closed-circuit compatible 
color television for hospitals and research 
laboratories has been installed by RCA at the 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center in Wash- 
ington. It interconnects the Armed Forces 
Institute of Pathology, the Army Institute of 
Research, and the Walter Reed Army Hos- 
pital. The benefits in efficiency, coordina- 
tion, saving-of time, saving of manpower, 
and other respects, I am told, are already 
impressive. 

The same instrumentality, closed-circuit 
TV, is finding more and more employment in 
education. Groups and individuals all over 
the country can hear and view illustrated 
lectures simultaneously. This makes pos- 
sible not only specialized instruction for 
medical and nursing students but more con- 
venient and more economical postgraduate 
courses for internes and refresher courses for 
practicing physicians. 

It means that vital information and skills 
in one community have become readily avail- 
able to the rest of the country, It means 
that the genius of an outstanding teacher or 
specialist, hitherto confined to one univer- 
sity or hospital, can be made accessible to 
interested men and women anywhere. In a 
period when significant new medical knowl- 
edge and techniques are constantly being 
unfolded, this electronic ability to dissemi- 
nate them widely and rapidly should prove 
of inestimable value. - 
ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS FOR BIOLOGICAL STUDIES 


Equally important is the ever expanding 
contribution of electronic computers to bio- 
logical, medical, and related sciences. Every 
physician, every researcher, every hospital 
struggles with the burden of rapidly accu- 
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mulating data requiring classification, anal. 
ysis, storage for instant availability for yey, 
erence or study. An ever larger share 
that burden is being assumed by 
electronic data-processing equipment, wit, 
tremendous economies in time and gaing jp 
precision. Electronic performance p 
almost instantaneously the kind of sta 

and probability findings which would, by eon. 
ventional methods, have required days o 
weeks of tedious work. 

This element of time-saving is more jp. 
portant than might appear at first 
In all areas of research, what is called th 
lead-time gap—the interval between the dig, 
covery of a basic principle and its practicg 
application—is unduly long. But in b 
cal work the gap is particularly pro 
owing to the extreme complexity of bio 
systems and the great caution essential when 
human health and life are at stake. 

This is where the electronic worker coma 
increasingly to the assistance of the biol. 
gist. To begin with, speedy communication 
makes available to each experimenter the 
new knowledge of others in the field. Often 
needless duplication of effort is thus avoided 
and the pieces of an emerging puzzle an 
more swiftly fitted together. Beyond that, 
automatic analysis of masses of data sharply 
telescopes thé time ingredient. 

Consider, for example, the complexity of 
the action of the endocrine glands. We know 
broadly that cetrain mechanisms contr 
hormonal secretions, the effects of thes 
hormones, and their elaborate interactions, 
Definitive conclusions, however, have bee 
hampered by lack of sufficient data, speedily : 
and aceurately analyzed and reduced to de 
pendable statistital forms. The enlistment 
of: electronic brains in the enterprise ob- 
viously should shorten and sharpen the pro 
esses of inquiry. j 

Now that we have learned how to split the 
atom and how to reconstitute new atom 
from old ones, or from energy itself, perhaps 
it is not too much to hope that the combinei, 
efforts, knowledge and skills of biclogists and 
electronic scientists may lead to a deeper 
understanding of the human cell and to the 
discovery of means for modifying its strus- 
ture and its functions. Once this is achieved 
we may find the answer to dread diseasw 
like cancer. 


ELECTRONICS AND BIOLOGY: SISTER SCIENCES 


Viewed from this broad perspective, we cal 
say that the youngest of sciences, electronics, 
and one of the oldest, biology, are conver: 
ing sciences. The very complexity of mans 
structure and its electro-chemical aspecls 
points up the natural relationship betwee 
them. 

Electronic devices have the extreme sel 
sitivity the biologist needs when delicat 
structures or tenuous phenomena must # 
examined. They can probe deeply and del 
cately and provide high magnification 
what the apparatus finds. Only electromi@) 
is able to deal with the ever-increasing Wi 
ume of data of biological structure and fun 
tion. 4 
Of course, it is dangerous to push affinities 
and analogies to excess. We must never 
get that the stuff of life transcends, in 
complexity, the most ambitious in 
man can imagine, let alone construct. 3 
the most elaborate manmade apparatus # 
primitive when matched against a 4% 
creature. The largest electronic compu®: 
for example, may have 1 million swim 
elements, whereas the human brain has pt 
haps a hundred billion cells. i 

In any scientific endeavor, humility 
er than pride is nourished by_progress. 
we realize that the more we learn, the m™ 
remains to be learned. Even in its m™® 
spectacular achievements, science ¢@ 
tate but can never surpass the marvels 
Divine order. % 

It was by watching the effortless so@™ 
of birds in the skies that Leonardo da 
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2, anal. experimenters after him were embold- 
for ref. ened to attack the problem of heavier-than- 
hare of air fight. Radar is but a partial replica of 
modern the mechanisms whereby a bat finds its way 
t, with jn darkness past obstacles. The electronic 
gains in submarine navigational equipment called 
rovides sonar does not approach in perfection the 
a tistical means by which fish guide themselves under 
by con. water. Man, in the final analysis, invents 
days or nothing that is more than a pale shadow of 

nature, from which he draws his inspiration 
ore im. and his material. 

Yet the new science of cybernetics has 
lled the shown that somewhat similar controls, feed- 
the dis. backs, and methods of operation prevail in 
rractical man’s electronic handiwork and in man hir- 
biologi. self. It is too early to judge the ultimate 
tracted, meaning and utility of these affinities. It is 
lological mature, too, to speculate in any detail on 
‘al when what the skilled electronic designer may ac- 

sh complish in the future. Suffice for our time _ 

Tr comes that electronics and biology are now tread- 

© biolo- ing a common path of inquiry, thrilling in its 

nication possibilities. / 

ater the I have the utmost enthusiasm concerning 

|. Often the prospects of biology and electronics in 

avoided their collaboration for the service of man- 

zzle are kind. I am convinced that their_relation- 

nd that, ship, already so close, is destined to be- 

+ sharply come closer and more fruitful with every 

ing year. 

lexity of The time may well come when science 

We know shall have fully uncovered the nature and 

control functioning of both the energy-packed atom 

of these and its combinations on the one hand, the 

Tactions, living cell and its aggregations on the other. 

ve been At that point knowledge of the nature of life 

speedily itself—the ultimate unity under the ap- 

d to dee | pearances of infinite diversity—may be re- 

istment vealed to us. 

rise Ob- We in the electronics field believe that 

ihe proc our labors will expand and enrich yours. 
At the same time we know that we shall 

split the continue to learn much that is helpful to 

w atoms electronics from your victories in the bio- 

, perhaps: logical realms. ; 

ombined, This rough sketch of some of the roads 

gists and at which elecronics and biology meet, is 

a deeper necessarily incomplete. However, I hope it 

ad to the, may-ferve further to stimulate the curiosity 

ts Btrlee and intensify the interests of scientists, re- 

achieved, searchers, and practitioners in both these 

diseases fields. Their combined efforts, I feel certain, 
will lead to new discoveries and devices that 

CTENCES will advance the health and welfare of all 

e, we can mankind. 

ectronics, 
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aed OF IOWA 

ea IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

oS Saturday, June 14, 1958 

an Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 

, affinities &s all students of Panama Canal his- 

never fo know, there is an extensive litera- 

ds, in is me on that subject. The latest contri- 
tion is a fascinating book by Prof. 


- Storrs Lee under the title “The 
the : To Move a Mountain.” It tells 
Story of the ditchdiggers of Panama 
oa the incredible problems that they 
€d in joining the two oceans together. 
‘Though extensively and favorably de- 
Scribed in book review mediums in the 
jilted: States, it was also given prom- 
- t mention in the May 17, 1958, issue 
the Star and Herald, Panama, 
Public of Panama, the well-known La- 
tain-American newspaper, the editors of 
are well informed on isthmian 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the indicated news story. 

There being no objection, the news 
story was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows; 

Book on Cana Tops Lisrary List In ZONE— 
FaScinATING Story Asout DitcH DIGGERS 
TOLD 

(By W. Storrs Lee) 

A new book on the Panama Canal, a fasci- 
nating story of the death diggers of the 
1904-14 period, is being published this 
month. 

The story, The Strength To Move a Moun- 
tain, was written by W. Storrs Lee, author of 
several nonfiction books, among the better 
known being The Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont and The Yankees of Connecticut. 

Lee takes a fresh and entertaining ap- 
proach to the canal story by giving perhaps 
the first adequate presentation of the human 
problems involved in building the canal. 
He describes with accuracy and clarity the 
disheartening as well as the triumphant 
episodes in the construction. 

The author gathered material for his story 
from many different sources, files of old 
newspapers, eyewitness accounts, and from 
canal records both here and in Washington. 
Lee and his wife spent several weeks here 
last year during which he continued his re- 
search and in rechecking facts. 

The Strength To Move a Mountain traces 
the course of the canal construction from 
1903 until the famous trip of the Panama 
Railroad steamer Ancon. Although he deals 
primarily and adequately with historical 
facts, the author has not permitted these to 
dull the story of how the men and women 
who dug the canal felt as they were doing 
the job, and how the world at large felt in 
watching the miracle being performed. 

Lee briefly summarizes the long history of 
the canal before the United States under- 
took the job in a foreword which nets the 
tone of his story. 

The Strength To Move a Mountain con- 
tains a section of 16 pages of illustrations of 
the construction period and present-day 
canal operations. Most of these are from the 
Panama Canal official files and were presently 
selected by the author during his visit last 
year. 

The new book by Lee was published by 
G, P. Putnam’s Sons and will be on the 
bookstands next week. The price is $5. 





The Mess in Washington; the Adminis- 
tration’s Hotel Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN. THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 13, 1958 ‘ 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Wwe are all very familiar with the cry 
sounded in 1952 by the Republicans, 
particularly Sherman Adams, about the 
“mess in Washington.” I have always 
insisted that public officials must be, like 
Caesar’s wife, above suspicion, regard- 
Jess of political party. If. there is any 
kind of bad judgment on the part of 
officials in either party, we must seek 
it out and expdse it. However, from 
what has been printed in the newspapers 
in the last 2 days, it would appear that 
‘we are now witnessing the highest- 
placed impropriety since the Teapot 
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Dome. And the impropriety on the part 
of a man who prated loud and long 
about cleaning up the “mess in Wash- 
ington.” . 

Mr. President, two views of this sub- 
ject from two .of the Nation’s finest 
newspapers, one an editorial entitled, 
“The Mess in Washington,” from the 
Washington Post of June 12, 1958, the 
other an editorial from the New York 
Times of June 12, entitled “Mr. Adams’ 
Bad Judgment.” Both of these papers 
are to be commended for their continu- 
ing fight for public morality in all 
parties. I desire to personally commend 
the able editoNal writers who have 
written on this s&bject. The Washing- 
ton Post editorial-was previously inserted 
in the Recorp, so I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the New 
York Times be inserted in the Appendix 
of thé RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

Mr. ApAMs’ BaD JUDGMENT 


Sherman Adams, assistant to the President, 
and one of the most powerful men in Ameri- 
can public life today, showed extraordinarily 
poor judgment if he allowed over $1,600 in 
hotel bills for himself and his family to be 
paid by Bernard Goldfine, a Boston textile 
mill owner and real-estate operator who has 
had some difficulties with two agencies of the 
Federal Government. 

Even if Mr. Goldfine had not had any prob- 
lems at all with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion or the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, as he has, Governor Adams ought 
not to have accepted—if he did accept—such 
lavish hospitality from a man who might 
have favors to ask. This is true even if Mr. 
Goldfine and Mr. Adams are intimate friends, 
as Mr. Goldfine’s lawyer says. It is also true 
even if one accepts at face value—and thus 
far there is no reason not to—the White 
House statement yesterday that “insinua- 
tions * * * that Mr. Goldfine received any 
preferred treatment from Federal agencies 
because of his friendship with Governor 
Adams will be quickly disposed of and proved 
completely false.” 

Counsel for the House Subcommittee on 
Legislative Oversight, into whose records the 
hotel bills were introduced as evidence, says 
that such allegations have been made. The 
more quickly they can be disposed of, the 
better. But there will still remain the bad 
impression made in the public mind by the 
thought that a man of Governor Adams’ stat- 
ure would put himself in this position, no 
matter how innocently or how absent mind- 
edly. 

There have been previous indications that 
Governor Adams has not kept himself as 
clear of possible misunderstanding and mis- 
interpretations as one would like or expect. 
The former counsel for the same House com- 
mittee, Dr. Bernard Schwartz, last winter 
testified that Mr. Adams had been in cor- 
respondence in 1953 with Murray Chotiner, a 
California lawyer and former campaign mgn- 
ager for Vice President Nrxon, regarding an 
airlines case then before the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, and had written he had discussed 
the matter with a high CAB official. The 
latter denied any recollection of the con- 
versation; but the bad taste from this matter 
still remains. ; 

Governor Adams, who has spent many 
years in fine public service, must know that 
his position as chief of staff to the President 
is one of the most extreme delicacy and re- 
quires avoidance of even the appearance of 
friendliness—not to mention obligation— 
to any and all varieties of favor seekers and 
influence men. 
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What Is Sports Medicine? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
the American College of Sports Medicine 
recently awarded to C, H. McCloy, re- 
search professor emeritus at the State 
University of Iowa, a citation for ‘“Out- 
standing service to your profession,” in 
recognition of his outstanding work in 
the field of sports medicine. I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD a paper prepared 
by Professor McCloy on the subject What 
Is Sports Medicine? 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the estimated cost of printing this 
paper will be $216. I ask that it be 
printed in the ReEcorp notwithstanding 
the cost. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WHat Is Sports MEDICINE? 
(By C. H. McCloy, State University of Iowa) 

The field of sports medicine, which to most 


persons in the United States is a relatively 
new field, goes back in the published bibliog- 
raphies of European countries to as early as 
1925. In this field if we examine the litera- 
ture, the term “sports” is very broadly con- 


ceived, and is applied not only to athletic 
contests but to almost all physical educa- 
tion activities, and to such areas as exercise 
therapy in hospitals, convalescent centers, 
rehabilitation centers, and all exercise-type 
activities designed to serve the human race. 

The term “medicine” is likewise very broad- 
ly conceived, and embraces not only physi- 
cians but exponents of numerous biological 
sciences that are interested in improving the 
welfare of mankind. Among the medical 
fraternities who have become interested in 
sports medicine, and who have contributed 
to its literature, may be listed: (1) Internists, 
(2) cardiologists, (3) physiatrists (praction- 
ers of physical medicine, (4) psychiatrists, 
(5) orthopedists, (6) practitioners of general 
surgery, (7) gynecologists, and (8) those that 
are frequently classed as team physicians. 

Among the scientists who may or may not 
be graduates of schools of medicine may be 
listed: (1) Pathologists, (2) physiologists 
(especially those working in the subarea of 
physiology of exercise), (3) chemists—espe- 
cially biochemists, (4) specialists in nutri- 
tion, (5) geneticists or eugenists, interested 
in problems of the heredity of qualities mak- 
ing for success in sports, (6) anatomists and 
muscle-kinesiologists, (7) anthropologists 
and anthropometrists, (8) psychologists, (9) 
hygienists, and others. 

In addition there are the large groups of 
(1) physical educators, (2) athletic coaches, 
(3) exercise therapists (known under differ- 
ent terms, such as corrective therapists, spe- 
cialists in physical reconditioning, specialists 
in. physical rehabilitation, 
adaptive physical education, etc.), (4) me- 
chanics-kinesiologists, (5) athletics trainers, 
(6) health educators, (7) recreation spe- 
cialists, and (8) general educators and educa- 
tion administrators. 

There are many interdiscipline problems, 
of which hundreds could be cited. As ex- 
amples, there are: (1) Problems of sports 
medicine that interest the coaches and the 
nutritionists; (2) those that interest the 
coaches, the trainers and physiatrists; (3) 


specialists in~ 


/ 


{ 
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the physiologists and the pathologists; (4) 
the growth problems that interest both the 
educators and the anthropologists (5) the 
problems of technique that interest the 
coaches: the physical education teachers, 
and the kinesiologists of muscle action and 
of mechanical analysis of motor skills; and 
(6) problems of girls’ and women’s sports 
that interest the gynecologists, the psychol- 
ogists, the physiologists, and -the educational 
administrators, as well as the physical edu- 
cators. 

To the question,.“What is psychology?” 
Dean Carl E. Seashore of the State University 
of Iowa once answered, “Anything that in- 
terests the psychologist.” A similar answer 
might be given to the question of “What is 
sports medicine?” It is “anything that re- 
lates to sports or physical welfare that in- 
terests those interested in sports medicine.” 

These many fields of mediciné, of physical 
education, and of the scientists enumerated 
above, function through research laborato- 
ries of many types, through schools and col- 
leges, sports clubs, recreation facilities, pri- 
vate organizations, hospitals, convalescent 
and rehabilitation centers, and many other 
groups. The areas involved include labor 
and industry, agriculture, all branches of the 
armed services, social centers, athletic ad- 
ministrative organizations such as the NCAA, 
the AAU, and the Olympic committees, and 
numerous other public, private, and semi- 
private organizations. 

To define “sports medicine” in a paragraph 
would be totally inadequate. The author has 
read and analyzed three bibliographies of 
sports medicine,'** and a curriculum of a 
school of sports medicine,‘ and has isolated 
17 fields that pertain to the problems of 
sports medicine, many of them interrelated, 
and has listed under each field numbers of 
illustrative problem areas. It should be em- 
phasized that, even though much detail is 
presented in this paper, this is not an at- 
tempt to-be exhaustive; there are probably 
many other major areas that exist or that 
will be developed in the future; and there 
are undoubtedly many hundreds of other 
illustrative problems not covered here. The 
author has chosen to be this detailed, how- 
ever, in order to bring to light for persons 
in this country who have had little or no 
acquaintance with sports medicine, some- 
thing of the vast scope included in this field. 

The author feels sure that as the specialist 
groups listed above cooperate in the inter- 
change of interests, in research, and in pro- 
motion, not only sport but each of the co- 
operating fields of interest will be enriched. 
Hence it would seem useful for each person 
interested in any aspect of sports medicine to 
thoughtfully peruse the list of fields listed 
below, with the illustrations given, not only 


in order to better understand the vast scope | 


of sports medicine, but to let the impact of 
ideas from each of the sub areas strike sparks- 
of-interest ideas which may eventually re- 
sult in expanded research in widening areas 
of interest. 

Below are listed various important areas 
included in the field of sports medicine. 





1 Bibliografia Medico Sportiva, N. 1, 1940-53. 
Federazione Medico Sportiva Italiana, Roma, 
Foro Italico. 

2 Bibliografia Medico Sportiva, N. 2, 1953-54. 
Federazione Medico Sportiva Italiana, Roma, 
Foro Italico. 

*E. J. Klaus, Das Sportmedizinische 
Schrifttum,I. Richard Tries Verlag, Freiburg 
im Breisgau (Germany), 1956. (German lan- 
guage publications only), E. J. Klaus, Bib- 
liographie der Sportmedicin und Ihrer Grenz- 
gebiete, 1955 (Deutschsprachig). 
Thieme Verlag, Stuttgart, 1956. : 

‘ : Curso de Medicina Aplicada a 
Educacéo Fisica a sos Deportos. Rio de 
Janeiro, Escola Nacional de Educacio Fisica 
e Deportos, 1951. 


Georg | 


June tj 
The order of such listings is not of signif. 
cance. Under each major area is listed - 
number of subareas concerning which ny. 
merous publications have been issued. 


I. PHYSIOLOGY, ESPECIALLY THE PHYSIOLOGY 
OF EXERCISE 


1. Physiological implications of exercigs 
and of physical education generally, immedi. | 
ate effects and long-range effects. 

2. Implications of physical education for 
the normal person as well as for the individ. 
ual exhibiting some pathology. 

3. The effects of fatigue. 

4. The place of strength in sports. 

" §. The physiology of the various kinds of 
endurance. 

6. The causes of muscular stiffness. 

7. The effects of exercise on the de 
ment of muscular functions and on the de- 
velopment of new capillary circulations in 
muscles, including the muscle of the heart, 

8. Physiological principles of - training for 


sports. 

9. Physiological effects of participation in 
sports conducted at high altitude. 

10. Physiological effects of participation in 
sports under extremes of temperature both 
heat and cold. 

11. Effects of the different forms-of-sports 
on persons of all ages. 

12. Factors contributing to staleness in 
athletics. 

13. Factors contributing to the ability to 
maintain perfect relaxation. 

14. General biochemical research as ap- 
plied to the physiology of exercise. 

15. Effects of weather conditions on sports, 
e. g., high winds, humidity, dampness, ete. 

16. Physiological factors concerned with 
recovery following extremely severe exercise, 
e. g., the marathon run. 

17. Cross education in exercise or sport. 
(The effect of exercise of one part upon the 
strength or endurance of another part of the 
body.) 

18. The physiology of reciprocal interven- 
tion. 

19. The effect of progressive resistance on 
the development of strength and endurance. 


II. APPLIED ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 


1. The effect of utilization of muscular 
leverage as related to efficiency of perform- 
ance. 

2. Downward weight components with: the 
surfaces of supporting bones at different an- 
gles of support (as in knee bends with bar- 
bells). 

3. Electromyographic studies of muscle 
action. 

4. Kinesiology of sport, and moyement the- 
ory generally: (a) The statics and dynamics 
of sport; (bh) the mechanical analysis of mo- 
tor activity, including the analysis of each 
sport; (c) muscular analysis of each sport. 

5. Optimal angles of muscle pullin various 
activities, ~_ 

6. The effects of various angles of projec- 
tion on the distance traveled by balls of vari- 
ous sizes, roughness of s ces, and weights. 

7. Application of Bern i’s theorem t0 
the projection of balls of various kinds. ~ 


Il. ANTHROPOLOGY * 


1. Anthropometry and sport: the statistics 
of body measurement as applied to sport. 

2. Classification of body build. 

8. Relationship of body build to person- 
ality. Z 
4. Relationship of body build to physical 
and mental achievement. 

5. Relationship of body build and inher+ 
ent limits of body development. 

6. The body development of different age 


ups: General; (b and glan«. 
srowge:. (6) omens ay vipers! | 


7. The anthropology of urban and country 
life, relative to sports and fitness. 

8. Relative physical capacities of male and 
female. . 
9. Sport and culture. 
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10. Sports programs under different politi+ 


ideologies. 
_ Sports relative to age. 


12. Adaptation of sports to age. 
13. Ages for best performances in various 


- Racial differences in potentialities for 
ous sports. 

"s Superstitions and sports. 

16. Origins of sports and of dance. 

17. Seasonal changes as they may affect 

owth and weight of athletes. 

1g. Maturation and participation in 
wey, Influence of group pressures upon par- 
ticipation in sports, especially in sports for 

@young children. 
90. Physique and delinquency. 
91, War and human development. 


IV. HYGIENE 


1, Work and recreation as related to health. 
9. Effects of diet on the efficiency in sports. 
3. Vitamin demands of different sports, 
and the effect of vitamin aids on the athletes. 
4. Sports medicine and health education. 
5. The relationship of sports to emotional 
health of different age groups. 
6, Sleep and fatigue as related to health. 
7. Health education as a preventative of 
health. 
8. Effects of different types of sports on 
health. 
9. Sports and the effects of drugs, coffee, 
alcohol, tobacco, and doping generally. 
10. Relaxation and rest in relation to 
health. 
V, PATHOLOGIES AS RELATED TO SPORT 


1. Relation of structural pathology to 
sports of various kinds. 

2. The relation of functional pathology to 
sports of various kinds. 

8. The pathology of traumata in all kinds 
of sports. 

vI. CLINICAL SPORTS MEDICINE 

1. The methodology of the health exami- 
nation or medical examination for sports. 

2. The relation of findings in examination 
of the heart, including X-ray and electro- 
cardiogram as related to efficiency in sports. 

3. Tests of heart function. 

4. The relationship of cardiovascular find- 
ings to the efficiency of the athlete: 

5. Functional analyses of achievement- 
capacity of normal and of pathological 


6. The relationship of myocardial damage 
to participation in sports. 
7. Exercise therapy in cases of heart 


8, Exercise programs for the control of 
= blood pressure. 
. Individual collapse during and after 
effort in each sport. 
10. Methods of assessing the physiological 
functions of athletes in training. 


ll. The problem of obesity as related to 
sports 


12. Dermatological problems of sports. 
13. Application of medical knowledge to 
ning for sports. 
Vi, THE APPLICATION OF PHYSICAL MEDICINE TO 
SPORTS 
1. Exercise therapy in relation to recovery 
injury, or recovery from surgery or 


Bo use of heat, light, and other modal- 
of physical therapy and exercise therapy 
en of athletes, 

- The prescription of massage before and 
after participation in sports. 


4. tong medicine in relation to con- 
— ae medicine in relation to re- 


‘ en SURGERY AND ORTHOPEDICS 

. study of all types of sports injuries. 

2. Injuries of bone structure Selene ae 
*ertion, suc’. as fatigue fractiure. 
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3. Injuries of bone structure because of 
muscular pull, as induced traumata produc- 
ing fracture. 

4. Effects of activities on spines, normal 
and pathological. 

5. Treatment of abnormalities of the spine 
(scoliosis, etc.). 

6. The effect of sports on posture. 

7. Studies in X-ray diagnoses of sports in- 
juries. 

8. Surgery of sports injuries. 

9. Chiropody relative to injuries or devia- 
tions of the feet of sports participants. 


IX. EXERCISE THERAPY ® 


1. Exercise therapy in the treatment of 
sports injuries. 

2. Medical gymnastics both for sports in- 
juries and for the treatment of physical ab- 
normalities. 

3. Activity programs for the handicapped, 
both those who are interested in sports pro- 
grams, and those who otherwise would not be 
able to participate in physical-education 
programs. : 

4, Exercise therapy for muscle retraining. 

5. Exercise therapy for the prevention of 
disuse atrophy, or deconditioning. 

6. Exercise therapy for use in hospitals 
and homes. 

7. Exercise therapy for convalescents. 

8. Exercise therapy as an adjunct in the 
treatment of the neuropsychiatric patient. 

9. The part played by physical education in 
the postpsychotic person. ‘ 

10. Physical education as preventive ther- 
apy, especially for the potentially neuro- 
psychiatric person. 

11. Recreational therapy in the exercise 
therapy program. 

12. Orthopedic gymnastics in the schools. 


X. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SPORTS 


1. Principles of motor-skill learning. 

2. The effects of sports on personality and 
character. 

3. The effects of sports on mental activity. 

4. The effects of sports on individual, 
group, and national morale. 

5. Psychological devices for improvement 
of sports performance. 

6. The relationship of interests and of 
skills. 

7. The importance of motivation in the 
learning of skills. 

8. Physiological psychology from the stand- 
point of the operation of situations and 
responses. For example in peripheral vision, 
in reaction time, simple and complex, in dif- 
ferences in acuity of vision. 

9. The psychology of why some do better 
in practice than under pressure of competi- 
tion, and vice versa. — 

10. The effects of motivation on choices of 
sports. 

11. The effects of rewards and punishments 
in sports participation. 

12. The effects of sports on emotional 
hygiene. 

13: Sports participation as psychotherapy. 

14. The effects of fatigue on psychological 
responses in sports situations. 

15. Psychological influences on endurance. 

16. The problems of handedness in sports. 

17. Transfer of training in sports. 

a. Transfer of training from one sport to 
another. 

b. Transfer of training from sports to char- 
acter or personality functions in other than 
sports fields. 


XI. GIRLS AND WOMEN IN SPORTS - 


1. The effects of body culture, and the 
hygienic and esthetic effects of sports. 





5 This term is at present in dispute. Terms 
such as corrective therapy, physical recondi- 
tioning, physical rehabilitation, adapted 
physical education, and others are used by 
various groups. Exercise therapy is used 
here as a general term to designate all of 
these concepts, which differ primarily in 
terminology rather than in content. 
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~ 2. Relationship of participation in -sports 
to physical development, and of body build 
and function of the female body. 

3. The role of the physician in sports for 
women. 

4. Body build as related to sports for wom- 
en, especially the so-called intersexual type 
of body build. 

5. The psychological development of women 
through sports. 

6. Sports and their effects on the procrea- 
tive organs of women. 

7. The effect of sports on menstruation and 
vice versa. 

8. Sports injuries peculiar to women. 

9. Relation of participation in sports to 
gynecological and obstetrical problems. 

10. The possibility of the masculinization 
of women through sports. 

XII. TECHNIQUES OF TRAINING 


1. General (physiological principles under- 
lying training). 

2. The uses of heavy resistance exercises, 
or weights, in training. 

3. The causes and effects of overtraining. 

4. Muscular reeducation in training. 

5. Education and reeducation of respira- 
tion related to training. 

6. Overbreathing and hyperventilation be- 
fore and after competition. 

7. General techniques of breathing for the 
furtherance of efficiency in competition. 

8. The effects of baths, “sauna,” etc., on 
the efficiency of training. 

9. Relationship of the developments of 
rhythm to efficiency in sports. 

XIII. THE PEDAGOGY OF SPORTS 


1. The best methods of teaching sports in 
various levels of school, the after school 
years, and in the aged. 

2. The best methods of teaching sports in 
relation to sports personality, dance person- 
ality, the scholar or artistic personalities. 

3. The best methods of teaching that are 
in harmony ‘with specific sports-conditions, 

4. Methodology of teaching the active par- 
ticipant versus the cultivation of national 
interest in sports, dance, etc. among non- 
participants. 

5. Methods of achieving the goals of physi- 
cal fitness while teaching sports of various 
kinds. 

6. The teaching of sports, dance, etc. as 
art for art’s sake. 

7. Best procedures which can be devised for 
the most economical teaching of sports skills 
(these will involve largely applications of 
principles of the mechanics of sport, and of 
the psychology of sport). 

XIV. THE TRAINER 

1, Responsibilities and limitations of the 
functions of the trainer: a. Medico-legal limi- 
tations; b. Responsibilities assumed by the 
directing team physician. 

2. The use of various physical-therapy 
modalities in the treatment of sports injuries 
by the trainer. 

3. Bandaging and taping techniques. 

4. The use of first-aid techniques on ath- 
letic fields, gymnasium, or training room by 
the trainer. 

5. Special training methods as applied to 
various sports. 

6. An investigation of injuries that occur 
most regularly in relation to certain sports, 
and methods for their prevention. 

“7. Research in the vocational analysis of 
sports as a profession. 

8, Screening examinations of athletes 
prior to participation, and the trainer’s part 
in this procedure. 

9. Equipment and facilities needed in a 
well organized training room. 

10. Cooperation between trainer, coach, 
and team physician. 

11. The prescription of diet for athletes 
(under direction of team physician or nu- 
tritionist). 
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XV. TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN SPORTS AND 
IN SPORTS MEDICINE 


1. Measurement of general (original) ca- 
pacities such as innate speed, motor educa- 
bility, etc. 

2. Measurement of achievement such as 
strength, endurance, etc. 

3. Measurement of capacities for individ- 
ual participation in sports such as shot- 
putting, hurdling, basketball, football, etc. 

4. Measurement of the potential oxygen 
absorption rate per minute of the athlete. 

5. Anthropometric measurements of the 
body generally. 

6. Measurement of strength. 

7. Measurement of endurance, muscular, 
circulo-respiratory, and other forms. 

8. Clinical, observational, and X-ray meas- 
urements of body mechanics and posture. 

9. Measurement for the purposes of classi- 
fication for sports. 

XVI. RESEARCH IN SPORTS MEDICINE 

Here no comprehensive analysis of the 
possibilities or research in sports medicine 
will be attempted, as this would entail a 


paper many, many times as long as this one. 





A few gé neral areas, however, will be pointed 
out. 
The effect of individual sports on the 
individual. This should be done for each 
pe of sport; for example, in such a sport 
s boxing. This researc h should involve not 
only the organic effects, but the psychologi- 
i physiological as well. 
2. Research in training techniques. (For 
example ich the effects of such tech- 
ues as that of the so-called “Fartlek” 
bhnique of training for distance running.) 
Determination of factors or components 
f sports, both those common to all sports 
nd those specific to a given type of sports. 
(These studies involve factorial analyses of 


sports.) 

4, Research in applied anatomy and kinesi- 
ology. This is particularly needed in the 
area of analyzing what muscle groups most 
need development for each type of athletics 
or sports activity. 

5. Studies of methods of prevention of in- 
juries (what the Latin Americans speak of 
as “kinefilaxia’). This is illustrated by 
methods used for strengthening ligaments 
of knee and ankle and other joints to pre- 
vent the joint injuries which are so prevalent 
in sports like football and in basketball. 

6. Longevity and sport, the effects of aging 
on sports participation, and the effects of 
sports participation on aging. 

7. Studies in the psychology of sport, par- 
ticularly those after the manner of the type 
of studies done many years ago by Prof. 
Coleman R. Griffith of Illinois. 

8. Research in tests as applied to sports. 

9. Research in the history of sports medi- 
cine. 

10. Research in physiology of exercise. 

11. Anthropometric and anthropological 
research relative to sports. 

12. Research in the hygiene of sport, par- 
ticularly for preventive hygiene. 

13. Research in the application of clinical 
medicine to sport. 

14. Research in surgical techniques in the 
treatment of sports injuries. 

15. Research in the field of exercise therapy 
for those engaging in sports. 

16. Research in pathology related to sport. 

17. Research in diet in relationship to 
sport. 

NoTe.—There are also, of course, research 
problems inherent in almost every entry 
listed in this paper. 

XVII. GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


1. The creation of a central reference 
library on all aspects of sports medicine. 

2. The publication of records of various 
congresses of sports medicine, especially the 
more important papers given. 

8. The publication of textbooks and lists 
of periodical literature dealing with sports 
medicine, 
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4. The publication of book and periodical 
indexes of past and of current sports medi- 
cine publications in all pertinent languages. 

5. A listing of the various sports associa- 
tions with explanations of their types of or- 
ganizations and programs. 

6. The publication from year to year of 
current officers of sports medicine organiza- 
tions in all countries having such organiza. 
tions. 





Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1958—Editorial Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 14, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp sundry edi- 
torials in favor of the pending Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act of 1958, Senate bill 3974. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of June 12, 1958] 
LaBorR BILL FEuD 


Secretary of Labor Mitchell’s attack on the 
Ives-Kennedy bill, issued last Monday while 
he was attending the International Labor 
Organization conference in Geneva, has set 
off a feud that is as unnecessary as it is un- 
fortunate for the cause of sound labor legis- 
lation. 

The temper and the sweep of the Mitchell 
statement gave the impression that the bill 
was utterly inadequate—that it would pro- 
vide only illusory protection to trade union 
members and the public. However, a careful 
reading of the more considered explanation 
of Secretary Mitchell’s position, issued on 
Tuesday, shows how distorted that impres- 
sion was. 

On balance—and it is balance that has 
been so sadly lacking—Secretary Mitchell’s 
basic agreement with the Ives-Kennedy bill 
far outweighs his items of dissent. He 
favors, of course legislative standards for 
union democratic procedures and financial 
rectitude and for the enforcement of them 
by full disclosure of union operations to the 
Government, with administrative and police 
power given to the Secretary of Labor—the 
objectives of the Ives-Kennedy bill. Secre- 
tary Mitchell’s complaints concern only the 
ways in which these objectives can best be 
obtained. 

But Mr. Mitchell's objections do raise some 
pertinent questions. For example, the bill 
does not give the Secretary of Labor power 
to issue subpenas and to compel testimony 
in the investigation of violations of the 
law—a defect Senator KENNEDY has already 
admitted. Its exemption of small unions 
from reporting is also open to serious doubt, 
especially in the case of the “paper locals,” 
which urgently call for curbs. Questionable, 
too, is the apparent denial of the rights of 
union members to seek court relief to en- 


‘force their democratic rights. 


Secretary Mitchell’s blast of Monday also 
gave the impression that the Ives-Kennedy 
bill was weak compared with the adminis- 
tration labor regulation measure. Senator 
KENNEDY has pointed out, however, 11 ways 
in which he claims his bill is stronger. In 
many cases this is because of its restraint 
of improper activities not dealt with in the 
administration bill—for example, those 
which inyolve trusteeship, “shakedown” 
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picketing, and the use of union funds to 
influence union elections. x 

But what is called for now is neither a. 
tack nor counterattack—especially from par. 
tisan political positions and by those who 
seek to strengthen, not weaken, legitimate 
trade unionism. They should cease to 
nify their differences and concentrate on the 
practical business of passing @ bill that wij 
best effect their common purposes. In Spite 
of any faults, the Ives-Kennedy measure jg 
the best base from which to work. 





[From the Greenfield Recorder Gazette of 
June 10, 1958] 


KENNEDY CoMES THROUGH 


United States Senator JoHn F. KENNEDY, 
of Massachusetts, gave an effective answer 
last week to those who question his political 
courage in the face of his likely Presidential 
candidacy in 1960. His subcommittee’s rec. 
ommendations on improper °labor-ma: 
ment practices made up a most forthright 
document. 

Critics will claim, of course, that the Ken. 
nedy committee softened its restrictions on 
labor unions by proposing amendments to 
the Taft-Hartley Act. It looks more like 
correction of injustices from this corner, 


A realistic appraisal of the situation forces ° 


the statement that Senator Kennrepy 

the public sentiment correctly in the sub. 
committee recommendations. But that stil] 
does not prevent many labor leaders from 
protesting angrily. They will not like pro- 
visions requiring complete disclosure of 
union financial data. Prohibition and pen- 
alties on union loans to officers, false fi- 
nancial reports and destruction of records 
will stir their ire. Nor will they be happy 
over requirements of secret balloting for of- 
ficers all the way from the local to the na- 
tional levels. 

In a nutshell, the subcommitee proposes 
that: unions elect honestly and in a com- 
pletely democratic fashion; that their books 
be open to members and the public; that s0- 
called middlemen be included in bans 
on employer bribes and improper influence; 
that trusteeships report annually to the 
Secretary of Labor; that the Secretary may 
set aside elections on members’ appeals, and 
that “picketing for extortion” be prohibited. 

Senator KENNEDY will win reelection this 
fall from Massachusetts, whatever organized 
labor thinks of his subcommittee’s proposals 
and whatever its fate in Congres. This State 
is heavily organized but its union members 
have demonstrated their independence on 
many occasions. 

There are other States, however, where 
labor bosses practically control elections 
The Senator's national ambitions may be fe 
garded with less favor in such areas, pal- 
ticularly if the unions’ rank and file can be 
persuaded against reading the bill carefully, 


But in view of the aroused public opinion 


expressed during the teamsters’ hearings it 
Washington, it still is unlikely that the hard 
core of leaders like Jimmy Hoffa will be able 
to wield enough influence to offset those who 
want reform in organized labor. 

Senator Kennepy has accepted the risk of 
organized labor’s opposition. If enough of 


his fellows in the Senate and Members of — 
the House will stand up and be counted, the 


way is open to clean labor’s house to te — 
satisfaction of all honest Americans. ‘There . 
seems to be some doubt on that score but 
KENNEDY has done his part and is entitled 
to much credit—especially in an electlot 
year. 


ee 


[From the Washington Star of June 10, 1966] 

For Lasor REFORM < 

The Senate Labor Committee has approved 
legislation which makes a creditable start a 


correcting some of the most flagrant abuses : 


revealed in union administration. 
other things, the bill would require um 
to report to the Government on their ay 
and union officers to report on possible | 
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‘ through officers with criminal records. 


1958 
flicts of interest, and it would —— 
n of union officers by lot or by 
eet chosen by Souk kamen It also 
would bar anyone convicted of major crimes 
from holding union office. : 
It is in these areas that the special Sen- 
ate Labor-Management Committee, headed 
Democratic Senator MCCLELLAN, of Ar- 
kansas, has uncovered some of the most 
shocking evils in the handling of union af- 
fairs. It found cases of union treasuries 
peing looted by union Officers, of officers mak- 
deals with middlemen in labor-man- 
agement relations which were against the 
interests of the unions involved, and of 
rigged elections in which the membership 
It found gangsterism and 
fastened upon unions 
It 
related these evils, quite properly, to the 
public welfare, as well as to the interests of 
union members and of industry in general. 
The legislation now forwarded should be 
enacted into law. It is not union-busting 
legislation. Actually, it calls for a minimum 
extension of Federal jurisdiction, and it 
would strengthen the position of those re- 
sponsible labor organizations that are anx- 
ious to keep their own house in order. Pros- 
pects of favorable Senate action are good. 
Approval in that body would amount to an 
endorsement of the fine work of its two 
committees, as well as a step toward con- 
structive lawmaking. Prospects in the 
House, where hearings still“ are underway 
before the Labor Committee, are not so hope- 
ful. Nevertheless, although the administra-_ 
tion has surprisingly called for the measure’s” 
defeat, labor itself should be in favor of 
having some such moderate reform bill 
enacted by Congress. 
[From the Providence (R. I.) Journal of June 
9, 1958] 
Senator KENNEDY Proposes a SOUND LABOR 
REFORM BILL 


Senator KeNNEDY’s proposed labor bill 
conforms to its expected outlines. It is a 
moderate bill. It imposes more governmental 
supervision over labor unions than some 
labor leaders would prefer, but it is not 
nearly harsh enough on the unions to satisfy 
the more vigorously antilabor Members of 
Congress. Like all middle-road programs, 
this one is likely to draw a hostile barrage 
from both extremes. 

Probably the heart of the bill is its guaran- 
ty of democratic practices within the unions. 
Local union leaders would be elected for 
2-year terms, national leaders for terms of 
not more than 5 years, and all elections would 
be by secret ballot. 

The Secretary of Labor would have author- 
ity to oversee these provisions. 

Other provisions provide that all union 

affairs must be reported, loans of 
more than $2,500 of union money to union 
Officers would be banned, union officers would 
be restricted from investing in enterprises 
with which they bargain, and employers 
would be required to report any efforts they 
on influence the choice of a bargaining 

Senator Kennevy now is shepherding the 
bill adroitly through the congressional mill. 
At some point along its course, it is certain 
‘orun up against strong opposition. ° 

On the labor side, it faces the hostility of 

labor leaders who stand on the prin- 

tiple of autonomous unions free of govern- 

mental control. The strength of this opposi- 

however, has weakened appreciably since 

Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, 

ed a few weeks ago that some modest 

of governmental control would be 
acceptable and even desirable. 

a the antilabor side, the proposal faces 

hostility of those Congressmen who de- 

& labor crackdown. Buttressed by the 


of labor irregularity spread on the 


racketeer control 
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record by the McClellan committee, these 
Congressmen would go much further than 
the Kennedy proposal. Some would put 
unions under the Antitrust Act and impose 
a nationwide prohibition on the union shop. 

Senator KENNEDY is proposing a sensible 
reform. It promises to goa great way toward 
eliminating the excesses of the Becks and 
Hoffas, weeding out the crooks and grafters, 
strengthening the influence of the respon- 
sible leaders of labor, and guaranteeing the 
elementary rights of labor members. 
serves congressional support. 





[From the Lewiston-Auburn (Maine) 
Sun of June 7, 1958] 


SENATOR KENNEDY’sS LABOR REFORMS 


At the time Senator Wm11am KNOWLAND 
tried to add his union-reform amendments 
to the administration bill regulating labor 
union welfare funds, and was defeated, 
Senator JonN KeNnnepy, of Massachusetts, 
promised the upper Chamber'’that its Mem- 
bers, if patient, would have a chance to vote 
on a comprehensive list of reforms, similar to 
the Knowland type, later on. | 

’ By carrying out his word—which no one 
doubted—the Massachusetts Senator has de- 
molished the argument offered by KNOWLAND, 
at the time of his own amendatory effort, that 
unless the Senate accepted his own revisions 
its Members would have no other opportunity 
to vote on similar legislation this year. Even 
if the Senate had followed the urging of 
Senator KNOWLAND, there was still the chance 
that the House might balk, and of course the 
danger still remains in the event the Kennedy 
bill passes. 

The bill offered by Senator KENNEDY is 
middle of the road in that the rightwing 
foes of organized labor say it does not go far 
enough, while the friends of the unions insist 
it is much too harsh. But this very. opposi- 
tion of the extremists, in our opinion, makes 
Mr. KENNEDY’s bill a good one, and we hope 
the Senate promptly debates and passes it. 

The measure, among other things, requires 
full disclosure of union financial data, full 
reports by union officers on personal conflict- 
of-interest transactions, complete exposure 
of “middle men,” and other antiunion ac- 
tivities, and a prohibition against loans ex- 
ceeding $2,500 to union officers by his union 
or employer, false financial reports, embezzle- 
ment -of union funds, and destruction of 
union récords. 

It legislates on trusteeships, compels secret 
balloting for national union officers or the 
convention delegates selecting them, the right 
te name opposition candidates, a 5-year limit 
on tenure, and election of local union officers 
every 2 years. Picketing for extortion or pay- 
offs is barred, the non-Communist affidavit is 
repealed, and the right to vote is restored to 
economic strikers. 

We think these reforms are necessary to 
protect the rights of rank-and-file union 
members, management, and unions them- 
selves. It is difficult to see how objective- 
minded Members of either House or Senate 
can oppose Senator KENNEDY’s bill, 


[From the Washington Post of June 10, 1958] 
MCCLELLAN’S BLESSING 


Senator MCCLELLAN’s endorsement of the 
Kennedy-Ives labor union reform bill should 
dispel any fears that this middle-of-the-road 
measure lacks substance. We hope it will 
persuade followers of Senator KNOWLAND 
that his demands for much tougher curbs on 
the powers of union officers go far beyond 
what is needed to cope with the abuses which 
the McClellan Rackets Committee uncov- 
ered. As Joseph A. Loftus, of the New York 
Times, neatly summed it up, Senator Know- 
LAND “would legislate more union democ- 
racy than the body politic enjoys. anywhere 
outside the New England town meetings.” 

It seems fair assumption that American 
trade unionism could never have developed, 


It de- / 
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and the social progress that unions have 
helped to bring about would have been seri- 
ously retarded, if the kind of hobbles on ef- 
fective leadership proposed by Senator 
KNOWLAND had been imposed from the out- 
set. By the same token, provisions which 
could enable dissident minorities to delay 
and frustrate action in collective bargaining, 
strikes, and selection of officers might well 
doom even the best run union to slow death 
by strangulation. We hope the Senate Demo- 
cratic leadership will schedule the moderate 
Kennedy-Ives bill for prompt debate and 
that efforts will be made to convince House 
leaders that it is not too late to enact such 
legislation in the closing weeks of this Con- 
gress. 





[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
June 7, 1958] 


Goop START For LaBor LEGISLATION 


A Senate Labor Subcommittee has ap- 
proved by a vote of 6 to 1 the draft of a bill 
to regulate unions. 

The fact that 1 of its 2 sponsors is Demo- 
cratic Senator KENNEDY means that it is not 
hostile to labor. The fact that the other is 
Republican Senator Ives means it bears the 
imprint of.the experience that helped the 
Taft-Hartley Act to operate without serious 
challenge for 11 years. The fact that it was 
Senator GoLtpwaTer who cast the lone dis- 
senting vote means the draft does not go far 
enough to satisfy the sector of opinion voiced 
by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 

The draft now will be considered by the 
full Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. And the expectation is that it will 
reach the Senate floor without substantial 
change and with good chance of passage. 
Its fate in the House this session is deemed 
doubtful. 

Regardless of the outcome, the framing of 
this legislation thus far has set up a mile- 
stone in governmental regulation of labor- 
management relations: organized labor has 
come forward and made a positive contribu- 
tion toward what inevitably has become a 
three-sided cooperative relationship. AFL— 
CIO President George Meany presented offi- 
cially to the committee what organized labor 
believes is needed. 

Not that this Kennedy-Ives bill simply 
embodies Mr. Meéany’s proposals. Far from 
it. It goes considerably beyond in several 
respects the regulation which union labor 
could or would invite officially. But union 
laber, when Taft-Hartley was being put to- 
gether, insisted that the only regulation 
unions needed was self-regulation. Only a 
few months ago it was saying that it needed 
no more than legal protection of its welfare 
funds. Now it is accepting, at least in prin- 
ciple, that the public has some interest in 
the democratic conduct of its internal gov- 
ernment. 

These attitudes should not be surprising 
and they are understandably human. It is 
not recorded that business has ever clam- 
ored for outside regulation. But regulation 
always works twice as well when the regu- 
lated see some need for it. 

[From the Charlotte Observer of June 11, 
1958] 


Labor REFORM DIES IN THE ALPS 


Labor Secretary James Mitchell has come 
forth, out of a clear blue sky, with a strong 
denunciation of the Kennedy-Ives labor re- 
form bill. 

In doing so, he has reduced the already 
slim chance that this session of Congress 
will do anything at all to curb labor abuses. 

The Secretary was in Switzerland when he 
wrote his sharp statement, so it may be that 
he was out of touch with congressional senti- 
ment on the labor question. In the House, 
that sentiment seems inclined to steer away 
from any such controvérsial subject as labor 
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reform at this point in the session. Not even 
the middle-of-the-road KENNEDY-Ives bill 
is given better than an even chance of be- 
coming law this year. 

To Secretary Mitchell, that bill would ac- 
complish nothing. He says, in fact, that it 
would even weaken the present safeguards 
against labor abuses. 

This is strange talk about legislation that 
seeks to promote union democracy and pro- 
tect union money by these méans: 

1. Require national unions to hold secret 
ballot elections at least every 5 years, and 
local unions every 4 years. 

2. Allow a union member who felt an 
election was crooked to turn to the Secretary 
of Labor for help if his appeals to union 
machinery brought no relief within 4 
months. The Secretary could go to court 
and get an order for a new election under 
his supervision. 

3. Prohibit shakedown picketing. 

4. Require union financial operations to 
be made public, and make Federal crimes 
of false reports, false entries and embezzle- 
ment. 

To Secretary Mitchell, these items may 
seem unimportant. They contained enough 
substance, however, to bring Senator JOHN 
MCCLELLAN of Arkansas to their support in 
recent days, and there are few Senators with 
tougher ideas than he on the subject of 
labor corruption.. 

We agree with Senators KENNEDY and 
Ives that the person who wrote the Mitchell 
t either has not read the bill or, 
having read it, did not understand it. 

But what he did do is to create another 
bar to any labor reform—be it weak, strong 
or indifferent—at this session of Congress. 

If this happens, the oscillating adminis- 
tration must accept a large share of the 
blame. 


tatemen 


[From the Washington Post of June 11, 1958] 
MORE APPEASEMENT 


The grossly intemperate and inaccurate 
denunciation of the Kennedy-Ives labor bill 
issued in the name of Labor Secretary 
Mitchell during his absence in Geneva is as 
surprising as it is tragic. It has all the ear- 
marks of another appeasement of Mincrity 
Leader KNOWLAND, although he denies any 
initiative in the matter and although last 
week’s California primary results raise a real 
question of why anyone should want to ap- 
pease him. As in the case of the attempt to 
liberalize the Battle Act which was scotched 
in deference to Mr. KNOWLAND, the adminis- 
tration has appeared to be going along with 
the bipartisan effort in the Senate Labor 
Committee to develop a bill that would mean 
substantial reform and still have a chance of 
passage. The moderate Kennedy-Ives meas- 
ure cleared the committee by a vote of 12 tol, 
and when Senator McCLELLAN then endorsed 
it, the bill appeared to have an excellent 
chance of passage in the Senate despite the 
continuing Knowland campaign for oppres- 
sive new curbs on labor union leadership. 


We esewee eeerVerye MUMSUCSMIP, 


Now the administration suddenly and un- 
expectedly has cut loose with one of the most 
bitter attacks it has ever made on a major 
and broadly supported bipartisan legislative 
proposal. In scathing language, the Mitchell 
statement complains that more than 60 per- 
cent of all unions would not be covered by 
the bill’s requirements for public financial re- 
ports and asserts that such organizations as 
the Western Teamsters Conference would not 
be brought under public scrutiny. The fact 
is that under the bill, all unions could be re- 
quired to file reports if the Secretary of Labor 
so ordered, but small unions having relatively 
small sums of money to account for would be 
exempted unless the Secretary ordered other- 
wise. Even so, unions having some 93 per- 
cent of organized labor’s membership would 
be required by law to make the financial ac- 
countings, and the bill specifically includes 
conferences like the western teamsters 
group. 

There is much more of the same kind of 
misleading and confusing disputation in the 
Mitchell statement, so perhaps the Senate 
will not be greatly influenced. It would in- 
deed be a tragedy if the first promising meas- 
ure of labor law reform to reach the Senate 
in many years were to be sidetracked by this 
kind of maneuver. President Eisenhower 
presumably knows that Senator KNOWLAND’S 
influence seems to-be taking over his Cabinet, 
but if this development should have escaped 
his attention, it is high time that he know 
it—and that he let the country know just 
who is running his administration. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





‘\ CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcorp. 


San ccoOwn — 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of 3 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa. 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execy, 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ. 
ent office of the Government submitting re. 
ports or documents in response to in 
from Congress shall submit. therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re. 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U, §, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referreg 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa. 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin. 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and_no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937), 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp js 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes ts in attendance dur. 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





‘ 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printe 
to print and deliver upon the order of aly 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, 
from the ConcrEssIonaL Recorp, the perso 
ordering the same paying the cost 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Water Consumption Continues To Rise in 
Texas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE. UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the present rate of develop- 
ment and population growth in Texas, 
the State will be consuming twice as 
much water by 1975 as it consumes at 

- present. This points up the great need 
for careful and realistic planning to 
conserve and fully utilize the water re- 
sources of Texas. 

Mr. Stuart McGregor, editor of the 
Texas Almanac and a member of the 
editorial staff of. the Dallas Morning 
News, has made a long and intefisive 
study of the water needs of Texas. Re- 
cently he wrote for the News a timely 
and thoughtful article under the title 
“Figuring Texas Water ° Needs”—an 
article that shows his thorough grasp 
ef the problem. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
McGregor’s article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FIGURING TEXAS WATER NEEDS 

(By Stuart McGregor, editor of the 

Texas Almanac) 

Texans learned a lesson about water con- 
servation the hard way during the drought 
of 1950-56. They have not forgotten it, not 
yet. The legislature in 1957 passed much- 
needed water conservation legislation and 
submitted an amendment which the people 
adopted last November 5. It provided State 
credit. aid for local water projects and set 
up a Texas Water Development-Board to 
administer the financial program. Much 
progress has been made in the-last 12 months. 

Yet there is still danger that Texans will 
have to do some more learning the hard 
way when the next drought comes—and 
come it will. There is not so much danger 
that the people will forget the lesson of the 
last drought. The real danger is that they 

, Will be inclined to estimate their needs in 

the next drought in terms of the needs dur- 
ing the last one. 

The next drought, even much less severe 
than the last one, might bring a more criti- 
cal water shortage. Texans are rapidly in- 
“easing their water consumption. The pop- 
ogee ee increasing. Over and above g 

’ ater co 

rapidly sberenghnian msumption per ene 

Per — \ water consumption in the United 
: Tom 529 gallons daily in 
+ ag 1,348 —_- 1950, according to data 
ee United States Army Corps of Engi- 
Printed in the April bulletin of the 
Water Conservation Association. (The 
include consumption for domestic, 

‘gricultural and industrial needs.) Per cap- 
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fta consumption was 21%, times as great in 
1950 as in 1900; but, since the population 
had doubled, the total consumption of the 
country was 5 times as great. The Army 
engineers figure that, by 1975,}the Nation 
will be consuming more than twice as much 
water. 

Last year Texas consumed about 17 mil- 
lion acre-feet of water, including all uses 
except water discharged through power tur- 
bines. The population of Texas is increasing 
more rapidly than that of the United States 
as a whole. So is the per capita consump- 
tion of water in Texas. By 1975 Texas will 
be consuming well over twice as much water 
as at present if its rate of development con- 
tinues. 

This is the thing that we want to keep 
in mind in figuring the situation that could 
arise in another drought. Texas has ample 
water resources to take care of its foreseeable 
needs, according to the Texas Water Con- 
servation Association. But these resources 
will mean little unless we find a way of con- 
serving them for our use. We must be care- 
ful not to underestimate the job. 





Commencement Address by John Cowles 
at Drake University 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. - Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by John Cowles, president of the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune, at the 
Drake University commencement, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Mr. Cowles addressed himself to the 
topic We Have To Change To Remain 
Free. The address represents construc- 
tive and creative thinking in the field of 
foreign policy and by its title indicates 
the urgent necessity of a reevaluating of 
some of our policies and attitudes. 

I hope that the thoughtful address by 
Mr. Cowles will not only be read by Mem- 
bers of Congress, but also by representa- 
tives of the executive branch of Govern- 
ment, particularly the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of State. 
Mr. Cowles has given serious and detailed 
attention to the role of American leader- 
ship in international relations. He 
speaks with the benefit of wide experi- 
ence and a rich storehouse of knowledge 
in this vital area. His views merit careful 
study and attention. I commend him for 
his forthright statement. It is refreshing 
and stimulating because of its frankness. 
It is challenging and demands action be- 
cause of its soundness. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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We've Gor To CHANGE To REMAIN FREE 


The world has changed more in the last 
20 years—the period in which this graduat- 
ing class has been living—than it changed 
in the previous 200 years, and the rate of 
change is increasing at an ever-accelerating 
pace. 

Most of the really basic problems that we 
face today stem from the fact that discov- 
eries in the natural or physical sciences 
(physics, chemistry, and the like) have far 
outstripped the developments in the field 
of the social sciences, namely, the relation- 
ships of human beings within and toward 
organized society. 

The ultimate consequences of the discov- 
ery and development of fission and fusion 
are almost beyond our powers of compre- 
hension. Many other lesser scientific dis- 
coveries and developments which have come 
in your lifetime—things in the electronics 
and medical fields, for example, to say noth- 
ing of possible space ships—will also have 
enormous effects in changing the shape of 
society. 

The incredibly rapid rate at which science 
is now developing is illustrated by the fact 
that, according to Robert Oppenheimer, 90 
percent of all the scientists who ever have 
lived in the world are alive now, and most 
of the things on which they are currently 
working were not even listed in university 
textbooks a generation ago because those 
things were then unknown. 

The torrent of scientific discoveries that 
has recently swept over the world, and which 
is continuing at an ever more rapid pace, 
threatens, unless we can rapidly eliminate 
many of the outworn stereotypes in our 
thinking, to engulf us. We must modernize 
many of our social and political institu- 
tions, or we won’t be able to preserve our 
traditional free society. 


OLD SYSTEM HAS BROKEN DOWN 


The whole international system which pro- 
vided a large measure of stability for the 
100 years before this graduating class was 
born has broken down, economically, so- 
cially, and politically. Since this graduating 
class was born, the majority of the peoples 
of tne world have radically changed their 
forms of government. Since the end of 
World War II, some 20 new countries have 
attained independence.“ Throughout the 


‘world there has occurred what is aptly called 


the revolution of rising expectations. In 
this revolution, half the people of the world 
are rebelling against the social and racial 
discriminations and low living standards to 
which they had submitted for centuries. 

Many of the peoples of these newly emer- 
gent countries, as well as the peoples of other 
areas that are still colonial but who are 
demanding their independence, aren’t yet 
actually ready for self-government. Never- 
theless, the pressures for independence are 
irresistible. Most of these people have col- 
ored skins—black or brown or yellow—while 
their rulers are or until recently were white 
men, Thus racial differences and suspicions 
o~ possibly prejudice complicate our rela- 
tions. Most of these peoples have been 
American movies: Many of them came in 
contact with American troops during World 
War II, and all of them have heard about 
life in America. They erroneously assume 
that if they acquire independence and then 
industrialize, they will soon have a standard 
of living comparable to that of the United 
States. 
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AN IRRESISTIBLE FERMENT 


Most of Africa is in ferment, and most of 
the colonial peoples there are demanding 
their freedom or the other newly free people 
are demanding it for them. For example, 
Somalia, on the east coast of Africa, is a 
former Italian colodny with a million and a 
quarter people which was put under United 
Nations trusteeship after World War II. The 
United Nations has voted that in 1960 So- 
malia is to become a sovereign nation with 
complete independence. Although no one 
knows the precise number, experts esti- 
mate that there are fewer than 50 people in 
the entire country who know how to read or 
write in any language. Somalia has never 
had a written language of its own. Can a 
country of a million and a quarter people, 
where fewer than 50 of them can read and 
write, function successfully as a self-govern- 
ing democracy in the world as it is today? 

Or take Indonesia, which is one of the half 
dozen most populous nations in the world. 
The Indonesians are apparently insufficiently 
educated and self-disciplined to govern 
themselves satisfactorily. Political and eco- 
nomic conditions in Indonesia are deterio- 
rating at an alarming rate. Inefficiency and 
corruption are widespread, and the situation 
is being further complicated by the skillful 
strategy of the Communists. 

An American who is extremely well in- 


formed on Indonesia tells me that things are 
becoming so bad that, if an election is held 
in Indonesia next year—even if it were a free 
and honest election—he anticipates that the 
Communists would win. If so, Indonesia 
would be the first country in the world that 
ever adopted communism by a free vote of 
the people. 

But because I emphasize the difficulties 
that these newly emergent countries face in 
attempting self-government, do not get the 
idea that I think the United States should, 
or could even if it so wished, suppress this 
worldwide trend toward independence. The 
tide is irresistible and irreversible. The 


problem we face is what we should try to do 
to influence and channel that tide so that our 
own way of life will not be seriously harmed 
nor our own national security jeopardized. 

I believe that we should try to help these 
emerging peoples of Asia and Africa and 
Latin America achieve more stable and re- 
sponsible self-government, through pro- 
viding technical assistance and financial aid 
for economic development on a much larger 
scale than our Government has to date sug- 
gested. 


OVEREMPHASIS ON MILITARY AID 


The great bulk of the foreign aid which in 
recent years we have been giving to Asian 
countries has been and is for military pur- 
poses and for so-called defense support to 
bolster the economies of nations which have 
signed military alliances with us and have 
put large numbers of their men into uniform 

I think we have grossly overestimated the 
value of military alliances with underdevel- 
oped Asian countries. In the first place, so 
far as many of these countries are con- 
cerned, in a showdown I do not believe the 
military alliances would have any real mean- 
ing, but because we have insisted on their 
signing .these military alliances, we have 
given the Russians extremely effective prop- 
aganda. 

Let’s take a specific example, Pakistan, 
which is receiving a lot of foreign military aid 
and defense-support money from us. Paki- 
stan, because we have provided the equip- 
ment, has diverted far too many of its own 
men into uniform. They could better serve 
their country by growing crops. 

Too much. of Pakistan’s own budget is go- 
ing into military purposes, whereas it could 
be much better spent in building schools or 
roads or dams. I have been to Pakistan 
twice. I doubt that Pakistan would-be of 
any significant military value to us in the 
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event of a war with Russia. But because we 
have armed and are arming the Pakistanis, 
the Indian Government feels that it must 
spend a large proportion of its national in- 
come on armament in order to protect itself 
against a possible Pakistani attack. 

If we weren't giving Pakistan the amount 
of military aid that we are, India, in turn, 
could reduce its military expenditures and 
devote a much larger part of its budget to 
its economic development, in an effort to 
raise the standards of living of its ‘people. 
If it could do this, India would be much 
more likely to succeed with its 5-year plan 
of economic development. If India doesn’t 
make appreciable economic progress in the 
years immediately ahead, the Indian people 
may conclude that the Red Chinese under 
communism are making more rapid prog- 
ress than they are, and that communism, 
consequently, must be a more effective eco- 
nomic system. 

If we would reduce the amount of mili- 
tary aid and defense-support aid that we are 
giving to Asian countries and would spend 
that money on technical assistance and 
economic development, I think that we, they, 
and the world would be better off. 


CHINA POLICY INHIBITS US 


There is a growing worldwide demand for 
the cessation of atomic and hydrogen bomb 
tests. We would, I believe, before long agree 
to stop our tests if other countries would 
stop theirs, under some agreed upon system 
of airtight international inspection. 

Let us assume for the moment that the 
Russians said they would agree, and would 
consent to having American and British ob- 
servers in Russia if we would permit theirs 
in Britain and the-United States. However, 
there have been some rumors, whether true 
or not I do not Know, that the Russians have 
recently been conducting some underground 
atomic tests within Red China. I assume 
that we wouldn’t want to stop our tests if we 
suspected thst Russia would or might evade 
its agreement to stop theirs by collusion with 
Red China. But since the United States does 
not recognize the legal existence of the Red 
Chinese Government, on what grounds could 
we request the right to inspect Chinese ter- 
ritory? 

It seems to me that our present foreign 
policy tends'to push Red China into Russia’s 
arms. It would clearly be in our national 
interest to have a loosening of relations be- 
tween Red China and Russia, just as it has 
been in our interest to encourage Tito to pull 
Yugoslavia away from the Kremlin. 

It also seems to me to be completely un- 
realistic to talk about disarmament so long 
as the effective government of China is not 
included. One-fourth of all the people in 
the world today are Chinese. Probably one- 
third of all the babies that are being born 
in the world today are Chinese. A nation 
as vast as that simply can’t, in prudence, be 
ignored. 

SOME OUTWORN BELIEFS 


Earlier I mentioned that many Americans 
are clinging to philosophical and political 
and economic beliefs that were valid at one 
time, but which are not valid today. 

For example, let’s briefly-consider our in- 
ternational trade and tariff policies. Back 
before World War I, when the United States 
was a debtor Nation, when we were borrow- 
ing and had borrowed huge sums from Eu- 
rope to finance our own industrial develop- 
ment, a policy of protective tariffs made eco- 
nomic sense. Since then, the facts have 
changed, but many of us haven’t adjusted 
our thinking to the new facts. 

Ever since 1916, the United States has sold 
more of its products to foreign countries than 
we have purchased from abroad. Today we 
are the largest creditor Nation in the world, 
and our tariff policy should reflect that fact. 

If, moreover, one will check the periods 
in the last 40 years in which we have had 
the greatest economic growth and prosperity 





here at home, one will find that these Pe. 
riods closely parallel the times when we were 
being the most liberal in making foreign 
loans and giving foreign grants. Whenever 
during this 40 years, we have raised our tar. 
iffs or reduced the amount of our f 

loans and foreign grants, we have had a de. 
cline in production, a decline in employment, 


and in prosperity right here in. the Unites 


States. 

To cut back on our foreign economic aig 
now just because we are having a r 
here at home would be exactly the wrong 
policy. 3 

Let’s consider another example where oy 
past beliefs are due to changed circum. 
stances, no longer valid. Many Americans, 
without giving any real thought to the syp. 
ject, assume that we have that desirable 
thing called national sovereignty, and they 
instinctively react against any suggestion of 
our agreeing to do anything that anyone 
says would impair our national sovereignty, 

SOVEREIGNTY IS RELATIVE 


If one will analyze the question with an 
open mind, I think he will be forced to the 
realization that the entire concept of abgo- 
lute national sovereignty is obsolete. There 
are degrees, but degrees only, of national 
sovereignty. 

There can be no such thing as absolute 
national sovereignty so long as nations are 
potentially capable of shooting interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles carrying hydrogen 
warheads to targets in countries thousands 
of miles away. 

There can be no such thing as absolute 
national sovereignty when unborn babies 
may be adversely affected by harmful radio- 
activity stemming from atomic explosions 
conducted by other countries halfway 
around the globe. 

In some areas, we have already quietly 
recognized that the concept of absolute na- 
tional sovereignty no longer exists. We al- 
ready have international agreements involy- 
ing air travel, the allocation of broadcasting 
wave bands, health measures, and many 
other things in which we have delegated ou 
so-called national sovereignty to interna 
tional authority. : 

But most Americans haven’t yet realized 
that if we are going to survive with @ fre 
society here at home, we will inevitably have 
to delegate certain other more important 
powers to some international organization 
agency. 

Personally, I have increasingly come 
believe that universal disarmament unde 
international inspection and control, built 
on world law, offers the best prospect for 
attaining permanent world peace. 

The day for achieving that may be a long 
time in the future, but I think that our Gow 
ernment might well now set up a commission 
of qualified Americans to study the problems 
and recommend to the Government and © 
the people what that would involve in terms 
of changes in the United States charter and 
what course we should follow in trying @ 
reach that eventual goal. ~ 

I would, of course, favor delegating to such 
@ world organization only such powers # 
might be necessary to enforce universal dit 
armament, and I would specifically 
every other power. 

BASIC ISSUE IS FREEDOM 


In the meantime we must do nothing that 
might weaken or jeopardize our own na 
security. I think this means that in the 


years immediately ahead we shall have 


spend substantially larger sums on our 
tary establishment than we are now 

ing. The new weapons being invented #? 
staggeringly expensive,.but we can 


whatever is essential to our national freedom 


and survival. 
A couple of years ago the great British 
historian, Arnold Toynbee, suggested _ the 


20th century might be remembered not # © 
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the age of the atomic bomb but as being the 
rst time when man had ever thought it 
ticable to perpen w all the benefits of 
tion to all people. 
Cos can achieve. world peace through 
world law, Toynbee’s prophecy can be ful- 
— event, if we fail to do our part 
toward trying to achieve this goal, if we 
ignofe the aspirations of most of the rest of 
mankind, we will be untrue to the highest 
yalues that have motivated the United States 
throughout our past history. 

This revolution of rising expectations 
throughout Asia, Africa, and South America 
stems basically from the philosophy of the 
West, the philosophy that we have followed 
and preached. The challenge to us, there- 
fore, is spiritual as well as political and 
economic. ; 

During the active lifetimes of this gradu- 
ating class the issue will be decided: The 
issue of whether freemen will remain free. 





American Legion Fights Excessive 
Foreign Oil Imports 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


. Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the American Legion in Texas has al- 
ways been a patriotic group of great 
Americans and fine Texans. This year 
the department of Texas is particularly 
fortunate in having as the state com- 
mander a fine Texas patriot, Mr. War- 
ren G. Moore, an attorney of. Tyler. 
Commander Moore has been a great 
fighter for democracy in Texas, as well 
as an energetic guardian of the rights of 
the men who risked their lives to de- 
fend America. 

In Texas recently our economy has 


been staggered by the flood of foreign , 


oil imports. Many veterans have lost 

their jobs and are now unemployed. 

Commander Moore and other leaders of 

the American Legion in Texas have 

taken note of this and are moving to 
remedy the plight of these veterans. 

The department has adopted unani- 

mously a resolution calling for a halt 

to the excessive imports of foreign oil 
which are robbing many Texas veterans 
of their livelihood. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that the resolution be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 

was ordered to be printed in the 
CORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN Lectok, De- 
PARTMENT OF TEXAS, First DIVISION CON- 
VENTION, SHERMAN, TEX. 

Whereas the State of Texas produces more 
Petroleum and petroleum products than any 
other State in the United States; and 

Whereas the State of Texas produces more 

one-third of all the petroleum produced 
the United States; and 

Whereas the economy of the State of Texas 
and its tax structure are based upon,explo- 
ration for, the production of and the refining 
and sale of petroleum and its products; and 
due to the excessive imports of 
Petroleum from foreign countries, the ex- 
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ploration, production, and refining thereof 
in the State of Texas has been critically re- 
duced in that many oil concerns, individuals, 
and companies have been forced to either re- 
duce or cease their oil operations and con- 
sequently many veterans have been cut off 
from work and are now unemployed; and 
Whereas the economy of the State of Texas, 
its tax structure and the employment of vet- 
erans and other citizens 4re critically 
affected by said excessive imports; and 
Whereas the so-called voluntary reduction 
of imports of petroleum from foreign coun- 
tries has not worked and will probably never 
work: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That this convention go on rec- 
ord as opposing such excessive imports and 
that this convention, through this resolu- 
tion and the department commander of 
Texas, call upon the President of the United 
States to use his power and immediately 
reduce such imports to the 1954 level; and 
that each Member of the Congress from the 
State of Texas, be forwarded a copy of this 
resolution, with the urgent request that he 
use his power and influence to cause such 
imports to be reduced to the 1954 level im- 
mediately; and it is further 
Resolved, That this resolution be presented 
to the department convention for considera- 
tion and that its passage by that body be 
urged. 
Unanimously passed and approved at 
Sherman on the first day of June 1958. 
BRYAN MURPHY, 
First Division Commander. 
Attest: 
H. K. Humes, 
First Division Adjutant. 





The Wonderful Opportunities Available 
for Research at the University of Wis- 
consin and at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology 
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HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in today’s 
mail I received two evidences of the di- 
verse opportunities awaiting this coun- 
try in the field of research, through our 
great universities. 

The first consisted of a message from 
Wisconsinites in praise of a splendid ad- 
dress which had been delivered on Fri- 
day night at the annual dinner of the 
State Bar of Wisconsin-by the president- 
elect of the University of Wisconsin, Dr. 
Conrad Elvehjem. 

Dr. Elvehjem, a noted scientist in his 
own right, discussed a theme which I 
have, on many occasions, brought to the 
attention of my colleagues: A golden age 
awaits man if he but uses his God-given 
ingenuity to apply himself for peaceful 
purposes in all the diverse fields of sci- 
ence and human relations. 

Dr. Elvehjem touched both upon new 
breakthroughs in the physical sciences, 
as well as in the social sciences. He cited, 
too, the importance of the work of the 
School of- Law of the university in its 
own research. . 

‘The latter theme—legal research— 
was, naturally, a highlight of the meet- 
ing. 
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In the same mail came a letter from 
Dr. Jerome P. Weisner, director of the 
Research Laboratory of Electronics at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Dr. Weisner sent a release issued 
early last month describing the new Cen- 
ter for Communications Sciences at MIT. 

This center, concentrating on commu- 
nications of human beings and electronic 
computers, promises to be one of the 
great research facilities at the already 
world-renowned research headquarters 
which is MIT. 

Thus, we see 2 universities—1 in the 
Midwest, 1 in New England—at work 
for the benefit of man. They symbolize 
what can and must be done further by 
the institutions of higher learning in the 
United States, with fullest encourage- 
ment from the Federal Government, if 
we are to forge ahead in man’s race for 
survival against disaster. Our univer- 
sity system is a great asset which we 
must stimulate to the fullest. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle from the Saturday Milwaukee 
Journal and the release from MIT be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and release were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

{From the Milwaukee Journal of June 14, 

1958] 

ELVEHJEM Says ScrENCcCE WILL OPEN GOLDEN 
Era—WoORLD ON THRESHOLD OF EXCITING 
New AGE, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN PRESI- 
DENT-ELECT TELLS LAWYERS 


(By Edward S. Kerstein) 


DeELavan, Wis.—Future scientific break- 
throughs will provide a golden age in which 
mankind will journey to the stars, Presi- 
dent-Elect Conrad Elvehjem, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, said Friday night at the 
annual dinner of the State Bar of Wisconsin. 

Comparing the advancing knowledge of 
mankind to dawns that flood the world with 
brightness through clouds of uncertainty, 
Elvehjem told more than 800 lawyers and 
their wives at the close of the bar group’s 
3-day conclave: “The potentialities of men 
are absolutely limitless.” 

“Our hope of salvation and continual 
progress lies in our quest to understand 
both our own nature and the nature of the 
universe in which we find ourselves,” he 
said. “It is the responsibility of every one 
of us to see that the quest for greater un- 
derstanding and knowledge continues.” 


PAYS TRIBUTE TO SCIENTISTS 


Elvehjem paid tribute to Wisconsin scien- 
tists for the breakthrough in which they 
participated. 

“Many of them have had great signifi- 
cance to human welfare; many more may 
some day have as far reaching importance 
as was the first theoretical indication that 
the atom can be split,” he said. 

“Through the years, Wisconsin has had an 
exceedingly strong research program in what 
might be termed the biological sciences. 
This stems, at least in part, from the fact 
that much of our early work was inspired 
by the need for greater knowledge of the 
plants and animals of importance to agri- 
culture. S 

“We also have traditionally conducted a 
great deal of research in the fields of impor- 
tance to human health and welfare, the 
medical and the social sciences.” 

BIRTHPLACE OF IDEAS 

The future president of the university 
said that Wisconsin had been the birthplace 
of many of the ideas in social progress and 
urged the lawyers to continue social re- 
search. 
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“The law school is a good place to start 
social investigation,” he said. “Strength- 
éning of law research will require broad sup- 
port—in both funds and spirit. I call upon 
you to consider, however, the broad vistas 
of progress that are opened by such original 
investigation.” 

[From the office of public relations, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ] 

Establishment of a center for communi- 
cation sciences at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology was announced yester- 
day by Dr. Julius A. Stratton, acting presi- 
dent. 

Studies of the communication functions 
of the nervous system and of such machines 
as computers, as well as of methods of com- 
munication between the two, wil be con- 
ducted in the new center by a group of 
scientists and engineers, some of whom have 
been engaged in such research for-several 
years. The center will use the facilities of 
the research laboratory of electronics, where 
there has been a concentration of interest 
in this field. 

The center will be under the direction 
of a steering committee composed of Dr. 
Jerome B. Wiesner, director of the research 
laboratory of electronics; Dr. Claude E. 
Shannon, who is one of the originators of 
the mathematical theory of communication; 
Dr. Gordon S. Brown, head of the depart- 
ment of electrical engineering; Dr. Robert 
M. Fano, a communications engineer spe- 
cializing in information theory; Dr. Roman 


Jakobson, one of the world’s outstanding 
linguists; and Dr. Walter A. Rosenblith, a 
biophysicist with a special interest in sensory 


communications. 

MIT scientists have long been active in 
fields included in communication sciences. 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, now chairman of the cor- 
poration, was a pioneer in work on com- 
puters. Dr. Norbert Wiener, a mathemati- 
cian, is the father of studies known as cyber- 
netics, which relate to human and machine 
communications systems. Dr. Shannon, who 
did his graduate work at MIT, was on the 
staff of Bell Telephone laboratories for a 
number of years and then returned to the 
MIT faculty, is recognized worldwide as an 
authority on information theory. He is on 
leave of absence this year at the center for 
advanced study in the behavioral sciences 
at Palo Alto, Calif. 

“The pioneering successes of Vannevar 
Bush, Norbert Wiener, and Claude Shannon, 
and of their associates, raised many hopes 
and have been responsible for establishing 
MIT's international reputation in a broad 
field that is now becoming known as the 
communication sciences,” Dr. Stratton said 
in his announcement. 

“Scientists and engineers have become in- 
creasingly aware of two needs—how to relate 
man effectively to the devices that he has to 
operate and how to match informationally 
their inputs and outputs with his capacities. 
In the new center we hope it will be possible 
to advance into challenging new areas of 
research.” 

To a certain extent, activities which will 
be included in the new center can be traced 
back to the MIT radiation laboratory, which 
during World War II was responsible for 
development of radar. After the war, the 
research laboratory of electronics was estab- 
lished to continue research work in related 
fields on a peacetime basis. Staff members 
of the laboratory have worked on a large 
number of problems, but increasing interest 
in the communication sciences has resulted 
in the activity of researchers from fields not 
commonly associated with electrical engi- 
neering, such as psychology, physiology, and 
linguistics. 
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Techniques and theories developed in the 
Research Laboratory of Electronics were 
crucial to a new concept of continental de- 
fense, and MIT established and operates 
Lincoln Laboratory for the armed services in 
applying this concept. The result has been 
the SAGE system, a network using radar, 
new communications methods, and com- 
puters for prompt detection of enemy air- 
craft, immediate analysis of battle situations, 
and instant response by weapons. 

The Center for Communication Sciences 
will be concerned chiefly with basic research 
having no direct military application, ac- 
cording to Dr. Wiesner, but the SAGE system 
provides an example of the extreme complex- 
ity of the field in which its people will work. 

“This elaborate system was devised by 
men, but we still do not fully comprehend 
how such a system operates in man him- 
self—how he analyzes the information he 
collects about his environment,” Dr. Wiesner 
said. “The eyes, ears, nose, and other sense 
organs gather data and this data is analyzed 
in the nervous system on a scale enormously 
more complicated than that of the SAGE 
system. 

“It has been estimated that there are 
about 10 billion cells in a human being 
which can be used in obtaining, storing, and 
using information. We know that the 
highly elaborate patterns in the electrical 
activity of these cells are related to the 
processes which we call seeing, listening, 
and undoubtedly also to the even more com- 
plex processes of learning, thinking, and 
memorizing. We have a good deal of knowl- 
edge about how the nervous system behaves, 
but our knowledge is still far from complete. 

“Nor do we understand how to. exploit the 
full potentialities of machines. We build 
computers which analyze data faster than 
We can use the answers. Man can’t think 
rapidly enough to keep up with them. On 
the other hand, computers are not suffi- 
ciently flexible to be as useful as they could 
be. They have to be told how to solve prob- 
lems, and this takes a great deal of man’s 
time. 

“We believe that collaborative work be- 
tween mathematicians, electrical engineers, 
linguists, psychologists, physiologists, and 
others should lead to a new understanding 
of communications and to more effective use 
of machines.” 

As a small example of the kind of prob- 
lem to be dealt with in the center, Dr. Wies- 
ner pointed out how a telephone number is 
communicated as a unit of information. 
People can remember a number more easily 
when it has a word as a prefix, as in the case 
of the MIT number: University 46900. 

The dial system, however, is not “inter- 
ested” in the word and will accept the num- 
ber just as readily if dialed as 864-6900. 

A computer, using the binary system, 
would accept the number only when coded in 
these terms: 1000110101000110010100. 


Such a number would be very difficult for 
a human being to learn, though remember- 
ing it would be greatly facilitated by recod- 
ing it, or breaking it down into groups as: 
1 000 110 101 000 110 010 100. 

This trivial example, Dr. Wiesner said, in- 
dictates one of the differences in the way that 
machines and people communicate. Further 
research should make possible a better un- 
derstanding of their methods of communica- 
tion and may result in greater efficiency of 
both. 

As a slightly more complicated example, 
Dr. Wiesner offered an imaginary incident 
in which one sees a man approaching on the 
street. More efficiently than the biggest 
computer, the mervous system analyzes his 
gait, size, coloring, facial features, dress, and 
age (and, if you were a dog, his smell) and 
concludes that the man is McLean (but not 
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MacLean, McClaine, Macklain, McClain, o 
McCleane) whose first name is John and who 
loaned you $5 on the 4th of July in 1953. 

“To reach this conclusion, distin 
the man from Jones or Smith or Wiesner o- 
Wiener, a great many things happen very 
rapidly in the sense organs and in the as. 
sociated nervous system and its billions gf | 
cells,” Dr. Wiesner said. “Pathways to the I 
brain have been mapped by researchers ang 
some progress has been made in descri 
man’s behavior and neural phenomeng jp 
mathematical terms. 

“So much research has been done that 
many uncorrelated facts exists about the per- 
formances of people and of machines. We 
need generalizations and theories which wij] 
account for intellectual processes in detaij.” 
More specifically, Dr. Wiesner said, the cen. 
ter would like to get satisfactory answers to 
questions such as: 

Can we describe in mathematical form the 
grammar of a language, such as English o 
Russian? ; 

Can we give a rational account of the way 
in which man’s brain processes the informa. 
tion coming through his senses about the 
world around him? 

What role does information play in human 
learning and dectsionmaking? Are there 
laws to be discovered which resemble the 
laws of physics in their generality and pre. 
dictive power? 

Among the experimental studies that have 
been carried out by people in the Communi- Re} 
cation Sciences group are ones dealing with; 

Translation of languages by machine. I 

Electronic devices for aiding the blind and as 
deaf. | 

Synthesis of human speech. 

Compression of speech, eliminating al 
aspects except those which carry essential 
meaning. 

Analysis of electrical activity of the brain 
by électronic computers. 

In this last area, extensive research has 
been conducted on the rhythmical activity 
of the brain-by Dr. Rosenblith in associa- 
tion with Dr. Wiesner and Dr. Mary A.B. 
Brazier of Massachusetts General Hospital, 
In other studies human and animal subjects 
are isolated in a soundproof chamber. By 
earphones they receive stimuli in the form 
of clicks. Their electrical responses to thes 
clicks are analyzed by a computer. Study 
of the resultant data makes possible ¢0i- 
clusions regarding the way in which auditory 
signals are processed by the brain. 

A transistorized computer known as @ 
ARC (average response computer) recently 
developed by Lincoln Laboratory has bem 
loaned to the communications biophysics 
group of the center and Research Laboratory 
of Electronics. In a memory unit little mor 
than an inch square this computer cali sire 
4,000 bits of information during the analysis 
process. : 

Dr. Wiesner, the leader in forming the ne# 
center, is a native of Detroit and received” 
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his degrees in electrical ,engineering and an 
mathematics at the University of Michigal. 

He came to MIT shortly after the 

of World War II as a member of the stafta Th 






the radiation laboratory. He became a mel- 
ber of the faculty and assistant director d 
the Research Laboratory of Electronics afte 
the war and, in 1952, director of the labor 
tory. 

A member of the steering committee t 
Lincoln Laboratory, Dr. Wiesner has made 
important contributions to national defen 
such as his work on the long-range mic 
wave scatter or over-the-horizon : 
cation used in the SAGE system. He ## 
member of President Eisenhower's Sclem 
Advisory Committee and was a m t 
the Commission which made the Gaither 
port. His home is at 16 Shattuck! ; 
Watertown. 
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1958 
The Labor Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
article by Rowland Evans, Jr., which 
appeared in the Washington Post and 
other newspapers yesterday, deserves 
considerable consideration at this time. 

The article, by Mr. Evans, one of the 

ipal Washington correspondents of 
the New York Herald Tribune, avers 
that the White House hoped to scuttle 
the Ives-Kennedy labor bill which is 
being considered today. This was to be 
done, according to Mr. Evans’ article, 
in order to make a political issue. 

Mr. Evans finds a parallel in White 
House actions in regard to the civil- 
rights bill in the last session. 

In that case— 


Says Mr. Evans— 
mere passage of the bill killed what prom- 
ised to be the hottest political issue for the 
Republicans since the numbers game. 


Mr. Evans attributes his information 
as the White House’s strategy in regard 
to the Kennedy-Ives bill to an unnamed 
honest participant. It is unfortunate 
that the source was not further iden- 
tified. But the fact that a reporter of 
Mr. Evans’ integrity signed this story, 
Gnd the fact that it was released by the 
New York Herald Tribune, the leading 
Republican newspaper in the United 
States, lends the story character. 

If it is indeed a true story, it reveals 
the growing cynicism at the White 
House. It reveals a dangerous degree 
of hypocrisy. More than that, if true, 
it demonstrates moral disintegration. 

To place brazen and cheap political 
advantage above the genuine needs of 
the Nation in the matter of union regu- 
lation and civil rights, as Mr. Evans’ 
article charges, would be evidence of an 
attitude and a cast of mind which should 
alarm all good Americans whether they 
be Democrats or Republicans. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
‘article be printed in the Appendix of the 


There being no objection, the article 


Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
8 follows: 


Wurre House Errep, LABORIOUSLY 
(By Rowland Evans, Jr.) 

The White House, not the Labor Depart- 
Ment or Senator KNOwLAND or the Republi- 
can National Committee, must wear the 

’s cap for the incredible blunder com- 
mitted in the name of Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell last week. 

No matter what the parade of official state- 

ments may say, this has been a White House 





- Operation from start to finish. 


Of course, Mitchell approved the inept 
Statement attacking the Kennedy labor re- 
bill. The fact is, however, that he 
a. had any choice. The strategy which 
to this extraordinary piece of bungling 
Was laid down in the White House. 
Tn the candid words of one honest par- 
Pant, that strategy was designed to make 
issue by the strongest kind of shock 
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treatment, and then >to lose it. The state- 
ment itself, with its implication that the 
Kennedy-Ives bill was a fraud, was the shock 
treatment. The plan, in other words, was 
nothing less than a deliberate effort to shock 
the Senate into the kind of divisive debate 
that would end in no bill at all. The Re- 
publicans could then campaign this fall wav- 
ing the McClellan labor-racket hearings in 
one hand and in the other the refusal of the 
Democratic Congress to pass any reform. 

This strategy was faintly reminiscent of the 
administration’s conduct 1 year ago. Then, 
as everyone remembers, the Senate had done 
the impossible and passed a civil-rights bill, 
the first since Civil War reconstruction. 

Mere passage of the bill killed what had 
promised to be the hottest political issue for 
the Republicans since the numbers game. 
The Republicans and almost everyone else 
had counted on a glorious southern filibuster 
to break the Democrats in two. It failed to 
materialize. When the resourceful Senator 
JOHNSON then went on to win the votes of 
12 Republicans for the disputed jury trial 
amendment, and passed the bill, the Republi- 
cans resorted to a maneuver of delay that 
looked suspiciously like an effort to kill the 
bill by having the House delete the jury trial 
amendment. 

The inevitable result was a conviction still 
held by leading Negro organizations that the 
Republicans had simply meant from the start 
to agitate and exploit the civil-rights issue, 
not resolve it. 

The same result, unhappily for the Repub- 
licans, is a likely legacy of the White House 
labor-bill intrigue. 

Even though Mitchell’s denunciation of the 
Kennedy bill has put more teeth into it, the 
White House strategy is likely to boomerang 
in several obvious ways: 

Item: It has put Mitchell “entirely out of 
character,” in the words of one of his stanch- 
est Republican admirers on Capitol Hill. 
Mitchell’s bright future as a Republican who 
merited the full respect of labor has been 
damaged, perhaps -irreparably. A political 
figure caught out of character is not unlike 
@ temperance leader caught with a keg of 
beer. 

Item: The Eisenhower administration has 
now appeared to place itself cozily between 
Senator KNOWLAND and Senator GOLDWATER, 
although the brightest future of the Repub- 
lican Party must lie elsewhere and although 
Mitchell has personally moved his party 
toward a liberal labor position over the past 
4 years. 

Item: The implication that KeNNEpy and 
Ives had deliberately contrived to write a 
bill that would weaken, not strengthen, the 
controls over unscrupulous labor leaders has 
greatly enhanced the chance for final passage 
of a reform bill. 

In the House, Speaker Raysurn will use 
all his considerable powers to have the Sen- 
ate bill approved. Should the House actu- 
ally pass the bill and send it to the White 
House, the big winner now would more likely 
be KENNEDY, not Mitchell. 

For the Republicans, the most unfortu- 
nate aspect of the whole affair is that they, 
not the Democrats, have kept the heat on 
the labor-reform issue. They may now 
wind up with no credit and with no issue. 





Talmadge Farm Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp the editorial 
entitled “The Talmadge Farm Plan,” 
from the June 11, 1958, issue of the 
Albany (Ga.) Herald; the article en- 
titled ‘‘“Middle Georgia Farmers Support 
Talmadge’s Plan,” from the June 13, 
1958, issue of the Macon (Ga.) Tele- 
graph; and the editorial entitled “Sen- 
ator Talmadge of Georgia Offers Five- 
Point Farm Program,” from the June 6, 
1958, issue of the Paris (Tex.) News. 


There being no objection, the edi- 
torials and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Albany (Ga.) Herald of June ll, 
1958] 


THE TALMADGE FARM PLAN 


Senator HERMAN TALMADGE’s Agricultural 
Income Equalization Act of 1958, just intro- 
duced in the United States Senate, is a step 
in the direction of sanity as opposed to the 
hodgepodge of farm legislation now em- 
bodied in our statutes. The Talmadge bill 
would wipe out all of the acreage controls 
now binding farmers; would abolish the Soil 
Bank acreage-reserve program which has 
acted to depress the economy of many rural 
areas, notably including southwest Georgia; 
would retain the Soil Bank’s conservation 
reserve program whereby cropland is con- 
verted to timber growing; would provide for 
payment by the Federal Government to the 
farmer of the difference between the price 
he receives in a free and open market and 
100 percent of parity on that portion of his 
crop sold for domestic consumption, and 
would limit to $25,000 the amount paid any 
producer in any 1 year. 

The Senator feels his program would “re- 
store American agriculture to a free-enter- 
prise basis bolstered by a system of compen- 
satory payments. Its objectives are to let the 
farmer farm, to guarantee the farmer his 
proportionate share of the national income, 
and to place American agricultural commodi- 
ties back on the world market at competitive 
prices.” This bill would permit the farmer to 
grow as much of any basic commodity—to- 
bacco, rice, peanuts, corn, wheat, and cot- 
ton—as he desires and to sell it in any 
manner which he chooses. The Secretary 
or Agriculture would be empowered to pro- 
claim each year a domestic consumption 
quota for each basic crop. A domestic con- 
sumption quota would then be assigned to 
each eligible farm. The farmer would receive 
compensatory payments to make up the dif- 
ference between the price he gets for his crops 
and 100 percent of parity on his domestic 
production quota. Whatever he produced in 
excess of that quota could be sold at world 
market prices for whatever the farmer could 
obtain. 

Obviously, the foremost virtue of the Tal- 
madge farm plan would be its restoration to 
farmers of their historic individual freedom 
to market. Just as important, in these days 
of shrinking dollars, the Talmadge plan is 
estimated to cost less, both initiaHy and over 
the long pull, than the ponderous legislation 
under which our agricultural system now 
operates. The Talmadge plan has attracted 
strong bipartisan’support in the Senate and 
has received the blessing of several leading 
farm organizations. Whatever its legislative 
fate, it strongly indicates that Georgia has 
contributed to the Senate a Member who 
thinks progressively and is prepared to act 
forthrightly for those principles in which he 
strongly believes. 





[From the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph of June 
13, 1958] 


Mippite GrorGcia FarMers SupPorT TALMADG2’s 
PLAN 


Middle Georgia farmers yesterday gave 
overwhelming support to Senator HERMAN 
TALMADGE’s new farm bill. 
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They voiced their views of approval in 
Telegraph interviews of some of the dele- 
gates to the special session of Georgia Farm 
Bureau Federation here. 

TALMADGE, a member of the Agriculture 
Committee, has introduced the bill, which in 
his own words would “let the farmer farm,” 
and eliminate acreage controls and govern- 
ment loans and guarantee the farmer a 
sales price support of the difference between 
the price he receives for his domestic pro- 
duction and 100 percent of parity. 

H. B. Wilson of Wilcox County, GFBF pea- 
nut committee chairman and a State director 
in the farm organization, pretty well 
summed up reaction in this county this way: 

“Most of our farmers will tell you this: 
‘I haven’t seen it or studied it, but if TaL- 
MaDGE is for it, then I’m for it, too.’” He 
said most Wilcox County farmers think if 
they can get a workable program in Con- 
gress TALMADGE will be the one to lead the 
way on it. 

Paul Smith, a Crisp County row crop 
farmer, said he thought the bill “is a good 
thing because it gives a man a chance to 
sell what he wants.” 

Baldwin County’s Winston Sibley, Jr., a 
young cattle farmer, said he was ready to 
try it. “I think they ought to offer some- 
thing new,” he said. 

“I think it’s practical and everybody I 
heard comment on it is for it,” said L. H. 
Benson of Bleckley County. 

J. R. Smith, also of Bleckley, said of Tat- 


MADGE’s bill: “I think he’s got some good 
points. If we’re going to have a program 
we need better acreage allotments [which 
have] just about hit the bottom of the can.” 

C. W. Torrance, another Baldwin Countian, 


said, “Well, we tried a little of everything, 
we may as well try it, too. Just like we’ve 


got a minimum wage |for a man working in 
industry] we ought to have some sort of a 
minimum pay price for the farmers for what 


they produce.” 

“We have to have some kind of change 
with farm-labor like it is and it [the Tal- 
madge bill] is certainly an improvement on 
what we have,” was the way R. E. Fulford, 
Johnson County Farm Bureau chapter presi- 
dent, put it. 





[From the Paris (Tex.) News of June 6, 1958] 


SENATOR TALMADGE OF GEORGIA OFFERS FIVE- 
POINT FARM PROGRAM 


Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, of Georgia, has 
proposed a farm program which he terms 
will “let the farm, guarantee the farmer 
his proportionate share of national income, 
place American agricultural commodities 
back on the world market at competitive 
prices.” 

A copy of his remarks on the floor of the 
United States Senate has been sent us by 
Larry Howard, Jr., former resident of Paris 
and son-in-law of Col. James M. Caviness 

Senator Tatmapce describes the present 
farm program as “‘a miserable failure.” 

He said: 

“It has depressed farm prices below the 
subsistence level. It has stimulated arti- 
ficially-high prices for consumer goods. It 
has forced farmers to abandon their farms. 
It has generated unmanageable surpluses of 
farm commodities. It has robbed the United 
States of its world market. It has re- 
sulted in a farm depression which has mush-. 
roomed into a general recession.” ‘ 

In brief, Senator TALMADGE proposes a 
five-point program which would: 

1. Eliminate all acreage controls and Gov- 
ernment loans. 

2. Assign each farmer basic commodities 
a domestic production quota to be expressed 
in terms of unit measurements. (pounds, 
bushels, bales, etc) which would be the 
same percentage of the national consump- 
tion of basic commodities that the farmer’s 
historic acreage base bears to the total na- 
tional acreage base. 
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3. Guarantee and pay to each farmer a 
sales price support of the difference between 
the price he receives for his domestic pro- 
duction quota and 100 percent of parity. 

4. Require each farmer to submit a bill of 
sale with his application for price support 
payments. . 

5. Impose a maximum of $25,000 on the 
amount of sales price support payments 
which any individual farmer could receive. 

The proposal embraces all commodities 
and thus will not start a battle among cot- 
ton, corn and wheat people. 

It has merit—as to whether it is the 
answer to the farm problem, that. can best 
be determined by the people it actually 
reaches. 

Why not write to Senator TALMADGE or your 
own representative your opinions? They’d 
like reports from all over the farm belt. 





Senator John A. Carroll: Man of Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently there was published in the Min- 
neapolis Union Advocate an editorial en- 
titled ‘Man of Courage,” which referred 
to our esteemed and able colleague, the 
Senator from Colorado [ Mr. CaRRoLL]. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial may be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

MAN OF COURAGE 


At a time when so many people are prone 
to swallow whole the willful misrepresenta- 
tions and vicious distortions put out against 
organized labor by the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the National Farm Bureau 
Federation, and various me-too organiza- 
tions, it is heartening to occasionally find a 
personality with the courage to take issue 
with the detractors of labor. 

Such a man is Senator JOHN A. CARROLL. 
Democrat, of Colorado, who is vigorously op- 
posing the interests in his home State now 
campaigning to put over one of these so- 
called right-to-work laws.- In a public ad- 
dress last week he pulled no punches in de- 
nouncing the paid propagandists presently 
seeking to poison public opinion in Colorado. 

“It is crystal clear,” he said, “that the 
ideas, the propaganda, the plan, and pattern 
of action was masterminded from a national 
headquarters. This is part of a plan to de- 
stroy the basic principles of collective bar- 
gaining. ‘ 

“Five million Americans are pounding the 
streets today looking for work. Their fami- 
lies are suffering. They are not interested in 
a phony right to work; they want the op- 
portunity to work; they want a job—a pay- 
ing job.” 

Senator CagRo.y has hit the nail squarely 
on the head. Those right-to-work programs 
are not concerned with the matter of giving 
jobs or even opportunities for jobs. They 
are not concerned with the matter of pro- 
tecting jobs or in finding new jobs. 

They are only intended to destroy the 
institution of collective bargaining and re- 
establish the belief that labor is only a 
chattel and that the dignity of man is only 
a myth. 

Thank God there are men like Senator 
JOHN A, CARROLL in this country. 





June 16 
Balance in Wilds 


Nature’s 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, an 
authoritative article on the consequences 
flowing from man’s efforts to control the 
processes of nature was recently pub. 
lished in the Oregon Journal, of Port. 
land, for June 8, 1958. The author of 
the article, Mr. John Clark Hunt, points 
out some of the repercussions from at. | 
tempts to eliminate so-called wild predg. 
tors. Although Mr. Hunt’s article 
concerned principally with conditions in. 
side our borders, I have received infor. 
mation from several sources that proper 
balance between wolves and caribou in © 
the far North reaches of Alaska is in- 
volved in control programs of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. The risks involved 
in wholesale elimination of so-called 
predators deserve the most careful con- 
sideration from Federal agencies con- 
ducting these programs, lest the intended 
cure cause greater havoc than the origi- ps 
nal symptom. I ask unanimous consent pr 
to have printed in the Appendix of the pi 
Receorp the informative article by Mr, 
John Clark Hunt, entitled “Man’s Upset 
of Nature Caused Oregon’s Rodent 
Problem.” 

There being no objection, the artic 
was ordered to be printed in the Recou, 
as follows: 

MAN’s UPSET OF NATURE CAUSED Om 
GON’S RODENT PROBLEM—-KILLING PREDATOR 
CAUSED Mick, PORCUPINE INCREASE 

(By John Clark Hunt) 

When man upsets the balance of natur 
he knows that inevitably there must be’ 
reckoning and that he or succeeding gem 
erations must pay for the disturbance he has 
caused. History has proved this millionsd 
times. 

An example of the immutable law hs 
been the enormous dust storms which {0 | 
lowed the plowing under of the bunch gras 
that covered and protected the Great Plait. 
Parts of several States have been literally 
buried by the clouds of their own drifting 
choking topsoil. Another example is thatd 
the Mississippi River. Silt from a milli 
abused and eroded hills has so filled @® 
channel of Old Man River for 1,500 milés tht 
river is propped up and held together 
levees. : 

What appears to be another example 
the unbalancing of mature is the explositt 
increase in porcupines in the pine areas 
Oregon and other Western States. 
staggering number of mice now in southem 
and other areas of Oregon simply may sh 
that man has blundered again by play 
God._ 

Killing every coyote, hawk, owl, or othe 
predator that he could get into the 
his gun, catch in his steel traps, or 00a 
take his poison bait, may not be the 
way to manage land and wildlife. The W™ 
of nature is enormously big and c¢ " 
Not many men ever learn to read and Un 
stand it. - Sn 
, ‘The porcupine is a case in point. 2" 
have always been porcupines in the 
forests but man was not much cc 4 
with the peculiar looking . 
porky was a nuisance to be sure. -He 
eat and ruin anything that had 4 % 
salt on it. . This meant an ax or hoe 2® 
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a saddle, 2 bridle, leather gloves, or most 
any other item with which a man was 
working could not be left where they could 
pe reached. Dogs and horses and even cows 
had to be watched and protected or they 
would have a nose and mouth full of quills, 
which, if not discovered, could sometimes 
mean slow death. 

But probably few men thought about the 

lation of the porcupine and what held 
that population in reasonable balance. Who 
were his enemies? Did they prevent his 
increase? 

The decades passed and the coyotes were 
shot, trapped or poisoned, but mostly poi- 
soned. The mountain lions, bobcats, 
wolverines, and fishers, all predators that 
preyed on the porcupine, fell victim to the 
only animal who could destroy them—man. 
But the pelt of the porcupine had no value 
and no one wanted to eat him. There was 
little thrill in hunting or shooting such a 
slow-gaited awkward target and the Indians 
no longer wanted his quills to decorate their 
leatherwork.: So, the porcupine increased. 

Today he is not. just a nuisance, but, be- 

cause of his vast numbers in the Western 
pine country and his enormous appetite, he 
is ah important destroyer of young forests, 
crops, and gardens, and a menace to live- 
tock, 
: Several counties in eastern and southern 
Oregon have declared war on the porky. He 
has a bounty on his head,.or rather, his nose. 
Lumber companies, merchants, service clubs, 
chambers of commerce and counties have 
paid thousands of dollars in bounty and 
prizes to persons who have brought in porcu- 
pine noses. 

This campaign has been of value for an 


estimated 30.000 to 40,000 porcupines that - 


would be girding young trees have been re- 
moved from the pine areas of Oregon during 
thé past 3 years. This has made at least a 
sizable dent in the population, 

In the October 1957, issue of the Journal 
of Forestry, the magazine of the Society of 
American Foresters, an article appeared 
titled “The Forest, the Fisher, and the 
Porcupine,” by David B, Cook and William 
J, Hamilton, Jr., which has encouraged many 
foresters and lumbermen to hope that a na- 
tural control of the porky is available. 

The porcupine population has reached an 
alarming level in the New England States 
when the fisher, a large member of the 
weasel family that had become scarce, began 
to increase rapidly. The authors conducted 
& study of the results of the fisher’s return 
to the forest. The following is quoted from 
the article: 

“The fisher is well established in Maine, 
fairly common in northern New Hampshire, 
but reaches its highest numbers in the great 
wilderness of the Adirondacks, in New York 
State. Thirty years ago it was considered a 
rarity in New York, being found only in a 
few counties and then only in green timber. 
Its numbers had fallen so low and the popu- 
lation was so scattered that, in 1987, the 
species was given complete protection. This 

t about a steady increase that by 1949 
& limited trapping season was permitted. — 

*The only really effective control for por- 
cupine is by predation and to this end the 
fisher is marvelously endowed. Not only 
does it have the speed, size, and power to 
Overtake and overcome the obnoxious quill 
Pig but the quills bother it but little, 

“The fisher is an inveterate foe of the 
porcupine, perhaps because—even though 
the is considerable—it represents the 
most food for the least effort. And tHe con- 
trol exercised by the fisher on eruptive por- 
cupine populations can be surprisingly swift 
rod effective. Fifteen years ago, in an area 

the central in New York, the 
a. Population built up enormously when 
& big lumbering job was finished, and the 
‘amps abandoned. Soon they were so nu- 

that, in a day’s snowshoeing, 60 
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ails would cross one’s path. Then the 
er moved in, and as its numbers went up, 
those of the porcupine went down. Within 
3 years the quill pig was so scarce that hardly 
@ single track would be met within a day’s 
travel. The same thing has happengd: in 
many places, although seldom so spectacu- 
larly, or under such close observation. Tes- 
timony from Adirondack trappers, foresters, 
and loggers indicates that the reduction of 
porcupine numbers is a direct result of the 
increase in the fisher. 

“In March 1937, Hamilton made a fur sur- 
vey of the 5 Adirondack counties; saw not 
1 fisher track, but did encounter abundant 
evidence of porcupines. In March 1952, in 
the same territory a single porcupine track 
was observed, while fisher tracks were abun- 
dant. From analysis of 130 fisher carcasses 
taken from 1947 to 1957, the decreasing rate 
of porcupine in the diet of the fisher has 
been conspicuous. In the Catskills, marked 
increase in the numbers and damage of the 
big rodent (porcupine) has occurred because 
the fisher is absent from this portion of its 
former range. This much seems sure—up 
fisher, down porcupine.” 

Many’ timberland owners and foresters in 
the West are asking, “Why don’t we bring 
the fisher back? If he can keep the porcu- 
pines in balance in the New England States, 
why can’t he do it here?” 

The answer seems to be if the fisher were 
brought back in sufficient numbers and if 
he would stay where he is needed he prob- 
ably could do the job. I discussed the 
Journal of Forestry article with several wild- 
life men. They have all been in favor of 
reestablishing the fisher which is now almost 
extinct in the West. “But where can we get 
enough fisher to make any significant rees- 
tablishment?. They would have to be live- 
trapped and brought here. Live-trapping is 
expensive. Where is the money coming 
from? Even if large numbers were planted 
they could refuse to be beneficial. They 
might feed on squirrels instead of porcupine, 
or might leave the areas where they are 
needed. They are deep-woods animals. 
They don’t like logged, over land. But it 
might work. We would like to see it tried.” 

The question of where the money would 
come from ‘to import sufficient pairs of the 
fisher to reestablish them in effective num- 
bers is very difficult to answer. To obtain 
funds for conservation projects which assure 
a quick public benefit is usually difficult and 
often impossible. 

What about this animal misnamed a fisher 
when he doesn’t like water and does little 
or no fishing? Most people of today have 
never heard of him and those in the West 
who have seen him are rare indeed. His fur 
is long, dense, and silky. It is dark brown 
with grey hairs. 

Fisher fur was once very valuable but 
has now gone out of fashion and lost most 
of its value. The males are 36 to 38 inches 
long and weigh from 8 to 18 pounds. The 
females weigh 5 or 6 pounds. The fisher, 
like his larger cousin the wolverine, is a 
skilled fighter and without fear. He is a 
nocturnal hunter. He hunts a circuit which 
may cover from 40 to 100 miles of forest. 
His food is listed as snakes, frogs, crayfish, 
mice, squirrels, rabbits, birds (when he can 
catch them), and porcupines. His technique 
for killing the ‘fuill-coated porky is to rip 
open his unprotected belly. 

He hag been on the protected list in 
Oregon since*1936. But the pine martin is 
still trapped. It is possible that the last of 
the fisher in Oregon has been, or will be, 
trapped and his pelt sold as a pine martin 
for few of the present-day trappers would 
know the difference. This may explain why 
the fisher has not staged a comeback in 


._ Oregon since he has been protected. 


If the funds are not found and the fisher 
fs not brought back to the West to help 
keep the porcupine in balance we can con- 
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sider him not only a threatened species but 
another vanished species except in the New 
England States. 

He has joined that select company of 
wildlife whose numbers are rare—the desert 
kit fox, the wolverine, the great white heron, 
the ivory-billed woodpecker, the whooping 
crane, the eagle, the California condor, the 
trumpeter swan, sandhill crane, grizzly bear, 
and the poor old buffalo. Most of them may, 
in the not too distant future, joint the pas- 
senger pigeon, the great auk, the Labrador 
duck, the heath hen and the giant mink 
which are now all completely gone. 

It is important to the weighing of values 
and: for the course of conservation that we 
have, to use the expression of the biolo- 
gists, a population explosion in the porcu- 
pine and mouse families. It may help us to 
consider and realign our management and 
protection of wildlife resources, 

Even though we know that mouse and 
porcupine populations follow a fluxation re- 
sembling a cycle, natural enemies could help 
keep them under control. The millions, 
probably billions, of mice that are causing 
heavy damage in several agricultural areas 
and spreading through the forést eating 
tree seeds might not have become a popu- 
lation explosion if the hawks, owls, crows, 
seagulls, coyotes, bob cats, fisher, wolverine, 
fox, and lynx had been there to eat the 
breeders. The book of nature is big and 
complex. 

As an example we have the unfortunate 
result of man’s efforts to control the mouse 
population in eastern Oregon. The fields 
were sown with poisoned grain to kill the 
mice. This seemed to be a reasonable action, 
but the great flights of wild geese returning 
to their Canadian and Alaskan nesting 
grounds were forgotten. The poisoned fields 
are on the migration route. More than 3,000 
dead geese have been counted. How many 
geese, ducks, pheasants, and other birds have 
died from this one mouse control project will 
never be known. 

The weighing of these values may not 
start a movement to reestablish the fisher, 
but it may result in a law to stop the trap- 
ping of the pine martin, which is now scarce, 
before he too vanishes and it may cause 
some hunters to stop and lower their guns 
before they shoot owls, hawks, and other 
beneficial species. 

Like other conservationists and other peo- 
ple who are truly interested in wildlife, this 
author knows that predator and game ani- 
mal populations must be controlled to con- 
form with available food and space. 

But even with continuously shrinking 
wildlife habitats control must not mean 
extermination or near extermination for 
either profit or sport. 





Resolutions of Izaak Walton League of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have recently received copies of 9 reso- 
lutions adopted by the Izaak Walton 
League of America at its 36th annual 
convention held in Colorado Springs, 
Colo., last month. 

These resolutions express the League’s 
stand on issues before Congress relating 
to conservation and development of our 
natural resources. The Izaak Walton 
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League’s record of faithful, dedicated 
devotion to its principle of defender of 
soil, woods, waters, and wildlife is well- 
known to Americans everywhere. The 
league’s stand can be considered as a re- 
sponsible and thoroughly considered 
position in the interest of conservation 
and fish and game. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolutions be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION No. 3: GRANTS-IN-AID, POLLUTION 
ABATEMENT PROJECTS 

Whereas Public Law 660 of the 84th Con- 
gress, the Federal Pollution Control Act of 
1956, has been under actual administration 
for a period of 18 months; 

Whereas this act authorized $50 million a 
year for a 10-year program of grants-in- 
aid to municipalities for water pollution con- 


trol through construction of treatment 
plants; 

Whereas Congress appropriated for this 
purpose the full amount of $50 million for 
fiscal year 1957 and $45 million for fiscal 
year 1958; 


Whereas during the first year and half of 
the administration over 1,000 projects have 
been approved. The total cost of these works 
is $400 million with the Federal contribu- 
tion $83 million; 

Whereas as there now is a tremendous 
backlog of treatment works awaiting funds 
for construction; 

Whereas quality water is vital to the health 
and welfare of every American citizen: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Izaak Walton League of 
America, Inc., in its 36th annual convention 
assembled at Colorado Springs, Colo., this 
16th day of May 1958, strongly urges the 
Congress to increase the grant-in-aid pro- 
gram to a level of $100 million per year, that 
the maximum Federal aid for each project 
be increased to $500,000 and that the total 
authorization provided by Public Law 660 
be increased to $1 billion, and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President, the Director of 
the Budget, the Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Sur- 
geon General, Members of the Congress and 
the governors of the respective States. 





RESOLUTION No. 6: CoLUMBIA RIVER BASIN 
POLicy 


We recognize that the waters of the Colum- 
bia River Basin are a great natural resource, 
the development of which should be for the 
benefit of the people and that any program 
for the use and control of these waters should 
give consideration to all beneficial uses, es- 
pecially. to navigation, industrial, pollution 
abatement, fish and wildlife, domestic, irri- 
gation, recreation, hydropower, municipal. 

The fishery resource of the Columbia River 
and its tributaries is an important economic 
recreational asset. Due regard should be 
given to means and methods of protecting 
this resource in the planning and construc- 
tion of obstructions in the river system. 

We approve the construction of impound- 
ments above Grand Coulee Dam in the main- 
stem of the Columbia River. 


We approve the construction of impound- 
ments on the Snake River tributary to the 
Columbia River, under 100 feet in height, 
located below its confluence with the Sal- 
mon River, provided the best fish passage 
facilities now provided are included. We 
approve the construction of impoundments 
on the Middle Snake if located above the 
confluence of the Imnaha River and below 
the present site of Brownlee Dam, provided 
the best fish passage facilities now known 
are installed. 
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We approve the construction of tmpound- 
ments in upper tributaries of the Snake 
River, when there are no migratory fish and 
especially recommend the construction of 
the Garden Valley and Scrivner Creek proj- 
ect in Idaho. 

We oppose the construction of any im- 
poundment of the waters of the tributaries 
of the Snake River known as Salmon, Clear- 
water, Grand Ronde, and Imnaha and es- 
pecially to a dam called Nez Perce which 
would block salmonoid runs to Upper Snake, 
Imnaha, and the Salmon River, and we op- 
pose any construction in national parks, 
national monuments, or other specially des- 
ignated public lands. 

We urge the State and Federal agencies 
to accelerate their research program in de- 
veloping fish passage facilities and in meth- 
ods of restoring loss of fish runs by reason 
of impoundments now built or which may 
be constructed. 

We request that Congress and State gov- 
ernments appropriate such funds as may 
be necessary for this research. 

We commend the private power company 
for having recently employed fish biologists 
and for having set aside substantial sums 
for research in methods of saving fish runs, 
but that they be urged to budget additional 
money for this purpose. 

RESOLUTION No. 7: CONSERVATION EDUCATION 
IN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Whereas the preservation of world peace 
in the last analysis will be determined by 
an abundance of natural resources for all 
peoples; and 

Whereas the Nation’s students selected for 
training in the several military institutions 
are destined for responsibilities of national 
and international importance: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Izaak Walton League 
of America, Inc., in its 36th annual conven- 
tion assembled at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
this 16th day of May 1958, urge that the 
President of the United States, the Secretary 
of Defense, the Congress, and the Chiefs of 
Staff of the séveral military departments, 
take the necessary steps to assure that all 
graduates of our military academies are thor- 
oughly grounded through conservation edu- 
cation in the basis of America’s natural re- 
source problems and programs, 


RESOLUTION No. 8: Duck STamp 


Whereas the League is one of the original 
supporters of the duck stamp idea, with 
the intention that all the funds be used 
from the duck stamp sales for acquisition 
of water fowl habitat and, 

Whereas over the years much of the duck 
stamp moneys has been used for other pur- 
Poses and, 

Whereas there is now before Congress, bills 
known as S. 2617 and H. R. 11607, which 
would, among other things, provide that all 
of the money received from the sale of 
duck stamps, other than the cost of printing 
and distribution, be used for the acquisition 
of water fowl habitat, now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Izaak Walton League of 
America, Inc. in its 36th annual convention 
assembled this 16th day of May 1958, in 
Colorado Springs, Colo., That it indorse 
8. 2617 and H. R. 11607 and urge their 


immediate passage by Congress, and be it. 


further 

Resolved, That Congress be requested, 
through its proper committee, to appropriate 
sufficient funds to the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Services for the maintenance 
and administration of the wildlife refuge 
now in existance and hereafter acquired 
from the general fund of the Treasury. 


RESOLUTION No. 8: AMENDMENT TO THE 
WILDLIFE COORDINATION ACT 
Whereas experience has indicated a need 
for an amendment to the Wildlife Coordina- 








tion Act that It might more adequately per. 
form the function for which it was designed, 
and 
Whereas there are two bills before Cop. 
gress known as S. 2496 and H. R. 8631 which 
will amend the Wildlife Coordination Act ig 
fill this need: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Izaak Walton 
of America, Inc., in its 36th annual conyep. 
tion assembled, this 16th day of May 1958, 
in Colorado Springs, Colo., endorse these 
identical bills and urge immediate Passage 
by the Congress. 
RESOLUTION No. 11: LaKE GeorGe, ALasxa 
Whereas Lake George, in Alaska, is one of 
the most unique areas in the world, in that 
&@ lake annually forms and disappears; ang 
Whereas the area surrounding this unique 
natural phenomena is of incomparable 
beauty, with a substantial population of na. 
tive wildlife; and 
Whereas this area should be better de. 
veloped that the public have more 
access, and at the same time, protect it from 
complete exploitation: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Izaak Walton League 
of America, Inc., in its 36th annual conven. 
tion assembled this 16th day of May 1959 
in Colorado Springs, Colo., recommend to 
the Congress that sufficient portion of this 
area, including Lake George, be assigned to 
the National Park Service for administration 
and protection, and sufficient money be ap: 
propriated to provide access to the area, 
RESOLUTION No. 13: A RESOLUTION RESPECT- 
ING FEDERAL INVESTIGATION OF Toxic Er- 
FECTS ON ANIMALS AND HUMANS OF New 
BIOLOGICALS, HERBICIDES, INSECTICIDES, Fun- 
GICIDES, HORMONES, AND OTHER CHEMICALS 
INCLUDING DETERGENTS 


Whereas medical and scientific research 
provides ample indications that the uncon- 
trolled and unrestricted use of certain bio- 
logicals, herbicides, insecticides, fungicides, 
hormones, and other chemicals, including 
detergents have both deleterious and toxic 
after-effects upon both animals and humans, 
and 

Whereas the medical profession has al- 
ready taken cognizance of the increased inci- 
dence of certain diseases of the human body, 
and 

Whereas various agencies of the Federal 
Government and private organizations are 
presently engaged in intensive research with 
respect to the after-effects of such biologicals, 
and chemicals which may find their way into 


humans through food and water supplies: 


Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved by the Izaak Walton League of © 


America, Inc., in its 36th annual convention 
assembled this 16th day of May 1958, in Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo.: ; 

1. That the Public Health Service, the 
Food and Drug Administration, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture be commended for 
the research and investigations heretofore 
made; and 

2. That the scope of such investigations 
and research be enlarged; and 

3. That the authority and funds meces 
sary for the enlargement of such 
and investigation be provided by Congress 
as quickly as possible; and , 
~“4. That before any of the above-mentioned 
chemicals are released for use, the 
called for in this resolution, has been coil 
pleted and the effects of the chemicals, ® 
far as possible are known, and the results # 
this research made public. 


Reso.urion No. 15: Arcric National Wit 
LIFE REFUGE 

Whereas the Secretary of Interior bh 
started the administrative process #0 ® 
aside 9 million acres in northeastern 2 
as the Arctic National Wildlife Range, 
Whereas this t’ area is necessary @ 
the preservation of some of the finest wilde 
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life species on the North American con- 
tinent: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Izaak Walton League of 
America, Inc., in its 36th annual convention 
assembled at Colorado Springs, Colo., this 
16th day of May, 1958, That the Secretary 
of the Interior be commended for this action 
and urged to speed action giving this great 
wildlife range permanent status. 





RESOLUTION No. 16: Big GAME HABITAT 


Whereas the abundance of deer and elk 
is determined by the available habitat and 
forage and, 

Whereas there is not enough basic infor- 
mation presently available to plan a long 
range program that will prevent winter 
losses and serious competition between deer 
and elk and other land users and, 

Whereas the United States Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture can best conduct 
this research but now have no funds for 
this purpose, now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Izaak Walton League of 
America, Inc., in its 36th annual convention 
assembled at Colorado Springs, Colo., this 
16th day of May, 1958, That we urge the 
Congress to appropriate $150,000 annually 
for use by the United States Forest Service 
in big game habitat research and, be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Chief of the United States For- 
est Service and to the chairman of the ap- 
propriate committee of the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives. 





Democracy Versus Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the review 
of the book, Democracy Versus Commu- 
nism, published under the auspices of 
the Institute of Fiscal and Political Ed- 
ucation, Inc., as written for Educational 
News Service of Fullerton, Calif., by Hon. 
R. Carter Pittman, of Dalton, Ga. 

_There being no objection, the book re- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: . 

Démocracy VERSUS COMMUNISM 


(A review prepared for Educational News 
Service) 


Upon opening this book one is faced by a 
flyleaf prominently quoting the clause from 
the Declaration of Independence: “All men 
are created equal.” That specious statement 
sets the key and tempo for a book that 
needed to be written, without guile or hypoc- 
risy, contrasting communism with free re- 
Publican government—not democracy. 

On page 28 the book says: 

_The fathers of our Nation accepted as a 

for the Constitution the Declaration of 
Independence,” 

Nothing is further from truth. There is 
hot a line in the Federal Constitution or the 
Bill of Rights traceable directly or indirectly 
to the Declaration of Independence. The 
— doctrine of human equality, put 
= the Declaration of Independence in or- 

to appeal to the emotions of the simple- 
ded peasants and philosophers of France, 
Me Specifically rejected in all revolutionary 
te constitutions and in Philadelphia. 
example, on June 26, 1787, on the floor 
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of the Constitutional Convention, Alexander 
Hamilton said: 

“Inequality will exist as long as liberty ex- 
ists. It unavoidably results from that very 
liberty itself.” 

Every mind assented. Everyone must 
have known what John Adams knew and 
revealed in his letters to Jefferson and Tay- 
lor July 13, 1813 and April 15, 1814. 

The preamble of the Constitution declares 
one purpose of the Constitution to be “to 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.” Not a word was said 
in the convention debates or in the Consti- 
tution itself about equality, or the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Every sensible person 
realized then, as now, that protected liberty 
and enforced equality cannot coexist. One 
cancels the other, absolutely. Francis 
Lieber demonstrated in his great work on 
Civil Liberty (p. 334) 100 years ago that 
“Equality absolutely carried .out leads to 
communism”, and no person who claims to 
be educated and honest should contend 
otherwise. 

On page 34 the authors continue to wor- 
ship at the fountain of equality, saying: 

“Perhaps the greatest piece of writing on 
the subject of liberty is the Declaration of 
Independence, which sets forth the prin- 
ciple of the rights every individual 
has. *f. 

There is little in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on the gmbject of liberty. Only 
the preamble deals with that subject and 
it is a rewrite of the first three paragraphs 
of the Virginia Declaration of Rights 
written by Mason and published about the 
time Jefferson, Adams, Franklin, and others 
were named a committee to write the Dec- 
laration. 

On page 43 the authors lose both their 
timidity and their sense of values to make 
this bald statement: 

“The Declaration of Independence states 
that ‘all men are created equal,’ and it 
means exactly what it says. This applies to 
every man and woman, no matter how lack- 
ing in leadership or other distinguishing 
Wwalts, * = +” 

If that statement is true then all students 
who study the book. are entitled to be 
graded equally with each other, with the 
teacher, and with the authors. If an ordi- 
nary person should make the serious state- 
ment that “all dogs, ail horses, all cattle, all 
fish, all birds, all schoolboys and all school- 
girls are created equal,” he would be a fit 
subject for a lunacy proceeding. 

On pages 31 and 32 the authors seek to 
lose the springs and sources of American 
freedom in the philosophy of John Locke. 
That is a stale device, exposed long ago. It 
has been noticed by several students that 
John Locke’s writings had apparently not 
been consulted by Jefferson before the Dec- 
laration of Independence was written. If 
George Mason, from whom Jefferson copied, 
had read John Locke, he was, certainly un- 
impressed by him. Mason, who wrote the 
famous state papers leading to the Revolu- 
tion and who wrote the Virginia Bill of 
Rights and Constitution before the Declara- 
tion of Independence and who wrote the 
first draft of the Federal Bill of Rights, 
never mentioned the name Locke in any of 
his yoluminous writings, published and 
unpublished. 


To trace to philosophy that which man- 
kind owes to history or experience is the 
favorite scheme of those who seek to sub- 
stitute false reasoning for true experience. 
John Dickinson set philosophy in proper 
perspective on the floor of the Constitu- 
tional Convention on August 13, 1787, when 
he said: “Experience must be our only 
guide. Reason may mislead us.” 

The doctrine that the people are the 
sources of all power and that they have cer- 
tain inalienable rights which are the gift 
of God—not governments, was old long be- 
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fore Locke attempted to restate it. For ex- 
ample, see The Principles and Maxims Con- 
cerning Government, by the Levellers quoted 
in an article by the writer entitled “The Law 
of the Land,” Journal of Public Law, Enfory 
University Law School, volume 6, page 448. 
Roger Williams described eternal sources of 
power long before John Locke wrote on the 
subject. (Ibid, 449.) 

On page 42 the idea is projected that 
democracy is the protector of all people and 
that “this responsibility of the government 
toward every one of its people was pro- 
claimed by the Declaration of Independence.” 

On page 123 the book recites that— 

“After the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, Americans wrote new State 
constitutions that contained bills of rights 
guaranteeing freedom of speech and of the 
press.” 

Yet on page 80, the book recites that— 

“Virginia’s Declaration of Rights, adopted 
3 weeks before our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was signed, listed as a natural right 
‘the means of acquiring and possessing prop- 
erty.’ "— 
revealing that the obsession about the Decla- 
ration as the source of government in Amer- 
ica was so fixed in the minds of the authors 
that they put it first on one page that 
dishes out propaganda and second on an- 
other that dishes out facts. 

The authors are not at all chagrined by 
the fact that there is nothing whatever in 
the Declaration of Independence about free- 
dom of speech or of the press, and they 
seemed not to care that the Declaration of 
Independence guarantees absolutely nothing 
to anyone. The authors didn’t even mention 
that the Declaration of Independence is not 
now and has never been living law; that it 
guarantees no rights and protects no liberty. 
Why the Declaration should be emphasized 
in this book out of all proportion to its real 
value and influence is absolutely unexplain- 
able unless upon the theory that the authors 
are wedded to the specious doctrine and 
the Marxist creed that all men are equal. 

At the bottom of page 32 the book credits 
Peter Zenger with authorship of the expres- 
sions of opinion and writings published in 
his New York newspaper critical of Cosby, 
Royal Governor of New York. Zenger was 
merely a poor and uneducated typesetter 
and wrote none of that which he printed. 
The libel for which he was indicted was 
actually written by Lewis Morris, Sr., former 
Chief Justice of New York, who had been 
removed from his office by Governor Cosby. 
Lewis Morris, Sr., was the grandfather of 
Gouverneur Morris, a member of the Consti- 
tutional Convention. 

On page 127 the authors adopt the now 
familiar Marxist-Communist line, complete- 
ly, in connection with so-called academic 
freedom. The book says: 

“Because Americans respect independent 
thinking, they have developed a high regard 
for academic freedom. This principle means 
that teachers in schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities should be free to teach the truth 
as they see it.” 

In other words, this book proclaims that 
teachers should be free to teach anything as 
they see it, however vicious or subversive. 
The doctrine that teachers should be free to 
teach Marxism or communism as they see it 
perverts the whole process of education. 
Atheism is the truth as many teachers see it. 
Should teachers be free to teach it? Some 
say “Yes,” even in church schools, while 
ministers beg for the money to pay such 
teachers in the name of God. 

On page 129 the authors recite that the 
Federal Government was rendered powerless 
by the Federal Constitution to control public 
education and that education is a matter of 
local concern, yet on pages 131 and 132 the 
book commends the United States Supreme 
Court for violating the Constitution by in- 
vading the reserved rights of the States and 
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local communities to run their owr schools. 
On page 129 public education was wisely left 
to State and local control, while on page 132 
the Supreme Court wisely destroyed that 
control with an order that gradually creeps 
up on the people in the name of pseudo- 
psychology and alien philosophy. 

On page 133 it is emphasized that public 
education is a matter of local and State con- 
trol except for the matter of segregation. 
Nowhere in the book is any attempt made to 
justify the exception, except to say that the 
Nation as a whole feels that segregation is 
undemocratic. Here again the authors seem 
to approve the displacement of constitutions 
based on history and experience, by decrees 
based on feelings and new philosophy—that 
of Marx and Myrdal instead of Locke and 
Rousseau 175 years ago. 

From page 135 to page 303 Marxist Social- 
ists and Communists find little encourage- 
ment, but on page 303 the book becomes a 
vehicle for public housing propaganda with 
the thesis that thrifty people should be taxed 
to furnish homes for thriftless people. The 
old Marxist-Socialist ideas about public hous- 
ing are badly and blandly repeated. For ex- 
ample, it is said: 

“Almost every city has come to have 
‘blighted areas’ where disease, crime, and un- 
rest grow out of bad living conditions.” 

A modicum of commonsense and a short 
tour of observation around the perimeter of 
the campus where they teach should teach 
the authors that wherever and whenever a 
low-class people of any race take over man- 
immediately become blighted 


$10nS they 


Disease, crime, and unrest do not 

rrow out of material structures. Lincolns 
ill come from log cabins. By and large Ne- 
‘oes transplanted from slums to mansions 
make slums of mansions. From one end of 
Africa to the other no example is to be found 


of a Negro building from his own earnings a 
decent house for a home. Those without 
pride enough to build have not pride enough 
to maintain. 

Those so mentally blind they will not see, 
will not reason either. It is a waste of time 
to show them in the Negro’s Who’s Who, that 
85 percent of those listed are mulattoes, who 
make up only 20 percent of the total Negro 
population. Equality is the magic word that 
transforms all. Houses don’t make people 
any more than do clothes. If the thrifty 
must house the unthrifty they should also 
clothe and feed them. Socialistic housing 
is equality in the last extreme before com- 
munism. 

On page 387 methods of communism are 
correctly described in these words: 

“This method is to set neighbor against 
neighbor, class against class, nation against 
nation, in order to stir up dissention and 
dissatisfaction among people everywhere. 
By making trouble within a country, Com- 
munists try to weaken its government and 
distract its attention from the real enemy: 
communism.” 

Someone apparently struck from the first 
Guoted sentence the phrase: “race against 
race.” Race dissension is the most fruitful 
method yet found by Communists to weaken 
and destroy free governments. Why the au- 
thors should tip-toe by that truth is yet 
to be answered. 

On page 410 the book seems to take back 
all that it says on its first 135 pages about 
equality being an essential of democracy. At 
last the authors confess that, “democracy re- 
quires liberty and representative govern- 
ment; it insists that the state exists for the 
individual and not the individual for the 
state.” 

Democracy is a poor word to use. As used 
in the title it is indefensible. Neither does 
the United States Constitution or any of 
the State constitutions use such a term. On 
the contrary those constitutions guarantee 
that a democracy shall ever exist in America. 
The Federal ConStitution guarantees that 
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every State shall have and retain a republi- 
can form of government. A republican form 
of government is one in which representa- 
tives of the people make all laws; and in 
which no laws may be made except with the 
consent of the people acting through their 
representatives. A democracy is one in which 
the people act directly. Pure democracy 
often affects republics near the end. It comes 
in articles of death. It is always the fore- 
runner of communism, Dictators always 
dictate in the name of the people—the peo- 
ple’s democracy. E 

It is tragic that a textbook which con- 
tains so much that is good should be made 
to propagandize so much that is bad. 





Diplomatic Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
June 1, 1958, issue of the Minneapolis 
Tribune contained an,jnteresting letter 
from Andrew G. Kohlan of Minneapolis, 
Minn. Mr. Kohlan stresses the impor- 
tance of broad, private contacts with 
foreign nationals, and the importance of 
language training. I myself have fre- 
quently stressed similar points. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Kohlan’s letter be printed in the 
appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Untrep STATES DrPLtomMatT NEeEps To MEET 
AVERAGE MAN 


To the Eprror: 

Without voicing an opinion on the wisdom 
of the recent visit to South America of Vice 
President Nixon, I feel a great portion of the 
public has missed the importance of one of 
his comments in an interview upon his re- 
turn, 

It was to the effect that the United 
States in its relations with other countries 
should exert less of its efforts in contacts, 
social and otherwise, with ruling cliques 
and people in high places and should do 
more to meet the average person on his own 
level. 

To recognize that such a change in policy 
is needed is disappointing to me and, I 
am sure, to many others. who rely on our 
State Department to take the necessary steps 
to improve our foreign relations. 

When one considers how few of our diplo- 
matic representatives speak the native 
tongue of the people with whom they must 
deal, and when one considers how little 
apparent effort there has been by members 
of our diplomatic corps to learn such lan- 
guages, one realizes there has not been a 
real effort to represent the United 
States on the day-to-day basis with the man 
in the street in foreign countries. Rather 
our representatives are co themselves 
to social contacts with people in high places 
who themselves are able to speak English. 

Also, I suggest that so far as péssible the 
representative of the United States be one 
who himself has a racial background similar 
to the people in the foreign country. By 
such method we can more readily demon- 
strate that the United States is not for- 
eigners, but really their cousins whose par- 
ents have left their homeland, and that 
these cousins in the United. States desire 
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to continue a friendship the same as if they 
were still in their homeland. 

In my experience in the military services 
and with various departments of govern. 
ment, I have often found that a man who 
could talk the language of the people of 
the foreign country was often held in sys. 
picion and sometimes though to be not quite 
loyal as an American. Therefore, he was not 
allowed contact in the so-called sensitive 
spots. 

This whole conception to me is wh; 
erroneous and as a result the United States 
has lost the benefit of the services of many 
people who not only could understand the 
needs and desires of the peoples of the 
country but could express to them the de. 
sires of the United States for friendship ang 
understanding. 

ANDREW G. KoHLan, 

MINNEAPOLIS. 





Midair Crashes Must Be Stopped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. SHELLEY: Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include an editorial recently 
published on the first page of the San 
Francisco Chronicle. This editorial 
points out that the President of the 
United States, as Commander in Chief, is 
the one person who has authority to im- 
mediately order military aircraft to keep 
out of the civil airways save when fiy- 
ing under the directions and rules of the 
civilian air traffic control. Some ad- 
vances have been made recently by the 
executive branch and my subcommittee 
on Department of Commerce appropria- 
tions is presently looking into this very 
serious problem, but this is not the one 
solution to this problem. This tragic 
situation will continue te exist until more 
drastic measures are taken. The edito- 
rial expresses those opinions that are 
held by many air travelers today. The 
editorial follows: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: MIDAIR CRASHES Must BE 

STOPPED 

The second midair collision in a month 
between a military jet and a commercial 
airliner creates a challenge to air safety 
which the President of the United States 
himself may have to meet. 


As Commander in Chief of the Armed 


Forces, he is the one authority who can im- 
mediately order military aircraft to keep out 
of civil airways save when fiying under the 
directions and rules of the civilian air-traflic 
control. 

The T-33 Air National Guard plane which 
caused Tuesday’s crash near Brunswick, Md, 
at a cost of 12 lives was cleared to fly 
where within a local area of 100 na 
square miles, the air guard said. The blind 
folly of sending a 500-miles-per-hour plane 
on a stunting, training mission into airspace 
traversed by commercial liners would be in- 
credible—if the air guard, Air Force, 
Navy were not launching such reckless mis 
sions every day. 

There have been 6 major air collisions 
with 300 fatalities, since 1949. Military aif 
craft have figured in 5 of these. Three col- 
lisions between passenger planes and mill 
tary aircraft have occurred this year-alon® 
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Within the past 2 years, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board recently disclosed, it has received about 
2,000 reports of near misses of aircraft. 
"after the Las Vegas midair collision of 
April 21, the Chroniclé received and pub- 
lished a letter from an airline pilot, saying: 
“Not until the President or Congress requires 
the military to conform to the same safety 
rules that govern other aircraft will the air- 
ways be truly safe to fly. * * * They are our 
greatest hazard today, by far, and you’ll con- 
tinue to print these stories and gruesome 
pictures until action takes the place of 
** *” 
ants poignant, experienced plea cannot be 
jonger ignored. So long as military aircraft 
fly through civilian airspace they must be 
required to fly under the flight-planned, 
safety-conscious surveillance of civil air 
traffic controllers. Training, stunting, and 
other see-and-be-seen maneuvers of military 
aircraft must be strictly confined to the air- 
space that the military has restricted for its 


own use. 





Tax Relief for Small Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the -fol- 
lowing is a plan for tax relief for small 
business which was developed by the 
Federal Taxation and Finance Council 
of the Kansas State Chamber of Com- 
merce, and was approved by the board 
of directors of the organization. The 
plan was inspired in part by testimony 
presented at a hearing held by the Sen- 
ate Select Committee on Small Business, 
in Wichita, Kans., on November 22, 1957. 

In my opinion the recommendations 
merit the attention and consideration of 
all Members of Congress, The plan fol- 
lows: 

RECOMMENDATION OF KANSAS STATE CHAMBER 
oF COMMERCE FOR TAX RELIEF FOR SMALL 
BUSINESS 
Small business, the backbone of the 

American economy and of free enterprise, 

has made possible the high standard of liv- 

ing envied by all the peoples of the world. 

We are now faced with the fact that small 

business is rapidly being eliminated because 

of the confiscatory Federal tax structure. 

Individual initiative has been squelched and 

tisk capital made unavaliable to small busi- 

ness, 

In any small business, individual, partner- 

ship, or corporate, where capital and rein- 

vestment of earnings is essential to existence 
of the business, it is virtually impossible to 
retain a sufficient. amount of its earnings 
after required withdrawals, expenses, and 
taxes, for normal and necessary expansion 
or, because of the continuing spiral of in- 
flation, to even replace the obsolete or worn 
out capital items which are required in order 

‘© obtain its income. Because of inflation, 

Teserves for depreciation are not adequate for 

Teplacement of essential capital items be- 

cause of continually increasing costs. Re- 

tained earnings or available risk capital are 

a to the very existence of small busi- 
Bankruptcies, liquidations, or mergers are 

Tampant and, if relief is not forthcoming 

ately, small business will become ex- 
tinct and free enterprise and competition will 
no longer exist. For verification of this 
statement, study Dun and Bradstreet’s cur- 
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rent findings or check with the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. Even the Bureau is 
alarmed at the trend. 

France, England, and Canada have recog- 
nized these facts and have partially, but not 
equitably, corrected the problem by allowing 
a specific deduction of 20 percent to 25 per- 
cent of the replacement cost of a capital 
item as an ordinary expense, requiring only 
the capitalization of the remaining amount 
of the cost for depreciation purposes. This 
form of'relief is not equitable for the reason 
that it does not compensate for the difference 
between short-lived or long-lived items and 
the percentage of increased cost applicable 
to such items. 

In order to give small business the relief 
necessary to its survival and at the same 
time assure the Federal Government of no 
ultimate loss of revenue, it is proposed that 
any business, individual, partnership or cor- 
poration, wherein capital investment in sale- 
able merchandise or depreciable items is es- 
sential to the income of such business, be 
allowed to retain a portion of its taxable net 
income as a deferred income, taxable if and 
when distributed or distributable. The right 
to retain such income as deferred income 
would be entirely at the option of such busi- 
ness, whether it be individual, partnership 
or corporation. 

1. Deferred income would be limited to the 
following percentages of net taxable income 
in any 1 year: 

Forty percent of the first $10,000 net tax- 
able income ($4,000). 

Thirty percent of the next $15,000 net tax- 
able income ($4,500). , 

Twenty percent of the next $25,000 net tax- 
able income ($5,000). 

Ten percent of the next $50,000 net tax- 
able income ($5,000). 

The allowable deferred income on the first 
$100,000 net taxable income would be $18,500. 

2. Twenty percent of any net taxable in- 
come in excess of $100,000, in any 1 year, 
would be charged against the deferred in- 
come to determine the allowable deferred 
income. 

(a) If net income was $192,500 in 1 taxable 
year the deferred income would be zero. 
(Allowable on first $100,000 would be $18,500 
less 20 percent on next $92,500 or $18,500 
would leave allowable deferred income zero.) 

(b) If the business earned $150,000 the 
deferred income allowable would be $18,500 
less 20 percent of $50,000 or a net allowable 
deferred income of $8,500. 

(c) If a business had in previous years 
accumulated a deferred income reserve and 
in any taxable year earned in excess of $192,- 
500, then and in that event, 20 percent of the 
excess of $192,500 would be charged to the 
existing deferred income reserve and would 
be taxable as distributed or distributable in- 
come. 

3. Accumulated deferred income would be 
limited to $100,000. : 

4. The amount of invested capital, surplus, 
and undivided profits, at the beginning of 
the taxable year in which advantage is taken 
of the plan of deferred income reserve, would 
have to remain constant or be increased. It 
could not be reduced with the effect of allow- 
ing the firm to operate exclusively on de- 
ferred income reserve. The firm could with- 
draw for income tax purposes and for dis- 
tribution only the amount.of net income re- 
maining after allocation to the deferred in- 
come account. 

5. The firm would be obliged to keep ac- 
curate records and to set up a deferred in- 
come reserve as a liability on its balance 
sheet, such reserve being pledged as an 
account payable to the United States Treas- 
urer, as a common creditor, to the extent of 
unpaid income taxes on such reserve, pend- 
ing final determination of tax liability. 

6. The deferred income reserve could be 
used for expansion of physical assets, reduc- 
tion of business obligations, or held as a 
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reserve for ultimate expansion (limited to 5 
years of such accumulation). It could not 
be used solely for accumulation of cash or 
replacement of invested capital. 

7. In the event of a loss year, the loss 
would be charged to the deferred income 
reserve (to the extent of such reserve) in- 
stead of using the loss carry forward or 
carry back plan now permitted for such 
amount. 

8. On dissolution, liquidation, or sale of 
the business assets the deferred income re- 
serve would not be treated as a capital gain 
but would be taxable over the following 5 
years (20 percent of such reserve applicable 
to each of the following 5 years). No tax 
liability shall be incurred solely by reason 
of change of the form of business organi- 
zation. 

9. On the death of an individual owner or 
partner, the estate would be subject to a 
lien to the extent of income taxes applicable 
to the deferred income reserve. By posting 
bond the estate could be released from such 
lien. 

10. Income taxes on the deferred income 
reserve applicable to a deceased individual 
owner or partner would be computed by al- 
locating such reserve to the 5 preceding 
years’ income most advantageously to the 
estate and reported and payable with the 
Federal estate tax return. 

11. The estate tax and the income tax (on 
deferred income reserve) would be payable 
as follows: 

(a) The estate tax return should be filed 
within the 15 months now required but a 
period of 10 years would be allowed in which 
to pay the Federal estate tax, the amount 
to be payable in equal annual installments. 

(b) The income fax return, applicable to 
the deferred income reserve, would be filed 
with the Federal estate tax return but a like 
period of 10 years would be allowed to pay 
the income tax, the amount payable in equal 
annual installments with the Federal estate 
tax. 

This would stop the present system of 
forcing the sacrificial liquidation of an in- 
dividually owned business or partnership in 
order to satisfy the confiscatory taxes appli- 
cable thereto. The result would be the per- 
petuation of successful business as revenue- 
producing sources and would stabilize the 
economy by continuing a place of employ- 
ment for the employees of such businesses. 

This plan would not result in an ultimate 
loss of revenue to the Federal Government, 
but would create an incentive to produce 
more income. It would provide a source of 
available capital with which to replace out- 
moded or worn-out equipment, replace de- 
pleted inventories of salable merchandise 
(which could not be replaced because of in- 
creased replacement costs), permanently re- 
pair or replace necessary buildings, and pro- 
vide a source of capital for expansion which 
is necessary to the successful continuance of 
any business. This, in. turn, would result in 
increased revenue to the Federal Government 
while at the same time stabilizing our 
crumbling economy. 





Abuse of Power by Republicans in 
Wisconsin Legislature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
week the Wisconsin State Legislature 
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was convened in special session by the 
Governor. Wisconsin is very proud of 
the record it has made in State govern- 
ment over the past 110 years. Wiscon- 
sin is particularly proud of the many 
safeguards which we have put into our 
legislative process to insure the fullest 
possible opportunity for public knowl- 
edge and protection against the cor- 
rupting influence of special interests. 
On virtually every bill of significance 
public hearings were held by the Wis- 
consin Legislature. 

After years of crusading by the great 
crusading newspaper, the Capital Times, 
and that outstanding American institu- 
tion, the Milwaukee Journal, and after 
a driving challenge on the lobbying 
issue by the vigorous and growing 
Democratic Party of Wisconsin, our 
State has recently adopted the most 
stringent antilobbying legislation in the 
country. In spite of this record of signal 
accomplishment, the legislative process 
was seriously impaired last week when 
the dominant Republican Party, in a 
special session of the legislature, 
changed the rules of procedure by per- 
mitting a simple majority-to suspend the 
rules instead of two-thirds. 

The Milwaukee Journal has properly 


called this a grave abuse of power, an 
outrage against a basic and vital prin- 
ciple of parliamentary procedure. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this eloquent defense for 
minority rights in the legislature in my 
own State of Wisconsin be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

GOP in LEGISLATURE SHOWS SHOCKING ABUSE 
OF POWER 

The Republicans in control of the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature have committed a grave 
abuse of power—an outrage against a basic 
and vital principle of parliamentary pro- 
cedure. 

This was the rule change Wednesday, 
which their simple majorities sufficed to en- 
act, permitting suspension of the rules dur- 
ing debate in the special session by the same 
simple majorities, instead of two-thirds. 
This enabled them at will to handcuff the 
Democratic minorities, prevent exercise of 
any minority rights, and ram the business 
through. 

Such a rule is a body blow to the whole 
structure and purpose of rules. It is not 
much less evil than if there were no rules 
at all. It installs a majority as a dictator, 
able to make up its own rules for its own 
convenience as it goes along. That’s not 
parliamentary; it’s a mob. 

The precise intent of a rule, making it 
difficult to suspend the rules in the face of 
substantial objection is to check the tyranny 
of a majority. This need has been so well 
accepted historically that a two-thirds vote 
is set forth in every standard manual of 
rules of order as the fixed requirement. 

It is the rule in the House of Representa- 
tives, where, in addition, a motion to suspend 
is admissible on only 2 certain days per 
month. The United States Senate has its 
own form of safeguard, requiring such a 
motion to be filed in writing a day in ad- 
vance, with specifications. 

In his famous Manual. of Parliamentary 
Practice, Thomas Jefferson reminds that “the 
rules of proceeding, as instituted by our an- 
cestors, operated as a check and control on 
the actions of the majority * * * a shelter 
and protection to the minority against at- 
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tempts of power.” A majority can stop any 
improper measure by their numbers, but: 

“The only weapons by which the minority 
can defend themselves * * * are the forms 
and rules of proceeding * * * by a strict 
adherence to which the weaker party can 
only be protected from those irregularities 
and abuses * * * which the wantonness of 
power is but too often apt to suggest to 
large and successful majorities.” 

All this truth and tradition the Republi- 
can legislators have trampled upon. Even 
if it’s only for a day or two, it’s a vicious 
precedent that can rise to haunt not only 
themselves but the cause of good govern- 
ment itself. It’s a fair guess that some 
Democrats, having made their token resist- 
ance, sat back musing: “This will come in 
handy when the shoe is on the other foot.” 

Not a few Republican memories in the 
present legislature could go back—but ap- 
parently didn’t—to the 1937 session, when 
Progressive majorities rode roughshod and 
ruthless. In the next election, that party 
was crushed and ruined. 





Contract Milking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16,1958 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, the capital 
investment necessary to farm efficiently 
has increased rapidly in recent years. 
The small farmers whose yield does not 
provide sufficient income for modern 
equipment are especially hard hit. Con- 
sequently, I am proud of the successful 
efforts of small dairy farmers in Utah 
to set up cooperative milking parlors 
which have cut their costs and enabled 
them to compete with larger producers. 

Interest is spreading across the Na- 
tion in the success of contract milking 
in Utah. I hope this cooperative sys- 
tem becomes well established, since it is 
an excellent method for small farmers 
to increase their bargaining power, as 
well as lower their production costs. 

Grant Cannon, editor of the Farm 
Quarterly magazine, has written an arti- 
cle which just came out in the summer 
issue of the magazine. Mr. Cannon 
portrays with interest the development 
and operation of these contract milking 
pariors. His article follows: 

CONTRACT MILKING 
(By Grant Cannon) 

Milking the cows morning and night every 
day of the week, on Christmas and birthdays, 
in sickness and health, in youth and in age, 
for time and eternity, is the life sentence of 
most dairy farmers. And if they produce 
grade A milk, they must make a whopping 
capital investment for the privilege. 

While Secretary Ezra Taft Benson, the Con- 
gress, and the President tug and tussle over 
the price supports to keep fluid-milk prices 
from liquidating the dairyman, a group of 
the Secretary’s fellow Mormons in Utah have 
done something about cutting their invest- 
ment, increasing their income, and ridding 
themselves of the milking job. Farmers in 
Wisconsin and Iowa and others who have 


‘heard of the Utah experiment are planning 


to follow suit. 
Basically, the Utah plan is for a group of 
dairymen to share the costs of building a 
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grade A milking parlor and the expense of 
hiring labor to d® the milking. They algo 
pool their bargaining power to fight for 
market and to get the best possible prices 
for supplies. 

There are nearly a dozen of these contract 
milking co-ops operating in Utah today, 
Their barns and their operations vary in 
details to fit the needs or the whims of their 
members. Different co-ops use DeLaval, Uni. 
versal, Chore-Boy, and Surge milkers ang 
barn equipment. Some hold the cows at the 
barn and some drive the cows to the barn for 
each milking. The object of each of them, 
however, is the same—to cut investment and 
labor. a 

The latest of these cooperative efforts js 
the highly successful Hi-Roe Dairy Associa. 
tion of Monroe, Utah. Being the newest of 
the contract milking co-ops, it is not sur. 
prising the Monroe group has also worked 
out the most modern solution to its problem, 

GENESIS AT MONROE 


“Tuck Fulmer and I used to get together 
two or three times a week and grouse about 
the price we were getting for our milk and 
about having to milk the cows every day,” 
Floyd Mills, the handsome young farmer who 
is president of the Association, said. “Then, 
one day we decided to do something about 
it instead of just talking. We were C grade 
producers and we wanted the extra income 
from A grade. The grade A market had been 
closed to us for a number of years and we 
needed a grade A barn and some bargaining 
leverages with which to carve us out 8 
market. 

“We talked to a lot of the boys who were 
producing C grade milk for the powdered 
milk plant here in Monroe. We suggestéd 
building a single grade A milking barn and 
milk house all of us could use. Each of us 
would then have the use of a better bam 
and better equipment than he could normally 
buy and at about a half to a quarter of the 
price. With such a barn we would all qualify 
for the high priced, grade A market. 

“When we had about a dozen lined up,” 
Mills continued, “three of us, Tuck andl 
and Wilford Murdoch, went up to Salt Lake, 
planning to choose the best company to deal 
with. We figured we’d have a number 
choose from. What happened was, we got 
doors slammed in our faces by everyone but 
the co-op dairy, Hi-Land. They wouldnt 
promise us a thing until they had consulted 
their other members, but they were encour 
aging. 

“You see,” Mills added parenthetically, 
“they had a limited grade A market and had 
all of their producers on a grade A base. 
That meant Hi-Land agreed to accept a cer- 
tain amount of milk from each of them at 
grade A prices—that was the base—the rest 
of the milk had to be used for butter, cheese, 
ice cream, powdered milk, and the like and 
was paid for at grade C price. They couldn't 
promise to cut us into their grade A market 
at the expense of their other producer mem- 
bers. We figured this was only fair. As® 
matter of fact, their attitude gave us confi- 
dence in them. 

“The upshot of the whole thing was that 
Dy. Louis Curtis, Hi-Land’s general managef, 
came down and told us to go ahead 
build our barn. He said that the board of 
directors had decided to open up a new 
grade A market for our milk in Elco, Nev. 

“That was a headache. In Nevada you cal 
milk your cow against a barbed wire fence 
and sell grade A milk, but if you're an out 
of-State producer,” Mills said with a Wy 
laugh, “you’ve got to meet the toughest 
standards of any State in the West.” 

With a market promised for their milk, thé 
Monroe dairymen started organizing i@ 
earnest. They ran into everything from 
complete acceptance to violent op 
Most of the opposition came from wor 
in the powdered milk plant who feared 
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toward grade A production threatened 
a jobs. This they resented. The local 
panker encouraged the group to borrow— 
elsewhere. He didn’t think the scheme would 
go and wanted no part of it. 

In spite of the opposition the group in- 

corporated in April 1956, and elected officers. 
Tuck Fulmer, who is called Duane by his 
mother, was elected the first president. Asa 
starting figure, they aimed at handling 200 
cows. They asked each member to state the 
number of cows he wanted to have milked. 
Most of the 12 charter members increased 
the number they were then milking and the 
total for the group hit the 200 mark on the 
Metoek was then issued at the rate of one 
share per cow to be milked. An assessment 
of $100 per share gave the association a sub- 
stantial treasury and put them in business. 
Twenty acres of rocky, useless land on the 
edge of town cost them $200 and another $160 
was spent leveling it. The determination 
they showed seemed to inspire confidence. 
The local banker relented and handled their 
oans. 
They decided to keep the cows at the barn 
and haul the feed to the cows rather than 
drive the cows to the barn at milking time 
as most of the other milking co-ops in 
southern Utah do. Having made this basic 
decision they were ready to go ahead. 


BUILDING THE BARN 


“I'd hate to go through another summer 
like that one,” Tuck Fulmer said: “We were 
trying to build the barn, milk our cows, and 
carry on our farm work—most of us raise a 
big crop of potatoes as a cash crop—all at 
the same time. 

“Wilf Murdoch is a Surge dealer, but he 
had to bid on the job the same as any other 
equipment salesman,” Fulmer said. “It 
pretty ncar would have killed the old boy 
if we'd have bought other equipment to milk 
his cows with, but we were pretty hard nosed 
about it. We were all relieved when he came 
up with the best bid. 

“We got help in planning the layout from 
Surge and from Utah State College and from 
my father-in-law who teaches ag engineer- 
ing at Brigham Young University,” Fulmer 
continued. ‘‘We are pretty happy with the 
results. We built a seven-cow, walk- 
through milking parlor with a pipeline 
milker. In the milk room we installed an 
800-pound weigh tank and a 2,200-gallon 
bulk holding tank. We also put in the elec- 
trobrain automatic pipe cleaner which is 
the labor savingest piece of equipment we 
own. The association built and equipped 
the building and built the roads and in- 
stalled water in each of the corrals. We 
left it up to each member to build his own 
corral.” . 

Though each member built and paid for 
the fencing and the-construction of a loafing 
shed in each corral, they all agreed to follow 
the same plan. Each corral has two sides 
bordered by roads for easy feeding; each has 
150 square feet of corral space per cow and 
another 50 square feet per cow of covered 
loafing shed area. Though some members 
bought the lumber for the loafing shed and 
some drove their trucks onto the mountain 
and cut the timber they needed, the sheds 
themselves are remarkably uniform. 

The association members take particular 
Pride in the inexpensive roof they devised 
for these pole frame sheds. They laid a 
gently sloping frame of poles and covered it 
with fine mesh wire to keep birds from pen- 
etrating the roof from below. Over this 
they laid 6 inches of straw and topped this 
with 4 inches of Bentonite, a powdery min- 
‘tal which is normally used to seal ponds 
and irrigation ditches. 

“This Bentonite expands 16 times its 
normal bulk when it gets wet and it slicks 
over to form @ waterproof surface,” Floyd 

explained. “We figure that if it would 
Seepage in an irrigation ditch, it would 
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make a watertight roof. It has. And it 
only cost us a dollar a cubic yard delivered 
here.” 

Milking started in the barn on August 1, 
1956. “The first day er two was a real rodeo 
trying to get our cows to walk into that barn 
and to stand still for milking,” Tuck Fulmer 
said. “It seemed like we had every able- 
bodied man in town out here helping us 
shove them through. It’s surprising, though, 
how quickly the cows got used to the rou- 
tine.” 

DAILY ROUTINE 


The procedure they have worked out is to 
hire four men to do the milking. Two of 
them, a milker and a helper, work the 6-hour 
morning shift and the other 2 handle night 
milking. Milking starts at 4 o’clock, morn- 
ing and afternoon, and by 10:30 at the latest 
the cows are all milked and the barn and 
equipment cleaned. Each herd is milked 
separately. The helper brings the herd to 
the holding pen, lets in seven cows, washes 
udders, and helps the 'milker in other ways. 
The milk from each herd runs through the 
pipeline to the weighing tank. When a herd 
is milked, the milker runs all the milk out 
of the line, records the weight of the milk, 
spoons out a& sample, and runs the milk 
into the bulk tank. Barn records and Hi- 
Land Dairy records have always checked out. 
Hi-Land uses the barn regords for making 
out the individual milk checks. 

Each cow is fed a pound of mixed rolled 
oats and dried beet pulp at each milking. 
This feed is paid for by the assocation. The 
individual owners take care of all other feed- 
ing. Most of them come to the barn three 
times a day to feed and look over the cows. 
“We could hire this done, of course,” Wilford 
Murdoch said, “but we feel it is important 
for us to keep a close watch on our cows. 
When they’re in heat we see to it they are 
bred. If they are off their feed we want to 
know it right now. If we hired someone to 
feed as well as to milk, we’d feel we just 
had an investment in a milk factory.” 

The members of the association have all 
adopted the practice of feeding hay and 
silage summer and winter. Baled hay is 
kept stacked near the individual corrals; 
silage is usually hauled from the farm daily. 
The only time a cow gets onto pasture is 
when she is dry and has been taken back 
to the farm. When she freshens she is 
brought back to the milking herd. If she 
is returned immediately on calving, she is 
milked into a pail for the colostrum. Pail 
milking is also used for those on a herd 
testing program. 

COSTS AND BASE 


Total cost of the barn and equipment was 
$32,058. With depreciation on the barn on 
a 40-year schedule and the equipment on 
10 years, the depreciation bill comes to 
$1,698 a year. 

The milkers get $8.50 a day; their assist- 
ants $8. 

Last year the bill for labor, feed, electric 
power, supplies, depreciation, and all other 
expenses came to $19,711. 

The main source of income for the asso- 
ciation comes from a 25 cent per cow per 
day fee which is deducted from the milk 
check. Members dre also assessed for the 
milking time feed. Last year’s income came 
to $20,003. This was about right; the riaem- 
bers don’t want the association to huild 
up any large cash balance. 

The grade A milk base averages close to 
30 pounds per cow. The base, however is 
assigned to the individual members of the 
association rather than to the association 
as a whole and is adjusted annually. The 
base-setting period runs from September 
through February. If, during this normally 
low producing period, a member exceeds his 
base, his base amount is raised by one-third 
oe the amount of his excess over normal 

ase. 
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If, for example, a member had a base of 
650 pounds a day for his cows and during 
the base setting period he milked more cows 
and averaged 950 pounds of milk a day, his 
base would be raised by a third of the differ- 
ence or 100 pounds a day. If his total pro- 
duction is lower than his base during this 
test period, his base is cut by a third of 
the amount his production is under base; 
just as it was raised when he was over the 
base amount. . 

Membership in the association and own- 
ership of a grade A milk base are transfer- 
able. During the past year, two members 
decided to drop out. They found ready 
buyers for their cows, base, and member- 
ship in the association at a price felt to be 
quite satisfactory. 

Because of the different costs of the cor- 
rals—some have a cement slab around the 
feeding area, some were built with boughten 
lumber and hired workers—no two members 
place exactly the same value on their shares. 
One farmer, who felt he was about average, 
estimated his cost per share at $156. This 
gives him the use of a grade A setup for his 
20 cows at a cost of $3,120. Grade A base is 
valued at from $5 to $7 for a pound base 
per day. 

‘We have all found that the regular milk- 
ing- routine has increased the output per 
cow,” Floyd Mills said. “Some of us feel that 
this more than pays for milking. 

“We still have problems,” he concluded, 
“but working together we have been able 
to solve them without much trouble. 
Awhile back, for example, the dairy com- 
plained of off-flavor milk. We sampled the 
milk from each herd until we found the 
flavor was caused by the hay one of the 
members was feeding. By changing his feed- 
ing schedule a little he was able to get away 
from the milk flavoring. 


“Most of us like the system of hiring our 
milking done in the summer when we have 
lots of field work and irrigating to do. In 
the winter, when we have time on our hands, 
we'd prefer to do the milking ourselves. But 
none of us would go back to the old system 
and grade C milk.” 


BRING IN THE COWS 


The most noticeable difference between the 
Monroe association and the contract milk- 
ing groups at other southern Utah points— 
Circleville, Beaver, New Castle, Hurricane, 
Veyo, and Minersville—is the holding of the 
cows at the barn. In the other co-ops, the 
cows are kept at home and are fed there; 
they are driven to the milking parlor twice 
a day. 

The oldest and largest of these associations 
is at Minersville. Here 35 herds, totaling 
500 cows in milk, dawdle through the streets 
morning and night. The town itself totals 
570 humans. 

With 500 cows to milk in one barn, the 
work day almost meets itself coming and 
going. Milking starts at 2:30 a. m. and p. m. 
and doesn’t stop until around 10. Once a 
month the man on the top of the list, who 
has been driving his cows to the barn at 
2:30, is dropped to the bottom and every- 
one else moves up one notch. This makes 
a drastic change in milking for the one herd, 
the others get milked 15 minutes earlier 
than usual. Since there are 35 herds being 
milked, the big Jump only comes évery 3 
years. This may be hard on the cows when 
they make the change, but no one wants to 
get up at 2:30 every night for the rest of his 
life. The remarkable thing is that there has 
been very little trouble getting each owner 
to dfive his herd to the barn at his appointed 
time. 

When the owner arrives at the barn with 
his herd, he then becomes the assistant 
and is responsible for washing udders and 
moving the cows through the parlor. The 
milking is done by experts such as Neal 
Davis, who has milked over a million cows 
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since the Minersville Association started 
back in 1945. : 
Another important difference at Miners- 
ville is that the association owns the grade 
A base—11,610 pounds a day—and appor- 
tions it among the members according to 
the amount of milk they are currently pro- 
ducing. The association treasurer makes 
out all the milk checks. 
The Minersville Association, according to 
H. A. Dixon, formerly president of the Utah 
State Agricultural College and now Con- 
gressman from this district, is one of the 
most successful small cooperatives in the 
country. The same group that formed the 
association branched out and formed a 
land company which bought the Minersville 
Reservoir which has a holding capacity of 
25,000 acre-feet of irrigation water: “We 
paid $235,000 for it,” Jule Gillins, the treas- 
urer of the association, said, “and paid off 
the debt in 6 years. If the truth were 
known, most of the money for financing 
that deal was made right here in this milk- 
ing barn.” 
Membership in most of the associations is 
at a premium. In the Circleville group, for 
example, they have a rule that any mem- 
ber selling his shares must first give present 
members the right to meet any outside 
offer before he can sell outside the asso- 
ciation. 





Federal Support, Not Federal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
cosponsor of S. 3311, I was very much 
pleased to read an article by Mr. J. L. 
McCaskill, executive secretary of the 
National Education Association’s legis- 
lative commission, published in the May 
24, 1958, issue of School and Society. 
Mr. McCaskill’s article is entitled “‘Fed- 
eral Support, Not Federal Aid: The 
Murray-Metcalf Bill.” 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. McCaskill’s article be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: ; 
FEDERAL Support, Not FEepEraAL AID—THE 
MurRRAY-METCALF BILL 

(By J. L. McCaskill) 
On February 17, 1958, Representative LEE 
METCALF, Democrat of Montana, introduced 
H. R. 10763 to authorize assistance to States 
and local communities in remedying the in- 
adequacies in the number of their teachers 
and teacher salaries and the shortage in 
classrooms. The bill was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. ~The 
same week, Senator James E. Murray, Demo- 
crat of Montana, introduced S. 3311, a com- 
panion bill which was referred to the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee. Join- 
ing Senator Murray were 12 additional co- 
sponsors: Mike MANSFIELD, Democrat of 
Montana, Pat McNamara, Democrat of Mich- 
igan, WarrEN G. Macnuson, Democrat of 
Washington, JoHN C. Cooper, Republican of 
Kentucky, THomas C. HENNINGS, Jr., Demo- 
crat of Missouri; Wayne Morse, Democrat of 
Oregon, WriLt1aAM LANGER, Republican of 
North Dakota, RicnHarp L. NEuserRGER, Dem- 
ocrat of Oregon, Writ1am Proxmire, Demo- 
crat of Wisconsin, JosepuH S. Ciakk, Jr., Dem- 
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ocrat of Pennsylvania, Hosert H. HoMPHREY, 
Democrat of Minnesota, and Henry M. Jack- 
son, Democrat of Washington. 

Fhe Murray-Metcalf Bill represents a bold 
step toward the solution of an important 
crisis in American education. The bill 
closely reflects the legislative program of the 
National Education Association which has 
long called for the Federal Government to 
assume its proper responsibilities toward 
education and to provide adequate financial 
support to supplement the inadequate reve- 
nues provided by the property tax and State 
support. 

For professional educators there is no need 
to elaborate on the evil consequences of the 
continuing shortage of classrooms, or the 
great number of underqualified teachers in 
American classrooms. It maybe appropri- 
ate, however, to explain how the Murray- 
Metcalf bill could provide a significant stim- 
ulus toward the solution of these problems. 

The twin bills call for substantial Federal 
funds: for’fiscal 1958 they ask $25 for each 
school-age child, totaling approximately 
$1,100 million. In successive years this ap- 
propriation rises to $50 for 1959-60, $75 for 
1960-61, ending on a plateau of $100 begin- 
ning in 1961-62. When multiplied by the 
school-age population, this means that the 
bill anticipates an annual expenditure of 
$4,500 million. 

The Murray-Metcalf bill includes a pro- 
hibition against Federal interference in the 
schools, channels the funds through the 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
and allots them to the Official State educa- 
tion agencies. Decisions whether the funds 
are to be spent for teacher salaries, for 
school construction or basic equipment, or 
how they are to be divided between these 
two broad areas are left to the State educa- 
tion agencies. 

The bill also provides that the States and 
local communities shall maintain their sup- 
port for school finance. To accomplish this, 
the Murray-Metcalf bill defines an effort 
index; States which fall below the national 
average will have their allocations reduced. 

The national education effort index is de- 
rived by taking the total expenditures for 
the States from current funds and dividing 
them by the number of children in average 
daily attendance. Similarly, the State effort 
index will be calculated on the basis of the 
number of children in average daily attend- 
ance in public elementary and secondary 
schools, divided into the State expenditure 
from current funds. Deductions, if any, from 
State allocations shall be reallotted among 
the remaining States. 

Section 6 of the bill deals with grants for 
teacher salaries. It calls for each State to 
certify to the United States Commissioner of 
Education through its State education agen- 
cy that the salary allotment will be distrib- 
uted among its public-school districts, to be 
used solely by such districts for teacher sal- 
aries and to be distributed so that three- 
fourths of the allotment will go to local dis- 
tricts on a flat grant basis determined by the 
number of teachers in the public-school dis- 
tricts of the State. The remaining one- 
fourth presumably will be distributed in any 
manner the State sees fit. 

The portion of its total allocation of Fed- 
eral funds which the State did not use for 
teachers’ salaries would be available under 
sections 7 and 8 for school construction, in- 
cluding basic equipment, on a project-by- 
project basis. Each State would file a plan 
with the-United States Office of Education 
indicating how it would allocate its con- 
struction allotment among local school dis- 
tricts. On certification of the State, Federal 
funds would be paid to a local district select- 
ed by the State to receive construction as- 
sistance. The State would have full discre- 
tion within the total Federal funds available 
to it for construction purposes to determine 
the Federal share in any given project. 
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The Murray-Metcalf bill breaks away from 
the pattern of previously introduced grant. 
in-aid bills for education. First of all, it is 
not conceived as a Federal aid bill—a dole tg 
the schools as if they were the objects of 
charity. Rather, it is an attempt to rectify 
the present imbalance of school support in 
which the Federal Government contributes 
only 4 cents out of every dollar of revenue for 
public schools below college level. 

Two other major differences are the use of 
.& flat grant rather than an ‘equalization 
formula or allocating the money to States 
and the omission of any requirement for 
State matching. Studies of Federal tax incj. 
dence (not collections) show that there is 
considerable inherent equalization in the 
comparison of revenue coming from the 
States with the allocations they would re. 
ceive under the Murray-Metcalf bill. Since 
his bill is supposed to add a third layer of 
revenue for schools to the layers represented 
by State and local revenues, there is no need 
for matching. The effort index will help 
assure mgintenance of State and local sup- 
port at present levels. Experience with the 
40-year-old Federal vocational program shows 
that the States and localities now spend 
more than $4 for each Federal dollar received 
even though they are only required to spend 
dollar for dollar. Thus, the fear that Fed- 
eral funds will remove State and local in- 
centive to spend for schools seems un- 
founded.. ‘ 

With official and public interest centered 
on specialized short-range programs directed 
toward the shortage of skilled manpower in 
the technical fields, advocacy of a general, 
long-range Federal educational program ap- 
pears to be flying in the face of popular 
trends. No doubt, immediate results can and 
will come from programs concentrated on 
higher education. But as NEA’s fifst vice 
president, Dr. Ruth Stout, reminded the 
House Education and Labor Committee in 
March. “Our schools must meet the need 
for increased expenditures for buildings, 
teachers, and equipment if they are to edu- 
cate properly the young people that should 
benefit from a scholarship or fellowship pro- 
gram.” 





Those Amazing Island Medics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 
Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, among 


the lesser known but very important re- 
sponsibilities of Congress is the super- 


vision of the Trust Territory of the - 


Pacific Islands and preparation of legis- 
lation for -the’70,000 Micronesians who 
live there. 

Since 1947, the United States has beet 
administering the trust territory for the 
United Nations through the Depart 
ments of the Interior and the Navy. 
With a minimum of fanfare, officials 
of these two departments are doing al 
excellent job in developing the,economic, 
political, educational and social condi- 
tions in Micronesia. This administra- 
tive task is made less arduous because 
of the excellent cooperation and assisi- 
ance rendered by the islanders who in & 
decade have learned to recognize theif 
potentialities and to assume major re 
sponsibilities. 
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Among the fields in which rapid 
strides are being taken to improve con- 
ditions is that of public health and 


sanitation. A recent issue of Saturday 
Evening Post carries a fine article en- 
titled “Those Amazing Island Medics,” 
written by Milton and Margaret Silver- 
man. I commend the reading of this 
discussion which points up the fine work 
the medical practitioners are doing in 
pringing modern health and sanitation 
procedures to the trust territory. 

I have visited the trust territory and 
have conferred with many of the island- 
er men and women who are devoting 
themselves to their medical duties in 
a most exemplary manner. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include this article from the 
April 12, 1958, Saturday Evening Post 
in the RECORD: 

THOSE AMAZING ISLAND MEDICS 

(By Milton and Margaret Silverman) 

Koror, WESTERN CAROLINE ISLANDS.—One 
sweltering day last June, the trading ship 
Gunners Knot arrived at this lush green 
tropical island from Tokyo and Guam. In 
her hold was a cargo of rice, canned goods, 
and assorted merchandise. 

“Also,” the ship’s master admitted, ‘“we’ve 
got a couple of men aboard who’ve been 
complaining of fever and headache.” 

During the next few days five crew mem- 
bers were taken for treatment to the white- 
washed hospital on the hill above the la- 
goon, On July 4, other members of the crew 
came ashore to participate in holiday festiv- 
ities. Then, on July 6,.a raging epidemic of 
Asian influenza broke out and swept across 
the island with terrifying speed. Within a 
few weeks, an astounding proportion—more 
than 85 percent—of Koror’s 3,100 inhabi- 
tants were stricken. Many suffered ~from 
pneumonia and other complications. This 
was clearly a major medical crisis. 

One American physician, Dr. William Con- 
over, had been assigned to Koror. When the 
epidemic began, he was in Honolulu, nearly 
5,000 miles away. No other physicians were 
within 200 miles. Accordingly, the care of 
Koror’s flu victims was entrusted to three 
young Micronesians known as native medi- 
cal practitioners or, in some circles, simply 
asisland medics. They had been licensed to 
practice after receiving incredibly brief 
training—about 5 years of Japanese gram- 
mar school and the equivalent of less than 3 
years of premedical and medical school 
courses, 

Don Heron, the district administrator 
here, flashed the disquieting news to head- 
quarters of the trust territory administra- 
tion in Guam, 800 miles to the northeast. 
He was immediately offered more native 
practitioners and nurses from other islands. 
He was offered American physicians from 
other districts and full assistance from the 
United States Navy Hospital in Guam. 

The Navy has teams of doctors ready to 
Move in to help us,” Delmas Nucker, the 

h commissioner, told him by radio. 
“They've offered all the drugs and equipment 
you need to set up field hospitals, The Ad- 
miral has planes and pilots standing by. 
What can we do to help?” 

‘ Nothing right now,” Heron answered. 
Our fellows think they can handle it.” 

The three young medical practitioners— 
zy n Ngirailild, Alfonso Faustino, and 

uji Mesubed—battled the epidemic and its 
deadly complications to a standstill. They 
Worked day ahd night in the jammed 105- 
bed hospital, even when they themselves 
one hit by flu and burning with fever. 

th their equally devo native nurses, 
made constant house ‘calls throughout 
Koror's tiny villages. They drove jeeps 
there were roads and walked where 
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there were only trails. By small boats and 
outrigger canoes they sent what supplies 
they could to outlying islands. They super- 
vised the administration of such native 
remedies as kukau leaf, guava leaf, and 
crushed banana stem, to bring down tem- 
peratures and ease sore muscles, and they 
also gave injections of antibiotics, sulfa 
drugs, sterile dextrose solutions, and chlor- 
promazine. They ran blood tests took 
X-ray photographs, gave oxygen by nasal 
tube to patients with asthmatic or cardiac 
complications, and used tracheobronchial 
suction to clear clogged windpipes. 

But this was not all. At the same time, 
without fuss or furor, they also delivered 
babies, performed Caesarean sections, and 
even did emergency surgery for appendicitis, 
performed stomach ucler, broken bones, and 
smashed skulls. 

The results of the epic medical battle in 
this western Pacific paradise were close to 
perfect. The surgical operations were per- 
formed with no deaths and with routine re- 
covery in every case. No mothers or babies 
were lost in childbirth. Only one death was 
directly attributed to influenza—that of a 
2-month-old infant who was suffering from 
bronchial pneumonia when admitted to the 
hospital. 

When Dr. Conover was rushed back from 
Honolulu, he found that the hospital was 
still overflowing, but the peak of the epi- 
demic had passed. 

Lomisan Ngirailild greeted him with the 
report, “We’ve been a little busy.” 

“There was nothing Lomisan and the 
other practitioners had overlooked or failed 
to do,” Dr. Conover said later. “Their pa- 
tients got care that was just as good as any- 
thing in the United States.” In his formal 
report, he added, “It was the combined ef- 
forts of these recently trained medical prac- 
titioners and nurses that brought swiftly 
under control a serious epidemic. * * * 
Those who have been instrumental in the 
training of these capable and dedicated Pa- 
cific Islanders have reason to be proud.” 

In Koror and the other islands of this vast 
portion of the ocean known formally as the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands and 
mostly under jurisdiction of the Department 
of the Interior, there are now about 2 
dozen native medical practitioners plus a 
score of native dental practitioners, 40 native 
graduate nurses, and more than 200 other 
technicians or health aides, either at work 
or undergoing advanced training. Measured 
by current American or European yardsticks, 
their education was ridiculously incomplete. 
They were not taught, for example, to oper- 
ate inside the heart, graft blood vessels or de- 
tect the more bizarre forms of cancer. Yet 
their work has been so good that it has won 
the praise of practically every medical expert 
privileged to observe it, has made warm 
friends for America, improved the morale of 
the trust territory islanders, earned the high 
tribute of United Nations observers, opened 
the eyes of numerous medical educators, and 
even received the grudging admiration of the 
Russians. 

“The medical services,” Soviet delegates to 
the U. N. Trusteeship Council stated re- 
cently, “were not inferior.’’ 

These services are now being rendered to 
sOme 67,000 Micronesians inhabiting the 
trust territory. This is an assemblage of 
2,141 islands and coral atolls administered 
by the United States as a trusteeship for the 
United Nations. The whole territory includes 
a land area of 687 square miles—about half 
again as big as the city of Los Angeles—scat- 
tered over more than 3 million square miles 
of ocean. A practitioner called for a consul- 
tation or special surgery from one island to 
another may have to travel a distance greater 
than that from San Diego to Miami. 

The Navy became the first administrator 
of the area in World War II, when the Japa- 
nese were swept from the Marianas, the Mar- 
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shalls, and the Eastern and Western Caro- 
lines. These were the storied South Sea is- 
lands of dusky, grass-skirted maidens, lush 
tropical verdure, palm trees swaying grace- 
fully in the trade winds, coral reefs, and un- 
believably blue lagoons. On island after is-~ 
land, however, the glamor was gone. The 
lagoons were choked with the rusting wreck. 
age of invasion barges. The palm trees had 
been blasted into splinters by bombs and 
shellfire. The lush tropical vegetation—the 
hated boondocks of the GI’s—had been in- 
cinerated by flamethrowers. The dusky maid- 
ens, along with the dusky men, were still © 
around, but they were hungry, frightened, 
and afflicted with such ancient ills as yaws, 
tuberculosis, intestinal parasites, dysentery, 
and leprosy. 

In the summer of 1944, the surgeon general 
of the Navy, Rear Adm. Ross McIntire, fore- 
saw the need for eventual long-term medical 
care in the Pacific. 

“The Navy will never have sufficient per- 
sonnel to do the job,” he said. “We’ll never 
be able to induce enough civilian doctors to 
move out there. We'll have to take other 
steps.” 

One of his key aides, Comdr. Richard 
Fletcher, a onetime director of public health 
for the State of Washington, declared that 
the only solution would be the training of 
the Micronesians themselves. The natives, 
however, had been given less than 6 years of 
elementary schooling by the Japanese, and 
they spoke almost no English. They could 
not be admitted to any medical school in 
America. They could not get into a college. 
Most of them couldn’t even meet the en- 
trance requirements of an American high 
school. 

“We've got to start our own school, right 
out in the islands, and give the natives a 
streamlined medical training ourselves,” said 
Commander Fletcher. 

Objections to the plan were presented with 
great vigor. In a number of quarters, it was 
denounced as unwise, impractical, too costly, 
too cheap, probably unnecessary in the first 
place, and unquestionably a frightful affront 
to the good name of medical education. 

“But this has nothing to do with our own 
medical standards at home,” Commander 
Fletcher told one critic. ‘““We’re not going to 
turn out full-fledged M. D.’s. We’re simply 
going to teach these people enough in 4 years 
to handle a few of the most common pro- 
cedures in medicine and surgery.” 

“Oh, no. Not surgery, too. You can’t be 
serious; you’re not going to let those natives 
handle a knife.” : 

Admiral McIntire and his associates refused 
to be swerved by these and similar protests. 
Many of them had seen with their own eyes 
that the Micronesians might be different or 
exasperating, but they were not stupid. 
Furthermore, the Navy had its own records 
to show that young men, most of them Amer- 
icans with only a high-school education plus 
a@ year’s intensive training, had been able to 
serve brilliantly as hospital corpsmen on 
naval vessels and as “island docs” on remote 
shore stations. 

Finally, the Navy doctors had the record 
of an,old British school at Suva, on the island 
of Fiji, which had long been training native 
practitioners for service in the South Pacific. 

“We admired the goals of the school at 
Fiji,” said Admiral McIntire, “but since many 
of our problems were different, we knew we'd 
have to give more intensive training.” (More 
recently, the Fiji school has been modern- 
ized and is now training all the medical prac- 
titioners for the trust territory.) 

Late in 1945, the Navy started to build its 
School for Native Practitioners at Guam, 
near the Navy Hospital, together with a 
school for native nurses. Dr. Fletcher, by 
then promoted to the rank of captain, was 
made the first director. He had a staff of 
5 Navy doctors, 25 enlisted men, and 5 Navy 
nurses, As quickly as possible, he flew on a 
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personal recruiting tour through the trust 
territory. He talked to native chiefs, school- 
teachers, missionaries, Navy island com- 
manders, and Navy doctors, and asked them 
to propose potential students. He inter- 
viewed candidates and checked on their 
education. 

In January, 1946, the school was formally 
commissioned and the students began to ar- 
rive. The first group came mainly from 
Guam and American Samoa. Later came 
the students from the Marshalls, the Ma- 
rianas, and the Carolines, and these were 
wonderously arrayed. Some of the men ap- 
peared with pants and no shirts. Some came 
with shirts, but no pants. One was dressed 
in the fragments of what appeared to be a 
Japanese general’s uniform. Some wore only 
brilliant red lava-lavas, or loincloths, and 
sported the dark purple tattoo marks of 
their tribes. One towering, grinning youth 
had a flaming red hibiscus blossom artisti- 
cally tucked behind one ear, and insisted on 
wearing such a floral decoration to’ class 
e2zch morning. 

A few of these first students could speak a 
little English. One was a Gilbert Island 
youth who had taken an outrigger canoe 
and fled out to sea from the Japanese-held 


island of Tarawa, just in time to be picked 
up by an American destroyer in the Tarawa 
invasion meet Another was the son of a 
Marshall Island village chief who had been 
taught some E nglish by missionaries. Most, 


peak only Japanese plus 
di alect, and had difficulty 
h in a hurry, even with 
f y nurses, language 
> sailors. 
1 problems rarely 
m edi cal schools. The 
ts, for instance, were 
the Navy, but they had almost 
money They accepted this 
1] but, early in the term 
and demanded shoes 
they might look like doc- 
the nursing school, young Guama- 










strike 
i long pants, so 


tors. In 


nian girls from _ strict Spanish-Catholic 
families were placed in the same dormitory 
with warm-heated maidens from remote is- 
lands; one or two of the latter followed 
what can best be described as a substan- 
tially less rigid moral code. The parents of 


the proper Guamanian girls were horrified, 
pulled their daughters out of school, and 
could be appeased only by the adoption and 
enforcement of strict rules and regulations 
for the whole nursing school. 

“Actually,” one Navy nurse said later, “the 
whole affair was the result of a little mis- 
understanding. We'd been explaining that 
‘tender loving care’ was the mark of every 
good nurse. But I guess we did’t make it 
clear that the ‘tender loving care’ was to be 
rendered exclusively to the patients, not to 
the medical students.” 

Meanwhile, education was pushed as fast 
as the students could absorb it. They were 
taught English, history, and arithmetic. 
They were taught simple anatomy, chem- 
istry, physiology, pharmacology, and bac- 
teriology. When they were ready for bed- 
side teaching, they moved over to the big 
Navy hospital for classes in medicine, ob- 
stetrics, pediatrics, anesthesiology, radiology, 
and surgery. 

“In surgery,” says @ Navy doctor, “we 
taught them mostly the procedures for ap- 
pendicitis and the like. They were not to 
attempt more serious operations, except in 
an absolute emergency. If it was elective 
surgery, if there wasn’t any emergency, they 
were supposed to send the patients up to us.” 

In their high-powered, 4-year course, it 
was estimated that the students were given 
the equivalent of 60 percent, or about 2% 
years, of the standard 4-year medical-school 
program. The training was aimed at ena- 
bling them to cope with roughly 80 percent 
of all medical problems, 
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“Remember that you will be under the 
supervision of Navy doctors in the field,” they 
were told. “Do not attempt any treatment 
that you have not been taught. Send word 
fox help, and we will send a plane to get your 
patient.” 

In 1950 and 1951, when the first 2 classes 
graduated, the young practitioners were re- 
turned to their islands and installed in small 
hospitals which the Navy had built for them. 
It soon became apparent that they had 
learned their lessons well. It also became 
apparent that they could rise to emergencies. 
For example, on the island of Tinian, a work- 
man was thrown from a truck and suffered 
a fractured skull, multiple head injuries, and 
a dislocated shoulder. 

“IT have done for my patient what I could,” 
the native practitioner reported by radio, 
“but I think he needs more attention. Please 
to send airplane.” 

The Navy dispatched a Neptune bomber 
from Guam. It landed at Tinian, picked up 
the patient, and flew back to Guam, where a 
waiting ambulance rushed him to the Navy 
hospital. There a team of doctors gathered 
to examine the victim. 

“I don’t know what we expected,” one of 
the doctors said afterward. “Maybe a 
cockeyed mess of bandages, adhesive tape, 
and baling wire. But we found the patient 
was in excellent condition, with his shoulder 
set and his head wounds immaculately 
dressed. There was nothing for us to do but 
check him with X-rays and then put him to 
bed. He made a complete and uneventful 
recovery. The native medic had done a per- 
fect job.” 

Young José Chong, scarcely 6 months out 
of medical practitioner’s school, faced a dif- 
ferent emergency one night when he was 
called to the bedside of a pretty young .ex- 
pectant mother in an island hospital. In 
the eighth month of her first pregnancy, she 
had suddenly been stricken with abdominal 
pain and severe hemorrhage. The practi- 
tioner first gave her a blood transfusion, 
using a pint of his own blood. Then he 
stood by the side of her bed and grasped her 
hands in his. 

“It will be necessary to operate,” he told 
her. ‘You must have a Caesarean operation. 
I have not done this operation myself, but I 
have watched it done four times by the 
Americans. I think I can do it. Will you 
trust me?” 

“Yes, go ahead,” said the woman. 

Chong then performed his first Caesarean 
operation and delivered a healthy, 5-pound 
baby boy. 

“I was very gratified,” said the practi- 
tioner. “As a matter of fact, my patient 
tells me afterward she is very gratified 
also. This patient is my wife.” 

Working under the gradually decreasing 
supervision of American physicians, the 
medical practitioners have done almost 
every kind of surgery, and some they have 
done without any supervision at all. They 
have performed operations not only for 
obstetrical complications and appendicitis 
but also for hernia, strangulation of the 
bowel, cancer of the uterus, ovarian cysts, 
ruptured Fallopian tubes, gall-bladder dis- 
ease, cleft palate and harelip. They have 
repaired skull fractures, broken limbs and 
even the tricky Colles’ fracture of the wrist. 
They have done partial gastrectomies—re- 
moval of a portion of the stomach—for can- 
cer or perforated stomach ulcer. They have 
operated on the eye and removed blinding 
cataracts. 

“By and large,” claims One surgeon who 
has viewed this work, “their results “and 
their surgical mortality are not substan- 
tially different from those at an institution 
like Massachusetts General Hospital.” 

The practitioners have successfully 
treated heart disease, arthritis and asthma. 
They have slashed maternal mortality rates 
until these compare favorably with figures 
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in the United States. They have done aj. 
most as well with infant mortality rates, 
They have practically banished typhoig 
fever and vitamin deficiencies. 

“We still have infestations of intesting 
worms,” reports one of them. “And we stil] 
have too many cases of tetanus. Some wom. 
en insist on having their babies at home, 
without any help from even our nurses, ang 
the untrained grandmothers of the vi 
cut the umbilical cord with dirty scissors” 

The native practitioners have made 4 
better mark in their fight against yaws, the 
terrible spirochete infection with its 
berry-colored sores and ulcers. Once it 
afflicted tens of thousands of victims in 
these islands. During the past 4 
thanks to the practitioners and their dijj- 
gent use of penicillin, only one new cage 
has been detected. 

Tuberculosis, for a century the great killer 
of island peoples, has been fought until the 
death rate is now about as low as that in 
America. Since last year the practitioners 
have been using BCG vaccine in an island. 
by-island campaign, and hope to eradicate 
the white plague forever. 

Leprocy, which was afflicting an estimated 
200 victims as recently as 15 years ago, has 
been nearly throttled by the combination 
of potent antileprosy drugs, effective detec. 
tion dragnets and remarkable medic-patient 
relationships. 

While the practitioners clearly know how 
to handle their medical equipment, they ap- 
parently also handle all native traditions 
and superstitions with the greatest delicacy, 
This holds true for romantic islands like 
Yap, with its fabulous stone money and its 
equally fabulous maidens dressed only in 
grass skirts. It holds for the distant groups 
like Tobi Island and Kapingamarangi, which 
the practitioners visit only a few times a 
year with one of the trading expeditions. 
It also holds for the relatively sophisticated 
centers like Majuro, Truk, and Koror. 

On Koror, for instance, the practitioners 
approve many of the old rites of puberty and 
childbirth. They have established what 
seems to be a mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ment with the few remaining old ‘tribal 
medicine men, who continue to exorcise the 
devils of disease with herbs, incantations, 
and magical signs. 

“They worked it out so these tribal medi- 
cine men do most of the physiotherapy—the 
massaging and application of hot packs— 
and much of the psychiatry,” claims an 
American health expert. 

Credit for the medical program in the 
islands can be appropriately shared by the 
Navy doctors, who started it, and the Trust 
Territory Administration of the Department 
of the Interior, which has operated the 
major portion of the area since 1951. In 
that year, all responsibility for the Marshalls 
and the Carolinas was assigned to the Trust 
Territory Administration, with the Navy fe- 
taining administrative control of only Saipaa 
and the northern islands of the Marianas 
group. Headquarters for the new agency 
was established first in Honolulu and then: 
moved to Guam, geographically one of the 
Mariana Islands, but an American Po 
sion since 1898. 

For the last 3 years the chief doctor ul- 
der the administration has been Dr. Harrie 
Eugene Macdonald, a wispy Maine brain sul- 
geon with bright blue eyes, a bristling mus- 
tache, and barely enough lung tissue to keep 
him alive. Born in Bangor in 1901, he dé 
scribes himself as a hard-bitten New Eng 
lander who spent nearly 50 years trying o 
get away from snow. 

“As far back as I can remember,” he says, 
“I’ve been aiming for the Tropics. Probably 
comes from reading too much Robert Louls 
Stevenson.” 


He went to the University of Maine Rudy : 


Vallee was one of his classmates—and thet 
headed south. He got as far as the Medical 
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College of Virginia. At graduation he was 
offered an internship at a hospital in Pan- 
ama, but was forced to decline this because 
of family problems. Instead, he went to 
Massachusetts General Hospital to study 
prain surgery. In 1983 he returned to Maine 
and started practice in the city of Portland. 
For most of the next two decades he com- 
pined a lively and successful career as a 
neurosurgeon with a personal battle against 
tuberculosis. 

In 1951, while he was recovering from 
chest surgery, he spotted a classified adver- 
tisement in a medical journal. It began, 
“wanted: Doctors to sit under palm trees 
4m the South Seas.” He sent in his applica- 
_ later, a secretary from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior telephoned him from 
Washington, D. C. 

“How long will it take you to go out to 
the Pacific?” she asked. 

“Seventeen minutes,” he snapped. 

“I didn’t mean exactly that.” 

“Oh, you’re in a hurry,” continued the 
surgeon. “Then I can be ready in 10.” 

When his appointment finally came 
through, he left his wife and children tem- 
porarily in Maine and rushed to Honolulu. 
Finding the was about to practice tropical 
medicine, he dashed to the local medical li- 
praries and spent 2 weeks reading every 
available textbook on tropical diseases. Next 
he rushed to Guam and then on to the 
islands, and immediately started work. 
With true Yankee zeal, he embarked on a 
double-time schedule. 

“Let’s go on that vaccination program,” he 
ordered. “Let's go with that sterilizer. Let’s 
go on fixing that roof.” 5 

The natives were both astounded and de- 
lighted. Within a few days, they were say- 
ing, “Let’s-Go needs more sutures,” or “Let’s- 
Go wants a nurse in surgery,” or “Anybody 
here seen Let’s-Go?” 

Later, as he learned to retard his tempo, 
he became known from one end of the Pa- 
cific to the other simply as Dr. Mac. Few 
men have become so widely beloved. 

When he first came to the trust territory 
administration, he was one of more than a 
dozen American civilians hired to replace 
Navy doctors in supervising the work of the 
native medical practitioners. Since 1954, 
when he became medical director, he has re- 
leased nearly all the Americans—‘“I’ve been 
hell on the career boys,” he says—and re- 
placed them with Micronesians. 

One of the few remaining Americans is 
& 68-year-old Illinois dentist. Dr. Aaron 
Jaffe, a World War II lieutenant colonel 
who agreed to come to the trust territory 
in 1946, although he was not altogether sure 
in which ocean it was located. He has be- 
come famed throughout the Westerm Pacific. 
He began by going on his first ride in an 
outrigger canoe and sitting on the outrigger 
instead of the canoe, whereupon he was 
dumped into the ocean. On his first field 
trip, he was driven from one island by giant 
Tats and took refuge in a canoe safely an- 
chored in the lagoon. He was nearly ter- 
Torized by his first interpreter, a 15-year-old 
Bikini girl with a hairdo resembling a vol- 
cano in eruption. 

“I do not think you can accurately de- 
Scribe me as particularly courageous,” he 
says. 

At the same time, however, he began 
to make friends by the thousands. He gave 
huge Christmas parties for the island chil- 
a He distributed bubble gum in fantas- 

quantities. He taught the islanders to 

h their teeth with everything from coco- 

hut fibers to whatever toothbrushes he could 
buy, beg, borrow, or steal. He also showed 
his native aids how to clean teeth, fill cavi- 
make extractions, prepare excellent arti- 
olan dentures, and prevent dental decay 
the aid of sodium-fiuoride applications. 

y his campaign is beginning to pay 

in the form of healthier teeth in the 
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island children and fewer missing teeth in 
the adults. 

Only 4 civilian physicians remain in the 
trust territory. One of these is Dr. William 
Conover, a 35-year-old Los Angeles surgeon, 
who is now medical director of the Palau 
district tn the Western Carolines. He first 
came out to the Pacific in 1947 as a Navy doc- 
tor assigned to the Marshall Islands. In 
1949, he returned to the States for additional 
training, and then opened his office in down- 
town Los Angeles. 

“After 6 months of the smog and the 
traffic on Wilshire Boulevard,” he says, “I 
knew I had to come back to the Pacific 
again.” 

The Yap district is under Dr. John Elliott, 
a young Texan. Dr. Glenn Roark, a former 
medical missionary in South America, directs 
the medical work at Truk. Dr. Eugene Mel- 
nikof, Russian-born, but now an American 
citizen, is in charge on the little island of 
Rota, in the Marianas. 

“In two other enormous areas we've pulled 
out all the American doctors,” says Dr. Mac. 
“We've got good Micronesian medical prac- 
titioners there, and we're letting them run 
their own show.” 

At Ponape, in the Eastern Carolines, the 
medical director is Ciro Barbosa, now the 
“old man” of the native medics. Described 
as an excellent technician with good judg- 
ment, he has won not only the respect of the 
thousands of native peoples in his district 
but also that of the Americans stationed 
there. Last year, for example, he was asked 
to care for 2 American women, both facing 
difficult and possibly dangerous childbirth. 
A few weeks before their babies were due, 
they were visited by the island administra- 
tor. 

“We don't want you to take any risks,” 
he told them. “You’d better go to Guam 
and have your babies in the hospital there.” 

“Nothing doing,” said one of the women. 
“We've already talked it over. We want to 
stay here and have Dr. Ciro take care of us. 
He’s the best there is.” 

Under Ciro Barbosa’s .care, both women 
safely delivered their children. 

At Majuro, headquarters for the Marshall 
Islands district, the medical director is Aro- 
bati Hicking, born in the Gilbert Islands and 
educated by the Japanese before World War 
II. Later he was trained further by the 
Americans and then given a special year of 
postgraduate training at Hilo Memorial Hos- 
pital in Hawaii. In wartime medical circles, 
Arobati had won fame when he found he 
could give coconut milk by intravenous in- 
jection, and secretly used this nutrious ma- 
terial to save the lives of his starving pa- 
tients. 

With Arobati in the Marshalls are Isaac 
Lanwi, Navy-trained and now the eye spe- 
cialist for the whole trust territory, and 
John Iaman, one of the top surgeons in the 
area. One of Iaman’s most eloquent sup- 
porters is a high American official who was 
suddenly stricken with violent abdominal 
pains. 

“You have a very bad appendix,” the prac- 
titioner told him. “In your case, we cannot 
take even the slightest chance, A Navy plane 
is already on the way to take you to the 
Guam hospital. The chief of surgery there 
will do the operating himself.” 

“For heaven’s sake, why go to Guam?” 
asked the American. “You’re here. You’re 

the surgeon I want. Call off that plane 
and let’s get to the operating room.” 

The official recovered smoothly, and de- 
clared delightedly, “They couldn’t have done 
better at the Mayo Clinic.” 

Significantly, the excellent surgical and 
medical care rendered by the practitioners is 


supported by excellent case records, good hos- : 


pital equipment, modern drugs and supplies 
of some of the best medical journals. The 
issues of the journals are obviously well read. 

Some medical experts have indicated a need 
for improved nursing care in the trust terri- 
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tory, but few have criticized the devotion of 
the nurses themselves. Many of these young 
women are married, with small children of 
their own. Repeatedly, they have left their 
own families to provide care for others. 
They have gone alone for 3 months at a time 
to run remote island dispensaries. Many 
have left their husbands and children for 
as long as a year to take graduate truining 
at institutions like Leahi Hospital in Hono- 
lulu, 

Perhaps the most difficult problem for 
the supervising American doctors has been 
learning to accept the pace, or tempo, of the 
islands. ‘You can’t make things rush out 
here,” says one of them. “You tell the 
medical practitioners what you want. Then 
you go away and stay away. They'll take 
care of it in their own way, and in their 
own time.” 

This does not mean that the island medics 
can’t move fast when speed is indicated. 
For example, one of the most memorable 
emergencies in this area occurred when a 
practitioner named Masao Kumangai was 
called to see a demented woman whose 
throat had been slashed from ear to ear. 
A few minutes later he put in a radiotele- 
phone call to an American surgeon on an- 
other island. 

“I have a difficult problem here,” he be- 
gan. “This poor lady wished to commit 
suicide.” He described the wound. 

“That’s terrible,” said the surgeon. 
you stop the bleeding?”’ 

“The bleeding is stopped. 
bleeding vessels.” 

“Is she breathing?” 

“Yes,” said Masao, “she breaths.” 

“Well, you’d better put in a tracheal 
tube so she'll have a good airway. Do you 
know how to put one in?” 

“I do not think I know how,” replied 
Masao. “But I have already done it. The 
tube is in.” 

“You’ve done all this so fast? Swell. But 
what’s your difficult problem?” 

“Oh,” said the practitioner, “I do not know 
how to write all this in the hospital records.”’ 

In the opinion of one distinguished Amer- 
ican medical leader, such a case helps reveal 
the real significance of the Micronesian 
medical practitioners. 

“Those native medics have been criticized 
on the grounds of what they can’t do,” it 
was asserted recently by Dr. Paul Hawley, 
outspoken director of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons. “This is a smug, ridiculous 
and dangerous attitude. The important 
thing is what they can do. No honest Amer- 
ican doctor can consider their accomplish- 
ments without getting a healthy feeling of 
humility. It’s a feeling that could benefit 
all of us.” 
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United Nations Emblem in the Sky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day it was my pleasure to talk with Capt. 
Charles C. Dent, the chief sponsor of the 
project described in the following article 
which appeared in the United Nations 
Review of June 1958. Captain Dent and 
all those associated with him deserve the 
gratitude of all the peace-loving, free 
peoples of the world. 

The article follows: 

Untrep NaTIONS EMBLEM IN THE SKY 

“* * * So that this may not happen 

again”’—this is the caption. 
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The picture is of a dead soldier, lying face 
down, one arm hanging limp over his gun, 
the fingers of the other hand clutching stify 
at the ground. 

Such a simple drawing dramatically sym- 
bolizes the purpose behind a program of 
support of the United Nations which has 
been initiated by one commercial airline, 
has been widely accepted within the air 
transport industry and has received the 
strong endorsement of the United Nations. 

The visible demonstration of such support 
will be the United Nations emblem itself, 
together with the initials, “U. N.,” and the 
affirmation, “We Believe,” which many air- 
lines of the world may some day carry wher- 
ever their planes fly. 

“A program such as this, originating with 
the men who fiy the planes and the men 
who run the airlines of the world, can come 
to mean a great deal in strengthening sup- 
port for the work for peace and understand- 
ing through the United Nations,” stated 
Andrew W. Cordier, executive assistant to 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold, in a 
letter to Capt. Charles C. Dent, of Allentown, 
Pa., chief sponsor of the idea. 

Captain Dent, who has piloted planes for 
17 years in war and peace, believes that such 
a public reaffirmation “of our belief in the 
purposes and principles of the United Na- 
tions” might be a positive contribution to- 
ward peace. His Own company, 
United Air Lines has affixed the United 
Nations emblem to its planes, just beside the 
passenger entrance where it may be seen by 
1 who go aboard 
The picture of the dead soldier is con- 
ned in a leaflet entitled, “The Airlines 
United Nations,” which will be 
to every passenger of a United Air 
s plane and undoubtedly will serve for 


lasting 


d the 


ible 


ther airlines which will also participate in 

program. 

“We have placed the emblem of the 
United Nations on our aircraft,” the leaflet 
explains “We have done so in order to re- 

firm our belief in the principles and pur- 
poses of the United Nations as set forth in 
the preamble to the charter. 


“The emblem and this brochure represent 
participation in a program designed to enlist 
the support of all people in behalf of the 
United Nations. There is no guaranty that 
what we are doing will work any miracles, 
but there is a hope we will be helping a 
good and vital cause. 

“We are glad to think that you, the travel- 
ing public, who daily express confidence in 
our services, will also share in our desire to 
support the United Nations as an indispen- 
sable instrument of peace and justice.” 

The leafiet gives the text of the preamble 
to the charter and these significant quota- 
tions from President Eisenhower, former 
President Truman, and Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., permanent representative of the United 
States to the United Nations: 

“I propose that we should rededicate our- 
selves to the United Nations, its principles 
and purposes and to our charter obliga- 
tions.” (President Eisenhower.) 

“The international forum provided by the 
United Nations for the open discussion of 
all difficulties is our best means of keeping 
the peace of the world.” (Mr. Truman.) 

“War would be inevitable if the United 
Nations disappeared.” (Mr. Lodge.) 

The leaflet adds that information on how 
the reader may take part may be obtained 
from the industry participation division of 
the United States Committee for the United 
Nations at 45 East 65th Street, New York 
City. 

The idea for thus demonstrating support 
of the United Nations originated about a 
year and a half ago on a flight from Den- 
ver to New York when Captain Dent, his 
copilot, Richard Munger, and his flight en- 
gineer, James Dunn, were reminiscing abeut 
their war experiences and were wondering 
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what they would do as individuals to pro- 
mote world peace. 

Discussing the plan with airline personnel 
in Europe and the United States in the 
months which followed, the three enthusias- 
tic airmen encountered a favorable response 
which encouraged them to approach airline 
presidents and boards of directors. 

The program has been endorsed by the 
International Federation of Air Line Pilots 
Associations, representing pilots of 32 differ- 
ent countries, and by the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation of the United States. The Inter- 
national Air Transport Association, repre- 
senting 79 international airline companies, 
and the Air Transport Association of Amer- 
ica, representing 40 airline companies, have 
agreed to coordinate the program among 
those carriers which wish to participate. 

Meanwhile, Captain Dent received a $5,500 
bonus from his company for a skillful and 
safe crash landing at Los Angeles when he 
was unable to lower the plane’s landing gear; 
he donated the entire amount to the United 
States Committee for the United Nations to 
help promote the program. 

“Because we have great faith in his plan,” 
wrote Stanley M. Rumbough, Jr., national 
chairman of the United States Committee for 
the United Nations, to Stuart Tipton, presi- 
dent of the Air Transport Association, “it is 
our intention to give him as much help and 
support as we can in this project.” 

The United States Committee asked Cap- 
tain Dent to serve as a member of its execu- 
tive committee as a symbol of its whole- 
hearted support of his “basic concept for 
marshaling the support of American indus- 
try behind the principles of the United 
Nations.” 

The United States Committee also estab- 
lished a new division—the industry partici- 
pation division, headed by Roger Enloe as 
director—whose function will be to Gevelop 
and administer a program for the extension 
of the project to all branches of industry 
andcommerce. Already, even before the pro- 
gram is fully in operation, much interest has 
been aroused as a result of brief newspaper 
articles which have appeared, and many in- 
quiries have been received as to how com- 
mercial firms and individuals can assist. 

Captain Dent hopes that the use of the 
United Nations emblem, along with the af- 
firmation “We believe,” will be extended to 
many industries in many countries through- 
out the world. He already has had an indi- 
cation that several steamship companies may 
endorse the plan, and other firms and indi- 
viduals are requesting permission to use the 
emblem in various ways. 

He regards such an emblem of peace on 
the planes of today as a worthwhile peace- 
time contrast to the emblems used during 
wartime—those of enemy aircraft shot down 
in battle. 

“Pilots are in some ways citizens of the 
world Who Know that international coopera- 
tion is vital to international security, for 
the safety of passengers and the peace of the 
world alike,” he says. “We as individuals 
must do our part in trying to build inter- 
national understanding and a will for peace.” 


FOR A WORLD OF NEIGHBORS 


John Hoving, vice president of the Air 
Transport Association of America, wrote to 
Captain Dent: 

“I think that the program gives us a 
unique opportunity to demonstrate to the 
public the usefulness of air transportation: 
it would be specific evidence of the contri- 
bution the airlines can make to creating ‘a 
world of neighbors.’ It would help to pro- 
mote international goodwill and under- 
standing. And, in working for a ‘world of 
neighbors,’ it would help to implement our 
basic public relations theme that ‘the. air- 
lines are vital to the public they serve.’” 

Clarence N. Sayen, president of the Air 
Line Pilots Association of the United States, 
wrote to Captain Dent: 





“The United Nations is our best hope fop 
the achievement of understanding and peacg 
between nations, However, the United Ng. 
tions cannot achieve its objectives without 
the cooperation of governments; and, obyi. 
ously, governments cannot bring a genuine 
desire for peace and understanding to the 
United Nations without the popular support 
of the people they represent. This project 
should stimulate individuals, industry, labor 
and government personally to bring to bear 
the energy and genius which they hay 
demonstrated during wartime and in ng. 
tional preparedness in the pursuit of peace, 

“The airline pilot is a citizen of the worlg 
in many respects. His daily work takes him 
across the boundaries of many States ang 
foreign countries, and he is often dependent 
upon the governments of distant munic. 
palities, States or foreign countries to 
vide him with the essential facilities neces. 


_Sary to his personal safety and that of his 


passengers. He is, therefore, vitally con. 
cerned with national and international af. 
fairs. The French, Italian, British, Greek, or 
Brazilian pilots are as concerned that New 
York City have proper navigation, communi. 
cation and airport facilities for safe opera. 
tion into the area as is their United States 
counterpart from Los Angeles who flies into 
New York. The greatest hope for pilots that 
peaceful access to the airpace of nations wil] 
continue and that adequate facilities be 
provided is the United Nations and the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization.” 





Capitalism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is a letter addressed to me by Mr, 
Herbert W. Sandell, attorney at law, 
Manhattan, Kans. In my opinion Mr. 
Sandell’s excellent letter merits the at- 
tention of every Member of Congress. 
Mr. Sandell has clearly presented some 
of the challenges which we face in this 
Nation. The letter follows: 

s MANHATTAN, KANS., May 29, 1958. 
Hon. WILLiAM H. AvERy, 
United States Congressman, 
Washington, D.C. : 

Deak Mr. Avery: It is easy to find fault 
and difficult to offer constructive criticism. 
In this letter I will attempt neither, but 
merely put in writing some thoughts which, 
though not original, are offered as my Own. 
My very definite conclusion is that as good 
citizens, we should stand on our two feet 
and bravely declare that capitalism is nots 
nasty word, but that it is the fairest to all 
classes and most successful system ever 
by man. 

The basic principle of capitalism is that 
the more a man works the more property of 
wealth he may’ acquire, and furthermore, 
the system is self-policing. 

Under any other system a person works 
only under a threat of penalty or because of 
a promise of reward. Even under an honest 
government the supervision necessary 
be tremendous and wasteful. Thousands o 
government officials would have to. be ap 
pointed to weigh the facts in each individual 
case and determine the amount of reward oF 
penalty to be imposed as well as the type of 
work each should do. Under the capi 
system we have no such problems. The 
of supply and demand automatically shifts 
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the labor force to the profitable and needed 
vities. 
oe are two elements (each the extreme 
of the other) which may eventually destroy 
a self-supervised capitalistic system. One is 
the gradual drift toward socialism and even- 
tual communism; the other is the unreason- 
able accumulation of property in the hands 
of a few corporations or individuals. The 
first can be avoided by less interference by 
government in business, especially the in- 
yasion of our Federal Government in matters 
which the 10th amendment of the Constitu- 
tion carefully “reserved to the States re- 
spectively or to the people.” The latter ele- 
ment can be curtailed by rigid enforcement 
of the antitrust laws, estate and inheritance 


‘taxes, and the ancient rule against per- 


petuities. 
There is a third element which will destroy 


all governments; it is bankruptcy. This 
country has acted like a drunk on a spending 
spree without considering the needs of his 
family, but I am sure that such a person 
after gaining his sobriety would not reach 
the false conclusion that further gifts and 
debts would remedy the situation. We must 
curtail Government expenditures and reduce 
our national debt. Even our tax rates must 
be maintained until this is accomplished. 
We have experimented enough with riotous 
living and it is time that we realized that 
Government should be operated on a sound 
and conservative basis which includes a 
properly operating capitalistic system, and 
an efficient and effective military force. 

A legislator has the responsibility similar 
to that of a bank trustee or a head of a 
household. Often the wants and demands 
of a family must be denied if they exceed the 
income of the family. A legislator must be 
astatesman to do this for his country. That 
is the kind of man I want in office, and I 
know you can give the courageous leadership 
which we need so very badly today. 

Very truly yours, 
HERBERT W. SANDELL. 





The Four Outstanding Young Farmers 
Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEITH THOMSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the fourth an- 
nual search for America’s outstanding 
young farmers, which was carried on 
during this past winter and spring by 
nearly 1,000 junior chambers of com- 
merce in 47 States, Hawaii, and Alaska. 
This search reached a highly successful 
conclusion when, on April 16, 1958, in 
Indianapolis, Ind., the 49 State and Ter- 
Titorial nominees met and 4 were se- 
lected and recognized as the 4 outstand- 
ing young farmers of 1957. 

project, which is sponsored an- 

hually by the United States Junior 
ber of Commerce and the Ameri- 

can Petroleum Institute Committee on 
culture, is designed to seek out and 
young men between the ages 
of 21 and 35 who have made outstanding 
contributions in the field of agriculture 
and conservation. This year the 4 win- 
ners were Cyrille O. Gaure, 35, of Porter= 
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ville, Calif., operating 760 acres in gen- 
eral farming, principally dry farm grain; 
Thomas J. LaChance, 34, of Somersville, 
Conn., operating 470 acres with main 
crop potatoes; Felix O. Bullard, 29, of 
Monticello, Fla., operating 2,000 acres 
with main crop watermelon seed; and 
William W. Erwin, 32, Bourbon, Ind., 
operating 2,090 acres in general farming. 
The judging panel of seven nationally 
prominent agricultural experts had a 
difficult time in making their selections 
from the field, who were all top agricul- 
turalists in their respective States and 
territories. 

It is interesting to note that the 49 
young men farmed a total of 55,763 acres 
from the smallest of 2 acres to the larg- 
est of 14,000 acres; and have collective 
assets of more than $542 million. Most 
of the nominees are leaders in farm 
youth group work and in farm trade 
organizations, and all are active in com- 
munity affairs and in their respective 
churches. 

One of the most significant aspects 
of this program developed through a 
poll taken of the 49 State and Territorial 
winners, the Nation’s outstanding young 
farmers. This had to do with the atti- 
tudes of this group in regard to Govern- 
ment controls in agriculture and price 
supports. Thirty-eight replied to the 
poll, and in response to the question, “Do 


‘you favor Government price supports?” 


8 answered yes, 30 answered no, and of 
this group 10 favored supply and de- 
mand, 5 favored gradual elimination of 
price supports, 2 favored immediate 
elimination, and 4 favored the Soil 
Bank. To the question, “Do you favor 
more or less Government control of ag- 
riculture?” 1 favored more control and 
37 favored less control. Of this group, 
11 favored going to an agriculture based 
on the laws of supply and demand. 

All of the young farmers not favoring 
Government controls would, however, fa- 
vor continuation of research, soil con- 
servation, marketing analysis, refores- 
tation, and educational programs by the 
Federal Government. Those ballots 
making comments—25 of 38—all indi- 
cated that the farm problem is not one 
of agricultural economics, but of politi- 
cal interference. There was also strong 
feeling indicated by comments that the 
present system of Government controls 
and price supports breeds inefficiency 
and results in too many instances of as- 
—_ being given “too little and too 
ate.” 





Routing of the Transcontinental Freeway 
Through Reno 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. WALTER S. BARING 
OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert a 
letter in the Recorpv. While this letter 
may in a.sense concern only a local 
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problem, I believe that it should be of 
interest to every Member of Congress, 
and other readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

A small group of downtown business- 
men in the city of Reno, Nev., together 
with field representatives of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, influenced the State 
decision to route the transcontinental 
freeway through the very heart of Reno, 
at a cost of an estimated $72 million, 
when, in fact, the freeway could be 
routed 17 blocks to the north, skirting 
the city, at a cost of something in the 
neighborhood of $20 million to $25 mil- 
lion. 

Now it is called to my attention that 
the proposed routing through Reno 
would cut across lands which are as- 
signed to members of the Reno-Sparks 
Indian Colony. The letter which I am 
inserting is signed by Maudie Sampson, 
member of the Reno-Sparks Indian Tri- 
bal Council, protesting the destruction 
of their reservation. 

If the freeway is routed across Indian 
lands, this will accomplish the eviction, 
for the third time, of all of our dis- 
tressed local Paiute and Washoe Indians 
located in this area, and leave them 
homeless Nevada Indians, from lands 
which were purchased for them with 
the understanding that they would never 
be molested or evicted again. 

I think it is time that consideration 
be given to our Indian population at 
national level, and that steps be taken 
to protect what little property the In- 
dians still have left for their use. 

Our Indians in Nevada, like all of our 
American Indians, are broke. They 
have no money with which to purchase 
other lands. Contrary to popular belief, 
they are not given a pension by our Gov- 
ernment. The meager improvements on 
their lands are the result of their own 
efforts and their own labor. 

The final decision of the routing of 
this freeway through or around Reno 
now rests with the Bureau of Public 
Roads. Administratively, they have the 
authority to approve a routing across 
the Reno-Sparks Indian Colony lands, 
and again they have the authority to 
commit the expenditure of millions of 
dollars in excess of the cost of routing 
the freeway just north of Reno. 

I hope that public opinion will prompt 
our Federal administrators to act in 
good judgment and in good conscience 
in these matters. 

I hope that the officials of the Bureau 
of Public Roads will honor the spirit of 
the President’s Federal freeway pro- 
gram, and will realize the importance of 
such a program as an aid to our national 
defense, rather than be swayed by Iocal 
and selfish minority pressure groups, 
who clamor to have the freeway routed 
through their cities. 


The letter follows: 
RENO-SPARKS INDIAN COLONY, 
Reno, Nev., June 9, 1958. 
Hon. Watter 8S. BarRInec, 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN BarInc: We take this 
method to register our objection to the de- 
stroying of our reservation by the proposed 
Third Street Freeway. 
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This white man’s progress will evict—for 
the third time—poor local Paiutes and 
Washoes of Reno and Sparks and other 
homeless Nevada Indians from land bought 
for them by our Government and with the 
understanding: and promise that they will 
never again be evicted or be molested, but 
to live in peace. 

In the past, little or no consideration has 
been shown or given our local Indians by 
the Indian Bureau. We have been deprived 
from many benefits accorded the reserva- 
tion Indians, such as receiving farmland, 
farm machinery, livestock, housing, access 
to tribal reimbursable revolving funds and 
other benefits. 

The matter of taking lands without the 
consent of the tribe and making Indians 
homeless gives us great concern, we believe 
it is in violation of the provisions of a Fed- 
eral charter granted to us under the Indian 
Reorganization Act. The public in general, 
believes that all Indians were receiving 
large royalty payments from the Govern- 
ment and that they were furnished homes. 
This is not true. Our local Indians stand 
to lose a lifetime investment on homes built 
at their own expense, because of the fact 
that the amount of money they will receive 
for improvement will not be sufficient to 
build a decent garage or will not be enough 
to buy lands—which is scarce—to build 
upon 

All lands on the remaining colony that 
could be used by our unfortunate mem- 
been taken by Pyramid Lake, 
Walker Lake, Stillwater Reservation In- 
dians, Indians of other States and tribes, 

everal other nationalities who have 
lraged and permitted to live on 
y regardless of the protests of the 

1a } s of the colony. 
Under the foregoing conditions we now 
our objection to the 


pers, Nas 


ASK y 1 to register 


proposed freeway—destroying our homes— 
to the proper authority in order that our 
land and homes be fully protected. 


Most sincerely, 
MAUDIE SAMPSON, 
Member, Reno-Sparks Indian Tribal 
Council. 





Up to Their Same Old Tricks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include a timely editorial from the 
Bangor Daily News of June 13, 1958: 

Up To THEIR SAME OLD TRICKS 


Secretary of State Dulles is right; seizure 
of the 9 United States Army men whose heli- 
copter made a forced landing in East Ger- 
many is another plain case of Communist 
kidnaping. 

It follows a well-established pattern. 
Americans who fall into Red hands—and 
how red those hands have often been—are 
held for purposes of diplomatic blackmail. 
In this case the object is to press for United 
States recognition of Moscow’s puppet re- 
gime in East Germany. Moscow declined to 
intercede for the Americans, saying it was 
a matter that would have to be handled by 
direct dealing with East Germany. 

Dulles faced up to the situation real- 
istically. In effect, he said: “All right, we'll 
negotiate with East Germany for release of 
the men, but only as anyone must deal with 
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kidnapers. Acceptance of their government 
will not enter into the talks.” 

Dulles compared the situation with the 
negotiations that have been going on for 3 
years with Red China officials for release of 
captive Americans. There is no thought of 
recognizing the Peiping government. 

A parent forced to deal with kidnapers of 
his child doesn’t do so with any feeling of 
trust, much less with the idea of striking up 
a friendship. The aim is to get back the 
child; not invite the kidnapers into the par- 
lor or go strolling arm in arm down the street 
with them. 

Americans must not let diplomatic double- 
talk or deceptive propaganda obscure the 
fundamental fact that communism is ruth- 
less and barbaric. Its Kremlin chiefs are 
intent, with fanatical singleness of purpose, 
to become masters of the human race. They 
will apply whatever tactics serve their pur- 
pose at the moment. Sometimes sweet talk 
is best. Other times, it is the blackjack or 
the bayonet. In this case it was kidnaping. 

It is unlikely that the Communists hoped 
to win East German recognition by this sin- 
gle case. But don’t worry—they’ll keep put- 
ting on the pressure in one way or another. 
It fits in with the broad Communist policy 
of using patience and pressure to soften up 
cold-war foes. Unhappily, some Americans 
and other free-world people eventually suc- 
cumb to the persistent brainwashing and 
become appeasers and apologists. 





Pruning Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE-OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, there appears to be a growing 
tendency in this body to criticize the 
Bureau of the Budget, and even to urge 
its abolishment. To my mind, the 
Bureau of the Budget serves a most 
necessary and useful purpose. I also 
wish to commend the present Director, 
Maurice H. Stans, for his consistent ef- 


forts, since taking office, to improve the, 


operation of the Bureau and its rela- 

tionship with the Congress. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp, I include the following con- 
densation of a recent address given by 
Director Stans before a meeting of the 
Illinois Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants, as reported in the Wall Street 
Journal. I commend the content thereof 
to my colleagues. 

PRUNING GOVERNMENT—IT DEMANDS CUTTING 
NoT ONLY COSTS BUT WHOLE PROGRAMS 
“Let’s get the money from Washington— 

then nobody’ll have to pay for it.” I am 

continually amazed by the extent to which 
this fallacy has affected the thinking of 
many Americans. 

Some people apparently think that the 
Federal Treasury is a free-flowing well from 
which funds can be drawn in any amount 
for all purposes. And this fallacious notion 
feeds on another—that it is always the other 
fellow’s money which will be used to pay 
for the things we might want. 

As you know, budgets are financial plans. 
That's true if we speak of personal budgets, 
family budgets, business budgets, or the 
Federal budget. They all deal with the same 
question: How much do we expect to take 
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in? How much do we plan to spend? 
importantly, what will we spend it for? m 
the case of the Federal budget, how much 
we spend and what it goes for mirrors oy 
overall national policies, affecting our leader. 
ship of the free world, our national security, 
and our national welfare. 

I think there is a genuine need for some 
soul-searching about Federal activities with 
@ look to the years to come. This involves, 
among other things, considéring the proper 
relationship of the Federa] Government to 
private enterprise and to State and local 
governments. ‘ 

Our Federal budget can be considered, 
first, as a reflection of how we as a le 
are choosing to divide activities between 
public agencies and private enterprise. Our 
strength and our freedom in this country 
are greatly dependent on individual effort 
and the maintenance of the right atmos. 
phere for encouraging private initiative, 
Government should not get in the way of 
economic growth and stability. 


GOVERNMENT'S ROLE 


This means that the Government’s role 
should be to stimulate, rather than domi- 
nate; to reinforce, rather than replace, our 
free-market system. 

Of course, in that type of system, the re. 
sponsibility works both ways. When pri- 
vate enterprise fails to meet the needs of 
our citizens they are likely to demand Goy- 
ernment action. When one segment of pri- 
vate enterprise demands special favors from 
Government—subsidies, special tax conces- 
sions, or tariffs, for example—it is creating 


,ecomomic distortions which may damage the 


long-run strength of our system. All de- 
mands met by the Federal Government have 
costs, and frequently the immediate finan. 
cial cost is only a small part of the picture, 
Next, the budget reflects a division of 
responsibility among the Federal and State 
and local governments. There are some re- 
sponsibilities, such as national defense and 
the conduct of international affairs, that are 
clearly Federal. In many other areas where 
a national interest is thought to exist, the 
Federal Government has: provided financial 
assistance to State and local governments, 
notably in the form of grants-in-aid. Over 
the past quarter century, the number and 
variety of grant-in-aid programs has in- 
creased manyfold, with a corresponding in- 
crease in Federal expenditures and in the 
amount of taxes levied at the national level. 
We should never stop trying to assure 
that the Federal Government’s resources are 
used in the best possible way. Now, more 
than ever, with pressures on the Federal 
budget increasing, we must be sure that 
we spend where it will do the most good 
and not just for the sake of spending. 


OUR MONEY’S WORTH 


We must also make every effort to insure 
that fully justified Federal programs are 
carried out in an efficient manner and on 4 
sound financial basis, so that we get our 
money’s worth for every tax dollar we pay 
into the Treasury. We need to do these 
things to preserve fiscal soundness in Gov 
ernment. : 


With these objectives in mind, a good part 


-of our total effort in the Bureau of the 


Budget is directed toward better manage 
ment of Federal programs. We start by 
examining agency requests for funds when 
the budget is being prepared, and continue 
our review of programs throughout the rest 
of the year. 

To take a specific example, we have beet 
pushing vigorously a governmentwide pre 
gram for the improvement of financial mal- 
agement. It is designed to develop 1 
information that will better portray the a 
tual costs of agency operations. 

In addition, there is now before thé 
Congress legislation that wouid strengthe® 
controls in the appropriation and usé 
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available funds. This would be accomplished 
by placing limitation in each appropriation 
on the amount of goods and services that 
could be received under that fund during a 
given fiscal year. Legislation for this pur- 
e has been strongly supported by the 
President. 

Through improved practices such as these, 
we shall be able better to control Federal 
expenditures. 

While we will continue to trim our over- 
head costs, the fact to keep in mind is that 
it is the programs themselves that take the 
major part of our tax dollars. If we are to 
affect the amount of Federal expenditures 
substantially in the long run, we must do it 
py being more selective in the programs of 
the Government. 

We must not only be selective in the new 
activities we ask the Government to under- 
take, we must also be more willing to see 
reductions in going programs which affect 
us as well as the other fellow. 


THE 1959 BUDGET 


Td like to turn now to the budget outlook 
as it is currently shaping up. 

While we were working on the 1959 budget 
last fall the Russians successfully launched 
their sputnik, dramatizing their technological 
progress. This has resulted in a substantial 
stepup in our defense expenditures. 

More than three-quarters of the total pro- 
curement funds in 1959 will go for new types 
of equipment which hadn't been developed, 
or weren't being bought in production quan- 
tities, as recently as 1955. 

With over half of the budget going for 
defense, we are determined that this spend- 
ing shall be devoted to sound and essential 
purposes and that pressures for pump- 
priming do not lead to unnecessary military 
expenditures. 

I have already mentioned some important 
considerations relating primarily te the non- 
defense portion of the budget. When we 
prepared the 1959 budget last fall, we took a 
good look at all of our domestic programs 
and proposed changes in some of them which 
would lead to sizable future savings. These 
proposals involved reducing programs in 
which needs were changing, transferring 
some responsibilities to the States, reducing 
subsidies, and encouraging private rather 
than Federal lending. Unfortunately, in the 
present climate, they have received very little 
consideration. This does not mean that we 
have lost interest or changed our minds about 
these proposals. We believe that in time they 
will be fully considered by the Congress. 

NONDEFENSE ITEMS 

Let me turn now to what has happened to 
the nondefense portion of the budget in 
recent months. The early signs of an eco- 
nomic downturn Were just appearing when 
we prepared the 1959 budget. Since that 
time various steps have been taken to re- 
verse it. 

These actions and proposals mean rising 
expenditures. Therefore, with lower tax col- 
lections as well, the deficit in the current 
fiscal year will be bigger than we anticipated, 
perhaps over $3 billion. Similarly, a large 
deficit—in the general magnitude of $8 bil- 
lion to $10 billion, according to present ten- 
tative estimatés—is in prospect for next year 
instead of the surplus we had planned. 

Pressures on the Congress are continuing 
for vast new programs which would commit 
the Government to large future expenditures, 

At the present time, with so many pro- 
sams being proposed as antirecession meas- 
ures, we are moving rapidly toward $80 bil- 

budgets, which could well mean ex- 
tended deficit spending. This 
Comes just a year after a great deal of indig- 
nation was voiced throughout the country 


about the first peacetime Federal budget 
totaling $70 billion. ass 


ov and I know that in any dynamic situ- 
On the factor of change is always to be 
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reckoned with. But simple prudence com- 
pels us to rethink our work programs and 
look critically at each one of the expenditure 
proposals being urged upon us. 

A new billion-dollar Federal program may 
sound like a good thing. But it may sound 
less good when we stop to think about who 
is going to have to pay for it. It is we—you 
and I—and 173 million other Americans who 
are going to pay, through millions of pay- 
roll deductions, and through taxes on ciga- 
rettes and automobiles and washing ma- 
chines and railroad tickets, and with lots of 
other nickels and dimes and dollars collected 
on billions of transactions. 

To foster national prosperity and a better 
way of life, we must practice financial re- 
sponsibility. We can begin by holding our 
Federal budget within reasonable bounds. 
But this is going to take the understanding 
and assistance of all segments of our popula- 
tion—individuals, business organizations, 
and local, State, and national groups. 





Lithuanian Tragedy 1940-58 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
when the Soviets invaded Lithuania in 
June 1940 the death-knell of freedom 
was sounded in that brave little country 
and the funeral march of hundreds of 
thousands of Lithuanians was. begun. 
Lithuanian troops were amalgamated in- 
to the Soviet forces. Schools were 
brought under the Soviet system. Na- 
tionalization of land, of finance, of trans- 
portation, of industry under the Soviets 
was the order of the day. Political, eco- 
nomic, and religious freedom was dras- 
tically curtailed; failure to comply with 
the Soviet regime meant deportation or 
death. 

Failure to obey the order of compul- 
sory voting for a one-slate Working Peo- 
ple’s Union was an immediate invitation 
to the possible death penalty. In the 
words of the monthly bulletin of the 
International Peasant Union—May—June 
1950, page 43: 

Stalin restored serfdom in Lithuania. 


This statement, made 10 years after 
the desperate days of 1940 went on to 
say: 

The enslavement of the population is prac- 
tically complete. 


This enslavement was for the remain- 
ing population; for meantime hundreds 
of thousands of Lithuanians had been 
murdered for their revolt; hundreds of 
thousands more had been deported to 
slave labor camps in Siberia. 

The terror and violence of the reign of 
terror which immediately followed the 
first Soviet occupation was only sur- 
passed by that which followed the sec- 
ond. In the interim the Lithuanians 
had been the victims of the German 
invasion with its horrors in some ways 
less than those inflicted by the Soviets 
but even more extensive in that they 
were intensified by the Jewish pogroms, 
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The return of the Soviets in 1943-44 
brought a new onslaught of terror. 
Lithuanians who sought to escape de- 
portation by flight were massacred in 
their tracks. The plight of those who 
were left can only be sorrowfully imag- 
ined, as they were sealed off by the 
Soviets, isolated since 1944 from the rest 
of the world, a whole nation practically 
imprisoned, 

Accordingly, my colleagues, it is most 
appropriate that we, the representatives 
of the people of the greatest Nation on 
earth, should pause a moment in our 
busy lives, laying to one side the prob- 
lems facing us, and do tribute to the 
people of this stricken nation. Their 
liberty has been shattered; their beliefs 
in the rightness of things has been 
shaken; their homeland has been de- 
stroyed; but their love of liberty is a 
burning fire; their faith in God is as 
firm as ever; and their determination to 
restore their country is a living thing. 
May they achieve in the near future the 
realization of their hopes and dreams 
and may Almighty God take them under 
the protection of His sheltering wings 
and keep them safe for the coming of 
their great day of freedom. 





Why We Need To Make Education 
Fashionable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, Mr. John 
S. Knight, editor of the Akron Beacon- 
Journal and publisher of Knight news- 
papers, delivered an excellent com- 
mencement address to the graduating 
class of Kent State University. 

We hear so much about education and 
the various things that Government 
should do that I believe you will agree 
Mr. Knights’ thought-provoking mes- 
sage hits the nail on the head. 

The address follows: 

[From the Akron (Ohio) Beacon-Journal of 
June 8, 1958] 
Wuy We NEEp To MAKE EDUCATION 
FASHIONABLE 


(The following contains excerpts from a 
commencement address delivered Saturday 
by John S. Knight at Kent State University.) 


I realize that gratuitous advice is seldom 
welcomed, especially in commencement 
speeches. 

But, as you venture forth on a new career, 
let your idealism be mingled with realism, 
your prejudices exposed to understanding, 
your security reinforced by ambition, your 
cynicism supplanted by a wholesome skep- 
ticism. 

Please be alerted to the fact that we are 
living in an age of popular misconceptions. 

The first of these, and the one that affects 
you most immediately, is the misconception 
that opportunities in every field are fewer 
and less rewarding than in the so-called 
good old days. 

May I hasten to reassure you this is not 
the case. From my own experience as an 
employer, I know how difficult it is to find 
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young men and women having the potential 
for executive positions, coupled with the 
willingness to accept high responsibility. 

It may be overstating the case to say that 
achievement is the key to happiness. But 
certainly it is one of the keys. From your 
own personal experience, how many refugees 
from responsibility have you known who 
could truly be said to be enjoying life? 

Of even more significance is the need for 
continuing achievement if we are to sur- 
vive in a world where our leadership in 
sicence, technology and education is being 
threatened by Russia, a nation dedicated to 
achievement in a tremendous upsurge of 
national pride. 

So I say to you: Listen not to those who 
sing of leisure and dance merrily toward 
their doom. 

Your America, the America of tomorrow, 
will endure as the land of freedom and op- 
portunity only as long as you and thousands 
of others now completing their formal edu- 
cations are resolutely determined to keep it 
50. 

GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PRODUCE WEALTH 


The second popular misconception I shall 
mention is the belief that Government is the 
source of wealth. 

This is not so strange with millions of 
Americans receiving old-age assistance, un- 
employment insurance, subsidies for not 

rowing crops, and various social-security 


To make my position clear, I am not con- 
t r that all of these welfare measures 
without merit. But I am alarmed at the 


‘owing dependence of the people upon the 

1 trend, which if carried to the ex- 

tremes that have been proposed, nullifies 

terprise system as we know it and 
1 barren socialism in its place. 

N ll Government produces nothing. 
Its very existence sie upon the vitality 
oI our economic system. 

Because our defense needs comprise more 

n half of the national budget, and be- 
Jur politicians are constantly moving 
new appropriations for services which they 
say the people demand, the Government now 
takes 52 percent of a corporation's earnings 
and individual tax rates run as high as 91 
percent. 

Even at these punitive rates, the Govern- 
ment is running into heavy deficits which 
will force another upward revision of the 
debt limit. 

Yet such is the appalling economic illiter- 
acy of the Nation that people and politicos 
alike believe that we can put more muscle in 
our Defense Establishment, increase weifare 
benefits, and reduce taxes without endanger- 
ing the solvency of the Republic. 

It is to the credit of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration and responsible leaders of the 
Democratic Party that they have to date re- 
sisted demands of the liberals for tax reduc- 
tion as an antirecession measure. 

The very real danger we face is not the 
current recession—painful as it is—but the 
certain reflation that would follow the 
adoption of the legislative nostrums that 
have been advanced as cures for the reces- 
sion. 


TOO MANY LIBERALS ARE JUST THE OPPOSITE 


Speaking of liberals leads me to another 
prevaient misconception. 

My favorite definition of a liberal is this: 
“Free from narrowness in ideas or doc- 
trines.” 

And that definition in one form or another 
ise commonly accepted by the publ lic as ap- 
plied to politicians, writers, educators and 
others who describe themselves as liberals. 

Unfortunately, this is a serious miscon- 
ception, 


iree-en 


cause (¢ 
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While we have among us a few liberals 
who could qualify for the definition I have 
just mentioned, the vast majority of self- 
professed liberals are among the most il- 
liberal people you could ever meet. 

These liberals, like most of us, are pleas- 
ant enough people when you agree with 
them. But when you take an opposite view; 
they not only abandon free discussion and 
the open mind but denounce you privately 
and publicly as a stone age reactionary. 

So when anyone tells you he is a liberal, 
try to ascertain how much tolerance he has 
for your views. The true liberal will con- 
cede that you may have a point. 

POLITICAL PARTIES SHOW LITTLE DIFFERENCE 


On the subject of voting and political ac- 
tivity, the popular misconception is that our 
two major political parties actually present 
a choice between two distinct philosophies. 

Well, do they? 

Not as I see it. 

I would be hard pressed indeed to tell you 
wherein the philosophies of the two parties 
differ except in degree. 

True, it was not always so. At one stage 
in our history, party lines were sharply 
drawn. 

But today, each party is a collection of 
individuals, voting and reflecting what is 
popular in their respective districts and 
States and subject only to a minimum of 
party discipline. 

The decline of the two-party system began 
with Franklin D. Roosevelt and is nearly 
complete with Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

The Republican, or traditional conserva- 
tive party, has moved in with the Democrats, 
the liberal party. 

I mention this sorrowfully because the 
conservatives in this country have no place 
to go. There was more vitality in our po- 
litical system when the great issues were 
fully and freely debated. 

Today, both parties favor lavish (and T 
use the term advisedly) foreign aid; both 
parties are for bigger and better handouts, 
more social welfare, higher government ex- 
penditures to regulate and guide our lives; 
a bipartisan foreign policy; subsidies to 
agriculture and Federal aid to the States. 

While it is fair to say that the Republi- 
cans adjusted to the changing times rather 
than face certain defeat, nevertheless it is 
regrettable that party principles and plat- 
forms have become so meaningless. 

So if you would vote intelligently, be not 
misled by the exhortations of party leaders 
but look into the records and backgrounds 
of the candidates who seek your support. 

There are other misconceptions, too, that 
should be dispelled. 

One is that unlimited foreign aid will 
defeat communism. But on the ilth anni- 
versary of the Marshall plan, the Commu- 
nists are still very much in business, 

The free world is in disarray with a never 
ending series of crises around the globe. 

We Americans tend to believe that any- 
thing can be settled quickly—if we spend 
enough money. 

The fallacy of this approach is every day 
more evident. Despite the billions we have 
advanced to our friends and allies, the 
United States is neither respected nor loved 
abroad. 

Foreign aid has, in some instances, been a 
useful tool of our diplomacy. 

But its excesses and enismanegement have 
too often defeated the very purposes for 
which it was given. 

RUSSIA CANNOT BE WISHED AWAY 

Our most serious misconception is the 
oft-heard cry that “you can’t do business 
with the Russians”; that they “can’t be 
trusted.” 





The record will show that the Russians are 
not to be trusted but should we not realige 
that neither do the Russians trust us? 

Whether we like it or not, the Russians 
are here to stay. 


Either we reach, through patient and wise 


diplomacy, an accommodation with the § . 
viet Union, or we and they are headed for 
dreadful destruction. 

Now why do these misconceptions exist? 

Is it because people today shun respongj. 
bility? 

Is it because they would rather trust Eisen. 
hower than worry about the problems them. 
selves? 

Is it because our people see world and 
domestic problems as being so complex that 
they push them aside through a sense of in. 
adequacy and futility? 

Is it because our media of public informa. 
tion, despite the millions upon millions of 
words that have been presented on public 
questions, have failed somehow—as 
father said many years ago—*‘to labor at aj] 
times to inspire the people with a just and 
proper sense of their condition, to point out 
to them their true interest and rouse them 
to pursue it?” 

I strongly suspect that all of these things 
are true. 

In this, the fattest-cat nation on earth, 
the fashionable code word is relax. 

Until sputnik and the recession brought 
about a sharp drop in the President’s popu- 
larity ratings, the people were content to pin 
their child-like faith in Ike and not bother 
to think for themselves. 

And considering the conflicting points of 
view and ready rationalizations with which 
the public is saturated by newspapers, mag- 
azines, radio, and TV, it is mighty difficult 
these days not to be a confused person, 


PERSON WITH BRAINS DESERVES OUR RESPECT 


This is not a world without hope. i 
bringing the great misconceptions of these 
times to your attention, I have done so with 
the thought that you should be mentally 
immunized against hortatory slogans, the 
cliches and dogmas of the professiondl 
causists and demagogery in all forms. 

What we need in this country is not the 
5-cent cigar a former Vice President used ® 
mention, or a new brand of wenquiaey 
an intellectual renaissance. 

Along with the public acclaim given 
Mickey Mantle, Sam Snead, Tim Tam, and 
Jayne Mansfield, we must hear a rousilg 
cheer or two for the intellectual elite. 

Parents who now realize that the sum 
total of all wisdom is not found at the end 
of a coaxial cable can see to it that litte 
Johnny learns to read. 

A straight A high school student should 
get at least as much recognition as the set 
ond string quarterback. 


Newspapers and other media can help 


make education “fashionable” by honoring 
intellectual achievement and giving the at 
complishment of intellectally difficult tasks 
the stamp of social approval. 

When it becomes “fashionable” to read, 
and notice is taken of neighbors known # 
be unusually well informed, more peopl 
will stop tearing out book cases to make 
room for hi-fi records and television sets. 

So go forth with the determination to con 
tinue your education, that you may beti# 
understand and appraise the rapidly chang- 
ing pattern of the world in which we live, | 


Be challenging and welcome wholesomé — 


controversy. 

Find satisfaction in work, knowledge and 
achievement. 

And make a mature mind your greatest 
possession, 


June 16 
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Washington Report © 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
L include the following newsletter of June 


14, 1958: 





WASHINGTON REPORT \ 
(By Bruce ALGER) 


The Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1958, reciprocal trade, 4,434 pages of hearings, 
135-page report, 19-page bill, and Department 
of Defense Reorganization Act of 1958, 887 

es of hearings, 63-page report, 19-page 
pill, made a full week of floor action. Whata 
contrast—the trade bill was absolutely non- 
partisan, the defense bill immediately follow- 
ing was strenuously partisan in a politically 
supercharged atmosphere. Proving again 
that truth is stranger than fiction, there were 
moments of ridiculousness and moments of 
grandeur and of humor—most human. 

The committee trade bill extended the 
President’s present authority to continue 
lowering tariffs by 1 of 3 formulas, strength- 
ened the escape-clause operation partially 
allowing the raising of tariffs where United 
States industry is hurt, redefined Tariff Com- 


_ mission procedure, recognized further the 


national security aspect of imports strength- 


ening our economy or weakening our self-. 


sufficiency, and specified that acceptance of 
the bill was not to be construed as Congress 
approval cf GATT (the General Agreement 
on Trade and Tariffs under which the multi- 
lateral trade pact with other nations are 
made). 

A substitute bill, the Simpson bill, in the 
Rules Committee ground rules for debate, 
had previously been agreed upon as the 
alternative plan for trade extension. ‘This 
bill, as the only choice, offered a 2-year 
extension (instead of 5), permitted a 10- 
percent tariff reduction (not 25 percent) 
specified the Tariff Commission (not the 
State Department) to furnish the list of 
products to be negotiated under the peril 
point, declared escape clause findings and 
relief from tariff injury could be overturned 
by majority Congress vote (not President 
alone), continued present trade agreements, 
gave defense industries the right of appeal 
to Congress, and strengthened the Tariff 
Commission as an arm of Congress. 

The arguments for thé committee bill 
were generally used against the substitute 
bill, and vice versa. ‘The problem for House 
Members in such oversimplification and 
overstatement—to determine validity of the 
arguments for and against each, since the 
same arguments could be made on occasion 
for both. There was merit in both bills. 

Arguments advanced for extension of our 
Present trade policy for 5 years (the ¢com- 


-Inittee bill): (1) $19 billion exports and $13 
billion imports give us healthy $6 billion 


balance (so trade policy is good); (2) com- 
petition with a minimum of tariff restriction, 
in world trade, is healthy and necessary; (3) 
World peace can be advanced ‘through in- 
creased trade; (4) reciprocal trade provides 
Only the flexible mechanism; policy de- 
cisions can be made separately; (5) chamber 
of commerce and AFL-CIO both for exten- 
sion—these and others. 


Arguments for the substitute bill seeking 


to improve trade while protecting certain 
United States industry (and some Members 
hot conceding arguments advanced for com- 
mittee bill inapplicable to substitute) : 
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(1) Certain United States industries need 
some protection from low paid workers 
of other nations; (2) United States industry 
over the years has been built up behind 
protective tariffs; (3) reciprocal trade is not 
reciprocal—for example, British tariffs are 
5 times higher than ours, United States 
Overall has lowest tariffs; (4) under recip- 
rocal trade, United States supplied war ma- 
terials to Japan during China war and for 
the Pearl Harbor attack; Italy was provided 
planes and weapons for vicious attack on 
Ethiopia; (5) after 21 years of reciprocal 
trade, world trade is more tightly regi- 
mented now than ever; the escape clause 
has not protected United States industry, 
thousands of which are hurt; of 87 escape 
clause hearings of injury, relief has been 
given in only 10 cases; these and others. 

For myself, I was concerned also over 
these considerations: (1) Our trade policy 
is being determined by State Department 
internationalists as foreign-affairs matters, 
not by hard-headed economics; (2) state 
trading (Soviet style), which is Govern- 
ment-controlled trade for political reasons; 
is contrary to the United States enterprise 
and policy; (3) the GATT, under which 
55,000 trade concessions have been made, 
has never been submitted to nor approved 
by Congress; (4) the reciprocal-trade law 
specifies that no American industry shall be 
hurt. (This is the law to which three Pres- 
idents and every Congress have agreed, but 
industries have been hurt, without relief 
granted; for example, oil and textiles); .(5) 
reciprocal trade is one thing; United States 
becoming dependent on others is another, 
and the latter, defensewise, can endanger 
us; (6) the relationship of our foreign aid 
and foreign purchase of our exports has 
not been studied; (7) 5 years is too long 
on extension, considering bill’s controversial 
weaknesses. _ 

The vote came on the substitute bill, which 
I approved (it was defeated); then on re- 
committal to committee to improve the bill 
in the light of criticisms, which I approved 
(defeated); then final passage of the com- 
mittee bill, which I reluctantly approved, 
judging the good outweighed the bad. 
Speculating on the failure to include an 
oil-import limitation, since voluntary con- 
trols haven’t worked, a respected Democrat 
stated that the Speaker’s plan was for Sen- 
ator JoHNSON in the Senate to add the 
amendment in order to gain the independent 
oilmen’s financial support for his presjdential 
race in 1960. 

The Department of Defense Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1958 provided for unity in stra- 
tegic planning, military command, and in 
our fighting forces, along with streamlining 
the Defense Department, a prodigious effort 
to provide the most efficient and least costly 
defensive system possible. The bill passed 
out of the committee unanimously. Then 
the harmony stopped. The President asked 
for three amendments to improve unification. 
The political fight began as Republicans 
rallied behind the President, and the Demo- 
crats, with Speaker RaysurNn at the helm, 
opposed the President. In the face of this 
blatant political lineup, members of both 
parties disclaimed any political intentions, 
bewildering only to.those who don’t under- 
stand House political operation, as each party 
seeks to build its legislative record. Astand- 
ing ovation by the Republicans went to a 
Texan, GrorGE Manon, when he stated in 
a heartfelt speech that he refused to join 
the Democrat lineup but would support the 
President. He said we should give the Presi- 
dent the tools he needs to do the job. This 
issue transcends partisan politics. I suspect 
the American people will back the Presi- 
dent’s judgment on military matters before 
that of the House Democrat leadership. 
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Thomas A. Mathis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 20, 1958, the Republican leader, in- 
deed the leader of Ocean County, N. J., 
Thomas A. Mathis, died, and his passing 
was a great loss to his many friends 
there and throughout the State. Capt. 
Tom Mathis, as he was called with sin- 
cere affection, was beloved by people in 
all walks of life—farmer and fisherman, 
banker and merchant, rich and poor. 
The fact that he was an ardent Repub- 
lican and led the election to office of Re- 
publican candidates for many years, 
—— no difference. Everyone loved 

im. 

Thomas A. Mathis was 88 years old at 
the time of his death and his long life 
was a full and eventful one. At the age 
of 16 he shipped as cabin boy on a sail- 
ing vessel and continued the mariner’s 
life for 21 years, retiring in 1906 with a 
master mariner’s license, which he car- 
ried to the day of his death. He also 
held a first-class pilot’s license for the 
waters between Eastport, Maine, and 
Philadelphia. As first officer on a steam 
vessel he made a 3-year trip around the 
world and served as second officer on 
the City of St. Augustine on the New 
York-to-Florida run. He skippered the 
International Cup winner Columbia in 
many races and was first officer on the 
famous yacht Corsair, owned by J. P. 
Morgan. 

A year or so after Captain Tom retired 
from the sea, he entered politics in Ocean 
County and in 1909 was appointed to fill 
an unexpired term in the State senate 
but failed of reelection. This did not dis- 
courage him, however, but rather 
strengthened his determination, and was 
what really started his great political ca- 
reer in building one of the strongest po- 
litical parties in the State. He started 
out to meet people everywhere and in his 
own words he “stumped through the 
county, climbing fences to talk to farm- 
ers, and knocking on every kitchen door 
for votes.” He was elected to the State 
senate in the next election, holding that 
office for eight terms. He also served as 
majority leader and president of the 
State senate. Later he served as secre- 
tary of state of New Jersey for 10 years 
and only a legal technicality prevented 
his receiving an appointement for an- 
other term of 5 years. 

During all this time Captain Tom was 
organizing and perfecting the Republi- 
can Party in Ocean County where he set 
up clubs named after himself in every 
community. They were known as the 
T. A. M. Republican Clubs and were kept 
active the year around. He was a tire- 
less leader and always kept himself ad- 
vised of the activities of these groups. 
On one occasion when reminiscing about 
the past he referred to the experiences of 
his political leadership in terms of the 
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old sea captain that he was: “You have 
your storms to battle, your calms to en- 
dure, and your shoals to avoid; and 
you’ve got to keep your eyes open for 
the other fellow’s torpedo. But I’ve had 
a lot of fun out of it.” A most adequate 
summation of the problems and trials of 
a successful political leader. 

In spite of his 88 years Tom Mathis 
was active right up to the end. He was 
at his real estate and insurance office 
every day attending to his business and 
meeting the constant stream of visitors 
from ali walks of life who came to‘see 
him. Some sought advice and received 
good counsel; some sought financial as- 
sistance and, if their cause was worthy, 
did not go away disappointed; some 
wanted a favor and he did what he 
could to help. No wonder he was loved 
by so many and was a real leader among 
men. 

His political sagacity was highly re- 
spected and was proverbial throughout 
the State. He was born with the politi- 
cal touch and his candidates for office 
were elected and reelected time and 
again. He made a boast that he would 
never desert anyone who was loyal to his 
organization and he kept his word. Al- 
though he was a stanch Republican and 
never deviated from the paths of his 
urty, his candidates were supported by 
Republicans and Democrats alike, and 
Captain Tom always saw to it that such 
favors were not overlooked. He was a 
wise and practical politician. 

Like a host of others I have lost a 
yreat personal friend and I shall miss 
1im. I never knew him to be false to 
is word and I have always been grate- 
ul to him for telling me the facts as he 
aw them, disagreeable though they 
might be. He was shrewd and cautious, 
and I shall always remember his advice 
to me on one occasion when I was an- 
xious to rush in to try to correct a situa- 
tion, “Remember, Jim,” he said, “don’t 
try to make the trolley car all at once.” 

He was a loyal American, true to his 
country’s ideals, and he would have no 
dealings with anyone tainted with com- 
munism or any other foreign ideology. 
His passing is mourned by many through- 
out our State and, indeed, our political 
life has suffered a loss that is hard to 
estimate. He was a gentleman of the 
old school who played the game hard, 
sometimes ruthlessly, but as Monsieur 
Beaucaire said when he caught his ad- 
versary cheating at cards, “With the 
tcards, with the dice, with the small 
sword, but always fair, Monsieur, always 
fair.” Captain Tom Mathis was always 
fair. 
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The Baltic Peoples and Their Fate 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 
OF NEW YORK " 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 
Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, the woes 


and sufferings of the Baltic peoples, the 
brave and liberty-loving inhabitants of 
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once independent Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania, and known throughout the 
free world. The free world also knows 
that their misery and misfortune was 
brought on by’ the deliberate machina- 
tions of the Kremlin. ‘The dictators in 
that Soviet. hideout planned and plotted 
for the extinction of free Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania early in the last war. 
These countries were overrun by the Red 
Army, annexed to the Soviet Union, and 
their innocent but helpless inhabitants 
forced to aecept Communist slavery. 

These outrages and inhuman acts of 
the Soviet Union were contrary to the 
very pledges which the Soviet Govern- 
ment had made solemnly and openly. 
Yet in violation of all international laws 
and customs, they conquered these coun- 
tries and they still hold them by force, 
even though their action falls under the 
moral censure of the free world. 

This rally in publicizing the world con- 
demnation of the Soviet Union for the 
enslavement of the Baltic peoples, and 
in exposing the horrors of communism 
in the Baltic countries, is rendering a 
great public service. I join the rally 
wholeheartedly, and wish it success. 





The Altoona, Pa., Mirror, One of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Outstanding Daily Newspapers, 
Observes Its 84th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, from 
June 13, 1874, to June 13, 1958, marks a 
period of 84 years of publishing the Al- 
toona Mirror, one of Pennsylvania’s out- 
Standing daily newspapers. 

The following editorial taken from the 
June 13, 1958, issue of the Altoona Mir- 


ror reveals the progress and the aims of - 


this popular daily newspaper as it keeps 
abreast of a changing America: 
It’s Our 64TH 


Twenty-five years after Altoona was es- 
tablished as a community, and 7 years after 
Altoona became a city, the Altoona Mirror 
arrived on the scene as a newspaper catering 
to the then 10,610 residents of this railroad 
town. 

Today, we at the Altoona Mirror mark our 
84th birthday and it’s a good time to remi- 
.nisce, and to look ahead too, for birthdays are 
for remembering and for planning. 

The first issue of the Altoona Mirror, the 
city’s first penny newspaper, was dated June 
13, 1874. It contained 4 pages of 4 columns 
each. The paper developed from a small job 
printing plant, established in small quar- 
ters downtown, as the 1ith Avenue and 12th 
Street area was then known. 

As the city grew, so did the_ newspaper, 
and larger buildings and more space became 
necessary, and the paper was in its own plant 
as early as 1892, and during later years estab- 
lished the business in still another new 
plant, specially designed for the newspaper 
and job printing uses. This plant, built in 
1912, has been added to on four occasions, 
with today’s Altoona Mirror being published 
in a block-long plant, which already ‘is 


bursting at the seams due to the business 
growth. 

Today's Altoona Mirror is bigger in every. 
way. It’s a home newspaper, catering to the 
everyday activities of a citizenship that ig 


building a greater amd more prosperous com.. 


munity. The news columns seek to interest 
every resident in the belief that what goes 
on at home, and nearby, is of prime impor. 
tance. 

Of course, national, State and foreign news 
dispatches are not neglected. Altoonans are 
kept informed. In the way of features, the 
Altoona ror, has kept up to date ang 
each daily copy has the proverbial 100 and 1 
and more daily things looked for in 
newspapers, the comics, panels, 
and daily reminders. There’s news and en. 
tertainment in proportionate supply, we 
hope. 

Today’s Altoona Mirror is a monument to 
the founder, Harry Slep, who charted a course 
that has won boosters, supporters, and loyal 
readers for this newspaper. The early tradi- 
tions have been maintained and the paper 
improved. The plant today is as up to date 
as the largest of the country’s newspapers, 

On this anniversary date the Altoona Mirror 
family, the staff of workers pledge the very 
best newspaper possible for the more than 
33,000 subscribers who are most grateful 
and complimentary in the continued refer- 
ence to the Mirror as our newspaper. 

At the age of 84 this newspaper strives io 
be young in spirit, and vigorous in achieye- 


ment, doing a better job for its supporters, - 


the advertisers, and the readers. We ‘look t 
the days ahead in the coming 85th year of 
activity and promise our best to retain the 
good will, the respect, and the confidence of 
the entire community. 

On our birthday we say “Thanks” to ow 
supporters, our good friends, 





Why Not Make Use of UNEF? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monay, June 16, 1958 
Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 


lowing thoughtful column appeared in 
the Kansas City-St. Joseph Register of 


Friday, June 13, 1958. Its author, Mr. | 


Norma Krause Herzfeld, is a vice presi- 
dent of the Catholic Association for In- 
ternational Peace: 
Way Nor Maxe Usr or UNEF? 
(By Norma Krause Herzfeld) 


Before the situations in north Africa and 
the Middle East, currently in Lebanon, 0 


came so manifestly incurable, there was time — 
to seal off certain areds of the conflicts, # | 


least those involving small localized obsery- 
able forces and those involving border int 
dents and border crossings. 
French bombing of the undefended Tumi 
ian village of Sakiet Sidi Youssef from AF 
geria and before the open rebellion of the 
French Algerian armed forces—or othe 
Egyptian-sponsored raids began over Lebail- 
on’s borders but before the entire 

fell prey to complete internal disorder 
there was time to take these cases to it 


‘U.N. and seek to organize a new U. N. emt 
gency force to go into these areas for obser’ 


akin to this was done in 


vation and patrol duty. ap 
Something tte 
Suez crisis in the fall of 1956. When @ 


‘British, French, and Israeli armies that bat 
driven into Egypt were forced out eventu . 
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ally by the U. N., they were replaced by the 
United Nations Emergency Force—UNEF— 
which yet remains on the Egyptian-Israell 
porder area in token numbers. 

SUCCESSFUL PRECEDENT 


In 1956 it was clear and obvious United 
States policy to get the invading armies out 
of the *Suez Canal area and the United 
States pulled out all the stops to achieve 
that end. The idea of the UNEF came not 
from the United States, however, but from 
Lester Pearson of Canada (who later re- 
ceived the Nobel Peace Prize, reportedly for 
this feat), and it was quickly backed up by 
the many nations who offered troop con- 
tingents, by the United States with rations 
and airlifts, and even by gratis airlifts from 
the Swiss, who otherwise still snub the U.N. 

This emergency force was a crucial instru- 
ment in the pacification of the area—not by 
fighting, since it was not equipped to fight, 
but by maintenance of order and quiet dur- 
ing troop withdrawals, by securing compli- 
ance with other U. N. orders, and in general 
by patrolling the situation and reporting 
pack to the U.N. 

The force never exceeded 7,000 men, and 
it could not have functioned without the 
complete support, moral, and otherwise, of 
the U. N. and the United States. Because 
it was so strongly supported, however, it 
was able to do a tremendous task and yet re- 
main a symbol. 

A United Nations armed force to keep the 
peace or to restore the peace was envisaged 
from the very beginning of the organiza- 
tion. A military plan exists in the U. N. 
Charter but it is considered obsolete today. 
The charter calls for a military staff com- 
mittee under the Security Council (where 
the veto still holds forth) to which ali U. N. 
members would undertake to make avail- 
able “armed forces, assistance, and facilities, 
including rights of passage, necessary for 
the purpose of maintaining international 
peace and security.” 

In the early days of the U. N., when im- 
plementation of this section was under dis- 
cussion, the United States at one time ac- 
tually proposed that the Security Coucil 
have at its disposal 20 divisions, 3,800 air- 
craft, and a large. navy. The other great 


powers at the time favored a U. N. Task. 


Force, but the project was allowed to lapse 
because of a disagreement over apportion- 
ment of forces. 


KOREAN WAR 


In 1950 the Korean attack brought the 
United States into the picture as the author- 
ized U. N. Command and a number of troop 
contingents and service units were supplied 
by other U.N. members. This was made pos- 
sible only because of the absence of the 
Soviet--and its vete—from the Security 
Council. Also it differed from the Charter 
plan in that the U. N. Military Staff Commit- 
tee had no control over the operations, which 
were completely taken over by the 16 nations 
contributing forces. 

Later in 1950 the United States proposed 
and the U. N. General Assembly passed a 

uniting for peace” resolution which moved 
the power to set up and to use an armed 
force out of the Security Council into the 
General Assembly where it could not be 
stymied by a Russian veto. Again, however, 
the suggested armed forces were never set up. 
A Peace Observation Commission, also set up 
to go into threatened areas, was used in sev- 
eral instances afterward, notably on the 
Greek-Bulgarian and the Greek-Albanian 

ers, but has since fallen into oblivion. 

For the Suez crisis a whole new approach 
Was used which barred troop Contributions by 
the great powers. And since 1956 the-short- 
Comings of the UNEF have been noted and 

ements suggested. 

Only recently U. N. Secretary General Dag 
Bammarskjold said, “We had to improvise 
e the field of international law, in the field 

-Military organization, in various 
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fields * * * the force, as established, cannot, 

in my view, serve as a good foundation on 

which to build anything permanent of the 

very same form. But it does serve as an 

extremely useful and valuable experiment. 
PLANS IN READINESS 


“We have learned very much. And, in the 
secretariat, I have started a study which will 
digest our experiences, work out in form 
some kind of blueprint. * * * That means 
that if another operation of a similar type 
should arise, where the same need would 
be felt, we would not have the force but we 
would have everything ready in such a way 
that we would not again improvise.” 

Why hasn’t the same need been felt today 
when extremely dangerous threats to the 
peace of the world exist in north Africa and 
the Middle East? Has United States policy 
become so passive that it shuns such posi- 
tive actions to keep these local wars, and they 
are wars, from spreading? 

The Algerian situation can be called a 
French internal situation (United States 
arms are conspicuously in use), but the new 
nations of Tunisia and Morocco, filled with 
pockets of dissident French troops, are cer- 
tainly areas for action. True, the Lebanese 
situation is obscured by the fuzzy United 
States commitment to military force under 
the Eisenhower doctrine. 

But the situations in Algeria and in the 
Middle East are red-hot illustrations of how 
the world slides into war while the govern- 
ments stand helplessly by, watching the sit- 
uation, riddled by the substitution of per- 
sonalities for policies which has become a 
common phenomenon in the western democ- 
racies in our time. 

Many actions that might help to restore or 
keep the peace are barred to policymakers 
because public opinion would neither see the 
wisdom of them nor favor them. But the 
American public at least, as long ago as 
1948, has been in favor of a U.N. police force, 
and his sentiment has been continually in- 
creasing. 

There is little excuse for the United Stdtes 
Government not to seek establishment of 
such a force and use of this force as a 
minimum security guarantee to keep inci- 
dents from turning into brush-fire wars and 
in turn perhaps into that dreaded general 
cataclysm. Perhaps United States in- 
action on this front is just another indica- 
tion that it no longer has any policy for 
keeping the peace through political nreans 
anywhere in the world. 





Dedication Céremonies of the New Com- 
munity Center, Duncansville, Pa., on 
Flag Day, June 14, 1958 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
community of Duncansville, Pa., on June 
14, 1958, combined Flag Day ceremonies 
with the dedication of the new $55,000 
community center. .It was my privilege 
to deliver the following address for the 
occasion: 

SPEECH BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE DEDICATION CERE- 
MONIES OF THE NEw COMMUNITY CENTER AT 
DUNCANSVILLE, Pa., ON FLAG Dar, JUNE 14, 
1958 L 
Mr. Chairman, members of the clergy, 

ladies and gentlemen; it is an honor to be 

invited to participate in this program in- 
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cident to the dedication of the new Dun- 
cansville community center. This modern 
building is proof of the accomplishments 
that are possible through community spirit 
and a high degree of cooperation by all resi- 
dents. 

I am told that this fine, new community 
center is the realization of a fond dream by 
many of the older residents of Duncansville, 
who for years have looked forward to the 
diay when they would be able to view a mod- 
ern community building as a reality and as 
the fulfillment of their dream. 

While it required patient planning, un- 
tiring zeal, and unselfish devotion over a 
period of time by those who spearheaded the 
building program, yet success would have 
been impossible without real community 
effort that included the financial support of 
businessmen and of residents in all walks of 
life. 

Today Duncansville may well be proud of 
this fine edifice which from a practical stand- 
point will serve a dual purpose by housing 
fire and ambulance equipment and at the 
same time providing the means for recrea- 
tional activities in the spacious recreation 
room. 

The borough of Duncansville owes a last- 
ing debt of gratitude to members of the 
building authority board, to the burgess and 
members of borough council, and especially 
to the campaign fund committee whose suc- 
cessful efforts in soliciting funds assured the 
construction of this fine community center, 
which stands as a fitting monument to the 
many willing hands and generous hearts that 
have made it-a wonderful reality. It is ap- 
propriate that Flag Day has been selected as 
the date for dedication of the Duncansville 
Community Center. We can always talk 
about the flag of our country. There is a 
great wealth of interesting stories about the 
Stars and Stripes, even though it has been 
our national emblem since 1777. 

June is the birth month of the flag. It 
was on June 14, 1777, that the Continental 
Congress adopted the red, white, and blue 
Stars and Stripes design as the official flag 
of the United States. Now some of our 
citizens may declare, “fine, but what is so 
important about our flag at_this late date?” 
Then someone will add that surely every 
American knows about the flag. 

How can there be any new ideas about it? 
Well there are new ideas about the flag and 
they are mighty important today. For ex- 
ample, a recent session of Congress passed 
two flag measures. One put God into our 
pledge of allegiance. It now reads: I pledge 
allegiance to the flag of the United States 
of America and to the republic for which 
it stands, one Nation, under God, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all. 

The other congressional bill which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower signed with reservations 
because he thought the act needed clarifica- 
tion, prohibits the display of any national 
or international flag equal, above, or in a 
position of superior prominence or honor 
to the United States.emblem. 

Sometime in the near future Congress 
may again become interested in flag changes, 
if Alaska and Hawaii are admitted as new 
States. Each new State adds another star 
to the flag. Two more would make 50 stars. 


The flag is older than any of us. It is 
actually ageless. There are some interesting 
historical facts about that. For example the 
Stars and Stripes was flying 4 years before 
the United States Constitution was ratified. 
We had our flag 12 years before George Wash- 
ington was inaugurated as the first President 
of the United States. The flag was the em- 
blem of our country 37 years before Francis 
Scott Key composed the opening stanza of 
the song The Star-Spangled Banner. And 
the flag was 154 years old before Congress 
finally adopted that song as our national 
anthem in 1931. 

By the way, my first experience with Con- 
gress was in the early 1930's, when I ap~ 
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peared before congressional committees as 
Pennsylvania State Commander of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
in behalf of a bill that made the Star- 
Spangled Banner the national anthem. 

In this mechanical era we can make other 
age comparisons. Our flag was flying 30 
years before Robert Fulton sailed the first 
steamboat up the Hudson from New York 
City to Albany. The fiag was 54 years old 
when the first American steam locomotive 
was put on its tracks for a run between 
Albany and Schenectady, N. Y. And our flag 
was 126 years old when the Wright brothers 
flew the first airplane at Kill Devil Hill, N. C., 
in 1903. 

So you see we have inherited knowledge of 
the flag and our love for the stars and stripes 
from our forefathers far back in American 
history. We have literally grown up with 
the flag. It has always been part of our 
lives and one of the first things every Ameri- 
can school child learns is how to respect the 
stars and stripes. 

Our children also learn the pledge of alle- 
giance to the flag and our national anthem 
both of which to our embarrassment we 
adults sometimes find we have forgotten. 

There have been many tributes to the flag. 
Every man, woman, and child who appreci- 
ates being an American can find words of 
praise for the symbol that represents the 
ideals we identify as our way of life. 

We have learned those things but we do 
forget. We forget that the stars and stripes 
belongs to all the people and that we are 
honor bound to protect the flig because, 
after all, it does represent our freedoms and 
loyalties. 

Our flag is not just a colorful piece of 


cloth. It is truly a personality. It is as 
much alive and as vitally important as the 
free air we breathe. The flag is part of 
every American, living or dead. 

The Stars and Stripes of the United States 
always has been, and always will be, the 
proud and beautiful symbol of free men ded- 


icated to the everlasting defense of their 
liberties. That alone makes our national 
emblem of paramount importance. 

The Stars and Stripes was created at the 
time in American history when men faced 
a great test of strength. The early Ameri- 
cans had the courage to back their convic- 
tions. They dared to fight. They sacrificed 
their personal fortunes and even their lives 
to defend the liberties they believed. more 
precious than anything else they possessed. 
As a result the American flag is today the 
national emblem of more than 170 million 
people who live in the most powerful free 
nation on earth. 

Old Glory has always flown as a daring, 
courageous banner of freedom. It was with 
George Washington and his men when they 
crossed the Delaware. It emerged victorious 
from the uncertain dawn at Fort McHenry. 
It led American armed forces to victory in 
the Spanish-American War and in later can- 
flicts. Our flag was carried into battle by 
American men at Chateau-Thierry and 
Belleau Woods in June 1918. It went with 
the United States “D-Day” forces when they 
landed on the shores of Europe in June 
1944. 

The flag flew victoriously with United 
States air, land, and sea forces fighting from 
one end of the Pacific to the other. Also the 
flag went into armed conflict against com- 
munism when American troops were plunged 
into the Korean war. Our flag has flown 
the seven seas in peace and war. It has led 
our Armed Forces into action across the 
deserts of Africa, in the arctic, and through 
the mountains and jungles of many faroff 
lands. 

The flag of our country has been bathed in 
blood and tears. It has inspired the.heights 
of joy and song. It has hailed the victors and 
embraced the mortal remains of those who 
gave their lives in its defense. 

Old Glory is everything to us because it 
represents our Constitution, Government, 
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and the people. The Stars and Stripes is the 
symbol of our faith in God. That is why our 
national emblem is given the place of honor 
in American churches. Without the flag and 
all that it represents there might be no 
churches. The flag is the guardian of re- 
ligious freedom guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution. 

Therefore, all of our people, whether they 
be Protestant, Catholic, or Jew, may kneel 
to pray without fear of persecution, each in 
accord with his personal religious belief. No 
other banner gives every American that right 
or security. 

Therefore none other can rightfully sup- 
plant the Stars and Stripes in the honored 
place of any house of worship. 

What is the big issue today? Stating it 
in terms of national emblems the answer is: 
Which shall we have, the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner or the hammer and sickle? Which flag 
represents most truthfully the desires of all 
men? 

Well only half of the world has freedom. 
The other half of the world is trapped, toil- 
ing, suffering under the Red banner of 
communism. The threat of communism ex- 
tends within our own shores. Communists 
right here in the United States take their 
orders from Moscow. Those orders are to 
undermine our confidence in our Govern- 
ment, weaken our loyalties, and render us 
impotent through fear. Then communism 
would destroy our form of Government. 

The Communists have boasted openly that 
this is their number one goal. They would 
have a Red dictator in Washington and a 
Red flag flying over us instead.of the Stars 
and Stripes. Here is what Mr. Khrushchev 
said in recent months when he hurled a 
bold and boisterous challenge to the United 
States: 

1. “We declare war on you in the peaceful 
field of trade.” 

2. “You are not being threatened with 
ICBM’s but with peaceful competition in 
consumer goods.” 

3. “We will prove the superiority of our 
economic system over yours.” 

4. “Your grandchildren in America will 
live under socialism.” 

This bold and boisterous challenge by 
Mr. Khrushchev reveals. the Soviet pattern 
of communizing the United States and 
abolishing the American way of life. Heaven 
forbid that we ever deteriorate to such an 
extent that we let the Communists over- 
power us. One good look at the red, white, 
and blue Stars and Stripes should be enough 
to stir the blood of every loyal American 
citizen and rouse everyone: into a tight- 
fisted resolve that we shall remain free men 
forever. 

It might be well at this time for every 
American to recall the toast given by the 
American patriot Stephen Decatur when he 
declared “Our Country. In her intercourse 
with foreign nations may she always be in 
the right, but our country right or wrong.” 

Therefore on this Flag Day of 1958, and 
in dedicating this. community center, as 
loyal citizens of a great Republic let us 
declare may our country always be right, 
but right or wrong, we shall defend the Na- 
tion and its Flag forever, the United States 
of America and its glorious Stars and 
Stripes. 4 





Commission on Country Life 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 
IN THE wun ir wie vets STATES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a 
from Mr. Samuel Guard, editor in chief 
of the Breeder’s Gazette, the magazine 
of livestock farming, together with an 
editorial from the Times on 
June 10, 1958, and a letter to the editor 
of the Louisville Times of June 6, 1958, 
concerning a commission on country 
life. : 

There being no objection, the materia} 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Breeder's Gazette of June 6, 1958] 
LETTERS TO THE EpITOR—COUNTRY Lire Srupy 


To the Eprror: , 

Nobody else can point up such a continu. 
ing issue as conservation like your own great 
conservationist, Tom Wallace. His piece 
about the Gifford Pinchot State Park re. 
minds me that the forester-governor was also 
a member of Theodore Roosevelt’s Commis. 
sion on Country Life, appointed by the 
Rough Rider on August 10, 1908. The com- 
mission was back with a report on January 
23, 1909, which roused the Nation to conser- 
vation, reforestation and farm-to-market 
roads. 

It brought us, too, the agricultural exten- 
sion system of the land-grant colleges, our 
county agénts, 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers, 
parcel post and the Federal Land Banks, now 
the Farm Credit Administration: That non- 
partisan inquiry was made in 30 public hear. 
ings (1 in Lexington on November 14 
1908) and from tabulated answers to 115,000 
RFD questionnaires and in hundreds of 
country schoolhouse meetings. 

So 1958 not only marks the 100th anniver- 
sary of Theodore Roosevelt’s birth but the 
golden jubilee of the first Commission on 
Country Life. Right now there are identical 
bills in the House and the Senate to estab- 
lish a second Commission on Country Life, 
H. R. 11844 was introduced by Brooxs Hays, 
of Arkansas, who is also president of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. 8S. 3596 was 
introduced by Senator FLANDERS, of Vermont, 
and sponsored by both our tall Kentucky 
Senators, Cooprr and Morton, as well a 
by Srennis of Mississippi, ArkEen, of Ver 
mont, and Tuye of Minnesota. It has been 
formally endorsed by such organizations %% 
the National Grange, the American Countfy 
Life Association, and the Kentucky Counell 
of Churches. 

If it becomes law, the second commission 
might just find an answer to the farm prob- 
lem, and particularly what is going to hap- 
pen to the family farm. 

SAMUEL R. GUARD. 

LOUISVILLE. 


[From the Louisville Times of June 10, 1958] 
Country Lire CHANGES OVER HALF A CENTURY 

On this page last Friday we published 4. 
letter from Samuel R. Guard, editor of 
Breeder’s Gazette, on a favorite subject of 
his, the proposed second commission on 
country life. 

* Mr. Guard did not take credit for author 
ship of the idea, but it is his—proposed IM 
a letter to President Eisenhower May 1 last 
year. Identical bills to establish the Com- 
mission are now pending in both Hoyses of 
Congress. Kentucky’s Senators JoHN SHER 
MAN COOPER and THRUSTON MoRTON are 0 . 
sponsors of the Senate bill (S. 3596) 
RALPH FLANDERS and GrorGe D. AIKEN, of 
Vermont, Epwarp Ture, of Minnesota, and 
JouN C. STENNIS, of Mississippi Representa- 
tive Brooks Hays, of Arkansas is sponsor of 
the House bill. 

Theodore Roosevelt, the first President wh? 
recognized the importance of conserving the 
Nation’s natural resources, appointed the first 
Commission on Country Life just 50 years 
ago. It was no scratch Commission; “T. ® 
selected men of mark. % 
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BLUE RIBBON COMMISSION 

These included Walter Hines Page, then 
editor of the World’s Work and later Am- 
passador to England; Pennsylvania's forester- 
governor, Gifford Pinchot; Henry Wallace, 
editor of Wallace’s Farmer; Kenyon L. But- 
terfield, president of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College; Prof. L. H. Bailey, of the 
New York College of Agriculture; and Charles 
s. Barrett, of Georgia, and William A. Beard, 
of California. 

This Commission made its study and sub- 
mitted its report in time for publication as 
Senate document No. 705 in the second ses- 
sion of the 60th Congress. But, as Mr. Guard 
has recalled: “I must admit that the report 
did not set the stubble on fire right away. 
Teddy was going out of office and to his big 

e hunt in Africa.” 

Nevertheless, the document began to at- 
tract attention. After the Spokane Chamber 
of Commerce reprinted it the demand for it 
began to grow. The University of North 
Carolina published it as a bound volume in 
March 1911. There were reprintings in Sep- 
tember 1911; March 1917; and in 1944. 

Meanwhile, the first of the commission’s 

ls was enacted into law on January 
1, 1913: “A system of parcels posts.” The 
second, enacted in 1914 during Woodrow 
Wilson's administration, created the county 
agent system, 4-H Club agents and home 
demonstration agents, and the State and Fed- 
eral agricultural extension departments. 

The Federal Farm Loan Act of July 1917 
met the need cited by the commission for 
an adequate system of agricultural credit. 
The Federal Land Banks, the National Farm 
Loan Associations, the Production Credit As- 
sociations and the Banks for Cooperatives all 
owe their existence to the work of “T. R.’s” 
Commission on Country Life. So, for that 
matter, does the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, 
that still provides for vocational-agricul- 
tural teachers, and Federal aid for farm-to- 
market roads. 

Mr. Guard’s point is that other influences 
have changed country life in the last 50 years. 
There has been increasing mechanization, 
with decreasing labor supply. There has 
been a vexing problem of surpluses—or, if 
you please, of distribution of the good har- 
vest of the farms. Complications of mar- 
keting have increased. Parming, in expand- 
ing measure, has become a vast industrial 
enterprise unlike either the family farm or 
the southern plantation of 50 years ago. 

One Secretary of Agriculture after another 
has struggled with these developments, and 
yet the United States today has nothing that 
can truly be called an agricultural policy. 
We agree with Mr. Guard’s belief that a 
second Commission on Country Life might 
Produce some ideas as far advanced for 

“1958 as those of the first commission were 
= for 1908. We heartily endorse the 


LovuISvILLe, Ky., June 11, 1958. 
Hon. Turuston B. Morton, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear THRUSTON: If the fourth estate had 
& vote in Congress, I believe this thing would 
g0 over. Apart from that I honestly believe 
that it would be an admirable accomplish- 
ment for your 

Cordially, 


Sam Gvarp, 
Editor in Chief, 
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Some Comments on Czechoslovakia 
Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the June 8, 1958, edition of the Eugene, 
Oreg., Register-Guard. Reporter Marvin 
Tims has interviewed a 19-year-old con- 
stituent of mine, Mr. Ted Berg, of Alva- 
dore, who recently returned from a 10- 
month tour in Europe. I believe Mr. 
Berg’s comments concerning life in 
Czechoslovakia today will be of interest 
to many: 

YoutH Tours Europe By Brke, Boat, Burro 
(By Marvin Tims) 

Czechoslovakia, a nation that has twice 
won and lost its independence in the past 30 
years, is inhabited by many misled people 
who think the United States is seeking to 
start world war III. 

This is the opinion of 19-year-old Ted 
Berg, an Alvadore youth who has just re- 
turned from a 10-month tour of most of 
Europe. 

The tall, brown-haired Junction City High 
School graduate, who traveled by means of 
bicycle, boat, and burro, started getting an 
adverse impression of Czechoslovakia from 
the moment he was arrested by police who 
pegged him as a German spy. 

“T was riding my bike down a mountain 
road one night near Brno (277,000 people in 
1948) when police stopped me. They ac- 
cused me of being a German spy even 
‘though I have a terrible accent when speak- 
ing German, They kept saying: ‘Who knows 
you are here?’” 

I WAS ONLY LYING 


Ted said he told police the American con- 
sulate knew where he was. “But I was only 
lying, hoping they would believe me. Ap- 
parently they did, for I was finally released. 
But for a time I was as worried as I have 
ever been in my life.” 

Befogg he was released, Ted said police 
showed him what they termed a spy exhibi- 
tion, which was a collection of photographs 
showing the execution of spies police said 
had been captured in Czechoslovakia. 

“Police said the spies were Americans, 
British, French and even spies sent out from 
,the Vatican. Most of the pittures showed 
men being lynched.” 

The exhibition also included a collection 
of guns, cameras and knives, presumably 
taken from the “spies’’ when they were cap- 
tured, Ted said. 

A Czechoslovakian friend of mine, who 
‘was a captain of the guards at a factory, told 
me there are numerous attempts to blow up 
factories in his country.” 

Ted said Czechoslovakia, which has a So- 
‘viet-type constitution and a 800-member uni- 
cameral parliament, has a fairly high stand- 
ard of living compared with some nations in 
Europe. The man on the street appeared 
quite friendy “and many people invited me 
to their homes for dinner when they learned 
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EVERY. OPPORTUNITY 

“But the Government,” Ted said, “uses 
every opportunity to make the people believe 
what it wants them to. For example, a little 
reader used to teach English in the schools 
includes stories teliing about Negroes being 
tortured in the Southern States. Another 
story says that England is on the verge of 
a revolution and that capitalism is about to 
be overthrown.” 

Ted said\many persons queried him about 
Little Rock but appeared to have consider- 
able misinformation about what happened 
there. 

“So many of the people I met were mis- 
informed. There were some educated per- 
sons, however, who told me they didn’t be- 
lieve their Government’s propaganda and 
knew America’s standard of living was higher 
than they had been told.” 

Ted, who bicycled through Sweden alone 
when only 14 years of age, said people he met 
were afraid world war III was inevitable and 
that many thought the United States was 
responsible for the tense world conditions. 
There were tanks, guns and army trucks on 
flatcars at every railroad station, Ted said. 
“The people said they were afraid of war, but 
on every hand they seemed to be preparing 
for it.” / 

WORKS IN CAFE 

Before touring Czechoslovakia, Ted spent 
considerable time in Germany working as 
@ dishwasher in a Munich cafe and as a crew 
member of a salt boat on the Neckar River. 

Several cooks at the Munich cafe were 
refugees from the Hungarian revolution. “I 
talked to these Hungarians about the revolu- 
tion and their part in it. Their stories 
matched the version of the revolution that 
has been printed in the American press. 
But the press in Czechoslovakia reported 
what happened in Hungary in a twisted 
manner. Czech papers, for example, reported 
that the revolution started when Hungarian 
military officers, trained under Nazis, sneaked 
across the border into Hungary and started 
the uprising while armed with American 
weapons.” 

Ted said he lived with one Hungarian 
refugee who fought with a machinegun in 
Budapest during the peak of the revolu- 
tion. 

“I asked him why he participated in the 
uprising at the risk of his life. He said 
he was forced to work 96 hours a week and 
that his family lived like slaves.” 

WHERE'S THE CANAL? 

Ted satd the refugee related an incident 
where a captured 19-year-old Russian officer 
asked the location of the Suez Canal. “We 
have come to protect it,” the officer told the 
Hungarian, Ted said. 

The youthful traveler, who spent only 
about $900 on his 10-month tour, hopes to 
go to college this fall, but he hasn’t decided 
which institution to attend. He also hopes 
to do some lecturing this summer to help 
him through college. At present he is busy 
harvesting strawberries. 

Ted estimates he traveled about 15,060 
miles in visiting England, Sweden, Spain, 
France, Germany, Austria, Holland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and several other nations. 

Will he ever go back to Europe? “I just 
don’t know. I want to get an education 
first. There will be a lot of time to de- 
cide,” Ted smiled. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, “it is terrifyingly true that a society 
cannot rise much above the values that 
are learned by its children before the age 
of 10.” This remark is taken from an 
address given by Dr. John Dickey, presi- 
dent of Dartmouth College, at the com- 
mencement exercises of Wheelock Col- 
lege, Boston, June 1, 1958. Wheelock 
College is largely devoted to turning out 
good teachers in preschool and primary 
levels. 

I am setting forth an editorial from 
the Boston Traveler, Tuesday, June 3, 
1958, commenting upon Dr. Dickey’s ad- 
dress along with the the address itself: 
{From the Boston Traveler of Tuesday, June 


3, 1958] 
TEACHING AND LEARNING 

It’s natural for educators at the college 
level to be proud of their role in turning out 
qualified students. 

But when the president of one of the Na- 
tion’s oldest colleges places the emphasis on 
preschool and primary grade training in a 
commencement speech, it’s a noteworthy 
change of pace. 

Anyone not jolted to attention by the talk 
given by Dr. John S. Dickey, president of 
Dartmouth College, at Wheelock College on 
Sunday, isn’t listening or doesn’t care. 

Dickey says it is “terrifyingly true that a 
society cannot rise much above the values 
that are learned by its children before the 
age of 10.” 


In other words, the destiny of our country 
is being shaped right now in the kinder- 
gartens and primary schools. 

Where we go from here depends on how 
well those pupils are taught. Their teachers 
must have special training to do the job. 

At the beginning, Dickey says, education 
is 99 percent teaching and 1 percent learning, 
because the new pupil doesn’t know how to 
learn. 

We must see that children get the early 
foundation work on which to base the learn- 
ing in education. 


ALL THE KING’s CHILDREN AND You 


(Address by President John S. Dickey, of 
Dartmouth College, at the commencement 
exercises held June 1, 1958, at Wheelock 
College, Boston) 

Several months ago a serious young man 
from one of the high schools in this area in- 
terviewed me for his school paper. As you 
might expect, he had a long list of ‘imposing 
questions, the simplest of which was, as he 
put it, did I favor classical or progressive 
education? The interview almost went onto 
the rocks when I told him I really didn’t 
know which I favored until he told me just 
what he meant by those two heavily loaded 
adjectives, “classical” and “progressive.” By 
the time he got through telling me what he 
meant we were both so confused that I had 
to rescue the interview by .suggesting it 
might be simpler if we just forgot the ad- 
jectives and talked a little about mere edu- 
cation. * 

This is what I should like to do with you 
for a few moments as you prepare to move 
from practice teaching to the practice of 
education. 
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We shall return to teaching and education 
in a moment, but before we do, let’s start 
with that ancient precept of all wisdom; 
namely, first things first. 

Parenthetically, it is worthwhile remark- 
ing that one of the things that keeps life 
interesting is the fact that it is not always 
crystal clear just what the first thing is— 
except to the person who wants something 
right away from you. Indeed, I am inclined 
to think that “first things first” is tolerably 
helpful only if accompanied by the story 
of the mountaineer who, as his daughter de- 
parted to face the perils and temptations of 
the big city, gave her the priceless, if some- 
what clouded, advice—‘when in doubt, 
daughter, do right.” Pity all the poor 
doubtful daughters who have to apply that 
advice? 

But to come back to first things, let me re- 
solve all your pretty doubts by suggesting 
that regardless of how we look at it, the first 
thing for you will continue to be your edu- 
cation. The point is made by.all commence- 
ment speakers but I think it has never been 
put better than the late Mr. Justice Holmes 
did when he bluntly told a graduating class 
at Harvard, “Your education begins when 
what is called your education is over.” And 
so it is at Wheelock. Regardless of what- 
ever else you forget do remember this, in 
the most profound sense your Wheelock edu- 
cation was good and is important, not be- 
cause it has prepared you to teach but 
rather because it has prepared you to learn. 

Learning is the prime business of every 
creature, teaching comes next, and no one 
needs to hold onto this lifetime truth more 
tightly than the professional teacher. Per- 
mit me to say why I think this is so. 

It is so because whatever else a teacher 
may or may not be successful in teaching, 
she will inevitably and always teach herself. 
(Incidentally, I am limiting my references to 
“he’s” and “him’s” in these remarks for what 
I trust are obvious reasons.) A self that is 
not learning is almost certainly not enjoy- 
ing life, and God protect a student, and the 
rest of us, too, from teachers who have never 
learned the enjoyment of life. 

It is a sure thing that the heartbreaks of 
life will be taught you by the greatest teacher 
of all, the universe itself. The joy that goes 
with the heartbreaks, however, is manmade 
and the making of joy must be learned by 
each of you on your lonely own. No person 
can tell another just how to make the joy of 
life. Some find it in one field, some in an- 
other, and some find it all over the place. I 
am only certain that it is a learned dimen- 
sion of life, that its learning is tHe prime 


business of any lifetime and that Robert — 


Louis Stevenson was eternally right when he 
told us in The Lantern Bearers, “those who 
miss the joy miss all.” 

I am sure I need hardly more than remind 
you that the most meaningful joys are not 
measured in decibels or even in decimals, 
although I will_grant you that a teacher 
might well raise a joyful noise if some happy 
day her school board should unexpectedly 
shift the decimal point on her salary check 
somewhat to the right. ‘ 

Leaving aside the probability that any 
such joy is too good to be true and merely 
the result of a cruel clerical error in the su- 
perintendent’s. office, still it is also probably 
true that even the moderate pleasure of 
progressively larger figures on your salary 
checks will in some measure reflect your 
growth as a person as well as your develop- 
ment as a teacher. So, whether your joy 
comes from within on a daily basis or from 
without on paydays or, as is true of most of 
us, it takes some of both, my recipe for‘either 
kind of joy is two parts of learning to one 
of teaching—and mix well. 

The mixing of learning and teaching in the 
same person is especially important. In- 
deed, it is probably at just the moments of 





the hard work of education. I am stil] 
ing mainly about your own continui 


cation as person and teacher but the tim, | 


has come in these remarks, as it comes] 

understand in the life of every Wheelock sty, 

dent, where the point of it all is made by 

introducing you to a real, honest- 

(and sometimes gawd-awful) live pupil, - 
The point here is that a good teacher learns 


from her pupils. She learns each day a little — 


more of the uniqueness of each one of them 
as she also learns each year @ little mom 
of their common lot as human crea 
she learns from them wonderful and terribj, 
things about parents; she learns from the 
fresh questions of each day @ new way tr 
look at old lessons and, above all, she learns 
about herself. 

I wonder how many of you have ever care. 
fully read the words of the musical play The 


King and I, by Richard Rogers and Osey 


Hammerstein II? I am sure all of you hay 
heard its music and many of you have seen 
it on the stage or the screen but I promise 
you that beyond these experiences there js 
a depth of delightful wisdom in the lyric 
that rewards the reader and especially the 
rereader of them. If I could give each of 
you a light, bon voyage present as you ven- 
ture into teaching, I think it would be this 
little book. 

Do you remember the scene in which Anna, 
the English teacher of the King’s many chil. 
dren, is attempting to reassure the clas 
that Siam and they are important even 
though Siam is but & small spot on the map? 
One of the children asks the critical ques 
tion in all human problems—‘“you like us?” 
Anna replies, “I like you very much. Very 
much indeed.” The children are delighted 
and she then sings these wise and lovely 
words: 


“It’s a very ancient saying, 
But a true and honest thought 
That ‘if you become a teacher 
By your pupils you'll be taught.’ 
As a teacher I’ve been learning 
(You'll forgive me if I boast) 
And I’ve now become an expert 
On the subject I like most: 

a oa * © a 
Getting to know you, 
Getting to know all about you.” 


I have only one criticism of that passage. 
Anna was surely both boasting and mis- 
taken in saying that she was getting 
know all about her pupils. That is never 
permitted anyone, even a teacher; yes, espe 
cially a good teacher. 

A good teacher never knows all about any 
pupil. If the teacher is successful, the 
creative growth of the pupil is in somete 
spect always at least one very unexpected 
jump ahead of what the teacher knows and 


hopes. On the other hand, if a teacher’ © 


unsuccessful, well, her pupil is almost cel 


tainly several other things than that teacher — 


knows—and fears. No, never, never imagine 
you are ever going to know all about aly 
pupil. Indeed, it can be said, I think, that 
any absolute relationship as betwen teaché 
and pupil is incompatible with true educr 
tion. 


Formal classroom education in our system — 


extends from that beginning day in the first 
grade when mother and child parted a 
never expecting to see each other again until 


this commencement day 16 years later whet 


they beam at each other as if nothing had 


happened. But as we all are supposed 0 © 


know, if education has taken place a lot ha 
happened in the course of that 16 yea 


passage from classroom to classroom. 
It may be helpful to you in your teal 


fing career to think of this experience ® 
organized education as an equation 4 


always contains two factors—teaching and 


learning. At the beginning end, the 


June 16 


mixing that the touch of magic enters he | 
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tional equation, of necessity, is about 99 per- 
cent teaching and 1 percent learning, simply 
pecause the new pupil knows not how .to 
jearn; but when that pupil is where you 
uating seniors are today, the educafional 
equation has either shifted to 99 percent 
Jearning and 1 percent teaching or, to put 
it mildly, your higher education was not as 
high as Wheelock aimed to have it. If you 
have any doubt about my having misjudged 
now the equation stands at this point, you 
might simply test it by inquiring of Presi- 
dent Mayfarth as to whether Wheelock pro- 
yides a teacher to go with your diploma. Her 


answer would undoubtedly be “Of course we Z 


do, my dear—you’re it.” And so you are. 

You are also “it” in a slightly slangy but 
deeply significant sense. Most of you, I as- 
sume, will be either teachers at home or in 
the early grades, where, as I have said, of 
necessity, teaching is a much more domi- 
nant factor in the educational equation than 
it is in the later years. ‘You, like every other 
‘good teacher must, of course, be constantly 
alert to the need for disengaging yourself 
and encouraging the youngster to go on more 
independently, but, however well you do that, 
you will inevitably build yourself more 
deeply into the inner foundation values of 
the children you teach th those who work 
at the so-called higher levels. I am sure 
myself that we are only beginning to under- 
stand how terrifyingly true it is that a socety 
cannot rise much above the values that are 
learned by its children before the age of 10. 

And this brings me to my final word about 
you and all the king’s children. 

Anna’s King of Siam had 77 children, but, 
as he explained, he had not been married 
very long and he was “next month expecting 
$more.”’ Our western marriage customs and 
laws make it unlikely that you will share 
Anna’s fate and face only one all-knowing 
father in your parent-teacher association 
meetings. I think you should prepare to 
meet a lot of uncrowned kings at such 
affairs. 

In ancient times those who taught the 
children of a king were often the most 
powerful influence in shaping the destiny 
of even the most absolute monarchy. So it 
was with Anna, and so it has been with 
countless nameless teachers who over the 
centuries for the most part worked to make 
the children of kings and other greats a 
little more worthy of their position and 
power. 

The great unanswered American question 
is, Can this be done for all the King’s chil- 
dren of a democracy? I will only say that it 
will not be done by all the king’s horses and 
all the king’s men. If it is done, it wilf be 
done by you and the likes of you. Don’t 
forget to learn Anna’s secret: for being brave, 
and all good fortune all the way. 





Foreign Competition Closes North 
Carolina Mine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 

Speaker, here is another one. I do not 

how long America can continue to 

the arsenal of democracy under un- 
foreign competition: 

[From the Washington Daily News of June 
10, 1958] 





Untrep States TUNGSTEN HurRT BY MINES 


The head of the biggest tungsten mine in 
country said today his company is 
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suspending operations July 27 because 
neither his firm nor its customers can com- 
pete with foreign producers. 

William Weaver, president of Tungsten 
Mining Corp. of Vance County, North Caro- 
lina, said more than 400 men would be laid 
off and only one tungsten mine would be 
left in operation after his firm’s operation 
was closed, 





Reciprocal Trade Agreements 





SPEECH 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
“Tuesday, June 10, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 12591) to ex- 
tend the authority of the President to enter 
into trade agreements under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. ROBISON, of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I have closely followed the 
very extensive airing and debate that this 
measure has been receiving, hoth in com- 
mittee and before the House. Here in the 
House we have been presented with two 
bills, neither of which represents a com- 
promise of the other, but each instead 
separately representing diametrically 
opposed trade policies. 

The committee bill would constitute 
an extension, for five additional years, 
of our existing world trade program, 
with, I hope, some improvement of the 
escape clause procedure by the inclusion 
of new material which would allow the 
Congress to review, and, by a two-thirds 
vote, overrule the President’s discre- 
tionary power of rejecting the tariff 
commission’s recommendations for relief 
for domestic industries injured by for- 
eign imports. 

The substitute Simpson bill on the 
other hand would, it seems to me, con- 
stitute a sharp reversal of our existing 
trade policy, with possible serious re- 
sultant effects on already troubled world 
conditions. 

A full and detailed comparison of the 
provisions of each bill has been made 
today and yesterday by Members from 
both sides of the aisle, men much more 
competent than I to make such a com- 
parison. It would, therefore, be pre- 
sumptuous of me to attempt to enter 
into any such discussion. However, I 
was able, and in fact felt it my duty, to 
attempt to determine the effect of our 
existing world trade program on the 
people and industries of the 37th Con- 
gressional District of New York. As.a 
new Congressman, I had the good for- 
tune of being able to approach this ques- 
tion with a completely open mind. 

As time permitted, I attempted to con- 
tact, either in person or by mail, the 
executive heads of the major industries 
in my district. With one exception, I 
was advised by such men that, while 
here and there almost all of them had 
at one time or another experienced some 
injury from foreign competition, their 
respective industries were either depend- 
ent on continued world trade, directly or 
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indirectly, or that it was their consid- 
ered opinion that the continuance of our 
world trade program would contribute so 
greatly to the well-being and prosperity 
of American agriculture, industry, and 
labor that their individual injuries could 
be endured. 

There was not sufficient time for me, 
in view of my recent election to Con- 
gress, to send questionnaires to indi- 
vidual small businessmen, laboring men 
and farmers, although many of them 
were kind enough to volunteer their 
views to me in person or by letter. Again, 
an overwhelming majority of people so 
heard from was in favor of a continu- 
ance of the existing program. 

My final attempt to become better in- 
formed on this subject was to request 
the Department of Commerce to prepare 
for my consideration a statistical survey 
of the influence which world trade has 
on_the economic well-being of my dis- 
trict. That survey indicated that some 
46,186 district employees, constituting 
about 75 percent of all persons engaged 
in manufacturing in the district and 
over 30 percent of all persons employed 
in the district, were employed by indus- 
tries whose proportionate district share 
of United States exports for 1956 
amounted to over $43.1 million, 1956 
being the year for which the most recent 
full-trade statistics were available. In 
addition to this direct proportionate 
share in exports, it was apparent, since 
many other district products were being 
exported after being incorporated as 
component parts of products made or 
assembled ouside the district, that the 
actual value of export as an outlet for 
products of the district would be much 
greater than the directly apparent $43.1 
million figure. 

Also, the survey showed some 18,000 
people in the district were employed in 
agriculture and that, based thereon, the 
district’s direct proportionate share in 
the Nation’s farm exports in the 1956~ 
57 marketing year would be nearly $4 
million. In addition to all this, of 
course, many other district people who 
provide services of one kind or another 
to the firms and farmers producing the 
products that directly or indirectly enter 
world trade received a benefit therefrom 
which is difficult of valuation, but none- 
theless real. Finally, also, the district 
is dependent to a considerable degree on 
the importation of certain food products, 
minerals, and raw materials enabling my 
constituents to enjoy a better way of life 
and many district firms to produce bet- 
ter products. 

From all of the foregoing, I became 
convinced that the continuance of our 
present world trade program as re- 
quested by the administration was in 
the best interests of a great majority 
of the people of my congressional dis- 
trict, and this conclusion, coupled with 
my belief that any change in the trade 
policy of the United States could not 
help but have a profound detrimental 
effect not only upon our foreign relations 
generally but on the security of the free 
world as well, clearly indicated that the 
committee bill (H. R. 12591) was worthy 
of my support. 

My vote in favor thereof, however, 
should not be construed as an indication 
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that I am not mindful of the fact that 
at least one of the major industries in my 
district has been severely and adversely 
affected by foreign imports. To that in- 
dustry and its employees, and to any 
other industry that may become simi- 
larly injured, I pledge that I will use 
such influence as I may have to assist 
them in presenting their problems to the 
Tariff Commission and to the President, 
and in obtaining appropriate aid or re- 
lief as expeditiously as may be possible. 





Address by A. Whitney Griswold, 


President of Yale University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 
Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr: Speaker, I 
am grateful and honored to receive the 
permission of the House to have printed 
n the Recorp the address made a few 


days ago by A. Whitney Griswold, presi- 
dent of Yale University, to the senior 
class. Asa graduate of Yale I am proud 
of this address because it is a thoughtful 


and frank statement which I trust every 
of both branches of the Congress 
consider carefully. It 


v } y 
Member 


will read and 


sounds a warning to us all and is a chal- 
lenge that we cannot ignore. May we 
take heed and bestir ourselves and do 


something to fulfill the great destiny of 
America. 
[From the Washi n Sunday Star of 
June 15, 1958] 
We've Hap ENOUGH OF CANT 

This has been a disillusioning year in the 
history of our country 

The unearthly and to us wholly unex- 
pected achievements of Russian science fill us 
with foreboding. Humiliating evidence of 
the low esteem in which our national aims 
and aspirations are held abroad pours in daily 
from all over the world. We expect what 
comes to us from unfriendly nations, but 
when personal acquaintances in friendly na- 
tions regretfully add their contribution, 
wormwood is mixed with the gall. The 
whole prospect is enough to give us pause. 
It is a prospect of isolation and insecurity 
that threatens the very foundations of our 
country and our civilization. 

Fortunately, it is only a prospect and not 
yet a fact. We must prevent it from becom- 
ing one. But how? A problem as vast and 
complex as this admits of no simple solution. 
It reaches into every corner of our life. Some 
of its solution lies in the realm of world 
politics; some in national politics, some in 
science, some in military strategy; some, as 
we are discovering to our amazement, in the 
realm of music and the arts. 

One of the most important parts, since it 
touches all the others and is capable of con- 
tributing to all unity and force, is that which 
lies in the moral realm, the realm that has 
to do without fundamental outlook on life, 
our basic attitudes and values. Akin to this, 
as wisdom is to virtue, is the part that falls 
within the intellectual realm, for it, too, 
touches all the other parts, quickens them 
into life, and is capable of giving them force 
and unity. 
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had, it is partly because we have not met. 


WE CAN DO SOMETHING 


It is of these two parts, our moral and in- 
tellectual attitudes, that I would speak this 
morning. For these are things we can do 
something about, without waiting for sum- 
mit conferences, without depending upon 
foreign countries, friendly or unfriendly. 
These are homegrown products that we can 
put to any use we wish. Neglected or put to 
the wrong use they could lead us to disaster. 
Properly cultivated and put to the right use 
they could see us safely out of our predica- 
ment. 

If they are to do this, if we are to exercise 
the necessary degree of self-reliance and 
self-direction which they require, we must 
first see our whole problem in perspective. 
We are still potentially, if not actually, the 
most powerful nation in the world. All 
the Russian earth satellites, all the Yankees- 
go-home legends chalked on the walls of 
foreign cities, all the rocks thrown at our 
Vice President, have not disproved the fun- 
damental soundness of our system of govern- 
ment and our political philosophy; there are 
millions, even among the slogan-chalkers 
and the rock-throwers who would exchange 
their lot for ours if they had a chance to. 


WEALTH OF HUMAN TALENT 


No nation commands a greater abundance 
of natural resources than ours, nor as pro- 
ductive an economy. No nation possesses a 
greater wealth of human talent and energy, 
nor provides for it so much freedom to find 
its natural outlet. Given the moral stamina 
and the intellectual purpose and drive, there 
is no reason why we should not be able to 
combine these elements to our own and the 
world’s great benefit. 

What has happened is that our ability to 
do this has been challenged, not our innate 
ability, but our will, our determination. 
But that has been challenged many times. 
It was challenged in our struggle for inde- 
pendence. It has faced many challenges 
ever since, as it must no doubt continue to 
do as long as we preserve our independence. 
This need not dishearten us. We have sur- 
vived all such challenges in the past, and 
we can survive this one. 

In 1778, not long after the Battle of Sara- 
toga and the alliance with France had nar- 
rowly saved the life of our country, the 
French economist and statesman Turgot, 
wrote in a prophetic vein about the Ameri- 
can people to his English friend Dr. Richard 
Price: 

“This people is the hope of the human 
race. It may become the model. It ought 
to show the world by facts, that men can 
be free and yet peaceful, and may dispense 
with the chains in which tyrants and knaves 
of every color have presumed to bind them, 
under pretext of the public good. The 
Americans should be an example of politi- 
cal, religious, commercial and industrial lib- 
erty. The asylum they offer to the oppressed 
of every nation, the avenue of escape they 
Open, will compel governments to be just 
and enlightened; and the rest of the world 
in due time will see through the empty illu- 
sions in which policy is conceived. But to 
obtain these ends for us, America must se- 
cure them to herself. * * *” 

Is this not another way of saying that we 
must be doers of the work, not mere hearers 
of the word or lookers in the mirror? 
Granted that much of the trouble we have 
had in conveying to our world the impres- 
sion so vividly conveyed to Turgot’s and Dr. 
Price’s has been due to the systematic op- 
position of Russia; granted that the Com- 
munists have done everything in their power 
to deface the portrait and poison the minds 
of its beholders; there are intrinsic flaws in 
the portrait that can and must be corrected. 
If Turgot’s prophecy has not fulfilled itself as 
completely or convincingly as we wish it 
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his condition as fully as we might have done, 
If the rest of the world cannot see in us what 
we would like them to see it is because we 
cannot see it ourselves, no matter how often 
or how hard we stare at the mirror. The 
mirror cannot create; it can only refiect, ang 
what is not there to reflect will not be re. 
flected. 

We have become too much a nation of 
lookers and listeners, a nation of spectators, 
Amidst the easy artificiality of our life, the 
plethora of substitutes for learning ang 
thinking, the innumerable devices for avoid- 
ing or delegating personal responsibility for 
our opinions, even for having any opinions, 
the fine edge of our faith has been dulled, 
our creative powers atrophied. 


OUR KNOWLEDGE OF SCIENCE 


Is our independence any less secure than 
it was in 1778, when Turgot wrote to Dr. 
Price, or for half a century afterward, 
when it hung by a hair, in the most deli- 
cate balance between great empires strug- 
gling for control of the world? Have we 
learned nothing of economic science since 
the teachings of the physiocrats? Has our 
knowledge of science not advanced since 
Benjamin Franklin flew his kite? Do not 
the great principles of democratic self- 
government, tested by three and a half cen- 
turies of Anglo-American experience have as 
much meaning for us in our time as they 


had when they were written into our Con- 


stitution? It is only our own morbid 
imagination that writes finis to the creative 
possibilities inherent in these things. 


The cure for this neurosis lies not in the 
stars nor in the satellites, but in ourselves, 
The Russians have started the cure, with 
shock treatment. It is we who must com- 
plete it. It goes without saying that they 
will not help us produce the wisdom to use 
such an arsenal in our own defense without 
destroying both ourselves and them in the 
bargain—the wisdom to avoid being maneu- 
vered into such an impasse, to devise more 
civilized means of saving our civilization. 
All of these things we must do by ourselves, 
out of our own intelligence and virtue, not 
out of listening to melodramatic countdowns 
from Cape Canaveral, nor expecting Ameri- 
can virtue to flow automatically from 
Russian sputniks. 

We have had enough of the pious cant that 
says the sputniks were a good thing, because 
they will wake us up, or that the reception 
of the Vice President in South America was 
a good thing, because it showed up the weak- 
nesses in the good-neighbor policy. This is 
worse than making a virtue of necessity. It 
is making a virtue of disaster. The worst 
of the disaster has not happened yet, but it 
easily might if we do not look these things in 
the face and recognize them for what they 
are, namely, the result of a long, cumulative 
process of self-deception. 

We have practiced this art until we have 
become past masters of it. What do we 
think about the satellites or the good-neigh- 
bor policy? How do we know? We don't 
give ourselves time to think. Or when we 
have the time to spend it listening to the 
myriad-throated muse of the airwaves telling 
us what to think: The written word, with 
the discipline it exacts from both the writer 
and the reader, is succumbing to the spoken 
word, with its minimal demands upon the 
intellect, the timeworn instrument of the 
deinagog and the false prophet, the real opi- 
ate of the masses. The cure for this disease 
is in cur own hearts and minds, in the same 
combination of moral and intellectual pur- 
pose that inspired the founding of this uni- 
versity, at a time when wisdom and virtue 
were closely allied and education was Tre 
garded as a means of foiling that old deluder, 
Satan. 
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1958 
Address by James S. Copley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 


HON. BOB WILSON. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing remarks by James S. Copley, 
chairman of the corporation, the Copley 
press, Inc., at the national convention 
of the Marine Corps Reserve Officers’ 
Association in San Diego, Calif., on May 


24, 1958: 

REMARKS BY JAMES S. COPLEY, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE CORPORATION, THE COPLEY PREss, INC., 
AT THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF MARINE 
RESERVE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION, SAN DIEGO, 
CALIF. 

General Fisher, members of the Marine 
Corps Reserve Officers’ Association, and our 
good friend and neighbor, General Smith, 
whose name San Diego chapter of the asso- 
ciation proudly honors, although those count- 
less Marines who have served with Gen. Hol- 
land M. Smith and his many close friends 
here affectionately refer to him as “Howling 
Mad,” we who know him. can tell many sto- 
ries to belittle that nickname. A Navy friend 
of mine likes to recall this story: 

Shortly after the Japanese surrender, the 
general visited San Diego, and, while here, 
the Navy Department asked him to speak to 
the State convention of the American Legion 
at Raton, N. Mex. En route back to San 
Diego, the general’s plane stopped at Santa 
Fe to refuel. Hearing the general was in 
Santa Fe, one of his colleagues of the corps 
arrived at the airport to present him with 
& springer spaniel puppy. The pup’s name 
was Flight. 

Boarding the plane, the general, with 
Flight in his arms, and with great con- 
cern, remarked: “This little fellow is fright- 
ened to death. Despite his name, he’s never 
been in a plane and his heart is beating 
terrifically.” 

Then, to the admiration of the plane crew 
and passengers, the four-star general, in 
full uniform, sat down on the deck of the 
plane, holding the puppy in his arms and 
comforting him, until the plane was air- 
borne. 

“Howling Mad” in forcing the enemy, yes. 
But otherwise, a fighting man with great 
human compassion and kindly interest for 
all of God’s creatures. ‘ 

I mention this incident because it pro- 
vides an introduction to a subject that is of 
great concern to me as an American and as 
& publisher of 16 newspapers. The subject 
is discipline—without which there can be no 
effective national security and no elite fight- 
ing force such as our United States Marine 





Certainly, General Smith is a tough dis- 
tiplinarian. So are all marines charged 
~with training our always faithful corps, from 
the enlisted drill instructor to the Com- 
mandant. But underlying all the essential 
severity of the corps is that other rare qual- 
ity with which the corps is endowed—human 
compassion. : 

This is the combination, so wisely.under- 
stood and administered in the Marine Estab- 
lishment, that has built the historic esprit 
d corns that has brought victory time and 
again to America and which was so dra- 
matically illustrated in our recent times 

the corps mercifully and courageously 
ted the Chosen retreat, turning that 
action into an amphibious landing 
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in reverse and pulling out the X Corps of 
the Eighth Army and 91,000 civilian refugees. 

Such is the valor that Americans have 
come to associate with the Marine Corps. 
And this is what America wants from its 
elite fighting force. But this Nation cannot 
have such a proud fighting force if it long 
permits the type of highly questionable 
meddling with the corps’ discipline that has 
been developing over the last few years. 

Certainly, the Nation is entitled to know 
when its military or naval forces are at fault. 
And our responsible military and naval com- 
mands are the first to admit that this is their 
responsibility in the release of public infor- 
mation as a function of command. 

However, there is a limit to where public 
information mediums should be interested 
in the operations of the military and naval 
forces. When the spotlight of publicity, is 
unnecessarily turned upon the routine activ- 
ities of a service to overemphasize minor 
punishments for infractions of discipline, 
then we, as a nation, best had search for the 
reason for this interference with our Armed 
Forces in their responsibility for developing 


* manpower for our national security. 


If private industry was subjected to pub- 
licity meddling into its management of in- 
ternal affairs, industry and business would 
seek out the motive. 

In my opinion, as a newspaper publisher 
and concerned with the welfare and strength 
of our Armed Forces, the motive for some of 
this meddling with our service discipline 
may be subversively inspired. 

Our recognized enemies are most adept at 
the type of subversive methods that wear 
down discipline and command authority. 
And we will be the victims of this weakening 
device if we continue to allow our Armed 
Forces’ discipline to be interfered with to the 
detriment of developing vital, well-trained 
manpower. 

The Copley Press, Inc., has consistently re- 
ported the news in its belief that the Ameri- 
can people are entitled to know. 


This policy always will be strictly adhered 
to by the 5 newspapers we publish in Illinois, 
and by our 11 publications in southern Cali- 
fornia. It also is the policy of Copley News 
Service, in disseminating information to 
clients throughout the world; our Washing- 
ton news bureau; and Copley Productions, in 
the development of scientific and training 
motion pictures for newspapers. 

The precept for our operations well may be 
stated here to indicate the obligation under 
which our publishers function. I quote: 

“The newspaper is a bulwark against regi- 
mented thinking. One of its duties is to 
enhance the integrity of the individual, 
which is the core of American greatness. 
Each city in which we publish is a city of dis- 
tinctive personality. 

“Each newspaper must be a distinctive 
newspaper reflecting the life of each home- 
town. No one can think for the American 
people. We believe it is our responsibility to 
ring out the truth loud and clear, and to 
stimulate thought at the close personal level 
of the individual and the community.” 

However, our newspapers never will be 
party to any device dcsigned to weaken us 
as a people before our enemies. We look 
well into the source of news before we>be- 
come party to arousing sympathy for unde- 
serving persons motivated by interests inimi- 
cal to our national security. 

You, as members of the Marine Corps Re- 
serve Officers’ Association, have an obligation 
to the corps and to the American people. 


You know that the discipline and training: 


of the corps is sound. You have profited 
from that training and discipline. 

It is your mission to seek out the source 
of this dangerous undermining of a proved 
system. You are examples of the good that 
comes from Marine Corps service and, as ex- 
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amples, make certain that other young 
Americans will continue to benefit from the 
training and discipline you have cherished. 

Another matter which you have a patent 
right to be concerned with today is that of 
reorganization of the Department of De- 
fense. Our newspapers, too, are concerned 
that unless careful study is made of the 
proposal, the strength of the Marine Corps 
may be impaired—even absorbed into an- 
other unit of the Armed Forces. 

I am sure that the questionable proposed 
legislation has no such intent, but we believe 
that the matter must not be left to intent. 
Intent must be legalized before it can be 
guaranteed permanence. We must have a 
statutory role for the Marine Corps and that 
must be spelled out to include its separate 
air arm. 

The Congress is well aware of the situa- 
tion and I am confident the President will 
have a needed satisfactory reorganization of 
the Defense Department with nothing short 
of the elite Marine Corps the American 
people demand. 

I am sure that there is a lot more than 
fighting going on in the Department of De- 
fense and in Washington insofar as preserv- 
ing the integrity of our Navy and our 
Marine Corps. 

To the vast majority of our people, the 
Navy and the Marine Corps are inseparable— 
as inseparable as John Paul Jones associated 
himself with our flag. Remember his 
words? 

“That flag and I are twins, born in the 
same hour. * * * We cannot be parted in 
life or death. So long as we can float, we 
shall float together. If we must sink, we 
shall go down together.” 

And, inseparable, the Navy and Marine 
Corps provide America with the perfect 
example of unified national defense, a 
highly mobile combination of seapower, 
aerial might, and powerful infantry and 
artillery. 

An informed nation will not tolerate any 
weakening of the Marine Corps and you may 
be sure our newspapers will carry out their 
responsibility in keeping America informed. 


~ 





Defense Department Reorganization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks previously obtained in connection 
with H. R. 12541, a bill to reorganize 
the Defense Department, I am present- 
ing a letter from the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars in reference to its position on 
this bill. The letter is as follows: 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 

OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., June 6, 1958. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: The Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States is and 
has been long concerned with developing 
and maintaining the most powerful, bal- 
anced United States armed services within 
the ability of the American peopie to sup- 
port. 

, The Veterans of Foreign Wars has been 
concerned over the differences of opinion 
concerning the type of reorganization of the 
Department of Defense. We believe there is 
ample room for better coordination and 
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less duplication, particularly in the chain of 
command in the field and in combat areas. 
We favor, however, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
system with closer coordination and we are 
opposed to the substitution of a Supreme 
General Staff. 

The House Armed Services Committee, 
after careful study and consultation with 
the Office of the President of the United 
States and the Department of Defense, has 
reported a reorganization bill identified as 
H. R. 12541. We believe this bill represents 
the best compromise of conflicting view- 
points that can be worked out at this time 
and that said bill is deserving of the sup- 
port of Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. We believe the House should 
approve H. R. 12541 with the understanding 
that if there are any defects in the bill they 
can be adjusted on the Senate side. 

Respectfully yours, 
Omar B. KEetcuvuM, Director. 





Contributions to Political Campaigns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in recent 
months both of cur national political 
parties have been showing increased in- 


terest in fund-raising campaigns de- 
ned to make it easier for the small 
contributor to contribute to the party 


of his choice. My own party has under- 
taken a number of Dollar for Democrats 
drives, Chairman Paul Butler has 


launched a sustaining membership pro- 
gram, and in recent days we have seen 
the chairman of both political parties 
join with the Advertising Council of 
America and the American Heritage 
Foundation in launching a drive for 
dollar contributions to the parties this 
fall. 

I feel that the broadening of the base 
of financial support under our political 
party system is a healthy, an important 
and a necessary development. Evidence 
developed by the Gore subcommittee in 
its report and in other studies has shown 
there is an increasing tendency to obtain 
more and more funds from fewer and 
fewer sources. This is not good for our 
political system. 

During the 1956 preelection period, 
Lancaster County in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania undertook to develop 
such a small contributor’s program un- 
der the name “Dues for Democracy.” A 
very enlightening and interesting report 
of this experiment has recently appeared 
in the Western Political Quarterly, writ- 
ten by an able professor at Franklin 
Marshall College, Mr. Richard Schier. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle by Professor Schier be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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[From the Western Political Quarterly of 
March 1958] 


Po.iTicaAL FuND RaISING AND THE SMALL CON- 
TRIBUTOR: A CASE STUDY 


(By Richard F. Schier of Franklin and 
Marshall College) 


In recent years the increasing costs of 
American political campaigns consequent 
upon the growth of the mass mediums of 
communication have focused attention on 
the financial aspects of party activity. A Uni- 
versity of North Carolina study‘ estimated 
that the cost of nominating and electing all 
public officials in 1952 was approximately 
$140 million. It seems likely that the com- 
parable figure for 1956 will approach $200 
million. We now know with fair accuracy 
how this money is spent and we also know 
that much of it is raised in contributions 
or $100 or more. For instance, the same 
study estimated that in 1952 the Democrats 
raised 81 percent of their funds in this way 
while such contributions accounted for 88 
percent of the Republican total. The phe- 
nomenon of sums of such magnitude being 
expended on so-.important a part of the 
political process is obviously déserving of the 
elosest study. To date, however, students of 
government have almost completely ignored 
the 12 to 19 percent of the parties’ war chests 
which comes from small contributions. 

Concern over the size of party treasuries 
together with perhaps excessive anxiety over 
the dangers inherent in very large contri- 
butions, has led: to two recommendations 
for reform of this traditional reliance on 
large contributions. One proposal is sub- 
stantially some kind of governmental sub- 
sidy to the parties. Other people have urged 
the parties to undertake a really serious effort 
to broaden the base of their financial sup- 
port. It is, of course, possible to combine 
these two proposals through the medium of 
permitting tax deductions or credits for po- 
litical contributions. It is ironic, however, 
that the suggestion that the parties appeal 
for smaller contributions from greater num- 
bers of people is put forward before we have 
discovered whether significant’ numbers of 
them will in fact heed such appeal. 

That political leaders have historically re- 
lied on large contributors for-party funds 
is well known. What is not known, however, 
is whether this reliance is born of the knowl- 
edge that small contributions will not in 
general aggregate significant sums, or 
whether it is merely a product of an era in 
which expenses were not so large as to com- 
pel other sources to be explored. There is 
simply nothing in the literature of political 
science that gives any indication of the re- 
sponse to be expected from a really serious 
effort at mass financial solicitation by poli- 
tical parties. It seems generally admitted 
that Beardsley Ruml’s widely advertised plan 
to finance the 1952 Democratic campaign 
with $5 contributions was a failure, but no 
precise figures on this attempt have ever 
been made public. It appears that the sum 
total of our knowledge on this matter is 
limited to an oft-quoted Gallup poll finding 
that most American families have never been 
asked for a political contribution, that in 
1954 only 1 family out of 18 made any poli- 





1 Alexander Heard, Money and Politics 
(New York: Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 242, 
1956), p. 2. 

* Tbid., p. 13. See also the report of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions submitted to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration pursuant to S. Res. 176, 
— 1956 General Election Campaigns 
(1957). 
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tical contribution at all, but the 31 percent 
of them would give at least $5 if asked, 

This paper is an effort to provide a mod. 
erately detailed case study of an attempt by 
a@ political party in one county to solicit its 
registered membership for political con. 
tributions. No pretense is made that the 
results of this effort are typical or what may 
be expected elsewhere, but since the precise 
method of solicitation was somewhat novel 
it would appear to be an experiment worthy 
of the attention of political scientists. This 
study, then; is presented in the hope that it 
will stimulate other and similar studies that 
will throw light on such questions as: Wij 
registered party members give to their 
party? How much will they give? What 
proportion of a local party's expenses can be 
underwritten by small contributions? The 
answers to these questions have assumed 
increased importance since the announce. 
ment by the Democrats of their intention 
to institute a sustaining membership plan 
complete with party dues. 

Lancaster County, Pa., the site of this 
study,’ is located in the southeastern corner 
of the State. It has a population of 234,717 
according to the 1950 census and is 45.1 per- 
cent urban. The coynty seat is the city of 
Lancaster with 63,774 residents, and there 
are 4 boroughs and 3 townships with popu- 
lations greater than 5,000. The population 
is divided roughly in halves between those 
in agricultural and nonagricultural pur- 
suits. Consistently Republican since its na- 
tive son, James Buchanan, left the Presi- 
dency, the 1956 party registration figures- 
were: Republican, 80,882; Democrats, 29,657, 

Early in 1956 a proposal was made to the 
Democratic Party leaders for a selected 
solicitation of the party’s membership for 
contributions for the 1956 campaign. After 
a period of discussion among the leadership 
it was decided to go ahead with the plan 
and appeal for funds to a select list of 3,000 
party members. These 3,000 names repre- 
sented party members who had, in connet- 
tion with the 1955 local election, contrib- 
uted $1 each in a fund-raising scheme in 
which their gift created the possibility that 
fate might endow them with a new auto- 
mobile. There was no .way of knowing 
whether these names represented Democrats 
dedicated to the party’s welfare or merely 
people who were prepared to regard a con- 
tribution of $1 as a hostage to the generos- 
ity of fortune. At worst, however, they 
were people who had demonstrated no hos- 
tility toward Democratic affluence and were, 
therefore, the best group available for the 
experiment. 

A committee was accordingly established 
under the name of “Dues for Democracy” 
and the chairman of the Democratic county 
committee assumed the chairmanship of 
the new committee. This decision was 
made deliberately, it being determined on 
the part of the proponents of the scheme 
that the whole effort should be toward party 
support and to emphasize that the Dues for 
Democracy committee was a party commit- 
tee. The title for the committee, which 
served also as the title of the fund-raising 
plan, was chosen as being mellifiuous and 
alliterative, as an accurate capsule descrip- 
tion of the plan, and also, in reaction to the 





*For access to the information on which 
this study is based the author is indebted 
to Mr. David R. Eaby and Mr. Thomas J. 
Monaghan, chairmen, respectively, of the 
Lancaster County and city Democratic com 
mittees, and to his colleague, Dr. Sidney 


Wise, who conceived and directed the fund- 


raising plan itself. - 
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-current Republican line, as an effort 
for the Democratic Party and the 
djectival connotation of “demo- 


itself was outlined in a letter over 
nature of the committee chairman and 
o each of the 3,000 voters on the list. 
ne 25, 1956, the letter opened with 
“Oil and Politics Don’t Have To 
After reciting some of the costs 
of reaching the voter by mail, newspaper, 
and television the letter estimated the cost 
of a frugal county campaign at $30,000. 
The letter then described the problem posed 
by these figures in these words: “How does 
a political party bring its message to the 
electorate without mortgaging its integrity?” 
After urging that the voters must assume 4& 
responsibility for increasing campaign costs 
the plan itself was described: “Enclosed with 
this letter are five postage-free envelopes. 
Please file these envelopes carefully in your 
desk, and at the first of each month begin- 
ning with July 1, 1956, enclose a single dollar 
pill in ene of these envelopes and mail it out 
when you pay your other bills.” The letter 
then pointed out that if these directions were 
followed a contribution of $5 could be 
made without hardship and concluded: “De- 
mocracy and political parties are inseparable. 
Is not the Democratic Party worth 3 cents 
a day to you between July 1 and election 
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The installment-plan character of the 
scheme was decided upon both because it 
was feared that a flat $5 contribution would 
be beyond the means of some party mem- 
bers and also because the enclosure of the 
five, self-addressed, postage-free envelopes 
would constitute a kind of gimmick that 
would serve to attract attention and stimu- 
The monthly payment habit 
is by now deeply ingrained in our society and 
it was hoped that this might increase the 
number of participants by setting for them a 
kind of goal which could be reached by small 
and regular payments. é 

‘The letters were placed in the mail so as to 
be delivered in the last week of June. 
multaneously, an extensive program of pub- 
licity was outlined and news releases were 
prepared on the novel features of the drive. 
Since it was essential to maintain interest in 
the plan throughout the 5 months in which 
it was to be in operation, letters describing 
it were sent to Democrats prominent on both 
the State and National scene. 
ages as Governor Stevenson, Senator Ke- 
fauver, former President Truman, Mrs. Elea- 
National Chairman Butler, 
and mnay others were invited to comment 
on the dues-for-democracy idea in terms 
suitable for publication‘ in a press release. 
The committee filed these responses so as to 
permit releases at the be 
the ensuing months. 

At this point a development took place 
which transformed the wholé_ experiment 
and greatly extended its scope. One of 
those who had been informed of the plan 
and asked to comment on it was Mr. Mat- 
thew McCloskey, a Philadelphian, and treas- 
urer of the national committee and chair- 
man of the finance committee of the Penn- 
Sylvania Democratic Party. Upon learning 
of the mechanics of the plan, Mr. McCloskey 
telephoned the chairman of the committee 
and urged that every registered Democrat in 
the county be solicited and, since the finan- 
clal resources of the local party were hardly 
adequate for such a gamble with scarce 
funds, a sum of $1,500 was made available 


te 


“It may be noted in’ passing that some of 
the prominent party leaders failed to measure 
Up to expectations as sources of publicity. 

committee received more than one letter 
of the “I like your plan very.much. I wish 
Yours very truly” variety. 
This is not the stuff of which press releases 


Such person- 


nor Roosevelt, 


ginning of each of 
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from the State party treasury by Mr. 
McCloskey to underwrite the experiment. 

This decision to solicit on a cquntywide 
basis was not made, therefore, until the very 
last days of June. It was essential, in view 
of the mechanics of the plan, to get the let- 
ter in the hands of the party’s enrolled 
membership during the first week of July. 
Accordingly, it was decided that an addi- 
tional 20,000 solicitation letters be printed, 
it being hoped that by skillful handling no 
more than 1 letter would be sent to each 
address and that in this way the entire reg- 
istered membership of the party (29,657) 
could be reached with 20,000 letters. This 
hope proved to be illusory because sufficient 
care was not taken at the addressing stage 
to avoid such duplication and also because 
with many rural route addresses it was im- 
possible to know whether they were the 
same residence. As a result the supply of 
envelopes and literature was exhausted be- 
fore the voters’ lists had been completely 
covered. In some voting districts no voters 
at all were circularized. 

Moreover, the need for speed prevented 
processing the second mailing so as to elimi- 
nate those who had received the letter in the 
initial mailing. All that could be done was 
to append a postscript in the second print- 
ing of the letters urging the addressee to 
pass the letter on to a friend if he had 
already received such a letter. Because of 
this duplication and because of the duplica- 
tion in addressing the second mailing, either 
unavoidably or through carelessness, not all 
Democratic registrants were reached. For 
the purpose of this study it will be assumed 
that 20,000 registered voters were solicited, 
but in many cases this involved both a hus- 
band and a wife. It was anticipated by the 
committee that in most cases husband and 
wife would, if they contributed, accept only 
a single responsibility. This assumption 
proved to be mainly correct in: the returns, 
but there were instances of both husband 
and wife making contributions. Some 9,000 
of the registered Democrats were thus not 
reached directly, and it seems probable that 
in this way several thousand family units 
were omitted from the canvass. 


A second decision was made at this time 
which was also prompted by the necessity for 
haste and which had a direct bearing on the 
profit shown by the contribution campaign. 
The volume of work involved in collating 
20,000 letters with 100,000 contribution en- 
velopes and stuffing, sealing, and addressing 
the second mailing was deemed too great to 
be done in the time required by volunteer 
party help. This work was, therefore, con- 
tracted to the printing company and paid for 
by the committee. This expense could nor- 
mally be avoided by utilizing volunteer help, 
but time did not permit it in this-instance. 
All of the second mailing was handled pro- 
fessionally and placed in the mail on July 7, 
1956. 

Response to the plan in the press was very 
favorable. One of the two large-circulation 
daily newspapers in the courity printed an 
editorial praising the plan and also reprinted 
a commendatory editorial from the Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin. Governor Leader, of 
Pennsylvania, praised the idea warmly and 
posed for a publicity picture with a mem- 
ber of the committee accepting a dollar from 
him. Although interested almost exclusively 
in local publicity for the plan, the committee 
did secure outside recognition which it was 
able to convert into local news items. Drew 
Pearson mentioned the plan in his daily 
column* Congressman EucENeE McCartuy, 
of Minnesota, also lauded the plan in an ex- 
tension of remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp.* For the most part, however, the 
committee relied for periodical publicity on 





5 Column of July 9, 1956. 
*102' CONGRESSIONAL Recorp A5894 (July 
28, 1956). 
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press releases based on the progress of the 
plan, the reaction of individual contributors, 
and endorsements of the plan communicated 
directly to the committee. 

Both in August and September followup 
postcards were addressed to delinquent con- 
tributors. These cards were sent only to 
those who had contributed to the drive but 
who had not made the contribution for that 
month.- The cards expressed gratitude for 
the contribution received and reminded the 
contributor that another installment was 
now past due. During the first week of 
August the committee also placed brief 
newspaper advertisements urging Democrats 
not to forget “Dues for Democracy.” After 
the middie of September, however, no fur- 
ther reminders were addressed directly to 
contributors. By that time the political 
campaign was reaching its peak and it was 
felt that this activity would make thewoters 
“politics conscious.” Moreover, a great deal 
of publicity was being given to the financial 
plight of the Democrats on the national 
scene and the committee hoped to profit 
locally from these appeals. 

It is impossible to state whether the finan- 
cial results achieved by the plan measured up 
to the expectations of local party leaders be- 
cause they really did not know what to ex- 
pect. The gross receipts of the scheme, re- 
ceived from 1,511 contributors, were $6,324 
and these receipts were divided into the cate<- 
gories indicated in table I. Assuming that 
20,000 prospective contributors were 
reached, then a contribution of at least 
$1 was received from 7.6 percent of those so- 
licited. This percentage is lower than the 
Gallup Poll result would lead us to expect, 
but that poll was designed to measure family 
contributions; and since this mailing often 
reached more than one member of a family 
unit it is impossible to correct this figure for 
a valid comparison. 

It can be seen from table I that 23.4 per- 
cent of the receipts of the plan came from 
persons whose total contribution was greater 
than $5. These contributions ranged from 
$6 to $50; their arithmetical average being 
$10.50 and the median contribution, $7. 
Many of the larger contributions, as the let- 
ters occasionally accompanying them indi- 
cated, were from people who had rarely if 
ever been asked for a political contribution, 
thoroughly approved of the plan, and sought 
to indicate their enthusiasm with a contri- 
bution larger than was requested. 











TaBLeE I.—Statement.of receipts by cone 
tributors 

| f [ ! 

|Number)| Percent-| Amount! Percent- 
Amount | of con- ageof | ofre- | age of 
contributed tributers contrib-| ceipts | receipts 
| utors 

} } i a 
Wii nvoketnatinn 253 | 16.7 | 253 | 4.0 
ie th caeimcnastimenia 174 | 11.5 348 5.5 
ns 154} 10.2] 462] 7.3 
Nl ete tls ase } 164 | 10.9 | 656 | 10. 4 
Ee asa lhliniaon | 625 41.4; 3,125} 49.4 
Over $5...-...-.- | 141 | 9.3} 1,480 | 23. 4 








Total.....- rE oe | 6,324 





It is also noteworthy that approximately 
60 percent of those contributing a total of 
$5 or more did so by means of a single con- 
tribution rather than using the installment 
method. This suggests than an appeal for 
a flat $5 contribution would not have been 
regarded by many contributors as exces- 
sive, but considerable revenue would have 
been lost, and perhaps more important, the 
number of voters participating in the plan 
would have been sharply reduced. 

The expenses of administering the plan 
are indicated in table II, below. It may 
be observed from this statement that the 
cost of duplicating the first mailing of 3,000 
together with the cost of contracting the 
handling of the second mailing rather than 
doing this by volunteer party help reduced 
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the net receipts of the drive by a substan- 
tial amount. The $257.37 spent on the origi- 
nal mailing plus the $936.98 spent for labor 
on the second mailing thus represents a sum 
of $1,194.35 which could be added to the 
net receipts of a future drive if adequate 
foresight were exercised. 
TABLE II.—Statement of expenses 


For original 3,000 mailing: 
3,000 stamped envelopes (busi- 





SIDNE GENO) ccc cctidtimenmneyenm $109. 62 
15,000 envelops (return) ---.-.. 103. 75 
3,000 letterheads............-. 26. 00 
BIG siiceciiceniaindats wrtitieniinntomnipaillp 18. 00 

ED ccticcrmiieninieaaede 257. 37 
For second 20,000 mailing: 
20,000 stamped envelopes (busi- 

NE FEO vnc. ennntccapmienunnd 730. 80 
100,000 envelopes (return)--.. 500. 00 
20,000 letterheads.............. 122. 60 
SU ai chicas Savion maemo 58.15 
Addressing, collating, stuffing, 

I eceeciaeciet acnaeteaiatienedaeep an 936. 98 

NE scitisriteutncapncetisaeesiaarne 2, 348. 53 
Newspaper advertising......-.... 33. 26 
Postage (on returned envelopes) . 111. 84 
Postcards (reminder notices) ..... 32.00 

TOGA] SENCNIOE. ccaccnconne 2, 783. 00 


Thus the plan produced a realized total of 
net receipts amounting to $3,541, this being 


the difference between gross receipts of 
$6,324 and total expenses of $2,783. When 
consideration is given to the nearly $1,200 
pent through haste and duplication neces- 
itated by inadequate planning it may be 

en that the potential of such a program is 
considerable. It seems that of the voters 
reached in this particular drive the average 
contribution per voter solicited was approxi- 
mately $0.32. The cost of contacting each 


voter may be estimated at approximately 
$0.08. When several thousands of registered 
party members are solicited the sum raised 
through this method can be of substantial 
help to a local party. 

CONCLUSION 


It should be remembered that the 
Lancaster dues-for-democracy plan was 
carried out in a presidential year. Thus 


the mass solicitation was conducted at a 
time when popular interest in politics is at 
its highest. Moreover, the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee was probably of assistance 
because of its nationwide appeals for small 
contributions. It is likely, however, that 
the national drive for funds by door-to-door 
solocitation carried out on _ dollars-for- 
democrats day, October 16, may have re- 
duced the receipts of the local plan in that 
month. Registered Democrats who were 
participating in the local program and who 
were also solicited at their door may have 
omitted their mailed contribution that 
month. It is impossible to estimate the net 
effect of these two considerations so far as 
the receipts of the local plan were concerned. 

More important, perhaps, than the sum 
realized for the 1956 campaign by the dues 
plan is the acquisition of a mailing list of 
some 1,500 local party members who are 
proven contributors. It is the intention of 
the committee to solicit only these known 
contributors for the local elections of 1957 
and perhaps for 1 or 2 years thereafter. 
The receipts to be anticipated annually from 
solicitation of this list may prove to be of 
substantial assistance to the party because 
the large overhead associated with a mass 
mailing will be greatly reduced. Because of 
changes of address and population move- 
ment any mailing list can be used for only 
a few years. It seems probable that another 
mass mailing of all registered party members 
will again be necessary not later than 1960. 
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For the local and State campaigns in the 
next 3 years reliance will be placed on 
the list of proven contributors. 

There are advantages other than financial 
that accrue to a local party which employs 
such a mass solicitation. The letter request- 
ing contributions can be a campaign docu- 
ment itself and a countywide mailing to all 
registered party members thus serves @ po- 
litical purpose even for those voters who do 
not make a contribution. Moreover, all of 
the publicity associated with the dues-for- 
democracy plan redounded to the benefit 
of the party. One of the best electoral 
assets of the Democratic Party is the widely 
held conviction that it is the party of the 
“little man.” A campaign for small con- 
tributions helps to buttress this belief and 
thereby to strengthen the party’s appeal. 

Party leaders are also convinced that peo- 
ple who can be persuaded to contribute to 
the party can be relied upon to turn out and 
vote for the party on election day. This 
stems from the fact, amply attested to by the 
letters accompanying contributions, that 
such mass appeals help to create a sense of 
belonging among supporters who had not 
previously been asked for assistance in the 
party cause. Many voters seem to have been 
stimulated to a kind of proprietary interest 
in a party to which their affiliation had 
always been loose. Voting for the party on 
election day becomes for them an act in the 
nature of looking after their investment. It 
is impossible to measure the extent to which 
this feeling was aroused by the-dues cam- 
paign, but all members of the committee 
agree that this is a feature of the plan which 
deserves emphasis. This result of mass s0- 
licitation was probably heightened by the in- 
stallment character of this particular scheme 
which protracted the party member’s obliga- 
tion over a period of 5 months. 

Even if the actual monetary return in this 
particular experiment was not as large as 
could be anticipated from the Gallup poll 
mentioned earlier, there can be no doubt 
that a very large proportion of the receipts 
represented money that the party would not 
otherwise have gotten. The majority of con- 
tributions came from contributors who were 
unknown to party leaders and regular finan- 
cial supporters were urged not to use the 
dues plan. It is the hope of the committee 
that with repeated solicitations some of the 
contributors will become active party work- 
ers and future party leaders. This can be 
encouraged by using the contributor mailing 
list for notices and announcements of party 
activities such as rallies and dinners. 

Sentiment among local party leaders is 
unanimous that this experiment in mass 
solicitation was an undoubted success. In 
an area where the Democratic Party is seri- 
ously outnumbered and in a year when Mr. 
Eisenhower’s presence on the ticket eroded 
the partisan zeal of many registered Demo- 
crats, the party nonetheless realized a sub- 
stantial sum of money, enjoyed some highly 
favorable publicity, and also stimulated par- 
tisan enthusiasm in its followers. Receipts 
were certainly not sufficient to encourage the 
hope, without much further citizen educa- 
tion, that such mass solicitation can substi- 
tute for the more traditional methods of 
party finance. Indeed, income from the 
dues plan represented only about 10 percent 
of the local party’s budget for the year. 
Nonetheless this experiment took place at a 
time when the governorship of Pennsylvania 
was in Democratic hands and the party had 
access to funds much greater than it could 
hope for while in opposition. Such a mass 
solicitation program would have a truly sig- 
nificant importance in the lean years of 
being out. Will Rogers once observed that 
politics “has got so expensive that it takes 
a lot of money even to get beat with.” The 
Democratic Party of Lancaster County, Pa., 
seems at least to have demonstrated that 
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Wembley Ties ¢ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ol 

Or 

HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT . 
OF LOUISIANA to 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES a 
Monday, June 16, 1958 in 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I do 
hope our colleagues enjoyed wearing 
Wembley ties on Father’s Day. 

I hope each package reached its des. 
tination with dispatch. 

As you know last Friday I continued 
the annual custom of remembering the 
Members of Congress with a Wembley 
tie on Father’s Day. With each tie went 
this letter which tells the story and I 
speaks for itself: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 13, 1958, 
DEAR FRIEND: Yes, today is Friday the 13th, ] 


But every cloud has a silver lining and low 
the fact that it is Friday, June 13 today tics 
means that Sunday is June 15. And what 
is June 15? Father’s Day, of course, ~ 

And what does Father’s Day mean? ¥ 

It means that it is once again time for on 
my good friends and constituents, Samuel | 
and Emanuel Pulitzer (owners of Wembley eco 
Ties, the world’s largest manufacturer of nicl 
neckwear) to salute the fathers of America beti 
who are Members of Congress. abl 

It is an annual anticipation. It is an fere 
annual event. It is an annual reality. Each nes: 
year the Pulitzers have asked me to dis- 
tribute, in their name, these Father’s Day 
ties to remind you that New Orleans isa city 
of industry as well as gaiety. The Pulitzer The 


are proud, and rightly so, of the national 
acceptance of their Wembley ties which are 
worn by more Members of Congress than Dt 


any other tie. These ties sparkle of the new the 
South, the new industrial New Orleans, tisti 

Here is a business which started witha ciate 
slice of a brother’s coat. (It was Manny’ effor 
and Sam did it.) That daring experiment © stati 
has grown into the greatest neckwear busi- conf 
ness in the world. Even the Russians cant of le 
top this claim. orga! 

It’s wonderful to have nice people like prove 
Sam and Manny Pulitzer as constituents cont 
and I again pass along to you today symbols ferer 
of their thoughtfulness and generosity—# sible 
tie for Father’s Day. : cong 

Wear it and think of them and think of Ne 


New Orleans, the city that care forgot amd. 
industry remembered. 

With my warmest personal best wishes, 

F. Epwarp HE&BERr. 

The spirit of Wembley neckwear & 
the spirit of American industry today. 
Down in New Orleans, Sam and 
Pulitzer are making great plans to il- 
crease the appeal and scope of 
business, which is today the wW 
greatest neckwear manufacturer. —_ 

Right now on their desks are plals 
for a brandnew million-dollar neckweat 
plant which will be the most 
neckwear institution in this coumity. 
Completely air conditioned and with 
other things which will add both # 
pleasure and efficiency of their 800 ef 
ployees, the new Wembley plant will # 
@ showplace in fabulous New Orleans. 
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american men are becoming more 
fashion conscious each year because of 
the promotional efforts of aggressive 
manufacturers like Wembley. Each year 


Wembley spends hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in national consumer adver~- 
tising to increase the appeal of thou- 
sands of retailers who feature the Wem- 
pley label on their neckwear racks. 

gam and Emanuel Pulitzer have asked 
me to say to you that they are proud 
to again say: “Happy, healthy Father's 
Day to our national lawmakers, the men 
who guide our country to its ever-ascend- 
ing road to peace and prosperity.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


or MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter from the Federal Statis- 
tics Users’ Conference to the President 
and the detailed recommendations 
which accompanied. it point up some 
very serious gaps in our economic in- 
telligence. To make wise and timely 
economic decisions, business, labor, ag- 
riculture, and Government must have 
better information than is now avail- 
able. The Federal Statistics Users’ Con- 
ference includes representatives of busi- 
ness, labor, and agriculture. 

FEDERAL STATISTICS USERS’ 
CONFERENCE, 
Washington, D. C., June 6, 1958. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. Presment: Last September, at 
the first annual meeting of the Federal Sta- 
tistics Users’ Conference, we deeply appre- 
ciated the interest that you expressed in our 
efforts to help improve the Government’s 
Statistical programs. The members of the 
conference, which represents a cross section 
of leading business, farm, labor, and research 
organizations, welcomed the significant im- 
provements in Federal statistical programs 
The con- 
ference has given these proposals every pos- 
sible support, including appearances before 
congressional committees, 

Nevertheless, the Federal Government’s 
Statistical programs have one serious short- 
coming which is of such critical importance 
that we feel obliged to call it to your atten- 
tion. Although the statistics we now have 
tell us a great deal about the past, they tell 
US considerably less about the present, and 
almost nothing about the future. Current 
uncertainties as to the course of the na- 

economy in the months ahead make 

this gap in our present information ever 
more conspicuous. Appraisals of the future, 
Whether made by public or private fore- 
casters, now consist almost entirely of in- 
drawn from past or present per- 

It is, therefore, not surprising 

that these appraisals sometimes vary 80 
Widely that they confuse rather than en- 
those whom they are designed to 


After giving this problem considerable 


thought, the Federal Statistics Users’ Con- 
ference 


ce has concluded that the Govern- 
Ment's statistical programs should be broad- 
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ened to include information about the 
spending intentions of important segments 
of our economy. We think that it is highly 
significant that merhbers of the conference, 
business,» farm, and labor representatives 
alike are agreed as to the need for a sys- 
tematic collection of basic information 
about the short-run spending intentions of 
Government, business, farmers, and con- 
sumers. : 

Obviously, statistics relating to future in- 
tentions cannot have the same degree of 
accuracy as statistics which report the facts 
of past events. In some areas where ex- 
penditure and investment programs are 
carefully budgeted, statistics of intentions 
should be about as reliable as statistics of 
past expenditures. In other areas where 
spending is unplanned or budgeted in a 
rough and informal way, statistics ape likely 
to be less reliable. Nevertheless, with all 
their formal shortcomings, such statistics 
could provide a far better basis for forecast- 
ing future development than present meth- 
ods which rely almost completely upon 
judgments formed on the record of the 
past. 

Statistics of intentions are not new. A 
number of very important private studies 
have pioneered in this area. They should 
be continued, and Federal statistical pro- 
grams should be designed, not to supplant 
them, but to build on their experience and 
to supplement them by providing material 
vital for short-range forecasting. 

To this end, we suggest a limited program 
designed to gather significant information 
directly from those whose decisions to spend 
or save actually shape our future. We be- 
lieve that this information can be obtained 
economically by adding a few questions 
about planned future expenditures to exist- 
ing Federal statistical programs. Specifically, 
we believe that the Government should seek 
the following kinds of information: 

From the Federal Government: A quar- 
terly projection of national security and 
public works expenditures both under exist- 
ing contracts and contracts to be let with 
estimates based primarily on direct reports 
from contractors. 

From State. and local governments: A 
quarterly projection of anticipated expendi- 
tures for public works and operating ex- 
penses. 

From private construction contractors: 
Reports on anticipated expenditures and ex- 


pected housing starts in the next month or. 


quarter—an expansion of an existing re- 
porting program. 

From manufacturers: Statements on ex- 
pected inventory position a month in ad- 
vance—an expansion of an existing report- 
ing system. 

From retailers and wholesalers: A 
monthly survey of intentions to order goods 
from their suppliers in the subsequent 
month, by adding a single question to two 
existing surveys. 

From farmers: A semi-annual survey of 
anticipated spending for major machinery 
items and for building maintenance—a sup- 
plement to current farm surveys. 

From consumers: A monthly survey in 
which a selected group of consumers report 
on their intentions to buy key durable and 
significant nondurable items in the quarter 
ahead. 

We are enclosing a more detailed exposi- 
tion of our recommendations. 

We hope that these suggestions will have 
your support. The Federal Statistics Users’ 
Conference would be pleased to assist in any 
way possible in the consideration of this 
proposed “program. 

Respectfully yours, 
. Perer HENLE, 


Vice Chairman 
(For the Board of Trustees). 
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THE ECONOMIC RoaD AHEAD: NEEDED 
STATISTICAL IMPROVEMENTS 


The current business recession has high- 
lighted. the importance of forecasting ac- 
curately the future course of the American 
economy. Agriculture, business, and labor, 
as well as government, require the best in- 
formation possible to guide current opera- 
tions and planning. 

Much of this information is summarized 
in statistical data published by the Federal 
Government and private sources. These sta- 
tistics tell a great deal about the past, some- 
what less about the present, and almost 
nothing about the future. Consequently, 
appraisals of the future consist almost en- 
tirely of inferences drawn from the known 
facts of past and present performance. 

Economists and business analysts dO make 
forecasts on the basis of intensive study of 
past performance ratios (such as inventories 
to sales) by measuring investment potential, 
and the like. But, in critical instances, the 
material with which they must work leads 
to such widely varying conclusions that the 
practical businessman or Congressman is left 
in a quandary. 

The Federal Statistics Users’ Conference 
believes that it is possible to improve the 
basis of predictions for the future by adding 
information about the spending intentions 
of government, business, farmers, and con- 
sumers to our existing knowledge about the 
past and present. This can be done most 
economically by using already existing or 
proposed statistical programs to obtain 
needed information directly from those whose 
decisions to spend or save actually shape 
the future. Changes in plans can be re- 
corded by collecting this information at regu- 
lar and frequent intervals. 

Obviously, statistics relating to future in- 
tentions cannot have the same degree of 
accuracy as statistics reporting facts of past 
events. In some areas, where expenditure 
and investment programs are carefully 
budgeted, statistics of intentions should be 
about as reliable as comparable statistics of 
past expenditures. In other areas, where 
spending is unplanned or budgeted in only 
a rough and informal way, statistics of in- 
tentions are likely to be less reliable. Never- 
theless, with all their formal shortcomings, 
such statistics would provide a better basis 
for forecasting future development than 
present methods which rely, almost com- 
pletely upon judgments formed on the rec- 
ord of the past. 

In most of the proposals outlined below 
we are confident that projections in dollar 
terms can be obtained. Where this proves 
to be impossible, indications of the direc- 
tion of intended expenditures can be of con- 
siderable value for business forecasting. 

In this report the Federal Statistics Users’ 
Conference does not make any detailed rec- 
ommendation regarding the statistical meth- 
ods to be used. We submit this report in 
the hope that it will lead to an early con- 
sideration of the steps most suitable in each 
case to accomplish the objective. 

There have been a number of major ad- 
vances made in the measurement of inten- 
tions to spend, such as the Survey Research 
Center consumer surveys, the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board capital appropria- 
tions work, and the McGraw-Hill orders and 
investment work, to name but a few. 

The recommendations made in this report 
build upon these important pioneering 
studies and seek, not to supplant them, but 
to provide supplementary material vital for 
short-term forecasting. 

The Federal Statistic Users’ Conference 
does not presume that additional statistics 
in themselves will solve any of our national 
problems. We do believe that better infor- 
mation will lead to better public and private 
actions. To this end, we recommend a lim- 
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ited program designed to answer one ques- 
tion: Where is our economy headed? 

This program would seek the following 
information: 

1. From the Federal Government: A quar- 
terly projection of national security and 
public works expenditures both under exist- 
ing contracts and contracts to be let with 
estimates based primarily on direct reports 
from contractors. 

2. From State and local governments: A 
quarterly projection of anticipated expendi- 
tures for public works and operating ex- 
penses. 

3. From private construction contractors: 
Reports on anticipated expenditures and ex- 
pected housing starts in the next month or 
quarter—an expansion of an existing report- 
ing program. 

4. From manufacturers: Statements on ex- 
pected inventory position a month in ad- 
vance—an expansion of an existing reporting 
system. 

5. From retailers and wholesalers: A 
monthly survey of intentions to order goods 
from their suppliers in the subsequent 
month, by adding a single question to two 
existing surveys. 

6. From farmers: A semiannual survey of 
anticipated spending for major machinery 
items and for building maintenance—a sup- 
plement to current farm surveys. 

7. From consumers: A monthly survey in 
which a selected group of consumers report 
on their intentions to buy key durable and 
significant nondurable items in the quarter 
ahead 

I. GOVERNMENT 
A. The Federal Government 

Proposals for Government action against 
recession trends frequently support one or 
another expenditure program or affect one or 
another revenue program. Yet billion-dollar 
errors have been made in forecasting Fed- 
eral spending. A major factor has been the 
lack of needed facts for those who must make 
such forecasts. 

The Government should institute a pro- 
gram of quarterly projections of expendi- 
tures for national security and for non- 
defense public works. These projections 
should be broken down as between expendi- 
tures made under existing contracts and 
contracts expected to be let during the next 
& months. 

A basic element in such a& program should 
be direct reports from contractors on their 
expected billings to the government or ex- 
penditures in the quarter immediately ahead. 
Such a reporting system is being introduced 
to facilitate budgetary control of defense 
expenditures. It should be extended to non- 
defense public works expenditures and 
should be adapted to help provide vastly 
improved government expenditure forecasts. 

Key series that should flow from this 
would measure total spending by broad in- 
dustrial sector.. Vital additional measures 
would chart the flow of spending under 
newly placed contracts and would help to 
measure the impact of such programs. 


B. Local governments 


State and local government spending 
proved to be a supportive element in both 
the 1948-49 and 1953-54 recessions. How 
helpful will it be in the near term? Given 
the wide use of formal budget procedures by 
local governments it is now possible to get 
a reliable answer to this question. 

The Federal budget now before the Con- 
gress proposes starting a regular quartely 
survey of the finances of State and local gov- 
ernménts. This survey should be extended 
to report anticipated expenditures for (1) 


public works, and (2) operating expenses 


for the succeeding quarter. This quarterly 
forecast of State and local spending would 





rest in large measure on approved budgets 
and this would provide solid totals for as- 
sessing the impact of local government ex- 
penditures on output in the next quarter. 


Il. BUSINESS : 
A. Construction 


Forward construction estimates are a con- 
spicuous element in any estimate of short- 
term economic prospects. Construction ac- 
tivity, a vigorous force in both our postwar 
recessions, was a weakening one through- 
out 1957. Generalized projections based on 
“the feel of the situation” have been made 
frequently over the years and have been 
conspicuously in error. Experience with the 
invaluable F. W. Dodge data on contract 
awards (as with the OBE-SEC and McGraw- 
Hill reports on manufacturers’ plans for 
spending on plant and equipment and the 
National Industrial Conference Board work 
on capital approprations) suggests the next 
step. 

There is need for a-monthly report from 
construction contractors on their expendi- 
tures and building starts in the next quarter. 
Given the lead time required before actual 
construction, there is a basis for making 
reliable projections. General building con- 
tractors could be expected to report on (1) 
their expenditures in the month and quarter 
ahead (distinguishing major types of resi- 
dential and nonresidential activity); (2) the 
number of residences they expect to start 
in the same period; and (3) the number of 
units they will have for sale. For other 
contractors a monthly forecast of expendi- 
tures should be no less feasible. 

A practical and inexpensive method of se- 
curing such estimates would be to add a 
few questions to the reports filed monthly 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics by a 
large sample of construction contractors. 


B. Manufacturers’ orders and inventories 


The significance of reports on manufac- 
turers’ orders and inventories for assessing 
changes in business over the coming months 
can hardly be exaggerated. Changes in ord- 
ers and inventories were harbingers both of 
the postwar recessions and the recoveries. 
Analysts have, therefore, tried to anticipate 
inventory changes. In the absence of di- 
rect relevant data they have been forced to 
work in complex indirect fashion from pro- 
duction rates, consumer takings, sales-in- 
ventory ratios, and the like. Their success 
has not been notable. 

There is a need for a prompt monthly re- 
port by manufacturers on their expected in- 
ventory positions a month in advance. Such 
a@ report would offer direct information from 
the key producers who are actually schedul- 
ing production and inventory levels in the 
weeks ahead. . 

To be of solid value such a report must be 
issued promptly. The most efficient proce- 
dure would be to utilize the existing monthly 
Census Bureau program on sales, inventories, 
and orders. By extending and speeding that 
report (or by securing telegraphic replies 
on orders and projected inventories in ad- 
vance of the regular report) decisive infor- 
mation could be obtained at little cost. In 
addition, it may be desirable to test the 
possibility of obtaining useful information 
on anticipated inventories 3 months in ad- 
vance. - 

C. Retailers and wholesalers 


The retailer is the closest of all producers 
to the ultimate consumer. For this reason 
various private surveys have sought retail- 
ers’ opinion on their future sales.. While it 
is to be hoped that this line of inquiry will 
be continued an additional.approach is re- 
quired. 

A monthly survey of retailers’ intentions 
to order goods in the next month should be 
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set up. Opinion surveys that query the rp, 
tailer on his estimate of future co 
spending are of interest. For a hard- 
estimate of future trends, however, jt ig 
more important to know what the retailer 
is going to do about it. Will he put in ney 
orders that will lead to further prody 
or to the reduction of wholesale and 
facturing inventories? Or will he work 
his own level of inventories still further 
whatever his thoughts about rising sales? 

The Census Bureau currently secures 
monthly reports on retail sales from a 
sample of retailers. An additional question 
could be put to a select group of these r. 
tailers in this sample, querying the orden 
they placed in the last month and those 
they expect to place within the next month, 

A similar survey of wholesalers’ intentions 
to order goods in the month ahead 
complete the picture of business intentions 
to spend. 

Together the surveys of manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers’ would provide 4 
consistent picture of the flow of production 


and the change in inventories at all levels of | 


business from manufacturer to consumer, 
Ill, AGRICULTURE 


Farmers’ forecasts of their planting’ and 
crop totals have long been a basic feature 
of our economic reporting. A useful and 
simple addition to that report system would 
query farmers twice a year on their antic. 
pated spending for major machinery items 
and for building maintenance. The results 
would not merely help define total inves 
ment projections. They would also casts 
revealing light on the effective attitudes of 
farmers toward farming prospects and in- 
comes. 

Iv. THE CONSUMER 4 


Consumer outlays accumulate to the 
largest single item in our national output, 
Overall employment and output cannot be 
forecast without a reasonable surmise as to 
what consumers will do. Surveys of con 
sumer intentions to spend in the coming 
year have been available and, it is hoped, 
will continue to be available. Such surveys 
have a broad analytic value. But ther 
limitations for short-range forecasting are 
also apparent. The instability of consumer 
spending has frustrated attempts to make 
long-term forecasts of consumer intentions 
to spend. Changes in family income, inten- 
sified sales efforts by business, and the ap 
pearance of new products and new design 
bring changes in consumer spending which 
cannot be foreseen many months in advance. 

There is need for a monthly survey of con 
sumers’ intentions to buy key durable and 
semidurable items in the quarter ahead. 
Monthly surveys will catch promptly the 
impact of changes in employment or income 
on consumer intentions. By concentrating 
on home purchase and maintenance and 


durable and semidurable (clothing) item - 


requiring large outlays, trends can be 


for those items which mean major shifts 


ahead in consumer spending and credit de 
mands. By adding a few other items that 
have responded sharply to cycle ups and 
downs in recent’ years (such as 


mixers or steam irons) other sensitive it ” 


dictators could be provided. 

This information could be secured et 
nomically and with prompt availability y 
adding a limited number of questions to the 


Census Bureau’s current population we 


This would link intentions reports to% 


widely used data, for the same families, 


employment, income, age, schooling, 
family status. 


Reports on recent actual spending for # 


same items from sample families wo 
the intentions data and would 
deeper view of consumer activity. 
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1958 
Russian Schools and Ours 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
{N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10,1958 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, I have watched with interest vari- 
ous moves designed to spend greater 
amounts of the taxpayers’ money to 
make expert scientists, mathematicians, 
and so forth. I have resented the impli- 
cations that we are so far behind the 
Russians in our educational facilities and 
teaching. It appears that many factions 
have used the orbiting sputniks as a 
springboard for hysterical spending and 
ear’. 
I wonder if, in this hysteria and fear, 
we are not overlooking our most glaring 
fault—education in the primary stage. 
Astrong and good education, like every- 
thing élse, must have a good foundation. 

We must not forget the old adage, 
“Haste makes waste.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the New York 
Sunday News which I commend to my 
colleagues. * 

The editorial follows: 

RUSSIAN SCHOOLS AND OURS 

When Sputnik I bounced into orbit last 
October 4, it touched off, among other things, 
a flood of attacks on our public school 





We've been hearing for months about how 
the Soviet schools are far superior to ours, 
with their stress on science and mathematics, 
the large amounts of homework required of 
pupils, the splendor of their laboratory 
equipment, etc. 

How much is there in all this talk? Ac- 
cording to an interesting paper read re- 
cently before an educational. conference at 
New York University by Prof. Ivan D. Lon- 
don, of Brooklyn College, there is a lot of 
exaggeration in it. ‘ 

Professor London has been digging inte 
various Russian publications for teachers, 
going by such names as “Physics in the 
School,” “Mathematics in the School,” 
and “Teachers’ Newspaper,” and has come up 
With some interesting quotations. 

For example, Dr. London finds the editors 
of Physics in the School gnashing their 
stainless steel teeth in a recent issue of the 
magazine over the “formalism of knowledge, 

ce of practical information and skills, 


‘and inability to solve problems” shown by 


large numbers of secondary school graduates. 
WHO, IF ANYBODY, HAS A SLIDE RULE? 


Complaints are rather frequent in Russia 
that applicants for admission to the col- 
leges too often can neither write the Rus- 
sian language deceritly nor spell correctly. 

4 Comrade Chukantsov, in a 1955 issue of 
“Mathematics in the School,” lamented-that 
Weakness in mathematics was widespread in 
the secondary schools, because a lot of math 

were no good. 

4s for the supposedly superb and plenti- 
ful equipment in Russia schools, apparently 
it just is not. 

ématics in the School” had an in- 
article last year, noting that you 
aay beg, borrow, or steal a slide rule 
all Russia, and advising teachers to make 
Paper versions of the slide rule for their 
this ming thé teacher knows what 
Valuable gadget is or how it works. 
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The article wistfully expressed the hope that 
in some bright future there would be enough 
slide rules in Russia to go around. 

In a 1956 issue of “Physics in the School,” 
one article listed some schools in Moscow 
itself that lacked necessary laboratory 
equipment, and added that matters in this 
respect were far worse in Russia’s enormous 
rural areas, 

As for all that healthy, wholesome home- 
work, reports keep seeping out of Russia 
that it produces nervous breakdowns among 
an alarming percentage of school children. 

So, while we have no desire to whitewash 
United States’ schools and think they could 
stand plenty of improvement, we also feel 
that the much-touted Russian education 
system has some gaping holes in it, too. 

Apparently the Kremlin has been lying.on 
this subject as it does on all others; and 
apparently its lies have been parroted by 
too many Americans who should know 
better. 

OUR SCHOOLS ARE FAR FROM PERFECT 


For all that, we don’t think we will patch 
any of the holes in our own education sys- 
tem by merely pointing with Bronx cheers 
and nyanh-nyanhs to the holes in the Soviet 
setup. 

It seems to us that we have badly over- 
done the elective system, by letting “‘acad- 
emic freedom” begin, as ex-President Her- 
bert Hoover puts it, at age 14. a 

Too many boards of education have let 
progressive educationists jam the schools 
with life adjustment courses and shove 
reading, writing, and arithmetic into the 
background. 

Internationalists and one worlders have 
been permitted to propagandize in too many 
of our schools for their ideas, and to shelve 
instruction in United States history and the 
glorious achievements and numerous heroes 
of our own country. 

Socialists and even some Communists and 
fellow travelers have succeeded, while par- 
ents snoozed, in smuggling into many a 
city’s public schools a variety of textbooks 
carrying these people’s anti-American and 
pro-Marxist notions. 

While refusing to be panicked by the 
alleged superiority of Soviet education, let 
us not complacently neglect our own 
schools. There is plenty to clean up in 
them. 





Low Tariffs and Unemployment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 26, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, except in the 
category of Federal employment, there 
are more American workers out of jobs 
today than in the period just before we 
engaged in the Korean war. Business- 
men, bankers, economists, and public of- 
ficials have taken turns at explaining 
the causes. While conclusions were ar- 
rived at from individual observations, 
most of them failed to ascribe sufficient 
prominence to the historic fact that eco- 
nomic cycles have a tendency to pause 
for readjustment. During such period 
of readjustment, discovery of hidden or 
previously overlooked contributory fac- 
tors reveal themselves. 

Because these revelations are clearly 
understood only by adversely affected 
minority groups, they are often sub- 
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merged by the vocal and material influ- 
ence of enthusiasts among the directly 
benefited group that can _ visualize 
financial rewards only by pursuing the 
path of laissez faire and, like the pro- 
verbial lie, when repeated often enough 
becomes the generally accepted fact. 

For example, the oft repeated state- 
ment that American expansion of for- 
eign trade is the direct result of benefits 
attained through the administration of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
One of the important revelations of this 
period of unemploynient, fully admitted 
but stubbornly disregarded by the pow- 
erful group of profiteers engaged in for- 
eign commerce and trade, is that our 
Marshall plan, lend lease, mutual se- 
curity, and economic and military pro- 
grams not only impose a staggering tax 
load on the American people but actually 
account for a sizable segment of unem- 
ployed labor formerly engaged in the 
production of everyday consumer goods 
made for and purchased by the Ameri- 
can household. 

Under the slogan “We must buy from 
in order to sell to,” the American mar- 
kets are being forced to accept foreign- 
made commodities produced by low-paid 
labor in foreign countries to enable them 
to build up dollar.reserves in this coun- 
try. These dollars, of course, are in- 
tended to purchase in this country prod- 
ucts which they themselves are unable 
to produce in sufficient quantities to 
meet their demands. The importation 
of these commodities in quantities suffi- 
cient to create dollar reserves is promis- 
ing to be very dangerous to our own 
economy. Plant after plant, formerly 
enjoying a fair profit and formerly capa- 
ble of employing many trained produc- 
tion workers, has been forced to curtail 
production or cease operations alto- 
gether because of the loss of markets for 
their products through imported similar 
products made abroad by labor paid one- 
fourth or less than labor receives here 
in America. 

It is the admitted policy of those re- 
sponsible for the administratien of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act to per- 
mit the importation of these competing 
products into the American market free 
from import duties or sufficiently low as 
to crowd out our own products. Here 
are a few examples: Oil and oil products 
are admitted in quantities causing our 
own producers to go on limited produc- 
tion. Fuel oil—residual—a cheap by- 
product produced abroad, is allowed to 
enter the American markets to compete 
with coal. Textiles and a number of 
household products come into the Amer- 
ican market in such quantities as to 
make it unprofitable for American mills 
to continue operations. Chemicals, 
dyes, electronic devices, household tools, 
toys, and many other things we formerly 
manufactured for our own trade are be- 
ing permitted to enter markets in quan- 
tities that can only spell doom and de- 
struction of many small industries so 
necessary in a well-regulated and well- 
balanced national economy. 

With war-torn countries’ productive 
capacity restored, largely through 


‘American aid, they now are looking to 
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America for dollars, the most envied 
currency in world markets. 

Our reciprocal trade administrators 
open wide the doors to these countries, 
permit them to send us unlimited quan- 
tities of their consumer commodities 
practically free from import duties, 
hoping thereby to be able to sell these 
countries more machinery and equip- 
ment with which they can further in- 
crease their production for export. 

As these imported products replace 
some of our American-made commodi- 
ties in the shops and on the counters of 
our merchants, throughout the Nation 
American factories have been compelled 
to furlough or permanently discharge 
employees who over the years have 
helped to build and support local private 
industry. 

As these institutions have had to cease 
operations one by one, leaving specially 
rained employees without jobs, their 
spending power and their tax contribu- 
tions are lost to local business and to 
local State and Federal Government in 
the form of taxes. No longer able to 
purchase automobiles, household equip- 
ment, food, and raimant, their economic 
predicament reflects itself through the 
entire line of commerce exchanges until 
it is finally felt at the top level. Thus 
we see business decline and employment 
slowdown mushrooming. 

2eciprocal trade has been given 
another 5-year extension. American 
tariffs are already lower than those of 
any other industrial nation in the world. 
f our President further reduces tariffs 
by 25 percent as he is empowered to do 
under this legislation, what chance of 
survival is there for small industry and 
the labor it supports? 





Tribute to Hon. Gracie Pfost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, June 15,in the Washington Post, 
there appeared a fine article on my very 
distinguished friend and colleague in 
Idaho’s congressional delegation, the 
Honorable Gracre Prost, Member of the 
House from Idaho’s First Congressional 
District. 

GRACIE’s boundless energy, her con- 
scientiousness, and her ability to get 
things done for the people she repre- 
sents, have earned her the widespread 
respect of both her constituents and her 
colleagues in the House. In addition, 
her personal qualities have earned her 
the affection of all those who know her. 
Her husband, Jack Pfost, is equally es- 
teemed, and the teamwork of this won- 
derful couple is well told in this article. 

I consider it a privilege to request this 
fine tribute to a remarkable and capable 
Member of the Congress—and her hus- 
band—hbe printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. ; 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS FREES Hrr FroM DISHWASHING 

(By Marie Smith) 


Dynamic, freckle-faced Gracie Prost, Con- 
gresswoman from Idaho, has one very special 
reason—among others—for wanting to be re- 
elected this year to a fourth term in the 
House of Representatives. 

As_ long as she stays in Congress, 
doesn’t have to wash dishes at home. 

That’s the promise made by her husband, 
retired master mechanic, Jack (John Walter) 
Pfost, who says “I feel she does more than 
her share of work at the office and I won't 
let her wash a dish at home.” 

For capable, personable Mrs. Pfost, a for- 
mer real-estate broker and first woman to 
represent her State in Congress, that’s sweet 
music. For, she says, “it is easier to sell a 
farm or dictate a batch of mail than to wash 
a sink of dishes.” 

Otherwise, politics and housework are a 
partnership for this congenial couple who 
are proving that a wife can have a career 
in politics without sacrificing family or 
home life. 

When Gracre Prost, who won the sobri- 
quet Hell’s Belle for her vigorous and vocal 
championship of the construction of a high 
dam in Hell’s Canyon, came to Congress in 
1953, Jack Pfost came with her. At that 
time, the retired master mechanic was serv- 
ing as her partner in a real-estate business. 
They left the business in the hands of her 
brother and came to Washington together. 

Here they share a small apartment in the 
Congressional Hotel where a maid does the 
cleaning. They share the cooking, and he 
washes dishes. 

In Mrs. Prost’s office on Capitol Hill, a 
roomy, comfortable leather chair fills one 
corner, and it’s usually occupied by Jack 
Pfost. 

“He’s never been on my payroll, but he 
has done everything to help me,” GRACIE 
Prost said proudly. 

Sitting at her big desk, placed across an 
adjoining corner, she enumerated some of 
the things he does. 

He serves as greeter and Capitol guide for 
the daily visitors from Idaho to the Office. 

He reads the home State newspapers and 
marks or clips stories and editorials he thinks 
his wife should read. 

He listens to her speeches and gives sug- 
gestions and when she delivers a speech in 
the House he’s always in the gallery to listen. 
“To criticize her,” he said, jokingly. 

But redheaded GracizE Prost says: 
doesn’t criticize me enough.” 

There are no arguments over who is boss 
in the family. “We make our decisions by 
mutual consent,” Jack Pfost said. 

" His day at the office ends a good hour be- 
fore the Congresswoman’s does. He returns 
to the apartment, heats the oven, and puts 
in Idaho baking potatoes (a daily must in 
the Pfost diet). 

When Mrs. Prost gets home, she broils 
small steaks, tosses a green salad, serves up 
whole wheat bread and milk, and a wheat 
cereal for dessert. 

Mrs. Prost is first to leave the kitchen. He 
stays behind and washes dishes. It is the 
same in the mornings. After breakfast, 
Gracie Prost walks a block to the office, ar- 
rives there variously from 7:15 to 8:15, and 
he stays behind to do the dishes. 

When the Congresswoman is invited out to 
dinner, which is 2 or 3 times a week, Jack 
Pfost goes along if he’s invited too. “But 
I’m not invited to all the things she is, and 
when I’m not I stay at home,” he said. 

Mrs. Prost is a member of the most impor- 
tant committees for the West—Interior and 
Insular Affairs—and is chairman of the pub- 
lic lands subcommittee.- The latter job her 


she 


“He 
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husband calls the biggest housekeeping jop 
in America, for the subcommittee has juris. 
diction over 456 million acres of land, which 
include all the national parks, public 
national cemeteries, and grazing lands, 
The Pfosts return home to Nampa, 
every year only during adjournment of Cop. 
gress and she tours the 19-county district 
(400 miles in length and 200 miles across), 
speaking to political and civic groups, 
They share the driving, but Gracte dogs 
most of the talking. She uses radio for cam. 
paigning, but since most of her district dogs 
not have TV coverage she skips that medium, 
Because she never knows what type of 
country she may decide to go into, or where 
she may have to appear, she always carries ip 
the trunk of her car cowboy boots, jodhpurs, 
a bright rodeo shirt, big hat, slacks, com. 
fortable walking shoes, and a sweater. 
She uses the cowboy outfit only on speciaj 
occasions, but frequently dons slacks and 


walking shoes to go out on a farm to look . 


at crops or to inspect insect-infected forest 
areas or, as on one occasion, participate ing 
log-rolling contest. 

An expert horsewoman, every fall she ap- 
pears in the Lewistown Roundup Parade in 
traditional Western finery and riding a white 
Palomino named “Silver,” Her husband ap. 
plauds from the crowd. 

Mrs. Prost began her political career as 
deputy county clerk, auditor, and recorder 
of Canyon County in 1929. In 1950 she was 
defeated in her first bid for Congress, but 
her husband “needled” her into running 
again, she said. 

“GRACIE you sowed a lot of grain 2 years 
ago. Are you going to let it go to waste, or 
are you going to get out this fall and harvest 
it?” he asked her 1 day just before the 1952 
primaries. 

“It was a persuasive argument,” Grace 
Prost said. 


Mrs. Prost said her husband always goes 
along when she’s shopping for a new dress 
or hat, and she respects his opinion. “I get 
more compliments on what he selects,” she 
said. 

He says “I wouldn’t buy a suit without 
getting her opinion on it first.” 

They talk over legislation and she says 
his opinion usually coincides with hers, 

They’re equally unahimous on how # 
spend Sundays (their only day free from 
work) and holidays. They like to drive into 
the Maryland or Virginia countryside, “Its 
a little like being back home,” they agreed. 





Tribute to William Dickson Boyee, 


Founder of the Boy Scouts of America 


and the Lone Scouts of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 28, 1958 a 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I should 


‘like to pay tribute to an esteemed and 
prominent native son of Pennsylvania 0 ; 


the 100th anniversary of his birth. 
William Dickson Boyce was born on# 
farm in the New Texas area of Paul 


Township, Allegheny County, on June 28, ” 
1858. He was/a son of David and Mar 


garet Jane Bratton Boyce. Little bs 
known of his boyhood, which is unfot 
tunate as Mr. Boyce eventually 
one of the greatest friends of the 
can boy.” 
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It is known that in 1878 he entered 


© ib r Academy, the preparatory de- 
a Woos ent of Wooster College, Ohio. He 
lands, is believed to have been graduated with 
. the class of 1880, but a fire in 1901 de- 
'daho, stroyed the college records, so that fact 
Cons cannot be determined with assurance. . 

miei: Starting his business career, Mr. Boyce 
ss began publication of a weekly newspaper 


at Lisbon, N. Dak., but a fire broke out 


& in the printshop and destroyed the build- 
t does ing and its contents. Undaunted, Mr. 
dium, Boyce became an advertising salesman in 


Chicago, where he soon was able to es- 
tablish a magazine publishing business. 
The Boyce publications included the Sat- 
urday Blade, a news magazine, and the 
Chicago Ledger, a fiction magazine, 
which were sold together for 5 cents; 
another was Farming Business. Eventu- 
ally Mr. Boyce had“an organization of 
30,000 boy agents all over the country 
selling thousands of his publications 


ee. ° 

Fi be remembered that this was a 
time of poor roads and a time before 
automobiles, telephone, radio, and tele- 
yision linked the people in rural areas 
with the rest of the world. Mr. Boyce 
edited his publications frankly for rural 
readers, helping to keep them informed 


i about the exciting things that were hap- 
pening beyond the range of their farm 
| years communities. He had a slogan that: “At 
ste, or all times the Saturday Blade has an ex- 
Arvest pedition in some part of the world for 
= new and descriptive articles and pic- 
CRACIE tures.” Mr. Boyce personally conducted 
a humber of these expeditions. 
8 goes While in London at the start of one 
+ dress such trip, Mr. Boyce became lost in the 


“tet [| fog and asked a boy the directions to 
his hotel. The boy led him to the hotel, 
but refused the proffered tip, saying he 


turn” for the day. Impressed, Mr. Boyce 
talked to leaders of the English Boy 
Scouts and in 1910 was one of the in- 
corporators of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

The growth and the remarkable ac- 
ceptance of the Boy Scouts of America 
is so well known that there is no need 
to dwell on it here. Certainly, Mr. 
Boyce’s ardent enthusiasm and influ- 
ence in bringing the Boy Scout move- 
ment to the United States’ constitutes 
one of the greatest ‘good turns” ever per- 
formed in the interests .of American 
boyhood. This remarkabl d con- 
scientious man also perfo: a@ second 
800d turn” for American boys that de- 
serves mention. 

In its early days, the Boy Scouts of 
ca consisted almost entirely of 
living in cities, where it was con- 

venient to organize groups and to get 
men to serve as scoutmasters. This dis- 
Mr. Boyee, who felt that boys 

in rural areas, such as New Texas where 
was born, should have an equal op- 
ty to become Scouts. The na- 

tional Boy Scouts leaders of that time 
red the idea as impractical, so 

1915 Mr. Boyce incorporated a new 
Organization, intended primarily for 
‘ountry boys, which he called the Lone 
Scouts of America. 

4s Mr. Boyce envisioned it, all the 
—. of the organization would be 

from the sale of a weekly maga- 


= 


ere 





was a Boy Scout and that was his “good- 


¢ 
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zine, Lone Scout, at 1 cent a copy. Boys 
would receive their degree instructions 
through the magazine, so they would 
not have to purchase handbooks. They 
would do their tests on their honor, and 
with the approval of their parents, so 
there would be no need for other adult 
leaders. A turkey feather stuck in a 
band around his head was to serve as the 
Lone Scout uniform. Thus, a boy could 
be a Lone Scout even if there were no 
other boys for miles around, and even 
if he had no money. 

Over the next few years, more than 
half a million boys became members of 
this unique organization. Its appeal 
was such that many city boys became 
members, in addition to the country 
lads. One special feature, which ap- 
pealed to both the country boys and the 
city boys, was that they were permitted 
and encouraged to contribute almost the 
entire contents of Lone Scout. Start- 
ing with simple essays about where they 
lived, or their stamp collections, they 
soon .were writing full-length articles 
and stories and contributing many of the 
drawings and photographs. Eventually 
the boys were even writing very credit- 
able serial stories and drawing the cover 
designs. Several teen-aged Lone Scouts 
even became members of the magazine’s 
editorial staff. 

The flow of contributions became so 
great that it was impossible to find space 
in Lone Scout for all of the good mate- 
rial received. To help solve this prob- 
lem, many of the boys edited and printed 
small magazines, which they called tribe 
papers, attaining very high standards. 

It is safe to say that many of today’s 
outstanding writers, artists, and printers, 
as well as men in other walks of life, be- 
gan their careers through their interests 
and enthusiasm for the program of the 
Lone Scouts of America. The late 
Rush Dew Holt, United States Senator 
from West Virginia, was an active Lone 
Scout as a boy; he was a regular con- 
tributor to Lone Scout and, through the 
interest he acquired in stamp collecting 
built up an excellent collection, which he 
left to his young son, Rush Dew Holt, Jr., 
now a schoolboy in West Virginia. It is 
safe to say that many other members of 
Congress have been influenced by either 
the Boy Scouts or the Lone Scouts. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Boyce’s plan for 
financing the Lone Scouts of America 
proved unworkable. Even though he in- 
creased the price of the magazine and 
set up modest fees for badges, and so 
forth, he lost as much as $100,000 a year 
on the venture. Unable to continue 
such losses, he in 1924 sanctioned the 
merger of the Lone Scouts of America 
with the Boy Scouts of America, which 
now serves country boys through its 
Rural Scout Division. This division is 
directed by a man who was a Lone Scout 
as a boy. 

In 1926, Mr. Boyce was awarded the 
Silver Buffalo Medal, the most coveted 
honor which can be given to scouters for 
meritorious service to boyhood. He died 
in Chicago on June 11, 1929, a few days 
before his 7ist birthday, and is buried in 
the family plot at Ottawa Avenue Ceme- 
tary, Ottawa, Tl. 

On a granite base, near Mr. Boyce’s 
grave, now stands a bronze statue of a 
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Boy Scout, made possible by the con- 
tributions of thousands of Boy Scouts, 
Scouters, and former Scouts all over the 
United States, who gave small sums so 
that the founder of scouting could be 
henored. 

The plaque is inscribed: 

To William D. Boyce, publisher, explorer, 
humanitarian. In appreciation of his serv- 
ice to the boyhood of America. Inspired by 
the good turn of an unknown English Boy 
Scout, he brought scouting to the United 
States. Erected by members of the Boy 
Scouts of America, June 21, 1941. 


This is the only memorial in the 
United States by which the Boy Scouts 
honor an individual. Once:a year, Boy 
Scouts of the surrounding area make a 
pilgrimage to this site. 

Another honor came recently when 
the Boy Scout district in the vicinity of 
New Kensington, Pa., was named the 
William D. Boyce District. 

Men who were Lone Scouts as boys 
also honor Mr. Boyce’s memory. More 
than 800 of these old timer Lone Scouts 
have enrolled in an alumni organization 
known as the Elbeetian Legion, whose 
slogan is “through eternity we’ll never 
forget.” 

This organization began its activities 
in 1927, and has held an annual conven- 
tion every year since 1934, except during 
World War II, as well as many sectional 
reunions. I am pleased to state that the 
first of the conventions was held in Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., near the birthplace of Mr. 
Boyce. The organization chose Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for its convention in 1948. 

During his middle years, when he had 
become financially independent through 
his business ventures, Mr. Boyce devoted 
much of his life and wealth to serving 
his fellow men, especially through the 
formative influence of boys’ organiza- 
tions. His work provides an inspiring 
chapter in the story of America. 

Yes, William Dickson Boyce, publisher, 
explorer, humanitarian, the founder of 
scouting in America, was truly a great 
man. Although he lived much of his life 
in Illinois, we are justly proud to honor 
him and to number him among the dis- 
tinguished native sons of Pennsylvania. 





Justice Will Be Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28,1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great men in contemporary Califor- 
nia jurisprudence will be honored on 
June 19 in Los Angeles. He is Justice 
Thomas P. White, presiding judge of the 
Second District Court of Appeals of Cali- 
fornia. 

The Anchor Club of Los Angeles, an 
organization of Catholics in public serv- 
ice, will sponsor the well-deserved recog- 
nition of Justice White on the occasion 
of his 45th anniversary as an outstand- 
ing member of the California judiciary. 
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Justice White began his long career of 
public service as a police judge in 1913 
at the age of 25. Since then he has worn 
his judicial robes with honor, dignity, 
and excellence, and he has won wide- 
spread acclaim for his honesty, ability, 
and impartiality. 

A native of Los Angeles, Justice White 
has never confined his fine qualities to 
the court alone, being extremely active 
in civic, community, and church affairs. 
For example, he has been president of 
ti.e St. Vincent de Paul Society for the 
lc st 15 years, attesting to the confidence 
that has been placed on his judgment. 

The tribute to Justice White will be 
capped by the presentation of a citation 
of service by Bishop Timothy Manning. 

This recognition of service is a true 
measure of the affection that thousands 
of Californians have for Justice White. 

His legions -f friends wish him happi- 
ness, success, and good health as he be- 
gins what we hope and pray will be an- 
other 45 years of outstanding public 
service. 





A Tribute to Mancel B. Talcott 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITESTITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I rise to pay tribute to Mancel B. 
Talcott, a Navy veteran of World War I, 
an honored former mayor of Waukegan, 
Tll., from 1934 to 1942, and the chair- 
man for 26 years of the American 
Legion National Graves Registration 
and Memorial Committee. In fitting 
recognition of his untiring work for his 
country and for the Legion which he 
loved, I am happy to insert section II of 
the article, “When A Veteran Dies,” by 
Robert E. Pitkin, appearing in the 
American Legion magazine of May 
1956: 

These many programs and benefits did 
not come about by accident, and behind 
many of them there is a national program 
of the American Legion, and a single, con- 
nected story, growing out of the interest of 
one legionnaire in seeing that war veterans 
should not be forgotten when they are gone. 

Mancel B. Talcott, a Navy veteran of 
World War I and an early member of the 
American Legion, was the first adjutant of 
Homer Dahringer Post 281, in Waukegan, 
Til. 

By 1921, Talcott was commander of his 
post. That year he went to an Elks conven- 
tion in Los Angeles, and on the train home 
he fell in with three Union veterans of the 
Civil War. 

Seeing Talcott’s American Legion pin, the 
three older vets urged Talcott not to let the 
American Legion make the same mistake 
the GAR had made—not to lose track of the 
graves where Wcrld War I vets were buried. 

Impressed by these three voices of experi- 
ence, Talcott undertook what _he thought 
would be the simple job of compiling a rec- 
ord of the graves of the World War I vets 
already buried in the Waukegan area. 

But the job was not so simple after all. It 
led Talcott into a lifetime of work for the 
American Legion, to the creation of a na- 
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tional program of the American Legion. It 
led him to become the spokesman before 
State and national legislatures for the Amer- 
ican Legion on behalf of deceased war vet- 
erans. 

Last year, National Commander Seaborn 
P. Collins personally honored Talcott at 
ceremonies in his home post marking Tal- 
cott’s 25th year as chairman of the American 
Legion National Graves Registration and 
Memorial Committee—a national committee 
created by the chain of circumstances that 
began with Talcott’s chat on-a train with 
three G. A. R. vets in 1921. 

Talcott was 31 in 1921 when he single- 
handedly started inspecting graves in 35 
cemeteries in Lake County, Ill. Which of 
these graves were those of war veterans? 
Weekend after weekend Talcott wandered 
through cemeteries, jotting down the names 
from gravestones. As commander of Post 
281, Talcott appointed a post graves regis- 
tration committee to help him. This com- 
mittee prepared a survey form-sheet and 
went at the job systematically. It queried 
undertakers, searched newspaper records, 
checked with the Lake County Historical 
Society. By 1923 it was clear that one post 
couldn’t do the job. Talcott interested the 
Lake County American Legion organization 
in the task, and an American Legion District 
Graves Registration program was set up to 
cover the county, with Talcott as district 
officer. In the end it took the better part 
of 3 years and the enlistment of every Amer- 
ican Legion post in the county to put to- 
gether a record of where war veterans were 
buried in Lake County, Ill. 

The county committee proved useful, and 
for a time it seemed adequate. It provided 
posts with forms for recording not only the 
occupancy of older graves by veterans, but 
for reporting new burials of veterans. Each 
post filled out and kept a copy, and another 
copy went into the county file. The infor- 
mation thus gained made both a central 
county record of graves to be suitably hon- 
ored on Memorial Day, and a central county 
reference to families in which widows and 
orphans might need the counsel and help 
of Legion service officers. But the county 
organization quickly proved to be inade- 
quate. A Department Graves Registration 
Service then was set up in the Illinois State 
Legion Headquarters at Bloomington. 
Forms were sent out by the department to 
all posts in Illinois, to record in a uniform 
way the burial of veterans anywhere in the 
State, with copies to be filed with the De- 
partment Headquarters. 

The program had the weaknesses of all 
volunteer programs—it worked as well or as 
poorly as the volunteer reporters in the dif- 
ferent posts worked. 

Talcott had been in the wholesale ice 
cream and candy business. He became post- 
master of Waukegan in 1922, a job he held 
until 1934, when he became mayor of Wau- 
kegan (1934-42). In his spare time, his 
thoughts were largely taken up with improy- 
ing the programs related to the burial of 
war veterans. 

In 1926, he thought he had the graves regis- 
tration problem licked for keeps in Illinois 
when he persuaded the State legislature to 
make an appropriation to publish a roster of 
all war veterans buried in Illinois. But the 
appropriation was not sufficient to cover the 
vast research, and the final two-volume roster 
was incomplete. 

Talcott was appointed Illinois American 
Legion Graves Registration Officer in 1929. In 
this capacity, he sent bulletins to all posts 
with suggestions for improving the uniform 
system of reporting new veterans’ burials, 
and urging every county organization of the 
Legion to carry out a survey of its cemeteries 
and to file the information in a uniform way. 
This program was well developed in Illinois 
in 1929-30. 
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But the same problem that plagued locally, 
plagued nationally. When in 
crossed State lines, the Illinois de 
graves registration program fell down, 

Talcott wanted a record kept of Illinois yet. 
erans buried in other States. He foresaw that 
the intelligent answer to all the problems jn. 
volved was a uniform system of cemetery 
registration all over the country. 

In 1930, Talcott discussed this idea with 
the Legion National Executive Committes. 
man from Illinois, Dave Shillinglaw, and the 
national executive committee approved 
pointment of a special study committe 
then National Commander Ralph T. O’Nejj, 

The committee consisted of Talcott as 
chairman; the late Eben Putnam (Massachy. 
setts), national historian; and A. A. Pe 
then Wisconsin department adjutant, Ig 
job was to devise a simple, uniform plan for 
graves registration that could be adopted by 
all departments and all posts. It was to re. 
port to the 1931 national convention in De. 
troit. The committee had a budget of §19, 

The convention adopted Talcott’s plan, 
created a permanent National American Ie. 
gion Graves Registration ahd Memorial Com. 
mittee (now part of the Legion’s National 
Internal Affairs Comission). Talcott ‘was 
named chairman of the new committee, ang 
still is today—after 26 years. 

The plan thus set up sets a national stand. 
ard for American Legion recordkeeping of the 
burial of war veterans, which is provided to 
each post in a manual which also gives each 
post basic information on Government bene- 
fits and other matters related to the burial 
of war veterans. 

Meanwhile, back in Illinois, Mancel Talcott 
bent his efforts to other related matters. 

Government grave markers posed problems, 
The Federal Government has made head- 
stones available free for servicemen_of all 
national wars since the Revolution. A dis- 
tinctive marker was provided for veterans of 
the Revolutionary, the Civil, and Spanish- 
American Wars. 

For World War I veterans, the Government 
designed an upright marble marker. 

In the late twenties and early thirties, difi- 
culties began to arise in placing World War! 
Government markers on graves in private 
cemeteries. 

Talcott tested the legal right of ceme- 
teries to control the kind of headstones used, 
and the cemeteries won in cases where the 
headstone limitation was stated in the con- 
tract signed by the purchaser of a cemetery 
plot. 

That settled, Talcott journeyed to Wash- 
ington to ask Congress to authorize a variety 
of markers to fit cemetery plans. 

The first trouble arose with the Govern- 
ment’s use of marble. Some cemeterits 
preferred, and insisted on, granite. So the 
Legion got Congress to provide granite mark- 
ers as well as marble. 

Then the park-type cemetery came into 
increasing vogue, with all headstones flush. 
with the ground. The Government markers 
were upright. 

Back to Congress’ went Talcott, speaking 
for the Legion, and got legislation whereby 
the Government would provide markers of 


either granite or marble, and either ba 


or flush. This wasn’t too hard, since # 
cott showed Congress that flush markers 


could be made more inexpensively than Up 


right ones. 
Finally, Talcott learned of more and more 


cemeteries which allowed only bronze mark- 


ers. He initiated a national survey Wa 
showed 800 bronze cemeteries. cS 
Back to Congress again, with the result 
that five types of markers were aut 
granite or marble either upright or flush, and 
bronze flush. s 
The Government discontinued the pela 
granite in 1947, giving cost as the 30 
leaving four types now available: bronze 


granite flush, and marble upright or fu) 
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In the thirties, Talcott was disturbed to 
note that the World War I Government 
marker was being placed on the graves of 
men whose only service had been in peace- 
time after World War I. Wishing a dis- 
tinct marker to designate the graves of vets 
with war services, the Legion’s tireless spokes- 
man for proper honors for deceased war vet- 
erans persuaded the Government to place 
the words “World War” on the official grave 
markers of war veterans. After World War II, 
the designation was changed to read either 
“world War I” or “World War II.” Later a 
third designation was officially added: 
“Korea.” 


Mr. Talcott’s unfortunate death in 
Florida last March brought an end to a 
life of patriotic service. To all who knew 
and loved him, to all who served with 
him, Mancel Talcott will forever stand 
as one whose patriotism and unselfish 
devotion to duty and to country will 
never be surpassed. 





Which Way to Space? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


“ OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
‘under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include an excellent editorial, entitled 
“Which Way To Space?” appearing in 
the Washington Post of June 16, 1958, 
relating to the very important pending 
legislation establishing an outer space 
agency. 

The editcrial follows: 


~ WHICH Way To SPACE? 


In these first months of the space age, 
ushered in by Sputnik I last October, it is 
not possible for even the most learned in the 
rocket art to foresee the full range of civil 
and military developments that lie aheads 
A satellite to survey potential enemy mobili- 
zation looks feasible. A similar device could 
improve long-range ballistic missile accuracy. 
With other instrumentation, satellites may 
be useful in global communications, in 
weather forecasting, and in mapping—activi- 
ties that have both military and peaceful 
applications. Satellites may be developed 
that will revolutionize astronomy. Others 
May become springboards for travel to the 
moon, the planets, and beyond. For a long 
time, at least, these latter applications would 
have little or no military significance that is 
now apparent. All advances in the space art 
will contribute to development of long-range 
travel around the earth itself by rocket ship 
or plane, opening new vistas for commerce 
and friendly intercourse among nations as 
Well as for warmaking. 

From such considerations, it seems evi- 
dent that both the House and the Senate 

Committees are on what is basically 
the right track in trying to devise agencies 
to direct the country’s space program to 
take account of all these potentialities. The 
civil interest is-paramount, but the exclusion 
or neglect of military needs would weaken 

country’s security and might shut off 
research and development that in the long 
run would have unexpected peaceful fruits. 
The Manhattan Project, born of war, broke 


benefits to medicine, 
~ various manufacturing processes. 
Same token deemphasis of space ventures 
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that may sound at first like useless stunts or 
Buck stuff, as some proposals were in- 
deed labeled by top military officials (includ- 
ing civilian secretaries) not long ago, could 
foreclose the discovery of vital military ad- 
vances. 

The essence of the Space Agency problem, 
then, is to insure that overall direction will 
not be limited by any failure to appreciate 
the full breadth of present ignorance on 
what research may unfold. There needs to 
be a recognition, without any imputation of 
stupidity or deliberate bullheadedness, that 
the Pentagon is necessarily preoccupied with 
relatively short-range, clearly foreseeable 
needs. This has been apparent in the diffi- 
culties about authorizing work on very high 
thrust rocket engines. No immediate re- 
quirement seemed evident for them only a 
year ago, but if we had such engines now 
this country might be on a par with the 
Soviet Union instead of lagging behind 
Soviet development. The same difficulty has 
been disclosed in the repeated rejections of 
lunar rockets. Although some shots to the 
moon or the vicinity of its orbit have now 
been authorized, the Pentagon displays a 
continuing skittishness toward talking about 
them even though no direct security problem 
is involved. 

For a long time to come, as a result of the 
American missile lag, the overriding concern 
of the military will be to develop depend- 
able intermediate-range and intercontinen- 
tal missiles. This emphasis has been deter- 
mined for us by the Russians; but the 
American program needs to be something 
better than a reaction to progress elsewhere. 
Yet because there is a limit on the total 
resources that may be devoted to space ven- 
tures, satellite and lunar projects might con- 
tinue to be shortchanged if there were undue 
military domination of the space program. 

Thus it is a basic necessity to éstablish 
clear and complete civilian direction of the 
overall effort as quickly as possible. Projects 
sponsored by the military ought not to have 
an automatic priority over other possible 
programs in which thé immediate military 
interest may be uncertain or unclear. More- 
over, if a military project can be made to 
serve & dual purpose, there ought to be the 
fullest opportunity commensurate with se- 
eurity for participation by nonmilitary agen- 
cies, public and private. The direction of 
the security aspect ought certainly to be in 
civilian hands. 

The House committee’s bill, which appears 
to be much like President Eisenhower's own 
recommendations for a civilian space agency, 
seems to come closer to meeting some of the 
essential requirements ‘than does the Senate 
measure. The latter would create a clearly 
civilian agency, to be sure. But it would have 
no authority over programs that the Defense 
Department chose to regard as primarily mili- 
tary. At the same time, the Space Policy 
Board proposed in the Senate bill is weighted 
in the military’s favor by the provision that 
the Secretary of Defense, alone among the 
members of the Board apparently, could go 
over its head to the President on disagree- 
ments. 

The Senate committee is content to rely 
upon the fact that there is civilian control 
of the Defense Department. This is not 
enough. The point is that the Defense De- 
partment has a military mission which is its 
first and only proper concern. Giving over- 
all direction of the space program to a new 
civilian body, with appropriate provision for 
military participation as provided in the 
House bill, need not inhibit the fulfillment 
of the Pentagon’s role. This should be amply 
Plain from experience with the civilian 
Atomic Energy Commission, under which it 
has been the civilian projects like power, 
that, if any, have had inadequate emphasis. 

The immediate concern ought to be to 
make sure that Congress does not permit the 
fairly broad disparities between the House 
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and Senate space bills to prevent action at 
this session. It would be unfortunate to 
leave direction of the major portion of the 
space effort in the hands of the Pentagon’s 
Advanced Research Projects Agency, created 
as a temporary expedient. The times require 
the most vigorous development of space 
technology on a broad front if this country 
is to make the most of the exciting chal- 
lenges of this wondrous age. 





American Seapower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, on June 
10, 1958, I attended a luncheon by the 
Propeller Club at which Adm. Arleigh 
A. Burke, United States Navy, Chief of 
Naval Operations, delivered a most ex- 
cellent address entitled “Seapower.” It 
so accurately described the true value of 
seapower in the free world today that I 
am including it in the Recorp for the 
attention and consideration of all Mem- 
bers of Congress, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY ADM. ARLEIGH A. BURKE, UNITED 
STaTEs Navy, CHIEF or NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
BEFORE THE PROPELLOR CLUB SEAPOWER 
LUNCHEON, JUNE 10, 1958. 


Mr. President, members of the Propeller 
Club, and distinguished guests, I appreciate 
this opportunity to be with you today to say 
a few words about seapower, and what it 
means to our country. 

In a few moments we will see and hear 
the Navy’s 1958 Seapower Presentation as it 
was delivered to the Congress of the United 
States. 

This presentation carries a message of im- 
portance. It.describes the real breadth and 
scope of seapower in all its meaning for the 
free world today. It shows that seapower 
does not mean simply a Navy alone. 

Seapower is not just men-of-war. It in- 
cludes freighters, tramp steamers, passenger 
liners, tankers, and the many other ships 
which make up the Merchant Marine. 

But seapower is even more than this. It 
is the sum total of weapons, ships, ship- 
building capacity, and geography which en- 
able a nation to use the sea advantageously 
during peace and war. 

These are the physical things, the tools of 
seapower. They can be made effectively only 
by a nation whose people are aware of the 
advantages offered by the sea, and whose 
goverment understands the employment of 
its maritime assets. 

For all its scope in terms of diversification 
of ships, weapons systems, and industrial 
skills, seapower is not mysterious or compli- 
cated. 

On the contrary, it is based upon simple 
physical facts. Water is an excellent and 
economical means of. transportation. There 
is nothing to compare with water transport 
in terms of mass capacity and economy. 

The sea reaches all islands and continents 
on earth, where people live and fight, and 
do business. Ships can carry large quanti- 
ties of people and goods over the homo- 
geneous surface of the oceans. 

There are no bridges to build, no moun- 
tains to cross, no tunnels to dig, and a ship 
ean alter its course at will. 

These are very substantial advantages 
which have not been diminished with the 
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advent of air travel or the prospects of 
space vehicles. 

In fact, with the great progress the world 
has made in communications and transport 
between land masses, seapower has become 
progressively more important as free na- 
tions have become more interdependent eco- 
nomically and militarily. 

As populations have grown, as world re- 
sources have developed, maritime commerce 
has also increased. In the past 10 years 
world commerce has increased 50 percent. 

Ten years ago United States waterborne 
foreign commerce was 188 million short tons. 
By 1956 this had risen to 327 million short 
tons—and it is still going up. 

This indicates not only a continuing, but 
an increasing need for shipping. 

Yet while our waterborne foreign com- 
merce has nearly doubled in 10 years, the 
percentage of this traffic in ships flying the 
American flag has gone down rapidly. 

In 1947 American flag ships carried 54 
percent of our foreign oceangoing com- 
merce. This percentage has been decreas- 
ing steadily since then until it is now just 
20 percent. 

The implications of this trend are too seri- 
ous to be ignored. The United States is the 
greatest trading Nation in the world today. 
We exported last year one-fifth of the world’s 
total export trade of $100 billion. 

We are heavily dependent upon the sea, 
and this demands that we not only control 
he sea but also that we have the means to 
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use these seas. This means ships under ef- 
fective American control. 
Both in peace and in war, a strong Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine is essential to the 
rength and well-being of our country. 
American merchant marine capabilities are 


an important part of our national defense 
planning, which means that our commercial 
maritime capabilities must have the atten- 
tion, the same vigorous approach to moderni- 
zation which we apply to our military forces. 

This is why the Department of Defense 
has emphasized the need for construction of 
modern passenger ships, and why we have 
fully endorsed legislation which will author- 
ize their prompt construction. 

Modern technology has provided us with 
new opportunities to strengthen our 
merchant marine. Just the other day Mrs. 
Richard M. Nixon waved an electronic wand 
which gave the signal to lay the keel of the 
first commercial nuclear ship Savannah. 

This was an important milestone in the 
maritime history of our country. The door 
has now been opened to an entirely new 
way of seagoing life. 

Nuclear power—pioneered in practical ap- 
plication by the United States Navy—is now 
being extended to the Merchant Marine as 
well, with the same historic significance as 
the introduction of steam, and the passage 
of sails from the oceangoing ships of the 
world. 

This step represents the vigor with which 
American maritime interests are keeping 
pace with modern developments in technol- 
ogy. But we cannot afford to rest in con- 
tempilation of this new first in maritime 
development. 


We know that the Soviet Union has taken ~ 


a keen interest in the sea, and the Russians 
have moved out to sea with unprecedented 
energy and determination to learn more 
about it. 

There is so little known about the depths 
of the sea. The sea areas of the world pre- 
sent mankind with virgin territory for ex- 
ploration with untold economic significance. 

Underwater . exploration and _ scientific 
knowledge of the sea and its potential re- 
sources are only in their infancy. 

As you Know, the maritime nations of the 
world only recently concluded a conference 
at Geneva on the law of the sea. Much 
was accomplished there, but most signifi- 
cantly that conference demonstrated the im- 
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portance which nations attach to the Con- 
tinental Shelf and the waters surrounding 
them. 

There were discussions on fishing rights, 
mineral rights, transit rights, and rights to 
the known and unknown resources on the 
floor of the sea for miles out from the shore- 
line. 

We do not know, of course, what resources 
may be untapped beneath the surface of 
the world’s oceans. But the 70 percent of 
the earth’s surface which is involved is reason 
enough to conclude that if we do not under- 
take to probe the world’s maritime resources, 
somebody will. This could be costly for us 
in terms of the maritime advantages we now 
enjoy, and the headstart we have as the 
world’s foremost seapower. 

There is a lot of hard work ahead for all 
of us—for shipbuilders, for shipping lines, 
for the American merchant marine, and for 
the United States Navy—in keeping our 
country supreme on the seven seas of the 
world. 

Our partnership in American seapower is 
essentially an investment in free world se- 
curity and progress. In this we all have an 
equal responsibility for generating more gen- 
eral public awareness of the vital role the 
seas will contine to play in the life of our 
Nation for many, Many years to come. 





Heptachlor Best for Grasshoppers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. WEAVER. .Mr. Speaker, for the 
second consecutive year the First Con- 
gressional District of Nebraska is being 
invaded by grasshoppers, which, if un- 
checked, will do millions of dollars of 
damage to our fine crops. 

The University of Nebraska and the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
have issued stern warnings to farmers in 
Nebraska pointing out that the infesta- 
tions in Kansas and Colorado will soon 
spread into Nebraska and even South 
Dakota. Latest estimates place over 12 
million acres infested in eastern Colo- 
rado and at least that many more in 
Kansas. Untold millions of dollars of 
damage has already been done in those 
States. 

The district which I represent includes 
the lower two tiers of counties extending 
from the Missouri River on the east to 
the Colorado border on the west. These 
counties are under immediate danger of 
attack. 

HEPTACHLOR SAFE AND SURE 


Unlike the thirties when we had to 
stand by helplessly as the grasshoppers 
stripped our fields clean, we now have a 
potent insecticide which can be success- 
fully and safely used in combating this 
age-old menace. : 

This chemical is Heptachlor, and it has 
been used successfully for many years, 
since shortly after World War II when 
it was discovered. It has a long-lasting 
kill and when used as directed—2 ounces 
per acre—the farmers do not need worry 
about contaminating the meat and milk 
of animals which eat the treated crops. 
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Some of the chemicals which are 


used present added problems to the 


farmers. It means that our farmers 
cannot harvest or pasture the treated 
crops for 2, 3, or 4 weeks because the 
chemical will taint the milk and meat, 
contaminating it and subjecting it to 
seizure by the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration as adulterated. 

Heptachlor is offered under many dif. 
ferent brand names and is available 
through leading chemical companies at 
local feed_and seed stores. 

The cost of treating an acre is very 
nominal. Twenty pounds of actual Hep- 
tachlor will treat 180 acres, protecting 
the crops from damage due to grass. 
hoppers. . 

As one of my colleagues on the Agri- 
culture Committee said upon learning 
of the extensive damage expected from 
the grasshoppers, “A farmer cannot 
afford not to treat his crops with Hep- 
tachlor.” 

BULLETINS AVAILABLE 

If the grasshoppers are not stopped, 
it will mean millions of dollars of dam- 
age to crops in Nebraska alone. Truly 
the farmer cannot afford another bite 
out of his small profits. The cost-price 
squeeze is already too tight. 

More information on grasshoppers and. 
their control is available in Farmer's 
Bulletin No. F 2064, entitled “Grasshop- 
pers, a New Look at an Ancient Enemy.” 
This bulletin is available through my 
office, and I will be happy to send a 
copy to anyone who requests it. My 
address is Representative PHL WEAVER, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, 
D.C. 





The Class of 1958 Faces the World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr.. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of an 
address I delivered at the commence- 
ment exercises of the Agricultural and 
Technical Institute, State University of 
New York, at Farmingdale, N. Y., 00 
Sunday afternoon, June 15, 1958: 
COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS, BY CONGRESSMAN 

Victor L. ANFUSO, AGRICULTURAL AND TECH 

NICAL INSTITUTE, STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW 

York, FARMINGDALE, N. Y., JUNE 15, 1958 

Mr. Chairman, honored faculty, members 
of the class of 1958, ladies and gentlemen, f 
consider it a great privilege to have been il- 
vited to participate in this solemr convoca- 
tion and to have the opportunity to share # 
few thoughts with you.. I am parti 
pleased to have this high honor at a time 
which coincides with the 10th anniversary of 
the State University of New York. We af 
all very proud of this great institution of 
higher learning and its many achiev 
since its inception. ‘ 

The class of 1958, I am told, numbers 4p 
proximately 450 persons. Each of you is re 
ceiving today an associate degree in appH® 
science. From here on you will be known # 
technicians in 1 of the 14 fields offered bY 
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the Agricultural and Technical Institute. 


gome of you will be technicians in agrtcul- 


ture or ornamental horticulture; a larger £ 


number will pe the fields of industrial tech- 
nologies; others are to become technicians in 
art and business, and @ smaller number is 
entering the field of dental hygiene. 

How times have changed since I sat with 
the class of 1927 at our commencement 
exercises. Outside of those among us who 
entered law or medicine, the remainder for 
the-most part received a general education 
and had no idea what they were going to do 
next or where they would end up. With 
you it is different. You have been trained 
for a specific task, you know exactly what you 
are going todo. I can only conclude that the 

unger generation of today is much more 

tical than we were. 

In one way, however, I feel certain there 
has been no change. I can vividly recall 
when I sat there at my graduation, thinking 
not so much of the future as of the immedi- 
ate past, of the happy years I spent at col- 
lege, and the fact that this happy period in 
my life had now come to an end. It was with 
a mixed feeling of joy and sadness that I was 
now saying farewell to my alma mater, to my 
professors, and fellow students. I dare say 
that many of our young friends here today 
are cherishing the same thoughts. In this 
respect we have not changed. 

At this point, I should like to direct your 
thoughts into the present, the world of today, 
the world which you are facing now. What 
sort of a world is it? And how do you find 
your proper place in it? I do not know 
whether I can satisfactorily answer such 
questions. Above all, I must ask you not to 
regard what I am going to say to you as 
political oratory. 

The story is told in Washington about a 
certain Congressman whom a constituent of 
his was trying toreach. An important debate 
was going on then in the House Chamber but 
the constituent nevertheless sent in a page 
boy to call the Congressman. When he final- 
ly came into the cloakroom, the constituent 
started to apologize to the Congressman for 
calling him off the House floor. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the Congress- 
man. “I am glad to have an excuse to come 
out here. This cloakroom is the best shelter 
we have from oratorical fallout.” 

Ido not know about the oratorical part 
of my effort here, but I am hoping there 
will be a fallout of ideas which might prove 
stimulating to you, and perhaps inspiring. 

You may have heard the story of Michel-~ 
angelo and the piece of marble. Michel- 
angelo was strolling one day with a friend 
of his in Florence and came upon this block 
of marble half buried with dirt and rubbish. 
He cleared away the dirt and lifted the mar- 
ble from the mire. His friend, in surprise, 
asked what he wanted with such a worthless 
Piece of rock anyway, whereupon Michel- 
angelo replied: 

“Oh, there is an angel in that stone and 
I must bring it out.” F 

He took the marble to his studio. There, 
he worked on it patiently, lovingly, and 
finally brought out the hidden glory that 
a inspire others for generations to 


Not many of us are blessed with the tal- 
ents.and the inspiration of a Michelangelo. 
all of us can do our share in bringing 
out that which is true, and good, and in- 
in human nature. I know of no 
Period in a person’s life to start than 
now, when you have reached full maturity 
aid a stage in life where you are ready to 
‘pply your academic training to everyday 
Practical experiences, 

AS we grow older and more mature, .we 
find that we cannot afford to linger too long 
over the certainties of yesterday. Instead, 
We must now cope with the uncertainties of 
*ach new day, with its difficult problems, its 

€ challenges, In time you will dis- 
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cover, as I have discovered, that maturity 
reserves its rewards for those who are will- 
ing and ready to face the challenge of the 
future. 

I am convinced that in the years ahead 
you will be confronted with challenges of 
greater dimension than any other genera- 
tion before you has had to face. These chal- 
lenges will not be limited only to the field 
of politics or international affairs, but will 
encompass every human endeavor, with 
emphasis on science and technology, and on 
human relations. 

I believe that you of the class of 1958, 
graduating from an institution of higher 
learning such as this, are well prepared to 
assume the responsibilities and to play your 
role in a rapidly changing world of tech- 
nology and scientific progress. In this role 
it is not so much what our Nation’s des- 
tiny holds out in promise to you, but rather 
what it expects of you, and what it needs in 
these crucial and trying years ahead. For 
those of you who will show a willingness to 
meet the Nation’s urgent requirements and 
to help solve some of its pressing problems, 
your place in life is assured. 

The one thing all of you still lack is how 
to apply the vast amount of knowledge you 
have acquired these past few years to your 
daily life and the part you are to play in it. 
Only time and experience will fill that gap. 
That is something which is slowly acquired 
through association with others, working 
side by side with other people in your chosen 
field of endeavor, in keeping informed of 
new developments in that field, in concen- 
trating on immediate tasks, and in the de- 
velopment of new ideas. 

All of this, however, is not sufficient. In 
pursuing these steps to acquire experience 
and to apply your knowledge you will be- 
come a well-rounded expert or technician in 
your field. This may not make you a well- 
rounded human being, however. In addi- 
tion, you must develop a balanced and ma- 
ture viewpoint, a tactful approach to prob- 
lems and to people; you must become in- 
formed on a multitude of things and events; 
you must become a participating citizen in 
this democracy of ours, and you must urider- 
stand the value of such participation. Above 
all, you must continually try to broaden 
your knowledge and appreciation of the finer 
things in life through association with good 
literature, with music and art, with the the- 
ater, and other aspects of our cultural life. 
All of this will make for leadership and for 
success. If you concentrate on only one 
phase, you will some day find yourself in a 
very narrow dead-end—and by then it may 
be too late to retrieve your steps. 

The great American humorest and folk- 
philosopher Will Rogers once said: “It’s not 
what you know, but how you use what you 
know that counts.” That is very true. It is 
not enough merely to learn something, we 
must also acquire the experience which helps 
us to better understand that which we have 
learned. Knowledge is only a tool. If we 
are to do good work with this tool, we must 
keep it sharp by continuing our education 
and broadening our experiences. If we stop 
learning; life will pass us by. 

Let me caution you, however, that neither 
should you ever feel superior to anyone else 
merely because you have acquired a college 
education. Abraham Lincoln and Harry Tru- 
man, in my mind, are the best examples of 
educated men who never went to college. 

During the past year our system of edu- 
cation in America has been under severe 
criticism for failure to stress the fields of 
science and technology. Ever since Russia 
launched its first sputnik last October, we 
have suddenly awakened to the’ stark fact 
that we have fallen behind the Russians in 
scientific progress and achievements and 
that this constitutes a grave threat to our 
national security and future survival. Since 
then there has been much more emphasis 
in our schools on science and technology. 
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I can understand the logic of it. I can 
see the need for it. But I must warn you 
not to overlook other phases of community 
life. Science and technology in themselves 
will not solve America’s problems in the 
future or provide us with complete assur- 
ance of security. The security of our people 
and its survival will not be assured merely 
by expanding our scientific and technologi- 
cal training in our schools. It requires 
much more than that. 

If we should concentrate only on that 
type of training, we may find some day that 
we have prepared people to build bigger and 
better missiles and other nuclear weapons, 
but that they are a failure as human beings, 
as loyal citizens, as participants in a demo- 
cratic society. We shall find them incapable 
of putting their knowledge and ability to 
good use in society. Before a man can be 
a good scientist, or a good technician, or 
engineer, or businessman, or whatever else 
he seeks to attain in life, he must first be a 
rational human being, conscious of society 
and its way of life, able to cooperate with 
his fellow men, and to find the proper role 
for himself in his community. This is what 
spells the difference between life in a de- 
mocracy and under a dictatorship. 

Thus, a good education is that which 
trains him to live rationally, which awakens 
in him a consciousness of life around him, 
which teaches him to assume responsibility, 
and which enables him to think for himself. 
Education, to my mind, is the key to our 
future. For this reason, I feel that we must 
do everything possible to maintain diversity 
in education, rather than overemphasizing 
certain fields or concentrating all our atten- 
tion in limited directions. The famous 19th 
century American philosopher Ralph Waldo 
Emerson expressed this thought: “The true 
test of civilization is not the census, nor the 
size of cities, nor the crops, but the kind of 
men the country turns out.” 

As we look about us in the world today, 
we are confronted with many problems at 
home and abroad. Pick up your newspaper 
and you will see these problems staring you 
in the face. One day it is the implication 
of a new Russian sputnik which has been 
sent up into space. The next day, it is 
violence in Lebanon, or Algeria, or Latin 
America. Then, it is a crisis of great pro- 
portions in France which has shaken our 
longstanding ally to its very foundations. 
On the homefront, we are troubled by the 
economic situation and a sizable unemploy- 
ment. The cost of living continues to in- 
crease. The crisis in the Nation’s schools 
is no nearer a solution now than it was a 
year or two ago. 

The upshot of it all is that throughout 
this great Nation of ours, as well as among 
our friends and allies of the free world 
everywhere, there is today a rising demand 
for American leadership and guidance— 
moral, spiritual, political, economic, military, 
scientific—in short, a demand for leadership 
and guidance of every kind. People every- 
where look to us for new viewpoints, for 
imaginative ideas, for bold action to hold 
the free world together against the onslaught 
of international communism. Above all, they 
look to us for new enthusiasm, new courage, 
and effective action to face the many prob- 
lems with which the world is confronted and 
to find a satisfactory solution for them. 

Right now the world is divided into two 
major camps, the East and the West, which 
are engaged in a great ideological struggle. 
It is a battle of ideas which, in my estima- 
tion, is more important than the battle of 
weapons. Both we and the Russians know 
that a battle of weapons would mean suicide 
for the human race; and while both are pre- 
paring new and fantastic weapons, I believe 
that we may never witness a war with weap- 
ons of total destruction. It is a well-known 
fact that the leaders of the Kremlin are 
relying on propaganda and deception, on 
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conspiracy and subversion, rather than on 
atomic weapons and missiles, in their efforts 
to conquer the free world. 

While there may never be a shooting war, 

“nevertheless, we are living in a period of 
great moral crisis. We cannot afford to 
merely sit back and wait for events to de- 
velop. We cannot close our eyes to what 
is transpiring all over the world, and hope 
it will pass us by. We cannot isolate our- 
selves from everything and everyone, nor 
can we afford to remain neutral. It was the 
17th century poet and theologian, John 
Donne, who in the course of one of his ser- 
mons said: 

“No man is an island, entire of itself; every 
man is a piece of the continent, a part of 
the main. Any man’s death diminishes me, 
because I am involved in mankitid; and, 
therefore, never send to know for whom the 
bell tolls; it tolls for thee.” 

John Donne’s reference to a man can also 
be applied to a nation. Today we can truly 
say that no nation is an island, entire of 
itself; every nation is a piece of the con- 
tinent, a part of the main; and the death 
of any free nation diminishes us, too. All of 
us are deeply concerned about the security 
of the free world, and particularly the se- 
curity of our own country and its survival 
in the future. We are concerned about it 
not merely for ourselves, but even more so 
for our children. We want to hand down to 
you and to future generations a free, a 
happy, and a prosperous nation, as we know 
it. To achieve this, we must build and pre- 
pare against any possible danger. We must 

top following and begin leading. Either 
our position of moral leadership 


we assume 
the free world, as expected of us, or we 
shall be forced in due time to take a back 
seat and become a second- or third-rate 
power! Let us remember that older and 
ronger nations than we have disintegrated. 
He 1ce, I feel that the time has come for 


us to yaaa and pursue a dedicated policy 
ff national rebuilding. We must develop a 
dynamic approach to problems. We must 
seek to rebuild our position in the world as 
the most powerful force for freedom, to 
which the whole human race can once again 
look with hope in their hearts and with re- 
spect for our humanitarian principles, 

In short, we must regain our leadership tn 
the community of nations, which has been 
severely shaken and undermined in recent 
years. We must regain the confidence of 
people all over the world in our aims, in our 
principles, in our deeds. This is the chal- 
lenge that we face in the world today. This 
is the challenge that will face you as you go 
forth to make your mark and to find your 
place in the community. It is a challenge to 
keep our Nation strong and free and united. 
It is a challenge to continue to build and 
develop our political and social institutions, 
our human and economic resources, our edu- 
cational and religious life, in order to main- 
tain a great promise for the present and 
future generations—as was done in past gen- 
erations—the promise of expanding oppor- 
tunities and progress in freedom for all 
Americans. 

The famous French scientist, Louis Pas- 
teur, once said: 

“I hold the unconquerable belief that sci- 
ence and peace will triumph over ignorance 
and war, that nations will come together not 
to destroy but to construct, and the future 
belongs to those who accomplish most for 
humanity.” 

I believe that if we continue to work in the 
interests of humanity, the future will belong 
to us—as Pasteur has prophesied. Let us 
continue to have faith in our country, in its 
destiny, and in its future. Let us continue 
to march forward together en the road to 
freedom, peace, brotherhoed, and under- 
standing among nations. Let us continue to 
build with love and tolerance. For only in 
this way shall we make it possible for our 
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younger generation to have the opportunities 
and to weave the great dream of America, as 
was done by the American people for nearly 
2 centuries. 

In conclusion, I extend my sincerest wishes 
to the class. of 1958 and to your parents and 
friends. I congratulate you upon the suc- 
cessful completion of your formal educa- 
tion—and upon the commencement of your 
lives as well-trained and responsible adults. 
May I leave with you, as a parting thought, 
a set of 10 principles which should serve as 
a guide for you in a very active, happy, and 
successful life: 

1. To thyself, be true. 

2. To thy family, be affectionate. 

3. To thy neighbor, be generous. 

4. To thy community, be serviceable. 
5. To mankind, be just. 

6. To every living creature, be compassion- 
Be 

7 

8. 

9. 

1 


To the world, be courageous. 
To the past, be understanding. 
To the future, be hopeful. 

0. And to God, be humble. 





The Economic Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, we are 
hearing from the Secretary of Commerce 
and other administration officials how 
the upturn is now at hand and we can all 
relax and turn our backs on the eco- 
nomic recession which has plagued our 
country for the past 10 months. 

I categorically reject any idea that we 
dare cease thinking about this problem 
and that we dare stop working for legis- 
lative action for the maximum upturn 
at the earliest possible date. 

Unemployment in the country still 
approximates 7 percent of our work 
force. In Detroit, Mich. and in the State 
of Michigan it is 18 percent and 16 per- 
cent respectively of the work force. 

Informed economists anticipate little 
real upturn in the economy prior to next 
spring. Fortune magazine recently an- 
nounced that unemployment is expected 
to be 6.or 7 million next spring. 

Any one who tells my unemployed auto 
workers or the laid off steelworkers that 
the economic situation of our country is 
in good shape faces danger to life and 
limb. 

My purpose in rising today is to renew 
my urging of vigorous congressional ac- 
tion, tax cuts for the low-income brack- 
ets, and removal of excise taxes on autos 
and other consumer goods. 

Why this continued concern on my 
part? Theanswerissimple. Wedonot 
know how much this recession has cost 
us yet. The human suffering and misery 
caused will never be fully tabulated, but 
the best guéss is that it has cost us our 
annual growth at the rate of about 3.1 
percent a year, or, converted to dollars, 
about $15 billion. The economy is pres- 
ently running $35 billion a year below a 
high employment level. Economists ex- 
pect that before the economy reaches 
high gear again the loss will exceed 





$50 billion and may approach $80 billion, 
It is anticipated that goods and services 
which could have been provided this 
year, but which will be missing from our 
economy, will exceed $35 billion, and this 
estimate is based on the hopeful assump- 
tion that our output will begin climbing 
in the fall. 

The losses should be looked at in the 
following light to see just how staggering 
they are. This recession has or will cost 
enough to pay for our entire 13-year 
highway program and have about $15 
billion left over. In addition to this, it 
would pay for all the goods and services 
which the Federal Government will buy 
this year; it would buy all the autos, al} 
the furniture, appliances, hardware, and 
all other hard goods sold last year by 
the United States; and it would pay for 
3 years of State and local government 
outlays for school payrolls and school 
buildings and still have $15 billion left 
over. 

For recovery by next spring the econ- 
omy would have to grow at 11 percent 
per year, literally a forced-draft growth, 
If the economy grows at 7 percent per 
annum, sti a rapid rate, we will not 
recover until the spring of 1960, and the 
slump will cost $70 billion. 

Action now is indispensable to the 
economic and military security of our 
Nation. 





An Excellent Flag Day Address by 
Brigadier General Shaw, U. S. M. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, Marine Brig. Gen. Samuel R. 
Shaw was the principal speaker at Flag 
Day services conducted on June 15 at3 
Pp. m. by the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks. His address was excellent, 
and under leave to extend my remarks 
I am causing it to be published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Elks from the District of Columbia oil 
nearby Maryland and Virginia partici- 
pated in these annual services held in 





the Sylvan Theater adjacent to the. 


Washington Monument. 

General Shaw saw action at Pearl Har- 
bor and Okinawa during World War IL 
The 47-year-old general, a native of 
Cleveland, Ohio, enlisted in the Marine 
Corps in 1928, and was appointed from 
the ranks to the Naval Academy 2 years 
later. He graduated from Annapolis a 
a@ second lieutenant in 1934. 

‘In 1940 General Shaw, then a captain, 
was assigned to Pearl Harbor, and re 
mained there until 1943. Subsequently 
he commanded the 6th Pioneer Ba’ 
in the western Pacific, In addition tothe 
Legion of Merit with Combat V and the 
Bronze Star Medal, General Shaws 
medals and decorations include thé 
American Defense Service Medal with 
two bronze stars, the American Are 
Campaign Medal, the World War II Vie 
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tory Medal, the China Service Medal, 
the National Defense Service Medal, and 
the Chinese Order of the Cloud and Ban- 


ner, fourth grade. 
- -WHaT OuR FLAG REPRESENTS 


It is a great honor and a pleasure to be 
here today to participate in this ceremony in 
our Nation’s Capital honoring the flag of 
our country. 

It is most appropriate that the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks should play a 
significant part in such a ceremony. For 
since its establishment 90 years ago, the 
Order of Elks has devoted itself to the prac- 
tice of charity, justice, brotherly love, and 
fidelity—ideals in keeping with those of our 
flag and our Nation. 

General Washington, when the Star-Span- 
gied Banner was first flown at the head of 
the Continental Army, described it symbol- 
ism as follows: “We take the stars from 
heaven, the red from our mother country, 
separating it by white stripes, thus showing 
that we have separated from her, and the 
white stripes shall go down to posterity 
representing liberty.” 

In honoring our flag, the symbol of our 
great Nation, we are honoring the Nation 
itself. Even more profoundly, we are re- 
dedicating ourselves to uphold the ideals for 
which America stands. These are the ideals 
of truth, of justice, of individual liberty, of 
equality, of human dignity. 

It is true that these ideals existed in the 
minds of men before the settlement of our 
country. But throughout its existence, 
America has championed these foundations 
of human liberty. It has done so in spite 
of difficulties and dangers, in spite of some- 
times grievous cost. 

Our flag recalls to our minds the many 
scenes of combat over which it has waved, 
the courage and self-sacrifice it has inspired, 
the challenges our country has met, the ob- 
stacles which have been surmounted, the 
perils which have been survived during the 
182 years of our national existence. 

Our history shows beyond question that we 
are a dedicated people, proving our devotion 
to our ideals with deeds and sacrifice. Mere 
lipservice to a set of ideals, no matter how 
high-minded and noble, is not dedication. 
Dedication is the firm and unflinching ad- 
herence to principles in the face of difficulty, 
danger, and trial. 

Today we must be sure that the ideals 
symbolized in that famed flag-raising photo- 
graph of the marines on Mount Suribachi 
are never forgotten, 

Too frequently, we hear the American way 
of life pictured only in terms of its many 
material advantages. I do not suggest that 
its many material advantages are undesirable 
or unimportant. But they are fruits, not 
roots. They are an effect, not a cause. 

The cause is of the spirit. It is our basic 
conception of freedom and equality, together 
with our determination to implement that 
conception. It is not the high standard of 
living or the assembly line of volume produc- 
tion that created the United States or raised 
it to become a great force for good through- 
out the world. It was spiritual inspiration, 
stamina, and determination which enabled 


the people of our country to strive, as only, 


people can strive, to win independence, 
to protect that independence against the 
Many dangers which threatened it, and to 
Make an even better land for their success- 
Ors to live in, 
Only those confident of the equality of 
opportunity, only those whose rights are 
founded on spiritual- values, could be in- 
spired with the initiative to work for better 


That is why it is essential that we un- 

ly make conscious efforts to guar- 

anty those spiritual values. Such efforts 

aoe the greatest possible obstacle to 

y who may seek domination over their 
fellow men, 


“ 
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The danger to human freedom from power- 
mad, evil forces is a very real one. It is a 
danger which has emerged repeatedly 
throughout history. But there is reassur- 
ance in the fact that in the past there have 
invariably been men, dedicated to the right 
and determined to uphold it no matter what 
the cost, who have stood firm against the 
threat to liberty. 

Such a threat, affecting the chance for 
peace and stability throughout the world, 
exists today. It is posed by men whose num- 
ber is small but who are masters of vast 
strength, men who entertain the idea of 
world domination. 

They strive to achieve their evil objectives 
in many ways. Preying upon the fears 
aroused by their great military strength, and 
their unmistakably sinister intentions, they 
try to sow dissension and suspicion among 
the peoples whom they have singled out as 
their victims. Their weapons are not limited 
to the rifle and the machinegun, the cannon 
and the ballistic-missile. Their weapons in- 
clude subversion and falsehood and half- 
truth. With these, they would turn neigh- 
bor against neighbor, friend against friend. 

This is not a new technique, but against 
people who allow themselves to fall victim 
to their doubts and misgivings, it has been 
an effective one. For fear is the breeding 
ground of suspicion and mistrust. It 
preaches the text of surrender, of spineless 
acquiescence. It leads to the abandonment 
and denial of all the qualities which elevate 
and ennoble human life. 

Where there is determination, there is no 
need for truth to fear falsehood, for liberty 
to fear tyranny. The forces of freedom in 
the world today are far from helpless. We 
possess means to counter any menace to our 
way of life, however great it may be. 

. We have great material resources which 
can be converted to military uses. Also, since 
it is true that strength is only as potent as 
the ability and will to use it, if the need 
arises, our reservoir of spiritual strength en- 
dows us with a capability that is even more 
important than our material resources. For 
that capability stems from the firm convic- 
tion that human beings are—and of right 
ought to be—free. It stems from the un- 
shakable belief in he dignity of the indi- 
vidual, in equality before the law and equal- 
ity of opportunity, and liberty and justice 
for all. 

Those are the qualities, the principles, the 
virtues which are symbolized in our flag. 

In his state of the Union message to the 
Congress this year, President Eisenhower 
said that the threat to our safety, and to 
the hope of a peaceful world, can be simply 
stated. It is Communist imperialism. 

The President warned that the Soviet 
Union is waging total cold war. And the 
only answer to a regime that wages total 
cold war, the President said, is to wage total 
peace. : 

Our desire to preserve peace, not only for 
ourselves but for the nations of the free 
world, has been reaffirmed time and again 
by our leaders. Backed by the determina- 
tion of our people, our military power is our 
strongest asset in the struggle to wage total 
peace. 

And so we find ourselves in a position 
where we must be ready all the time. And 
this situation will continue as long as the 
menace of world communism hangs like a 
black cloud across the free world. 

The continuing need for instant readiness 
means two things. 

First, our military forces must have the 
capability of delivering instant and ferrible 
retaliation in the event our country is at- 
tacked by atomic weapons. Of our need to 
have this retaliatory power, there can be no 
doubt, 

Second, our experience of recent years dem- 
onstrates clearly the need for a fire bri- 
gade to put out small fires before they can 
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grow into big ones. To meet this require- 
ment, the forces employed must be marked 
by speed and mobility. They must be well- 
trained, specially equipped troops of all arms 
capable of extinguishing quickly any small 
outbreak. The Marine Corps, working with 
the Navy, can do this. It is ready to do it 
now. 

Such a defense system is a power for 
peace. Besides protecting our Nation from 
the ravages of another war, it can do much 
to stabilize world conditions resulting from 
the political and economic dislocations 
caused by an armed conflict. But this de- 
fense system can do these things only if it 
receives the full and wholehearted support 
of every one of our citizens. The responsi- 
bility does not rest alone upon the Congress, 
or upon the President, or upon the military 
leaders. It rests squarely upon the shoul- 
ders of each one of us. Either we will sacri- 
fice and work constantly for our way of 
life and for peace and security,.or we will 
slide down the primrose path of inaction 
and unpreparedness. 

Our duty is to safeguard the way of life 
and the freedoms that brave men have won 
for us in the past. That is the only way 
in which we can repay the sacrifice of those 
who have died in the service of our flag. 

Everyone gathered here today can well 
be proud of sons and daughters, husbands, 
brothers and sisters ‘or sweethearts who 
make up the Armed Forces of our country 
and march under the proud banner of our 
flag. 

Americans have never begrudged or 
shirked their responsibility when called up- 
on—as they have been called upon more 
than once in our history. Our flag is a 
reminder that our people have not sought 
the easy way, that they have placed right 
before convenience. 

In the record of Bunker Hill and Valley 
Forge, of Lake Erie and Chapultepec, of 
Fort Sumter and Gettysburg, of St. Mihiel 
and Meuse-Argonne, of Normandy and Iwo 
Jima, of Inchon and Heartbreak Ridge, there 
is @ common denominator. The common 
denominator is unflinching determination 
and indomitable courage. 

Nothing is free, and nothing worthwhile 
is cheap. From our forebears we have in- 
herited a priceless birthright of freedom and 
Justice and equality. We must fulfill the 
trust which has been passed on to us. We 
must preserve this heritage and pass it on 
to our successors, not only unimpaired but 
enriched. 

It is a challenging responsibility which 
faces us. But as a token of our great past 
and as a symbol of the eternal values of the 
spirit, we have in our flag a promise for the 
future, not only for the United States but for 
humanity. 

Inspired by the deeds of the courageous 
men and women who, under that banner, 
have gone before; armed with the ideals for 
which our Nation stands; and strong with 
the determination to uphold those ideals 
regardless of the personal cost, we can lock 
to the future with courage and confidence. 





Some More Stories That Tickle—Excerpts 
From Broadcast, June 15, 1958,' New 
York Station, WINS 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, in one of 
my previous broadcasts, I included some 
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stories and witticisms. I also told of the 
gentle art of insult. There has been a 
considerable number of requests for 
more. This, therefore, is sort of a repeat 
performance. 

I have been reading John Gunther’s 
Inside Russia, and he tells of a gathering 
at the Turkish Embassy. Former Am- 
bassador Bohlen introduced John Gun- 
ther to Khrushchev as a writer and jour- 
nalist. Thereupon, Khrushchev gave it 
as his opinion that journalists were an 
extrtmely low breed of cats. This strong 
remark was as unexpected as it was 
boorish. Gunther saw a few feet away 
Shepilov, who was then foreign minister. 
He was conducting some sort of press 
conference. Gunther remembered that 
he had been editor of Pravda. Gunther 
then responded to Khrushchev, “If you 
have such a low opinion of journalists, 
why did you make a journalist your for- 
eign minister?” Khrushchev reddened. 
He replied, “He is the only good journal- 
ist in Kussia, so we had to give him a 
job.” That must have made the faces of 
many other journalists red. 

It is said that when Stalin died and 
Khrushchev was on his rampage of 
destalinization he did not know what to 
do with the body of Stalin. He cabled 
Eisenhower whether he would want the 
body of Stalin. Eisenhower cabled back. 
“We don’t take Commies, dead or alive.” 


Khrushchev then cabled Eden. Eden 
said he was embarrassed enough by Suez 
and, therefore, would not take Stalin. 
Khrushchev then cabled Ben Gurion of 


Israel, asking him to take Stalin. Ben 
Gurion replied, “We will take the body 
but remember Israel is the land of res- 
urrection.”’ Khrushchev cabled Ben 
Gurion, “Never mind. Have decided to 
keep the body in the Kremlin.” 

Now that we have mentioned Israel, 
it might be appropriate to call attention 
to the fact that Israel is hemmed in 
closely by enemy states. Wherever you 
are in Israel, you can well nigh see a 
border. Conductors on the railroad 
that goes to Tel Aviv from Jerusalem, go 
through the cars and yell, “Ladies and 
gentlemen, please don’t put your head 
out of the state.” 

The other day in my desultory read- 
ing, I ran across a few Scotch jokes. 
You know a Scotch joke is as persistent 
in growth as is the thistle; as universal 
as whisky; sometimes as difficult to 
understand as the bagpipes. 

It is said that the kilt was invented 
because it had no pockets and what use 
have the Scotch for pockets? 

I am told that in the treaty which 
concluded the union with England way 
back in 1707, the Scotch retained the 
right to manufacture whisky. That 
may be the reason why there is no 
English whisky—only Scotch whisky. 
Speaking of whiskey, I recall the story of 
Lady Astor speaking in-the interests of 
temperance. It was during the time of 
our “noble experiment’—or shall we say 
ignoble experiment,” namely, prohibi- 
tion. She was addressing a group of 
rough and grimy London dockworkers. 
In speaking of the perils of drink, she 
said, “I’d rather commit adultery than 
drink a glass of beer.” The dockworkers 
with one voice yelled, “Who wouldn’t?” 
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Now back to Scotland again, I am told 
an example of rigid economy is a dead 
Scot. And of course, there was the 
Scotchman who sent his pajamas to the 
laundry with a sock in each pocket. 

The Scotch doctor lay dying. After 
50 years of helping others into and out 
of this world, he himself was to be called 
to face death, the noblest experiment of 
them all. With almost his last breath 
he said to his wife, the faithful com- 
panion of his joys and Sorrows: “When 
I’m to be buried I want a nameplate on 
my coffin.” “Ye shall have it,” assured 
the widow-to-be; and contentedly, the 
ancient physician turned his face to 
the wall. And on the morning of his 
funeral the passersby noticed that the 
polished brass plate which had graced 
the doctor’s doorpost was missing; and 
the graveside standers read through their 
tears, as they lowered the casket into 
the earth, “Angus “Abernethy, M. D., 
office hours, 9 to 1l a. m.” 

It was a Scotchman who walked into 
a dairy and asked for a pound of butter 
wrapped in today’s paper. 

“Jock, why are you beating your little 
boy?” “He bought an all-day sucker at 
3 o'clock in the afternoon.” 

When they reduced the carfare in 
Glasgow from eightpence to sixpence the 
natives were furious. It enabled them 
to save only sixpence instead of eight- 
pence by walking home. 

One cautious Scotsman refused to go 
to a banquet because he did not know 
what the word gratis on the invitation 
meant. Next morning he was found 
dead before an open dictionary. 

Sandy pulled out his handkerchief and 
a set of false teeth hit the deck. “They 
are the auld woman’s,” he explained, 
picking them up. “I caught her eating 
between meals.” 

Sandy’s wife lay very ill. In fact, the 
doctor had as good as said that the end 
was only a question of time. Beside the 
bed, by the light of a single candle, 
Sandy kept watch. Eventually he found 
At necessary to leave the room for a short 
time. ° 

“Are ye all right, Maggie?” he ques- 
tioned. 

“As right as I can be this late along,” 
came the hoarse reply. 

“Well, I am leavin’ ye for a minute or 
so. But Maggie—if ye feel yersel’ 
slippin’, will ye blow out the candle?” 

Now back to England. The English are 
sticklers for protocol. I journeyed to 
London some years ago with an impor- 
tant piece of legal business. My solicitors 
were the firm of Littleton, Littleton, Lit- 
tleton & Littleton. I sought to phone 
one of the partners. After reaching their 
office on the phone, I asked for Mr. Little- 
ton. The voice on the other end said with 
a decided English accent, “Sorry, sir, 
but Mr. Littleton is grouse ‘hhunt in 
Scotland” I then asked again for a ; 
Littleton. “Sorry, sir,” said the voice 
again, “Mr. Littleton is on vi-cation.” 
“Well,” I rejoined, “I'd like to speak to 
Mr. Littleton.” I fear you cannot,” re- 
plied the voice, “for he’s ill in the 
*ospital.” I finally added, “Well, can’t 
I speak to a Mr. Littleton?” “This is 
Littleton speaking,” finally said the voice 
meekly on the other end of the phone. 





Do you know where the word “tip” 
originated? Of all places, Scotland. 4 
Scotchman originated the custom of 
tipping. x 

In the early days the English railroad 
trains stopped at the stations for meals. 
Naturally the travelers had to dine 
quickly. And once a Scotchman placed 
a sixpence beside his plate to attract at. 
tention of the waiter. The habit spread 
quickly and soon the owner of the tavern 
placed a sign over the door, reading: “To 
insure prompt service, pay the owner.” 
The first letters of the words “to insure 
prompt service,” make up the word 
“tips.” 





Lebanon and the Entire Free World |; 
in- Jeopardy . 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘OF 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 26, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in a brilliant speech at the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations the 
afternoon of Friday, June 6, 1958, the 
distinguished Foreign Minister of Leb- 
anon, Dr. Charles Malik, declared: 

As the circle of fate must be closed, the 
turn of Lebanon has now come. It seems 
fate would not spare me this ordeal. For 
ordeal it certainly and painfully is to have to 
defend one’s own country not against for- 
eigners but against one’s own friends and 
kinsmen., 


President Camille Chamoun of Leb- 
anon was reported by the United Press in 
today’s morning papers, June 16, 1958, 
as having personally to defend himself 
at the presidential palace yesterday ina 
showdown battle which became so furi- 
ous that United States Embassy depend- 
ents have been alerted for possible 
evacuation of the country. 

United Nations Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold is going to Lebanon to 
attend the first formal meeting of the 
United Nations’ observation team in that 
country. ; 

I include the first section of the great 
speech by Dr. Charles Malik: 
STATEMENT BY Dr. CHARLES MALIK, Foreicn 

MINISTER OF LEBANON, AT THE SECURITY 


CoUNCIL OF THE UNITED NaTIons, June 6, 


1958 
I. INTRODUCTION ; 

I have never before defended or pleaded 
for Lebanon directly in the United Nations. 
It is true there is direct bearing upon ones 
own country in every country one does & 
says at the United Nations. But Lebanol 
has never been the central theme of my 
speeches here. This central theme was 
human rights, often again technical assist 
ance, more than once the problems of de- 
velopment, quite often cultural subjects 
several times disarmament, again and 
the diverse problems of Asia and Africa, vey 
often indeed the great issues of freedom and 
totalitarianism in the tragic world of today. 

Concerning the Arab world, there has n0t 
been a single issue in which I did not take 
active part. The Arab world is our 
and it was my bounden duty, even 
from formal instructions from my ? 
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ment, to try to elucidate its problems and 


defend its causes. Was it Morocco, was it 
Algeria, was it Tunis, was it Libya, was it 
Egypt in the diverse phases of its problems 
at the United Nations, was it Yemen, was it 
saudi Arabia in its interests at the Aqaba 
Guif and elsewhere, was it the other strug- 
gling Arabs in the Arabian Peninsula, was it 
that momentous theme Palestine with its 
infinite modulations since 1946 here at the 
United Nations and in world public opinion, 
was it Jordan, was it Syria—the records of 
the United Nations contain by now, I sup- 

, millions of words by me on these great 
Arab questions. I do not claim that this ver- 
piage achieved much or that in any given 
instance it exhausted its subject; I only 
hold that in all these cases Lebanon tried 
through its representative to be fair, con- 
structive, truthful, and concerned not only 
with the rights of the Arabs, what was its 
absolute duty, but with the fundamental in- 
terests of the world community as a whole 
and of peace itself. I also suggest that per- 
haps no single man, Arab or non-Arab, was 
granted what was cumulatively granted 
me—out of no virtue of my own but through 


_& strange and fortuitous concatenation of 


circumstances—by way of massive interven- 
tion in behalf of my Arab brethren at the 
United Nations during the last 13 years. I 
am proud of this record. 

As the circle of fate must be closed, the 
turn of Lebanon has now come. It seems 
fate would not spare me this ordeal. For 
ordeal it certainly and painfully is to have to 
defend one’s Own country not against for- 
eigners but against one’s own friends and 
kinsmen. I shall rise to this task with 
humility and without malice, and in a spirit 
of absolute good will. The Lebanon, the 
peaceful and little Lebanon, the Lebanon 
that never harmed and can never harm any- 
body, the Lebanon that by its very character 
can only dedicate itself to the arts of peace 
and to the service of the human person, the 
Lebanon whose very existence depends upon 
confidence and friendship prevailing between 
it and the other Arab States, that this essen- 
tially good Lebanon should ever have to de- 
fend itself in the Security Council, and in- 
deed with respect to one of its sister Arab 
States, would appear truly incredible. It is 
a great spiritual trial, and one can only pray 
that as he is tried, he will not prove unworthy 
of the highest he knows. 


The circle of fate has also to be closed in 
another sense. The Arabs have bitterly 
known, and are still knowing, what it means 
to struggle against the outside world, There 
is now the experience of an inner struggle. 
A great people achieves historic destiny by 
facing up not only to the challenges of the 
world but especially to its own inner trials 
and problems. The various trends, tenden- 
cies, and movements agitating and ferment- 
ing the Arab world today are bound to con- 
front, struggle, and come to terms with one 
another. In this way history grinds ma- 
turity and strength. 


Il, THE THREE CLAIMS AND THE SIX SETS OF FACTS 


The case which we have brought to the 
attention of the Security Council consists of 
three claims. The first is that there has 
been and there still is massive, illegal, and 
unprovoked intervention in the affairs of 
Lebanon by the United Arab Republic. The 
Second is that this intervention aims at un- 

ing and does'in fact threaten the in- 
dependence of Lebanon. The third is that 
the situation created by this intervention 
Which threatens the independence of Leba- 
non is likely if it continues, to endanger the 
Maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity. I now proceed to the proof of these 
three claims. 

The actuality of the intervention is proven 
adducing six sets of facts: (a) The sup- 
Of arms on a large scale from the United 

Republic to subversive elements in 
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Lebanon. (b) The training in subversion 
on the territory of the United Arab Repub- 
lic of elements from Lebanon and the send- 
ing back of these elements to Lebanon to 
subvert their Government. (c) The partic- 
ipation of United Arab Republic civilian na- 
tionals, residing in or passing into Lebanon, 
in subversive and terrorist activities in Leb- 
anon: (d) The participation of United Arab 
Republic governmental elements in subver- 
sive and terrorist activities and in the direc- 
tion of rebellion in Lebanon. (e) The vio- 
lent and utterly unprecedented press cam- 
paign conducted by the United Arab Repub- 
lic against the Government of Lebanon. (f) 
The violent and utterly unprecedented radio 
campaign conducted by the United Arab Re- 
public inciting the people of Lebanon to 
overthrow their Government. 

These six sets of facts taken together es- 
tablish conclusively the existence of a mas- 
sive, illegal, and unprovoked intervention in 
the affairs of Lebanon by the United Arab 
Republic. The proofs of (a), (b), (c), and 
(ad) fall more properly under III-A below, 
namely, under the material aspect of the in- 
tervention. The proofs of (e) and (f), while 
certainly also affording material evidence, 
determine more properly the formal charac- 
ter of the intervention, what I called above 
the second claim, namely that the interven- 
tion aims at undermining and does in fact 
threaten the independence of Lebanon. 
Consequently, (e) and*(f)—the press and 
radio campaigns—will be treated under III-B 
below. III-C examines the third claim, 
namely, that the situation created by this in- 
tervention is likely, if continued, to endan- 
ger the maintenance of international peace 
and security. There will also be a necessary 
conclusion at the end of the argument. 


Ill, THE PROOFS OF THE THREE CLAIMS AND THE 
SETTING FORTH OF THE SIX SETS OF FACTS 


A. The first claim is that there has been 
and there still is massive, illegal, and unpro- 
voked intervention in the affairs of Lebanon 
by the United Arab Republic. The following 
four sets of facts determined materially the 
actual existence of this intervention. 

(a) The supply of arms on a large scale 
from the United Arab Republic to subver- 
Sive elements in Lebanon: 

(1) On March 30, 1958, a private vehicle 
with the registration No. 4774 was stopped 
and searched at the customs post of Ab- 
boudieh (in north Lebanon). The vehicle, 
which was entering Lebanese territory from 
Syria, was found to be carrying the follow- 
ing: 5 semiautomatic guns, model 1949; 
5 semiautomatic guns, model 1936; 1,645 
bullets. 

The names inscribed on these guns were 
names of Syrian soldiers; namely, Mo- 
hammed Abdulla, Mazhar Demian, Zakaria 
Mle 121971, and Ahmed El-Sheikh Mle 39593. 

(2) The Lebanese State Police on April 
9, 1958, intercepted and attacked a group 
of 110 outlaws who entered Lebanon from 
Syria, carrying arms. The battle between 
the police and the outlaws lasted several 
hours, and resulted in the death of three 
Lebanese and several rebels. Brought to 
courts, the arrested rebels declared as fol- 
lows: “Some hundred Lebanese followers of 


-Kamal Jumblatt were convoked to a meet- 


ing in Damascus by the leadership of their 
party on Monday, April 7, 1958. On that 
day, Jumblatt followers. were met in a cafe 
in Damascus by a certain officer of the Syrian 
Army who asked them to stay overnight and 
return the next day. The next day two 
Syrian Army officers presented themselves in 
the cafe, put the followers of Jumblatt on 
an army truck and drove them to Lebanese 
frontiers. Before arriving there the truck 
left the main road, drove into the fields and 
stopped at an isolated spot. The Syrian 
officers told the Lebanese to leave the truck, 
called them up by name and distributed to 
every one of them a machine gun, 370 bullets 
and 1 grenade, while explaining to them how 
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to use these weapons. Then the officers told 
them to walk into the Lebanese territory and 
to disperse themselves as soon as possible 
in order to avoid being pursued by Lebanese 
security officers.” 

(3) In a report by the state police of North 
Lebanon, dated April 10, 1958, information 
was received that 4 Syrian officers, 2 of the 
rank of major and 1 captain, entered early 
in April 1958 the Lebanese border villages, 
Kora-Hawik and Moaisra. They met with 
members of the Jaafar tribe, now in rebel- 
lion, and handed them 25 army guns. Other 
arms were distributed at the same period 
among the tribe of Arab El Oteik in the Wadi- 
Khaled region. These were subsequently seen 
around carrying military weapons. 

(4) In a report by the General Security 
Department of the Bekaa district, dated April 
17, 1958, members of Hamada, Jaafar, and 
Haj-Hassan tribes had fired about 1,000 bul- 
lets on the state police post at Hermel dur- 
ing the night of April 7, 1958. On the even- 
ing of April 12, 1958, the same rebels were 
met by a certain Mahdi Hamada who ar- 
rived from Syria carrying with him two cases 
of dynamite. During the night of the same 
day the same rebels threw dynamite at the 
headquarters of the Social-Nationalist Party 
at Hermel and made an attempt to destroy 
the bridge at Dawra. 

(5) In the early days of May 1958, it was 
communicated by the state police at Bekaa 
district that Sabri Hamadi, a leader of the 
opposition, was distributing arms to his fol- 
lowers immediately after his return from 
Syria in a Syrian army jeep. 

(6) On May 16, 1958, according to a re- 
port No. 2413/12 by the state police in the 
Bekaa Valley, a group of armed men pene- 
trated into Lebanon from Syria. They had 
with them mules carrying arms. When in- 
tercepted by the state police and attacked in 
the fields of the Bekaa by military planes, 
they fled, leaving several dead who were car- 
rying weapons and ammunition. 

(7) During the first week of the present 
disturbances two sailboats were captured at 
sea off the Lebanese coast. In the first sail- 
boat there were 11 Palestinians of the Egyp- 
tian region of Gaza. They carried with them 
2 machineguns, 1 revolver, 740 hand grenades, 
and 4,363 Egyptian pounds. One of them 
had been convicted of belonging to a ter- 
rorist group. This sailboat was captured 
in front of Saadiyat in the vicinity of a pri- 
vate house belonging to the President of the 
Republic. The second sailboat, captured 
across from Tabarja, north of Beirut, simi- 
larly had on board 11 Palestinians of the 
same Gaza region. These latter had been 
convicted once by a military tribunal of hav- 
ing entered clandestinely into Lebanese terri- 
tory. On May 21, 1958, Lebanese naval units 
arrested another sailboat with 6 passengers 
aboard, all Lebanese from Tripoli, who de- 
clared that they were returning from the 
region of Tel-Kalakh, in Syria, where they 
brought arms after having received training 
under the direction of Syrian officers for the 
use of these arms. 

(8) In a report by the Lebanese Bureau 
dated May 26, 1958, a meeting was held in 
Damascus at the office of the Syrian Bureau. 
Those present were three Lebanese, namely 
Ghalib Yagi (Baalbeck), Mohammed Yahfufi 
(Nahleh), and Riad Taha, a journalist of 
the opposition. At this meeting the Syrian 
lieutenant Bourhan Adham gave them in- 
structions to bomb army barracks and armed 
forces wherever they could find them. They 
also instructed them to keep off American 
property and promised them that arms 
would be delivered in Baalbeck by the way 
of Sarghaya. These arms, he said, would be 
enough to make them unafraid of Lebanese 
armed forces. 

(9) According to a report by the Lebanese 
General Security Department dated May 19, 
1958, three men were arrested near Majdel- 
Anjar village. Upon being questioned, they 
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confessed that they had been in Damascus 
by order of the Socialist Party to receive 
arms and ammunition and carry them back 
to Dair-El-Achayer for the purpose of using 
them against Lebanese authorities. Trucks 
of ammunition and arms as well as mem- 
bers of the Syrian armed forces were seen 
by security officers in the house of Khazai 
Aryane, a relative of a prominent opposi- 
tion leader in that district. 

(10) In a report by the Lebanese Bureau 
dated May 28, 1958, the following arms and 
ammunitions, restricted to regular army 
use, were confiscated on Lebanese territory, 
on May 27 and 28, 1958: at Baalbeck, 4 
antitank grenades Energa; an Ain-Zabdeh 
(Bekaa) 1 antiaircraft gun; 4 cases of mor- 
tar shells; army wireless equipment; at 
Hirj-Ain-Zabdeh, 1 case containing 10 anti- 
tank grenades Energa and 6 bombs, as well 
as 1 antitank mine. 

(11) A report by the Lebanese Bureau 
dated May 28, 1958, lists various army 
weapons and’ ammunitions, coming from 
Syria. These were of different kinds and 
of various makes, and used only by regu- 
lar army forces. According to a certain 
Hisham Naji of Tripoli who was arrested 
among others on May 28, 1958, these weap- 
ons were sent to Mohammed Hamzeh, a 
prominent opposition leader in Tripoli. 
Syrian and Egyptian army marks were found 
inscribed on them. 

(12) On May 12, 1958, the consul general 
of Belguim in Damascus, Mr. Louis de San, 
was arrested at the Syrian-Lebanese fron- 
tiers, and the following were seized in his 
car: 33 machine guns; 28 revolvers with am- 
35 units of gun ammunition; 31 
units of revolver ammunition containing 
1,500 cartridges; 15,000 cartridges; 1 bomb 
with automatic detonator. 

The consul general was carrying with him 
a letter addressed to a mysterious person, 
instructing the bombing of three main 
streets in Beirut and the Presidential 
Palace. It also ordered the throwing of ex- 
plosives in various sectors of the city, the 
setting up of barricades in the streets, and 
the killing of Syrian personalities living in 
Beirut as refugees t is significant that at 
the moment of his arrest Mr. Louis de San 
refused to allow the search of his car and 
requested to return to Syria without being 
searched. He pretended that he had been 
entrusted by his driver with the suitcases 
containing the weapons and that he was 
ignorant of their contents. A few minutes 
later his driver presented himself at the 
Lebanese Customs accompanied by the chief 
of the Syrian Customs to inquire about M. 
de San. It should be pointed ouf that in 
the following night the Lebanese customs 
post that arrested Mr. de San was the sub- 
ject of an armed attack by several hundred 
Syrians and Lebanese coming from Syria. 
This attack is the subject of another docu- 
ment. The Government of Lebanon had 
from the beginning expressed its firm belief 
that the friendly Goyernment of Belgium 
had nothing to do with the activity of Mr. 
de San. 

(13) On May 29, 1958, several persons were 
arrested in the neighborhood of Tyre in the 
south of Lebanon for having taken part in 
subversive activities against the village of 
Cana. These persons had considerable quan- 
tities of arms which they confessed they had 
received from across the border in Syria from 
the villages of Al-Ghajar and Banias. They 
also gave the names of scores of people be- 
longing to their villages who had shortly be- 
fore crossed the frontiers and obtained arms 
from Syrian army officers. Some of these men 
made their contacts with the Syrian Army 
through the opposition leader, Ahmed El- 
Assad. These men come from the villages of 
Siddikkin and Zibkin. 

(14) On May 28, 1958, a truck loaded with 
the following arms and ammunitions was 
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Bertha mortars; 1 Mauser rifle; 1 machine 
gun (Energa-British make); 1 antitank gun 
(Energa-British make); 18 bomb shells 
(Energa); 12 jute bags containing ammuni- 
tion for the above-mentioned weapons; 60 
cases containing hand grenades; 1 jute bag 
containing mortar shells; 12 cans containing 
dynamite; 60 rifles (French make) model 36, 
of which 22 were marked “Syrian Army”; 
28 boxes containing large size Bertha am- 
munitions, inscribed “the Egyptian Army, 
1949, made under the supervision of techni- 
cal research department.” 

(15) There are several thousand armed 
men engaged in subversive activities in 
Lebanon today. Most of these men operate 
near the Syrian borders in the north of Leb- 
anon, in the Bekaa Valley and in the south. 
We have no doubt at all, from all the evi- 
dence that we have gathered, that all the 
arms that these men use were supplied them 
from Syria. I have given above only a lim- 
ited selection of the evidence in our pos- 
session that there is a considerable flow of 
arms coming across our borders from Syria. 
The Government of Lebanon therefore be- 
lieves that all mren engaged in subversive 
activities in Lebanon today are supplied with 
arms from the United Arab Republic. 

(b) The training in subversion on the ter- 
ritory of the United Arab Republic of ele- 
ments from Lebanon and the sending back 
of these elements to Lebanon to subvert 
their government: 

(1) Measures have been taken in Syria 
for training Lebanese and non-Lebanese 
commandos under the direction of the 
Syrian officer, Akram Safwa, and other offi- 
cers belonging to the Syrian bureau. These 
training officers constitute in Syria a unit 
named “Maghawyr unit.” It is to be noted 
that the majority of those arrested for es- 
pionage, distribution of pamphlets and let- 
ters of threat and destructive activity in 
Lebanon, belong to this unit. 

(2) A number of persons among the fol- 
lowers of Kamal Jumblatt went to Syria for 
training with Syrian Druses in the use of 
quick arms and the throwing of bombs and 
explosives. A number of them had been seen 
crossing the southern border entering into 
Lebanese territory. Also about 150 men from 
Tripoli and its vicinity had been witnessed 
in the Syrian town of Hadbussya (near 
Tel-Kalakh) being trained by the Syrian 
Army in the use of arms. We have a consid- 
erable list of persons who had been arrested 
and who pleaded guilty to receiving military 
training in Syria. 

(3) On May 30, 1958, seven armed men 
were arrested by the police. Upon being 
questioned, they confessed that they, to- 
gether with 150 others, had been to Syria 
where they were directed to Banias military 
barracks. There they were handed arms and 
ammunition as well as money, and were 
ordered to return to Lebanon in army trucks 
to participate in the current uprising against 
the Government of Lebanon. 

(4) A number of armed men were ar- 
rested following their participation in an 
armed attack in southern Lebanon. They 
confessed having received arms and ammu- 
nition from Syrian military officers who also 
gave them money and training. 
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mitting for inclusion in ‘the Recorp an 

article by Columnist Constantine Brown 

entitled “Pressuring United States for 

Soviet Trade,” which appeared in the 

June 10, 1958, Washington Evening Star, 

This article warns about Soviet efforts 

to increase trade with the United S 

through barter and long-term credit, to 

obtain for Russia such items as machine 
tools and entire industrial plants. 

In my opinion, Columnist Brown has 
hit upon a matter of grave importance 
and concern to the United States. There 
should be no doubt anywhere that the 
Soviets mean it when they say they in- 
tend to wage economic warfare against 
us. What is ironical about their pro- 
posed move is that they are seeking from 
this country the very implements they 
intend to use in carrying on that eco- 
nomic battle. And what is just as iron- 
ical is the fact that many American 
businesses, who later on could be badly 
hurt by Russian competition, are anxious 
to sell to the Communists. 

The Soviet economic offensive could 
be of great danger to the United States, 
With all production facilities and raw 
materials state-owned, as pointed out 
by Columnist Brown, the Russians can 
underprice our industries at every turn, 
All they need are the products to sell. 

I commend this timely article to the 
attention of all Members of Congress: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 

June 10, 1958] 

PRESSURING UNITED STATES FOR SOVIET TRADE— 
ADVOCATES VIEWED AS MOsT LIKELY To BE 
Hurt By RUSSIAN COMPETITION 

(By Constantine Brown) 

There is intense propaganda in favor of 
trade with the U. S. S. R. since Premier 
Khrushchev formally asked our Government 
for improved relations to help relax tensions. 

The Soviets are proposing nearly a billion 
dollars’ worth of trade for 1959. ‘They want 
to buy machine tools‘and whole plants such 
as we sold them during the war. These 
formed the basis of Russia’s present indus- 
trial development. 

Moscow is willing to barter a certain 
amount of manganese and other exportable 
goods, including fresh caviar. Since the 
available barter products do not exceed 30 
percent of the planned purchases here, Mr. 
Khrushchev wants long-term credits amount- 
ing to nearly $700 million. 

The administration is not convinced yet 
that the Khrushchev offer can benefit the 
United States—not even politically. Some 
planners point out that the American tools 
and plants put to use in the Soviet Union 
where slave labor in one form or another 


still prevails would increase the industrial © 


capabilities of the Russians. The output 
would be dumped in foreign markets to the 
detriment of our already hard-pressed export 
business. « 

But strangely enough, the pressure put 
on the State Department to adopt a liberal 
and understanding attitude toward the 
Kremlin’s advances comes from the véery 
same sources which may be most hurt by 
Russia’s competition. It is General Electric 
and other such powerful organizations whieh 
~are spearheading the drive for trade on barter 
and long-term credit with the Soviet Union 
They see some immediate advantages @ 
their own concerns but apparently fail #@ 
realize the long-range consequences. ; 

Lack of political understanding always bas 
been a weak point of business tycoons. Get 
man industrial and financial magnates 
‘as the Krupp von Bohlens, Stinnesses, and 
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not enamored of the Nazi social philosophy. 
But they believed that it would be beneficial 
to their business if the Weimar Republic dis- 
appeared. Hitler came to power and the 
Third Reich as well as the tycoons paid dearly 
for their lack of political understanding. 

Hitler’s purposes were better understood in 
this country, where trade with the Nazis be- 
came purely nominal. When the German 
Government asked us to sell a quantity of 
helium to be used in safe dirigibles for trans- 
atlantic trade the administration refused. 
The pretext was that the Zeppelins could be 
used for aggressive purposes. This was not 
so. Experts in Washington knew that even 
a Piper Cub could shoot them down. But we 
wanted to have no truck with an aggressive 
dictatorship. 

Apparently many of our big industrialists 
have not learned from past history and are 


shutting their eyes to present history. All - 


Soviet leaders from Lenin to Khrushchev 
have stated at various times that the policy 
ofthe Soviet Union must be dedicated to the 
destruction of the capitalist free-enterprise 
system by peaceful means (if possible) or by 
violence. 

We have heard recently the rantings from 
the Communists’ high priests that Russia 
will outstrip the United States within the 
next 5 or 10 years in industrial production 
and would capture the remaining foreign 
markets where we are still in a position to 
sell. We have heard many of our business 
leaders complain loudly about the potential 
competition from the Soviet Union where 
the factory worker earns about one-fifth of 
what the American is receiving and where 
the raw materials are Government owned, 
like the factories. 

We have heard pained outcries about the 
backwardness of our technical and scien- 
tific education since last. October when the 
first sputniks were launched. Now, under 
the guise of competitive coexistence and re- 
laxation of tensions, the Kremlin is asking 
us to sell them essential industrial plants to 
speed up the process of their plan to 
strangle American industry. And to the 
wonderment of many, some top industrial 
executives whose businesses would be among 
the first to suffer are in the forefront pres- 
suring the Executive to comply with the 
Kremlin request as a means to overcome 
the present recession. 





Hale Boggs: A “Prophet” With Honor 
Even in His Own Country Deserves 
New Orleans’ “International Award of 
Merit” From the “International City” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been said that a prophet is not without 
Save in his own country, but such 
is not so with my distinguished colleague 
and old friend, HALE Boces, who shares 
with me the honor of representing the 
great and fascinating city of New 
Orleans. 
Those of us in the House know of the 
great contribution which my fellow 
nh made during the arduous 
a of preparation for presentation of 
bill extending the reciprocal trade 
The distinguished gentleman from 
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Arkansas and chairman of Ways and 
Means Committee, WILBUR MILLs, will be 
the first to gratefully acknowledge the 
assistance which he received from HALE 
Boces during the preparation and final 
days of the bill on the floor. We who 
serve with Hate Boccs in the House were 
privileged to hear him deliver one of the 
finest and most effective speeches, heard 
on this floor in support of the reciprocal 
trade bill. : 

Only too often, however, ‘“‘the folks 
back home” really do not grasp or appre- 
ciate the vital and influential role which 
one of their own Members of the Con- 
gress play in such important legislation. 

This is one time,: however, the “folks 
back home” did know it and did rec- 
ognize it. 

The influential Times-Picayune, one 
of the great newspapers of America, had 
this to say editorially: 

House VoTE A BOON TO TRADE 

Most far reaching of steps. yet taken to 
nail down the United States position as an 
advocate and practitioner of foreign trade 
was taken by the House Wednesday in ap- 
proving the President’s reciprocal trade pro- 
gram 317 to 98. On the recommitment 
motion and substitute the vote was closer 
but not nearly as close as forecast. 

The 5-year extension, longest yet ap- 
proved, was a major advance over the l1-, 


2-, and 3-year continuances granted during 


the last 24 years. It will insure more sta- 
bility for our trade policies and eliminate 
the uncertainty expressed by foreigners in 
negotiating agreements with us. 

The House outcome is a boon to the trade- 
conscious area served by New Orleans, and 
it is a matter of some pride with this area 
that the intensive work of Representative 
HALE Boccs proved so effective. 

President Eisenhower is the major victor, 
of course. He stood firm and applied pres- 
sure to a degree unusual with him. But it 
was Hae Boccs, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Subcommittee on Foreign Trade and 
Arkansas Representative WiILsurR MILs, 
chairman of the parent committee, who car- 
ried on the floor fight which won more 
Democrats to the President’s aid than Re- 
publicans. ee the hearings con- 
ducted abroad and work in Washington and 
about the country, Representative Boccs 
laid the groundwork for congressional ac- 
ceptance of the program. The President 
was fortunate too in having the assistance 
of the leaders of both parties in Congress. 

Louisiana Congressmen and most of those 
from neighboring States except Mississippi 
supported the program. Unhappily, all but 
one of the Mississippi Congressmen veered 
away. We think their discontent could 


' have been more properly directed at the cot- 


ton dumping in foreign markets rather 
than at the trade program. 

The measure now goes to the Senate. It 
will be more extensively debated and delayed 
there, but the record of that body on the 
trade agreements in the past is cause for opti- 
mism. ‘It approved the 1955 3-year extension 
of the program, 75 to 13. 

Recession conditions, of course, have in- 
tensified the feeling of the hard-core pro- 
tectionists who have gained recruits from 
the textile, oil, coal, and metal-mining areas. 
Some oil and metal interests have been to an 
extent mollified by helps the administration 
has extended or projected. 

Under the bill the President can reduce 
tariffs up to 5 percent a year and either ac- 
cept or reject Tariff Commission recommen- 
dations for the relief of industries endan- 
gered or severely harmed by low tariffs. 
There are some other escapes for adversely 
affected busiziess. 
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Commitments of this country to the pol- 
icies of a trading Nation has a significance 
reaching far into the future. With its 
mounting industrial production and surplus 
production facilities, it will have to sell and 
also buy on a steadily increasing scale to 
maintain its growth and prosperity. Apart 
from that, its commerce is likely to be its 
greatest peace weapon and its strongest tie 
with the free world. 


But an editorial is the expression of 
the policy of 1 organization or 1 group. 
The true reflection of the entire commu- 
nity is to be found in what the commu- 
nity’s leaders think and here is where 
HALE Bocecs attained his greatest recog- 
nition and just tribute—a homage well 
due him. 

Here is the news story from the 
Times-Picayune appearing the day after 
the House passed the reciprocal trade 
bill. It tells the full story of the appre- 
ciation for the work of HaLEe Boccs and 
I am privileged to bring it to your atten- 
tion because I think you should know 
what they think about Hair Boccs back 
home, “‘Way down yonder in New Or- 
leans”: 

Bocecs PRAISED IN Pact VICTORY—ORLEANS 

LEADERS SEND CONGRATULATIONS 


House approval of a bill extending the 
reciprocal trade program for 5 years was 
described in New Orleans Wednesday as a 
tremendous victory for the liberalization of 
trade throughout the world. 

International House President Richard W. 
Freeman said this in a statement which also 
credited the leadership and energy of our 
own Congressman HALE Bosccs in the fight to 
continue the trade agreements. Boccs is 
chairman of the Ways and Means Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Trade Policy. 

Boccs cited the Times-Picayune for the 
newspaper’s support of the extension of re- 
ciprocal trade agreements. In a telegram to 
the newspaper, Boccs said: 

“The consistent and intelligent editorial 
support of the Times-Picayune contributed 
tremendously to the magnificant victory 
achieved for the trade agreements program 
today. As chairman of the subcommittee 
in charge of the bill, may I express my pro- 
found gratitude and appreciation. This is 
a great day for New Orleans, Louisiana, the 
United States and the free world.” 

Mayor deLesseps 8S. Morrison also com- 
mended Boccs for carrying the ball, adding: 
“This bill is of vital importance to us, as 
foreign trade is the life of our port, which 
is in turn the life of New Orleans.” 


OTHERS HAIL VICTORY 


Also hailing the House action was E. M. 
Rowley, president of the chamber of com- 
merce of the New Orleans area, who sent con- 
gratulatory telegrams to Boccs, Congressman 
FP. EDWARD HEBERT, and United States Sena- 
tors ALLEN J. ELLENDER and RUSSELL B. LONG, 
of Louisiana. 


And congratulatory wires were sent to 
Boces by other New Orleans leaders includ- 
ing Joseph M. Rault, Maurice F. Barr, Robert 
E. Elliott, A. E. Hegewisch, and Neville Levy. 

Freeman said: “Extension of this legisla- 
tion has been a major project of Interna- 
tional House for nearly a year, and during 
the course of this work International House 
contacted every Member of Congress a num- 
ber of times, every chamber of commerce in 
the United States and many in foreign coun- 
tries, and practically every port, trade, and 
civic association interested in foreign trade. 


CALLED ANSWER TO REDS 


“This victory today in Congress will be 
hailed throughout the free world as the 


-United States answer to Premier Khru- 


shchev’s declaration of trade war upon the 
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United States, which he made last year. It 
will be recognized as placing the United 
States more firmly upon the road of liberal 
trade, and will be a tremendous stimulus for 
more world trade and world peace.” 

In addition to wiring Boces the congratu- 
lations from the entire membership of In- 
ternationa] House, Freeman also sent a con- 
gratulatory telegram to Congressman WILBUR 
D. Mriuus, chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, in which he stated that 
the House action reestablishes the United 
States prestige in foreign trade policy world- 
wide. 


Several weeks ago it was my unusual 
distinction to be presented the Interna- 
tional Award of Merit, by Mayor 
deLesseps S. Morrison, of New Orelans. 
It is the highest award the city of New 
Orleans can make. The award had been 
presented only seven times before and 
I was the first Member of Congress to 
receive it. I hope that HALE Bosccs will 
be called home very soon to receive the 
International Award of Merit from a 
grateful city and an appreciative com- 
munity. He deserves it so much more 
than did I. 





Pay Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article from the 
June 8 issue of TV Guide: 


Dr. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE Discusses Pay 
TELEVISION o 
(By Ruth Nathan) 

“It’s simple. Pay TV won’t pay. The peo- 
ple can’t afford it. 

Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, one of the Na- 
tion’s best known clergymen and authors, 
who has appeared frequently on the air, made 
this observation in a recent interview. 

“Sure, I’ve been thinking about pay TV, 
and so have other church leaders with whom 
I’ve had private shop talk; but we’ve been 
reluctant to declare ourselves publicly be- 
cause the situation is fraught with politics. 
I think it is important to speak up now,” he 
said, “especially since the people are gaining 
premature comfort from the decision of the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
postpone a trial test of pay television. This 
is the time to build strength.” 

Dr. Peale, who believes in positive thinking 
and confident living, as espoused in his best- 
selling books, also believes that positive ac- 
tion should be taken against positive greed. 

As pastor of the Marble Collegiate Church 
in New York City and founder of the Ameri- 
can Foundation of Religion and Psychiatry, 
he drew on his own experience to document 
his conviction about free TV. 

“When I go out on lecture tours to raise 
money for my foundation and other services, 
I charge a modest admission fee,” he said. 
“I discovered that the people cannot afford 
even this small amount. It simply is a fact 
that most people are living on strict budgets. 
When our official organ, Guideposts, failed 
to get some subscribers to renew at the tiny 
cost of $2 a year, we sent out 2 questionnaire 
to learn why. Nearly every withdrawal was 
based on the budget factor—mind you, $2 
a important to most budgets on a yearly 

s.” 
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Asked what he thought about the fee to 
see a religious service on television, Dr. 
Peale said: 

“It’s well to remember that in actual 
thurch, if the plate is passed, contributions 
are strictly voluntary. Imagine my saying 
to my parishioners, ‘I don’t intend to preach 
a sermon until you pay me 50 cents.” 

How does Dr. Peale weigh the power of 
television? “It is formidable, of course,” he 
said. “The greatest showcase for the manu- 
facturer of goods to advertise his wares; the 
greatest medium whereby a clergyman might 
persuade the viewer to allow religion to work 
in his life, to let it give him victory over his 
problems. * * * TV, in many respects, sets 
the tone, morals, idealism, and conditioning 
of the American mind. 

“There is no question in my mind but that 
TV is in the public domain. It belongs to 
the people, like the beaches, the right of 
way. 

“So many people are lonely,” he said. 
“Unfortunately, their inner resources are 
limited—I mean intellectually. They find 
themselves with nothing to do, day and 
night, and no money to go out on the town.” 

Dr. Peale recalled a sight on one of his 
numerous train trips through the country. 
“I remember going through Baltimore,” he 
said. “I saw this forest of TV antennas on 
a whole score of pathetic-looking, poor-dis- 
trict houses. It was symbolic, as if those 
antennas were being sent up by all those 
people into the heavens for something, some- 
thing nice, to come into their homes. 

“Let’s not forget the aged and the handi- 
capped,” Dr. Peale went on. “There are s0 
many. My brother, Dr. Robert Clifford 
Peale, says that in about 80 percent of the 
homes he visits on his medical rounds there 
is at least one elderly person on the prem- 
ises either living on a small fixed pension or 
supported by his children. Often his eyes 
are glued to the TV set. I feel that TV is to 
the aged and disabled what braille is ‘to the 
blind.” 

Does Dr. Peale have anything to say 
against TV programing as it is today? 

“Well,” Dr. Peale said in his perky drawl, 
“sometimes one thinks of it as a bad, metal- 
lic, inane mechanical screech getting into 
your nervous system. But as long as it 
keeps its good taste, it is a great force for 
education, enlightenment and pleasure.” 

And the possible elimination of commer- 
cials, sometimes labeled objectionable “by 
some club and church groups? 

“First of all,” Dr. Peale said, “it would be 
unfair to the advertiser who perhaps would 
not seil as much of his product as he does 
now, and then the American people would 
be footing the bill of higher prices.. Sec- 
ondly, I do not feel that commercials are 
@ corrupting force.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Peaple are the parents of two 
daughters, 15 and 23, and a son, 21. “Our 
family could afford pay TV,” Dr. Peale ad- 
mitted frankly, “but we’re all against it 
because pay TV presents the great danger of 
filling the pockets of the few and emptying 
the pockets of the many. This is a case 
where the interests of the smallest citizen 
who is lacking in influence must be pro- 
tected. 

“Let’s look at what we’ve got on present 
TV,” Dr. Peale said. “There are many rich, 
regular hours of free religious programing 
and family counseling each week. Pay TV 
champions have not come up yet with any 
plans for providing such public service, to 
say nothing of news, science, and other edu- 
cational shows not classified pure enter- 
tainment. On the other hand, heads of the 
broadcasting networks, such as Dr. Frank 
Stanton of CBS and Robert Sarnoff of NBC, 
have shown a sense of responsibility to the 
public. There is a growing number of food- 
for-thought programs for which free time, 
a. often technical production are pro- 

Vv nib . 








Dr. Peale’s favorite programs are: The 
Lineup, I Love Lucy, Person to Person, Dean 
Pike and This Is Your Life. He was paiq 
tribute over the latter about 3 years 
He also loves westerns, especially Wyatt 
Earp. Dr. Peale pointed out that other cow. 
boy sagas, such as Gunsmoke and Have Gun, 
Will Travel, often weave moral messages 
into their shows. 


Revealing that in his’talks with other ’ 


religious leaders he has never found a single 
clergyman who was in favor of pay tele. 
vision, Dr. Peale announced he would seek 
an open, interfaith study-group meeting 
with leaders of all denominations. This he 
intends to do upon his return from a visit 
to the Middle East. “I think we must help 
the people prove that the fallacies of pay 
television are so great that its proponents 
would outsmart themselves and lose. money, 

“Pay television is a form of tax; the 
scheme won’t take hold. But,” Dr. Peale 
concluded, “we must do all we can to pre. 
vent it.” 





The City That Didn’t Exist a Month Ago 
EXTEN: iON OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, amidst 
the gloom and doom philosophy that 
some people have attempted to spread 
for political purposes, it is very encour- 
aging to find advertisements from com- 
panies who have faith in the future of 
this country. 

Our future is great in a growing Amer- 
ica and this faith was expressed by our 
Founding Fathers, the early pioneers, the 
industrialists, and all who were willing 
to stake their all on the future of the 
United States. It is this type of faith 
that cultivates and grows a successful 
enterprise and a prosperous land. 

The Kiwanis magazine in its June 
issue thought enough of the following 
advertisement that they contributed the 
space as a public service. I feel that it 
is a thought that should be presented to 
other Members of the House. Under 
unanimous consent, I ask to have in- 


cluded in the Appendix of the Record, ~ 


the article entitled “The City That 

Didn’t Exist a Month Ago”: 

Tue Crry THat Diwn’r Exist a Monts Aco 
Every 30 days the United States adds as 


many new Americans as live in Norfolk, © 


Va—creating brandnew wants and needs 
which must be satisfied. 

What does this mean to you? It means 
greater opportunities than every before—in 
all fields. Home construction is expected to 
double by 1975. Power companies plan #0 
increase output 250 percent in the next 0 
years to provide the power for scores of neW 
labor-saving devices. Clothing supplies 
predict a one-third increase in 7 years. 

With 11,000 new citizen-consumers bor 
every day, there’s a new wave of opportunity 
coming. 

SEVEN BIG REASONS FOR CONFIDENCE IN 
AMERICA’S FUTURE 

1. More people: Four million babies yeal- 
ly. United States population has doubled 
in last 50 years. And our prosperity curvé 
has always followed our population curve. 

2. More jobs: Though employment i 
some areas has fallen off, there are 15 mil- 
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jon more jobs than in 1939—and there will 
be 22 million more in 1975 than today. 

3. More income: Family income after tax- 
es is at an all-time high of $5,300—is ex- 

ted to pass $7,000 by 1975. 

4, More production: United States pro- 
duction doubles every 20 years. We will re- 

uire millions more people to make, sell, 
and distribute our products. 

§. More savings: Individual savings are at 
highest level ever—$340 billion—a record 
amount available for spending. 

§. More research: $10 billion spent each 

will pay off in more jobs, better living, 
whole new industries. 

1. More needs: In the next few years we 
will need $500 billion worth of schools, high- 
ways, homes, durable equipment. Meeting 
these needs will create new opportunities for 
everyone. 

Add them up and you have the makings 
of another big upswing. Wise planners, 
builders, and buyers will act now to get 


ready for it. 





The Late John Trevor Godfrey, Former 
Rhode Island Senator and Air Ace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the gallant, intrepid John T. 
Godfrey passed away on June 12. Major 
Godfrey upheld the highest traditions of 
the American, British, and Canadian Air 
Force—air forces that dominated the 
skies around the world during World 
War ll. He was one of the greatest air- 
men of all time, a conscientious legislator 
and patriotic American. His Gold Star 
mother, Ethel A. Godfrey, is a splendid 
example of American womanhood. She 
is bravely carrying on the cause of Amer- 
icanism for which her son dedicated his 
life, 

The following account of the life and 
career of John T. Godfrey and the reso- 
lution adopted by the Rhode Island Gen- 
eral Assembly will be of interest to 
Americans everywhere: 

EXTENDING TO A FORMER RHODE ISLAND SENA- 
TOR, Hon. JOHN TREVOR GODFREY, THE WARM 
FPELICITATIONS OF THE MEMBERS OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND THEIR COMMENDA- 
TION 
Whereas Hon. John Trevor Godfrey is one 

of Rhode Island’s most distinguished citi- 

zens, as well as former Republican Senator 
from West Greenwich in 1953 and 1954; and 

Whereas after schooling at Woonsocket 
High School and receiving an honorary degree 
of doctor of aeronautics from Ohio Northern 
University, for which his splended service in 
World War II had won worldwide acclaim, 
Since he served as follows: Royal Canadian 
Air Force, 1941-42; Royal Air Force, 1942-43; 
United States Air Force, 1943-46; 2d ranking 
air ace of World War II with 36 enemy planes 
to his credit; receiving 22 decorations from 
the United States of America, Canada, Eng- 

, and France; and 

Whereas as a lace manufacturer he has 
held the following high offices: President of 
Godfrey Laces, Inc.; Casco Laces, Inc.; Not- 


m Laces, Inc.; vice president of Gehr- . 


ing Laces, Inc.; treasurer of the Linwood 
Laces, Inc.: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the members of the general 


assembly now extend to the Honorable John 
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Trevor Godfrey warm felicitations with the 
commendation of all for the outstanding 
record of such a distinguished Rhode Islander 
whose prestige has won worldwide renown; 
directing the secretary of state to transmit 
to him a duly certified copy of this resolu- 
tion. 


JoHN T. Goprrey Dries, Was A Top War ACE 


John T. Godfrey, 36, 2 former State sen- 
ator from West Greenwich and one of Amer- 
ica’s top-ranking World War II flying aces, 
died yeserday afternoon. 

Mr. Godfrey, who survived bitter air bat- 
tles, beatings, and starvation during World 
War II, was the victim of creeping paralysis 
from amyotrophic lateral sclerosis, the same 
nerve disease that killed baseball star Lou 
Gehrig. 

The much-decorated war hero died at his 
home in South Freeport, Maine, to which he 
returned last fall after a hopeful visit to 
Germany in a search of acure. He had lived 
in Maine 4 years. . 

Dr. Ralph R. Williams, Jr., of Freeport, 
said Mr. Godfrey died from continued weak- 
ening caused by the illness. He was bed- 
ridden, unable to talk. He could no longer 
take food. Early this week he had sub- 
sisted on liquids fed intravenously. 

Mr. Godfrey learned in the fall of 1956 
that he was stricken with the disease. He 
undertook treatment at home, in New York, 
and in Florida before going to Germany. 

He displayed his courage by writing and 
distributing t6 other sufferers from the dis- 
ease an account of the treatment he was 
receiving and his ups and downs in health. 

His 5-month visit to Germany, where Dr. 
Artur Boss of Schwenningen claimed to have 
developed a successful treatment, provided 
no improvement. He had been able to walk 
with help when he left for Germany. He 
came home last October in a wheelchair. 

The National Neurological Research Foun- 
dation in Washington, D. C., is raising funds 
for a Maj. John T. Godfrey research fellow- 
ship. The money will be used to seek a cure 
for neurological diseases, including the one 
that caused Mr. Godfrey’s death, 

John Trevor Godfrey was born in Montreal, 
Canada, on March 18, 1922, a son of Ethel 
A. and the late Reginald J. Godfrey. He 
came to this country when he was 5. He 
was graduated from Woonsocket High School 
in 1940 as president of his class. Years later 
he was awarded the honorary degree of doc- 
tor of aeronautics by Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Godfrey had joined the Royal Canadian 
Air Force after the death of his older brother, 
Reginald R. Godfrey, member of a British 
technical mission, who perished when his 
ship was torpedoed by the Germans late in 
1941. 

John received his wings within months of 
his brother’s death and before long was pilot- 
ing a P-47 Thunderbolt over the Continent. 
He transferred to the United States Air Force 
when the United States entered the war. 

He served in the Royal Canadian Air Force, 
1941-42; the Royal Air Force, 1942-43; and 
in the United States air units, 1943-46. From 
1942 to 1955 he was overseas and flew with 
the Eagle Squadron of the RAF of the United 
States Eighth Air Force. 


TWENTY-TWO DECORATIONS 


Captain Godfrey received 22 decorations 
from the United States, Canada, England, 
and France. 

He received the Distinguished Flying Cross 
with 8 clusters, the Silver Star with cluster, 
the Air Medal with 3 clusters, and the Purple 
Heart with 2 clusters. His foreign decora- 
tions included the Croix de Guerre with star, 
and the Canadian Star. 

‘Mr. Godfrey was always modest, but never 
unwilling to talk about his adventures when 
pressed. Some of the accounts of combat 
in which he saw himself outnumbered 3 and 
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4 to 1 and still came out on top read like 
fiction. 

One of the top feats of his flying days 
was during a tremendous air battle over the 
Ruhr. A comparatively small group of 
American planes escorting bombers to Hamm 
trapped 25 Messerschmitts inside a circle of 
flaming machineguns and knocked down 17. 

“It makes you feel queer,” he wrote back. 
“But then I think of what they did to 
Reggie * * °.” 

SIx IN A DAY 

During air battles over Berlin, the Air 
Force captain, flying a Mustang, teamed up 
with the late Capt. Don S. Gentile, of Piqua, 
Ohio, aanother top United States ace in the 
war, as wingman in running up a big score. 
One day the pair destroyed six Messerschmitts 
in a wild series of dogfights on the outskirts 
of Hitler’s capital city. 

Of his frequent escapes, he once said, “It 
was not my flying that brought me back, 
but the will of God that I should return.” 
Mr. Godfrey always carried a tiny Bible in 
the pocket of his flying jacket. 

The war was not over for Captain Godfrey 
when his fighter was shot down over Han- 
over, Germany, on August 24, 1944. Soldiers 
and civilians beat him after his capture. 

Later, he reported, he was starved and 
beaten again. 

Before he was shot down, Mr. Godfrey’s 
close calls were frequent. On the day his 
plane was brought down his engine was hit 
and the cockpit filled with smoke. 


TRAVELED FOR WEEK 


He suffered a serious cut on the head, but 
despite this tried to hide out from the 
Germans. He took benzedrine tablets to 
keep going. Somehow Mr. Godfrey man- 
aged to travel on foot for a week before he 
was caught. 

He was placed in an air prisoner-of-war 
camp near Breslau where he stayed until 
January 1945. Then he and other American 
and British prisoners were marched west- 
ward more than 100 miles through heavy 
snow and below zero cold before the ad- 
vancing Russians. 

Mr, Godfrey escaped from his new prison 
camp and was free 8 days. During his try 
for likerty, he managed to cover 75 miles in 
efforts to reach the American lines. 

Released by American troops from a prison 
camp at Nuremberg on April 17, 1945, he 
returned to his home on Hopkins Hill Road, 
West Greenwich. 

He declined an offer from Warner Bros. to 
make a movie of his wartime experiences 
with Captain Gentile. 

He was elected to the State senate from 
West Greenwich as a Republican in 1952 
and served a 2-year term. 

Mr. Godfrey was the husband of Daphne 
Joan (Beattie) Godfrey, daughter of Wil- 
liam J. (Jim) Beattie, racehorse owner and 
Coventry lace manufacturer. 

Before her marriage, Mrs. Godfrey also 
owned a string of horses. It was at the old 
Pascoag Race Track, where her horses were 
then running, that Mr. Godfrey first met 
her. 

They were married in Selma, Ala., while 
he was in the service, stationed at Craig 
Field, Ala. 

HEADED FIRMS 

While in business here, Mr. Godfrey was 
president of Godfrey Laces, Inc., Casco 
Laces, Inc., and Nottingham Laces, Inc., vice 
president of Gehring Laces, Inc., and treas- 
urer of Linwood Laces, Inc. 

He opened Maine’s first lace mill, Casco 
Laces, at Freeport. _He also owned Maine 
Finishing Co., a lace finishing firm at Free- 
port. 

Mr. Godfrey was an active sportsman. He 
loved hunting and deep sea fishing and was 
@ member of the Atlantic Tuna Club, Point 
Judith Tuna Club, and East Greenwich 
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Yacht Club. He belonged to Masonic organ- 
izations in Portland, Maine. 

Near his mill he built a Little League 
baseball field for the boys of Freeport. Be- 
fore his illness, one of his home diversions 
was teaching basketball to his own two sons. 

Besides his wife and mother, Mr. Godfrey 
leaves his 2 sons, John J. Godfrey, 12, and 
Robert E. Godfrey, 10; and 2 brothers, Syd- 
ney J. Godfrey of Warwick and Lawrence R. 
Godfrey of South Weymouth, Mass. 

Funeral services will be held Monday at 
2 p. m. in St. Philip’s Episcopal Church, 
West Warwick. Burial will be in Maple 
Root Cemetery, Coventry. 





Salary Increases Inflationary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, on April 14, 
1958 I expressed opposition to percent- 
age-wise increases in Federal employees’ 
salaries, especially emphasizing the need 
for and the justice of raises for the pre- 
dominantly large group of postal and 
classified employees whose salaries had 
fallen far below the advances in living 
costs. The reaction to this statement 
was somewhat surprising in that some 
complaining employees interpreted the 
intent of that statement by emphasis on 
words out of context. 

I still maintain that Congressional ap- 
proval of uniform pay raises for all Fed- 
eral employees is not in the best interest 
of the public. 

While I am in a position to realize 
that men in public life are accustomed 
to different standards of living that re- 
quire careful budgeting of income in 
order to keep up with the Joneses, their 
necessity for self-denial and careful 
budgeting in no way compares with that 
experienced by the great mass of average 
citizens who must adjust their meager 
incomes to the ordinary requirements of 
family obligations. The 5 million work- 
ers furloughed or discharged with no 
visible means of support beyond their 
entitled period of unemployment com- 
pensation find it difficult to explain why 
employees supported by their tax moneys 
should at the same time be granted in- 
creases through congressional approval. 

Rearing a family today is a most ex- 
pensive obligation too often overlooked 
by officials in Government who are pri- 
marily responsible for the imposition of 
taxes affecting people at the grassroots. 
Not only do the low-income salaried and 
wage groups find it difficult to meet 
their living costs after taxes are squeezed 
from their pay envelopes, but pension- 
ers, retirees, those on public reliéf, and 
others with income from dividends are 
equally hard pressed. 

Of course, the real culprit is inflation. 
It is the uneconomic tangent leading the 
way to the regularly advancing costs of 
food, raiment, services, and the ordinary 
things that every family should have to 
insure the needs and comforts of liv- 
ing—essential demands that apply 
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equally to all families regardless of their 
income. Barring sickness and accident, 
family costs above the requirements at 
these levels rise in proportion to the 
amounts spent for nonessentials and 
luxuries. 

Solution to the problems of inflation 
should be approached in two directions. 
The first objective should bring a raise 
in the salaries and wages of those groups 
whose incomes fall short of meeting in- 
flated costs up to existing limits of prices 
for essential family demands. This 
means raising the salary scales of those 
at the low-income level. This the Con- 
gress has done, but those of us who 
opposed raising higher level salaries 
were left no choice but to vote the salary 
increase bill reported by the committee. 

The second and far-more effective 
antiinflation measure should be to “hold 
the line” on top salaries at all levels, and 
especially salaries of the higher paid 
Government workers. No one can deny 
that rivalry between employee groups 
in business and industry, each in turn 
demanding wage advantages, is an im- 
portant factor in contributing to spiral- 
ing inflation, and since it is true that 
inflation is our greatest economic enemy., 
it should be attacked at the most vul- 
nerable point. .This point, it seems to 
me, is found at the Federal level where 
an acknowledged effort to hold the line 
on further salary increases would have 
a decided deterrent effect on others in 
industry who would be expected to fol- 
low customary trends. 

Now that the supergrade Federal 
salaries are being boosted percentage- 
wise, organized employees have a legiti- 
mate excuse for pressing further de- 
mands which, if granted, would auto- 
matically result in increased prices of 
essential commodities when the increase 
granted to the lower paid salary group 
will face the same disadvantageous posi- 
tion they occupied before. 

In this period of inflation when social 
security and pension stipends fail so 
miserably in covering living costs, and 
when the recipients are forced to share 
hidden taxes with the rest of us, we offi- 
cials in Government, whether elected or 
appointed, should not forget that the 
payment of taxes by the great majority 
to support our salaries is a mandatory 
duty which requires great sacrifice. And, 
what is more, regardless of the form or 
the amount of taxes sent to Washing- 
ton, one-fourth of it is never returned 
to the people back home. 

It is the old story of spiraling infla- 
tion and in this case definitely encour- 
aged by Government. Congressional 
approval of higher topnotch salaries and 
its recent authorization of some 1,000 
additional supergrade career positions to 
impose additional tax take from the pay 
envelope of every worker is cause 
aplenty for popular resentment. 

Most Federal employees are dedicated 
public servants who perform their as- 
signed duties well and honorably, but 
secure in their positions with built-in 
promotions, fringe benefits, and guaran- 
teed retirements they are prone to over- 
look the plight of the common man whose 
earnings are subject to tax obligations 
over which they have no control. 
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Not only is this true in bureaus ang 
various agencies, it is equally true in the 
Executive and Defense Departments, 
Even the Congress succumbs to organ. 
ized pressure groups whose well 
well trained and effective lobbyists seek. 


ing selfish advantage press for legisla. . 


tion favorable to them but not in the 
interest of the general public. All tog 
often has Congress approved temporary 
emergency legislation only to fail to 
repeal these statutes after the emergen. 
cies have disappeared. This custom, 
together with ultra-social welfare legis. 
lation, pyramids the annual obligation 
that passes on to the tax-weary public, 

These annual mandatory obligations 
including interest on the national debt 
and the Veterans’ Administration are 
now approaching $20 billion, far more 
than the total cost of Government only 
a few years ago. 

People back home who must bear this 
cost, many of them unemployed, three. 


fourths of the working public unable to 


keep pace with advancing wages of or- 
ganized labor, and selary standards of 
top priority Federal employees, are be- 
coming alarmingly vocal in their resent- 
ment toward big government, big ex- 
penditures, and involuntary exhorbitant 
taxes. It is time we in government, 
servants of all the people, read the warn- 
ing signs. 





Oregon’s 1959 Centennial Fair 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 22,1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
next year, Oregon will celebrate its 100th 
birthday. In’ commemoration of that 
event, the State is planning the greatest 
fair ever held in the West since the 1939 
San Francisco World’s Fair. Preliminary 
plans now released indicate that those 
who, next year, take advantage of the 
invitation to come to the fair and spend 
some time in Oregon between June 10 
and September 17 will have a memorable 
and pleasurable experience long to be re- 
membered. 

To give my colleagues a foretaste of 
things to come, under unanimous con. 
sent I ask to have printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp advance releases de- 
scribing Oregon’s 1959 Centennial Expo- 
sition and International Trade Fair. 

The release follows: 

OREGON CENTENNIAL 

America’s largest 1959 exposition will be 
held in Portland, Oreg. 

An attendance of 8 million persons is pre 
dicted for Oregon’s 1959 Centennial Exposl- 
tion and International Trade Fair. 

Already 24 foreign nations have : 
space at the centennial international trade 
fair, first such fair ever held west of th? 
Mississippi River. 
pected to participate. E 

Dates for this greatest fair ever held i 
the West since the 1939 San Francisco 





fair are June 10 to September 17, 1959. 


The occasion for celebration on a 


scale is Oregon's 100th anniversary of stale 





Over 35 nations are & © 
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nood. And Oregon residents, businessmen 
and industrialists are seizing the centennial 
celebrations as the “once in a lifetime” op- 


portunity to showcase the cent 
opportunities in Oregon to the entire world. 

Still a year away from the opening of the 

¢ Oregon centennial exposition, already 
there are thousands of persons throughout 
the State working on various phases of the 
celebrations. 

Not only will Portland boast the huge ex- 

ition and international trade fair, but all 
over Oregon cities, towns and communities 
are planning special celebrations, new events 
and attractions to provide Oregon’s 1959 
tourists with a panorama of excitement from 
which to choose next year. 

Site of the Oregon Centennial Exposition 
and International Trade Fair is a beautiful 
65-acre area adjacent to the point where the 
main California-Canada highway, U. S. 99, 
crosses the magnificent Columbia River just 
north of Portland. 

Top firms and industries in the United 
States have been invited to participate with 
major exhibits. Big companies all over the 
country have responded enthusiastically, rec- 
egnizing that the Oregon exposition offers 
the first opportunity in 20 years to reach the 
98 million people living in the explosive 


West. 

Main building at the Oregon exposition is 
the largest single level exposition building in 
the country—11 acres under one roof: The 
area inside this main exposition building has 
been divided into “zoned” sections, permit- 
ting coordinated displays by type of prod- 
uct and allowing a most efficient traffic pat- 
tern. 

Some of the areas inside the main building 
are automotive, electronic and light metals, 
food and beverage, fishing and food process- 
ing, powerific, home building, transportation, 
agriculture and food products, and fashions. 

Outside, on the adjoining 54 acres, will be 

_&“fairyland” of exhibits built on the format 
of Disneyland. Here will be a recreated 
frontier town with all the stores and build- 
ings of a hundred years ago, including a gay 
nineties show. Here also will be an Indian 
village, a boom town such as came into be- 
ing in the Oregon wilderness during the past 
century to accommodate the loggers work- 
ing in the forests, and a children’s zoo where 
domestic animals will be in “bedtime story” 
settings such as the traditional Three Little 
Pigs, Brer Rabbit, and so forth. 

There will also be stage coach rides leaving 
regularly from a Wells Fargo depot, a fantasy 
train ride around the entire “adventureland” 
area where Indians and train robbers will 
oo mock attacks on the rail cars, and so 
orth : 


One of the key features of the Oregon 
centennial is the international trade fair. 
Termed by United States Department of 
Commerce officials as the second worldwide 
trade fair of its kind ever held in the United 
States (the first was in Chicago in 1950), 
the fair offers the first opportunity in history 
for foreign nations and manufacturers to 
Teach the Western United States in a truly 
World trade fair. 

The international trade fair will open st- 
multaneously with the overall exposition 
dune 10 of next year and will permit the ac- 
tual buying and selling of merchandise to 

fs and importers during the morning 
hours of the first 2 weeks. The general pub- 
lic, however, will have access to the inter- 
Rational trade fair area during all but the 
morning hours of the first 2 weeks, and dur- 
ing all exposition hours during the re- 
mainder of the 100-day exposition. 
- President Eisenhower has already signed an 
Proclamation, following passage of 
enabling legislation by both Houses of Con- 
eres, urging the entire country to join in 
ting Oregon’s birthday. 

The United States Postal Department will 

& commemorative stamp on the date of 
rh sy emergence into statehood, February 
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Both the House and the Senate have 
already passed an act permitting the entry 
of foreign goods duty free for purpose of 
display at thé Oregon International Trade 
Fair. 


The United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has committed a new and exciting dis- 
play of industrial and commercial uses of 
atomic power to the Oregon centennial expo- 
sition. Some portions of the atemic display 
presently at the Belgium World’s Fair will be 
included for their first United States showing. 

Anthony Brandenthaler, chairman of the 
Oregon Centennial Commission, sees 1959 as 
the year when all tourist records will be 
shattered. With a worldwide publicity pro- 
gram now getting into high gear, it seems 
indisputable that more people will head for 
the Oregon centennial celebrations in 1959 
than have ever before or will for a long time 
to come visit the breathtaking State. 

Brandenthaler is confident of one thing: 
When people actually come to Oregon to see 
the magnificent color here, to breathe the 
sweet clear air, to experience the wonderfully 
temperate climate, to meet the unusually 
friendly people already living here, it will 
herald the beginning of a new era of growth 
for Oregon. 

In any event, big things are underway in 
Oregon. Centennial planners promise you’ll 
not be able to pick up a paper or turn on 
your television set in the next few months 
without reading or hearing about Oregon’s 
great 1959 centennial exposition and inter- 
national trade fair. 


OrREGON’s HISTORICAL CARAVAN 


Oregon’s colorful past will unfold before 
residents of many communities in the State 
during the next year as a 40-foot truck trail- 
er packed with Oregon historical items takes 
to the road, according to Anthony Branden- 
thaler, chairman of the Oregon Centennial 
Commission. 

The highway Oregon historical caravan is 
a@ joint effort of many groups including the 
centennial commission, the Oregon His- 
torical Society, and the Oregon trucking as- 
sociations. 

Announcement of the historical caravan 
came following confirmation from trucking 
association’s President Wilfred Jossy, Bend, 
that his group had arranged to have a 40- 
foot trailer loaned to the centennial and 
would also provide tractor and driver and 
fuel to haul the historical trailer from com- 
munity to community. 

Simultaneously Donald Bates, president of 
the historical society, said that his group 
would proceed at once to lay plans for the 
outfitting of the trailer with historical ob- 
jects and for scheduling the caravan 
throughout the State. 

The huge cushionaire is being: built espe- 
cially for the centennial by the Brown Trail- 
er division of Clark Equipment Co., in Spo- 
kane. Arrangements for the donation of the 
trailer were made through Brown’s Portland 
representative, the Douglas Hood Co. 

Bates said he hoped the trailer will be 
ready to travel by August 1. The caravan 
will be on display in many communities in 
Oregon beginning this fall. 





Widows’ Pension 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the follow- 
ing expression of appreciation for the 
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passage of H. R. 358 from the Depart- 
ment of West Virginia, National Auxil- 
iary United Spanish War Veterans, and 
a resolution adopted by that same group. 
The letter and resolution follow: 
DEPARTMENT OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
NATIONAL AUXILIARY UNITED 
SPANISH WAR VETERANS, 
June 10,1958. 
CHAIRMAN OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 
To the Members of General Assembly: 

The members of the Spanish War Veterans 
Auxiliary of the Department of West Virginia 
wish to thank all the Congressmen who took 
part in passing of our bill H. R. 358. 

We sincerely appreciate the increase in our 
pension as it will help the widows who are 
living on a meager income when the cost of 
living has gone up. 

Sincerely yours, 
RESOLUTION COMMITTEE, 
MaRIE Bruce, Chairman. 
MarGARET E. Horr, 
ANNA CHRISTNER. 





RESOLUTION OF NATIONAL AUXILIARY, UNITED 
SPANISH WAR VETERANS, DEPARTMENT OF 
WEST VIRGINIA 


We, the members of Department of West 
Virginia of the National Auxiliary United 
Spanish War Veterans, assembled at the 30th 
annual convention in Huntington, W. Va., 
June 8, 9, and 10, 1958, do sincerely appre- 
ciate the efforts of our Congressmen and 
Senators for the passing of our bill, H. R. 
358: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That a letter of thanks and a 
copy of this resolution be sent to the chair- 
man of the House and chairman of the Senate 
to be read before their General Assembly. 

RESOLUTION COMMITTEE, 
MaRIE Bruce, Chairman. 
MARGARET E. Horr, 
ANNA CHRISTNER. 





Amepdments to Social Security Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. .Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the state- 
ment of Thomas Stack before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives on amendments to the 
Social Security Act. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS STACK BEFORE THE 
WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
JUNE 16 To 27, 1958, ON AMENDMENTS TO THE 
Soctat Security Act 
My name is Thomas Stack. I reside at 

1104 West 104th Place, Chicago, Ill. I am 

president of the National Railroad Pension 

Forum, Inc., a chartered organization, repre- 

senting one of the largest groups in the field 

of retirement legislation. We are not affili- 
ated with unions or management, although 

90 percent of our members are also members 

of the various crafts of the union brother- 

hood. We have in the past appeared before 
many committees of Congress in support of, 
increased benefits under the Railroad Re-' 
tirement Act and we are well known by 

Members of Congress for our activities in 

this respect. 
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I am here in person today, but in the in- 
terest of cooperation and to expedite pro- 
cedure before this committee I will file a 
statement unless the committee desires a 
personal appearance. ° 

While we are not directly involved with 
social security, all rail empleyees are rein- 
sured under that act back te the origin of 
social security in 1937, when the original 
Social Security Act was created. Amend- 
ments to our Railroad Retirement Act as 
passed by Congress in 1951 which caused 
integration with social security, we have what 
is called a financial interchange with social 
security every fiscal year, which determines 
the financial aspects of the integration with 
both systems: for example, on the 30th of 
this month the financial interchange will be 
completed for the year 1957 and will show 
that social security will owe the railroad re- 
tirement account over $100 million from the 
social security trust fund into the railroad 
retirement reserve because of such rein- 
surance. 

In your discussion of social security in- 
creased benefits we would like to elaborate 
on 2 points: the first is that 80,000 of our 
beneficiaries are today getting no more than 
social security provides in benefits, which 
is in accord with law governing the guar- 
anty provision of our act which provides 
in substance that a retired rail employee 
will not receive less than if his railroad 
earnings were creditable under the social 








security formula, although during his work 
with the railroads he paid at all times three 
times more in taxes to support the system 
than his counterpart did in connection with 

cial security coverage. This feature in- 


volves many rail employees with less than 
10 years, or 120 months, of service who have 
been removed in full to social security for 


their credits. It likewise involves those 
with low salaries and limited service who, 
under the rail formula for distribution of 


annuities, would receive less under the rail 
formula than social security provides. This 
is predicated on the fact that social security 
is based on the average earnings, not in ex- 
cess of $4,200 per annum for the years 
since 1951, whereas railroad retirement earn- 
ings prior to 1937 are based on the pre- 
historic years of 1924-31 which, of course, 
tends to reduce the average compensation 
and has no relation with our present econ- 
omy and should not be used. 

Most of our widows and spouses today 
get their benefits under the social security 
formula and that system shoulders the full 
expense, and under the financial interchange 
that system reimburses the railroad retire- 
ment for expenditures caused by this pro- 
vision. 

You may have bills pending before your 
committee that propose increasing benefits 
under the Social Security Act, and if enacted 
into law many of our people or classes men- 
tioned above will receive additional benefits; 
in “act, many more of our retired people 
will be included in the increased benefits, 
which is very appropriate at this time when 
our dollars buy so little on the present 
market. 

You may have bills pending on social se- 
curity which our forum supports, reducing 
the age limitation from 65 years to 60 years. 
I have reference to H. R. 386 and similar 
bills sponsored by Members of this House on 
this feature. We, too, have many bills 
pending before the House Interstate Com- 
mittee and the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee on this subject. Within 
our lifetime we recall the railroads to have 
over 2 million employees; today, under the 
recession and the mechanization of the car- 
riers with automation in every field of rail- 
roading we have only a little more than 
800,000 employees. The present financial 
condition of the rails all add up in the re- 
duction of help and many passenger service 
applications have been abandoned. New 
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machinery is put in where older employees 
are not considered flexible enough to oper- 
ate this modern machinery, so today we have 
thousands of our oldsters walking the streets 
unemployed—unable to find new jobs—too 
old for employment, and yet too young to 
qualify for benefits under our system which 
provides retirement at age 65 years. 

While our average of retirement today is 
68 years, we have a large group of employees 
who are not qualified to continue work and 
still are unable to qualify for disability ben- 
efits under our act, as the rules on disability 
are so stringent that one has to be a 
stretcher case to qualify for those benefits. 
We know from experience that matliy over 
60 years find great difficulty in working. 
Many have physical defects that force them 
to abandon their life’s occupation but have 
no recourse, and many in this class work 
only a few days each month to maintain 
their jobs and seniority, but this feature 
alone reduces their retirement benefits which 
are based entirely on their average earnings 
when they retire. In this connection I 
would refer you to a study made by the Uni- 
versity of California in 1952 which showed 
that 79 percent of voluntary retirement was 
due to poor health and not by choice. The 
remaining 21 percent retired because of age 
and family decisions. I would also refer 
you to the study conducted by the Social 
Security Administration in 1951, which re- 
vealed that 80 percent of the recipients of 
social security benefits had either been 
forced to retire or had retired for health 
reasons, and only 5 percent retired volun- 
tarily. 

We have today on the rails, many with 45 
years of service who still have not reached 
the retirement age, yet they have devoted 
their lives to a skill that is now obsolete be- 
cause of changing techniques. To illustrate 
this viewpoint I will take the Pennsylvania 
Railroad yards at Harrisburg, Pa., which had 
over 200 switchmen employed in humping 
cars. Now, under a retarder system, this yard 
is operated by three men from towers with 
automatic switches that replace those 
switchmen, and many of them are today 
walking the streets, jobless, and too young 
to qualify for retirement benefits. 

We have today many économists advising 
our National Government on the trend of 
recession and the age in which we live, but 
the fundamental principles behind their ac- 
tivities are based on one factor—find jobs 
for the unemployed. It would materially 
help our economy if the age of retirement 
was lowered, giving our people the freedom 
of choice according to their individual situa- 
tions. It would permit those little able to 
carry on a retirement cushion and make way 
for younger employees. Rest assured that no 
sane employee today would exchange a pay- 
check for a retirement check; but many are 
unable to carry on and would be glad of the 
opportunity to retire if earlier retirement 
Was granted. 

I implore this committee to hear our plea 
and give this situation serious thought and 
earnest consideration. “Our lives. are God’s 
ony : what we do with them is our gift to 





Tax Talk Worth Listening to 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1958. 
Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I am sub- 
mitting for inclusion in the Recorp, an 


‘ 





editorial entitled “Tax Talk Worth 

Listening to,” which appeared in the 

Wall Street Journal on June 6, 1958, 

This editorial warns against the dangers 

of quick antirecession tax cuts, and 

emphasizes instead the great need for 
reform of the total tax structure, 
The editorial follows: 
Tax TALK WorTH LISTENING TO 


Readers of these columns know that we 
have not been persuaded by all the talk 
of tinkering with the tax laws as an anti. 
recession measure. 

Our feeling has been that all these pro. 
posals would be ineffective as a 
dermic for the current recession; that, be. 
ing hasty and improvised, they would likely 
increase rather than decrease the distortions 
in our tax laws; and that in the face of 
already mounting Government deficits the 
enlargement of them by indiscriminate tax 
cuts would make for huge future head. 
aches. 

From the look of things, the danger of 
that kind of tinkering is past. President 
Eisenhower, despite considerable political 
pressure, has steadfastly refused to be stam- 
peded. Congress has taken a sober second 
look at both the recession and the Govern. 
ment’s fiscal position. As well as one can 
predict anything in politics, it seems safe 
to say there isn’t going to be any emer- 
gency tax cutting at this session. So far, 
so good. But it will be a great mistake if 
this concern over our tax structure passes 
with the passing of the immediate concern 
over the recession. For a real reform in ou 
tax structure, made with deliberation and 
not in haste, is long overdue. 

In one sense, at least, even those who 
mistakenly wanted to fight a recession with 
tax tinkering are correct. Taxes do plays 
vital role in any nation’s economic well- 
being. The size of the tax load itself can be 
a depressant or a stimulant. So too can be 
the shape of that tax load—the way in 
which it is distributed on the economic 
body. 

The size of the present taxload is already 
onerous. When government (Federal and 
local) takes the value of one-third of peo / 
ple’s production to spend for what are largely 
nonproductive purposes, it takes no great 
mathematician to see the economic los, 
This tax money is money earned by the peo- 
ple but which they cannot spend for food, 
clothing, housing, or other economic goods, 
Taxes may be necessary for other reasons— 
national defense, for example—but they do 
not represent an economic “good.” 

So, the first task of those in Congress who 
profess concern about the economic well- 
being of the country ought to be to reduce 
this total tax load. To express concern only 
in terms of quickie tax proposals, with the 
burden forgotten when political urgency 
passes, is pretty close to demagoguery. 
it is outright demagoguery to pretend that 
the tax load can be reduced without reduc 
ing Government spending. 

But here, too, the total load is not the 
whole of the matter. Any mule skinner 


knows his beast can better bear his burdens — 


if they are not piled on lopsided. And lop- 
sided is the word for the present Inteml 
Revenue Code. 

For individuals we have steeply graduated 
rates which mean in effect less pay for more 
work. A man does not have to rise 


in the middle income group before the Gor — 
ernment takes more of any additional earl — 


ings than he can keep for himself. 
this is a personal injustice ought to be cet 
to any union leader who has fought for th? 
peimoigte of a higher rate of pay for moe 
wor * 
Quite apart from this, the progressive! 
structure is an economic depressant. # 
severely restricts capital formation and tht 
kind of spending necessary to nourish pra 
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perity, spending that is above that for basic 


necessities. In time we will all pay a pen- 
alty for oppressive taxation. 

The taxes on business, where excise rates 
are in senseless disarray and depreciation 
schedules defy all logic, are even more de- 

ts, though perhaps more subtly so. 

What we need is not more whimsical 
tinkering with this tax system—indeed, most 
of the distortions we now have are the re- 
sults of years of tinkering, patching, and 

rry-building. We even have “emergency” 
taxes left over from World War I. 

What we ought to have from the adminis- 
tration and from Congress is a reexamina- 
tion of our total tax structure and its reform 
into some sensible shape. Were the Govern- 
ment to do so, it could readily find itself 
gaining more revenue from rates less burden~- 


some. 
That’s the kind of tax talk we would like 
to hear in Washington. 





Soviet Water Development Projects 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I wish to present the speech de- 
livered by Maj. Gen. E. C. Itschner, 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
before the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, in convention in Washington, 
D. C., May 16, 1958, In this most able 
address, General Itschner tells us of the 
development of water projects by the 
Soviets and emphasizes the high prior- 
ity given to these projects. I feel this 
information should be available to all of 
us and it is my privilege to present his 
speech for printing in the CONGRESSION=- 
AL Recorp. The speech is as follows: 
Remarks sy Mas. Gen. E. C. ITscHNER, 

CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 

BEFORE NATIONAL REVERS AND HaRBoRS CoN=- 

GRESS, WASHINGTON, D. C., May 16, 1958 

Aristophanes, the ancient Greek dramatist, 
Wrote more than 2,350 years ago’ that, “Wise 
men learn much-from their enemies.” 

The Corps’ of Engineers, in prosecuting 
its military intelligence work, has been 
closely observing Russian water resources 
development since the close of World War 
IL Soviet progress has been great in this 
a time, and we have learned much from 

The primary lesson, of course, is that the 
Soviet regard a soundly planned and vigor- 
ously prosecuted water resources program as 
a essential to the advancement of their 
Productivity and their military power. 
Since it is obviously the Soviet strategy to 
challenge the free world both in military 

and in economic capability, it be- 
us to ex e closely their pr 
in both fields. ee " a. 

The Soviets have given water resources 
development a priority second only to that 
of heavy industry designed to support mili- 

This fact must be viewed in 


: Programs. 
the light of Khrushchev’s statement: “We 


war on the United States in peace- 

ful production. * * * We will win over-the 
United States.” 

Tn hydroelectrie power development, the 

already approach us in total in- 


capacity and have projects under’ 
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construction that far exceed any of ours in 
capacity. 

In inland waterway navigation, they have 
projects that rival ours, and plans that prob- 
ably surpass ours, though the amount of 
navigation on their waterways is less than 
that on American waterways. 

In irrigation, the types of development are 
considerably different, but the Soviet effort is 
roughly comparable to ours In scope. They 
have bigger projects than ours, and they 
probably are irrigating new acres at least as 
fast as we are. 

In other aspects of water-resource devel- 
opment, such as flood control, water supply, 
and recreation, they do not have projects 
equal to ours, but appear not to need them 
at this time. 

Their engineering, vessels, and construc- 
tion, allowing for their different circum- 
stances, appear to be equal to ours. 

Their power equipment and engineering, in 
items like generators and transmission lines’ 
are excellent, and they are superior to ours in 
a few characteristics. 

The most remarkable fact about the Soviet 
water-resource effort is its rate of growth. 
At the end of World War II much of the 
European portion of the Soviet Union was 
devastated. Their major programs have been 
accomplished largely within 10 years—the 
bulk of them, in fact, within the past 5 years, 
The Soviets are basing the creation of new 
economic provinces, including new industrial 
and agricultural complexes, squarely upon 
multiple-purpose river development plans. 
And they are using water-resource develop- 
ment as a means of dispersing industrial and 
other strategic installations throughout their 
vast domain—in area three times as big as 
the United States. 

Most major Soviet rivers flow through gen- 
erally flat terrain. Gradients are gentle and 
there are few gorge-like dam sites. Conse- 
quently, long, high dams are often required 
te provide the necessary heads. Large reser- 


‘ voirs are required to utilize the great seasonal 


variations in flow. 

Soviet technology has proven itself to be 
completely adequate to meet technical prob- 
lems in the water-resource field. In the 
earliest phases of the effort, before World 
War II, their progress depended on tech- 
nological advice and equipment from West- 
ern nations. Today, however, large projects 
are planned, engineered, and equipped entire- 
ly from within the Soviet Union. They are 
staffed by workers receiving premium pay 
rates. 

To illustrate the kind of work they are 
doing, I will mention a few representative 
Soviet water development projects. 

The Kuybyshev project on the Volga River 
has 2,100,000 kilowatts installed capacity, 
generated by 20 turbines, each of 105,000 
kilowatts rated capacity. By comparison, the 
18 turbines at America’s largest powerplant, 
Grand Coulee, have a rated capacity of 
108,000 kilowatts each, for a total of 1,944,000 
kilowatts. Actually the American genera- 
tors have been operated for long periods of 
time considerably above their rating. 

Kuybyshev Dam is composed of earth sec- 
tions located between powerplant and spill- 
way, and between spillway and a bypass 
canal. These sections total 9,184 feet in 
length and have a maximum height of 164 
feet. The concrete spillway at Kuybyshev is 
3,280 feet long and is designed to pass a flow 
of 1,412,000 cubic feet per second. The by- 
pass navigation canal at Kuybyshev Dam 
consists of 2 pairs of locks 100 by 1,000 feet 
which compares with the 110-by-1,200 foot 
size of the largest American barge locks. I 
cite these statistics to indicate that the So- 
viets are building works comparable to ours 
in all aspects. 

Two superpower dams, both well under- 
Way, are Krasnoyarsk Dam on the Yenisey 
River and Bratsk Dam on the Angara River. 
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Krasnoyarsk Dam will have 4,004,000 kilo- 
watts installed capacity—double the biggest 
American plant—and will include a vertical 
ship elevator which will lift vessels 370 feet 
upward to a metal trough. Each of the gen- 
erators at this dam will generate 286,000 kilo- 
watts as compared to 108,000 kilowatts for 
the largest American generators. 

The total known capacity of Soviet hydro- 
electric plants over 10,000 kilowatts capacity, 
complete or under construction, is over 26 
million kilowatts. By comparison, the total 
United States hydro capacity at the end of 
1957 was 27,675,000 kilowatts, with approxi- 
mately 10 million kilowatts more under con- 
struction. Thus right now Soviet hydro- 
electric development appears to be roughly 
equal to ours in amount. However, their 
rate of increase is greater than ours. 

The United States has no plants completed 
which reach the 2 million kilowatt mark, 
although John Day Dam on the Columbia 
River, on which construction will start this 
year, will ultimately have 2,282,700 kilowatts 
if sufficient upstream storage is developed to 
make this capacity economically justified. 
The new Niagara powerplant of the Power 
Authority of the State of New York will have 
2,190,000 kilowatts installed. But the 
U. S. S. R. will have 10 plants ranging from 
2 million to 6 million kilowatts, of which 1 
is almost complete, 3 are under construction, 
and 6 are in planning or preparatory stages. 
One single plant, the Yenesey plant on the 
river of the same name, will have a capacity 
of about 6 million kilowatts, greater than 
the total capacity of all the powerplants at 
all the dams ever constructed by the Corps 
of Engineers, which now is 5,540,400 kilo- 
watts. And the corps has more hydro ca- 
pacity installed than any other agency in 
this country. 

A major feature of Soviet power develop- 
ment is the construction of a national trans- 
mission grid which will bring electricity, 
generated sometimes at remote hydro sites, 
to industrial centers of the U.S.S.R. The 
beginnings of this plan have already been 
accomplished in the recent completion of the 
2-circuit, 400-kilovolt, 3-phase alternating 
current transmission line over 500 miles 
long between the Kuybyshev powerplant and 
the Moscow industrial area. So far United 
States power operators have not built lines 
of this length and voltage. Our highest 
voltage lines carry 345 kilovolts. 

One noteworthy Soviet line now under 
construction will bring Stalingrad power 300 
miles to the Donbas industrial area over an 
800 kilovolt direct current line. Building this 
equipment required Soviet engineers—with 
the help of some captured German ap- 
paratus—to solve unprecedented electro- 
mechanical problems. 

About 70 percent of all Soviet power is 
used for industry. Most large plants are 
already on the growing national grid. More 
than half of Kuybyshev’s power is being fed 
into the Moscow local network which serves 
the Soviet Union’s greatest concentration of 
industry. The remainder is transmitted to 
Kuybyshev, Saratov, and the Urals to sup- 
plement the output of other powerplants in 
serving the oil, steel, and other industries. 
The new plant at Irkutsk, though only partly 
complete, is already serving a growing 
aluminum industry in central Siberia and is 
also providing power for electrified section 
of the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 

Russia’s hydroelectric power achievements 
have been accomplished in a relative short 
span of time, and her construction program 
appears not yet to have reached a peak. 
Fuel costs are high in the Soviet Union, as in 
the case of many of the underdeveloped 
countries of the world. Therefore, Soviet 
hydroelectric-power progress is receiving 
great stress in propaganda aimed at influenc- 
ing other countries. 

Though Soviet inland-waterway develop- 
ment is not as spectacular as power, it is, 
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nevertheless, noteworthy. The Soviets have 
more than three times the 22,500 miles of 
inland waterway in the United States, but a 
mere comparison of mileage is not very sig- 
nificant. Many of their waterways are rela- 
tively undeveloped rivers and others are 
minor canals. They are, however, doing im- 
portant work of Modernizing the navigability 
of some of their principal rivers and lakes. 
Much of this has been incidental to mule 
tipie-purpose projects. 

One of the better known Soviet projects 
is the Volga-Don Canal, connecting the Black 
and Caspian Seas, This permits them to 
build submarines in large, inland shipbuild- 
ing yards along the Volga. From the Volga, 
a canal extends 63 miles westward to the 
upper end of a 160-mile-long reservoir on 
the Don. There are 13 locks, all modern and 
highly ornamented. The project also pro- 
vides power and furnishes water for the irri- 
gation of nearly 5 million acres of land. 

On the Volga, a series of 12 dams, of which 
8 are already complete or under construc- 
tion, will provide a 10-foot or deeper channel 
over 2,000 miles of the main stream. 

The Volga is connected with the Moscow 
area by a 75-mile canal, which has large 
locks, 100 by 1,000 feet and 18 feet deep over 
the sills. In other words, they are almost 
as big as the locks now under construction 
on the Ohio, but are deeper than our newest 
Ohio River locks, which have 15 feet of water 
over the sills. 





















































































A 300-mile canal, with small and anti- 
quated locks, now connects the Volga sys- 
tem, near Moscow, via Lake Onega with the 
more modern Stalin Canal system which 

ns the Baltic and White Seas. The Soviets 
have undertaken a complete reconstruction 


job of the Moscow-Lake Onega link and by 
1965 plan to have a waterway with capacity 


equal to the Stalin Canal and the Volga-Don. 

When this link is finished, the Soviets 
will have an inland waterway system linking 
the Black, the Caspian, the Baltic, and the 
Arctic, and capable of carrying smaller types 
of sea-going vessels, including submarines. 


The Soviets are making progress on mod- 
ernizing numerous other waterways, includ- 
ing certain ones in Siberia. They are only 
beginning to learn to use their waterways 
in the modern sense with which we are 
familiar, and their water-borne commerce 
has not caught up with ours. However, their 
present announced goal is an 80 percent in- 
crease in waterborne tonnage in the 5 years 
preceding 1960, with a proportionate increase 
in vessels. Ports have been created on all 
the principal waterways and attention is 
now being given the modernization of 
freight handling. 

Soviet irrigation claims are more vague 
and less well substantiated than those for 
power or inland water transport. During 
the period 1951 to 1955, the area under irri- 
gation in the U. 8. S. R. appears to have in- 
creased by about 6 million acres, or 24.8 per- 
cent. This compares with an increase in the 
United States during the same period of 
about 5,500,000 acres, or 21.6 percent. Much 
of the United States increase consists of 
sprinkler or other methods in areas outside 
the 17 Western States. . 

However, we may expect the rate of in- 
crease in the U. S. S. R. to accelerate con- 
siderably, for it is their practice to bring the 
irrigation portions of multiple-purpose proj- 
ects along more slowly than other functions, 
and consequently the land reclamation ben- 
efits of some of their big undertakings are 
probably only now beginning to appear. 

Some Soviet irrigation developments far 
outstrip the biggest American projects, at 
least so far as claimed acreage is concerned. 
One will provide water for 344 million acres; 
another, for 442 million; gnother, for almost 
5 million; another, for almost 5% million; 
and one in the south Ukraine is expected to 
make possible the irrigation 814 million 
acres. The biggest American.projects cover 
about a million acres. Of course, acreage 
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’ 
figures do not provide an accurate measure 
of the amount of water made available. 

The Soviets stress supplemental irriga- 
tion—that is, projects which provide only 
sufficient water to prevent crop failures in 
years of subnormal rainfall, and for supple- 
mentary watering in normal years. Many 
such marginal subhumid areas are in the 
Caucasus Mountains and the southern part 
of European U.S.S.R. In truly arid parts of 
the country, chiefly in Soviet central Asia, 
most of the effort has been devoted to ex- 
tending and intensifying cultivation in pre- 
viously developed irrigated areas. 

Some Soviet irrigation projects have been 
delayed or deferred, because specially de- 
veloped construction equipment was need- 
ed elsewhere. Others have been abandoned 
or indefinitely postponed when it became 
apparent that not enough water would be 
available to serve the ambitious irrigation 
schemes. Though the navigational and res- 
ervoir features of the Volga-Don project 
were rushed to completion in 3 years end- 
ing in 1952, the main irrigational canals are 
not yet completed, and only a small part of 
the planned area is receiving water. 

However, this appears to be due not so 
much to any undervaluation of the irriga- 
tion function, as to a desire to fit irrigation 
development into the general pattern of ag- 
ricultural operations and development. 
Instead of providing large amounts of con- 
struction equipment on irrigation construc- 
tion work, the Soviets have much of the 
work done by farm labor and machinery 
drawn from surrounding areas during off- 
peak employment periods. 

Reviewing these evidences of Soviet water 
resource development, certain conclusions 
come to mind. It is apparent that the So- 
viets are relying fundamentally upon such 
development to build up their economic and 
strategic capabilities and that the buildup 
of their economic capability is aimed square- 
ly at worldwide economic competition with 
us. However, this does not necessarily mean 
that to compete with them economically, we 
must duplicate their effort in every detail. 
We must consider our water-resource devel- 
opment effort in terms of its part in our own 
overall economic strength and capability. 
Our economic and industrial system is in a 
different stage of development from theirs; 
it is growing along different lines, and it 
doubtless has different needs. Our resource 
programs should be aimed at meeting our 
own needs. 





Wheat Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
to the Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Association. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

To FARMERS UNION GRAIN TERMINAL ASSO- 
CIATION: SHALL It Be $181 For A BUSHEL 
OF WHEAT, OR SHALL It Be Mucu Less? ‘ 
This is the issue that-will be determined 

on June 20, when you are called upon to cast 

your vote on the wheat referendum. Once 
again, the farmers are up against the firing 
line, 

A Senate resolution, 8S. Res. 162, cospon- 
sored by several Senators and me, would 
have held the prices on wheat and dairy 
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products at the 1957 levels. However, th» 
President, as you know, has vetoed the price. 
freeze resolution. 

Thus far, the Secretary of Agriculture 
has not announced the 1959 price support 
levels which leaves the farmer in a state of 
uncertainty. 

What does this referendum mean to you? 

If you vote “Yes,” it will mean 
quotas on wheat for the mext year and 4 
support price of $1.81 per bushel, which js 
75 percent, of parity. 

If you vote “No,” the quotas will be 
wiped away and the price supports may 
drop to as low as $1. . 

I fully realize that the June 20 referen. 
dum does not give you the best possible 
selection of issues. As you know, I have 
always urged 100 percent of parity: 

However, a vote of “No” may result in the 
bad old days of low prices for a bushel of 
wheat which the Kansas cooperative re. 
minds farmers that in 1931, unlimited wheat 
acreage brought only 25 cents for a bushel 
of wheat. 

By voting “Yes” on June 20, you advise 
the Members of Congress that you want 
them to work for a better farm program 
than the Secretary of Agriculture would like 
to put into effect. 

Also, by voting “Yes,” you are preventing 
the farm purchasing dollar power from go- 
ing down and you will be doing your bit to 
pull this Nation _out of the recession gnd 
cutting down unemployment. 

This is no time to gamble with wiping 
away quotas. So, by voting “Yes,” you will 
at least prevent development of chaotic and 
disastrous consequences that would follow 
rejection of acreage quotas. 





Commencement Exercises at Anna Maria 
College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN- 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I would like to include a news &t- 
count from the esteemed Worcester 
Daily Telegram of June 9, 1958, about 
the highly impressive commencement 
exercises at Anna Maria College, in Pax- 
ton, Mass., an outstanding school o 
higher learning for young ladies col 
ducted by the Sisters of St. Ann. 

It was a high honor and distinct priv-. 
ilege for me to address this year’s grat 
uating class of young women in Foul- 
dress Hall on the beautiful Anna Maria 
campus. Following is the graduation 
program held at-the school on Sunday, 
June 8: 

ORDER OF EXERCISES 

Processional, 

National Anthem. 

Invocation: Rev. Louis Dion, A. A. chap 
lain. j 

Greetings: Sister Irene Marie, S. & 4& 
président. f 

Presentation of candidates for degree: 
Sister M. Rose Bernadette, S. S. A. dean 
studies. 

Conferring of degrees: His excellencl 
Most Reverend John J. Wright, D. D., B® 
of Worcester. ; 

Chorus, The Years at the Spring (Brow 
ing): Cain, ” " 
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Commencement address: the Honorable 
1p J. PHitsin, Representative in Con- 
gress, Clinton, Mass. 

Address and benediction: His Excellency 
the Most Reverend John J. Wright, D. D., 
Bishop of Worcester. 

Alma Mater (L. Cristina, class 1960), Sr. 
M. M. of the S. 

Recessional. 

Reception for the graduates and their 
parents in the lounge. 


Under unanimous consent, I ask to 
have printed in the Recorp the text of 
my address to the Anna Maria graduat- 
ing class and introductory remarks made 
py Sister Irene Marie, president of the 
college. The material follows: 

Your excellency, Very Rev. Msgr. Bushey, 
reverend fathers, Congressman. PHILBIN, 
dear sisters, parents of the graduates, 
alumnae, friends of the college, it is an 
honor. and a great comfort to welcome our 
most reverend bishop in our midst this 
afternoon. We are always grateful for his 
presence and his’ willingness to give of his 
time and energy to encourage our endeavors 
and to add prestige to our activities. But 
today, our gratitude is addressed particu- 
larly to Almighty God whose watchful provi- 
dence spared your excellency in an accident 
that could have been fatal. It was with 
prayerful anxiety that we followed the news 
reports and with relief that we heard of 
your public appearance at the stadium last 
Sunday. With the full realization of the 
extra fatigue which you have imposed upon 
yourself, we thank you for your presence in 
your cathedral this morning. For the en- 
tire personnel of Anna Maria College, this 
act of public worship is the highlight of the 
year, the occasion to rededicate ourselves to 
the high ideals of a Catholic liberal arts col- 
lege and the seal of episcopal approval on 
the service we have pledged to the church 
and, in particular, to the diocese of Wor- 
cester. We pray that God’s grace will sus- 
tain you and grant you as speedy a recovery 
as your zeal desires. 

We are privileged to have as our com- 
mencement speaker the Honorable Purp J. 
PHILBIN, Representative in Congress. Mr. 
Puitsin’s public service ‘to his district and 
to his country is too well known to require 
elaboration. His unflinching sense of duty, 
his high standards of moral and religious 
values, and his untiring interest in the wel- 
fare of his constituents, have been an in- 
spiration and an example. Congressman 
PHILBIN’s association with Anna Maria Col- 
lege goes back to its origin on the campus 
of St. Ann’s Academy, where problems of a 
legal or political nature were often brought 
to his attention and solved by his sound 
advice. When this property was purchased 
for the transfer of the college, we were 
happy to remain within the bounds of the 
Third Massachusetts District. 4 

We extend a heartfelt welcome to you, 
the parents of our graduates. This day is 
the realization of one of your fondest hopes. 
To give your daughters the education you 
had planned for them, you have made many 
sacrifices and deprived the family budget of 
the financial help they might have con- 
tributed. Many will not even repay you 
materially, since several wedding dates are 
already announced. Indeed, the indebted- 


* hess of your daughters is such that a few 


thousand dollars could not possibly consti- 
tute a balanced account. You will consider 
yourselves well repaid if your daughters 
Prove to be, in the ahead, truly de- 
voted to whatever lifework God has in store 
for them, ready to give of themselves un- 
Stintingly and to be living exemplars of 
Catholic womanhood, enlightened and in- 
by a thorough understanding of the 
dignity to which we are raised by sanctify- 
grace and constantly unlifted by a thirst 
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for things intellectual rather than weighed 
down by immersion in material comfort. 

We thank you for the happiness we have 
had in our daily contacts with your daugh- 
ters. We have appreciated their fine spirit 
of cooperation and hope that they will al- 
ways be a credit to you for all you have done 
for them. 

To all the friends of the college, the mem- 
bers of the Anna Maria College Guild, Les 
Amis d’Anna Maria, Le Cercle Jeanne Mance, 
the Tuesday Luncheon Club, the alumnae of 
the college, we tender grateful thanks. Your 
interest has enabled the college to grow. It 
will foster development and attract to our 
campus students of moral excelience and 
intellectual promise. 

The academic year 1957-58 saw the enroll- 
ment of our college pass the 200 mark. The 
need of new dormitory space has finally re- 
sulted in an application for a Federal loan, 
which is still in the preliminary stages of 
processing. We do hope and pray that the 
building may be completed by September 
1959. 

We are particularly happy to point out 
that this year was marked by a special series 
of lectures given by Miss Régine Pernoud 
and by the conferring of an honorary de- 
gree on this distinguished scholar and 
writer. Her knowledge, love, and admiration 
of Joan of Arc found an echo in the hearts 
of many in Worcester. 





REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN PuHIuiPp J. PHILBIN 
aT COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES ANNA Maria 
COLLEGE, Paxton, Mass., JuNE 8, 1958 


Thank you very much, Sister Irene Marie. 

Right Reverend Bishop, Monsignor Bushey, 
and other Dion Reverend Fathers, devoted 
Sisters of St. Ann, distinguished guests, and 
members of the faculty, members of the 
graduating class, parents, and friends, I am 
greatly honored to be with you today. I 
come not only as Congressman of this great 
district, but as a great admirer and warm 
friend of the devoted Sisters of St. Ann who 
conduct this outstanding institution of 
higher learning and many other widespread 
educational and humane activities of our 
great church, so commendable and so 
praiseworthy. 

We are all honored today by the presence 
of our very distinguished and beloved bishop, 
one of the tr great spiritual leaders of 
our time. That he should favor and bless 
you today by attendance at your gradua- 
tion and personally present your diplomas 
isa special honor and blessing that will al- 
ways remain with you. 

This is indeed a day of fulfillment for you, 
a day mingled with feelings of joy of 
achievement and the sorrow of parting. Let 
me heartily congratulate each and every one 
of you on the completion of your course. 
It is an accomplishmient of which you, your 
parents, and your friends can be justly 
proud, because it represents capacity, hard 
work, and perseverance. But in another re- 
spect it is just a beginning. Boundless op- 
portunities await each and every one of 
you—4await the impact of your aspirations, 
energy, ability, and faith. 

Your training here has been thorough, 
systematic, and broad. You have had the 
benefit of excellent, talented instruction. 
Infinitely more than that, because it is all- 
embracing and fundamental, you have been 
carefully trained in the eternal doctrines of 
our living faith. You are the beneficiaries 
of a noble tradition, blessed by Providence 
with the happy privilege of being raised and 
educated in this great free country of ours 
in a select institution of learning, distin- 
guished by true patriotism fused with spir- 
itual belief, in the midst of an age-old cul- 
ture and refinement that admirably fit you 
for constructively balanced living. 

You have been fortunate to spend these 
important, formative years of your lives in 
this lofty spiritual atmosphere where indi- 
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viduals are judged for what they are, what 
they achieve, what they strive for, and what 
they live by, and not alone for their suc- 
cess, for the circumstances of their birth, 
their race, their station, or their national 
origin. 

The deep spirituality that invariably 
abides here, the practical vision, love of 
freedom, willingness to sacrifice for advance- 
ment under personal liberty, trust in the 
Almighty, and the guidance of these dedi- 
catcrd, devoted women—all comprise the 
stimulating, inspiring atmosphere of the 
school of which you may be so proud to be 
graduates today. 

As years go by, you will come increas- 
ingly to appreciate the broad, spiritual pat- 
terns which have formed the secure foun- 
dations for your higher education. 

I am sure that this afternoon, as you meet 
Officially with your teachers for the last 
time, your hearts are filled with sincere 
gratitude for all they have done for you, 
the many unexcelled advantages and bene- 
fits which you have enjoyed under their en- 
lightened leadership and their constant con- 
cern for your welfare. 

There is another group today to whom 
you owe an indefjinable debt for your pres- 
ent success, and that is your parents. I 
feel sure that you are even more anxious 
than I am to emphasize in your hearts and 
minds the significant value of the love, de- 
votion, loyalty, and in all so many instances, 
the sacrific, which your loving parents have 
displayed in furthering your interests with- 
out which this happy result we all rejoice 
in might be much more difficult, if not 
impossible. 

I think you know that your parents ask no 
praise. They are patient and long suffer- 
ing, let me assure you as one who knows, 
But I think that I can speak for all the par- 
ents when I say that what they have done 
for you they have done out of complete self- 
lessness born of deep, lasting affection. 
They seek no reward or commendation of any 
sort, save that which to them is worth more 
than almost anything else—continued good- 
ness of character, devoutness, renewed de- 
votion to duty and future contributions in 
the form of good living, good works and con- 
structive activity by all our graduates for and 
in behalf of their families, their communities, 
their Nation and their Creator. 

In brief, parents ask nothing more of you 
than that you adhere to the ideals which you 
have been taught in this great school, in your 
churches and in your homes, that you con- 
tinue comprehendingly and wholeheartedly 
to do the best you can in whatever work or 
duties you undertake; that you recognize 
your responsibility to yourselves, to your 
family, to the people as a whole and to the 
country, that you work, live and strive as 
good, industrious, God-fearing, self-respect- 
ing Americans contributing in every way you 
can to the building of & better America and 
a peaceful world. 

Many of you will go out into the realistic 
everyday world of work; some to higher in- 
stitutions of learning to train in wider fields 
of endeavor. But all of you will have to 
face the same essential problem—How can 
you fufill your highest destiny—How can you 
meet the duties and obligations that you have 
as educated women living in this fast- 
moving, rapidly changing space age with its 
quantum mechanics, nuclear physics, space 
exploration, and astronautics. 

As a class and as individuals you have 
made an enviable record here; by training 
and character you are exceptionally well 
equipped to cope with the complex, confused 
world you enter. 

You can go on to service to your own aims 
and service also to the Nation and humanity, 
to the tasks which face every one of us today 
more than ever before of protecting, enrich- 
ing and perfecting the great institutions of 
our country, against those who assail our 
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religious beliefs, our political institutions 
and our way of life. 

In the last analysis, to be sure, most of you 
will undoubtedly take your places in the 
homes of America in nurturing and guiding 
the family. And I think that there are few 
more blessed callings. From a national 
standpoint, there are few, if any, more essen- 
tial callings than motherhood because it is 
in the homes of the Nation that the great 
struggle for survival, the battle to preserve 
the country can be won or lost. So long as 
faith, piety, devotion and sound principles 
are followed in the home, the youth of the 
country will grow up with that spiritual zeal, 
strength of character and wholesome outlook 
that will keep the country strong, not only 
spiritually, but militarily and economically 
and socially as well. 

In a real sense, therefore, your place in the 
home in this space age, and your adherence 
to the truths you have been taught here will 
prove a mighty contribution in the great 
struggle now going on for mastery over the 
minds and bodies of men and women. 

The external threats we face are great— 
and I would not minimize them—but the real 
dangers I sometimes think are here at home. 


If we are to survive in this conflict, we must 
individually and collectively make up our 
minds at all costs to preserve the spiritual 
values and the moral and ethical truths that 
underlie our entire system. In the past, our 
success as a nation has been based upon these 
truths. In the future, they must be guarded 


to have the moral 
intellectual power 


and protected if we are 


fiber, physical strength, 





and spiritual weapons to defend ourselves 
against those who, by stealthy infiltration 
nd threats of aggression, are working se 


cleverly to undermine and enslave us. 
ra lot these days about the achieve- 


me f the Soviet in science and mathe- 
matics and the languages—and we should not 
ignore these claims even though some of them 
may be exaggerated. But they point up one 
thing, that this Nation must get down to the 


very serious business of training and educat- 
ing its youth and conditioning our people to 
meet the current challenge. This cannot be 
done by easy stages, nor by casual, half- 
hearted means. Science is vital but it is not 
everything. Material values are not every- 
thing, as some would have us believe. We 
cannot and must not turn our backs on the 
humanities, the liberal arts, the social sci- 
ences, and the spiritual sources from which 
our essential leadership is developed. We 
must find that balance, that equilibrium in 
all things which makes for the good life and 
which best nurtures those characteristics in 
the individual and the Nation that will 
strengthen us to meet every challenge of the 
future. We must organize not only our 
armed services and our economic power but 
we must also train and mobilize our intel- 
lectual resources and buttress and fortify our 
spiritual strength. 

If we develop our great potential in these 
fields and strive earnestly to make peace, this 
Nation and the world could go forward to 
probably the greatest period of human 
progress. 

There are some signs and guideposts we can 
follow. In a world where infamous men are 
preaching poisonous class hatred and in- 
tolerance and striving by force and trickery 
for the destruction of individual liberty and 
the enslavement of mankind, it is imperative 
for us regardless of the sacrifices to stand 
unfalteringly for freedom. 

Let us remember that there is no substi- 
tute for hard work in the life of an individual 
ora nation. The able-bodied individual who 
strives to avoid or evade his responsibilities 
and expects the Government at some level to 
solve his personal problems is foredoomed to 
failure. 

And the Nation which turns its back on 
the dignity and worth of the individual and 
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listens to the siren song of collectivism and 
socialism will soon suffer the same fate as 
other nations throughout history which have 
departed from the basic free way of life 
ordained to us by the Almighty and have gone 
down the pathway to decay and ruin. 

This Nation is not a static organism. To 
stand still is to retrogress. We must work for 
a dynamic, forward-moving democracy, but 
we cannot ignore the solid values of the past. 
We must not be led astray by current des- 
potic doctrines as old as Methuselah or the 
Corn Laws of Rome that there is any easy 
road to personal success, governmental sta- 
bility, or national prosperity. A nation, like 
an individual, must zealously protect its free- 
dom or it will crumble through soft living, 
inertia, moral decay, and spiritual degen- 
eration, like so many other nations of the 
past, into the dust of oblivion. 

It is for all of us to realize the serious 
problems that we must face and resolve to 
do our best to face them with courage, reso- 
lution, and that indomitable purpose which 
stems from our supreme faith in our God and 
our country. We can, if we will; demon- 
strate to the world that fellowship of the 
human spirit and independence of the mind, 
coupled with economic prosperity and in- 
vulnerable national strength can coexist un- 
der free institutions when they are disci- 
plined by the voluntary restraints of firm 
spiritual faith so essential to the order and 
progress of any enduring civilization. 

I have great confidence in your group 
and in your generation. I believe in you, 
in your ideals and high purpose. I believe 
in your loyalty to the great causes to which 
you are committed—in your courage and 
your intention to hold your faith and loyalty 
high as a great, unflickering light for all 
those who strive to guard and protect the 
precious values of our Christian and demo- 
cratic way. 

I know that it always tugs at the heart 
to leave dear friends. But time will not 
wait. Like those who have gone before you, 
you must move forward—always forward to 
the greater responsibilities, broader oppor- 
tunities, and achievements of the future. 

You part today but you will be together 
again, I know, together in these fine warm 
friendships you have formed here, together 
in the spirit of the noble sisters to whom 
you owe so much, the idéals which they 
taught you, together in the company of all 
those who strive to keep our faith in our 
country and all she stands for and the 
eternal faith in Him who can and will guide 
us through the darkness, if we but give Him 
the chance. 

Let me wish you all the very best of 
health, success, prosperity, and happiness 
in the future. 

May the good Lord contifue to shower 
his richest and choicest blessings upon all of 
you. 

And thank you, dear Sister Irene Marie, 
and all the sisters, for the high and happy 
privilege of being with you today. 


The material from the Worcester Tele- 
gram follows: 


ANNA Maria CLASS HEARS CONGRESSMAN 
PHILBIN 
(By Betty Lilyestrom) 

United States Representative Pump J. 
Puitsin, of Clinton, yesterday urged the 
graduating class of Anna Maria College to 
“work and thrive as good, industrious, God- 
fearing Americans and contribute what you 
can to make this a better world.” 

Representative PHILBIN. was principal 
speaker at 1958 commencement -exercises at 
the college in Paxton. 

Bishop Wright also addressed the gradu- 
ates and awarded bachelors degrees to 29 
young women, including 3 nuns. 

Sister Irene Marie, S. S. A., president of © 
the college, greeted guests. Sister M. Rose 
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Bernadette, S. S. A., dean of studies, pre. 
sented candidates for degrees. 

Members of the class attended a hace. 
lauréate mass yesterday morning at 11 in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. The Very Revereng 
Msgr. John J. O’Brien, diocesan superintenq. 
ent of schools, gave the baccalaureate ger. 
mon, - 

SPECIAL HONORS 


Six students were recipients of specia} 
honors at the commencement exercises, 
Miss Constance Galkowski, president of the 
senior class, and Miss Rosemary A. Lee, presi. 
dent of student government, shared the 
Archibald R. LeMieux award of $100 given 
annually for outstanding leadership ang 
service. 

The Misses Mary Joanne Melican of Loy. 
donville, N. Y., and Alice Teresa O’Malley of 
Clinton received certificates of membership 
in Delta Epsilon Sigma, national scholastic 
honor society for students of Catholic co}. 
leges and universities. 

The Misses O'Malley, Jeanne E. Heon, and 
Pauline B. Raboin of Fithchburg were named 
to membership in Kappa Gamma Pi, national 
honor society for Catholic. women’s colleges, 

The Misses Heon and Rabboin, and Sister 
Mary Ancilla, S. S. A., received their degrees 
magna cum laude. The Misses Melican and 
O'Malley were graduated cum laude. 

In his commencement address, Congress- 
man PHILBIN paid tribute to the “thorough, 
systematic, and broad training you have been 
given by these dedicated sisters of St. Anne.” 

“You have been fortunate to spend your 
formative years in this lofty spiritual at- 
mosphere, where people are judged by what 
they are—not by their race, their creed, or 
their national background,” he said. 

He charged them to hold to these lofty 
ideals as they go forth into the world to 
fulfill your highest destiny. 


HOMES OF AMERICA 


“You can go on to service to your own 
ends or service to humanity,” he said. “In 
the last analysis, to be sure, most of you will 
take your places in the homes of America, 
guiding and directing the future generation. 

“And certainly this, too, is an important 
work. For it is in the homes of America that 
the great struggle for survival in the moder 
world can be won or lost. If you apply the 
ideals you have learned here to bringing up 
your children, they will grow up with a 
spiritual zeal that will keep the country 
strong not only spiritually -but militarily 
and economically as well.” 

Bishop Wright told the graduates that the 
essential item their 4 years of college should 
have given them is a certain Chrisitian cos- 
mopolitanism you could not have been ekx- 
pected to possess at the age you came here, 

“You came’ here 4 years ago with obvious 
marks on you and influences within you from 
the different backgrounds that are yours. 

“These heritages from your family, your 
town, your nationality, your preparatory 
school are assuredly good—but they are also 
limiting and narrowing. 

SHARP DIFFERENCES 


“The function of a liberal arts college is 
to soften the sharp differences, the partic 
ularisms by which you would stand out 
awkwardly and in angular fashion in the hue 
man community. 

“Its purpose is to tone down the localisms 
and develop in you the broad, universal un- 
standing that will make you at home with 
the most refined of human beings and hu 
man hearts, wherever they may be in his 
tory, wherever they may be in the world.” 

Monsignor O’Brien, in his baccalaureate 
sermon, asked the graduates to remember the 
virtue of charity as they step out into the 
world. é 

He related the parable of the Good Samari- 
tan as an example of Christ’s teaching of 
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the real meaning of charity—‘“the love of 
others for God’s sake.” 
“Jt has been said that Catholic college 
aduates are not too eager to enter into 
parish activities or that they are aloof in 
their attitude toward community activities. 


IMPORTANCE OF CHARITY 


“jf this is true, it can only stem from 
their forgetfulness of the importance of 
charity. If this attitude was ever justified, 
it is not so today. 

“As you go out into the world, join in par- 
ish work, join service groups in the commun- 
ity—your ideals of service to your neighbor 
based on love of God will make you an asset 

roup.” 

mop Wright presided at the Mass. The 
Reverend Raymond J. Page was celebrant. 
Other officers were the Reverend Stanislaus 
J. Kubik, deacons; the Reverend Robert P. 
Poulin, subdeacon; the Reverend Charles J. 
Chwalek and the Reverend Norman Meikel- 
john, A. A., chaplains to the bishop. 

The Reverend Louis Dion, A. A., college 
chaplain, gave the invocation at commence- 
ment exercises. Bishop Wright offered bene- 


diction. 





Water: Our Greatest Natural Resource 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress held its 45th annual con- 
vention in Washington, D. C., May 14- 
16, 1958. It was our privilege to hear a 
most able and interesting address by the 
Honorable Fred G. Aandahl, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior. I could not 
more strongly agree with the title of his 
speech, ‘‘Water: Our Greatest Natural 
Resource,” and I take pleasure in pre- 
senting it for the study of the Members 
of Congress. : 

Water: Our GREATEST NATURAL RESOURCE 


(Address by Assistant Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Fred G. Aandahl before the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on May. 16, 1958) 

It is a real pleasure to bring you greetings 
from Secretary of the Interior Fred Seaton 
and to participate in the discussions of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

The subject of my remarks is as broad as 
the sea itself. The availability of water re- 
sources and the way in which they are used 
can determine the destiny of a nation and 
ultimately the survival of its people. 

The Department of the Interior histori- 
cally has been concerned With the develop- 
ment of our Nation’s water and other nat- 
ural resources. Within Interior, we find 
today these water resource programs: 

The development of multiple-purpose res- 
ervoirs for irrigation, domestic water supply, 
flood control, hydroelectric power, fish and 
wildlife conservation, and recreation; 

Marketing &t wholesale of the hydroelec- 
tric power from Federal dams in various 
areas of the country other than the Tennes- 
See Valley; 

Provision of basic scientific data concern- 
ing the water resources of the Nation; 

ented of the recreational resources of 
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Research, management, and demonstra- 
tion programs to conserve and restore fish 
and wildlife resources; 

And research to develop low-cost processes 
for converting saline water to fresh water in 
quantities sufficient for municipal, indus- 
trial, and agricultural use. 

This natural resource is vital to the eco- 
nomic vigor, the social enjoyment, the in- 
dustrial capability, and the defense of this 
Nation. No other resource transcends the 
importance of our water resources. 

Consider for a moment some of the pub- 
lished statistics on our water uses in this 
modern age. Eighteen thousand gallons of 
water to make a ton of ingot iron; 65,000 
gallons to convert this ton of iron into 
steel; 7,000 gallons for a barrel of gasoline; 
160 gallons for a pound of aluminum or a 
pound of synthetic rubber; 3,600 ga)lons for a 
ton of coke. On the farm, a pound of beef 
on the hoof has required 3,750 gallons of 
water for the steer and the grass he eats; a 
slice of bread including the growing of the 
grain has used 37 gallons of water; a helping 
of potatoes involves 1,400 gallons of water. 
In our homes and farms and factories, the 
use of water amounts to 1,500 gallons a day 
for each man, woman, and child. 

In contrast to minerals and many other 
resources, water is a renewable resource. 
Through the automatic operation of the 
hydrologic cycle, our water supply is con- 
tinually replenished by rainfall. Unfortu- 
nately, this replenishment is by no means 
uniformly distributed. Three-quarters of the 
precipitation is returned to the atmosphere 
by evaporation and transpiration, but of the 
remaining one-fourth which is currently 
available for man’s use, we are using only 1 
gallon out of 5 available. Almost three- 
fourths of this water is applied to noncon- 
sumptive uses and consequently is subject 
to reuse. 

The estimated withdrawal of water in 1955 
was 240 billion gallons per day. This much 
Was pumped from the ground or diverted 
from streams for public supply, rural supply, 
irrigation, and self-supplied industrial use. 
Surface water sources supplied about 80 
percent and ground water sources supplied 
20 percent of the total. The quantity of 
water used for such purposes as navigation, 
recreation, and conservation of fish and wild- 
life is in addition to the amount withdrawn. 

By 1975, with a population of 220 million, 
we may be withdrawing for use as much as 
440 billion gallons a day of this precious 
resource. The present upper limit of our 
water supply is the average runoff, nearly 
1,200 billion gallons a day. 

On the whole, then, the water supply of 
the country is adequate. But because the 
supply is variable in time, in place, and in 
quality, national and yearly averages do not 
reveal the cold fact that many localities and 
regions have supply problems. 

As long ago as the governors’ conference in 
1908, concern was expressed over the con- 
tinued adequacy of our supply of water. And 
we still are concerned with the adequacy of 
our supplies of water, although the use pat- 
tern is significantly different from that of 50 
years ago. The recent drought in the South- 
west made it dramatically clear that water 
shortages may have a devastating effect upon 
the people and the economy of aregion. The 
social and economic distress caused by failing 
public supplies is another painful reminder 
that our people must maintain an alert in- 
terest in the local water supplies, present and 
future. 

Our national objective is clear: We must 
derive the maximum benefit and utility from 
the water resources that nature has bestowed 
upon us. 
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Analysis of a numberof public water sup- 
ply shortages during recent years indicates 
that many of these shortages were either the 
result of inadequate investigation of the 
source of supply or the consequence of an 
increasing water demand which was not ac- 
companied by an adequate and timely ex- 
pansion of engineering supply works tapping 
available sources of water. 

In the West particularly, we face a chronic 
shortage of sufficient water to irrigate a sub- 
stantial portion of the land otherwise suit- 
able for agricultural production. And we 
know that fairly frequent shortages of water 
for much of the remaining agricultural land 
of this country confront us during recurring 
droughts, some prolonged and some relatively 
brief but striking at critical cropping periods 
with resultant crop failures. 

Water quality is another principal element 
of the problem. The various uses of water 
impose their respective characteristic limits 
of tolerable impurity in the water used. Salt, 
silt, and industrial and domestic pollution 
cause water shortages just as effectively as 
does drought. 

Another element, and one of overriding im- 
portance, is cost—the economics of the in- 
vestment required to provide water of suit- 
able quality, in ample quantity; and at the 
location desired, as compared to the cost 
through economic and social losses of doing 
without the water. Water costing 30 cents 
a thousand gallons at the tap, comes from 
the earlier and more readily available sources 
using engineering works constructed at prices 
well below the current cost index. Future 
supplies are bound to be more costly. 

With these elements of the problem in 
mind, let me describe briefly several specific 
areas of the country and why they are facing 
a shortage of water. I should add that al- 
though an area may have substantial re- 
serves of fresh ground water or lie in regions 
which are humid and well watered, never- 
theless, when demand approaches or exceeds 
present supplies, a condition of shortage in- 
evitably is experienced, regardless of whether 
the supply is abundant or limited. 

The Delaware and Hudson River Basins are 
humid and well watered but demands are 
great and dependable local sources are be- 
coming increasingly expensive to develop. 
Pollution is a serious factor here, also. 

In some areas of the Southeast, heavy 
pumping of ground water has depressed 
ground water levels and salt water has in- 
truded into aquifers. 

In the Great Plains area, many rivers and 
streams are saline at low flows. Fresh ground 
water supplies are generally deficient. 

In the Arkansas-White-Red River Basin, 
wide seasonal and yearly variations in the 
surface water supply are characteristic. 
Without reservoir storage only a nominal 
percentage of the gross supply would be 
available for use. 

In the Texas gulf area, the balance between 
supply and demand is favorable in the more 
humid eastern part but demand is approach- 
ing the dependable supply in the western 
part of the area. Pumpage of ground water 
for irrigation in the high plains of Texas far 
exceeds the recharge rate. F 

In the western mountain region, storage 
is a prerequisite for development of surface 
flows. 

In the California coastal area, the balance 
between supply and demand is favorable as 
a whole, but again there is the factor of un- 
balanced distribution, with a surplus in the 
northern part and a shortage in the south- 
ern. 

This sampling suggests some of the com- 
plex local and regional elements that in 
the aggregate form our composite nation- 
wide water resources problem. For prob- 
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lems so complex an@ dispersed, no single, 
simple solution is to be expected. But a 
multiplicity of actions are open to us. 

First, I would emphasize the fundamental 
importance of basic data. Rational plan- 
ning for our future depends on adequate 
knowledge of our potential sources of sup- 
ply as well as the needs for water. We must 
collect data on the occurrence, movement, 
and quality of water and conduct research 
in the mechanics of stream action and of 
the fiow of rainfall through the soil and 
into the ground water. We need to advance 
our knowledge and understanding of the ef- 
fect of land use practices, the amounts of 
water lost in channels, the changes in water 
yield when worthless water-consuming vege- 
tation is eliminated, the frequency and mag- 
nitude of floods for application to bridge and 
culvert design, and the proper use of river 
fiood plains. And we should stress the 
scientific interpretation of available infor- 
mation as the foundation of engineerig 
works. 

There can be little doubt that ground 
water will become an increasingly important 
source of supply in the future. The De- 
partment of the Interior is concucting re- 
search itn the artificial recharge of ground 
water reservoirs through controlled releases 
of fioodwater into permeable channels and 
by use of recharge wells. Continuing study 
of the development of ground water not 
10w used gives promise of materially in- 
creasing our ability to expand wisely the use 
of existing supplies from underground 
sources. 

Engineering works required to tap avail- 
sources should be planned and 
now in anticipation of the on- 
laught of heavier demands in the future if 
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uragement of expansion and disruption 
progress are to be avoided. As water re- 
sources become more and more intensively 
developed, the cost of new developments will 
increase as we reach out to more remote lo- 
cations or resort to more costly processes. 
The consuming public needs to be kept in- 
formed if it is to understand and support the 
substantial capital investments involved in 


our water future. 

Available supplies may be stretched fur- 
ther for optimum use if we more carefully 
match quality of water with the requirements 
of the particular use; in this way we may be 
able to utilize some sewage and saline waters 
now wasted. 

Despite the, growth in the number of in- 
dustries and communities which are treating 
their waterborne wastes, our surface waters 
are being polluted at an intolerable rate. 
Although carrying waste is a necessary and 
functional employment of water flowing to 
the sea, an excessive load of waste impairs 
its further use. The treatment of waste is a 
most effective form of water reclamation. 
Similarly, increased reuse and recirculation 
of water in our industrial plants would mean 
the salvaging of substantial quantities of this 
vital resource. 

In the United States as a whole a consid- 
erable increase in usable water can be ob- 
tained by further development of storage 
reservoirs. One of the problems here is the 
control of evaporation which may be essential 
to the effective increase of supply. Another 
factor is the diminishing returns from suc- 
cessive increments of flood control and flood- 
water storage which may fail to justify the 
cost involved. Nevertheless, in many areas 
additional reservoir construction is basic to 
the conservation and control of water. 

Our current research in the control of 
evaporation losses from reservoirs gives great 
encouragement that such losses may eventu- 
ally be reduced by one-third. One promising 
method of control now under field test is the 
use of hexadecanol to spread a protective 
film only 1 molecule thick over such water 
surfaces to suppress evaporation on a large 
scale, ‘ 
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Pending legislation to provide for a re- 
search program in the field of weather modi- 
fication to be conducted by the National 
Science Foundation is of general interest. 
While its possibilities require scientific 
evaluation free of undue optimism, weather 
modification research is one more potential 
for materially improving our water budget. 

Progress has been most encouraging in 
our research program for the development 
of low-cost means of producing fresh water 
from saline water. Many new ideas for con- 
version processes have been evaluated. Five 
general groups of processes that now appear 
promising are distillation, solar distillation, 
freezing, membrane processes, and solvent 
extraction. A pilot plant unit of the Hick- 
man rotary vapor compression distillation 
system is now being field tested at Harbor 
Island, N. C. At the same location a long- 
tube vertical evaporator is also under test 
with promising possibilities. Pilot plant 
testing of the ionics process employing 
membranes for desalting has been underway 
in Arizona and South Dakota and is now in 
progress in the Reclamation laboratories at 
Denver. In the field of solar distillation, 
pilot tests have also been initiated in 
Florida. 

Research and experimental work during 
the last few years give promise of reducing 
the cost of converting sea water from about 
$2 per thousand gallons to a cost appreciably 
below $1 per thousand gallons. The next 
step in our work, in addition to the con- 
tinuation of basic research and small pilot 
plant experimentation, is the construction 
of somewhat larger pilot plants for the more 
promising processes. 

These, in brief, are certain of the diversi- 
fied programs that we as Americans with a 
proud heritage of constructive action shall 
pursue vigorously te meet our needs. 

Curtailment of use or other restrictive 
measures based on possible exhaustion of 
our water resources are not the solution we 
are looking for. Rather by furthering our 
knowledge, developing new sources of 
ground and surface water, more efficiently 
using and reusing water, developing con- 
servation and control works, abating pollu- 
tion, and by pursuing research and experi- 
mentation—in these ways we shall be able 
to supply water for expanding uses in our 
dynamic economy. The critical test in each 
case will be whether the expenditure of 
labor and materials is justified by the bene- 
ficial results to be obtained over the eco- 
nomic life of the project or process. In the 
great majority of cases, I assure you, the 
cost in economic and social losses of doing 
without water will far outweigh the cost of 
providing it, by one means or another. 

Our objective, may I repeat, is to derive 
the maximum benefit and utility from the 
water resources. that nature has bestowed 
upon us. The nationwide endeavors re- 
quired to keep pace with our total needs for 
water resources are broad in. scale and 
urgent in importance. Surely, all interests, 
Federal, State, local, municipal, industrial— 
in fact all our citizens—will work together 
toward this objective. 





Joseph Pilsudski, First Marshal of 
Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant’ to permission granted, I insert in 
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the Recorp a copy of the resolution 
adopted on May 18, 1958, in remem. 
brance of the first marshal of Poland: 

We Poles, the citizens of the Uniteq 
States, gathered in “Dom Polski” at Forest 
and Chene in Detroit, on this day, May 1g, 
1958, in remembrance of the death of the 
first marshal of Poland, Joseph Pilsudski, 
expressing our conviction. 

We believe that in order to secure lasting 
world peace, it is necessary to compel Rus. 
sia to withdraw to her ethnic boundaries, 
and to liberate Poland and other nations of 
the southeastern Europe from the Russian 
slavery. ‘ 

We consider as final the boundaries of 
Poland in the west on the Odra and Nisa 
Luzyeka Rivers as a guaranty against Ger. 
man aggression not only upon Poland but 
the whole of southeastern Europe. The 
eastern boundaries of Poland must include 
the Zbrucz River, Wilno, and Lwéw. 

We acknowledge that only the legal! Polish 
Government with its President, August Za- 
leski, temporarily in London, has the exclu. 
sive rights to speak for the Polish nation, 

We express our gratitude and appreciation 
to the Congress of the United States for 
bringing out from oblivation the Katyn 
massacre, and we appeal for the introduction 
of this matter to the forum of the United 
Nations for the enforcement of justice. 

We declare that the rights of the Polish 
nation for the retaliation of the injustice 
done in the last war do not require justi- 
fication. The contribution of Poland to the 
defense of freedom in the Second World War 
was the most outstanding. 

Western democracy won the war, but lost 
peace. One can quote to our allies after 
Marshal Pilsudski: 

“To be victorious and to rest on the lau- 
rels—that is defeat. 

“To be vanquished and not surrender— 
that is victory.” 

, Sr. KozLowsk1, 
F. Roxrra, 
Sr. MreKonasczak, 
M. Koscrucn, 
M. Lapak, 
The Committee on Resolutions, 
Derroit, Micu., May 18, 1958. 





Completion of Lewis and Clark Turnpike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
of the Bowman Commercial Club. - 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the speedy completion of the 
Lewis and Clark Turnpike of Idaho between 
Missoula, Mont., and Olarkstown, Wash. 
of great importance to us; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
did appropriate and authorize $3 million for 
this purpose; and. 

Whereas these funds are to be made avall- 
able, in 3 yearly allotments of $1 million 2 
the years 1958, 1959, and 1960; and 

Whereas the delaying of the authorizing 
of the first $1 n after July 1, 1958, will 
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delay the completion of the work one full 
year: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Bowman Commercial 
Club does hereby request and urge the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads in whose hands this 
duty lies to so expedite its work that this 
delay may be avoided. 

Durwoop OnM, 

president, Bowman Commercial Club. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
put only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REcoRpD. 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
— (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from thé ConcREssIONAL REcorD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 


THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATEs 


Titte 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim -re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index .of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 18, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Tite 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the. prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or smail capitais shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrecorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Rrecorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4..Tabular matter-—-The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rrecorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. : 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Rrecorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent ReEcorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 





only the first item received in the Govern- | 


meht Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost-—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation,’ any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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IN WASHINGTON 
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Washington, D.C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise statea] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 


Aiken, George D., Vt_.--..- Carroll Arms 

Allott, Gordon, Colo___- Cleveland House 

Anderson, Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle 
N. Mez. 

Barrett, Frank A., Wyo_.._- The Woodner 
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Bricker, John W., Ohio._...The Mayflower 
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Byrd, Harry Flood, Va____- The Shoreham 
Capehart, Homer E., Ind_..The Westchester 
Carlson, Frank, Kans_.....Sheraton-Park 


Carroll, John A., Colo... 
Case, Clifford P., N. J... 


Case, Francis, S. Dak__..-. 4635 Mass. Ave. 
Chavez, Dennis, N. Mex__..3327 Cleveland 
Ave. 


Church, Frank, Jdaho_..-- 
Clark, Joseph S., Pa_...--~. 
Cooper, John Sherman, Ky. 
Cotton, Norris, N. H..--.-. 
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Ellender, Allen J., La... 
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Flanders, Ralph E., Vt... 
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Holland, Spessard L., Fla_._Sheraton-Park 
Hruska, Roman L., Nebr _.. 


Humphrey, Hubert H., 
Minn. 
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Jackson, Henry M., Wash 
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Lane 
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Knowland, William F., 
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Long, Russell B., La... 
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Martin, Edward, Pa... 
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Monroney, A. 8S. Mike, 

Okla. 
Morse, Wayne, Oreg___..- 5020 Lowell St. 
Morton, Thruston B., Ky... 
Mundt, Karl E., S. Dak_...122 Schotts 


Court NE. 
Murray, James E., Mont_._.The Shoreham 
Neuberger, Richard L., 
Oreg. 


O’Mahoney, 
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Joseph C., Sheraton-Park 
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Pastore, John O., R. I_.... - 
Payne, Frederick G., Maine. 
Potter, Charles E., Mich... 
Proxmire, William E., Wis... 
Purtell, William A., Conn... 
Revercomb, Chapman, 
'W. Va. : 
Robertson, A. Willis, Va... 
Russell, Richard B., Ga_-_. 
Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass.2320 Tracy Pl. 
Schoeppel, Andrew F., 
Kans. 
Smathers, George A., Fla_. 
Smith, H. Alexander, N. J.._Sheraton-Park 
Smith, Margaret Chase, 
(Mrs.), Maine. 
Sparkman, John J., Ala__..4928 Indian Lane 
Stennis, John, Miss__..... 
Symington, Stuart, Mo _--.- 
Talmadge, Herman E., Ga-.. 
Thurmond, Strom, S. C.... 
Thye, Edward J., Minn_---. 
Watkins, Arthur V., Utah. 
Wiley, Alexander, Wis__--- 2122 Mass. Ave. 
Williams, John J., Del_---. 
Yarborough, Ralph W., Tez. 
Young, Milton R., N. Dak_-Quebec House So. 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—Felton M. Johnston. 

Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 

Sergeant at Arms—Joseph C. Duke. 

Secretary for the Majority—Robert G. Baker. 
Secretary for the Minority—J. Mark Trice. 
Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D. D. 








STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
Messrs. Ellender (chairman), Johnston of 
South Carolina, Holland, Eastland, Hum- 
phrey, Symington, Talmadge, Proxmire, 
Aiken, Young, Thye, Hickenlooper, Mundt, 
Williams, and Schoeppel. 
Committee on Appropriations 
Messrs. Hayden (chairman), Russell, 
Chavez, Ellender, Hill, McClellan, Robert- 
son, Magnuson, Holland, Stennis, Johnson 
of Texas, Pastore, Bridges, Saltonstall, 
Young, Knowland, Thye, Mundt, Mrs. Smith 
of Maine, Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, Potter, 
and Ives. 
Committee on Armed Services 
Messrs. Russell (chairman), Byrd, Johnson 
of Texas, Kefauver, Stennis, Symington, 
Jackson, Ervin, Saltonstall, Bridges, Flanders, 
Mrs. Smith of Maine, Messrs. Case of South 
Dakota, Bush, and Barrett. 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
Messrs. Fulbright (chairman), Robertson, 
Sparkman, Frear, Douglas, Monroney, 
Clark, Proxmire, Capehart, Bricker, Bennett, 
Bush, Beall, Payne, and Case of New Jersey. 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
Messrs. Bible (chairman), Morse, Frear, 
Clark, Proxmire, Beall, Morton, Javits, and 
Hoblitzell. 
Committee on Finance 
Messrs. Byrd (chairman), Kerr, Frear, Long, 
Smathers, Anderson, Douglas, Gore, Martin 
of Pennsylvania, Williams, Flanders, Malone, 
Carlson, Bennett, and Jenner. 
Committee on Foreign Relations 
Messrs. Green (chairman), Fulbright, 
Sparkman, Humphrey, Mansfield, Morse, 
Long, Kennedy, Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, 
Hickenlooper, Langer, Knowland, Aiken, and 
Capehart. ; 
Committee on Government Operations 
Messrs. McClellan (chairman), Jackson, 
Symington, Ervin, Humphrey, Thurmond, 
Lausche, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of Maine, 
Messrs. Martin of Iowa, Curtis, Revercomb, 
and Capehart. 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
Messrs. Murray (chairman), Anderson, 
Jackson, O’Mahoney, Bible, Neuberger, Car- 
roll, Church, Malone, Watkins, Dworshak, 
Kuchel, Barrett, Goldwater, and Allott. 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce 
Messrs. Magnuson (chairman), Pastore, 
Monroney, Smathers, Bible, Thurmond, 









Lausche, Yarborough, Bricker, Schoe 
Butler, Potter, Purtell, Payne, and Cotton, 


Committee on the Judiciary 


Messrs. Eastland (chairman), Kefauver 
Johnston of South Carolina, Hennings, Mc. 
Clellan, O’Mahoney, Ervin, Carroll, Wiley, 
Langer, Jenner, Watkins, Dirksen, Butler. 
and Hruska. ; 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 

Messrs. Hill (chairman), Murray, Kennedy, 
McNamara, Morse, Thurmond, Yarborough, 
Smith of New Jersey, Ives, Purtell, Goldwater 
Allott, and Cooper. F 

Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 


Messrs. Johnston of South Carolina (chair. 
man), Monroney, Neuberger, Church, Yar. 
borough, Clark, Jordan, Carlson, Jenner, 
Langer, Martin of Iowa, Morton and 
Hoblitzell. 

Committee on Public Works 


Messrs. Chavez (chairman), Kerr, Gore, 
McNamara, Neuberger, Church, Jordan, Mar. 
tin of Pennsylvania, Case of South Dakota, 
Kuchel, Cotton, Hruska, and Revercomb. 

Committee on Rules and Administration 


Messrs. Hennings (chairman), Hayden, 
Green, Mansfield, Talmadge, Curtis, Cooper, 
Javits, and Case of New Jersey. 
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Mr. Justice Douglas, of Washington, 4852 
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Ave. 
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UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 
JUSTICES ASSIGNED 
TERRITORY EMBRACED 

District of Columbia: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. District of Columbia. 

First judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter. Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island. 

Second judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Harlan. 
Connecticut, New York, Vermont. 


Third judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Brennan. 


Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virgin 
Islands. 

Fourth judicial circuit: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia. 

Fifth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Black. 
Alabama, Canal Zone, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas. 

Sizth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Burton. 
Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Tennessee. 

Seventh judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clath 
Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin. 

Eighth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Whit- 
taker. Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Missoutl, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 

Ninth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Douglas 
Alaska, Arizona, California, Idaho, Montal& 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Guam, Ha 

Tenth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice 
taker. Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Utah, Wyoming. 
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Effect of the Mutual Security Program on 
the State of Texas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas... Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of Texas’ great newspapers, the 
Beaumont Enterprise, recently published 
a compellingly thoughtful editorial un- 
der the title “Foreign Aid and Texas.” 

I do not know whether this editorial 
came from the typewriter of my old 
friend and a truly outstanding news- 
paperman, Bob Akers, editor in chief of 
the Enterprise, or whether it was writ- 
ten by one of the skilled editorialists he 
hastrained. In either case, the editorial 
disposes effectively of the idea that the 
mutual security program is a faraway 


thing so far as economic benefits to’ 


Americans are concerned. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Enterprise editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ForEIGN Ar AND TEXAS 


The party lineup in the Senate vote which 
approved a $3,712,900,000 foreign-aid program 
emphasizes the importance, in the eyes of 
Members of Congress, of keeping partianship 
out of the field of international relations. 

Any other attitude would be asinine. 

The big measure authorizing continued 
military and economic help to free nations 
was passed by the upper Chamber, 51-17, with 
26 Republicans and 25 Democrats giving their 
approval. 

There are a number of factors in the for- 
eign-aid program which need to be better 
understood by the people of this country. 

For instance, we have a feeling that a great 
many of the citizens of this State think of it 
as @ complex and faraway thing that takes 
alot of money out of their pockets-and makes 
no contribution at all to the economy of our 
own area. 

This is not so, points out the Committee 
for International Economic Growth, which 

as facts and figures to prove that Texas re- 
ceived a large share of the mutual security 
funds appropriated during the past few years. 

The disclosures will be frustrating to that 


irtesponsible group which has been calling . 


for wholesale destruction of the assistance 
program. 
The committee which is headed by Eric 
nm, says new reports from several 
sources reveal the direct relationship between 
economies and the foreign-aid program. 
As @ part of its efforts to make that pro- 
gram more popular with the American public, 
the tte = International Economic 
reveals that during the 314-year pe- 
tied ending in Jyne of 1957, a total of 333 
on firms located in 30 communities shared 
1,174,127.85 worth of mutual security 
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financed business in nonmilitary commodi- 
ties alone. ~- ; 

At least 31,388 Texas workers last year held 
jobs created by foreign-aid programs in 1957. 

In addition, Army procurement in the Lone 
Star State with mutual security funds during 
the fiscal years 1956 and 1957 amounted to 
$43,005,000 of which $24,094,000 went to 
small-business concerns. 

Complete State breakdowns for procure- 
ment in the United States by other armed 
services were not available to the Committee 
for International Ecénomie Growth. How- 
ever, it said partial figures disclose that Air 
Force contracts in Texas for repair and re- 
habilitation during 1956, 1957, 1958 with 
mutual security funds amounted to at least 
$6,235,000. 

Among Texas industries in which foreign- 
aid purchasing is responsible for substantial 
numbers of jobs are: 

Aircraft, engines, and parts with 3,356 aid- 
created jobs; crude oil petroleum products, 
1,354; construction, mining conveying equip- 
ment, 1,100; ordnance, 622. 

Foreign-aid financed shipments of agri- 
cultural products in this State, including 
surplus commodities, account for approxi- 
mately 22,770 jobs, 13,845 of which are in- 
volved in cotton production; 8,744 in food 
and feed crops. 

The total number of jobs created in the 
United States in 1957 by foreign-aid pro- 
grams is estimated at 715,000 almost half of 
which is distributed among small-business 
establishments. 

In periods of recession, such as 1949, 1954, 
the latter part of 1957, and the first quarter 
of 1958, the employment provided by foreign- 
aid shipments has been a distinct support of 
the labor market. 





Contribution of Dairy Products to the 
Nation’s Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as we at- 
tempt to deal with our national prob- 
lems, I am always happy to see private 
enterprise sparking efforts for a solution. 
_I should like to commend our dairy 
organizations for their outstanding con- 
tributions in making June Dairy Month 
a@ success. As we know, the dairy month 
program is aimed at improving the eco- 
nomic health of the dairy industry and 


. the physical health of the Nation. Dur- 


ing the month, a special attempt is being 
made to focus attention on the dairy 
industry and the value of dairy foods to 
American consumers. 

Mr. President, I have prepared a brief 
statement on the efforts of our dairy 
organizations, as well as some other 
aspects of our dairy problems and pro- 


grams. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the statement printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Datry Propucts CONTRIBUTE TO NATION’S 
HEALTH a 

Annually, the great State of Wisconsin 
makes an important contribution to the 
health of our Nation by its production of 
high-quality dairy foods for the diet of 
American families. In addition, these tasty 
foods add greatly to our eating pleasure. 

In 1957, for example, Wisconsin produced 
about 171% billion pounds of milk. Over 85 
percent of this production is marketed out- 
side the State. 

NEEDED: MORE CONSUMPTION 


Although there has been a slight increase 
in per capita consumption of fluid milk in 
this country—from 352 pounds in 1955 to 
355 in 1956—this needs to be further 
increased. 

NEED FOR INCREASING PER CAPITA 
CONSUMPTION 


Contrary to popular belief, Americans are 
not the largest per capita consumers of milk 
(in fluid form or in manufactured dairy 
products). For example, Canadians con- 
sumed about 1,027 pounds of milk per 
capita in 1955 while Americans drank or ate 
about 707 pounds. Ireland had the largest 
per capita consumption—1,489 pounds; 
while Finland was second with 1,457. 

Thus, to encourage greater consumption 
in the United States, we need to develop 
ever more new ideas, projects, and other 
ways to encourage more consumption. 

SENATE SALAD LUNCHEON 


On Wednesday, June 18, I am pleased to 
serve as cohost at the Senate salad lunch- 
eon served in the Nation’s Capitol. Ched- 
dar cheese—a famous Wisconsin dairy prod- 
uct—is a delectable ingredient of the Sen- 
ate salad. 

Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest, Treasurer of the 
United States, and personally a most charm- 
ing and gracious lady, will serve the salad. 

My fellow Senators are cordially invited 
to attend this luncheon and enjoy the salad. 

Too, the Nation’s attention is invited to 
this Senate salad event as one of the many 
ways in which cheese, as well as other dairy 
items, can be utilized, to add zest and 
health-giving qualities to our daily diets. 
OUTSTANDING EFFORTS OF DAIRY ORGANIZATIONS 

The dairy industry, itself, is to be highly 
commended for its splendid efforts to make 
June Dairy Month a success. High quality 
sales and promotion programs are bringing 
to the public in the newspapers, on tele- 
vision and radio stations, distribution of 
brochures and other programs. 

Cooperating in this fine promotion pro- 
gram are 13 of the Nation’s dairy organiza- 
tions, including: American Butter Institute, 
American Dairy Association, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Dairy Association Executives, 
Dairy Industries Supply Association, Evapo- 
rated Milk Association, International Asso- 
ciation of Ice Cream Manufacturers, Milk 
Industry Foundation, National Cheese Insti- 
tute, National Creameries Associations, Na- 
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tional Dairy Council, National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation, and Purebred Dairy 
Cattle Association. 








Commencement Day Address by 
Hon. E. L. Peterson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
June 1, 1958, the Honorable E. L. Peter- 
son, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
for Federal-States Relations, delivered 
an able commencement address at Clem- 
son College, Clemson, S. C. 

His talk, on the subject of education 
in a free society, showed imagination 
and straightforward thinking. It was 
an address which could be read to good 


advantage by every American who is in- 
terested in this country’s future. 
I ask unanimous consent that the 


dress be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 


ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SEC- 
GRICULTURE ERVIN L. PETERSON 
CLEMSON AGRICULTURAL COL=- 





CLEMS S. C., JuNE 1, 1958 

I am honored and greatly privileged to 
pa pate in your commencement exercises. 
A graduation is an inspiring and a reward- 
ing event. It is inspiring to you who are 
eraduating for it represents a fulfillment of 
your efforts to acquire a comprehension of 
the fund of human knowledge available for 


your use and application. 

It is rewarding to those who have guided 
you through the exposures to all of human 
intelligence that man has accumulated 
through the centuries, for upon the ability, 
the beliefs, the concepts and philosophies 
which you and all like you have acquired, 
depends the future course of events of this 
Nation and perhaps of the world. You rep- 
resent the hope of all who believe in edu- 
cation as a creative force for constructive 
progress toward human betterment and the 
ultimate assurance of human dignity. 

The affairs of mankind are largely set in 
motion and guided by leaders—by persons 
who choose a course of action, and influence 
or persuade others to accept it as their own. 

While the acquisition of an education will 
not make of every recipient a leader, it does 
enable those who become leaders to more 
accurately judge the possible consequences 
of the actions they pursue. But more im- 
portant, education enables us first. to unger- 
stand our environment and then to modify 
and control it. 

From education we acquire a particular 
and personal philosophy—a basic and ele- 
mental sense of order applicable to the physi- 
cal, economic, social, and political forces 
constantly at work on the society of which 
we are a part. This philosophy becomes our 
personal compass by which we each chart our 
course, by which we either accept or reject 
whatever propositions are advanced for our 
consideration. Thus, we determine what 
leadership we accept and which we reject. 

Many leaders walk the pages of human 
history. Too many of them have left in their 
wake a shambles of bitterness and human 
suffering. Others have been constructive 
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and creative. It is from constructive and 
creative efforts that mankind has step by 
step approached a State where man the indi- 
vidual can realize the capacities and the 
dignity which he derives from God his cre- 
ator. Nowhere is that state farther advanced 
than here in America. 

If each of us can learn and clearly perceive 
that there is no limit to the good a man can 
accomplish if he cares not who gets the 
credit; if we can only understand that no 
person can grow in stature, or ability, or 
achievement, except as he first contributes to 
like growth of those around him, then there 
is hope for the endurance of what in this 
Nation was'so nobly begun. ; 

It is not alone common language, a com- 
mon heritage, great as it is, or even common 
problems which bind us together as a great 
Nation. Rather, it is the compulsive power 
of ideas and concepts, which, appealing to 
the reason and intelligence of men, find 
universal acceptance and support. 

All change is put in motion by any idea. 
Ideas are fleeting. They may come from the 
least or the greatest among us. We must 
always seek to create conditions which gen- 
erate ideas, constructive concepts, and which 
put them to work for human betterment. 
It was on this note that our Nation was cre- 
ated. It is on this note that human progress 
depends. 

This great institution grew from the ideas 
and concepts of a single individual, Thomas 
Green Clemson, whose honored name it 
proudly bears. Thomas Green Clemson, sci- 
entist, educator, diplomat, statesman, and 
patron of the arts combined into a single 
idea—a single concept—the experience of 
the past, the needs of the present, and the 
hope of the future. His convictions was so 
compelling it motivated him to action—to 
the founding of this great seat of learning— 
Clemson College. 

He sought neither honor nor fame, for 
both he had in plenty. Rather, he demon- 
strated, beyond what even he,could have 
realized, that there is no limit to the good 
a& man can do if he cares not who gets the 
credit. 

He must have held the belief that a man 
lives to grow, and that he can grow only as 
he first contributes to the growth of those 
around him. He must have realized also 
that a man must grow to live, for without 
creative accomplishment life would be little 
more than a biological process. 

Few men have had greater influence upon 
agriculture than did Thomas Clemson. He 
was One of the leaders in establishing the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Active in the establishment of the Mary- 
land Agricultural College he once wrote, 
“The only hope we have for the advance- 
ment of agriculture is through the sci- 
ences, * * *. The success and value to a 
country of such an institution as we are 
engaged in trying to found is neither doubt- 
ful nor experimental. * * * It remains for 
us to show that a free and enlightened peo- 
ple realize their wants and are able and 
willing to supply their deficiencies.” 

This kind of thinking, springing from a 
practical appraisal of the then contemporary 
conditions of agriculture and the mechani- 
cal arts, led to the establishment of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
what is the present system of land-grant 
colleges and universities, and later to the 
Federal-State Cooperative Extension Service. 

We who are associated with these great 
institutions are proud of their record of 
service to America and to the world. Their 
service is both inspiring and -rewarding— 
inspiring in terms of creating enlarged in- 
dividual capacity to meet the challenges 
found within a dynamic society—reward- 
ing in terms of their contribution toward 
better and more comfortable living for all 
our people—rewarding in terms of building 
enlarged individual opportunity. 


Our land-grant colleges and universities 
are distinctly American institutions. Theijp 
very creation was a revolutionary idea. The 
use of education as a force to help 
to improve their individual productiveness, 
and thereby the productiveness of our ep. 
tire economic-system—to help people more 
effectively utilize the vast resources pos. 
sessed by @ growing Nation—to explore the 
secrets of the physical and biological goj. 
ences in order that those secrets might be 
applied to improve the living standards of 
a new society—these were indeed revyoly. 
tionary concepts. 
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This system has made higher education. 


the property of all regardless of occupation 
or economic class. Its establishment repre. 
sented recognition that a trained and edy. 
cated citizenry was necessary to our growth 
and development as a great Nation. It 
represented also the desire of a people to 
achieve something better for themselves 
and for their children than had been poss 
sible in the older Nations with their sharp 
divisions of economic classes. ‘ 

Perhaps more fundamentally our land. 
grant colleges and universities represented 
at their creation, as they do today, the ex. 
pression of a people dedicated to ‘freédom 
and to the principles of representative Goy. 
ernment, of their-desire to create a system 
of education with its attendant research 
designed to help them attain the maximum 
expression of their individual capacities and 


abilities. 


All human activity is significant only for 
what it does for people—and more’ particu- 
larly for what it stimulates people to do for 
themselves. By this measurement the 
land-grant colleges and university system 
has a distinguished record. It opened the 
unmapped new world of science and tech-- 
nology—a world of vertical horizons limited 
only by the capacity of the mind of man. 

The findings of this system applied have 
freed our people from bondage to the land 
and made it possible for our Nation to be- 
come an industrial giant. It created an 
abundance heretofore unknown in the his- 
tory of.mankind. It has caused people to 
enlarge their vision—their aspirations— 
their understanding of the world ‘< which 
they live, and, most significantly, has made 
new and broadened opportunities for all of 
us. 

Those of you who now graduate have pat- 
taken of what this system, as represented by 
this institution, has to offer. You haye been 
exposed in a prescribed and ordered manner 
to the great force of education which pm 
vides the motive power for this seat of leari- 
ing, for the system of which it is a part, and 
for continued progress toward universal rét- 
ognition of the divine dignity of man. 

For some of you your experiences here will 
eonclude your formal education. Others will 
continue their explorations of the fund of 


human knowledge and of methods for its | 


practical application. But all of you as long 
as you seek to grow, to express your individ- 
ual abilities, to benefit yourselves and the 
society of which you are a part will never 
cease learning, will never cease pushing ever 
outward your personal horizons of knowledge 
about the world of which you are a part. 
Education is both endless and timeless, 
It is the means by which the past comml- 


nicates with the present to direct the futum | 


Education is the means by which gene 
ation may share with generation the 


of the past; it is a means through which we 


may together add to that heritage and pit 
pare for a future which rushes upon us Wi 
ever increasing speed. a 


Events in our daily lives crowd s0 


one upon the heeis of the other oan 7 
and sig- 


difficult to separate the meaningful 
nificant from the interesting or 

place. However, each of us have 
opportunity and a responsibility to 
the needs of our surroundings and find 
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ourselves & productive place in meeting those 
itoes are indeed many challenges to com- 
mand our attention. one 

Within recent months and weeks science 
and its capabilities have come to the fore- 
front of the public mind and conscience. 

Research is the vehicle of science. Ideas, 
concepts, wrought within the minds of men 
are its motive power, Education permits it 
to be grasped and understood. 

From time beginning, man has sought first 
to understand his environment, then to 
modify and control it. Present systems of 
knowledge are the record ‘of his efforts. This 
knowledge has been used and applied both 
to make men free and make them slaves. 
Both conditions have resulted from the po- 
litical institutions within the framework of 
which science has been applied. 

On the one hand, men control both them- 
selves and this ever-increasing fund of 
knowledge which comes from their further 
penetration of the frontiers of science. 

On the other hand, supple masters of po- 
litical intrigue, unrestrained by morality and 
ignoring or surprising intellect, have con- 
jured emotions which cause men to deny 
themselves. 

Thus, we live in a divided world—one in 
which the power of education is in a contest 
between good and evil—one in which the 
language of science is universal. Because 
ideas, thought expressed, are not totally re- 
strairied by geographic boundaries or by 
great distances, education and educators are 
greatly challenged to achieve the self-dis- 
cipline necessary to cope with dictatorial 
force. ’ 

Whether men shall use science to destroy 
themselves or from intellect finally find the 
way for all men to live in harmony and ac- 
cord is a question yet to be resloved. 

It is for us who value the way of peace— 
who believe that man has an individual dig- 


nity conferred by God his Creator which no-~- 


other man may deny—to generate the ener- 
gies necessary to assure that intellect—not 
scientific achievement alone—controls man’s 
destiny. 

We must perceive that education which 
creates merely a culture for disinterested in- 
tellectua] appreciation is futile and sterile— 
that education without morality is destruc- 
tive. We, therefore, must continue to perfect 
our system of productive education which 
creates a disciplined curiosity. necessary to 
the unity of thought and action—which fully 
meets our needs to resolve the practical prob- 
lems of living and of making a living. Our 
personal actions, our beliefs, our mores, are 
& mirror of our intellectual progress. Simi- 
larly actions of any society is a reflection of 
its intellectual standards and therefore of its 
educational resources. 

Because our society is organized along 
broad institutional lines, education must 
Produce people with trained minds to direct 
and staff the institutional organizations so 
they operate to the benefit of all people. 

ture, labor, business, government, 
education itself needs a constant inflow of 
fresh ideas, of intellectual perception to 
stimulate actions which contribute to the 
common welfare of all of us. Our institu- 
development has been in an atmos- 

Phere highly charged with competitive in- 
fluences. However, the competition has not 
always been well directed. Competition is a 
ng and compelling influence for prog- 
ress—for the application and testing of new 


Yet competition without conscience— 

t moral control—becomes destructive 

than creative, It seeks to eliminate 

enate economic, moral, and social purpose 
to stimulate and to be creative. 

Thus te seek from education an 

g of our society—-of its several 

Parts—and of the manner in which it func- 


By our personal philosophy—by the 
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use of our personal Mmtellectual compass—we 
will determine what it is we expect both from 
our institutions—from our society and from 
ourselves. 

And I would suggest to you the latter is of 
the greater importance—what we expect from 
ourselves. If we are intended by our Creator 
to be free, then we are compelled to cease- 
lessly search after truth—for truth and free- 
dom are inseparable. 

This, too, is one of many challenges to 
education and educators as well as to us as 
individuals. 

Education is indeed a force with many 
facets. Applied it may enlarge our vision 
or intensify our prejudices—it may feed our 
fears or our hopes—it may tickle our vanity 
or expand our cupidity—it may bring us un- 
derstanding or lead us to our destruction. 

Education as the disciplined cultivation of 
the minds of men, can produce both great 
creators or great destroyers. It has done 
both. Here in America education has been 
and now is a great creative force. Its bene- 
fits are expressed in great abundance on 
every hand—of food, fiber, goods and serv- 
ices of every kind. 

It has enhanced our freedoms whereas in 
other lands under different political systems 
it has either failed to set man free or has 
been perverted to enslave him. Let us look 
for a mome +t at our political system to de- 
termine if v.szere is a relation between the 
creativeness of American education and the 
political institutions within whose frame- 
work it functions. 

First, consider if you will some of the 
rights and privileges expressed in our Dec- 
laration of Independence and secured in our 
Constitution. These are rights we use daily. 
They seem so commonplace we readily forget 
the magnitude of their meaning. 

You worship in accordance with the dic- 
tates of your faith and conscience. 

You assemble at times and places of your 
own choosing. 

Your discussions are free and unabridged. 

You, your friends, your neighbors, are se- 
cure in your homes and in your persons. 

You can petition as freely, as frequently 
as you wish to your Government—local, 
State, or Federal. 

You may yoice your opinions either in 
speech or through the press. This means, 
too, that you have available the benefits of 
other opinions freely expressed. 

You may apply to tasks of your own choos- 
ing your energy, your ingenuity, your ability, 
and use the,rewards for your effort. 

All these and many more are guarded by 
a Government operating in response to law 
rather than by the whim of men. 

All these, and many more, privileges or 
rights appear commonplace. They are a 
part of our daily lives and condition our 
mode of life and thinking. Yet, they are 
yours and mine only because a relative hand- 
ful of brave and dedicated men were willing 
to accept the risks incident to defying what 
at the time was the world’s greatest power 
and to fly into the face of what was ac- 
cepted standards for the governance of peo- 
ple the world over. 

The principles underlying these privileges 
are contained in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and -in the Constitution of the 
United States. I commend both of them to 
your reading and rereading. 

In, these documents is recorded our po- 
litical heritage. From that heritage a great 
nation has been built. We are a great and 
united people. We have created for ourselves 
an abundance heretofore unknown anywhere 
in the world. How does it happen that here 
in América we have accomplished so much? 
Other peoples in other lands possess physi- 
cal resources similar to ours, yet they have 
been unable -to do as much. 

Why have we more of everything—food, 
clothing, shelter, cars, horsepower, schools, 
hospitals, libraries, churches—a standard of 
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living exceeding anything the world has ever 
known—and with no horizon ahead. Even 
now we may be on the threshold of our 
greatest era. ’ 

Why is all this? Perhaps there are many 
reasons. Here is my view: 

Because our political heritage recognizes 
the eternal truth that man is endowed by 
his Creator with certain rights which cannot 
be eliminated by any temporal power, and 
is, therefore, free and .master of his own 
destiny. 

Because here men are free to use the 
capacities of their minds for the betterment 
of themselves and their fellows. 

Because here man is free to visualize, to 
create, to work, to accomplish, and be bene- 
fited by his accomplishments. 

Because here Government is the servant 
reflecting the will of the people expressed in 
accordance with the dictates of their indi- 
vidual consciences. 

Because here men may believe and act in 
harmony with that belief. 

Because here we know that only God him- 
self may limit the reach of our minds. 

This freedom is unleashed by our political 
system, by this American revolution, and is 
the real source of our strength and the basis 
for our accomplishments. 

The responsibility for sharing in the 
preservation of this sytem is inescapable. 
Each of us respond to the forces at work 
upon our Nation, upon the society which 
has here been built. Our participation may 
be impassive and acquiescent. wherein we let 
others carry our personal responsibilities 
and do our thinking for us. 

Such individuals are followers at best. A 
representative form of government can ill 
afford followers. This Nation has developed 
in the concept that every individual is per- 
sonally responsible and has not only the op- 
portunity, but also the duty to exercise a 
personal influence in the building and direct- 
ing of our society. 

An essential purpose of government is to 
stimulate the creative capacities of its citi- 
zens. This is accomplished not by direct 
means but rather by such restraint upon 
freedom that it does not become mere 
license. The freedom of each is at once the 
freedom of all. 

To the extent any of us as individuals 
shirk or deny our individual responsibilities 
of citizenship, characterized by a decent re- 
gard for the welfare of our friends and 
neighbors, so we make more difficult the 
functioning of representative government. 
Freedom as we know it is indivisible—all 
must have it or none can have it. 

In-a world which grows closer to us with 
each passing day—in a world where the fu- 
ture grows closer with each advance in 
science and technology—in a world divided 
into competing ideologies all of us need a 
personal philosophy—a personal measuring 
device—a personal compass to enable us to 
chart and establish our course as individuals. 

On what basis do we accept or reject what- 
ever propositions or proposals which come 
within our view? To what fundamental con- 
cepts do we adhere? 

Growth comes not from destroying, but 
from creating. To grow requires vision. 
Vision is a product of the mind. In today’s 
world there is a competition for allegiance 
of the minds of men. One competing force 
would compel, with force if necessary, con- 
formity to predetermined dogma of those 
who rule. This is communism. 

The other force would so stimulate men 
to develop and use their mental capacities 
that never could those who exercise the pow- 
ers of government do other than refiect the 
will of the people governed. This is democ- 
racy—in our Nation expressed through 
representative Government provided for in 
our Constitution. 

Tonight, there are many places in our 
world where freedom’s light shines but 
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dimly, if at all. Can we as a people, with 
patience, with tolerance that does not become 
acquiescent, and with understanding keep 
the light of our freedom burning so brightly 
that it shall ever stand as a beacon for those 
who are not blessed as we are? 

This is a challenge to all of us. By our 
performance will be measured our future 
and the future of freedom-loving people 
everywhere. 

Let us then keep ever conscious of our 
heritage. 

Let us ever seek our inspiration from 
those lofty principles which motivated the 
founders of our Nation. 

Let us ever reject conformity. 

Let us fully develop the capacities with 
which our Creator has endowed us. 

In the words of Thomas Clemson: 

“It remains for us to show that a free and 
enlightened people realize their wants and 
are able and willing to supply their de- 
ficiencies.” 

You who here graduate have partaken of 
the benefits which our noble heritage pro- 
vides. May you always use what you have 
received to protect and advance the welfare 
of mankind and the dignity of man. 





Improved Guidance Procedures Planned 
for Texas Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 17,1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is encouraging to note that our 
educational leaders are doing more than 
simply talk about the need for improve- 
ments in our public schools. 

As a case in point, I call attention to 
plans in my State of Texas for the 
establishment of a testing and guidance 
division within the State education 
agency. This proposal is the subject of 
thoughtful editorial discussion by the 
Wichita Falls Times. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

FORWARD STEP IN EDUCATION 

Creation of a-testing and guidance divi- 
sion within the Texas Education Agency in 
the next biennial operation of the State’s 
public-school system will be proposed to the 
legislature. 

The decision to set_up the division with an 
initial appropriation of- $49,520 for 1960 
was reached at the State board of education 
meeting last week in San Angelo, where the 
beard members had been invited to hold their 
regular session and inspect that city’s new 
$3-million high-school plant. 

It is a far-reaching step in the improve- 
ment of public education in the State and 
calls for favorable legislative action. 

One member of the State board, Ben R. 
Howell, of El- Paso, commented: “I think we 
would be shocked at the number of students 
selecting courses on the advice of other stu- 
dents.” 

The statement suggests a gap in the test- 
ing and guidance of students. This is borne 
out in preliminary reports reaching the 
Hale-Aiken State committee of 24 from 
county study committees which last month 
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completed their recommendations for exam- 
ination by the central group. 

The Texas State Teachers Association, pre- 
viewing the county committee reports, re- 
veals that among suggested means of achiev- 
ing a higher quality of instruction guidance 
and supervision are extremely important and 
an increased allotment of personnel in these 
areas should be made. 

Aptitudes and abilities of students vary 
widely, and a guidance- program which will 
help direct them toward specialized courses 
beneficial to the development of their indi- 
vidual traits sounds like a sensible approach. 

Wichita County’s own school study group 
has recommended an increased emphasis on 
the testing and guidance of all students and 
pinpointed the educational level where the 
program should begin, in the junior high 
school. 

Much of the value of an expanded curricu- 
lum and increased requirements for high- 
school education, both of which lie ahead 
in public-chool education in Texas, will be 
lost if there is not a simultaneous improve- 
ment in student guidance and counseling. 

Not much can be done with the $50,000 a 
year On which the program will be launched, 
except to explore the field and set up stand- 
ards, but it will be a start and that should 
build a firm foundation for the future. 





No Atmosphere of Fear at Dawson, Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, a few 
days ago the Washington Post and 
Times Herald carried a news article 
which purported to describe what was, 
in effect, a reign of terror in the small 
city of Dawson, Ga. I, of course, have 
no personal knowledge of the details of 
the incidents which the article under- 
took to set forth, but I do know Dawson, 
Ga. I know the good people of that 
community. I know those people would 
be utterly incapable of any vicious acts 
of oppression against the Negro citizens 
of that community, with whom they 
have lived and worked since the town 
was founded. 

In order that the other side of the 
coin may be presented to the American 
people, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that an editorial published in 
the Dawson News of Thursday, June 12, 
written by the editor of that paper, Carl 
Rountree, a prominent member of the 
weekly press in Georgia, be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be accompanied by 
a news article from the Atlanta Consti- 
tution of June 10, 1958, entitled “No 
Atmosphere of Fear Found Among Negro 
Citizens of Dawson.” This article was 
written by Mr. Jack Nelson of the Con- 
stitution staff, who has become noted 
for his fearless exposé of any form of 
violence or corruption anywhere he 
finds it. ; 

I invite particular attention to the 
fact that the article appeared in the 
Atlanta Constitution. The editor of that 
publication is Mr. Ralph McGill, an out- 









nized liberal. x 

It is very unfortunate, Mr. Presj 
that the people of the community 
be subjected to such an attack wi 
having a proper means of refuting it in 
the press of this area. I was deligh 
however, that so far as I was able to ob. 
serve, the story was not carried by any 
of the press associations. 

There being no objeCtion, the editoria} 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Dawson (Ga.) News of June 12 
1958] 
DAWSON NEGROES HavE NOTHING To Frag 
Except FEAR ITSELF 


(By Carl Rountree, editor) 


At the moment without a'Little Rock, the 
Washington Post and Times Herald must 
have a whipping boy. 

And so they have chosen Dawson, on the 
basis of rumor, as its new target. 

The newspaper charged in emblazoned 
headlines in its Sunday édition that death 
and violence terrorize Negroes of Dawson, 

That simply is just not true. : 

And it has thrown a cloud of unjustified 
suspicion over race relations here and has 
done more to inflame the lawless element 
of the Negro population to hatred and yi- 
olence than anything that has yet occurred, 

The Negroes of Dawson have nothing to 
fear. 

This is still America and we invite Ameri. 
cans to visit Dawson any time and ascertain 
the true facts for themselves. We have 
nothing to hide or to be ashamed of. 

Negroes of Dawson are free to come and 
go as they please, any time of the day @ 
night. They live, work with and for their 
white neighbors in an atmosphere of peace 
and harmony. They enjoy the full protec- 
tion of the law but, like citizens of other 
communities—in Washington and through- 
out the Nation—they are held responsible 
for their wrongdoings. And our officers, like 


all others, are entitled to and justified in . 


self-protection in the line of duty. 

Most of the Negroes who live here are 
law-abiding citizens. Many of them own 
their own homes, farms and businesses 
which they operate successfully. They en- 
joy the respect of the majority of both 
races. . 

They have good schools and qualified in 
structors. ‘Their physical plants are new 
and modern in every respect. As a matter 
of fact, they are much better on the whole 
than those provided for white children. — 

A modern housing unit serves a 
of the population and the city has moved, 
as fast as its finances will permit, to improve 
living conditions in all areas and sections. 

Library facilities are available to them 
through a regularly scheduled boo) 
and daily library service is provided through 
a unit established in the Northside homes. 

A swimming pool has been made available 
for them and white property owners 
a large recreational area for baseball, soft 
ball, and other sports in which they wish 
to engage. 


They receive the same city services & — 


white residents and have been p 
every opportunity to share in all city im- 
provements. 

Yet, only a relatively few Negroes here 
make any significant contribution to te 
city’s welfare and progress. Only 529 of tht 
2,475 who are recorded in the last 
as residents are on the tax digest. 
only 10.38 percent of the taxes. . 

There are some few Negroes quali 
vote in city elections but as in county | 
tions few, if any, exercise that right. — 

These are cold, hard facts and irreiu 
. So far as this newspaper can de oe 
no privileges or rights of the Negroes } 
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ever been denied. Certainly, there have been 
no public complaints. 

The Post’s article to the contrary, Dawson 

Negroes enjoy. the right of free assembly. 

can meet anyone, anywhere at any 

time without fear of intimidation, arrest, 


retaliation or violence. 

The charge that it was necessary for the 
Post reporter to interview witnesses of police 
prutality in Dawson outside of the city and 
county in shade-drawn rooms under the 
cover of night can be regarded only as an- 
other of the extreme means the northern 

employs in their brazen efforts to 
preak down segregation in the South. 

This view is supported by the fact that the 
Post reporter apparently did not seek in any 
manner to ascertain true local race relations. 
His interest solely was in uncovering a 
mythical fear among Negroes which does not 
exist. So far as we can determine and so 
far as his article shows, he interviewed only 
three white persons in the city and county. 
They were the mayor, chief of police, and 
the sheriff. Those interviews were in con- 
nection with the deaths of two Negroes and 
the wounding of a third at the hands of a 
Dawson policeman, who was acting in self- 
defense and in the line of duty. 

Certainly, those incidents are unfortunate 
and are to be deplored, but they have been 
exploited far out of proportion. They would 
have received scant if any attention and 
publicity had they occurred outside of the 
South. The cases were entirely unrelated, 
and each resulted purely from an officer em- 
ployed to preserve law and order who-was 
acting in the line of duty. 

Out of another molehill, the Post made a 
mountain. That concerned the right of 
Negroes to vote. We concede that few Ne- 
groes are on the voting list. Yet only a 
handful of those qualified exercise the right. 
The fact that there are so few Negroes regis- 
tered does not mean they are being discrimi- 
nated against or any undue barriers prevail. 
The Georgia Legislature has set up voter 
qualifications and prescribed certain ques- 
tions registrars must ask. Applicants must 
answer them satisfactorily. And it must be 
noted that the law applies to white and 
Negroes alike. 

The reported dismissal of a Negro school- 
teacher because he was “getting too big” in 
connection with registration activities is 
another of the Post’s errors. It simply is 
just not true. 

We have the word of the county school 
superintendent on that. He says every Ne- 
gro teacher completed the school term. 
Thus far, he added, not a single teacher has 
been “fired,” although notice has been given 
one teacher that he will not be recommended 
for reemployment. The superintendent said 
his recommendation was based on personal 
Observation in the classroom of incompe- 


From their ivory towers in Washington, 
the Post editors of strong stomachs weep 
copious crocodile tears as they look upon 
the unrest in our city and call for Federal 
investigations. 

To them we say Dawson welcomes full 
and complete probes of any and all reports 
of brutality but we want them to be fair 
and unbiased, and predicated upon some- 
thing more than rumor and interviews out- 
side of the city and county in shadedrawn 
rooms under the cover of night. 

We have nothing to hide. 

conscience of the city of Dawson is 

Because our circulation is limited and does 
not reach the people who read the Post story 
and editorial, we are sending a copy of this 
issue of the News to the Post editors with 
the request that, in fairness, they publish 
our editorial. But we imagine it will be a 
little “too white” for them. 
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[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution of 
June 10, 1958] 


No ATMOSPHERE OF FEAR FOUND AMONG 
NecGro CITIZENS OF DAWSON 


(By Jack Nelson) 


Dawson.—There is no atmosphere of fear 
among the-general Negro population in 
Dawson. 

Two of the town’s leading Negroes—a 
school principal and an undertaker—said 
they knew of no reason for Negroes to be 
afraid. b 

The Washington Post and Times Herald 
reported Sunday that an atmosphere of fear 
existed here. 

The newspaper reported that unidentified 
Negro witnesses to alleged police brutality 
made elaborate plans to meet one of its re- 
porters outside the county. The Washington 
reporter wrote that the Negroes were afraid 
to be_seen talking with him and met with 
him behind drawn blinds. They were fright- 
ened at any outside noises, he said. 

At 1:30 a. m. Monday a few Negroes were 
still walking the downtown streets. The 
Washington newspaper had reported Negroes 
were afraid to be on the streets after 11 p. m. 

A Constitution reporter counted a dozen 
Negroes in downtown Dawson after Sunday 
midnight. 

The principal case in the alleged brutality 
concerned James Brazier, who died 5 days 
after being blackjacked by Officer W. B. 
Cherry. The Post and Times Herald quoted 
its witnesses as saying Cherry struck Brazier 
with a pistol and with a blackjack. 

A Constitution reporter questioned several 
witnesses at their homes around noon Mon- 
day. Some talked freely. Their accounts of 
the incident differed widely. 

Police charge Brazier resisted when they 
sought to arrest him for interfering with a 
policeman earlier in the day when the officer 
was arresting Brazier’s father on a drunk 
charge. 

Officer Cherry said he blackjacked Brazier 
to bring him: under control. 

Brazier’s widow charged Cherry black- 
jacked Brazier and struck him with a pistol. 
She said the officer hit her husband while 
he was handcuffed. 

Mrs. Brazier’s brother-in-law, James Lati- 
more, said he saw Cherry hit Brazier with 
a blackjack. “He said he did not see Cherry 
use a pistol. . 

Latimore said all blows were struck before 
Brazier was handcuffed and after the Negro 
told Cherry “I ain’t done nothing and I 
ain’t going to get in the car.” 

Both Mrs. Brazier and Latimore have given 
statements to the FBI. 

Mrs. Brazier said her husband had just 
come from church and had not been drink- 


A Dawson physician who examined Brazier 
within 2 hours of the incident said the Negro 
had been drinking. 

The doctor, who asked that his name not 
be used, said he found three places where 
Brazier had been hit. He said in his opinion 
none of the marks was made by a pistol. 

“A doctor at Columbus “who examined 
Brazier said it was amazing that there was 
so much intracranial damage with so little 
external evidence of damage,’ the Dawson 
doctor said. ~ 

Brazier died at a Columbus hospital 5 days 
after his arrest. 

The doctor, who has given a statement to 
the FBI, said he examined Brazier within 2 
hours of his arrest April 20. His reflexes 
were normal, the doctor said. He said the 
Negro was awakened twice in his presence 
during the night. . 

On the f morning, the doctor said, 
Brazier was unable to talk. 

“I took X-rays which showed a possible 
skull fracture,” the physician said. “I called 
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the Columbus Hospital and had Brazier 
rushed there immediately.” 

Brazier died at. the hospital following 
surgery. 

E. E. Sykes, principal of Carver High 
School, said he knew of no reason for Negroes 
to be afraid. 

The Washington newspaper réported that 
some Negro teachers tried to register to vote 
and were rejected. Some teachers were told 
they would lose their Jobs, according to the 
Washington newspaper. 

Sykes said he knew nothing of this. He 
said he expects all his teachers back next 
September. He is a registered voter. 

Joe Moore, prominent Negro leader and 
owner of a funeral home, said Negroes have 
had some difficulties in Dawson, but he said 
Negroes are not afraid to walk the streets at 
night, and he knows of no atmosphere of 
fear. 

The Washington newspaper quoted its wit- 
nesses as telling about three Negroes being 
beaten for swearing in front of a white 
woman, of another Negro having chunks of 
flesh ripped from his back for violating cur- 
few, of another Negro being run out of the 
county at pistol point for tooting his horn 
at a white girl. 

Moore, a native of Dawson, said he had 
never heard of such incidents and would 
have had they occurred. 

“There are two sides to everything,’’ Moore 
said. ; 

“I have done well working with the white 
people. My father was minister to Liberia 
under President Grover Cleveland and he 
was principal of Carver High for 13 years. 
He was incapacitated the last 4 years of his 
life, but. the white school board kept him on 
as principal and said he would be principal 
as long as he lived. 

“When my fathef died all the white school 
board members were pallbearers. 

“Now I say this because there are two sides. 
I have done well here. I have had interests 
in a barbershop owned and operated by 
Negroes for white customers. Both the taxi- 
cab companies here are owned and operated 
by Negroes, but haul both white and Negro 
passengers. 

“Negroes do have their problems though. 
Iam registered to vote. I cannot swear to it, 
but I have heard that some Negroes can't get 
registered.” 





Still at the Old Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch for June 10, 
1958, contains an excellent éditorial, en- 
titled “Still at. the Old Stand.” The 
editorial contrasts the cheerful optimism 
of Secretary Dulles about American for- 
eign policy with the hard-hitting criti- 
cism recently made against that policy 
by President Griswold of Yale. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the editorial be printed in the ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp,' 
as follows: 

STILL aT THE OLp STAND 

Secretary Dulles, after extended considera- 

tion, has now given his answer to the widely 
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expressed misgivings about American foreign 
policy. The misgivings arose, first, from 
Soviet successes in the satellite race. They 
were strengthened by repeated Soviet: gains 
in propaganda and jnfluence among the un- 
derdeveloped countries. They were strength- 
ened ugain by the upwelling of anti-Ameri- 
canism in Latin America, in North Africa, 
and in the Middle East. 

Just how widespread these misgivings are 
can be inferred from the speech President A. 
Whitney Griswold of Yale made to graduat- 
ing seniors of that university. No alarmist, 
no partisan critic, no wild radical, President 
Griswold spoke feelingly of the disillusion- 
ment that has come to Americans with the 
low esteem in which their country is held 
abroad. He called for an end to the pious 
cant which makes a virtue of disaster by tell- 
ing us that losing the satellite race and hav- 
ing our Vice President stoned are really good 
things in disguise, 

Secretary DuHes gave his answer in testi- 
mony before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. By and large, it was the same 
answer he has been giving all along. He 
finds differences among free world nations, 
but attributes them merely to the invigorat- 
ing freedom of diversity. He agrees that 
changing conditions present a challenge, but 
believes we are meeting the challenge, guid- 

r 1nd influencing the character of change. 





is not unmindful of occurrences which in- 
duce a mood of discouragement, but takes 
1 what he has told himself for 
years—that the Communist rulers are 
ed by grave, and in the long run, insoluble 
He cheerfully concludes: 

is that the despotisms are al- 


comfort 





ways weaker than they appear, and the de- 
ycracies are usually stronger than they 
seem 
Mr. Dulles commendabty has been moving 
toward negotiations for a suspension of 
nuclear testing and an Antarctic neutrali- 


zation pact. But with respect to the un- 
derlying political issues dividing East and 
West, this statement makes it clear that he 
still holds the theory that the Communists 
are bound to collapse sooner or later, and 
that we need only hang on by the teeth 
until they do. 

If this were the amiable self-deception of 
an unimportant man it could be dismissed. 
But Mr. Dulles happens to exert the strong- 
est, and some think the only, influence upon 
American foreign policy today. He is in a 
position to elevate his assessment of the 
world situation into a philosophy of national 
conduct, and has done it. 

One example will illustrate the point. 
Among the insoluble problems confronting 
communism, in Mr. Dulles’ view, is restive- 
ness among the satellites. Moscow, he 
thinks, will be cempelled either to grant 
the satellites more independence, thereby in- 
creasing opposition to Moscow, or to revert 
to Stalinist tactics, which will increase the 
likelihood of violent revolt. 

This may be a clever rationalization for 
fnaction on our part, but is it realistic? 
Mr. Dulles forgets that there is a third 
course Russia could take: it could simply 
go on doing what it. has. been doing in East- 
ern Europe. Thirteen years of postwar his- 
tory would seem to suggest, not that Eastern 
Europe is going to liberate itself, or that the 
West is going to liberate it, but that its 
only chance for liberation lies in a diplo- 
matic settlement which weuld permit some 
disengagement of Soviet and Western mili- 
tary power from the armed line that now 
divides the continent. This, however, would 
require action in the form of negotiation. 
Mr. Dulles prefers inaction in the form of 
waiting for Russia to collapse. 

Do thoughtful Americans really want this 
kind of foreign policy? Comment like Presi- 
dent Griswold’s encourages us to think not. 
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Supreme Court Labor Decisions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
inconsistencies in the decisions of the 
Supreme Court over the last several 
years have disturbed many Americans. 

While it sometimes appeared that the 
only thread of consistency in the Court’s 
philosophy was that which tended al- 
ways toward a liberal interpretation of 
the statutes and the Constitution, recent 
decisions have weakened even that 
thread of consistency. 

Recently a column written by the able 
writer, Mr. Ray Tucker, commenting on 
this point, was published in a number of 
newspapers. I ask unanimous consent 
that the column be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp as it appeared in 
the State of Columbia, S. C., on June 11, 
under the title “Liberals Now Disturbed 
by Court Labor Rulings.” 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

LIBERALS Now DIsTurRBED By CouRT LABOR 
RULINGS 
(By Ray Tucker) 

WAaSHINGTON.—Recent seemingly antilabor 
decisions by the Supreme Court have led 
previously applauding liberals to join al- 
ready critical conservatives on Capitol Hill 
in condemning the high tribunal for its al- 
leged inconsistency and creation of judi- 
cial confusion from coast to coast, 

Contradicting its ruling in the Steve Nel- 
son case, in which it invalidated . Pennsyl- 
vania Anti-Communist Act, because Con- 
gress had legislated on that subject, the ma- 
jority upheld two State courts’ judgments 
penalizing Alabama and California unions 
for keeping men from working. , 

Apparently relying on the Nelson verdict, 
AFL-CIO lawyers argued that the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. gave the National Labor Relations 
Board exclusive jurisdiction in the labor 
field. It was one of the rare occasions when 
union leaders had a kind word for that stat- 
ute, or sought refuge behind its provisions. 

WARREN VIEWS 

Chief Justice Earl Warren, apparently 
remembering the philosophy of the Nelson 
verdict, charged in his dissent that the la- 
bor ruling would “create chaos” because 
State laws and juries in various jurisdic- 
tions differed widely on the question of 
union rights and practices. 

Justice William O. Douglas joined Warren 
in dissent and Justice Huge L. Black did not 
participate in the 6-te-2 finding.” 

Labor’s atterneys pointed out, as did War- 
ren, that these decisions might bankrupt 
many unions. Labor newspapers have re- 
ferred to the action as staggering, block- 
busting, dismaying. Labor had generally 
welcomed the tribunal's liberal trend under 
the leadership of the big Californian. 

Unions may now have to revise their strike 
strategy, for in the Alabama case the court 
upheld a $10,600 award .against the United 
Autemobile Workers because its picket line 
prevented a man from getting to werk. 

In the California case, it gave $9,300 in 
damages to a man who was illegally stripped 
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of union membership. As a result, he 
not obtain suitable work anywhere, 


SIMILAR SUITS 


It is understood that similar suits 
several million dollars are now 


against the DAW. Its lawyers fear that these 


decisions will result in many more actions 
of this kind throughout the country, 

These will, they agree with Warren, create 
the chaos which he predicted, and which he 
hoped to avoid with the preemptive Nelgon 
decree. 

It is obvious, as AFL-CIO spokesmen note 
that a judge or jury in New York will , 
labor’s picketing methods and mem 
rules quite differently from jurists and juries 
in the Deep South. o 

Moreover, with rural representatives domi. 
nating most State legislatures, labor leaders 
fear enactment of a rash of regulatory or 
even punitive statutes. 


BAR CLOSED SHOP 


Still another result may be reinforcement 
of the movement for passage of Federal or 
State right-to-work acts, which bar a closed 


shop. This question is a major issue jn | 


California politics, where Senator Wnimy 
F. KNOWLAND favors it in his campaign for 
Governor. : 

The proposed law is opposed by Kwyow- 
LAND’s opponent, Attorney General Edmund 
G. Brown, and by Governor Goodwin J, 
Knight, who is running for KNowLAND’s Sen- 
ate seat. It is, of course, anathema to labor, 

Recognizing that even the Supreme Court 
frequently responds to everyday, outside 
forces of major import, many lawyers believe 
that the majority were influenced by the 
McClellan committee’s sordid revelations 
across Capitol Hill Plaza. 





Old Pro Adams and the New Realities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS - 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Mr. Arthur Krock, of the New York 
Times, has long been known as one of 
the most thoughtful and interesting ob 
servers in Washington. His column él- 
titled “In the Nation,” which was pub 
lished in the New York Times of June 1, 
1958, is a good example of why Mr. Krock 
is regarded by many persons as one of 
the foremost writers on the Washington 





scene in this or any other day. 24 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recon 
his article entitled “The Effects of the 
Adams Episode.” 


I point out that the matter of the | 


Goldfine incident affects every housewile 





who purchases clothing. It affects evely 


producer of wool. 
One of t 
fine, which was lightly regarded, 
which was ended with a tap on the wi 
and a statement, “Don’t do it any 
in the future,” was this: He was 
ing clothing as 90 percent wool ¢ 
percent vicuna, The material ac 
contained much in the way of synthe! 
We have worked in this Nation to pt 
laws to protect the consumers 
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illegal labeling of woolen products, 
Housewives are deceived by mislabeling ; 
the producers of wool throughout the 
country are defrauded by miislabeling. 
Prices are lowered by @ debasement of 


; these the product. The consumer suffers and 
me the producer suffers. They are the peo- 
create e who are really paying Sherman 
ich he Adams’ hotel bill. In final analysis the 
Nelson eople, not Goldfine, pay the hotel bill. 

This is not simply a question of a gift 
1 note, petween old friends; it goes right into 


the market place and involves the field 
of labeling as prescribed by act of Con- 
gress, to make certain that the house- 
wives of America can find honest labels 


bea 


eaders on woolen garments, labels which will 
ory or tell them the amount of wool in the 
products. 

Mr. Goldfine ,was getting by with an 
ement evasion of the legal requirements con- 
eral or cerning labeling. He was putting dis- 
closed honest labels on his products through 
sue in , his close connections with high admimis- 
TLLIAM trative officers in the Government. 
gn for The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
Knows objection to the request of the Senator 
imund from Texas? 
win J. There being no objection, the article 
's Sen- was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
labor, as follows: 

Court In THE NATION—THE EFFECTS OF THE ADAMS 

utside EPISODE 

ae (By Arthur Krock) 

ae WASHINGTON, June 16—How Sherman 
Adams, a professional politician and in most 
other respects a realist, apparently became 
insensitive to the dictates of the high offi- 
cial standards he has required of others, and 

- thereby badly injured the man and the 

ities cause to which he is supremely devoted, is 


& question that at this stage of the mystery 
produces no simple answer. Adams may 
satisfactorily provide it when he testifies 
tomorrow. But part of the answer may de- 
rive from the vast and hidden power he has 
exercised, with total immunity from public 
inspection of its employment. 


TATES . Yet, though in his letter of explanation 
of hig relations with Goldfine the Assistant 
to the President of the United States ap- 

ident, peared to believe that nothing more was 

‘York. involved than the uses of normal hospitality 

ne of among old friends, he must be realistic 

1g ob enough to know that, barring reparatory 
ne evidence tomorrow, he had greatly dam- 

aged public belief that this administra- 
 pub- tion’s concept of official ethics is what it 

ne 11, . aes to follow in the crusade of the 1952 

Krock gn. 

yne of And, if Adams is weighing political conse- 

ngton quences with his normal sense of realism, ' 

i More poignant reflections than even these 
; must be burdening his spirit. The Presi- 

have — oni 
ent, by saying through his press secretary 

-ECORD the that he saw nothing improper in Adams’ rela- 

of the tions with Goldfine, is now ip the position of 

aH accepting such as proper/ not only for any 
ft the administration official but for the members 
sewife of the White House staff. This is so wholly 


at variance with the campaign of 
1952, and the blanket attacks on the official 

of the Truman administration, as to 
put the President on the defensive in an area 
to which his natural standards never con- 
celvably could have moved him. And Adams 
must know this has been impelled by a loy- 
Alty.on which such an exaction should never 

ve been made, 

The realist, too, who so expertly and coldly 
Played the harshest politics in the Eisen- 
oc” primary in New Hampshire in 
and at the national convention that 

ae eens that, pending 
ms ony, has given the Democrats 
™ issue which could place new impedi- 
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ments on the President’s programs to which 
Adams is wholly dedicated. And this real- 
ist, unless blinded by his personal involve- 
ment, could not possibly agree with the 
President's estimate, as given by the White 
House press secretary, that nothing in the 
episode as thus far revealed has jeopardized 
Adams’ usefulness as the assistant who 
largely decides what is to be laid before the 
President, and to whom the President has 
largely delegated the choice of Federal ap- 
pointees. 

The main issue is apart from the issue 
raised by the insinuations Adams assailed in 
his ‘explanatory letter—that by his com- 
munications with Federal agencies respect- 
ing Goldfine’s business operations his old 
friend has received favored treatment. The 
main issue is Adams’ apparent indifference 
to, or extraordinary unawareness of, the 
simple fact that when the White House 
displays to a Presidential appointee any 
interest in the affairs of any citizen, this 
creates the psychology of intervention, pro 
or con. 

One of the most familiar, and usually one 
of the most effective techniques of exerting 
influence in Washington is to summon an 
Official to the telephone with the magic 
notice that the White House is calling. And 
when the call concerns a generous friend 
under critical administrative surveillance, 
more especially one who, while the matter is 
being discussed with an agency, puts in and 
completes a call to a friend in the White 
House, the risk is compounded by implying 
that the White House hopes for favorable 
action. 

The Adams episode as thus far on the rec- 
ord could not be more regrettable. Lost pub- 
lic confidence in the maintenance of the 
proclaimed official standards of the crusaders 
of 1952 would be a national liability.- The 
usefulness of Adams in government, though 
he is a man whom corruption could never 
touch, stands tonight badly impaired by an 
apparent incredible lapse from objectivity 
where he was concerned, by evidence of a 
strange belief that it is enough for a man in 
his position to know his heart is pure. And 
Republican candidates throughout the coun- 
try must surmount in some degree an issue 
which proved fatal to many Democrats in 
1952.. But the most serious effect of all will 
follow if the President leaves where he has 
left it the implications drawn from the views 
toward official conduct thus far attributed to 
him. 





Alaska Freight Lines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 





OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 


people of Oregon who are now approach- 
ing the centennial year of their gradua- 
tion from Territorial status, and espe- 
cially the citizens of the great port city 
of our State, Portland, Oreg., have long 
had a deep and understanding affection 
for their Alaskan brothers and counter- 
parts. This fellow feeling of friendship 
has been increasingly strengthened by 
trade ties which are constantly growing 
stronger. s 

An example of this growing close 
fraternal relationship between the two 
great areas of the West is contained in 
an article entitled: “Alaska Freight 
Lines, Inc., Doubles Service from Port- 
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land to Territorial Points,” which ap- 
peared in the May 1958 issue of the Port- 
land, Oreg. Harbor News, a publication 
of the Commission of Public Docks. 

I offer my congratulations to Alaska 
Freight Lines and to Chairman Marshall 
Dana of the Commission of Public Docks 
on the improved service being inaugu- 
rated. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I have 
alluded. be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be. printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ALASKA FREIGHT LINEs, INC., DousLes SERVICE 

FROM PORTLAND TO TERRITORIAL POINTS 


Last February 10 a young lady from 
Anchorage, Alaska, cracked a bottle of cham- 
pagne across the bow of the Alaska Freight 
Line tug Charles to inaugurate a new direct 
service between Portland and Alaskan cities 
which has been operating since on a regular 
as clockwork, twice-a-month schedule. Now 
Alaska Freight Lines announces that the 
service will be stepped up to weekly imme- | 
diately. Additionally, refrigerated facilities 
have been added for the carriage of fresh 
vegetables, berries, and fruits. 

Alaska’s Gov. Mike Stepovich, on hand for 
the February ceremonies, said “Portland is 
now on an exactly equal footing with Seattle, 
as far as transportation costs.” Spokesmen 
for the Commission of Public Docks and the 
city of Portland also praised the new service. 
And in the months that have followed ship- 
pers from all over the Pacific Northwest and 
from California as well have found the service 
and rates attractive. Alaska Freight Lines 
executives, too, are well pleased with the 
reception the new service has been given at 
both ends of the line. ~ 

Shippers have found the company’s one- 
carrier truck and barge operation time- 
saving and cost-saving. Elapsed time be- 
tween Portland and Anchorage is 8 days. 
Loaded trailer vans, carried as many as 36 
to a barge, are swung off at Alaska terminals 
for high-speed road hauls into Fairbanks 
and other interior points. The company 
operates 13 Miki-Miki class tugs powered 
with 3,600 horsepower engines. Their 2,000- 
ton barges offer capacious hold space. Above 
decks are carried the trailer vans and 8-by-8 
foot closed container boxes. 

Year round operation into Anchorage for 
the first time in history is planned with the 
recent purchase of an icebreaker to punch a 
route up Cook Inlet during winter months. 
The icebreaker went into service last Febru- 
ary, and company Officials pronounced the 
operation a success. 

Another milestone was reached in April 
when the line began barge service from Los 
Angeles direct to Alaska. 

AFL estimates it handies approximately 
60 percent of the freight presently moving 
into the Anchorage-Fairbanks rail belt, 
where 80 percent of Alaska’s population is 
centered. The company’s all-inclusive rate 
covers port wharfage charges, handling 
charges, pickup and delivery costs, and ma- 
rine insurance. Agents for Alaska Freight 
Lines, Inc., in Portland are Holman Trans- 
fer Co, 

AFL pioneered container van _ service, 
operating this efficient handling method in 
its Alaska trade since 1943. Regular Port- 
land berthings are at Berth 3, Terminal 
No. 1, of the Commission of Public Docks, 
All types of general cargo, including lumber, 
fertilizers, fabricated steel, foodstuffs, manu- 
factured wood products, building materials, 
and Government supplies are moved across 
the Commission’s docks to the APL barges. 
Portiand’s strategic transportation location, 
with service by river barges, 5 major trans- 
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continental rail lines, more than 100 truck- 
ing lines, and air service make it the logical 
center for this trade. Handling is rapid at 
the Commission’s terminals, with a 2-day 
turnaround of AFL barges the established 
practice. This is the kind of service shippers 
have come to expect—and to rely on—when 
they ship through Portland, world port of 
the Pacific. 





Nutrition Foundation Announces 
Additional Dairy Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of 
the very fine periodicals of the dairy in- 
dustry is Certified Milk Magazine—The 
Magazine of Quality Milk. It is pub- 
by the American Association of 
Medical Milk Commissions, of which Dr. 
James P. Conway, of Milwaukee, is presi- 


cent 


lished 


ie contains a wealth of infor- 

1 improving American nutrition 

e consumption of more viti- 

lk Each issue contains, as 

elated activities of other 

; in our land. 

k now two articles 

-June issue. One describes 

ement of new research proj- 

» Nutrition Foundation, as re- 

board of trustees. Re- 

ts-in-aid have been made to 

scienti at the University of Wisconsin, 

Oregon State College, Johns Hopkins, 

Harvard, Columbia, and many of the 

other great medical institutions of our 
land. 

Three distinguished men have been 
elected as new trustees of the founda- 
tion: Dr. Conrad A. Elvehjem, whom I 
have previously described to my col- 
leagues as not only the president-elect of 
the University of Wisconsin, but as one 
of America’s outstanding scientific lead- 
ers; Mr. Maurice Pate, the world-re- 
nowned executive director of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund, a man who has 
dedicated virtually his entire lifetime to 
the service of his fellow human beings— 
especially children; and Mr. Kenneth H. 
Redmond, the able president of the 
United Fruit Co., one of our leading 
American international business enter- 
prises. 

The second article which I cite reports 
on three new research projects approved 
by the American Dairy Association at its 
recent exeeutive committee meeting in 
Tulsa. 

I mention these research projects be- 
cause, as I have so frequently stated, re- 
search is the key to the strengthened 
America of tomorrow. 

By research, we mean the opening up 
of new frontiers of knowledge. We 
mean not sitting complacently on the 
status quo, but finding out new facts, 
unlocking new mysteries, so as better to 
serve man. I ask unanimous consent 
that these two articles be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, a 


CU DY 1US 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

New RESEARCH WILL CoveR MILK SvusJ=xcTs 


Dr. C. G. King, executive director of the 
Nutrition Foundation, in @ recent address 
before the board of trustees of the Founda- 
tion in Chicago, stressed the fact that the 
abundance and high quality of foods availa- 
ble on American markets has created a need 
for changed emphasis in educating the 
public. 

“Those who produce, manufacture and dis- 
tribute food,” he said, “all have a practical 
basis for becoming more active and more 
effective in reaching the consumer with edu- 
cational guides. Unless the consumer makes 
the right selections at the store and dinner 
table, damaging and expensive forms of mal- 
nutrition will continue or increase in the 
midst of plenty. 

DIET PROBLEM 


“Deficiency diseases have practically dis- 
appeared within the United States during the 
past 15 years. The variety and generous sup- 
ply of attractive, nutritious foods can read- 
ily furnish within the reach of all economic 
groups all the nutrients needed for excellent 
levels of health. Without losing the benefit 
of these gains, attention is now being focused 
strongly on the two serious problems of 
maintaining balanced diets and avoiding the 
hazards of overeating in terms of total 
calories. 

“A research-minded industry will continue 
to introduce new and superior foods. New 
information in the science of nutritien and 
in food technology makes this progress possi- 
ble. The advances are desirable in the pub- 
lic interest and they represent an investment 
of great importance to the industry. 

“The most striking progress in the science 
of nutrition currently coming to light deals 
with the two extremes of the life span—in 
early childhood and beyond the age of 50. 
What is learned on behalf of these two stress 
age groups also sheds light on desirable food 
practices for the more rugged intermediate 
years.” 

The new grants-in-aid approved. by the 
board of trustees include: 

University of Wisconsin: P. H. Phillips to 
study the relation of nutrition to tooth 
decay. 

Washington University: C. F. Cori to study 
the mechanism of carbohydrate reactions in 
animal tissues. 

California Institute of Technology; G. W. 
Beadle to study functions and bioassays of 
amino acids and vitamins. 

University of Toronto: C. H. Best to study 
the lipotropic factors: choline, betaine, 
methionine and insitol. 

Harvard University: H. C. Stuart to study 
the effect of maternal dietary habits upen 
maternal and infant nutrition. 

Harvard University: F. J. Stare for basic 
research in geriatrics with special reference 
to the diseases associated with overweight. 

Columbia University: R. R. Becker and 
Cc. G. King to study the functional role of 
vitamin C and related nutrients. 

University of Iowa: W. B. Bean to study 
human pantothenic aid deficiency. 


OTHER GRANTS 


‘ Washington University (St. Louis): W. S. 
Hartroft to study hormone functions of the 


‘Kidney and impairment by malnutrition. 


Oregon State College: V. H. Cheldelin to 
study pathways of carbohydrate metabolism. 

Harvard University: F. J. Stare and M. 
Trulson for nutrition- education in early 
childhood and adolescence. 

Johns Hopkins University: D, A. Turner 
and A. I. Mendeloff to study the fate of die- 
tary fats in animal and human nutrition, 

Yale University: S. R. Lipsky to improve 
gas chromatography technique for use in fat 
metabolism studies. 


Harvard University: K. Bloch to study big. 
logical synthesis of unsaturated fatty acids 

National Research Council: Food and Ny. 
trition Board for its work in developing ang 
applying the science of nutrition. 

Havard University: L. P. Hager to study 
vitamin function in alphaketo and oxidg. 
tion. 

Henry J. Heinz, II, president of the Foyp. 
dation, announced that Dr. Conrad A. gm. 
vehjem, president-elect of the University of 
Wisconsin, Maurice Pate, executive director 
of the United Nations Children’s Fund and 
Kenneth H. Redmond, president of the 
United Fruit Co., were elected trustees of the 
Foundation. 


ADA RESEARCH 


Three new research projects were adopted 
by the American Dairy Association at its 
recent executive committee meeting in Tulga, 
Two of the projects will consist of stud 
feed flavor in milk and One will focus on 
the study of the effect of moderate and low. 
fat weight control diets on persons between 
the ages of 40 and 60. 

A> W. Rudnick, Jr., and T. R. Freeman 
at the University of Kentucky will conduct 
one of the milk-flavor studies to test the 
effectiveness of vacuum processing for elimi- 
nating weed and feed flavors from milk. 

The other milk-flavor study, conducted by 
Dr. W. M. Robert of the University of North 
Carolina, will examine the chemical and phy- 
sical properties of compounds responsible 
for feed flavors in milk, in an effort to find 
@ means to eliminate these flavors. 

Dr. Robert E. Olson at the University of 
Pittsburgh will carry out the low-fat diet 
study which is part of a larger project on 
weight control diet. 

The association also voted to continue 12 
other projects on, cholesterol levels when 
dairy products make up a significant part 
of the diet. Four of the twelve renewed 
projects are being administered by the Na- 
tional Dairy Council. * 





Excessive Oil Imports, Gas Legislation, 
and Tax Legislation: Resolution of 
Kentucky Oil and Gas Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a resolution 
adopted by the Kentucky Oil and Gas 
Association, together with an explana- 
tory letter from the chairman of the 
resolutions committee, Mr. Kal @ 
Wilking, of Owensboro, Ky. 

There being no objection, the resoll- 
tion and letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Karu Z. WILKING, 
Owensboro, Ky., June 14, 1958. 
Hon. THurston B. MorrTon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


> &, 


June 17 
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aude oil production not only of our State 
put the entire Nation: 

3. Excessive oil imports. 

9. Gas legislation. 

3, Tax legislation. 

Before presenting this resolution, the 
committee composed of Mr. Angus McDon- 
aia of Lexington, Mr. John T. Diederich of 
Ashland, and myself as chairman of the 
emmittee, spent much time and care in 
jts preparation; and all facts stated therein 
were carefully checked for accuracy. 

Trusting that this will have your careful 
consideration, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Karz Z. WILKING, 
Chairman, Resolutions. Committee, 
Kentucky Oil & Gas Association. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the following statement of facts 
and policy reflects the thinking and attitude 
of the oil and gas producers in the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the following statement be 
hereby adopted as the policy of Kentucky 
Oil and Gas Association, viz: 

1. FOREIGN IMPORTS: CRUDE OIL AND PRODUCTS 


1. The executive branch of our Govern- 
ment, under the direction of President Eisen- 
hower in July 1954 instigated an exhaustive 
review by a specially appointed Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Energies, Supplies, and Resources, 
which came to the following decision: 

“If we are to have enough oil to meet our 
national security needs, there must be a 
limitation on imports. that will insure a 
proper balance between imports and domes- 
tie production.” 

They found that the proper balance be- 
tween imports and domestic production 


. §hould be the balance existing in 1954, and 


this theory of what the variation should be 
between imports and domestic production 
has been retained to the present moment by 
the Cabinet committee. In the enforcement 
of this formula, the executive branch of our 
Government has elected to request a volun- 
tary program of reduction of the importation 
of crude oil and its products. This method 
has been only partially successful. It has 
fallen far short of maintaining the 1954 bal- 
ance. 
2.The current condition in the United 
States domestic industry is such, that: 

(a) United States production of crude oil 
is at its lowest point in nearly 4 years. 

(b) Total well completions for the first 
oe of 1958 were 12 percent below last 


(c) Active rotary drilling is 27 percent be- 
low last year. 
_. (@) Crude oil prices have been reduced 
_ substantial increases in production 


(e) Exploratory activity has declined 25 
percent ; 


(f) Total imports, including crude and its 
owner — the first 3 months of 1958 
moun the unprecedented average of 
1,600,000 barrels daily or 24 percent of do- 
Mestic production. 

(g) Overall demand in the United States 

been d rather than increasing. 
8.In light of the foregoing facts, the 
cky Oil & Gas Association believes 
conditions in the domestic oil industry 
deteriorated progressively. It further 


to oil serious 


y ’ 
_ ‘Wndering the need for further and immedi- 


ite action an utgent one. 

Therefore, this Association on this 6th day 
1958, in convention at Louisville, 
Ky., states: 
” That it does concur in the decision of 


me executive branch of our Government 


excessive of crude oil and 


, security. 


: 
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(b) That the proper relationship between 
imports and domestic production should be 
as of July 1954. 

(c) That instead of a voluntary compli- 
ance program for importers, this Association 
strongly recommends that imports of crude 
oil as well as refined products be limited by 
law to the 1954 relationship through an 
amendment the pending trade agreements 
act. 

It. GAS LEGISLATION 

This Association reiterates its previously 
established position that early legislation in 
Congress to restore complete freedom of nat- 
ural gas production from Federal control is 
imperative. 

There is no precedent in America for reg- 


ulation of the local production of a compet- 


itively produced commodity such as gas. 
Regulation of one fuel on a cost-based con- 
cept, and nonregulation of competing fuels, 
is both unfair and confiscatory. 

The risk in exploration and development 
of natural.gas is the same as that in finding 
oil. The success ration, like cost, varies be- 
tween States, between areas, and between 
producers. The production of gas has none 
of the characteristics of utility enterprises 
wherein costs can be computed prior to in- 
vestments, returns can be analyzed and com- 
puted on a cost basis, exclusive franchise is 
granted, and competition prohibited. 

If such supplies are to be made available 
on @ scale in keeping with our expanding 
needs, the Congress must assert its intent 
that the local, competitive finders and pro- 
ducers of natural gas not be regulated as 
Federal public utilities. By doing so Con- 
gress would prevent arbitrary control of gas 
prices on some fabricated basis; and by this 
action would make available an amount of 
gas on a scale in keeping with our expanding 
needs. 

Therefore, this association hereby urges 
the Congress of the United States to correct 
the present situation by corrective legisla- 
tion to be enacted during the present ses- 
sion of Congress. 

II. OM AND GAS TAX POLICY 


This association calls attention to the 
extreme importance of oil and gas for na- 
tional welfare and security as evidenced by: 

1. High ration of usable energy to weight 
and bulk, ease of transportation, cleanness, 
and convenience. 

2. That petroleum is the prime fuel of 
national security. In modern war, it is 
utterly essential to victory and survival. 

3. For reasons of security, the United 
States must encourage development of more 
capacity than would normally be required in 
peacetime. 

4. We cannot wait until an emergency 
arises in order to adopt expensive crash 
programs for increasing production because 
of the years of exploration and development 
work whith must precede additions to pro- 
duction. 

That the production of oil is of a unique 
nature, distinguishing it from manufactur- 
ing, retailing, and other nonmining indus- 
tries is shown by its hazardous nature. The 
great uncertainty of this exploratory effort 
is attested by the record of relative failures 
and successes. Of the wells drilled in the 
search for new fields, only 1 in 9 finds some 
production initially, and only 1 in about 50 
finds deposits of 1 million barrels of crude 
oil reserves. There is little similarity be- 
tween the investment process required to 
establish petroleum production and that 
characteristic of other businesses. The man- 
ufacturer in making a given capital expendi- 
ture almost always realizes a plant of a 
predictable size and capacity. With sound 
knowledge and planning, he can create plants 
whose economic value bears a reasonably 
close relationship to expenditures. Not so 
in the eum industry. In making a 
given outlay in exploration, the investor has 
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little or no way of predicting what value he 
may realize. He stands a good chance of 
losing his investment altogether. 

In order for our country to have in its pos-~ 
session adequate domestic reserves of petro- 
leum giving it a priceless weapon of national 
defense, it is therefore necessary for the 
petroleum industry to secure a differential 
tax treatment which will encourage: 

1, Development of spare productive ca- 
pacity. 

2. Provision of greater incentive to search 
for new reserves at a given price level. 

3. Stimulation of domestic exploration and 
production—the key to defense—which serves 
to limit dependence upon imports from dis- 
tant sources. 

It is well known that the present differen- 
tial tax of the depletion allowance is also 
given properly to coal, copper, iron, sand, 
gravel, sulfur, zinc, lead, and timber, the rate 
having variance according to the availability 
of each mineral. 

Therefore, the Kentucky Oil & Gas Associa- 
tica ‘strongly endorses the retention of the 
depletion allowance, which has been in ex- 
istence the past 32 years. 

I certify that the foregoing is a true copy 
of a resolution duly adopted by the Ken- 
tucky Oil & Gas Association at its annual 
membership meeting held at Louisville, Ky., 
on June 6, 1958. 

AncGus W. McDona Lp, 
Secretary. 





Unemployment Insurance Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two tele- 
grams which I have received from Mrs. 
Cora Bamford and the Oregon chapter 
of the National Association of Social 
Workers, dealing with the problems of 
unemployment insurance benefits. 


There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

PORTLAND, OrnEG., May 27, 1958. 
Senator WayYNE MorseE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please fight for teeth in H. R. 12065. Ad- 
ditional 16 weeks benefit mandatory. State 
participation, Federal. supervision, unem- 
ployment insurance proposed in Kennedy 
bill. Federal matching funds for general as- 
sistance. Good luck. 

Mrs. Cora BaAMFrorp, 
PORTLAND, OREG., May.27, 1958. 
Senator WAYNE L. Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Suggest you propose amendment H. R. 
72065 on Senate floor. Restore mandatory 
unemployment, compensation, and extension 
16 weeks additional paid frony Federal grant. 
Urge new separate bill Federal grant general 
assistance for those not covered by unem- 
ployment compensation. 

Orgecon CHAPTER NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 


Cakot WINTERS, Chairman. 
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Problems Facing the Textile Industry in 
Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
textile industry in Alabama—indeed, 
throughout the Nation—is suffering; and 
I am greatly concerned about it. I have 
long been interested in the working out 
of a satisfactory solution to these prob- 
lems. In this connection, I have had 
the pleasure of discussing this matter 
with many of my friends in the textile 





industry. I have found them to be rea- 
sonable and objective. While they un- 
derstand the importance of foreign 
trade, they are in trouble; and they 
yant help 

I have just received from Mr. Fred M. 
Lyon, president and treasurer, Opp Cot- 
Ala., a letter which is as 


S Opp 

! > a statement of all the 
I have read. I 
of the Senate will 
nderstanding of the tex- 


any 


»sher 
‘ ya A 


problems after reading 
Therefore, I ask 
nsent that his letter be 


Appendix of the REcorD. 
no objection, the letter 
printed in the Recorp, 


eda to oe 


Nw SPARKMAN. 
7 tnt not 
asta spenate 


Washington, D.C 


Dear SENATOR: First, let me tell you that 
I am deeply appreciative of your nice letter 


of April 18 and have read with interest your 
speech delivered April 11 before the League 
of Women Voters in their State convention 
in Montgomery. You mentioned in your 
letter that you would be happy to have my 
comments concerning your speech. 

Basically, I think your address was essen- 
tially accurate and certainly informative. 
Your background leading up to our present 

b difficulties and your caution for the future 

. were ably prepared. I mus admit that many 
years ago I was an advocate of the protec- 
tionist idea and felt that a high tariff wall 
should be built around our shores so that our 
struggling industries could develop and sur- 
vive. I must admit as the oceans shrunk 
and as the standards of living improved in 
other lands, those countries, in the develop- 
ment of a better nation, had_to engage in 
world trade on some basis ef reciprocity. 
Naturally, it would be foolish for us to be- 
lieve we could sell to other nations and never 
buy any of their products. 

On page 3 of your address you mention 
some very pertinent figures. You gave the 

Pe percentage of exports for truck production, 
tract laying tractor production, construction, 
and mining equipment, machine-tool pro- 
duction, coal output, and chemicals. Fur- 
ther in your speech you mentioned that in 
1957 textiles exported amounted to $250 
million against imports of $126 million. 

I am not denying your figures, for I have 
seen similar ones but you will agree with me 
that our textile exports have dwindled dras- 
tically with the passing of the years. You 
will further agree with me that imports have 
increased tremendously. It is for this reason 
the textile industry is greatly alarmed and 
fully aroused to the dangers which lie ahead. 

With reference to the figures on page 3 
concerning the percentage of our American 
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products exported, we would like to inform 
you that has been the basis of our complaint. 
We in the textile industry believe that for 
the past few years we have been bearing 
the brunt of this free-trade conception and 
feel if America is to adopt liberalized free 
trade and depart from the ideas of high 
tariffs that every manufactured item in the 
United States should share. 

I do not think it is fair for the steel in- 
dustry, the truck industry, the automobile 
industry, and the electrical industry to enjoy 
export sales and disregard industries such 
as textiles, watches, wood products, cameras, 
and others. The textile industry in the 
United States, with the exception of a very 
few companies, does not operate plants 
abroad, so. we have no way to enjoy the 
manufacturing protection and facilities that 
some of the larger industries enjoy. 

I definitely believe a sound approach 
could be worked out. I am in favor of re- 
ciprocal trade, and you are correct in your 
statement to the Women’s League that 
many of your textile friends are for the ex- 
tension of the Trade Agreement Act. We 
have never been opposed to some textile 
products coming into our country. I be- 
lieve that some foreign products are needed, 
not only because of the scarcity we have in 
this country, but because they serve a more 
useful and practical need. 

American people should have a choice to 
some degree, but I definitely am opposed 
to the idea of flooding this market with 
shoddy or quality products if by the in- 
flux of these products they seriously disrupt 
the general economy of any manufacturing 
concern. 

I believe the sound approach would be to 
have quotas, and if these quotas are fair 
and equitable we ceuld exist, we could trade, 
and we could continue to build up a great 
America. It would be foolish for me to tell 
you that we can eperate in competition 
with Japan, India, Mexico, or any other 
country who enjoys definite advantages in 
the purchasing of raw materials and whose 
labor is based en scales unheard of by us 
for years too far back to recall. 

You are correct in the statement that no 
tariff walls could be high enough to help us, 
For that reason I think we are faced with 
two simple procedures: One, completely iso- 
late our trade and keep other preducts from 
coming into our country; the other, work 
out a sensible approach on the quota basis 
and exercise the provisions of watching and 
acting when any industry is direfully af- 
fected. The latter approach is my choice, 
and I believe if concentrated effort is put 
forth by the President, the Congress, and 
the trade associations, an agreement could 
be reached which would give us the fair trade 
for which we are asking. 

It is very possible you will need a vaca- 
tion to read this letter, but inasmuch as I 
am writing to you my heartfelt views, and 
since I know we in textiles have worked 
along these lines, I think enough of your 
interest, your judgment, and your influence 
to at least work with you on what I have 
stated. 

Respectfully yours, 
Opp Corton Mitts, INc., AND 
MIcoLas CoTTon MILLS, INC., 
Frep M. Lron, 
President — Treasurer. 





United States Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the REcorD an exeg. 
lent letter written by James P. Warburg 
to the editor of the New York Times, ang 
published in that newspaper in an issye 
of recent date. The article relates tj 
the position of Secretary Dulles.on some 
foreign-policy issues, particularly with 
respect to the support of dictators, 
There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recogp, 
as follows: 
SECRETARY DULLES’ STATEMENTS AT COMMIrrgg 
HEARINGS DISCUSSED ) 
TO the Eprror oF THE New York Times: | 
On June 4 the writer appeared as a witness 
invited to testify before the Senate Foreign ' 
Relations Committee in a series of h , 
designed to lay the foundations for a serious 
reexamination of United States foreign pol. ! 
icy. The record will show that the writer; 1 
plea for a drastic revision of that policy 
evoked no dissent from the Senators present, 
Previously, four Assistant Secretaries of 
State had defended the State Department's 
policies in Asia, the Middle East, Latin Amer. 
ica, and Europe, One official went so far as 
to assert that in his area (Europe) “the suc. 
cess of American policy had been nothing 
short of miraculous.” 
Sécretary Dulles appeared on June 6 as the’ 
last witness. He furnished the committe 
with an ideal banker’s balance sheet—all 
assets and no liabilities. The assets con- 
sisted of listed weaknesses of the Commiu- 
nist dictatorships and alleged triumph of 
American diplomacy. ‘ LD 
SPAN OF DICTATORSHIP 


I shall not dispute the Secretary's cata 
log of weaknesses inherent in dictator. 
ships except to point out that even if cor- 
rectly assessed they are at best long-range 
factors unlikely to affect the precarious posl- 
tion of a world poised at the brink of sell- 
destruction. Mr. Dulles has long indulged 
in the wishful fantasy of imminent Commi 
nist collapse. Few Competent observers share 
his optimism. That, however, is a matter of 
opinion. 

On the other hand, the Secretary's claims 
as to his own success are either provable 
fact or fanciful fiction. Here is what M, 
Dulles said: 

“We are not being tossed about rudder- 
less on a sea of change. We are guiding and 
influencing change so that it shall be com 
structive.” 

Would it not be more correct to say that 
we have tried unsuccessfully to resist 
in every part of the world—to preserve the 
status quo in a world An which nothing & 
more certain than that the old order cannot 
be preserved? Let us look at four major 
areas. 

In Asia our refusal to recognize change 
prevents us from seeking settlement of the 
explosive issues—Korea, Vietnam, Talwal, 
and the offshore islands—issues which cal 
be settled peaceably only by negotiation with 
Peiping. Our refusal to recognize change 
keeps us perpetually on the verge of Wah | 
alienates the uncommitted peoples, 
us from our allies, and cements the Moscow: 
Peiping axis. 

RUSSIA IN MIDDLE EAST 


In the Middle East our rear-guard acHl 
is based upon the support of feudal Tuer: 
doomed to be submerged by social ae 
tion. Our allegedly successful diplomacy 
opened the door to Soviet penetration. 
any outside power is now guiding c 
that crucial-area it is Russia, not the 
States. 

North Africa is seething in revolt ga 
stubborn French colonialism which we 
supported as futilely as we supported 
Indochina. 

As for our “miraculous success in Europ 
have we reunified Germany, or freed the s#* 
ellites, or come any nearer to a peace 5% 
ment than we were 10 years ago? Our 
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' fey of refusing to negotiate except for the 


ynconditional surrender of our adversaries is 

ized as bankrupt throughout Europe. 
Yet Mr. Dulles still dreams of a unilateral 
Soviet withdrawal from East Germany. “A 


ynited Germany,” he said, -“must be kept . 


within the western alliance.” He did not 
say how this was to be accomplished. 

What further disasters are needed to shake 
Mr, Dulles out of his truly incredible com- 


Unless we, the Americar people, soon face 
the facts which Mr. Dulles either cannot see 
or else willfully conceals, it will ‘be too late 
to revise a bankrupt policy—too late to re- 
puild the crumbling Western alliancé, and 
too late to bargain with our adversaries for 
disarmament, disengagement, or anything 


we shall have nothing left with which to 
negotiate. We shall be alone in a world 
half hostile and half indifferent. 
JAMES P. WARBURG. 
GREENWICH, CONN., June 9, 1958. 





Do the Armed Forces Need a 35-Million- 
Acre Empire? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
entitled “Do-the Armed Forces Need 
a 35-Million-Acre Empire?” published 
in the Reader’s Digest for July 1958. 

To some extent, the problem of mil- 
itary land withdrawals may be solved 
by Public Law 85-337, which the Pres- 
ident recently signed, limiting executive 
withdrawals of land without congres- 
sional approval to 5,000 acres. But we 
still must be on guard against unwar- 
ranted withdrawals, with ar without 
congressional approval. ? 

With respect to the statement that 
Air Force and Navy missiles are being 
fired unnecessarily over heavily popu- 
lated areas, I have asked the Defense 
Department to report on this charge. I 
am sure that all Members of Congress 
are anxious to obtain all the facts per- 
taining to this matter. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Do THE ArMeD Forces NEED A 35-MILLION- 
ACRE EMPIRE? “ 
(By Charles Stevenson) 

The alarmirig rate at which the. armed 

Services are gobbling up our land is worry- 





ing Congress. It had better worry the pub- 
lic, too. © 


Today the services are in possession of 


29 million acres of land—millions more than 
_ St the height of World War II. 


The land 
18 equivalent to a 14-mile-wide strip reach- 
from New York to San Francisco. And 
they are demanding 6 million acres more. 
In one 150-mile stretch of Chesapeake 
waterfront, a traditional vacation re- 
there are more than 50 major mili- 
installations. Last year 3 Navy attack 
mistook a bay lighthouse for their 
and fired 5-incH rockets through it, 
y missing 4 Coast Guardsmen. A 
«ew at the Navy’s.Ordnance Proving Ground 


tary 
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on the Potomac below Washington fired a 
1-ton projeetile at the middle of the 5-mile- 
wide river, but miscalculations carried it 
19 miles to an Erica, Va., backyard. It 
almost hit five children at play. 

Virginia’s legislature has adopted a resolu- 
tion condemning the efforts of the mili- 
tary to preempt its shoreline in this manner. 
And Virginia has good reason to complain: 
the services already own 1 out of every 100 
acres in the entire State. The situation is 
worse in Florida, where 2 acres out of every 
100 belong to the defense agencies. 

California is most popular of all, however. 
There the services have put more than 
$2,500,000,000 into nearly 5,500,000 acres— 
an area larger than Connecticut, Delaware, 
and Rhode Island combined. Additionally, a 
10th of all of California’s skies are reserved 
for the military’s exclusive use, while off 
the coast they have blocked off another 
area as big as the State itself. 

Our new weapons require more space, the 
services explain. But congressional investi- 
gations have shown that this apparently 
insatiable appetite for more land is not 
necessary to our defense. Some time ago 
Representative Cuiamr ENGL, of California, 
chairman 
with protecting the public domain, launched 
a nationwide inquiry. Two years of investi- 
gation by his own and other congressional 
groups reveal that the services have actually 
refused to use land they already own. 

ENGLE called admirals and generals into 
public hearings. “Why don’t you find out 
what you already have and don’t need?” he 
demanded. The resultant checkup showed 
$21 million a year being spent to maintain 
more’ than 200 idle installations, bases and 
camps covering a million acres. It uncov- 
ered an additional 6,500,000 acres no longer 
required by the-services. The Air Force con- 
fessed that 40 percent of its bombing and 
gunnery ranges were in excess of current 
long-range requirements. Yet the services 
are still clamoring for more. 

Consider the Air Force bombing range 135 
miles long and 50 miles wide adjacent to Las 
Vegas, Nev. At one time the Navy wanted to 
share this property. But the Air Force re- 
plied that there wasn’t room. 

“Prove it,” ENGLE demanded. 

The Air Force’s investigation showed no 
need for two-thirds of this acreage. It was 
willing to let the Navy have this surplus. 
But the Navy declined. It was now bent on 
carving out a new empire of its own on public 
and private lands in northern Nevada. 

“Wouldn’t you be more sensible to use the 
existing Las Vegas range than to take out of 
production another area as big as some of 
our States?” ENGLE asked. 

“It’s only sagebrush and rocks,” the Navy 
countered. 

Investigation later disclosed that the 
sought-after area contained 35-ranches of 
from 200 to 19,000 acres each, 22,400 head of 
cattle, 14,000 sheep, and millions of dollars’ 
worth of operating mines. Nevadans battled 
this invasion for 3 years, have won a com- 
promise giving the Navy the right to more 
than 700,000 acres. 

Meantime, the Navy last year also de- 
manded 128,000 State-owned acres at Great 
Salt Lake‘ for a supplemental skip-bombing 
range at the very doorstep of Utah’s capital. 
Already bordering on the lake was the Air 
Force’s 1,400,000-acre Wendover Range. An 
area 125 miles long and 65 miles wide, it con- 
tained at least 303,000 acres that the Air 
Force confessed it had never used over a 
period of 15 years. The Air Force declared 
it was willing to give up this and another 
large portion of the range. 

The Navy wanted none of it. Officers were 
sent from Alameda, Calif. to buttonhole 
Utah State legislaters. When a Utah Con- 
gressman, Wim11am A. Dawson, protested 
this lobbying, of Defense Charies 

Wilson ordered a halt; The Navy then de- 


of the House committee charged - 
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cided it could share the target area at near- 
by Wendover. 

Congress this year calléd on the services to 
submit detailed justification for all public- 
land acquisitions of more than 5,000 acres. 
But few persons believe this directive is all 
that is needed to bring the situation under 
control. Even as the corrective bill was 
about to be passed, Pentagon pressures forced 
amendments which gave the military pos- 
session of nearly 11 million additional acres 
of public lands. 

“The basic trouble is that Members of Con- 
gress aren’t given the time or means to 
analyze the legitimacy of the military’s de- 
mands,” explains Representative OvERTON 
Brooks, of Louisiana, chairman of another 
investigating committee. Requests, often 
presented at the last minute, are described 
as so immediately essential that any delay 
will jeopardize our national safety. The re- 
lentless taking has become such big business 
that the Army, Air Force, and Navy require 
nearly 3,000 civilian~-employees to handle 
administrative details involving land. 

In New Mexico, the services already held 
8 million acres of missile range that cut a 
swath 30 miles wide and 100 miles deep from 
the Texas border north. But this wasn’t 
enough. The Army moved in on an ad- 
jacent 470,000 acres of public property em- 
bracing some of the lushest grazing land in 
the State. Then, declaring that 21 adjacent 
ranch properties were essential to what it 
already controlled, the Army early last year 
ordered the people to close down their busi- 
nesses and to get out within 90 days. 
Ranchers had the choice of accepting the 
Army’s prices or of waging costly legal 
battles. 

Says H. Arlynn Bruer, editor of the 
Alamogordo Daily News, in whose county the 
evicted ranchers lived: ““‘There’s so little good 
ranch land left that the displaced people had 
to move as far as 300 miles away to replace 
land they lost. In no case has the money 
they received been enough to replace what 
they lost.” 

John Prather, 82, defied the Army. He 
had come to New Mexico 60 years ago, and 
had hewed a homestead out of the wilder- 
ness. He fought drought and poverty, drilled 
1,000-foot wells and built up one of the finest 
cattle herd in the State. 

“I'd always planned to be buried right 
here,” he said to Army representatives. 
“You can use my land, but I won't give 
you the title.” 

The old man has refused to budge, and a 
court case is now pending. 

Investigation by Senator Cxirron P. 
ANDERSON Of New Mexico and the Senate 
Committee of Interior and Insular Affairs 
disclosed that the Army did not even have 
a legal right to the public lands to which 
the private lands were being added by con- 
demnation. It had simply asserted posses- 
sion without authority in a manner akin 
to outright confiscation. Furthermore, Sen- 
ator ANDERSON says, the Army with proper 
planning could have laid out its range in 
such a way that none of this new land would 
have been required. 


Meantime, military men who promised a 
year ago that this would be the last en- 
croachment in the area are now contemplat- 
ing another round of seizures, including one 
the size of Rhode Island that would lay a 
missile range close up against the main line 
of the Santa Fe Railroad. 


What is happening in New Mexico isn’t 
unique. In 1956, the Navy, overriding the 
objections of several hundred residents, 
seized 4,337 acres. of intensely cultivated 
land near New Iberia, La. For months en- 
raged landowners, shotguns in hand, pre- 
vented Navy people from setting foot on 
their land. Only a few miles away the Navy 
had an unused air base. Yet the Navy in- 
sisted New Iberia was the only spot feasible 
for another huge base for training jet pilots. 
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Construction contracts were let for a project 
to cost nearly $30 million. " 

Then last fall it turned out that the jet 
base was virtually useless unless it was sup- 
plied with a target-practice area. Without 
notifying the State of Louisiana the Navy 
quietly mapped out an additional 20- by 40- 
mile zone along the Gulf Mexico which would 
doom 3 wildlife sanctuaries, 8 proved oil and 
gas fields, 7 communities, 3 valuable fishing 
grounds, and thousands of acres of rice fields 
and trapping lands, plus miles of new trunk 
highways. Not to mention relocating and 
redigging the intracoastal canal. Then 
came the most astounding development of 
all. A few minutes before hearings were 
to be held to establish the necessary airspace 
restrictions, the Navy suddenly announced 
that it was abandoning the entire jet train- 
ing program at New Iberia as unnecessary. 

To salvage its investment, the Navy now 
plans to let 100 pilots use New Iberia for sub- 
marine patrol practice with propeller-driven 
carrier-based planes. This training could be 
carried on at any of dozens of wartime air- 
bases standing idle. There is no solace, how- 
ever, for the former residents, who cannot 


get their irreplaceable land back. 
The American Farm Bureau Federation has 
protested such confiscation of good farm 
The Secretary of Agriculture has 


ded h appeals to the 
I y Nevertheless, at last count, con- 
ing more than 16,000 

eized land were pending 


+ TY } 
é Similiar 


Army decided to use 
at Ft. Sill, Okla., 
new missile train- 
f America’s farm 
80 west of 
Cit More than 20,000 acres of 
condemned. “This 
foreseeable fu- 
testified to a 
4 ms subcommittee. 
then, however, the Army has un- 
program for taking over a mini- 
num of additional private acres. 
Aroused residents of the four affected coun- 
ties poured in $50,000 to a hastily organ- 
ized Southwest Oklahoma Survival Associa- 
tion. Resolutions opposing the grab have 
been adopted by more than 50 organiza- 
tions. They point out that the seizure 
would destroy the farms and-ranches of 
nearly 1,000 families, wipe out 96 produc- 
ing oil wells and impair the livelihood of 
another 15,000 persons in bordering towns. 
Victims of the previous evictions recite a 
litany of injustice. Frank Rush, Jr., denied 
the right to keep his home because the 
Army said, “It will be unsafe for human 
habitation,” now finds it is the residence 
of a master sergeant. 

By Army announcement, this Oklahoma 
acreage is envisioned as both a launching 
and target site. Missiles are to be fired 500 
miles to targets in the vicinity of El Paso, 
Tex. Others are to slam in from distant 
Arkansas. Meaiiwhile, experimental Air 
Force Mace missiles are already being 
whipped over citizens’ heads from the Texas- 
New Mexico border to a target outside Salt 
Lake City. Off the California coast subma- 
rines are zipping the Regulus I over the 
heavily populated coastline to land 100 miles 
inland. The Navy also plans to fire its 
Regulus Ii and Polaris from the Pacific 
across three States to Dugway Proving 
Ground 41 miles from Utah's Great Salt 
Lake. 

For testing and training with treacherous, 
yet-to-be perfected weapons, the services 
must be compelled to make fuller use of the 
Space they already have available in the re- 
mote wastelands and oceans. Already some 
missiles are crossing over as many as a dozen 
regular commercial, air routes on a single 
flight. One, an Air Force Matador, got so 
far out of control that the authorities could 
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only guess that it must have come down 
somewhere in western Colorado. Actually 
it was found to have crashed not far from 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. (population 220,000). 

There is obviously an urgent need for ad- 
ditional legislation to protect citizeng and 
force the services to use our lands eco- 
nomically. “What we do now will affect our 
people for generations to come,” says CLARm 
EncLe. “Only public vigilance and pressure 
will force an effective reversal of grab-happy 
land policies by the services. We're playing 
for high—and permanent—stakes.” 





Essays in Tribute to Flag Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OoFr 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
when Mrs. Neuberger and I travel 
through~-Oregon, we often say to each 
other that some of the most searching 
questions are put to us by students in 
the grade schools and high schools, This 
is likewise true of written material which 
comes from the classrooms. 

As a case in point, I would cite an elo- 
quent and vivid essay in tribute to Flag 
Day, which has been written by Miss 
Judy McKenzie, a member of the 1958 
graduating class of the McMinnville 
Junior High School in McMinnville, 
Oreg. 

Judy’s essay was given by her as a 
speech dt the McMinnville Junior High 
commencement exercises. 

Judy sees our flag not as a piece of 
cloth or bunting, but as a symbol of the 
sacrifice, achievements, and idealism 
which through our history have contrib- 
uted to the greatness of the United 
States of America. 

I believe that all of us can gain a new 
sense of patriotism and_a renewed pride 
in our country by redding Judy Mc- 
Kenzie’s address in honor of Flag Day. 
Appropriately, it has been reprinted in 
the McMinnville Daily News-Register 
for June 13, 1958, as the lead editorial 
for that particular issue of the News- 
Register. It has been called to my at- 
tention by my personal friend, Dr. Ken- 
neth L. Holmes, editor of the editorial 
page of the Daily News-Register. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the entire essay by Miss Judy 
McKenzie, entitled “Don’t Forget Old 
Glory,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorRD. 

In addition to Judy’s views on Flag 
Day, I also believe the Recorp should 
contain a fine editorial from the New 
York Times of June 14 on the same stir- 
ring subject, entitled “Flag Day.” | 

There being no objection, the-editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: hi 
{From the McMinnville (Oreg.) Dally News- 

Register of June 13, 1958] 
Don’r ForceT Onp GLORY 

Tomorrow is Flag Day. In trying to think 
of editorial material on this day, there came 
to our mind the memory of a speech given at 
the McMinnville Junior High School com- 


which we believe. . + 


June 17 


mencement recently. It was given by. 


McKenzie, a graduating eighth grader. To. 


day it has got to the point where Am 

look down their noses at all talk and ‘Writing 

about our flag as “flag waving” or “ 

ism.” There are some of us, including your 
tor, who have come from other co 

e feel deeply the joy of being in 
and for us the flag symbolizes the great free. | 
doms of this Nation. 

Judy McKenzie’s speech says something 
for all of us, and we are proud to print it Here. 
It is called What the Flag Means To Me ang 
follows herewith: 

“Since the first American flag was flown 
at the Battle of Fort Stanwix, it has been 
symbol of freedom to the world. When peo. 
ple of other nations see the American 
they are filled with a longing and a desire for 
that same freedom. 

“Of course, no country is perfect. We haye 
some people in the United States who do not 
want all races to have this freedom. That is 
why the Civil War was fought, but our Goy- 

“ernment and Constitution try to preserve this 
right. 

“A line from the President’s oath of office 
says, ‘And will, to the best of my ability, pre. 
serve, protect, and defend the Constitution 
of the United States.’ 

“There are people in the United States who 
take this freedom for granted. When we sa- 
lute the flag, we rattle off the flag salute 
without thinking much about it. We look 
around at our frinds when we should be look- 
ing at the flag. When we look Closely at our 
flag, we see that it has red and white stripes, 
and stars on a blue field. What do these 
mean? 

“To me, the white stripes mean purity, 
Purity means free from mixture or defile- 
ment, unmingled, refined. As a Nation we 
try to stay free and undefiled from commu- 
nism, dictatorship, and a compromising goy- 
ernment. We try always to deal fairly with 
other nations and stay free fromthe stain of 
dishonesty. 

“Unlike Russia, we do not try to use false. 
propaganda to get other nations to be our 
allies. We do not want our allies under our 
dictatorship, as the Russian satellites. Also, 
unlike Russia and other communistic govern- 
ments, the United States has freedom of 
speech so that her people may know the 
truth. Russia spreads false propaganda 
about the United States. Freedom of the 
‘press could keep this from happening. As the 
flag signifies, purity has always been a part 
of our ideals and way of life. , 

“To me, the red. stripes stand for the blood 
which the soldiers shed for our freedom, We 
Americans must keep and not abuse this 
hard-won freedom. We have jails for people 
who abuse it and must have it taken away. 
One way we students can help, is by staying 
in school and doing our best. We can prepare 
to be the teachers, doctors, scientists, and 
preachers of tomorrow. We will be needing 
more of them as time goes on. I believe # 
is our patriotic duty to take our places in the 
United States and do a good job. 

“The blue of the flag means loyalty. 
Loyalty means devoted allegiance to & gov- 

ernment or friend. We/feel loyalty at dif- 
ferent times. We may feel it at a game, & 
when we hear our national anthem. Ther? 
are. many things which claim our loyalty 
We usually give our loyalty to something ia — 


“If some foreign power should try to 
the United States, the American 
wouldn't just sit there. We would put ; 
thing we haye into a fight to the end because 
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arate stars but they are all a part of 1 flag, 
just as each State is a part of 1 great Union. 
The States sometimes disagree among them- 
selves and try to be better than another State. 
That's natural. You should have pride in 
your own State. However, a State should 
not try to be superior to another State. It 
should try to be a credit to our great Nation. 

“No one knows for sure what the future 
holds for these States. Alaska and Hawaii, 
which are now Territories, would like to be- 
come States. We hope there will be no States 
taken from our country and that it will re- 
main one Nation. 

“J hope you will remember these things the 
next time you salute the flag. The United 
States must have purity, loyalty, and unity 
to remain ‘one nation under God, indivis- 
ible, with liberty and justice for all.’.” 


[From the New York Times of June 14, 1958] 
Fac Day 


Time and again persons who have traveled 
all over the world testify to a peculiar ex- 
perience and a special sensation. They are 
in some foreign port, lazily watching traffic 
come and go in one of the great harbors. 
Then, suddenly, a ship breaks out the Stars 
and Stripes. The flag somehow has a new 
meaning and a new impact. Where it files is 
the spiritual home. 

The flag is, correctly, a symbol. It is not 
more than that. It means just as much as 
we put into the symbol, nothing more. It 
has no sacrosanctity unless we give it ur- 
usual honor, as we do when we drape the 
coffins of our gallant dead. By itself, it is 
an inert thing until the wind whips it out 
at the peak of the staff. It is just so much 
bunting until the catch in our throats gives 
it the permanent meaning that is part of our 
lives. 

It is, rightly, the symbol of our nationality 
and our proper nationalism. It does not be- 
long to any peculiar party or sect. It is, 
rather, the emblem of these United States. 
It is our flag because it represents us. 

The banner has always been part of the 
basic psychological reactions of human be- 
ings. It expresses pride and hope and cour- 
age. It is the standard to which men can 
repair. It rallies the downcast, leads the 
victorious. It is deeply a part of all of us. 

It is not idle that we establish certain cus- 
toms and rules of behavior in respect to the 
use of this symbol. The symbol itself is 
meaningful and it should be cherished. When 
we honor the flag we honor our country, for 
which it stands, 
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Tribute to Senator Stennis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE. UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, there has 
been recent editorial comment regard- 
our distinguished colleague, the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STENNis]. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the Appendix 
the Recorp an editorial from the 
n Ledger of June 5, 1958, and an 
from the Daily Oklahoman of 
May 19, 1958, paying tribute to our 
esteemed colleague. 
There being no objection, the edi- 
were ordered to be printed in the 
» &S follows: 
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[From the Clarion Ledger of June 5, 1958] 
Senator STENNIS Is A COMPETENT WITNESS 


Typical of the high regard in which the 
views of Mississippi’s able Senator JoHN C. 
STennis are held by the Nation’s press is 
this editorial comment by the Daily Okla- 
homan at Oklahoma City: 

“In a recent speech before a Senate com- 
mittee, Senator Srennis, of Mississippi, de- 
Cleared that what was written in the laws of 
our country was less important than the 
character and integrity of the presiding 
judges. 

“He declared that respect for the judici- 
ary is augmented materially every time a 
citizen sees in action a judge whose honesty 
and integrity are evident. Respect for the 
judiciary only diminishes when the presid- 
ing judge is behaving in an unjudicial 
manner. Hence Senator STENNIS appeals 
for the appointment to the Federal bench 
of men of proven character and integrity. 

“On this issue, Senator STENNIs is a most 
competent witness. He won more than a 
statewide record as a circuit judge in his 
State. Because of that exceptional record 
he won election to the Senate over men who 
were better known and even nationally 
known. 

“Today, Senator STENNIs is conceded to be 
one of the ablest lawyers in the United 
States Senate. He knows the priceless 
value of the presiding judge who goes on 
the bench determined that justice shall be 
done. He knows the value of a judge of 
integrity because he has been that kind of 
judge himself.” 

Thus, the Oklahoma newspaper expresses 
the same high opinion for Senator STENNIS 
that is held by an overwhelming majority 
of his Mississippi constituents. His enor- 
mous popularity here at home is indicated 
by the fact that Senator STENNIS will be 
returned to office without opposition this 
year. 





[From the Daily Oklahoman of May 19, 1958] 
VISITING THE CoURT 


From a thoughtful and frequent contribu- 
tor comes the observation that the people of 
Oklahoma are not well enough acquainted 
with the courts. All that most of them know 
about court procedure they learned from the 
published accounts of legal proceedings. 
Some of them have been called as witnesses 
and some of them have served as jurors. But 
to most of them judicial procedure is merely 
something that they have heard about or 
read about. It is the opinion of the con- 
tributor that if the people would make a 
practice of visiting the courtroom and seeing 
for themselves how legal proceedings are con- 
ducted they would have a better knowledge 
of, and a higher respect for those who ad- 
minister the law in Oklahoma. 

There is' truth in this observation, just as 
there would be truth in the observation that 
if all the people would only visit our school- 
rooms they would have a much higher-opin- 
ion of our schools. Moreover there would 
be fewer critics of the religious activities of 
our country if all the critics should attend 
religious services and learn what the various 
churches actually are doing or trying to do. 

But the-opinion formed of our courts by a 
vast number of witnesses viewing judicial 
procedure for the first time would depend 
more than anything else upon the character 
and integrity of the presiding judge. If the 
judge impresses by his determination to be 
fair and just to all parties, respect for the 
courts will be increased. But if the judge is 
one who employs a judicial forum to play a 
political game, respect for the courts will be 
diminished, So much depends on the char- 
acter of the judge. 

In a recent speech before a Senate com- 
mittee Senator STENNIS, of Mississippi, de- 
clared that what was written in the laws of 
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our country was less important than the 
character and integrity of the presiding 
judges. He declares that respect for the 
judiciary is augmented materially every time 
a citizen sees in action a judge whose honesty 
and fairness and integrity are evident. Re- 
spect for the judiciary only diminishes when 
the presiding judge is behaving in an unjudi- 
cial manner. Hence the Senator appeals for 
the appointment to the Federal bench of men 
of proven character and integrity. 

On this issue Senator STENNIs is a most 
competent witness. He won more than a 
statewide record while serving as a circuit 
judge in his State. Because of that excep- 
tional record he won election to the Senate 
over men who were better known or even na- 
tionally known. And today he is conceded 
to be one of the ablest lawyers in the United 
States Senate. He knows the value of a 
judge of integrity because he has been that 
kind of judge himself. He knows the price- 
less value of the presiding Judge who goes on 
the bench determined that justice shall be 
done. 

With all respect for the many just judges 
who have honored the bench in Oklahoma we 
entertain the opinion that the system we 
have of selecting our judges is not the best 
system for calling men of integrity and 
demonstrated legal learning to a judicial 
office. The very traits and gifts that are 
essential to the election of a man of un- 
questioned integrity may prove a handicap 
in a contest to be decided by personal popu- 
larity. A master of Blackstone may know 
nothing about how to win the votes of 
strangers, whereas a candidate who knows 
nothing of Blackstone may be unbeatable in 
@ popular election. But in spite of the 
weaknesses that may be admitted or denied, 
the fact remains that popular respect for the 
judiciary is dependent upon the measure of 
the people’s confidence in the fairness and 
integrity of the men on the bench. Un- 
doubtedly in the matter of selecting judges 
the people should proceed with all the knowl- 
edge they can obtain and make the best 
choice possible in the circumstances, 





Talmadge Farm Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp the editorial 
entitled “Handwriting in the Headlines,” 
from the June-8, 1958, issue of the De- 
catur (Ala.) Daily. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Decatur (Ala.) Daily of June 8, 
1958] 
HANDWRITING IN THE HEADLINES 

Congress should not require the services 
of any soothsayer to fathom the meaning of 
this headline, “Southern Cotton Oil Firm 
To Close.” 

That headline was published in the Flor- 
ence Times this past Thursday. The un- 
pleasant news story read in part, “After 57 
years of continuous service, Southern Cotton 
Oil Division will close its Sheffield plant. 
Clement R. Duncan, manager of the plant 
said, “The company’s decision to close its 
Sheffield plant was brought about by the 
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decline of acreage planted in cotton in this 
area due to the cotton program imposed by 
the Federal Government. The plant has at 
maximum employed up to 80 persons. 

“The Sheffield concern is only one of a 
number of cotton-oil companies in the South 
which has closed doors during the past sev- 
eral years due to the cotton recession. Flor- 
ence Cotton Mills, one of the area’s oldest 
industries, announced 2 weeks ago that it 
would close doors permanently.” 

There you have it, gentlemen of the Con- 
gress. Multiply this story a thousand times 
throughout the Southeast and you will have 
some idea about how serious is this cotton 
situation, affecting the lives of millions of 
people. 

The laws you have passed, gentlemen of 
the Congress, together with the administra- 
tion of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, is largely to blame for this con- 
dition. There are other factors too, but any 
industry that is so hamstrung with unfair 
laws cannot possibly get its head above water, 


no matter how many amendments you may 

pass, no matter how many more experiments 

you may add to the miserable experiments 
have already passed. 

If such talk sounds of bitterness, then 


it on that basis. We are bitter and 
re thousands of people just like us 
h, thoroughly disgusted with the 
man Lv which has gone on 
s in attempting to deal with 
men of the Congress, 
h some more half- 
belief that unless 
mpromise that you 
passed. 
ve do not doubt your 
do doubt that you 
ser ness of the situation. 
lfway measures and you 
-eded in killing cotton once and 

And when you have 
o have destroyed one 
the greatest industries of all time in the 

) n, as a patient, is not in need of a 
transfusion Cotton needs a major opera- 
tion. Nothing else will save the life of 
cotton. 

You have among you a man from Georgia 
who understands what cotton needs in the 
way of legislation. His name is HERMAN 
TALMADGE. He has not been in Washington 
so long as many of you.- He is fresh from 
back home. ‘He knows what is going on in 
the cotton fields of Georgia and in the gins 
and in the textile factories. 

Senator TaLManDcE has a cotton bill which 
amounts to a major operation. If passed 
by the Congress and signed by the President, 
this bill will go a very long way toward sav- 
ing the cotton industry. It amounts to a 
major overhaul of cotton legislation. We 
would suggest no changes being made in 
the measure he has prepared. We woflld 
suggest two additions, or amendments, to the 
Talmadge measure. There should be long- 
range planning done for research into new 
uses for cotton and there should be funds 
made available for research which will put 
an end to the boll weevil. With these ad- 
ditions the Talmadge bill will actually 
change the entire outlook for cotton and 
for millions of people who are dependent 
upon cotton for a livelihood. 

We would hope that all the Members of 
Congress from the Southeastern States, all 
the Members of Congress from all the cotton- 
growing States, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Cotton Council, 
would rally behind this Talmadge measure, 
for believe us, gentlemen when we say that 
no minor legislative amendments to the 
cotton law are going to offer any cure for 
the patient. The patient will only die from 
improvements. ; 
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Unless this major operation is performed 
we will continue to read in the papers of 
this, that and the other cotton oil mill 
closing, of gins being discontinued, of trac- 
tor firms going on short time for lack of 
business, of the migration from the farm 
continuing as farmers go to town in the hope 
of finding work, but winding up on relief 
rolis. 

Gentlemen of the Congress you have it in 
your power to save this great industry. Fight 
for and .vote for the Talmadge measure. 
Nothing less will accomplish the good you 
seek for the cotton farmer and the cotton 
industry. 





Our Cherished Freedoms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 17,1958 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 13- 
year-old schoolgirl in Spokane, Wash., 
Cathy Virginia McCloud, has written a 
prize-winning essay which I believe has 
earned a place in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. ; 

She discusses the important subject 
Our Cherished Freedoms in the essay 
which has now been delivered before the 
audience attending her eighth-grade 
graduation ceremonies at Jefferson 
school. 

I ask unanimous consent that the essay 
be printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the essay was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 

OvurR CHERISHED FREEDOMS 


Too many of us, as American citizens, take 
for granted the freedoms for which our fore- 
fathers fought and died to preserve and 
maintain. We should realize how privileged 
and fortunate we are, as citizens of such a 
great Nation as America, to be able to wor- 
ship as we please, say and write what we 
think and believe, and assemble peaceably 
to give our.ideas and views on any matters 
concerning the welfare and future of our 
country. 

Since history has first been recorded, men 
and women have been willing to lay down 
their lives, if necessary, for the right to 
think, worship, and express their own opin- 
ions. Therefore, we should not take these 
freedoms lightly, as many of us may find we 
are doing, but guard and hold them in 
highest respect and esteem. We need to be 
ever mindful of the freedoms bestowed on 
us as citizens of the United States. 

The sharpest danger to freedom arises in 
the time of war or a national crisis. Then 
many citizens encourage the suspension of 
civil rights in the interests of national emer- 
gency. Usually the greatest disturbance 
comes from people and groups who take ad- 
vantage of the situation to promote their 
own selfish interests by destroying the rights 
of others. 

As citizens of America, we have the right 
to worship according to our own beliefs and 
no one, not even the President of the United 
States, can tell us the manner in which to 
worship. 

In the United States, the National Gov- 
ernment must permit full religious freedom. 


The Constitution of our country forbids Con- / 


gress to pass any laws having to do with 
religious rights. As our Nation was first 


being formed, mot all States followed this 
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‘ 
same practice. In several New 
States, Protestant Christianity was estap. 
lished by law. State laws could even restrict 
voting on religious grounds. But 
nearly all of the States have provisions in 
thelr own constitution protecting freedom of 
religion. 

The right to think. write, and express oy, 
own opinions are three other very important 
freedoms that we have as citizens of the 
United States. If we were living in Russia, 
or any other Communist-dominated coun. 
try, we would never be able to enjoy these 
rights. 

In 1791, 10 amendments were adopted and 
added to the Constitution of the Uniteg 
States in the first session of Congress, that 
are known as the Bill of Rights. The first 
amendment of the Bill of Rights deals with 
freedom of religion, speech, press, and as. 
sembly. Congress is forbidden in this first 
amendment to make any religion an official 
national religion or discriminate against 
any person because of his religious beliefs, 
The right to write and say what we think, 
and meet peaceably in an assembly are also 
guaranteed by the first amendment. of 
course, these rights are subject to the re.’ 
strictions of common sense. 

The thousands of immigrants who came 
to the United States during the 1800's soon 
learned that if they are to maintain the 
liberties for which their predecessors had 
fought, they must continue to fight for them 
and oppose any attempts by anyone to re. 
strict them. They came in contact with 
groups in America who were once them- 
selves the victims of persecution in their 
native lands, but they were now persecuting 
others themselves. Freedom is not some- 
thing that can be handed down from one 
generation to another. It has to be won by 
each man and woman for his or her. own 
self, and it has to’be protected from anyone 
who might weaken or deteriorate it. 

In response to receiving the degree of 
doctorate of civil law cunferred by Oxford 
University, on Juné 19, 1941, President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt replied, “We, too, 
born to freedom, are willing to fight to 
maintain freedom. We, and all others who 
believe as deeply as we do, would rather 
die on our feet than live on our knees,” We 
should take heed of these words spoken by 
this great man, and cherish our freedoms - 
and if necessary fight to maintain and pre 
serve them. 





Execution of Leaders in Hungarian 
Revolt Against Russia in 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. JOHN LESINSKI 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. LESINSKI. . Speaker, I was 
shocked, but not surprised, to read in the 
morning paper about the execution of 
Imre Nagy and other leaders of the Hun- 

revolt against the Russians i 
1956. I was not surprised because such 
action is characteristic of the Sovitt 
Government, for if the Communists cal- — 
not bend someone to their way of life 
they will get rid of him. This incident 
is one more dramatic illustration of the 





/duplicity and viciousness ‘of the Coir 


In announcing the news of the exec 
tions, the Hungarian Ministry of Justice 
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is reported to have stated that Nagy and 
the others unleased an armed counter- 
revolutionary uprising aimed at over- 
throwing the lawful system in Hungary 
and that investigation and court pro- 
ceedings have shown and confirmed that 
Imre Nagy and his accomplices, due to 
their former revisionist, bourgeois, na- 
tional political views, logically slid into 
an alliance with the ultrareactionary, 
imperialist forces of the bourgeoisie, to 
the betrayal of the peoples democratic 
system, the Hungarian working people 
and their socialistic homeland. 

A reading of thé following historical 
sketch on Soviet rule in Hungary and 
the uprising of the Hungarians, issued 
by the Collegial Society of Hungarian 
Veterans, will show how flagrantly false 
those accusations were and how it was 
Soviet might, not Hungarian partriots, 
who betrayed the people: 

Soviet RULE. 

During the 11 years of Soviet occupation, 
the Hungarian Communist Party, using 
Rakosi’s famous salami tactics, sliced up 
its opposition, little by little and eliminated 
all those who resisted. At first, political op- 
ponents were liquidated, then economic life 
was integrated into the Russian sphere. 
Finally, all segments of social and cultural 
life were forced to conform. ‘ - 

By 1951, even left-wing Socialists and 
progressive intellectuals were in jail and po- 
litical life_consisted of the blind execution 
of Moscow’s orders. All private enterprises, 
from heavy industry to the corner grocery, 
were nationalized—their owners not only 
dispossessed, but deported to forced labor 
camps. Land at first was distributed among 
farmers and farmhands only to be repos- 
sessed by the state a few years later while 
the collectives were being established. The 
workers were pressed to satisfy higher and 
higher production norms for which they were 
paid less and less, 

Nonconforming intellectuals—journalists, 
writers, and professors—were eliminated and 
the new Communist-indoctrinated genera- 
tion toed the strict party line. The heroic 
fight of Cardinal Mindszenty and numerous 
other church leaders for non-Communist 
education ended in torture chambers, show 
trials and jails: Even organizations such as 
the Boy Scouts and the YMCA were térmed 
subversive and outlawed. It is an estab- 
lished fact that in Hungary there was a 
greater number of so-called war criminals 
that were either executed or imprisoned 
than in all other Iron Curtain countries 
combined. 

Under these conditions, discontent and 
desperation grew to such an extent that only 
& spark was needed to ignite an explosion. 

THE UPRISING OF THE HUNGARIANS 

In October 1956, Polish leaders, defying 
Soviet threats, embarked on a new course, 
independent from Moscow. In sympathy 
with the Poles, the students of Budapest 
University—with governmental permission— 
led a mass march on October 23 to the statue 
of General Bem, Polish ‘hero of the Hun- 
garian revolution of 1848. On their march, 
the students were joined by workers, soldiers 
of the Hungarian Army, passersby, writers, 
People in all walks of life. This was one 
more way to signify discontent. 

An improvised declaration of the students’ 
demands which included independence, free 
elections and observance of basic human 

ts, was taken by the demonstrators to 

Budapest radio station. The Communist 
Tadio management, while seeming negotiat- 
ing with the students’ representatives, called 
out the armed who arrested 


security police 
them, oe students outside demanded the 


release of their representatives. 
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The police then opened fire. This action 
transformed the peaceful demonstration of 
unarmed youth into a nationwide uprising. 

The people were incensed by radio speech 
of Communist Party Secretary Erno Gero, 
who told the masses that there was no need 
to defend Hungarian indepenence against 
the Russians and adopted a generally insult- 
ing tone toward the demonstrators. In the 
meantime, behind the scenes, the Soviet 
leaders prepared for intervention. Soon, Red 
Army tanks were rolling through the streets 
of Budapest. Within a few hours, the entire 
population of Budapest joined the battle, 
with the Hungarian soldiers fighting side by 
side with the revolutionaries. 

Imre Nagy became Prime Minister. He did 
not lead the revolution on his own will; it 
was forced upon him by the circumstances. 
Throughout the country, workers, students, 
writers, and farmers formed revolutionary 
councils and installed local administrations. 
The people were bound together by their 
common aim—to rid themselves of the Soviet 
Army and the hated security police. The de- 
mands of the people were reasonable and did 
not, at this stage, exceed €ven the most ele- 
mentary human rights. 

The initial success of the revolutionaries 
was beyond belief. Against numerous mech- 
anized Soviet divisions, the almost unarmed 
Hungarian people liberated all major cities 
and most of the countryside. The Hungarian 
border to the west was thrown wide open 
with the expectation that help would be 
forthcoming. a: 

During the 6 days of freedom, develop- 
ments occurred in rapid succession. Order 
was restored, democratic parties were or- 

d, free newspapers appeared. At the 
insistence of the freedom fighters, Premier 
Nagy widened his government so as to in- 
clude non-Communists. Cardinal Mind- 
szenty was liberated from prison by Hungar- 
ian soldiers and he along with Calvinist 


‘Bishop Ravasz and Lutheran Bishop Ordass, 


resumed office. 

The official paper of the Hungarian Com- 
munist Party, rebuking Moscow’s Pravda, 
confirmed that the uprising was the unani- 
mous expression of the Hungarian people and 
not the work of foreign agents. 


The newly installed Prime Minister Imre 


Nagy promised free elections, declared Hun- 
gary a neutral state, repudiated the War- 
saw Pact with Moscow, and placed Hun- 
gary under the protection of the United 
Nations. Informing the U. N. of the above 
facts, Imre Nagy also advised the Secre- 
tary General of the arrival of fresh Soviet 
troops to Hungary and asked for U. N. ac- 
tion. 

On Sunday, November 4 at 5:20 a. m., 
Budapest time, Prime Minister Imre Nagy, 
his voice trembling and filled with emotion, 
announced over the radio that the Soviets 
broke all promises made to the Hungarians, 
to the U. N. and to the world—and opened 
an all-out attack against Hungary to crush 
the gains made by the freedom-fighters. 
An estimated 320,000 Soviet soldiers, 3,500 
Soviet airplanes and 6,600 Soviet tanks in- 
discriminately rained bullets on unarmed 
men, women, and children. Historically, the 
Soviet guns perpetrated the greatest blood- 
bath in Budapest. With heavy gunfire 
they raked the capital, wiping out large sec- 
tions of the city. Churches, hospitals, 
schools, district government buildings, 
homes and business buildings all were 
bombarded and bombed. The Hungarian 
women again were subject to the indis- 


sexual bestiality of the common - 


Soviet. soldier. The seige that lasted only 
several days took the lives of more than 
27,000 Hungarian civilians. The fact was 
that the Russians started a‘war against a 
defenseless nation. — 

The people resisted with all their remain- 
ing strength and sent desperate appeals to 
the West for help. Students, workers, wom- 
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en and children fought back against over- 
whelming odds, dying by the thousands in 
defense of their liberty. ; 

For over a week, Hungarians put up vali- 
ant resistance. The last stronghold to fall 
was the great industrial center of Duna- 
pentele, defended by workers. As the re- 
sistance was being crushed by Soviet armor 
all over Hungary, the writers of Budapest 
made this final dramatic appeal to the West 
over the air in English: 

“Civilized peoples of the world: The last 
lights in the watchtower of thousand-year- 
old Hungary are being extinguished, ‘The 
Soviet forces started to crush our tired 
hearts. Help us. Help us with action, 
soldiers and arms. Our ship is sinking. 
The lights are out. The shadows are grow- 
ing. Save our souls. Civilized peoples of 
the world, in the name of freedom and 
solidarity, we beg you to help us: * * * 
Hear our cries. Stretch out your brotherly 
hand and help us. God be with you and 
with us.” 

The U. N. stood by helplessly, while the 
Soviet massacred thousands of men, women, 
and children, thereby breaking the Charter 
of the United Nations, the Genocide Conven- 
tion, the Hungarian Peace Treaty of 1947, 
and all laws of humanity and decency. 

Armed resistance has ended. However, the 
indomitable spirit of the Hungarian freedom- 
fighters lives on as a constant reminder that 
there is no nation, free or enslaved, large or 
small, steeped in history and tradition or 
newly formed, whose interests are not endan- 
gered by the application of different stand- 
ards in approaching world problems. It is a 
reminder that the right of a state to live 
under a constitution and government of its 
own choice is either absolute or nonexistent. 
To establish and secure the right must be 
the primary duty of the United Nations, the 
hope of mankind. 

This historical sketch reminds the nations 
of the free world of the great words of 
Abraham Lincoln: “A house divided against 
itself cannot stand. I believe no government 
can endure permanently half slave and 
half free.” (Republican State Convention, 
Springfield, Ill., June 16, 1858.) 





Politics: The Businessman’s Biggest Job 
in 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following magnificent 
statement of the problems confronting 
not just the businessmen, but all the 
people of the United States, by Mr. L. R. 
Boulware, vice president of the General 
Electric Co.: 

Potrrics: THE BUSINESSMAN’S BIGGEST JOB IN 
1958, aw AppRESS BY L. R. BOULWARE, VICE 
PRESIDENT, GENERAL ELECTRIC Co., BEFORE 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PHOENIX 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
I realize how presumptuous it is even to 

try to suggest what you good folks out here 

have as your biggest problem in 1958. But 
my interest and zeal dre simply so great that 
they overreach my discretion. 

You are most fortunate here. I'd like to 
see you and the other businessmen of Ari- 
zona not just successful in defending and 
preserving your opportunity to serve all Ari- 
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zona citizens through your growing and 
advancing businesses; I'd also like to see you 
go on to improve and expand that opportun- 
ity so you and your businesses can live up 
to the full potential of your usefulness to 
all the public here and in the rest of our still 
privileged land. 

I’d like to see your business climate not 
just match, but outdo, your wonderful 
physical climate. My interest in your suc- 
cess in this is not academic but very real. 
My company has chosen Phoenix as the loca- 
tion where the current good business climate 
can still be improved in a way that will help 
us make here the important expansion we 
expect our exciting new computer depart- 
ment to undergo in pursuing its obviously 
great technological and volume potential. 

National and local businesses in 1958 have 
the common problem that they are being 
prevented, by political causes, from living up 
to their full usefulness to all the public. 
This is for the reason that we businessmen 
have failed to see to it that we both deserved 
and achieved the full understanding, warm 


approval, and stout support for our inten-* 
tions, procedures, manners, and results across 
the whole area of both the material and emo- 
tional needs and wants of those whose un- 

standing and cooperation we need and 


who affect our fate at work, at the market 
place, and at the voting booth. 

k ier of our failure to have business 

é nomic system understood is in 

ke the tizens seem about 

inflation, taxes, 

mistakes which, 

i, will be repre- 

y and too likely 

majority. 


re the vital concern of the 

a responsible man- 

loving citizen. If 

I'll be glad to send to you 

the specific recommendations made on these 

} 1 i es b > a conference on re- 

covery in New York yesterday by our com- 
pany’s chairman, Mr. Cordiner. 





1 the sixty-odd years since the Sher- 
ntitrust Act first warned business it 






was in real and deserved political trouble, we 
businessmen have continued to concentrate 
on what used to be our whole job but which, 
while still vastly important, is now only a 


part of our job. We have heedlessly neg- 
lected to pay enough attention to politics 
and politicians. We have thus failed even 
to recognize, much less equip ourselves to 
meet, the new and unfamiliar managerial re- 
quirements in connection with the political 
problems of such constantly mounting im- 
portance. 

Unless we businessmen now promptly 
change course and quickly do enough good 
work to deserve and achieve a new credibility 
and effectiveness with the public in political 
matters, we will have little or no ability to 
prevent a majority of our fellow citizens from 
being misled into further damaging the use- 
fulness of business to themselves but also 
into making other very costly mistakes and, 
perhaps this time, bringing final disaster to 
individual freedom and well-being. 

People—the many—now see what we busi- 
messmen do forthem. But they do not think 
it is enough—don’t believe it is as much as 
we could do if we were fair or only interested 
in them from their standpoint. We do not 
help them see and appreciate all the claim- 
ants, all the something-for-something arith- 
metic, and all the other compelling. circum- 
stances we face—how well we do already in 
those circumstances—how we are further try- 
ing—and, in particular, what’s the good of 
what we meanwhile are doing for many. 

Our neglect of our political obligation has 
created an opportunity which others have 
seen and embraced. A very important one 
of ‘the more demagogic political skills is 
persuading the many that abuses of them by 
the wicked few are being redressed. 
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And, unless the facts to the contrary are 
constantly explained, business is a natural 
for being made to look like the few oppress- 
ing the many. 

As could only be expected, opportunistic 
politicians have capitalized on our lack of 
alertness. We businessmen have become the 
whipping boys for opponents who have a dif- 
ferent ideology from the one on. which the 
unprecedented services of American business 
to the public have been based: As the in- 
evitable result of our taking this whipping 
in silence, too many politicians Of both par- 
ties are acting on the assumption that more 
people are against us than for us, and the 
rate at which politicians are rallying under 
the support of our detractors represents a 
gathering storm. 

As a result we businessmen have specific 
political problems right now about what is 
the best way to speed recovery; about how 
thereafter to have good business, good em- 
ployment and no further inflation; about 
how to help head off the Russian menace and 
make friends with good people around the 
world; about how—in the public interest— 
to get up and stay up equal with -anti- 
business forces in politics. All these political 
problems are just one problem. Solve one 
and we solve all. 

Let’s take as a case history, for instance, 
the development of the political intentions, 
organization, resources, and activities of the 
top union political group, since it is by all 
odds the most aggressive and effective of 
those forces in politics which take an anti- 
business position or a position so generally 
opposite to what businessmen believe is 
good for the country. It just happens that 
the citizens who have embraced their oppor- 
tunity to become the successful politicians 
involved here are union officials instead of 
business officials—are antibusiness instead 
of probusiness. 

We cannot quarrel with the right of any 
citizen—in fact we earnestly support his 
right—to seek through political action po- 
litical solutions to what he considers his 
problems. The first amendment is every- 
bedy’s protection. While we need not sup- 
port every man’s method or his goal, we must 
defend his right to pursue them. And this 
is no less true for union officials than it is 
for businessmen or any other person in s0- 
ciety. 

And in studying this case history, I think 
we businessmen must in all fairness rec- 
ognize that it was our failure to carry out 
our own political duty in-the public interest 
that has let what was a potential force for 
good develop into an imbalance of power 
that not only impairs the economic useful- 
ness of private business to the public but 
also appears to be threatening freedom itself 
to an important degree. 

The announced objective of the unions is 
very good. It is to act as agent for the 
worker where he wants someone to take his 
place in dealing with the employer on eco- 
nomic matters and working conditions. 
Much good has been accomplished in par- 
ticular circumstances. 

But the union officials have gone beyond 
any redressing of the economic balance at 
the bargaining table and now too generally 
impose an economic imbalance that is in- 
juring workers along with the other citizens 
served or affected by business. And, as the 
McClellan committee has shown, too many 
union officials have gone from protectors to 
abusers of the workers in the areas of free- 
dom, dignity and self-respect. Once the re- 
sponsive and useful servant of the worker, 
the union official has become too frequently 
the worker's dictatorial and harmful master 
in matters affecting the human spirit as 
well as in inflation and other economic live- 
lihood matters. 

How did such a departure from the origi- 
nal objective come about? Through shifts 


among the three types of activity on which 
the union officials depended. 

The first type of activity is at the bar. 
gaining tables on economic matters and on 
nonmaterial working conditions invol 
the worker as a human being. But the 
union officials didn’t like this orderly or te. 
dious persuasion process. Their final argy. 
ment was force, and once started away from 
the original voluntarism and down the route 
of force, the appetite was thereafter hourly 
greater for more and more power with which 
to avoid bargaining and to exercise uni. 
lateral force instead. 

So, the union officials became attracted 
more and more to a second kind of activity 
which, for lack of a better name, I’ll call 
“political bargaining” or “negotiating in 
the newspapers” months ahead of arrival at 
the bargaining table. This has a double 
objective. The first is to establish a foun- 
dation of credibility with the public, to get 
widespread belief that union officials are the 
ones who are fighting for and achieving 
what's fair and good for people, good for 
the many. 

Along with this selling of their good in- 
tentions, they too generally promoted the 
something-for-nothing, inflationary, foreign 
socialist brand of anti-business economics 
that has failed wherever tried, including 
here. But they nevertheless got the co- 
operation of all sorts of people who nor- 
mally would know better—this only proving 
that it can happen here, just as abroad, 
when only one side is talking. 

You have only to look at who’s overly 
prominent now in community chest and 
civic affairs, and with whom the top politi- 
cians want their pictures taken, as well as 
at what kind of economics is being taught in 
too many schools and from too many plat- 
forms, to see how completely successful has 
been this investment by so many of the union. 
officials in their public or community rela- 
tions programs aimed at securing credibility 
with the public ahead of negotiations. In too 
many instances these programs take the form 
of relentless ideological warfare. 

Meanwhile against. this background of 
credibility achieved amid the silence and 
inactivity of employers, the poltical type of 
union official would publicly announce his 
demands and start negotiating with still 
silent employers in the newspapers, on TV, 
before Congress, in speeches, and in publi- 
cized wires and letters to the President’of 
the United States and to the president of the 
company or companies in question. You 
recognize this as the invention of John L. 
Lewis and copied since by the McDonalds, 
Careys, and Reuthers. 

The objective is to come to the so-called 
bargaining table with the determinative bar- 
gaining all done and with the political 
pressure on. And we must recognize how 
very little bargaining—worthy of the name— 
is actually done anymore by the union offi- 
ficial at the so-called bargaining table when 
he comes there with these three accoml- 
plishments: 

1. The workers have been sold on the idea 
that something has been stolen from them 


which the union official is going to get back 


for them if they only support him. 


2. The public has been persuaded a great — 


wonderful new social gain is to be achieved, 
not just for employees but for everybody 
else, for the many, and at no cost to any- 


one except to a few wicked, vicious, and uD-_ 


deserving fat-cat owners. 2x 
3. The public servants—at city, county; 
State, and National posts—have been shown 


that it is good politics to be on the side of | 


the union official—right or wrong—because 
he has sold workers and public on what he 
proposes. 


If the employer balks at unwarranted de- — 


mands and a strike results, he too often finds 


that there is no adequate protection avail- _ 


able from city, county, or State law 
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enforcement authorities and that private or 
public intervention on the side of the union 
officials may sometimes be expected even 
from Washington. 

In this political bargaining activity, the 
union officials have attempted to rid them- 
selves not only of the inconvenience of what 
they regarded as the slow, tedious, silly bar- 

at the bargaining table, but also to 
rid themselves of the need to be responsive 
to the membership. 

Also, through sole bargaining power and 
compulsory membership arrangements with 
employers, they have acquired a virtual 
monopoly of the labor market in critical 
mass production, defense output, and inter- 
state commerce transportation. The free- 
dom to use politically the money and man- 
power, which that monopoly put in their 

hands, has enabled the union-officials to all 

put finish the job of becoming the masters, 
in contrast to the original status as servants, 
of the workers: 

Perhaps the most significant development 
to note here is that the union official has 
long since passed from economic agent 
status out into the open as an unalloyed 
politician in his own right. It is very im- 
portant that we recognize the union prob- 
lem from here on as primarily a political 
problem. 

Of course, the natural human appetite of 
‘the union Officials for power and security, 
and the easy going the union officials were 
experiencing against ideological competitors 
who wanted to sell voluntarism and private 
enterprise but were too bashful to call on 
the customers, made it inevitable that union 
Officials would go on to the third stage. 

This is the all-out political effort we now 
see in their attempt to dominate both par- 
ties and all government, and this year to 
elect a Congress obligated to be subservient 
to their every wish for further protection 
against citizens and dominance over citizens 
in ways far beyond any connection with bar- 
gaining table matters. ; 

As George Meany has so candidly said: 


“The scene of battle is no longer the com-. 


pany plant and the picket line. It has 
moved into the legislative halls of Con- 
gress and the State legislature.” 

Total union income—exclusive of welfare 
and pension funds—runs into hundreds of 
millions. There are suppoged to be half 
a million union officials. Politics seem now 
to be their principal interest, and Victor 
Riesel recently stated to a study group that 
“65 percent of the international unions’ 
income goes for public relations and politics 
and only 15 percent for the old bread and 
butter union activities.” Union officials 
join with other antibusiness elements in 
politics, and they have been and are fi- 
nancing and manning most of the activities 
which busiessmen believe are contrary to 
the best interests of all the people. 

In addition to direct money contributions, 
union-supported candidates receive aid 
from incalculable numbers of free cam- 
paign workers, union treasuries pay for un- 
told hours of radio and TV time, paid or- 
ganizers are sent in to do political work, 
frients of the candidates insert full-page 
ads in the local newspapers, wives of zealous 
union supporters man telephone brigades 
contacting voters, teen-age sons and daugh- 
ters undertake baby-sitting chores while 
mothers and fathers go to the polls. Mean- 
while, the labor press gives full play to the 
election and to the merits of their particu- 
lar candidates. “Special election editions 
are issued and distributed. 

The 1st session of the 85th Congress 
Passed no legislation contrary to the rec- 
ommendations of AFL-CIO; neither did the 
entire 84th ; and I judge that not 
tot or, Dil im the present .sention of fhe 

a chance of passing if it is against 
the will of the AFL-CIO. 


‘ 
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As you know, some courageously construc- 

tive Democrats and Republicans in the House 
and Senate have been publicly listed for 
epolitical extinction by the AFL-CIO this 
year. There is double dilemma here. First, 
in the absence of better support, the extinc- 
tion may be accomplished. Sécond, there 
are too many othérs who were left off the 
black list, 8 Republican and 12 Democratic 
Senators, for instance, who might want to 
demand that AFL-CIO put them on the 
list to make their independence clear. 

In the present Congress, the union officials 
reportedly feel sure of the support of 38 
Senators and 177 House Members. That’s 
why no bill can be passed which they op- 

. And we hear that.certain anxious 
political leaders in both parties are pleading 
with the top union command to permit 
some really corre@tive labor union legislation 
to go through Congress. 

But the union officials seek a majority so 

they will not have to be on the defensive 
but can pass all the bills they want. They 
believe they can do it this year. They only 
need to pick up 11 friends in the Senate and 
41 in the House to add to their present 38 
Senators and 177 Representatives. 
“In an atmosphere of business let-down 
with several million persons ‘jobless and 
many others worried about losing their jobs, 
union officials feel they have a real chance 
to take over in November.” 

That last paragraph is not mine but a 
quote from page 46 of U. S. News & World 
Report of March 28. I urge you to read that 
issue not only for the particular article 
quoted but for some other politically alarm- 
ing ones along with David Lawrence’s edi- 
torial quoting from the Congressional Recorp 
the claim that $725,000 was spent by 1 union 
for 1 Senator’s election. This Senator, in- 
cidentally, was the only committee member, 
Democrat or. Republican, who did not sign 
the McClellan Committee report. 

Let’s look at just these few consequences 
of all this in areas beyond the employee- 
employer relationship. ~ 

First. We have the kind of corruption and 
abuses of liberty and dignity brought to light 
by the McClellan Committee. 

Second. We all have a lower level of liv- 
ing—probably by 20 percent or more—be- 
cause the productiveness of our talents and 
facilities is arbitrarily reduced by inspired 
featherbedding, «resistance to technological 
progress, opposition to, rather than cooper- 
ation with, management in what people want 
done and what’s good for everybody—the 
waste being easily as great as the whole $86 
billion our Federal Government cost us last 
year. 

Third. We have inflation not just from the 
Wage increases in excess of 2 percent a year 
but also from the inflationary measures 
union officials have the power to press on 
Government. Too many union officials like 
inflation—mistakenly want 
gardless of what they say. It makes them 
look useful, and the dedicated socialists 
among them know inflation is quietly the 
most brutal socializer of them all. 

Fourth. We have the corrupting of busi- 
nessmen, who should be moral leaders. Col- 
lusion in compulsory membership, rigged 
markets, and other serious immoral or il- 
legal acts are too often required as the price 
of survival in full view of Government of- 
ficials who do not dare try to enforce the 
law. . - 

Five. We have, of course, the present de- 
pressed sales and unemployment situation 
which some people are coming to term the 
“Reuther recession.” Congressman RALPH 
W. Gwrtnn, Republican of New York, rank- 
ing minority Member of the House Labor 
Committee, said May $3 on TV that he did 





1U. S. News & World Report, page 46, 
March 28, 1958. 
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not believe that we had a general recession 
in this country but, instead, a recession 
“in certain areas where the labor union is 
the toughest and tightest and where the 
largest wages are paid, because they’ve priced 
themselves out of the market like they did 
in the coal field * * *” Mr. Gwinn went on 
to say that he thought the present trouble 
“could quite properly be described as a Wal- 
ter Reuther-CIO-AFL-socialist depression of 
American variety.” Former Senator Owen 
Brewster, Republican of Maine, told Human 
Events on May 5: “The Reuther recession 
is the issue. In short, Reuther—heading up 
the whole labor boss aggregation—stands as 
the main issue today. Reuther and the 
wage-price spiral, culminating in the auto- 
mobile industry’s present plight and its ef- 
fects on the economy—that’s the real focus 
of the national problem today. Real labor 
reform, to control this dangerous power, is 
@ must in this session.” 

Six. There are other consequences, like 
the political extinction decreed for those 
who disagree, or like the snuffing out of 
free speech, but my time doesn’t permit 
going on. 

The challenge to us businessmen and to 
other citizens in all this is that such eco- 
nomic and political power derived from the 
money and manpower yielded by such a 
monopoly of the labor market has gone 
beyond the point where it is the concern 
only of workers, managers, and union of- 
ficials. This force is now the concern of 
every citizen, and is the local, State, and 
national political matter of first importance. 

As already indicated, this case history is 
significant not because the politicians in- 
volved are union Officials but simply because 
these union officials happen to be the citizens 
who have developed and currently run what 
I believe is admitted on all sides to be not 
only the most powerful political organization 
in the country but also the only one really 
organized and effective in influencing the 
course of both parties today. It is only by 
chance these powerful politicians are union 
officials and antibusiness. If so great an un- 
regulated or unchecked imbalance of politi- 
cal power were in the hands of any other 
special-interest group—any business, or 
military or other group—the peril to freedom 
and economic well-being would be just the 
same—as all history here and abroad has 
shown. . 

Our State and Federal constitutions, and 
in fact the whole theory of American democ- 
racy, call for and depend on effective checks 
and balances to protect the public interest 
against excessive, unchecked power. But 
these checks and balances can be only partly 
built in. Beyond the constitutions and the 
laws, the successful operation of our democ- 
racy demands an electorate which is alert, 
enlightened, and vigorous enough to rein- 
force these built-in checks and make them 
work-in the public interest. 

The growth and use now by one special- 
interest group of political power which has 
no effective check is not the fault primarily 
of those who achieved the, power, for it is 
their right to try. Rather, the fault is prin- 
cipally on the part of those who, by inactiv- 
ity and silence, allowed it to happen—let a 
special-interest group achieve power which 
it can use to injure all the people. 

We businessmen cannot look elsewhere for 
citizens to blame. We have long had the 
opportunity and responsibility to do our very 
considerable part not in trying to destroy 
unions or in seeking any unfair advantage 
but, rather, in restoring the balance needed 
in this situation in the public interest; but 
we have just as long failed to accomplish any- 
thing like our full part or even to put forth 
anything like the full effort we should. 

But a word of wisdom here. This full ef- 
fort to redress the balance must in all re- 
spects be consonant with the legal and moral 
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standards our society and our governments 
have so wisely set forth. The use of cor- 
porate funds to further the candidacy of any 
person is outlawed, and so it should be. Also 
outlawed, by a law honored more in the 
breach than in the observance, are certain 
uses of union funds to promote individual 
candidacies. This union practice is to my 
mind legally and morally intolerable, espe- 
cially because so much of the money avail- 
able to unions is extracted from unwilling 
contributors suffering the indignity of com- 
pulsory union membership contracts. 
There should be no double standard here, 
and we must neither seek nor tolerate one. 
Nor need we do so, for the remedies available 
to us, under the strictest moral and legal 
standards, are adequate to do the needed 
job, if only we will use them. 
We businessmen, of course, don’t like 
politics, don’t want to get into politics. But 
we had no choice. We have been dragged 
unwillingly into politics by our ideological 
competitors and intended executioners who 
were politically skilled and felt the political 
arena was where they would look good and 
we, in contrast, would put up the sorriest 
spectacle and thus do the most damage to 
people’s confidence in us. Yet too many of 
to look the other way or to 
to somebody else—to a few 
trade association spokes- 
; go on with our 
in oversimplifica- 
cutting and 
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as I see it, is 
f every managers 
duty to himself. It 
We must each 
y identified over 
and must each 
ther up toa safe 
t public do theirs. 
believe I am overstating the case 
I say that the prompt at- 
and immediate sound use of politi- 
‘tiveness by the private enterprise 
manager—and by the citizens he and his as- 
sociates can properly influence—is at once 
the most difficult and most urgent task facing 
our free country today for our own self- 
preservation, much less the preservation of 
any chance of going on to attain the stuff 
our dreams are so legitimately made of. 
Happily, what the manager and other alert 
and alarmed citizens need for overall politi- 
eal effectiveness in doing their part to help 
correct the present imbalance is no more than 
what is needed to bring the manager up even 
with the union official at the bargaining table, 
no more than what is needed to get coopera- 
tion, productivity, profit, growth, and secu- 
rity all day long in each business, large and 
small, for the good of the whole public. 
Fortunately, most of the need is in this 
nonpartisan political field where work can 
still be carried on by businessmen and where 
the good people of both parties should be able 
to rally as one without being self-conscious 
in the slightest: 
1. We need economic understanding and 
eager facility in its public and private use. 
We businessmen must ourselves under- 
stand—and then help others understand— 
the fundamentals of our free jobs and free 
markets, how our level of living has been 
and can be raised, how business serves this 
process as a highly creative clearinghouse 
where people come togethr and are helped, 
by good ideas and.common facilities, to do 
more for each other than they could or would 
if left to their own devices. 
We have to help people adjust their false 
expectations of the moment to reality and 
understand that a business has no magic 
resources, no money tree, nothing to give 
away. Business is a something-for-something 
process, and so is life and freedom, for that 
matter. 


fective 
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We businessmen—we so-called business 
leaders, before we are leaders in the full 
sense now required—must deserve and 
achieve the deep vonviction on the part of 
the public that we know our economics, 
understand how to run business for the good 
of the many, and are doing so. The public 
does not so believe now, does not understand 
the good of what we do, with what justice 
I'll leave to you. We all need a continuous 
daily study course in the way our business 
and economic system works and can work. 
We especially need to understand and teach 
right now that government has nothing to 
spend but people’s money—that a so-called 
tax cut, without a like cut in government 
spending, is not a tax cut at all but merely 
a shift from visible tax collection to the 
invisible collection of the tax by inflation. 

2. The second skill we nYust develop is in 
the knowledge and use of good human re- 
lations, intentions, and practices. We par- 
ticularly need right now a better understand- 
ing all around of the morals required for the 
freedom and well-being we want in our asso- 
ciation with one another. 


We must strengthen our moral courage and 
not only stand firm for what is right but fight 
valiantly in public against the person or idea 
that is morally or ethically wrong. The mis- 
information about the true economics of 
freedom and the abuses of unbridled power 
can only éxist in the shadows, so we must 
courageously expose deceivers and usurpers. 
For lack of alertness and courage in free 
speech by businessmen, freedom of speech is 
withering on the vine. 


It’s accepted as being quite impossible to 
be in some businesses in some localities today 
without being a lawbreaker under the whip 
of the unions. Too many businessmen not 
only give in to unsound economic settlements 
and to illegal and immoral collusion but 
having done so, they compound the damage, 
and even try to fool people, by talking and 
acting as if they thought what they had done 
was good for employees and public instead 
of bad. 


The remedy for this can come and must 
come through the individual businessman 
making the moral investment that our very 
survival requires be made in better knowing 
the truth and then publicly telling the truth 
about what’s going on, no matter who has to 
be contradicted. 


3. We thus must not only develop more 
demagog-proof political maturity in our- 
selves but must then help our neighbors 
do so. 

Too many of us haven’t felt it was our kind 
of a job to engage in the hubbub of rough- 
and-tumble public debate with demagogs 
who were trying to fool people by character 
defamation and by falsely appearing even 
to support free enterprise. But it is becom- 
ing increasingly obvious that it is not only 
proper but required in the best interests of 
employees, employers, and the rest of the 
public for us businessmen, as individuals, to 
develop and practice the skills needed to 
meet our ideological or demagogic competi- 
tors and to debunk the false claims by which 
they try to make bad measures against. busi- 
ness and people look good. 

There is hope rather than despair in how 
bad the situation is. Most of the trouble is 
due to misinformation, misinformation.that 
is easily and quickly corrected once enough 
truthful and courageous businessmen and 
other thoughtful citizens start making proper 
public inquiries of officeseekers and office- 
holders and start otherwise speaking up in 
the public interest about what voters have 
@ right to know. It will not take long to 
debunk the false charges about business and 
the false idea that any other economic sys- 
tem comes anywhere near our frée choice, 
something-for-something, competitive sys- 
tem of incentives and rewards. . 
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But the three foregoing—economics, mor. 
als, and demagogproof political maturity— 
are only the base, the foundation, needeq 
for the constituency of both parties to judge 
correctly the issues, candidates, and office. 
holders. i 

Fortunately, the most important issues 
transcend any usual party lines. And you 
in Arizona have a most enco history 
of the good people in both parties rallying 
as one on the main things. For instance, 
on right-to-work: Both your Senators—] a 
Democrat and 1 a Republican—have been 
for it right along. The voters have balloted 
on right-to-work .three times, twice under 
Democratic governors and once under a Re- 
publican governor, and the voters’ verdict 
for right-to-work has been by an increasing 
percentage each time. Incidentally, a very | 
important factor in General Electric’s deci. 
sion favoring Arizona over the other cons 
tenders for our computer business was the 
combination of the fact that you do have 
a right-to-work law and the fact that a 
growing majority of the citizens are so ob- 
viously coming to appreciate and support 
voluntarism as opposed to compulsion in \ 
union membership. 

However, the right-to-work issue is not 
settled in Arizona to any comfortably greater 
degree than it is in other States or in the 
Nation. The most desired result the top 
union politicians seek from their election 
activities is to have State legislatures and 
a Congress and Senate that will outlaw 
right-to-work laws and thus reverse the cure 
rent healthy trend that is away from com- ~~ 
pulsion and toward voluntarism. Right-to- 
work is a very active political issue and no 
one can truthfully say it is not. Voters 
have a right to know on this issue—as on 
all issues—just how candidates will vote if 
elected. No candidate who is embarrassed 
by the question of how he will vote on right- 
to-work should be permitted to sweep the 
question under the rug. Voters should know 
whether a candidate—if elected to Congress, 
for jnstance—will be 1 of the 41 Reprresenta- 
tives or 11 Senators the union politicians 1 
are seeking to give them the absolute ma- 
jority they want in both Houses. 

But beyond the nonpartisan work on busi- 
ness time and money is the second duty 
of the businessman, this time as a citizen 
on his own time and with his own money 
engaging in party politics, working in the 
party of his own free choice. Not only 
money and lots of it, but lots of volunteer 
legwork and -mental sweat is needed to re- 
store the balance and have both parties sup- 
porting good programs and good public ser- 
vants who will not be obligated and sub- 
servient to any special interest but will serve 
the balanced best interests of all citizens. 


When one or all of us businessmen come 
to this crossroads and have to make the 
critical choice of either doing our part of 
the tough uphill climb to effective help to 
a party or a candidate, or of continuing on’ 
the downhill path to oblivion, we keep 
wishing we didn’t have to make the decision, 
Yet the vital problem-is on the way down 
the road to meet each and every one of US, 
and there is something each and every one 
of us can and must do. Your Mayor Jack 
Williams gave a brilliant demonstration of 
what one man cah do. The remaining mem- 
bets of your nonpartisan city council have, 
since 1950, been demonstrating what dedi- 
cated individuals can do for the public good. 
I understand the examples of what some 80= — 
called political unknowns were able to ac 
complish over in Tucson earlier this year 
were likewise impressive. : 

But it’s not just to the advantage of you 
in the cities and towns to defend and im- 
prove the business climate; it is Just as ad- 
vantageous-to the agricultural counties © 
avoid having antibusiness attacks and devel- 
opments éver get underway there and #0 
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help ward off elsewhere in the State any new 
attacks while aiding recovery from the effects 
of prior bad teaching or action. 

The final partisan political work is done by 
an individual persuasively talking the eco- 
nomics and morals of the issues and candi- 
dates with another individual or family, and 
then another, then getting those and few 
other right-minded individuals out to vote 
on election day. This is work every citizen 


can and should do, at night and on week- 


ends, just like the antibusiness opposition is 
quietly doing all the time right here in your 
midst and just as a little more conspicuous 
horde of hundreds of imported experts are 
likely to be suddenly found doing between 
September 9 and November, a period which 
will then be too short and too late for busi- 
nessmen to train and organize themselves as 
yolunteer-citizen political workers. The 
time for the previously inactive citizen to 
start political work is obviously now. 

In the process of such an accomplishment, 
the businessman will have brought the neg- 
lected areas of the businessman’s responsi- 
bility up even with his technical and finan- 
cial accomplishments, will have brought him- 
self up even with union officials at the bar- 
gaining table; will have given the unions 
back to the members and the Government 
back to the people, will have restored law 
enforcement, will have helped the public 
start regaining the benefits of the 20 percent 
or more of productivity now wasted, will 
have arrested inflation, will have revived free 
speech, will have silenced the professional 
unwarranted kind of criticism of business, 
and will have quieted the present panic of 
both parties on the Potomac. 

These are no small challenges, I know, 
for all of us. But this is it this time, and 
I simply see no other way to seek our sur- 
vival as free citizens in a free society but 
by facing up to these critical challenges and 
overcoming them, no matter who of great 
or little power now has to be opposed or 
contradicted in the process, 

If we can measure up to these chal- 
lenges, then what is economically sound and 
morally right will, as it should, be politically 
invincible, . 





Budgetary Surplus and Lower Taxes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


s OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, in my 
opinion, rather an important summary 
of our financial situation was given in 
& speech before the directors of the 
Christian Freedom Foundation, New 
York, last April, by Mr. Willis E. Stone 
of Los Angeles, Calif., who is president 
of the American Progress Foundation 
and director of the Organization to Re- 
peal Federal Income Taxes. 

Under unanimous consent, I ask that 
this speech, which appeared in Christian 

omics, on June 10, 1958, be repro- 
duced in the Recorp: 

Bupcerary SurRPLUs AND LOWER TAXES 

(By Willis E. Stone) 
The task we have under discussion appears 
to be one = gigantic proportions. Actually, 
ver, a the Communist- 
individual tneeras ee restoring apeeaieee 
can individual system, revitaliz- 
ing our concept of States rights, achieving 
national solvency, initiating an enormous in- 
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crease in the standard of living of the Ameri- 
can people and reestablishing the basic man- 
to-man philosophy in charity, economics, 
society, and government is relatively simple. 
It all depends upon giving life and vitality 
to fundamental Christian doctrine and the 
intents and purposes of the Constitution. 
GET TO THE TAPROOT 


This, perhaps, oversimplifies the enterprise 
under discussion, but in all truth it accu- 
rately summarizes the proposition. It is not 
enough to solve a part of a problem. Trim- 
ming the bush only increases the yield. We 
must get to the taproot of the whole truth. 
It is our purpose to seek a comprehensive, all 
inclusive procedure, encompassing all the 
troubled parts of our national problems, so 
we may unite and give reality to the prin- 
ciple of. equal justice under God and the 
Constitution. 

I believe the focal point of the composite 
problem deals with that which we call our 
free enterprise system, for this involves our 
economic capacity for individual independ- 
ence. If we fail to possess economic inde- 
pendence we have no place to stand for the 
exercise of any other phase of freedom. 

GOD’s INTENTION 

We agree, I am sure, that it was God’s 
intention that mankind should be free and 
independent. This is the very essence of the 
story of the creation. In Genesis 1: 28 it is 
recorded that, after God created man in His 
own image, “God blessed them, and God 
said unto them, be fruitful, and multiply, 
and replenish the earth, and subdue it; and 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over every liv- 
ing thing that moveth upon the earth.” 

This, it would seem, should be enough to 
establish that man—not government—is 
made in the image of God and has been 
given dominion of this earthly realm. The 
teachings of our Lord, Jesus Christ dwelt 
constantly upon this principle. St. Matthew 
tells us in the Parable of the Talents. St. 
Luke tells us in the Parable of the Pounds. 


DIVINE PLAN 


Repeatedly we are charged to use our tal- 
ents, independently and individually, with 
full God-given authority and responsibility. 
This is the divine plan. That it is right, 
and abundantly rewarding, is evidenced be- 
yound dispute by the record of the Amer- 
ican individual enterprise system during the 
time it was protected from encroachment by 
the Constitution. 

I propose that we restore the concept by 
removing the encroachments. Simple as 
this may seem, there are vast ramifications, 
the byproduct of countless years of irrespon- 
sible legislation, political contriving, and the 
impositions of autocratic and bureaucratic 
force. 


In the light of these circumstances the 
proposal to restore our traditional principle 
of economic liberty becomes involved with 
questions of where, when, and how. To lay 
the foundation for the answers to these 
questions we must trace the process by which 
we lost our liberty, the degree to which it 
has been lost, spell out the process for its 
restoration, and then analyze the effects to 
make very sure that it is comprehensive and 
all inclusive, and leaves no loose ends to trip 
us. 
Our loss of liberty stems in a large degree 
from the enactment of the 16th income-tax 
amendment. It was imposed upon us by de- 
ceit and misrepresentation. The 16th amend- 
ment made it possible for Federal agencies 
to reach directly into the purse and the 
private life of the individual without re- 
course to the States or reference to the 
specific limitations imposed by the Consti- 
tution. It opened the way for a steadily in- 
creasing flow of political iniquities which 
have now reached the status of a great na- 
tional calamity. 
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SCALE OF THE CALAMITY 


The scale of the calamity is gaged by the 
volume of income taxes we pay. It is the 
common impression that taxes are too high, 
but this is not technically correct. Taxes 
have a perfectly valid function—that of pay- 
ing the costs of Government. Measured 
against that function, taxes are much too 
low. This is evident as taxes have failed 
to pay the costs of Government: by an aver- 
age of $12 billfon per year during these past 
20 years, thus putting $240 billion on our 
national debt during the past 2 decades. 


NATIONAL BANKRUPTCY 


This, in itself has produced a threat of 
national bankruptcy as our national debt 
today is said to exceed the total assessed 
valuation of all property, real and personal, 
in the United States. Despite this fact we 
are faced with a new round of deficit spend- 
ing of enormous magnitude. 

These conditions have caused an increase 
in the clamor for repeal of the 16th amend- 
ment, a clamor in which I join, but with 
qualifications, Make no mistake about it, I 
am as desirous as anyone can be to abolish 
the income-tax menace, but I am extremely 
fearful of doing this without first cutting 
the costs of Government sufficiently to ac- 
commodate the loss of revenue. 

I am absolutely convinced that cutting 
the revenue of Government in half by re- 
pealing the 16th amendment, without first 
cutting the costs of Government in half, 
would preduce 1 of 3 consequences, none of 
which offers a solution to present problems, 
These are: 

1. Immediate national bankruptcy which 
would take everything with it. 

2. Immediate nationalization of all wealth, 
which is communism in full practice, to off- 
set the Ioss of revenue. 

3. Immediate imposition of a new tax, 
under a different guide, which would put the 
same tax load on the same shoulders. 


DEMAND FOR TAX CUTS 


Despite this logic, however, the demands 
for tax cuts today are greater and more in- 
sistent than they have been in years, and at 
the same time bureaucracy is capitalizing 
the recession and the sputniks to raise the 
greatest demand of modern times for more 
spending. This accentuates the fact that 
the spenders can spend more and faster than 
Congress can ever raise in taxes. 

While it is apparent that taxes are too low, 
and will stay too low if the spenders have 
their way, there is an alternate equation— 
that the costs of government are too high. 
Many years ago I began an investigation into 
this possibility—that costs are too high— 
with some startling results. 

In seeking the most vulnerable area for 
cost reduction I was amazed at the quantity 
of Federal corporate activity which existed 
without any pretense of constitutional au- 
thority, and the enormous quantity of. tax 
dollars this activity consumed each year. I 
submit these findings to you as they offer 
broad potentials for enormous reductions in 
both costs and taxes. 

That you may appreciate the quantity of 
Federal agencies involved in corporate ac- 
tivities of one kind or another directly com- 
petitive with the private enterprises of the 
taxpayers, I call your attention to Fact Sheet 
No. 1, which lists more than 700 Federal 
agencies so involved. . 

There have been 17 issues of Fact Sheet 
released since that first issue. Each of the 
subsequent issues have dealt with the activi- 
ties of one particular Federal corporate activ- 
ity. The direct losses identified in these 
17 reports exceed $18 billion, and we have 
hardly scratched the surface. 

Many studies have been madevof the 
methods through which the various Federal 
agencies have been projected into active 
competition with taxpaying citizens, Our 
concern here is not how they came into 
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existence but how we can abolish this prac- 
tice and the potential savings in govern- 
mental costs which might be achieved by 
applying curbs to these new and alien activ- 
ities. 

An analysis of the manner and extent in 
which tax funds have been spent in recent 
years can provide an idea of the potential 
benefits available to all of us as these ex- 
travagances are abolished. 

Under the label of foreign aid the Ameri- 
can taxpayers, who have never known a mili- 
tary defeat, have been compelled to pay more 
treasure into the coffers of foreign powers 
than all the vanquished peoples in history 
have been required to pay to their con- 
querors. 

SEVEN HUNDRED CORPORATE ACTIVITIES 


On the domestic scene, more than 700 
Federal corporate activities have been estab- 
lished. They absorb about half of our tax 
dollars and have already taken over 40 per- 
cent of the land area and 20 percent of the 
industrial capacity of the Nation, riding the 
backs of the American people as interest- 


free, rent-free, cost-free, and tax-free princes 
of privilege, competing with every American 
be he producer or consumer. 
To get some idea of the gigantic scale of 
nquest of State and private lands al- 
ed by the bureaucratic empire 
( rn to the United States 
Organization Manual and find 
y for themselves. 
1ual for 1955-56 the 
that it has “cus- 
This is an 
f the total land 
i States and all 
{ A Ai 
me manual, the For- 
] in the Agriculture De- 
ares that it “administers 
. 2 #.~% it 188 million acres.” This is an 
» 8.1 percent of the total land 
of the United States and all 


and possessions. 
BUREAUCRATIC EMPIRE 

Thus the land taken over by these two 
Federal agencies alone exceeds the combined 
area of England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
Portugal, Spain, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Luxembourg, Switzerland, Germany, Iceland, 
Denmark, Poland, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Italy, Monaco, Albania, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Bulgaria. 

These facts begin to give some pretty good 
ideas as to why our tax bills hurt so much. 
By correcting the spending here, we can find 
the solution to our tax problem. There is 
no other place where our efforts can yield 
such tremendous rewards. We must reduce 
these bureaucratic empires to a dollar and 
cents basis to learn the exact extent to which 
abolition of such practices can remove the 
burden of taxes. 


PENDING PROPOSAL 


“To rid ourselves of the Federal corporate 
activities, which would reduce the cost of 
government by one-half, making repeal of 
the 16th amendment feasible, is the purpose 
of a proposed 23d amendment to the Consti- 
tution which has been introduced into Con- 
gress by Representative RatpH W. Gwinn, of 
New York. This proposal has been formally 
approved by the State of Illinois. More 
than 6,000 organizations have adopted reso- 
lutions of support for it. The proposal is now 
pending in Congress as House Joint Resolu- 
tion 355. It provides that— 

“Sec. 1. The Government of the United 
States shall not engage in any business, pro- 
fessional, commercial, financial, or industrial 
enterprise except as specified in the Consti- 
tution. 

“Sec. 4. Congress shall not levy taxes on 
personal incomes, inheritances, and/or gifts.” 

This amendment would stop the political 
gift of our tax dollars to foreign socialistic 
and communistic governments, leaving indi- 
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viduals to do this on a voluntary basis as 
they wish. By stopping this foreign aid, a 
tremendous saving to taxpayers would be 
possible, thus restoring the capacity of pri- 
vate enterprise to engage in foreign trade. 
In 1954 alone the foreign grants and credits 
amounted to $4,669,000,000. 

This amendment would cause the Federal 
corporate activities to be sold back to Ameri- 
ean the people from whom they were taken. 
It is estimated the land, buildings, and facil- 
ities, even under forced sale, would bring 
better than $50 billion, all of which would be 
applied to the national debt. By retiring $50 
billion of the national debt in this way the 
taxes required to pay interest on it would be 
reduced by better than $1,250,000,000 per 
year. 

ADDITIONAL SAVINGS 

Also the cost of amortizing that part of 
the national debt would be avoided, and this 
cost, on a 40-year amortizing basis, would 
save the taxpayers another $1,250,000,000 
per year. 

The: average annual losses of the Federal 
corporate activities during recent years have 
exceeded $10 billion per year, although they 
compete with taxpaying private enterprise 
on an interest-free, cost-free, rent-free, tax- 
free basis. The sale of the Federal corporate 
activities would eliminate these losses by 
eliminating their source, thus saving the tax- 
payers this amount of taxes. 

Another important item is the fact that 
an estimated 1 million Federal employees ap- 
parently do nothing in their official life ex- 
cept provide services without cost to the Fed- 
eral corporations. They are paid by the 
general funds, therefore their pay comes 
directly from taxes. With the Federal cor- 
porate activities sold back to the American 
people, these employees will be more gain- 
fully employed in private enterprise and 1 
million pay envelapes will not have to be 
filled with our tax dollars. Averaging $4,000 
per year for each of them, this would mean 
a saving to the taxpayer of $4 billion per 
year. 

There is one more item. It is estimated 
and conservatively so, that at least $3 worth 
of goods, services, and facilities are required 
to maintain every dollar of payroll even after 
deducting the value of goods and services 
produced. On this basis, the saving of $4 
billion in payroll will mean a related saving 
of $12 billion in goods, services, and facilities. 


TOTAL SAVINGS 


Now let’s add up these savings that would 
be made possible by enacting the proposed 
23d amendment: 

Cost of goods, services, and facilities in 
excess of values produced, $12 billion. 

The payroll that can be saved each year, 
$4 billion. 

The losses that will no longer require tax 
support, $10 billion. 

The interest saved, $1,250,000,000. 

The amortization charge saved $1,250,000,- 
000. 

Annual total (1954 level), $28,500,000,000. 

Plus savings resulting from»stopping for- 
eign aid, $4,669,000,000. 

Total annual saving to taxpayers of, $33,- 
169,000,000. 

Compared with total individual income tax 
collected, $32,495,000,000. 

Indicates the Federal Government would 
have a surplus of $674 million by repealing 
the individual income tax (1954 level) at 
the same time the Federal corporate activi- 
ties are sold back to the American people 
from whom they were taken. 

DRAMATIC SOLUTION 

This gives a startling view of the enor- 
mous potential involved in this basic Amer- 
iean approach. It offers the most dramatic 
solution to the tax problem ever contem- 
plated, yet it simply provides for the rees- 
tablishment of true Christian 
and the free enterprise system. It would 
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solve most of the problems of capital and 
labor, consumers and producers, and cer. 
tainly the problem which today confronts 
every individual income taxpayer. 

There is nothing extraordinary about any 
of this. It contemplates only a return to 
basic American principles. These rewards 
can be achieved on the very day we focus 
our concern about taxes on the task of re. 


storing the private enterprise concept. On ~ 
that very day we will also fine that a verita. ~ 
ble flood of new tax revenue will. begin to . 


flow into the Federal Treasury which will 
enable the Government to steadily retire 
the national debt and cut taxes in other 
areas. 


REMOVES POLITICAL COMPETITION 


This is the way it works. The day we re. 
store private enterprise by removing politi. 
cal competition to it, every person in the 
Nation will have more money to spend, 
Withholding taxes will stop, and we know 
exactly what that will mean to each of us 
personally. This will not depend on any 
change in the rate of pay. It only depends 
on getting the Government back within 


constitutional limitations, gétting bureau- ‘ 


crats out of competition with our businesses 
and restoring to each of us the product of 
our toil. 

This means that every one of us will have 
an everage of 15 to 20 percent more money 
to spend simply because we will have this 
amount of our earnings restored to us. This 
will be spendable money—in exactly the 
amount we reported on our tax. form 1040. 
Everyone of us have some mighty good ideas 
of what we would do with this new income, 
To some it might mean new drapes or furni- 
ture. To others it means a new automobile 
or even an airplane. Others will be able to 
go into business for themselves, or buy new 
equipment to serve people better. Even if 
the money is saved, put into the bank, it will 
be available for loans to others so they may 
expand their businesses or satisfy some im- 
portant need. It will rekindle the American © 
instincts for charity, for kindliness and for 
Christian impulses. 

MORE TAKE-HOME PAY 


However thesedollars are used by the 
people, this better than 15 percent new take- 
home pay will be spent for things, services 
and savings. Under any circumstances, there 
will be better than a 15-percent increase in 
business volume in our present business 
community, and this added business will 
bear the same tax burden as present business 
volume. Thus, the Federal Government will 
receive 15 percent more from this source 
that it has in recent years. At the 1954 level 
this would mean an increase of $3,231,900,000 
each year from this source. 

Similarly, the sale of the Federal corporate 
activities would put about 20 percent more 
industrial and business capacity on the tat 
rolls to share the burden, and this, at 1954 
levels, would mean that this new source of 
revenue would yield to the Federal Goverl- 
ment about $4,309,200,000 per year. 

The foregoing surplus we cited amounted 
to, $674 million. 

The 15-percent increase in business volume 


. Will yield, $3,231,;900,000. 


The 20-percent increase because of new 
taxpayers and property returned to the ta 
rolls, $4,309,200,000. * 

The surplus and new tax sources can yield 
a total of $8,215,100,000, based on the 1954 


In 1954 the Federal Government operated 
at a deficit of $3,116,000,000. That deficit 
could be handled and leave the Government 
$5,098,487,000,which would permit 
gift and estate taxes, $035 
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This is the way to repeal the 16th amend- 
ment and restore fiscal solvency, States rights, 
and our free-enterprise system all at the 
same time. 

WONDERFUL OUTLOOK 


/ Tt is a wonderful outlook, and it is all 

ible by getting Government out of di- 
rect competition with its own citizens. This 
is ample reason for-us to initiate vigorous 
programs for the attainment of this objec- 
tive, but there is still more. 

There is the item-of collecting the indi- 
yidual income taxes, This amounts to about 
$200 million every year, and that amount 
would no longer be required, so it could be 
applied to the national debt. | 

Then there is the item of postage, which 
amounts to an estimated $40 million per 
year just to handle the flood of parcels, 
booklets, and letters relating to collecting 
the individual income taxes. This appears 
as a deficit in the Post Office Department 
and would no longer require deficiency ap- 
propriations of tax dollars, permitting that 
amount of money in the Treasury to be ap- 
plied on the national debt. 

Then there is the item of printing the tax 
forms and all the auxiliary items that relate 
to collecting individual income taxes, This 
amounts to about $100 million every year 
and appears as a deficit in the Government 
Printing Office which would no longer re- 
quire appropriations of tax dollars in this 
amount, permitting it to be applied to the 
national debt, 

There is, in these 3 items, another $340 
million to help pay off the debt, stepping 
up the rate by which we can get back to 
solvency as a Nation. All of this sounds 
mighty good, and every statistical fact proves 
its validity. 

Instead of groaning under an inhuman 
load of individual income taxes, we could 
abolish the individual incdme-tax laws. 

Instead of operating our Federal Govern- 
ment at an average annual deficit of $12 
billion a year, as we have been doing these 
last 20 years, we can pay off the national debt 
at the rate of nearly $5 billion a year while 
operating on a balanced budget. 

Instead of the violent conflict between 
Government and people regarding which 
shall own and operate the enterprises created 
by the people, we will have a Government 
devoted to protecting our lives and prop- 
erties. 

SOLVENT. POSITION 


Instead of Government being the greatest 
pauper in history, it will be returned to a 
solvent position and will have the affection of 
the American people returned to it—and the 
affection of the citizens is the greatest asset 
any government can possibly possess. 

But there is even more. Think of th 
time, the worry, and the money each one o: 
us have been spending to conform to the 
tax requirements, All this would be saved. 
So would the time, money, and energy we 
spend in protective lobbying, special book- 
keeping, reporting, decountants’ fees, and 
any number of other costly impositions 


- Which now involve us. Then there is the 


savings that will result because it will no 
longer be necessary to ferret out, prosecute, 
and incarcerate those who fail for any reason 
© conform to the more than 400,000 words 
now in the individual income tax laws. 
Every person in the land can think of an 
infinite variety of other benefits that will 
come to every one of us on the day -we 
take the Federal agencies out of competition 
with our individual business.. enterprises, 
thus stopping the waste of our tax dollars, 
letting us use our own earnings in our own 
way and at our own pleasure by applying 
the savings in governmental costs. to the 


This anal deals only with the dollars- 


&nd-cents elements of the Federal competi- 
with private enterprise and the in- 


~ 
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dividual income tax laws. It does not take 
into consideration the advantages to every 
business when the threat of interest-free, 
rent-free, cost-free, tax-free competition is 
removed. 

Neither does it take into consideration the 
wide variety of benefits to come from a peo- 
ple whose genius is not restrained by politi- 
cal straitjackets or the blight of impossible 
tax burdens. 


FABULOUS BENEFACTIONS 


This seems to add up to a wonderful vi- 
sion of fabulous benefactions that stun the 
imagination, yet there is still one more 
highly important factor to be considered. 
When the Federal corporate activities are 
sold back to the American people, tremen- 
dous amounts of property will go back on 
the local, county, and State tax rolls. In 
some areas this will be an item of enormous 
importance, 

For example, the Federal Government 
owns 48 percent of the land. area of Cali- 
fornia, and 87 percent of Nevada. By re- 
turning these vast areas to the jurisdiction 
of the States in which they are naturally 
contained; the principle of States rights 
will be reestablished and “he Governor of 
such a State as Nevada, where he is cur- 
rently Governor of only 13 percent of a 
State will be Governor of all the State, as 
was originally intended by the Constitution. 

And the people of such a State as Nevada 
will find that the burden of supporting an 
entire State, and the absentee landlords in 
Washington, will be a much simpler and a 
much less costly experience. 

In each State, and in each city, and to 
each person, the situation differs. But in 
every instance, without exception, the trans- 
fer of these vast empires back to the Ameri- 
can people, to be restored to the constitu- 
tional protection which the Founding 
Fathers originally intended for our indi- 
vidual enterprise system, many improve- 
ments and economies beyond our present 
ken—just as the Constitution itself held 
advantages for us far beyond the dream of 
even those who gave it life. 

Well, there it is—a program of dollars-and- 
cents reality, built upon the hard facts of 
truth, supported with all the evidence re- 
quired to prove its soundness, sustaining 
the tremendous financial advantage of re- 
storing our private enterprise system, giving 
the business of producing, distributing, and 
consuming the same constitutional protec- 
tion we have always enjoyed in the fields 
which were more carefully stipulated. It 
all adds up to the simple equation that 
when we stop political competition with 
private enterprise, the tax problem Will very 
largely be solved. 

We will at the same time restore the sov- 
ereignty of the States, just as the Constitu- 
tion intended. ’ 

“It will restore the international justice, 
confidence, honor, and integrity. 

It will reestablish the American theme of 
equal justice for all with government back 
at its rightful job of governing and regulat- 
ing, protecting our lives and property. 

It will constitute a great rebirth of liberty, 
making us free in fact when we are brave 
enough to face the issue and do the job, 
giving substance to the claim that this is 
“the land of the free, the home of the brave.” 

It will solve the most difficult of all our 
internal problems—the strife between man- 
agement and labor—by restoring to labor the 
fruit of its toil, putting a greater net in- 
crease in the pay envelope of Americans than 
any politician or any labor leader ever dared 
to think about. 

It staggers the imagination that so many 
great benefactions, to government and to 
people, can arise out of the simple element 
of restored economic justice. The truth of 
this fact sometimes fails to inspire us to 
action, yet every element of ouf culture, 
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every religious precept we hold dear, the very 
fabric of our lives gives eloquent testimony 
to this truth. 

May God grant us the wisdom to know the 
right, and the courage and power to sustain 
the right, that this beautiful land of ours 
may long be bright, with freedom’s holy 
light. 





Our Duty Is To Remember 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had the privilege and honor of deliver- 
ing the Memorial Day speech at Stone- 
Wall Jackson Post No. 127, of the Amer- 
can Legion in Ansted, W. Va. Under 
previous leave to extend my remarks, 
I-.wish to include the address I deliv- 
ered upon that occasion. The address 
follows: 

Our Duty Is To REMEMBER 

Members of Stonewall Jackson Post, No. 
127, of the American Legion, and good citi- 
zens of Ansted assembled to participate in 


‘these Memorial Day exercises, it was in May 


1868 that the commander of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, Gen. John A. Logan, issued 
an order designating May 30 as a day of 
reverence and for the decoration of the 
graves of those who served in the War Be- 
tween the States. 

It is appropriate that the American Le- 
gion sponsor this impressive service. Since 
its founding, the Legion has taken its place 
as an important community institution. It 
is composed of those who in time of national 
peril were ready to sacrifice life itself that 
our country and its principles might sur- 
vive. And in time of peace, through the 
Legion’s concerted committee and educa- 
tional activities, American patriotism is nur- 
tured and strengthened. 

Today, Memorial Day is a legal holiday in 
practically every State. In keeping with the 
spirit of the day we meet here to honor 
and revere those who served in past wars 
in the defense of our country, and who have 
gone to their just rewards. 

Memorial Day, originally called Decoration 
Day, is a most impressive holiday. Although 
it earries a military aspect, because of its 
original purpose of decorating graves of 
Civil War soldiers, Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
has well expressed the fact that “The grim 
cannon have turned into palm branches, and 
the shell and shrapnel into peach blossoms.” 

As years have passed, and additional wars 


e have been fought, the scope of the day has 


broadened. Today we honor and decorate 
the graves not only of soldiers and sailors 
who died on the battlefields of our country’s 
wars, but those of relatives and friends. 

In General Logan’s order of May 5, 1868, 
we find these words: “That every post of 
the Grand Army should hold appropriate 
exercises and decorate the graves of their 
dead comrades with flowers.” He closed 
with this thought, “Let no ravages of time 
testify to coming generations that we have 
forgotten, as a people, the cost of a free and 
undivided Republic.” 

Each year, since General Logan’s order, 
Memorial Day has’ become more meaningful 
to America, On the 30th of May services 
across our land are marked by parades, 
bands, participation by public officials, vet- 
erans’ organizations, Boy Scouts, and other 
groups of citizens. Programs on this occa- 
sion include songs and poems. The Ameri- 
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can flag is usually flown at half-mast in the 
morning. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address be- 
longs to Memorial Day, as the Declaration of 
Independence does to the Fourth of July. 

In preparing to speak to you today, I have 
been wondering just what my good friends 
in the Stonewall Jackson American Legion 
Post would wish me to say. I believe we 
would agree that our desire today is to 
honor and remember others. I believe we 
would agree that we should realize the nec- 
essity of peace among nations, in order to 
preserve our country, its ideals, and its free- 
dom. I believe we would agree this occa- 
sion should evoke an awareness of the great 
sacrifices that have been necessary to pre- 
serve our country, its ideals, and its free- 
dom. Destruction on many battlefields has 
made all this possible. 

But as I thought of these varied themes, 
one single theme seemed to appear and re- 
appear, uniting all the thoughts I have just 
mentioned. This single theme is contained 
in a two-line quotation by Wallace Bruce, 
which reads: 

























































































“Who kept the faith and fought the fight; 
The glory theirs, the duty ours.” 

s not our purpose today to bring glory 
r to attempt to define 
f the past bring to 


t urselves, but rathe 


ir duty The glories < 


1958 Memorial Day duties which 
ushed aside carelessly 
rials keep alive a 
s to her ances- 
Obligations 
tly forgotten. Is 
live for our- 
should help us 
y of the true 
It is the duty of 
he future. 
moment that the 
ped bring West Vir- 
wilderness to an in- 
empire wanted glory before duty? 


rhe fir > men to visit the land that 
j w West Virginia saw a 





i wild, rugged coun- 

y with steep mountains, dense forests and 
irkling streams. Today much of the wild 
beauty of the Allegheny Mountains remains 
to be enjoyed. But the courageous pioneer 
settlers and their descendants used the rich 


stores of natural resources found above and 
below ground to make our mountain State 
one of the world’s great industrial areas. 

It was in 1861 that the people of the west- 
ern mountains of Virginia made their first 
move to form a State of theirown. That was 
after Virginia had passed an ordinance of 
secession from the United States on the 
outbreak of the Civil War. “In 1863 West 
Virginia was admitted to the Union as the 
35th State. . 

Separation from Virginia did not spare 
West-Virginia from the ravages of the War 
Between the States. At least 4 major battles 
were fought on our soil in 1861. Subse- 
quently, West Virginia was the scene of raids, 
murders, and maraudings. In the Recon- 
struction era feuds and fights continued, 
Jeaving bitterness that influenced political 
sentiment down through the years. 

The citizens of Fayette County during the 
Civil War were largely in sympathy with the 
southern cause. It is a matter of record 
, that the delegate from Fayette and Raleigh 

Counties voted for the Ordinance of Seces- 
sion in the Virginia convention. Three com- 
panies from Fayette County were mustered 
into service for the southern cause, and one 
company entered tue Union Army. 

But the people of West Virginia pushed 
forward. Not for glory—but for duty. 

The area that became West Virginia 
covered 24,282 square miles and stretched 
awkwardly into panhandles to the north 
and east. The terrain made intrastate 
travel slow and difficult. It caused the de- 
velopment of segments among the people, 
who carried on economic and social rela- 
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tions with adjoining States. As a result, 
West Virginia had the costly problem of 
maintaining enough public institutions to 
serve our various population centers. 

A section of the West Virginia Turnpike 
required 87 bridges and 1 tunnel in an 88- 
mile stretch from Charleston to Princeton, 

Ranging in altitude up to 4,860 feet atop 
Spruce Knob, W. Va., is the highest State 
east of the Mississippi River. The average 
altitude is 1,500 feet. West Virginians like 
to say that, flattened out, our State would 
be bigger than Texas. 

Mile for mile, ours is the richest State in 
the Union in mineral production. For more 
than two decades West Virginia has been 
the Nation’s No. 1 soft coal producer. We 
mine more than 150 million tons annually 
from reserves estimated at more than 100 
billion tons. 

West Virginia has produced 100 billion 
to 300 billion cubic feet of natural gas an- 
nually for more than 30 years and more than 
440 million barrels of oil since the early 
sixties. 

The abundance of minerals has resulted in 
one of the Nation's largest concentrations of 
chemical industries. 

With 10 million acres of commercial forest 
land extending over 65 percent of our State’s 
area, it long has been a leading producer 
of hardwoods. West Virginia ranks second 
in the Nation as a glass producer. 

But West Virginia is neither North nor 
South, East nor West—it is a little of each. 
All the factors that I have mentioned have 
cooperated to make West Virginia great. 
All the factors that I have mentioned are 
among the possessions for which our war 
heroes gave their lives on the field of honor. 

Theirs is the glory—ours is the duty to 
preserve the heritage of the Mountain State. 
It is an overwhelming task. 

The sacrifices made on the battlefields 
have proved America’s determination to 
preserve American liberties. 

We think of Valley Forge where. Washing- 
ton’s men first stood firm for freedom. We 
think of New Orleans and Gettysburg and 
San Juan Hill where the American flag 
never faltered. We honor those who fought 
in France, Germany, in the Pacific Islands, 
in Korea. 

The lessons of the battlefield of history, 
and our duty, come to us today with aug- 
mented significance. The good citizen will 
take them to heart. The good citizen will 
consider it more than a sacred duty to pon- 
der them with serious attention. The good 
citizen will wish to uphold the principles 
and acts of sacrifice made by our war heroes. 

I am certain that it was not by accident 
that the American Legion Post of Ansted 
decided on Stonewall Jackson as its identify- 
ing title. It is appropriate that on this 1958 
Memorial Day we refiect for a time on the 
character of Stonewall Jackson. By so doing 
we honor all deceased heroes and living vet- 
erans. F 

Stonewall Jackson’s mother, Julia Neale 
Jackson, is buried in the shadow of Antsed. 
In Westlake cemetery is found a humble 
marble slab marking her last resting place. 

General Jackson possessed military genius; 
and probably no other man ever won such 
enduring renown in so short a time. In 
April 1861 he was comparatively unknown; 
in May 1863 he died a world figure, so that 
Paperboys in Europe shouted “Stonewall 
Jackson is dead.” He became famous in 
only 2 years by doing the things which 
seemed so impossible that some of his asso- 
ciates at first thought him insane. He was 
“crazy like a fox,” and his men were soon 
proud to follow him anywhere. 

As I have mentioned, he was orphaned in 
ehildhood. He learned early to endure hard- 
ships. He entered West Point with less than 
the usual education, but by characteristic 
perseverance worked up from near the bot- 
tom to graduate 17th in a class of 59—a class 


which included G. B. McClellan, A. P. Bij), 
and others who later became disti 

In the Mexican War he accompanied Genera) 
Scott to Mexico City and was repeatedly pro. 
moted for fighting with distinction. 

In 1851 Jackson accepted a teaching pos}. 
tion at the-Virginia Military Institute ang 
soon afterward resigned from the : 
After about 10 years of mediocre teaching, he 
entered heartily into the War Between the 
States, fighting for what he considered ¢s. 
sential freedoms. 

Fame first came to Thomas Jonathan 
Jackson at the first battle of Bull Run, 
where it was remarked that he and his 
brigade were standing like a stone wall, while - 
others were giving ground, There and then 
he became Stonewall Jackson. Then came his 
Shenandoah Valley campaign. Many regard 
the valley campaign of 1862 as the most 
remarkable display of strategic. science, based 
on accurate reasoning, correct anticipation 
of the enemy’s plans, rapid marches, and 
judicious disposition of an inferior force, in 
all American military history. : 

It is a satisfaction to know that Stonewall 
Jackson’s fame as a military leader is aug- 
mented by his character as a Christian 
gentleman. His faith in God controlled his 
life and made him great. It is marvelous 
indeed that out of the hard life of his child- 
hood, Jackson emerged with integrity and 
purity, truth, honesty, and modestry. He 
acknowledged a personal and present God, 
He acknowledged supreme authority, and to 
that authority he bowed his will implicitly, 
Someone has said of Jackson that “He came 
nearer putting God in God’s place than any 
man we have ever known.” 

Stonewall Jackson was shot by mistake by 
his own men at the Battle of Chancellors- 
ville, and died of pneumonia a few days 
later. His death may have been a decisive 
factor in the great struggle. Lee declared 
that he could have won the battle of Gettys- 
burg if Jackson had been with him. 

The memory of General Jackson is 4 
sacred one. Through memory we rebuild 
moments from the past. Thus through 
reverence for our heroes, and respect for 
their deeds, the ideals of our Nation are 
formed. 

But the picture is not complete if we 
paint it only in the past. As man lives in 
the past by memory, he lives in the present 
by a high regard for the duty at hand. 

In doing honor to the memory of those 
men and women, who by their sacrifices, 
have told us that true liberty is beyond 
price, let us recognize that the flowers, the 
flags, the ceremonies, the words of tribute, 
will be but shallow symbols if’ we fail to 
rededicate our hearts and minds to those ~ 
everlasting truths and purposes of living 
which they held so dear. ; 

Today the holiday-minded public of this 
Nation needs to be halted long enough to 
hear and heed the words uttered at Gettys- 
burg: “That from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion. * * *” 

Those whom we honor were adequate to 
the challenges before them. This is & 
for the living to avow that we will be ade- 
quate to meet the challenges which ae 
before us in 1958. Thereby can we best 
honor those who have gone before. ‘ 

Therefore, our basic duty is to determine 
just how we can adequately meet the prob- 
lems that are before us. How can we £0 
forward with assurance to preserve the 
priceless ‘heritage which has been be 
queathed to us? is 

Are we accustomed to accept the bl : 
of a free constitutional t as 8 


matter of course? Do we compesoontiy 2a od 


our freedom under the protecting arm 
great Government as if we, by our : 
efforts, had gained it? Do we forget thay 
thousands of men gave their lives and othe? 
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thousands of men and women suffered and 
sacrificed to establish and maintain our free 
institutions? How often have we returned 
thanks and expressed appreciation or grati- 
tude to those to whom we owe so much? 

These great privileges, among others, far 
from being &@ matter of course, were never 
enjoyed by any nation until 171 years ago. 

We Americans write and speak and think 
freely. We may worship God as we please. 
We are free from unlawful searches and 
seizures. We enjoy freedom of elections 
through which we select those who are to 
administer and legislate for us, and we fix 
conditions and limitations to their authority. 
We are secure in our legitimate property 
rights and in the making and carrying out of 
plans for ourselves and our families. 

Are the fortunate and happy conditions 
in which we live entirely of our own mak- 
ing? They are not. Ought we not to bare 
and bow our heads in grateful memory and 
reverent homage to those brave men who 
gave their lives that we might have these 
great privileges? They are gifts from our 
deceased heroes—not entirely conquests by 
the living. 


If our honored dead could tell us what- 


reward they would wish of us, they would, 
I believe, with one accord say: “Continue the 
fight for peace—that is your duty.” 

As the roster of our honored dead has 
grown, so has Memorial Day itself taken on 
wider significance. Our dead belong to all 
of us—just as that for which they died is the 
heritage of all. 

This, then, can be a day to remember all 
those who have worked and dreamed and 
struggled—and often died—so that we might 
enjoy the pursuit of happiness. It is our 
duty to remember, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in con- 


"nection with my bill, H. R. 821, to provide 


loans for needy students, I inserted into 
the ConcressionaL Recorp of June 6, 
1958, an article written by Messrs. Ives 
and Bart entitled “Diplomas on the Cuff.” 
The article has envinced much interest 
and the following letter to the editor of 
the Wall Street Journal appeared in that 
hewspaper on June 13, 1958: 

Srupent LOANS 
Eprror, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL? 

I read with a great deal of interest the 
"Diplomas on the Cuff” article written by 
Messrs. Ives and Bart (June 3), and I am 
delighted that you have given so much atten- 
tion to one of the major developments in the 
field of financing college educatior\. 

Tt is true that Columbia students have 
more than doubled their use of our loan 

and we like to think that this repre- 
sents a wise decision on their part to invest 
in themselves as well as a change in our atti- 
as educators representing a more 
Sophisticated use of our financial aid dollar. 

We predict that our students will borrow 
about $500,000 in the next academic year with 
&substantial portion of the loans being made 
by the New York Higher Education Assistance 

ation. It is sincere hope that the 


; my 
commercial banks of the State will partici- 


Pate in this new program which can offer 
Such substantial assistance to New York's 
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fine students and to colleges and universities 
in this State and elsewhere. 

Students and educators owe a great deal 
to the imaginative leadership of the public- 
spirited men in the banking field and busi- 
ness and government circles who are engaged 
in the far-reaching plans which are so vital 
to higher .education. 

JOE JEFFERSON, 
' Assistant Provost, Columbia University. 
New York Ciry, 





A New Sports Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 29, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
cert-with the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALTER], the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. M1LierR], and the gentile- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Harris], [have 
today introduced a new bill to declare 
the inapplicability of the antitrust laws 
to the playing practices of professional 
football, baseball, basketball, and hockey. 
We plan to offer this bill as a substitute 
to the measure introduced by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER] when 
it comes before the House for consider- 
ation. We have invited all Members of 
this body to give their support to this 
measure in the forthcoming debate on 
sports legislation. 

These identical bills provide for the 
exemption of the sports practices of or- 
ganized professional baseball, football, 
hockey, and basketball from the anti- 
trust laws. Under present court deci- 
sions, baseball has been granted com- 
plete exemption from the antitrust laws 
while the other sports have been denied 
even a partial exemption. It is our firm 
view that enactment of the legislation 
we have today introduced is essential to 
eliminate the discriminatory treatment 
of these sports and to protect them all 
from potentially ruinous antitrust liti- 
gation. 

Our bill exempts from the antitrust 
laws sports practices which relate to 
first, the equalization of competitive 
playing strengths; second, the employ- 


‘ment, selection or eligibility of players, 


or the reservation, selection or assign- 
ment of player contracts; third, the right 
to operate within specified geographic 
areas; fourth, the regulation of rights to 
broadcast and telecast reports and pic- 
tures of sports contests; and fifth, the 
preservation of public confidence in the 
honesty in sports contests. 

On the other hand, commercial prac- 
tices of all these sports, such as the 
rental or operation of concessions and 
the sale and purchase of stadiums would 
be subject to the antitrust laws. In addi- 
tion, the important right of the players 
to join together to protect their mutual 
interests through players’ associations is 
fully protected. 

We have been assured that this bill has 
the approval of both baseball and foot- 
ball. We know from the testimony at 
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the hearings before the House antitrust 
sahoomineltves that it also is in accord 
with the\position of professional hockey 
and basketball. Weare very glad that all 
sports have now been able to join to- 
gether on a measure of such importance 
to them. 

The new bill will be offered as a sub- 
stitute for H. R. 10378 when it is con- 
sidered on the floor of the House. In our 
view H. R. 10378 in its present form does 
not afford any sport any relief from its 
present antitrust vulnerability. On the 
contrary, under H. R. 10378 the sports 
practices of professional baseball, as well 
as football, hockey, and basketball would 
be judged by antitrust standards. We 
reject this approach because we are 
firmly convinced that organized profes- 
sional team sports are unique and can- 
not be treated the same under the anti- 
trust laws as other business enterprises. 


Legislation should be-clear and-defi- 
nite if it is to be effective. The language 
of H. R. 10378 is unclear and indefinite, 
which means that it would be up to the 
courts to determine its significance. This 
is undesirable in any legislation and in 
this case the litigation spectacle which 
would result could have disastrous conse- 
quences for our national sports. The 
Supreme Court itself has clearly indi- 
cated that these problems should be re- 
solved by legislation rather than court 
decision. 

The bill we have today introduced 
plainly demarks the area of antitrust 
exemption for the activities of our sports 
enterprises. It gives more than lipservice 
to the fact that sports are unique. It 
fully refiects the view that the policy 
decisions of baseball, football, hockey, 
and basketball should be made by the 
people who know and understand these 
sports—the owners, the players, and the 
fans. And it unequivocally rejects the 
view that such decisions should be arbi- 
trated by Federal judges and juries who 
may have no special knowledge of or 
interest in the problems of the game. 

We know that there will be no partisan 
dispute in the Congress over our national 
pastimes. In a letter to Members of the 
House we have invited general support of 
our bill. We are confident that it will 
meet with the overwhelming approval of 
all friends of our national team sports. 


A copy of the proposed substitute 
follows: 


A bill to declare the inapplicability of the 
antitrust. laws to certain aspects of desig- 
nated professional team sports, and for 
other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of July 2, 
1890, as amended (26 Stat. 209); the act of 
October 15, 1914, as amended (38 Stat. 730); 
and the Federal Trade Commission Act, as 
amended (38 Stat. 717) shall not apply to 
any contract, agreement, rule, course of con- 
duct, or other activity by, between or among 
persons conducting, engaging in or partici- 
pating in the organized professional team 
sports of baseball, football, basketball, and 
hockey which relates to— 

(1) the equalization of competitive play- 
ing strengths; 

(2) the employment, selection or eligi- 
bility of players, or the reservation, selection 
or assignment of player contracts; 

(3) the right to operate within specified 
geographic areas; z 
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(4) the regulation of rights to broadcast 
and telecast reports and pictures of sports 
contests; or 

(5) the preservation of public confidence 
in the honesty in sports contests. 

Sec. 2. As used in this act, “persons” 
means any individual, partnership, corpora- 
tion, or unincorporated association or any 
combination or association thereof. 

Sec. 3. Nothing in this act shall affect any 
cause of action existing on the effective date 
hereof in respect to the organized profes- 
sional team sports of baseball, football, 
basketball, or hockey. 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to deprive any players in the organized 
professional team sports of baseball, foot- 
ball, basketball or hockey of any right to 
bargain collectively, or to engage in other 
associated activities for their mutual aid or 
protection. 

Sec. 5. Except as provided in section 1 of 
this act, nothing contained in this act shall 
affect the applicability of the antitrust laws 
to the organized professional team sports of 
baseball, football, basketball, or hockey. 





Federal Aid to Schools 


EXTENSION OF 


REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


HE UNITED STATES 

1958 
Mr. President, I 
consent to have printed 
Appendix of the Recorp an able 
r in behalf of Federal 
published on 
New York 


. 1 eae 

to scnoois wnicn was 
5 f h 

page or tne 


the editorial 
Times for June 17, 1958 

The author of the letter is a man well 
qualified to voice such an advocacy— 
George J. Hecht, of New York, chairman 
of the American Parents Committee, and 
the publisher of Parents’ magazine, 
which is an eloquent. editorial voice for 
greater social justice and a wider area 
of welfare for the children of America. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
{From the New York Times of June 17, 1958] 


For FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOLS—-GOVERNMENT 
HELP BELIEVED NECESSARY TOM{EET CURRENT 
PROBLEM 


To the EpIToR OF THE NEW YORK TIMEs: 

As the 85th Congress moves toward ad- 
journment a reasonable question to ask is: 
“What's happened to Federal aid to help 
education our youth for the space age?” 
The loud clamor and handwringing about 
America’s educational needs which followed 
the orbiting of Sputnik I last fall has been 
replaced by seeming complacency and even 
indifference. The fact is neither the ad- 
ministration nor Congress has yet acted de- 
cisively to deal with the problem. 

Why is this so? One apparent reason is 
the failure of parents to raise their voices 
in behalf of Federal aid, to let their Con- 
gressmen know of their deep concern. Cap- 
itol Hill talks about aid to education, but 
the key to action is constituent interest. 
And this, according to legislators, is lacking. 

Even if there were no Soviet threat, our 
present shortage-ridden schools and colleges 
cannot produce the brain power the United 
States needs to develop its vast potentiali- 
ties. More than 2,300,000 children now at- 
tend school in overcrowded classrooms or in 
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basements, converted garages, or other make- 
shift facilities. Others can only go to half- 
day sessions. With 45 or 50 youngsters in 
a class, how can we expect teachers to teach 
or children to learn? 

Our country is short some 135,000 teach- 
ers, simply because we have been unwilling 
to pay teachers a wage commensurate with 
their responsibilities. 

Many local school districts are trying to 
improve their schools, but with only the 
local property tax to support the effort, the 
burden becomes onerous. To my mind the 
real answer lies in help from the Federal 
Government, which collects two-thirds of 
the taxes we pay. 

Federal, State, and local governments co- 
operate in the financing of highway con- 
struction, hospitals, etc. In the national 
interest, why shouldn’t this same kind of 
cooperation be carried on for education? If 
we continue to neglect our schools, our Na- 
tion will pay a heavy price. The future of 
America is bound to the intelligence, train- 
ing, and resourcefulness of our youth. 

GerorcE J. HECHT, 
Chairman, American Parents Com- 
mittee; Publisher, Parents’ Maga- 
eine. 
NEw YorkK, June 9, 1958. 





Geopolitical and Economic Comparisons 
of Regions Strategic to the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 3, 1958 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
geopolitical and economic comparisons 
of regions strategic to the United States, 
by Whiting Willauer, United States Am- 
bassador to Costa Rica: 


GEOPOLITICAL AND ECONOMIC COMPARISONS-OF 
REGIONS STRATEGIC TO THE UNITED STATES 


1, Southeast Asia, the Middle East, and the 
Caribbean are strategically important to free 
world diplomacy, trade, and defense. Each 
of the areas is an important supplier of raw 
materials and each region contains people 
whose healthy economic and political de= 
velopment is of vital importance to the 
United States. 

2. In my opinion the Caribbean could be- 
come—if it has not already become—twice 
as important to the United States as south- 
east Asia and the Middle East. Today, how- 
ever, we understand it only half as well. 
This lack of understanding can lead to igno- 
rance of opportunity and neglect of respon- 
sibility. 

3. It is interesting to note some of the geo- 
political similarities which southeast Asia 
and the Central American-Caribbean regions 
have in common. They stand out strikingly 
on a Mercator projection betweén 10° south 
and 25° north latitude. Each area begins in 
the west with a peninsula attached to a 
continental land mass and ends in the east 
with island formations. At the southern ex- 
tremity of southeast Asia lies Indonesia, 
whose islands run down into New Guinea 
and the Australian Continent. Likewise, in 
the Western Hemisphere the South American 
Continent contains Venezuela, Colombia, and 
the Guianas in a single land mass. 

4. Sea passages of crucial strategic and 
commercial significance intersect both the 
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Caribbean and Southeast Asian regions. I, 
the Orient the Straits of Malacca connect 
the Pacific and Indian Oceans as the Pan. 
ama Canal joins the Atlantic to the Pacifig 
in the Western Hemisphere, 

Today much attention is being focuseg 
on the geopolitical and strategic importance 
of the famous Dardanelles route in the Mid. 
die East. We must not forget, however, that 
the Panama Canal bears the same relation 
to world strategy and commerce as does the 
Dardanelles, 

5. Whereas the United States generally un: 
derstands that it would be dangerous for 
Southeast Asia or the Middle East to sur. 
‘render to communism, we must also realize 
that it would be impossible for us to survive 
should the Caribbean fall under Communist 
domination. Some of the reasons why this 
is true are: \ 

(a) The internal economy of the United 
States is dependent upon a free Panama 
Canal. 

(b) Without the free-use of the Carib. 
bean the Southern United States cannot be 
expected to support its oil industry and 
growing industrial belt. 

(c) Russia will soon produce missiles of 
deadly accuracy and simple launching fa- 
cilities. It is devastating to contemplate 
any one of the Caribbean countries domi- 
nated by the Kremlin or its neutral allies to 
the extent of playing ball with them or be- 
coming bases for weapons pointed at the 
heart of the United States. 

(d) As sheer material value to the Amer- 
ican economy, the Caribbean certainly ranks 
far ahead of southeast Asia or the Middle 
East in the present state of world develop- 
ment. Already the Caribbean produces 
seven-ninths as much petroleum as the Mid- 
dle East. Venezuela alone produces 10 times 
as much as Sumatra and five-sevenths as 
much as the entire Middle East. Two strate- 
gic commodities, however, are not produced 
in the Caribbean; these are the tin and rub- 
ber of Malaya and Indonesia. But there is 
tin in Bolivia which is not far from the 
Caribbean region. While rubber is of shrink- 
ing importance to our economy, it could be 
obtained in the Caribbean area if necessary. 
Moreover, some of the world’s richest baux- 
ite deposits are being developed in Jamaica, 
British Guiana, and Surinam. 

(e) The similar climates of southeast Asia 
and the Caribbean suggest similarities of 
tropical agricultural product potentials. 

(f) The hopeless and irremediable over- 
population of Asia complicated by undef 
production, widespread poverty and disease 
makes it an easy target for communism. On 
the other hand, the Caribbean area is still 
underpopulated in terms of its potential pro- 
ductivity. 

6. While we have dwelt on geopolitical 
and strategic implications of regional di- 
plomacy there remains a final, equally im- 
portant consideration, the propaganda po 
tential of the Caribbean peoples. We should 
not underestimate the long-run, worldwide 
psychological advantages of the contrast be- 
tween Russian arrangement of satellite na- 
tions and the free, voluntary, regional sys 
tem which has developed in the Western 
Hemisphere. The maintenance of cordial re- 
lations within the inter-American sphere is 
a positive necessity from a propaganda view~ 
point. In wooing the nations of Africa 
Asia we can score positively in pointing 
friendly neighbors. But we cannot take & 
for.granted that the people of the Caribbeal, 
any more than those of South*America o& 
any other part of the world, will accept our 
interpretation of their role purely becaus 
ft is to our strategic, economic, or psych0- — 
logical advantage. We must show our Latin ~ 
American. / 
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The Labor Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
ynanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD an editorial 
from the Springfield News of June 12, 
1958, and an article from the Providence 
Journal of June 11, 1958, relating to the 
jabor bill now under consideration by 


the Senate. 
There being no objection, the editorial 


and article were ordered to be printed in 
the RecorD, as follows: 
[From the Springfield (Mass.) News of June 
12, 1958] 
THE LABOR REFORM TIFF 


When Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY made 
known some of his views on labor reform as 
he began work on remedial legislation, the 
president of the AFL-CIO wailed: “God save 
us from our friends.” 

When Senator KENNEDY submitted his labor 
reform bill, the Eisenhower administration 
spokesmen immediately attacked the bill in 
an extreme statement which said that it was 
“completely ineffective,” and Secretary of 
Labor James Mitchell’s name was attached to 
an official Labor Department statement say- 
ing that the Kennedy bill would weaken 
rather than strengthen safeguards against 
labor abuses. ; 

Senator Barry GOLDWATER, Republican, of 
Arizona, backed up the Mitchell criticism 
and called the Kennedy proposal “a panty- 
waist bill.’ 

The Massachusetts Senator is being criti- 
cized by labor leaders for advocating meas- 
ures which would hurt organized labor, and 
being attacked by Eisenhower administration 
spokesmen for favoring a bill which will 
weaken defenses against labor abuses. Sen- 
ators who have gained a reputation for being 
antilabor were quick to echo. the sentiments 
of Secretary Mitchell’s statement. 

However, not all Republicans joined the 
Labor Secretary in his criticism. Senator 
IrnviNc M. Ives, Republican, of New York; a 
cosponsor of the bill with Senator KENNEDY, 
said that Mr. Mitchell’s criticism was “ut- 
terly uncalled for.” The Republican Senator 
added: “It looks to me as though somebody 
is trying to make a Republican thing out of 
this, when we were trying to make it biparti- 
san. I never believed labor relations should 
be partisan. I’m not going to close my legis- 
lative career with that kind of monkey 
business.” 

Senator Go.pwaTer’s frankness lends 
weight to Senator Ives’ suspicions. Said the 
Arizona legislator, a candidate for reelection: 

I think this is the only political issue we 
have. We've muffed the ball so far and I 
hope we can get it back.” 


The intervention of politics may also ex- 
Plain why Secretary Mitchell’s statement was 
80 intense, so critical of Senator KENNEDY’S 
Proposals, and so rigged with hailftruths and 

atory words. Senator Ives gave voice 

to his suspicions when he said he did not 
that the Secretary could have been 
entirely familiar with the bill’s provisions. 

Senator Kennepy likewise commented that 
the Secretary's statements were “inaccurate 
’nd misleading.” He pointed out that the 

bor Secretary was already in Switzerland, 
Where he is a delegate to the International 
Labor tion, before the Kennedy-Ives 
bill was put into final form. The Labor De- 
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partment statement was issued from Wash- 
ington while Mr. Mitchell was in Geneva. 

The words and actions of officials on both 
sides of this controversy seem to indicate 
that some Republican leaders are desperately 

to make political capital out of the 
labor reform bill, and they don’t want the 
Senator who is a likely Democratic candi- 
date for the presidency in 1960 to get any 
credit for legislation which will effect a 
labor reform. 

When the Labor Secretary returns from 
Switzerland and has an opportunity to study 
fully the Kennedy-Ives bill, he certainly 
should issue another statement either with- 
drawing the intense criticism issued over his 
mame during his absence, or defending it 
point by point and answering the paragraph- 
by-paragraph refutation which Senator Ives 
and Senator KENNEDY submitted to the 
Mitchell statement. 

All citizens should be encouraged that the 
Republican Senator from New York is stand- 
ing firm against this “monkey business,” and 
the administration may find that it has 
made another mistake in trying to play 
politics with labor reform. 





[From the Providence (R. I.) Journal of 
June 11, 1958] 


Wuy Has THE Lasor Britt Been Scurriep? 


A moderate and enlightened labor-reform 
bill, hammered out in the Senate on a bi- 
partisan basis after weeks of hearings and 
study, suddenly and inexplicably has been 
attacked by Labor Secretary Mitchell. 

In a blistering statement, Mr. Mitchell 
calls the reform bill unacceptable. He 
charges that it has deficiencies, weaknesses, 
and loopholes. He is convinced, he says, that 
it would provide only illusory protection to 
trade-union members and to the public, as 
well as being almost impossible to admin- 
ister. 

At least some of the Secretary’s charges 
are debatable. He complains, for instance, 
that the bill would exempt 60 percent of 
labor unions from the provisions requiring 
full reporting of their financial affairs. The 
bill does exempt small unions having fewer 
than 200 members from this provision. But 
it also provides that the Secretary of Labor 
can revoke the exemption if he chooses, 

Again, Mr. Mitchell says the bill doesn’t 
compel unions to disclose their reports di- 
rectly to their union members and would 
force local-members to go to Washington to 
obtain such information. This is not cor- 
rect. The reform bill requires that the finan- 
cial reports be accurate, and it authorizes 
the Labor Department to publish them. Un- 
der the existing system, there is no require- 
ment for accuracy and no clear authority for 
publication. 

One can only conclude that Mr: Mitchell 
has chosen to put the worst possible con- 
struction on the terms of the bill and that 
he has strained hard in his hunt for de- 
ficiencies and weaknesses. 

But what is most disturbing about this 
performance is the way the administration, 
through Secretary’ Mitchell, has chosen to 
launch its torpede at the 1lith hour. 

After all, the issue of labor reform has 
been a major issue for months. _The need 
for reform became obvious last year when 
the McClellan investigating tommittee ex- 
posed sordid affairs in the teamsters and 
other unions. The President outlined some 
suggested labor reforms last January. Dozens 
of other reforms were proposed by various 
agencies and introduced by various Members 
of Congress. 4 ~ 

All of these various suggestions went into 
the hopper. They were carefully screened 
and scrutinized. Out of the deliberations 
was developed the moderate bill sponsored 
by Senators KENNEDY and Ives. It won the 
reluctant support or George Meany, presi- 
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dent of the AFL-CIO. It won the endorse- 
ment of Senator McCLELLAN, who said \it 
would “drive many unreformed ex-convicts, 
racketeers, gangsters, and crooked officials 
out of the union movement and strengthen 
the position of honest, decent unionism and 
its leaders.” 

Some labor leaders opposed the bill on 
the ground that it went too far. Some 
Members of Congress—notably Senators 
KNOWLAND and GoLDWATER—complained 
that it didn’t go far enough. But the solid 
middle-ground support behind the KeEn- 
NEDY-IVES measure made it appear to be a 
reasoned, moderate proposal and the only 
kind of labor reform proposal that stood 
any chance at this session. 

A Senate subcommittee held hearings for 
3 weeks, then approved the bill. -The Sen- 
ate Labor Committee last Friday examined 
the measure and approved it 12 to 1 (Sena- 
tor GOLDWATER dissenting). There was no 
hint of administration disapproval. Indeed, 
Senators KENNEDY and Ives report that “as 
late as last Friday afternoon we were in 
touch with responsible Labor Department 
officials; no opposition whatsoever was indi- 
cated.” 

Three days later came the withering state- 
ment from Secretary Mitchell. Senators 
KENNEDY and Ives were understandably per- 
turbed. “The person who wrote that state- 
ment,” they declared in a joint release, 
“either has not read the bill or, having read 
it, did not understand it.” 

Senator KenNepy went further. “It is ob- 
vious,” he charged, “that over the weekend 
political pressure was applied by those pre- 
ferring a partisan bill.” 

This isn’t the first time the administration 
has acted impetuously and upset an apple- 
cart. Only last week the rug was pulled 
out from under the administration’s bi- 
partisan supporters in Congress when the 
President suddenly reversed himself on the 
issue of including in the foreign aid bill 
Presidential authority to extend aid to Com- 
munist countries. 

In both cases bipartisanship has suffered. 
In both cases moderation has been side- 
tracked and commonsense tossed out the 
window. In both cases the administration 
hasn't seemed to know where it was or where 
it was headed. 

Just what goes on here anyhow? 





Tax Credit for Tuition Fees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 11, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, two wor- 
thy bills now pending before the House 
Ways and Means Committee, H. R. 765 
introduced by our colleague, Mr. Mc- 
CartHuy and H. R. 1064 introduced by our 
colleague Mr. Boccs, would provide a 
30-percent credit against the individual 
income tax for amounts paid as tuition 
to institutions of higher education. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues a petition received by me in sup- 
port of these bills, as follows: 

We, the undersigned, members of your 
constituency, urge you to support Federal 
legislation providing a tax credit for amounts 
paid as tuition or fees by an individual to 
public and private institutions of higher ed- 
ucation. Such legislation is proposed in 
H, R. 1064 and H. R. 765, and in more than a 
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score of other bills. We ask you to support 
such tax credit legislation for the following 
reasons: 

1. It will effectively help parents and stu- 
dents pay tuition at the school of their 
choice. 

2. It will help to maintain free enterprise 
in education and in our American economy. 

3. It will ensure for the student some 
measure of freedom of mind and spirit in the 
choice of school. 

4. It is consistent with the American dem- 
ocratic principles of freedom and equality. 

Charles Cangelosi, Andrew Cangelosi, 
Denis Taura, Josephine Guarneri, Mrs. 
Josephine DiPietro, James DiSilvestri, 
Mr. Paul Aprile, Salvatore Cangelosi, 
Anthony J. Giarratino, Ann Mildred 
Mullins, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Recent Supreme Court Decisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 10, 1958 
Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
sent a questionnaire to my constituents 


d questionnaire I included a 
recent Supreme Court 
opinion, have 
the authority of Con- 
m the answers received by 
appears that my constituency 
gY rwhelmingly that Congress 
must reassert its obligations through ap- 
propriate legislation. Legislation has 
been introduced and I feel as a duly 
elected representative that an opportu- 
nity should be given to vote on this im- 
portant issue. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the New York 
Daily News of June 16, 1958. 

The editorial follows: 

Ir CONGRESS SURRENDERS 


It begins to look as if Congress—the cur- 
rent 85th Congress, that is, which expires 
at the year’s end—has decided to put up no 
further fight against the Earl Warren Su- 
preme Court’s numerous kindnesses to Com- 
munists, attacks on the powers of congres- 
sional investigating committees, and inva- 
sions of States rights and the crime-combat- 
ing powers of police. 

The Butler-Jenner bill, frequently dis- 
cussed in this space, was approved weeks ago 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee—mean- 
ing it is eligible for debate and vote in the 
full Senate at any time. 

Yet the Senate’s Democratic policy com- 
mittee in its wisdom has kept the bill from 
being called up for action, on the plea that 
more important legislation is.before Con- 
gress and a long Butler-Jenner debate would 
only gum things up. Unless the bill is 
called up by mid-June, which is right now, 
the chance that it will be discussed at this 
session of Congress is slim. 

If you ask us, the Democratic policy com- 
mittee has been guilty of an unpatriotic 
sidestepping of its duty, because the future 
of the Nation is endangered by the things 
the Warren court has been, doing to 
United States rights and practices ever since 
Earl Warren became Chief Justice by ap- 
pointment of President Eisenhower in 1953. 

What these nine men (most of them poorly 
qualified to sit on the Nation’s highest 
bench) have done for the criminal Com- 
munist conspiracy is well known. 


hich, in my 


or 
+ 
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They have knocked over 42 States’ anti- 
sedition laws, gutted the Smith Antisub- 
versive Act of 1940, made what the late 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy called fifth- 
amendment Communists eligible to practice 
law in any State, and sprung dozens of Reds 
from jail or the threat of jail. 


COMMIES AIDED, RAPIST LIBERATED 


The net result of the long string of pro- 
Communist decisions is that it is harder 
than ever before for the Government to 
combat the Red conspiracy to overthrow that 
same Government and make slaves of all 
Americans except Reds. 

We doubt that any’of the learned Justices 
are personally in favor of rape. But in the 
notorious Mallory decision, a confessed and 
convicted Washington, D. C., rapist was 
turned loose by the Warren court because 
the police had held him for 7 hours’ con- 
versation with them prior to his arraignment 
before a magistrate. 

By this decision, the Warren court con- 
fused and bemused police and prosecutors 
all over the country, and enabled gangsters 
and other hardened criminals to thumb their 
noses frequently at the law. Associate Jus- 
tice Felix Frankfurter, by the way, referred 
to the abovementioned convicted rapist as 
just “a 19-year-old lad.” At last report, the 
lad was going around Washington free to 
rape again. 

These are only a few samples of the things 
done to the American system by the Collec- 
tion of theorists, sociologists and political 
hacks who make up a majority of today’s 
Supreme Court Justices. 

The Butler-Jenner bill aims to restrain 
this group in four ways. It would (1) put 
the teeth back into the Smith Act, (2) for- 
bid. the Court to tell States whom they may 
and may not admit to the bar, (3) restore 
the 42 State antisedition laws which the 
Earl Warren court rubbed out for all prac- 
tical purposes, and (4) make the Court stop 
prescribing conditions under which congres- 
sional investigating committees can investi- 
gate. 

This, it seems to us, is the very least that 
Congress ought to do as regards clipping 
Warren's and his colleagues’ claws. 


BUTLER-JENNER COURT CURBS 


Yet the Butler-Jenner bill’s misfortunes 
to date indicate that Congress lacks the 
backbone to stand up and fight the Warren 
court. Is it possible that Congress is over- 
loaded with lawyers who suffer from a mix- 
ture of exaggerated respect for and plain 
fear of these nine men? 

By failing to debate the Butiler-Jenner 
bill at this session, Congress would simply 
encourage the Warren court to continue and 
broaden its offensive against American 
rights, privileges, liberties and customs. If 
the people’s elected representatives haye no 
courage, how can the people be saved from 
judges bent on making laws rather than 
interpreting existing laws? 

And why should the people vote for any 
candidate for House or Senate who is known 
to be a coward in this respect? 





“The Meat in the Coconut” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 
Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, Walter 


Lippman has a way of- saying things 
which cannot be misunderstood. 


June 17 


He has demonstrated that ability in 
his most recent observation of the De. 
fense Department reorganization bij 
passed by this body. 

In this article Walter Lippman says 
what so many of us tried to say and 
spell out but fell short in the saying 
and the spelling. 


Here is “the meat in the coconut” of . 


the whole difference in opinion as be- 
tween the President and the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services of the House. 
The article follows: 
STRATEGIC PLANNING 
é (By Walter Lippmann) 


On the bill to reorganize the Pentagon the 
President got from the House most but not 
all of what he wanted. Broadly speaking, 
the House, which is under Democratic con. 
trol, followed him in everything that has to 
do with the command of the Armed Forces, 
But the House opposed and defeated him on 
certain basic questions which have to do 
with strategic planning—fundamentally on 
the question of whether the high and longer 
range planning shall be centralized in one 
staff or shall remain the joint responsibility 
of the services. 

During the past months since the Presi. 
dent put forward his proposals, it has often 
been said that on a military question the 
country was bound to accept the views of its 
most famous soldier. But the majority in the 
House drew a line between the President's 
recommendations which they would accept 
and those which they rejected. They fol- 
lewed General Eisenhower on-those military 
questions where as the former supreme com. 
mander during the World War he could speak 
with great experience and authority—on the 
questions which relate to the command and 
operation of great complicated forces. But 
the majority did not follow him in the field 
where he has not had great experience, and 
has not earned any spécial distinction. 
This is the field of strategic planning. 

Thus during the Second World War Gen- 
eral Eisenhower was a successful supreme 
commander. But_he did not do the strate- 
gic planning of the war. That was done at 
a much higher level than his, at the level 
of Churchill and Roosevelt and of the com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff. General Eisenhower 
was in the European theater the supreme 
operator, not the supreme planner. When 
for a time after the war he was in the Pen-+ 
tagon as Chief of Staff of the Army, which 
was before the Korean war, he did not make 
a record for strategic insight and foresight. 
And later, when he became Supreme Com- 
mander of NATO, there is little in the record 
to show that he grasped the import of nu- 
clear weapons on the strategical planning 
of the NATO forces. 

There is, therefore, substantial ground for 
the discrimination shown by the House fol- 
lowing him oii operational matters but not 
on strategic planning. ; 

The basic issue between the President and 
the leadership of the House is expounded in 
the very able report brought in by Repre- 
sentative Vinson for. the Committee om 
Armed Services. = 

“There are,” says the report, “two well 
defined systems of strategic planning and 
direction of military operations. One is the 
authoritarian system, topped by ar all power 
ful single military chief of staff, supported by 
an overall Armed Forces general staff 
he dominates and controls. This system 
* * * is superficially effective in arriving #& 
swift decisions—a faculty witich it possesses 


because it is shaped to eliminate from cone — 


sideration alternative courses of action. 
second system for strategical planning # 


exemplified by the Joint Chiefs of Staff,” each 
of whom “is subject to the civilian autho — 
“tty of the Secretary of Defense * * * is 7 © 
to express and to advocate his views arid 
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esent and press for the full, proper, and 
effective employment of the particular capa- 
pilities of his own service.” 

What the President asked for was not in 
name a general staff system. But he did ask 
for something very close to it in principle. 
He asked for the virtual suppression of the 
civilian secretaries of the various services 
and he wanted to take away from the Chiefs 
of Staff their present right to appeal to the 
Congress. It is this right of appeal which 

events any 1 of the services from being 
overridden by a combination of the other 
9, and makes certain that on a great issue 
its views cannot be suppressed and must be 
debated. 

It was on this point that the House op- 

the President. It is a point of great 
importance. In the, President's hot-tem- 
pered statement of May 28, he described the 
right of appeal te Corigress, which is in the 
present law, as “legalized insubordination.” 

It is a revealing and tell-tale phrase. For 
it shows that the President is fundamentally 
opposed to the principle of strategic planning 
py the Joint Chiefs; he is really in favor of a 
staff system of planning which will give quick 
and uncontested decisions “so that the man 
at the top has’ only to approve or disap- 
prove—but not to weigh alternatives.” 

That is the most effective way to command 
and operate an army. It would be a danger- 


ously inadequate way to make high military 


policy, to do the strategic planning for our 
global commitments and our rapidly evolv- 
ing weapons. 





Lebanon’s Independence 


¢ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
present situation in the Republic of 
Lebanon is of grave concern to the~peo- 
ple of this Nation. As we watch what 
the Lebanese government has charged 
to be a direct challenge to its independ- 
ence assume increasingly serious pro- 
portions, a pattern of subversion and 
aggression is becoming more clear.. We 
can hope that the United Nations’ ob- 
server group, established as a result of 
the resolution of the Security Council 
last week, will mobilize world opinion to 
enjoin other nations to desist in their 
efforts to overthrow Lebanon’s Govern- 
Ment in the guise of civil unrest and 
dissatisfaction. 

The people of the United States have 
& deep admiration for the democratic 
government which the Lebanese have 
established in the Middle East, an area 
where ancient autotracy is giving way 
to 20th century dictatorship under the 

of nationalism. ‘The people of 

hon command admiration for their 
Valiant efforts to preserve the integrity 
of their nation and their right to man- 
age their own affairs without interfer- 
8 from envious or aggressive neigh- 


Tn southeastern Ohio, many families 
of ese ancestry are watching with 
interest today’s events in the 

East. They join in endorsing the 
Policy of the United States in its insist- 
ite that the independence of Lebanon 
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The theme of the convention was Mis-, 


be assured through a policy of meaning- 
ful assistance in this period of crisis. 
Their feelings are reflected in the fol- 
lowing messages which have been sent 
to officials of the Lebanese and United 
States Governments recently: 

CAMILLE CHAMOUN, 

President of the Republic of Lebanon, 
Beirut, Lebanon: 

The Zanesville American Lebanon Club, 
Zanesville, Ohio, deeply urge you to continue 
the Lebanon Government’s policy of remain- 
ing pro-Western and retain the principles of 
President Eisenhower’s doctrine. We pledge 
our support to you in these principles. 

ZANESVILLE AMERICAN LEBANON CLUB, 

By THomas A. JosEPH, Chairman. 

Samir SouuH, 
Premier of the Republic of Lebanon, 
Beirut, Lebanon: 

The Zanesville American Lebanon Club, 
Zanesville, Ohio, deeply urge you to continue 
your influence and your office for Lebanon 
to remain pro-Western and retain the prin- 
ciples of President Eisenhower’s doctrine. 
We pledge our support to you in these prin- 
ciples. . 

ZANESVILLE AMERICAN LEBANON CLUB, 

By THomas A, JosEPH, Chairman. 





CHARLES MALIK, 
Lebanese Foreign Minister, 
: United Nations Building, 
New York, N.Y.: 

The Zanesville American Lebanon Club, 
Zanesville, Ohio, urgently request that you 
continue your fighting for the Lebanese Gov- 
ernment’s policy,of remaining pro-Western 
and retaining the principles of President 
Eisenhower's doctrine. We pledge our_sup- 
port to you in these principles. 

ZANESVILLE AMERICAN LEBANON CLUB, 

By Tuomas A. JosEPH, Chairman. 
President Dwicut EISENHOWER, 

President of the United States, 
White House, Washington, D.C.: 

The Zanesville American Lebanon Club, 
Zanesville, Ohio, deeply urge that all possible 
support and aid be given the Republic of 
Lebanon to assist them in maintaining their 
pro-Western policy and the principles of the 
Eisenhower doctrine. We pledge our sup- 
port to you in these matters. 

ZANESVILLE AMERICAN LEBANON CLUB, 

By Tuomas A, JosEPH, Chairman, 

-— 
JOHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Secretary of State’s Office, 
Washington, D.C.: ‘ 

The Zanesville American Lebanon Club, 
Zanesville, Ohio, deeply urge that all possible 
support and aid be given the Republic of 
Lebanon to assist them in maintaining their 
pro-Western policy and the principles of the 
Eisénhower doctrine. We pledge our support 
to you in these matters. <u 

ZANESVILLE AMERICAN LEBANON CLUB, 

By THomas A. JOSEPH, Chairman, 





Missionary and Stewardship Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I recently 


addressed the Baptist Sunday School 
Convention in Summersville, W. Va. 
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sionary and Stewardship Education. 
Under previous leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include the address 
which I delivered on that occasion. The 
address follows: 

MISSIONARY AND STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION 


During his public ministry, Jesus taught 
on many subjects, but every man’s need and 
the redemptive plan of God ran through all 
his discourses. So in the church’s program 
of education these themes are ever present, 
but different approaches may be made to 
help each Christian comprehend the many 
sides of this central teaching. 

The great work of evangelism or missions 
presents a challenge to the church which 
can never be adequately met until God's 
people fully realize their obligations as 
Christian stewards. Missions cannot exist 
without stewardship. At the same time, 
there can be no true stewardship of per- 
sonality or possessions that does not have 
Christian missions, at home and abroad, as 
its supreme object. 

Evangelism, or missionary activity, may 
be defined as the act of presenting to the 
unsaved the evangel or good news of the 
gospel of God’s saving grace through. Jesus 
Christ. It is the primary manifestation of 
stewardship. 

The “day of Pentecost” was the natal day 
of the Christian church, and marked the 
beginning of worldwide missions which 
constituted the church’s great God-given 
task. It was a preliminary rehearsal in min- 
lature of the great enterprise of world evan- 
gelization which was launched that day. 
The Lord brought all the world representa- 
tively to His disciples at Jerusalem to hear 
the Gospel from their lips, preparatory to the 
disciples’ going out from Jerusalem “into 
all the world” to “preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” 

It was no accident or mere coincidence 
that Christian missions began at Pentecost. 
The Spirit was necessary as the divine spark 
to kindle the flame that was to produce 
power, and, having that, they went every- 
where preaching the word. The day of 
Pentecost achieved two important results 
in the lives of the first believers. It gave 
them a consuming passion to proclaim the 
Gospel and an unwavering sense of steward- 
ship of material possessions. Awakened by 
the coming of the Holy Spirit, the disciples 
were made aware of their responsibility for 
property as a means of fulfilling the purpose 
of God. It is reported of them, in Acts 
2: 44-45, that “all that believed were to- 
gether, and had all things common; and 
they sold their possessions and goods, and 
parted them to all, according as any man 
had need. And in Acts 4: 34, we read, 
“For neither was there among them any 
that lacked: for as many as were possessors 
of land or houses sold them, and brought the 
prices of the things that were sold.” With- 
out any command or instruction from the 
Lord, the Holy Spirit moved them to part 
with the material resources and place 
them. at the disposal of the Lord and His 
apostles for the advancement of His king- 
dom. 

Material resources are needed for ‘evan- 
gelism. The abiding presence of the Holy 
Spirit in the church has a dual ministry 
with respect to material possessions: to 
awaken in the believer a sense of steward- 
ship and to give him a mission to fulfill. 


The fact that money is needed, as well as. 


men, for the task of evangelizing the world 
is obvious. Equipping and sending out men 
to distant lands, and supporting them and 
their activities there, is an expensive un- 


“dertaking. Along with the appeal for men 


and women to go in person comes the com- 
panion appeal to the Lord’s people at home 
to make possible, by the consecration of 
their financial means, the sending of those 
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who have consecrated their lives to the 
work of carrying the Gospel to the unevan- 
gelized world. 

One of the strongest missionary passages 
in the New Testament is found in Paul’s 
second letter to the Church in Corinth. 
Paul writes: 

“For we stretch not ourselves overmuch, 
as though we reached not unto you: for we 
came even as far as to you in the Gospel of 
Christ; not glorying beyond our measure; 
that is, in other men’s labors; but having 
hope that, as your faith groweth, we shall be 
magnified in you according to our province 
unto further abundance, so as to preach the 
Gospel unto the parts beyond you, and not to 
glory im another’s province in regard to 
things ready to our hand.” 

The apostle is very conscious of his stew- 
ardship. But in the spread of Christ’s teach- 
ings to the new areas beyond, he needs the 
enlargement of forces and funds that the 
Corinthian Christians can supply. The in- 
crease of their faith and their sense of stew- 
ardship is to provide the necessary means for 
the witnessing of the Gospel to the regions 
beyond. A definite missionary policy is sug- 
gested for the accomplishment of God’s pur- 

As the local church grows in a reali- 
n of stewardship it is to provide re- 
sources for missionary activity to effect a 

ldwide extension of the word of God. 

Let it not be supposed from these refer- 
ences to missionary work in the foreign fields 

need for home missions. As 

is we find in America conditions of 
delinquency, and despair, 

mission work at 
underprivileged, 
nd delinquent 
ilts, and indigent older 

ple opportunity to min- 

e least of these. Juvenile delin- 
problem, particularly in 

iters, as you are constantly remind- 
the daily newspapers. Unless we face 


pose 
at 





we have 





1 as Christian parents and Chris- 
tian citizens, we shall have failed in one of 
our primary opportunities for missionary 


service. 

We are not faced, then, with a question of 
choosing between home and foreign mis- 
sions. The words, “into all the world,” are 
clear. We have an obligation to support both 
home and foreign missions. 

Missions are not poor relations begging 
for help; they are members of the church 
family. The New Testament does not even 
use the word “missions,” but its whole tenor 
is just that. Missionary effort is an integral 
part of the work of the church, by which we 
mean a part that cannot be set aside or left 
neglected. It is a necessary fraction of the 
whole that should not be split off and viewed 
as a thing in itself. It is a vital part like 
the fourth quart in a gallon; if you do not 
have that fourth quart, you do not have a 
gallon. 

That missionary work should be a vital 
factor in a church program is well attested 
scripturally. The words recorded by Mat- 
thew as constituting our Lord’s final instruc- 
tions to His disciples are very definite on 
this point. They are: “Go ye, therefore, and 
make disciples of all the nations, baptizing 
them into the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Spirit; teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I com- 
mand you.” We are accustomed .to call this 
the great commission, the church’s march- 
ing orders. It certainly makes clear that 
Jesus Himself imposed on the disciples, and 
those coming after them, the task of mis- 
sionary work. Then again in the first chap- 
ter of Acts, where we find the account of 
the Ascension of the Risen Lord, we read in 
His farewell message this unmistakable utter- 
ance: “Ye shall be My witnesses * * * unto 
the uttermost parts of the earth.” In the 
face of these words, it is impossible to justify 
the conduct of a church that treats the sub- 
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ject of missions as an unwelcome guest or 
casts it lightly aside for a subsidiary organ- 
ization to handle. 

The Baptist church is historically a mis- 
sionary church. We have taken a leading 
part in sending missionaries and in empha- 
sizing missions and stewardship in our 
church educational programs, but we can- 
not rest on our laurels. Success is a series 
of goals reached one after the other, It is 
a continuous, never-ending process. If we 
are to continue to grow in our missionary 
activity and in the practice of Christian 
stewardship, it must be through an expanded 
educational program. We must reach more 
people and reach them more effectively. This 
educational program must be conducted both 
in the home and in the church, 

Missionary and stewardship education of 
children should begin in the home and at 
an early age. I am reminded of the woman 
who attended a lecture by the late Francis 
Wayland Parker, Chicago educator. At the 
conclusion of the meeting she approached 
the speaker and asked, “How early can I 
begin the education of my child?’’ 

“When will your child be born?” asked 
Parker. 

“Born?” she gasped. 
5 years old.” 

“My goodness, woman,” he cried, “don’t 
stand here talking to me. Hurry home; 
already you have lost the best 5-years.” 

In a home environment influenced by 
consecrated Baptist parents the first 5 years 
will not be wasted. Now, more than ever, 
Christian homes_need to be linked to the 
church. The world is in every home through 
newspapers, radio, and television, but active 
good will on the part of the parents can 
help to interpret the news behind the news 
in the forming of Christian attitudes and 
convictions in the children. As this becomes 
an increasing responsibility of the home, the 
homes of the church must be centers of 
missionary education. No one can estimate 
the influence that parents may have ‘in 
awakening and developing brotherly kind- 
ness and missionary interest on the part 
of their children. 

Many great missionary leaders had their 
missionary purpose formed in childhood in 
the home; and countless others received 
there the incentive to live by Christian 
standards. In a little mill tenement, David 
Livingstone heard his father relate mis- 
sionary stories, and he acquired at an early 
age his far-reaching missionary purpose. 
Alexander Mackay heard his mother tell of 
the experiences of missionaries and watched 
his father trace on a map of Africa the 
journeys of David Livingstone; and as a 
result he was fired with zeal for missionary 
service. John G. Paton listened to the 
missionary prayers of his father and mother 
in his home and decided to become a for- 
eign missionary. John Coleridge Patteson 
heard Bishop Selwyn, a missionary visitor 
in his home, tell of his experiences in the 
faraway islands of Melanesia and was ready 
to enlist for missionary service there when 
the call came. Others who have not gone 
as missionaries have gained new insight into 
the gospel through what they have heard 
from their fathers and mothers and through 
the missionary atmosphere of their homes, 
and they have become enthusiastic sup- 
porters of missionary enterprises. 

Parents have the earliest and largest op- 
portunity to give their children a true un- 
derstanding of the gospel of Christ, God’s 
message to all people. 
hear their parents say about missions and 
missionaries; what they see them put into 
their church envelopes for missions; the. 
missionary stories they hear in the conver- 
sation at the dinner table; the books and 
periodicals in the living room; the mission- 
ary visitors entertained in the home; and the 
prayers for missions included in the family 
devotions—all these experiences, or the ab- 


“Why, he is already 


What the children’ 


sence of them, will influence the children ay 
their lifetime. Experiences such as these 
will turn them toward lifelong, unselfish 
Christian understanding for people near ang 
far. 

Missionary and stewardship education 
must also be an object of the Sunday church 
school. Here the future members of the 
church receive their training. The methods 
adopted in the Sunday church school wij 
make it either easier or more difficult to 
secure the best results in the church in 
later years. Some churches now furnish alj 
the supplies for their schools and devote 
the offerings of those schools to missions, 
In this way, and through missionary teach. 
ing and information, a missionary spirit js 
developed, a sense of stewardship is inspired, 
and the boys and girls come into the church 
ready to assume their responsibilities as 
church members in the work of worldwide 
evangelization. 

The Sunday church school is basic to 4 
program of missionary and stewardship edu- 


- cation because it reaches more people of. 


more ages for more minutes than any other 
agency in the average church, If, as we 
believe, missionary education is an insepar- 
able part of Christian education, then mis- 
sions will be a spirit breathing through all 
that the school does. 
sionary Sunday, a missionary unit of study, 
or even a weekly “missionary 5 minutes” has 
doubtless done much good, but these things 
are not enough in themselves. Missions 
should not be dragged into the Sunday 
school; they should be woven in. The world 
field of missionary endeavor contains won- 
derful anecdotes, experiences and accounts of 
heroism and loyalty to Christ, on the part of 
both missionaries and native Christians, 
which every teacher should take the trouble 
to look up and use. - Its vast wealth of ma- 
terial can be utilized to good advantage to 
illustrate almost any point in the teaching 
of a lesson. This material will enrich the 
lesson, make its aims more easily grasped, 
and create an interest in and appreciation of 
Christian work in the mission fields. This 
awareness of missions may also find expres- 
sion in the prayers that are offered and 
hymns that are sung and in service projects 
in which all the members of the group par- 
ticipate. 

These observations on missionary and 
stewardship education in the Sunday church 
school are equally applicable to the young 


people’s societies, special missions schools oF | 


courses, and summer missions conferences. 

Last, but not least in importance as am 
instrument of missionary and stewardship 
education, is the church proper, and partic 
ularly the worship service. Unfortunately 
in the past the feeling has been all too com- 
mon that missionary work was a subject of 
interest only to women. To carry on the. 
church’s work effectively in a field which we 
have shown to be an integral part of Chris- 
tian activity, it is essential to get men als0 
on the job. Some progress in this direction 
can be made through men’s clubs in the 
church, but it will be necessary to emphasize 
the role of missions and stewardship 
through the worship service. Throughout 
the Bible there is emphasis on individual 
responsibility for the achievement of 
great purposes for men and society. The 
prophets of God devoted their lives to 
ministry of warning the wicked. The dis 
ciples preached salvation and called @ 
churches and Christians to carry the Gospé 
to the gentiles, the nations, and the — 
most parts of the earth. The authority @ 
world outreach and missions is found i 
work and teachings of Jesus and in the liv® | 
and messages of His disciples. Thus thee 
is an abundance of texts for sermons. 





Often enthusiasm for missions 1s stimil 


lated by having the church assume a defi 
responsibility for a particular missionary 
@ specific field. Such a program may 
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the church together in the matter of mis- 
sionary interest and enlist the attention and 
support of its entire membership. 

At a time when evil forces are at work in 
the world and when there is a great need for 
ood will and understanding, missions are 
more important than ever before. Every- 
where human needs, physical and spiritual, 
are great. Missionary and stewardship edu- 
cation is necessary for children, young peo- 
ple, and men and women, for all who would 
win their Christian life and who would 
practice Christian attitudes and actions to- 
ward others. It is in such attitudes and 
actions that we find the world’s best hope 
for international brotherhood and lasting 


peace. 





Greatness of Heart . 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present the 
text, of a sermon my wife and I heard in 
our residence city of South Gate, Los 
Angeles County, Calif., on Sunday, June 
1,1958. I recived the inspiration of hear- 
ing this significant sermon by this much 
beloved pastor of one of the very large 
Methodist congregations in California 
while I was home in the great 23d District 
in connection with the recent June 3 pri- 
mary election for Members of the House, 
United States Senator, Governor, and 
other State offices. 

GREATNESS OF HEART, A SERMON DELIVERED IN 

THE SouTH GATE First METHOpIsSTtT CHURCH, 

Sourn Gate, CaLir., JuNnE 1, 1958 


In the ancient book of Proverbs we read: 
“Keep your heart with all vigilance for from 
it flow the springs of life’ (4:23). Our 
present knowledge of the human body is 
that the heart is the pump that keeps the 
blood flowing through the body. Life can- 
not survive the failure of the heart. 

The ancient writer did not know this fact. 
He thought of the heart as the seat of the 
conscious will. He knew nothing of the 
brain and nervous system, nor of the cir- 
culation of the blood. For him the heart, 
hot the brain, was the center of intellectual 
activity, of memory, Keep the words of the 
wise, our teachers, in our hearts. We still 
Understand him. Wisdom as well as com- 
passion is a matter of the heart. And we 
can still understand the truth of it. 

The physical health of the heart depends 
More than we realize upon right thoughts, 
freedom from resentment, bitterness, hatred, 
prejudice—all sorts of wrong thinking. De- 
votion to high and good thoughts, to truth 
and justice and righteousnéss is still a mat- 
ter of the heart. But the heart is more than 
the place where we store up good thoughts. 
Tt is the seat of the emotions. One who has 

and compassion has his heart in 

the right place. There is heart trouble far 
Worse than the physical lesions. Just as the 
courageous editor of the Ozark Spectator 
Pointed out that the cancer of race prejudice 
Was far worse than the physical cancer that 
Was consuming her body, so @ prejudiced 
heart can be worse than a physical throm- 
The heart trouble that is most dam- 

~ is the prejudice and pride that dwells 

Physically sound hearts. The worst heart 

ble is bitterness, despair, fear, hatred, 
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pride and feelings of superiority, and prej- 
udices of all sorts. 

The finest gift the Bible has to offer is 
greatness of heart for all who will read and 
live the truth it contains. In this book we 
read of the wisehearted, the broken- 
hearted, the fainthearted, the  hard- 
hearted, the merryhearted, the stiffhearted, 
the stouthearted, the tenderhearted, of 
whose who are of a fearful heart and those 
who have a divided heart. Finally, in the 
Book of Acts we read of those amazing peo- 
ple in the early church who turned the 
world upside down as they lived with glad- 
ness and singleness of heart. No matter how- 
much more we know of the physiology of 
the human body, of the circulation of the 
blood, the marvelous nervous system—that 
they did not know, they still speak to us 
and to our needs and they can help us find 
true greatness of heart, even in this atomic 
age. 

Greatness of heart. That is our need. 
That is what France needs in her hour of 
travail. It is what Africa and America 
need. Not only do we need it as individuals, 
we need it as a people. It is a gift of God 
and it will be given to all who earnestly and 
sincerely desire it and strive for it. It is the 
pearl of great price, life’s supreme treasure. 

Three requirements for greatness of heart 
are found in the Bible: (1) We must seek, 
desire, want above all other things, the will, 
the kingdom of God and His righteousness; 
(2) we must. seek righteousness with hu- 
mility, never with pride or complacency, 
and, (3) we must do everything for the sake 
of mercy and compassion. It was all 
summed up in the words of the prophet 
Micah: 

“He has showed you, O man, what is good; 
and what does the Lord require of you but 
to do justice, and to love kindness, and to 
walk humbly with your God?” (Micah 6:8.) 

The first requirement of great heartedness 
is to seek not. our own will and desires but 
the will, the righteousness of God. Above 
all things, righteousness is not expediency, 
not our own prestige, not our own profit, not 
our own security, but justice to allmen. This 
and this only will make true friends in the 
world, particularly among the hungry of this 
world. Stanley Jones was right years ago 
when he said that the world cannot exist 
half stuffed and half starved. For the hun- 
gry the very first requirement of a just order 
is food. There was a time in our recent 
American history when our people woke up 
to this truth within our own Nation. Great 
heartedness made a great surge forward in- 
side America when we began to be concerned 
for the hungry, the unemployed, the under- 
paid, the underprivileged. It is a good 
thing that today in America a man cannot 
be elected without having a concern for 
those who suffer any form of injustice and 
justice means a job and food and housing 
for all people. It is a standard in America. 
We elect as our leaders those who are con- 
cerned not to protect the privileges of the 
right, but who seek justice for the needy. 

If we would be greathearted citizens of the 
world we must apply this to the hungry 
wherever they are, the hungry and underpaid 
people of all the world. If we Americans, 
the rich people, the rich Nation of the world 
today turn our backs on hunger and say it 
is none of our business and think of nothing 
but our own selfish spending, the hungry 
and the underprivileged people of the world 
will follow after those who make promises, 
even though they may turn out to be false 
promises. If we do not ghare the desire for 
justice that burns in the hearts of the hun- 


‘gry two-thirds of the population of the 


world, we will wake up to find them burning 
our embassies, stoning our embassies and 
our Vice President, even when he himself is 
on @ tour of sincere good will. Our former 
isolationism is now revealed for what it is, 
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smallhearted, blind, callous, indifferent stu- 
pidity. 

The answer is a matter of the heart, not 
only the heart of our-Vice President, whom I 
feel, sincerely wanted to build goodwill with 
the Latin American people, but in the hearts 
of all our people, and in the hearts of the 
people with whom we would establish good- 
will. Every face-to-face contact must be 
one in which we share a great desire for jus- 
tice. If they are hungry, that they may 
have food; if they are underpaid, that. they 
may have a fairer wage; if they are suffering 
from disease, that they,may find health; if 
they are illiterate, that they may have the 
priceless privilege of learning how to read 
and write. It all begins with the heart and 
it must include the hearts of all. We must 
have a heart for justice, personally, yes, but 
collectively, as a people. And this is the 
gift the Bible offers to those who will read 
and live its great truths. Justice lives in 
the hearts of the people. When we have a 
great heart for justice, we raise to positions 
of leadership those who have a heart for 
justice. 

Concern for justice must possess the 
hearts of all the people. The high function 
of true religion is to help people find this 
great-hearted concern for justice. Most of 
the evil and: trouble in the world comes 
out of the greed and small-heartedness of 
people, their cruelty and pride and selfish- 
ness. We must rise to greatness of heart, 
that seeks justice not only for ourselves, 
but for our neighbors, not only for our 
American neighbors but for our neighbors 
in every part of the world. 

When our 60 students go to Africa this 
summer on the Crossroads Africa project as 
the students from UCLA have been going 
to India and as our own Methodist students 
go to Germany and to Panama, the most 
attractive, the most winsome thing they can 
take with them is this largeness of heart 
that shares the desire for justice they find 
in the hearts of the people of the countries 
they visit. The greatest bond there is in 
the world is that which comes from shar- 
ing a people’s desire for justice for freedom 
and independence. Our own patriotism 
must not be held with pride and feeling 
that we are better than others. Rather it 
must be held humbly, gratefully, with a 
ready appreciation of all that is good in 
the patriotism of the people of other na- 
tions. Pride does not make friends. Only 
the humble make friends, and too often we 
have been proud. The people of the world 
will acknowledge the greatness of America 
only when we humbly share with the hun- 
gry, the oppressed, the captive, the ‘colonials, 
their desire for justice and freedom. 

So the second quality of a great heart is 
a humble spirit. Great hearts are always 
humble. Whatever pride they have is held 
with humility and respect and love for 
others. Otherwise our pride makes enemies, 
not friends. 

As we follow the trail of the word “heart” 
through the Bible we read of the prophet 
Samuel seeking a man worthy to be king 
of God’s chosen people. And the Lord said 
to him: 

“Do not look on the appearance or on 
the height of his stature * * * for the Lord 
sees not as man sees; man looks on the 
outward appearance -but the Lord looks on 
the heart.” % 

So Samuel passed over the seven stalwart 
sons of Jesse until he found a great-hearted 
man, David, a man after God’s own heart, 
whose greatness of heart came from the 
fact that he had not only a great passion 
for righteousness but along with it, the 
antidote for self-righteousness, a great hu- 
mility. David’s great heart had the rare 
capacity for penitence. He committed a 
great sin, but God saw his heart and there 
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saw the honesty that could be truly peni- 
tent. 

The introduction to the 5ist psalm which 
was our responsive lesson this morning is 
this: “A psalm of David, when Nathan the 
prophet came to him after he had gone in 
to Bathsheba.” 

David had placed his faithful captain, 
Uriah the Hittite, in the heat of battle and 
had ordered the other soldiers to withdraw, 
leaving Uriah to be destroyed by the enemy. 
Then he took his wife Bathsheba for his own. 
When Nathan, the prophet, heard about it, 
he took his preacher life in his hands and 
confronted the king with his sin by telling 
of a man who had many flocks and herds 
coveting the only lamb a poor man owned, 
so that he put that man to death in order 
to possess himself of the poor man’s lamb. 
Then he asked the king what should be done 
to such a man, and the king’s righteous 
anger was kindled, and he said, “He shall 
surely die.” Then the prophet Nathan cried 
out to.David the king, “Thou art the man. 
You took Bathsheba from Uriah the Hittite 
and you allowed him to be killed.” David 
the king had the power to put the prophet 
Nathan to death, He was an absolute 
monarch, but he repented and cried, ‘““Have 

n me, O God. According to Thy 

teadfast love, acct to Thy abundant 
blot out my trans Wash me 

ic uity and cleanse me 

rhee, Thee, only have I 
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deserves to die and he 
lamb fourfold because he c 
because he showed n 

But when he saw himself as the sinner, he 
repented. He was a humble man. His pas- 
sion for righteousness was tempered with an 
honest acceptance. His words still express 
the attitude of humble and penitent hearts 
even today. 

“O Lord thou has searched me and known 
me, Thou knowest when I sit down and when 
Irise up. Thou discernest my thoughts from 
afar, Thou searchest my path and my lying 
down and art acquainted with all my ways. 
. Search me, O God and know my heart, Try 
> me and know my thoughts, and see if there be 

any wicked way in me, And lead me in the 
way everlasting.” 

Greatness of heart includes as well as a 
passion for justice and a humble spirit, 
above all else, a spirit of compassion. This 
is the supreme mark of a great-hearted peo- 
ple. When our hearts go out in compassion 
to the needs and aspirations of others. 

Here is the greatness to which our people 
must rise. Compassion. Mercy. This is 
the world’s greatest need. If every person 
who leaves America to visit other lands 
could have face-to-face contact with other 

; people with a heart of compassion. What 

. doth the Lord require of thee is a personal 
message to each one of us, but it is also a 
corporate message to all the people. What 
doth the Lord require of America but to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with our God. And this is a message and 
an attitude other peoples need too. It is 
as good for Africa as for America, as needed 
in Prance as in China. And it all comes 
alive in face-to-face contacts with people 
until it is expressed in the corporate atti- 
tude and witness of a whole people. This 
greatness of heart I covet for America but 
if we find it we will not avoid sharing it 
and all people will rise to a new — 

together, 
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Use of Troops in Little Rock 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, re- 
cent proceedings in the Federal court at 
Little Rock have uncovered some signifi- 
cant facts concerning the use of Federal 
troops at Central High School. These 
facts furnish new proof that the use of 
these troops was illegal. 

I ask unanimous consent that a column 
from the Greenville News, of Greenville, 
S. C., of June 12, written by David Law- 
rence and entitled “Legality of Use of 
Troops in Little Rock Fiasco Questioned,” 
be printed in te Appendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
LEGALITY OF UsE OF TROOPS IN LITTLE ROCK 
FIASCO QUESTIONED 


(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON.—The tragedy at Little Rock 
may have important legal consequences that 
were not foreseen when Federal troops were 
used at Central High School there to enforee 
a court decree on the supposition that no 
other means was available. 

Virgil T. Blossom, superintendent of 
schools at Little Rock, has Just made a star- 
tling revelation in Federal court. He has 
testified that the school board at Little Rock 
asked for Federal marshals to enforce the 
Court’s decree and that the request was re- 
fused by Judge Ronald Davies. This fact has 
never before been publicly known. 

Senator JoHN C. STENNIs, of Mississippi, 
Democrat, in a speech before the Mississippi 
Bar Association a few days ago, made the 
point that there was no law authorizing the 
use of Federal troops and that United States 
marshals should have been required to per- 
form the task of enforcing the Court's de- 
cree. Mr. STENNIS now has written to Comp- 
troller General Campbell asking him to look 
into the legality of payments made to Ar- 
kansas National Guard men during their 
period of Federal service. He has asked for 
an independent determination as to the le- 
gality of payment of such funds, because 
they were originally appropriated for nation- 
al defense. The Comptroller General has re- 
plied that he will investigate the matter and 
render a decision. 

The Mississippi Senator, who is an eminent 
lawyer, says that none of the conditions set 
forth in the law which was cited in the Pres- 
ident’s proclamation really existed in Little 
Rock. He adds: 

“There was no danger of invasion or rebel- 
lion and no indication that the President 
was unable with the regular forces to exe- 
cute the laws of the United States. More- 
over, this section requires that orders to 
call into the Federal service members of the 
National Guard shall be issued through the 
governors of the States. No order of this 
type was issued by the Governor of Arkan- 
sas as required. Hence, the conclusion is in- 
escapable that the calling into Federal serv- 
ice of the National Guard of the State of 
Arkansas was unauthorized and contrary to 
statutory oS. ff 

On specific use of 
quae necessarily the State’s National 

Guard—Senator 


sort to military force was unauthorized by 

law or the Constitution. He says: 
“There was no real attempt to try civil 

remedies—much less exhaust them. There 
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was no real effort to enforce the court de. 
cree by using the United States 

office, or by augmenting his staff through g 
posse comitatus. 

“There was no real attempt to try the 
injunctive process with its or 
threat of contempt proceedings. The only 
persons who were enjoined by the Federgj 
court, the Governor, and the Arkansas 
Guard officers, readily obeyed the court 
mandate. 

“Governmental action taken at Little 
Rock follows the most disturbing pattern 
of our time; that is, the trend toward inter. 
pretation of law in terms of expediency, 
This confusion of authority and initiative 
which lied to the school segregation cases 
has led to the Little Rock situation. 

“The present President of the United 
States is not a wilful, nor reckless, nor mis. 
chievous man. But some future President, 
with a less lofty regard for his post, under 
political pressures can well take refuge in 
this precedent in an attempt to rule with 
arbitrary power.” 

What the Mississippi Senator said about 
the failure to use the United States mar- 
shal’s office is very significant. It is backed 
up now by the testimony of Superintendent 
Blossom... An extract from the official tran- 
script of last Thursday in Federal court 
reads as follows: 

Richard Butler (attorney for the school 
board): “Mr. Blossom, you were also asked 
on cross-examination about your seeking of 
help or lack of seeking help from various 
agencies which might have assisted you and 
the school board in effectively disciplining 
various people either—well, by any process, 
I'll ask you whether or not you asked for 
instructions from the previous Federal judge 
who sat on this case.” 

Mr. Blossom: “We feel that we counseled 
with and sought any help that any responsi- 
ble agency had in the matter. With refer. 
ence to Judge Davies, under actual instruc. 
tion of the board, and after a full conference 
and discussion on it, I went to Judge Davies 
and asked for his help—asked for the United 
States marshal to help in this problem—and 
we were turned down.” 

The mystery is: Why did Judge Davies 
refuse to assign United States marshals? In 
many an instance of civil disturbance in past 
history thousands of assistant marshals have 
been deputized to maintain order. This is 
usually effective because it is a Federal of- 
fense for any citizen to interfere with 4 
United States marshal who is carrying out 
the orders of a Federal court. 

The Federal laws today specifically forbid 
the use of the Armed Forces of the United 
States to enforce court orders. This is the 
task of United States marshals. If they fall 
they can in some instances call on military 
forces to help them, but this is limited # 
laws of the United States and is not applica- 
ble to the enforcement of all court orders. 
The use of Federal troops to enforce a court 
order that did not involve any Federal lav,” 
especially when the United States marshals 
were not availed of, makes the Little Rock 
precedent unique in all history, and its le 
gality or illegality has yet to be determined 
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ate floor to mention the relationship 
between the city of Worthington, Minn., 
and Crailsheim, Germany. This rela- 
tionship has now won for the city of 
Worthington, Minn., the world brother- 
hood award recently presented to the 
mayor of Worthington, John Fenster- 
macher by Gen. Carlos-P. Romulo. 

The story of the relationship has 
recently been retold in an article in the 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune for June 1, 
1958. The article is entitled “Worth- 
ington To Get Brotherhood Award,” and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WorRTHINGTON TO Ger BROTHERHOOD AWARD 
(By Don Morrison) 


Apri. 20, 1945.—Hitler’s birthday—German 
troops counterattacked and recaptured the 
Bavarian city of Crailsheim. American 
pombers and artillery finally drove them out 
by destroying 75 percent of the city in the 


process. 

Tuesday in New York, the mayor of 
Worthington, Minn., will receive the first 
annual world brotherhood award in recog- 
nition of Worthington’s pioneer program of 
international relations, which started in 1947 
with the adoption of Crailsheim. 

Worthington’s hard work and generosity 
forged bonds of friendship and respect with 
a former enemy and literally opened a win- 
dow on the world for the southwest Minne- 
sota community of 8,500. 

Since 1947, Worthington has become a 
cosmopolitan city which has entertained 
hundreds of foreign visitors—from India, 
Russia, Germany, all over the world. 

The world brotherhood award, which will 
be presented by the Philippines’ Gen. Carlos 
Romulo to Mayor John Fenstérmacher, is 
not based primarily on Worthington’s adop- 
tion of Crailsheim, but on the multiple in- 
ternational contracts developed since. 

But Crailsheim started it, and a 10-year- 
old girl started the Crailsheim program. 

She is Martha Cashel, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs, Charles Cashel, who run the Worthing- 
ton Telephone Co. Martha had a pen 
pal in Finland named Kerttu Siekkinen. 
Kerttu mentioned in a 1946 letter that she 
had no proper shoes. 

Martha scoured the neighborhood and col- 
lected a large box of clothing for Kerttu. 
a. ee = parents how more distressed 

é€ in the -tor: 
aed. war-torn world might be 

The Cashels talked to other townspeople 
and began systematically to investigate pos- 
sibilities, 

They sought a community about the same 
size as Worthington, with similar economic, 
industrial and religious background. 

“We originally had thought in terms of a 

or perhaps a French city, but careful 
analysis turned up Crailsheim as our closest 
counterpart,” said Mrs>-Cashel. 

She admitted this caused something of a 
jolt. So soon after the war, feeling about 
Germany still was not cordial. j 

Debate in Worthington was vigorous. The 
head of one veterans organization opposed 
helping a German city. The head of an- 
other, who had led the first American unit 
into the Nazis’ Buchenwald extermination 


_tamp, favored the idea. 


In the end, Crailsheim won out and Wor- 
ti n is glad it did. After all, the idea 
or the project was one of humanitarianism, 
Rot to pat friends and spank foes. 

Worthington immediately pitched in. 
Church, civic, fraternal, service, and school 
Organizations started collecting money and 
00ds for the first aid efforts in 1947. 
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“The committee realized that material aid 
was only the initial part of the affiliation 
program,” said Jim Vance, of the Worthing- 
ton Globe. “We knew that with postwar 
reconstruction, cultural exchange would be- 
come more important.” 

But material aid was not skimped. Three 
tons of clothing incliding 1,000 pairs of 
shoes and hundreds of suits and coats were 
assembled. All were dry cleaned by a local 
firm. 

Women’s groups collected equipment for 
@ 25-bed nursery. The Nobles County Crop 
Improvement Association sent 10 bushels of 
certified seed oats. Other farm groups sent 
seed corn. The Kiwanis sent $300 worth of 
soap and the churches 500 pounds of Ger- 
man-language Bibles. 

Worthington “high-school students con- 
tributed and collected money to buy vege- 
table seed packets, enough to grow tons of 
needed food in Crailsheim. 

Response from Germany was quick. Many 
Worthington people had put notes in the 
pockets of clothing donated. Some of the 
children carved their names and addresses 
on bars of soap included in packages. 

Mrs. Marcella Gosch, who teaches German 
at the high school, soon was busy translating 
Crailsheim’s letters of thanks and greetings. 

The important part of the exchange was 
still to come, however. That’ was people 
instead of things. 

It started with Dr, Fritz Martin Ascher, 
Crailsheim school superintendent who vis- 
ited Worthington to study the educational 
system, Then, in 1954, Ericka Raddatz ar- 
rived and taught school for a year in Wor- 
thington. f 

Under Marshall plan and foreign leader 
exchange programs, non-Crailsheim Germans 
started visiting the city. 

Last year 30 Worthington organizations 
contributed $1,500 to send Edward Blair and 
Gene Janssen to Crailsheim for their junior 
year of high school. 

The redoubtable Mrs. Gosch put the boys 
through a 2-year course of German in 1 year 
to prepare them for their visit. Members of 
their class solicited the funds for their trip. 

This summer, two Crailsheim high-school 
girls will come to Worthington and stay for 
the school year. Their trip is being financed 
by the German city. 

Today, a former Crailsheim girl who mar- 
ried a GI and now is living in the United 
States will attend Memorial Day ceremonies 
at Worthington. And a Worthington man 
stationed in Europe will be the guest at 
Crailsheim’s Memorial Day services. 

In addition to Tuesday’s world brotherhood 
award, Worthington and Rochester, N. Y. 
(which received the award for cities over 
100,000 population), will receive the Pan 
American Airways world community friend- 
ship grant. 

This provides funds for a Worthington 
citizen to visit any country in the world 
(preferably an Iron Curtain nation) and to 
invite @ citizen of that country to visit 
Worthington, 





SOS From the Railroads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUTSIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, my old 
friend and coworker George W. Healy, 
Jr., editor of the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, has turned out a splendid edi- 
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torial dealing with the plight of the rail- 
roads. 

There is one thing for certain—the 
railroads have not overlooked any bets 
in getting their cause favorably pre- 
sented to the Members of Congress. I 
do not recall in any instance on any 
pending legislation where I have been 
flooded with as many letters, telegrams, 
and personal calls as I have in behalf 
of the railroads. If anything has been 
overlooked I don’t know what it could 
be. 

If only the railroads had used some 
of this current energy, ingenuity, and 
initiative in protecting its human freight 
instead of displaying a lack of cour- 
tesy, a lack of proper equipment, and a 
lack of downright commonsense in treat- 
ing the public they probably would not 
be in the fix in which they are today. 
There were times when I had the im- 
pression that the railroad’s attitude was 
a dare and a challenge for a person to 
ride the trains as a passenger. 

But now they are in a jam and there 
is nothing we can do about it except to 
bail them out. 

Here is the case for the railroads so 
ably presented by Editor Healy: 

SOS FroM THE RAILROADS 

Most of the railroads are in a tight fix 
financially, and unless Congress brings them 
a modicum of relief by way of the Smathers 
bill, several of them may be forced into re- 
ceivership. 

The most immediate factor in the poor 
rail position is low level of the freight move- 
ment incident to the recession. But that is 
by no means the only cause, and certainly 
not the major long-range difficulty. 

Congress should, and probably will, pass 
a kind of rescue measure. It has an obli- 
gation to do something because Government 
agencies acting under its legislation are 
largely responsible for the precarious condi- 
tion of the rail transportation system. 

Parts of the Smathers bill are objection- 
able» we think, as a matter of public policy. 
But apparently the roads have to have the 
Government gmaranty to back up their 
loans, or they can’t get them on terms they 
can afford. The ICC has to be allowed to 
horn a little further into the regulation of 
purely intrastate traffic because the State 
railroad or public service commissions have 
played politics in fixing rates or disallowing 
the abandonment of money-losing passenger 
routes. 

The situation the railroads face is this: 
They have been losing money this year and 
their working capital is down to less than 
half what it was 3 years back, about a 
fourth of what it was 10 years ago. Even 
in the prosperous year of 1956 they were 
able to make only 3.95 percent on their in- 
vestment. They need a dozen billion dollars 
or more for equipment and rehabilitation. 

Possible relief lies in the repeal of the 3 
percent freight tax and the 10 percent pas- 
senger fare tax, approved by the Senate fi- 
nance committee. Greater help lies with 
the Smathers bill, recommended by the Sen- 
ate interstate and foreign commerce sub- 
committee. It would let the Government 
guarantee rail loans up to $700 million; re- 
quire the ICC to permit the roads to fix low 
rates if they are reasonable and competitive, 
regardless of their relation to the truck rate 
structure; allow the ICC to step in quickly 
to adjust intrastate rates, to direct the dis- 
continuance of unprofitable passenger serv- 
ices, and to clamp down on some unregu- 
lated truckers hauling agricultural commodi- 
ties, Closure of certain loopholes which al- 
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legedly permit cutthroat competition from 
other transportation would be directed. Cer- 
tain other helps, not within the scope of the 
subcommittee, are recommended to other 
Government agencies. 

The committee seems to recognize that its 
bill is for short range purposes and recom- 
mends a broad study of the transportation 
regulatory system, which obviously is 
needed. 

After a 10-year period of general prosper- 
ity our basic transportation system should 
be in good shape, well cushioned to stand 
the recession. But Benjamin J. Fairless, 
president of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, told the subcommittee: “The rail- 
roads are being taxed to death, inflated to 
death and regulated to death.” 

He could have also said they have been 
“politicked” and “featherbedded” without 
mercy. The roads are still carrying thous- 
ands of firemen who haven't fired anything 
since the diesel engine came in. On the 
main lines in many instances they are still 
paying a full day’s wages to crews for only 


three or four hours work. They are spend- 
ing millions of dollars on paperwork neces- 
sary to report to a half a dozen Federal 
agencies From time to time they have 


been mediated or arbitrated or negotiated 


greeing to hundreds of millions of 
wage raises that they didn’t have 

1 And when the ICC 

tes to cover the outlay, 
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the rails are now 
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Thank You, 85th Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 23, 1958 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following advertise- 
ment from thé Washington (D.C.) News. 
As one of the Members of Congress who 
plugged for the Government employees 
pay raise I feel flattered that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Government Em- 
ployees went to the trouble and expense 
of placing this advertisement of appre- 
ciation in the June 17 issue of the Wash- 
ington News. I feel it to be a gracious 
and pleasant gesture. 

THANK You, 85TH CONGRESS 

For 2 years, we’ve flooded you with letters, 
télegrams, and petitions seeking your sup- 
port for a salary increase for Government 
employees. 

You have read our letters and met with 
our delegations. 

You have listened attentively as we cited 
facts and figures to back up our pay pro- 
posals. 


And you have voted us a retroactive 10- 
percent pay raise. 
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Now we want to say “thank you” on be- 
half of the membership of the American 
Federation of Government Employees, both 
here in Washington and throughout the 
Nation. 

Even if we had not received this salary 
increase, we would have continued to faith- 
fully perform our work in the spirit of this 
Federal creed of service to which AFGE mem- 
bers subscribe: 

“We as members of the civil service accept 
our obligation and our opportunity to serve 
the Amerfcan people well and in full meas- 
ure, doing our best to further the free and 
democratic institutions of our country. 

“We believe it is our duty to— 

“Carry out loyally the will of the people as 
expressed in our laws. Serve the public with 
fairness, courtesy, integrity and under- 
standing. , 

“Help improve the efficiency, economy and 
effectiveness of our work and thus do our 
part in performing the great service of the 
Government.” 

But our best will be even better now that 
some of the crushing financial worries have 
been lifted from our families. 

Thanks again. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES (AFFILIATED 
WITH THE AFL-CIO), 

JAMES A. CAMPBELL, National President. 

JOHN A. McCarr, 

Legislative Representative. 

ESTHER F. JOHNSON, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


(National vice presidents: Hugh H. Lennon, 
Providence, R. I.; Timothy J. Kelly, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; John J. Smith, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Floyd P. Swiggett, Jr. Washington, D. C.; 
Frank H. Wright, Portsmouth, Va.; M. R. 
Carlisle, Columbus, Ga.; Aubrey K. Gardner, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; John F. Griner, Chicago, 
fll.; Paul B. Young, South St. Paul, Minn.; 
Archie L. Oram, St. Louis, Mo.; Earl Kaplan, 
Fort Worth, Tex.; Roy L. Peterson, Seattle, 
Wash.; I. W. Kirkpatrick, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Clifford B. Noxon, Denver, Colo.) 

(Contributions from the following AFGE 
lodges helped pay for this advertisement: 
Lodge 2, Adjutant General’s Office; Lodge 12, 
Labor Department; Lodge 17, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; Lodge 650, Patent Office; Lodge 
1015, San Rosellen Doyle, Glendale, Md.: 
Lodge 1690, National Institutes of Health, and 
Lodge 1806, Navy Radio Station, Cheltenham, 
Ma.) 





Golden Ring Clubs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, on May 
27 last, it-was my privilege to address 
an overflow crowd of our older citizens 
on the subject of social security, with 
particular reference to the Forand bill, 
H. R. 9467. 

The meeting was held in Carnegie Hall, 
in New York City, under the auspices 
of the Golden Ring Clubs, an organiza- 
tion composed of some 48 clubs of aged 
citizens. 

Under leave already granted me, I in- 
clude herewith the remarks of Zelman J. 
Lichtenstein, program director of the 
Council of Golden Ring Clubs of Senior 
Citizens and the resolution adopted at 
the meeting: s 
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REMARKS OF Mr. ZALMAN J. LICHTENSTeEy | 


Friends, Freint, Amici, we are proud of the 
fact that this great public rally is your own 
achievement, the achievement of the leader. 
ship and membership of the 44 Golden Age 
Clubs and day centers participating in this 
assembly. The idea, the planning, the 
arrangements of this beautiful affair were 
initiated and carried out by the elderly peo. 
ple themselves. 

Seated on the stage is the arrangements 
committee. In the aisles—the reception 
committee. They were the architects ang 
the builders. May I ask the arrangements 
committee to rise. Please, give them a nice 
hand, they deserve it. 

Friends, today’s assembly is on the topi¢ 
The Community and Its Senior Citizens, 

Our purpose is to bring to the attention of 
the community the spiritual and economig 
needs of our senior citizens. 

In our organizations we strive to develop, 
the best programs of social activities and 
recreation for those people who are 
a meaningful and useful in in their years of I 
retirement. 

But our senior citizens cannot live on 
recreation alone, 

And we are confronted in the clubs with 
many problems, especially—the problem vf 
economic security. 

How are we to answer the vital questions 
put to us in the clubs? 

Our elderly people cannot understand why 
it takes so long for our lawmakers in Wash- 
ington to raise the small social security 
benefits, when there is a substantial surplus 
in social security trust fund. 

Our leaders in Washington—from the 
President down—now, in the face of the 
current recession, are urging buy more. How 
can the retired people, with an average of al 
$12 to $15 weekly benefit, think of buying ir 
more, when they cannot afford even bare 
necessities? [ 

Why should a great number of senior citi- 
zens be deprived of adequate madical care? 

Why is organized medicine against health 
programs to be provided by social security? a 

Why do a great number of older people © la 
have to live in dilapidated, hazardous dwell- pe 
ings? th 

And these problems and question we put he 
to our community and we insist on answers. m 

The retired people have become tired of 
being retired. They have made a vigorous sti 
comeback to community life. This is eyi- at 
dent from our successful public rallies and he 
assemblies. Masses of senior citizens are Co 
attending. th 

The elderly people have proved to bes 12 
dynamic force fighting for their rights. Co 

We have with us today three most dit ou 
tinguished citizens to lead the public of 
and assembly—Mr. Oscar R. Ewing, Mr. Luigi Iv 
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Antonini, and Mr. Adolph Held. , 
May I at this point hand over the gavel 
to Mr. Adolph Held. “= 
COUNCIL OF THE GOLDEN RING CLUBS oF RE 
TIRED RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO ASSEMBLY 
oF SENIOR. CITIZENS, aT CARNEGIE Hall, 
May 27, 1958 
We, 3,000 delegates, representing all the 
clubs of senior citizens of greater New York, 
having gathered at an assembly, hereby 
resolve, that— a. 
Whereas the retired workers have contrib 
uted a lifetimé of labor to the growth and 
development of our country; and ee 
' Whereas-in retirement our social 24 
benefits constitute our daily bread, & 1% — 
constantly diminished by the rising 
living; and — 
Whereas we have closely studied the 
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We resolve to give our wholehearted en- 
dorsement to the proposed improvements in 
the Social Security Act which include, among 
others, an increase in the monthly benefits 
and hospitalization and medical care for the 
tired. 
we further resolve to call upon the Con- 
of the United States to take note of 
the need for immediate action on behalf of 
our Nation’s elderly and immediately to en- 
acy these necessary amendments to the Social 


Security Act. 





The Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1958 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Evening Star of June 11, and 
an article by Arthur Krock, published in 
the New York Times of June 12, both 
dealing with the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1958, 
which has been under consideration by 
the Senate during the last number of 
days. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington (D. C.)\Evening Star 
of June 11; 1958] 
MONKEY BUSINESS? 

Whatever its motivation, the Eisenhower 
administration has thrown prospects for 
labor reform legislation into a new stage of 
partisan political controversy. It has done 
this through Secretary of Labor Mitchell’s 
harsh and wholly unexpected attack on the 
measure reported to the Senate last week. 

Mr. Mitchell, urging that something 
stronger be adopted, took his action by trans- 
atlantic long distance from Geneva, where 
he is attending an International Labor Office 
Conference. He took it in face of the fact 
that the pending bill was approved by a 
12-to-1 bipartisan vote in the Senate Labor 
Committee and that its details were worked 
out largely by Democratic Senator KENNEDY, 
of Massachusetts, and Republican Senator 
Ives, of New York. Both are specialists in 


_labor legislation; either has been charged in 


the past with favoring illusory reforms, as 
Mr. Mitchell claims are contained in the 
pending bill. 

In addition, the committee worked closely 
With Chairman McCre.ian, Arkansas Demo- 
erat, of the special committee which has 
Uncovered so many of the labor union abuses 
at issue. Mr. McCLELLAN, recognizing the 
Practical problems in p through con- 
troversial legislation in the final weeks of 
an election-year Congress, set aside more 
stringent recommendations of his own, and 

the Labor Committee bill in these 

Words: “This measure will give important 
Protection to the rights of workers, of man- 
‘gement, and the public. * * * An effort to 
enact Sages - needed at this session of 
» in my judgment, would result in 

the enactment a nothing.” There are 
in Congress who hold a similar opin- 


ton, And final! - 
K y, according to Senators Ken 


XY and Ives, drafting of the bill had 
Deperescussed step by step with the Labor 
any objection. whateoever. er 
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There have been suggestions of political 
monkey business behind the administration's 
unexpected stand. If this is true, it is dif- 
ficult to see who is being favored by such a 
sweeping denunciation of a bipartisan legis- 
lative effort—unless perhaps those who want 
no legislation at all. In that case, it is 
equally difficult to see what is to be gained 
by a Republican administration. Viewed in 
any light, the whole maneuver looks like a 
bit of devious and risky strategy that has 
all the earmarks of a monumental mistake. 





{From the New York Times of June 12, 
1958] 
In THE NaTION 
(By Arthur Krock) 
THE SUDDEN BIG WIND FROM GENEVA 


WasHINcTON, June 11.—The motive for the 
sudden change of tone from temperately 
critical to denunciatory in the administra- 
tion’s analysis of the Kennedy-Ives labor 
union reform bill is a matter of speculation. 
But the change itself, and its suddenness, 
are facts plain in the record. j 

The record on this point consists of (a) the 
quiet testimony of Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell on the last day of the Senate sub- 
committee’s hearings, and (b) the angry 
blast from the Secretary in Geneva, after all 
but one member of the full committee voted 
to lay the measure before the Senate. And 
there is the additional fact that Senators Ives 
and Cooper, Republicans who voted for the 
bill, had no advance warning of the change 
in the Secretary’s attitude. 

His testimony on the last day of the sub- 
committee hearings contained nothing new, 
or anything calculated to prepare its mem- 
bers for the telegram from Geneva. The 
Secretary again recommended the adminis- 
tration bill in preference to that of the sub- 
committee, and again he noted several sub- 
stantial exceptions to the latter. But he 
agreed that the “underlying philosophy” of 
both drafts was the same. And when, in 
response to a request from Senator Cooper, 
the Secretary forwarded to the subcommit- 
tee a detailed comparison of the two meas- 
ures, the document carried no presage of 
harsh judgments like these in the Geneva 
telegram: 

“Deficiencies and weaknesses of such mag- 
nitude that * * * if enacted into law * * * 
would provide only illusory protection to 
trade union members and to the public, as 
well as being almost impossible to admin- 
ister. * * * (A weakening of) the already 
pitifully ineffective legal protection pres- 
ently provided by law to union members 
and the public.” : 

By contrast, these are some of Mitchell’s 
comments to the subcommittee on May 23: 

“The committee’s task would be made 
lighter by adopting the administration's pro- 
gram. * * * It seems to me that having a 
Federal requirement that a secret vote shall 
be taken prior to strike action is impracti- 
cal. * * * Senator Kennedy’s bill has the 
same philosophy as the President’s bill. 
However, it has some differences which we 
would take exception to. * * * All of us in 
the Labor Department are going to miss 
Senator Ives’ counsél * * * in the drafting 
of labor legislation and problems that con- 
front the Labor Department. * * * It is a 
great loss to me to see the Senator leaving.” 

But 17 days later that counsel, according 
to the same source, had been to favor de- 
ficiencies and weaknesses of such magnitude 
in the drafting of labor legislation as to pro- 
vide only illusory protection to trade union 
members and to the public, 

Among the speculations on the possible 
motive for the administration’s change of 
tone and tactics was Senator Ives: “They 
want to make a Republican thing” of this 
reform. But, if this is sound, it follows that 
the administration wants not legislation at 
this session, but a 1958 campaign issue of 
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union labor reform and a general overhaul 
of the Taft-Harticy Act. That sequence is 
implied by the fact that the House, which is 
disinclined anyhow to consider labor !egisla- 
tion this year, will be even less disposed to do 
this if the administration deals with it on a 
partisan basis. 

Actually, neither the administration nor 
the Kennedy-Ives draft goes to the heart of 
the social economic problem created by the 
excessive use by organized labor of the spe- 
cial powers and immunities it possesses 
through the laws, court and jury decisions 
and the indifference of peace officers toward 
enforcement of law and order against 
strikers. Neither group proposes covering 
big labor, like big business, under the anti- 
trust laws, and never will. Neither intends 
to try to do anything to outlaw the con- 
certed union acts by which essential nation- 
wide industries are paralyzed, or, as now in 
Philadelphia, whole communities are de- 
prived of newspapers when one union in a 
plant strikes and the others quit work on 
the mere formation of a picket line. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill, with just a couple 
of the administration amendments (such as 
giving the right of subpena to the Secre- 
tary of Labor) would provide the only prog- 
ress toward balancing the economic social 
equation that might be made by Congress at 
this time. The blast from Geneva threatens 
even this advance. 





H. R. 9711, To Help Make Congress See 
the Justice of Protection for Needy 
Widows and Orphans of World War Il 


and Korean War Veterans—“We Can 
Do It if Only We Will” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, the bill I introduced, H. R. 9711, 
is to provide protection for widows and 
orphans of World War II and the Korean 
conflict who are in need on the same 
basis as already provided for those of 
World War I veterans. It seems cruel 
not to pass this or similar legislation 
now. 

Following is an article that appeared 
in the National“News of the American 
Legion Auxiliary of June 1958: 

We Can Do [t—1F ONLY WE WILL 
(By Petie Ahnemiller) 

As Americans we have so much to be 
thankful for. We can choose our govern- 
ment; we can choose our political parties; 
we can choose our Representatives. 

Representative—a word that has no syn- 
onym in many countries—a word we often 
toss off lightly with little thought of the 
great.meaning it has for us. 

In America we can and are urged to let 
our voices be heard. We even have the great 
privilege of writing personai letters to our 
Representatives in Congress. Have you writ- 
ten to yours recently? 

The months of May and June have been 
selected by the national legislative commit- 
tee of the American Legion Auxiliary as the 
time to write to our Representatives about a 
matter close to our hearts. This is the pro- 
viding of protection for widows and orphans 
of World War II and Korean war veterans 
who are in need on the same basis as already 
provided for those of World War I veterans. 
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The American Legion’s proposal to Con- 
gress, which we of the American Legion 
Auxiliary have adopted as our major legis- 
lative goal this year, asks that a law be 
passed authorizing nonservice connected 
death pension to widows and orphans of the 
veterans of the last two wars, World War II 
and Korea. There is great and increasing 
need for the extension of pension protection 
to the women and children left in need by 
the deaths of World War II and Korean war 
veterans, and we believe the time is ripe 
to bring this need to the attention of the 
Nation and the Congress. 

Representative EprirH Nourse Rocers of 
Massachusetts has introduced a bill to 
authorize such pensions, and it is numbered 
H. R. 9711. An identical bill has been intro- 
duced in Congress by Representative GEORGE 
CHRISTOPHER, of Missouri, H. R. 11183. Both 
of these bills were before the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee at the time of this 
writing. 

We who are working in the legislative pro- 


gram feel that the justice involved in the - 


parity issue is the real basis for any ap- 
proach to Congress on this subject. When 
the individual auxiliary member writes to 
her Representative in Congress, she need 
hat she believes the time has come 
( gress should grant death pension 
and orphans of World 
War II i the Korean conflict, just as it 
> of World War I veterans, Any 

t be pointed out will 

Letters should be a 


convictions of 


benefit to widows 


it took 26 years 

r ¢ gress to approve 

idows and orphans of 

ré n need of aid. We 

ke that long for justice 

lows and orphans of vet- 

he The year 1958 

s the sharp realization that it 

h World War II and 
5 years since the Korean conflict. 

In asking support of all American Legion 
Auxiliary units for the widows and orphans 
pension bill, we want to assure Our mem- 
bers that we are not forgetting about aid 
to the American Legion in other legislative 
activities. But, for the first time, we of 
the American Legion Auxiliary have been 
given a bill of our very own, one that con- 
cerns us deeply. We have a great oppor- 
tunity to write a new page in the history 
of the legislative activities of our auxiliary. 

So, write your letters about pensions for 
need; -yidows and orphans, and send them 
to your Representatives. With the other 
voters of your districts, you elected these 
Representatives and sent them to Washing- 
ton, entrusting them with the responsibility 
of representing your best interest in Con- 
gress. So, let them know that you believe 
that widows and orphans of World War II 
and the Korean conflict should have the 
same pension protection as those of World 
War I veterans if they should be in need— 
that you want a bill to accomplish this 
passed in this session of Congress. 

We can do it—if only we will. 


her wars 


en 12 years since 





Republican on the Go 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, any favor- 
able mention of the character, work and 
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accomplishments of our good friend and 
colleague, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Keatinc], is neither new nor 
news to Members of the House. We 
know of and admire his profound 
knowledge of the law and 

his skill as a legislator because it is 
combined with an even disposition, pa- 
tience, persistence and intellectual hon- 
esty. In short, from both sides of the 
aisle he is regarded with respect and 
as.a personality of real stature. 

After noticing in yesterday’s New 
York Times the following sketch, I 
thought other Members might find it of 
interest although as to the gentleman’s 
attributes—it is like the subject him- 
self—a bit on the modest side: 
REPUBLICAN ON THE GO: KENNETH BARNARD 

KEATING 


In this season of movie, radio, television 
and news achievement awards, a special 
classification may have to be invented for 
Representative KENNETH BARNARD KEATING. 

The 57-year-old Republican from upstate 
New York is a one-man network. He is 
not only in the news regularly but also is on 
top of, behind, and alongside it every 2 
weeks. He makes news repeatedly as a legis- 
lator engaged in some of the thorniest Fed- 
eral issues, and every other Sunday he is 
likely to have someone making news on his 
eight-station television “network.” 

Yesterday it was John Foster Dulles. But 
it has been Vice President RicHarRD M. NIxon, 
J. Edgar Hoover, various Eisenhower Cabinet 
members, Sherman Adams and Democrats, 
too, including the party’s national chairman, 
Paul M. Butler. 


SUGGESTS COURT CHANGES 


Recently, too, it was on this network 
that Mr. KeEeaTInG suggested the Supreme 
Court consider some changes in its working 
procedure. Among other points, he proposed 
2 court decision days a week instead of 1. 

The use of television for his 15-minute, 
semimonthly show, Let‘’s Look at Con- 
gress, is only one of the things that makes 
Mr. KEATING a very modern Republican. 

On the program, which was started in 
1950, Mr. Keatinc acts as a reporter who 
evokes newsworthy pronouncements from 
his guests. He refrains from airing his own 
views. 

His interviews are carried by stations in 
New York, Buffalo, his home town of Roches- 
ter, Syracuse, Albany, Watertown, Bingham- 
ton and Utica. 

But he vents his views, and strongly, in 
other forums with emphasis on what he 
calls liberality. 


He has been an ardent internationalist, 
champion of the United Nations, militant 
defender of civil rights and advocate of 
liberalizing the immigration laws. 

He is a kindly, gregarious man of medium 
height (5 feet 9 inches), and spare (153 
pounds). He has a shock of white, wiry hair 
parted in the middle, keen blue eyes and thin 
lips and a ruddy complexion. 

" ADROIT TRIAL LAWYER 


Mr, KEATING was born in Lima, N. Y., May 
18, 1900. He was graduated from Genesee 
Wesleyan Seminary in Lima in 1915, received 
bachelor of arts degree from the University 
of Rochester at the age of 19, taught Latin 
for a year in a Rochester high school and 
won his law degree at Harvard in 1923. 

He developed a lucrative legal practice 
in Rochester, 





An impressive war record proved an asset 
in his first candidacy. A sergeant in the 


First World War, he was a colonel in Worig — 


War II, served 3 years in the Ching. 
Burma-India theater, won the Legion of 
Merit with Oak Leaf Cluster, three battie 
stars, and the Order of the British Empire, 
He now is a brigadier general. 

He rates as his hardest congressional bat. 
tle his fight against attempts to weaken the 
civil rights legislation passed last year, 

Mr.. KEATING’s avowed liberalism has 
drawn a line against some recent Supreme 
Court decisions hailed by some liberals ag g 
just limitation imposed on anti-Communist 
legislation. As ranking Republican mem. 
ber of the House Judiciary Committee, he 
has sponsored bills to correct what he con. 
siders the High Court's misinterpretation of 
the intent of Congress in some of thee 
cases. 

In his home district, Mr. KEatrno’s gre. 
gariousness is indicated by his membership 
in the Shriners, £lks, Moose, and Eagles. He 
has also achieved the highest degree, the 
33d, in the Masonic order. 

He lives with his wife and a grown daugh- 
ter at Brighton, a Rochester suburb. 

Mr. Kratine has been mentioned as a po. 
tential candidate for the United States Sen. 
ate seat being vacated by Irvinc M. Ivyss. 
Perhaps in anticipation, Mr. Keatrnc keeps 
his hand in on New York State affairs peri- 
odically—but some impartial observers find 
him better versed in Federal matters, 





Juan Rodrigues Cabrillo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 5, 1958 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am introducing today a bill of significant 
historical importance to the State of 
California. My bill would change the 
name of a chain of eight islands which 
lie several miles off the coast of southern 
California from the Channel Islands to 
Juan Rodrigues Cabrillo Islands, thus 
commemorating the name of Cabrillo, 
the Portugese explorer who was the first 
European to set foot on California soil. 

There is at present no adequate me 
morial to Cabrillo in California or any- 
where in the United States, and the 
name Cabrillo is largely unknown out- 
side of the State of California, and m0 
adequate memorial has been established 
in recognition of his explorations. 

California history begins with the voy- 
age of Juan Rodrigues Cabrillo in 1542, 





only 50 years after Columbus first sailed — 


to the West Indies. 








was sent on this expedition by 
Viceroy of New Spain, Antonio 
doza, with orders to sail north f 
the coast as far as courage and 
would permit, 

On June 27, 1542, Cabrillo set sail 
Puerto de Navidad on Mexico’s 
coast in two small vessels under his 
mand. On September 29, he 
San Diego Bay. He also 
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pedro and Santa Monica Bays and the 
eight Channel Islands and continued 
along the coast to-a point somewhere 
north of Monterey where severe storms 
turned the expedition back just short of 
San Francisco Bay. 

Cabrillo’s expedition returned south to 
gan Miguel Island, a tiny Indian island 
never before seen by white men, and 
there Cabrillo died on January 3, 1543, 
from an injury received earlier during 
his exploration of the Channel Islands. 

Juan Rodrigues Cabrillo discovered 
ynexplored California of the 16th cen- 
tury, and led the way for other adven- 
turers of the 16th and 17th centuries to 
yisit California and the Channel Islands 
long before the settlement of Los Angeles 
and the establishment of the California 
missions. 

He was the first explorer to visit the 
now world-famous resort island of Santa 
Catalina which is 1 of the 8 islands in 


the group known as the Channel Islands. - 


The other islands of the group, all of 
which have promising potentialities as 
island resort communities for future de- 
velopment, are San Clemente, Santa 
Barbara, San Nicholas, Anacapa, Santa 
Cruz, Santa Rosa and San Miguel. 

The bill which I have introduced pro- 
poses that the eight islands explored by 
Juan Rodrigues Cabrillo be given the 
name of their discoverer. This would 
permanently commemorate Cabrillo’s 
discovery of California and the islands 
which would bear his name, and would 
finally accord this man the place of 
honor in California history which he so 
richly deserves, 





The Right to Good Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
addressed the West Virginia Chapter of 
Hospital Accountants in Charleston, 
W. Va. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include the address 
which I delivered on that occasion. The 
address follows: 


THE Ricut To Goop HEALTH 


Tt was Bernard Baruch, who 11 years ago 
at an occasion similar to this one, was asked 
to speak on the subject of health for the 
American people and said to his audience: 

All over the world the masses are stirring 
for higher living standards. Improved medi- 
cal care is a foundation of that better stand- 
ard. Without good health, of what advan- 
tage are higher wages or shorter work hours, 
better education, or greater leisure? 

“The families whose earnings disappear 
With serious illness * * * or whose limited 
oven had ae from the medical attention 

€—these 0 : 
Mahent, people will ‘not remain 

“This striving of the masses for better 

is felt everywhere.” 

He went'on to quote from one of the last 
song Woodrow Wilson wrote called “The 

Away From Revolution,” in which 
nt Wilson said; 
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“In these doubtful and anxious days when 
® * * the road ahead seems darkened by 
shadows which portend dangers of many 
kinds, it is only common prudence that we 
should look about us and attempt to assess 
the causes of distress and the most likely 
means of them.” 

Good health is one of these problems. The 
term “good health,” I think, is one that does 
not yet have a definition that has achieved 
universal acceptance because it implies per- 
fection. So far as we know there is not one 
person in this world who is perfectly sound 
in structure and in function. Likewise, there 
is no nation that is blessed with complete 
freedom from disease.' Some nations, like 
some individuals have more effectively fought 
off disease, and so are healthier than others. 
We regard these individuals or these nations 
as in good health although we realize that 
perhaps perfect health is no more than a 
goal toward which man can strive but never 
quite attain. 

When I think of this, it becomes very ap- 
parent to me that one of man’s greatest 
anxieties in life is his fear of disease and 
disability, in both,the anticipation of what 
might befall him and his distress if it does 
come upon him. Throughout history, great 
efforts have been directed toward finding 
ways of overcoming this condition, and 
among these many efforts, public health 
services have continued to reduce and de- 
stroy disease and protect the health of our 
citizens. 

We, living in a world of rapidly changing 
social patterns, are presented with a special 
problem—the problem of setting a public 
health standard that will be to the very best 
advantage of the people of our country. 
Just as in the past decade, we accepted the 
challenges of our public health problems, 
we must continue with our work, and our 
plans, and our hopes. This past year, 
many great advances have been made. 
There was a nationwide expansion of medi- 
cal research and this research yielded much 
new and significant knowledge about health 
maintenance and disease. Many new pro- 
grams were begun and some of the old, 
established programs were broadened to 
serve a larger number of people as a result 
of legislation enacted by Congress. 

The programs of the Public Health Service 

of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare have made substantial gains in 
meeting the demands for medical care facil- 
ities, but still, there are many communities 
that are not yet, and are far from being, 
adequately supplied. In so many of these 
communities inadequate facilities prevent 
families from receiving proper medical care. 
Thus, the situation although gradually im- 
proving in many areas, is still lacking even 
the ne¢essary local concern in others. There 
are huge unsatisfied needs that are calling 
for help. ‘ 

Here are some of the facts of our time 
about America’s children which will illus- 
trate what I mean. 

If all of the counties in this country had 
infant mortality rates as low as those coun- 
ties which have a city of 50,000 or more in 
them, about 12,555 babies could be saved 
each year. 

Almost 25 percent of the counties of the 
United States do not have the services of a 
full-time public health nurse. 

Of the babies who die in the first month 
of life about 60 percent were born prema- 
turely. The general application of the 
knowledge we now have on premature births 
would lower the mortality rate from 20 per 
1,000 live births to 14 or less—thus saving 
20,000 babies ‘a year. 

School health services, which should in- 
clude periodic medical and dental examina- 
tions, vary widely in quality and quantity 
among the States and within each State. 
Dental public health surveys indicate that 
no more than 50 percent of the dental needs 


of groups of American children have been 
met. 

Immunization programs could be ex- 
panded, particularly as to polio. During the 
calendar year 1956, 1,248,000 children were 
immunized against smallpox, 1,219,000 
against diphtheria, more than a million 
against whooping cough and about the same 
number against tetanus through the govern- 
mentally sponsored maternal and child 
health programs. Every time a child is vac- 
cinated, we can know that the good health 
of our Nation has been improved. 

All of our national programs for more 
money, more hospitals, more manpower are 
very limited unless the people of the States 
and the communities work together to real- 
ize these goals and to furnish them with the 
necessary enthusiasm, putting into action 
their own health ideals. It is the community 
effort mostly that promotes the Federal and 
State ideals—and it is on the local front that 
Federal and State planning fuses into a 
program. of action. 

Let us inform ourselves of some of the 
needs of our people and take the initiative 
to make the ideals of our society work. Let 
us take maximum advantage of our national 
program, for it is we alone who can fix our 
community goals. The success of Federal 
planning will rest with our own attitudes. 
Progress will depend on action by the peo- 
ple, by their expression of ideas, by the 
urgency of their demand for better health. 
We need to define our requirements and de- 
fine our goals. The responsibility for follow- 
through then, I think, can be carried through 
jointly by local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ments, and of voluntary and professional 
agencies. The Federal Government itself 
has been called upon to encourage an in- 
crease in all of our natural resources for 
health and to attack the problems of help- 
ing to provide better medical services for 
those of our aged, our disabled, our blind, 
and our dependent children who are in need. 

In the 1956 amendments to the Social Secu- 
rity Act your Congress enacted a new Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid program which provides 
Federal matching on a 50—50 basis for medi- 
cal-vendor payments on behalf of all peo- 
ple on the federally aided public-assistance 
rolis, up to $6 for each adult and $3 for each 
child. Under this method, States can create 
a pool fund which can go beyond the indi- 
vidual maximums which applied in previous 
law to pick up the cost of higher medical 
expense for those people who require more 
care. 

All of the help that the Nation gives, how- 
ever, will not prove entirely sufficient unless 
we ourselves, in our own families and com- 
munities, enter wholeheartedly into the same 
campaigns. Health is our business. It is 
everybody’s business. Everyone should de- 
mand for himself and for those dependent 
on him better health and medical services. 
Through these efforts we perhaps can arrive 
at some of our own ideals. 

According to the World Health Organiza- 
tion, which is established by the Constitu- 
tion of the United Nations to work for the 
attainment of the highest possible level of 
health and which today has a total mem- 
bership of 85 countries in all parts of the 
world, “Health is a state of complete physi- 
cal, mental, and social well-being and not 
merely the absence of disease or infirmity. 
It is one of the fundamental rights of every 
human being without distinction of race, 
religion, political beltef, economic or social 
condition. 

If health programs, in their development 
stages, can be founded on a system of pre- 
ventive health measures, many problems 
would be solved before they were ever en- 
countered.. There are many points of view 
to consider. Some health problems, I think, 
will never be solved as long as there are 
uncompromising groups, one stating that 
there is only one solution, opposing another 
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group which supports what they feel is the 
only solution. Only, when everybody says— 
and means it—that we care about the people 
of our country and we are for whatever 
method is most beneficial in their particular 
situation, can we approach any solution. 

Societies that are democratic, as ours is, 
are committed by definition te a series of 
ethics that emphasize the value and the 
need for human well-being. Medical care is 
one of these necessities. 

The biggest news in medicine today—in 
which you are participants—is the revolu- 
tion in hospital care that spells better treat- 
ment, shorter stays, and steadily greater 
chances of survival in complicated cases. 
This year wel! over 22 million Americans 
will be hospitalized—about 3 times as many 
as 20 vears ago. Statistically speaking, each 
one of us, or a member of our family, or a 
friend will, at some point in the year, re- 
‘uire hospital care. Most likely they will 

lave any one of a hundred or more acute 
conditions. 

Now what can the acute patient expect in 
the modern hospital as contrasted to a gen- 
eration ago? First of all, dectors can better 

ietermine what is wrong in advance because 

today’s improved diagnostic devices such 
graph and ballistocardio- 
As one physician put 
ago we often had to 
to find out what was 
uses, we know what’s 
nt reaches the operat- 


as the electrocardi« 
ph the heart 
recentiyv: "“sU years 


Now, in n t< 


the patient of today 


up if he needs it, so 
and glucoses can 
> | v f what lies ahead. The 


n put him to sleep 

L for 1e operation and allow 

> up t e after it is over. The 

was often wheeled 

I in a state of emo- 

i had to be held down 

her or cl form was given. Blood 

blood banks is now available. The 

lly critical patient can be put in an 

oxygen tent. And those two old-time post- 

operative killers, pneumonia and blood clots, 

have been eliminated to a large extent, the 

former by antibiotics, the latter by early 
ambulation. 

American medicine is constantly in a state 
of change. These changes are complex and 
of great importance for the future. Never 
before has there been such an expressed in- 
terest in the organization and administra- 
tion of medical services, in the methods of 
financing care, and in the rapid advance of 
new knowledge, and in the growth of com- 
bined public and private effort to promote 
and maintain well-being. The role of the 
hospital accountant in this revolutionary 
change can hardly be overestimated. Your 
particular contribution is that you are, daily, 
making a very vital contribution to the 
science of paying for medical care. 

The country doctor of the past was re- 
nowned—and justifiably so—for the fact 
that he kept very poor accounts and often 
was willing to accept a bushel of meal or a 
case of eggs for payment of medical fees. We 
honor this fine tradition of our early days 
at the same time that we recognize that— 
except in certain remote areas—it is no 
longer feasible or possible. This is true not 
only because our country has changed so 
rapidly from a rural to a wage economy, but 
also because the miracles of modern medi- 
cine have made good medical care much 
more expensive. The little black bag in 
which the doctor of bygone years carried all 
of the medical science of his time has, in- 
deed, grown in the span of a few decades to 
become the modern hospital. 

Yours is the important job of keeping the 
records of modern medicine which tell us, ac- 
curately and measurably, how much the 
medical care which Americams need actually 
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costs. We know that this statistical story is 
only beginning to be told. And we know, too, 
that until we have a better knowledge in this 
important area, we will not be able to go 
forward with the kind of prepayment medi- 
cal-care plans which «an provide the kind of 
protection which more and more American 
families are looking for. 

One of our primary manpower resources 
in the struggle for better health is the body 
of practicing physicians and doctors who de- 
vote their lives to maintaining and imprev- 
ing the health of Americans. Obviously, 
the number of physicians serving the public 
has not kept pace with the increasing popu- 
lation. This year, the Nation’s population 
grew by more than 2.6 million people—an in- 
crease of about 16 people out of each 1,000— 
one of the highest rates of population in- 
crease in recent American history. In spite 
of this, the quality of medical services has 
risen and our health standards have steadily 
improved in the last half century. 

Still much remains to be done. According 
to a recent report issued in connection with 
health proposals by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare there is a 
shortage, and a great one, of trained profes- 
sional public health personnel. Our doctors 
are far from being evenly distributed. In 
some rural areas today there are some 1,700 
people depending on the services of one doc- 
tor. The report also pointed that a signifi- 
cant percentage of nurses holding key peosi- 
tions in the medical field have not yet had 
any specialized training for supervision or 
teaching, and that an estimated 600 to 700 
trained personnel leave the field of Public 
Health annually. Another of our primary 
resources for maintaining and improving 
health is, of course, hospitals. Eight hun- 


dred thousand hospital beds are needed, and - 


these needs are accentuated yearly by our 
growing population. Also, the aging of the 
population has intensified the demand for 
facilities for the chronically ill. In June of 
1957, 344 projects designed to meet some 
of these needs were approved, -including 
chronic disease facilities and nursing homes, 
which will greatly reduce this deficit. Train- 
eeship programs, to better the situation and 
to encourage students to enter the field of 
public health were also launched. These will 
result in bringing better qualified personnel 
to staff our public health services and will, 
we hope, attract more people to public health 
work. Perhaps, through these programs the 
morale of the workers will improve and as a 
result there will be less turnover in personnel, 
which will also reduce the problem to a great 
extent. Wehn turnover in a staff of a hos- 
pital is lessened, the productivity and the 
quality of the work will improve, the pa- 
tients will receive better care and the com- 
munity will be much better satisfied.“ 

I have already indicated my special con- 
cern with the need for good health for 
all of America’s children. The great prog- 
ress in the last 20 years in improving the 
standards and conditions of the health of 
our children is, to my mind, the best in- 
dication that we must further expand our 
programs in these fields. As we know, child- 
hood is the period when every expenditure 
of effort in cultivating good health can 
yield, to_us, the greatest dividends. This is, 
of course, the period when the neglect of 
health can be very costly. The very process 
of growing up creates so many special men- 
tal, physical, and social problems, that just 
this one area of public health requires our 
most earnest attention. 

For a child to achieve a state of well- 
being, one must provide for him, from be- 
fore birth, conditions conducive to good 
mental, social, and physical health, so that 
he may be equipped throughout his grow- 
ing process to enter adulthood safely. 

Everything we do must assure our chil- 
dren of a healthy start in life—for only, this 
will improve the chances ef good health in 





adulthood. Children, except for 

who are 65 and over, have the highest qe. 
gree of illness of other age groups. Many ot 
their illnesses are considered to be minor dig. 
eases common to childhood, but this dogs 
not reduce their significance at all. 
many of these illnesses can leave behing 
them conditions which may very seri 
handicap a child throughout life. I believe 
that we must give special emphasis to oy 
national programs for our children. Let ys 


consider in all fields what is important to 


us. Let us think of what we want and le 
us see what we can do. 


All in all, the record of improvement {fp - 


our national health is quite an impressive 
one. There is every reason to suppose that 
this improvement will continue. Some fegj 
that the pace at which we are progr 
is much too slow. It is within this 
that we find the advocates of governmental] 
health insurance. Others feel that oy 
health problems cannot be eliminated over. 
night and the best thing to do is to work 
toward general and gradual progress, Ajj 
of us, however, will agree that there is much 
that remains to be done. Most of us here 
this evening cannot be great scientific work. 
ers, but all of us can play a constructive 
part in raising the level of health in our own 
communities, and ultimately in our coun. 
try as a whole. 

We have a particular job to do here in 
West Virginia. 


Dr. N. H. Dyer, our State director of health, 
just recently received the results of an eval 
uation conducted by the regional office of 
the United States Public Health Service, 
Compared to our neighboring States of simi. 
lar economic status, Kentucky, Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Maryland, our State was 
rated in the low percentile. To meet the 
United States Public Health Service stand. 
ards, West Virginia, according to its popula. 
tion should have 396 public health nurses, 
We have 114. Our figures for the total num- 
ber of public health physicians were equally 
disconcerting. And, in comparison to our 
neighbors, West Virginia with the lowest 
population, has as its per capita expenditure 
for public health, $1.14. The median figure 
for the entire United States was $1.72, mak- 
ing our State 58 cents below the national’ 
midpoint. 

There is plenty to be done. These figures, 
in themselves show the amount of work 
that will be necessary to make our States 
healthier one. To make our health prob 
lems clear to everyone will supply incen 
for action. As the history of our p 
health department shows, legislation in West 
Virginia and for that matter, the entire 
United States although present for over 7 
years, has been most active, has made mor 
advances and benefited more people, sint 
World War II, 

First, we can do whatever is necessary #0 
improve and protect our own health, We 
can also try to influence our friends and ow 
families to follow sound health practices. 


We can obey, wholeheartedly, aH of fhe © 


health and sanitation laws, that have 
been made for our well-being. Also, We 


can and should participate in programs | 
found in almost every community that | 
are designed to cope with the public health — 


problems of that area. And finally, we cal 
take an informed interest in national h 
policies. These are not.just problems of 
perts, or doctors, or scientists. ‘These are not 
just for the consideration of a few 
in our society. All issues ultimately will 
decided by public opinion. That means a 
of us. The more enlightened that opinion 
is, the more enlightened our national 
will be. 
“Yours is an important role in helping # 
determine how costs enter into this pa 
We cannot predict the whole solution 
we have your combined balance 
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Without your assistance in this perplexing 
and complicated area—which is beyond com- 
prehension of the average laymen, the aver- 
age doctor, or the average legislator, we can- 
not hope to find the solutions which will 
produce the kind of good health that is so 
important to the American people and the 
people of the whole world. 





Resolutions Adopted by Pennsylvania 
Department of Veterans Affairs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting five resolutions 
adopted by the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs, of the 
1. B.P. O. E. of W. at the annual state- 
wide meeting on May 24, 1958, at Beaver 
Falls, Pa.: : 

RESOLUTION No. 1 

Whereas under existing law a permanently 
and totally disabled veteran of World War 
I, Il, and the Korean war is entitled to a 
non-service-connected pension provided his 
income does not exceed $1,400 per year if he 
has no dependents, or $2,700 per year if he 
has dependents; and 

Whereas under existing law a widow of a 
veteran of World War I whose death is non- 
service connected is entitled to a pension if 
her income does not exceed $1,400 per year 
if she has no minor children, or $2,700 per 
year if she has minor children; and 

Whereas under existing law this income 


* limitation applies to also the widow of a vet- 


eran of World War II and the Korean war 
when they are found eligible for such a 
pension under certain conditions; and 

Whereas these income limitations were 
written into existing law when the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar was considerably 
more than it is today; and 

Whereas many veterans and widows are 
being denied this pension when at the same 
time their incomes are so low as to force 
them to live under almost destitute condi- 
tions: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolued by the Pennsylvania Department 
of Veterans Affairs, I. B. P. O. E. of W., That 
the Congress be petitioned to enact legisla- 
tion which would increase the income limita- 
tion to at least $1,800 for veterans and wi- 
dows without dependents, and to at least 
$2,000 for veterans and widows with depend- 
ents; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President and the Vice 
President of the United States; to the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Finance; 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; 

n of the House of Representatives 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs; and to each 
Senator and Representative in Congress from 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

Adopted by the Pennsylvania Department 
of Veterans Affairs, I. B. P. O. E. of W., on 
May 24, 1958, in an annual statewide session 

id in Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Dennis C. WHrre, 
State Commissioner. 
RussELt M. Mouton, 
Department Adjutant. 
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(a RESOLUTION No. 2 


Whereas it is a well known fact that 
many of our duly elected representatives in 
the Congress of the United States are being 
called upon or have knowledge of legislative 
bills and proposals designed to reduce veter- 
ans’ pensions, to make small lump-sum pay- 
ments against all future claims to veterans 
with war disabilities and to merge the pro-~ 
grams now administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration with Federal social-security 
programs and to freeze the number of beds 
available in veterans hopsitals; and 

Whereas it is clearly expressed in the 
preamble of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Veteran Affairs, Improved Benevolent 
Protective Order Elks of the World to oppose 
and condémn in every particular and with- 
out comprise any and all antiveterans bills 
brought before the Congress of the United 
States; and . 

Whereas any legislative or administrative 
attempts to merge the United States Veter- 
ans’ Administration programs with the 
social-security programs; or reductions in 
rates of compensation and pensions cut- 
backs in the number of hospital beds avail- 
able would be definitively against our ex- 
pressed preamble and wishes of our mem- 
bership here assembled: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the membership of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Veteran Affairs, 
Improved Benevolent Protective Order Elks 
of the World implore the Congress of the 
United States to exert every effort to main- 
tain the high standard of veterans benefits 
to those who have given their best in times 
of strife for the perpetuation of the tradi- 
tions and precepts of our great country; be 
it further 

Resolved, That the eastern district. of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Veteran Affairs, 
I. B. P. O. E. of W. pray that the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Veteran Affairs, Im- 
proved Benevolent Protective Order Elks of 
the World convening in their regular annual 
statewide session on May 24, 1958, in Beaver 
Falls, Pa., give maximum distribution of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States; presiding officer of each branch of 
the Congress; chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance; chairman of the House 
of Representatives Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs and each members of the Pennsyl- 
vania congressional delegation. 

Unanimously approved by the eastern dis- 
trict of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Veteran Affairs, I. B. P. O. E. of W. in a 
regular meeting in Philadelphia, Pa., March 
28, 1958. 

MarsHatt C. ARMSTEAD, 
Eastern District Commissioner. 
LYTTINGTON D. WILSON, 
Eastern District Adjutant. 

Adopted May 24, 1958 in an annual state- 
wide session of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Veteran Affairs, I. B. P. O. E. of W. 


- held in Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Dennis C. WHITE, 
State Commissioner. 
RUSSELL M. MOvLTON, 
Department Adjutant. 





RESOLUTION No. 3 


Whereas widows and children of deceased 
veterans of World War II and the Korean 
war are being denied death pension due to 
the requirements of existing law which 
stipulates that who, at the time of his 
death, was receiving (or entitled to receive) 
compensation or retirement pay based upon 
@ service-connected disability; 

Whereas widows and children of deceased 
veterans of World War II and the Korean 
war are victims of discrimination and gross 
injustice: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Veteran Affairs, I. B. P. O. E. of 
W., That we respectfully urge and petition 
the Congress of the United States of 
America to pass immediately a bill to pro- 
vide pension for widows and children of 
veterans of World War II and of the Ko- 
rean war on the same basis as pension pro- 
vided for widows and children of veterans 
of World War I; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, Vice President of the United 
States, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Finance, Speaker of House of Repre- 
sentatives, chairman of the House of Rep- 
resentatives Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, and to each member of the Pennsyl- 
vania congressional delegation. 

Unanimously adopted by the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Veterans Affairs, 
I. B. P. O. E. of W. in an annual statewide 
session held in Beaver Falls, Pa., May 24, 
1958. 
DENNIS C. WHITE, 

State Commissioner. 
RUSSELL M. MOvLTON, 
Department Adjutant. 





RESOLUTION No. 4 


Whereas H. R. 9700 has been introduced by 
Congressman OLIN E. TEAGUE, chairman of 
the United States House of Representatives, 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs; and 

Whereas this bill provides for consolida- 
tion into 1 act all of the laws, adrhinistered 
by the Veterans’ Administraion, and for 
other purposes: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Pennsylvania Department 
of Veteran Affairs, I. B. P. O. E. of W., That 
we go on record as supporting the passage of 
H. R. 9700; and be it further 

Resolved, That the President of the 
United States is respectfully urged to ap- 
prove said bill, H. R. 9700 upon passage by 
Congress; and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States; Vice President of the United States; 
Hon. Harry FPiLoop Byrrp, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Finance; Hon. OLIN E. 
TEAGUE, chairman of the House of Represen- 
tatives’ Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, and 
to United States Senators Epwarp MARTIN 
and JosepH S. CLarK, of Pennsylvania. 

Adopted May 24, 1958, in an annual state- 
wide session of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Veteran Affairs, I. B. P. O. E. of W. 
held in Beaver Falls, Pa. 

DENNIs C. WHITE, 
State Commissioner, 
RUSSELL M. MOULTON, 
Department Adjutant. 





RESOLUTION No. 5 


Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be petitioned to pass legislation that 
would prohibit the severance of a service- 
connected disability which has been in effect 
for 10 or more years; and be it further 

Resolved, That pending legislation before 
the Congress of the United States designed 
to accomplish this purpose be unanimously 
endorsed and statewide support be mustered 
in its behalf; and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States; Vice President of the United States; 
chairman of Senate Committee on Finance; 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; 
chairman of the House of Representatives 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, and to each 
Member of the Pennsylvania delegation in 
the Congress. 

Adopted May 24, 1958, in an annual state- 
wide session of the Pennsylvania Department 
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of Veteran Affairs, I. B. P. O. E. or W. held in 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Dennis C. WHITE, 
State Commissioner, 


RUSSELL M. MOULTON, 
Department Adjutant. 





Lonsdale, Minn., Man’s Inventive Genius 
Brings Forth New Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, inventive 
eenius is the ingredient that has trans- 
formed our country from a wilderness to 
the most powerful and productive Na- 
tion on earth. 

Industries that today contribute so 
importantly to the sinews of our na- 
strength began in little back 
in garages, in basements, kitchens, 
Throughout the last cen- 
nd continuing on into this cen- 
they dotted the small towns and 


ional 


barns 


imaginative and dedicated 

» many rose to impressive 

is until today they back up 

nomic strength and under- 
1e free world’s resources. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure all of us hope 
the day never comes in America when a 
man or woman with a sound new idea 
for enterprise will be frustrated, through 
repressive influences, and discouraged 
from launching a business. 

If that time comes, then truly the 
vibrant, economic growth of our country 
will cease—and our strength will begin 
to recede. 

For that reason, Mr. Speaker, it is very 
encouraging to me—and, I should think, 
to all Members of Congress who are 
concerned with the preservation and 
fostering of free enterprise—that an 
imaginative new industry is being 
launched in the community of Lonsdale, 
Minn., in the First Congressional Dis- 
trict. 

At this time, I will submit into the 
REcorRD a well written and comprehen- 
sive article from the Faribault Daily 
News the story of how a new industry 
was conceived in the mind of a well- 
known Lonsdale, Minn., small-business 
man, Jim Palma. The business is suc- 
ceeding and growing each day, because, 
as the article points out, Jim Palma has 
matched his vision with a determination 
which won’t be detoured. 

I believe that the stirring story of Jim 
Palma is in the best tradition of the First 
District self-reliance and dedication— 
principles that made eur country the 
most envied nation on earth. 

LONSDALE MAN’s GENTUS May HELP FISHER- 
MEN SavE THaT Bic ONE 
(By H. Woody Bailey) 

Inventive genius is not always the product 
of large cities. Take the little community 
of Lonsdale, Minn., for instance. Because of 
the persistent experiments of one resident 
there, @ new industry may soon be born. 
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Jim Palma, well-known Lonsdale business- 
man for years, has a determination which 
won't be detoured. And because of his dog- 
ged efforts, fishermen all over the country 
may save more prize catches. 

Ever since December of 1955 Jim has 
worked far into the nights to solve the prob- 
lems which kept getting in his way. But 
now his dream—Palma’s Shiny Link Fish 
Bag—is in limited production. 

Before he got rolling, Jim had to reach far 


- back into the files of his memory, 28 years, 


to be exact, for the answer to biggest 
question. 

Jim Knew what he wanted, and what he 
was sure every other ardent fisherman want- 
ed, too—a rust-and-rot-proof collapsible net. 
To be sure, there were other nets on the mar- 
ket. But what he had in mind was one 
which would not absorb moisture, which 
would not rot out, and wouldn’t carry stale 
fish odors for months. 

A metal bag was the answer. But it 
couldn’t be one like a friend had fashioned 
of chicken wire, because it wouldn’t smell. 
That one proved to be too rigid. It broke. 
Furthermore, it definitely wasn’t collapsible. 

It was then that Jim’s memory went to 
work. At last, one midnight, a smile creased 
his weary face. Having repaired watches 
and jewelry for years, Jim recalled having 
mended the metal interlaced handbags 
which were fashionable with women nearly 
30 years ago. 

That was back in 1956. In the following 
months, after his midnight brain wave, 
Jim’s hopes took a beating. Things just 
weren’t as simple as he thought. 

To produce his master fish-bag in profit- 
able quantities he’d need machines avail- 
able, the cost would be prohibitive. 

At the point where most men would have 
given up, Jint Palma went ahead and found 
the answer. This time he didn’t turn to 
his memory. His hands—there was his an- 
swer. If he couldnh’t buy machines to manu- 
facture his dream, he made them. 

With raw metals, he worked far into the 
nights, day after day, designing, experi- 
menting, fitting, failing—and trying again. 
He: needed a forge so he built one. 
There he melted down scraps of old alum- 
inum and poured his own castings. Some 
working parts were so finely precisioned a 
human hair stopped them working, in ac- 
tual tests. 

In all,_the Lonsdale craftsman designed 
and assembled and hand fashioned most of 
the parts in the 14 machines necessary to 
make his new, life-time fish net. 

Jim’s next step was to find the right 
gage wire for the 646 rings which would go 
into every shiny link bag. He tested nu- 
merous metals before he decided on an 18- 
gage wire which was heavy enough for 
adequate strength, yet light enough to 
handle. 

Now each bag, containing almost 2,000 
connected parts, is dipped in cadmium to 
give it shining luster and to rustproof it. 

On a part time basis, Clement Skluzacek, 
a local man who suffered a polio attack 
some time ago, helps keep Palma’s. hand- 
made machines working. From his wheel- 
chair, Clem operates the ring welder, the 
polishing tumbler and the linker, or keeps 
an eye on the watercooled cutting machine 
which buzzes through the wire coils at the 
rate of 15,000 revolutions per minute. 

Palma’s first bags were made without 
benefit of his machines. The process was 
slow and required hours and days of pa- 
tient labor. As fast as he’d get finished, 
some local fisherman would buy it. Others 
would see it and want one like it. Their 
enthusiasm Palma on, forcing him 
into faster production. 

And now Jim Palma faces another—now 
he’s afraid he won't be able to meet the 
demand, even with his machines. But the 
twinkle in his eye quickly assures you he'll 
lick that problem too. . 
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Commencement Address by Fred C. Scrip. 
ner, Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
at the University of Maine, June 8, 
1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable Fred C. Scribner, Jr., Under 
Secretary of the United States Treasury, 
and one of Maine’s distinguished citj- 
zens, delivered the commencement ad. 
dress to the nearly 800 young men and 
women who were graduated from the 
University of Maine on June 8. 

In my opinion this was an excellent 
address, one that is highly deserving of 
the attention of the Members of the 
House of Representatives. ; 

As an alumnus of the University of 
Maine, I am, indeed, proud that my alma 
mater has conferred upon Fred C. Scrib- 
ner the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws. ; 

The address follows: 

REMARKS BY FRED C. SCRIBNER, JR., UNDER 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, AT THE 110TH 
COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF MAINE, ORONO, MAINE, JUNE 8, 1958 


This day we, for a few brief moments, play 
our parts in the commencement history of 
this, our university. Eighty-six years ago, 
at the first commencement, with President 
Charles F. Allen presiding, six graduates re- 
ceived their degrees from the then Maine 
State College of Agriculture and the Me- 
chanic Arts. In each succeeding year new 
classes, composed first only of men but since 
1876 of men and women, have gone out from 
this campus, its members assuming places of 
responsibility and leadership in this State 
and the Nation. We here forge another link 
in the commencement chain to take position 
in the honored procession of Maine alumni. 

For each of you in this audience, this & 
a day of great personal significance. Each 
graduate, having accepted the opportunity 
here offered, an opportunity not available 
so many other qualified young men and 
women, is entitled to the deep personal satis- 
faction which comes with the knowledge 
that a difficult and meaningful undertaking 
has been completed. This is a rewarding 
day for Maine’s able and dedicated faculty 
as it honors another class preparing to a 
sume new responsibilities, strengthened by 
the knowledge and wisdom here acquired. 
Parents and friends see here today the cul- 
mination of years of hopes and ambitions, 
the realization of goals made possible in 
large measure through generous 
sacrifices. For the returning alumni tis 
has been a nostalgic, sentimental time # 
they have come home once more to Orono. 

In this year the university witnessed, with — 
regret, the completion of more than 23 years 
of devoted and outstanding leadership by one” 
of this Nation’s great educators, Dr. Arthuf 
F. Hauck. = 

Although you will not receive your 
from the hands of Dr. Hauck, you will a — 
ways remember with gratitude and aff 
the contributions which he has made 0 
this State, this university, and to your livV@ 

I know, too, that his thoughts and : 
are with you today and will go with 
as you separately make your ways from ™& 











Throughout your lives you will have, 
be proud of it, a fondness for this Sta® 
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ying spent 4 years in Penobscot County 

oe See acquired as your own some of the 

strengths and disciplines which come to 
England people. 

ice Maine men and women this campus 


now has, and will continue to have, a par- 
ticular significance. Bishop Brooks. once 


a place where two friends first met is 
sacred to them through all their friend- 
ship—all the more sacred as their friend- 
ship deepens and grows.” 

Here each of you has made many friends. 
This place will always bring back memories 
of those friendships and of the rewarding 
and fruitful time spent here. You, in turn, 
will be remembered, On this campus you 
will find a stimulation and comfort which, 
for Maine alumni, can be found nowhere 
else on earth. 

Sentiment has a very real place in our 
competitive, impersonal world. I hope you 
have sufficiently caught the spirit of this 

ace so that you fully understand why Dr. 
Merritt Fernald, one of the great men of this 
university, said near the end of his life: 

“7 shall be buried on the hill in the ceme- 

across the river from the university in 
sight of the buildings which I love and 
where I have lived and worked.” 

When the first class graduated in 1872 
there was a student body of only 42 but a 
faculty of 10 professors and instructors. On 
that first commencement day, White, Fernald 
and Oak halls stood on the campus, together 
with a boarding house and dining room. 
The president’s house was then under con- 
struction. In relationship to the number 
of students involved the faculty and facili- 
ties provided in the earliest days of this 
university far exceeded those of this genera- 
tion. This willingness to provide facilities 
and campus was a part of the devotion of 
the people of the previous century to edu- 
cation. Limited though they were in funds, 
hampered by difficulties of transportation 
and without modern methods of construc- 
tion, each small community found a way to 
build its church and its schoolhouse. The 
sacrifices of earlier™ generations for these 
purposes set examples which my generation, 
Iam sorry to say, has not always followed. 

We must find a way to make available to 
many more qualified Maine high school 
graduates the privileges and opportunities 
of college training. It is not to Maine’s 
credit that at present only 1 out of every 6 
of the State’s young men and women goes 
on to college. Only 2 States have a poorer 
record than Maine in this regard. 

I salute the presidents of our 4 Maine col- 
leges and those associated with them who 
this year organized an education assistance 
foundation, which by providing guaranties 
for long-term loans, will aid hundreds of 
additional Maine men and women to. secure 
4 college training. It is a much needed for- 
ward step in a most vital educational area. 

support for higher education is a 
very real need in this State. 

Now, you go out from a great educational 
institution—a school with a distinguished 
faculty and a student body of nearly four 
thousand. This class contains more mem- 
bers than were graduated from the univer- 
sity in the first 30 years of its existence. 

We all know the growth and development 
Which this campus has witnessed since the 
day of the first commencement. Even 
more amazing have been the scientific and 
technological developments which the world 
has seen since this institution began in 
1868. Electric lights, electric appliances of 


Seen the invention and development of 
Most of the modern tools which we now ac- 
cept as indispensable in our daily living. In 
your lifetimes, you have seen the wonders 
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of nuclear fission and witnessesd the be- 
ginning steps of space exploration. 

On the Archives Building in Washing- 

ton, there is a chiseled legend “The past is 
prologue.” A taxi driver, pointing out the 
building to a passenger, commented that 
this legend really meant “You ain’t seen 
nothing yet.” We are on the threshold of 
a@ great new period of invention, develop- 
ment, and expansion. The advances which 
will be made by the men and women of 
your generation.in all areas of human en- 
deavor will cause you, at your 50th reunion, 
to look back and count these days as rela- 
tively primitive as we now label the days of 
1868. 
Immeasurable opportunities are at hand 
to advance man’s welfare and the righteous 
causes of a peaceful world. I envy the great 
opportunities which are to be yours. 

There come to you today not only the op- 
portunities but also obligations of leadership. 
There will be some who will think me overly 
optimistic in charging you on this day with 
the concerns and responsibilities of leader- 
ship. I am reminded, however, of a state- 
ment made some years ago by the then presi- 
dent of Dartmouth College. In speaking to 
@ graduating class he said: 

“There is always a disposition among cynics 
and pessimists of older generations to ridicule 
the aspirations of college youth and to wax 
humorous at the idea that in their idealism 
and their unstereotype thinking they may 
have capacity for becoming repairers of the 
breach and restorers of paths to dwell in. 
If, however, there is no hope in such groups 
there is little hope anywhere.” 

I am firm in my conviction thet there is 
great hope. I am quite ready to admit, how- 
ever, that far more is expected from you than 
was expected from those who sat in your 
places in earlier years. One must also con- 
cede that developments in this decade place 
far greater penalties on failure than has 
previously been the case. The opposite, how- 
ever, is also true, that enlightened decisions 
forcefully taken on the great issues of our 
time will bring progress and,success, meas- 
ured in terms of benefits to mankind, which 
could hardly have been imagined by earlier 
generations, ’ 

The finding of a way to lasting peace is 
the great task to which our best efforts and 
keenest minds must continue to be devoted. 
Force must be replaced as a means of set- 
tling international disputes. To accomplish 
this we must be concerned with the stirrings 
of people who today seek for themselves the 
privileges they have now learned can be held 
and treasured by freemen elsewhere. There 
are now no remote peoples and no problems 
which are not our problems. 

I voice here to you the hope which our 
great and dedicated President Eisenhower so 
eloquently expressed in his second inaugural 
address: 

“So we voice our hope and our belief that 
we can help to heal this divided world. Thus 
may the nations cease to live in trembling 
before the menace of force. Thus may the 
weight of fear afid the weight of arms be 
taken from the burdened shoulders of man- 
kind. This, nothing less, is the labor to 
which we are called and our strength dedi- 
cated.” 

In our striving for a free and peaceful 
world we are concerned, too, with the inroads 
which Communist efforts, now in some part 
economic, appear to be making in some free 
world areas. 

It ts dificult to understand why freemen 
anywhere would elect to give allegiance to 
Communist purposes as opposed to those of 
the free world. Such support comes, in gen- 
eral, from those who believe that the society 
in which they live holds no opportunity for 
them. Perhaps these people are convinced 
that the freedoms which do exist in the free 
world do not exist for them. 
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We know how wrong and how deluded 
these people are. Your generation antl mine 
needs to make certain that the freedoms of 
which we boast are shared by all and are 
vigorously and promptly defended. 

We are not concerned with existing chal- 
lenges of the free world because we desire 
world leadership or to impose our will on 
other people. We are concerned because in 
the ‘Communist world man. exists only to do 
the bidding of the state. For our part, we 
are determined that man, understanding the 
priceless virtues of freedom shall remain in- 
dependent and freé with the state as man’s 
creature, not his master. 

We should be equally determined here at 
home to protect the rights, the initiative, 
and the freedoms of the individual. The 
more highly organized a society becomes, the 
more it may find difficulty in respecting the 
choices and purposes of each individual 
member. 

In the United States we need to maintain 
the difficult. balance between a State which 
is not so strong that it is unresponsive to 
the will of the people for whose benefit it 
was created and a State powerful enough to 
protect its people and to enforce its proper 
mandates. 

Madison in one of the Federalist papers 
said of this: 

“In framing a government which is to be 
administered by men over men, the great 
difficulty lies in this: you\must first enable 
the government to control the governed; and 
in the next place oblige it to control itself. 
A dependence on the people is no doubt the 
primary control on the government; but ex- 
perience has taught mankind the necessity 
of auxiliary precautions.” 

Lincoln discussed this same problem in 
1864 when he said: 

“It has long been a grave question whether 
any government, not too strong for the 
liberties of its people, can be strong enough 
to maintain its own existence in great 
emergencies.” 

The explosive growth of our Federal Gov- 
ernment and greatly increased governmental 
operations have chipped away powers and re- 
sponsibilities which the people of this coun- 
try had originally reserved to themselves to 
protect individual rights and control the 
Government. 

On commencement day in 1872, this Na- 
tion, still in itsfirst century, had not given 
Washington the vast, dominating powers 
which now are located at the seat of Fed- 
eral Government, Total Federal revenue in 
the year 1872 was $374 million and approxi- 
mately two-thirds of this amount came from 
customs. About 5 percent of the country’s 
income was devoted to Federal operations. 
Our Federal Government was small. 

The class of 1933 is here for its 25th re- 
union. In the year of their graduation total 
expenditures of the Federal Government 
were $4,600,000,000, or little more than one- 
half of the amount which we are spending 
this year to pay the interest on the national 
debt. In 1933 our total tax take was $2 
billion. This year it will be about $70 
billion. In 1933 seven percent of our gross 
national product was spent for Federal pur- 
poses. In this year it is over 16 percent, or 
more than double, the percentage of 25 years 
ago. I have not mentioned the extent to 
which State governments have increased in 
size andthe additional functions which they 
have undertaken. It is interesting to note 
that in 1872 the State of Maine had less than 
100 employees and about half of these were 
in the judicial system. 

These heavy burdens of taxes and expendi- 
tures have meaning for us when you realize 
that, measured in income required to pay 
taxes, most Americans work at least the 
equivalent of 1 day out of every 5 for Uncle 
Sam. The Federal Government takes 52 
percent of the profits of most corporations, 
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In numbers, our Federal establishment has 
grown®from the 54,000 who were on the 
Federal payroll in 1872, to 572,000 employed 
25 years ago, and now to 2,416,000. 

Our national debt now exceeds $275 bil- 
lion. In the year just concluding we will 
have a deficit of about $3 bililon. Next year 
we face a Federal deficit of the magnitude 
of $10 billion. 

We have created a vast and, of necessity, 
a generally slow-moving Federal establish- 
ment. Some of this growth has come be- 


cause there are areas in this modern world | 


in which only a powerful central government 
can function with effectiveness. But much 
of the growth has cOme because of the fail- 
ure of Americans in this century to do for 
themselves many of those things which, 
when this university was founded, the 
American people would have steadfastly re- 
fused to surrender to the determination of 
others. 

One does not serve long in Washington 
without becoming amazed and concerned at 
the manner in which the citizens of this 
country, the heads of our large and small 
corporate organizations, our various trade 
groups, the leaders of our political organiza- 
tions, and those in authority in most polit- 
»0 Often to Washington 

»blems, both large and 


ubunits turn 


te 
he solution of pr 


i American characteristic of inde- 
elf-reliance apparently has 
Rugged individ- 

1ently considered as 

e a trait of a past genera- 

h witnessed anniversary 
kit t 150th or prior an- 
f many of this 

ill mewhat isolated 
towns were founded 

A few hardy, 

using the rivers and 

d of transportation or 
ver woodland trails, 
ut remotely isolated 

d began a new life in the wilderness. 

There were no roads, no methods of com- 
munication, no sch Sols, no churches, no 
hospitals, no medical services, no public 
utilities Neighbors were few and at great 
distances. In @act, there was nothing in 
these remote areas except the resources and 
the beauty which nature had provided. » We 
truly have no appreciation of the hardships 
and privations which the early settlers of 
this State endured as in the early 1800's 
they forged out into uninhabited and unex- 
plored areas to-make their homes and to 
build their futures. 

Why did they come? Why did they elect 
to come to this rugged country and volun- 
tarily to undergo the hardships of isolated 
wilderness living? Some undoubtedly came 
from a sense of adventure. Others, un- 
happy with their lot in an older community, 
hoped for better results in different sur- 
roundings. Recorded history tells us, how- 
ever, that most of those who came early to 
Maine came because they wanted freedom 
and liberty and the right of self-determina- 
tion, They came asking only an oppor- 
tunity to make their own decisions, to stand 
or to fall on their own strengths, to plan 
and to lead their own lives. They came, too, 
fully confident of their own abilities to work 
out for themselves the problems which they 
faced. Above all, these forebears of ours 
were independent, strong, courageous, and 
self-reliant. 

We would not go back to the more primi- 
tive economy. In our modern. civilization 
man cannot live alone independent of his 
neighbors. The world in which we now live 
does require cooperative efforts for the good 
of all. In this complicated age there are, 
of course, many functions which only gov- 
ernment can perform. This does not mean, 
however, that we, as individuals, must or 
should concede our inability to solve any 
except the most simple problems. There is 


itiful b 
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still great necessity for the courage, the 
self-reliance, the hardihood, and the inde- 
pendence which characterized previous gen- 
erations. 

The strength of this Nation will not be 
preserved by the abdication of individual 
responsibility. We will best prosper as a 
Nation and as individual citizens by under- 
taking as individuals the responsibilities for 
which we are qualified. 

We can reach the point at which the 
deadening, weight of Federal charges, op- 
pressive taxes, the complexities of big gov- 
ernment, and the transfer of important 
functions from private to public hands will 
destroy many of the freedoms so dearly 
bought not too long ago. Additional con- 
centration of power in Washington, except 
for limited periods necessary to meet emerg- 
encies, could bring to an end the competi- 
tive, capitalistic system which has brought 
to this country the greatest opportunity for 
individual achievement and advancement 
which the world has known. 

We must strive, in practical ways, to bring 
back to States and municipalities some of 
the functions now being exercised by the 
Federal Government. 

Government is kept most effective, healthy 
and representative when it is carried on 
under the close observation of its citizens. 
The further a governmental function moves 
from the people the less scrutiny it receives 
and the less efficient it generally becomes. 
Wherever possible, the individual should 
have the opportunity and responsibility to 
do for himself those things which he can 
better do than Government. When it is 
concluded that governmental assistance and 
activity are required, it should, to the maxi- 
mum extent feasible, be on the municipal, 
county or State level. We need more indi- 
viduals, more communities and more States 
willing to assume greater responsibility in 
areas where they can be as effective, if not 
more effective, than the central Government. 
Such action is needed to give us more 
efficient and more responsive Government. 
We need it even more to preserve the basic 
rights which 6ur Constitution was drawn 
to guarantee. 

It has been a most rewarding experience 
to participate in this commencement. Great 
is the satisfaction for a son of Maine to 
meet with a great audience of Maine men 
and Maine women on a beautiful campus 
built by the labors, the devotions, and the 
contributions of earlier citizens of this State 
who wove part of their hopes, their ambi- 
tions, and their lives into the fabric of 
this University. 

Your work as undergraduates is finished. 
You begin today a new role. You under- 
take mew responsibilities. To each graduate 
I offer a personal s:.ggestion from lines by 
the Indian poet Kalidasa entitled “Saluta- 
tion to the Dawn”: 


“For yesterday is but a dream, 
And tomorrow is only a vision. 
But today well lived, will make 
Every yesterday a dream of happiness, 
And every tomorrow a vision of hope, 
Look well therefore to this day. 
Such is the salutation of the dawn.” 


May this, then, be your way of life. 
Good luck and God speed. 





Are We Tapping the Talented? 
EXTENSION am REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT ' W. HEMPHILL 


. OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


- Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following editoria} 
from the Evening Herald, Rock Hill, 
S. C., of June 10, 1958: 

ARE WE TAPPING THE TALENTED? 


There are in the United States a goog 
million and a half academically talenteg 
students. 

These are young people who have the abi. 
ity to become our best thinkers and oyr 
best leaders. They make up 15 to 20 per- 
cent of the Nation’s high school population, 

Are we doing right by them? Do we even 
know who they are? 

The student with a talent for th 
can be spotted. The youngster usually learns 
quickly, organizes work well, has a good 
vocabulary and reads well. Such a young- 
ster probably is curious, creative, and capa. 
ble of independent study. 

Academic talent may be hiding behing 
many curtains—frustration, delinquency, re. 
sentment, indifference, poor school work, 

The talented student might be anyone’ 
child. The youngster may have the handi- 
cap of indifferent parents, or parents who 
want to push him too much. ‘The young. 
ster may be frustrated by having to conform 
to the standard.of doing things the way and 
at the speed that other youngsters do them, 

School records, aptitude tests, intelligence 
tests, and expert guidance and counseling 
can spot the youngsters who have outstand- 
ing ability to handle school work, : 

What then? 

A group of 200 educators who have studied 
the problem under the leadership of James 
B. Conant, president emeritus of Harvard 
University, say these are some of the things 
we should do: 

(1) Offer a good, tough 4-year high- 
school course of basic subjects—English, 
modern languages, mathematics, science, and 
social studies. 

(2) Group talented students together only 
in the subjects in which they show special 
ability. A top student in math would study 
that subject with other top math students 
but would study other subjects along with 
the regular students. 

(3) Allow talented students to do ad- 
vanced work, to probe more deeply into sub- 
ject matter than the average student does, 
Let them study more complex material in 
addition to the regular classroom work. 
Talented youngsters often bécome disinter- 
ested when they must mark time waiting for 
other youngsters to learn what they have 
picked up the first time around. 

(4) Give talented children guidance and — 
counseling, based on their intelligence and 
aptitudes, to help them develop the best 
that is in them and to channel it in the prop- 
er direction. 

These are only a few of the things that 
need.to beydone. Some of them can be done 
with our present supply of teachers. Others 
can be done only if we recruit more teach- 
ers, so that the load on each teacher will 
not be so heavy. Teachers can do their best 
only when they have time to spend with 
students who. need special handling. 





England and World Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 é 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
known what the Prime Minister of 
land and the President talked about 
ing their recent conference, but 
ever it was you can believe me 
say that Mr. MacMillan did not ov: 
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British trade. The fact that England 
gave recognition to the Reds of China 
means something in the language of 
commerce. England will agree to al- 
most anything except to give up an ad- 
vantage in trade. The reason for it is 
that without worldwide commodity ex- 
change England would disappear. It is 
a small island about one-third the size 
of Texas and has a population of over 50 
million. It has no great agricultural 
dominion, nor any other natural sources 
of livelihood. England depends upon 
working raw materials into finished 
products, and during all her history she 
has, by colonization and otherwise, had 
raw materials flowing in and finished 
products flowing out. 

Therefore, when we are discussing the 
peace of the world and how to obtain it, 
naturally we consult England, and strive 
to work together. But she will not go all 
out for world peace unless British trade 
can be preserved. That was demon- 
strated in the Korean war. England 
was selling materials to the Reds while 
we were doing the fighting. Even when 
Englishmen were struggling in Korea 
England was selling materiel to the Reds 
which was used against her own men. 
While we cut trade with the Red Chinese, 
she was doing a brisk business with them. 

I should not be a bit surprised if Eng- 
land would do its best to open up a brisk 
trade with Russia in strategic war ma- 
teriel and further assist the dictators 
of that country. England is a good 
partner if her trade can be assisted, but 
avery dangerous one in our efforts to 
stop the intrigues of the Russians for the 
complete destruction of all capitalistic 
countries. While she has this attitude 
none of the organizations, such as NATO, 
will accomplish what was intended. I 
think MacMillan is no different than 
Chamberlain and Churchill when it 
comes to sacrifices on the altar of world 
In response to President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt’s demand that England 
must free India, Mr, Churchill said, “I 
was not elected Prime Minister to preside 
over the liquidation of the British Em- 
pire.” However, Roosevelt was powerful 
— to get the British to agree with 


Pull reliance cannot be placed on Eng- 
land in this hour of trouble unless her 
statesmen can forget British trade for a 
few moments. | 





Taxes and Inflation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17,1958 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago I received a letter from Mr. Sam 
Cook together with a copy of Whaley- 
Eaton’s American Letter, Mr. Cook is 
President of the State Bankers Associa- 
tion of the youngest 
Official ever elected to that 
Position, The Whaley-Eaton’s Ameri- 
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can Letter is a very sound and sensible 
discussion on the reasons for and dan- 
gers of inflation, a part of which I quote, 
as follows: 

This combination cf a managed currency 
and heavy spending sent us off to the races— 
with inflation always the-lead horse. When 
War II came, we multiplied our debt by 
three. The effect was to increase the money 
supply enormously. And since the war we 
have been unable to keep Government costs 
under control. From $3 billion in the 1930's, 
we have raised the Federal budget to the 
$75 billion level; -Even now, every recession 
remedy that has been suggested calls for 
more Government spending, and this without 
increasing taxes—in fact, even while reducing 
them. Obviously, every new budgetary defi- 
cit means further inflation. 

Looking back on the past 25 years we now 
find that the dollar has lost 55 percent of 
its value because of inflation. We get only 
45 cents in real terms for our money. Since 
1946 alone it has dropped 32 percent in value. 
We have talked about a sound dollar but we 
have not maintained one. Even with tax 
rates that are confiscatory, we cannot get 
enough money for the Government to spend 
except by borrowing it. 

Orthodox economists would say that high 
taxes are deflationary, but permanently high 
taxes have the opposite effect. They are a 
cost to all of us. And as costs have to rise 
to meet taxes, so do all prices. As long as 
industry can raise prices and labor can force 
its wages up as an offset, the cycle goes on. 
We now have reached the status of having 
created a monster which we can no longer 
control. For the first time in history, we 
have a recession without generally declining 
prices. 





The Back Door Open? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Camden (S. C.) News, of June 12, 
1958. 





THE Back Door Open? 


There are many people who feel that the 
greatest danger confronting this country is 
from within. 

History records that while the Christians 
were holding the city of Constantinople in 
the 15th century behind its massive hun- 
dred-foot-high wall, an enemy soldier dis- 
covered a back door in the wall, open and 
unguarded. While the Christians battled 
from the parapets, the Moslems slipped 
through the unguarded door and the city 
was taken. 

The United States is perhaps as impreg- 
nable from outside attack as was Constanti- 
nople but it may also be as vulnerable from 
within. While our country is spending bil- 
lions of dollars for defenses to protect itself 
from freedom-destroying invaders, is it leav- 
ing a back door open? 

A socialistic trend that has persisted in the 
United States in recent years continues to 
encroach on private citizens and industry. 
The affairs of the country fall more and more 
under the control of invading bureaucracy. 
Thus we are gradually breaching our defenses 
of individual opportunity .and personal 


maw. 
The feature of the situation ts 
that those who are behind the socialistic 
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trend are crusaders, while those who favor 
our present system of free enterprise and con- 
stitutional government offer only passive re- 
sistance. The radicals have had a field day 
in this country. Some erratic wealthy indi- 
viduals like Marshall Field have poured mil- 
lions into direct gifts to radical or Com- 
munist causes. Against this those who are 
fighting to preserve our Nation have received 
little help financially. 

Cyrus A. Eaton, a wealthy industrialist, is 
right much in the headlines now due to the 
fact that he has been summoned to appear 
before the House Un-American Activities 
Committee because of views he has expressed. 

Many people, good solid American citizens, 
are holding up their hands in horror because 
@ man like Mr. Eaton should have been sum- 
moned to appear before the committee and 
shout to the high heavens that Mr. Eaton 
certainly could not be accused of being a 
Communist. 

Mr. Eaton is not a Communist, we say, but 
he is probably doing more to aid communism 
than any Communist could do. There are 
hundreds of others in the same class. They 
are not Communists but they are helping to 
promote communism by their actions and 
their words. 

The Communists have done a wonderful 
job of brain-washing in this country. Many 
people have unwittingly fallen prey to their 
propaganda without realizing it. 

And so, we again say, that America is in 
more. danger from within than it is from 
without. 

We should remember what happened to the 
Christians who thought that Constantinople 
was safe behind its massive hundred-foot 
high -wall, but who had left a back door in 
the wall, open and unguarded. 





Losing Good Neighbors 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, recent 
unfortunate flareups in South America 
point up a situation which has been a 
long time developing and about which we 
have had authoritative warning during 
the past year. Our colleague, the Hon. 
FRED MARSHALL from Minnesota’s Fourth 
District recently reviewed the situation 
from his background as a member of the 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appro- 
priations. That statement was published 
in the June 2, 1958, issue of the Midland 
(Minn.) Cooperator, which is published 
in Minneapolis, Minn., and circulates ex- 
tensively among midwestern farmers. I 
believe it to be a very significant contri- 
bution to the discussions of the questions 
relating to our trade policy with South 
American nations. 

The complete newspaper article fol- 
lows: 

We’rRE Losine Goop NEIGHBORS—-TRADE COULD 
Brine THEM Back 

(By Frep MarsHaLt, Congressman, Fourth 
District, Minnesota) 

Disgraceful as it was, the treatment ac- 
corded Vice President Nixon on his Latin 
American tour was not completely un- 
expected, 

Agitators seized the opportunity of his 
visit to turn growing resentment into mob 
violence. ‘To recognize this is to realize that 
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our reiations with our traditional good 
neighbors have deteriorated to a dangerous 
degree. Our subcommittee on agricultural 
appropriations, looking into South American 
markets for American farm products last 
fall, sounded the same warning. 

While we were received with warm hospi- 
tality, we were often reminded by Govern- 
ment officials and private citizens that we 
seem to be neglecting our Latin American 
ties. 

We stressed the development of closer 
trade relationships, both as a means of im- 
proving economic conditions in the Western 
Hemisphere and as a means of strengthening 
understanding and cooperation between all 
the nations. 

The response we received was cordial and 
reassuring. We cannot believe that the 
shameful mob scenes.of recent weeks repre- 
sent the attitude of the majority of South 
Americans. 

The problems creating tension and mis- 
understanding are chiefly economic. Most 
of these countries are suffering seriously 
from infiation and from a shortage of dollars 
with which to buy the products they need 
from the United States 

They attribute this dollar shortage to our 
tariff walls against copper, oil, sugar, and 
the other products they have to sell. Almost 

verywhere we found great potential markets 

r American industry but the dollar short- 

events trade 
Canada, the countries of South Amer- 
regarded as the poor satel- 
The growth of 
ed a deep sense of na- 
ng desire to develop 
cally and politically. 
g of the same situ- 
Mexico City is aware 
American capital and 
, 1t was our impres- 
he interior distrusted 


States 


ile much can be done to improve our 

American policies, not all of the prob- 
lems are of our making. The great disparity 
rich and poor, the exploitation 
of natives by American and domestic com- 
panies, the huge landholdings, all of, these 
contribute to the trouble during this period 
of national growth. 

There is evidence of this everywhere in the 
world and it should come as no surprise that 
the same thing is happening in the under- 
developed areas of our Own hemisphere. 
Clever agitators turn this unrest against the 
United States and thus provide new propa- 
ganda for the Communist press. 

Our Vice President’s conduct in Lima was 
admirable and turned the episode into an 
American victory. The State Department 
warned about the Caracas visit. It is doubt- 
ful if anything worthwhile was accomplished 
and we are reminded that discretion is still 
sometimes the better part of valor. 

In any event, the tour may yet bear its 
greatest fruit if it results in a reevaluation of 
our good neighbor policy. 


between the 


What Pythian Knighthood Means: Speech 
Before Memorial Services of Grand 
Lodge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
addressed the memorial services of the 


Grand Lodge, Knights of Pythias of 
West Virginia, an organization of which 
I am a member. Under previous leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert 
the address which I delivered on that 
occasion. The address follows: 
Wuat PYTHIAN KNIGHTHOOD MEANS: SPEECH 
BErorE MEMORIAL SERVICES OF GRAND 
LODGE 


As this grand lodge of the Order of the 
Knights of Pythias comes to another Me- 
morial Day, we hold in loving memory the 
lives of our loved ones who have gone before 
us. We are thankful for their gracious in- 
fluences. God in heaven has assured us of 
their immortality. We hold the glorious 
hope that we shall again see our brothers 
face to face. 

Every time those whom we have loved, and 
with whom we have shared the fellowship 
of our order, walk on ahead and leave us 
standing here, our hearts naturally follow. 
But, I wish to remind you, this ceremony is 
not only a tribute to those who have passed 
on, but is a challenge to us, who are left to 
face the tasks of tomorrow. There would be 
no meaning in our memorial service, if we 
did not believe in the future. The words we 
speak today would be mockery if we did not 
believe in the life everlasting. 

Our departed brothers built temples of 
honor and virtue, and their lives were de- 
voted to the unselfish principles of our order. 

To the members of the bereaved families 
we extend our profound sympathy. We ask 
them to seek consolation in tle fact that 
their loved ones believed in friendship and 
service to their fellowman. 

I think that God’s bestowal of attributes 
in man inclined him to fraternity. Every- 
thing we have from on high, everything of 
manliness, of chivalry, of benevolence, of 
charity, of justice, inclines man to fraternal 
association. 

Today we can do no less, in tribute to our 
departed brothers, than to consider together 
what Pythian knighthood means. Pythian 
knighthood means much more than simply 
joining a fraternal group, when its beneficent 
teachings are better understood and when 
its principles are better known. 

Perhaps no other charitable organization 
in the country has labored under greater dis- 
advantages, and brought forth more benefi- 
cial results. Organized during the heat of 
the Civil War, when society was in a dis- 
rupted state, it has steadily advanced in 
numbers and importance. 

Pythian knighthood had its conception in 
the friendship existing between Damon and 
Pythias. It was founded on February 19, 
1864, in the city of Washington, D. C., by 
Justus Henry Rathbone. This was during 
the Rebellion, when the country was in the 
throes of civil war. The Southern States 
were arrayed against the Northern States. 
The perpetuity of the Nation was in jeop- 
ardy. Family ties had been sundered. 
Bloodshed and carnage involved the country 
in general gloom. It was during this dark 
period that the star of Pythianism rose in 
the east, shedding the light of friendship 
and brotherly love. It entered homes and 
crossed the battlefields. 

The proclamation of such ideals of friend- 
ship at a time of strife was not unlike that 
of the heralding of “Peace on earth, good will 
to men” which fell over the plains of Judea. 
“The morning stars sang together.” 

The friendship between Damon and Pythias 
was of high order. It prompted one to offer 
his life as ransom for the other. Thus, it 
fulfilled the divine idea of our Saviour, who 
said, “Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 

Xt is of interest to inquire into the causes 
of such friendship. ‘The Damon and 
story occurred when a large part of the world 
was ruled by heathen nations, engaged in 
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frequent wars and when human life was ag. 
corded little value. 

Damon and Pythias were Pythagoreans, 
who lived in the fourth century B. C. 
drank deeply at the wellspring of Pythagoras, 
They had an exalted conception of brother- 
hood. To them friendship was more than a 
temporary expediency. It was a living prin. 
ciple. It was based on the belief that 
were possessed of a kinship of spirit. 

We find in the Pythagorean philosophy a 
more humane code of ethics, than comm 
existed in that day. Pythagoras taught that . 
the hunran soul was immortal and was born 
again in another form after death. He be- 
lieved that men and animals were related 
and that men were often born again as ani- 
mals. He believed that only by living a very 
pure life on earth could man escape this 
fate. - 

Little is known of Pythagoras’ early life, 
It is believed, however, that he was born on 
the island of Samos. In about 529 B. C., he 
settled in Crotona, Italy, and founded a 
school, or brotherhood, among the aristocrats 
of that city. Here he taught his philosophy, 
The Copernican theory that the earth was 
round and revolved about a central fire is 
believed to have grown out of discussion at 
this school. 

The common people looked upon the 
Pythagorean brotherhood with suspicion be- 
cause its members were aristocrats, and most 
of them were killed in a political uprising. 
The brotherhood, itself, was finally destroyed 
in the 400’s B. C. It is not known whether 
Pythagoras was killed in the first outbreak, or 
had left the city some time before, and es- 
caped the fate of the other members of the 
brotherhood. 4 

We must remember these events occurred 
in an age of tyrants. The inhumanity of 
man to man was never more prevalent. It 
existed everywhere and for centuries later. 

Away from the tumult and the conflict, 
we learn that Pythagoras found it necessary. 
to commune with nature. He was an ex 
plorer of the*wonders of the universe. The 
harmony of the universe was one of the 
cardinal principles of his system of philose-. 
phy. He obeyed the mathematical laws of 
harmony. He had a high regard for woman- 
hood. He was temperate in all things. He 
taught that fear was the deadly foe of 
knowledge; that men should banish fear 
from their thoughts, in order to acquires 
mastery of nature and a preparedness for 
life’s greatest achievements. He also taught 
that men should control their passions and 
not give way to outbursts of anger; that 
they should be temperate in their conduct, 
and should cultivate those qualities that 
are the outgrowth of true friendship. 


“The sun set; but set not his hope; 
Stars rose; his faith was earlier up; 
Fixed on the enormous galaxy, 
Deeper and older seemed his eye; 
And matched his sufference sublime 
The taciturnity of time. 
He spoke, and words more soft than rain 
Brought the Age of Gold again; 
His action won such reverence sweet, 
As hid all measure of the feat.” 


Pythianism derives its teaching in regard 
to friendship from the Pythagorean system 
of philosophy. It inculcates peace and col- 
cord among mankind. 

We may well inquire how the friendship of 
Damon and Pythias, the eans, Gi 
fered from other historical friendships. 
reply is simple. It sprang not merely from — 
sentiment, but rather from the deepest af- — 
fection which one soul is capable of express’ 
ing toward another. It is not transitory : 
fleeting, but abiding. It is perennial. 
does not yield to every breezy rumor, 

@ reed shaken with the wind. It is 
When popular clamor turns against a 

it is as resolute as the sturdy oak that 
the. storm. 
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qhis is the friendship that we hold in 
sacred memory today. 
The poet says such friendship is the— 
«s * * peculiar boon of heaven, 
The noble mind’s delight and pride, 


To men and angels only gtven 
To all the lower world denied.” 


It is represented in this order by the blue 
in our banner, emblematic of the azure vault 
of heaven. Purity, honor, and brotherly 
jove are its chief attributes. 

It includes other noble virtues. It blos- 
soms forth into acts of charity and deeds of 
benevolence. These virtues are the golden 
fruit of Pythian friendship and are among 
the principles inculcated by the order. We 
are taught to exemplify them in our lives. 

Such was the purpose of our founder, 
Justus Henry Rathbone was a native of Utica, 
N. Y., a teacher, playwright, and composer. 
He was educated in the schools and colleges 
of his State. His refined and cultured nature 
responded to the noble impulses of friend- 
ship and brotherly love. 

The story of Damon and Pythias awakened 
in him emotions akin to those of the 
Pythagorean votary. He cast this story into 
one of the most beautiful rituals ever 
written. 

Since its inception, with 13 charter mem- 
bers, our order has never diluted its basic 
principles of friendship, charity, and benevo- 
lence. It is true that we have suffered ups 
and downs in actual membership through 
the years, but the basic ideals have remained 
securely anchored. Our ideals give us hope 
forthe future. That is why we can unite in 
this memorial service and say that we must 
look to the future, and that, by so doing, 
we are paying tribute to our deceased 
brothers. Our order gives hope and strength 
to the present and to what lies ahead. 

As we trace a portion of the order’s his- 
tory, in our efforts to discuss what Pythian 
knighthood means, we must on this occa- 
sion of memory, be moved to deeper dedica- 
tion; dedication to things fraternal, spiri- 
tual, and patriotic. We are heirs of a great 
legacy. We are proud of what our ancestors 
have achieved. But every generation much 
vouchsafe its own faith and insure its own 
freedom. 

We have mentioned the tenets of our 
order. We should consider also the tenets 
ofour Nation. The tenets of our democratic 
faith are religious concepts. Without the 
freedom of religion in this Nation, the free- 
dom of speech, the freedom of assembly, 
the Knights of Pythias could have no mean- 
ing—no rights—no brotherhood. 

The reason a man has any rights, or should 
be treatei with dignity, is because he is a 
son of God by creation. The freedom which 
we cherish is not something we have 
achieved; it is the gift of God to man at 
his creation. And while nations through 
instruments of government can testify to 
man's freedom and formulate the. philos- 
ophy of freedom, no power on earth can give 
him freedom, nor can any power on earth 
Permanently withhold freedom. Freedom is 
God’s gift to man as part of his nature. 
Freedom is part of man’s birthright. 

If we belong to this Nation, we are Ameri- 
can citizens. We must fulfill certain obliga- 
tions. Out of our experience of citizenship 
we have emerged with certain policies in our 
political structure that are tested and proved. 
Surely a review of our obligations of citizen- 
thip is one of the finest tributes we could 

upon our departed brothers. We can 
mad e less than to keep this country strong 
ree, , 


. ha : to this order, we are brothers. 
ulfill certain obligations. Then as 

mp in our. order follows citizenship 
this Nation, surely we should review our 
bligations to the Knights of Pythias. What 
way can the order have meaning? What 


way can it become an active exponent 
of friendship? 


Here, then, are a few guideposts we might 
establish for the future—guideposts which 
can be labeled as daily tributes to those who 
have gone on before us. 

Each lodge should be of service in its com- 
munity and develop responsible citizens. 

The heart of the order is the individual 
lodge—attendance at a majority of meetings 
is vital. 

Service to the community and individuals 
is strictly voluntary and without monetary 
remuneration. 

A community is but the lengthened shadow 
of its inhabitants. Each community repre- 
sented here can be proud of the enthusiastic 
group of honored citizens who are members 
of the Knights of Pythias. Each community 
should be grateful for the lives of service of 
our deceased members we reverently honor 
today. 

Fraternity springs from the Latin word 
“frater,” meaning brother. No true fraternal 
order can exist without the spirit of real 
brotherhood. True fraternity recognizes the 
law of combination. There is no true fra- 
ternity when the tie that binds is mere arti- 
ficial restraint such as oaths and passwords. 
There must be unity of heart, and a worthy, 
unselfish purpose. Love and sympathy and 
memory hold men together as nothing else 
can. 

It is not within the power of one man to 
completely evaluate the influence of another 
man’s life. To each individual are given spe- 
cific talents, graces, and thoughts, which 
make up what we call personality. He be- 
comes an individual. Each deed he performs, 
in his own way, has its influence in unknown 
paths. 

As we glance back, we remember one be- 
loved brother for his intense devotion to the 
duties of business, another for skill in a pro- 
fession, and still another for high integrity 
and moral purpose. 

We miss a friend for something as simple 
as a cheering smile, a word of encourage- 
ment, or the great wordless depths of under- 
standing. 

We miss the pleasure of another’s hearty 
handshake, or buoyancy and love of life. 
The person whose little kindly deeds were 
known but to us alone, we shall miss most 
of all. 

And so in conclusion we come back to 
the theme we have attempted to develop in 
memory of our deceased brother, “What 
Pythian Knighthood Means.” 

It fosters all the noble virtues, friendship, 
charity, and benevolence in their broadest 
and deepest sense. It teaches that there 
are endless opportunities for the perform- 
ance of deeds of valor in the complex life 
of today. 

It is our prayer today that we may go 
forth from this memorial service resolved 
to live more closer to the tenets of our 
order. May we seek and find the nobler 
and truer conception of life, its possibilities 
and destiny, until we, too, shall take our 
flight to “that undiscovered country from 
whose bourn no traveler returns.” May we, 
like the followers of Pythagoras, see the 
sky of God’s truth beckoning homeward 
when we meet our brothers face to face. 





W. D. Boyce Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 
Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 


in 1910 Mr. W. D. Boyce founded the 
Boy Scouts of America, an organization 
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whose contributions to the development 
of our young manhood are well known 
and admired by all. Mr. Boyce was born 
on June 16, 1858; 100 years ago this 
week. In commemoration of this 100th 
anniversary of his birth, the Honorable 
Marvin Griffin, Governor of Georgia, has 
proclaimed this week of June 15 to June 
21 at W. D. Boyce Week in Georgia. 
This is a fitting and deserved tribute to 
a great leader of American youth. Col. 
Hubert Lee of Atlanta, Ga. is one of 
those instrumental in having proper rec- 
ognition accorded to Mr. Boyce. Pursu- 
ant to the unanimous consent, I insert 
herewith Governor Griffin’s proclama- 
tion: 
PROCLAMATION—W. D. Boyce WEEK 


Whereas one evening in 1909, the late 
W. D. Boyce, of Chicago, became lost in a 
London fog and a small boy led him through 
the fog to his destination; and 

Whereas the boy refused to accept a tip 
for guiding W. D. Boyce through the fog, 
saying, “I am a scout. Scouts do not accept 
tips for courtesies;” and 

Whereas W. D. Boyce was so impressed 
with the London scout doing his daily good 
turn that he went to the founder of the 
British Boy Scouts, Sir Richard S. S. Bayden- 
Powell, who explained the scout movement 
and gave W. D. Boyce a truckload of boy 
scout pamphlets and literature; and 

Whereas W. D. Boyce returned to America 
and incorporated the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica (with others) on February 10, 1910; and 

Whereas W. D. Boyce in 1915 founded the 
Lone Scouts of America, so that scouting 
could be enjoyed by boys in the country and 
remote places; and 

Whereas W. D. Boyce was born June 16, 
1858, 100 years ago; now therefore, I, Mar- 
vin Griffin, Governor of Georgia, do hereby 
proclaim June 15-21, 1958 as W. D. Boyce 
Week in Georgia and I urge all citizens of 
this State to honor the memory of the man 
who started the Boy Scouts of America and 
the Lone Scouts of America. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the executive 
department to be affixed, this 8th day of 
April 1958. 

MARVIN GRIFFIN, 
Governor. 





Legislative Proposals To Aid the 
Railroad Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Galesburg 
Register-Mail, June 14, 1958: 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS To AID THE RAILROAD 
INDUSTRY 


Financial troubles besetting American rail- 
roads cannot be solved without public un- 
derstanding of them, and public action 
aimed toward their solution. To give citi- 
zens a blueprint of what is needed and how 
to encourage the solution to take place, a 
list of legislative proposals has been worked 
out, based upon the recommendations of 
the Subcommittee on Surface Transporta- 
tion of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. The proposals, ap- 
proved by the [Illinois State Chamber of 
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Commerce, with that organization's urgent 
recommendation for their enactment, “to aid 
in getting the railroad industry back on a 
sound economic track,” are listed below: 

(1) To establish a plan which the Federal 
Government would guarantee loans made by 
private commercial institutions, under the 
administration of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in an aggregate amount not to 
exceed $700 million, to aid temporarily in 
the financing of railroads subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Act that are unable to 
obtain needed funds upon reasonable terms 
through ordinary channels. 

The economic position of many railroads 
is such that they can no longer obtain loans 
through ordinary commercial channels at 
the present time and bankruptcy may result 
for several of them unless steps are taken 
to establish procedures to provide needed 
financing. The State chamber recommends 
that Federal guarantees of loans should be 
confined to capital expenditures. 

(2) To provide for the establishment by 
common carriers subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act of construction reserve funds 
as a means of obtaining tax deferrals to 
stimulate investment in equipment and 


other necessary transportation facilities. 
This would involve the creation of a re- 
serve on which taxes would be deferred pro- 
vided the funds in the reserve are used for 
he acquisition of equipment-er other prop- 





deposited in this fund must 
for , purposes within 5 years 
ld it not be used would be taxed. 
] Interstate Commerce 

by adding a new sub- 
as follows: “In a@ pro- 
petition between car- 
les of transportation, 
the Commission, in de- 
whether a rate is lower than a 
num te, shall consider 

I mstances attending the 
of the traffic by 





: emen the carrier or 
carriers to which the rate is applicable. 
f a carrier shall not be held up to a 
ular level to protect the traffic of any 


ther mode of transportation, giving due 
consideration to the objectives of the na- 
ional transportation policy declared in this 
. 
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1 
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The purpose of this new provision would 
‘be to allow oarriers to establish rates which 
‘would reflect the inherent advantages each 
‘has to offer. 

(4) To make more effective those pro- 
visions of the Interstate Commerce Act en- 
abling the Interstate Commeree Cemmission 
to remove discrimination against interstate 
(transportation between States) or foreign 
commerce found to result from intrastate 
(transportation within a State) rates. 

This would expedite adjustment of intra- 
state rates and permit the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in considering general 


adjustments in interstate rates of railroads, 


to make comparable adjustments in intra- 
state rates in the same preeeeding. 

(5) To vest the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with authority to authorize, in 
‘proper cases, the discontinuance, curtail- 
ment, or consolidation of unprofitable rail- 
road services and facilities burdening inter- 
state commerce. 

This would remedy a most serious problem 
‘encountered by railroads in the delay and 
difficulty experienced in seeking to discon- 
tinue or change the operation of services or 
facilities that no longer pay their way. 

(6) To limit the scope and application of 
the agricultural commodities clause under 
‘which motor vehicles engaged in the trans- 
portation of certain eommodities are exempt 
from economic regulation under the Inter- 
state Commerce Act and to redefine the 
exemption to bring under economic regula- 
tion frozen fruits and vegtabies and imported 
‘agricultural commodities. 

This would restore to its original purpose 
as an aid to farmers the exemption from 
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regulation which motor trucks have when 
transporting agricultural commodities, fish, 
and livestock. This exemption has been 
greatly expanded by court interpretation. 
(7) To make it clear that all commercial 


transportation of property by moter vehicle- 


in interstate or foreign commerce, except 
private carriage and transportation otherwise 
specifically exempt, is subject to regulation. 

This would stop a growing practice of 
motor carriers which are actually for-hire 
haulers from escaping governmental eco- 
nomic regulation under the guise of private 
carriers. 

(8) The Federal excise taxes of 3 percent 
onfreight transportation charges and 10 per- 
cent on passenger transportation charges 
should be repealed. 

All common carriers—rail, highway, air, or 
water—are penalized in that shippers are en- 
couraged to provide their own means of 
transportation, thereby causing loss of busi- 
ness to regulated public carriers. The 10- 
percent tax on passenger transportation was 
imposed largely to discourage civilian travel. 
Both of these taxes were established as tem- 
porary measures during World War II. 

(9) The subcommittee alse urges that the 
Senate Finance Committee give favorable 
consideration to the railroads’ proposal that 
legislation be enacted provided that, at the 
election of the taxpayer, the maximum use- 
ful life of depreciable railroad property may 
be considered 20 years for tax purposes. 

At present, the service life assigned to de- 
preciable railroad property is unreasonably 
long, ranging in some cases from 50 to 100 
years. This long-service life attributed to 
railroad property for tax purposes is wholly 
unrealistic and constitutes a severe handi- 
cap. 

(10) The Senate Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee should take some action to 
modernize legislation applying to those forms 
for transportation necessary for carrying 
United States mail. The legislation shouid 
provide equitable treatment for all such 
modes of transportation, in regard both to 
opportunity to obtain the traffic and pay- 
ment for services performed. 

The laws providing for the transporting 
of mail are obsolete and should be amended 
to provide fair and impartial treatment for 
hauling mail by all forms of transportation. 

(11) To provide for a transportation policy 
study group of three qualified transportation 
experts to study important matters of trans- 
portation policy and report thereon within 
18 months, 

There are a number of long-range pelicy 
matters that need extensive study and rec- 
emmendations to the end that appropriate 
legislation be enacted to insure a sound na- 
tional transportation system. 





Historical Glen Dedicated 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 8 there was a significant meeting 
of hundreds of people from 4 States at 
Gullickson Glen Park about 10 miles 
southwest of my home in Black River 


leadership of its president, Mrs. Violet 
Vieau, dedicated a park within which 
may be found some of the finest Indian 
carvings in the State of Wiscensin. A 


very thorough report of the park dedicg. 
tion appears in the Black River Paljs 
weekly newspaper, the Banner-Journg] 
for June 11. I am pleased to insert in 
the Recorp at this time the highlights 
of that article: 
GULLICKSON GLEN DEDICATION CULMINATES 
QuaRTER CENTURY OF ACTIVITIES fog 


Culminating a quarter of a century of ac. | 
tion in the interest of local history the 


Jackson County Historical Society Sunday, 
June 8, climaxed their efforts with one of 
the most unusual and most important ac. 
tions ever undertaken by a county historica} 
society. (The dedication program for the 
Gullickson Glen Park 10 miles southwest of 
Black River Falls near Disco drew severaj 
hundred persons from 4 states. This 
Wisconsin historical site is certain to draw 
continued interest as the public recognizes 
the petroglyphs to be found there as the 
finest known Indian carvings in the entire 
State and as mere research and scientific 
study by State anthropologists reveals even 
more of their history. 

For the occasion the Glen, a beautify 
picnic site, presented nature at its finest, 
The weather was perfect. At each end of 
the natural stage where the carvings are 
were flags, one the American flag ahd the 
other French. The latter had been secured 
by Mrs. Robert Hunter from France to carry 
out the thought of the early French mis. 
sionaries who visited the area long before 
Wisconsin became a State. Some of the 
carvings made by the Indians are believed 
to be of these early. priests. Black River 
Falls Girl Scouts in uniforms passed out the 
attractive programs. (Persons interested 
may secure copies at the Banner Journal 
office.) 

Although sound equipment had been se- 


cured for the occasion, it failed to operate; 


but the natural acoustical characteristics 
of the rocky Glen worked perfectly for the 
program. 

Winnebagoes including members of the 
Winnebago Boy Scout troop all in full tribal 
regalia shared the speakers’ platform in 
front of the carvings with the other member 
of the program and special guests. 

Lawrence Jones, Black River Fails, & 
charter member of the Society served as the 
master of ceremonies. Rev. Mitchell White 
rabbit of the Reform Church at the Indian 
Mission gave the invocation and closing 
prayer. James Smoke of Tomah and Wis. 
Dells, First Commander of the Winnebago 
Veterans Association, appeared in gorgeous 
white Winnebago regalia including a full 
white buckskin dress and a headpiece of 
white eagle feathers trimmed with ornate 
beadwork. He told the story of the early 
Indians as the Indians know it and revealed 
much information about their contribution 
to American culture and production. 

Miss LaVon Jones, of Monroe, followed, 
speaking very interestingly on the work of 
her. father, the late A. P. Jones, 
agent and historian of Black River Falls, who 
was one of the first persons to bring the 


carvings to the attention of state authorities. — 


She told that the Indians years ago told he 
father of the carvings and indicated that 
they were not executed by Winnebagoes and 
that they were made before the 19th or 20th 
centuries. She said he believed the carvings 
to have been done by Sioux Indians as the 
lines and features of the carvings at Guk 
lickson’s Glen are similar to those Siow 


Indians made on buckskin many years 80 | 
He was of the opinion that a group of Siow — 


Indians who had been to the Green | 
territory had wintered in the Glen and 


worked at the carvings as they passed the 


winter. The drawings seem to tell the stot] 


of what they had seen, turkeys, duUcK 


swans, deer, bears, beavers, sturgeons, 
fowl, fish and raccoon, Mr. Jones, she 
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pad studied early Jesuit relations and from 
this drew the same conclusions as his Indian 
studies had revealed. He placed the time of 
the execution of the drawings as between 
1660 and 1670—about three hundred years 
ago. She concluded, saying, “Father would 
be very pleased to have known that the 
drawings had been made available for pub- 
lic showing and study.” 

The official transfer of the 4.2 acres which 
Miss Florence Gulli¢kson, of Madison, gra- 
ciously offered the Jackson County Histori- 
cal Society for a park followed. Mrs. Violet 
Vieau, Hatfield, president of the society, 
accepted the deed and Merlin Olson, Melrose, 
representing the Jackson County Board of 
Supervisors and Jackson County responded 
for the county. ° Mr. Olson, of the County 
Forestry Committee expressed the thought 
that by turning the beautiful wooded glen 
over to public ownership Miss Gullickson 
had provided a fine forward step in conser- 
vation of a scenic natural beauty spot and 
its valuable timber. 

The next number on the program was a 
flute solo played on a Winnebago flute by 
Wilbur Blackdeer, Black River Falls, who 
appear in full regalia. Applause brought a 
second number from him. 

Miss Grace Webb, Black River Falls, char- 
ter member and first treasurer of ‘the so- 
ciety, had charge of presenting the history 
of the society on this, its silver anniversary 
and presented dignitaries who were present 
on the platform with her other than those 
participating in the program. They were 
Mrs. A. P. Jones, Mrs. J. B. (Maudeline) 
Hall, Mrs. Frances Perry, Miss Pearl Bow- 
man, Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Nelson, Mr. 
Charles Posvic and Mr. James Speltz. She 
mentioned that Mike Gunderson, 94 of 
Black River Falls, who has spent almost all 
of those years in the region of the Glen 
was sitting above the rock ledge enjoying 
the program and that it was a chance re- 
mark by Mr. Gunderson which led to the 
recent renewal of interest in the Glen. 

Richard Schwartz, who is in charge of the 
Black River Forest and whose guidance and 
cooperation with this project is especially 
appreciated by the society introduced the 
guest speaker, Mr. Warren Wittry, anthro- 
pologist with the State Historical Society 
who was also present to represent the Wis- 
consin Archeological Society and the Wis- 
consin Archeological Survey, both of which 
are providing funds for the archeological 
dig which will be done at the site in 
August. Mr. Wittry, who is working on his 
doctor’s degree at the University of Wis- 
consin told that Indians have lived in Wis- 
consin area over 10,000 years. It is hoped 
that the dig will reveal positive information 
as to who executed the drawings. Mr. 
Blackdeer reappeared. following Mr. Wittry. 
and this time delighted his audience with 
& vocal solo at which he played his own ac- 
companiment on a tom tom. 

The program closed with the Black River 
Falls High School band playing “God Bless 
America,” a closing prayer by Rev. White- 
rabbit and a Winnebago Pow Wow Friend- 
ship dance by the Indians in fheir regalia. 
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or 
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OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 
State of Texas may not always justify 
with facts and figures its claims of do- 
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ing things bigger and better than the 
rest of the Nation. But my district, 
which includes the lower Rio Grande 
Valley and, by acceptance if not offi- 
cially, the adjoining Gulf of Mexico, is 
a big producer. 

Our fishermen caught more shrimp 
than those of any other State during 
1957. Some 1,900 of our shrimp boats 
landed over 46 million pounds of Amer- 
ica’s favorite shellfish at Texas ports 
last year, representing a total of $32 
million. 

Since gulf shrimp is conceded- to be 
the tastiest and most succulent, it is only 
fitting that Texas should contribute 80 
pounds of this delicacy as the feature 
of the second annual Senate salad, to 
be served tomorrow in the Senate Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee room. 

And, since the bowl from which Sen- 
ate salad will be served is the largest in 
the world, it was only proper that Texas 
should furnish the largest share. So, in 
addition to the shrimp, my district which 
grows everything that any salad chef 
could possibly need, also is contributing 
escarole and green onions to the Senate 
salad. 

May I join with the seven other hosts 
from the House in inviting all_of you 
to sample this delicious dish between 1 
and 3 tomorrow afternoon? 





Decision of the Supreme Court in Pass- 
port Cases 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
decision rendered yesterday by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
three passport cases has created a situ- 
ation in which the immediate enact- 
ment of remedial legislation is neces- 


In taking away from the Secretary of 
State the right to deny passports to 
persons proceeding abroad for the pur- 
pose of giving aid and comfort to the 
Communist conspiracy, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has not only 
once more invaded the legislative field 
but has also arrogated executive powers 
in interferring with the conduct of for- 
eign affairs hitherto remaining within 
the sole jurisdiction of the President of 
the United States and the Secretary of 
State... 

I have introduced today a bill reas- 
serting the powers of the Secretary of 
State to refuse passports to persons go- 
ing or staying abroad for the purpose 
of engaging in activities which will sup- 
port the Communist movement. My 
bill spells out in detail the nature of 
such activities. 

Contrary to what the Supreme Court 
of the United States said regarding the 
denial of passports because of “beliefs” 
of those who participate in the interna- 
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tional Communist conspiracy, neither 
existing law nor my bill authorizes any 
prying into the mental processes of con- 
spirators. It is directed against those 
who act so as to give aid and comfort 
to the Communist movement. 

My bill empowers the Secretary of 
State, acting under authority delegated 
by the President of the United States to 
refuse to issue, renew or extend pass- 
ports to any person whose activities 
abroad would, in the opinion of the Sec- 
retary of State, first, violate the laws of 
the United States; second, be prejudicial 
to the orderly conduct of foreign rela- 
tions; or third, be otherwise prejudicial 
to the interests of the United States. 

However, mindful of the constitu- 
tional rights of United States citizens, 
my bill provides for a passport review 
procedure, based on the Administrative 
Procedure Act and the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, under which any citizen 
of the United States who has been re- 
fused a passport or the renewal or ex- 
tension of a passport, or whose passport 
has been restricted or limited, may file 
an appeal for the purpose of obtaining 
a hearing and a complete impartial re- 
view of the decision made by the Secre- 
tary of State. Under this procedure, 
every citizen of the United States will 
have his day in court. The reviewing 
examiners will, under my bill, not be 
connected with any investigative func- 
tions and will not be the same persons 
who participated in the refusal to issue, 
renew or extend the passport. The ap- 
pellant will be given notice of the nature 
of the charges against him and he will 
have the benefit of counsel, as well as 
the benefit of presenting all informa- 
tion relevant to his case. The appel- 
lant will be permitted to testify in his 
own behalf, to present witnesses and 
offer other evidence. i 

Hearings on similar legislation were 
held in 1956 but I have so far refrained 
from urging its enactment, awaiting the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the pending passport 
cases. The decision rendered yesterday 
makes it imperative for the Congress to 
act without delay. 


Russia’s Ambassador Menshikov—The 


Other Side of the Cein 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, .in 
Russia’s new Ambassador to the United 
States, Mikhail Menshikov, we have seen 
only a suave, smiling diplomat. Here 
is a report about the man from one who 
knew him in Russia, as it appeared in 
the magazine, This Week, on June 15, 
1958: 

_ I Ewnew A DIrreRENT MENSHIKOV 
(By Viadimir Shabinsky} 
(Arrested for counter-revolutionary propa- 


ganda in 1937, Soviet refugee Shabinsky 
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spent 3 years in a Red prison. One of the 
best-informed emigrees ever to flee Russia, he 
once worked for such top Reds as Malenkov, 
Zhukov, Mikoyan.) 

For the first time in many years, the 
Soviet Ambassador in Washington is a 
friendly, talkative man. Unlike his prede- 
cessor, Ambassador Zaroubin, Mikhail Men- 
shikov doesn’t resemble a gorilla. His pub- 
lic speches aren't limited to a surly “nyet.” 
He smiles, gladly meets Americans, and wise- 
cracks in perfect English. 

His wife is just as good an ambassador. 
Mme. Menshikov is a pretty, dark-haired 
woman with widely admired good taste in 
gowns. Together they are a social success. 
Five years after the dread Stalin’s death, 
Russia has finally sent us a de-Stalinized 
ambassador. 

CONCEALED PAST 

At American press conferences, Menshikov 
doesn’t evade a single embarrassing ques- 
tion. But then someone asks: “What was 
your past?” 

Menshikov shrugs, pretends this is unim- 
portant, and quietly replies: “I was a Soviet 
worker.” 

Why does the grinning Ambassador con- 


ceal his past? You be the judge. I have 


known Menshikov for many years. Here is 
s record 
I first met Menshikov in 1940 ata U.S.S.R. 


camp where I was both a prisoner 
trical perintendent. A delegation 
arrived to inspect a 

factory built by slave 
d visitors was keen-eyed 
Menshikov who, though young, was 

timber export for the 


1 Soviet officials 


reign-trade ministry. He was de- 
y the plant’s new shiny woodcut- 
ines imported from Sweden. But 


no attention to the ragged, starving 
rers operating this machinery. He 
ked righ igh them. 
When I next met Menshikev in 1946, his 
had improved and so had mine. 
I was a Soviet Army officer collecting repa- 
rations from defeated Germany. Often I 
visited Moscow to report to reparations head- 
quarters—the U. S. S. R. Ministry for For- 
eign Trade. Here Menshikov had already be- 
come first deputy minister. 

At the ministry, I learned his past. Men- 
shikov was born in 1902 at a peasant village 
about 300 miles south of Moscow. His 
father worked on the nearby railread. 

This pure proletarian ancestry helped 
young Menshikov pass the severe security 
tests for U. S. S. R. college training in for- 
eign trade. Only the most fanatic Commu- 
nists are schooled in this dangerous work, 
where a Communist official must travel 
abroad and resist all lures of capitalist wealth 
and democratic freedom. 

IMMORTAL INFAMY 


Menshikov seemed born to succeed. A few 
years after graduating from college, he 
headed the grain export branch of the for- 
eign-trade ministry. Here he achieved im- 
mortal infamy, exporting wheat from a 
famine-stricken Ukraine while a million So- 
viet citizens starved to death. 

At the close of World War II, western 
UNRRA workers in Poland hated Menshikov. 
As Soviet representative on UNRRA, he dis- 
tributed American food and clothing only 
to pro-Communist Poles: Then he publicly 
proclaimed that this aid was Russian, not 
American. 

At the foreign-trade ministry, he was 
known as a hard worker. I often visited 
this office as late as 2. or 3 o’clock in the 
morning and Menshikov was always at his 
desk. He was rather unpopuler at the min- 
istry because he was deathly serious. 

In fact, the only time I saw him smile was 
while briefing 500 economic officials who 
were leaving for East Germany. Calling 


fortunes 


a 
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them Soviet colonizers, he smiled and 
said: 

“Dress tastefully, live in the best house, 
drive a fine automobile, entertain many for- 
eign guests, make influential friends and 
always be kindly and polite. Only thus can 
you gain economic profits and, what is more 
important, political profit.” 

Soon Menshikov had an opportunity to 
practice what he preached. In 1949 he was 
promoted to foreign trade minister, just as 
the U. 8. S. R. softened its treatment of its 
satellite countries. After looting many fac- 
tories from Manchuria and east Europe, the 
U. S. S. R: began to rebuild the industry of 
these countries, which it had half-destroyed. 

I remember the remarkable gyrations of 
an East German steelplant. First it was 
moved lock, stock and barrel into the 
U.S. S. R. Two years later the one in Ger- 
many was completely rebuilt, and began pro- 
ducing railway car wheels to replace the 
German ones also stolen by the Reds. 

Menshikovy engineered such awkward 
turnabouts with great skill. He granted 
loans to Poland and Red China for rebuild- 
ing industries the Kremlin had destroyed. 
Russian troops conspicuously withdrew 
from Manchurian factories. Reparations 
payments were even reduced from East Ger- 
many, the hated enemy. 

When Stalin died in 1953, the Kremlin 
reversed another key policy. Stalin had 
deeply antagonized India, the leading na- 
tion of south Asia. 

Stalin’s successors decided to conquer In- 
dia by kindness. Well did they remember 
the last Pravada article ever written by 
Lenin. If Communism could win Russia, 
China, and India with their vast popula- 
tions, he wrote, the worldwide defeat of capi- 
talism “is fully and unconditionally 
assured.” 

FOUR-YEAR MIRACLE 


Menshikov was appointed Soviet Ambas- 
sador to India to handle this delicate task. 
In 4 years, he achieved miracles. He nego- 
tiated the first Soviet-Indian trade agree- 
ment. This trade treaty expanded into a 
point-4 contract, and Russia is now build- 
ing India’s entire steel industry. 

The Ambassador organized Khrushchev’s 
famous goodwill tour through India. Mean- 
while under Menshikov’s shrewd guidance, 
the Indian Communist Party abandoned vio- 
lence, grew from 30,000 to 155,000 members, 
and in a fair election gained control of -one 
of India’s 14 states. e 

At the 1954 U. N. economic conference on 
Asia, the Ambassador spearheaded another 
new Soviet foreign policy. To neutral Asian 
nations he promised long-term Soviet trade 
agreements on favorable terms, U. S. S. R. 
loans, and point 4 aid. Today some oriental 
nations receive more point 4 aid from the 
U. 8S. S. R. than from the United States. 

Is it surprising that Menshikov survived 
all four post-Stalin purges, and has been pro- 
moted to Russia’s top ambassadorship in 
Washington, D. C.? But this Soviet master- 
mind isn’t here simply to attend diplomatic 
teas. Again he must be engineering a new 
and important Red plan. 

It must be more than simply trying to 
charm President Eisenhower into a summit 
conference. I’ve observed Menshikov’s ac- 
tions and a pattern is already emerging. 
Menshikov is a trade expert. He knows that 
many American firms have profited by sell- 
ing machinery to Russia in the past. 

Menshikov will probably make large Soviet 
bids for American machine tools. (Despite 
sputnik, most United States industrial ma- 
chinery is still superior to Soviet.) For 10 
years we have refused to sell Russia machine 
tools, because they are vital to war produc- 
tion. 

' In the interest of security, America should 
not relax its embargo forbidding sale of war- 
potential machines to the U. S. S. R., even 





though our NATO allies are already vio 
this embargo. Russian orders are especially 
tempting to United States firms suffering 
from the 1958 business slump. 

A DOUBLE VICTORY 


If America yields to the lure of immediate 
profits, United States machinery wil] jn. 
crease the might of our mortal enemy, By 
Menshikov probably hopes for more than 
this. For the sake of Soviet trade, American 
exporters might pressure the State Depart. 
ment into political concessions to commy. 
nism. Then the smiling Ambassador 
win both military and diplomatic victories, 

America is the target. of a planned cam. 
paign of charm. I urge America not to be 
deceived by Russia's soft-soap artist. 


. 





The Future of the Hospital School of 
. Nursing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17,1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re 
marks, I am placing in the Recorp an 
address entitled “The Future of the Hos. 
pital..School of Nursing,” delivered by 
Miss Dana Hudson, R. N., at the south. 
eastern hospital conference in Miami, 
Fla., on May 16, 1958. Miss Hudson has 
been director of a school of nursing in 
Atlanta, Ga., for 16 years; is currently 
president of the. Georgia State Board of 
Nurse Examiners and a member of the 
hospital advisory committee of the 
health department of the State of Geor- 
gia. In June of 1957, she was awarded 
a certificate of appreciation by the 
President of the United States for service 
to the Nation and the National Advisory 
Committee to the Selective Service Sys- 
tem in the Administration of the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act. 
Miss Hudson’s long years of nursing ex- 
perience, and her high aecomplishments 
in that field, well qualify her to discuss 
the problem of the plight of our hospital 
schools of nursing. I believe it is im- 
portant that this excellent address te 
brought to the attention of the Congress, 
and I insert it herewith: 

THE FuTuRE OF THE HOosprraL ScHOOL OF 
: NURSING +e 
(By Dana Hudson) 
INTRODUCTION 


The hospital schools of nursing have # 


long, rich history—both in the numbers of 
nurses prepared and in the development of 
programs of instruction to prepare them. 





As nurses graduated from these programs — 
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and practiced their profession, the prograll 
has been refined and in general improved — 
year after year. Through this period of d& 
velopment in hospital schools of nurs 
there have come greater degrees of satisfat 
tion with the training program, and more 
and more evidence that these programs} 
resulting in good patient care. 
According to Dr. Ginzberg, A 
the Profession, 1948, page 23, “A recent 
shows that among 29 women’s occu 
the registered nurse ranks second to 
tor as ‘the most looked up to’ occupa 
women.” This was published in 1946. 
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there has been any change in the status of 
the registered nurse, this change must have 
peen influenced by the trends in nursing 
education in the past 10 years. 

The hospital diploma schools prepare about 
90 percent of all registered nurses today. 
The hospital diploma schools of nursing have 
peen doing, and are doing an excellent job of 
producing devoted, competent nurses for the 
pasic nursing function, patient care. We 
have no conclusive evidence that any other 
type program has, or can, produce a graduate 
more competent to care for the sick. The 
diploma program of our hospital schools is 
dedicated to preparing the nurse for the 

rimary objective of patient care. In its 
methods of instruction, the hospital school 
is ideal for the translation of theory into 
practice. From the time the young student 
nurse enters the hospital school, she is 
rapidly placed in a program balanced between 
theory and practice. She is placed early in 
the program in the environment in which the 
nurse works. This stimulates and motivates 
the beginning student nurse. It is a rich 
learning experience. 

In my opinion the learning experiences 
provided in the programs of the hospital 
schools are functionally and realistically re- 
lated to the competencies, skills and knowl- 
edges involved in patient care. The diploma 
program of the hospital school is directed 
completely toward effective patient care, and 
it is free from extraneous, nonrelated courses 
and experiences. 

Aside from the content of the courses, the 
experience is important in the development 
of competencies. The real laboratory method 
used extensively in our hospital schools is 
quite sound educationally. This statement 
is not just an opinion, the teacher training 
programs have proven the value of experi- 
ence in the curriculum, A certificate show- 
ing practice teaching is a prerequisite of the 
Atlanta schools for employment. We learn 
in specifics, and we learn not only what we 
do, and why we do; we, also, learn how we 
do, through doing. Learning through ex- 
periences in medical and surgical nursing, 
operating room, pediatrics, obstetrics, and at 
the bedside—these are -psychologically the 
most meaningful learning experiences in 
terms of present and future competence in 
similar tasks. These experiences are maxi- 
mized in the hospital schools. These ex- 
periences develop skills in patient care, and 
develop confidence’ and enthusiasm in the 
student nurse. No professional program can 
be truly effective unless it sets its goals or 
purposes in terms of competencies needed by 
the practitioner, and then sees to it eternally 
that every curriculum experience (content 
and method) is geared to the identified com- 
petences needed. . 

From evidence, I have at hand—secured 
from a random sampling of approximately 
50 hospital administrators, 200 doctors on 
hospital staffs, and more than 200 nurses in- 
cluding supervisors and directors of nursing 
in hospitals—this evidence, points (almost 
without a dissenting voice) to the conclu- 
sion that the young nurses graduating from 
hospital schools of nursing (diploma pro- 
grams) are more competent (skillful and 
confident) in patient care than are those 
coming presently from collegiate schools 
(degree programs), A significant difference, 
in favor of the hospital schools trained 
nurse, was noted in attitude toward duties 
and patient. Many of those replying stated 

the diploma nurse was more readily 
» OF even anxious to put herself to 


need or task. No need was menial or 


every 
beneath her. She didn’t consider status 
pate Patient as often did her college ‘pre- 
eague. . 

To put it more succinctly, the hospital 
School in its diploma program, is dedicated 
Preparing a nurse—not for research com- 
Petencies, not for teaching competencies, but 
effective patient care. Let me hasten to 


q 


that I recognize the desirability, indeed — 
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the necessity, of programs that will prepare 
some nurses for these specialized functions. 
But these are not functions for which com- 
petencies need be developed in basic train~- 
ing programs; they should be post-basic- 
training. These specialized post-training 
programs can perhaps be best developed in 
our colleges, but they should not be con- 
fused with basic training. Moreover, these 
post-training programs will be more mean- 
ingful to the student if undertaken after the 
nurse has some experience. “You first pre- 
pare the nurse; then after experience some 
will show interests and abilities suitable for 
specialized functions—supervision, adminis- 
tration, teaching, public health, etc. It is 
then that advanced training consonant with 
her interest and abilities should be under- 
taken. But these specialized workers should 
first be good nurses. 

For many years a segment of the nursing 
leaders on the national level have looked 
with jaundiced eye at the hospital diploma 
school. I quote from the introductory note 
of the Goldmark Study: “In December 1918, 
at the invitation of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, a conference of persons interested in 
the development of public health nursing in’ 
the United States was called in New York. 
Abaout 50 persons attended this confer- 
ence—physicians, representatives, of public 
health agencies and public health nursing 
organizations, leaders in nursing education, 
hospital administrators, and other persons 
prominent in public health work. The pri- 
mary object of the meeting was a discussion 
of the status of public health nursing in 
the United States and of the education de- 
sirable for training the needed personnel. 
On these two points all shades of opinion 
‘were expressed by those present; there was 
substantial agreement, however, that the 
usual 3 years’ hospital training was not, in 


and by itself, satisfactory for preparing pub- - 


lic health nurses.” 

The Goldmark report has exerted tremen- 
dous influence on nursing since its publica- 
tion, even in the present (40 years later) 
we see much emphasis placed upon the 
theories advocated in 1918. In the early 
thirties attempts were made by the grading 
committee to bring about wider acceptance 
of the theories of the Goldmark report. In 
some States where the leadership was strong, 
many schools of nursing were closed, and 
the NLNE launched its ca to close the 
schools of nursing in mental hospitals which 
prepared some excellent nurses. The affili- 
ation programs advocated by the league to 
take tne place of the 3-year schools have 
been very inadequate, because the affiliate 
students who have 4 to 12 weeks in psy- 
chiatry do not go back to these hospitals 
as graduates. Although 52 percent of all 
patients are in mental hospitals today, less 
than 10 percent of the graduate nurses are 
employed to take care of them. We can 
certainly learn from this experience that if 
the general hospital schools are closed, pa- 
tients will suffer the same fate; namely, 
that of being cared for by aids and practical 
nurses. 

In 1947 a report of the committee of the 
NLNE, known as the committee on statement 
of principles relating to control, adminis- 
tration, and organization of nursing educa- 
tion (pp. 169-179, 58d annual report, NLNE), 
set forth the following: “The education of 
professional nurses should be an integral 
part of an institution of higher education.” 
It would be well to read this full report. 


In 1948 the Carnegie Foundation furnished 
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in the conferences. The theory that a 
nurse’s highest duty is public service, with 
the goal being “to maintain health,” and 
that this service must not be jeopardized 
by the demands of sick people who become 
ill through their personal failure to main- 
tain health, was advocated. The grass roots 
went back home discouraged and dissolu- 
sioned. The time may come when all people 
will die in their boots and not need hospital 
care, but frankly, I think that is consider- 
ably in the future. 

The Brown report does reflect heavy in- 
fluence from public health personnel; three 
from the United States Public Health De- 
partment were on her professional advisory 
committee, and other social planners were 
placed on lay advisory committees. The 
recommendations of the NLNE committee 
formed the basic assumptions for Esther 
Lucille Brown's published report Nursing for 
the Future. Dr. Brown suggested Federal 
subsidies to prepare.the number of nurses _ 
needed with college education. Our soldiers 
fought and died in two world wars to save 
our Nation from dictatorship. When we 
accept Federal subsidies their blood will cry 
out from the ground to us, as the heel of the 
dictator or bureaucrat stamps out the last 
vestage of freedom in America, all because 
we were too stupid to realize we were selling 
them and ourselves out and too spineless to 
lift ourselves in protest. Federal subsidy is 
@ must in the success of Dr. Brown’s pro- 
gram. 

It appears that basically this trend in 
nursing started with the assumption that 
the programs of nursing education should 
be geared to meet the needs of public health 
nurses. As a means to sell this program— 
the nurses have been made to feel that un- 
less they have a college degree, they are not 
professional. 

As a means of seizing the power to liqui- 
date the hospital diploma program, the Na- 
tional Nursing Accrediting Service has set 
itself up, through the support of the Na- 
tional League for Nursing and the Ameri- 
can Nurses Association, and has the power of 
life and death over the schools of nursing. 
This has been done because the promoters 
knew that the opposition was not organized 
and would therefore be helpless before the 
social pressures. Every known pressure is 
being exerted on the hospital schools by the 
National Nursing Accrediting Service to dis- 
courage them. No encouragement whatso- 
ever is given them. As a result, many have 
folded their tents and silently slipped away. 
The figures will support this fact. In 1880, 
there were 15 such schools; 35 by 1890; 
432 by the turn of the 20th century. In the 
next 20 years, the 432 grew to 1,775—almost 
400 percent growth. The peak was reached 
in 1930, with 1,802 hospital schools, and then 
the pressure began to be exerted to close 
these schools. In the thirties, 500 closed, 
and by February of 1958, only 768 schools 
remain on the full and provisional accredited 
lists (Spalding Professional Nursing, p. 126). 

Dr. Crosby asks in the February AHA bul- 
letin for a firm statement from the NLN with 
reference to the future of the hospital 
diploma schools. If Dr.,Crosby would refer 
to the following he would not need to ask 
for a firm statement: (1) 1918, Goldmark 
Report; (2) 1947, NLNE proceedings (pp. 169- 
170); (3) 1948, Nursing for the Puture, Dr. 
Esther Lucille Brown (especially p. 116, p. 
114); (4) 1950, NLNE Proceedings Secre- 
tary’s Report; (5) 1954, March issue AJN re- 
port of NCINS committee. 

The handwriting is on the wall and as 
truly as night follows day, the hospital school 
will be forced out of existence unless positive 
action is taken to restrain the unnecessary 
pressures imposed by NLN accrediting sery- 
ice. 

One of the most recent pressures against 
the hospital schools is the national test pool 


examination, When the NLN was questioned 
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as to why so many failures on a recent ex- 
amination, a bulletin was sent out which 
says, “The same number would have. failed 
any examination. The proportion of failures 
does not relate to the test content or diffi- 
culty or the abilities measures. With the 
scoring system that has been adopted, the 
same proportion of candidates would fail 
any test that is given, regardless of its con- 
tents or difficulty.”” The number of failures 
in a school of nursing is a strong factor in 
whether the school is granted accreditation 
by the National Nursing Accrediting Service. 
Mandatory licensure: There is still another 
source of pressure for the hospital schools 
of nursing in the concerted effort of the 
board of directors of the American Nurses’ 
Association to promote mandatory licensure, 
or licensure of all those who nurse for hire. 
(I quote from an American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion directive.) “In States having a manda- 
tory law, there seems to be no question but 
that such (student) employment violates the 
Nursing Practice Act. It is understood that 
Louisiana, Florida, New York, Wisconsin, and 
Nebraska have already declared such employ- 
ment illegal.” Students rendering service 
for board, room, and laundry could be in- 
terpreted to mean nursing for hire. All of 
these pressures, I believe, have been brought 
t to force the hospital schools to close. 
yn to these pressures, many financial 
s have been added to the cost of the 
Recently added is the cost of ac- 
$700 to $1,000 per year per school, 
ick patient will have to pay. 
s the National Nursing 
discontinues their un- 
n schools of nursing, 
decide whether they 
rsing programs or 

iaras 


iti 


r centered institu- 

cannot prepare professional 

long been proclaimed by false 

in nursing. Hugh Laughlin, doctor 
sophy, Ohio State University, had 


say at the 1956 NLN convention: 
experiences designed to 
he als of general education need 
not be separated completely from the goals 
of the professional instructional program. A 
better program is built when there is care- 
fully planned integration of all curricular 
experiences so that general education and 
professional education goals are accomplished 
simultaneously. This can be done by taking 
advantage of the wonderful opportunities in 
a service-centered hospital school to make 
the instructional program meaningful, realis- 
tic, and centered in the experiences of the 
students. When these ideas are taken into 
consideration, the service-centered hospital 
school can produce professional nurses.” 

It is time to stop and take stock of where 
we are going in nursing education, before the 
crisis is upon us. The crisis is not far away: 
hospitals are already crying for more nurses, 
but the output is not sufficient to meet even 
today’s needs, and no one dares think of 
tomorrow. It is time to step pretending that 
colleges and universities will staff the hos- 
pital of tomorrow with all the nurses we 
know now we shall need. It is time to stop 
beating the hospital schools over the head 
with threats of accreditation, and to start 
thinking realistically about. what can be done 
to help them, instead of trying to force an 
unnatural and unrealistic program in 
nursing. 

There can be no half-way-measures in this 
matter. A new answer is demanded, and 
quickly. We have an answer. We should 
set up in this country nurses’ colleges similar 
to our teachers’ colleges, these can be built 
out of our hospital schools of nursing. ‘These 
nurses’ colleges should be licensed by their 
State. authorities to grant the degree of 
bachelor of nursing, and they should operate 
by standards related to skill in nursing. Let 
the 2-year diploma program become the basic 
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nursing program. (Three calendar 
equals four scholastic years.) 

Most colleges.do not run general hospitals, 
they have mo place for practice and must 
make arrangements with hospitals, or raise 
the funds for their own hospital. With the 
increased flow of students into.our institu- 
tions of higher learning, it is increasingly 
difficult to raise these funds. Also, colleges 
attract a limited number of high-school grad- 
uates interested in becoming nurses because 
colleges do not fall within the economic 
reach many of these students can afford. 
Whatever may be the evils of having the 
student nurses working as part of their train- 
ing (and this matter has certainly. been 
wrung dry by the collegiate group), a work- 
study program does make it possible for many 
more young women to become nurses. 

Let me repeat, a college program in grad- 
uate nursing education should be developed 
and supported. It should provide the pro- 
gram for nursing instructors, nursing re- 
searchers, public health, and college pro- 
fessors. The nursing profession should sup- 
port a nursing-education program in the 
university on a graduate level. These are 
legitimate functions of the collegiate school 
of nursing. But let no one assume that the 
collegiate school can best prepare bedside 
nurses, any more than the traditional bac- 
calaureate program can best prepare class- 
room teachers. 

This distinction must be made crystal 
clear. It has not been understood. This is 
why the present effort to squeeze out. the 
hospital school of nursing through accredi- 
tation standards built around the collegiate 
program is creating a threat to our national 
health and the welfare of the public. The 


years 


collegiate schools have hidden this problem 


by comparing the training of nurses to that 
of the engineer where universally the pro- 
fessional is trained under the tutelage of a 
college or university. This comparison is 
false. Nurses are not like engineers—engi- 
neers deal with the inanimate—nurses are 
like teachers. 

Nurses and teachers deal with people. 
They have a direct and personal responsibil- 
ity to the patient in almost the same way 
that the teacher has a responsibility to the 
student. Of all the members of the health 
team, they must stay with the patient and 
minister to him. They must be available 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week, every day of the 
year; if they are not available, someone suf- 
fers without alleviation, and kindness, and 
assistance. The must remain dedicated to 
the sick, they must stand by with the soft 
voice and the gentle hands of nursing to 
help people understand these terrible 
things; to live with’them, to get better and 
to go back to their families and live their 
lives as normally as possible. They must 
sit with people in the dark hours and pro- 
vide love and quiet understanding, as well 
as medication and treatment. Often they 
must stand and watch them die in spite of 
all that anyone can do for them. Then they 
must help the family accept the inevitabil- 
ity of death. In the first hours of shock 
and realization, they must teach relatives 
and friends how to accept this. 

This is nursing, and this is learned only 
by being immersed in the routine and the 
throb of the hospital. It is founded on 
technical and scientific knowledge, it comes 
from experience and there is no substitute 
for this experience. 

Every State has a board of nurse examin- 
ers which has had long years of experience 
in studying and licensing nursing schools 
as well as their graduates. These boards can 
serve as standardbearers—they can provide 
the needed supervision over the quality of 
the program offered by a school granting 
the degree. They can also serve in liaison 
with the State board of education, through 
which the degree-granting authority would 
come. The aim of the standards and the 








supervision through these State agencies 
would be to up-grade and encourage the 
hospital school so that it. can do better than 
it does already, rather than to browbeat it 
so that it goes out of existente in favor of 
the present collegiate program. 

In effect, then, all nursing education 
would become collegiate; and meet the neeg 
for professional status which the nurses gq 
richly deserve. ~ 

In the bachelor of nursing program, the 
entire curriculum should be tailored to the 
needs of the nurse as a bedside practitioner 
since the assumption behind the program 
is that the graduate will nurse patients as q 
staff or private duty nurse, and will be pre- 
pared -for positions requiring nursing skills, 
In the baccalaureate program under libera} 
arts or sciences, many of the courses lie out- 
side the control of the school of nursing ang 
the course content offered by academic de- 
partments make no concession to the needs 
of the student as a nurse; thus:creating arti- 
ficial and unnecessary requirements which 
she must meet. In the baccalaureate nurs- 
ing program, these courses would be designed 
functional units of instruction, related to 
problems of patient condition &ind care, 
Every ‘learning experience in the total pro- 
gram would advance the ability and under. 
standing of the student in her role as g 
professional practitioner in nursing. 

It is not advisable that the hospital nurses’ 
colleges offer graduate courses leading to the 
masters or doctorate degrees, any more than 
many of the present teachers’ colleges offer 
such courses at the present time. The grad- 
uate courses and degrees should be offered by 
the university schools of nursing, where ade- 
quate facilities for ibrary and experimental 
work are available, and where there is a fac 
ulty of advisors and consultants covering # 
wide range of disciplines which may be of 
importance to the graduate student both in 
courses and in thesis. 

Preparation of the undergraduate is the 
responsibility of the hospital school, and 
these schools can no longer avoid this re 
sponsibility. It will mean some work for 
the hospital schools and their faculties; and 
it will mean that hospital administrators and 
boards must grant increased status, and ret+ 
ognition to the nurses who become profes- 
sors in these new (hospital) colleges. They 
must be given time to undertake trainingi@ 
the university schools of nursing as teachers 
and directors of student training. It will, 
also, mean that the curriculum of the hoe 
pital school must be arranged to meet re 
quirements for the baccalaureate degree. 

To put such a program into action, the 
various State boards of nurse examiners 
throughout the United States should contact 
the State board of education in their State, 
and inquire as to the requirements fér de 
claring an institution eligible to grant de 

. The State board of nurse examiner 
should establish a State curriculum commit 
tee, with representatives from each hi 
school of nursing wishing to undertake the 
work necessary to qualify as a nurses’ col 
lege granting the bachelor of nursing degree. 

It should not take more than 2 years for 
the hospital schools of nursing to co e 
the-transition into nurses’ colleges; other 
may take somewhat longer; still others 
retain the diploma. But the- future 5 
is in the degree direction. The diploma 
give very little more status than that of @ 
practical nurse in the years ahead. As nurse 
become more professional they will increa 
their skills as nurses as well as their 
The schools of nursing in the country 
rise to the challenge of that demand by 
ating a new instrument and a new 
tion which will meet the needs of 
and tomorrow's patients. Let us 
the rich history that we have in nursing: 
cation. Let us realize that no school, 
gie program can meet all the needs in T 
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pasic training programs related di- 

y to effective patient care, and special- 

jged training programs designed to give com- 
tence for specialized functions. 

The nursing leaders of the past 20 


years 
should hang their heads in shame for what 


they have done to the hospitals, the nursing 
profession, the public, and sick people in not 
recognizing the benefits to all that lie in 
developing the traditional hospital school 


into nurses’ colleges. 





Buren Plan To Resolve Presidential 
Inability Riddle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been considerable discussion regard- 
ing the need to clarify powers and pro- 
cedures in the event of presidential ‘in- 
ability to discharge the duties of his 
office.” There is need for such clarifica- 
tion now as there has been for decades 





past. Yet action repeatedly has stum- - 


bled on some obstacle or other. 

Attorney Frank Buren, of Long Beach, 
Calif., has suggested a somewhat new 
and unique solution, which not only 
handles the disability problem, but re- 
casts the office of the Vice Presidency 
into a more modern mold, better suited 
to the exigencies of our times. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I 
have asked that Attorney Buren’s essay 
explaining his new concept be repro- 
duced at this point in the Recorp. It 
reads as follows: 

INABILITY OF THE PRESIDENT—NeEW DUTIES FOR 
THE VICE PRESIDENT 
(By Frank Buren) 

The delegates to the Constitutional Con- 
vention, after some debate as to whether the 
executive department of the new Govern- 
ment should have a Vice President, finally 
did provide for one. But being unable to 
think of anything more appropriate for him 
to do while waiting for the “* * * removal 
of the President from office, or his death, 
resignation, or inability to discharge the 
powers and duties of the said office * * *” 
assigned to the Vice President the duty of 
presiding over the deliberations of the Sen- 
ate. He was to have no vote, however, “un- 
less they be equally divided.” 

The members of the Convention did not 
foresee the enormous future growth and de- 
velopment of the infant Republic which they 
Were about to launch among the nations of 
the world. Otherwise, obviously, they would 
hot have burdened future Chief Executives 
with the vast number of purely ministerial 
tasks, which now handicap the occupant of 
that office. 

Three of the contingencies mentioned in 

above quotation from the fifth paragraph 

of article II, section 1, of the Constitution, 
Under which the Vice President may assume 
Powers and duties of the President, pre- 
sent no problem. It is the fourth—inability 
of the President—which has caused so much 
concern, at least three times since 

the Garfield tragedy of July 2,1881. And re- 
oe the Congress has appeared to be in 
mood to make some provision for such an 
“mergency. But there is a difference of 
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opinion as to how this may best be accom- 
plished. 

The chief concern of the people now is, 
will the Congress do what should be done, 
by proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion for making the Vice President what the 
title implies—a Deputy President? To do 
this, a complete change should be made in 
that officer’s official duties. Eliminate all of 
his connection with the Senate, and make 
him a real, and legal, Assistant President. 
Endow him with the power to perform any 
or all of the ministerial and other routine 
duties of the President, when so authorized 
and directed by the President. 

This plan would eliminate any necessity 
for a commission or committee empowered to 
determine whether the President was inca- 
pacitated, or unable to perform the duties of 
his office, in case of illness or accident. Or 
as to when he had recovered sufficiently to 
be able to return to duty. So long as he was 
conscious, and able to speak, write, or other- 
wise indicate his wishes, he would not need to 
have’ relinquished his- powers as President. 
He could give bedside directions to the Vice 
President, if necessary, and the latter could 
carry on 4s Assistant President, as he had 
been doing. 

In the event of the President being un- 
conscious, from his illness or accident, the 
Vice President, under the authority of the 
proposed amendment, would become Acting 
President, and continue as such during the 
period of inability of the President. And 
upon the President’s return to duty, the Vice 
Prseident would resume his former status as 
Assistant President. 

The draft of the proposed constitutional 
amendment, for accomplishing the results 
outlined above, after the usual preliminary 
paragraphs of a joint resolution, should read 
something like the following: 


“ARTICLE XXIII 


“SEcTION 1. Upon ratification of this article 
as an amendment of the Constitution, all 
powers and duties of the Vice President, as 
President of the Senate, shall cease. And the 
Vice President then shall become Assistant 
President of the United States, with the 
power and duty to perform any of the official 
acts of the President, when so authorized 
and directed by the President, including the 
signing of bills, resolutions, orders, and 
votes of the Congress, requiring the Presi- 
dent’s signature. The Senate then shall elect 
one of its Members as President of the Senate. 

“Src. 2. In the case of the inability of the 
President to discharge the powers and duties 
of that office, the same shall devolve on the 
Vice President, as Acting President, and shall 
so continue until the President returns to 
duty, or the then current term shall have 
expired and a successor is elected and has 
qualified. 

“Src. 3. In the event of the removal of the 
Vice President from office, or of his death, 
resignation, or inability to discharge the 
powers and duties of that office, the Presi- 
ident, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, shall appoint a successor, to 
serve for the remainder of the then current 
term, or until the Vice President returns to 
duty.” 

It-..will be noted that the above draft of 
an amendment to the Constitution provides 
for @ vacancy in the office of Vice President. 
This is timely. For there have been as 
many Vice Presidents who have died in 
Office as Presidents—seven of each. 

The seven Vice Presidents who failed to 
serve their full terms, left the office vacant 
for periods ranging from about 4 months in 
the case of James S. Sherman, 1912, to 3 
years, 11 months, and 16 days, when Wil- 
liam R, King, 1852, died only 1 month and 
14 days after taking the oath of office. 

The same paragraph of the Constitution 
from which the quotation at the beginning 
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of this article was taken, also authorizes the 
Congress to provide by law “for the case of 
removal, death, resignation, or inability, 
both of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent. * * ** This the Congress has done 
by the Presidential Succession Act of July 
18, 1947. 

But neither the Constitution, nor the said 
act of Congress, makes any provision for 
filling a vacancy in the office of Vice Presi- 
dent alone. Nor does either adequately 
provide for the case of inability of the Presi- 
dent, or Vice President, to discharge the 
powers and duties of those offices, so far as 
outlining a method by which, or by whom, 
such inability is to be determined. 

With respect to inability of the President, 
all of the proposed solutions of this prob- 
lem so far suggested in the Congress, at this 
session, or in the public press, involve some 
sort of complicated or cumbersome proce- 
dure, with a commission or committee, au- 
thorized to determine whether the Presi- 
dent really is unable to perform his duties. 
And if not, when he will be able to function 
again. 

The consensus of opinion in the various 
discussions of the subject in the Senate and 
House, and in their committees considering 
the problem, this year, appears to be that 
the President should be the one to announce 
his inability to discharge the duties of his 
office. In the event he is unable so to do, 
that the Vice President then should act. 

But past experience reveals that Vice Presi- 
dents hesitate to take the initiative in such 
circumstances... So the immediate problem 
before the said committees seems to be how 
to provide the Vice President with the au- 
thority and encouragement he needs in such 
cases, 

Under the simple plan hereinbefore sug- 
gested of making the Vice President a legal 
Assistant President, with the authority to 
become Acting President, in case of the Presi- 
dent’s complete inability, no other author- 
ization would be necessary. 

The Vice President would be working under 
the authority and direction of the President. 
And so long-as the President was able to 
indicate his wishes, the Assistant President 
would be executing them. In the case of 
the President being unconscious, the Vice 
President would not hesitate to announce 
that he then was Acting President, under 
the terms of the proposed amendment. And 
he would so continue until the President re- 
turned to duty, whereupon the Vice Presi- 
dent automatically would revert to his for- 
mer status as Assistant President. 

In the remote possibility that some fu- 
ture Vice President might attempt to usurp 
the office of President (as has been sug- 
gested in some of the discussions before the 
said committees), all the President would 
have to do, when he was able to return to 
work, would be to make an announcement 
to that effect, fixing a date when he would 
resume the powers and duties of the office 
of President. 

The Vice President then would have to co- 
operate, or lose his authority to function even 
as Assistant President, since ail of his pow- 
ers in that respect devolve from the words 
“when so authorized and directed by the 
President.” 

By the simple expedient of withholding any 
further authorizations or directions to him, 
the President could place the Vice President 
in the position of an officer, in name only, 
without any official duties to perform. And 
any such insubordination by the Vice Presi- 
dent would place him in jeopardy of possible 
impeachment and removal from office. 
Whereupon the President, under authority of 
section 3 of the proposed amendment, could 
nominate a successor to serve for the re- 
mainder of the term for which the Vice 
President was elected. 
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It should be taken for granted, in the 
event the proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution is ratified, that all future candi~- 
dates for President and Vice President, of 
any political party, would be congenial, and 
able te work in complete harmony. And 
that it would be political suicide for a Vice 
President to break with his chief under such 
circumstances. 





Flag Day, an Address by the Honorable 
Louis L. Goldstein, President of the 
Maryland State Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to‘in- 
clude an address rendered by the Hon- 
orable Louis L. Goldstein, president of 

the Mi uryland State Senate, in the his- 
> Capitol Building in Annapolis, Md., 

on FP lag Day June 15, 1958. 
tor Goldstein’s deep love of coun- 
i patriotism which he has shown 
particularly while 
in the United States 
World War II, are well 


hout his life, 





e address. 
I rR Lovuts L. GOLDSTEIN, ON 
OCCASION OF F.LaG Day, ANNAPOLIS ELKS 
CLUB, JUNE 15, 1958 
The story of the origin of our national 
flag parallels the story of the origin of our 
try. As our cou! ntry received its birth- 


right from the peoples of many lands who 
gathered on these shores to found a new 
nation, so did the pattern of the stars and 
stripes rise from several origins back in the 
mists of antiquity to become emblazoned on 
the standards of our infant Republic. 

The star is a symbol of the heavens and 
the divine goal to which man has aspired 
from time immemorial, and the stripe is 
symbolic of the rays of light emanating from 
the sun. Both themes have long been repre- 
sented on the standards of nations, from the 
banners of the astral worshippers of ancient 
Egypt and Babylon to the 12-starred flag of 
the Spanish conquistadors under Cortez. 
Continuing in favor they spread to the 
striped standards of Holland and the East 
India Co. in the 18th century and to the 
present patterns of stars and stripes cn 
the flags of several nations of Europe, Asia, 
and the Americas. 

The first flags adopted by our colonial fore- 
fathers were symbolic of their struggles with 
the wilderness of a new land. Anchors, bea- 
vers, pine trees, rattlesnakes, and various like 
insignia with mottoes such as “Hope,” “Lib- 
erty,” “Appeal to heaven,” or “Don’t tread on 
me,” were affixed to the different banners 
of colonial America, 

The first flag of the colonists to have any 
resemblance to the present Stars and Stripes 
was the Grand Union Flag, sometimes re- 
ferred to as the Congress Colors. It con- 
sisted of 13 stripes, alternately red and white, 
representing the Thirteen Colonies, with a 
blue field in the upper left-hand corner bear- 
ing the crosses of St. George and St. Andrew, 
signifying union with the mother country. 
This banner was first flown by the ships 
of the colonial fleet in the Delaware River in 
December 1775. 

The Grand Union Flag was the standard 
of the Continental Army when the latter 
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came into being in January 1776, and was 
also carried by marines and American blue- 
jackets comprising an expeditionary force in 
the West Indies during that year. ' 

During the previous year a canton of 13 
stripes appeared on the yellow silk standard 
of the Philadelphia troop of light horse 
when the latter served as an escort to Gen- 
eral Washington who was journeying to Cam~ 
bridge, Mass., to assume command of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New 
Hampshire volunteers. 

Many Americans still believe that Betsy 
Ross made the first flag, although historians 
still dispute this story. It is recorded that 
the first stars and stripes displayed in the 
face of an armed enemy was at Fort Stanwix, 
August .3, 1777. The flag was improvised. 
The white stripes and stars came from the 
soldiers’ shirts; a captain’s cloak supplied 
the blue of the union; and the red stripes 
came from the flannel petticoats of the 
women of the garrison, who gladly donated 
them for the purpose. 

Continental Congress passed a resolution 
which established the stars and stripes on 
June 14, 1777, but did not specify the ar- 
rangement of the 13 stars on the blue union, 
except to say that they should represent a 
new constellation. As a consequence, we 
find a variety of forms. The first Army flag, 
popularly known as the Betsy Ross flag, had 
them arranged in a circle, based on the idea 
that no colony should take precedence. 

The first Navy stars and stripes had the 
stars arranged in stagged formation in alter- 
nate lines and rows of three’s and two’s on 
a blue field. A close inspection of this ar- 
rangement of the stars shows a distinct out- 
line of the diagonal X-shaped flag, and the 
cross of St. George of the English flag. This 
indicates how difficult it was for the colonists, 
even at this late date, to break away entirely 
from the British flag under which they were 
born and had lived all the years of their 
lives. 

The resolution passed by the Continental 
Congress, June 14, 1777, had an interesting 
history in that it was one presented by the 
Marine Committee of the Second Conti- 
nental Congress on the subject of the Navy. 
This is explained by the fact that. unlike 
land troops, it is necessary that all men- 
of-war carry the same flag as a means of 
identification and recognition. Following the 
Declaration of Independence, colonial ves- 
sels were putting to sea in an effort to ham- 
per enemy communications and for the pur- 
pose of preying on British commerce. 
Many of these vessels flew the flags of the 
particular colonies to which they belonged. 

General Washington, when the Star- 
Spangled Banner was first flown at the head 
of the Continental Army, described its sym- 
bolism as follows: “We take the stars from 
heaven, the red from our mother country, 
separating it by white stripes, thus showing 
that we have separated from her, and the 
white stripes shall go down to posterity 
representing liberty.” 


After the admission of Kentucky and Ver-- 
mont, a resolution was adopted in January~ 


1794, making the flag one of 15 stars and 15 
stripes. 

Realizing that the flag would soon become 
unwieldy with the addition of a stripe for 
each State, Capt. Samuel C. Reid, United 
States Navy, commander of the armed brig 
General Armstrong during the War of 1812, 
presented to the Congress the suggestion that 
the stripes remain 13 in number as repre- 
senting the colonies which struggled to found 
the Nation, and that a star be added to the 
blue field for each additional State coming 
into the Union. This suggestion became the 
text of a resolution by Congress, effective on 
July 4, 1818. 

Following the War of 1812, a great wave of 
nationalistic spirit spread throughout the 
country; the infant Republic had success- 
fully defied the might of an empire. As this 
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spirit spread, the Stars and Stripes began to 
take on the characteristics of a mighty sym. 
bol of sovereignty, and the homage paid that 
banner is best expressed by what the gifted 
men of later generations wrote concerning it, 

The brilliant Henry Ward Beecher said: “4 
thoughtful mind, when it sees a nation’s 
flag, sees not the flag, but the nation itselg, 
And whatever may be its symbol, its insig- 
nia, he reads chiefly in the flag the govern. 
ment, the principles, the truths, the 
that belong to the nation that sets it forth, 
The American flag has been a symbol of 
liberty and men rejoiced in it. 

“The stars upon it were like the bright 
morning stars of God, and the stripes upon 
it were beams of morning light. As at early 
dawn the stars shine forth even while it 
grows light, and then as the sun advances 
that light breaks into banks and stre 
lines of color, the glowing red and intense 
white striving together, and ribbing the 
horizon with bars effulgent, so, on the Amer. 
ican flag, stars and beams of many-colored 
light shine out together.” 

More than a score of years ago President 
Wilson said: “This flag, which we honor and 
under which we serve, is the emblem of our 
unity, our power, our thought, and purpose 
as a nation, It has no other character than 
that which we give it from generation to 
generation. The choices are ours. It floats 
in majestic silence above the hosts that exe. 
cute those choices, whether in peace or in 
war. And yet, though silent, it speaks to us, 
speaks to us of the past, of the men and 
women who went before us, and of the rec- 
ords they wrote upon it. 

“We celebrate the day of its birth; and 
from its birth until now it has witnessed 
a great history, has floated on high the 
symbol of great events, or a great plan of 
life worked out by great people. 

“Woe to the man or group of men that 
seek to stand in our way in this day of high 
resolution, when every principle we hold 
dearest is to be vindicated and made secure 
for the salvation of the Nation. We are 
ready to plead at the bar of history, and our 
flag shall wear a new luster. Once mom 
we shall make good with our lives and fore 
tunes the great faith to which we were born, 
and a new glory shall shine in the face of 
our people.” 

Thus the Stars and Stripes came inte 
being; born amid the strife of battle, it be- 
came the standard around which a free peo+ 
ple struggled to found a great Nation. Its 
spirit is fervently expressed in the words 
of Thomas Jefferson: 

“I swear, before the altar of God, eternal 
hostility to every form of tyranny over the 
mind of man.” 

The Stars and Stripes which in 1941 flew 
over the United States Capitol on Decem- 
ber 8, when we declared war on Japan and 
on December 11, when we declared war on 
Germany and Italy has indeed proved to be 
the flag of liberation. This same flag went 
with President Roosevelt to Algiers, Casa- 
blanca, and other historic places, and flew 
over the conquered cities of Rome, Berit, 
and Tokyo. . 

The Stars and Stripes that flew over 
Pearl Harbor, December 7, 1941, rippled 
above the United Nations charter meeting at 
San Francisco and over the Big Three col 
ference at Potsdam. This same flag was 
raiséd over the White House at sunrise, 
August 8, 1945. 

Let us be inwardly prepared to give 
our flag and all it represents the devotion 
and the loyalty that will make it im) 
for foreign, un-American doctrines to fille 
in and upset it, At the same time leh @ 
prepare ourselves in a mature way; let 
stand firm by our duly constituted author 
ties, and not only support their move 
adequate preparedness, but let us 
that the utmost be done to insure once am@ 
for all that our great American flag, 
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of true democracy, will never be low- 
ered for an instant to even the most power- 
ful of the forces that have beem set up in 
opposition today, 

I quote John A. Dix, Speeches and Ad- 
dresses: “If anyone attempts to haul down 
the American flag, shoot him on the spot.” 

I quote from George P. Morris, The Flag 
of Our Nation: 


“A song for our banner, The watchword 
recall, 
Which gave the Republic her station; 
United we stand, divided we fall. 
It made and preserves us a Nation.” 


To attain these noble ends we look back 
through the heroic history and treasured 
traditions of America for more than 181 
years. We shake hands with and salute 
the Continental Congress that gave us the 
Declaration of Independence and with them 
exclaim, “With a firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of divine providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, fortunes, and 
our sacred honor.” 

At dawn September 14, 1814; following the 
all-night bombardment of Fort McHenry, 
Francis Scott Key say that our flag was still 
there. He was so inspired by the thrilling 
sight that he promptly wrote the Star 
Spangled Banner. 

An act of Congress approved March 3, 
1931, established the Star-Spangled Banner 
as the national anthem. 

To the Star-Spangled Banner that now 
flies so boldly, we pledge a firm devotion, 
which springs from a heart fired with true 
loyalty, and a mind tempered and cooled 
with a patriotic realization of the necessi- 
ties of the moment. 

“Long may it wave o’er the land of the free 
and the home of the brave.” 

I am Old Glory: For more than 8 score 
years I have been the banner of hope and 
freedom for generation after generation of 
Americans. Born amid the first flames of 
America’s fight for freedom, I am the sym- 
bol of a country that has grown from a little 
group of 13 colonies to a united nation of 48 
sovereign states. Planted firmly on the high 
pinnacle of American faith, my gently flut- 
tering folds have proved an inspiration to 
untold millions. Men have followed me into 
battle with unwavering courage. They have 
looked upon me as @ symbol of national 
unity. They have prayed that they and 
their fellow citizens might continue to en- 
joy the life, liberty, and pursuit of happi- 
ness which have~been granted to every 
American as the heritage of freemen. So 
long as men love liberty more: than life it- 
self; so long as they treasure the priceless 
privileges bought with the blood of our fore- . 
fathers; so long as the principles of truth, 
justice, and charity for all remain deeply 
tooted in human hearts, I shall continue to 
be the enduring banner of the United States 
of America, I am Old Glory. 





Dairying and Our Community 





| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 im 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
Portance of the dairy industry in Wis- 
Consin is clearly portrayed in an editorial 
in the June 12 issue of the. Plymouth 
the ee at. Plymouth, Wis., in 
the ressional district I represent in 
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T request permision to include this edi- 
torial in the Appendix of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

DaIRYING AND OvuR COMMUNITY 


June Dairy Month brings to mind the size 
of the dairy industry in Wisconsin and, closer 
to home, emphasizes the effect on the busi- 
ness and total economy in Sheboygan County. 

In the entire State, as of January 1, 1958, 
there were 4,298,000 head of cattle, of which 
2,552,000 were milk cows and heifers 2 years 
old and over. 

Including dairy calves, and excluding beef 
cattle, the number of dairy cattle in Wis- 
consin exceeds the population of the State 
and makes dairying one of the leading cash 
businesses. . 

Milk production in 1957 set an all-time 
record of 17,412,000,000 pounds with about 
85 percent of it being marketed beyond the 
State’s borders. 

Riight here in Sheboygan County there are 
76,400 head of cattle, of which 48,100 are 
milk cows and heifers and 42,800 head are 
producing cows. 

From these 4-legged factories came 359,- 
520,000 pounds of milk during 1957, bringing 
an impressive income into circulation within 
this community. 

A further breakdown of what the dairy in- 
dustry means to Sheboygan County can be 
seen in the amounts of manufactured prod- 
ucts the dairy plants turned out in 1956, the 
latest figures available: 

Butter, 1,222,000 pounds; cheese, 23,298,000 
pounds, of which 14,024,000 pounds were 
American (Cheddar or Colby), 217,000 
pounds of brick or Munster, and 187,000 
pounds of Italian; condensed skim milk, 
1,351,000 pounds; dried skim milk, 844,900 
pounds; and ice cream, 1,144,000 gallons. 

It is befitting that Plymouth—often re- 
ferred to as the Cheese Center of the World— 
single out this aspect of the dairy industry 
which these figures show means so much to 
our Dairy State and Sheboygan County, for 
special recognition in the annual Cheese 
Derby Day. 

Cheese Derby Day—and June Dairy 
Month—are good occasions to take note of 
the importance of our local dairy farmers 
who make up such a vital.part of our com- 
munity. 





Appalling Persecution of a Croatian 


Patriot—Servility of Supreme Cour? 
to Tito 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
insert the following article by Rev. M. D. 
Forrest, M. S. C., which appeared in the 
Brooklyn Tablet, in March of this year: 
APPALLING PERSECUTION OF A CROATIAN Pa- 

TRIOT; SERVILITY OF SUPREME COURT TO TITO 

(By Rev. M. D; Forrest, M. S. C.) 

In his pamphlet, Infantile Sickness of 
Leftism in Communism, Lenin laid down 
bluntly the rule that should guide the tac- 
tics of Communists: “We have to use any 
ruse, dodges, tricks, cunning, unlawful 
method, concealment, and veiling of truth.” 
A striking instance of those tactics is in 
evidence at present in the United States of 
America, in the case of a prominent Cro- 
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atian spokesman end leader, Dr. Andrija 
Artukovic, whom the Tito gang in Yugo- 
slavia and Tito’s contemptible henchmen in 
the United States of America are striving 
to have extradited with a view to execution. 

Andrija Artukovic, a Croatian lawyer, who 
was Minister of the Interior and later Min- 
ister of Justice in the short-lived inde- 
pendent Croatian Government from 1941 to 
1945, has been living in America for some 
years, although ‘he has not yet succeeded in 
getting permission for permanent residence. 
He is an excellent Catholic and a Knight 
of Columbus; he has a sterling Catholic 
wife and 5 lovely children, 2 of whom were 
born in Yugoslavia, 1 in Ireland, and 2 in 
the United States of America. 

Since Tito realizes that Andrija Artukovic 
is one of the most brilliant and patriotic 
Yugoslavs living; who knows so much about 
Titoism and the_ horrible massacres and 
other outrages perpetrated by the Tito gang; 
who cannot be intimidated from proclaim- 
ing the truth; who is looked upon by fel- 
low Croatians as a living symbol of the 
Croatian cause for freedom and indepen- 
dence; who is an implacable foe of com- 
munism and 100 percent Catholic; there- 
fore Tito and his fellow gangsters are bent 
at all costs on getting their hands on this 
great Croat and silencing him forever by 
execution. Hence their insidious, diabolical 
efforts to get him extradited from the 
United States of America and handed over 
to the Yugoslav Government, 


DREW PEARSON’S VISIT TO YUGOSLAVIA 


Drew Pearson, well known but not highly 
admired columnist, made a good will tour 
of Yugoslayia in 1951, and on his return 
devoted both radio and column to con< 
demning in the severest terms Andrija Art- 
ukovic, basing his charges on information 
supplied to him by Communists in. Yugo- 
slayia. Pearson had given but two broad- 
casts when the consul-general of Yugoslavia 
at San Francisco, acting in the name of the 
Yugoslav Government, filed a complaint in 
the United States district court at Los 
Angeles, seeking the extradition of “Andrija 
Artukovic. 

Father Robert Ross, S. S. C., in a letter to 
Congressman JAmMeEs B. Utt, which was in- 
cluded in that excellent Congressman’s 
speech in the House of Representatives on 
July 29, 1955, states that “Drew Pearson 
broadcast infamous lies,”’ and adds that “the 
consul general of Yugoslavia in his sworn 
complaint was guilty of several counts of 
perjury.” 

On August 29, 1951, Dr. Artukovic, who is 
as innocent of the lying accusations made 
against him by the Titoites as is an unborn 
baby, was taken into custody. Released on 
bail, he was brought before the United States 
of America Commissioner in Los Angeles 
upon the formal complaint of the Yugoslav 
consul general. Instead of refuting the hor- 
rible, fantastic charges leveled against him 
by the, Communists, whd cannot spell the 
words. truth, justice, freedom, Dr. Artukovic 
simply challenged the validity of the treaty 
en which his extradition was urged. 


NO EXTRADITION TREATY BETWEEN YUGOSLAVIA 
AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Before the end of World War I there was 
no such state as Yugoslavia, which now com- 
prises Serbia, Croatia, and Slovenia, and 
Montenegro. The United States had a treaty 
with Serbia, in virtue of which Serbia could 
demand extradition of its nationals for cer- 
tain crimes, unless these were of a political 
nature. This treaty was concluded in 1902, 
but. no treaty of extradition has been made 
between the United States of America-and 
the large, new state known as Yugoslavia. 
Yet Tito is seeking Artukovic’s extradition in 
virtue of the defunct treaty made by Serbia 
with the United States of America in 1902. 
It would be as logical for Yugoslavia to de- 
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mand extradition under a treaty made be- 
tween the United States of America and 
Montenegro if ever such a treaty had existed. 
The district court of Los Angeles upheld 
the contention of Dr. Artukovic that no 
treaty existed under which he could be ex- 
tradited. But the Titoites, whose persist- 
ance and activity are satanic, and who have 
unlimited communistic funds at their dis- 
posal, never accept the adverse decision of 
a lower court while they can appeal to a 
higher tribunal. The Ninth Court of Appeal 
in San Francisco, instructed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States of America, re- 
versed the verdict of the District Court of 
Los Angeles, and so Andrija Artukovic had to 
stand trial before the latter court regarding 
the charges for extradition. Both the dis- 
trict court of Los Angeles and the Ninth 
Court of Appeals in San Francisco gave the 
decision that the charges brought against 
Artukovic are of a political character and, 
therefore, furnish no case for extradition. 
The Yugoslav Communists appealed to the 
United States of America Supreme Court 
against the decision of the two lower courts. 
We who were actively interested in the 
Artukovic case, and who had been in con- 
contact with the family, took it for 
that the extradition case was now 
never dreamed that the Su- 
ould overrule the decision of 
especially the Ninth 
in which the 3 judges 
i that there was no case 
we were doomed 


REME COURT 
word reached 
had reversed 

ourts. When Il 
I at once flew 

end a couple of days 

ly and inspect all 

ith their case, and to 

im ynferring with Father 

S. S. C., who has for years done 

lean work in the case and knows all 

details from A to Z. 

The Supreme Court expressly admits that, 
before giving judgment, it consulted the 
State Department. Since when, we ask, did 
this Court have to consult the State De- 
partment before rendering a decision? Does 
it take orders from that Department? Is it 
reduced to the level of a mere puppet of the 
state Department? 

The actual verdict of the Supreme Court 
is worded thus: “The petition for writ of 
certiorari is granted. The judgment is va- 
cated and the case is remanded to the United 
States District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of California for the discharge of the 
writ of habeas corpus and the remand of 
respondent to the custody of the United 
States marsha} in order that a hearing be 
held under 18 U. S. C., sec. 3184. Mr. Justice 
Black and Mr. Justice Douglas dissent. 


AS THE CASE NOW STANDS 


When I bade goodby to the Artukovic 
family on Sunday, February 23, Dr. Artuko- 
vic expected to be arrested within a few 
days. Father Ross was confident that he 
would have the prisoner released on bail 
under habeas corpus, as had been done on 
the previous occasion of arrest. The pre- 
liminary hearing re case for extradition 
would then take place before a duly ap- 
pointed commissioner. We may reasonably 
ask how this 1 man can give a more 
expert opinion than. the 3 unbiased, 
qualified judges of the Ninth Court-of ap- 
peals in San Francisco. 

And we may usk also whether he will be 
instructed from higher up as to the verdict he 
istorender. Besides, we are anxious to know 
whether those important witnesses will be 
allowed to testify who can furnish over- 
wheiming evidence of Dr. Artukovic’s abso- 
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ulte innocence by proving that he was never 
guilty of a single war crime, never shed or 
caused to be shed a drop of blood, was never 
pro-Nazi, that he actually befriended and 
effectively aided many persecuted people— 
Jews, Slovenes, and Austrians, who were flee- 
ing from Nazi tyranny, that he gave asylum 
to French soldiers, that he hid and sheltered 
American and British fliers who were forced 
to parachute on the fields of Croatia. 

As to the witnesses against Andrija 
Artukovic, will any reasonable judge or com- 
missioner be prepared to accept the testi- 
mony of vicious Communists, who defy God 
and think nothing of lying and perjury? 
Two cases are on record in Austria in which 
the Yugoslav Government demanded extra- 
dition, but in which the Austrian Govern- 
ment refused to grant it because it was con- 
clusively proved that the so-called evidence 
relied on forged documents. What guarantee 
have we that similar documents will not be 
forthcoming in the hearing assigned to Dr. 
Artukovic before a commissioner? 


THE KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


St. Columban’s Council of the Knights of 
Columbus, No. 3926, Westminster, Calif., has 
sent a powerful resolution to the Supreme 
Court of the United States of America and to 
the State Department. This resolution, 
which expresses an eloquent plea in behalf of 
Andrija Artukovic, was signed not only by 
St. Columban’s Council, but also by Santa 
Ana Council, No. 1842, San Clemente Council, 
No. 3772, and Costa Mesa Council, No. 4398. 


The Knights of St. Columban’s Council ad- 
dressed a special bulletin to their brother 
Knights in general on behalf of their brother 
Andrew (Andrija Artukovic), in which they 
state: “After 7 years of court ltigation, and 
the affirmative decisions rendered by the 
various Federal courts for Andrew, the 
United States Supreme Court has just re- 
versed the favorable decision of the district 
court of appeals. This means, brothers, that, 
insofar as our great Supreme Court now is 

concerned, they are willing to bow to the 
Yugoslav demands for the extradition of 
Andrew back to Yugoslavia. 

“The very life of our brother is‘fn danger. 
Should the United States turn Andrew over 
to the communistic hellions now demanding 
his extradition, it will be an immense vic- 
tory of communism—for the forces of evil. 
We, as brothers, as good, loyal Americans, 
and (more important still) as Catholics, can- 
not let this take place. * * * The decision 
rendered by the Supreme Court strikes at 
the very heart of freedom. We must let our 
feelings and sentiments be known.” 

The Knights of the above council urged 
all fellow Knights to write or telegraph the 
President of the United States, the Vice Pres- 
ident, the Secretary of State, Senators, and 
Representatives, expressing their views on 
this unprecedented decision. All who read 
this article should do likewise. And some 
generous sympathizers may send financial 
help, which is sorely needed to fight this 
distressing case. Anyone who wishes to send 
a contribution should address his donation 
to Very Rev. Robert Ross, S. S. C., Superior, 
Columban Fathers, 14072 South Olive, West- 
minster, Calif. There may be many who 
cannot send a donation, but surely everyone 
can write and address an emphatic protest to 
the President, the Secretary of State, and at 
least to his or her Representative and Sen- 
ator. 

It is a matter of now or never; there must 
be no delay. It is in reality a question of 
life or death. If the great patriot, Andrija 
Artukovic, is handed over by our authorities 
to the communistic tigers of Yugoslavia for 
execution, this appalling tragedy and fright- 
ful miscarriage of justice will prove to be a 
most hideous blot on the fair name of Amer- 
ica, “the land of the free and the home of 
the brave.” 
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Remarks Delivered by Thomas E. Murray, 
Consultant to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, at the 117th Annual 
Commencement Ceremonies of Manhat- 
tanville College of the Sacred Heart, 
Purchase, N. Y., June 9, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a commencement address given 
at the 117th annual commencement cere- 
monies of Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart, Purchase, N. Y., on June9, 
1958, by the Honorable Thomas E. Mur- 
ray, a dedicated American, a former 
member of the Atomic Energy Commis. 
sion, and at present is consultant to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy: 

I must begin on a personal note, because 
this is a special day for me and for my dear 
wife. It marks the graduation of the last 
of our four daughters from Manhattanville. 
Through the lives of our children here our 
own lives have been linked for these many 
years to this beloved college. Hence today 
sees the close of a chapter. However, I 
hasten to utter a warning: only a chapter 
has been closed, not the whole book enti- 
tled “Murrays at Manhattanville.” If I have 
the count straight, there are already 16 
granddaughters around us. For Manhattan- 
ville itself, of course, it may be a dismaying 
thought that there are so many more Mur 
rays yet to descend upon it, to disturb the 
academic peace of Purchase. But you might 
as well face the grim though: you have not - 
seen the last of the Mohicans. : 

At all events, one chapter in our lives 
comes to an end on this June 9, Naturally, 
we review its pages in memory. And as We 
turn them one by one, we read on every page 
the record of our debt of gratitude to the 
religious of the Sacred Heart and to their 
lay faculty associates. Hence Mrs. Murray 
and I thank you with all our hearts. 

My theme today concerns the necessity of 
wisdom in practical affairs of this perilous 
moment in history. I speak on this theme 
because my own experience in public and 
practical affairs has been in an area in which 
the necessity of wisdom is vital beyond words. 
For 8 years I have participated in the policies 
that govern the Nation’s nuclear-energy pro 
grams. : 

No one will deny that the nuclear revo- 
lution has subjected the wisdom of the 
United States to the severest test that it has 
ever undergone. 

Few will deny that we have so far failed 
this test. The policies that presently con 
trol our development of nuclear energy for 
military uses do not yet bear the mark of wis+ 
dom. The same is true of our policies for 
the development of the peaceful uses of nus 
clear energy. ig 

This, of course, is an indictment. The 
evidence for the justice of this indic 
has been presented over the years in ¢ 
many public statements. It is not my i © 
tention today to review this evidence. I © 
shall be content to make the point that the — 
problem of wisdom in the management of 
nuclear affairs is, in a real sense, a problem — 
put to you. It does nto concern Goveromest 
Officials or technical experts alone. 
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the wisdom of the American people is on 

wl on trial In an issue that concerns the 
very existence of civilization. This is a situa- 
tion that is new and unprecedented. We 
nave been plunged into it with a suddenness 
that has confused our counsels. 

Today the new means of warfare threaten 
the material fabric of civilization. Moreover, 
we confront today an ad whose doc- 
trine and whose imperialistic intentions 
threaten the whole moral fabric of civiliza- 
tion. By his very nature this adversary is 
committed to the use of force whenever force 
promises to be successful\in furthering his 
intentions. And he has in his hands what 
we have in ours, @ mammoth arsenal of nu- 
clear weapons. 

This, in brief, is our dilemma. On the one 
hand the destructive power of nuclear wea- 
pons seems to have made war unthinkable. 
On the other, the more insidiously destruc- 
tive intentions of Communist imperialism 
may make war necessary. The resolution of 
this dilemma will call upon all our resources 
of practical wisdom—the kind of wisdom 
that proceeds from principles and also reck- 
ons honestly with facts. y 

There are some simple and basic dictates 
of wisdom that our people as a whole must 
come to understand, I do not think that 
they are yet understood. Confusion, wishful 

“thinking, false idealism, irrational passion, 
and some downright folly still pervade large 
sections of the American mind even in edu- 
cated circles. 

First of all. it is the part of wisdom to 
realize that there is no quick and total solu- 
tion to our problem. We Americans like 
quick solutions; and we tend to look for total 
solutions. In the present case these habits 
of mind are folly. We can set no timetable 
for success in resolving our conflict with 
Communist imperialism. 

Second, it is the part of wisdom to recog- 
nize that we may not be successful in the 
conflict. The outcome may be tragic. We 
Americans have had no experience of na- 
tional tragedy; not even the Civil War was 
quite that. 
been success, not failure; progress, not cata- 
elysm. Are we so wise and strong, are we so 
virtuous, are we so surely inv with some 
special claim on Divine Providence, that we 
ean promise ourselves that it will always be 
so? Certainly not. Catastrophe, downfall, 
tragedy may well overtake us, as it has over- 
taken so many societies and civilizations be- 
fore us. It is the part of wisdom to recognize 
this possibility. 

Thirdly, it is the essential part of wisdom 
to realize that under God, we are responsible 
for our own destiny, We do not move into 
the future blindly and without will. We 
are neither the darlings of fortune nor the 
slaves of fate. We are men and women, in- 
telligent and free. Always under God, it is 
for-us to decide how the Ominous dilemma 
that presently hangs over us will be resolved. 
Will it be resolved into a great blazing mush- 
toom cloud that will mark the end of an era 
of laborious civilization? Or will it be re- 
Solved in ways still unforeseeable, into the 
dawnlight of a new era in which the labor 
of civilization can go on, in peace, to fresh 
achievements? 

Under the shadow of this question our 
initial task is to do some. straight, cold, 
hard thinking about war—about the uses of 
force in the making of peace. This is where 
Some of our major confusions have lain, and 
Still lie. It is these confusions, and not the 

_ Power or will of the enemy, that dre most 
likely to prove our undoing. On this. sub- 
ject I have three things to say, among many 
other things that might be said. 

First, let us not indulge the illusion that 

only solution to our present dilemma 
— abolish war. There are those who will 
“» you that our choice is between the total 
€xtinction of the human race and the total 


Our national experience has, 
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abolition of war. What they are saying is 
that we shall escape from our present di- 
lemma only by a miracle. For the abolition 
of war, in our stage of history, or perhaps in 
any stage, would be an act of mi?aculous 
divine power. You and I believe in miracles. 
But in problems of politics, and war is a 
problem in politics, we do not rush to the 
miraculous for a solution. Even when we 
pray for peace, we do not pray for a miracle. 
We only pray that God’s grace may make 
men reasonable enough to see that there are 
other ways of solving international conflicts, 
more sensible than organized killing of one 
another. , 

‘Second, let us not indulge a related illusion 
that a solution to our dilemma would be 
reached, if somehow we could achieve a ban 
on ‘the use of nuclear weapons. There are 
many reasons, military and political, why 
this is an illusion. But another kind of 
reason is sufficiently decisive: One cannot 
turn back the clock of history. You might 
as well, while you are at it, ask men to go 
back to bows and arrows as to go back to 
the preatomic age in weapons technology. 
It simply cannot be done. 

Third, let us not succumb to the illusion 
of a false idealism, that would condemn the 
use of military force as wrong in all circum- 
stances. This is an unreal pacifism, an 
empty moralism at variance with the Chris- 
tian tradition. The arguments against war 
have been strong in every age, and they are 
stronger than ever today. But these argu- 
ments, as made within the Christian tradi- 
tion, have always recognized that war is a 
legitimate procedure of last resort for the 
defense of the order of justice against un- 
just aggression. 

The use of war is never inevitable; it is 
always deplorable; but it may at times be 
necessary for the salvation of the civilized 
order of human life that rests on justice. 
We shall not grasp the depth and intensity 
of the present conflict unless we realize 
that the use of force may become a dire 
necessity in order to restrain the interna- 
tional outlaw presently abroad, whose ulti- 
mate reliance is on force. 

Hence we come to the instant task of prac- 
tical wisdom. It is the task of preventing 
the outbreak of war, and of limiting war 
itself, if war becomes tragically necessary. 
In large part this is a technical- task, proper 
to the military experts. But even more it 
is a problem in politics. For this reason in 
a democracy it becomes a problem greatly 
influenced by public opinion. Therefore, 
public opinion on all its levels must play 
fts part in this task of imposing limits on 
the use of military force. 

In the past public opinion has done very 
badly in this respect. The fact has been 
that in wartime, or even as war seems immi- 
nent, public opinion grows savage; it is dom- 
inated by the passions of anger and hatred. 
There is the further fact that public opin- 
ion, no less than political or military leader- 
ship, has been responsible for the unlimited 
character of recent wars. For intsance, there 
was no popular outcry against the immoral 
policy of unconditional surrender in World 
War II. Therefore the first thing we must do 
fs to refuse to hearken to those who tell 
us that it is impossible to limit warfare in 
the nuclear age. This isa false opinion. The 
limitation of nuclear warfare is technically 
possible, as it is politically and morally nec- 
essary. 

Furthermore, all of us must enforce upon 
ourselves, and upon public opinion, and 
upon government, that the rules Of warfare 


‘ are not set by the resources of technology 


but by the higher laws of politics and 
morals, This point brings me back to my 
initial statement, that we are not yet show- 
ing wisdom im our armament policies. 

A technological runaway has taken hold of 
our armament program. For too long a time 
the emphasis has been on larger and larger 
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weapons, In the weapons field we have been 
exploiting technological possibilities, instead 
of constructing a rationally balanced stock- 
pile. And if this emphasis on weapons of 
mass destruction now shows signs of shift- 
ing to small weapons that are necessary and 
useful for defensive purposes and for limited 
war, this is because some of us have made 
our voices heard. 

But the voice of the general public needs 
to be heard. Almost daily we have news of 
the tremendous technological feats that are 
being performed, at Cape Canaveral and 
elsewhere. These triumphs of technology 
may have their value, but it is still undeter- 
mined. In any case, war is not primarily a 
problem in technology. It is a problem in 
politics and morality, that is, in the limited 
use of force for the purposes of justice. 
Hence the public should be asking questions 
about our exploitation of technology. What 
have our technological accomplishments and 
intentions in the field of weapons and deliv- 
ery systems to do with the kind of limited 
war that may, in highest likelihood, have te 
be fought? What have they to do with the 
kind of limited war that the American 
people, who still set store by justice as well 
as by success, should be preparing for since 
this is the kind of war that may be fneces- 
sary to halt the advance of international 
outlawry? ‘These are some of the questions 
that the people ought to be asking. It is not? 
the part of wisdom to greet without misgiv- 
ings every single advance in the technology 
of weapons and delivery systems. There 
should be discriminating criticism, based on 
the traditional rules of civilized warfare. 
Otherwise, an uncontrolled technology may 
prove to be our undoing. 

Again our armament program ought not to 
be governed by budgetary considerations, 
when their dictates contradict sound consid- 
erations of military policy. The fact that 
large nuclear weapons give the “biggest bang 
for a buck,” as the saying goes, is no reason 
why we should regard them as the major bul- 
wark of our security. But this is what we 
have done. Does the fault for this lack of 
wisdom rest entirely with government? 
Surely not. Perhaps the people lack wisdom. 
Perhaps they think that they can live in an 
age of danger without paying the price of se- 
curity. Perhaps they think that an age of 
peril can also be an age of ever-increasing 
luxury. Perhaps the mistake that Govern- 
ment is making, by letting economic factors 
dominate military policy, is simply the mis- 
take that the American people have become 
accustomed to, because they let their own 
lives be dominated by economic factors. 

In saying all this, my point has been that 
the problem of practical wisdom in nuclear 
affairs is importantly your problem. I regret 
that it is your problem. But I~cannot 
change the fact. Your generation may 
change it—you and your husbands, and per- 
haps your children. You may resolve in 
some peaceful sense the dilemma that pres- 
ently hangs over American life, interna- 
tional life, your lives. But you will do this 
only if you rise to a greater practical wisdom 
than my generation managed to achieve. 

You may say that I have not been par- 
ticularly cheerful. I do not agree. Prob- 
lems in wisdom are never depressing. They 
stimulate the mind to clear thought. They 
lift the heart to courageous decision. They 
summon the spirit to filial reliance on God 
who is the final source of wisdom as He is 
the Master of histsory and the arbiter of all 
its practical affairs. 

This is my final word—a summons to con- 
fidence in God. As I utter it, I lay aside my 
character as a man of public affairs, and 
speak to you in a more intimate sense. 

Manhattanville exists only because she has 
confidence in God, in His wisdom, in His 
love, in His power to govern to good ends 
the practical affairs of human life—her life, 
and your lives. In this College of the Sacred 
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Heart there reigns & climate of confidence— 
how could it be otherwise? 

I am sure that the climate has been con- 
tagious. You have learned confidence in 
God, in His wisdom, in His love, in His prov- 
idence. You have therefore learned con- 
fidence in yourselves, in your own capacity 
for wisdom, for love and for the courageous 
conduct of life’s practical affairs. Therefore, 
both as a father and as a man of public af- 
fairs, I have full confidence in you. 





Address by Alfred Friendly, Managing 
Editor, Washington Post and Times 
Herald, Amherst Commencement Day, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass., June 
8, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Alfred Friendly, managing edi- 
tor of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, delivered the commencement 
address to the graduating class at Am- 


Mr 
June 8, 


t College, Amherst, Mass. Although 

not my privilege to hear this ad- 

are I have secured a copy and have 
ead and reread its message. I am 
thoroughly impressed by the exhorta- 
ti which Mr. Friendly made to this 


group of college seniors, because I am 
equally convinced that a renewed inter- 
est in government and politics is one of 
the most important developments which 
must be brought about if we are to sur- 
vive as a nation and hold our leadership 
in the world. I commend these words 
to my colleagues. We have it within our 
power to do something about the apathy 

which is evident in the electorate. I 

hope that all Members take heed and 

then take the necessary steps to do 
something about it. The address fol- 
lows: 

ADDRESS BY ALFRED FRIENDLY, MANAGING EpI- 
TOR, WASHINGTON POST AND TIMES HERALD, 
AMHERST COMMENCEMENT DAY, AMHERST 
COLLEGE, AMHERST, Mass, JUNE 8, 1958 
My experience the last time I stood on this 

platform, or its ceremonial equivalent, was 
not one to engender any lofty expectations 
for today. The occasion, exactly 25 years 
ago, was my own graduation, when, in Col- 
lege Hall, I was in one of the innumerable 
oratorical contests that mark this tradition- 
ally less than taciturn institution. 

Of my performance then I can remember 
the flourishes and gestures, the outflung arm 
here, the confident one step forward there, 
in which I had been trained by Professor 
Garrison to the precision of a Rockette. But 
I can’t remember even the title of my speech, 


and if my life depended on it I could not give - 


you one phrase or idea it contained. 


This is a shattering recollection, or, rather, 
nonrecollection. The inescapable logical 
corollary is that if I cannot remember what 
was said on commencement day by someone 
for whom I have always constituted the most 
rapt and appreciative audience, how can I 
think that anyone else would remember? Or 
that anything I say on this commencement 
day will linger in your mind? 
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In facing this depressing conclusion, I 
can find only one grain of comfort. It is 
that it may not matter. For never, it seems 
to me, in the long chronicles ef graduation 
ceremonies, has an older generation had less 
of valuable counsel to offer a younger one. 

The difference between the age from 
which I speak and the age in which you 
will live is so great in degree that it will 
become a difference in kind. As a@ conse- 
quence, I doubt greatly that the body of 
beliefs cherished in the past will be the book 
of truth for the future. 

You graduate into a world which is in a 
sorry state indeed. It was made so, or let 
to become so, by a generation or two whose 
standards of behavior, judgments and ap- 
preciations of value were simply not appro- 
priate to an environment that changed at 
a furious pace during their lives. In an age 
where science and technology had so modi- 
fied surroundings and conditions of life, the 
old concepts—some central ones—were not 
workable and too few new and suitable ones 
were developed. 

Can anyone, therefore, stand up before you 
and with a straight face commend to your 
use and practice the set of moral, philosophi- 
cal, and political patterns that we have lived 
by? On the contrary, honesty would seem 
to compel the dictum: Go thou and do 
otherwise. 

That is exactly what I proposed to recom- 
mend to you, with one specific exhortation, 
and one general one. 

The specific first: It seems to me that the 
single greatest error of the 2 or 3 generations 
which preceded yours was their unwilling- 
ness to participate in man’s most difficult 
and, to my mind, most important activity, 
the business of government, or, if you will, 
politics. 

My reproach is not primarily of those men 
who should have taken public office but 
declined, although plenty of reproach on 
this score would be warranted. Rather, the 
complaint is against these who abandoned to 
others the business of choosing, guiding, and 
influencing those who do run governmental 
affairs. 

From the days when men came down from 
their rock shelters and began to form larger 
settlements, the problem of living together— 
the adjustment of one man’s freedom to 
another man’s rights—has been the most in- 
tractable, absorbing, and insistent human 
activity. 

To refuse participation in politics—mu- 
nicipal, State, Federal, and international—is 
inexcusable, a rejection of the first natural 
law, the will to survive. 

Yet the overwhelming majority of us—even 
of college graduates—have run away from the 
job. And out of our guilty consciences we 
have contrived a defensive structure of simu- 
lated contempt and scorn of those in gov- 
ernment. You remember the standard crack: 
“There is only one way to look at a politician: 
down.” This is a funny joke, but the joke 
is on the man who makes it. 

The burgher in Bucharest, the Negro in 
Johannesburg, the coolie in Canton has a 
right, if he dare exercise it, to scorn and 
revile and hate his government, to refer to 
it as “they.” To him it is “they,” for he has 
no chance to bea partofit. But we have the 
chance and the duty. If we do not accept it, 
those in politics have a right to be con- 


 temptuous of us, not vice versa. 


Today, most of us come in contact with 
government only when it stands in the way— 
outrageously, we usually think—of one of 
our personal and private interests. We 
thereupon denounce it, as comprised of fools, 
of slaves to crooks or to special interests. - 

If the accusation is partly true, it is be- 
cause we made it true, having behaved like 
lunatics. 

Three years ago, when he made a proposal 
now happily being embraced—a proposal for 
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all citizens to make modest but regular po. j 
litical contributions — Philip Graham 
sketched the anatomy of the situation: 

“We take,” he said, “the greatest and most 
difficult problem we face, the problem of the 
survival of our civilization, and entrust it 
to a group of men whom we insistently curse 
and demean, whose self-respect we labor 
night and day to destroy, and whom we put 
to work under conditions calculated to do 
the utmost to repel decent men. 

“It costs money, big money, to elect a 
candidate. This is inevitable and there ig 
nothing irremediably wrong with it. What's 
wrong is who furnished the money. In 
part,” Graham observed, “it is the under. 
world; in part favor seekers or would-be 
office holders who, while not malicious, are 
often too addle-pated to be entrusted with | 
the chores of today‘s government; and in 
part the special interests, whose aims may be 
legitimate, but whose contributions serve to 
restrict the freedom of decision and action 
of the beneficiary politician.” 

And is this the politicians’ fault? No, 
It is ours, for we failed to support—and I'm 
talking of money now—we failed to support 
the good and decent men who should have 
stood for election, and even more import- 
antly of the good and decent men who did 
get elected. 

Only two persons out of every hundred 
make political contributions. When we 
learn that it is as much a part of good 
citizenship for individuals to make politi- 
cal contributions as it is to donate to one’s 
church and the community fund, then we 
shall have established a system whereby our 
best men can take our hardest jobs and 
execute them without undemocratic 
shackles. 

I suggest that a much higher proportion 
of Amherst men go inte politics themselves, 
And I urge that all Amherst men—all citi- 
zens——accept man’s principal civic duty in 
& life and a world which is inescapably po- 
litical: To do their duty by their voice and 
their vote when direct decisions are possible; 
by their work when the issue lies in a mat- 
ter of politieal organization; and by their 
money throughout. I mean small but regu- 
lar contributions, not enough to make your 
candidate your creature or beholden to you 
except as to one constituent, but enough to 
free him from being beholden to any special 
interest. 

Neglect politics at your peril, for it is the 
only activity that can do anything about 
your survival. Observe our default, lest you 
imitate it. 

May I now enjoin you against aping your 
elders in another, more general area, the 
area of political, sociological, even philo 
sophical cliches. I ask you to accept the 
inevitability of change in all things, and 
not to cling—as too many of those who 
went before you have clung—to judgments 
that no longer. work. For the intellectual 
baggage of the past may be stuffed with 
the wrong contents for the survival kit of 
the future. 

We stand, do we not, on the threshold of 
a neo-Columbian age, with the prospect of 
change a thousand times yaster than that 
which followed the voyages of the great 
navigators. Those changes were, to undef 
state the matter, revolutionary, yet those 
men plunged only into a new hemisphere. 
to come from the discoveries — 


I am speaking here not just of space 
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terials, economics and politics as the jump 
from here to Mars, or from here to Alpha 
Centauri. 

Our way of life and of thinking has always 
changed, as & skyrocketing line on a piece 
of logarythm paper. 

Science, that is to say, the organization 
of our knowledge, brought about the 
changes. The more science and scientists, 
the more the change. And, as Robert Op- 
penheimer recently reminded us, of all the 
scientists who ever existed, 90 percent are 
alive today. How fast, then, we move. How 
staggering is the acceleration surely to 

e. 

oe the assumption that we avoid a war 
which annihilates all of us—an assumption, 
however dubious, which we must make if 
there is to be any purpose in our life; an as- 
sumption which we surely must make in a 
ceremony called commencement—assuming 
peace, then, what cam we expect in the 
way of change? 

A few developments come to mind, in ran- 
dom order: Space exploration, for sure, and, 
in your children’s time at least, translunar 
settlements; in your time, possibly the con- 
trol and even direction of evolutionary de- 
velopment; an advance in the understand- 
ing of mental illness equivalent or more 
than equivalent to that of the last couple 
of generations in physical medicine; sensa- 
tional conquests of most of our present 
physiological ailments; vast extension of the 
period of human life; a thousandfold in- 
crease in our co and of sources of energy, 
relieving our dependence on fossil fuels; 
giant strides toward the light in an area 
where we now grope in almost stygian black- 
ness, that is the area of understanding hu- 
man motivations and what makes individ- 
uals and communities tick. What other 
developments? The sky’s the limit—or 
rather, the sky is no longer the limit. 

In the change that has taken place, and 
the even greater change to come, how well 
have our accumulation of values and stand- 
ards stood up, and how well can they serve 
you in the future? I submit that many 
judgments we have thought of as true, 
eternal and indispensable will turn out to 
be—or should turn out to be—false, ephem- 
eral, and to be done without. Old con- 
cepts which those who held them could 
not dream would be overturned have 
withered away so gradually that one scarcely 
realized how they died, or even that they 
died. But now, it appears, the withering 
away is measured by decades, not centuries. 

We may still use the same words, but 
the ideas behind basic values have been 
changed beyond recognition. Do we mean 
by justice what the Romans meant? Con- 
sider sometime the change over the years 
in the concepts of humanity, of self-interest, 
of filial piety. Do we think any longer of 
thrift, as Ben Franklin did, as the indis- 
pensable foundation of a viable economy? 
How far has technology gone in only 50 
years to amend Brandeis’ concept of bigness? 

As would-be sophisticates we already 
mock, as perhaps never having had validity, 
such concepts as the Southern way of life 
and the spellbinders’ notion of the American 
way of life. We understand how a concept. 
essential to the fabric of Jefferson’s govern- 
mental philosophy, State’s rights, has now 

e a slogan used to escape national 
obligations. 

But what about ‘some other presently 
Sacred ideas, seldom publicly challenged? 
Perhaps Amherst, which has steadily been 
hospitable to many ideas that would have 
horrified the founders, may grant me the 


chance at least to suggest some additional 
heresy, 


In an age when we blast off to the worlds . 


of the sky, how useful and practical is the 
conception of nationalism? Is it not possi- 

that we may even want to think of patri- 
otism in terms other than the current norm? 
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What of the cliché that that government is 
best which governs least? In an age when 
it may take several generations of travel to 
reach the Pleiades, or in a time when we may 
be precisely directing our eugenics, what will 
happen to the present view of the contrality 
of the family? Or our attitude to the bio- 
logically unfit? And here at home, are we 
now so perfectly sure that risk and com- 
petition are the mainsprings of our business 
life? 

Heaven forbid, but when we know more of 
the mystery of the human soul, may not 
even the sacredness of the concept of “the 
team” come into doubt? May not organiza- 
tions of all sorts attempt to recruit exactly 
that person who is the nonorganization 
man? 

Each age forged from what went before 
its own standards, which were indispensable 
to it. When they were the right ones— 
which is to say the workable ones, and here 
speaks a would-be pragmatist—those judg- 
ments and concepts served the age and en- 
gendered its achievement; they midwived the 
potential into the real. But they were not 
necessarily or even probably eternal, a priori, 
and forever absolute. 

As the British mathematician, Jacob Bro- 
nowski, points out in a new book, “There is 
today almost no scientific theory which was 
held when, say, the industrial revolution 
began about 1760. Most often today’s 
theories flatly contradict those of 1760; many 
contradict those of 1900.” 

If this is true with respect to the physical 
sciences, where we think the absolute veri- 
ties are most readily found, must it not be 
true in even greater degree of what we as- 
sume are eternal guideposts in the much 
more shifting sands of human, political, and 
social relations? 

Fortunately, in these areas many provoca- 
tive challenges are emerging. In his new 
book, The Affluent Society, Harvard’s Pro- 
fessor Galbraith has done a mordant dissec- 
tion of the economie doctrine germane to an 
age when poverty seemed to be the inescap- 
able constant of society but which is ridicu- 
lous in, today’s America. The fund for the 
republic is practically institutionalizing 
iconoclasm with examinations of the power, 
the rules, and the anatomy of big govern- 
ment, big business, big unions, religion, and 
the military. Before the study is finished, I 
would guess that many of the ideas about 
them that we cherish most deeply, and many 
of the precepts about them that we hold 
are essential, will be overturned. 

It seems to me you must participate in 
reexaminations such as these, and equally 
important, must open your minds to the nev 
ideas that emerge, and not consider any- 
thing that attacks what Galbraith calls the 
conventional wisdom—the currently accept- 
able ideas—as impious affronts to divine 
revelation itself. If you and your genera- 
tion remain rigid and dogma-doting, you are 
going to be struck with some notions 
which—look at the world about you, 
please—are not doirig very well. 

If it is true that the judgments of the 
past need amending, is there anything in 
the realm of the mind that you have in- 
herited which you can hold to? Are you 
cast adrift without guide? Have you wasted 
your schooling? 

Of course not. For it the constructions of 
today are shaky and dangerous, the method 
of building them was not and is not. It is 
an approach, an attitude of mind, and not 
the findings, that you have been learning. 
Bronowski calls it “the habit of truth,” and 
that is as exact a definition of what Amherst 
has stood’ for, and what its faculty has for- 
warded, as any I can conceive. 


Its principal elements have accounted for_ 


progress in the past and hold the promise 
for enlargement in the future. They in- 
clude open-mindedness in the exploration of 
facts and ideas, and respect for those who do 
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the exploring, which is to say your fellow 
men; tolerance of the new and different, 
accompanied by a predilection toward skep- 
ticism, or, in other words, a sort of non- 
quarrelsome, show-me way of thinking; 
insistence on testing and demonstration and 
correction; a freedom for and an honoring of 
dissent; and a reverence for the facts that 
emerge from our experience. 

These elements serve the progress not only 
of science, but of all creative acts, in the 
arts, the humanities, in politics, in Govern- 
ment, in ethics, in dealing with all men. 

Use this approach, these mental skills, as 
you move from a period that perhaps may 
be marking the end of the earth’s childhood 
into a period where it starts to grow up and 
to leave behind childish notions-—-childish 
notions which are usually the most belliger- 
ent, selfish, reckless, and destructive. Use 
them to make new ideas for new worlds that 
may be more mature. Use them,<and in 
your travels you will find more than just the 
dark side of the moon. 

I envy you the voyage but I see no purpose 
in wishing you fair wind. In this day, only 
you can conjure up your own favoring 
breeze. 





Some Questions and Answers on the Feed 
Grain Section of the Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, in the. 
hope that we may make the provisions 
of the feed grains section of the compre- 
hensive farm bill a little more under- 
standable we have prepared a number 
of questions and answers which we hope 
will result in a better understanding of 
the detailed operations of this portion 
of the bill. Some of the questions we 
thought would be of general interest, 
together with the answers follow: 


1. Question. What is the general approach 
of the feed grain section? 

Answer. The general approach of this leg- 
islation is to provide a national referendum 
in which producers would be able to discard 
all supports and controls or accept either 
one of the following programs: 

(a) Price supports for corn and sorghum 
at 80 percent of parity; acreage controls and 
marketing quotas and cross-compliance; pay- 
ments in kind and in cash (up to $75 per 
acre) for diverting corn and sorghum acre- 
age to land conserving uses; and oats, rye, 
and barley price supports related to the 
price support of corn; or 

(b) Price supports for corn at 90 percent 
of the previous 3-year market price; no con- 
trols or marketing quotas; no payments in 
kind or in cash; and sorghum, oats, rye, and 
barley price supports related to the support 
price of corn. This (b) option is American 
Farm Bureau Federation proposal as pre- 
sented to the subcommittee. 

2. Question. Why is feed grain legislation 
necessary at this time? 

Answer. Because of the effect of the large 
estimated carryover of feed grains upon 
the livestock industry. Testimony before 
the Livestock and Feed Grains Subcommittee 
revealed that, based on Department of Agri- 
culture figures, the estimated carryover of 
feed grains on October 1, 1958, would be 


around 2.1 billion bushels broken down as 
follows: 
Corn: 1,565,000,000 bushels; sorghum, 290 


million bushels; oats, 54 million bushels; 
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barley, 145 million bushels; total, 2.1 billion 
bushels or 60 million tons. 

3. Question. What is the effect of feed 
grain prices upon livestock prices? 

Answer. Historically, low feed grain prices 
have pveen followed by low livestock prices 
and livestock and livestock products account 
for about 55 percent of farm income. Cheap 
corn means cheap hogs and cheap feed makes 
cheap cattle. It would seem that no one 
segment of agriculture involved the welfare 
of so many producers as do feed grains. 

4. Question. What is the “normal” carry- 
over of feed grains? 

Answer. Around 900 million bushels. 

5. Question. What is the general arrange- 
ment of the feed grains section? 

Answer. After initially suspending the 
commercial corn area and the present corn 
allotments, the feed grain section is broken 
down into five parts called subtitles. 

6. Question. What is the general outline 
of subtitle I? 

Answer. Subtitle I sets up the necessary 
administrative machinery for the Secretary 
to establish for each farm a farm acreage 


allotment, a farm marketing quota, a farm 
conservation base and a farm feed grain 
base 

In addition subtitle I establishes a national 
corn-sorgh 1 base of 102 million acres, a 


£ 


m allotment of from 
91.8 million acres, apportions 

tional allotment 
farms, sets aside 
! amends the 
Act of 1938 in re- 


review enforcement, 
Ities, reports, and 
ency, and ad- 
the general outline 

‘ 
LNsV I up the national 
refe lu in which producers may choose 


v ther they want no controls and no sup- 
ntrols with relatively 
iyments; or (b) no con- 


high supports and ] 

trols and low supports and no payments. 
Voter eligibility and the ballot are also set 
forth in this subtitle, along with a provision 
which puts into operation either subtitle III 
or subtitle IV pursuant to the results of the 


referendum. 

8. Question. What is the general outline of 
subtitle III? 

Answer. Subtitle III sets out the controls 
which would be imposed on producers (i. e., 
cross compliance, acreage allotments and 
farm marketing quota, and loss of price 
support); the compensation to be paid for 
the required reduction (mumber of acres 
diverted times farm normal yield per acre 
times 80 percent parity price of corn to be 
paid in kind and in cash); price supports for 
corn and sorghum at 80 percent of parity 
with supports for oats, rye, and barley re- 
lated to corn; and the provisions for volun- 
tary participation by producers in excess of 
that required. 

Subtitle III also exempts. those producers 
who do not exceed the highest of their 
planted acres of corn and sorghum during 
1955, 1956, and 1957, but not in excess of 30 
acres. 

9. Question. What is the general outline of 
title Iv? 

Answer. There would be'no controls and 
the only price supports for corn would be 
90 percent of the average prices received by 
farmers in the 3 years immediately preced- 
ing the calendar year in which the marketing 
year for corn begins, or stated another way— 
10 percent less than the market average for 
the past 3 years. This corn support level 
would not apply to sorghum under subtitle 
Iv. Sorghum, oats, rye, and barley would 
receive price supports in relation to corn, 
taking into consideration the relative feed- 
ing value, the normal price relationship, lo- 
cation, and storability and other relevant 
factors. 
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10. Question. What is the cost of this pro- 
gram? 

Answer. There was no specific testimony 
but Mr. Fleming of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation said the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation proposals would lower.the 
cost to taxpayers. 

11. Question. If title IV were in effect 
what would the. support price of corn be? 

Answer. Based on figures supplied by the 
American Farm Bureau, the support price 
for the 1958 crop would be 90 percent of $1.27. 
This gives $1.14 or approximately 63 percent 
of parity as the actual support figure for 
1958. 

12. Question. What does subtitle V do? 

Answer. It sets out the authorization for 
the Secretary of Agriculture to use the fa- 
cilities, funds, services, and authorities of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in carry- 
ing out this legislation. Subtitle V also con 
tains a separability clause in case a success- 
ful constitutional challenge is made in court. 

13. Question. What is the short title of 
the act? 

Answer. The Feed Grains Act of 1958. 

14. Question. Are corn allotments and the 
commercial corn area under present law re- 
pealed? 

Answer. No. They are suspended for a pe- 
riod of 3 years, 1959, 1960, and 1961, during 
which this program will be in effect. 

The following questions would be appli- 
cable if subtitle III were adopted: 

15. Question. What is the national feed 
grain base? 

Answer. The national feed grain base is 
that acreage which historically has been 
planted to corn and sorghum during the 
years 1955, 1956, and 1957 or 102 million 
acres. 

16. Question. How is this broken down? 

Answer. This 102 million acres reflects ap- 
proximately 78 million acres of corn and 24 
million acres of sorghum. 

17. Question. Why was the historical plant- 
ing used? 

Answer. In order to reflect the actual pro- 
duction of these grains. 

18. Question. What is the conservation 
base? 

Answer. The conservation base applies to 
each farm and is in essence that acreage 
which is not devoted to crop production. 

19, Question. Why is the conservation base 
in the bill? 

Answer. In order to have a basis for estab- 
lishing soil conservation uses on land di- 
verted from the production of feed grains. 

20. Question. What is the national feed- 
grain allotment? 

Answer. It is that acreage which is de- 
signed to keep the supply of feed grains in 
line with the domestic and foreign demand. 

21. Question. What is the national feed- 
grain allotment in acres? 

Answer. For 1959 the national feed-grain 
allotment has been set at 81.6 million acres 
or a 20-percent reduction from the national 
feed-grain base. 

In 1960 and 1961 the Secretary has the 
discretion to set the national feed-grain 
allotment between 81.6 million acres and 
91.8 million acres (or a 10- to 20-percent re- 
duction from the national feed-grain base). 

22. Question. How is the national feed- 
grain base and the national feed-grain allot- 
ment apportioned down to farms? 

Answer. In a manner quite similar to that 
under the present law taking into considera- 
tion such factors as land diverted under 
previous programs, trends in acreage, abnor- 
mal weather conditions in the local areas, 
the promotion of soil-conservation practices, 
tillable acreage, crop-rotation practices, type 
of soil and topography. 

23. Question. Will a farmer who has been 
complying with his allotments and who has 
been carrying on a sound conservation pro- 
gram be penalized by the bill? 
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Answer. No. Adjustments are authorizeg 
in such cases. Local county committees wij 
pass on these adjustments. 

24. Question. Must the ratio of the reduc. 
tion of the farm feed-grain base to the farm 
feed-grain allotment be the same as the ratio 
of the reduction from the national feeq- 
grain base to the national feed-grain allot. 
ment? 

Answer. Yes. After considering the ay. 
thorized adjustments. 

25. Question. Is there a provision in the 
bill for new farmers? 

Answer. Yes; 100,000 acres are set aside for 
new farm allotments. 

26. Question. When the term “feed grains” 
is used in the bill what does it mean? 

Answer. The term “feed grains” means | 
corn and sorghum; whenever any of the 
other crops which are normally considered 
as feed grains are referred to they are speci- 
fically mentioned. 

27. Question. What crops does this bil] 
affect? 

Answer. Following the definition of “feeg 
grains” in the bill, corn and sorghum are the 
most substantially affected grains. However, 
oats, rye and barley are also affected by the 
price support provisions. 

28. Question. What effect does the bill 
have on the existing provisions of the 1938 
act? 

Answer. The bill has the following amend- 
atory effects on the 1938 act: 

(1) Several definitions are added such as 
the definitions of sorghum, of corn, of feed 
grains, and of actual production. 

(2) The marketing year for feed grain 
(i. e., corn and sorghum) is set at July 1 
to June 30. 

(3) The definition of normal production 
is amended to include feed grains (i. e., corn 
and sorghum). 

(4) The normal yield is defined. Proyi- 
sions for publication and notice of quota, 
review by the review committee, the institu- 
tion of proceedings, court review, and the 
stay of proceedings and exclusive jurisdiction 
apply to feed grain (i. e., corn and sorghum) 
producers. 

(5) Emergency powers of the Secretary in 
case of war or national disaster apply 
corn-sorghum allotments and quotas, 

(6) Provisions for the payment and col- 
lection of penalties apply to corn sorghum 
producers. 

(7) Provisions for reports and records ap- 
ply to corn sorghum producers. 

(8) Provisions for the measurement of 
farms and report of plantings apply to corm 
sorghum producers. 

(9) Provisions for the issuance of regula- 
tions by the Secretary apply to corn sorghum 
producers. 

29. Question. What in essence is the farm 
marketing quota provided by the bill? 

Answer. Basically it is the number of 
bushels produced on the farm feed grain al- 
lotment. Any corn and sorghum produced 
on acres in excess of the farm feed grain 
allotment are called the farm marketing e%- 
cess and the penalty provisions of the bill 
apply to this production. There is, however, 
a@ saving provision for producers who Vi0- 
late their acreage allotment and subst+ 
quently suffer a crop failure. 

30. Question. What is the penalty for ex 
ceeding the farm marketing quota? 

Answer. A penalty of $1 per bushel is a 
sessed on the “farm marketing excess” (1. & 
that normal production from acres in excess 
of the farm feed grain allotment). 

31. Question. What are other methods pro 
vided for the enforcement of the farm mar 
keting quota? 

Answer. Third parties may be liable unde? 
certain circumstances (basically where ae 


Ihave knowledge) and a lien exists in 


of the United States against all feed grains 
produced on the farm until the penalty # 
paid on the “farm marketing excess”. 
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32. Question. Do the farm marketing 
quotas apply to all farms? 

Answer. No. Only to these farms with an 
allotment of more than 30 acres or on those 
farms on which the acreage planted to feed 

ins exceeds the highest acreage planted 
during the years 1955, 1956, and 1957. 

33. Question. Can such a producer partici- 
pate in the program? 

Answer. Yes. But if he does he must com- 
ply with all the requirements applicable to 
larger producers. 

34, Question. Are there any other penal- 

ies? / 

: Answer. Yes. Persons who falsely certify 
as to their eligibility to vote in the referen- 
dum are subject to a fine of not less than 
$100 nor more than $500. 

35. Question. What other sanctions are im- 
posed to secure compliance? 

Answer. A producer subject to the pro- 
yisions of this bill will lose price support on 
his feed grains and will be subject to cross 
compliance; that is, the loss ef supports on 
other commodities if he violates his feed 
grain allotment. 

36. Question. Will all the provisions of 
title I become inoperative if producers de- 
cline to accept controls? 

Answer. Yes. Under the referendum pro- 
ducers have the choice of either accepting or 
rejecting controls. Unless a majority of 
farmers vote affirmatively for subtitle III, it 
will not become effective. 

$7. Question. When will the national ref- 
erendum be held? 

Answer. The bill directs the Secretary to 
conduct the referendum not later than De- 
cember 15, 1958, the usual time scheduled 
for the cotton referendum. 

38. Question. Who will vote in the referen- 
dum? 

Answer. Producers on farms with a farm 
feed-grain base of 30 acres or more will 
be eligible to vote. In addition producers 
of any one of the crops of oats, rye, or 
barley who certify that during 1955, 1956, 
and 1957 that they have devoted an average 
of 30 acres to any one of such crops will 
also be eligible to vote. 

89. Question. Will a producer who has less 
than a 30-acre corn-sorghum base be able 
to vote? 

Answer. No. 

40. Question. Will he be adversely affected 
by the bill? 

Answer. No. He will be allowed to grow 
as much as he has grown in the past. He 
can reduce his historic production and re- 
ceive the benefits of. the bill or he can con- 
tinue his past maximum production and sell 
on the free market which will be somewhat 
higher as a result of the limitations on larger 
growers. 

41. Question. Why is the ballot set out in 
its present form? 

Answer. To offer producers a clear-cut 
choice of the type of program they want. 

42. Question. What are the choices on the 
ballot? 

Answer. The farmers have the choice of 
either taking no program at all or accepting 
& program of strict controls, and substantial 
supports or @ program of no controls and 
very low supports. 

43. Question. Why aren’t the provisions of 
each choice spelled out in detail on the 
ballot? ; 

Answer. Because detailed explanatory ma- 
terial will accompany such ballot rather than 
including it on the ballot at the risk of con- 
fusing the voter or omitting any items of 
importance. 

44. Question. What will be the effect of 
the vote on the ballot for no program? 

Answer. Such a vote if cast by a majority 
of those farmers voting will mean that there 
will be no support for corn and sorghum 
nd there will be complete freedem to plant, 
that is, no Government program at all. 
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45. Question. What will happen if pro- 
ducers vote for subtitle ITI? 

Answer. First, all the provisions of title I 
will become operative and, second, the pro- 
visions of subtitle III will apply. There will 
be both acreage. limitation and substantial 
supports. 

46. Question. Do producers have an op- 
tional choice as to the degree of participation 
under subtitle III? 

Answer. Yes. Larger producers (30 acres 
and over) may voluntarily reduce their farm 
feed grain base by up to 50 percent thereof 
and smaller producers may voluntarily re- 
duce their feed grain acreage up to 100 


’ percent. 


47. Question. Must all producers reduce 
their acreage by 20 percent? 

Answer. No. Only the larger producers 
must reduce by 20 percent in 1959 and at 
the level set by the Secretary in 1960 and 
1961, between 10 and 20 percent. Small 
producers, if they are willing to forgo the 
benefits, would not be required to make the 
mandatory reduction applied to larger pro- 
ducers, but they would have to reduce at 
the same rate if they desired to receive com- 
parable benefits. 

48. Question. Will there be compensation 
for reducing acreage? 

Answer. Yes. 

49. Question. What must a producer do 
in order to receive any compensation? 

Answer. He must do four things. First, 
he must stay within his farm feed grain 
allotment. Second, he must increase his 
farm conservation base by a number of acres 
equal to a number of acres by which he 
reduced his farm feed grain base. Third, 
he must apply a conservation practice to 
the acres entered into the conservation base, 
and, fourth, he must neither harvest nor 
pasture any such diverted acres. 

50. Question. Are these diverted acres eli- 
gible for agricultural conservation program 
payments? 

Answer. Yes. 

51. Question. What is the compensation 
paid to producers for their reduction of 
acreage? 

Answer. The compensation is made up of 
@ payment in kind and in cash calculated 
in the following manner: By multiplying the 
number of acres of feed grains diverted from 
the farm feed grain base to the farm con- 
servation base by 66 percent of the normal 
yield of the farm by 80 percent of the parity 
price of corn. 

52. Question. What is the current parity 
price of corn? 

Answer. One dollar and eighty-two cents. 
Thus 80 percent of parity is at present $1.45. 

53. Question. How is the compensation 
paid? 

Answer. It is paid part in cash and part 
in kind. In 1959 not more than one-half of 
the total compensation may be paid in kind 
and in 1960 and 1961 not less than one-half 
may be paid in kind. 

54. Question. How would this work out on 
a farm which had been growing 100 acres of 
corn or sorghum in 1955, 1956, and 1957? 

Answer. Example: 100*acre farm feed 
grain base—mandatory 20-percent reduction 
leaves an 80-acre feed grain allotment. 
Compensation would be paid on the 20 acres 
diverted to the conservation base in the fol- 
lowing manner: Assume a normal yield for 
the farm of 50 bushels of corn per acre. 
Twenty acres times 50 bushels equals 1,000 
bushels times 66 percent equals 666 bushels. 
The total compensation will be based on 666 
bushels to be broken down into two parts 
as follows: 333 bushels will be paid in kind 
by a negotiable certificate issued by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation which is re- 
deemable from Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion in corn, sorghum, oats, rye, or barley. 
The balance of the payment is calculated by 
multiplying 333 bushels times $1.45 (80 per- 
cent of the parity price of corn) or $482.85 
in cash. 
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55. Question. Is there a limit on the pay- 
ment? 

Answer. Yes, $75 per acre total payment in 
kind and in cash. 

56. Question. What percentage of pro- 
ducers must vote in favor of subtitle III be- 
fore it is put into operation? 

Answer. More than 50 percent of the eligi- 
ble producers must vote for “a program for 
feed grains” and more than 50 percent of 
those producers voting for “a program for 
feed grains” must vote for subtitle III in 
order for it to be in effect. 

57. Question. Under subtitle III what are 
the price supports set for feed grains? 

Answer. Eighty percent of parity for corn 
and sorghum. The support price of oats, 
rye, and barley are related to the support 
price of corn, taking into consideration the 
feeding value, the normal price relationship, 
the location and storability and other rele- 
vant factors. 

58. Question. How much will the program 
outlined in title III cost? 

Answer. Estimates made before the sub- 
committee varied from $360 to $500 million 
a year. The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mated the program will cost $425 million to 
$450 million a year. 





West Virginia Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Church Opposed to National 
Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
sert in the REcorp a resolution recently 
adopted by the West Virginia Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Church. 
The resolution expresses opposition to 
the establishment of a national lottery 
by the Congress of the United States. 
The letter from Mr. U. E. Wills, con- 
ference secretary, containing this reso- 
lution, follows: 

WEST VIRGINIA CONFERENCE 
OF THE METHODIST CHURCH, 
Buckhannon, W. Va., June 4, 1958. 
The Honorable RoBert C. Byrrp, 
House of Representatives Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Byrrp: The West Virginia 
Annual Conference of the Methodist Church, 
in session at West Virginia Wesleyan College, 
Buckhannon, W. Va., submit the following 
resolution opposing the establishment of a 
national lottery: 

“Whereas the Methodist Church has al- 
ways been opposed to gambling in any form; 
and 

“Whereas there has been introduced into 
the United States a bill known as H. R. 3520, 
providing for the establishment of a na- 
tional lottery; and 

“Whereas it is the belief of the West Vir- 
ginia Annual] Conference that the passage 
of said bill would be detrimental to the best 
interests of the people of the United States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the West Virginia Annual 
Conference is opposed to the establishment 
of a national lottery and passage of H. R. 
3520 by the Congress of the United States.” 

Thanking you. for ycur attention to this 
matter, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
U. E. WILLs, 
Conference Secretary. 
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The Cultural Facilities of Nation’s Capital 
Found To Be Inferior to All Lead- 


ing European Capitals, and Numerous 
Smaller European Cities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 26, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
‘Speaker, in its splendid report on S. 3335, 
sponsored by Senators FULBRIGHT, WILEY, 
and ANDERSON, the Senate Public Works 
Committee declared: 

All Americans are very proud of their Na- 
tional Capital, yet the cultural facilities here 
are inferior to all leading European capitals, 
and numerous smaller European cities. Ade- 
quate facilities are not available for pre- 
senting grand opera in full performance 
with suitable stage and scenery equipment. 
This lack of an adequate center for the arts 
in Washington detracts from our interna- 
tional prestige. Visitors from abroad to 
Washington inquire about our opera house 
and are told we have none. * * * Our citi- 
gens are not without talent or interest in 
the arts, and these facilities should be de- 
veloped to provide common ties which will 
unite the United States with other nations 
and assist in the further growth and de- 
velopment of friendly, sympathetic, and 
peaceful relations between the United States 
and the other nations of the world. 

The committee believes that music, art, 
poetry. drama, and dance, transcends lan- 
\guage barriers, and provides a means of com- 
munication between people of _ different 
nationalities, which will permit conveyance 
to people of other countries some of the hasic 
concepts of the American way of life. 


The Wall Street Journal in a front- 
page story on May 15, 1958, declared that 
while Vice President Nrxon and his en- 
tourage were running into angry mobs 
the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
on its South American tour at the same 
time was everywhere greeted with 
warmth and affection by cheering sym- 
Phony fans. And on May 19, 1958, the 
New York World Telegram said edi- 
torially that— 

[From the New York World Telegram of 
May 19, 1958] 
COUNTERPART TO CARACAS 

There is a faintly encouraging counterpoint 

to last week's savage outburst in Caracas— 


one which this Nation might well nurture 
and exploit. 

New York's Philharmonic Symphony, cur- 
rently on tour in Latin America, has been the 
object of adulation at almost every stop. In 

» particularly, mobs were as wild in 
their enthusiasm for Conductor Leonard 
in as were in their disenchant- 
lta, “th Vice President Nrxow a few days 


The Philharmonic’s success under State 


ent-ANTA sponsorship duplicates 
‘iumphant cultural forays into ninety-odd- 


Appendix 


countries by 100 other,groups of American 
artists since the program’s inception. 

Cultural successes, do not, of course, com- 
pensate for this country’s economic and 
political failures in Latin America and else- 
where. But they have proved their value in 
helping to win the minds of alien and sus- 
picious people. 

The gentlefolk in the Kremlin delight in 
picturing Americans as Babbitts braying in a 
cultural desert. Tours such as the Philhar- 
monic’s provide a sure and relatively inex- 
pensive way of proving them wrong.. 


On Monday, June 16, 1953, Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEY and the distinguished 
gentlemian from New York (Mr. KEatT- 
ING] were hosts at a luncheon in the 
Senate District of Columbia Committee 
room to a group of drama students from 
Catholic University of America who left 
this week for a tour of South America to 
appear in most of the leading cities in a 
great play The Song of Bernadette. 

The great task of cultural ambassador- 
ship was set forth in moving speeches to 
these young people by Senator Theodore 
Francis Green; Senator Alexander 
Wiley; Senator George Aiken; Senator 
James E. Mutray; Dr. Jose Mora, Secre- 
tary-General, the Organization of Amer- 
ican States; United States Ambassador 
to that inter-American organization, 
John Drier; the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor John McClafferty, assistant to the 
rector of Catholic University of America; 
former United States Ambassador to 
Luxembourg, Perle Mesta; the Reverend 
Gilbert Hartke, O. P., director, depart- 
ment of speech and drama, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America; as well as our col- 
league from New York [Mr. KeaTINnc]. 

Because of the importance of this mat- 
ter, I include here the text of the brilliant 
report on S. 3335: 

NaTIONAL CAPITAL CENTER OF THE 
PERFORMING ARTS 

Mr. Cuavez, from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, submitted the following report: 

The Committee on Public Works, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 3335) to provide for 
a National Capital Center of the Perform- 
ing Arts which will be constructed, with 
funds raised by voluntary contributions, on 
part of the land in the District of Columbia 
made available for the Smithsonian Gallery 
of Art, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon with amendments, and 
recommend that the bill, as amended, do 


pass. 

The amendments are indicated in the bill 
as reported by linetype and italic, and are 
as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert new language as a substitute. 

Amend the title to read: “A bill to pro- 
vide for a National Cultural Center which 
will be constructed, with funds raised by 
voluntary contributions, on a‘ site made 
available in the District of Columbia...” 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of S. 3335, as amended, is to 
establish in the Smithsonian Institution a 
Board of Trustees of the National Cultural 
Center, composed of 15 specified Federal offi- 
cials, members ex o.jicio, and 15 general 











































































trustees appointed by the President, to cause 
to be constructed for the Institution, with 
funds raised by voluntary contributions, a 
building. to be designated as the National 
Cultural Center on a site in the District of 
Columbia bounded by Rock Creek Parkway, 
New Hampshire Avenue, the proposed Inner 
Loop Freeway, and the approaches to the 
authorized Theodore Roosevelt Bridge. 

The Board would maintain and administer 
the National Cultural Center and site there- 
of, present programs of the performing arts, 
lectures and other programs, and pro- 
vide facilities for other civic activities. 
There would also be established an Advisory 
Committee on the Arts, designated by the 
President, to advise and consult with the 
Board and make recommendations-regarding 
cultural activities to he carried on in the 
Center. The lands for the National Cul- 
tural Center and related activities would 
be acquired by the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission, with plans and specifi- 
cations for the building approved by the 
Commission of Fine Arts. 


HEARINGS 


The Subcommittee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds held hearings on S. 3335 con- 
currently with those on S. 1985, a bill au- 
thorizing preparation of plans for a National 
Air Museum, since both -buildings were pro- 
posed for approximately the same sit. In 
general, the Federal agencies had opposed 
the site on the south side of the Mall oppo- 
site the National Galley of Art, largely be- 
cause of the size and shape of the site the 
lack of parking area, and because it had 
previously been approved as a site for the 
National Air Museum. Several alternate sites 
for the National Cultural Center were pro- 
posed. The Bureau of the Budget opposed 
the provisions of S. 3335 assigning to the 
Smithsonian Institution responsibility for 
operating cultural activities, believing that 
encouragement of the arts is primarily a 
matter for private and local initiative. 

The author of S. 3335, and a companion 
bill in the House of Representatives; national 
and local representatives of all branches of 
the performing arts, music, opera, drama, 
letters, dance, and others; civic and trade 
organizations; and individuals; testified as 
to the urgent need in the District of Co- 
lumbia for more adequate public facilities 
to present programs in the performing arts, 
provide for adequate instructions in such 
arts, and the provision of adequate facilities 
for Other civic activities. There was unani- 
mous agreement among all witnesses who 
testified at the hearing of the many Benefits 
that would accrue, and the interest and ap- 
preciation that would develop in this coun- 
try, for the opera, the ballet, drama, and 
music in every form, if an adequate cultural 
center for the performing arts is developed 
in the city of Washington, D. C. 


AMENDMENT 


Because of the controversy that developed 
over the proposed site for the National Capi- 
tal Center of the Performing Arts, and oppo- 
sition to certain provisions of S. 3335, the 
coauthors of the two bills pending before 
Congress, the interested Federal agencies, and 
others, cooperated in working out an amend- 
ment to S. 3335 in the nature of substitute 
language, with the proposed building to be 
loeated on a site in the Foggy Bottom area 
near the Potomac River. This site and the 
proposed language changes has the approval 
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of the Commission of Fine Arts, the National 
Capital Planning Commission, the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
the Bureau of the Budget, the Washington 
Board of Trade, and others. The committee 
heartily endorses this amendment to S. 3335. 
DISCUSSION 
The committee was presented testimony 
at great length’ on the dire need, long over- 
due, for a National Cultural Center in the 
city of Washington, D. C., to provide ade- 
quate facilities for the performance of opera, 
ballet, symphonic and chamber music, drama, 
and reading of poetry. All Americans are 
very proud of their National Capital, yet 
the cultural facilities here are inferior to 
all leading European capitals, and numerous 
smaller European cities. Adequate facilities 
are not available for presenting grand opera 
in full performance with suitable stage and 
scenery equipment. This lack of an adequate 
center for the arts in Washington detracts 
from our inten:national prestige. Visitors 
from abroad to Washington inquire about 
our opera house and are told we have none. 
In recent years, there has been several 
international cultural exchange programs be- 
tween various countries. The exhibits and 
events at the Brussels Fair place an emphasis 
culture as well as on science and trade. 
Our citizens are not without talent or in- 
t t in the arts, and these faculties should 
developed to provide common ties which 
inite the United States with other na- 
and in the further growth and 
pment of friendly, sympathetic, and 
lations between the United States 
r nativns of the world. 
nittee believes that music, art, 
and dance, transcends lan- 
and provides a means of 
ic between people of different 
which will permit conveyance 
her countries some of the 
basic concepts of the American way of life. 
The committee commends the sponsors 
and proponents of S. 3335 for working out a 
satisfactory amendment which has been 
found to be so widely acceptable. The site 
selected is in an area of street and highway 
development, and adequate routes of ingress, 
egress, and parking areas can be developed 
as the plans proceed. The bill provides that 
the site be provided by the United States, 
which would be the only Federal expense 
involved. The National Capital Planning 
Commission estimates the cost of acquiring 
the additional private property in the pro- 
posed site not in Federal ownership as 
$650,000, and proposes to utilize funds ap- 
propriated under the Capper-Cramton Act 
for that purpose. The Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia approve this proposal. 
Funds for construction of the Cultural Cen- 
ter building would be raised by voluntary 
contributions, which would be administered 
and disbursed by the Board of Trustees. 
The committee is of the opinion that en- 
actment of this legislation will permit care- 
ful planning and construction of a National 
Cultural Center worthy of the city of Wash- 
ington and of America, and to permit our 
cultural development to keep pace with our 
economic and scientific development. It be- 
lieves that vast public benefits will result 
in awakening and advancing our artistic, 
creative, and cultural development, and rec- 
ommends enactment Of the legislation. 
The comments of the Federal agencies on 
the bill, as amended, are shown in the fol- 
lowing communications: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., May 27, 1958. 
Hon. Prank THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington D. C. 
Dear Mr. THompson: This refers to your 
letter of May 13, 1958. requesting views of 
the Bureau of the Budget on a tentative 


on 


assist 
aaoio 


people of ot 
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draft bill to provide for the establishment 
and maintenance of a National Cultural Cen- 
ter. 

Although the Bureau has no recommenda- 
tions on the location of the proposed cen- 
ter, we tend to agree with the National Capi- 
tal Planning Commission that the site de- 
scribed in the draft bill would be generally 
suitable for an activity of this nature. 

In connection with the establishment of a 
National Cultural Center, we must, of course, 
withhold final comment until an administra- 
tion position can be developed on an intro- 
duced bill, particularly as to the policy 
questions involyed. It would: appear, how- 
ever, that the draft removes most of the 
objections as to form of legislation advanced 
in review of the earlier bill, H. R. 9848. 

Sincerely yours, 

Rocer W. JONEs, 
Assistant Director. 


—_— 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING 
CoMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., May 28, 1958. 
Hon. Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. THOMPSON: In response to your 
request for the comments of the Commission 
with regard to the newest version of your 
bill providing for a National Cultural Cen- 
ter, please let me say that we find it to be in 
conformity with the stand taken by the Com- 
mission at its April meeting. At that time 
the Commission heartily endorsed the con- 
cept of the Cultural Center and strongly 
urged the consideration of the site on the 
Potomac River. 

We are delighted to see that many persons 
and groups in the community and Members 
of Congress are concurring with our recom- 
mendation. We urge the passage of your new 
bill and pledge our continuing support 
toward the building of this most important 
project. 

Very truly yours, 
HARLAND BARTHOLEMEW, 
Chairman, 


NATIONAL CAPITAL 
PLANNING COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., May 23, 1958. 


Hon. J. W. Fu.BRicHrT, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: In response 
to your request for further information con- 
cerning the feasibility of utilizing the 
United States Navy Potomac Annex site for 
the proposed Cultural Center, and for a clari- 
fication of the Commission’s position with 
regard to the use of the site on the Potomac 
River, please let us submit the following in- 
formation. 

Our project planning staff-has reanalyzed 
the two sites and finds that the Navy Hos- 
pital site in its present form would not 
permit the ingress and egress of the large 
number of passenger cars which would be 
generated: by the proposed Cultural Center. 
The high wall along 23d Street and the steep 
grades on E Street and to the south permit 
most inadequate vehicular access. The pres- 
ent entrance at the intersection of 23d and E 
would, if used for major access, create con- 
gestion serious enough to be detrimental to 
the popularity of such a center. The pro- 
posed inner loop to the west would not 
permit access from that direction. This 


One solution would 
the hill approximately 30 
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would provide easier access at several places, 
Aside from the serious question of whether — 
or not such a site of prominence should be 
lowered, the sheer cost of such an 
taking would be very great. According to the 
engineers supervising the excavation of the 
adjacent State Department site, and the egtj. 
mates prepared by our technical staff, the 


“cost of lowering the elevation of this site 


would be somewhat in excess of $3 million, 
It is difficult to believe that such a cost woulg 
be justified when the result, trafficwige, 
would still be less than satisfactory. 

You will be interested in knowing that 
Lt. Col. Thomas Hunter, Assistant Engineer 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia, 
indicated at the meeting called by the Fine 
Arts Commission, that it would be practically 
impossible to bring traffic in and out of the 
site during peak hours. It should be noted 
that our most recent studies indicate that 
approximately 10 acres of land on this site 
would be suitable for actual building and 
parking purposes, 

Concerning the river site, a reanalysis of 
the area reveals that nearly 10 acres would 
be available at this location without dis- 
turbing the private property east of 26th 
Street. We have been in constant com- 
munication with the design engineers of 
both thé Highway Department and the Na- 
tional Park Service and still find that the 
bridge approaches will not reduce the size 
of this site. 

As our Commission indicated by its action 
at its May meeting there is a genuine desire 
on its part to be helpful in the acquiring of 
the site for the Cultural Center. Upon e- 
amining the slightly more than $1 million 
of the funds already appropriated under 
section 4a of the Capper-Cramton Act, we 
find that it would be feasible, if specifically 
authorized by Congress, and subject to the 
approval of the District Board of Commis- 
sioners and the Bureau of the Budget, to 
utilize approximately $300,000 toward the 
purchase of the remainder of the river site. 
According to our estimates, this would be 
nearly one-half of the remaining property. 
The Commission could then, in its regular 
budget request for fiscal year 1960, ask for 
sufficient funds for the last portion of the 
site. By that time the Commission will 
have exhausted already appropriated funds 
for acquisition of park and playground sites 
in the District, and would in the normal 
course of events be requesting further ap- 
propriations. To expend more than $300,000 
from present appropriations would seriously 
endanger park and playground sites in sey- 
eral of the District’s residential neighbor- 
hoods. Attached you will find a map indi- 
cating the river site and environs. 

Please be assured that the Commission 
will continue to support the proposed Cul- 
tural Center in every way possible. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW, ~ 
; Chairman, 


THE COMMISSION OFf FINE ARTS, 
INTERIOR DEPARTMENT BUILDING, 
Washington, May 28, 1958. 
Hon. Frank THompson, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. iis 
My Dear ConcressMan THompson: At 
meeting of the Commission of Fine 
which was held on May 22, 1958, the mem- 
bers considered the draft legislation oD 
taining the proposals sponsored by ae 
Senator Fun.sricut to appropriate as & Si 
for the National Center of the P 
Arts, the land owned by the Federal Gor 
ernment, along the Potomac Sabsheee 
bounded by the projected Inner Loop Fre" 
way on the east, the newly authorized 7 
dore Roosevelt Bridge approaches = 


“south, Rock Creek and Potomac 


the west, and New Hampshire Avenue & 
¥ Street on the north, as approved by 
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National Capital Planning Commission for 


ur ; 
a cane the National Capital Planning 
Commission will be authorized to acquire 
py purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, 
the additional land which may be n 
to provide an adequate site for the National 
Center of the Performing Arts and related 
facilities in the location referred to above. 
We would suggest that not only the design 
and specifications of the buildings for the 
Performing Arts should be approved by the 
Commission of Fine Arts but also the ap- 
proaches and landscape treatment of the 
unds. The Commission also recom- 
mended that highways in the neighborhood 
of the buildings shall be located as not to 
restrict access to the buildings and the park- 
areas. We further recommend that the 
draft legislation be changed to give the 
bridge its official title, “The Theodore Roose- 
yelt Bridge.” 

The Commission will be delighted to see 
such a site provided for the Center of the 
Performing Arts in Washington. We feel 
that it is of the greatest importance that 
a handsome building should be available for 
the performance of symphonic music, opera, 
ballet, and drama in the Nation’s Capital. 
We hope that if the Government is willing 
to provide a suitable location such as the 
river site, it may be possible to secure by 
private donations the funds with which to 
erect the buildings. We also hope the com- 
mittee will give consideration to the pro- 
posals advanced by Senator Fuisricut and 
Congressman THOMPSON in the draft legis- 
lation. 

Sincerely yours, 

Davip E, FINLeyY, 

Chairman. 
GOVERNMENT OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 

Washington, D.C., June 4, 1958. 
Hon. FranK THOMPSON, Jr., 

United States House of Representa- 
tives, Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: Reply is 
made to your telephone conversation re- 
questing information on the proposed loca- 
tion of the Cultural Center. 

This matter was considered at the meet- 
ing of the Board of Commissioners on Tues- 
day, June 3, 1958, at which time Mr. William 
E. Finley, Executive Director of the National 
Capital Planning Commission and Lt. Col. 
Thomas B. Hunter, Assistant Engineer 
Commissioner were present. 

Previously, in reporting on legislation, the 
Commissioners had expressed a preference 
for the Mall site. Subsequently ‘they 
learned that due to a building restriction 
line imposed by the Planning Commission 
the Mall site was considerably less than the 
ll acres which they thought was available 
and that the Mall site is now limited to 
about 514 acres. 

During the meeting, Mr. Finley of the 
Planning Commission -presented to the 
Commissioners an analysis of the Capper- 
Cramton projects and funds and presented 
& schematic layout of the river site, show- 
ing possible building arrangements, parking, 
and egress and ingress areas, including 
street and highway system adjacent thereto. 

After a discussion, the Commissioners 
agreed to the river site for the Cultural 


Center and the use of Capper-Cramton 
funds by the Planning Commission to 
acquire the private property 


. remaining 
Within thie boundaries of the proposed site. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Rost. E. McLAUGHLIN, - 
President, Board of Commissioners, 
District of Columbia. - 
§ 8335, ANALYSIS OF PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 
: IN THE NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE 


Section 1 designates the act as the “Na- 
tional Cultural Center” Act. 
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- Section 2 establishes in the Smithsonian 
Institution a Board of Trustees to adminis- 
ter and maintain the National Cultural 
Center and site. The Board would consist 
of 9 Federal officials, 3 Members of the Sen- 
ate, and 3 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as members éx officio, and 15 gen- 
eral trustees appointed by the President for 
10-year staggered terms. The President 
would also appoint an Advisory Committee 
on the Arts (unlimited number), to advise 
and consult with the Board and make recom- 
mendations to the Board regarding cul- 
tural activities to be carried on in the Na- 
tional Cultural Center. The Advisory Com- 
mittee would serve without compensation, 
but with reimbursement for travel, subsis- 
tence, and other necessary expenses incurred 
in connection with committee work. 

Section 3 directs the Board to construct 
for the Smithsonian Institution, using funds 
obtained by voluntary contributions, a build- 
ing to be désignated the “National Cultural 
Center,” on a site in the District of Columbia 
in the “Foggy Bottom” area near the Poto- 
mac River, which will be selected and ac- 
quired by the National,Capital Planning 
Commission, with the plans and specifica- 
tions approved by the Commission of Fine 
Arts. The National Capital Planning Com- 
mission states that an area of about 10 acres 
is available, about 9 acres of which is now 
federally owned. 

Section 4 outlines the duties of the Board 
to develop and present various programs 
at the center, and provide facilities for other 
civic activities. 

Section 5 authorizes the Board to solicit, 
accept, and administer, subscriptions, gifts, 
bequests, or other money, securities, or prop- 
erty, and to sell, exchange, invest, or rein- 
vest, funds or properties, for the benefit of 
the National Cultural Center, and to make 
necessary expenditures. The Board is 
authorized to appoint and fix the compensa- 
tion and duties of a director, assistant direc- 
tor, and secretary, and such other officers 
and employees of the National Cultural Cen- 
ter as are necessary for efficient administra- 
tion of the functions of the Board. The 
actions of the Board would not be subject 
to review by any officer or agency other than 
a court of law. 

Section 6 authorizes the Board to adopt 
an official seal, and to make such bylaws, 
rules, and regulations considered necessary 
for proper administration, organization, and 
procedure of the Board. Eight members of 
the Board would constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. The Board would 
have all the powers of a trustee in respect to 
trust funds it administers, and would sub- 
mit an annual report of its operations and a 
financial statement to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. ; 

The Bureau of the Budget agrees that the 
site proposed fn the amendment would be 
suitable for an activity of this nature, and 
apparently removes most of the objections 
to the original bill, but withholds fi com- 
ment until an administrative position can be 
developed on introduced legislation. The 
National Capital Planning Commission and 
the Commission on Fine Arts approve the 
proposed amendment to S. 3335. 





Use of Farm Surpluses in Fight Against 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 
Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 


week our National Capital was visited by 
one of the finest delegations that assem- 
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bles in our land—the 4-H Clubs Confer- 
ence. These boys and girls are the very 
finest and most valuable crop our farms 
produce. Wecan all be proud and grate- 
ful for the fine training and inspiration 
they receive in their 4-H work. 

The present all-too-common attitude 
toward farm surpluses as a burdensome 
cross which must be borne by an op- 
pressed Government has, I fear, tended 
to obscure the importance to our Nation 
of assuring ourselves of a new crop of 
efficient and productive farmers to pro- 
duce the food and fiber and other ma- 
terials that will be needed by the next 
generations. The attitude is all too com- 
mon that we have too many farmers, and 
the official policy of our Government is 
to get rid of some of them. 

I. was very pleased, therefore, to see 
that a more realistic view was expressed 
by one of America’s outstanding busi- 
nessmen and business leaders in a speech 
to the 4—H boys and girls in Washington. 

Mr. Eric Johnston, former president of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, a successful businessman in his 
own right, and now Chairman of the 
Committee for International Growth, 
pointed out that the surplus farm com- 
modities which are so often regarded as 
a curse and a burden by the present ad- 
ministration have been, in fact, a tre- 
mendously powerful, a greatly needed, 
and an enormously effective force in our 
struggle with the Communists for the 
hearts and the minds and the hopes of 
mankind. 

Mr. President, the point made by Mr. 
Johnston is, in my opinion, one of the 
least-appreciated facts about our farm 
situation. I ask unanimous consent that 
@ press report on Mr. Johnston’s speech 
be printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the press 
report was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES FARMERS IN FRONTLINE OF 
THE FIGHT AGAINST COMMUNIST ECONOMIC 
WARFARE, ERIC JOHNSTON TELLS 4-H CLUB 
CONFERENCE 
The American farmer is today a frontline 

fighter in the free world’s resistance to Com- 

munist economic warfare, Eric Johnston, 
chairman of the Committee for International 

Economic Growth, told the National 4-H 

Club Foundation Conference in Washington, 

June 15. 

The mutual security program, principal 
weapon in the United States economic coun- 
teroffensive, Johnston said, draws heavily 
from agricultural America not only for com- 
modities needed by other free nations but 
for modern farming skills essential to the 
progress of less advanced peoples throughout 
the world. 

More than $7 billion worth of agricultural 
commodities have been sent to assist free 
countries in their struggle for economic se- 
curity and independence since 1948,” John- 
ston declared. “This produce of America’s 
farms has in some instances actually staved 
off-starvation. More often, the gift of food 
and fiber has enabled the governments of 
these countries to devote their financial re- 
sources to development projects designed to 
give them economic security. 

“Even more important than these agricul- 
tural commodities, however, has been the 
contribution of American agricultural sci- 
ence to the less advanced nations of the free 
world under the technical assistance phase 
of mutual security program,” Johnston said. 
“More than 800 United States agricultural 
technicians are working today with the farm 
families and the governments of 47 different 
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countries to include crops, livestock, irriga- 
tion, agricultural credit and conditions in 
rural homes. 

“I know of no other activity,” Johnston 
said, “through which so few people and so0 
few dollars are doing so much for so many.” 

The agricultural advisers are part of the 
extension teams sent abroad under the tech- 
nical-cooperation portion of the mutual- 
security program. 

One of the outstanding contributions of 
eur agricultural extension workers overseas, 
Johnston emphasized, is the guidance given 
to the young people in all the countries 
where they are working. Over a million and 
a half boys and girls are now enrolled in 
youth groups patterned after our own 4-H 
clubs. 

In some areas, when youth groups were 
first propoesd, he said, government officials 
and parents expressed fears about possible 
political indoctrination of their children. 

“Proof through experience that their fears 
were groundless was a more effective demon- 
stration of democracy than a thousand 
speeches,” said Johnston. 

“Nowhere are the rural youth club activi- 
ties more essential than in the less developed 
regions of the globe,’”’ Johnston stated firmly. 
“— are not merely isolated pockets of 

This is half of the entire world; 


hese 
poverty. 

billion human beings 
hese countries, 80 to 90 percent of 
y d in a life-and-death 

t food from the soil.” 

hese millions is a kind 
30 years, less 
re advanced coun- 
birth In 
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dies at 
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live to the edge of 
learn to be cautious about 
1 said. “They cannot 
i to be otherwise. It is doubly impor- 
that the younger, more 
é hable and venturesome persons in these 
nderdeveloped lands be enlisted in the des- 
perate battle to raise living standards. And 
as poverty and illiteracy lessen, the youth 
groups, in turn, will grow in numbers and 
activities.” 

Drawing upon our own experience, John- 
ston pointed out that the great explosion 
in American agricultural productivity took 
place during the past 20 years. Now, with 
only about two-thirds as many people work- 
ing the land, we produce 50 percent more 
than we did in the 1930’s, “mainly,” he said, 
“because we are reaping the harvest of the 
increased technical skills, the know-how ac- 
quired by our farm boys and girls, the 4-H 
Club members of 20 and 30 years ago.” 


Johnstor 


therefore, 


Government Paperwork Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include a very timely and en- 
lightening talk given before the Inter- 
agency Records Administration Confer- 
ence at the National Archives Audi- 
torium, on April 18, 1958. Entitled “A 
Congressional Committee Views Govern- 
ment Paperwork Management,” it spot- 
lighted objectives of the Subcommittee 
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to Study Federal Printing and Paper- 
work of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, of which I am privileged to be 
chairman. These remarks, which were 
delivered before an interested audience 
of 200 conference members, was made by 
Julian H. McWhorter, technical adviser 
to the subcommittee. I might add, this 
large audience was specifically composed 
of department and agency officials and 
experts who can contribute much to fur- 
ther the objectives of this phase of our 
subcommittee work. 

Mr. McWhorters’ remarks are followed 
by another insertion containing a very 
heartening letter from Emmett L. Leahy, 
who was chairman of the Task Force on 
Paperwork Management of the Hoover 
Commission. It was this task force that 
pointed up the tremendous need for re- 
duction and elimination of much of the 
paperwork burden of Government, in- 
dustry, and the general_public. From 
this letter I cite one significant thought 
that Mr. Leahy clearly expressed, which 
is, “your group’—the House Subcom- 
mittee on Printing and Paperwork— 
“may well be our only hope of realizing 
some of these large possibilities. Cer- 
tainly as of now, no adequate agency or 
sponsor has been otherwise provided.” 

A CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE VIEWS GOVERN- 
MENT PAPERWORK MANAGEMENT; REMARKS 
OF JULIAN H. MCWHoRTER, TECHNICAL AD- 
VISER TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE To STuDY 
FEDERAL PRINTING AND PAPERWORK, OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON HovusE ADMINISTRATION, 
BEFORE THE INTERAGENCY RECORDS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION CONFERENCE, NATIONAL ARCHIVES 
AUDITORIUM, APRIL 18, 1958 


It is with extreme regret that Congress- 
man WaYNE L. Hays could not accept the 
invitation to speak to your group here today. 
As you may well imagine, there are many 
demands on a Congressman’s time, especially 
when he is a member of three committees, 
including the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
the Committee on House Administration, and 
the Joint Committee on Printing. In addi- 
tion, he is chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Printing, and also chairman of the Sub- 
committee To Study Federal Printing and 
Paperwork which was authorized by House 
Resolution 262 of the 84th Congress and 
continued by House Resolution 128 of the 
85th Congress. The stated purpose of these 
resolutions was to study Federal printing 
services with particular reference to the ad- 
ministration, by rule, regulation, or other- 
wise of the provisions of law to Government 
printing, binding, reproduction, and distri- 
bution of Government publications, and 
Government paperwork in general. By in- 
cluding Government paperwork in general 
as a part of this study, I can think of only 
one other congressional committee which 
covers a wider field. That is the recently 
formed committee on outer space. 

I do not say this facetiously, but with full 
realization that this is indeed a paper age in 
which we are living. Paper is often referred 
to as “the handmaiden of civilization” be- 
cause of its importance in the field of knowl- 
edge as the keeper of records, the material on 
which communications are written, and on 
which books, pamphlets, and directives are 
printed. It is important that this hand- 
maiden only serve our needs and that we do 
not become her slave. To give some idea of 
the amount of paper purchased by the Gov- 
ernment for printing, duplicating, and office 
use, I call your attention to the following 
information which was prepared from data 
furnished the subcommittee in connection 
with our study of paper procurement and 
supply in this Government: 
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PAPER PROCURED FOR PRINTING, DUPLICATING, 
AND OFFICE USE IN THE UNITED STATES Gov. 
ERNMENT, CALENDAR YEAR 1955 

Procurement agency , 

Department of Defense: 

Army. 
Navy (Marine Corps) 

General Services Administra- 


Pounds 


38, 537, 613 
636, 507 


United States Information 
7, 039, 843 


Government Printing Office... * 186, 867, 755 


1In addition, purchased 2,177,800 sheets 
on a sheet basis. 

This volume of paper was procured by 
those departments and agencies which en. 
gage in the largest volume of paper procure. 
ment. The printing of money, stamps, 
specialty forms, tabulating cards, and other 
items require additional quantities of paper, 
It is conservatively estimated that the total 
amount of paper for all printing, reproduc. 
tion, and documentary purposes used by this 
Government each year would average 2 
pounds for every man, woman, and child in 
this country. One of the Hoover Commis- 
sion reports very dramatically pictured the 
amount of paper used for forms, reports, let- 
ters, and notices to be sufficient to reach 
from the Earth to the Moon 13 times. Our 
subcommittee hasn’t attempted to calculate 
just how far all of the paper used by the 
Government, including that used for publi- 
cations, would reach, but it would surely 
extend far into outer space. 

FORMS MANAGEMENT 


At the beginning.of our study, Congress- 
man Hays directed letters of inquiry to 
heads of all Government departments and 
agencies and requested information as to 
what each had done or was doing in fur- 
therance of the objectives of the Hoover 
Commission regarding paperwork manage- 
ment, stating that the interest of the sub- 
committee was concerned with the overall 
forms management programs of the agen- 
cies, including review for essentiality, con- 
sideration of functional use, design, print- 
ing, and distribution. The replies, in gen- 
eral, were in agreement with the objectives 
of the Hoover Commission Report on Paper- 
work Management. Individual replies were 
included in House Report No. 2945, Part I 
on the subject of forms management, which 
the subcommittee made to the House during 
the 84th Congress. 2 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES AND RECORDS SERVICE 


In connection with the study, our subcom- 
mittee received valuable testimony from Dr. 
Wayne Grover, Archivist of the United 
States, who outlined the problems encoun- 
tered in connection with the admiinstration 
of governmental records from the beginning 
of the National Archives in 1935. Although 
most of you are undoubtedly familiar with 
the problems which confronted the National 
Archives, I believe we may well review some 
of the points outlined; first, because of office 
mechanization, including typewriters and 
big-scale Government, and a Government 
with a different kind of character that af- 
fects so many citizens, the National Af 
chives soon found that they were being 
overwhelmed with records accumulation. 
The first approach to the problem was 
through disposition on a systematic basis— 
that is, to appraise them, and keep the most 
valuable records as a part of the archives of 
the United States Government. The mor 
the Archives got into the problem, the more 
it was found to be necessary to move from 
the disposition phase into the maintenanc® 
of current files in order to get any a 
over their disposition; then, finally into the ; 
creation phase, finding some satisfactory — 
approach to the problem of how to keep Ul- 
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der control the four great bodies of Govern- 
ment paper that are created—correspond- 


- ence, forms, instructions, and reports. It 


was concluded that the three phases of rec- 
ords management were interrelated; that is, 
decisions as to how you maintain current 
files affects decisons as to their disposition. 
By 1940, the determination was reached that 
the problem should be approached by look- 
ing at the records that had been created over 
a period of time—that is, those that then ex- 
jsted—and going forward into the current 
files to see how the volume of records being 
created could be cut down and the quality 
improved in addition to improving the filing 
systems being used. 

Whereas the first Hoover Commission em- 
phasized the disposition phase of records 
administration, a phase with which the Na- 
tional Archives has obtained noteworthy 
results; the second Hoover Commission em- 
phasized the creation and maintenance 

hase. 

. In 1956 President Eisenhower assigned to 
the General Services Administration the re- 
sponsibility for giving technical advice and 
assistance to the executive agencies in car- 
rying out the paperwork management pro- 

To assist in the development of a 
better understanding of the actions needed 
to improve paperwork management, the 
Records Management Division of the Na- 
tional Archives scheduled a series of records 
management clinics in 19 cities throughout 
the country. As Dr. Grover stated, “the big 
problem is to get people interested first of 
all then to train them. There is not going 
to be any improvement in records manage- 
ment, or paperwork management, unless the 
head of the agency himself will get behind 
it and encourage the program.” 

At the hearings before our subcommittee 
in 1956, the Archivist and the Director of 
the Records Management Division indicated 
that existing legislation appeared to provide 
an adequate framework within which to 
work toward the objectives set forth by the 
Hoover Commission. It was pointed out, 
however, that from 5 to 10 years would be 
required because of the magnitude of the 
program and the difficulties entailed in 
making changes in procedures which are so 
closely related to the agencies responsibility 
for creating records, 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT STANDARD FORMS 

In the Hoover Commission report to Con- 
gress on Paperwork Management, part I, ref- 
erence was made to the standard form pro- 
gram of the Bureau of the Budget. As no 
mention of the program was made in -part 
II of the report, as had been forecast in part 
I, the subcommittee explored the program to 
& limited extent in order to obtain a better 
understanding of what it was and how it 
functioned. 

It was found that the prescription of the 
United States Government standard forms 
was originally a function exercised by the 
Federal Coordinating Service, which came 
into existence as a part of the Bureau of 
the Budget on July 27, 1921, when the 
Bureau was a part of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Under Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1939, the Executive Office of the President 
Was established and the Bureau became a 
Part of that Office. The Bureau of the Budg- 
et, in addition to its other functions, 
serves as the President’s staff for the im- 
provement of management and organization 
in the executive branch, including the ap- ~ 
Proval of standard forms, except those 
Which are required by the General Account- 
ao and approved by the Comptroller 


When a previous study of the United 
States Government standard form program 
was made in 1988, there were 47 standard 
forms in use which had- received the ap- 
Proval of the Bureau of the Budget; also, 

were 119 standard accounting forms 
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in use which had been authorized by the 
General Accounting Office. Now, 20 years 
later, there are 208 standard forms in, use 
which have received the approval of the 
Bureau of the Budget and 167 standard 
accounting forms in use which have been 
authorized by the General Accounting 
Office. In testimony before the subcom- 
mittee, officials of the Bureau of the Budget 
stated the responsibility of that office to be 
concerned with the coordination and review 
of forms which the operating agencies pro- 
pose for adoption as standard forms. Such 
proposals are made after studies conducted 
by the operating agencies disclose need for 
standard forms which could be used by two 
.or more agencies. In other words, the role 
of the Bureau of the Budget in the standard 
=— program is primarily-one of coordina- 
tion, clearance, and assignment of numbers 
to proposed standard forms which originate 
in central agencies of the Government. The 
extent to which the Bureau of the Budget 
engages in the functional analysis of ex- 
ecutive branch forms to promote standard- 
ization for use by two or more agencies is 
very limited and unlike the forms standard- 
ization programs which operate continually 
within military departments and some 
civilian agencies. It is therefore under- 
standable why there has been an increase of 
only 161 United States standard forms with- 
in the last 20 years. 


REPORTS 


The subcommittee was also assisted in 
its study by information provided by officials 
of the Bureau of the Budget pertaining to 
the administration of provisions of the Fed- 
eral Reports Act of 1942. Those of you who 
are familiar with the history of this act will 
recall that its origin stems from a letter 
which President Roosevelt wrote to the 
Chairman of the Central Statistical Board 
in 1938 expressing concern over the number 
of statistical reports which Federal agencies 
were requiring from business. He requested 
@ report as to the statistical work of those 
agencies and solicited recommendations for 
consolidations and changes consistent with 
efficiency and economy ‘of benefit not only 
to the Government but also to private in- 
dustry. 

As you know, the Federal Reports Act and 
the implementing Bureau of the Budget Cir- 
cular A-40 provide that each agency, with 
specified exemptions, must obtain the Bu- 
reau’s approval for any questionnaire or other 
request for information to be sent to 10 or 
more persons. Only.two such categories of 
forms are exempted from Bureau of the 
Budget clearance. These are the Federal 
income-tax forms and the bank examiners’ 
forms. 

A group known as the Advisory Council 
on Federal Reports, which was created. in 
1942 to give advice and assistance to the 
Bureau of the Budget, works closely with 
the Bureau’s Office of Statistical Standards. 
The Advisory Council on Federal Reports is 
comprised of members of seven sponsoring 
business organizations, namely: American 
Chamber of Commerce Executives, American 
Retail Federation, American Society of As- 
sociation Executives, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Controllers Institute of 
America,-National Association of Manufac- 
turers, National Industrial Council. 

The membership of this group, all serving 
without compensation, consists of 22 busi- 
nessmen, of which 2 are appointed by each 
of the 7-sponsoring business organizations, 
the other 8 being elected to represent busi- 
ness-at-large. Permanent advisory commit- 
tees and a varying number of one-time ad- 
visory panels composed of volunteers repre- 
senting a consulting force of approximately 
500 businessmen, whose firms or trade associ- 
ations are involved in the Federal reporting 
programs, meet to work out related problems, 
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In its consulting and advisory capacity, 
the Council suggests ways to bring about the 
greatest exchange of information between 
the Government and business, with the least 
time, trouble, and expense. Defects in ex- 
isting methods are pointed out and analysis 
of proposed plans is made in order to elim- 
inate burdonsome requirements. In addi- 
tion to advising the Government, the coun- 
cil also serves as an information clearing 
house to provide business with information 
about the Government. It functions as a 
point of contact between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the business community. 

The council’s last quarterly report for 
1957 described its increased efforts to im- 
prove the management of paperwork in- 
volved in reports which flow between 
American business firms and the Govern- 
ment. Some of the accomplishments cited 
in that report include the following: 

The Council and the Bureau of the Budget 
reviewed a number of report forms used by 
the Census Bureau, including the monthly 
industry series on farm machinery, paper, 
and paperboard, office equipment, industrial 
furnaces, household furniture, and metal 
cans. A review made of four schedules used 
by industry in reporting information in the 
fats and oils market as well as in the food 
processing industry will make possible the 
gain of more useful information with con- 
siderably less burden upon respondents. 
Other programs, either under way or con- 
templated, include review of reporting re- 
quired in the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
among which are those to do with minimum 
wages paid in industries involved in Govern- 
ment contracting, and industrial injuries re- 
lated to the cement block and cooperage in- 
dustries. P 

A preposed report to obtain data concern- 
ing on-the-ground injury in connection with © 
airports, air lines, and concessionaires, was 
dropped by the Goverment as it would have 
created too great a burden upon the re- 
spondents. Review was made also of a num- 
ber of survéys proposed by the Business and 
Defense Services Administration of the De- 
partment of Commerce, including over 100 
survival items or civil defense surveys which 
were cleared through the Bureau of the 
Budget. New forms were developed for ob- 
taining information regarding machine tools 
in case of war or increase in world tensions 
and for the use of Department of Defense 
contractors. 

Fourteen of 22 recommendations submitted 
by the Council’s committee in connection 
with intercity bus transportation were 
adopted by the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, thereby 
facilitating the filing of annual-report forms 
A and E. Revision was made of broadcast- 
station application forms by the Bureau of 
the Budget and the Federal Communications 
Commission, with the cooperation of radio 
and TV broadcasting representatives. Rec- 
ommendations were made by the committee 
of the Council for revision of the Federal 
Power Commission’s annual-report form 
No. 1. The Council continued its review 
and revision of the standard fmdustrial classi- 
fication which forms a basis for tabulating 
Federal statistics on industrial activity—a 
task that took 5 years of widespread activ- 
ity in cooperation with the Office of Statis- 
tical Standards. In addition to the matter 
of revising reporting forms, attention con- 
tinues to be given to the subject of records 
retention by both business firms and the 
Government with a view toward reduction 
of paperwork. 

INTERNAL GOVERNMENT REPORTS 


The paperwork involved in the prepara- 
tion of reports required for the internal ad- 
ministration of Government activities has 
not yet been fully explored by the subcom- 
mittee. It has been ascertained, however, 
that the three military departments, which 
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require the bulk of internal Government re- 
ports, fully appreciate the need to regulate 
this activity and have accordingly established 
reports-control units. Appropriate regula- 
tions have been issued by the military de- 
partments setting forth the procedural re- 
quirements necessary to obtain approval of 
reports. 
GENERAL. ACCOUNTING OFFICE FORMS AND 
RELATED PAPERWORK 


The General Accounting Office, in addition 
to being the agency of Congress for checking 
the financial transactions of Government de- 
partments and agencies, also has the respon- 
sibility for assisting and cooperating with 
executive branch officials to improve effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of related Federal 
operations. 

Officials of the General Accounting Office 
cited steps which have been taken by that 
establishment to reduce the paperwork re- 
quired in connection with its accounting and 
auditing activity, especially since 1940, when 
Federal defense expenditures grew into astro- 
nomical figures. The General Accounting 
Office was then becoming a central paper mill, 
in large part because many fiscal require- 
ments of that establishment, the Treasury 
Department, and the Bureau of the Budget 
were not always coordinated. At that time, 

re, the General Accounting Office de- 
iize its methods and pro- 
in improving fiscal proce- 


7 lor? 
to moder! 


ng 


vement program 

‘by the Comptroller 

he Treasury, and 

in collaboration 

t agencies. Its 

lecentralization of 

the Government 

were carried on 

f information pre- 

for the use of the 

t system, all disbursing 

counts, with supporting vouchers, 

and other papers, were sent into 

shin gton office of the agency for ad- 

inistrative review, and then funneled into 

1e > Ge neral Accounting Office for audit. To- 

dé ay, under the new con nprehensive audit ap- 

proach, auditors go to the place where the 

records are kept by the agency. This pro- 

cedure eliminates transmission of carloads of 

paper into Washington. Leaving the vouch- 

ers at the site of operations automatically 

eliminated preparing and maintaining two 

sets of vouchers, since the original voucher 

serves the needs of the department and the 
General Accounting Office. 

The Budget and Accounting Procedures 
Act of 1950, embodying the principles of the 
joint accounting improvement program, 
provided the necessary authority for simpli- 
fication of fiscal procedures and elimination 
of duplicating and overlapping processes. 
The discontinuance of thousands of accounts 
which theretofore were maintained in the 
General Accounting Office, the agencies, and 
the Treasury Department saved the General 
Accounting Office millions of dollars in Sal- 
aries and stopped the flow of countless docu- 
ments that had previously been sent by de- 
partments and agencies to the General Ac- 
counting Office, for posting to their records. 

The Accounting Procedures Act provides 
that the Comptroller General shall, to the 
extent he deems necessary, continue to ex- 
ercise the authority to prescribe forms, sys- 
terms, and procedures for administrative 
appropriation and fund accounting. The 
concept under which the Comptroller Gen- 
eral operates is to exercise his prescribing 
authority on a fully cooperative basis and 
to assist the agencies in developing their 
accounting systems and procedures, includ- 
ing the related accounting forms. The Gen- 
eral Accounting Office is continuously en- 
gaged in a program to eliminate unnecessary 
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documents to depository libraries discloseg 


paperwork in the Government. The term 
“forms management” as used in some de- 
partments and agencies of the Government 
is an integral part of the accounting im- 
provement work of the General Accounting 
Office. Although numerous examples of sav- 
ings, aggregating millions of dollars, could 
be cited as a result of their efforts in this 
program, they are convinced that improved 
paperwork management must necessarily 
rely on day-to-day management involving 
constant vigilance of responsible officials. ° 
PUBLICATIONS MANAGEMENT 


Another phase of our study, which was 
touched upon lightly by the Hoover Com- 
mission report to Congress on paperwork 
management is concerned with publications. 
More than one-half of the total Government 
printing cost is for publications. To develop 
data needed by the subcommittee in con- 
nection with this study, Chairman Hays 
addressed inquiries to heads of Government 
departments and agencies requesting infor- 
mation concerning their publications man- 
agement activities. The replies to these in- 
quiries provided the subcommittee with in- 
formation as to those publications or series 
of publications issued pursuant to specific 
provisions of law or authorization by the 
Bureau of the Budget, and also concerning 
other publications for which the issuing de- 
partments and agencies were solely respon- 
sible. Related information, including review 
for essentiality, place and method of pro- 
duction, distribution, and sale was also ob- 
tained. Additional information was sup- 
plied by the military departments as to the 
extent to which technical manuals were being 
obtained from contractors as a part of the 
basic contracts for military services or equip- 
ment. It will be recalled that the Hoover 
Commission task force envisioned the pos- 
sibility of saving many millions of dollars 
annually by the establishment of adequate 
controls to prevent excessive charges on this 
one item alone. 

Many Government publications, including 
those classified for reasons of national secu- 
rity, are used for strictly administrative or 
operational purposes. A large percentage of 
such publications were found to be printed 
by the use of agency facilities. Other Gov- 
ernment publications of public interest or 
educational value, which for the most part 
are printed by the Government Printing Of- 
fice, are commonly referred to as_ public 
documents. 

The term “public document,” as used to- 
day, is not so defined by law. The first legal 
definition of this term appeared in the act 
of March 3, 1847, concerning the establish- 
ment of certain postal routes and other mat- 
ters, which stated: “Such publications or 
books as have been or may be published, 
procured, or purchased by order of either 
House of Congress, or a joint resolution of 
the two Houses, shall be considered as public 
documents, and entitled to be franked as 
such.” The act of June 23, 1874, which pro- 
vided funds for the operation of the Post 
Office Department, stated: “The term ‘public 
document’ is hereby defined to be all publi- 
cations printed by order of Congress or either 
House thereof.” For the last half of a cen- 
tury, however, the following definition, al- 
though not stated in any law, has received 
general acceptance: “Any publication printed 
at Government expense or published by au- 
thority of Congress or any Government pub- 
lishing office, of which an edition has been 
bought by Congress or any Government office 
for division among Members of Congress or 
distributed to Government officials or the 
public, shall be considered a public docu- 
ment.” 

There are many laws pertaining to the dis- 
tribution of Government publications which 
fall into the classification referred to as pub- 
lic documents. A thorough study of the 
laws relating to the distribution of public 


the need for major revision so as to best serye 
present-day needs. The oldest of these laws 
was enacted in 1814. Subsequent laws, which 
were enacted in an attempt to provide unj- 
form distribution on the basis of States ang 
congressional districts, do not fulfill present. 
day requirements. An analysis of the com- 
position of depository libraries disclosed the 
following: 
TOTAL DEPOSITORY LIBRARIES, MARCH 1958 


Number of 
Category libraries ~ 
Congressional designation 
Land grant colleges 
State and Territorial libraries 
Executive departments in D. C 


Other (legal designations) 


At the present time 99 congressional dis. 


tricts have no designated depository libraries, 


The remainder have from 1 to 6 each. 
H. R. 11042, to revise the laws relating to 
depository libraries 

The subcommittee study of the depository 
library problem was greatly assisted by coop- 
eration from the public documents commit- 
tee of the American Library Association, in- 
cluding information developed through ques- 
tionnaires sent to more than 1,000 depository 
and nondepository libraries throughout the 
United States. Testimony was also obtained 
by hearings on the subject. As.a result, the 
bill (H. R. 11042) to revise the laws relating 
to depository libraries was developed by the 
subcommittee and introduced by Chairman 
Hays on February 27, 1958. This bill, which 
fs now being considered by the Committee 
on House Administration, includes the fol- 
lowing new provisions: 

1. Defines the term “Government pubil- 
cation” and prescribes which Government 
publications shall be made available to 
depository libraries. 

2. Needed expansion in the number of de« 
pository libraries. 

3. Current issuance of a classified list of 
Government publications to facilitate selec- 
tion by depository libraries. 

‘4. Publications to be furnished the Super- 
intendent of Documents for depository 
library distribution by their issuing com- 
ponents of the Government. 

5. Raising the standards of depository 
libraries and require that the Superintendent 
of Documents periodically check the condi-« 
tion of depository libraries. 

6. Additional depository libraries within 
executive departments as may be needed. © 

7. Designation of regional depository 
libraries to serve depository libraries, includ- 
ing interlibrary loan and coordination in the 
disposal of unwanted Government Pa 
tions. 

8. Depository libraries, if served by ‘ 
regional depository, to retain those Goverl- 
ment publications which they select for # 
minimum period of 5 years. 

9. Regional depository libraries to retain 
permanently either printed copies or micro- 
facsimile copies of all Government publica- 
tions (except those authorized to be dit 
carded by the Superintendent of Doct 
ments). 

10. The Superintendent of Documents #9 
furnish to regional depository librarlée 
microfacsimile copies of -those Gov 
publications which he determines to be 
able for such form of reproduction. 


activity for the Superintendent of 


Government Printing Office is now equi ed 
to provide microfacsimile copies of pt 
ee ee 


current use of this form of reproduction 
some elements of the Government. It1 
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also ascertained that increasing employment 
of this form of reproduction is being made 
by some progressive commercial publishers 
who offer their books in either the regular 
printed edition or in microfacsimile edition. 
The use of microfacsimile copies of Govern- 
ment publications by regional depository 
libraries to minimize their space require- 
ments would appear to provide the means 
necessary to obtain needed relief. When all 


. Government publications are received by a 


depository library, they currently consume 
more than 100 linear feet of shelf space each 
ear. 
, International exchange of publications 

Another phase of publications management 
which provides a target for cost reduction 
concerns the international exchange of Gov- 
ernment publications. As you may know, 
our Government exchanges its publications 
with other countries as a result of agreement 
entered into in 1886, and which received sub- 
sequent legislative authorization. From in- 
formation obtained thus far by the subcom- 
mittee, it would appear that at least half 
of the Government publications which are 
currently being distributed by this country 
through the international exchange medium 
are not desired by the recipients. It appears 
that the establishment of a more selective 
basis of distribution would minimize this 
wasteful expenditure. 

Elimination of unessential publications 


The study disclosed that most depart- 
ments and agencies have established respon- 
sibility at their headquarters level to exercise 
publications management functions, includ- 
ing review for essentiality of those publica- 
tions not specifically required by law to be 
published. Some departments and agencies 
which have several programs to administer, 
such as Health, Education, and Welfare have 
vested the publications management respon- 
sibilities for each with the bureaus or divi- 
sions concerned. 

In the exercise of the publications manage- 
ment responsibility, the military depart- 
ments have placed their publications and 
blank forms under -continuing review, with 
consideration being given to age and utili- 
zation. The objective of such a program is 
to single out those publications which are 
in need of revision, those which are to be 
consolidated with other publications, or 
those which are obsolete. Such continuing 


_Teview, together with the exercise of more 


selective distribution, has greatly reduced 
Printing expenditures for some classes of 
publications. 

A large percentage of all Government pub- 
lications is required to be printed because 
of some provision of law. For example, the 
Agriculture Department cited 184 laws which 
require that Department to publish statis- 
tics, disseminate information, issue rules, 
notices, and other publications. It is obvi- 
ous, therefore, that legislative action, based 
on careful reappraisal of essentiality and 
value, is necessarily required before some 
publications and forms can be discontinued. 


Official register of the United States 


The history of one publication which has 
been continuously printed since 1816 is cited 
&§ an example of questionable essentiality. 
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pages and listed 349,000 names. The cost of 
printing and binding in that year amounted 
to $70,808.66. Subsequent editions have 
listed fewer names. 

In 1921, the Director of the Census, who 
was then responsible for issuing the Official 
Register, stated: _ 

“The preparation and publication of the 
Official Register now entails an expenditure 
of approximately $50,000. It seems to me 
that it answers no important purpose; cer- 
tainly its value does not justify such an ex- 
penditure. I accordingly recommend that a 
law be passed to discontinue the prepara- 
tion of the Official Register after publication 
of the present edition and authorizing the 
compilation and publication biennially by 
the Bureau of the Census of statistics of the 
civilian personnel of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” : 

Now, 37 years later, this publication con- 
tinues to be pyblished at a cost of approxi- 
mately $50,000 annually. Furthermore, the 
United States Government Manual, which 
also lists a large percentage of the names 
contained in the Official Register, has been 
published for the last 14 years. On the basis 
of a subcommittee study of the essentiality 
and value of this publication, Chairman 
Hays introduced a bill, H. R. 11345, on March 
11, 1958, to repeal the laws relating to the 
publication of the Official Register. 

: CONCLUSIONS 

Those phases of Government paperwork 
management which have thus far received 
most attention from the subcommittee con- 
cern forms and publications because of their 
close relation to the Federal printing study 
which the subcommittze is also making. 


It is clearly evident that the objective of. 


improving paperwork management in the 
Government requires the continuing vigi- 
lance of responsible officials and dedicated 
persons such as you, who maintain a pro- 
fessional interest in its many phases. 
Whether your work is concerned with im- 
provement of correspondence, reports con- 
trol, forms management, publications, or 
records administration, the cooperation and 
support of the heads of your respective de- 
partments and agencies will greatly assist in 
the accomplishment of your objectives. 

May I thank you personally for your kind 
attention during my talk—and may I ex- 
press the thanks of Chairman Hays and our 
subcommittee members for providing us this 
opportunity to cite some of our objectives 
in this broad field of Government—a field 
in which your conferences certainly evi- 
dence such a deep and worthwhile interest. 





Chairman of Hoover Commission Task 
Force on Government Paperwork Man- 
agement Cites Magnitude of Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following commu- 
nication from Mr. Emmett J. Leahy, who 
was chairman of the Task Force on 
Paperwork Management of the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, better known 


of 
sizes the importance of this work and 
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cites an outstanding example of potential 
benefit which can be obtained in but a 
single instance: 
LEAHY AND Co., 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS, 
New York, N. Y., May 14, 1958. 
Mr. J. H. MCWHORTER, 

Technical Adviser, House Subcommit- 
tee To Study Federal Printing and 
Paperwork, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MCWuHortT#ER: I read with interest 
your speech before IRAC recently. Earlier, 
I was impressed with the hearings Repre- 
sentative Hays conducted on Government 
printing and paperwork and particularly his 
searching questions to representatives of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

As chairman of Mr. Hoover’s Task Force on 
Paperwork Management, I am perhaps more 
concerned than most with the large possi- 
bilities for improvement yet to be realized. 
For this reason, last month here in New 
York, I spoke of Mr. Hays and yourself to Mr. 
Hoover and his committee of task-force 
members. Your group may well be our only 
hope of realizing some of these large possi- 
bilities. Certainly, as of now, no adequate 
agency or sponsor has been otherwise pro- 
vided. 

Failure thus far to eliminate the employ- 
ers’ quarterly tax return (forms 941 and 
941A) is a single example. This burdensome 
and unnecessary report costs large and small 
businesses and institutions a minimum of 
$22 million a year to prepare. For 15 years it 
has been wholly duplicated by the withhold- 
ing statement (W-2). This single item I dis- 
cussed with Senator Brrp several weeks ago 
in Washington. His interest on behalf of 
the Senate was gratifying. But it is over 3 
years since this was recommended to the 
Congress by the President as well as our 
group on the Hoover Commission. 

Because sthe possibilities of constructive 
accomplishment in these areas are immense, 
it might be well for us to discuss them either 
here in New York or when I am next in 
Washington. The prime mover for the elim- 
ination of red tape in government, whoever 
he is, could easily become nothing less than 
@ national hero. Bits of this role have been 
parceled out, but the greater part goes beg- 
ging. 

Cordially yours, 
EMMETT J. LEAHY. 





Keep Bills Separate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. -Mr. Speaker, al- 
though it was printed on May 24, before 
the House passed the Alaska statehood 
bill, an editorial “Progress Toward State- 
hood” in the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune is 
still pertinent in light of impending Sen- 
ate debate on the measure because it 
points to the pitfalls which would lie 
ahead if the Alaska and Hawaii state- 
hood bills are linked. The editorial 
reads: 

Procress Towarp STATEHOOD 

Seventy-three percent of the persons ques- 
tioned in a recent Gallup Poll favored im- 
mediate statehood for Alaska. A pledge of 
statehood is in the political platforms of 
both parties. Secretary of the Interior 
Seaton has spoken earnestly in behalf of 
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statehood. Once again President Eisenhower 
has asked prompt approval of a measure now 
before Congress. Here irc a clear instance in 
which Congress has lagged far behind public 
opinion. 

There is real hope, however, that the lag 
will be remedied in this session of Congress. 

The first big boost came Wednesday when, 
by a 217-172 margin, House Members voted 
to bypass their own Rules Committee and 
bring the statehood bill directly to the floor. 
Now, thanks to the support of Speaker Sam 
Rayburn and other leaders, there is expec- 
tation that the House will aprove the meas- 
ure in a fair vote, which may come next 
week, possibly on Wednesday. 

If assurances of Senate GOP Leader Wr- 
LIAM KNOWLAND and other powerful voices in 
both parties can be believed, there is similar 
ground for confidence that the Senate also 
will have an opportunity to vote and that a 
majority will approve the bill. 

The principal danger is the attempt to tie 
the Hawaii statehood bill to the Alaska 
measure. Supporters of statehood for both 
Territories should realize there is more con- 
troversy over Hawaii and that a move to 
make the one bill contingent upon the 
other would only play into the hands of 
those who want to defeat both. 

No new arguments are necessary to justify 
Alaskan statehood On grounds of prepa- 

i I lation, and ability to manage its 
own affairs, Alaska fully qualifies. Admis- 
f Alaska to the Union would result in 

¥ par to either party, but 

) effort would redound 
e credit of both parties. 








an gain 








Deductions From Income Tax 
Returns 


Political 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, there 
is no paper in the country which has a 
more militant or aggressive dedication 
to the ideals of clean government than 
the Capital Times, of Madison, Wis. 
The Capital Times has recently pointed 
to the creeping corruption in Govern- 
ment that flows from the administration 
of the Internal Revenue Code. In a re- 
cent editorial, it points out how ridicu- 
lous it is for the Internal Revenue 
Service to permit the Cowles papers 
in Minneapolis to write off 50 percent of 
the cost of a political advertisement en- 
dorsing the candidacy of Eisenhower and 
NIxon against the cost of business for 
the papers in computing their income 
taxes. The Capital Times also asks the 
exceedingly pertinent and interesting 
question as to whether or not Bernard 
Goldfine was permitted by the Internal 
Revenue Code to charge off the $2,000 
hotel tab he picked up for Sherman 
Adams against the cost of doing business. 
The Capital Times makes the extremely 
telling point that if this deduction has 
been permitted, it is obvious that the 
Internal Revenue Service itself recog- 
nizes that Bernard Goldfine was indeed 
buying something of value for his busi- 
ness when he purchased hotel accommo- 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Appendix 
to the Recorp as follows: 

CowLes, GOLDFINE CasES SHOW How Tax 
ScHEMES WoRK 


The ways of the Internal Revenue Service 
are mystifying to say the least. 

In the 1956 campaign the Cowles paper 
in Minneapolis, the Tribune, published an 
advertisement in some of the biggest papers 
in the Nation telling why it endorsed the 
candidacy of Eisenhower and NIxon. 

The cost of the advertisement, amounting 
to about $10,000, was deducted from the 
corporations taxes as a cost of doing busi- 
ness. It was, of course, a political con- 
tribution to the Eisenhower-NIxon cam- 
paign. 

As such it should have been totally dis- 
allowed. But the Internal Revenue Service 
disallowed-only 50 percent of the deduction. 
What sense that ruling made is known only 
to the Service. To the public it appears 
that the corporation executives and the tax 
officials drew cards or cast the dice. 

Perhaps the Cowles people argued that 
the ad was as much for their benefit as it 
was to the benefit of Eisenhower and Nrxon. 
Surely, the ruling of the tax officials indi- 
cates that corporation is receiving those 
benefits. : 

This business of loading nonbusiness ex- 
penses on corporations and claiming them 
as deductible operating expenses is one of 
the biggest tax avoiding schemes going to- 
day. 

The Boston millionaire industrialist, Ber- 
nard Goldfine, who picked up a $2,000 hotel 
tab for Sherman Adams, charged it against 
operating costs for one of the corporations 
he controls. But he insists that this was a 
personal relationship with old friends whom 
“we have entertained and who have enter- 
tained us.” 

If it was personal and had nothing to do 
with the operation of his business or any 
kind of favor Adams may have been able to 
do for his business in Washington, why was 
it charged to the corporation? 

Apparently, Goldfine thought it was a 
business deal, in which case Adams has some 
explaining to do to the public. ; 

If it wasn’t a business deal, Goldfine has 
some explaining to do to tax officials. 

Maybe he can get the same deck the 
Cowles people used and get off with halving 
the $2,000 with the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. 

That’s the way things seem to be running 
down there. 





Extra Compensation to Postal Employ- 
ees Performing Service at Higher 
Levels 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18,1958 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
offering a bill which would provide that 
postal employees who are assigned to 
duties and responsibilities of a salary 
level higher than that to which ordi- 
narily they are assigned shall be paid the 


dations for the Assistant to the Presi- “higher salary attached to such more re- 


dent of the United States. 


sponsible duties. 


June 18 


In the Postal Pay Act approved June 
10, 1955—Public Law 68—it is provided in 
section 204 (b)— 

If any employee is assigned for more than 
30 days in any calendar year to duties ang 
responsibilities of a salary level which js 
higher than the salary level to which hig Posi- 
tion is assigned * * * he shall be paid for 
the period of his assignment in excess of 99 
days a basic salary computed in accordangs 
with the provisions of section 502, 


Section 502 of the cited law has to do 
with permanent promotion to the higher 
level and the effect of section 204 () 
accordingly is to provide that when any 
employee works‘at a higher level than 
that to which ordinarily he is assigneg 
he may be paid at a higher rate of pay in 
the same manner as though he had per. 
manently been promoted to that higher 
level except that he must first perform 
30 days of service. 

Postal employees report that the Post 
Office Department is requiring them to 
repeat the 30-day requirement in each 
calendar year. I point out to you that in 
the quotation it is stated that such pay- 
ment shall be allowed if an employee is 
assigned for more than 30 days in any 
calendar year. The law does not say that 
this employee must requalify in every 
calendar year. It simply says that in or- 
der to qualify the period of 30 days must 
fall within a single 12-month caledar 
period. 

I think it is improper for the Post Of- 
‘fice Department to require, as I under- 
stand it is now doing in the vast majority 
of cases of this kind, the 30-day requali- 
fication period each succeeding year. 
It is now almost 2 years since this law 
has been in effect. In that period of time 
there has been acting supervision of 
varying degrees and lengths of time. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that in view of the 
application placed upon this section by 
the Post Office Department, and in view 
of the length of time the law has now 
been operative, there can no longer be 
any continuing need for the 30-ay indoc- 
trination period. Accordingly, I am to 
day introducing a bill to remove that 30- 
day limitation. 

I hope that the bill can be brought to 
speedy action in the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service and that my col- 
leagues in the House will support the leg- 
islation when it comes toysthe floor. 





Columbia River Navigation Developments 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


. OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATS 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
greatest river of the Pacific sea 


and the only river cutting through the 
Pacific coast mountain barrier in the 





United States—is the Columbia River. 


One of the most important proposals for 
developing the Columbia for u10! 
would deepen the channel of the lowe 
river to 40 feet and widen it to 750 feet 
This is advocated by the Port of Port 
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jand Commission and other agencies 
which seek to develop the Columbia fully 
for water commerce, as have been de- 
yeloped such great rivers as the Missis- 
sippi, the St. Lawrence, the Rhine, and 


ers. 

oe informative and thoughtful edito- 
rial on this vital question was published 
June 3, 1958, in the Oregon Journal of 
Portland, a newspaper which is consist- 
ently advocating full development of the 
Columbia’s great navigation poten- 
tialities. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial entitled “Good Start on Channel 
Proposal” be printed in the Appendix of 


the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
Goop START ON CHANNEL PROPOSAL 


There is reassurance in the kind of prep- 
aration which has been made for the Corps 
of Engineers hearing Thursday in the Inte- 
rior Building on the proposal to deepen the 
lower Columbia River Channel to 40 feet and 
widen it to 750 feet. 

For the engineers to approve such a proj- 
ect is only a first step in the long chain of 
processes required before it actually can be 
accomplished, but it is an all-important first 
step. 

The engineers will not grant such ap- 
proval out of friendship or sympathy. They 
will have to be convinced that the benefits 
will outweigh the cost, which has ben esti- 
mated to be $20 million or more. They are 
engaged in a study that will take 2 to 3 years. 

We have seen a copy of the 70-page study 
prepared by Ivan Bloch and Associates for 
the Port of Portland Commission, which links 
future ocean cargo tonnage with population, 
industrial and agricultural growth in the 
whole region and which predicts a doubling 
of tonnage by 1990. 

The Commission of Public Docks is sub- 
mitting evidence designed to show that a 
wider and deeper channel is indispensable to 
the overall development of the region. 

These two agencies will be joined by scores 
of organizations and individuals from 
throughout the region who are keenly aware 
of the interdependence of the lower Colum- 
bia River ports and the interior. 

The economic factors involyed in this 
problem are exceedingly complex, but it can 
be said simply that the trend in ocean ship- 
ping is toward larger and faster vessels. 
Without a wider and deeper channel, these 
larger and faster vessels either will not be 
able to use the lower Columbia River, or they 
will be restricted as to their time of use and 
to less than full cargoes. These restrictions 
will have a bearing on the overall cost of 
Ocean shipping to and from this port. 

On the basis of studies already made, John 
J. Winn, manager of the port commission, is 
convinced that the supporters of this project 
can come up with a benefit-to-cost ratio of 
8to 1. If the engineers agree, its chances 
in Congress ought to be better than good. 


of the Army. If it survives all 
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Kennedy-Ives Labor Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a news re- 
lease from the AFL-CIO dated June 18, 
1958, relative to S. 3974, the labor. bill 
which was passed by the Senate yester- 
day. 

There being no objection, the news re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

(Following is a statement by AFL-CIO 
President George Meany on S. 3974. Presi- 
dent Meany drafted the statement just be- 
fore leaving the United States for the Inter- 
national Labor Organization meeting in 
Geneva and the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions meeting in Brussels, 
and authorized its release today: ) 

As reported by the majority of the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, S. 3974 
was a conscientious attempt to write legisla- 
tion which would aid in eradicating proven 
abuses in the labor-management field while 
avoiding legislation which would hamper or 
weaken the labor movement in its legitimate 
activities. 

In the opinion of the AFL-CIO that meas- 
ure would have aided substantially in curb- 
ing abuses, a goal we have repeatedly urged. 
On the other hand, there were some provi- 
sions which we considered unwise and some 
which might have been unworkable. On 
balance, however, the good in the bill far 
outweighed the bad: 

On the floor of the Senate, however, as a 
result of political maneuvering by the ad- 
ministration and some Senators more desir- 
ous of hampering legitimate union activities 
than of eliminating corruption, this measure 
has been greatly altered. 

The fallacy of writing legislation on the 
Senate floor has never been more clearly 
proven than in this instance. 

As a result, S. 3974, as adopted last night 
by the Senate, contains provisions which we 
are certain. will prove unworkable; provi- 
sions which we know are unwise; provisions 
which are clearly unfair and unduly re- 
pressive. 

Typical of the injudicious amendments 
adopted -on’ the floor was the elimination 
of prehearing elections in NLRB cases, de- 
signed to speed up Board procedure. Defeat 
of this proposal was a direct result of lobby- 
ing by reactionary groups seeking only to 
frustrate legitimate union activity. 

Only the valiant efforts of the bill’s spon- 
sors; aided by fair-minded Members on both 
sides of the aisle, preserved the anticorrup- 
tion sections of. the bill from crippling 
amendments. 

While S. 3974 was a better bill before the 
floor debate, it still retains enough sub- 
stantive anticorruption sections to make it 
worthwhile. 

The AFL-CIO is convinced, however, that 
the House of Representatives can and 
should improve this measure, retaining the 
anticorruption sections and eliminating 
some of the unworkable and unnecessary 
language inserted on the Senate floor. | 

The House of Representatives, however, 
has still not acted upon the key anticorrup- 
tion measure (S. 2888) already passed by 
the Senate without an opposing vote. 

_ Without this bill, billions of dollars of 
workers’ .money stands virtually unpro- 
tected. The only opposition to this vital 
and necessary legislation comes from em- 
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ployer groups and the insurance lobby, in- 
tent upon protecting profits and callously 
indifferent to the need for protecting these 
funds against abuse. 

We call upon the House of Representa- 
tives as a first step to pass the health and 
welfare fund disclosure bill without further 
delay. 

Immediately thereafter, we urge the 
House Labor and Education Committee to 
begin action on improving S. 3974. We 
pledge our constructive assistance to the 
committee to the end that we secure a 
sound, workable measure. 

We sincerely hope that neither the ad- 
ministration nor any Other group will at- 
tempt again to boobytrap this necessary 
legislation. 





Senator Hill’s Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON: ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Chattanooga Times of June 16, 
1958, commending the fine role our dis- 
tinguished colleague the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Hitt] has played in spon- 
soring and supporting proposed legisla- 
tion for better medical training and 
better hospitals throughout the South, 
thereby directly aiding in the improve- 
ment of public health. I recommend 
this editorial to all of my colleagues. 

There being n06 objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR HILL’s SERVICE 


Many of the fine community hospitals to 
be seen in Alabama and other Southern 
States are the result of legislation sponsored 
by Senator Lister Hitt. As chairman of the 
Senate committee handling health and edu- 
cation bills, Senator Hrix has played a major 
part in getting Federal support for expand- 
ing research into cancer, heart disease, 
mental illness, as well as support for med- 
ical training and for hospitals. 

Speaking to the graduating class of 
Hahnemann Medical College of Philadelphia, 
where he received the honorary degree of 
doctor of science, Senator Hix the other day 
gave some background information which ex- 
plained why he devoted so much work toward 
better hospitals. 

Senator Hin1 explained that it was in Phil- 
adelphia where his father, a surgeon and 
practitioner for more than half a century, 
studied at Jefferson Medical College under 
the renowned Samuel D. Gross. There the 
elder Hill acquired much of the foundation 
that prepared him for the eventful night— 
more than 50 years ago—when he performed 
by lamplight on a rude kitchen table the 
first successful suture of the human heart in 
America. 

And from Philadelphia the elder Hill went 
forth to study under Joseph Lister (for 
whom the Senator is named). 

Doctors have influenced Lister Him. 
through his splendid senatorial career. The 
son of a doctor, the nephew of a doctor, the 
brother-in-law of 2 doctors and the first 
cousin of 5 doctors-—-he has been acutely 
aware of the need for support for medicine 
so that public health can be constantly im- 
proved. 

As an author of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority Act, Senator Hru’s fame is assured. 
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As the friend of community hospitals, the 
Alabamian has rendered great service to the 
South, which could not have secured these 
hospitals without help. 





Marine Reserve Endorsement of Equal- 
ization of Benefits Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
surprising as it may be, there are still 
many areas in which Reserve personnel 
of the Armed Forces are not on a stand- 
ard of equality with members of the 
Regular establishment. The rightful 
equalization of Reserve officers with 
World War I service with those of the 
Regular components is of pressing im- 
portance now inasmuch as the number 
of those left to receive any benefit due 
them becomes increasingly smaller. 

Pending before the 85th Congress is 
legislation which I introduced last year 
(H. R. 689), establishing equalization of 
benefits between Regulars and Reserves. 
This legislation has received strong en- 
from organizations in all 
rts of the country. Brig. Gen. Horace 


aorsement 


W. Card of Temple City, Calif., a retired 
officer of the United States Marine Corps 
Reserve, has just sent me a resolution 
adopted by the Lieutenant Gillespie 


Chapter of the Marine Corps Reserve Of- 
ficers Association of Los Angeles, Calif., 
on June 6, 1958. 

This timely resolution, which appears 
below, urges Congress to enact legisla- 
tion according equal treatment, with 
particular reference to retirement bene- 
fits, to Regular and Reserve officers. 
The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY ARCHIBALD F. GiIL- 
LESPIE CHAPTER, MARINE CorRPS RESERVE 
OFFICERS ASSOCIATION, LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 
ON JUNE 6, 1958 
Whereas the Archibald F. Gillespie Chap- 

ter of the Marine Corps Reserve Officers As- 
sociation of Los Angeles, Calif., is in accord 
with, and supports, the principle of equali- 
zation of rights and benefits, including re- 
tirement rights, for Reserve component per- 
sonnel as compared with Regular personnel 
of the Armed Forces, as well as between the 
services themselves, and 

Whereas it is in the interest of justice and 
fair play to assure full equalization, without 
exception, and such equalization by force 
of example is an incentive to active partici- 
pation of younger personnel in the national 
defense, »maintains the active and favor- 
able interest of the older reservists, and 
promotes a high morale amongst those en- 
gaged in the national defense, while a 
breach of such equalization destroys morale, 
and 

Whereas Congress has long, and fre- 
quently, and consistently, by repeated legis- 
lative enactments declared its intent to 
grant equal treatment to Regulafs and Re- 
serves alike, under comparable circum- 
stances, and 

Whereas specific enactments of such leg- 
islative intent include the original Selective 
Service Act (1917); the Vitalization and Re- 
tiremeat Equalization Act of 1948 (P. L. 
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810, 80th Cong.), one of its avowed pur- 
poses being the equalization of retirement 
for Reserve officers with that of Regular 
officers; the Career Compensation Act of 
1949 (P. L. 351, 8ist Cong.); and P. L. 1028, 
84th Congress (1). S. ©. title 10, ser. 277, 
chap. §; 70A Stat. 14), which reads as fol- 
lows: “Laws applying to both Regulars and 
Reserves shall be administered without dis- 
crimination (a) amongst Regulars; (b) 
amongst Reserves; and (c) between Regulars 
and Reserves,” and 

Whereas Reserve officers have been denied 
the benefits accorded to Regulars by inter- 
pretation of paragraph 4, section 15, of the 
Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 to exclude 
them from benefits clearly intended by Con- 
gress to go to officers who had service in the 
Armed Forces in World War I, including Re- 
serve Officers; and 

Whereas certain bills have been introduced 
in Congress having for their purpose the 
clarification of the language of paragraph 4 
clarification of the language of paragraph 4, 
section 15, to express the clear intention of 
Congress to make its provisions applicable to 
Reserve officers; and 

Whereas the continued denial of the bene- 
fits above referred to constitutes discrimina- 
tion and an inequity which ought to be cor- 
rected by legislative action: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Lieutenant Archibald F 
Giliespie Chapter of the Marine Corps Re- 
serve Officers Association of Los Angeles, 
Calif., in a called meeting assembled in Los 
Angeles, Calif., June 6, 1958, That the Con- 
gress pass clarifying legislation as proposed 
in Senate bill 1085 and House bill 689 so that 
Regular and Reserve officers will be accorded 
equal treatment with particular reference to 
retirement benefits, and that we urge our 
United States Senators and Representatives 
from this area to support the above-men- 
tioned bills, S. 1085 and H. R. 689. 

FRANK R. SHINEBERG, Secretary. 





Virginia Jaycees for Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with sincere pleasure that I call to the 
attention of my colleagues a resolution 
adopted on June 1, 1958, by the board of 
directors of the Virginia Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce endorsing immediate 
statehood for Alaska. The resolution in 
its complete is in these words: 
RESOLUTION PASSED BY BoarpD or DrREcTors, 

Vircinta JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, IN 

Session, Hore, ROANOKE, ROANOKE, Va., 

JunE 1, 1958. 

Whereas the Virginia Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce has previously affirmed 
by resolution in convention assembled, the 
organizations’ faith in the people of Alaska, 
our fellow citizens; and + 

Whereas in these same resolutions this or- 
ganization has repeatedly expressed itself in 
favor of statehood for Alaska and has called 
upon the Congress to pass such laws neces- 
sary to make Alaska the 49th State; and 

Whereas the House of Representatives has 
with vision and statesmanship, voted for 
Alaskan statehood; and 

Whereas the citizens of Alaska have waited 
longer than any other group of. American 
citizens to be recognized as first-class citi- 


June 1g 
zens and because these people are in effeg 
by their residence in Alaska of vital 
tance to our national security; and 

Whereas the admission of Alaska to the 
Union will be like a worldwide voice pene. 
trating the Iron Curtain telling the 
of all continents that America is strong ang | 
expanding to new frontiers as the peoples 
voice is heard; and 

Whereas the admission of Alaska will bene. 
fit the economy of all the States and wij 
truly offer new horizons of opportunity to 
countless thousands of American citizens ang 
further delay will prove damaging not only 
to Alaska and its residents but also to oy 
country’s interest In the world as a whole: 
be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Virginia Junior Cham. 
ber of Commerce in convention assem 
May 31 to June 1, 1958, hereby declares its 
full and unqualified support of Alaskan state. 
hood and implores its Senators to support 
such legislation in this session of Congres 
and that copies of this resolution be sent to 
Senators Byrp and ROBERTSON, 





Flood Control on the Wabash River 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER- 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, the Wa- 
bash River affects most of the congres- 
sional districts in Indiana. When flood 
conditions arise the effect is felt in suc © 
cessive stages in these districts. The up- 
per Wabash River flows first through the 
Fifth District, then through portions of 
the Second, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth 
Districts. 

For this reason, I wish to include m- 
der unanimous consent, a _ statement 
made by our colleague, the gentlewoman 
from Indiana [Mrs. HarpEN], who # 
ably represents the Sixth District. 

Co oman Cercrm. Harpen, back in 
Washington after a weekend survey of flood 
damage in west-central Indiana, today called 
for Federal action to prevent such terrible 
suffering and loss in the future. 

Mrs. Hagpen said she is contacting th 
Army engineers urging expansion of the cul 
rent channelization survey of the Wabash 
to embrace flood-control Measures as well. 

She called, too, for enactment by Cot 
gress of a bill authorizing construction @ 
three huge reservoirs on the upper Wabash 
near Peru, Wabash, and Huntington Al 
three sites are included in a public wo 
biil scheduled for action this week. oat 

And she said she is urging the Army eng 
neers and the Indiana Flood Control Com — 
mission to speed up surveys on three othe 
proposed reservoir sites in west-central Ir 
diana. The sites are: a 

1, Big Pine Creek, between Attica a 

2. Big Sugar Creek, near Turkey Run Sis# 
Park pod 


3. Wildcat Creek, near Lafayette. . 
Construction of these six reservoirs a 
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on Raccoon Creek in Parke County, sched- 
yled in 1959 or 1960, will help materially. 
But she said real flood control for the 
Wabash Valley will not result until addi- 
tional reservoirs are located further up- 


m. 
tone said it is quite possible that there 
would have been little damage in west-cen- 
tral Indiana during the current flood had 
the Peru, Wabash, and Huntington Reser- 
yoirs been in operation. n 

“we have to look at the river as a whole,” 
she cautioned. “That is why I am support- 
ing the three upstream sites. If we can get 
them under construction, we will be well on 
the way to solving the problem.” 

The Hoosier Congresswoman said the In- 
diana Flood Control Commission has worked 
out the reservoir plan and it is a good one. 

“what we need,” she concluded, “is to 

it up. The problem is an urgent one. 
Our people are losing millions of dollars 
every spring in crops and property damage, 
not to mention the threat to health and to 
life itself which the floodwaters pose.” 

She said extensive reconstruction and re- 
pair of levees will be necessary this year and 
construction of new levees probably will be 
needed to supplement the reservoir system. 
Several levees went out over the weekend as 
the swollen Wabash prevented normal water 
discharge from the streams. 

Levee problems are particularly serious in 
the West Terre Haute, Terre Haute, Monte- 
guma, and Clinton areas, Mrs. HARDEN said. 





Erase the Purposeless Void 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp a guest editorial 
from the Young Republican, which sets 
forth, with great clarity, why our young 
people should be interested in politics: 

[From the Young Republican] 
ERASE THE PURPOSELESS VOID 


(By William D. Reimert, managing editor, 
Call-Chronicle newspapers) 


A growing interest in politics on the part 
of younger citizens is among the more en- 
couraging signs of our times. 

This is as it should be, for politics is 
among the more honorable of American in- 
stitutions. It is basic to our way of living 
and epitomizes in its fullest sense the glori- 
ous right of the free man to have a part in 
determining his own destiny and shaping 
the world to his heart’s desire. 

But unhappily, this is not. the way it has 

Too many of the generation now 
Passing from the scene have been skeptical 
of rolitics and cynical about its purposes 
and results. Too many believe all politi- 
cians are crooked and all politics are corrupt. 

Many are convinced the primary purpose 
of politics is self-interest. 

This skepticism and cynicism and these 

have led to apathy, and apathy has 

48 it always does, to abuses: 

To centralized Government, to 
Costs that stagger the imagination and to 
taxes which confiscate man’s earnings be- 

he ever sees them, just to mention a 


50 & revival of a wholesome interest on the 
Part of a newer generation is, indeed, a good 
‘gn, a happy sign, and an encouraging one. 
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It is the only hope there is against an other- 
wise inevitable drift into benevolent bu- 
reaucracy and the loss of freedoms we talk 
about so much and do so little to preserve. 

If we can agree; then, that an interest in 
politics is respectable and necessary, what 
are some of the ways in which this business 
can be most effectively pursued? 

There are many, and among the more im- 
portant I would list these: 

1. Be proud of your interest in politics. 
It is one of your richest heritages. Only the 
person who seeks an excuse for the low state 
of his citizenship need ever apologize for 
wanting to know about government, for 
helping to put the right man in the right 
office, for participating in elections and ufg- 
ing others to do likewise. 

It will naturally follow that if we are proud 
of the grand American institution of politics, 
we will not fall victim to many of the 
vicious slogans and cliches which continually 
fill the air. 

No one but the ignorant will believe, for 
instance, that all politics and all politicians 
are crooked. For the truth is that in all 
American history, those who have brought 
politics into disgrace are far outnumbered 
by those who have given it character and 
distinction, who have served competently 
and conscientiously and at great personal 
sacrifice on local, State and national levels. 
This is so today. One need not look far to 
find examples of the highest type among the 
current lists of officeholders. 

Public office is an honorable profession and 
public service a high calling, deserving of 
proper respect. 

2. This respect should be carried into our 
attitude toward the party system. 

An effective party system is as essential 
to the proper functioning of American poli- 
tics as are the checks and balances provided 
by the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches of our Government. Both major 
parties have made valuable contributions to 
the American way of life. They have been 
the leaven in our political bread. They have 
provided incentives and competition. In a 
sense they have been of the essence of free 
enterprise for a free people. 

3. Political parties are, when you come 
right down to it, far more than a means to 
win elections and keep favorite sons in office. 
They are the machinery through which men 
and women of like opinion can keep great 
principles alive, through which they can 
most effectively fight for those principles. 

All of which adds up to this: 

Good political parties, like good citizens, 
must believe in something. Within the 
framework of inevitable change throughout 
the years, they need to espouse certain prin- 
ciples and policies. They need to believe in 
these sincerely and passionately, at times 
to the point where they are willing to sac- 
rifice an election rather than a principle. 

These may be high-sounding words, but 
it is historically demonstrable that those par- 
ties die whiteh are too often willing to sac- 
rifice principle for expediency, just as an in- 
dividual’s character withers under similar 
circumstances. 

4. The intelligent citizen will, therefore, 
aecord politics the full respect it deserves. 
He will select the party in whose platforms 
and principlés he can most sincerely believe 
for the simple reason that there is no more 
or way to make these beliefs come to 

e. 

He will not become a participant because 
politics is a game, a gamble, an excitement, 
a win-or-lose pastime, but because in its 
American form it is a proven way of life. 
It has created an atmosphere of greater in- 
dividual dignity, freedom, prosperity, enter- 
prise, and hope than any form of society 
has produced in all history. 

Having developed the right kind of'a re- 
spect for an institution that deserves re- 
spect; having determined the principjes in 
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which he can believe and for which he is 
willing to fight, it is bound to follow that 
the citizen will give of his time and energy 
and means and intelligence and interest. 

And all of this will add a fullness and 
richness to life that will otherwise escape 
him. Cynics are among the unhappiest peo- 
ple in the world and the man or woman 
who finds nothing in life to believe in or to 
strive for lives, indeed, in a purposeless void. 

The interest, energy, devotion, and good 
citizenship of Lehigh County’s young Repub- 
licans has given a great lift to those of us 
who have watched the ebb and flow of po- 
litical events over the years. From this ex- 
perience, these men and women of a younger 
generation are certain to derive deep satis- 
factions and from their efforts the county, 
the State, and the Nation will reap great 
benefits. 





Keep the Bills Apart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the St. 
Paul (Minn.) Dispatch editoriaily con- 
sidered on May 29 the proposition of 
statehood for Alaska and Hawaii with 
especial reference to a combined bill 
for the addition of these two Territories 
aS States. The concluding sentence of © 
the editorial is in these words: 


Even if Alaska reaches its goal without Ha- 
waii, the natural course of events after that 
should assure success for Hawaii in the not 
to distance future. 


With that expression I agree com- 
pletely. For the benefit of my colleagues 
I should like to have printed here the 
complete text of the editorial which ran 
under the heading of “Alaskan State- 
hood”: 

ALASKAN STATEHOOD 

Prospects are now good that Alaska will 
win its statehood at this session of Con- 
gress, although the victory is not yet assured. 

House passage of the statehood bill 
Wednesday, just 24 hours after opponents 
came near killing it while many members 
were absent, puts the measure within strik- 
ing distance of final approval. The next 
chapter will be fought out in the Senate. 
There the bill already has won committee 
approval and needs only a boost from the 
majority leadership to be brought out on 
the floor. 

Party lines were mixed in the House fight, 
and doubtless will be in the Senate. South- 
ern Democrats oppose the new State because 
Alaskan Senators and Representatives in 
Congress would presumably support civil- 
rights legislation. Republicans in substan- 
tial number also voted “no” in the House, 
apparently on the theory that Alaskan voters 
will be likely to elect Democrats. 

The Senate should push ahead at once and 
make Alaska the 49th State. Its claims have 
been well established. At the same time, 
Congress might as well go all the way and 
bring in Hawaii as the 50th member of the 
Union. Both parties are committed to state- 
hood for the two Territories.- This is an 
appropriate opportunity to end the bicker- 
ing and political maneuvering which have 
been going on so long. 

Three courses are open. ‘The Senate could 
include Hawaii in its Alaskan bill and send 
the package back to the House. Or there 
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could be an agreement among the leader- 
ship to bring up Hawali statehood separately 
after Alaska is acted upon. Or Alaskan 
statehood could be voted separately and in- 
dependently, without efforts to tie it in with 
action on Hawaii. 

Too great insistence on including Hawaii 
immediately might run the risk of develop- 
ing further opposition and defeating the 
pleas of both Territories. Supporters of the 
Alaskan bill doubtless will make a thorough 
canvass of the situation and decide what 
strategy is most likely to succeed. Even if 
Alaska reaches its goal without Hawaii, the 
natural course of events after that should 
assure success for Hawaii in the not too 
distant future. 





The Importance of Outer Space: Meeting 
of the International Astronautical 
Federation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr NILEY. Mr. President, when 
history of the 85th Congress is 
tten it will, beyond question, have as 
one of its major chapters the story of 
ir enactment of legislation setting up a 
( ency, together with the enact- 
nent of research and other bills bearing 
upon man venturing into the new 
worlds beyond our own globe. 
Rarely in his recorded history has man 
been presented with a more awesome 
challenge than the one we face in these 


closing months of the 85th Congress. 

It is the challenge to lay the solid 
groundwork for scientific research, for 
experimentation, for international co- 
operation and the writing of fundamen- 
tal laws which will assure both the peace- 
ful civilian use of outer space and the 
protection of our own country’s interests 
from a defense, and other standpoints. 

Accordingly, I was pleased to receive 
in this morning’s mail a letter from Mr. 
Andrew G. Haley, president of the In- 
ternational Astronautical Federation. It 
contained an invitation to attend the 
19th annual conference of that federa- 
tion, to be held in Amsterdam, during the 
week of August 25 through 30. 

A legal colloquium on the Law of Outer 
Space will, as well, be featured at the 
Palace of Justice in The Hague on Friday, 
August 29. 

Thus, in addition to the outstanding 
scientific lectures at the federation con- 
gress, many of the leading attorneys of 
the free world will address themselves to 
the legal aspects through the medium 
of the colloquium. 

I have in my hands a list of some of 
the scientific papers which will be pre- 
sented at the federation congress. 

The papers run the broad gamut of 
all the many sciences involved in man’s 
entry into outer space. We, as laymen, 
naturally find it difficult to grasp the 
technical nature of these papers; but we 
can sense, nonetheless, their overriding 
significance to our Nation. 
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I may note, incidentally, that, on 
August 30, Russian scientists will pre- 
sent their papers at the federation. 

I send to the desk now a list of these 
various planned contributions, as listed, 
as of the present date. 

At the conclusion is a list of the dis- 
tinguished international attorneys who 
will be participating in the legal collo- 
quium. 

In addition, there are listed the mem- 
bers of our special Senate and House 
Committees on Space and Astronautics, 
including the able staffs which serve our 
committees. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
lists and appended articles be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD, as a means 
of further illuminating this very impor- 
tant space subject on which we, of the 
Senate, must still take definitive action. 

The newspaper articles which I ap- 
pend show two of the diverse aspects of 
space. 

One article cites plans by the Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Co. to re- 
lay TV programs and dial phone calls 
via earth satellites. 

Another article, by Earl Ubell, able 
science editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, cites a few things we expect to 
learn when man gets to the moon. 

There being no objection, the papers 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Papers To BE PRESENTED AT THE SIXTH AN- 
NUAL CONGRESS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
ASTRONAUTICAL FEDERATION AS OF JUNE 17, 
1958 
Ackeret Dr. Jakob, Federal Institute of 

Technology, Zurich, Switzerland: A System 

of Plasma Propulsion Using Reactors and 

Gas Turbines. 

Allen, J. E., A. V. Roe & Co., Ltd., weapons 
division, Woodford, Cheshire, England: The 
Contribution of Air Launched Winged 
Rockets to Upper Air Physics and Medical 
Research. 

Altman, Dr. David, Aeronutronic Systems, 
Inc., 1234 Airway, Glendale, Calif.: Chemical 
Propulsion in the New Space Age. 

Bednarczyk, Dr. H., Karisplatz 13, Vienna, 
Austria: Acceleration of Conducting Par- 
ticles by Magnetic Fields. 

Buechner, Dr. E. E., Billbrookdeich 25/1, 
Hamburg, Germany (to be listed on pro- 
gram as chairman, scientific advisory com- 
mittee, DAR e. V. Bremen): Chemistry in 
the Service of Rocket Technology (particu- 
larly considering the chemistry of rocket 
propulsion). 

Cap, Dr. Ferdinand, Innsbruck Univer- 
sity, Innsbruck, Austria: Two papers—(1) 
Astronautics and Relativity, a short report 
on time dilatation in space flight, attain- 
abiliy of light velocity by space ships, gravi- 
tation, “Hein’s mesofield”, space travel; (2) 
Prof. W. Grébner’s general and éxact solu- 
tion of the astronomical n-body problem 
and its application to astronautics. 

Cheng, Prof. Sin-I, School of Engineering, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J.: On 
the Mechanisms of Atmospheric Ablation. 

Corbeau, Jean, 35, Allee Circulaire, Foret 
de Vernon, Vernon, Eure, France: Study of 
the Combustion of Drops of Ergol in a 
Rocket Propellant Combustion Chamber. 

Ehmert, Prof. Dr. A., Max-Planck-Institut 
fiir Aeronomie, Indications for Increased 
Cosmic Radiation in the Interplanetary 
Space. ~ 


Engel, Rolf, Via M. Malpighi 12a, Rome, 


Italy: Remarks on the Burning Rate of 
Solid Propellants. (Paper may not be ready 
on time—must complete experiments.) - 





ee 


June 18 : 


Eugster, Dr. Jakob, Auweg 12, Muri by 
Berne, Switzerland: Cosmic Rays and My. 
tations. 

Gamow, Prof. George, department of phy. 
sics, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo,; 
Astronautics and Astronomy. 

Haviland, R. P., General Electric Co., mis. 
sile and ordnance systems department, 3198 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.: Consiq. 


eration of the Solar Probe. 
Heim, Dr. Burkhard, Wilhelmstrasse 25, 
Northeim /Hanover, Germany: The Con. 


trabaric Effect. 

Herrick, Sam, department of astronomy, 
University of Calif., Los Angeles, Calif; 
Feasibility Orbits versus Precision Orbits, 

Hermann, Dr. Rudolph, Institute of Tech. 
nology, University of Minnesota, Mi: 
olis, Minn.: Problems of Hypersonic Flight 
at the Reentry of Satellite Vehicles. 

Hilsenrath, Dr. Joseph, National Bureay 
of Standards, Washington, D. C.: Thermo. 
dynamic Properties of Highly Ionized Gases, 

Huth, H. J., the Rand Corp., 1700 Main 
Street, Santa Monica, Calif.: Electric Power 
for Space Flight. 

John, R., Douglas, J.. AVCO Research Labs 
oratory, Everett, Mass.: Electric Arcs for High 
Speed Aerodynamics and Missile Studies, 

Jongblood, Prof., the Netherlands: Most 
appropriate subject under consideration, 

Kaplan, Dr. Joseph, physics department, 
University of California, Los Angeles, Calif; 
Chemistry in the High Atmosphere. 

Knothe, Dr. Herbert, Air Force Missile De- 
velopment Center, Hollonran Air Force Base, 
N. Mex.: Relativistic Treatment of Rocket 
Kinematics and Propulsion. 

Kooy, Dr. J. M. J., St. Ignatiusstraat 99a, 
Breda, the Netherlands: Wireless Guidance 
and Control of a Rocket During Powered 


Flight. A 


Lewis, Dr. Bernard, Combustion & Explo- 
sives Research, Inc., Alcoa Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: Space Propulsion by Stardust. 
(Paper by Dr. Lewis and Bela Karlovitz.) 

Manheimer, Mr. Y., Ministry of Defense, 
and Low, Dr. W., department of physics, He- 
brew University, Jerusalem, Israel: Micro- 
wave Measurements of Electron Densities in 
Ionized Gasses. (Paper will be delivered by 
someone else.) 

Merson, R. H., Royal Aircraft Establish- 
ment, Farnborough, Hants., England: Tech- 
niques of Analysing Terrestrial and Optical 
Observations of Earth Satellites. 

Miele, Prof. Angelo, School of Aeronautical 
Engineering, Purdue University, La 
Ind.: General Variational Theory the 
Flight Paths of Rocket-Powered Aircraft, 
Missiles and Satellites. 

Napolitano, Dr. Luigi G., associate profes 
sor of aerodynamics, University of Naples, 
Via Mezzocannone 16, Naples, Italy: Magneto 
Fluid Dynamics of Two Interacting Streams. 

Nicolet, M., general secretary, Comité Spe- 
cial du Conseil International des Unions 
Scientifiques (CSAGI), care of Service du 
Rayonnement, IRM, 3 Avenue Circulaire, 
Uccle, Belgium: Constituents and Composi- 
tion of the Thermosphere. Ko 

Nikitin, Konstantin A. Academy @ 
Sciences, Moscow, U. 8.8. R.: General Param- 
eters and Characteristics Determining thé 
Effectivity of Puels for Liquid Propellant 
Rockets. ne 

Nonweiler, T. R. F., Department of Age 
nautical Engineering, the Queen's U 
of Belfast, Belfast, Ireland: The De : 
Satellites Through the Lower Atmospher. — 

Oppenheim, Dr. A. K., aeronautical sciences, 
mechanical engineering, University of Call 
fornia, Berkeley 4, Calif., Fluid a 
Propulsion at the Threshold of Ast oe 

Partel, Glauco, Associazione Italiana 
Piazza 8. Bernardo 101, Rome, Italy: 
eral Round-up in the Ramjet Field 
Significance to Astronautics. j 

Peschka, Dr. W., Karlsplatz 13, Vienna, ie fe 
tria: On Utilization of Atomic Hy Jig 
Fuel for Liquid Rockets. 
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price, Edward W., United States Ordnance 
Test Station, China Lake, Calif.: Combustion 
Instability in Solid Propellant Rocket Motors. 

Rice, Prof. Oscar K., department of chem- 
jstry, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C.: Recombination of Atoms, and 
Other Energy-Exchange Reactions. 

Roberson, R. E., autonetics division, North 
American Aviation, Inc., Downey, Calif.: (1) 
principles of Inertial Control of Satellite 
Attitude, and (2) General Guidance Control 
concepts. 

Sanger, Dr. Eugen, Forschungsinstitut f. 
Physik d. Strahlantriebe, Stuttgart-Flugha- 
fen, West Germany: Sources of Radiation for 
Photonic Rockets. 

Singer-Bredt, Dr. Irene, Forschungsinsti- 
tut f. Physik d. Strahlantriebe, Stuttgart- 
Flughafen, West Germany: Working Fluids 
for Rockets Heated by No Conventional 
Chemical Energy. 

Schiitte, Prof. Dr. K., Postbox 81, Munich, 
Germany: Either Dr, Schiitte or Mr. Kaiser 
will deliver a short paper on the “Handbook 
of Astronautics.” Dr. Schiitte will also de- 
liver a short paper on the Influence of Speed 
Vector Precision at Time of Flameout on the 
Orbit of a Satellite. 

Shepherd, Dr. L. R., 28 Avon Road, Chilton, 
Berks, England: Propulsion Systems for 
Spaceflight. : 

Singer, Dr. S. F., department of physics, 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md.: 
Scientific Problems in Cislunar Space and 
Their Exploration with Rocket Vehicles. 

Stehling, Kurt R., Naval Research Labora- 
tory, Washington, D. C.: Solid Propellant 
Rockets for Space Flight. 

Stuhlinger, Dr. Ernest, Director, Research 
Projects Office, United States Army Ord- 
nance Corps, Army Ballistic Missile Agency, 
Redstone Arsenal, Ala.; Advanced Propulsion 
Systems for Space Vehicles. 

Szego, Dr. G. C., thermodynamics unit, 
flight propulsion laboratory. department, 
General Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio: Si- 
militudes and Limitations in Trans-Conven- 
tional Propulsion Systems. 

Vandenkerckhove, Dr. Jean, 285 Avenue 
Louise, Brussels, Belgium: The Optimum 
Design of Solid Propellant Power Plants. 

Vassy, Professer E., faculty of science, Uni- 
versité de Paris 4 la Sorbonne, 47 Rue des 
Ecoles, Paris, France: Most appropriate sub- 
ject under consideration. 

Von Beckh, Dr. Harald J., Space Biology 

Branch, Aero Medical Field Laboratory, Hol- 
loman AFB, N. Mex.: Flight Experiments 
about Human Reactions to Accelerations, 
which are Preceded or Followed by the 
Weightless State. 
‘Von Braun, Dr. Wernher, Director, Oper- 
ations Division, United States Army Ord- 
nance Corps, Army Ballistic Missile Agency, 
Redstone Arsenal, Ala.: Explorer. 

Von Karman, Dr. Theodore,-AGARD, Palais 
de Chaillot, Paris, France: Magneto Fluid 
— in Relation to Space Flight Prob- 


Wanders, Dr., the Netherlands: Most ap- 
Ptopriate subject under consideration. 

Whipple, Dr, Fred, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass.: Most appropriate subject 
under consideration. 

Winterberg, Dr. F., Gesellschaft fiir Ker- 
hehergieverwertun in Schiffau und Schiffahrt 
MBH, Biro Hamburg, Hamburg-Normannen- 


~ Weg, Germany: Thermodynamics of the Re- 


actors in Nuclear-Energy Rockets. 

Wolezek, Dipl. Ing. Olgierd, Polskie Towar- 
zystWo Astronautyczne, Politechnika, Gmach 
Glowny, pok. 318, Warsaw, Poland: On the 

lal Sources of Nuclear Energy in Space. 

Saturday, August 30, 1958, from 0900 to 

hours, papers are to be presented by 
scientists from the U. 8. S. R. Names of the 
*peakers and subject matter of the lectures 
Will be announced at a later date. 

4 colloquium on the Law of Outer Space 
Will be held at the Palace of Justice in The 

on Friday, August 29, from 0900 to 
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1300 hours. If necessary, the colloquium 
will continue at 1500 hours to a conclusion. 
The following persons have been invited to 
the colloquium: 

Alessandrone-Gambardella, Italy; A. Am- 
brosini, Italy; Loftus E. Becker, United States 
of America; Ralph E. Becker, United.States 
of America; I. I. Belozemzeva, U. S. 8S. R.; 
Cezary Berezowski, Poland; H. T. P. Binet, 
Canada; R. L. Bobrov, U. S. S. R.; Manfred 
Bodenschatz, Germany; E. Castren, Sweden; 
T. Cavalcanti, Brazil; I. I. Checkalov, U. S. 
S. R.; B. B. Cherepakhin, U. S. S. R.; A. A. 
Cocca, Argentina; John Cobb-Cooper, United 
States of America; Mrs. I. H. Ph. de Rode- 
Verschoor, Netherlands; Jean de la Pradelle, 
France; Milankovic Dusan, Yugoslavia; D. 
Goedhuis, England; Academician Gurevich, 
U. S. S, R.. Dr. Welf Heinrich Prince of Han- 
over, Germany; Robert Homburg, France; 
A. W. Knauth, United States of America; 
Alexander Korovin, U. S. 8S. R.; Dr. Heinz 
Krug, Germany; Manfred Lachs, Poland; A, 
C. Lazure, United States of America; Edward 
H. Levi. United States of America; Leon 
Lipson, United States of America; Myres S. 
McDougal, United States of America; David 
F. Maxwell, United States of America; V. F. 
Meshera, U. S. S. R.; Ingo v. Miinch, Ger- 
many; Borko Nikolajevic, Yugoslavia; E. 
Pépin, Canada; Flavio A. Pereira, Brazil; 
Milos Radojkovic, Yugoslavia; John M. Ray- 
mond, United States of America; John 
Ritchie, United States of America; J. G. 
Sauveplanne, Netherlands; Christopher 
Shawcross, England; Sir Hartley Shawcross, 
England; Frank Simpson, United States of 
America; Michel Smirnoff, Yugoslavia; A. 
Sternfeld, U. S. S. R.; Robert E. Sullivan, 
United States of America; S. Y. Vigodsky, 
U. S. S. R.j Adm. Chester Ward, United 
States of America; S. Wetter, Sweden; M. 
Zylicz, Poland; 

Special Committee on Space and Astro- 
nautics, United States Senate: Senators 
Lyndon 3B. Johnson, Richard B. Russell, 
Theodore Francis Green, John L: McClellan, 
Warren G. Magnuson, Clinton P. Anderson, 
Stuart Symington, Styles Bridges, Alexander 
Wiley, Bourke B. Hickenlooper, Leverett 
Saltonstall, John W. Bricker, Karl E. Mundt; 
staff members Edwin L. Weisl, Cyrus Vance, 
Dr. Homer J. Stewart, Dr. Glen P. Wilson, 
Mrs. Eilene Galloway; 

Select Committee on Astronautics and 
Space Exploration, House of Representatives: 
Representatives John W..McCormack, Over- 
ton Brooks, Brooks Hays, Leo W. O’Brien, Lee 
Metcalf, William H. Natcher, B. F. Sisk, 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Leslie C. Arends, Gor- 
don L. McDonough, James G. Fulton, Ken- 
neth B. Keating, Gerald R. Ford; staff mem- 
bers, George J. Feldman, Dr. Charles S. 
Sheldon, II, Philip B. Yeager. 


{From the Milwaukee Journal of June 16, 
58] 
SaTELLITES May RELAY TV, PHONE 
AROUND GLOBE 


Nutter, N. J.—Plans to relay television 
programs and dial telephone calls around 
the world by means of earth satellites have 
been announced by International Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

Henri Busignies, president of Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph, said the plan 
has been under consideration for many 
months. His announcement follows dis- 
closure of communications possibilities for 
earth satellites by President Eisenhower's 
science advisory committee. 

The International Telephone & Telegraph 
project, still in the development stages, is 
named the END (Earth Net Dial) system. 
It calls for installing long life receivers and 
transmitters in three equidistant moons cir- 
cling the earth’s axis in a 24-hour orbit so 
as to keep a fixed position above the earth’s 
surface. The moons would relay TV pro- 
grams from the other side of the world and 
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eventually make it possible to dial Zanzibar 
directly from a phone booth in Kansas, 
according to Busignies. 

The science advisory committee report 
foresaw experimental communications as an 
early scientific goal and extensive com- 
munications as a later objective of the 
satellite program. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune] 


Moon Has Mucu To TeacH EartTH—INSTRU- 
MENTS SENT THERE MicHtT DISCLOSE SE- 
CRETS OF THE UNIVERSE : 


(By Earl Ubell) 


Why send a rocket to the moon? Like the 
mountain climbers, some of our rocketeers 
simply answer: “Because it’s there.” 

This expression of adventure stirred men 
again last week when a general announced 
(and a civilian chief denied) that a missile 
would be flung at our great natural satellite 
in August, less than 3 months from now. 

But there are cogent scientific reasons for 
trying to scrutinize that lump of rock a 
quarter of a million miles away from us, 
staring blankly down from only one of its 
faces. If we could see it close up, sample its 
airless dusty surface, tap its interior, we 
might guess at how the moon was born. 

And in turn, that intimate physical 
knowledge could tell us more about the 
origin of our planet, the solar system, and 
perhaps even of the entire universe. Aside 
from this there is the possibility of sur- 
prises. There are always surprises when 
science reaches out into the unknown. 

With respect to the moon, it would be 
nice to know if the moon were born molten 
or cold. You could tell this by taking a 
close look at its surface, as through a tele- 
vision camera mounted in the last Stage of 
a rocket. 

If the surface is wrinkled like a withered 
apple, then the chances are that the wrinkles 
represent the shrinkage of a hot glob of 
liquid rock. But if the surface is cracked, 
then the moon was first cold and then 
heated up later, the cracks appearing as the 
81-quintillion-ton ball expanded. 

A cold piece of rock might have been 
formed from the accumulation of many 
small pieces of stone floating near the earth, 
perhaps in a ring such as those that now 
circle the planet Saturn. 

Or it might haye been torn by some 
cataclysmic force from the heart of the earth 
(this theory is not widely held today). Or 
it might have been formed as a small planet 
when the entire solar system was created. 
Later, the gravitational pull of the earth 
could have captured it in an orbit. 

If it was a small planet, then possibly it 
has a core of iron as the earth does. Mag- 
netic measurements on the surface could 
soon settle that question. 


INSTRUMENT PACKET 


Suppose we landed a package of instru- 
ments on the moon. Then we could make 
not only’ these observations, but several 
others. How thick is the dust? Is there any 
water? (Probably not.) What is the tem- 
perature? (243° below zero in darkness and 
212° above in sunlight.) Is there any other 
gas? How much sunlight is reflected from 
the earth? 

This last question could help weather men 
perfect their theories of the earth’s heat bal- 
ance, which in turn could assist in making 
long-range weather predictions on the earth. 
The moon does not have any weather be- 
cause it doesn’t have an atmosphere. 

For this reason, the moon is also a histori- 
cal storehouse of the universe. Anything 
that ever landed on the moon is still there, 
and this includes large meteorites. It might 
also be possible to find particles of lifelike 
substances that perhaps traveled in from 
outer space. Such a discovery would provide 
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support to the conjecture that there are The political complexion of Hawaii has- 


living things elsewhere in the universe. 

There is another problem about the moon. 
How did these giant craters arise? Are they 
old volcanoes now quiescent? Or are they 
the holes left by meteorites—some the size 
of mountains—that hit eons ago? 

Perhaps an instrument package could 
settle this question, but more likely it would 
take prospecting and drilling by men. They 
would have to sample the moon’s oraters 
deep underground. It might be easier if we 
could chip off a piece of the moon and carry 
some of it back to earth for analysis. This 
could be done without landing a man there. 

Surface samples could be taken by setting 
an explosion on the moon by rocket and then 
permitting the rocket to scoop up some of 
the debris and swing them back to the earth. 

However, some scientists object to such a 
device. It would spread radioactivity all over 
the moon and make it much more difficult to 
analyze the age of the rocks and dust there. 
By measuring the radioactivity of rock, it is 
possible to calculate how old it is. 

Another question: what are the white 
streaks on the moon? They might have been 
caused by the impact of large meteorites 
that sent the dust flying through the airless 
space around the moon. Surface samples 








could tell 
Virginia Paper for Statehood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. E. L. BARTLETT 
DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 
Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, a 
leading newspaper of the great Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, the Norfolk Vir- 
ginian Pilot, published an _ editorial 


June 2 on the subject of Alaska and 
Hawaii statehood which deserves to be 
read by all concerned with this sub- 
ject, now of such immediate legislative 
interest. The editorial is titled “The 
House Approves Alaskan Statehood”: 
Tue House APPROVES ALASKAN STATEHOOD 


The House by a vote of 208 to 161 has 
approved the admission of Alaska as the 49th 
State. Americans who are anxious to have 
Congress grant statehood to both Alaska and 
Hawaii should restrain their optimism, for 
the House has taken the same action before. 
Eight years ago it voted to give statehood to 
Alaska, but the bill died in the Senate. 

Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton 
has stated that chances for the admission of 
Alaska and Hawaii as the 49th and 50th 
States “are better than they have ever been.” 
On paper the chances do seem splendid. 
Public opinion polls show that the Ameri- 
can people are overwhelmingly in favor of 
statehood for both Territories. Both parties 
at their last national conventions included 
in their platforms planks favoring statehood 
for both Territories. President Eisenhower 
in his budget message asked Congress to com- 
plete action on the necessary enabling acts. 

Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii are in- 
extricably involved, and in that fateful fact 
is discoverable the familiar pattern of de- 
feat. Traditionally, southern Members in 
both Houses of Congress have been more 
favorable to statehood for Alaska than for 
Hawaii. The fact that Hawaii has long been 
a Republican stronghold has partly ac- 
counted for the southern attitude, but more 
importantly it has been due to the presence 
of a majority of nonwhite persons in 
Hawaii. 
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changed. Recent Democratic political vic- 
tories there suggest that it is now Demo- 
cratic territory. Alaska is becoming a two- 
party territory. Conservatives in both 
branches of Congress are inclined to oppose 
statehood for both Territories because being 
from new frontiers of statehood their repre- 
sentatives in Congress would in all likeli- 
hood be liberals. Alaska, nevertheless, has a 
voting edge on the statehood issue. 
Republicans in -the Senate are insisting 
that statehood for Alaska and Hawaii be 
taken up successively on the Senate Calen- 
dar, though they do not insist that the two 
enabling acts be linked together. This is 


~ still political expediency which may defeat 


statehood for Alaska. 

Both Territories deserve to be considered 
for statehood independently and under con- 
ditions that would free them from the curse 
of political expediency. Unless Congress can 
provide this kind of consideration it will 
make a poor demonstration of free govern- 
ment to a watching world. 





Five Percent Plan To Rout Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, it ap- 
pears to me that the economic recession 
in which we find ourselves presently is a 
subject pretty much like the weather— 
everybody talks about it, but nobody 
does anything about it. However, I am 
proud to say that one community in my 
district is doing something to combat 
the recession. 

Under leave to extend my remarks tn 
the Recorp, I include the following re- 
marks made in Ridgefield, N. J., on May 
26, 1958, by Mr. Samuel Rubin, presi- 
dent of Faberge Perfumes, in which Mr. 
Rubin recommended a formula to his 
neighbors that would rout the recession 
in their community. Ridgefield has 
adopted Mr. Rubin’s formula, - now 
known as the Ridgefield 5 percent plan, 
and has put it into operation. If every 
community in the Nation would do like- 
wise, the recession would be a thing of 
the past: 

Mr. Meuter, Mr. Mayor, friends and neigh- 
bors of Ridgefield, with science and tech- 
nology revealing to us the wonders of a new 
world, this is hardly the moment for America 
to find itself in the throes of an economic 
recession. ‘This reasoning hit home rather 
sharply some weeks ago while spending my 
vacation in Nassau, in the Bahamas. The na- 
tives on that little island seemed quite nerv- 
ous- about the way our economy was going, 
because American dollars were not being 
spent too freely. Questions from hotel own- 
ers, taxi drivers, and merchants were quite 
probing. Similar questions came from Can- 
ada where my company has a branch office 
and factory. In other words, it is clear that 
the economy of America’s closest neighbors is 
directly linked to the changes in our own 
economy—let alone that of the rest of the 
world. 

If there is an economist in the house this 
evening he will be hard pressed, I am sure, to 
explain why his counterparts in the nuclear 
eciences have been able to demonstrate ever- 
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\ 
new wonders while economists are stil) grop. 
ing for a formula to head off a depression 
And how well we know that despite 
sincere and earnest efforts they have thus far 
come up with few answers. . 

Unemployment in excess of 5 million men 
and women, directly affecting the lives of 
least 10 to 15 million Americans, incl 
children and dependents—reduced wor 
hours for millions more, and the collateraj 
effects of reduced spending are the immediate 
results of this sudden reversal in our econo. 
mic growth and development of the past 
decade. It seems incredible that so much 
progress can be snuffed out so quickly ang 
unexpectedly—but these are the facts ang. 
we are with no assurance that the decline 
will level off. The tragedy is all the greater 
because it means subsistence standards for 
so many, and for others the loss of homes, ay. 
tomobiles, and appliances that were mort. 
gaged or purchased on installment. 

This is unfair, indeed, particularly because 
these are the very people whose labor and 
services have, until Just a few months ago, 
contributed so much to our prosperity. And 
the direct loss sustained daily by business 
and industry is adding up to untold billions. 

To refuse to recognize that this reverse 
trend is a disaster of national proportion is 
to deny our very existence. We have no 
moral right to stand on the sidelines, help- 
lessly watching the recession roll on its way 
to a depression. A people who earned 4 
global reputation for ingenuity and proved 
their high regard for human values can turn 
the tide. 

To an audience composed of social, indus- 
trial, and community leaders, it is hardly 
necessary to review the horrors of the de- 
pression of the early 1930’s—nor do I say we 
will necessarily repeat that experience. I do 
say we can take no chances. We dare not 
be complacent about a symptom that is al- 
ready taking so heavy a toll. 

Fortunately, we are in that phase of an 
economic disease where, in my opinion, 4 
correct use of the proper antibiotic can easily 
return us to Progress Road. But time isa 
most important factor; otherwise the dose 
will have to be increased and the rate of 
recovery correspondingly reduced. 

I have a recommendation to offer. True, 
it is one of many we hear from day to day. 
Our President and Vice President only a short 
time ago presented their views in speeches 
before the American Management Associa- 
tion. You heard those speeches. They were 
sincere and contained some very good slg- 
gestions. But somehow we sense co 
in the ranks, with too few daring to start the 
wheels that will rout the recession and 
restore prosperity to our people. 

We are most fortunate that the condition 
is not yet beyond control. If we agree that 
neglect and complacency may deepen the 
crisis, I submit that nothing less than a 
all-out effort to rout the recession is the 
emergency order of the day. By that I mea 
that banker and bricklayer, merchant and 
mechanic, teacher and teamster in every 
American community must get behind a total 
effort. And it can be done. Nor do I imply 
that State and Federal agencies be excluded 
from this total effort; but it can start 
effectively with a small community. Ou 
own Borough of Ridgefield, with its 
tion of some 11,000—so typical a cross section 
of American community life—can find itself 
playing an historic role, directing the —_ 
of our country today, and thus shaping #¢ 
way of the world tomorrow. Seldom do 
such a privilege present itself twice. i 

The recommendation or formula I 
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would be disastrous. How, then, is it to be 
raised and plowed’ back into our economy 
with speed, yet with no sacrifice to the wage 
earner, homeowner, or industry Our mayor, 
councilmen, and many of our leading citi- 
gens, after studying this plan, believe Ridge- 
field can show the way to national recovery, 
convinced that similar communities and cos- 
mopolitan areas will emulate the plan. In 
Ridgefield it is to be called the Ridgefield 
§-percent plan. In Litchfield it can be 
called the Litchfield 5-percent plan. 


This is the plan; No more than 5 percent 


to be spent by each of us for repair, paint- 
ing, modernization, and improvements. By 
industry, 5 percent of the value of its plant. 

the homeowner and wage earner, 5 percent 
of the value of his home, or 5 percent of his 
annual wages, or 5 percent of his savings. If 
every community will follow the Ridgefield 
plan, and with State and Federal Govern- 
ment increasing and accelerating all building 
and public works, etc., there is no question 
in the good judgment of all who have.ex- 
amined this plan that our economy can make 
a quick recovery, with the hard-earned gains 
of our past prosperity preserved and en- 
riched. On an individual basis, you will find 
this 5-percent appropriation the cheapest 
conceivable form of insurance against loss 
of job, loss of home, and economic disaster; 
in addition to which you will, in fact, be 
beautifying and increasing the value of your 
home, store, or plant, putting people back to 
work, reducing inventories, and circulating 
new moneys. 

Where necessary, banks should encourage 
loans for these purposes, and for a special 
period of time, consistent with the 5-percent 
plan, it would be helpful if they would re- 
duce their interest rates to 5 percent or by 
5 percent. Merchants and service industries 
might likewise offer a 5-percent discount for 
their wares and services. When this is done, 
it will help create for us still another slogan, 
namely: “Spend 5 percent, save 5 percent, 
buy-a-gain.” Banks should encourage with- 
drawal of 5 percent from savings accounts 
because before long this money will find 
its way back into savings, and in still larger 
amounts. 5 . 

Labor without loss of principle should 
contribute 5 percent more worktime for 


labor and services rendered to those who ° 


have pledged to repair and improve their 
home, office or plant. This will provide 
powerful support to the success of the plan. 
Children should assume their share of the 
responsibility by pledging to spend 5 percent 
More time to help their mothers with 
household chores. 

To put this plan into effect, the borough 
of Ridgefield has officially declared June 21 
as Ridgefield 5-Percent Plan Day. The en- 
tire community will assemble on that 
Saturday afternoon at Veterans Park to join 
in this all-out effort, -to hear its leading 
citizens, social and industrial leaders an- 
nounce their 5-percent pledges. Represent- 
atives from State and Federal Government, 
television and radio services will be present 
to witness and record the enthusiasm for 
other communities to follow. 

Consistent with the buoyant, courageous 
and optimistic spirit our townspeople, 

will be refreshments, entertainment, 
music and square dancing. It will ‘be an 
Cccasion to rejoice because we will all con- 
Verge at Veterans Park in the fullest belief 
that the Ridgefield plan, when adopted by 
other communities across the Nation, will 
Testore prosperity to our people, secure our 
jobs, homes, and plants, and for Ridgefield 
the annals of history will record the 

t role it played in showing the 

Way to peace,’ , and the preserva- 
oo the dignity and independence of 
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The Right To Travel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


: OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed.in the Appendix of the RrEcorp 
an editorial broadcast over radio station 
WMCA in New York City by Nathan 
Straus. Those of us who know Nathan 
Straus have very high regard for his 
public service and his views as a most 
thoughtful, intelligent, sound American 
citizen. The problem discussed in this 
editorial broadcast is an important right 
which should be safeguarded. In gen- 
eral I agree with the conclusions reached 
by Mr. Straus in the editorial. I note, 





however, that he makes some criticism . 


of management of the Passport Office 
by Mrs. Shipley and Mrs. Knight. I am 
not familiar with all the facts in this 
connection, but my idea is that they 
were merely carrying out the directives 
given them by the Department of State, 
and that the Department of State and 
the Congress, and not they as individ- 
uals, should carry the burden of any 
blame. . 

Mr. Straus has rendered a good public 
service in this full and intelligent dis- 
cussion of the current issue that involves 
an important individual right of every 
citizen. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
broadcast was ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 

THE RicuHt To TRAVEL 


(Editorial broadcast over station WMCA, New 
York City, by Nathan Straus, June 6. 1958) 


The Vice President of the United States 
and the Secretary of State have a right to 
travel anywhere in the world. The wisdom 
or usefulness of a journey may be questioned 
but, under American law and tradition, their 
right to make the trip, if they so desire, can- 
not be denied. 

Up to the second year of World War Tf, 
May 1918, every American citizen enjoyed a 
similar right. 

The right to travel freely is a very ancient 
one among English-speaking people, going 
back to 1215 when, at Runnymede, King John 
was forced by his rebellious barons to give up 
his pratcice of forbidding political opponents 
to leave the realm. The Magna Carta spe- 
cifically provides, “It shall be lawful in the 
future, unless in time of war for anyone 
(except prisoners or outlaws) to leave and 
return to our kingdom safely and securely 
by land and water.” 

Four hundred years later, when people 
suffering from religious persecution in Eng- 
land wished to emigrate to the New World, 
the right of free movement, first guaranteed 
in the Magna Carta, had become so imbedded 
in the English common law, that the colo- 
nists took it for granted. Asa result it did 
not occur to the Founding Fathers of our 
country to protect the right of unrestricted 
travel explicity when they framed the Con- 
stitution. 

Under the stress of war conditions, in 1918, 
Congress reversed this age-old policy by mak- 
ing tt unlawful for any person to leave the 
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country in time of war without a passport. 
Ever since, the Department of State has as- 
sumed thé power of ruling as to who should 
and who should not be granted a passport. 
Let it be emphasized that no such power or 
right had been given to the State Depart- 
ment by either the Congress or by Executive 
order. 

Shortly after the United States became in- 
volved in World War II, Congress in June 
1941, again made it a crime to leave the coun- 
try without a passport. In this case, how- 
ever, the prohibition was broadened to apply 
to any time “when the country is at war or 
during the existence of a national emergency 
proclaimed by the President.” This wartime 
legislation was reenacted as one section of 
the McCarran-Walter Act of 1952. Tech- 
nically, a state of national emergency still 
exists. 

The Secretary of State, obviously, has no 
time to screen passport applications person- 
ally. Thus, the work is actually done by the 
Passport Office of the Department of State. 

When Mrs. Ruth B. Shipley became head 
of the Passport Office in 1928, she began to 
withhold passports from American citizens 
without disclosing her reasons and, appar- 
ently, entirely on the basis of her own whims 
or prejudices. Mrs Shipley’s reign lasted for 
27 years. Miss Frances Knight, who suc- 
ceeded her in 1955, has pursued this same 
arbitrary policy. 

There is no way of telling Just how many 
persons are denied passports every year, since 
not all Americans who have their applica- 
tions turned down, choose to publicize the 
fact, much less take their case to court. 
When Mrs. Shipley was in charge, she boasted 
that only 200 American citizens had been 
denied the right to go abroad by her actions 
in 1954 A few hundred denials may not 
have seemed a large number to Mrs. Shipley, 
but to WMCA it seems odious for 200—or 
even 2—persons to be given such treatment 
at the whim of a subordinate State Depart- 
ment official. 

Consider the case of the late Judge William 
L. Clark. A United States circuit court judge 
before the war, Judge Clark had been chief 
justice of the United States court in occupied 
Germany. He was removed from that office, 
in 1953, apparently because he had openly 
criticized American foreign policy. On his 
way back to the United States he made a stop- 
over for a holiday in Spain. While ne was 
there, the State Department seized his pass- 
port and he was given a one-way passport to 
the United States. 

After he had returned to this coyntry the 
United States District Court in Washington, 
in February 1955, ordered the State Depart- 
ment to give Judge Clark a hearing. Instead 
of a hearing, he was given back his passport 
in July of that year. 

In opposing his suit, the United States 
Attorney’s office had argued that Judge Clark 
should not be allowed free speech in Germany 
if it was “in conflict with the best interests 
of the United States.” Commenting, the 
conservative Chicago Tribune said, “This is 
a doctrine as pernicious as it is dangerous. 
It amounts to the assertion that the State 
Department can limit the constitutional 
right of utterance merely by decreeing that 
what a citizen says, or what he might say, 
does not serve some-confused policy of its 
own. If the rights of citizens abroad can be 
limited in this way, it is difficult to see why 
the Government cannot assume the same 
power at home, forcing us all to root for its 
foreign policy, whether we like it or hot.” 

Time and again the State Department has 
acted as arbiter of a passport applicant’s 
political views. Max Schactman, head of the 
Independent Socialist League, was refused. a 
passport in 1953 bceause he belonged to a 
Marxist, but anti-Soviet political organiza- 
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tion which was onthe Aattorney General’s 
list of alleged subversive organizations. 

Finally, in June 1955, the United States. 
Court of Appeals, in an epochal opinion by 
Judge Charles Fahy, ruled that the fact 
that an organization was listed by the 
Attorney General as subversive did not con- 
stitute sufficient grounds for denial of @ 
passport to its members. Judge Fahy wrote 
that “the right to travel * * * is a natural 
right subject to the rights of others and to 
reasonable regulations under law,” and that 
restraint on this natural right could be 
imposed by the Government only after due 
process of law had been afforded, as guar- 
anteed by the fifth amendment. 

Thus, three other citizens were granted 
their passports in_ 1955, the year of the 
Schactman decision, after long years of 
struggling with the State Department. One 
was Dr. Otto Nathan, sole executor of the 
estate of the late Albert Einstein; a second 
was George W. Shepherd, a political scien- 
ist, who wanted to return to Africa to con- 
his work with native farmers’ coop- 
and the third was the world-fam- 
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tinue 





eratives, 
ous scientist, Dr. Linus Carl Pauling. Dr. 
Nathan and Mr. Shepherd finally were 
granted their passports after instituting 
court action. A passport was issued to Dr. 
P ng had received the Nobel 
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The rising storm of resentment against 
such arrogant abuse of power finally budged 
Secretary Dulles. He condescended to per- 
mit 26 selected correspondents to visit Com- 
munist China. But this did not satisfy, 
among others, Mr. Walter Lippmann, who 
wrote in his column in the New York Herald 
Tribune, “We have here the unprecedented 
and impertinent assertion that the right to 
turn off and the right to turn on the tap 
of news is one of the prerogatives of the 
Secretary of State.” 

As it turned out, nothing came of the 
Dulles compromise proposal since the Peiping 
government interposed obstacles. 

Let us sum up. The right of an American 
citizen to travel anywhere in the world, with 
or without a passport, was not questioned 
for more than 150 years of our existence as a 
nation. That right was abrogated, as a war 
measure, during World War I. But no legis- 
lation ever enacted gives the Secretary of 
State, much less one of his clerks, the right 
to determine by whim or by prejudice, which 
American citizens may or may not receive 
passports to travel abroad. 

WMCA does not believe that a man’s right 
to visit other cities should be conditioned on 
his holding political views approved by some- 
one in the State Department. Such an as- 
sumption is a denial of our whole American 
tradition. When the test of political purity 
is made behind closed doors and without dis- 
closure of the charges, the whole procedure 
is even more abhorrent. 

WMCA believes that the time is overdue for 
action by Congress to correct this condition, 
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In the words of Chief Justice Henry White 
Edgerton of the circuit court of appeals in 
Washington, D. C., “We have temporized too 
long with the passport practices of the State 
Department. Iron curtains have no place 
in a free world.” 





105th Commencement of University of 


Wisconsin — Wisconsin University 
Alumni Association 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, June is, 
of course, graduation month. Across the 
Nation, from primary schools, secondary 
schools, and institutions of higher learn- 
ing, there come forth the Nation’s grad- 
uates, proudly watched by parents, other 
loved ones, and friends, as a new chapter 
in hundreds of thousands,of young lives 
opens up and an old chapter closes. 

Of all the many fine graduation cere- 
monies in my own State, naturally, that 
which took’ place on Monday, June 16, 
at the fieldhouse of the University of 
Wisconsin in Madison was the most 
impressive. 

In its 105th commencement ceremony, 
2,500 graduates received degrees, as 
10,000 spectators looked on. 

For the very famous president of the 
university, Dr. E. B. Fred, this commence- 
ment marked his final such service as 
president of that great institution. 

Outstanding addresses were delivered 
at the ceremony by such notables as the 
Governor of my State, the Honorable 
Vernon Thomson, the president of the 
Board of Regents, Mr. Wilbur N. Renk, 
and others. 

Among the recipients of honorary de- 
grees was Dr. Wilder Penfield, whom, as I 
have previously reported to the Senate, 
is the world-famous neurologist at Magill 
University’s Neurological Institute in 
Montreal. 

I send to the desk the text of the 
writeup of the graduation ceremony, 
which appeared in the Monday, June 16 
issue of the Madison Capital-Times. 


I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the’ Recorp, 
and that it be followed by an article on 
the very fine University of Wisconsin 
Alumni Association, headed by Mr. Sam 
Ogle of Milwaukee. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Capital Times of June 16, 1958] 
FIELDHOUSE Is JAMMED—2,500 AWARDED DE- 
GREES 4T 105TH UNIVERSITY COMMENCE- 

MENT 

(By John Patrick Hunter) 

The University of Wisconsin fieldhouse was 
the scene today of a climactic experience in 
the lives of some 2,500 men and women who 
received University of Wisconsin degrees at 
the 105th commencement ceremony. 


Nearly 10,000 spectators jammed the field-~ 
house as some 1,750 of the students got 








undergraduate degrees and another 750 got 
higher degrees. 

The colorful event was taken indoors this 
year because of construction work in 
Randall Stadium where the commencement 
has been held for the past 4 years. Prior to 
that, from 1930 to 1953, commencements 
were held in the fieldhouse. 

For President E. B. Fred this was the last 
commencement in which he will take a lead. 
ing role.. He retires July 1 after serving 13 
years as the university’s 12th president. 

In his charge to graduating students, Dr, 
Fred gave his bit of advice: 

“Be a creative individual because this type 
of person provides the great ideas that form 
the base of human progress.” 

Fred told the graduates he did not mean 
to imply that cooperative planning, open 
debate, and group action are not essential 
t® society. He said, however, that he could 
not think of a single great creative idea that 
had resulted from group thinking. 

“In creative thought,” ne said, “the inde 
pendent, inquiring mind—unfettered. by the 
need to explain, to argue, or convince any 
other mind but itself—is supreme. 

“Put the powers of your mind to high 
usage,” he urged the graduates. “The in- 
dividual mind, unrestrained save by its own 
direction and dedication to the common 
good, is the greatest power for progress here 
on earth.” 

The graduating class included 114 students 
from foreign lands. More than one-fourth 
of the graduates are veterans; about one- 
third are married; and about one-fourth 
are womén. 

The president of the board of regents, 
Wilbur Renk of Sun Prairie, urged the grad- 
uates to dream a little, think for themselves 
and avoid being complacent with things as 


they gre. 
“Today it seems that everyone in the world 
wants urity,” Renk said, “but there is no 


true security if you want progress. 

“You will have to take a great many cal- 
culated risks,” he told the class, “and we 
count on the training period which ends 


today to have opened doorways of knowledge. 


and judgment which will direct you in acting 
wisely.” 

Governor Thomson urged the graduates to 
“lead in making the often painful decisions 
by which alone dignity and honor are a 
sured all men regardless of ability, creed, or 
race.” 

The weatherman provided bright and cod 
weather. and a cloudless blue sky for bei 
commencement. 

Conferring of the 2,500 degrees brought 
the number of graduates to more than 
119,000 since the first commencement in 
1854 when two students, Levi Booth and 
Charles Wakely, were graduated in the 
presence of a handful of spectators. 

President Fred, Governor Thomson, mem- 
bers of the University of Wisconsin Boatd 
of Regents and Board of Visitors and 0- 
ordinating committee, the chaplains, ull 
versity deans and directors, Pres. John & 
Keenan, of the university, alumni assocli- 
tion, and candidates for honorary degrees 
and their escorts served as the official grad- 
uation party. 

The commencement ceremony whith 





began at 9 a. m., included the procession & 






the official party; singing of the university 
hymn; invocation by the Rev. Morris We 
of Bethel Lutheran Church, 





greetings from the State by ‘Govern | 


= 


Thomson; remarks by Wilbur n Renk, 
Prairie, president of the uhiversity 
of regents; charge to the graduating ¢ 
by President Fred; conf of honor 
degrees; conferring of academic degrees; # 
nouncement of the senior class memorial 
Richard Urfer, Spring Green, class 
dent; alumni welcome by President FE 
of the alumni association; presen 
some 200 military commissions to ¢ 
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ing students with Maj. Robert F. Ulrich, of 
the Air Force unit, administering the 
oath; singing of the national anthem; and 
penéediction by Rabbi Manfred Swarsensky 
of Beth El Temple, Madison. 

Two honorary degrees were conferred. The 
degree of doctor of laws went to President 
Fred who is retiring after 45 years of service 
to the university as professor of agricultural 
pacteriology, dean of the graduate school, 
dean of the college of agriculture, and for 
the past 13 years as president. 

The degree of doctor of science went to 
Dr. Penfield, of McGill University’s Neuro- 
jogical Institute (Montreal, Quebec), whose 
early education and first teaching took place 
in Hudson, Wis., and who ultimately became 
one of the world’s top neurosurgeons and 
Jeading explorers of the brain, and who is 
often referred to as one of the greatest 
living Canadians. 

The university Sunday afternoon paid 
tribute to the 481 seniors who graduated to- 
day with honors. 

The occasion was the 20th honors con- 
vocation at the Wisconsin Union Theater held 
each year to recognize students who have at- 
tained a minimum grade-point average of 
3.25 for at least 3 semesters’ work (beyond 
the sophomore year). 

Besides the honor students, the program 
also listed the 59 juniors and seniors who 
won medals, prizes, and honors for their 
outstanding work. 3 

Dr. Fred presided at the convocation. 
Speaking for the students was Cordelia K. 
Wagner, Chicago, a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Phi Pappa Phi, and Mortar Board. 
She was chosen by the senior council. 

The convocation address was given by Dr. 
Penfield. 

The Reverend James Jondrow, of the 
Presbyterian Student Center, gave the invo- 
cation, and the Reverend Alvin Kutchera, 
rector of St. Paul’s Catholic Chapel, gave the 
benediction. : 

The processional of honor students 
marched into the theater to ‘music of the 
university concert band, directed by Prof. 
Raymond F. Dvorw's. Soloist was Burr M. 
McWilliams, 1221 West Dayton Street, an 
honor student. 

Miss Wagner challenged the university to 
Taise its academic standards by putting 
“more emphasis on critical thinking rather 
than absorption of lectures and textbooks. 

“There is a need for more courses consist- 
ing of small groups, in which a student can 
pool his ideas with other students and gain 
the benefit of the professor’s knowledge. 
There is a need for the student in the first 

"2 years to have more of the personal contact 
with the faculty by which his intellectual 
curiosity may be aroused,” she said. 

Miss Wagner told the audience of students 
and parents that “There is a need for more 
opportunity and ‘encouragement for the 
upper-class student to do independent work. 
The University of Wisconsin must be willing 
to pioneer in new approaches to higher edu- 
cation.” She added: 

“Mass education need not be synonymous 
With mediocre education. But the pressures 
toward mediocrity cannot be overcome 
simply by adding more buildings and hiring 
more staff to accommodate larger numbers. 
In many ways the faults of our university 
4nd of us as individuals are but a product 
of our times. Public education and college 
Students reflect our cultural values of 
money making, social conformity, and anti- 
2 tualism.” ; 

_ Dr. Penfield, speaking on Science and the 

in a Ch World, said he felt, hav- 

ing visited in Russia, that the Russians make 
the mistake of specializing too early. 

, “They may produce an expert technician, 

but I suspect that he would be lacking in 

Pi and resource, as compared with 

Specialist who has been educated first in 


_ languages, classics, philosophy. 
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“The culture that. comes from the quiet 
life of an educated household, rather than 
from the school, is often lacking in the 
U.S. 8. R. as it is here. 

“Our society seems to be adrift on the 
flood of modern science like a helpless vessel 
swept from its mooring,’ Penfield said. 
“This flood of change and growing knowledge 
cannot be dammed nor turned back. The 
atom cannot be made unsplitable. 

“Scientific truth cannot return into the 
womb of nature, unless indeed our civiliza- 
tion is destroyed and a new race of men be- 
gin their toil again upward from ignorance 
to the light of knowledge.” 

Competition is always good, he empha- 
sized. 

“In further advance we may find our only 
hope. Let us compete then with might and 
main, man against man, college against col- 
lege, nation against nation, seeking only the 
reward of excellence. Let us see the com- 
mon goal, and work, in freedom, for the 
common good,” he said. 





[From the Milwaukee Journal] 


Ocie To HEAD UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
: ALUMNI—SUCCEEDS KEENAN 


MapIson, Wis—Sam Ogle, manager of 
public affairs at Schuster’s department stores 
in Milwaukee, Saturday, was announced as 
president of the 21,000 member University of 
Wisconsin Alumni Association. 

Ogle had been first vice president. He 
succeeds Dr. John A. Keenan, New York City. 

Martin Below, official of a Chicago engrav- 
ing firm, moved up to first vice president. 
Don Anderson, publisher of the Wisconsin 
State Journal, Madison, was named second 
vice president, succeeding Below. 


OTHER OFFICERS 


Other officers elected were Miss Maxine 
Plate, Milwaukee, secretary; and Russell 
Techemeyer, Madison, treasurer. 

Francis C. Woolward, Chicago, was nomi- 
nated to the University of Wisconsin athletic 
board. This is subject to approval of the 
University of Wisconsin Board of Regents. 

Mrs. Robert Hall, 820 East Green Tree 
Road, Fox Point, was named alumni member 
to the university board of visitors. 

Ogle, 65, studied at the University of 
Notre Dame and the University of Wiscon- 
sin, graduating in 1920. He won his ath- 
letic letter as a pitcher on the baseball 
team. He served in the Navy in both 
world wars and lived in Oshkosh until 1937 
when he moved to Milwaukee to become 
manager of public affairs at Schuster’s. He 
has been a member of the alumni board of 
directors since 1947, a member of the board 
of visitors since 1955, and a former president 
of the national “W” club. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-MILWAUKEE 
ALUMNI INVITED 


The association at its annual meeting 
Saturday invited alumni of the University 
of Wisconsin-Milwaukee and its predeces- 
sors, Milwaukee State College and Teachers 
College, to join the. organization. 

It also decided to ask the Federal! Internal 
Revenue Bureau to permit the association 
to accept tax-free gifts. 

FAREWELL TO FRED 

The alumni paid tribute to retiring Presi- 
dent E. B. Fred, the institution’s 12th presi- 
dent and top alumni producer. 

Records show he signed more than 51,000 
degrees in his 13 years as president. He has 
been on the faculty for 45 years. 

Dr. Fred will retire at the end of this 
month, to be succeeded by Dr. Conrad A. 
Elvehjem. 

The alumni at their annual dinner also 


Offered a welcome to Dr. Elvehjem and his 


wife, who received the alumna of the year 
award 


Dr. Fred declared it would be presumptu- 
ous to imply that some sort of an era will 
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begin and end with my. presidency and 
professorship. 

He added: 

“In reality this university's progress can- 
not be marked by such milestones. It moves 
forward under any impetus provided by its 
heritage and under the guidance of many 


people of the State and the alumni of the 
university in the final analysis.” 





Farmers Are Doing Better 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the text of an editorial which appeared 
in the Chicago Sun-Times on May 21 
and is entitled “Farmers Are Doing 
Better.” 

FARMERS ARE DoING BETTER 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
has received several invitations from mid- 
western Republicans to help them in their 
election campaign this summer and fall. He 
let this be known at a news conference in 
the Chicago Press Club a few days ago. 

Benson’s new popularity in his own party 
is in marked contrast to the grumblings 
against him that have been going on for 
several years. A look at the brighter farm 
picture that is developing provides one pos- 
sible answér. Farm income is up—and if 
Benson can’t take credit, at least his critics 
can’t continue to say his policies are ruining 
United States agriculture. 

Last month farm income continued to rise 
for the sixth straight month. It is up 14 
percent over last October. Farm employ- 
ment is up higher than usual for this time 
of the year. According to the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, farmers have evi- 
dently increased their equipment purchases 
early this year while industry as a whole, 
because of the recesssion, has been cutting 
back on outlays for plant and equipment. 
One large farm-equipment company says its 
sales for the past 6 months are 5 percent 
better than for the same period last year. 

Shorter supplies of beef cattle, hogs, eggs, 
and some fruits and vegetables account for 
better prices. The next few months may see 
a lowering of some farm prices—and conse- 
quently prices in the groceries and meat 
markets—as the harvest season comes to a 
peak and more cattle are sent off to market. 

But even if prices do dip, farm income for 
the entire year of 1958 is expected to aver- 
age out to 5 to 10 percent higher than in 
1957. This would be more than the increase 
(3 percent) in the prices paid by farmers 
for the things that they need, and thus the 
farmer, contrary to many city workers, will 
be better off this year than last. 

Farmers like other Americans are often 
likely to vote according to the thickness of 
their pocketbook at election time. If they 
do so this fall, the Republicans may come 
out of the congressional election in: better 
shape than it appeared they would a few 
months ago. And a large measure of credit 
will have to be given by Republican.politi- 
cians to Benson, the man who has stuck by 
his conviction that his economic policies 
would pay off for the farmer in the long run. 
Many of these same politicians a few months 
ago wanted Benson’s scalp. 
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The Case for Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the House has passed the Alaska 
statehood bill and now that it appears 
likely it will come up in the other body 
next week there is especial reason to 
dwell upon a St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
editorial of May 26 stating 10 reasons 
why Alaska should be a State. I take 
pleasure in calling this editorial to the 
attention of the House: 

THE CASE FoR ALASKA 
The United States may very well be on the 


eve of a historic event—the admission of the 
first State since Arizona and New Mexico 
came into the Union in 1912. With the 
House debate on the Alaskan statehood bill 
closing and voting scheduled to start Tues- 


day, a practical demonstration that the 
T ted States believes in equality and justice 
! its citizens appears to be taking form. 
Let us hope ». It is high time that Con- 

pplied the adage that action speaks 


y to the rapidly growing 

he Northwest. Here are 10 good 

kan sta tehood bill ought 

this week id the Senate 

f Alaska want to turn 

1 State They have 

y for it time and again. 

constitution on which a 

They have sent by popu- 

yrs’? and a “Representa- 

Congres inder the historic Tennes- 

sé evidence of their desire to be 
fullfie members of the Union. 


Second, the people of the United States 
favor bringing Alaska into the Union. Cross- 
ection groups in different parts of the coun- 
try have voted for admission by ratios rang- 
ing all the way from 5 to 1 up to 12 to l. 
The American people have believed for years 
that their fellow citizens in Alaska ought to 
have the right to vote in national affairs 
and to participate effectively in the’ work of 
Congress. 

Third, both political parties have promised 
repeatedly in their platforms to work for 
statehood. The most recent time was in 
1956—less than 2 years ago. Actually state- 
hood for Alaska was first proposed in Con- 
gress in 1916. 

Fourth, national leaders of both parties 
are for Alaska’s entry into the Union. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Secretary of the Interior 
Seaton and Republican Senate Leader 
Knowland are three of the prominent GOP 
leaders who are for admission, the President 
declaring himself anew only last week. 
Speaker Rayrsurn is leading the Democratic 
forces in the House. Adlai E. Stevenson, 
Democratic standardbearer in 1952 and 1956, 
has spoken for bringing in a new State. 

Fifth, Congress itself favors statehood. 
When the House voted last week on the ques- 
tion of taking up the bill, the division was 
217 for considering it to 172 opposed. Had 
the 100 Republicans who voted “Nay” known 
that President Eisenhower was going to rec« 
ommend passage, the margin for Alaska 
would have been much larger. As it was, 
the majority was a sizable 45. Four years 
ago the Senate passed a bill to admit both 
Alaska and Hawaii by the heavy majority 
of 57 to 28. 

Sixth, the population of Alaska, 212,500, is 
greater than that of 22 States—almost half 
the members of the present Union—at the 
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time they were admitted. But more impor- 
tant than Alaska’s present population is the 
rate of growth of its population. In the 
first 6 years after the 1950 census, the pop- 
ulation of Alaska grew almost 49 percent. 
Within the United States, the national aver- 
age growth was about 13 percent for the 
same period. 

Seventh, the rich resources of Alaska de- 
serve the kind of development which will 
come with statehood and a still greater 
growth in population, Already the timber, 
metals, minerals, fish and other products 
that have come from Alaska have returned 
more than 400 times the $7 million the 
United States paid Russia’‘shortly after the 
Civil War. No one knows the extent of the 
vast oil reserves awaiting exploration. 

Eighth, Alaska is a geographical outpost of 


the United States in the Pacific which — 


should be made a more effective part of our 
defense system. In World War II Alaska 
was the only part of North America invaded 
by Japaneses forces. 

Ninth, there is no remotest question of the 
loyalty of the people of Alaska. A report by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation in 1951 
said there were only 10 Communists in the 
entire territory. The likelihood is that the 
number is smaller now. 

Tenth, admission of Alaska will show the 
world that the pioneering spirit which made 
this country great is not dead. It will dem- 
onstrate that we have not grown old and 
tired, but that oni the contrary we are ready 
and willing to carry on vigorously along 
frontiers. 

To these 10 reasons for admitting Alaska 
it would be easy to add others—as for ex- 
ample, with Alaska admitted the way will be 
open to exhibit the same justice and fairness 
to Hawaii. Surely these 10 are enough when 
the chief argurhents on the other side are 
little more than inertia, local pride or preju- 
dice. 

Pass the Alaska bill. 

Make this session of Congress historic. 

Infuse new blood into the Union. 





A Winning Formula 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial, A Winning Formula, from the 
San Diego Union of Monday, May 26, 
1958. 

At a time when there is so much in- 
terest in the need for flexible hard-strik- 
ing forces to defend our national in- 
terest, this editorial is particularly per- 
tinent. The editorial underlines the 
need for Navy and Marine forces and 
explains it is necessary, in the interest 
of national security, to assure that the 
functions of the Navy and Marine Corps 
should be carefully and clearly spelled 
out in law. 

Further, the editorial reflects the deep 
public interest and desire in assuring 
that our Nation will continue to have 
the ready forces, in the form of a hard- 
Hitting Marine Corps utilizing the un- 
surpassed strategic mobility of our sea- 
power; in these times of international 
threat and tension. , 


f 


As the editorial further points oy, 
there must be no doubt as to the clear. 
ness and the firmness of the proveilll 
of law which require these forces. 

I am glad that the defense reorganj. 
zation bill, H. R. 12541, as determined 


. by the House Armed Services Committee 


and as reported to the House, continues 
to assure a strong and modern Marine 
Corps for the United States. 

A WINNING FORMULA 


A strong and inseparable Navy and Marine 
Corps are absolutely essential to the broad. 


based. and versatile defense this Nation needs, . 


Any dilution of their roles would operate 
against the best interests of the United 
States. 

Because the Navy and Marine Corps are 
inseparable, any attempt to tamper with the 
functions of one will be harmful to the other, 
This is why it is so necessary to make a deep 


and careful study of defense reorganization 


proposals. 

Defense reorganization in itself is a healthy 
thing. Certainly redtape can‘be cut and 
adjustments made that will make the sery. 
ices more effective. Danger comes if the lan. 
guage of proposals is not spelled out care. 
fully. The integrity of the Navy and Marine 
Corps—as well as that of the other services— 
can best be protected by insuring that de. 
fense legislation is specific and not open to 
varying interpretations. 4 

The intent of the proposed legislation un: 
der study by Congress undoubtedly is not t 
impair Marine Corps strength or to absorb 
that great service partner of the Navy into 
another unit of the Armed Forces. But we 
cannot put our trust in intent, that leaves 
too much to chance. 

Seapower, aerial might, and powerful in- 
fantry and artillery have been the 
formula for the Navy and Marine Corps since 
George Washington’s time. A football coach 
does not tamper with a winning combina 
tion, nor should a nation so concerned with 
survival. 





The Execution of Hungarian Patriots 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, recently 


some Members of the Congress have 
been invited by the Soviet Ambassador 
to accept his hospitality. ‘There was @ 


time when such an invitation would have” 


been rejected without hesitation as hav- 
ing been extended—vicariously—by the 
bloody hand of Joe Stalin. In view o 


current events such a tempo may rebum. — 


But some may think times change. 
That is true. Today the jet airplanes are 
faster than the propeller-driven 
of the war years. Our current fune- 
tional architecture is at variance 
the Union League Club of Philad 
or, to cite local examples, the Court‘ 
Claims and the old State De 
on Pennsylvania Avenue. Tie 
change, appearances alter, but princi 
ples remain. It still is necessary to place 
a stone upon a stone, There must be 
mortar. A steel frame helps, but is 
necessary. ‘The Parthenon, 
and Notre Dame de Paris all stand eveD 
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after centuries of erosion. So survive 
truth, fidelity, and courage. 

Appearances change, but principles do 
not. Through the years the great reli- 


' gions have survived and stand today for 


the same truths which their founders 
and their apostles first advocated. 

Communism is a form of distorted re- 
ligion, spawned in hate, aimed at divi- 
sion, and dedicated to destruction. 
Communists are dedicated. They be- 
lieve that the millennium will come on 
this earth. But only when all the peo- 
ples of all the countries of all the world 
are—not members of the Communist 
Party; that is too elite—subject to Com- 
munist control and discipline. Only 
then will they have achieved their objec- 
tive. 

Workers cannot be members of the 
party. That is reserved for the elite. 
But they can—and must—be members 
of the movement. 

Now, what is the movement? It is 
the apparatus. It is the cause. It is 
the Daily Worker. It is the American 
Youth Congress. It is the League for 
Peace and Democracy. In short, Mr. 
Speaker, the Communist movement is a 
chameleon. It takes on colors which 
are compatible with its local surround- 
ings. It is a creature which can phase 
into local flora. Its appearance changes. 
Its external manifestations change. But 
its basic principles remain immutable. 

In Joe Stalin’s day people who had 
access to the news came to know him as 
the world’s greatest butcher and—at the 
same time—as the most successful prac- 
titioner of communism in action. Then 
Joe died, or was liquidated. The new 
masters of the Communist conspiracy 
have put on masks and sought to make 
the uninquisitive and the uninformed 
forget the butchery, the liquidation of 
millions in Europe and around the world. 
So now the masks are off. The cycle is 
complete. Once more the extended Com- 
munist hand publicly drips with blood. 
Again, by their own admission, they 
stand revealed as murderers of national 
patriots. 

As part of this new look they sent us 
their new Ambassador “Smiley” Men- 
shikov. He was well trained for his job. 
He had honors from the Moscow School 
of Public Relations. He was the Soviet 
answer to Madison Avenue. It was 
thought that he could take usin. I must 
say, Mr. Speaker, he achieved a degree 
of success, 


He did his job well. “Smiley” was 
all over the scene. He entertained ex- 
: tensively. Ladies loved him. He smiled 
at us from our television screens and had 


' @ommercial sponsors. It was a good 


commie show. This was the new look— 
the Khrushchev vision—of communism. 
We listened to good Soviet music. One 
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ter of Rumanians, of Latts, of Estonians, 
Lithuanians, of Poles, of Ukrainians, 
White Russians, of Byelorussians—of the 
whole blood bath that is communism. 

And what called it to our attention? 
It was the dramatic, the sad news of 
an Associated Press story of last Monday 
which said that Imre Nagy—the leader 
of the freedom fighters in Hungary—had 
been murdered. by the Communists. The 
A. P. story said “Moscow broke the word 
first.” Very appropriate. They should 
have. They engineered it. They exe- 
cuted it. 

Mr. Speaker, with the death of Imre 
Nagy and his brave cohorts dies the myth 
of the new communism, If that be a 
fact, these courageous men have not died 
in.vain. And, with the departure—tem- 
porary though it may be—from our 
shores of the smiling duplicity, of the 
false face.of communism in the person 
of Ambassador Menshikov, we can be 
reminded again of the true nature of 
this conspiracy, dedicated to destroy not 
only Hungarians but all people who are 
or want to be free. So, for a time, there 
will be a hiatus in the flow of invita- 
tions from the Soviet. Ambassador. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that this Congress 
will soon pass the bill which I reported 
some time ago which grants permanent 
haven to the brave Hungarian freedom 
fighters, the blood brothers of Imre Nagy, 
of Arpad, of St. Stefan. The Hungarians 
stood at the gates of Budapest in 1956 
as their ancestors stood at the gates of 
Vienna in the 13th century. We owe 
all of them a debt which we in the Con- 
gress can repay by giving legislative ap- 
_proval to their entry and saying, ‘“Wel- 
come, brother. You know the enemy. 
Tell us about him. And let us never for- 
get his true nature. Stay with us and 
enrich our heritage, as your countrymen 
have done in years past.” 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to enclose 
a statement which the Department of 
State released on June 17, 1958: 

STATEMENT ON EXECUTION OF HUNGARIAN 

PatTRIOTS 

The execution of Imre Nagy and Pal 
Maleter and other Hungarian patriots, first 
publicly announced last night by radio Mos- 
cow, can only be regarded by the civilized 
world as a shocking act of cruelty. The 
preparation of this act, beginning with the 
Soviet abduction of Imre Nagy from the 
Yugoslav Embassy in Budapest in violation 
of assurances of safe conduct pledged by 
the Soviet puppet, Kadar, was by stealth and 

. It follows, significantly, on Mr. 
Khrushchey’s April visit to Budapest. It has 
also come at a time when the Soviet Union 
has been attempting to persuade the world 
that international discussion of the plight 
of Hungary and eastern Europe generally 
should not take place because it would con- 
stitute unwarranted intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of these countries. 

The Soviet Union, which has pursued a 
policy of terror toward the peoples of Hun- 
gary and of the other dominated countries 
of eastern Europe for over 12 years, must 
bear fundamental responsibility for this lat- 
est crime against the Hungarian people and 
all humanity. The murder of these two 
Hungarian leaders, who chose to serve the 
interests of their nation rather than those 
of Soviet communism, brings to a tragic cul- 
mination the Soviet-Communist betrayal of 
the Hungarian people. It is the execution- 
ers of Imre Nagy and Pal Maleter, and not 


ee 
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the executed patriots, who have committed 
treason against the Hungarian nation. By 
this act the Soviet Union and the Soviet- 
imposed regime in Hungary have once more 
violated every principle of decency and must 
stand in judgment before the conscience of 
mankind. 





Too Quick With the Mike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, Cali- 
fornia politics, to many, seem to be a 
mystery. However, there is a very free 
exchange of political thinking and our 
primary elections, many times, do not 
refiect the attitude of the California 
voter. 

I believe one of the most important is- 
sues in California this fall will be public 
ownership versus free enterprise. The 
people of California come from all States 
of the Union and from the four corners 
of the world. But generally speaking, 
they are sound in their thinking and 
supporters of the private enterprise sys- 
tem. It will be a hard job to sell the 
California voter that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should construct the power fa- 
cilities on the Trinity River and to build 
a transmission system for distributing 
power and be exempted from paying 
taxes as against the offer of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. to build the power 
facilities which will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $60 million and will pay to 
the Federal Government over a period of 
50 years, $165 million for falling water 
and during the same period of time will 
pay to local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ments taxes amounting to $145 million. 

The benefit to a very limited number 
of consumers under the Federal plan is 
discriminatory as far as the other 93 
percent of the power consumers of north- 
ern California are concerned. I believe 
that California, as in the traditional 
past, will vote for private enterprise as 
against nontaxpaying Federal competi- 
tion. 

At this point, I include a most per- 
tinent editorial: 

[From the St. Helena (Calif.) Star of 
June 12, 1958] 
Too Quick WITH THE MIKE 

We're not going to jump on the water- 
wagon of tears for the dear departed Repub- 
lican Party, at least not just yet. We'll let 
the commentator boys make the quick 
guesses, and later come up with corrections. 
Commentators don’t have to be right, merely 
quick, but editorial writers are expected to 
have a more philosophical approach and per- 
haps considerably sounder conclusions. 

In the first place, the big Democratic ma- 
jority last week is more apparent than real. 
It has always been so, for a score of years, and 
there are fundamental reasons why it is more 
so this year than ever before. In the second 
place, a primary always_engenders a large 
vote for the party numerically stronger by 
registration but this majority. in California 
history, melts away in the general election. 
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Many Republicans were deeply resentful 
of the top level shenanigans of the Republi- 
can high command last winter. We were too, 
still are, in fact. Some Republicans, prob- 
ably many, changed their registration in an 
endeavor to show that resentment, to prove 
they could not be pushed around in their 
choice of nominees.* They didn’t like the 
Governor-Senator switch, and felt that their 
rights to make a choice in the primary, had 
been nullified. 

Some will carry this resentment to the end, 
and will vote for the Democratic candidates, 
right down the line. We can’t blame them 
for this entirely human reaction. 

Others, like us, will feel just as bitter, but 
cannot bring ourselves to break with our ad- 
herence to the fundamental principles of our 
party. No matter how irked we are by the 
high handed treatment we have received, in 
our choice of party nominees, we cannot vote 
for a philosophy of government to which we 
have always been opposed. 

For instance, we simply cannot go along 
with the Democratic approach to the devel- 
opment of power on the Trinity River. We 


just cannot see government competing with 
its own citizens, in fields where those citizens 
(private enterprise), can do the job better 
and pay taxes, too. 


There's af 


undamental cleavage here which 


we are not prepared to bridge, merely be- 
re angry. 

he Democratic candidates. They 

e men, we have supported 

rney general twice, and 


s the man for that 
quasi-judicial post. 
llent attorney general. 
other Democrats for 
non-policy-making 


He wa 


have thought, and probably 

hink, that the Republican 

rnment is still the better 

dedicated to free enterprise, 

v rnment as the umpire but 

titor, dedicated to welfare, but 

a welfare state. We still think these old- 
yned American virtues are valuable, and 

t he Republican Party, despite its intramural 
bickering, is still the better exponent of them. 


Ot ther Republicans in California, once they 
get the bitterness out of their systems, will 
come back to these principles. And between 
now and November you can be sure the fight 
will be on that basis, one of principles. You 
will hear a lot about these fundamental dif- 
ferences, and less about men, because on 
both sides there are able men whose ability 
needs no proving. 

Esentially, then, the California election 
will be a debate, in the best American tradi- 
tion, in which principles will be the keynote. 
That’s the way it should be. 

And because it is that way, you can be 
sure that many Republicans, who temporarily 
left the fold in June, will vote Republican in 
November... It’s been that way before in 
California, and while the Democratic Party 
has a greater majority now, on paper, than 
ever before, we think there will be a vast 
shrinkage, come fall. 

There has been a Democratic majority in 
California since Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s 
first term, but only once has there been a 
Democratic governor, and for but one term. 
Conservative Democrats have united with 
Republicans each time te elect Republican 
administrations. 

We do not predict a Republican victory, 
although there is ample California precedent 
for such, but we do think that the gee whiz 
outbursts of commentators immediately after 
the primary are somewhat naive, immature, 
and probably premature. 
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Featherbunking Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1958 ” 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting in the REcorp an editorial from 
the Chicago Daily Tribune, of Monday, 
June 16, 1958: 

FEATHERBUNKING BILL 


Hearings on a bill requiring every foreign- 
flag vessel to have a pilot aboard from be- 
ginning to end of a voyage through the 
Great Lakes are scheduled to be held Monday 
and Tuesday by the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. The bill 
slipped through the House without much 
attention being paid to it. Now shipowners 
are aroused and delegations from Chicago 
and other port cities are planning to enter 
protests. 

The first question involved in this legis- 
lation is safety. The shipowners are willing 
to hire a pilot in the confined waters from 
the easterly end of the Welland Canal to 
Sarnia, Ontario, which includes all of Lake 
Erie. It has always been the practice of for- 
eign vessels to use pilots between Montreal 
and Kingston, Ontario, at the eastern end 
of Lake Ontario. The shipowners insist, 
however, that safe operations do not require 
pilots to be aboard in the open waters else- 
where in the Great Lakes system. 

Last year there were 333 sailings of foreign 
vessels to Great Lakes ports, and there were 
hundreds more in previous years. The rec- 
ord does not show many accidents resulting 
from lack of a pilot. One ship sank off Mil- 
waukee Harbor after colliding with a barge, 
but there was a pilot aboard. He had gone 
to bed. It is by no means clear that the 
presence of a pilot aboard would prevent all 
accidents, or that skippers who have brought 
a ship across the Atlantic are unqualified to 
navigate in the open lakes. 

A second question is whether our Con- 
gress should set up regulations for this in- 
ternational waterway without consultation 
between the Governments of the United 
States and Canada. Both countries are in- 
volved in the commerce of the Great Lakes, 
and they ought to work together. 

A third question is whether the bill now 
pending in Congress would set up a legal 
monopoly for the union of lake pilots which 
recently called a strike that tied up many 
vessels for several days. If there is to be 
compulsory pilotage, some kind of govern- 
ment procedure for settlement of disputes 
should be established, or the union could 
halt all shipping whenever it pleased. 

This question is related to a fourth prob- 
lem, whether unreasonable demands by the 
union would make operating costs so high 
that lake ports could not compete-with those 
on the seaboard. With a short shipping 
season and many narrow channels, the lakes 
already have serious disadvantages. Tolls on 





the new seaway will be a further handicap. .- 


The shipowners are quité right in opposing 
legislation that may encourage feather- 
bunking, the marine variety of featherbed- 
ding, and so spoil all the hopes for develop- 
ing foreign corfimerce. We favor their 
recommendation that a joint United States- 
Canada commission be set up to study all 
these questions, determine the areas where 














pilots should be required, outline the quajj. 
fications of pilots, and provide for arbitra, 
tion of labor disputes. 

In the meantime the Senate should shelyg 
the bill requiring pilots to be aboard on 
every voyage all the way from Montreal tg 
Chicago and back. 





Toledo Blade Calls for Statehood - 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mtr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure in calling to the attention of 
the House an editorial entitled “Alas. 
kan Statehood” printed in the Toledo 
(Ohio) Blade on May 21: 

ALASKAN STATEHOOD 


In voting to make Alaska the 49th State, 
the House of Representatives sensibly took 
into account the far northern area’s eco- 
nomic well-being as well as its political 
status. 

The House decided that 102 million acres 
of land now belonging to the Federal Gov. 
ernment should be transferred to Alaska 
when statehood comes. This exchange had 
opponents in Representatives who recalled 
that the statehood bill passed in 1950 by the 
House—but not, the Senate—provided for 
the transfer of only 21 million acres. 

That niggardly attitude fortunately lost 
out. Alaska would not be much of a State, 
in spite of its huge size, if it were deprived 
of a chance to take advantage of its own 
natural wealth. Alaskans have always felt 
that their own economic progress was held 
back by their dependence on outsiders—es- 
pecially on Washington, D. C., as the great 
landlord of Alaska, and on Seattle, Wash, 
as Alaska’s source of supply and the head- 
quarters for many Alaskan industries. 


It would be time to protest if Alaska were 
to gain title to all Federal lands in the 
present Territory, for large portions of the 
Western States are reserved to the Federal 
Government, and the interest of the genera- 
tions to come calls for thoughtful conserva- 
tion Of natural resources wherever they 
occur in the United States. 

But the bill passed by the House would 
retain 80 million acres for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, of the 182 million acres of idle and 
uncommitted land which Washington now 
possesses. The Federal. Government has 
other acreage in Alaska in the form of na 
tional parks and national forests which 
would not be affected by the transfer. 

That decision about the division of land 
should recommend the bill to the Senate 
if the issue of statehood could be ap 
proached from the point of view of what ls 
best for the Nation as a whole and not from 
narrow regional or partisan view. 

Those points of view do remain strong. 
Some Senators have objected to the admis 
sion of Alaska unless Hawaii be b 





into the Union simultaneously, like Arizom& ; 


and New Mexico in 1912. Hawaii deserves 
its star in the flag, but the House has 
posed linking the two Territories in a 
bill, Under those circumstances, the best 
policy for the Scnate seems to be the only 


policy possible—one new State at a time 
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1958 
The Inflation Trap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


or NEW YORK a . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 85th Congress, I have observed grow- 
ing public sentiment and concern over 
the wage-price spiral. Management re- 
fers to fiscal irresponsibility while organ- 
ized labor seems to take the attitude that 
it is someone else’s problem and very 
discreetly refrains from laying it on our 
doorstep. Congress, however, in the 
opinion of most, does have a primary 
responsibility. 

We have heard little about a balanced 
budget at this session of Congress, in 
fact, that expression seems sort of out- 
moded along with the _ isolationists. 
Whether deficit spending, which is so 





_ popular this year, has anything to do 


with high prices seem still to be a doubt- 


ful matter in the minds of a majority 


of our membership. France has pro- 
ceeded along that line for years and I 
predict that she has not seen the last 
of her difficulties as yet. 

We expect every little township and 
school district to operate on a balanced 
budget, but the majority of our member- 
ship is voting every day for free-wheel 
spending and apparently believes that 
the Federal Government is the big ex- 
ception and can get by otherwise. I 
disagree with this line of reasoning and 
as evidence of the fact that the public 
is awakening at long last, I submit, here- 
with, a very excellent editorial from the 
Catskill Daily.News which, I think, calls 
for the exercise of commonsense on the 
part of Congress: 

[From the Catskill (N. Y.) Daily News of 
June 10, 1958] - 
Tue RIsInc SPIRAL 

One often hears the comment that the 
current recession has a marked peculiarity— 
deflation and inflation occurring at the same 
time. Deflation usually means falling prices, 


* tising unemployment, and stagnated busi- 


hess, while inflation means full employ- 
ment, competition for goods, and sharply 
rising prices. 

It has been frustrating to find ourselves 


in a time of rising unemployment accom- 


Panied by high and rising prices. How is it 
possible for the two to occur together? Will 
prices ever come down? 

Only twice during this century have prices 
come down, the last time in the 1930's. 
Otherwise, the trend has been upward; 
probably it will continue that way. Note the 
automobile industry, which has slashed pro- 
duction, has a huge backlog of unsold inven- 
tory and widespread unemployment, but has 
hot significantly reduced auto prices. 

A number of factors contribute to this 
apparent paradox.” Among the most impor- 
tant is the fact that millions of workers are 


~ entitled, under existing contracts, to receive 


automatic wage,increases. These increases 
in turn boost the national price index acti- 
vating cost-of-living escalator clauses. That 
Sutomatically raises wages of thousands of 
other workers. 4 
__It is both unfair and dangerous, however, 
to oversimplify the matter by placing all 
blame on wages. Excessive prof- 
its and a variety of other factors also play 
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their part. The question of a fair relation- 
ship between profits and wages has been 
argued for many years, and will not be set- 
tled in a hurry. But the present situation of 
business slump accompanied by high prices 
should be taken as a warning that the ris- 
ing spiral could’ get out of hand. 


In this morning’s New York Daily 
News, I also observe the following short, 
but significant, editorial along the same 
line: 

[From the New York Daily News of June 18, 
1958] 
Tue INFLATION TRAP 


Eleven ‘out of twelve important business 
leaders, queried by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, have denounced as dangerous the no- 
tion that a little continuous, creeping in- 
flation is a good thing. They point out that 
a@ steadily shrinking dollar works endless 
hardship on miillions of people with fixed 
incomes, and will eventually bring on a-bust 
involving everybody. Which is to say once 
more that 2 plus 2 equals 4; always did, and 
always will. 





A True Man of God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Ralph E. Heinzen, editor of the Nutley 
Sun, has expressed himself with sincere 
eloquence in his editorial tribute to Mon- 
signor Owens, who this year celebrates 
his golden jubilee of his ordination to 
the priesthood. 


As one who has had the privilege of 
knowing Monsignor Owens, I can attest 
that men of all faiths share in Mr. 
Heinzen’s sentiments. And I take this 
opportunity to express my good wishes 
to the kind monsignor that he may 
enjoy many more years of happy and 
faithful service in God’s vineyard. 

[From the Nutley (N. J.) Sun] 
A True Man or Gop 
(By Ralph E. Heinzen) 

A priest does more than perform the rites 
of sacrifice in a religious ceremony: he acts 
as a mediator between man and his God. 
His. role is to comfort and to consecrate, to 
counsel and to correct. His mission is to 
help men live better and more useful lives 
within the tenets of God. His contribution 
to any community is measured in the useful 
accomplishments and the good done by those 
in his pastorate. 

By all standards, Msgr. James J. Owens is 
a remarkable man, a most successful priest, 
serving with devotion and distinction both 
God and man. His teachings and his guid- 
ance have helped form the Christian charac- 
ter of successive generations of Nutley men 
and women... He has molded the lives of 
many thousands among us. He has been a 
true man.of God. 

On the occasion of the golden jubilee of 
his ordination, all men of all faiths honor 
Monsignor Owens and share in the com- 
munity’s appreciation of the tremendous 
good he has done in the 37 years he has 
been among us. May it be God’s will to 
leave him among us longer, that we all may 
benefit from the aura of Christian kindness 


-gand understanding that surrounds him, 
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Let’s Look at the Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, a great 
American once said, “Let’s look at the 
record.” If our American people—espe- 
cially those who advocate extending the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act— 
would only look at the record they would 
insist that the act should be abolished, 
not extended. The record of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act over the past 
24 years, as compiled by Dean Clarence 
Manion and announced by him over the 
Manion Forum of the Air on June 8, 
1958, is as follows: 

One after another, President Roosevelt 
(March 2, 1934), President Truman (March I, 
1948), and President Eisenhower (February 
15, 1955), solemnly announced that no sound 
American interests, producers, or industries 
would be permitted to suffer from the Presi- 
dential administration of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. Have these Presidential prom- 
ises been kept? 

Let’s take a quick look at the record. Since 
1934, United States tariffs have been reduced 
by as much as two-thirds. United States 
tariffs are now among the very lowest in the 
world. 

What this has done to the domestic market 
of many important industries can easily be 
imagined, but here are a few of the pertinent 
fact and figures. 

In 1938, only 70 foreign sewing machines 
were imported into the United States. In 
1956, 55,156 were sent in. 

Ten years ago, five American companies 
were making sewing machines for the Amer- 
ican market. Today, only one of these com- 
panies is left. 

In 1938, less than 1,200 dozen cotton shirts 
were imported into this country. In 1956, 
more than one and one-quarter million dozen 
were sent in. 

Less than 200,000 foreign cameras came 
here from abroad in 1938. In 1956, the num- 
ber imported exceeded 1 million. 

One big American camera company has 
quit manufacturing parts and accessories and 
is now importing these from Germany and 
Japan. 

Less than 1,300 foreign bicycles were sold in 
this country in 1939. In 1956, more than 
1,173,000 of these were imported. 

In 1938, Americans bought less than 3 
million square feet of imported plywood. In 
1956 more than 706 million square feet of 
foreign plywood were sold in the United 
States of America. 

With watches, pottery, sporting goods, bi- 
noculars, table cutlery, typewriters, chem- 
icals, machinery, cotton gloves, and all va- 
rieties of textiles, it is the same sad story. 
Nevertheless, President Eisenhower insists 
that foreign trade is a two-way street. He 
says that we must import if we are to con- 
tinue to export. 

The fact remains that for every dollar now 
spent in foreign countries for American goods 
and services, Americans spend $14 here. For 
Americans, therefore, maintenance of the 
American “market is 14 times as important 
as the foreign market. 

Once upon a time, our big mass-produc- 
tion industries could compete profitably in 
the world market. However, rising” Amer- 
ican wage rates, higher American prices and 
lower American tariffs have changed that 
situation. 
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For instance, American automobiles have 


now lost their time-honored edge in the 
world market. In 1956, 173,851 American 
autos were sold abroad, while 107,675 foreign 
cars were purchased in the United States. 
In 1957, the tables were turned when 141,392 
American cars were exported and 259,343 
foreign cars were imported. 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS PEDDLE FOREIGN= 
MADE GOODS 


This year, the ominous gap is widening. 
American manufacturers are now becoming 
importers. General Motors and Ford have 
announced that they are manufacturing cars 
in Europe for the American market. Stude- 
baker is now the American distributor for 
the German-made Mercedes. A big Los An- 
geles manufacturer of ceramic dinnerware 
has become the United States distributor for 
his Japanese competitors, with whose Amer- 
ican prices his American-made products can 
no longer compete. (Gladding, McBean & 
Co., Time magazine, March 17, 1958.) 

Last January, the Vernon Kilns Co., of Los 
Angeles, which has manufactured pottery 
successfully in this country for 41 years, 
finally threw in the sponge to the low-wage, 
low-tariffed Japanese competition and shut 
up shop. 

Within 3 years, four other southern Cali- 
fornia pottery manufacturers have done the 
same. Exports are ienporte ant, of course, but 
our principal export at 





the moment would 

seem to be the jobs of American workmen. 
These are going over to the Germans, the 
Danes, Frenchmen, and 


> English, 

Y gners in carload lots. 
many of the ultramodern for- 
which Amerioan jobs are 
ported have been built and 
i with American foreign 1-aid money. 
Pr ient fS“reported to shudder at 
t of any reduction in this annual 
he should be shuddering for 
of American workers who are 

nemployed because of it. 


Why would three successive Presidential 
administrations, representing both of our 
political parties, unite in a determination to 
send our markets and our jobs to foreign 
lands? Is this the way to keep America free 


and strong enough to win the next war, if 
and when it comes? 

The answer is found in our long-con- 
tinued, bipartisan foreign policy, which is 
dedicated not to the best interests of this 
country but to the promotion of interna- 
tional socialism. 

It may interest you to know that these 
suicidal tariff regulations are not made by 
the President, nor even by his minions in 
the State Department. American tariffs are 
now made in Geneva, Switzerland, by an 
organization of 37 nations, in which the 
United States has one vote, the same as 
tiny Luxembourg. 

The Trade Agrements Act gave the tariff- 
making power to the President, but, in 1947, 
President Truman passed the power over to 
@ group of nations which subscribed to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

This is the insiduous and powerful GATT 
organization. My friend, Fulton Lewis, has 
called it the GATT in your ribs. President 
Eisenhower is determined to keep it there. 
What the administration is contending for 
in its powerful lobby for the congressional 
continuation of the Trade Agreements Act is 
the continued right of GATT to administer a 
worldwide job sharing, wealth distributing 
system of international trade regulations at 
the expense of American industry, Ameri- 
can workmen and American taxpayers. 

This arrangement is far removed from the 
constitutional provisions which put Congress 
in charge of American tariff schedules for 
the protection of the American people. But, 
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in the operation of our State Department, 
the Constitution is no longer permitted to 
interfere with the generation of that peculiar 
brand of international good will which causes 
foreigners to destroy American buildings, 
desecrate the American flag and throw cab- 
bages at the American Vice President. 

Tell your Senator to bring our tariff regu- 
lations, back home. 





Preserve This Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, farm 
families throughout the Nation are well 
aware of the benefits that have accrued 
to all sections of rural America as a re- 
sult of the rural electrification program 
initiated by the Federal Government. 
The REA has brought the electric servant 
to farm families everywhere, and has 
done it in an efficient manner. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Recorp an editorial from the 
Grand Junction (Colo.) Daily Sentinel. 


I think the editorial expresses very - 


clearly the feeling of those everywhere 
who are disturbed by the present admin- 
istration’s attempts to liquidate a pro- 
gram that has brought untold benefits 
to the common people of America. The 
editorial follows: 

PRESERVE THIS BUSINESS 


In Colorado there is one business in which 
we all have a stake and which is being threat- 
ened by the heavy hand of politics and pres- 
sure. This is the rural electrification pro- 
gram, which tmvolves an actual investment 
of $3 billion in 1,400,000 miles of electric 
line, serving 4.4 million consumers over the 
Nation. 

In Colorado the investment comes to $70 
million in 31,500 miles of line, serving 74,000 
consumers. Total payments to the Govern- 
ment, including interest, principal due, and 
advance principal payments, are just under 
$20 million. Is this a business we want 
hamstrung by redelegation of authority into 
hands which might be antagonistic? 

Last year’s hassle over changes in REA poli- 
cies brought confusion. The Secretary of 
Agriculture, asked to testify before congres- 
sional committee, failed to do so. His De- 
partment has failed to clarify the confusion 
which has arisen since the Reorganization 
Act of 1953. 

Prior to that time, REA authority was in 
the hands of the Administrator. Since then 
the Secretary of Agriculture has informed 
the REA that the authority is delegated by 
the Secretary. Delegated authority, sup- 
planting statutory authority, could mean 
death to a $3-billion industry, hardship to 
millions ‘of Americans, 74,000 of whom are 
living in Colorado. 

The proposed bill to amend the REA Act 
clarifies nothing. It only compounds con- 
fusion by vesting all authority in the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, The policy throws a 
$3-billion business into politics and leaves 
it to the whims of each administration, gsub- 
ject to lobby pressures and (in the case of 
possible outright opposition) death by attri- 
tion. We in Colorado, knowing Dave Hamil 
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and his effective work for the REA, have a 
real stake in this battle to keep REA in the 
hands of REA men. It must be kept out of 
politics, away from political pressures, safe 
for the people who need it and who woulg 
not have electric power without it. 





Capehart on Farm Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 30, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my conviction, along with Senator 
CapPeHarT, that the agricultural: inter- 
ests will be best served with more re- 
search for marketing and utilization of 
farm products. I have introduced sim- 
ilar legislation in the House that the 
senior Senator from Indiana introduced 
in the Senate. 

Under unamimous consent, I include 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edito- 
rial from the June 6 issue of the Ander- 
son (Ind.) Herald: 

CAPEHART ON FARM RESEARCH 

Once more, Senator Homer E. Capehart has 
presented his plan for intensified agricul- 
tural research to the Senate Agriculture ~ 
Committee—a program that represents the 
first new idea in agriculture in a quarter of 
a century and apparently the only reason- 
able alternative to the continued outlaw of 
billions of dollars in farm subsidies. 

All that Senator Capehart advocates is the 
yearly expenditure of some $100 million 
find new uses for farm commodities—a small 
sum in comparison with the billions invested 
each year to support farm prices and to coms 
pensate farmers for crops they do not raise. 

Senator Capehart, as a successful figure in 
the business world, knows about the billions 
of dollars industry invests each year in re 
search. He knows also that agricultural re- 
search, by way of contrast, is nonexistent. 

That, perhaps, accounts for the fact that 
the Nation’s clothing manufacturers are 
using more and more nonagricultural 


-miracle fabrics and less and less wool, that 


the Nation’s soap manufacturers are using 
more.and more nonagricultural detergents 
and less and less animal fats, that meat con- 
sumption is far below its potential high, 
that American farmers are finding fewer and 
fewer markets for their commodities. ’ 

Senator Capehart believes that a truly 
ambitious program of farm research could 
eventually double the market for American 
farm products and create hundreds of thou- 
sands of new jobs. No one will deny that 
such a result, if correct, would be far prefet- 
able and far less expensive than the per 
petuation of subsidies and supports. 

Seyeral years have elapsed since Senator 
Capehart emerged as the Senate’s pine 
champion of agricultural research funds. 
Up to the moment, his colleagues have not 
seen fit to translate his program into fath 
Billions -have been poured into other far 
programs at a time when farm markets 
continued to decline. The question 
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Special Pleading, Tricky 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY _- 


OF_MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the text of an article by Victor Lasky en- 
titled “Special Pleading, Tricky.” This is 
the third part of a debate entitled “Was 
Alger Hiss Framed?” which appeared in 
the May 31 issue of the Saturday Review. 

The article follows: i 

II. SPECIAL PLEADING, TRICKY 
(By Victor Lasky) 

It has long been obvious that the power- 
ful forces behind Alger Hiss will never relax 
their efforts to convince the American people 
that his 1950 perjury conviction constituted, 
in the closing words of Fred Cook’s book, 
“The most callous outrage ever perpetrated 
for base political advantage in America.” 

Playing the role of an objective reporter 
who concedes a few flaws in Hiss’ defense, 
Cook states his central theme as follows: 
“Bither Alger Hiss was a traitor to his coun- 
try and remains one of the most colossal liars 
and hypocrites in history or he is an Ameri- 
can Dreyfus, framed on the highest levels of 
justice for political advantage.” 

But Cook leaves little doubt as to his be- 
lief that Hiss was the innocent victim of a 
monstrous frameup, engineered by diaboli- 
cal conspirators in the highest Government 
positions. 

Cook, however, never states the conspiracy 
theory or its implications in detail. Origi- 
nally, Hiss charged that Whittaker Chambers 
had accused him of participation in’ the 
Communist underground for personal rea- 
sons. But as the evidence against him piled 
up, Hiss frantically sought other explana- 
tions. Finally, Hiss accused virtually the en- 
tire United States Government of participat- 
ing in his frameup. 

And, going much further than even Hiss 
himself, Cook suggests the participants in 
this incredible conspiracy included the At- 
torney General’s office, the FBI, Members of 
Congress including the present Vice Presi- 
dent, and even the judiciary in the person 





. Of the late Federal Judge Henry W. Goddard, 


& veteran jurist of impeccable reputation 
who presided at the second Hiss trial. 

Tt is Cook’s thesis, previously expounded 
by Hiss in his own book, that the purpose 
of the frameup was to assist the Republi- 
can Party’s campaign by proving that the 
Roosevelt-Truman administrations were 
Red-infested. The absurdity of this is ob- 
vious: Hiss was indicted by a Democratic 
Attorney General, prosecuted by a Demo- 
rat (later appointed to the bench by Presi- 
dent Truman for his superb work in, this 
case), and sentenced under a Democratic 
administration. j 

To accept the Cook-Hiss conspiracy theory, 
one must: 

1. Trace the plot back to 1938 when, in 
mysterious fashion, Chambers obtained top- 
secret cable summaries in Hiss’ handwriting 
for use 10 years hence to bolster, in Cook’s 
Words, “the Republican battle cry of ‘20 


Years of treason’ * * *.” All this, of course, 


Suggests superhuman prescience on Cham- 
bers’ part—advance knowledge that Hiss, in 


1988 a minor State Department functionary, 


Would rise so high as to accompany Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to Yalta and thus by 1948 
sa — excellent target for smearing the 
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2. Believe that Chambers’ lone-wolf con- 
spiracy was later expanded to include Dick 
Nrxon, J. Edgar Hoover, and hundreds of 
FBI agents who, in turn, engaged in a fan- 
tastic campaign of forgery, perjury, intimi- 
dation of witnesses, falsification of evi- 
dence—all aimed at the destruction of the 
career and reputation of an innocent Alger 
Hiss. . 
~ What is this theory other than a replica 
of the police-state caricature of the United 
States Government so assiduously cultivated 
by worldwide Soviet propaganda? In the 
Communist book, every case involving Soviet 
agents—as, for example, the Rosenbergs—is 
perforce a capitalist frameup. And the Com- 
munists have long contended the Hiss case 
was a frameup. The Communist line on the 
case was handed down several years ago by 
Masses and Mainstream, in an article en- 
titled, of all things, ‘““The Hiss Frameup.” 

The Red magazine, pitting the good per- 
sonal character of Alger Hiss against the 
villainous character of Chambers and his 
abnormal behavior, contended that Hiss was 
framed to bolster McCarthyism. The fact is 
that Hiss was first publicly accused years 
before McCarthy burst into the limelight. 

If one were to use Cook’s technique of cit= 
ing disreputable people opposed to Hiss to 
bolster his conspiracy theory, then it could 
be at least asked whether any connection 
exists between the Masses and Mainstream 
article and the Cook book, since both say 
pretty much the same things. 

But to set all minds at rest, let it be stated 
that this reviewer is in no way impiying that 
Cook is a Communist. Having pounded out 
many a yarn with Cook on the World-Tele- 
gram and Sun, the reviewer, however, must 
confess bewilderment as to why he has 
written this book. The circumstances which 
led to its publication could conceivably be 
of more interest than the book itself. For 


‘one thing, the publisher was once married 


to Mrs. Hiss, 

Slick, readable, persuasive, with a thin 
patina of spurious objectivity, the book is 
chiefly a rehash of the arguments advanced 
by the Hiss attorneys in their vain efforts 
to get him a third trial. Cook’s task was 
made easier because in 176 pages he could 
select a multi-thoucand-page court record in 
such a way as to make guilt look like inno- 
cence; because most of his readers obviously 
will have no judicial training; and because 
the detailed facts of the case are now—8 
years later—largely forgotten. 

For example, how many of Cook’s readers 
will recall that Hiss was only one of a num- 
ber of former Government employees origi- 
nally accused by Chambers? And, it must be 
asked, just why did the other accused em- 
ployees—Abt, Collins, Perlo, Kramer, and 
Witt—rely on the fifth amendment in refus- 
ing to say whether or not Hiss was a fellow 
Red conspirator? Are we to believe that 
their conduct was part of.the conspiracy to 
injure Hiss; that these accused Soviet agents 
were working hand in glove with Nixon and 
the FBI to destroy Hiss? : 

In suppressing telling evidence against 
Hiss, Cook does so in a way that sheds re- 
vealing light on his standards of objective 
reporting. For example, he quotes Nathaniel 
Weyl’s 1950 book, Treason, to the effect it 
was remarkable that Elizabeth Bentley was 
able to testify against Harry Dexter White, 
but “offered nothing detrimental concerning 
Hiss.” In a letter authorizing Cook to use 
this quotation, Weyl called his attention to 
the faet that by 1952 Miss Bentley had testi- 
fied that Hiss indeed was a Soviet agent. 
Characteristically, Cook, while using the 
Weyl quote of 1950, nowhere reveals the 
existence of the damaging 1952. Bentley 
testimony against Hiss. 

Cook simply ignores other charges made 

Hiss. He never mentions testimony 
that French Premier Daladier had warned 
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United States Ambassador William Bullitt, 
in the fall of 1939—following the smashing 
of a Soviet spy ring in Paris—that there were 
two State Department officials named Hiss 
who were Soviet agents. Cook, likewise, 
ignores former Ambassador Spruille Braden’s 
testimony concerning Hiss’ pro-Soviet ma- 
chinations to undermine United States con- 
trol of the Panama Canal: And he does not 
mention J. Edgar Hoover’s secret memoran- 
dum of November 25, 1945, which, naming 
Hiss as a dangerous Soviet agent, added that 
Igor Gouzenko, who exposed the Canadian 
spy ring, was told by his Soviet superior 
that “‘the Soviets had an agent in the United 
States in May 1945, who was an assistant to 
the then Secretary of State, Edward R. Stet- 
tinius.” This last omission is perhaps the 
most reevuling. Cook obviously is aware 
that espionage during wartime is a capital 
offense and is not covered by any statute 
of limitations. An American who spied 
against his country in wartime is likely to 
stand firm and to deny everything, lest he 
risk the electric chair. 

Another example of how Cook handles evi- 
dence is in his discussion of the Hiss spy 
documents produced by Chambers. Cook 
argues that the documents were trivial and 
if Hiss had been a real spy he ought to have 
done better. But Cook does not inform his 
readers that former Undersecretary of State 
Sumner Welles had testified that the release 
in 1938 of the so-called pumpkin papers to 
unauthorized persons was “in the highest 
degree dangerous to the Nation’s interest.” 
Even now, Welles declared 10 years later, 
some of the documents were too confidential 
to be released. But, Welles added, in 1938 
the documents, in the hands of a foreign 
power, could well have provided the means 
of breaking down our most secret codes. 

Cook displays wide-eyed innocence con- 
cerning the significance of a memo in Hiss’s 
handwriting summarizing a classified cable 
from the United States Embassy in Moscow 
dealing with an American girl and her Rus- 
sian husband held incommunicado by the 
Russians. The Hiss summary said our Em- 
bassy was aware the two were Soviet agents. 
Since known agents are useless to the Soviet 
spy center—and since the purges were then 
raging in Moscow—is it any wonder the 
couple was never heard from again? 

One of Cook’s techniques of persuasion is 
to argue that Hiss is accused of clumsy 
blunders in espionage impossible in a man 
of his superior intelligence. For example, 
Mr. Cook thinks it incredible the Hisses 
typed copies of stolen dispatches instead of 
photographing them. The answer, of 
course, is that the Soviet spy ring did even- 
tually set up a photographic operation; and 
when this fact was uncovered it proved 
telling evidence against the spy ring. 

Another example of the Cook technique: 
he argues that a man of Hiss’s intelligence 
would have destroyed the Bokhara rug he 
supposedly received as a gift from the Com- 
munist Party. This is a typical distortion 
of the evidence. Chambers had testified the 
rug was a gift from Soviet Military Intelli- 
gence. For Hiss to have destroyed it, after 
potential witnesses had seen it, could easily 
have looked in court like a confession of 
guilt. With all his irrelevant commentary 
about the rug, Cook never answers the 
simple question: Why'didn’t Hiss produce 
it at the trial? Perhaps Hiss did not do so 
because it easily could have been identified 
as 1 of the 4 Soviet rugs Chambers gave to 
members of his spy ring. 

What Cook forgets is that all the Gov- 
ernment had to prove was that Alger Hiss 
had been a spy. The Government did not 
need to prove he had been a perfect spy. 

Curiously, this work of special pleading, 
tricky selection, and suppression of evidence 
has no unkind words to say about those 
members of the Communist conspiracy who 
continue to betray their country. On the 
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other hand, Cook makes former Communists 
who testified against Hiss appear in the 
worst possible light. 

Take his handling .of Nathaniel Weyl. 
Weyl, a writer, testified in 1952 he had 
known Hiss as a fellow member of the Har- 
old Ware Communist cell in the Nation’s 
Capital back in 1933. His testimony con- 
firmed the Chambers story in an essential 
matter and knocked the Hiss claims for a 
loop. So Cook proceeds to do a hatchet job 
on Weyl. He makes much of the fact Weyl 
had failed to come forward with his story 
until 1952. Yet the reason Weyl gave for 
his delay—that only the outbreak of the 
Korean war made him decide it was neces- 
sary to tell his story—was the same as that 
given by Lee Pressman, in disclosing his own 
former Communist membership. But Cook 
accepts the Pressman story, obviously be- 
cause that story favors Hiss. 

Cook pretends that Weyl was never asked 
why he didn’t testify in 1948, when Con- 
gress first took a good look at Hiss. But 
Weyl had been asked and he had answered 
fully under oath. And Cook ignores Weyl’s 
statement that at the time of the Hiss 
trials he felt under no obligation to step 
forward because he knew nothing of either 
Hiss’ or Chambers’ activities. 

Cook is quick to smear other ex-Commu- 
nists including Chambers and Hede Mass- 

but when he gets involved in the tech- 

rgery by typewriter fairy 

e leans heavily on a certain Martin 

impression that the 

I r expert is an objective 
sea tecnn ian 

left-wing background 

he Red-controlled Amer- 

one thing); and the 

he noted journalist Isaac Don 

him with perpe- 

mitting perjury in 
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with another matter 
y by typewriter bit was first 
i by Hi in open court following 
tencing on January 25, 1950. And as 


Cook rightfully points out, “this was a new 
cl ge, made belatedly after two marathon 


Hiss had originally contended that 


Chambers in 1938 had somehow managed to 
sneak into his house and type cdpies of 
State Department documents he mysteri- 
€ 


lusly managed to obtain on the Hiss Wood- 

stock. But, in his 1952 motion for a new 
trial, Hiss dropped this absurd contention 
and adopted a new theory: namely, that 
sometime in 1948, Chambers—and/or his 
_ confederates—had manufactured a model of 
the Hiss Woodstock and had done the copy- 
ing on that model 

And, even more incredibly, Cook suggests 
that the defense had been deliberately 
boobytrapped presumably by the FBI, into 
discovering the phony Woodstock. But Cook 
fails to explain just why it was essential for 
the Government investigtors to go to such 
great pains to manufacture the model when 
the original could have been repaired; and 
then arrange for the model's discovery. 

The truth is the Government did not need 
any typewriter—phony or otherwise—to 
prove the Hisses had typed the copied-State 
Department documents. Without any help 
from the Hisses, the FBI had dug up samples 
of their old correspondence which, the Hiss 
defense readily conceded, had been typed 
on the same machine on which the disputed 
documents had been copied. 

One could go on and on, demonstrating 
the limitless absurdities on which Cook bases 
his case for the defense. But obviously the 
unfinished Hiss story will never be finished 
to the satisfaction of certain people unwill- 
ing to face realities. 
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Adams’ Calls" 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the matters about which Presidential As- 
sistant Sherman Adams placed calls to 
Federal agencies in behalf of his friend 
Bernard Goldfine concerned some 
charges of alleged mislabeling of wool 
products which were placed against Mr. 
Goldfine’s firms by the Federal Trade 
Commission: A column by Washington 
writer Drew Pearson concerning back- 
ground information pertaining to these 
calls appeared in the Washington Post 
for today, June 17. Because it gives 
some perspective to the effect of Mr. 
Adams’ calls to the FTC, this report 
makes very interesting reading. It fol- 
lows: 

CALL BY ApAMs GETS FasT ACTION 
(By Drew Pearson) 


To understand the phone calls Sherman 
Adams made to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion regarding Ris friend, benefactor, and 
hotel provider, you have to understand 
something about the Wool Products Labeling 
Act. It’s a law requiring wool manufactur- 
ers to state whether their product is made 
of pure wool, reprocessed wool (wool scraps), 
or reused wool, the latter. being old clothes, 
sold as rags and rewoven. This labeling lets 
the public know just what it is buying. 
The terms of the law are strict, and if a 
woolen manufacturer continues to violate it, 
he can be prosecuted for a crime. 

Adams’ friend, Bernard Goldfine, owns the 
Northfield Mills at Northfield, Vt., the Leb- 
anon Woolen Mill Corp. at Lebanon, N. H., 
and the Strathmore Woolen Co. at Boston. 
His political friends are as farflung as his 
business interests, and he has also been 
friendly with Jim Hagerty, the White House 
press secretary who has been so vigorous in 
defending Sherman Adams. 

Early in the Eisenhower administration, 
November 1953, Goldfine’s firms were charged 
with selling a product labeled 90° percent 
wool and 10 percent vicuna, though actually 
it contained a large percentage of nylon. 
Then, after Adams had called Chairman Ed 
Howrey of the Federal Trade Commission 
twice, the case against Goldfine’s mills was 
closed, as of February 5, 1954. 


SIGNIFICANT CALL 


Sherman Adams, in admitting that he 
called the Federal Trade Commission, mini- 
mized the importance of his intervention. 
To understand its true importance, you have 
to know first that a call from Adams is con- 
sidéred almost the equivalent-of a call from 
the President. 

You also have to know that Adams’ assist- 
ant at that time was Charley Willis, son-in- 
law of Harvey Firestone of the Firestone Rub- 
ber Co., and that Ed Howrey of the Federal 





Trade Commission long had been attorney. 


for Firestone. 
appointment. 
After he became Chairman of the Trade 
Commission, incidentally, an investigation 
of Firestone and other rubber companies 
evaporated. It just seemed to vanish. 


His was a purely political 


Furthermore, Howrey’s secretary, 
Shumate, told House committee probers that 
her boss went to the White House e 


couple of weeks during the first part of tae 
' Eisenhower administration to confer with 


Sherman Adams, They enjoyed very close 
relations. 

Most. of those conferences, incidentally, 
were regarding the revamping of the Trade 
Commission so as to weed out antimonopoly 
personnel, Representative WricutT PATMAN, 
Democrat, of Texas, later accused Howrey of 
reorganizing FTC to favor big business ang 
then resigning to practice before the friends 
he had appointed. 


LATER ALLEGATIONS 


Goldfine, however, apparently figured his 
political influence made him immune. Four 
woolen firms complained soon thereafter that 
he was violating the law again. The com. 
plainants were Hatch Textile Research, Eini. 
ger Mills, Wyandotte Worsted Co., and Broad. 
moor Fabrics, all of New York. 

As a result, Charles Canavan, FTC project 
attorney, received a report on August 10, 
1954, from Robert Scott, FTC investigator 
in New York, that Goldfine once again was 
mislabeling. 

Finally, a year ahd a half later, March 13, 
1956, a full report was made, and Canavan 
recommended that the case be sent to the 
Justice Department for criminal prosecution, 

He said: 

“It is further recommended that the Com. 
mission certify all of the pertinent facts to 
the Attorney General for appropriate pro- 
ceedings. * * * This action is recom. 
mended because the facts in this case in- 
dicate that the acts of Northfield Mills, 
Lebanon Mills, Strathmore Wool Corp, 
Bernard and Horace Goldfine were pre- 
meditated and the violations of the Wool 
Products Labeling Act were willful.” 

In the interim, however, Sherman Adams 
had arranged for Goldfine and his son to 
meet personally with FTC Chairman Howrey 
in the latter’s office. Afterward, Goldfine 
called Adams and, in front of FTC officials, 
ostentatiously said: “I am over at the = 
Commission. I have been treated very 
over here. Thanks for arranging the ap- 
pointment.” 

He was treated very well. Canavan was 
only a career officer. His advice for criminal 
prosecution was ignored. Higher officials 
overruled him. The case against Goma 

was dropped. 





Open the Gates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18,1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, “Let 


Alaska Come In” the Los Angeles (Calif) 
Herald Express suggested June 3 in af 


editorial favoring “Alaska statehood. The 


editorial was in these words: 
Ler ALAsKa ComE IN 

For almost half a century Alaskans have 
dreamet of statehood. 

Now the dream seems near realization. 89 
near yet so far, if we must judge from 
performances, from the many. times 
the precious ticket for admissior to 


June 18 
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class citizenship was torn up in one or the 
other Houses of Congress. 

Last Wednesday, after faltering the day 
before because of absentees, thé House of 
Representatives passed the Alaska statehood 


Al majority was impressive, 208 to 166: 

Now the legislation goes to the Senate. 

On the surface, there is a good chance of 
passage. But there also is opportunity for 
obstruction. There will be attempts to 
make a tie-in sale, coupling Alaskan state- 
nood with Hawaiian statehood. — 

We favor statehood for both. But let them 
stand on their own. The political realities 
are such that a tie-in would be fatal. 

A nationwide poll has shown that Ameri- 
cans in the 48 States favor Alaska for the 
49th, at a ratio of 12 tol. 

The Senate, in all good conscience, should 
put the will of the people into law. There 
is no basis in logic or statecraft for denying 
full membership in the union to a great, 
rich, strategic, and loyal Territory. 





Goldfine’s Boy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I would like to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Members of this Congress 
an editorial taken from the New Hamp- 
shire Sunday News, Manchester, N. H. 
The article was written for June 15, 
1958; 

GOLDFINE’s Boy | 

Fashions in political morality, like those 
in milady’s gown, are undergoing a change. 
Sherm Adams introduces the Chemise Look. 
He let Bernie Goldfine put him in the sack. 
Now his slip is showing all over the place. 

Washington, as well as enormous seg- 
ments of the United States press—especially 
the GOP press—are hailing the new loose- 


~ 


fitting style trend in governmental ethics . 


and integrity. : 
This makes it possible to defend acting 
President Shermy for the kind of conduct 


. Which brought down buckets of scalding 


recrimination on the mink-coaters and deep- 
freezers of the Harry Truman era. 
In that day any presidential aide caught 
taking costly favors from businessmen with 
ent axes to grind found himself 
denounced as faithless to the public trust. 
But as Presidential Press Agent Hagerty 
tells it, Ike's regard for Shermy is now as 
high, or higher than ever. Nobody around 
the White House is in the least disconcerted 
by revelations that the angel-faced choir 
singer from New Hampshire is just another 
kept politician who allows his fancy hotel 
to be footed. by Big Operator Goldfine. 
Nobody in his right mind would suppose 
that the pristine Adams’ “integrity” could be 
purchased for a lousy 2,000 bucks in Boston 
charges, plus unstated amounts of 
other hotel bills, plus maybe a synthetic fur 
coat or two—and an oriental rug. This is 
the hard line laid down by Hagerty, and 
scrupulously adhered to by all obliging GOP 
“Poop sheets.” 
A Tew unsophisticated country boys like 
8 Bass—who whatever else you want to 
rnd about him can probably afford to pay 
hotel bills—are unable to put the line 
out and keep a straight face. 
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Perx broke down in the middle of a press 
conference called to defend Shermy and ad- 
mitted that Adams’ conduct—noble, right- 
eous and edifying though it were said to he— 
was too rich for the Bass blood. Honorable 
Perk revealed himself as the kind of pal 
who won’t take a full case of whisky—just 
individual bottles. (How about an inexpen- 
sive single room, Congressman, without 
bath, European plan?) 

“I can defend against my enemies,” some- 
once once said, “but the good Lord deliver 
‘me from my friends.” 

Speaking of Sherm’s New Hampshire 
friends, we can only speculate upon the feel- 
ings this week of certain poison-pen letter 
writers greatly given in the past—whenever 
we dared criticize Adams in these columns— 
to. regaling us with bitter accusations of dis- 
loyalty to our native State. 

Don’t reckon we'll be hearing from this 
bunch of home-State patriots and psalm 
singers for quite an appreciable spell. 

P. S.—And this is the same Adams who led 
the pack in.smearing poor Joe McCarthy for 
conduct unbecoming a Senator of the United 
States. = 





Baccalaureate Address by Dr. A. Whit- 


ney Griswold, President of Yale 
University 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to-extend my remarks, I 
include a very interesting and challeng- 
ing baccalaureate address by Dr. A. 
Whitney Griswold, president of Yale 
University, on June 8, at New Haven, 
Conn.: 

New Haven, Conn., June 8.—Following is 
the complete text of the baccalaureate ad- 
dress by President A, Whitney Griswold, of 
Yale University, on Sunday morning, Juné 8, 
in Woolsey Hall. This baccalaureate service 
is part of Yale’s commencement activities 
and the service will be attended by graduat- 
ing seniors, their parents, and friends: 

“But be ye doers of the word, and not hear- 
ers only, deceiving your own selves. 

“For if any be a hearer of the word, and 
not a doer, he is like unto a man beholding 
his natural face in a glass: 

“For he beholdeth himself, and goeth his 
way, and straightway forgetteth what man- 
ner of man he was. 

“But whoso looketh into the perfect law of 
liberty, and continueth therein, he being not 
a forgetful hearer, but a doer of the work, 
this man shall be blessed in his deed.” 
{James I:22-5.) 

“This has been a disillusioning year in 
the history of our country. While the earth 
has turned and this university has renewed 
its dedication to the learning it is now, 
through its graduates, about to increase, 
events have transpired in the world that 
put our whole approach to learning in doubt. 
The unearthly and to us wholly unexpected 
achievements of Russian science fill us with 
foreboding. Humiliating evidence of the low 
esteem in which our national aims and as- 
pirations are héld abroad pours in daily from 
all over the world. We expect what comes to 
us from unfriendly nations, but when per- 
sonal acquaintances in friendly nations re- 
gretfully add their contribution, wormwood 
is mixed with the gall. The whole prospect 
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is enough to give us pause. It is a prospect 
of isolation and insecurity that threatens the 
very foundations of our country and our 
civilization. 

“Fortunately, it is only a prospect and not 
yet a fact. We must prevent it from becom- 
ing one. But how? A problem as vast and 
complex as this admits of no simple solu- 
tion. It reaches into every corner of our 
life. Some of its solution lies in the realm 
of world politics, some in national politics, 
some in science, some in military strategy, 
some, as we are discovering to our amaze- 
ment, in the realm of music and the arts. 
One of the most important parts, since it 
touches all the others and is capable of con- 
tributing to all unity and force, is that 
which lies in the moral realm, the realm 
that has to do with our fundamental out- 
look on life, our basic attitudes and values. 
Akin to this, as wisdom is to virtue, is the 
part that falls within the intellectual realm, 
for it, too, touches all the other parts, 
quickens them into life, and is capable of 
giving them force and unity. 

“It is of these two parts, our moral and 
intellectual attitudes, that I would speak 
this morning. For these are things we can 
do something about, without waiting for 
summit conferences, without depending 
upon foreign countries, friendly or un- 
friendly. These are homegrown products 
that we can put to any use we wish. Neg- 
lected or put to the wrong use they could 
lead us to disaster. Properly cultivated and 
put to the right use they could see us safely 
out of our predicament. 

“If they are to do this, if we are to exercise 
the necessary degree of self-reliance and self- 
direction which they require, we must first 
see our whole problem in perspective. We 
are still potentially, if not actually, the most 
powerful nation in the world. All the Rus- 
sian earth satellites, all the ‘Yankees, go 
home’ legends chalked on the walls of for- 
eign cities, all the rocks thrown at our Vice 
President have not disproved the funda- 
mental soundness of our system of govern- 
ment and our political philosophy; there are 
millions, even among the slogan chalkers and 
the rock throwers, who would exchange their 
lot for ours if they had a chance to. No 
nation commands a greater abundance of 
natural resources than ours, nor as produc- 
tive an economy. No nation possesses a 
greater wealth of human talent and energy, 
nor provides for it so much freedom to find 
its natural outlet. Given the moral stamina 
and the intellectual purpose and drive, there 
is no reason why we should not be able to 
combine these elements to our own and the 
world’s great benefit. 

“What has happened is that our ability to 
do this has been challenged, not our innate 
ability, but our will, our determination. But 
that has been challenged many times. It 
was challenged in our struggle for independ- 
ence. It has faced challenges ever since, as 
it must, no doubt, continue to do as long as 
Wwe preserve our independence. This need 
not dishearten us. We have survived all 
such challenges in the past, and we can 
survive this one. 

“In 1778, not long after the Battle of Sara- 
toga and the alliance with France had nar- 
rowly saved the jJife of our country, the 
French economist and statesman, Turgot, 
wrote in a prophetic vein about the Ameri- 
can people to his English friend, Dr. Richard 
Price: 

“*This people is the hope of the human 
race. It may become the model. It ought 
to show the world by facts, that men ean be 
free and yet peaceful, and may dispense 
with the chains in which tyrants and 
knaves of every color have presumed to bind 
them, under pretext of the public good. 
The Americans should be an example of po- 
litical, religious, commercial, and indus- 
trial liberty. The asylum they offer to the 
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oppressed of every nation, the avenue of 
escape they open, will compel governments 
to be just and enlightened; and the rest of 
Ad the world in due time will see through the 
5 empty illusions in which policy is conceived. 
But to obtain these ends for us, America 
must secure them to herself.’ 

“Is this not another way of saying that 
we must be doers of the work, not mere 
hearers of the word or lookers in the mir- 
ror? Granted that much of the trouble we 
have had in conveying to our world the im- 
pression so vividly conveyed to Turgot’s and 
Dr. Price’s has been due to the systematic 
opposition of Russia; granted that the Com- 
munists have done everything in their 
power to deface the portrait and poison the 
minds of its beholders; there are intrinsic 
flaws in the portrait that can and must be 
corrected. If Turgot’s prophecy has not ful- 
filled itself as completely or convincingly as 
we wish it had, it is partly because we have 
not met his condition as fully as we might 
have done. If the rest of the world cannot 
see in us what we would like them to see it 
is because we cannot see it ourselves, no 
matter how often or how hard we stare at 
the mirror. The mirror cannot create; it 




























































can only reflect, and what is not there to re- 
fiect will not be reflected. 
“We have become too much a nation of 
; and listeners, a nation of spectators. 
An t the easy artificiality of our life, the 
ubstitutes for learning and 
imerable devices for avoid- 
ynal responsibility for 
r having any opinions, 
ur faith has been dulled, 
trophied 
ny less secure than 
Turgot wrote to Dr. 
iry afterward, when 
he most delicate bal- 
empires struggling for 
rid? Have we learned 
ience since the teach- 
? Has our knowledge 
advanced since Benjamin 
Franklin flew his kite? Do not the great 
I ples of democratic self-government, 
tested by three and a half centuries of 
Anglo-American experience have as much 


meaning for us in our time as they had 
when they were written into our Constitu- 
tion? It is only our own morbid imagi- 
nation that writes finis to the creative pos- 
sibilities inherent in these things. 

“The cure for this neurosis lies net in the 
stars nor in the satellites, but in ourselves. 
The Russians have started the cure, with 
shock treatment. It is we who must com- 

. plete it. It goes without saying that they 
will not help us produce the celestial arsenal 
we must have to match theirs. Neither will 
they help us produce the wisdom to use 
such an arsenal in our own defense without 
destroying both ourselves and them in the 
bargain—the wisdom to avoid being ma- 
neuvered into such an impasse, to devise 
more civilized means of saving our civiliza- 
tion. All of these things we must do by our- 
selves, out of our own intelligence and 
virtue, not out of listening to melodramatic 
countdowns from Cape Canaveral, nor ex- 
pecting American virtue to flow automatical- 
ly from Russian sputniks, 

“We have had enough of the pious cant 
that says the sputniks were a good thing 
because they will wake us up, or that the 
reception of the Vice President in South 

. America was a good thing because it showed 
up the weaknesses in the good neighbor pol- 
icy. This is worse than making a virtue of 
necessity, It is making a virtue of disaster. 
The worst of the disaster has not happened 
yet, but it easily might if we do not look 
these things in the face and recognize them 
for what they are; namely, the result of a 

long cumulative process of self-deception. 
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“We have practiced this art until we have 
become past masters of it. What do we 
think about the satellites or the good neigh- 
bor policy? How do we know: We don’t give 
ourselves time to think. Or when we have 
the time we spend it listening to the myriad- 
throated muse of the airwaves telling us 
what to think. The written word, with the 
discipline it exacts from both the writer and 
the reader, is succumbing to the spoken 
word, with its minimal demands upon the 
intellect, the timeworn instrument of the 
demagogue and the false prophet, the real 
opiate of the masses. The cure for this dis- 
ease is in our own hearts and minds, in the 
same combination of moral and intellectual 
purpose that inspired the founding of this 
university, at a time when wisdom and vir- 
tue were closely allied and education was 
regarded as a means of foiling ‘that old 
deluder, Satan.’ 

“Gentlemen of the graduating class, your 
chances of putting things to rights in your 
country and the world are as great as any 
generation’s that has preceded you, perhaps 
greater. For one think you sense the chal- 
lenge as they did not. For another the 
challenge itself is one that can be met. 
Marxism is an*exploded theory, disproved by 
the very empirical forces of history its 
authors counted on to prove it. It has not 
taken root as Marx and Engels so confi- 
dently prophesied it would in highly indus- 
trialized nations but in underdeveloped 
agrarian nations. In the industrialized West 
the progressive deterioration of labor, a 
basic scientific tenet of Marxism, has not 
occurred, On the contrary labor’s share of 
the wealth has steadily increased and its 
working conditions have steadily improved. 
Amongst Communist nations, meanwhile, 
far from resulting in the withering away of 
the state that Marx predicted with equal 
certitude, the application of his doctrines 
has produced the all-powerful state, the 
most highly regimented and systematic-des- 
potism in history. If Marxism had to sur- 
vive on its merits it would perish. It sur- 
vives only as an orthodoxy imposed by force. 

“Behind its facade are members of the 
same human race to which we belong, sen- 
sitive to the same things, full of hunger and 
fear, even as we would be in their circum- 
stances and sometimes are in our own, hus- 
bands of wives, fathers of chiidren, athletes, 
scientists, artists, and musicians. What 
these people in the unfree lands and what 
their neighbors in free and friendly lands 
think about our civilization and our way of 
life will be as important a factor in preserv- 
ing the security of our country and the 
peace of the world as the strategic defenses 
we must maintain against their govern- 
ments. That civilization and those defenses 
are now entrusted te your care. You have 
the competence to discharge that responsi- 
bility. You have the opportunity. What 
you need is the courage and the purpose. 
You have those, teo, more than you may 
realize, but if perchance you should wish to 
refresh them you need only look into the 
perfect law of liberty and continue therein 
as doers of its work and you will be blessed 
in your deed.” 





Treat Them Separately 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, back 
on February 12 the Victoria (Tex.) Advo- 


cate had a discerning editorial on the 
subject of statehood for Alaska and Ha. 
waii. At that time it was uncertain 
whether the bills permitting these two 
Territories to statehood would be con. 
sidered separately or together. Now the 
decision has been made’ by the House of 
Representatives for individual consid. 
eration and for one I firmly believe that 
it is the correct decision. The Advocate 
editorial points out to get one bil 
through now—the Alaska bill as it turns 
out—is to add to the chances of state. 
hood for the other Territory. The edj. 
torial entitled “Statehood Obstacle” is 
in these words: 
STATEHOOD OBSTACLE 

It is difficult to find any senstble reasons 
for not admitting Alaska to statehood. I 
is almost as difficult to find good reasons 
for denying statehood to Hawaii. Yet ad. 
mission of these Territories may once again 
be denied _ by Congress. , 

The administration favors admitting both 
Hawaii and Alaska to the Union. It may 
spoil the chances of getting admission bills 
through Congress, however, by its insistence 
that the two Territories be considered to- 
gether rather than separately. If the bills 
were combined, the opponents of each prob- 
ably would join forces and thus reduce their 
chances of passage. 

There may be good reasons for wanting 
the Territories considered together. It might 
be wise to sacrifice this point, though, for 
the sake of getting at least one bill through, 
Once that was done, the other Territory's 
chances would be better. 





Senate Salad Luncheon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, Louisi- 
ana’s claim as the producer of the Na- 
tion’s finest salad oil, is again substan- 
tiated by the use of 5% quarts of this 
vital ingredient in preparing the dress- 
ing for Senate salad of 1958. 

I am glad once again to have the op- 
portunity to serve as a host at the set- 
ond annual Senate salad luncheon, to be 
held this afternoon in the Senate Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee room. 

My fellow hosts have revealed to you 
the many ingredients which have been 
blended together to make up this unique 
creation—a masterpiece of culinary att. 

But this tasteful combination of ingré- 
dients—shrimp molded into lemon-fla- 
vored gelatin cubes, artichoke hearts, 
tomatoes, greens, and all the rest— 
be lifeless were it not for the s§ 
salad dressing. 


And that salad dressing would lack 


perfection were it not for the inclusion 
of the finest salad ofl—Louisiana salad 


oil—expertly blended with just the right 


amounts of vinegar and a special 
type salad dressing mix. 

I hope that all of you will join ™ 
today for a plentiful serving of 
Senate salad. 


June 18 ! 
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H. R. 12832: A Bill To Provide Aid to 
Railroads © 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, there will shortly be before the 
House 2 bill designed to aid one of this 
Nation’s oldest and most vital indus- 
tries—the railroads. 

The Senate has acted on recommenda- 
tions of the Smathers committee. The 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee has reported a bill, H. R. 
12832, which will provide aid to railroads 
along the same lines as the legislation 
passed in the other body. 

I have been hearing from many of my 
constituents about their desires for 
legislation in this field. Not all my let- 
ters have been from those representing 
the railroad industry alone, although we 
have received many from railroad em- 
ployees themselves. I have also received 
letters by the hundreds from outside 
the industry itself due to the fact that 
Omaha is the fourth largest rail center 
in the country and has 10 trunklines 
operating in the city. 

Thus, there are many persons in addi- 
tion to railroad workers who are inter- 
ested in the future of the shining rails 
and the diesels. We know that railroads 
will always be with us, but for many 
railroads it is a time for dccision: rail- 
roads run by private enterprise or by 
the Government. 

My people do not want Government- 
run railroads. They want a healthy 
railroad industry able to stand on its 
own feet and compete in a free market 
with other forms of transportation. The 
burdens of ever-increasing Government 
regulation are strangling the initiative 
of this country’s railroads, and action 
must be taken. 

__ Istand in support of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Smathers commit- 
tee, including the move to abolish the 
excise tax on transportation. I was 
happy to note the remarks by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Mrs] on the 
floor of the House recently that he finds 
the transportation tax the most offen- 
sive of the excise taxes. I would most 
warmly join him in this sentiment, and 
in his wisdom I hope the gentleman and 
other members of the Ways and Means 
, Committee will find it expedient to re- 
port a tax bill to the House which elimi- 
nates this burden on our railroads and 
other transportation carriers and on 
every person who travels or ships 
freight. This certainly must be one tax 
that would not be missed in the Treas- 
wy, since its repeal would spur spend- 
ing for transportation; which automati- 
cally causes other spending and more tax 
dollars for the Treasury. 
_ 1 urge my colleagues who are doubt- 
ful about this issue of aid for the rail- 
Toads to consider the choice: this pro- 
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gram or federally run railroads. I doubt 
that the most ardent Federal aid cham- 
pion on the floor would look forward 
to control and operation of the railroads 
by Uncle Sam. I shudder at the 
thought. 





This Hound’s Tooth Needs Cleaning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include therein an editorial as it 
appeared in the Manchester (N. H.) 
Union Leader on Saturday, June 14, 1958: 

Tuis Hounp'’s TooTrH NEreps CLEANING 


Presidential Assistant Sherman Adams, & 
curt little man who shows nought but con- 
tempt for public opinion, nevertheless wants 
the public to believe in his complete inno- 
cence in the face of charges being brought 
against him by the House Committee on Leg- 
islative Oversight. Adams is asking a lot. 

In essence here is what Sherman Adams 
would have the people believe: That although 
he did contact Federal'regulatory agencies— 
three times—on behalf of New England in- 
dustrialist Bernard Goldfine, he did not 
seek favored treatment for the Boston in- 
dustrialist; that the heads of the agencies he 
contacted were not impressed. by the fact 
that they were being contacted by the Presi- 
dent’s right-hand man; that although he 
accepted personal favors from Goldfine, his 
intercession on behalf of Goldfine is never- 
theless ethical; that although such practices 
are to be condemned when Democrats are re- 
sponsible, it is entirely O. K. for a member 
of the Eisenhower adminstration; and that 
we should be impressed by President Eisen- 
hower's approval of his activities. 

At the very least Adams must be charged 
with extremely poor judgment. A man in 
his position should not willingly place him- 
self in a compromising position. Whether 
Adams is to be charged with more than im- 
propriety—which alone should be enough 
for dismissal by a President who promised 
in 1952 that his administration would be as 
clean as a hound’s tooth—we will leave up 
to the House committee, which says it will 
prove Adams’ involvement in the alleged spe- 
cial consideration which Goldfine’s firms 
have been acused of getting from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission-and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. It also will be 
interesting to see whether committee chair- 
man OREN Hakpis can establish that Goldfine 
called and thanked Adams for his help in 
solving the former’s troubles with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, allegedly in the 
presence of Edward F. Howrey, Commission 
Chairman. Hargis claims that Hawrey was 
shocked over the incident. 

This newspaper's Washington correspond- 
ent, Sarah McClendon, brought up another 
interesting item when she asked White House 
Press Secretary Hagerty whether or not 
Adams had accepted the gift of a $700 vicuna 
coat from Goldfine. She asked this ques- 
tion of Hagerty because the little tin tyrant 
from New Hampshire doesn’t like to be ques- 
tioned by reporters. Adams is used to giving 
orders. 

Adams’ latest pronouncement implies that 
you should accept his complete innocence 
and pay ‘no attention to that nasty old com- 
mittee. That’s just like him. 
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Commissioner Derthick Reports on Soviet 
Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, there is 
much interest, of course; in the educa- 
tional methods in the U. S.S. R. Hav- 
ing just returned from a month-long 
study of the schools there, Dr. Lawrence 
G. Derthick spoke to the National] Press 
Club on June 13. He gives a very bal- 
anced picture. I take pleasure in in- 
serting his speech as part of my re- 
marks: 

Text or DerTHICK TALK ON SOVIET 
EDUCATION 


We have just returned from a month-long 
study of the schools in the U. S. 5S. R. 

What we have seen has amazed us in one 
outstanding particular: We were simply not 
prepared for the degree to which the U. S. 
S. R., as a nation, is committed to education 
as a means of national advancement. Every- 
where we went we saw indication after indi- 
cation of what we could only conclude 
amounted to a total commitment to educa- 
tion. 

Our major reaction therefore is one of 
astonishméent—and I choose the word care- 
fully—at the extent to which this seems to 
have been accomplished. For what it is 
worth, 10 American educators came away 
sobered by what they saw. 

Here are some of the evidences of this 
total Soviet commitment to education: 

Classes are of reasonable size. 

Teachers are chosen on a highly selective 
basis—we saw no indication of any shortage. 

Foreign. languages are widely taught. 

The educational process extends ~after 
school hours and during the summer under 
professional direction. 

Teachers and principais have an abund- 
ance of staff assistance: curriculum experts, 
doctors, nurses, laboratory assistants, and so 
forth. 

School money is available to do the job. 
We were told repeatedly a child can be born 
healthy but he cannot be born educated. 

Responsibility for the conduct and achieve- 
ment of their children rests with the parents, 
who participate regularly in school affairs. 


A PRELIMINARY REPORT 


These factors insure vigor and quality in 
any school system, whether in a Communis- 
tic society or a democracy. 

This, of course, is a preliminary report. 
Our team of 10 has covered so much ground 
in such a short time we have not yet com- 
pleted the detailed analysis necessary for 
careful judgments in a number of areas. As 
soon as possible we plan to publish a com- 
prehensive report—part of the continuing 
study of Russian education to which many 
other groups will contribute. 

Our hosts were most cooperative. Minis- 
ter of Education Afanasenko, at our very first 
meeting, smilingly referred to the closed cur- 
tains in his office, saying, “This is only for 
the benefit of the movie cameras. You will 
find no Iron Curtain about our schools.” 

This prediction was confirmed. We were 
impressed by the apparent interest of the 
Russians in the cultural exchange with the 
United States. Im theaters and on the 
streets, as well as in the schools and on cam- 
puses, we were greeted with great interest, 
reflecting Russian curiosity about things 
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American. In Leningrad, for example, we 
saw lines that, we were told, had waited all 
night long to buy tickets to the Philadel- 
phia Symphony. 

Despite our limited time we were anxious 
to obtain a cross-section view and asked 
for a schedule that turned out to be ex- 
ceedingly strenuous, even with a chartered 
airplane and night travel of nearly 7,000 
miles around the Soviet Union, in addition 
to our studies in the Moscow area, which 
itself involves a school system comparable in 
size and complexity to that of Chicago, Il. 

We were in some areas seldom, if ever, 
visited by Americans since the war. We 
visited in the Tartar Republic at Kazan; 
Sverdlovsk, the Pittsburgh of Russia, in the 
Urals and Siberia; Alma Ata and Tashkent 
in Kazakstan, and Uzbekistan down close 
to the borders of China and Afghanistan. 

Then we traveled to Sochi on the Black 
Sea, to Minsk in Byolerussia, to Leningrad 
and back to Moscow for the final work. 

We saw some schools in operation from 
the nursery through the university and their 
extensive program of complementary educa- 
tional activities. The delegation visited two 
collective farms, saw industrial operations, 
and toured museums and galleries as part 
of the total U. 5S. S. R. educational en- 


deavor 
In Leningrad we saw a typical example of 


» Sovie’ drive for knowledge. Here 70,000 

m nd women in full-time jobs are on 
hifts—but the second shift is spent 

time students in regularly estab- 


erating day and night to 


ther observations, it seems 

ireds of thousands of 
1d adults education has 
ly do they have an oppor- 


ndary school, but also 
ntinue right on through 
er institutions of learning. 

r tens of thousands take the 

, rrespondence courses. 
I mentioned earlier, we saw no evi- 
é f any Teacher 
work ids and other working conditions 
Teacher prestige is high; 
salaries are at the levels of those of doctors 
and engineers (in fact, a fully trained doc- 
tor and nurse are regular members of each 
school staff; only the best are chosen to 

teach—one out of six who apply. 

We saw scientific research establishments 
with trained staff running into the thou- 
sands, and with excellent plants and equip- 
ment. We saw, of course, the Skyscraper 
University in Moscow with its lavish ap- 
pointments and 
ment. 

We noted the expansion of universities 
everywhere, and at the other end of the 
scale we were impressed by the quality and 
number of child care centers and kinder- 
gartens. 


teacher shortage. 


vdvantageous 


GREATER VARIETY SOUGHT 


The importance of science in Soviet edu- 
cation is a matter which is unquestioned. 
Biology, chemistry, physics and astronomy 
are required of every pupil regardlesg of his 
individual interests or aspirations. 

The Minister of Education for the largest 
Soviet Republic told us that plans were un- 
der way to introduce greater variety into 
their curriculum. The emphasis upon a uni- 
form academic curriculum weighted heavily 
with mathematics and science is being modi- 
fied, somewhat in favor of polytechnic 


‘courses and industrial practice. 


The contemplated program will add an 
eleventh year, and decrease slightly the num- 
ber of lessons in mathematics, science and 
the humanities. All pupils in grades 9, 
10, and 11 will be required to spend 3 
days in school and 3 days in agricultural 
and industrial work experience outside the 
school, 





its ultramodern equip-» 


Incidentally, we were interested to note 
that driver training is being included as a 
part of the practical course work in the sec- 
ondary school, and this in a country where 
one must wait at least a year for his auto- 
mobile. 

The avowed goal of the planned changes 
is to increase the numbers of skilled work- 
ers immediately upon graduation, also te 
insure the conditioning of every child to pro- 
duction work. 

We witnessed an education-centered econ- 
omy—planned, and developing in stages, 
with the emphasis upon the collective 
rather than the individual needs of the 
people. 

While the Soviet system imposes uniform- 
ity, the Soviet education adjusts itself to 
meet changing conditions. Developmental 
programs are encouraged in limited numbers 
by the Ministry of Education as part of the 
process in a planned economy and a planned 
culture. 

Our delegation was critical of the stereo- 
typed concepts of culture and esthetics 
which we encountered and the lack of em- 
phasis upon individual expression and cre- 
ativeness. When we probed for explanations 
we were told, “The Soviet people believe in 
reality, science, and the laws of nature.” 

At every turn in our travels we were struck 
by the emphasis and attention paid to the 
study of languages in the schools. This is 
one of the areas of experimentation. For 
example, during the school year just com- 
pleted, 17 schools began foreign-language 
instruction in the second grade. Eight of 
these schools are referred to as English 
schools, 7 as German and 2 as French. In- 
struction in literature, history, and geog- 
raphy classes is also carried om the second 
language beginning in the fifth grade. 

The stated aim of these experimental 
schools is “to have pupils graduating from 
the secondary school who will have a free 
command of the language, and who will not 
have to go to special foreign language in- 
stitutes.” 

It may also be of interest to know that 
approximately 46 percent of the 10-year 
school pupils are studying English, 6 per- 
cent German, and 20 percent French. We 
were also informed by the Minister of Edu- 
cation that efforts are being made to. in- 
crease the emphasis on conversational’ com- 
petence. 

EVERY PUPIL PASSES 


Direct comparisons of the quality of edu- 
cation in two countries as different in goals 
and aspirations as the United States and the 
Soviet Union are difficult, if not impossible. 
Soviet teaching methods and content are 
designed to insure that every pupil passes. 
In an attempt te accomplish this, extra 
teaching services are provided with indi- 
vidual tutoring, incentives, and awards, and 
restrictions of student privileges. 

Examination procedures are confined to 
those elements in which the pupils have 
been repeatedly drilled. Little if any at- 
tention is given questions involving the 
application of knowledge to new situations. 
Teachers evaluate each individual lesson and 
daily recitation. Low marks on examina- 
tions or lessons are usually considered a re- 
fiection upon the teacher rather than the 
pupil. 

Clearly, much more study and research 
are necessary before a fair evaluation could 
be made of the effectiveness of these pro- 
cedures. The best products of Soviet schools 
are undoubtedly very good. However, we 
are inclined to think that the enormous 
effort made to advance slow learners in 
highly academic subjects tends to restrict 
opportunities for many able students. 

Everywhere in Russia there were evidences 
not only of passionate love of country but 
a burning desire to surpass the United States 
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living, in world trade—and in athletics, 


The slogan we saw most in posters, films — 


and everywhere was reach and overreach 
America. We did not find among children 
and teachers any evidence that this fiercg 
sense of competition was other than of 
peaceful intent. 

In education the spirit is a race for know. 
ledge, for supremacy in a way of life and in 
world leadership. The Russian attitude is, 
as one Soviet official told us, “We believe 
in a planned society, you in individijg) 
initiative. Let time tell.” 

They are convinced that time is on their 
side and they can win world supre 
through education and hard work. o 

This conviction is basic to all of their 
efforts and all of their plans for the future, 
Education is paramount. It is a kind of 
grand passion—this conviction that children, 
schools and hard work will win them their 
place in the sun, and on the moon, 

LIKE.A PEOPLE AT WAR 


We are today in competition with a nation 
of vast resources, a people of seem 
unbounded enthusiasm for self-development 
and fired with conviction that future 
supremacy belongs to those with the best- 
trained minds, those who will work hard 
and sacrifice. 

Seeing the production schedules, the 
slogans greeting people day after day, we 
often said to each other: “It is just likea 
people at war.” 

The American people look to their system 
of education for infinitely more than the 
means of political and economic advance- 
ment. Our schools must always preserve 
the intangible values of our free society. 

Speaking for 10 American educators who 
have had a unique opportunity to study 
Soviet schools, let me say that our confi- 
dence in the educational system of the 
United States, as reflected in our 
schools, has been strengthened by this 
experience. 

On the other hand, our concern for ou 
weaker and neglected schools has been 
deepened. We come back convinced that 
we cannot as a Nation afford to disregard 
the challenge imposed upon us ,by the 
Russian race for knowledge. 

Let me emphasize in closing, lest we be 
misunderstood, that in pointing ww 
strengths in the Seviet system attributable 
to their total commitment to education, we 
are not extolling the virtues and purpose 
of the Russian schools. Their system 
simply would not fit our way of life. 





Postal Employees Express Thanks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY - 


_ @F OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, it give 
me pleasure to insert the following letter 
from a constituent of mine, the wife 
a postal employee, who has asked me# 
express appreciation to the Members of 
the Congress who made possible the e- 
actment of a much-needed postal pay 
increase. I think Mrs. Wampler’s lett 


reflects the gratitude I am sure all postal 


workers must feel for this recognition a 
their conscientious and devoted service: 
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Lapres’ AUxILiary, No. 158, 
NarIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS, 
Toledo, Ohio, June 9, 1958. 
Hon. THoMAS L. ASHLEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. ‘ 

Deak FriEND CONGRESSMaN: Here I come 
again—not begging this time for help, but 
to say a great big thank you for all you did 
to help promote the recent salary increase 
pill to become law. 

Our auxiliary as @ whole wishes you to 
know that we appreciate having a Congress- 
man who has gone to bat for us 100 percent. 

I cannot thank all the postal employees 
friends in the House and Senate but if there 
are any whom you consider I should write 
to please feel free to tell me as I am legis- 
lative chairman of the auxiliary and do want 
to fulfill my duties. I have written to both 
of our Ohio Senators although I feel some 
people do vote simply because they are forced 
to. I am also sending letters of thanks to 
our P. M. G. and President for he surely de- 
serves thanks after all the bills we have sent 
to him. I guess he must have had plenty 
of pressure put to him this time. 

Anyway this increase will help the letter 
carriers feel once again that they are not 
entirely forgotten. : 

Just say thanks from your Toledo friends 
toanyone you wish. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. D. M. WAMPLER. 





Father John Martvon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, an article 
which appeared in the Allentown Pa., 
Times last August 23 has recently come 
to my attention. It speaks of the work of 
the Reverend John Martvon, an out- 
standing religious leader in my home- 
town of Johnstown around the turn of 
the century. Because of Father Mart- 
yon’s contributions to the moral and 
social history of the area, I ask unani- 


. Mous consent to include this account in 


the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Johnstown was named for Joseph 
Johns, a Swiss pioneer who settled in 
Cambria County in 1791. The little com- 
munity grew slowly until the develop- 
ment of the iron and steel industry in 
the 1880’s, when our population of 8,000 
tripled in less than a decade. As the 
world remembers, tragedy struck Johns- 
town in 1889. ‘After the great flood and 
subsequent fires, survivors undertook to 
tebuild a new city out of almost complete 
devastation. 

Immigrants by the thousands had 
moved into Johnstown to mine the coal 
that came into demand and to provide 
the sinew for the mills that would 
eventually establish Johnstown as one 
of America’s most vital industrial cities. 
But this babel of tongues in no way in- 
terfered with the work of reconstruc- 
tion-and rehabilitation made necessary 
by the disaster. Out of the efforts of the 
Rative the British, the Irish, 
and the numerous nationals from the 
Continent—and with the sympathetic 
assistance of grieved people through- 
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out the United States—the plants, the 
business houses, and the homes of 
Johnstown were quickly rebuilt. At the 
same time a proportionate number of 
churches emerged, for these were people 
whose faith in God never ebbed. 

The first Slovak church in Johnstown 
‘was one purchased and repaired shortly 
after the flood. In 1891 the Church of 
St. Stephen was founded, and 3 years 
later Father Martvon became its pastor. 
Some of the highlights of his accom- 
plishments are contained in the accom- 
panying article. I offer it at this time 
as a tribute to a saintly man who did 
so much for our community. 

PENNSYLVANIA Priest GREAT FRATERNAL 

LEADER 
(By John C. Sciranka) 


The Slovaks in America in general and 
the Slovaks of Pennsylvania in particular 
are paying their respects this year to Rev. 
John Martvon, late pastor of St. Stephen’s 
Roman Catholic Slovak Church of Johns- 
town, Pa., in honor of his centennial birth- 
day. 

Father Martvon was born on January 5, 
1857, in the village of Hrustin, Orava Coun- 
ty, Slovakia, as the countryman of the late 
Father Francis C. Nlossak, of Bethlehem, 
Pa. He was proud of his peasant Slovak 
stock and aided his parents, Jan and Theresa 
Martvon on their farm. Living only three 
doors away from the village church and 
school, Father Martvon started as a mere 
boy to assist the local pastor and a teacher. 
It was no surprise to the villagers that the 
board elected him assistant teacher in his 
16th year and took him away from the farm- 
work. While serving as a teacher for 
2% years he was preparing in his private 
studies for priesthood. Later he studied in 
Trstena, Levoca and Spisska Kapitula, where 
he was ordained on April 15, 1884. The same 
day he was sent to a little village as a curate. 

America interested him, so he wrote to 
Rev. Stephen Furdek, now know as Father 
of American Slovaks inquiring about re- 
ligious life here. Father Furdek surprised 
him with registered letter, advising him that 
the Cleveland bishop mailed to his bishop 
a check for $100 for his passage to America. 
Father Martvon waited for a word from his 
bishop. Since no message came, he visited 
the bishop and inquired about the letter 
from America. His bishop talked him out of 
going to America. Father Martvon, like a 
good priest, accepted his bishop’s advice and 
decision. Just as he was forgetting about 
America, on July 3, 1890, about 3 o’clock in 
the morning he was awakened to open the 
door to Father Furdek, who came from 
abroad and obtained permission for Father 
Martvon from his bishop to accompany him 
to America. 

Father Martvon arrived in Cleveland, Ohio, 
in the early part of September in 1890, when 
the first convention of the First Catholic 
Slovak Union of America was called into 
session by Frank Furdek. [In fact, FPather 
Purdek made preparation for the convention 
before leaving for Europe to get Father 
Martvon over to help him. 

Father Martvon was supreme chaplain of 
the organization, later its supreme financial 
secretary for 2 years and a supreme president 
for 2 years. However, since he departed for 
America in such a haste; he returned back 
for a short visit to Slovakia, leaving the par- 
ish of St. Ladislaus in Cleveland, Ohio. After 
his return to America, the Bishop of Pitts- 
burgh diocese appointed him pastor of St. 
Stephen’s Church in Johnstown, Pa., which 


he took over on April 13, 1894. Prior to that 


he aided Rev. Stephen Furdek and Mrs. Anna 
Hurban in founding the First Catholic Slo- 
vak Ladies Union of which he was also su- 
preme chaplain. 
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JOHNSTOWN PARISH FOUNDED IN 1891 


Johnstown: Parish of St. Stephen was 
founded on October 4, 1891. Rev. Francis 
Horvath was its first pastor and Andrew M. 
Ondek, organist. Mr. Ondek taught children 
in a church basement. The first Slovak 
church was bought from the Germans and 
repaired after a Johnstown flood. The Slo- 
vaks wanted to build their own church, 
which they accomplished and the church was 
dedicated on January 29, 1893. Shortly after 
that Pather Horvath left a parish for Nan- 
ticoke, Pa. He was followed by organist 
Ondek. 

After the arrival of Father Martvon in 
Johnstown, his first attention was given to 
the youth and he started a parochial school 
with Franciscan sisters from Joliet, Ill., in 
charge. The nuns came to Johnstown in 
1895. In 1897 (60 years ago) the Slovaks 
of St. Stephen’s parish built their first brick 
parochial school—four classrooms and a 
humble convent for the sisters. 

The parishioners wanted a brick church. 
This was accomplished, when the new 
church was dedicated on Sptember 2, 1911. 
Later they built a new school convent, rec- 
tory and now have one of the largest par- 
ishes in the Cambria County. 

Father Martyon shortly after settling in 
Johnstown, Pa., became an adviser not only 
to the Slovaks but also to the Poles, Slo- 
venes and Hungarians, as well as the Byzan- 
tine-Rite Catholics. He aided them in es- 
tablishing their parishes when the Altoona 
diocese was founded. 

He encouraged boys and girls into religious 
life. Due to his encouragement, Very Rev. 
Gregory. Vaniscak, OSB., became the first 
Siovak Benedictine in America; Rt. Rev. 
Stanislaus Gmuca, OSB., became the first 
Slovak Abbot in America and Rev. Anton 
Buynak, O. P., first Slovak Dominican. Be- 
sides these some 30 other sons of the par- 
ish became priests and over 125 daughters 
nuns. He encouraged fraternal life among 
his parishioners and also love for music. 


SLOVAKS PLAY FOR GENERAL PERSHING 


The first Catholic Slovak band was formed 
in Johnstown in April 1892 with 24 mem- 
bers under the leadership of Stephen For- 
gach. Emil Frankovsky was its first presi- 
dent. Out of this band George Kazamek 
became a well known concert violinist, who 
during World War I organized an Army 
band which was Gen. John J. Pershing’s 
favorite. Kazamek later toured Europe, 
where he lived until after World War II. 
After a brief stay in America he returned 
back to Germany. He always thanked the 
Johnstown Slovak Band and Father Martvon 
for his start in music. 

Johnstown was also a hometown of the 
late Reverend George M. Maiinak, former 
pastor of St. Gabriel’s Parish, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
who during World War II led the Slovaks 
in the State of Pennsylvania in war bond 
drive and succeeded in having a Liberty 
ship named in honor of Rey. Joseph Murgas, 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., well-known priest- 
scientist, founder of the Slovak Catholic 
Federation of America and general chair- 
man of a million dollar drive for the estab- 
lishment of first Czecho-Slovakia. The ship 
was launched in Savannah, Ga., with Most 
Rev. Gerald P. O’Hara, former Pennsyl- 
vanian, officiating. 

Johnstown, Pa., Slovaks and Father Mart- 
von are noted for many other accomplish- 
ments. When the Slovaks of Johnstown and 
Cambria County are celebrating this year 
their centennial birthday of Father Martvon, 
we hasten to greet and felicitate them, that 
they had such a great leader in their midst. 

Yes, Father Martvon was a great humani- 
tarian and fraternalist. Two years ago the 
American Slovaks celebrated the centennial 
birthday of Rev. Stephen Furdek, known as 
Father of American Slovaks, who left every- 
thing in 1890 and went to Europe to bring 
Pather Martvon to America. And really, 
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Father Furdek brought to America a great 
man, whom we shall always honor and 


perpetuate his memory. 





Hon. James A. Farley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following series of edi- 
torials which have recently appeared in 
the various newspapers of New York 
and which in themselves are self- 
explanatory: 

[From the Watertown (N. Y.) Times of 
May 29, 1958] 
JIM FARLEY AT 70 
James A. Farley, who has a sharp memory 


for names and faces and is an expert when 
it comes to forecasting election results, is 
ler for the prospects of his Demo- 
Party The former postmaster gen- 
Democratic national chairman, 

70th milestone on Friday, and 


is anniversary he pre- 
ictories this year and 
Mr. Farley eannot be 
He speaks with authority 


sake of speaking. In 
ctions have come true 
ime Mr. Farley is a student of 
; and is acquainted with trends. 

Mr. Farley does not allow the fact that he 
is a Democrat of powerful stature to turn 
his guns on the President. Instead he has 
urged that Congress and the people of the 
Nation give every cooperation to Mr. Eisen- 
hower. He points out that the President’s 
position is a difficult one and it is the duty 
of all Americans, to the extent of their 


ability, to help him carry out the duties of 
his office. 

It is no wonder that Mr. Farley enjoys the 
wide popularity that he does, even among 
his political enemies. They respect him for 
his courage in expressing his convictions, 
and especially so for for his appeal for coop- 
ération by the public to the Nation’s Re- 
publican leader. Mr. Farley has many 
friends among the Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike. The reasons are obvious. 
[From the Watertown (N. Y.) Times, of 

June 4, 1958] 


JAMES A. FaRLEY 


The former chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, James A. Farley, after 
celebrating his 70th birthday, has announced 
his candidacy for the Ives vacancy in the 
United States Senate. If Mr. Hall is an old 
pro, Mr. Farley is a past master, with empha- 
sis on the master. His age is anything but 
a deterrent in his case, because Democratic 
politicians in New York State, more than 
anything else at this time, would like to do 
something for their alltime favorite, Mr. 
Farley. 

For over two terms in the regime of the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mr. Farley 
was the Postmaster General of the United 
States and the party’s national chairman. 
He engineered the political nomination for 
Mr. Roosevelt twice. He was active for Presi- 
dent Truman in 1948, and kept his lines in- 
tact at Chicago in 1952 and 1956. 

More importantly, there is hardly a Demo- 
cratic county chairman in upstate New York 


a, 
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who is not beholden in some fashion or other 
to Mr. Farley, not from the point of view of 
owing him anything for past favors, but 
rather because of their genuine heartfelt 
feeling that the party’s State organization 
was never stronger or better than it was in 
the days when Mr. Farley was masterminding 
it. 

It is interesting that just as the profes- 
sional, Mr. Hall, gets himself first in the race 
formally for the GOP gubernatorial nomina- 
tion, so also the old political strategist, Far- 
ley, makes his formal announcement first 
that he is a candidate for the Democratic 
senatorial nomination. 


{From the New York Times of June 4, 1958] 
Mr. FARLEY ANNOUNCES 


It seems like old times to have James A. 
Farley active in politics again. Often men- 
tioned as a Candidate for public office, but 
never in recent years a declared aspirant, he 
is the first to announce formally a candi- 
dacy for the Democratic nomination for the 
United States Senate seat being vacated by 
IRVING M. Ives, Republican. It is hardly 
necessary to identify Jim Farley as a-Demo- 
crat. He has lived, breathed and talked 
Democratic politics so long and so faith- 
fully that he is an affectionately esteemed, 
inseparable part of the party. 

We go on the theory that the larger the 
field of Candidates the better the chance of 
the people getting first-class representation, 
whether at Albany or at Washington. Mr. 
Farley, former national chairman of his 
party in the Roosevelt years, former Post- 
master General, the political leader with the 
renowned talent for remembering names, 
promises that he “would try to the utmost 
of my ability” to serve his country well, and 
the free world also, if he were nominated 
and elected. It is a promise that can be 
accepted at full face value. We are happy 
to welcome Jim Farley to one more good, 
rousing political scrimmage, 





{From the Citizen-Advertiser, Auburn, N. Y., 
of June 4, 1958] 


FARLEY’S CANDIDACY 


The news that James A. Farley has agreed 
to become a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for United States Senator will 
meet with eager support, not only from 
Democrats of an earlier generation, but from 
younger party members who have studied the 
career of this famous Democrat. 

There have been many names mentioned 
in recent months of able candidates on both 
sides of the political campaign, but there are 
few indeed who have possessed through the 
years the personal regard and respect that 
Mr. Farley has held, not merely in New York 
State but throughout the Nation. . 

Mr. Farley probably has more personal 
friends among the rank and file, as well as 
among important members of the party or- 
ganizations, than any single individual apart 
from Governor Harriman himself, and his 
candidaey would add strength to any slate 
that the coming Democratic convention 
might produce, 

{From the New York Journal-American of 
June 4, 1958] 


Fmst VoTe ror FaRLer 


Out in Louisville, where I was until a few 
hours ago, the paper said that James A. 
Farley was the first Democrat in New York 
to announce that he was a candidate for 
the United States Senate in New York. 

The planes don’t fly as fast as they should. 
Even on the “Smith Bros.” American Air- 
lines, it took me 2% hours to get back to 
LaGuardia Field to announce that I was 
carrying the first vete for Farley. 

I’m probably too late by thousands, Jim, 
but I got here as quickly as I could until 
the jets start operating. 
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A long time ago, when he was the king. 
maker of the Democratic Party, Farley wag 
kind enough to tell people that I was the 
first Farley man hereabouts. It couldn+ 
have been true, of course, because when J] 
met Jim, he had already been appointed g 
member of the New York Athletic (1. e., box. 
ing) Commission. Jimmy Walker introduceg 
us, The palace was the Grand Central Sta. 
tion rather early in the morning. Perhaps, 
speaking just for “Beau James’’—that's 
Walker, not Farley—and me, I might say that 
it was unreasonably early in the morning, 

The occasion was the departure of the 
first hockey team that New York”ever haqd— 
the New York Americans—for Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. 

“Quel honeymoon,” as we say in Canada, 
the home of hockey. The Americans be. 
longed to Big Bill Dwyer, a friend of Mayor 
Watker’s—and mine, if it matters. They 
came back to Madison Square Garden, were 
a tremendous success, and almost before 


you could say, “Wall Street,” they were the - 


Rangers. 

However, honeymoons are traditionally 
brief, so let’s get back to that morning in 
the Gare de Vanderbilt. 

Mayor Walker said to me: “Bill, I want 
you to meet the new boxing commissioner, 
Jim Farley.” 


Well, what could I say, except something © 


original? So I said, “Pleased to meet you, 
Mr. Farley.” 
FIRST IMPRESSION NOW THE LAST 


Then I took a look at the big man whose 
hand I was shaking. Maybe it was because 
Walker was as dapper &@ man as anybody 
ever saw—whatever the reason—my first im- 
pression of Farley was that his trousers 
were too short. 

My next impression was that I was shak- 
ing hands with quite a man. Which idea 
was not dissipated when, as Walker and I 
walked away—and please don’t forget that 
I felt impressed being with the mayor, he 
said, in effect, “You’d be smart to look up 
Farley and write a column about him when 
you get back from this trip, he won’t bea 
boxing commissioner always.” 

Jimmy Walker may well have been 8 
mayor that fit this city in his time better 
than any mayor ever did. But whatever he 
was or wasn’t, be sure he was not a stupid 
man. 

When I got home, I made a date with Jim 
and wrote a column about him, which re 
volved around the fact that he had been 
@ first baseman on the Haverstraw, N. ¥. 
team, who could hit a pretty good whack. 

Since then, Jim has become the old Haver 
straw first baseman in many a column, anda 
lot of water has flowed down the Hudson 
past the town that he was born in. 

But this sports writer never had any ret 
son to question his first appraisal of a big 
man he met in the Grand Central Terminal, 
when he looked up at him and said to him 
self: “Hey, this looks like quite a guy.” 

Nor does he believe, Senator, or just Jim, 
that there ever will be the slightest reason # 
revise that appraisal. 

Indeed, he knows better and for very sure. 

CHRISTENBERRY CHARGES TOO MUCH 

Now can we Democrats and Republicans 
have a little fun? As we all know, Farley 
was once Postmaster General. He was 
as noted above, chairman of the New York 
State Boxing Commission. 

So was Bob Christenberry, whom I noe 
from the morning papers is going to be® 
postmaster. 


Me, I’m a poor boy who is a Democrat, WhO — 


wants to write to his girl, who is a nice 
publican girl in Minnesota. 
When Farley was a r and Wild 


postmaste 
Bill Lyons, from the Brazos Valley—he a | 


ways said—was the “Paste-mater General; 


Now the price is pretty high for 
Democrat. 


I could always afford to write to my Be 
ee 
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However, since she’s a Republican, I can 
only figure that from now on, she should 
write to me. Is there a Republican with 
soul so dead, who'll say that’s unfair? 


[From the Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald Journal of 
June 5, 1958] 
Jum FarRLey Tosses Oversize Har 

James A. Farley, often a campaign man- 
ager but seldom a candidate, has decided to 
seek the state’s Democratic nomination for 
United States Senator. 

Jim Farley is identified more with national 
politics than State campaigns, especially to 
those of us who vividly recall his engineering 


* of the first two Franklin D. Roosevelt cam- 


paigns. It was then the legend, well an- 
chored in fact, that Jim Farley knew men 
and women in politics by the thousands. 
And could greet them by name. Today, the 
legend has taken a reverse twist. At least 
thousands, surely several millions, know of 
Jim Farley. Yet he has kept his hand in the 
affairs of the State Democratic party, at first 
as a candidate maker, and always as an 
oracle. 

Like another former national party chair- 
man, Len Hall who announced he wanted 
the G. O. P. nomination for governor, Jim 
Farley didn’t beat about the bush. He de- 
clared his candidacy. 

Among Democrats this year, what is la- 
mentably called the second spot on the ticket 
is stirring up most of the hopes and specu- 
lation. Their candidate for governor is al- 
ready known. He will be Averell Harriman. 
Thus, Mr. Farley in his quest for the Senate 
seat will have plenty of competition. 

Just why did Mr. Farley declare his inten- 
tion after celebrating his 70th birthday, 
where surely he had looked back over many a 
successful year in politics, capped by an 
equally successful business career? Said he: 

“I think we are in a pretty serious position, 
and I honestly believe that with the experi-- 
ence I have had in business and politics, I 
could make a contribution to the welfare of 
my country.” 

We believe him. 

[From the New York Journal-American 

of June 5, 1958] 


Bie J1m's Bic Hat 


It is an exciting forecast of one of the 
hottest senatorial campaigns in years that 
James A. Farley has announced his candi- 
dacy for the Democratic nomination to fill 
the seat in the United States Senate being 
— by Republican Senator IrviInc M. 
VES. 

It will be like old times to have Mr. Farley, 


~ one of the most astute political strategists 


of this era, back in. politics after so many 
years. It is a heartening thing to have a 


“Man of his stature and capabilities willing 


at the age of 70 to dedicate himself to public 
service again. 

Because his name is synonymous with the 
finest traditions of the Democratic Party, the 
interest in Mr. Farley’s declaration extends 
far beyond New York State. Jim Farley is 
& national figure- with a splendid record of 
achievement behind him. So, rubbing our 
hands in anticipation of battle, we say to 
him: Welcome into the arena. 


Seal 


[From the New York News of June 5, 1958] 
~CANDIDATE FARLEY 


James A. Farley announced Tuesday that 
he is a candidate for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for United States Senator from New 
York, and that “I am prepared to wage a 

lus and what I consider would be a 
Successful campaign.” ' 

This editorial commits the News to no 1958 
candidate for anything. But we'll hereby ex- 
Dress the opinions: (1) that the former Post- 

General is one of the best men ever 
to grace the Democratic Party, and (2) that 
if he gets this nomination the Republicans 
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had better scare up the very best vote-getter 
they can find to run against him. 





{From the New York Mirror of June 5, 1958] 
CANDIDATE JIM FARLEY 


And speaking about elections, while all the 
New York politicians, Republican and Demo- 
cratic, have been chasing their tails looking 
for candidates, the most professional of them 
all, James A. Farley, announced his candidacy 
for the Democratic nomination as United 
States Senator. 

It could not have been too much of a sur- 
prise because Jim’s name has been going 
around for a long time, either for Governor 
or Senator. And without this newspaper 
butting into Democratic primaries, it can be 
reported factually that everybody admires 
and respects Jim and would want him to 
have all that he desires. 

Jim Farley has been a good citizen, and 
Republicans as well as Democrats will attest 
to that. He has served his country, his State, 
and New York City, to which he moved when 
he left the postmaster generalship after his 
fight with Roosevelt over the third-term 
issue. 

We do not know whom the Democrats or 
Republicans. will select or what this news- 
paper will ultimately recommend to its read- 
ers, but nobody in this State will deny that 
Jim Farley is a great guy and we are glad 
to see him back in active politics. It is good 
to have people like Farley around. 





Soviet Slave Labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following account of the experiences of 
an Italian prisoner of war in Russia 
should be read by all- Americans, and I 
am, therefore, submitting it for the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

This account appeared in the Long 
Island Daily Press magazine Parade on 
June 15, 1958: 

I Was a Sovrer Lasor SLAve 


(By Romolo Tagliabue, as told to 
Cyrus W. Bell) 


Chapter 1 


Rome, Italy.—Lest the free people of the 
Western democracies be misled by the oft- 
laudatory reports that frequently come out 
of “Inside Russia” today, perhaps my per- 
sonal story will throw another light on the 
Soviet regime of spring 1958. 

I have just returned to my native country 
of Italy after being held a prisoner of war 
in Russia for nearly 16 years. 

I have seen the inside of too many Com- 
munist dungeons, forced-labor camps, coal 
mines, and inquisition chambers. 

I have, somehow, survived these and the 
endless brutality, starvation, and brain- 
washing that my Red captors subjected me 
to until they released me on the morning of 
Thursday, March 20—the first day of spring. 

My repatriation was. obviously timed by 
the Kremlin in anticipation of the impor- 
tant parliamentary election which was held 
throughout Italy. Premier Khrushchev’'s 
change of heart, in my case, was clearly for. 
the purpose of trying to prove to gullible 
voters in my country, which has the largest 
Communist Party outside the Iron Curtain, 
that the Reds are humane champions of the 
common man. 
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If the American and Russian heads of 
state ever sit down to their meeting of the 
summit, it behooves them toe discuss the 
abominable slave labor inside Russia today. 

Nowhere in history has human slavery 
been exploited to such a vast and terrifying 
degree as in the Soviet Union right now. 

Between 6 and 12 million people—many of 
them prisoners of war, who, according to the 
articles of the Geneva Convention, should 
have been repatriated years ago—are living 
today in wooden barracks guarded by look- 
out towers and ever-ready machineguns and 
encircled by barbed wire. 

The route I took during my decade and a 
half inside Russia is nothing. like the In- 
tourist itinerary available to the thousands 
of Americans who will trek to Moscow this 
summer as tourists. Mine was one of in- 
credible brutality and degradation in which 
I worked forests, roads, mines, canals, and 
other communal projects and suffered un- 
told privations in the worst dungeons, 
prisons, torture chambers, detention camps, 
and slave pens on the face of the earth. 

But now I am back from the Russian 
purgatory—at last, a human being in a 
civilized world. 

Though my wife and 2 sons gasped at my 
physical appearance when they saw me de- 
scend from the train, I am now well on the 
road to recovering my health. Since I am 
close to 60 years old, I cannot be of any 
further military service to my country. Yet, 
I feel an obligation to serve my country- 
men—and all the people of the free world— 
by reciting in public the story of my Com- 
munist imprisonment. 

Perhaps it comes to the reader as some- 
thing of a surprise to hear that there are 
still, today, soldiers, in violation of every 
tenet of international law, being detained 
as prisoners of war 13 years after hostilities 
ceased on the continent with the surrender 
of Germany in May 1945. 

Yet it is true. 

The Soviet Union is the only country 
that has not yet released al of its war cap- 
tives. This is one delicate point it will not 
allow the United Nations to examine closely. 

Not long ago, according to back copies of 
Italian newspapers I have been reading—to 
catch up on news and other past eventS—a 
hunter shot down a black-plumed stilt 
plover, seldom seen on the “Boot.” This 
bird migrates each fall from Arctic Siberia 
to North Africa. On its right leg the hunter, 
in Marsala, Sicily, found a glass vial con- 
taining a message written in Italian on an 
8-inch strip of paper. 

This is what the note said: 

“We have sent many messages but. no hope. 
For 13 years we have been working as slaves 
in mines. We are in the Polar Arctic. We 
are 300 Italian soldiers from Salara, Friuli, 
Verona, Padua, Rovigo. God is our hope of 
salvation.” 

That was in November 1957. A few 
months later, early in 1958, another mes- 
sage was found smuggled out of “the work- 
ers’ paradise.” This one was scrawled in 
blue pencil on a polished part of a fir tree 
trunk included in a Russian shipment of 
timber to a sawmill at Comeglians. — 

The note read: 

“For 15 years I have been in Siberia. I 
am an alpine soldier from the Carnia re- 
gion. Please help me. Please.” 

As a result of these smuggled messages, 
the Vatican’s powerful new radio has been 
beaming broadcasts into the Soviet Union, 
asking war prisoners to sneak out more in- 
formation about themselves. 

“Try to send other messages indicating 
the precise locality where you are and the 
number in your camp,” the broadcasts have 
been advising repeatedly. 

Through Italy’s Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs claims that Russia still holds several 
thousand Italian prisoners of war under 
detention, the Kremlin authorities deny this. 


Here is my story. 
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Pw’'s GO FROM DUNGEONS TO FROZEN CAMPS 
Chapter 2 

As a major in Italy’s crack mountain 
troops, known as the Alpini, I had been or- 
dered to the Russian front by Mussolini’s 
generals. This was in anticipation of the 
expected campaign that was supposed to take 
place in the Caucasus Mountains after the 
fall of Stalingrad. But our outfit never got 
there. 

The Don River front collapsed into small 
fragments as the Stalingrad counter-offen- 
sive exacted a stupendous toll. I was one of 
several hundred thousands Italians, Ger- 
mans; Roumanians, and Hungarians the Red 
army took prisoner. 

My unit, thé Julia Division, was no match 
for the tanks and heavy artillery the Reds 
threw at us, largely because we were equipped 
with light weapons for rugged high-terrain 
combat. 

Our capture came when the German s0l- 
diers broke ranks in disorderly retreat, leav- 
ing the Italian troops, considered as mere 
expendables in the Nazi scheme of things, to 
hold off the Russian armor. Finally, when 
we elected to retreat, also, it was to late. For 
though we hid under cover of night in a 
small, deserted village, the next morning we 

und the town had been surrounded by a 
el ring of Soviet infantry. 

For the sake of the wounded, who could 
t be sacrificed in a desperate, almost sui- 
the encircled hamlet, we 





we raised our white flag, the 
raced through us as though 
f wheat. The enemy 

to strip us of our 

and gloves, and 

bodied men to march, 

ut of the village. The 

y left in the town. It 

n and mortar fire. I 


use the Red tanks were after bigger 

Hitler’s retreating forces—the main 
iy kept moving on. We prisoners were 
irned over to a grim-faced band of young- 
(the bezprisorni), armed with ma- 
chineguns. Many of them gave us the im- 
pression they had never handled such weap- 
ons before. Yet, they were a trigger-happy 
bunch. For, on the slightest provocation, 
they would rattle off bursts of fire at any- 
body who did not snap to the commands. 

Now began the dread Davai march. 
Through numbing cold that often reached 
30° below zero, we were made to walk 18 
hours a day. 

During the entire forced trek, we were 
given no food to eat. Nor, did we ever feel 
the warmth of a fire, have the benefit of a 
roof or some kind of shelter to protect us. 

Because the Russians had looted our shoes 
and gloves, we were obliged to make do the 
few bandages or rags we could wrap around 
our feet and hands. 

If one of us straggled or stooped to the 
ground, momentarily, our juvenile escorts 
delighted in shooting away. Not satisfied in 
seeing us suffer, they seemed most happy 
when they could look back on a trail of 
blood-spattered bodies lying grotesquely 
twisted on the expansive and barren tundra. 

When, finally, we reached an old stud farm 
at Krinovoie, we were grouped together with 
a contingent of 35,000 Hungarian, Rouman- 
ian, Polish and German PW’s in an area 
surrounded by a high wall. 

In the middle of the courtyard was a deep, 
open well—the only source of water. 

Day and night the prisoners battled 
around this waterhole for a drink. During 
the fierce struggies, if a man fell in and 
drowned—and that was a regular occur- 
rence—no attempt was made to extricate 
him. Yet everybody continued to use the 
well. 


sters 
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Seven days went by, and we were not fed 
by our captors. In fact, they laughed at us 
and often threw their leftover rations to 
animals outside the compound—right in 
front of our eyes. 

Consequently cannibalism took hold. 
Men, becoming insane with extreme starva- 
tion; men racked with intense craving 
for something—anything—to eat, prowled 
around at night searching for comrades who 
had just died. 

Several of us officers formed an anti-can- 
nibalism committee, which circulated about 
at nights trying to curb the inhuman prac- 
tice. 

When we petitioned the guards in’ their 
watchtower to give us some food, we were 
greeted with bursts of machinegun fire. 

At long last, however, the Red comman- 
dant, whom we never once saw, ordered each 
man issued a pint of thin cabbage soup and 
@ quarter pound of black bréad every third 
day. . 

Finally, at the end of a month, we were 
marched for 3 miles to a train and herded 
into cattle cars. These had slatted walls 
which offered no protection, whatever, from 
the biting cold. 

During the entire 5-day ride, no one 
was permitted to leave the rolling prison. 
Each morning, the MPs passed dried bread 
and salted fish through the slats, but no 
water ever was distributed. 

All of us, naturally, suffered torment from 
the ensuing, intense thirst. I was lucky, 
however, I could stretch my 6-foot frame 
high enough to lick the frozen vapor of the 
men’s breath which had iced on the car’s 
metal ceiling. 

The bodies of those prisoners who died 
were stacked over at one end of the car. 

Of the some 35,000 soldiers I had original- 
ly found at Krinovoie, I do not think that 
more than 6,000 survived by the time we 
reached Oranki prison camp. 

Here began the next ugly phase of my 
internment. 


PRISONERS BRAINWASHED TO CARRY COMMUNISM 
BACK HOME 


Chapter 3 


Oranki was a collection of’ makeshift huts. 
Boards served as beds. Our daily food ration 
was 1 pound of black bread and 2 bowls 
of cabbage soup, a considerable improvement 
over what we previously had been getting, 
but still far below any minimum standards. 
There were, of course, no medications avail- 
able at any time. 

Almost as soon as we got ourselves settled, 
a team of political lecturers—the Russians 
called them “teachers’’—arrived at Oranki 
and began to “enlighten” us on the benefits 
of communism. —~ 

I might mention that, among our teach- 
ers in those days were Ana Pauker, o later 
emerged as a power in Rumania, and Eduardo 
D'Onofrio, who later became a Communist 
member of the Italian Chamber of Deputies. 

We were forced to attend “classes” and 
“courses” every day in the week. 

Sessions lasted hours at a time. And, in 
the beginning, we soldiers rebutted our in- 
structors and argued back on the pros and 
cons of Red political philosophy. Prison 
Officials, irked at our audacity, put a stop to 
that. Anyone contesting a statement of the 
indoctrinators was slapped into solitary con- 
finement or assigned to hard labor. 

Soon we learned that if we asked polite 
questions—queries that had a constructive 
air about them—our food rations were 
doubled and even varied to include a bowl 
of Kasha (grits), a small square of fish and 
a portion of leathery reindeer meat. Some 
prisoners. even made ardent political con- 
fessions to gain more of these privileges. 

The Russians were determined to satur- 
ate us so well with the gospel of communism 
that we would be able to return to our 
countries and serve-as leaders and spokes- 
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men in the political take-over they planneq 
for each country. 

Most of the soldiers rejected the pat 
doctrines being dished out. But about a 
fifth actually became “converts.” 

Many of them, you might be interested to 
know, are members of the present Commu. 
nist hierarchy in East Germany, Rumania 
and Hungary. As for my Italian compa. 
triots at that time quite a few are currently 
bigshots in the Italian Communist Party and 
in the labor unions of Northern Italy. 

In this sense, then, the Russian brain. 
washing methods have come up with some 
concrete results. But those of us who re- 
fused to bow to the Marxist doctrines, even 
though we sat out the lectures without cauys- 
ing disturbances, were reminded time and 
again that repatriation was a privilege that 
could be earned. 

I was forever being reminded of my wife 
and two children back home, of the fact that 
Russia and many, many “cold places where 
@ man can die surrounded by loneliness,” 
Yet I had my line of resistance as well as any 
prisoner could who is at.the mercy of his 
captors. 

My downfall at Oranki came when Signor 
D'Onofrio summoned me into his office. In- 
asmuch as I had been selected as a leader of 
some of the Italian prisoners, he saw in me 
considerable potential for a plot he had been 
hatching. While other Red officials stood 
around, D’Onofrio asked me to get my men 
to circulate and sign a petition to the people 
in Italy. 

This petition, endorsed by the prestige of 
brave Italian soldiers, would ask the folks 
back home to join certain “popular” organi- 
zations and to support certain “popular” 
leaders—all of whom, of course, were dyed- 
in-the-wool party Communists. 

D’Onofrio reminded me that this action 
would be the wisest position for my men 
and me to take. 

In as inoffensive a manner as I could 
muster, and standing even more stiffly at 
attention, I said: 

“Sir, my men and I are, beyond the realm 
of politics. We are soldiers who fought for 
our country. Now we will not fight against 
it.” 


Enraged, D'Onofrio, popped to his feet. | 


He ordered a guard to call a meeting of the 
Italian prisoners immediately. Spitting at 
me and dressing me up and down with 
words of invective, he threatened all types 
of punishment. Then he grabbed me and 
led me to the men gathered out front. 

Bursting with volcanic oratory, he ex- 
plained to the soldiers what he had asked 
me todo. Then he said: 

“Those who share the major’s foolish sen- 
timents will step forward for punishment 
right here and now.” ' 

He looked about, confidently then, the 
cocksure, smug expression on his face 
changed, as over four-fifths of my men left 
the ranks in definance of his threat. 

It was one of the most stirring and dra- 
matic moments I have ever witnessed—each 
man, one by one, grimly stepping up front 
No movie director could have made it more 
striking. But it was also the end of ow 
stay at Oranki. 

A few days later most of us were trans 
ferred to other prison camps, slave-labor 
compounds and coal mines throughout the 
length and breadth of the Soviet Union. 
PRAVDA SAID I WAS SENT HOME, BUT I AM STish 

HERE - 
Chapter 4 

My lot in the next decade included thé 
worst hellholes at Susdal, Elabuga, Sul 
langher, Rossosch, Kiev, and Woronesch. © 

Everywhere the treatment was the same~ 
inhuman. 


The food was always the same—black 


bread and cabbage soup. - 
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Periodically, I was subjected to inter- 
minable sessions at being questioned. The 
Russians were sore at me, but they never 
gave up in their attempts to sell me the 
‘Communist theology. Teachers and inquis- 
itors hounded me, threatened me, cajoled 
me, exhorted me and did everything they 

uld. 
often, after a day’s hard work—and when 
I say “hard,” I.mean 15-hours hard, in 
the mines—they were waiting for me, to 
give me enlightenment, to put me through 
another grilling. 

Sometimes, I would come back for supper 
after a full day in the forests cutting fire- 
wood (my quota was 130 cubic feet per 
day) and I would be kept up all night long 
undergoing intensive questioning by secret- 
service men, who did not hesitate to pummel 
me with their fists or kick me with their 
poots when so motivated. 

More diabolical than the hard labor or 
the all-night questioning, however, was an- 
other type of fiendish Russian torture. 

We would be told, officially, for instance, 
that all prisoners of war were to be repa- 
triated on such and-such a day and at such 
and such an hour. The joy that followed 
these_ announcements cannot be described 
in words. Eagerly, we would make our 
preparations to leave. There would be songs 
and happy talk. 

Then, we boarded the trains, babbling of 
our hopes and dreams of tomorrow. We 
would rumble off. But, it was never toward 
home. It was always deeper into Russia. 

These were times of heartbreak when 
the harsh truth became known. And then 
there were times when, out of the clear 
blue sky, we found ourselves being treated 
like VIP’s. The camp bosses would sud- 


denly cut the working hours, do away with - 


the all-night quiz ordeals and serve bigger 
and more elaborate meals. 

We would find ourselves; during those pe- 
riods, even having facilities for taking baths 
and for shaving—items that were, for us, in 
the realm of sheer luxury. 

Just what do you suppose the gimmick 
was? 

Well, these sudden spurts of Russian mag- 
nanimity were due to upcoming visitations 
by Swedish Red Cross representatives mak- 
ing required inspections of our camp. Yes; 
and just the moment the Red Cross inspec- 
tors departed, everything Went back to the 
normal, degrading way we lived, sometimes 
returning to a level even worse than what it 
had been originally. 

I remember the occasion of one of these 
inspections in 1948. As soon as the Red 


- Cross officials had set foot outside the com- 


pound, I was called into the commandant’s 
office and put through an all-night grilling. 

This time the Russians wanted me to name 
the names of those men in my company who 
had been stealing food. All night long I 
Tefused to talk. 

Finally, at dawn, the inquisitors got so 
vexed with me they dragged me to a spe- 
cially constructed wall closet, slightly smaller 
than a phone booth, and told me that I 
would remain in it until such time as I chose 
to sign a statement of accusation. 

Inside, it was musty and smelly. The 
cubicle was very narrow, with just about an 
inch leeway at the shoulders, It was also a 
half foot too low for me, and I was forced to 
slouch in a most uncomfortable manner. 
~ a ventilation came from a tiny hole, 

e size of a ball beari 
pelea ng at the base 

Try as I might, I could not find the posi- 
tion that would best provide me with the 
Maximum comfort. It was agonizing. I 
lost all sense of time, all sense of space. It 
was unbearably foul in there. My only 
Salvation came when I slipped into a slum- 

t here, too, my tormentors saw to it 


‘that a mallet was banged heavily across the 


Metal flanks in order to startle me from any 
blessed unconsciousness, 
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I suppose I would have died in that up- 
right coffin except for a stroke of good luck. 
Orders came from higher up, at the end of 
five days, that my men and I were to be 
transferred to another work camp immedi- 
ately. An important canal had to be built 
near Odessa. And the ‘precious cargo of 
workers was expected on that job within 24 
hours. 

In Odessa, we learned that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment had announced in a formal state- 
ment, back in December 1947, that all Ital- 
ian prisoners of war had been returned to 
their native country. One Roumanian pris- 
oner even had the clipping from Pravda 
which told of the mass release. 

At rolicall one evening I sent the men 
into gales of laughter when I refused to an- 
swer to my name after it was called out. The 
captain on duty was standing a few feet in 
front of me and he asked me why I did not 
respond. 

“I’m not here, sir,” I said, in a straight 
face. “Pravda says I’m back in Italy.” 

The officer was a good-natured chap, and 
as the laughing quieted down, he wise- 
cracked: 

“Major, the only things you can believe 
in Pravda are written in the white spaces.” 


YEARS OF AGONY, THEN HUMANE RELEASE 
Chapter 5 


In 1949, I faced perhaps the most trying 
of my Soviet hardships. At Rossosch, the 
Russians charged me with having shot 14,000 
civilians in the year 1942, while I was (al- 
legedly) in Kantemirkowa. Though the ac- 
cusation was indeed a serious one, I could 
hardly restrain myself from laughing. 

Neither I, nor my regiment, had ever been 
in or near Kantemirkowa. 

But the public prosecutor continued his 
interrogation. In answering -his endless 
questions, I mentioned, quite casually, that 
the closest I ever came to Kantemirkowa had 
been an area called Saprina. The next 
morning I was informed that the formal 
charges against me had been changed to read 
Saprina instead of Kantemirkowa. 

My protestations knew no bounds. But 
the Russians were adamant. I was cast into 
a damp, underground detention cell where 
I languished, a full year, before I wag haled 
to court for my trial as a “war criminal.” 

Now, began a procession of “witnesses”— 
men, women, and even children—who sat on 
the stand, under oath, and swore that I was 
the so-and-so who had done so-and-so on 
such-and-such a date. 

What made the whole thing even more 
preposterous was the fact that the first 20 
witnesses pointed at me without any hesi- 
tation, recited my name, rank, serial num- 
ber, age, and finally my father’s first name. 
Then, they went into a detailed description 
of my so-called crime which they had seen 
me commit. 

Sad to say, the Russian Government was 
out to frame me. 

I tried to ridicule the proceedings with 
loud, sarcastic outbursts—but to no avail. 

“If I hadn’t been captured in time,” I 
screamed aloud from my seat, “it appears I 
would have destroyed half of Russia all by 
myself.” 

Another time I yelled: 

“These crimes I am supposed to have com- 
mitted—were they done while I went around 
with an enlarged copy of my identification 
ecard hanging around my neck?” 

The court took a dim view of these out- 
bursts of mine. The judge censured me for 
my “bourgeois contempt of Soviet justice.” 

I was taken to prison No. 1 of the NKVD 
in Kiev and dumped into the foutest dun- 
geon I had ever encountered. Hardships and 
privations I endured for all of 5 months. 
Then I was cleaned up and returned to a 
court for the final phase of my trial. This 
time a Heutenant colonel and two majors sat 
in court martial as the judges. 

Portunately, this time, I noted that a 
newspaper correspondent from the Western 
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World was in attendance—a journalist with 
the London Times. But for his presence, it 
is likely that I might have been whisked to 
the hangman’s noose. 

As it was, the judges had to deal leniently 
with me after one of the primed witnesses 
garbled his testimony and repudiated what 
he had previously said about me. 

It was a young lad of 18 who declared that 
I had not beaten him at any time. Instead 
I had given him food when he most needed 
it. This was the turning point of the trial. 
The judges were plainly embarrassed now. 
They were at a loss as to how to handle me. 

I attribute their mixed up hesitancy to 
the presence of the British newsman, whose 
country at the time had served the Com- 
munist cause by recognizing Red China and 
by plugging for the admission of this satellite 
into the United Nations. 

Thus, for propaganda purposes in the Brit- 
ish Isles, I was not condemned to death. In- 
stead the three judges—after a few minutes 
of embarrassed deliberation—announced 
that my crimes were being tried under a spe- 
cial 1934 law of the Supreme Council of the 
U. S. S. R. and, following the law of 1948, 
which forbade capital punishment, my sen- 
tence would be 25 years of hard labor. 

Then, in a bombastic gesture, obviously 
made for the benefit of the Times reporter, 
the chief judge rose and stated that there 
was doubt about my having committed any 
crime at all. Therefore, to show how noble 
the Russian people were in forgiving their 
trespassers, my sentence would be commuted 
to 15 years of hard labor, instead. 

My narrative ends here. But the suffering 
I underwent, from the end of the trial on, 
continued unabated. 

From one dungeon to another I was ban- 
died about putting up with indignities that 
even the lowest criminals never faced. In 
the years since that farce court session I 
never once knew what it meant to be warm 
in body. My life was an excruciating suc- 
cession of being bitterly cold, day and night, 
night and day. Why I did not die from 
exposure, only God knows. 

A few months ago, 15 years and 4 months 
after my capture in combat, the Soviets 
suddenly repatriated me. 

Although I could not understand how 
this miracle ever came to be, I discovered 
when I got home to Italy that the Red 
dailies had headlined my release as a ster- 
ling example of the Russian Government's 
“humanitarian act in releasing a tried and 
convicted war criminal.” 

Back in the vastness of Russia, I can as- 
sure you, there are still thousands of other 
war prisOners—men of many nations who 
were taken in combat and have suffered the 
same indignities and inhuman suffering that 
I have. 

Are they, too, going to be released at stra- 
tegic times—like my unexpected return just 
before the Italian elections—for propaganda 
purposes? 

Is this another form of the cold war—a 
war which is still cold, but also very real 
to us who have been there? 





Glycerine Tears 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, E insert the following editorial from 
the June 11, 1958 issue of the Times 
News, Twin Falls, Idaho, 
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GLYCERIN TEARS 


It is amusing to see how Senator WaYNE 
Morse’s heart is bleeding over the tragic loss 
to future generations of American boys and 
girls because the House Interior Committee 
rejected the bill to authorize Federal con- 
struction of a Hells Canyon Dam on Snake 
River. 

“It is but another example of the predatory 
selfish interest of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration prevailing over the welfare of the 
people of this country,’’ Morse cried out in 
the best of political anguish. 

While it has been quite apparent all along 
that the Democrat Senator from Oregon has 
been far more interested in Hells Canyon ds 
@ political issue than in the merits“0f the 
project itself, he still would like to have 
everyone think we have made a mistake of 
dire consequences. 


When he tries to blame the selfish interest ~ 


of the Eisenhower administration for defeat 
of a Federal dam in Hells Canyon, he ignores 
completely all the other protests which have 
come from far and wide. 

At a previous hearing before a House com- 
mittee, a delegation from Idaho, representing 
a wide cross-section of interest, voiced de- 
termined opposition to the Government 
building a dam in Hells Canyon. That dele- 
gation of some 30 prominent Idaho citizens 
was made up of reclamationists, business 
men farm organizations, industrialists, 
newspaper publishers, and the like, all of 

n were interested not only in their own 
lual pursuits, but in the general wel- 

as well 
delegation wasn’t an Eisenhower 
ything of the kind, and Senator 


yws that just as well as he knows 
Senator from Oregon. 
ne in Idaho is carried away by 


Senator Morse’s tears over Hells Canyon, let 
those who supported 
tion included the following: 
Adams, E master of the Idaho 
range; Albert Carlson, Blackfoot, who 
r testified in the committee as a 
representative of the upper Snake River 
Valley Water Users Protective Union and the 
upper Snake River Underground Water Users 
Association; N. V. Sharp, Filer, director of 
the National Reclamation Association and 
chairman of the Committee of Nine for 
Snake River Water Users; L. B: Martin, Cald- 
well, president of the Idaho Farm Bureau 
Federation; Fred M. Cooper, Grace, Idaho 
State Reclamation Association president, and 
Alex Coleman, St. Anthony, Idaho director- 
elect of the National Reclamation Associa- 
tion and an Idaho member of the Columbia 
Interstate Compact commission. 

If Senator Morse and others hope to keep 
the Hells Canyon issue alive until the next 
Presidential election, that’s their business, 
but the people of Idaho, who have every- 
thing to lose and little to gain from his way 
of thinking, had better recognize the pur- 
pose for which such crusading is intended if 
they know what’s good for such States as 
ours. 


mind that 
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Freedom To Move 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
during the last few years there has been 
much comment on the State .Depart- 
ment’s prohibitive policy in regard to 
issuing passports. Much criticism has 
been leveled at the Department in deny- 
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ing passports—for its lenient definition 
of what constitutes a threat to the best 
interest of the United States. The re- 
cent Supreme Court decision that legis- 
lation by the Congress would be neces- 
sary to establish a definite standard for 
prohibiting travel-abroad is a welcome 
step forward in the process of govern- 
ment by law. 

Freedoni To Move, an editorial in the 
Washington Post, very clearly states the 
case for this reaffirmation of individual 
liberty. Under unanimous consent to, 
extend my remarks, I insert this editorial 
in the REcorpD: 

[From the Washington Post of June 17, 1958] 
FREEDOM To MOVE 


The range of personal liberty available to 
Americans was substantially broadened by 
the Supreme Court’s passport decision 
handed down yesterday. In recent years the 
Secretary of State has asserted broad dis- 
cretion to deny passports whenever, in his 
judgment it would be contrary to the best 
interest of the United States to permit an 
applicant to go abroad; and Congress has 
made it a crime to leave the country without 
@ passport. The effect of yesterday’s deci- 
sion is to forbid the Secretary to deny pass- 
ports on~so undefined and arbitrary a basis. 

“The right of exit,” wrote Mr. Justice 
Douglas for a majority of the Court, “is a 
personal right included within the word 
‘liberty’ as used in the fifth amendment. If 
that liberty is to be regulated, it must be 
pursuant to the lawmaking functions of the 
Congress. And if that power is delegated, 
the standards must be adequate to pass 
scrutiny by the accepted tests.” In other 
words, if travel by Americans is to be re- 
strained, it must be by an act of Congress 
and not by the mere fiat of any executive offi- 
cial; and the act of Congress must provide 
definite standards so that citizens can under- 
stand the law and test it, if necessary, in the 
courts. 

Congress has not yet provided any such 
scatute, the majority ruled over a vehement 
minority dissent. Historically, denial of 
passports has been confined to two categories 
of cases: those involving questions of citizen- 
ship and those involving criminals or fugi- 
tives from justice. But in the cases decided 
by the Court yesterday passports were denied 
on quite different grounds—in two cases be- 
cause the applicants had refused to answer 
questions asked by the State Department re- 
garding present or past Communist Party 
membership and in the other case because 
the Secretary, on the basis of confidential 
information, did not believe the applicant’s 
disavowal of Communist purposes and sym- 
pathies:--Congress, said the majority, never 
authorized the Secretary to apply such po- 
litical tests or to trench so heavily on the 
rights of the citizens. 

Having reached this conclusion, the Court 
found it unnecessary to consider the ques- 
tion of constitutionality or to decide in the 
case of the applicant who had complied with 
all the requirements of the State Depart- 
ment’s questionnaire whether the refusal of 
& passport on the basis of confidential infor- 
mation constituted a denial of due process of 
law. Probably in the light of yesterday’s de- 
cisions legislation will be introduced in Con- 
gress to enact a clear-cut passport law set- 
ting forth in precise terms the grounds on 
which the right of an American to travel 
may be curtailed in the interest of national 
security. We believe, as we have observed 
in many previous editorial comments, that 
the right to travel ought not to be curtailed 
on any political grounds save in periods of 
grave emergency or war and upon a showing 
of real peril to the national security. And 
if the right to travel is to be curtailed at all, 
it ought to be only in conformity with tradi- 
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tional concepts of due process—that Is, on 
the basis of a hearing involving confronta. 
tion and cross-examination with all the 
charges and evidence on the record. No 

less can be deemed in accord with the rights 
of a free people. / 





The Fire-Ant-Eradication Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 22, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, on sey- 
eral occasions I have called the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to my bill, H. R. 
783, to direct the Secretary of the In- 
terior to begin continuing studies of the 
effects of pesticides on fish and wildlife. 

As you know, the other body has 
passed S. 2447, the companion measure 
by the senior Senator from Washington 
{Mr. Macnuson]. It and H. R. 783 are 
pending in the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

The Agriculture Department appro- 
priation bill, Public Law 85-459, granted 
the Department $2.4 million to continue 
its war on the destructive pest, the 
imported fire ant. 

As part of their larger concern over 
indiscriminate dumping of billions of 
pounds of toxic chemicals over our crop 
and timberland each year, without know- 
ing what they will do to fish, birds, small 
game, and even man, conservationists 
have questioned the use of two chemicals, 
heptachlor and dieldrin, in the war 
against the fire ant. 

To date less than 300,000 acres have 
been doused with these deadly chemi- 
cals in the fire-ant-control program. 
Treatment is planned for an area of up 
to 20 million acres. 

The very limited research possible to 
date has given us more questions than 
answers. We know that fish, birds, and 
small game die in areas treated with 
these two poisons. Here is the most 
recent report by competent technicians 
of the wildlife mortality in areas treated 
with heptachlor and dieldrin: 

EFFECTS OF THE FIRE ANT ERADICATION PRO- 
GRAM UPON WILDLIFE, SUMMARY OF INFOR- 
MATION AVAILABLE May 25, 1958 
The imported fire ant (Solenopsis saevis- 

sima richteri Forel) apparently entered this — 

country in the vicinity of Mobile, Ala., about 

1918, and has extended its range until it now 

infests some 20 million acres in 8 Southeast- 

ern States. In March 1957, the United States 

Department of Agriculture stated that it had 

requested congressional approval for control 

of this pest, and on October 7, 1957, the 

Department announced plans for large-scale 

eradication programs. Insecticidal applica- 

tions were to be made by airplane, mo 
ground equipment, and hand applicators, 
and it was stated that all infested lands, Té- 

gardless of ownership or use,-would need #0 

be treated if the program was to succeed. 

It was anticipated that a single appl 

of 2 pounds of heptachlor or dieldrin per acté — 

would give protection for a minimum of 3 

years. 

The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife — 
recognizes the value of, and the need {0% — 
effective control of insect pests. Howevel 
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the Bureau has moral and statutory obliga- 
tions to aid in the development of informa- 
tion, methods, and materials which will pro- 
tect and preserve desirable wildlife species, 
resist depletion, and promote the use of these 
living resources. In keeping with these re- 
sponsibilities, constant efforts are made to 
determine the toxicity of pesticides to birds, 
fish, and wild mammals, and to evaluate 
insect-control operations as factors in wild- 
life depletion. ' 

At the time the fire ant eradication pro- 
gram was launched, the Bureau had little 
direct information on effects to be expected 
from applications of granular heptachlor or 
dieldrin. Indirect inforamtion included: - 

Aerial applications of 5 pounds of DDT (in 
oil) per acre of forest were highly destructive 
to birds. 

Damage to fish and other aquatic life had 
resulted when forest areas were treated with 
2 pounds of DDT (in oil) per acre. 

Five annual applications of 2 pounds of 
DDT (in oil) per acre reduced numbers of 
nesting birds by 26 percent. 

Studies with penned quail and pheasants 
had shown that heptachlor is 10 to 15 times 
more toxic than DDT fed under comparable 
conditions, and that dieldrin is 20 times more 
toxic than DDT. 

Reproduction of penned quail and pheas- 
ants was reduced by feeding upon diets 
containing sublethal amounts of DDT, hep- 
tachlor, or dieldrin. 

The Bureau had no desire to prejudge the 
fire ant eradication program on the basis of 
this indirect evidence. It was felt, however, 
that the magnitude of operations scheduled 
to involve millions of acres, the toxicity of 
the insecticides used, and the persistent resi- 
dues left by these materials posed possible 
threats to wildlife values. -The Department 
of Agriculture was advised of the Bureau’s 
concern, and in December 1957 arrangements 
were made for exchange of information 
through liaison representatives appointed by 
the 2 organizations. At the same time, 
studies of the effects of the eradication pro- 
gram upon wildlife were initiated. Bureau 
employees were assigned to determine the 
extent and significance of any immediate 
losses of wildlife, and to evalwate possible 
long-range effects upon reproduction and 
maintenance of wildlife numbers. Work of 
these employees was augmented through ‘re- 
search contracts with -Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
and through the cooperation of the Texas 
Game and Fish Commission. 

Data on possible long-range effects upon 
Teproduction and maintenance of popula- 
tions will not be available for several months. 
Information on immediate effects has been 
obtained through checks of sample areas in 
Decatur County, Ga., and Acadia Parish, La., 
and through. systematic pretreatment and 
posttreatment studies of study areas in Wil- 
cox County, Ala., and Hardin County, Tex. 
These data may be summarized as follows: 

Decatur County, Ga. Posttreatment obser- 
vations were made in various sections of the 
48,000 acres treated by aerial application be- 
tween November 20, 1957, and March 5, 1958. 
Observers were Deen, Wébb, Ross, Cole, Wil- 
liams (Atlanta Regional Office, B. S. F. & W.); 


' Speake (Alabama Cooperative Wildlife Re- 


search Unit); Rosene, DeWitt (Branch of 
Wildlife Research, B. S. F. & W.). 

No evidence of damage to fish and other 
aquatic life in 5 impoundments, 14 smaller 
ponds, and other miscellan¢éous pools and 
tanks. checked at eek intervals between 
February 24 and March 14 (Webb). 

No evidence of wildlife damage apparent 
in section treated on November 20 and 
checked $ months later, on February 25. 
Another area treated January 10 and 13 re- 
vealed no sick or dead specimens when 
checked between February 25 and March 5 
(Deen, et l.). 
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Heavy losses in sample plot (approximately 
2 acres) treated on January 29 and checked 
on February 6 (Rosene, Speake) and on 
March 18 (Rosene, DeWitt). Dead speci- 
mens recovered included 6 quail, 7 rabbits, 
20 songbirds, 3 field rodents, and 1 cat. 
Heptachlor and heptachlor epoxide were 
found in tissues of these specimens. Bird 
and animal activity in this area on Febru- 
ary 6 was appreciably lower than in adjacent 
untreated plots, and no live birds or rodents 
Were seen on March 18. 

Six plots (size not given) treated between 
February 20 and March 5; checked by Deen, 
et al. on several dates between February 26 
and March 5. Dead specimens found in- 
cluded 18 quail, 24 rabbits, 62 songbirds, 
5 rodents, 2 cats, and 1 calf. Presence of 
heptachlor and heptachlor epoxide in birds 
and rabbits was demonstrated by chemical 
analysis. Dead frogs (13) were subsequently 
observed in one of these areas on March 18 
(Rosene, DeWitt). 

Hardin County, Tex. Pretreatment and 
post-treatment observations were made on 
1,400 acres treated by aerial application with 
2 pounds heptachlor per acre on March 3. 
Studies were made by D. W. Lay (Texas Game 
and Fish Commission). Sampling was done 
on a systematic basis, using 24 transects 66 
feet by 660 feet representative of the en- 
tire area, and through roadside counts. 
Incomplete report dated April 5 shows: 

Pretreatment counts showed 8.9 birds per 
mile of roadside and 6.1 birds per acre. Post- 
treatment counts showed 1.4 birds per mile 
and 1.7 birds per acre. 

Quail numbers dropped 77 percent in 10 
days after treatment, and survivors were 
observed to have difficulty flying. 

Ninety-one birds, 2 nutria, 3 rabbits, 1 
squirrel, 2 raccoons, 1 opossum, and 3 arma- 
‘dillos were found dead. Mortality reached 
its peak on the 9th and 10th days. 

Heavy loss of aquatic life despite efforts to 
protect canals, etc. 

Chemical analysis of birds and mammals 
showed presence. of heptachlor and hepta- 
chlor epoxide in such quantities that death is 
presumed to have resulted frém heptachlor 
poisoning. 

Wilcor County, Ala. Pretreatment and 
post-treatment observations were made on 
approximately 4,000 acres on and near the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute lower coastal 
plains research substation. A control area 
of 550 acres was left untreated: 1,000 acres 
were treated with dieldrin; and the re- 
mainder treated with heptachlor. Observers 
were Dr. M. F. Baker, Leader, Alabama Co- 
operative Wildlife Research Unit, and as- 
sistants. Incomplete report shows: 

Fourteen out of sixteen coveys of quail 
on the treated area disappeared, and are pre- 
sumed to have been killed. Range of the 
remaining 2 coveys include untreated land 
off the area. Quail on untreated control 
area were unharmed. 

Heavy mortality of ground-dwelling spe- 
cies, such as tewhees, meadow larks, cotton 
rats. 

Two hawks, one barred owl, and one crow 
found dead; four red fox cubs killed in the 
den. 

Newly killed specimens still being found 
7 weeks after treatment. Thus far, 180 ani< 
mals of 24 species have been recovered. 

Heavy losses of fish and frogs. 

Heavy losses of fish in pond three-eighths 
of a mile from area treated with dieldrin. 

Specimens from this area are now be- 
ing analyzed. Heptachlor and heptachlor 
epoxide have been found in all specimen ex- 
aminations completed. 

Acadia Parish, La. Post-treatment observa- 
tions were made on 2 plots; 1 of 300 acres 
treated with heptachlor on March 2 and ob- 
served on March 5; and 1 of 400 acres treated 
March 1 and observed March 10. Observers 
were Glasgow and Catalano (L. 8. U.). Pre- 
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treatment and post-treatment determina- 
tions of earthworm numbers were made in 4 
treated areas on an untreated check plot. 
Preliminary report dated May 20 shows num- 
ber of earthworms in treated plots decreased 
from 4.75 per 5-inch sample to I or 78.9 per- 
cent. Decrease on the eheck plot was from 
2.5 to 2.4, or 44 percent. 

Initial mortality of animal life was appar- 
ently high. Mammals, birds, fish, crayfish, 
and snakes were found dead. No estimate of 
reduction in bird and animal numbers is 
given. 

These reports from all areas studied by 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife em- 
ployees or cooperating agencies show losses 
of birds and small mammals as an immedi- 
ate consequence of the fire ant control op- 
erations. Bird numbers in the two most ex- 
tensively studied areas, were reduced 75 to 
85 percent. In Hardin County, Tex., dead 
specimens recoverec amounted to 33 percent 
of the estimated pretreatment population. 
Quail and rabbit populations were deci- 
mated or completely wiped out. 

The areas involved in these studies rep- 
resent a relatively small proportion of the 
300,000 acres treated to date, or of the 20 
million or more acres scheduled for treat- 
ment. The data so far available reflect only 
immediate losses and do not indicate pos- 
sible long-range effects from continued ex- 
posure to residues in the soil. Further 
studies are needed to establish whether the 
observed losses are atypical or whether they 
are replicated throughout the range of the 
imported fire ant. 

The Department of the Interior and the 
Department of Agriculture are continuing to 
work together in efforts to develop guide- 
lines and procedures which will minimize 
damage to wildlife resources. 

And so our researchers tell of the direct 
effects of these poisons. As you see, they 
are serious. But they may be dwarfed 
by the longtime indirect effects. We 
know little enough about the direct ef- 
fects. We know practically nothing 
about the indirect effects on reproduc- 
tion, beneficial insects, soil organisms, 
and man. Laboratory tests show that 
some pesticides inhibit reproduction of 
wildlife. For all we know, we may be 
busying ourselves rendering the next 
generation sterile as we go about scat- 
tering these pesticides. 

The 300,000 acres treated to date in 
the fire-ant-control program is only a 
fraction of the 20 million acres sched- 
uled for treatment. In turn, that 20 
million acres is only a fraction of the 
more than 70 million acres over which 
at least 3 billion pounds of pesticides 
were scattered to kill insects, weeds, and 
plant diseases last year. 

The above summary deals with two 
poisons. Each year dozens of new pesti- 
cides are developed. The most recent 
issue of the Pesticide Handbook lists 
more than 6,000 commercial prepara- 
tions of poisons for controlling pests. 

Of course, this control program is justi- 
fied. The Department of Agriculture 
estimates that insects alone cause losses 
exceeding $4 billion a year. Everyone 
appreciates the need for minimizing the 
damage to farm and forest. 

But we also must be concerned over 
the potentially destructive effects of 
these chemicals on wildlife. For this 
control program also involves the multi- 
billion-dollar recreation and commercial 
fishery industry of interest to at least 
40 million Americans. According to a 
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recent survey, America has some 25 mil- 
lion sportsmen. They spend at. least 
$3 billion and 567 million man-days just 
hunting and fishing each year. 

Sportsmen, conservationists, foresters, 
and farmers are equally concerned about 
minimizing damage to crops and to wild- 
life. Wemust have the research author- 
ized by this bill to save as much of both 
as possible. 





Boat Bill Hits a Reef 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I have spoken from time to time about 
safety in the air, especially in recent 
weeks. Safety on the water should also 
be of major concern to all of us, especially 
in these days of increased use of our in- 
land riverways for pleasure boating. 


The need for speedy congressional 
action in this area to permit concurrent 
jurisdiction to be vested in the States 
was pointed up very well in a recent edi- 


torial in the Oregonian entitled “Boat 
1] In requesting unani- 
that this editorial be 
printed in full in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ZECORD, I also wish to express my hope 
t this bill will be given a rule speedily 
the House may express itself at 
he earliest possible moment: 
Boat BILL Hitrs A REEF 

On a recent weekend a Portland family, 
seeking escape from the heat and bustle of 
the city, visited the fine sandy beach of 
Rooster Rock State Park on the Columbia 
River. Here is a report on the experience 
from the head of the family: 

“What I saw gave me chills. Many small 
boats operate in the area and too many of 
them are piloted by hot-rod artists. I 
watched boats dashing at high speed around 
swimmers, between swimmers, close to each 
other and everywhere. One in particular was 
racing out into the river and back to the 
beach in the swimming area. He was en- 
dangering not only swimmers but even small 
kids playing on the water’s edge, including 
my own boy. Some governmental agency has 
to be given authority and personnel to regu- 
late this before too many people are killed.” 

To those with little interest in water 
recreation, or those whose impressions of 
conditions on the river were gained 5 or 10 
years ago when all was serene, this may 
seem an overstatement of the gravity of the 
situation from an overwrought parent. But 
those who go boating and swimming reg- 
ularly on the Columbia River in the Port- 
land area will recognize it as accurate. 

Multnomah County Sheriff Francis Lam- 
bert’s plans to deal with this menace to 
public safety in a normal fashion were 
shattered when District Attorney Leo Smith 
recently gave his opinion that the new State 
boating safety law cannot be enforced in a 
navigable stream such as the Columbia. The 
Federal Government, he ruled, has exclusive 
regulatory powers over the movements of 
ships and boats on such waterways. But the 
authority of the United States Coast Guard 
stems from a law written more than 40 years 
ago, when the ultimate existence of 5 or 6 
million small outboard powered speedboate 
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in this country was undreamed of. The 
Coast Guard. does not now have the clear 
right to move into a recreational area, order 
@ speedboat to slow down, and arrest him if 
he won't. 

The remedy for this situation rests in Con- 
gress in the form of a bill, H. R. 11078, the 
product of the findings of the Bonner sub- 
committee of the House Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee, which has spent 
2 years studying the problem of recreational 
boating. 

This bill would make valid the Oregon 
boating act by granting concurrent jurisdic- 
tion to the States to make and enforce State 
laws for small boat regulation. It would en- 
courage uniformity in State boating laws, 
provide for Federal registration of all boats 
under 65 feet in length, estabiish general 
rules for their safe operation in respect to 
speed and load limits, and require the com- 
pilation of accident reports and statistics. 

Drafted with the full approval of a com- 
mittee of the Council of State Governments 
and endorsed by 47 of the 48 States (only 
New Hampshire doesn’t like it) and by the 
National Association of Marine Dealers, this 
is a good and much needed piece of legisla- 
tion. But it seems to have run hard aground 
on a congressional shoal. On May 5 it was 
taken from the House Calendar and referred 
to the Rules Committee, where at last. re- 
port it was high and dry as the result of a 
5 to 5 tie vote on the question of bringing 
it out again for House consideration. 

All this may seem a trifling matter to 
Members of Congress, busy at their desks, 
but it does not seem so to mothers and 
fathers concerned for the safety of their 
youngsters on what should be pleasure out- 
ings. It may well be a tragedy, literally, if 
the Bonner subcommittee's 2 years of work 
are cast aside as wasted effort by a heedless 
Congress. 





Ships Under Lebanese Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the real problems that the United States 
meets in maintaining an adequate mer- 
chant marine is the transferring of for- 
eign and runaway flag ships. It has been 
brought to my attention by Mr. Joseph 
Curran, chairman of the AFL-CIO Mari- 
time Committee, that another country is 
entering the race for runaway flag ships. 
This poses additional problems to us in 
maintaining a strong seafaring business 
in the interests of American industry, 
exports, and national defense. Pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert at 
this point in the Recorp the text of the 
statement released by Mr. Curran in 
regard to ships under foreign flags. 

The statement follows: 

Another foreign country, Lebanon, has 
entered the race for runaway flag ships. 
They have recently published a book in Eng- 
lish, French, and Arabic, advertising the 
benefits of registering a ship in their coun- 
try. Some of the benefits are as follows: 

Oceangoing ships over 500 net registered 
tons are registered _in . 


The presence of the ships in a Lebanese 
port is not compulsory for the performance 
of registration formalities. 
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payment of customs dues. 

All steamship companies are exonerated 
from payment of income tax. 

For ships intended for international car. 
riage, the administration reserves itself the 
right to require the employment of a num- 
ber of Lebanese seamen not exceeding one. 
fifth of the total crew. f 

No minimum crew salary is imposed. 

There are slight registration dués that the 
vessels may be subject to pay. 

The Lebanese Government is willing to 
endorse the foregoing because they are de- 
sirous of creating a maritime movement, 
They feel -this will facilitate the registra. 
tion of the greatest possible number of ships 
under the Lebanese flag. 

The conditions set forth by the Lebanese 
Government are nothing new. The same or 
similar conditions exist with respect to the 
“Panlibhonco” flags. The people that suf- 
fer the most from these flagrant abuses are 
the people that man the ships—the sailors. 
For example, boycott action was recently 
brought against a Liberian flagship, the 
Bodoro, because of substandard wages. This 
action was brought about by the Interna- 
tional Transport Workers’ Federation in Hel- 
sinki. As a result, the crew received pay 
increases. 

The NMU has prevented and is now pre- 
venting similar conditions in the United 
States. The effect on American seafarers 
is shown in the number unemployed. There 
are approximately 11,000 less unlicensed sea- 
men employed today than a year ago. 

The worst thing about these conditions 
that exist under the runaway flags is that 
our Federal Maritime Administration con- 
dones them. They know that these condi- 
tions exist, but still they grant permission 
to the shipowners to transfer their ships 
to these countries. On top of this, our 
Government throws in major concessions to 
encourage this transfer foreign. The In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, section 883, 
reads as follows: 

“The following items shall not be included 
in gross income of a foreign corporation, and 
shall be exempt from taxation under this 
subtitle: 

“(1) Ships under. foreign flag: Earnings 
derived from the operation of a ship or ships 
documented under the laws of a foreign 
country which grants an equivalent exemp- 
tion to citizens-of the United States and to 
corporations organized in the United States.” 

Needless to say, the equivalent exemptions 
are granted by the Panlibhonco countries. 
To take advantage of this tax loophole, 
American corporations form dummy corpora- 
tions in the Panlibhonco countries. The In- 
ternal Revenue says this is O. K., because 
they do not look behind the corporate struc- 
ture. 

The most common news releases are about 
the complete disregard for safety on the 
Panlibhonco ships, e. g., the crew aboard @ 
Honduran ship rescued from their sinking 
ship; a Panamanian ship rams another ship 
because of shipowner’s negligeace. There 
are many incidents like these. 

At present there are approximately 9,500,- 
000 gross tons, owned by American citizens, 
under construction or on order, presently 
registered under the flags of convenience. 





, 


This gross tonnage represents 669 ships. 


These flags of convenience countries assume 


absolutely no responsibility over the “a 
. 


registered in their respective countries. 

knew this would happen. The disco ; 
thing is that the Federal Maritime Admin- 
istration sticks its head in the sand and then 
Bays that these ships are to be considered 4 
part of our maritime fleet. The in-the-dark 


reasoning is that they are under our “effec- — 


tive control.” 
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Air Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
it is sincerely to be hoped that our in- 
terest in air safety need not go from peak 
to peak as air tragedies occur. Our in- 
terest should be maintained and sus- 
tained at a high level. This will afford 
the one positive means of ensuring that 
adequate steps will be taken in advance 
to institute procedures and practices 
which will prevent a recurrence of such 
air tragedies as have occurred in the past 
few weeks. 

Two recent editorials in the Portland, 
Oreg., papers have pointed vividly to the 
need for such constant attention. « 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Ore- 
gonian entitled “Air Control Needed 
Now,” and an editorial from the Oregon 
Journal entitled “Action in Behalf of Air 
Safety”: 

[From the Oregonian of June 9, 1958] 
AIR CONTROL NEEDED Now 

As head of the firm which in 2 years has 
lost two airliners loaded with passengers in 
midair collisons, President W. A. Patterson, 
of United Air Lines, understandably is upset 
over the shortcomings of the traffic control 
system currently in-use on Federal airways. 
Considering this to be a more pressing prob- 





‘ lem than any currently facing his or other 


United States airlines, he has put aside his 
normal work schedule and is devoting full 
time to heading a campaign to persuade Con- 
gress to take steps that will make air travel 
safer. 

The two most recent major air collisions 
involved military jets and commerical air- 
liners operating in the same areas but receiv- 
ing instructions from different control tow- 
ers. Mr. Patterson correctly diagnoses the 
dificulty as one of divided authority and 
responsibility. With more and faster air- 
planes entering the United States skies each 
year, there no longer is enough air space to 
make safe the old arithmetical assumption 
that the heavens are so vast and airplanes 
80 small that the danger of collisons is 


almost nil. 


At present there is no single agency em- 
powered to draw up rules for the safe opera- 
tion of all aircraft. “We have the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, which regulates airline traf- 
fic‘and is answerable diréctly to the President. 
The Civil Aeronautics Administration oper- 
ates civilian air traffic control centers and 
enforces what air traffic rules exist. Military 
air bases have their own. control towers and 
Tegulate their own traffic, but there is an 
Air Space Panel composed of CAA members 
and representatives of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps which studies and 
tries to work out mutual air safety problems. 
Lastly there is the Airways Modernization 
Board, established by Congress last year to 
analyze the air traffic situation and pave the 
way for the creation a few years hence of a 
new Federal agency that would have overall 
control of the use of air space. 

Mr. Patterson thinks the time is ripe right 
now for the establishment of this new 
agency, and that this thought must be im- 
Pressed firmly on Congress while its. Mem- 
bers still are recalling soberly that ore of 
their number might have been aboard the 


Capital Airlines Viscount that fell in flames 
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recently near Washington, D. C., after col- 
liding with a National Guard jet. 

The CAB’s new plan for three transconti- 
nental skyways barred to all aircraft not 
under positive ground contro] is a construc- 
tive step, but it would not improve matters 
on the hundreds of other air routes criss- 
crossing the Nation. To bring sky traffic 
everywhere within the borders of the Nation 
under whatever control measures are neces- 
sary to avoid collisions is the goal that must 
be attained. m 

Any such system is certain to restrict 
somewhat the present freedom of fliers who, 
for the most part, fly when and where they 
please. Some will resent such restrictions. 
This is regrettable, but it cannot be helped. 
Every type of flier—military, commercial, 
business or private—has a right to use the 
public airspace. But this is not an un- 
limited right. It is subject to the same re- 
strictions applied to the use of public high- 
ways. Motorists are free to use them, but 
they must observe speed and right-of-way 
rules intended to let all traffic move with 
a maximum of efficiency and safety. In- 
creased vehicular traffic has made these re- 
strictions necessary on the ground; the same 
thing is happening now in the air. 


[From the Oregon Journal of June 2, 1958] 
ACTION IN BEHALF OF AIR SAFETY 


There is at least some hope that we're 
finally getting out of the-talk stage into 
the action stage insofar as air safety is con- 
cerned. But is has taken two major civil- 
military aircraft collision tragedies and a 
senatorial investigation to bridge the gap. 

The logical answer to the actual collision 
and near-miss problem is obvious, of course. 
That’s a single Federal agency with over- 
riding authority over all air traffic (civil and 
military) which must share the Nation’s air 
space. 

The fundamentals of such a program are 
embodied in the Monroney bill, which would 
create a new Federal agency which would 
absorb the functions of CAB, CAA and mili- 
tary aviation, insofar as flight control is 
concerned. 

This agency, with a special military ad- 
viser on special military aviation problems 
and provision for public members of boards 
of inquiry into major accidents, also would 
succeed the airway modernization board 
now working on a long-range airway control 
program. Meanwhile some immediate in- 
terim measures are being taken. 

The major program (effective September 
1) involves establishment of five major air- 
Ways across the continnt (at 18,000- to 


“ 35,000-foot ivels) in which all pilots would 


have to fly under instrument flight rules. 
No one could cross these aerial freeways 
without special CAA permission. 

- But the Nation’s scheduled air lines aren’t 
waiting. They’ve agreed to place all flights 
above 10,000 feet under instrument flight 
rules effective July—thus shorteutting by a 
full year the step-by-step program whereby 
they were to have been brought into the 
IFR control system from the present 18,000- 
foot ceiling. To make this program fully 
effective, military and private planes also 
would have to conform. 

As a starter, CAB will establish June 15 
$8 transcontinental air corridors (between 
17,000- and 22,000-foot levels. and 40 miles 
wide), in which both military and civil air- 
craft will be subject to CAA ground con- 
trollers. 

The Air Force and Navy also have agreed 
to drastic curtailment of jet flights under 
visual flight rules in still another move to 
reduce the danger of collisions with com- 
mercial planes. 

All of these programs have the approval of 
airline officials and pilots who for years have 
sought vainly to get action on drastic reform 
of our conflicting airway control programs. 
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One of the technical problems not yet 
licked is development of better long-range 
radar and collision-warning gear for com- 
mercial planes. Existing airborne radar is of 
great assistance to pilots insofar as detecting 
and avoiding storms and mountain peaks is 
concerned, but is of little value in detecting 
approaching high-speed aircraft. But this 
will come. 

Meanwhile, interim control measures 
should be put into effect immediately. It 
also is devoutly to be hoped that the Mon- 
roney bill (or a compromise between it and 
administration legislation) will be approved 
by this session of the Congress. 

Like death on the highways, death in the 
air takes no holiday. 





Philadelphia USAAC Post No. 1, Com- 
memorating 40th Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


¢ OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I would like to insert in the 
Record a report of. the Philadelphia 
Post No. 1 of the United States Army 
Ambulance Service Association, on’ the 
commemoration of their 40th annivers- 
ary. This report was sent to me by Col. 
Albert E. Hermann of Philadelphia. 

PHILADELPHIA USAAC Post No. 1, Com- 
MEMORATING 40TH ANNIVERSARY 


The Philadelphia USAAC Post No. 1, of 
the United States Army Ambulance Service 
Association will celebrate the 42d annivers- 
ary of the formation of the Ambulance Serv- 
ice in 1917 in Philadelphia, Pa., and the 40th 
anniversary of their return from overseas. 

The USAAC’s entrained from Philadelphia 
in May 1917, to Camp Crane, Allentown, Pa., 
to train for service with the Medical De- 
partment of the United States Army, and 
to serve with the French Army, later with 
the Italian Army, and then with the Amer- 
ican AEF when they entered the front 
line for service in World War I. 

Many USAAC’s served with the French 
Army since 1914, and then joined the 
USAAC’s when we entered the war, one of 
the veterans, Lt. Col. A. Piatt Andrew, later 
served with the USAAC’s, 1917 and 1919, and 
later on his return to our country, he served 
in Congress from Massachusetts, met with 
representatives of the USAAC’s in Paris, 
France, and organized the now known 
United States Army Ambulance Service As- 
sociation, and held their first national con- 
vention and reunion, at the old fair- 
grounds, in Allentown, Pa., in 1920. 

Pennsylvanians who are still members of 
the association and who have served as past 
national commanders are: I. Edward Cohen, 
Albert E. Herrmann, Benjamin H. Bowen, 
Arthur R. Markley, Walter Davidson, William 
J. Raudenbush, William A. Stoeltzing, and 
James M. E. Boes. Now serving as national 
commander is Warren S. Ward of Lewistown, 
Pa. 

Philadelphia USAAC Post, No. 1, will hold 
their 40th birthday celebration on Satur- 
day evening, June 7 with E, Paul Kasten, 
commander, and Clarence Keifreider as 
chairman, and the following officers as mem- 
bers of the distinguished guest committee: 
Frank C. Olds, F. Warren King, Gustace 
Blind, Thomas H. Ellis, Charles R. Ash- 
ford, J. Harry Davie, Robert W. Faulkner, 
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K. R. Moore, J. R. Hill, I. Edward Cohen, 
Albert E. Herrmann, Wm. J. Raudenbush, 
J. J. Cummings, and Charles L. Winkler. 

Local posts from Atlantic City, Harrisburg, 
Batavia, New York, Johnstown, and Boston 
will attend with their ladies. 

The 39th annual convention will be held 
this year July 17-20, will be held in Boston, 
Mass., National Commander Ward has ap- 
pointed Horace Wood of Milton, Mass., as 
convention chairman, the following up east- 
ern USAAC will serve as convention. chair- 
man: Judge George Jones, Dr; Bill Loker, 
Dr. Bill Baumgartner, Past National Com- 
mander Ted. Kemp, Bill O’Brien and Bob 
Allison and the following members: Bill 
Herbits, Matt Arnold, Jack Murray, Ed. Sim- 
mons, Bill Boyle, Ray Wolloff, Harold Rut- 
ledge, Russ Maintain, Bert Cone, Jim Collins 
and Ray Hinds. 

Mrs. Sidney Lavine will head the USAAC 
Ladies’ Auxiliary convention committee as 
national president, with the following: na- 
tional officers: Mrs. Ellen Dunstan, Mrs. 
Naomi Lumsden, Mrs. Alice Wood, Mrs. 
Pauline Byre and Mrs. Mabel Klein. 

Bill and Julia Herbits will honor the 
past national commanders with a reception 
at their home in Boston during the 39th 





Should Nuclear Weapons Information 


and Material Be Transferred to Other 


Nations? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ION. EDITH GREEN 


F OREGON 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 
Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
as we approach the debate on H. R. 12716 


relating to the exchange of information 
under the Atomic Energy Act, it will be 
essential for us to bear in mind con- 
stantly the possible effects upon other 
nations of the course which we seek to 
pursue. 

In yesterday’s Washington Post, Mr. 
Marquis Childs pointed very clearly to 
some of those effects. His column, writ- 
ten from Poland, should make us stop 
and think seriously about the safeguards 
which are needed. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include Mr. Childs’ column in the 
RECORD: 

[From the Washington Post of June 17, 1958] 
THE NIGHTMARES HAUNTING POLAND 
(By Marquis Childs) 

Warsaw.—Despite the alarm sounded re- 
cently, the best information of western dip- 
lomats here is that Soviet Russia has not 
yet established intermediate-range missile 
bases either in Poland or East Germany. But 
the same diplomats believe that such bases 
will be installed shortly. 

In this moment of acute uncertainty in 
the relations between East and West, each 
slightest straw in every west wind that blows 
is observed with fascinated attention. 

A belief of informed Poles is that Moscow 
will not install missile bases in satellite terri- 
tory unless and-until West Germany’s armed 
forces are furnished atomic weapons by the 
United States. That will be the signal fur 
immediate retaliation, and very quickly on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain all of the 
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principal cities will be in the range of almost 
instant destruction. 

This is what Poles, regardless of their po- 
litical belief, universally dread. For they 
are convinced that when this happens, all 
hope of relaxing tension will be at an end 
and the world will live on the brink of 
terror. 

Poland’s dread is related, of course, to the 
deep feeling about Germany that runs 
through all kinds and classes of people in 
the_country that suffered so terribly under 
German occupation. In a country of 30 
million people, 8 to 9 million were killed, 
including 3 million Jews liquidated by the 
Nazis. 

When the German Bundestag in. March 
approved atomic arms for Germany’s new 
army, Polish newspapers compared this to 
Hitler’s rise to power in 1933. Chancellor 
Adenauer’s speech the other day expressing 
a new Germany’s determination to have 
atomic weapons stirred a reaction of suspi- 
cion and fear in this country where war 
between the East and the West has again and 
again taken a fearful toll. 

The Polish belief is that American policy- 
makers have encouraged, if they have not 
initiated, the German atomic policy. They 
see Adenauer as Secretary of State Dulles’ 
star pupil in the cold war. And inevitably 
they see themselves as paying the price for 
the war. 

When Dulles, as he has done in several 
recent speeches, notably in New Hampshire 
and Berlin, proclaims that the cold war must 
go on with no relaxation of tension in order 
to give satellite peoples a hope of freedom, 
the reaction here is one of bitterness and 
frustration tempered by a kind of sardonic 
humor. 

For to informed Poles—and this again 
covers people of almost every belief and 
prejudice—it is obvious that only with the 
relaxation of tension can Poland begin to 
enlarge the limited independence and rela- 
tive freedom that came after the upheaval 
of 1956. 

On balance, it is felt here the likelihood, 
despite what is considered the threatening 
German attitude, is for an approach to a 
settlement that can come only after many 
starts and stops over a long period of time. 
Soviet Russia will make concessions, the 
Poles believe, to have a summit conference 
with Western Powers. This belief is based 
on Khrushchevy’s bid to Washington for trade 
and on other recent signs of determination 
in Moscow for peaceful coexistence. 


Not long ago one of the mass circulation 
British newspapers carried an interview with 
German Defense Minister Strauss. The 
young, aggressive Strauss, whom many con- 
sider Adenauer’s heir, was quoted as saying 
that Germany was certain to become the 
third atomic power with the help of America 
and that if France should try to catch up, 
the Germans would make at least 3 strides 
for every 1 the French took. 

While Strauss later said that he had been 
misunderstood and he had not meant to say 
some of the things attributed to him, the 
interview made a deep impression on the 
Poles, who follow world affairs closely. They 
said, “You hear a real Germany speaking. 
This is the Germany that means to dominate 
Europe and that will again take the world 
down the road to war.” 

The visitor may put this down to an emo- 
tionalism, which is understandable in seeing 
the ruins that still stand out and in hearing 
the tales of horror 6f occupation that come 
out casually in conversation. As this is a 
deep and powerful feeling, not alone in 
Poland but through much of central and 
eastern Europe, it cannot be simply brushed 
aside. ; 


June 18 


Statement by Hon. Isidore Dollinger Urg- 
ing Increased Social Security Bene. 
fits 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1 958 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including in the Recorp my statement to 
the Committee on Ways and Means coy- 
ering proposed amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act, 


Mr. Chairman ahd members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, it is a shocking 
reality that millions of our elder citizens, de- 
pendent upon Social Security benefits for 
their existence, do not have enough to eat, 
cannot afford necessary medical care, hos- 
pitalization, or nursing care; are deprived of 
many essentials, so that their standard of 
living is plummeting to new depths. We are 
proud to call ours a land of plenty. How, 
then, can we, in good conscience, close our 
eyes to the sad plight of those countless 
older persons, who, having worked hard dur- 
ing their younger days, are now the main 
victims of ever-increasing living costs. 
Mounting evidence proves that present so- 
cial-security benefits are grossly inadequate 
to meet even the barest necessities of life. 
I have received hundreds of letters describ- 
ing pitiful circumstances and hardship being 
suffered by older people in my district; peti- 
tions bearing thousands of names of those 
who need our help, have been sent to me, 
and I have turned them over to your com- 
mittee for consideration. I feel certain that 
all my colleagues have received similar pleas’ 
from the elder citizens they represent. 

There are many bills before your commit- 
tee which provide for liberalized benefits, 
which would institute new programs, and 
which contain numerous new meritorious 
provisions .I wish to emphasize those provi- 
sions which would meet the most pressing 
needs and which demand our immediate fa- 
vorable action. 

First of all, cash monthly benefits must 
be increased at least 10 percent; this would 
mean that a single individual or & family 
unit now receiving social security benefits 
would receive at least a small increase in 
monthly benefits. Ten percent is the mini- 


mum increase to be considered; nothing less ~ 


will help to meet the all-time high cost of 
food, to mention but one essential. : 

A dire necessity is a program of health 
benefits to cover the cost of certain hospital; 
nursing home, and surgical services for 
those receiving old-age and survivors insuf- 
ance benefits and for persons who would be 
eligible for OASI benefits if they applied. 
This vitally needed protection should be 
provided within the framework of our na- 
tional system now established as the Amer- 
ican way of protecting our workers and their 
families against hazards of income loss due 
to old age, disability, or death. The health 
program proposed would be of great assist- - 
ance to those aged persons and to widowed 
mothers of young children who now cannot 
obtain or afford private insurance and can- 
not meet the expense of illness. They 
should receive necessary hospital care, sub- 
sequent skilled nursing-home care, and suf 
gical care as needed. 

The health program, tts insurance covet 
age and financing, as provided in the Forand 


bill, has my stanch support, and many> 
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thousands of my constituents have requested 

its passage. 

I also urge your committee to take favor- 
able action on proposed legislation which 
would provide that full- benefits under the 
Social Security Act, when based upon the 
attainment of retirement_age, will be -pay- 
able to men at age 60 and to women at age 
55. I introduced a bill providing for this 
revision of the law, which would lend a 
helping hand to‘our aging population and 
create additional job opportunities for our 
young people. ~ Many persons reaching the 
ages specified would prefer to retire if they 
could receive the financial assistance af- 
forded by social security benefits. Their re- 
tirement would mean jobs for our young 
people all over the country as they come out 
of school and are ready for work, as well 
as for others desperately in need of employ- 
ment. We should also consider that it is 
practically impossible for the average person 
over 45 years of age to get a job. Accord- 
ing to a Department of Labor survey, 3 out 
of every 4 employers refuse to hire persons 
of that age. Inasmuch as this vicious ban 
exists, our older workers, when out of a job, 
face desperation and humiliation in their 
search for work. If they can receive social 
security benefits at the ages specified in my 
bill, many will not seek jobs and will thus 
make work available to millions of younger 
people. 

I have also introduced a bill to remove the 
limitation upon the amount of outside in- 
come which an individual may earn while 
receiving benefits under the Social Security 
Act. Many ‘persons receiving social-security 
benefits have dependents and heavy obliga- 
tions; they cannot possibly fulfill their obli- 
gations unléss they work and supplement 
the amount received under social security. 
The existing limitation is very unfair and 
imposes grave hardships. 

We should also eliminate the requirement 
that an individual must have attained the 
age of 50 in order to become entitled to 
disability-insurance benefits. Disabled work- 
ers under 50 are, in many cases, com- 
pletely destitute and in need of financial 
assistance. They are entitled to the benefits 
of social security when they can no longer 
take care of themselves. My bill would 
protect these workers, who must depend 
upon social security for their very existence. 

Other bills I have introduced would in- 
crease the amounts payable by the Federal 
Government to States having approved plans 
for old-age assistance, and would provide 
that entitlement to State workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits shall not prevent an indi- 
vidual from receiving full disability insur- 
ance benefits. 

In considering amendments to the Social 
Security Act, it is imperative and only fair 
that we remember that we are weighing the 
fate of our great industrious body of Amer- 
ican workers, not the indolent. We should 
help those who have done all in their power 
to help themselves; who have paid for their 
old-age insurance; who have economized 
and saved against the day when they would 
be too old to work or obtain unemployment, 
and who, through no fault of their own, are 
now in desperate straits, because of the tre- 
Mendous economic changes which have 
taken place in our country. These are the 
people who will starve rather than ask for 
bread, who will suffer pain and illness rather 
than beg for medical aid, who would abhor 
asking for welfare aid, no matter what their 
suffering: might be. These are the people 
who, in the prime of their lives, constitute 
the very backbone of America. 

I urge your committee to take favorable 
action on proposed amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act which would provide the 
benefits so greatly needed and so much de- 
Served by our older citizens. We must not 
desert them, but must accept and discharge 
our responsibility to them, and help restore 
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their sense of well-being, their morale, and 
a decent standard of living which is right- 
fully theirs. 





How Achieve Justice in the Kind of 
World We Have Permitted the Soviets 
To Create? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Mr. 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer. The defeats we 
have sustained since before the end of 
the Second World War were foreseen by 
many and, I think, preventable. We are 
now perilously close to the point where 
another serious setback—due to putting 
peace ahead of freedom and justice, and 
thereby endangering all three—may well 
disintegrate the whole free world secu- 
rity system: 

DEFEATS MAR UNITED STATES RECORD DESPITE 
SomME SPLENDID ACHIEVEMENTS 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) ; 

Events in East Germany and Lebanon 
might be an occasion for a reconsideration 
by the western governments of a neglected 
problem. This is how to obtain justice in 
the kind of world we have permitted the 
Soviets to create. 

For in both places justice is being fla- 
grantly flouted. In East Germany, the so0- 
called authorities are holding a crew of 
Americans who flew over that territory in 
a helicopter and were forced down. Now 
these so-called authorities state that either 
the United States give them virtual diplo- 
matic recognition by negotiating with them 
or they will try the Americans for espio- 
nage. Neither is tolerable. 

Either the Americans were willfully and 
unlawfully over East Germany in which 
case the United States should apologize to 
local Germans and request their return, or 
they were unwillfully blown over East Ger- 
many and their return is a matter of right 
and no negotiation is necessary. 

In Lebanon the situation is even more 
intolerable. 

Some time back, Turkey threatened to 
send pro-West Syrian volunteers into Syria 
to overthrow the pro-Russian, pro-Nasser 
government. The United States hastened to 
restrain Turkey. For meanwhile the Soviets 
had threatened Turkey. 

INVADE LEBANON 

Today, Russian-armed, Egypt-inspired 
Syrians are invading Lebanon to nourish 
@ civil war Nasser provoked. The United 
States has sent some arms to the Lebanese. 
But do we threaten to intervene against 
Syria—that is, against the United Arab Re- 
public led by Nasser of Egypt? 

Of course not, That would be a provo- 
cation. So poor Lebanon takes its case to 
the United Nations Security Council, and 
airs its complaints, which the United Arab 
Republic immediately denies. 

If the Council should try to condemn the 
United Arab Republic as an r, the 
U. S. S. R. will veto it. Nor will the U. N. 
Assembly, if by any chance invoked, utilize 
its famous “uniting for peace” resolution 
(which should have been caHed uniting for 
justice and freedom) and recommend that 
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individual members go into action to defend 
Lebanon. 

Meanwhile more and more volunteers 
from Syria are flocking into Lebanon and 
unless at some point the United States arbi- 
trarily intervenes to defend our Lebanese 
friends, Lebanon may disappear. 

Nor are these first instances. Ever since 
Korea, the United States has supinely per- 
mitted Red China to hold as prisoners a 
certain number of Americans whose libera- 
tion we might have made a prerequisite for 
signing any sort of armistice. 

Obviously, other peoples are bound to 
reach one conclusion: Ever since the suc- 
cessful air lift in Berlin, the United States 
has backed down whenever a conflict 
threatened with the U. S. S. R. and during 
the same period, the latter has not backed 
down. Small wonder that President Gris- 4 
wold of Yale, in a stirring commencement 
address, recently condemned any policy that 
by concealment and interpretation tries to 
“make a virtue of disaster.” 


What else can we do? many ask. Would 
you have us sink to the Russian level? 


SERIES OF DEFEATS 


It is not a question of my wishes—or 
yours. It is a question of recognizing that 
the great United States is using the fiction 
of the United Nations as a dispenser of jus- 
tice to cloak a series of defeats. It is a 
question of admitting that until there is a 
world authority capable of enforcing world 
law, each nation must rely upon itself and 
its friends for justice—or put up with in- 
creasing injustice. 

The American Founding Fathers knew 
this very well. Even when our country was 
small and relatively weak, our leaders re- 
fused to be put upon by any country. 
Later Presidents, from Lincoln to Theodore 
Roosevelt, accepted the risk of war rather 
than tolerate unjust treatment. Nemo me 
impune lacessit—nobody injures me with 
impunity, the motto of the Scottish order 
of St. Andrew—was their guiding principle. 

This may sound ‘belligerent to modern 
ears. But—short of world law—it may turn 
out to be vital to the preservation of peace- 
minded peoples. 


































































































Mike Wallace and the Fund for the 
Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
great respect for Dr. Robert M. Hutchins 
and the Fund for the Republic but they 
are wrong and John Daly is right in their 
controversy over the. editing of Mr. 
Lodge’s remarks on Mike Wallace’s show. 


The following article from the New 
York Times, June 17, 1958, included here 
under a previous consent, explains the . 
situation and the ~- important issue 
involved. Jack Gould is right in saying: 

Surely, the fund can continue to stimu- 
late the circulation of provocative ideas * 
without impinging on the established ground ’ 
rules of sensible journalistic behavior. 

TV: Sounp JOURNALISM—DALY’s CANCELLA- 
TION OF WALLACE TALK WITH LODGE UPHELD 
4S BLOW FOR Free INQUIRY 

(By Jack Gould) 

John Daly, vice president of the American 

Broadcasting Co., is to be congratulated for 
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taking a firm stand with regard to the Mike 
Wallace series of interviews presented in co- 
operation with the Fund for the Republic. 

In canceling Mr. Wallace’s prerecorded 
interview Sunday night with Henry Cabot 
Lodge, United States Ambassador to the 
United Nations, Mr. Daly moved to stop the 
practice of allowing a guest on an interview 
program to amend or alter the substance .of 
his remarks before actual broadcast. 

Mr. Lodge had requested several deletions 
from the tape recording of his interview. 
The company agreed one deletion might be 
warranted, but declined to accept the others. 

Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, president of the 
fund, protested Mr. Daly’s move as censor- 
ship. He said that Mr. Lodge was within his 
rights in not allowing an official of a net- 
work to determine what statements should 
be broadcast. The fund had invited Mr. 
Lodge to say what he wanted to say in ex- 
actly the way he wanted to say it, he added. 
The purpose of the series, he said, is educa- 
tional. 

The line of reasoning followed by Dr. 
Hutchins is disturbing. In the Wallace pro- 
gram the fund is seeking to make use of the 
institution of free press inquiry as a format 
in which to offer a series of authorized 
interviews. It is an unpleasant prospect 
and Mr. Daly moved none too quickly. 

Neither the fund nor Mr. Wallace states 
on the air that their guest has the preroga- 
tive to examinse finished interview in 

ce censor what he doesn’t like, or 
t r cl The se ic is not told 
he guest, in effect, has control over the 
of such disclosure, the 
npressi that he is 
I interview in which 
Wallace is filling the reporter’s tra- 
public’s proxy 
der Dr. Hutchins’ novel concept of the 
e¢ ‘tional interview, genuine reportorial 
ies mere camouflage for 
broadcaster abdicates his 
y for what goes on the air and 
the public is never the wiser. Sooner or 
later the integrity of all taped interviews 
will be suspect 

It seems inconceivable that the Fund for 
the Republic should condone and encourage 
such a mode of operation for one of the 
most influential of communications medi- 
ums. If the day comes when Government 
figures are entitled to dictate the content of 
TV interview programs and professionally 
trained newsmen are relegated to the side- 
lines as busybody censors, electronic jour- 
nalism will have fallen upon a sad era. 

The fund already has set a poor example. 
By inviting its interviewed guests to edit 
their own tapes, the fund undoubtedly has 
given ideas to a few politicians. Why 
should not a candidate for reelection or a 
harried bureaucrat insist on a look at the 
tape as the price of his cooperation? Until 
now only the President of the United States 
has been granted the privilege of reviewing 
recordings of his press conference. Its ex- 
tension down through the ranks of lower 
figures in Government would be very unwise. 

Dr. Hutchins does have a valid educational 
point that men in different walks of life 
should have the chance to express them- 
selves in their own words. There are many 
ways that this can be done. But the im- 
portant factor is to label the presentation 
properly so that the public is fully and 
fairly advised as to the conditions under 
which the program is offered. 

Surely, the fund can continue to stimulate 
the circulation of provocative ideas without 
impinging on the established ground rules 
of sensible journalistic behavior. Indeed, a 
policy of open persuasion might fill the 
fund’s bill very nicely. 
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A Senator With Perspective 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 6, 1958 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
senior Senator from Ohio, the Honor- 
able JoHn W. Bricker, has been ac- 
claimed in many quarters for the excel- 
lent address he gave to the Ohio State 
convention of Young Republicans on 
May 24 in Cleveland, Ohio. It has been 
my privilege to previously insert that ad- 


dress and other editorial comment in - 


the Recorp, and I should like to add two 
splendid editorials that recognize the 
significance of Senator BrIcKErR’s recent 
remarks: 
{From the Cincinnati Enquirer of May 30, 
1958 } 
A SENATOR WrrH PERSPECTIVE 


It was one of the ironies of American 
political history that gave Ohio two men of 
the caliber, quality and attainment of Rob- 
ert A. Taft and JoHN W. BrRIcKER in the 
same era—almost the same instant. Time 
and avain, until time passed him by, Sena- 
tor BricKER spurned opportunities for mo- 
mentary advantage in the contemporary 
careers which he refused to permit to be- 
come a rivalry. 

In his own right, though, he deserves na- 
tional recognition as a foremost Member of 
the Senate—a man wholeheartedly and 
selflessly dedicated to the welfare of his 
State and the Nation * * * a man with the 
same quality of Bob Taft, to think for him- 
self and to adhere to his principles come 
what may. 

A man of steadfastness, of principle, and 
of perspective is worth more than his weight 
in gold in the United States Senate, some- 
times called the greatest deliberative body 
in the world. If he is a fighter to boot, as 
is JoHN W. Bricker, you have something be- 
yond ail value to his State, his Nation, and 
the free world. 

In a recent address before the Ohio State 
convention of Young Republicans, Senator 
Bricker displayed all of those qualities. 

Although he was speaking to a group of 
party workers, he charged them to think 
more of the next generation tHan of the 
next election. 

He said: “I think you may be fed up with 
political panaceas, including those advanced 
by the Republicans. The huffing and puff- 
ing of the great game of politics is tolerable— 
even amusing—in tranquil times. However, 
the perils of the hour do not permit us to 
play with trifles. 

“Politicians in both major political par- 
ties have constructed dream worlds to accom- 
modate the faithful who are afraid to face 
reality. In the\Democratic dream world the 
Federal Treasury is an inexhaustible horn of 
plenty; progress is inevitable, A and H bombs 
to the contrary notwithstanding, and self- 
reform follows automatically on the heels of 
social reform. 

“The Republican dream world, followed by 
but a few, looks more to the past than to the 
future. In this dream world national isola- 
tion is a practical foreign policy; the rugged 
individualism of the long-gone frontier is a 
cherished ideal, and all the the anxieties of 
the modern age are ascribed to some political 
plot or conspiracy.” 


Senator Bricker recalled the words of his 
late colleague: “The battle between liberty 
and totalitarian government permeates every 
problem of life.” He declared that is even 
more true today, and he went on to say: 

“We like to think that men and women will 
never surrender the idea of freedom without 
some struggle, big or little, before they admit 
defeat. Yet mumerous Americans by their 
failure to vote seem to be admitting defeat. 
The admission stems from a paralyzed accept- 
ance of the idea that a complex web of cir- 
cumstance—the bomb, big government, the 
spread of communism and so forth, taken 
together—constitutes a process of change so 
profound and so revolutionary that indi- 
viduals have no choice but to resign them- 
selves to whatever the future may bring. 

“Already we are hearing the rationalization 


for throwing in the towel before the fight for | 


freedom is won. Fighting stoicism and 
apathy should be the most important duty of 
young Republicans. No person has any 
moral right to sit on the sidelines and view 
with sardonic detachment a world sinking 
into barbarism and decadence.” 

The senior Senator from Ohio said with 
especial emphasis at the close of his speech: 
“There will be no future at all if the balance 
of political power in this country passes into 
the hands of those who are willing to sign a 
suicide pact with the man who has sworn to 
bury us all.” 

[From the Ohio State Journal of May 31, 

1958] 
SENATOR BRICKER CLEARLY STATES OvuR Crisis 
IssuES 


In an address before the Ohio State con- 


vention of Young Republicans, United — 


States Senator Jonn W. Bricker, of Ohio, 
has dealt at length with two of the most 
perplexing problems confronting the Ameri- 
can people—the edtcation of the Nation's 
youth and the country’s foreign policy with 
its additional problems of defense posture. 

There is much food for thought for all 
Americans in what the Senator had to say 
to the young people to whom he was ad- 
dressing his remarks. 

The choices to be made in the United 
States today reach so far into the future in 
their implications and significance they 
transcend mere considerations of the mo- 
ment, this month, or this year. “I suspect 
you are more concerned about the next 
generation than about the next election,” 
Senator Bricker told his young audience. 
“If you are not, you certainly ought to be.” 

Commenting on the regrettable “capitu- 
lation of many schools to what is called 
progressive or ‘life adjustment’ education,” 
the Senator declared: 

“It is on the quality, I repeat on the 
quality, of American education that the 
long-range effectiveness of our foreign and 
national defense policies wholly and abso- 
lutely depends.”’ 

Conceding the differences between the 
Republican and Democratic parties are 
“somewhat blurred” on the issue of re 
gressive education, Senator BricKEr 
nevertheless “Differences do exist. Suni 
cans are not so foolish as to believe that 
the ills of our educational system can be 
cured by bandages made of greenbacks; or 
that some good doctor in Washington has & 

“We know that a decent respect for learn- 
ing must be won at the local community 
level, not only im the local schools, but in 
homes and churches as well. We.know also 
for noth- 


must bear the laboring oar in the class- 
room.” 
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Here is a truth so fundamental that it 
needs to be said over.and over as a reminder, 
lest the blandishments of the easy-spenders 
and the smooth talk of the advocates of 
centralized control of the schools in Wash- 
ington persuade ts and local educators 
into utter irresponsibility in the education 
of the future citizens of America, 

Senator Bricker strongly urged that for- 
eign policy be treated as a major issue in 
this year’s congressional campaign, in which 
he is seeking reelection. : 

“I am not one,” he said, “who believes 
politics should stop either at the water's 
edge or outside the doors of the Pentagon. 
The people have a eae know and a duty 
to decide. It is unthinkable to stifle poli- 
tical discussion of issues intimately related 
to the survival of the human race.” 

The conditions for a summit conference, 
he said, should be adequate preparation, 
agreement on an agenda before a meeting is 
agreed to, and the™~providing of some evi- 
dence by the Soviet Union of its willingness 
to negotiate in good faith. 

“Those who argue for a summit conference 
without these conditions being met have 
substituted wishful thinking for prudential 
logic,” Senator Bricker said, pointing out 
that “Communist Russia has violated almost 
evey major international agreement it has 
signed.” 

For his advocacy that foreign affairs be 
openly debated as a part of a political cam- 
paign, instead of being swept under the rug 
for the duration, Senator Bricker deserves 
commendation. He is so right, but we have 
fallen so much into the habit of looking 
the other way that we stand in danger of 
going down in national defeat from a false 
sense of propriety. 

Let us hope we can face up to the issues, 
as Senator BrRIcKER urges, and resolve the 
campaign in accord with popular sentiment 
based on open discussion-of the alternatives 
and their consequences. If this can be ac- 
complished, we are confident America will 
remain strong and free, 





The Fine Record of Multilateral Tech- 
nical Assistance Under the United 
Nations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the followiag article from the 
an Science Monitor of June 16, 

58: 

U.N. TecHnicat Am SweELLs 


Unirep Nations, N. ¥.—Technical assist- 
ance—international idea sharing under the 
United Nations—reached its highest peak of 
effectiveness in 1957 and faces even brighter 
prospects in 1958, the annual report of the 
Technical Assistance Board discloses. 

Technical assistance activities reached 
people in 132 different countries—more than 
ever before—sent more experts out into the 
world—2,518—and boasted the highest 
budget yet—$31.5 million. U. N. officials 
Say they believe the program, previously 
often flounderirig financially, now is over 
the top. 

The annual report, released June 15, tells 
a fascinating story—of Belgian experts 
showing people in Haiti how to catch water 
off their roofs and save it for irrigation dur- 
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ing the dry season; of British experts over- 
hauling the accounting system of a textile 
mill in Burma so the management can figure 
out whether it is making a profit or taking 
@ loss. 

NORWEGIANS AID ASIANS 


In Asia, countries faced the problem of 
how to get timber down out of the moun- 
tains, into the sawmills, and off to market 
without modern equipment to help them. 
The solution was found by Norwegian log- 
ging experts belonging to the United Na- 
tions technical assistance program. 

Wait until winter, they advised, and slide 
the trees’ down on the snow and ice, as in 
Norway. So instead of logging in the.sum- 
mer, the Asians reversed their schedule and 
vastly increased timber production. 

This and stories like it coming from all 
over the world give the rather austere words 
“technical assistance” meaning. The re- 
port is 119 pages of facts, figures, and charts. 
On the surfacec, it is a somewhat desiccated 
picture of “Operation Bootstrap,” as tech- 
nical assistance is sometimes called: 

Here, however, are some of the things 
which the United Nations expanded program 
of technical assistance is doing: Straighten- 
ing out tangled bookkeeping setting up 
school systems, making surveys of economic 
potential, introducing new methods of agri- 
culture, planning new towns, streamlining 


‘¢civil-service administrations, and establish- 


ing banking facilities. 
TWELVE HUNDRED PROJECTS IN 1957 


In all, some 1,200 projects in 132 countries 
were carried out in 1957. Each project is 
taken up at the request of a country, and its 
success depends, the report emphasizes, on 
the cooperation of the country concerned. 
The U. N. can only show the way to improved 
living conditions; the individual nation must 
provide the personnel, equipment, and funds 
to follow it through to a positive result. 

Most of the aid goes to Asia and the Far 
East, with Latin America second, the Middle 
East, Africa, and Europe following. In many 
parts of the world, countries in an area carry 
on projects jointly for their mutual benefit. 
This is most marked in Latin America, where 
one-half of the technical assistance projects 
are regional. 


MOUNTAINS OF INERTIA 


The Technical Assistance Administration 
at the U. N. is constantly working out a 
gigantic jigsaw puzzle in matching and find- 
ing experts to fill requests for advice and aid. 
Thus water-resources experts were sent from 
Israel to Greece and Mexico; and fishery ex- 
perts from Norway went to Egypt, India, 
Tanganyika, and Thailand. The experts are 
provided with supplies and equipment to 
introduce new methods and set up pilot 
projects. 

Experts are likely to find their biggest job 
is in selling a new idea for improvement. 
Technical assistance is, one expert said, 
“overcoming mountains of inertia.” 

The U. N. worked @ small miracle in 
Afghanistan in overcoming prejudice and 
thus increasing cattle production with sugar 
beets. The problem was a lack of feed for 
sheep and cattle. The answer found by the 
expert was the sugar-beet pulp, which pre- 
viously had been tossed into the river as a 
waste product. ~ 

Farmers thought the pulp would kill their 
animals and would have nothing to do with 
the project. The U.N. expert tried it out on 
50 head of cattle for 30 days. As the animals 
grew fatter and friskier, the pen seemed to 
grow smaller and smaller. 

The experts were not a little puzzled, but 
soon discovered that the farmers of the 
region were driviig their cattle into the 
demonstration pen for a free handout. The 
result was an increase in livestock and milk 
and the establishment of a new cash.crop. 

In addition to the exchange-of-experts 
program and the sending of demonstration 


a 
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equipment, the U. N. also provides study 
fellowships for persons in the less developed 
countries to obtain technical training in the 
more advanced countries. 





Liberation for Poland 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. .Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a very remarkable statement on 
Poland and the Red tyranny by a former 
distinguished statesman of Poland and 
now a member of its government in 
exile. 

The comments and opinions con- 
tained in this statement are pertinent 
and well worth considering since they 
incisively and impressively summarize 
the extent and character of the world- 
wide conspiracy against freedom. It is 
very appropriate that this analysis would 
be made by a great Polish statesman 
even though his name cannot be dis- 
closed for fear of persecution of this 
family. 

Time and time again I have taken the 
opportunity to remind the House and 
the country of what they are doubtless 
now well aware, namely, the incredible 
tremendous sacrifices the Polish people 
are making in their fight against op- 
pression and their inspiring indomitable 
purpose never to be shackled by Com- 
munist tyranny. 

The free world owes a great debt to 
Poland because Poland was practically 
the very first and perhaps the worst na- 
tional victim of Soviet aggression. The 
gross perfidy of the Soviet in its attacks 
upon Poland will never be forgotten and 
will forever linger as one of the most 
indefensible, ruthless pieces of treachery 
in all history. This current statesman- 
like analysis of Russia in relation to the 
world situation is factual and puts the 
matter as succinctly and clearly as it 
could be put. 

It raises grave questions concerning 
the validity of any policy which would 
abandon the millions and millions of 
helpless victimized peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain. It again reemphasizes the 
most deplorable and cold-blooded policy 
of turning our backs on those who loyally 
stood .with us in the battle against 
Naziism. 

Of course, it is true that nations, like 
individuals, make mistakes, and nations, 
like individuals, should correct them as 
soon as they are discovered. We have 
had @ long time now to realize the great 
mistakes we made at Yalta, Teheran, and 
Potsdam- when we allowed the Russians 
to gain more by diplomatic concessions 
than they ever could gain by force of 
arms, and when we allowed them to seize 
a ruthless grip on Poland, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Latvia, Rumania, Serbia, and 
other helpless peoples. 
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From a moral, as well as a practical, 
standpoint can we afford to have history 
record that we heartlessly abandoned our 
friends who had fought side by side with 
us in throwing off the yoke of Nazi op- 
pression? Is it right from a moral 
standpoint for us so to disregard our 
plain duty today to try to liberate these 
people? Is it right from the standpoint 
of our own interests and the interests of 
the free world for us to allow the Soviet 
Union to exploit the territories of these 
smaii nations and exploit millions of fine 
human beings who not only deserve but 
who earnestly yearn to be free. These 
are great moral questions which we will 
have to answer and they are questions 
which affect the very welfare and sur- 
vival of the idea of freedom and the se- 
curity and well-being of our own coun- 
try as well as other nations of the free 
world. 

I hope this eloquent statement by a 
great Polish statesman will again bring 
to the forefront the deep, moral signifi- 
cance of this issue. 

Will America respond to the plea of 
liberty and freedom, or will it turn its 
back in callous disregard of those who 
Will it thus help the 
Soviets, and hinder nations of the free 


precious lib- 


seek to be free? 
v ld in regaining their 


P POLAND 
w each other better 
why in 1920 
lf-defense of 
efeat the Bolsheviks 
f Warsav But bolshevism was 
In 1932 Pilsudski requested 
r against Hitler. But, alas, 
get any help in both these cases. 
ierstood by the Western Powers 
nd now we can see the deplorable results 
ilures of the West. 

the danger of 
judging Russia’s policy by western views and 
standards and seeing it through western eyes. 
Russia is, in my opinion, overestimated by 
a great number of politicians who under- 
estimate the strength and potentiality of the 
West. The Kremlin realizes that ever since 
the time of the Napoleonic wars Russia has 
never won a major war unaided, but diplo- 
matic action and subversion have been re- 
sponsible for her territorial gains. Even 
Stalin would not take the risk of a war 
against Germany herself, let alone against 
the Axis bloc. He knew that the civil war 
and the subsequent reckless totalitarian ad- 
ministration in Russia played such havoc 
with her internal economy (famines) that 
she survived the last war only at the ex- 
pense of the western democracies. Yet for 
this aid Moscow gave no thanks, but seized 
half Europe and half Asia, together with all 

the fruits of victory (Teheran, Yalta). 


of these tw 


I would like to point out 


But Russia still has tremendous difficul-— 


ties within her own vast colonial empire. 
The fact that she is a complex of 15 republics, 
150 nationalities and tribes, disregarding the 
derisively called satellites, is too often for- 
gotten. The attitude of the members of 
this “union” toward Russia and communism 
has been recently demonstrated by the Cau- 
casus, the Ukraine, East Germany, several 
times in Poland, and in Hungary. 

The greatest reservoir of opposition to 
communism, then, is situated behind the 
iron Curtain and in the Soviet itself. 

This makes it impossible for Russia to 
risk waging a war on the West. That is why 
Moscow prefers her old methods of infiltra- 
tion and subversion (not the fifth column— 
in Hitler's style with Germans abroad—but 
the sixth column tormed out of Communists 
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and fellow-travelers in all countries of the 
world), which have served Moscow so well 
up to now. 

In spite of her well-documented record of 
perversity, brutality, tyranny, and miass 
murder (the Katyn, Warsaw uprising, Hun- 
gary), her shrewd Communists and propa- 
gandists in all countries have achieved even 
great popularity for Russia among the intel- 
lectuals and philosophers as well as some op- 
portunists and ordinary people in the West. 
Russia likes to fight with other people’s 
hands—as in Korea, Vietnam, Suez, Indone- 
sia—and she is satisfied if she gains even 
half her aims; half East Prussia, half Poland, 
half Germany, half Korea, half Vietnam—a 
foot in Egypt, Suez, the Yemen, Indonesia— 
having gained one haif she is sure to gain 
the other, but eventually she aims to domi- 
nate the world. All this happens because of 
ignorance of Russia’s nature, Russia’s his- 
tory, psychology, and, finally, of her aims. 

Who can explain why Russia should get 
for her close collaboration with Hitler a pre- 
mium at the expense of free countries in 
Europe and Asia—but especially of Poland— 
the most faithful ally and inspiration of the 
nations during the last war, and obtain the 
Ribbentrop-Molotov line as the Russian 
frontier with Poland? 

From these territories Russia, since the 
end of the Second World War, has deported 
millions of inhabitants, and this inhuman 
action has been restarted on a colossal scale. 
Moscow shifts thousands and thousands of 
people from Ukraine, Baltic States, Rumania, 
and Hungary and inserts her own reliable 
Communists in order to fix her hold on these 
countries before the peace conference will 
have the last word. 

The whole world should raise a very strong 
and loud protest to such robbery, humilia- 
tion, and oppression, instead of accepting 
Khrushchey’s never fulfilled promises of an 
Elysium under the Bolshevist state. 

The territories extorted from Poland have 
belonged to her for centuries, and have been 
acquired not by war or subversion, but in 
a free union between Lithuania, Red, and 
White Ruthenia aiming at self-defense from 
Moscow and Germany. This was the first 
organized commonwealth in Europe. Now 
the nations of this region between the Baltic 
and Black Seas should be helped to organize 
themselves into a big federation to enable 
themselves to oppose the Russian and Ger- 
man pressures. 

But Russia is by herself the world apart. 

Russians are past masters of propaganda. 
Their policy is to dominate the world. Hav- 
ing the policy they can do the propaganda. 
But the West has no policy, and therefore 
has no propaganda. The Kremlin since the 
beginning of the revolution in 1918 has acted 
above the heads of the governments of the 
free countries and by subversion, bribery, 
corruption, terror, lies, and never-fulfilled 
promises splits the West and inculcates com- 
munism. 

Officially Russia consists of 15 republics 
and dominates several other countries with 
a.great many nationalities. This should be 
at last exploited by the western powers. 
They should all act above the heads of So- 
viet Government and make every possible 
effort to liberate millions of oppressed peo- 
ple under the Communist yoke. This would 
be a policy, a universal one. 

In the time of the czars, Russia was called 
the prison of the people. But now Russia 
should be called the prison of the nations. 
The Kremlin has deported millions of inno- 
cent people from many countries to the ex- 
treme north of the Soviet and Siberia. 
Ukrainians, Crimean Tartars, Finns, Esto- 
nians, Latvians, Lithuanians, Poles; Slovaks, 
Rumanians, Italians, Spaniards, Germans, 
Austrians, and even British and American 
people, apart from a great many Asians, are 
Kept for years in the prisons and labor 
camps of Soviet Russia. 











Those who wish (Messrs. Kennan, Bevan, 
Russel, King-Hall, Collins, and the Req 
dean) to make pacts with the Russians must 
bear in mind Russian perversity, barbarity 
and ruthlessness. If they would only com. 
pare the way of life of Great Britain with 
such in the Soviet paradise. While, for ex- 
ample, in Great Britain with 50 million in- 
habitants there are about 20,000 prisoners 
(criminals) condemned by courts with a 
fair trial, so in the inhuman land of the So. 
viet for 200 million (they claim, but about 
160-170 is more probable) inhabitants, there 
are about 20 million prisoners the great ma- 
jority without court sentence, and mostly 
political. In other words in Great Britain 
for 1 prisoner there are over 2,500 citizens 
free, while in Russia for 1 prisoner only 8 to 
10 are rather technically free (outside the 
prison) and awaiting their possible turn. 
The West is lacking in imagination, initia. 
tive, experience, and strong will. A tremen- 
dous potential is waiting to be tapped; 
enormous markets would become available 
for free enterprise and exchange of all kinds 
of commodities and services. 

Fear is a bad adviser. Only creative, bold 
efforts can remove the dangers of a nuclear 
war, but western democracies should not fall 
in extremities and panic. 

a2 a. 7” ” 7 


For thousands of years humanity fought 
for freedom, liberty, and justice. It is the 
most noble and universal fight against ty- 
rants and for democracy, but if democracy 
has to survive, the most ancient and noble 
strife ‘should be continued now more than 
ever before till complete victory. 





Three Next Steps in Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE_HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mrs. GRIEEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
although it has been less than a year 
since the first sputnik was launched by 
the Russians, many people are losing 
the first urgency that was felt in October 
and the months succeeding in regard to 
our educational system. 

Because I feel that continual thought 
and concern must be directed to the 
problem of education, I insert in the 
RecorpD an editorial from the Milwaukie 
Review entitled “Three Next Steps in 
Education.” This type of verbal prod- 
ding is needed to keep our education 
problem in the public spotlight. It is 
written by Monroe Sweetland, the chair- 
man of the Oregon Senate Education 
Committee. He is extremely well in- 
formed on educational problems that 
confront not only Oregon citizens, but 
educational leaders in many of the 
States. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Milwaukie (Oreg.) Review of 
June 12, 1958] 
Turee Next Sreps in EpUCcATION 

It is less than a year since that October 
night when Sputnik I streaked the heavens. 
That event jolted the people of the United 
States like nothing since the great depres- 
sion. . 

We realized suddenly that we might 10 
longer be at the top of the international 
totem pole, Most of all we realized that our 
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educational system—of which we have been, 
perhaps, even too proud—had slipped. The 
Russian state, disciplined and nationally 
controlled, had surpassed us in part, and 
threatened soon to surpass us altogether. 

We have now had a few months to reflect 
on the frightening developments. The prob- 
lem remains one of intensifying our educa- 
tional program, and that right soon. Schools 
in the United States remain under very local 
control. States make laws and appropriate 
some money, but the local schools (and paro- 
chial controls) are still in the communities. 
Higher education is split between private 
colleges and public. We have no national 
university. 

Therefore we must decide now, if we are to 
retain our local control of education, to move 
rapidly ahead. We think most local school 
boards and administrations were deeply 
moved by last year’s shocker. Curriculums 


are being improved, science students are - 


being encouraged by many inducements, fac- 
ulties are being fortified by more able and 
better paid teachers. 

It seems to us there are three things we 
must do this next year. These are practical 
things, well within our ability to perform. 

1. The States and communities must pro- 
vide a vastly increased scholarship program 
to put an end to the waste of talent which 
now goes unused, chiefly because the talented 
youth is from a family which is poor or which 
fails to appreciate the need of advancing his 
training. 

2. Oregon’s system of higher education 
fails to serve adequately in one respect more 
than any other. The same principle for dis- 
tribution of higher education where the need 
is which motivated the founding of Portland 
State College (soon to be Oregon’s,Jargest col- 
lege), means that we must induce middle- 
sized communities now without low-cost ed- 
ucation beyond the high school, to set up 
their own community (junior) colleges. 

Bend has already done so, with its Cen- 
tral Oregon College. Tillamook and Coos 
Bay are now at work to establish theirs. 
But major communities, each with its large 
numbers of able high-school graduates who 
cannot go away to high-cost colleges, must 
not fail to meet the need. These include 
Roseburg, Lincoln County, Astoria, Pendle- 
ton, Albany, and Lebanon, perhaps The 
Dalles and Ontario. Populous Salem has 
Willamette, but it is too high-cost to meet 
the need of low-income families. 

3. Federal aid for school construction and 
perhaps for other local costs is the only 
means to restore to the localities the taxable 
wealth, created everywhere in the Nation, but 
which piles up under our system in a few 
States and cities, Fear of Federal domina- 
tion of schools is a hobglobin set'up by those 
whose real motives are opposition for other 
reasons. We have had United States financed 
agricultural and homemaking funds for years 
without Federal domination, likewise the 
school-lunch program and several-other aids. 
Local taxation of real property for schools 
cannot go higher, and Federal aid is both fair 
and urgently. necessary in the Nation's in- 
terest, 

These three next steps—scholarships, com- 
munity colleges, and Federal aid—must be 
taken, and taken’ soon, in 1959, to be more 
precise. 





Amendments to Social Security Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following statement of Pat- 

rick A. Tompkins, Commissioner of Pub- 

lic Welfare, Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, on June 16, 1958, before the 

House Committee on Ways and Means on 

desirable amendments to several titles 

of the Social Security Act: 

STATEMENT OF PaTRICK A. TOMPKINS, COoM- 
MISSIONER OF PUBLIC WELFARE, COMMON- 
WEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, ON JuNE 16, 
1958, BrerorE THE House COMMITTEE ON 
Ways AND-MEANS ON DESIRABLE AMEND-~ 
MENTS TO SEVERAL TITLES OF THE SOCIAL 
Security Act 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Patrick A. Tompkins, 
Commissioner of Public Welfare for the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. In addi- 
tion to the responsibilities of my present 
position, which I have held for 13 years, I 
have served on several of the continuing 
committees of the American Public Welfare 
Association, including the chairmanship of 
the committee on medical care, several years’ 
service on the committee on welfare policy, 
service on the executive committee of State 
public welfare directors, and for 2 years 4s 
chairman of the National Council of State 
Public Welfare Directors. 

I am grateful for this opportunity ac- 
corded me to testify during these public 
hearings, both on specific legislative pro- 
posals already referred to your committee 
and also with respect to my professional 
and official reasons for desirable extensions 
or amenudments to both the insurance and 
public assistance titles of the Security Act. 

For 23 years the Federal Government has 
assumed both a moral and financial respon- 
sibility for sharing the costs of assistance 
to the aged, blind, and dependent children 
and for a lesser number of years sharing the 
costs of assistance to permanently and 
totally disabled persons. During this entire 
period, the States, either alone or in part- 
nership with the counties and cities and 
towns of the States, have been compelled 
to assume the full financial responsibility of 
assistance to persons and families who by 
the technicalities of legal definitions could 
not be found to be eligible for any of the 
federally aided categories of public assist- 


ance. I believe it regrettable that visionary 


and long-range planning for adequate as- 
sistance and protection of individuals and 
families apparently merits and receives se- 
rious thought and consideration only dur- 
ing periods of economic crisis. Such an 
economic crisis has been faced by the States 
and the political subdivisions of the States 
during the last year by unprecedented ap- 
plications and accelerated caseloads of both 
individuals and families in need of general] 
assistance. Many of these individuals and 
families had exhausted unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. While it is true that the 
unemployment-compensation program em- 
bodied in the Social Security Act has served 
as a@ major cushion against abject poverty 
brought about by unemployment, it has, 
nevertheless, on two separate occasions 
within the last decade (the depression of 
1949-50 and the depression of 1957-58) 
demonstrated its inadequacy in terms of 
conservation and protection of the human 
resources of the less advantaged of our work- 
ing population and their dependents. 

Every informed public welfare official will 
assure you that the standards of assistance, 
that the economy of the States and political 
subdivisions permit in the general assistance 
category, are not only woefully inadequate in 
virtually all States, but from community to 
community within States are so disparate as 
to constitute self-evident testimony of the 
virtual punitive standard of assistance which 
is employed. 

The problem of unemployment and eco- 
nomic crisis to the individual family is one 
of national responsibility and certainly be- 
yond the scope of control of the individual 
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employee who becomes unemployed, and cer- 
tainly beyond the scope of control of his de- 
pendents, particularly his children. The pol- 
icy position of the American Public Welfare 
Association and virtually all local and State 
public welfare. administrators has been that 
the strength of America rests in a national 
recognition of, and national participation in, 
the financing of an adequate protective and 
assistance program for the needy poor, ir- 
respective of the cause of dependency, unem- 
ployment, age, illness, or disability. 

I, therefore, commend to your committee 
H. R. 11678, legislation introduced by Hon- 
orable THomas P. O’NEILL, Congressman from 
Massachusetts, which establishes a new title 
known as the General Assistance Title of the 
Social Security Act, and which would provide 
Federal grants-in-aid for general assistance 
expenditures by all States, Territories, and 
possessions for the care of needy families and 
individuals who are otherwise not eligible 
for the currently Federally aided public as- 
sistance programs, Such a system of grants- 
in-aid to cover any and every contingency 
of need for individuals and families assures 
decent and adequate standards of assistance, 
the intelligent conservation of the human 
resources of our Nation, equal protection and 
care, specifically to all disadvantaged chil- 
dren of our country, and establishes the 
moral principle of national financial shariiug 
on a permanent basis of the cost of indi- 
vidual and family economic disaste’. 

In my own State of Massachusetts, we have 
experienced since September 1957 the sharp- 
est acceleration of family cases embracing 
the largest number of adults and children 
in general relief since the depression years 
of 1949-1950. Ye also have the highest num- 
ber of classified empioyable persons receiving 
general assistance since the depression years 
of 1949-1950 and, because of the continued 
rise in the cost of living, the highest average 
monthly grant in the history of the Com- 
monwealth for such assistance. 

Equally significant is the fact that the 
April 1958 statistics reflected a drop in gen- 
eral assistance caseloads of less than one- 
half of 1 percent, but an increase in expendi- 
tures over the month of March 1958 of 1 
percent. Normally, the month of April re- 
flects a sharp 15 percent to 25 percent drop in 
general assistance cases and expenditures. It 
is obvious this has not been true for the 
month of April 1958. 

The most recent release on the Social 
Security Administration covers financial sta- 
tistics for the month of Februray 1958. 
These figures indicate an increase of 25.4 
percent in caseload over February 1957, and 
32.8 percent increase in expenditures over 
February 1957; and it is to be noted that 
with the exception of 5 States which have 
limited general assistance programs, each 
State in the Nation experience a substantial 
increase in caseload and a substantial in- 
crease in expenditures over the month of 
February 1957. There is no evidence to date 
of any major dimunition in either caseload 
or expenditures in this nonfederally aided 
category of assistance. 

In the event that your committee should 
not look with favor upon the creation of a 
new general assistance title within the 
framework of the Social Security Act, cer- 
tainly attention should be directed to the 
extension of the provisions of title IV, the 
Aid to Dependent Children category, so that 
at least all of the children of America whose 
family life has been both disrupted and eco- 
nomically deprived shall be assured of suffi- 
cient and adequate clothing, shelter, food, 
and medical services. 

A growing and probably the most signifi- 
cant social problem facing both the States 
and the country as a whole is the incidence 
of, and the costs of, medical services for 
those unable to pay for such services them- 
selves. The miracles of medical science, 
medical research, and preventive medicine 
have substantially increased the span of life 
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expectancy for everyone. The costs of basic 
medical services and particularly the costs 
of hospitalization at the time of last illness 
for both those individuals who are normally 
self-supporting and the millions of aged and 
dependent in receipt of public assistance 
have mounted, particularly during the last 
decade where in many instances the costs 
of drugs, specialists, and medical services, 
including hospitalization, have doubled and 
in some instances trebled. 

Before your committee are two legislative 
proposals: (1) sponsored by one of your col- 
leagues on the committee, Hon. EuGENE 
McCarTuy, of Minnesota, H. R. 11832; the 
other introduced by the Honorable AImeE J. 
Foranp, Congressman of Rhode Island, en- 
titled H. R. 9467, both of which merit seri- 
ous attention and, I hope, the approval of 
your committee. Congressman McCarTHy’s 
bill, H. R. 11832, provides in substance that 
the special medical matching formula for 
medical and remedial services purchased on 
behalf of public assistance recipients shall 
be increased on a matching basis from $6 
to $12 per month per adult and from $3 to 
#6 per month per child. 

As evidence of the need for additional 


Federal matching funds to provide for the 
Federal Government to share in the rapidly 
increasin costs of medical services to public 
é . > recipients, let me cite the experi- 
€ of the Massachusetts Public Welfare 
nt in the la 10 years. In the old- 

-e category in 1947, the percent 

e dollar directed to 

es was 8 percent of 

‘e expenditure In 

d-age assistance 

medical services was 

tance expendi- 

ent during that 

I lear that underlying 

er ed by the founders of the 

f moral national respon- 

the financial costs of the 

d ther needy individuals and 

cogently argues for an increase in 

pecial medical matching formula, as 
embodied in Congressman McCarthy’s bill. 
A basic provision of H. R. 9467, as intro- 
duced by Congressman ForRAND, provides that 


recipients of old-age and survivors insurance 
would have medical, surgical, and hospital 
services paid for out of the old-age insurance 
fund, with specific provision for increasing 
the tax of employers, employees, and self- 
employed, and the annual creditable income 
toward such benefits. It is significant that 
virtually all States providing even the most 
minimum of medical services to the aged 
and the disabled find their caseloads increas- 
ing in the group classified as medical-care- 
only cases. In my own State, we find an in- 
creasing number of cases who in a very 
short period of time exhaust the savings of 
years for the costs of last terminal illnesses, 
and particularly among our aged population. 
The monthly annuity from old-age insur- 
ance is totally inadequate to meet the high 
costs of medical, surgical, and hospital serv- 
ices necessary. Actually, the administrative 
costs of establishing eligibility for such 
nedical-only cases in old-age assistance, in- 
cluding the investigations of banks, insur- 
ance policies, real estate holdings and, in 
those States where the law provides the de- 
termination of possible support by children, 
along with the paperwork essential to the 
establishment of records, becomes almost 
equal to the amount of medical and hospital 
assistance granted during such last-illness 
cases. I would strongly commend for your 
approval this feature of Congressman Fo- 
RAND's bill, with one slight modification, that 
the ‘hospital service provided be on a ward 
basis rather than on a semiprivate basis, and 
that medical and surgical costs for such 
ward service only be paid if in accordance 
with the policy of the individual hospital 
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with respect to payment for medical services 
for such ward cases. 

As a member for several years of the Policy 
Committee of the American Public Welfare 
Association, I wish to reemphasize and re- 
iterate that association’s endorsement and 
support of both more adequate monthly 
benefits for old age and survivors insurance 
payments and extending coverage to pres- 
ently uncovered employed workers. It is my 
personal fundamental belief and philosophy 
that more adequate insurance protective 
programs developed by individual and em- 
ployer contributions constitutes a sounder 
and more desirable maintenance program 
and eventualiy serves to diminish the cost 
for public assistance. Such increased bene- 
fits should, of course, be accompanied by a 
broader and increased wage base for the 
contributory retirement of the employee and 
the employer alike. It is my hope that 
your committee can and will, with the 
counsel of the Actuarial Continuing Com- 
mittee on the Insurance Programs, concur 
and approve such increases. 

Finally, I would like to comment upon the 
temporary character of the present financial 
Federal ceilings for matching grants-in-aid 
for the federally aided public assistance 
categories. Under the amendment popularly 
known as the McFarland amendment, the 
erminal date for the current matching ceil- 
ings established by Congress expires on June 
30, 1959. For such terminal dates to be 
reached without making permanent either 
the current ceilings or increased ceilings 
would, in fact, be a major disservice to the 
millions of aged, disabled, and blind adults, 
and the hundreds of thcusands of dependent 
children whose very bread and butter for 
even minimally adequate care depends upon 
maintenance rather than dimunition of 
existing standards in the several States. 
The loss of such millions of dollars of Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid, effective July 1, 1959, and 
in the light of the continued monthly in- 
crease in the cost of living, failure to in- 
crease the present assistance ceilings will 
result in major cut-backs in many of our 
States in the standards of assistance for 
the basic and elementary needs of food, 
clothing, and shelter. Such a result, I know, 
is as abhorrent to you as it would be to 
the public welfare administrators, State leg- 
islatures, and governors throughout the 
country. I, therefore, strongly recommend 
positive and permanent action on present 
or newly increased ceilings for the Federal 
share in the cost of public assistance. 

Again I thank you for your courtesy and 
consideration in affording me this opportu- 
nity to testify before your committee. 





Boycott Those Who Can Engage in Such 
Perfidy as the Murder of Nagy in 
Hungary After Guaranteeing Personal 
Safety—Have We Learned Nothing 
Since the Katyn Massacre? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following telegram signed by 
several of the most intelligent and 
effective veteran fighters for freedom 
and against tyranny of any sort that our 
generation has known: 
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i PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 17, 1958, 
Hon. WALTER H. Jupp, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Soviet Government, whose radio first 
brazenly announced execution of Hungarian 
National Government leaders, must be at 
least socially boycotted by diplomatic repre. 
sentatives of all free nations and in every free 
capital in a period of mourning and non. 
intercourse for at least rest-of 1958. Such 
diplomatic social boycott in Rome following 
murder of Matteoti by Mussolini's agents 32 
years ago nearly toppled that dictator untij 
boycott was broken even then by Soviet em- 
bassy. Shame on Soviet for political murder 
of most treacherous kind. Shame on us if 
we do not recognize the mark of Cain on 
brow of every Soviet diplomat and socially 
boycott them everywhere now. 

CouNciIL AGAINST COMMUNIstT 
AGGRESSION, 

Marx Lewis, Chairman. 
SAL B. HOFFMAN, 

Vice Chairman, 
CHRISTOPHER EMMET, 

Vice Chairman, 
ArTHuR G. McDOWELL, 

Executive Secretary. 





LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 


document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. &. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

‘Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD 1s 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dut- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orduf$ 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 


. No sale shall be made ~~ 


gressional Directory. 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, PD 
1939). 
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SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C: 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 


Aiken, George D., Vt....... Carroll Arms 

Allott, Gordon, Colo_.._-... Cleveland House 

Anderson, Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle 
N. Mez. ° 

Barrett, Frank A., Wyo... The Woodner 

Beall, J. Glenn, Md__--_... 

Bennett, Wallace F., Utah. 

Bible, Alan, Ne€V...~..aanne 

Bricker, John W., Ohio....The Mayflower 

Bridges, Styles, N. H-...... 

Bush, Prescott, Conn... as 

Butler, John Marshall, Md. 

Byrd, Harry Flood, Va__.-- The Shoreham 

Capehart, Homer E., Ind...The Westchester 

Carlson, Frank, Kans agence Sheraton-Park 

Carroll, John A., Colo... . 

Case, Clifford P., Wi Bivniinine 

Case, Francis, S. Dak... 4635 Mass. Ave. 

Chavez, Dennis, N. Mer_...3327 Cleveland 


Church, Frank, Idaho... 

Clark, Joseph S., Pa_...... 

Cooper, John Sherman, Ky. 

Cotton, Norris, N. H....-.. 

Curtis, Carl T., Nebr__..... 

Dirksen, Everett M., Zll.... 

Douglas, Paul H., ll hlacnsies 

Dworshak, Henry C., Idaho 

Eastland, James O., Miss...5101 Macomb St. 
Ellender, Allen J., La 
Ervin, Samuel J., Jr., N. C.. 
Flanders, Ralph E., Vt..... 
Frear, J. Allen, Jr., Del... 
Fulbright, J. William, Ark. 


Goldwater, Barry M., Ariz... 

Gore, Albert, Tenn...__... 

Green, Theodore-Francis, University Club 
R.1. 


Hayden, Carl, Ari2z_........ 
Hennings, Thomas C., Jr., 
Mo 


Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 5511 Cedar Park- 


Iowa. way, Chevy Chase, 
Md. 
met, Lister, 16 ci snpssetn 
Hoblitzell, John D., Jr., 
V4..~.ceduiiniintidiens 


Holland, Spessard L., Fia_-Sheraton-Park 
Hruska, Roman L., Nebr__- 
Humphrey, Hubert H., 
Minn. 

Ives, Irving M., N. Y..--... 
Jackson, Henry M., Wash_. 
Javits, Jacob K., N. Y...... 
Jenner, William E., Ind... 
Johnson, Lyndon B., Ter... 
Johnston, Olin D., S. C_... 
Jordan, B Everett, N.C_--. 


Kefauver, Estes, Tenn_...- 4929 Hillbrook 
Lane 
Kennedy, John F., Mass_..- 
Kerr, Robert S., Okla___... 
Knowland, William F., 
Calif. 
Kuchel, Thomas H., Calif. 
Langer, William, N. Dak...2101 Conn. Ave. 
Lausche, Frank J., Ohio_._. 
Long, Russell B., La ecidnenaseb x 
McClellan, John L., Ark... 
McNamara, Pat, Mich havea 


a. Warren G., “The Shoreham 


Malone’ George W., Nev_...The Mayflower 
Mansfield, Mike, Mont._-_- 
Martin, Edward, Pa___.... 

Martin, Thos. E., Iowa.__..4545 Conn. Ave. 
Monroney, A. 8. Mike, 


ane. Wayne, Oreg nihsgosengid 5020 Lowell St. 
Morton, Thruston B.; BF.c- 
Mundt, Karl E., S. Dak....122 Schotts 
Court NE. 
Murray, James E., Mont...The Shoreham 


Neuberger, Richard L., 
Oreg. 
es Joseph C., Sheraton-Park 


-of Texas, 
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3 The Need for Careful Review of the Tolls 


on the St. Lawrence Seaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterday 
an important milestone in the St. Law- 
rence seaway occurred when the pro- 
posed schedule of tolls to be charged was 
announced by United States and Cana- 
dian authorities. 

I emphasize that these tolls represent 
only the proposed schedules, since a 
hearing will be held on August 6 at 
which full testimony will be received 
from interested individuals and organi- 
zations as to their own evaluation of the 
level of tolls and the rules for payments. 

Iam soliciting from the interested port 
authorities, maritime groups; chambers 
of commerce, and other organizations in 
my State, their reactions to the proposed 
schedule. 

The suggested tables represent pains- 
taking work by United States and Cana- 
dian authorities, and therefore should 
not be reacted to without diligence and 
the most earnest and detailed study. I 
will not, therefore, attempt at the pres- 
ent time to offer any substantive com- 
ments with regard to the tentative tolls. 

I state only that I hope there will be 
the fullest presentation, on a factual, 
careful basis, at the public hearing on 
August 6, so that-all of the necessary fac- 
tors can, thereafter, be carefully re- 
viewed. 

I may point out, incidentally, that on 
July 2, the Eisenhower and Snell locks, as 
well as appurtenant United States and 
Canadian facilities; will be formally 
opened for seaway traffic. 

Ihave been advised by Secretary of the 
Army Wilber M. Brucker of the fine plans 
for the ceremonies at Massena, N. Y. 
Cabinet officials, White House represent- 
atives, Corps of Engineers, and Seaway 
Corporation representaitves, will be on 
hand for the ceremony. 

The widow of the late Congressman 
Bert Snell will help open Snell lock, and 
there will be other dignitaries present. 

I understand, further, that tentatively 
September 13 has been scheduled for the 
ceremony dedicating the Wiley-Dondero 
Ship Canal. Administrator Lewis G. 


‘Castle, of the St. Lawrence Seaway De- 


velopment Corporation, has been dili- 
gently at work in connection with the 
Preparations for that event, as of course 
with all of the many other details in- 
volved in the opening of this great proj- 
ect in its entirety. 





Appendix 


With each passing day, of course, the 
increased importance of overseas trade 
underlines the urgency of the full seaway 
being opened. And when I say full sea- 
way, I mean the 27-foot, deep-draft, 
seaway, through the entire 2,300 miles of 
the waterway. In other words, I stress 
the importance of Congress granting 
funds for early completion of the work 
on the Great Lakes connecting channels. 

In order that my colleagues might be 
apprised as to the toll issue, however, I 
send to the desk at the present time a 
writeup from this morning’s New York 
Times which describes the proposed toll 
schedule. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 

“ RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of June 19, 1958] 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA List SEAWAY TOLL 
PLANS; FEES VIEWED as LOW 
(By George Horne) 

WASHINGTON, June 18.—The long-awaited 
proposals for tolls on the St. Lawrence sea- 
way were announced today. 

The question of costs for transporting 
goods over the deep new waterway has been 
hotly debated in transport and industry 
since work started on the project in 1954. 
The $471 million works, with new locks and 
new channels 27 feet deep, will open full 
scale in the spring of 1959. Partial use will 
start when the collateral international power 
dam starts backing up its new power lake 
the first week of next month. 

The tolls appear to be lower than industry 
generally had expected. They are lower than 
those of the Panama and Suez Canals, the 
comparable great international waterways. 

The toll proposals were announced here by 
E. Reece Harrill, Assistant Administrator of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration. He is chairman of this country’s 
tolls committee. Lewis G. Castle, the Ad- 
ministrator, stressing. that they were pro- 
posals only, said, that a public hearing on 
them had been scheduled here for August 6. 

Cost schedules were arrived at after 
months of painstaking research and study 
by 2 tolls committees, 1 for the United States 
agency and 1 for the Canadian Federal 
entity, the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 
Canada made the tariffs public today in 
Ottawa at the same time. 

Transport expenses on the seaway are 
the prime factor in determining the success 
of the continent’s new fourth coast, as sea- 
way men characterize the deepened water- 
way. 

Potential seaway users had feared that 
the tolls would be high enough to keep 
traffic away and thus make it impossible 
to pay off the capital expenditure in 50 years, 
as required in the seaway law. 

On the other hand some confirmed ep- 
ponents of the’ project feared that the tolls 
would ‘be low enough to make the waterway 
a tremendous success but defeat debt retire- 
ment. 

SEAWAY LURE FOUGHT 

Atlantic -port interests have been cam- 

paigning vigorously for a substantial toll, 


which would to some extent protect their 
own cargoes from the lures of a cheaper 
means of water transport. 

To some extent their fears may be sub- 
stantiated if today’s proposals are approved 
by the two seaway agencies. One sensa- 
tional aspect of the tariff grants low bulk 
rates to all domestic cargoes, whatever the 
class. 

Here are the main features of the toll 
structure: 

For each passage through the entire sea- 
way, from Montreal to Lake Erie (this in- 
cludes Welland Canal and locks): The ves- 
sel will be assessed a basic charge of 6 cents 
a@ gross registered ton, and a fee of 42 cents 
a ton for bulk cargo and 95 cents a ton on 
general or package cargo. Gross registered 
tonnage is a unit of measurement. A vessel 
ton is 100 cubic feet. 

For each passage from Montreal to Lake 
Ontario or vice versa: 4 cents a registered 
ton plus 40 cents a ton on bulk and 90 cents 
on general cargo. For partial transit in this 
area the user will be charged 15 percent of 
the applicable toll for each lock. 

For each passage through Welland Canal 
only: 2 cents a ship ton and 2 cents a ton 
for bulk and 5 cents a ton for general cargo. 


NEW SYSTEMS USED 


This system does something for shipping 
men that no big waterway has done before. 
It not only sets a low rate for ships in bal- 
last, but it also makes it possible for a carrier 
to come in or leave with only a small cargo 
without paying for the full carrying capac- 
ity of the vessel. He is not penalized for 
unused space. 

For instance, it will induce a ship to come 
in empty or partly empty to pick up out- 
bound cargoes. 

Here is an example of how the tolls would 
be applied to a standard ship about the size 
of a modern C-2 freighter. 

If she is fully laden with an 8,000-ton 
mixed cargo, half bulk and half general, the 
ship would pay for the full transit to Lake 
Erie or reverse 74.44 cents a cargo ton, or 
$5,955. : 

The same ship and cargo would pay 87 
cents a ton to go through Panama and 96 
cents through Suez. The seaway length 
from Montreal to Lake Erie (eliminating the 
deep water of Lake Ontario, and including 
only the improved facilities of the water- 
way) is given at 218 miles, compared to 51 
miles for Panama and 102 miles for Suez. 

The St. Lawrence seaway includes 15 lock- 
ages that raise ships inbound from sea a total 


of 552 feet. Panama has 6 locks, lifting or 
lowering a ship a total of 170 feet. Suez has 
no locks. 


Panama’s rate is 90 cents a vessel ton of 
100 cubic feet of earning capacity and 72 
cents if the vessel is in ballast. Suez has 
still another way of figuring a ship’s useful 
capacity, known as the Suez system. It is, 
also called a net ton, and the charge is 97'4 
cents a ton. In ballast, a ship pays only 
4444, cents. 

ANOTHER COMPARISON 

Here is another comparison, using a differ- 
ent type of ship. This is an ocean bulk car- 
rier. The ship from Montreal to Lake Erie 
and back again, carrying 13,500 tons of cargo 
one way, returning in ballast. The round- 
trip cost would be 53.29 cents aton. Through 
the Panama and back the rate would be 75.54 
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cents a ton; through Suez it would be 66.77 
cents a ton. 

Shipping officials and potential users of the 
waterway have not had time to study the 
proposals. 

An expert appeared to be enthusiastic about 
the tolls. His conferences represent the 24 
foreign-flag lines that now use the limited 14- 
foot channels of the seaway. They brought 
in and took out a total of 575,000 tons of 
general overseas cargo last year. 

Mr. Weiss noted that recent discussion of 
the seaway had more or less ignored one of 
its most important facets—the impact on 
domestic transport. 

He said the extension of bulk rates to all 
domestic cargo might have far-reaching effect 
on many commodities and that it probably 
would revive the famous and sizable Great 
Lakes freight business, which died in Octo- 
ber 1939 at the hands of the burgeoning 
overland trucking industry. 

PACKAGE SHIPS STRESSED 

Car ferries with automobiles may well be 
moving in the early future from Detroit to 
Buffalo and even around into the ocean as 
far as New York, Baltimore, and even Florida, 
he said. Shoes, hardware, clocks, and such 
commodities may start moving by package 
ships from New England to the Midwest. 

“The potential of the seaway is terrific,” 


Mr. Weiss said. “If this country is going 
to increase its gross national preduct from 
$415 billion to $600 billion by 1975, we are 
yt need vast transport expansion. You 

i ut transportation. The sea- 
ecessarily included de- 


traffic, since the traffic 
terway costs. 

prediction is 25 million tons, 
t $13 million. Operation and 
expenses will be $3,200,000, with 
for debt service. 
f the debt service 
The tonnage predictions 
33 million in 1961 and to 47 million 
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will be deferred 


by 1965, reaching 50 million and leveling off 
in 1968. It is estimated that 10 or 12 percent 
of the traffic will be general cargo, the rest of 
bulk cargo categories such as coal, grain, 
ores, etc. 

Canada is bearing some two-thirds of the 


cost of the seaway. Its operating expenses 
will be at a lower rate than those of the 
United States, but its interest rate on debt 
is higher, 4 percent as against 314 percent. 

In the balance of seaway revenues avail- 
able for recovery of capital investment Can- 
ada will get 70 percent; the United States 
share will be 30 percent. 





Should the Power To Tax Include the 
Right To Censor Advertising? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. HOBLITZELL, JR.’ 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Saturday Evening Post 
under the heading “Should the Power To 
Tax Include the Right To Censor Adver- 
tising?” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


SHOULD THE PowER To Tax INCLUDE THE 
Ricut To CENSOR ADVERTISING? 


Few taxpayers know the extent of the 
authority that has been conferred on the 
Internal Revenue Service and even less of 
the added authority which that bureau has 
assumed for itself by means of administra- 
tive rulings and regulations which Congress 
probably never thought of. 

For example, it is hard to believe that the 
Nation’s lawmakers meant to give tax col- 
lectors the right to decide that American 
business or industry should be penalized for 
stating its case and defendihg its right to 
exist, in the face of Government-sponsored 
competition, by means of paid advertise- 
ments. But that is what the tax authorities 
are doing, acting under a new interpreta- 
tion of one of their own regulations, which 
declares that money spent on advertising 
“for lobbying purposes, for the promotion 
or defeat of legislation or for the develop- 
ment or exploitation of propaganda” cannot 
be considered “ordinary and reasonable ex- 
penses” deductible for tax purposes. 

The victims of the most recent interpreta- 
tion of this ruling are a group of public- 
utility companies which call themselves 
America’s Independent Light and Power 
Companies. These companies have for many 
years sponsored “institutional advertise- 
ments”—mostly in magazines, including the 
Saturday Evening Post—which promote the 
wider use of electric power and occasionally 
indicate a preference for investor-owned 
utility companies as against Government- 
owned plants supported by the taxpayers. 
Most of the advertisements indicate in some 
way the advantage of being served by an “in- 
dependent” power company. If this is 
“propaganda,” it certainly represents an at- 
titude acceptable to some millions of 
Americans. 

Nevertheless, the companies participating 
in this advertising campaign are being in- 
formed that they may not deduct its cost 
from their taxable incomes. As Senator 
EsTes KEFAUVER put it, “They can continue 
to propagandize as much as they want in 
their advertisements. * * * They can- no 
longer charge the taxpayers and the rate- 
payers for their own brainwashing.” 

Of course this does not mean that the 
taxpayers will be relieved of the cost of 
being brainwashed by TVA and public 
power generally. Inasmuch as public power 
pays little in taxes and indeed is supported 
out of taxes, deductibility is a small matter. 
The net of the IRS’s ruling is that the pri- 
vate-utility industry, already forced to meet 
tax favoritism and vast public appropriations 
for public power, must jump over another 
hurdle. 

Supposing that all the advertisements in 
the series dealt with the public-power issue, 
it is difficult to equate them with an effort 
to influence legislation, or to lobby or, if 
propaganda is the charge, to do more than 
defend what has long been considered the 
normal way for Americans to do business. 
Surely if an electric power Company may 
engage in propaganda against competitors 
who sell gas, or coal, or atomic energy, it 
ought not to be penalized for defending 
itself against competition which threatens 
its ability to stay in business at all. 


This editorial will arouse the ire of public- 
power advocates, who will be quick to point 
out that the Saturday Evening Post has 
@ financial interest in the matter. This is 
true, although the amount received by the 
Post from those advertisements constitutes 
much too small an interest to justify court- 
ing the lambasting we shall probably get 
for intervening in the controversy. 

But the principle involved requires a frank 
statement of what such rulings can mean 
to freedom, not merely for public-utility 
advertising, or even advertising in general, 





‘—s 


but for freedom to express any views which 
tax bureaucrats—perhaps stimulated by po. 
litical demagogues—decide to penalize, 


This is the crux of the situation. We. 


have tax authorities, who are assumed to 
be raising money for public needs, undertak. 


ing to dictate to individuals and corpora. 


tions how they shall carry on their busi 
nesses. : 
Nor is this threat confined to public-utility 
companies. Other types of business live in 
jeopardy fromthe same ukase, includi 


one company which undertook to explain its 


side of a threatened strike by mieans of 
newspaper advertisements. 

Like many other aspects of the income. 
tax law, this effort to censor free expression 
calls for clarification by Congress. If the 
people think American corporations and in- 
dividuals require governmental supervision 
of the way they state their case in open 
advertisements, the way to accomplish that 
dubious objective is to pass a law—not to 


pass the buck to the Internal Revenue ” 


Service. 





Dr. Vsevolod N. Krivobok 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, last 
month there passed away in New York 
Dr. Vsevolod N. Krivobok, a distin- 
guished authority in metallurgy, a 
teacher, and industrial executive. He 
led a life which is an inspiration to 
young people who would gain higher 
education and thereby contribute to the 
future of our country and the free world. 
His combination of scientific knowledge 
and human warmth made him an out- 
standing teacher; his contributions were 
both to individual growth and to the 
growth of scientific knowledge. For this 
he will be much remembered. Dr. Kriv- 
obok, before joining the International 
Nickel Co. in an executive research ca- 
pacity, was from 1924 to 1940 professor 
of metallurgy at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a newspaper obituary of 
Dr. Krivobok printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

His life should be an inspiration to all 
our young people, because it indicates 
the high point to which scientific 
achievement can carry a person in our 
country. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: : 

[From the New York Times of May 19, 1958] 
Dr. Krivopok Dres; MEeETALLURGIST, 65— 

LEADER IN DEVELOPMENT OF STAINLESS 

Streets Was Arm Or INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 

Dr. Vsevolod N. Krivobok, an authority on 


stainless steels and an executive of the In- 


ternational Nickel Co., Inc., died Saturday 
in St. Luke’s Hospital, after a short illness. 
He was 65 years old. 

Dr. Krivobok, who lived at 404 Riverside 
Drive, was supervisor of the stainless-steel 
arid heat-resistant alloy section of the 
research division. 
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Born in Poltava, Russia, he was a gradu- 
ate in 1916 of St. Petersburg Polytechnic 
Institute, department of metallurgy, in 
Russia. Later he received from Harvard 
University the degrees of bachelor of science 
in metallurgy, metallurgical engineer, and, 
in 1924, doctor of science. He was a natural- 
ized United States citizen. ; 

Before joining International Nickel in 
New York in 1944, Dr. Krivobok had been 
director of research and chief metallurgist 
of the Lockheed Aircraft Corp. in Burbank, 
Calif., for 3 years. 

From 1924 to 1940 he was a professor of 
metallurgy at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology in Pittsburgh. He was also associate 
director of research for the Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp., Breckenridge, Pa., from 1934 to 
1941. For the previous decade he had been 
a member of the metallurgical research 
pureau at Carnegie Tech. 

Dr. Krivobok contributed greatly to the 
scientific knowledge of stainless steels dur- 
ing their early development and was the 
author of numerous technical papers on that 
subject. In 1934 he was the Campbell me- 
morial lecturer and in 1939 and 1943 gave 
the Sauveur memorial lectures for the Ameri- 
can Society for Metals. 

Surviving are his widow, the former Eliza- 
beth McElroy Fulton; three stepsons, Capt. 
W. D. Reese, United States Air Force; Dr. 
David F. Reese, of the Army; and James F, 
Reese, of the Navy; a stepdaughter, Mrs. 
Robert K. Green, of Ridgewood, N. J.; and 
a brother, George N. Krivobok, of Paris. 





The Crisis in Government Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A, CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Oregon {[Mr. 
Morse], delivered an important address 
today before the members of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission Bar 
Association, which I hope will be care- 
fully read and fully digested by depart- 
ments of Government, especially by the 
appointive members of the regulatory 
agencies. 

Several months ago the junior Sen- 
ator from Colorado and other Senators 
spoke on the floor of the Senate con- 
cerning the same _ subject matter, 
namely, The Crisis in Government Ad- 
ministration, which is the title given 
the address delivered today by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. It is a highly im- 
portant address, and should be read by 
all Members of Congress. 

I read only one paragraph from the 
expressions of many fine ideas which 
need to be studied and observed by the 
regulatory bodies of Government. I 
quote from page 7 of the speech: 

It is incumbent upon the executive to 
encourage independence and diversity of 
view. It is incumbent upon the press, bar 
and parties in interest to promote such in- 
dependence. Party litigants before quasi- 
judicial administrative tribunals cannot be 
cee by impartiality if the commission- 

of those tribunals are to be buffeted by 
the winds of political change, political aline- 
ment, political patronage, and political 
campaign contribution obligations. Such 
Political winds are too shifting and uncer- 
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tain and too tornadic in their effect on the 
temples of justice. 


Many other paragraphs along the 
same line appear in this speech. I think 
it demonstrates that the investigation 
now in progress in the other body makes 
a great contribution in the public inter- 
est by showing the importance of dis- 
couraging regulatory bodies from con- 
ducting ex parte proceedings when vital 
questions of public interest are at stake. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from the address by the senior Senator 
from Oregon be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CRISIS IN GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION 


(Excerpts from remarks of Senator WAYNE 
Morse before the FCC Bar Association, 
June 19, 1958) 


I am happy to have this opportunity to 
appear before you today to discuss a vital 
issue of government: the proper role of ad- 
ministrative and regulatory agencies. This 
is more than a matter of casual interest to 
me because I have spent a great portion of 
my professional life as a teacher of law and 
as a legislator dealing with the adminis- 
trative process. And, of course, this is a 
matter of vital interest to you as practition- 
ers before the FCC, a powerful agency affect- 
ing communications throughout the Nation. 

The role and scope of government has 
undergone revolutionary changes in modern 
times. Until the recent past—as history is 
measured—government was the province 
of princes maintained only so long as phys- 
ical power permitted. The prince and his 
chief supporters maintained law and order 
as a means of self-perpetuation. The con- 
cept of individual rights was limited to a 
privileged few even in Greece and Rome. It 
was eclipsed for centuries and its rebirth 
was slow and its growth slow. 

Even 300 years ago in England, from which 
we derive most of our political and legal 
institutions, most trade was governed by 
patents of monopoly granted by the sov- 
ereign to powerful or favored adherents for 
the: benefit of the patentee. ‘ 

Political and economic freedom leaped for- 
ward together when Parliament forced James 
I to agree to the prohibition of monopolies 
legally conferred for individual gain. It 
would be pressing history too hard to claim 
that thus in the early 17th century was born 
the philosophy that trade and commerce 
were designed to serve the populace at large 
and that the role of government was to pro- 
tect the public’s interest. Indeed, because 
of the abuses of governmental power for 
individual gain, it became fixed philosophy 
for at least 200 years that. “that government 
is best which governs least.” 

Within the past 100 years the growth of 
population and technology and the increas- 
ing complexity of human affairs has necessi- 
tated the revolutionary change in govern- 
ment I mentioned a moment ago. New ma- 
chines, new methods of communication, new 
drugs, new processes, new concentrations of 
population have required that government at 
all levels undertake massive responsibilities 
to meet massive complex problems. 

When our country was young Congress and 
the State legislatures issued corporate char- 
ters, made railroad grants, land grants, ap- 
proved bridges, and did many things di- 
rectly bearing upon economic development 
and the private and public enjoyment of 
that development. Congress fixed individ- 
ual tariffs and nothing could unfix them 
until a relatively short time ago. 

But the volume and technical intricacies of 
such legislative activity began to exceed the 
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capabilities of Congress even after Congress 
met more frequently and lengthened its 
sessions. 

The establishment of regulatory and ad- 
ministrative commissions goes back about 
three-quarters of a century. They were 
created by Congress to cope with pressing 
national needs which Congress did not have 
the time nor the expertise nor the flexibility 
to handle. Congress did lay down the policy 
ground rules for their guidance, often, it 
must be admitted, with generality and lack 
of criteria. 

By and large, Congress granted power to 
the commissions and agencies to do many 
things that had not been done by Govern- 
ment before. In some instances, assignments 
and powers were given to agencies which 
where similar to those exercised by the courts. 
For example, determinations made by the 
Federal Trade Commission which are like 
those made by the courts under the antitrust 
laws. 

The reasons for this are well known to you, 
but I shall summarize them because they are 
pertinent to some remarks which follow. 
Quasi-judicial powers were conferred upon 
some agencies so as to gain the benefits of 
expertise from an agency concentrating in 
a given policiy field. It was expected that the 
agency members would be learned in these 
fields and also would develop knowledge of 
it by working on a limited set of problems. 
This concentration was designed to eliminate 
errors and delays in case deciding inherent 
in the unfamiliarity of judges with the sub- 
ject matter. In addition, specialization was 
to accomplish a uniformity of decision plus 
flexible adaptation to changing conditions 
which the many courts with varied jurisdic- 
tion could not achieve. 

It must be recognized that some advocates 
of this approach to governmental admin- 
istration and decision distrusted the courts 
as too legalistic and conservative. 

The quasi-judicial approach and machin- 
ery was designed to eliminate the formalities 
of pleading and procedure which frequently 
bog down court cases, particularly before 
modernization of court rules of procedure. 
Whatever limits the prefix quasi may impose 
upon the word judicial, the elements of im- 
partiality and personal disinterestedness were 
and are expected of quasi-judicial officers. 

This seems so true that one may wonder 
why it should be said. As you know, it must 
be said because the judicial element of quasi- 
judicial authority has been eroded to the 
proportion of pebbles where boulders of in- 
tegrity are to be expected. The judicial ele- 
ment has become quite-confused and ob- 
scured. The short cuts of administrative 
procedure too frequently have become short 
circuits of due process. 

Whatever the shortcomings of judges and 
court procedures may be, the shortcomings 
do not include any question as to honesty 
and impartiality, qualities for which the Fed- 
eral judiciary especially is renowned. The 
attitudes and rules of conduct of judges to 
insure honesty and impartiality of judgment 
are essential to maintenance of those stand- 
ards and the trust the public and the bar 
confide in judges. They have been built up 
by centuries of practice and experience. 

The basic guaranty is the rule that a party 
will not and cannot make representations to 
a judicial Officer concerning any matter be- 
fore him for decision. So far as judges are 
concerned any breach of this ethical stand- 
ard would hurt the litigant in most every 
ease. Far from helping a party, a breach of 
this ethical standard would damage his case. 

It is ingrained in our system of justice 
that a person accused has the right to be 
confronted by his accuser. It is ingrained in 
our system of justice that a party to a case 
has a right to have it decided upon the rec- 
ord and that the record shall be made only 
with full opportunity to participate, cross- 
examine and produce witnesses and evidence 
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in his own behalf. Evidence of facts pre- 
sented in any other fashion is not reliable. 
That has been the accumulated experience 
of centuries, for the rules were not always 
thus. 

A judge, I care not how fair and dispas- 
sionate, may be affected by ex parte presen- 
tations of alleged fact and argument. This 
is all the more true when the press of busi- 
ness is so great that there is not time to 
seek out refutation and counterargument. 
So the tradition and rules against represen- 
tations to judicial officers without the pres- 
ence of other parties is eminently sound. 

Even ex-parte representation made on the 
record is notoriously unreliable. This was 
one of the great abuses and evils of Federal 
injunctions before the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
when affidavits of parties presented ex parte 
were sufficient to obtain labor injunctions. 
That is wisely prohibited today and the Fed- 
eral rules place strict limits for the gravity 
and duration of ex-parte injunctions. 

How much more unreliable are private dis- 
cussions off the record with officials who are 
to decide cases 

Yet we have an unf>rtunately large amount 
of evidence of quasi-judicial officers and 
agency, board, and commission members 


meeting with parties in private and accept- 
ing small favors. I care not how the de- 
cision to be made is characterized. If it is 
to be based on evidence of record, the same 
€ standards should be observed by of- 


ficials as if they are judges 
rhe n ire of agencies and their decisions 
t Some maintain, 
that these agencies 
g ire responsible to it and 
tures of the executive. What- 
ist be independent 
they are useless or 


1 problems in this 

ceenly aware. The President 

ncy members, with the advice of 

ther officials including his imme- 

diate assistants. The wishes of the President 

and his appointment advisers can be a power- 

ful pressure upon appointees whose reap- 
pointment is subject to their goodwill. 

The factor of specialization means that 
employment opportunities are limited largely 
to the industry with which the agency deals. 
This makes it hard to offend industry leaders 
or can lead to a tendency for informal alli- 
ance with a major industry contender. 

One cure for the latter is to make these 
important agencies attractive enough in 
terms of prestige and income to be careers 
in themselves and to eliminate the political 
aspect of appointment. 

The cure for fear of executive disfavor is 
not so easy of solution. It depends upon 
the President, the press, and the public. 
In the first place Presidents and their aids in 
the past have recognized the need for non- 
involvement in agency affairs. In the past, 
Presidents have honored integrity and inde- 
pendence on the part of board and commis- 
sion officials. Indeed, President Roosevelt 
and Truman frequently reappointed men 
who disagreed with their policies. I can 
attest to the fact that President Roosevelt 
appointed me to the War Labor Board in full 
knowledge that I was of different political 
persuasion and urged me to stay on after I 
disagreed with Secretary Ickes and a ma- 
jority of the Board. . 

It is incumbent upon the executive to 
encourage independence and diversity of 
view. It is incumbent upon the press, bar, 
and parties in interest to promote such in- 
dependence. Party litigants before quasi- 
judicial administrative tribunals eannot be 
protected by impartiality if the commis- 
sioners of those tribunals are to be buffeted 
by the winds of political change, political 
alinement, political patronage, and political 
campaign contribution obligations. Such 
political winds are too shifting and uncer- 
tain and too tornado in their effect on the 
temples of justice. 
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The bar, the press, and the public have 
been lax and even cynical. They too fre- 
quently have tolerated deviations from high 
ethical standards in the name of practi- 
cality. They too frequently have tolerated 
favoritism with the rationalization that the 
spoils system is inseparable from the demo- 
cratic process. _ 

We are today seeing the harvest of that 
attitude. How can the public be surprised 
by recent disclosures that the Assistant 
President interceded with the Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commision and other of- 
ficials on behalf of a person from whom he 
accepted expensive gifts? 
tion just part and parcel of this same Assist- 
ant’s interference with the SEC when the 
Dixon-Yates case was before it? This is the 
same man and the same brand of ethics. 

How can the public’ and the press be 
shocked by phone calls by Adams on indi- 
vidual matters when the evidence has been 
public that the White House directed the 
Chairman of the Federal Power Commission 
to get together secretly with industry rep- 
resentatives and draft a natural-gas bill 
after the disclosure of improper financial 
dealings by advocates of exemption from 
FPC control of natural-gas producers? 

The record is open and notorious. Where 
have the members of the bar who practice 
before Federal agencies been? Where has 
the press been? 

We need not ask where the President has 
been and we are finding out about where 
Governor Adams spends his time outside 
Washington. 

In these remarks I have discussed only a 
few elements -marking the degeneration of 
the administrative process in recent years. 
There are many other factors which can be 
mentioned and demand study along the lines 
of a resolution I introduced in the Senate 
early this session. The resolution would 


establish a select committee of the Senate 


to make an inquiry of these questions: 

1. Whether such agencies have been im- 
properly influenced by industries or other 
interests with respect to which they exercise 
regulatory or other functions. 

2. Whether ethical standards consistent 
with the duties vested in such agencies have 
been maintained in the execution of those 
duties. 

3. Whether such agencies have exercised 
the powers delegated to them by the Con- 
gress in conformity with congressional policy. 

4. Whether the independence of such agen- 


cies has been impaired by executive inter- « 


ference. 

5. Whether the laws relating to conflicts 
of interest are adequate to protect the public 
interest in those areas of governmental activ- 
ity which are under the jurisdiction of such 
agencies. 

6. Whether agency procedures and existing 
law are adequate to safeguard the public, 
the parties, and to prevent favoritism. 

That there is massive insensitivity to these 
problems at the highest level of government 
was amply demonstrated at the President’s 
press conference yesterday. We are seeing 
yet another example that this administra- 
tion has no concept of impartial public 
service. The record extends from Inaugura- 
tion Day 1953, with the confirmation battles 
over Wilson, Kyes, Talbott, and Stevens, 
through Wenzell of Dixon-Yates, the at- 
tempted punishment of Astin, the zomina- 
tions of Armstrong and Kuykendall, and now 
the Adams secret dealings. 

What is required is determination by the 
public that Government powers so necessary 
to proper operation of our complex economy 
be manned by individuals of the highest 
caliber under an exacting code of ethics 
which is observed in fact. You who com- 
pose the bar practicing before Government 
agencies can be leaders in a revival of a 
concept of government which meets the 
highest standards of fiduciaries. You owe 


Is not such ac- 
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it to your clients. You owe it to yourselves, 
You owe it to our judicial system. 

I have no doubt that you yearn for a 
return to Government administration which 
stresses impartiality, disinterestedness, and 
public service, 





Commencement Address by Secretary of 
Defense Neil McElroy, at Harvard Uni- 


versity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the ad- 
dress by Secretary Neil McElroy at 
Harvard University last week. 

I listened to Mr. McElroy’s address, 
and I think that his words are of great 
import to all American citizens. Our 
Government and our people should pay 
careful heed to the Secretary’s message, 
which has a very great bearing on our 
Nation’s security in the years ahead. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE NEIL McELRoY, HARVARD UNIVERS- 
ITy, CAMBRIDGE, Mass., JUNE 12, 1958 
Ninety-two years ago this month, Harvard 

University conferred a degree of Doctor of 

Laws on one of its most illustrious sons, 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. The degree pro- 

claimed him a delightful poet and man of 

letters. I am neither a poet nor a man of 
letters; yet I make bold to say that with re- 
spect to America, in common with Mr. Em- 
erson, I share some firm beliefs, cherish 
many traditions, and harbor a few doubts. 

The area of our common ground is found 
in our hopes and fears for the future of this 
country of ours as a competing social) and 
political system. 

He worried in his day, and I worry in mine. 
There is just one difference. Mr. Emerson 





worried in the abstract as a private citizen. 


He never was Secretary of Defense. 

He did worry, though, and because he 
could express his thoughts so well, I would 
like to frame the theme of what I want to 
say today in his words. In one of his very 
last lectures delivered here in Boston in the 
Old South Church in the year 1878, he 
summed up his lifetime of concern for 
America’s future with these words: 

“At every moment some one country more 
than any other represents the sentiment and 
the future of mankind. None will doubt that 
(today) America occupies this place in the 
opinion of nations. * * * ” 

Having thus expressed his belief in the po- 
sition of America in the-eyes of the world, 
circa 1878,.he then asked this question, 4 
question as old as civilization: Emerson 
wanted to know: “Whether we (the United 
States) ll be the new nation, the guide, 
and lawgiver of all nations, as having clearly 
chosen and firmly held the simplest and best 
rule of political society.” 

Today—as it always has—the world needs & 
guide and lawgiver. The world needs to look 
for example and pattern to a nation with the 
simplest and best rule of political society. 

There was never.a time in our history a5 4 
Nation when it was.more necessary to explain 
the virtues of our kind of democracy. NeW, 
fresh, appealing, it offers the kind of freedom 
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and human dignity that peoples of the world 
nave always stood in line to buy. 

One of those who came to our country 
over @ hundred years ago to analyze our 
fresh brand of democracy was the French 
scholar, Alexis de Tocqueville, He came to 
our shores in 1831, not to stay and become 
one of us, but to analyze our brand of de- 
mocracy as @ form of govermnent, to com- 
pare it with other governments and social 
systems of the day, and, finally, to estimate 
its chances of survival in the long distance 
competition for man’s mind. 

De Tocqueville was the first to envisage 
the probability of a clash between the social 
system emerging in America and that al- 
ready existent in Russia, which even then 
hung like a dark cloud over the world. 

He was one of the first to compare the 
emerging social orders in Russia and our own 
United States. I don’t believe I could im- 
prove on his description of the basic differ- 
ences in our societies, even though his words 
were written 125 years ago: “The American,” 
he wrote, “relies upon personal interest to 
accomplish his ends and gives free scope to 
the unguided strength and common sense of 
the people; the Russian centers all the au- 
thority of society in a single arm. The 
principal instrument of the former is free- 
dom; of the latter, servitude. - 

“Their starting point is different and their 
courses are not the same; yet each of them 
seems marked out by the will of heaven to 
sway the destinies of half the globe.” 

Today, over a century later, Russia is 
straining every nerve to displace the United 
States as that one nation which best ex- 
presses the sentiment and the future of 
mankind. She wants the world to adopt her 
social system and to see ours disappear from 
the face of the earth, taking with it free- 
dom of the individual, belief in God, and 
the blessings of liberty as we understand and 
practice them. 

What particularly interests me about de 
Tocqueville is not so much that he foresaw 
the inevitability of competition between our 
system and Russia’s, remarkable as was his 
prescience, but that he probed so accurately, 
with the dispassion of a surgeon, to reveal 
what would be our great strength and weak- 
néss in any real struggle for survival. He 
Tecognized and, in fact, stated: “It is in- 
contestable that, in times of danger, a free 
peopic display far more energy than any 
other. * * *” But he added: “Democracy 
appears to me better adapted for the con- 
duct of society in times of peace, or for a 
sudden effort of remarkable vigor, than for 
the prolonged endurance of the great storms 
that beset the political existence of nations, 

“If a democratic country,” he concluded, 
“remained during a whole century subject 
to a republican government it would Probably 
at the end of that period be richer more 
populous, and more prosperous than the 
neighboring despotic states. But during 


’ that century it would often have incurred 


the risk of being conquered by them.” 

We are today rich and prosperous. By all 
Odds, the most rich and prosperous Nation 
on the face of the earth. - Yet, we in- 
curring the risk of being defeated by Russia 
perhaps without the firing of a shot. 

Our first concern, of course, is to protect 
Ourselves militarily. As Secretary of De- 
fense, it is my personal concern to see that 
the risk of being conquered by force of arms 
is understood, met, and averted by our de- 
terrent power. 

I can assure you that our present defensive 
Power is adequate to allay such a fear. I 
believe with the execution of our planned 
Programs and the determined support of the 
People we can, for the foreseeable future, 
forestall military attack. But forestalling 
military attack does not insure our triumph 
in'the struggle with Russia. 
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The fact of the matter is we find ourselves 
today in a situation which has many paral- 
lels in history. The world has two compet- 
ing, if antithetical, methods of organizing a 
social system. Russian spokesmen for the 
Communist method are telling the world 
that the vitcory of their system is histori- 
cally inevitable, and conversely, that the days 
of the capitalist system are numbered. Could 
they say what they mean more plainly? 

I know of no loyal American who wants to 
see his system of government and social 
structure become a part of ancient history. 
He has a selfish interest in survival of course, 
but more important, he has a deep, abiding 
faith in his system of government and wants 
to see it live for the benefit of all mankind. 
It is really a manifestation of this faith that 
has brought about in this country the most 
searching and introspective analysis of our 
system of government, of industry, of mili- 
tary organization, of economic health, that 
we have ever witnessed. 

Many people point to the launching of 
sputnik as the motivating force which 
caused us to examine ourselves as never we 
have before. I think we have some reason 
to be grateful that Russia beat us to the 
punch in the satellite launchings, ‘ 

As our friend de Tocqueville might ex- 
press it: it is neecssary in a democracy like 
ours “to rouse the whole community from 
its peaceful occupation and ruin some of the 
minor undertakings of the people” before 
they will turn their full attention from pur- 
suit of their private affairs to meet a great 
public danger. 

He believed that we might fail to rally to 
the public cause except under the obvious 
pressure of a war for survival. He had doubts 
that we as a people could, Or would, react 
to danger in time of peace with the same 
degree of passion as in time of war. 

We have twice in our history, under the 
pressure of total war, rallied the strength of 
our Nation to defeat the challenge to our 
social system, but we cannot again depend 
on the spur of war for one of those efforts 
of remarkable vigor of which we have been 
capable in the past. 

We must be alert at all times to meet the 
new challenge of the Soviet system in the 
fields of social and economic competition. 
We cannot meet this challenge by merely 
fending off military attack with deterrent 
power. 

We must, for once, accept at face value Mr. 
Khrushchev’s words to the Supreme Soviet, 
December 21, 1957, that: “The victory of a so- 
cial order will be solved not by rockets, nor 
by atomic and hydrogen bombs, but by the 
social order which insures more material 
and spiritual good for humanity.” But when 
he adds: “that the socialist order is the high- 
est form of organization in our society,” we 
offer in rebuttal the achievements of democ- 
racy in giving man the kind and scope of 
individual freedom, the Soviet man can only 
dream of in the socialist order. We cannot, 
of course, win our case with a general denial 
of any good in the other fellow’s product. 
We must, in the language of the business 
world, “beat the competition.” Beating the 
competition may, and probably will, call for 
great peacetime sacrifices. 

No longer is the old saying, “in time of 
peace prepare for war,” completely valid. In 
1958, it is more_realistic to say, “in time of 
peace prepare to conserve it.” 

Certain it is that the test of our social or- 
der is the most serious we have ever faced. 
Tt is based not alone on the making of arms, 
but on a truly phenomenal economic and in- 
dustrial growth in the Soviet Union, plus an 
equally prodigious development in the field 
of education. In all of these areas of de- 
velopment, Russia reached the position she is 
in today because she worked harder at it— 
and that again is a simple fact that must be 
faced if we are to beat the competition. 
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Anyone who studies the economic develop- 
ment of the Soviet Union over the past 30 
years cannot help but be impressed by the 
progress she has made. We are not opposed 
to economic betterment of the people of the 
Soviet Union or of any other country. We 
welcome such improved economic conditions, 
because it makes a better world for all of us 
to live in. 

Our concern begins and ends with the 
iterated and reiterated statements of the 
leaders of the Soviet Government that the 
ultimate aim of their drive toward indus- 
tralization is to put the capitalist system— 
and with it our social structure—out of 
business. 

By 1962, it is estimated by our intelli- 
gence services that the Soviet Union will 
be producing $1 of goods and services for 
every $2 we produce. Now, why should we 
worry ebout competition from a country 
that won’t even reach half of our produc- 
tion until 1962? There are a number of 
valid reasons for concern: 

First. The Soviet economy is growing and 
is expected to continue to grow, unless the 
trend is reversed, at a rate roughly twice 
that of the economy of the United States. 

Second. The fact that Russia produces 
only 40 percent of what we do now and 
will produce 50. percent by 1962 does not 
tell the whole story. It is what she does 
with her output that is important. For in- 
stance, less than half of it gets into the hands 
of the Soviet citizen in the form of con- 
sumable goods and services. By contrast, 
over two-thirds of our total production 
reaches the consumer. 

Third. Defense expenditures in the So- 
viet Union as a percentage of gross national 
product are roughly double ours. 

Fourth. There is one point that is per- 
haps even more significant than the per- 
centage of the Russian budget that goes 
into military expenditures. Russia is plow- 
ing back.a larger percentage of her gross 
national product than America into capital 
investment for industrial expansion, which 
means facilities for more war goods and 
for still greater production of all types of 
goods. 

Now how do they do this? Someone cer- 
tainly must get the short end of the stick 
somewhere to permit this emphasis on in- 
dustrial expansion and defense production. 
The answer is the Soviet consumer. He is 
denied the products of his own labor. His 
standard of living is, therefore, necessarily 
lower than that of the American consumer. 
In fact, on a per capita basis, the consump- 
tion of the average Soviet citizen is less 
than one-fourth of that of the average United 
States citizen. 

The state wills it that way. Mr. Khru- 
shchev made that quite clear when he told 
@ group of Soviet workers that: “The great 
majority of Soviet citizens live to accumu- 
late more funds for the common cause, for 
the state; to raise the level of production, 
economy, and science so that even more ma- 
chines will be made and more grain pro- 
duced. © * °” 


This philosophy and course of conduct on 
the part of the Soviet Union leaves us with 
certain options, or what I would call hard 
choices. If the Kremlin, responding to popu- 
lar pressures, is forced to direct considerably 
more of the Soviet output into consumer 
goods in order to increase the standard of liv- 
ing of her people, that would be a healthy 
condition we would welcome. On the other 
hand, if Russia sees fit to direct more and 
more of her production to materials for war 
and less and less to the standard of living 
for her people, we may be forced to take 
drastic steps in order to maintain our lead- 
ership in the world even if this means a more 
Spartan life for our people. 

We should always bear in mind, too, that 
the Soviet Union can at any time make her 
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hard choices without advance consultation 
with her people, because she operates a po- 
lice state where the voice of the people is 
subject to the most repressive controls. In 
this country, on the other hand, no really 
hard choice is possible unless it be made 
with the will of the people. Our society 
permits us to accomplish any feasible thing 
we desire to be done. It only requires that 
the means and method of accomplishment 
be within the frame of freedom. 

In the short time I have been in Office, 
it has been necessary for me, with the full 
approval of the President, to make 2 trips 
to Congress to ask for what I consider abso- 
lutely necessary supplemental appropriations 
totaling some $3 billion to bring our military 
effort to a level of required adequacy. I am 
afraid these steps, essential as they are, only 
put in balance a part of the battlefield—the 
strictly military effort. 

In the field of foreifn trade, as in the 
military field, the Soviet system offers tough 
competition. It has, in this field, no budget- 
ary problems, no interest-rate problems, and 
no legislative restrictions. 

At this very moment, the President is in 
the process of asking the Congress, as rep- 
resentatives of the people, to make what 
many would regard as one of these hard 
choices. He wants the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act extended for a period of 5 
years in order to provide sufficient authority 

nd flexibility to meet and beat the com- 
petition in the economic fleld. We must 
be able to trade with others—and others 
with u with a minimum of restrictive in- 
er not able to bring un- 
derdeveloped intries along in the spirit of 
then we shall be 
the world with government 
ling organizations 
1 our aacversary 


ust be prepared to 


erence If we are 


enterprise, 


face 1 realiti¢ f exp 


iunding trade with 
world, even accept some sacrifices, in 
an international program 

hich is vital our Nation’s future. 
Moreover, we must exercise Our respon- 
sibility of leadership in the world commu- 
nity by helping the peoples of underde- 
veloped countries to raise their living stand- 
ards and achieve their aspirations as viable 
political entities. We can help in this area 
by intelligent assistance in the fields of eco- 


nomic aiid military aid. To take such action 
is indeed in our long-term interest since no 
country, can, for very long, carry on inter- 
national trade unless it operates from a firm 
economic and political base. 

Much of what I have said with respect 
to the fleld of economic competition is also 
true in the field of education. Here again, 
we have some soul-searching to do, some 
comparisons to ponder, and some adjust- 
ments to make. Russia is said to be out- 
producing us in the education field, and in 
some areas, I have no doubt this is true. 
She is able to do this not because she has 
a better system, but because she has allo- 
cated and directed her best brains into those 
areas the state has declared critical. In other 
words, she has done the same thing with 
brains that she has with production and 
money, allocated them under strict controls 
imposed by the state. She has, at the same 
time, provided rewards and community rec- 
ognition which makes intellectual and scien- 
tific prowess attractive. 

Our problem in the field of education (and 
many people including our military leaders 
join me in believing it is the most serious 
of all our problems vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union) is to find a better way, consistent 
with our democratic principles, to marshall 
our intellectual resources. The solution to 
this problem won't be easily found. We are 
smaller in numbers than our Communist ad- 
versaries and we must, therefore, make op- 
timum use of the intellectual capabilities of 
our people. At the same time, we must work 
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through encouragement and persuasion 
rather than by direction and control. This 
means the task becomes a whole community 
job in which the Government and parents 
and teachers must act in harmony and con- 
cert. 

We need a better selection of educational 
programs and curriculums in relation to spe- 
cial aptitudes of individual students. If we 
are to discover and identify the special apti- 
tudes, parents and teachers must cooperate 
to help. If we are to shape our educational 
programs to cultivate these identified apti- 
tudes, parents must first understand the 
need and then strive to achieve the goals. 
To educate people in the need to tailor our 
educational programs to the individual capa- 
bilities of our students is one of our most 
difficult tasks. 

In the field of education, we neither have, 
nor want, a central governmental authority 
backed by police power which prescribes 
readymade objectives, standards, curricula, 
and quotas. Again, we must work within 
the frame of freedom to reach objectives 
which, in my judgment, are vital to the 
national security. 

Parents will also have to contribute more 
money—through taxes or contributions—for 
the kind of educational program the country 
needs. I am not talking about minor in- 
creases. I anticipate we may have to put 
from 50 to 100 percent more money in the 
broad field of education than we are now 
allocating. This requires, again, the mak- 
ing of a hard choice. It will be made only 
if people understand the need for it, and 
in fact, demand that it be made. 

Children, too, must be taught better self- 
discipline in their subject choices and study 
habits. 
few young people of high-school and college 
age will learn to discipline themselves. 
Again, this is a joint task of parents and 
teachers. We are losing some potentially 
great scientists, engineers, linguists, and 
teachers along the road to education, be- 
cause parents and teachers did not act in 
concert to encourage “youngsters to select 
and apply themselves to the courses which 
made relatively stern demands on them. We 
simply do not have the manpower to allow 
continuance of this sort of mental wastage. 

In Communist countries the will of the 
party is the law of youth. Here, it must be 
the coordinated will of teachers and par- 
ents which directs our children, not with in- 
fiexible laws, but by guidance and intelli- 
gent persuasion. 

Let me mention a subject of deep interest 
to me and I’m sure to you. 

In this competition between a powerful 
authoritarian- society and our own democ- 
racy, we have reached a stage where we must 
be able to respond rapidly to unanticipated 
emergencies. The President’s program for 
reorganizing the Defense Department and 
the legislation now under consideration by 
the Congress recognize the need for our be- 
ing able to react almost instantaneously to 
military situations. 

The same kind of pressure for faster de- 
cision-making, for .ability to act promptly 
when necessary, extends into many other 
areas, of which our outer space and eco- 
nomic aid programs are typical examples. 

To gain this authority and flexibility 
necessary to react rapidly, we may very well 
have to vest more authority in the hands 
of the Executive, being careful—as I am 
sure Congress: will be—to provide adequate 
safeguards against the usurpation of ‘power 
as well as to set up mechanisms whereby the 
Executive will report to Congress when im- 
portant action is taken under such flexible 
authority. 

While I have spoken to you of problems 
ahead, I have complete and unbounded con- 
fidence in the ability of this country to 
understand these problems and to take pub- 
lic action to meet them. 


I say “taught,” because relatively- 
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In order to remain in the forefront of 
nations—to continue as the example of the 
better life for individuals and other nations 
all over the world—we, every one of us, must 
be prepared to make informed decisions and, 
if need be, sacrifices. We must not allow 
our responsibility for world leadership to be 
lost in our eagerness for the good life. His. 
tory tells us that such eagerness has, in 
the past, led to a softness which has de. 
stroyed societies. 

I have several times used the words “hard 
choices.” I am sure we all realize that once 
the American people are aware of new and 
greater responsibilities, they will rise to these 
responsibilities, regardless of the sacrifices, 
What might now seem like hard choices 
will gracefully fit into the American pattern, 
That is the American way. 


But these hard choices are not going to be 
made and gracefully dropped into the pattern 
automatically. We all have a great deal of 
work to dg before this happens. I have, as 
a member of the Government, the duty of 
explaining to people what our problems are 
and what should be done about them. In- 
deed, every citizen who has the ability to 
analyze the country’s problems has the at- 


tendant duty of explaining these problems - 


to others and urging a course of action. 

We Americans are apt to be what I might 
term impatiently cooperative when we are 
told the country has a problem and needs 
help-from its citizens to solve that problem, 
The reaction is apt to be, “Well, you have 
told me what the problem is; now tell me 
what you want me todo.” The only general 
answer that can be given to a question like 
this is that every citizen must make his own 
decision as to what he can contribute. But, 
in making his decision, he must keep in mind 
that this country is stronger as it under- 
stands its problems better, as it trains its 
youth better, as it produces more, and as 
it participates actively in spiritual and ma- 
terial leadership in the world. Each citizen 
might well ask himself one or more of such 
questions as these: What am I doizg to im- 
prove my understanding of such important 
national needs as the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram and the program for military and eco- 
nomic aid to léss privileged nations of the 
world? What have I done in my own commu- 
nity and State to stir some really broad- 
visioned action for improvement in public 
education? In fact, what have I done with 
my own children to guide them in the quality 
of training that will lead them to make the 
best use of their talents for themselves and 
for the country? In the field of higher edu- 
cation, have I really made a substantial con- 
tribution to my college or university or have 
I contributed only the bare minimum, in- 
volving no sacrifice? These are only a few of 
the questions that each of us might ask him- 
self, and may I assure you that as I ask these 
questions I am now far from satisfied with 
the role I played in my country’s affairs as 
Neil McElroy, private citizen. 

The people within the sound of my voice 
here in this crowded quadrangle have 4 
special duty and responsibility to educate 
others because you have been blessed with 
the fruits of education. If you have been 
convinced of the necessity for action in the 
areas I have discussed today, it is incum- 
bent on you to seek opportunities to pass 
the message along. Institutions of higher 
learning in America—with Harvard in the 
forefront—have always taken the lead im 
explaining vital issues of the day to ou 
people. We must today, as we have in the 
past, put heavy reliance on individuals, such 
as I face here, to put their knowledge and 
understanding in the form of communica- 
tion to people not so fortunate. I, there 
fore, leave a large share of j 
with you and with Other groups, 
equipped, to furnish leadership in the 
of keeping our people informed. 
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we have in this country serious, but sur- 
mountable, problems. I have the utmost 
confidence and faith that, when our people 
understand the full mature and extent of 
these problems, they will initiate the type 
of corrective action which will maintain our 
world leadership. I leave to each one of 
you the decision as to the part you will 
play in this educational and remedial 


process ° 





Milk-Dispensing Machines for Employees 
in the Federal Government and Private 
Enterprise 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was 
my privilege this morning to visit at 
the Department of Agriculture down- 
town. Someone might ask, “What were 
you doing down there?” I went there to 
see the installation of some milk-dis- 
pensing machines. 

Some years ago I tried to have milk- 
dispensing machines installed in the 
Senate Office Building, as well as in the 
Capitol. I thought it might be well to 
have such machines available so that 
people who were tired and who wanted 
a drink of good milk could get it. The 
machines would dispense milk, butter- 
milk, and chocolate milk. The sugges- 
tion was blocked, and was never put into 
effect. 

However, in the Department of Agri- 
culture such machines have been in- 
stalled, and they are in operation. I be- 
lieve 15 or 17 such machines have been 
installed. 

Of course, I am interested in this sub- 
ject, because my State is the great milk- 
producing State of the Union. We pro- 
duce some 18 billion pounds of milk a 
year. 

Secretary Benson, about whom some 
folks are always making unkind remarks, 


. has taken this step in the interest of the 


dairy farmers of the country, and is 
putting these “milk breaks” into opera- 
tion in the Department of Agriculture. 

I hope this accomplishment will also 
Prove the worth of the suggestion I 
made. In most places people can buy 
cigarettes and candy from machines, 
but they cannot buy milk. The em- 
ployees of Congress, and other persons 
as well, should have the opportunity to 
buy milk in this convenient way. 

Mr. President, I have prepared a 
short statement on the subject, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it thay be 
printed in Appendix of the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WiLey-Benson Urce MruK BREAKS FOR 

Nation’s WORKERS 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican of 
and Secretary of Agriculture, 
Ezra Taft Benson, today urged the installa- 
tion of milk dispensing machines for em- 
Ployees in the Federal Government and in 
Private enterprise. 
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“Workers in Government and industry 
should have the opportunity to enjoy drink- 
ing milk on their breaks,” the Secretary and 
Senator WiLEy agreed. “A milk break would 
serve not only as a supplement to the daily 
diet, but would also smooth jangled nerves 
in these high pressure times.” 

Senator WILEy, representing Wisconsin— 
the leading milk-producing State in the 
Nation—is a strong supporter of efforts to 
increase the Nation’s consumption of dairy 
products. Secretary Benson—in speeches 
around the country during June Dairy 
Month—too, has been urging the public to 
drink more milk, eat more cheese, and gen- 
erally consume more healthful dairy foods. 

The Secretary firmly believes that, by mak- 
ing milk more readily available, such as 
through dispensing machines, the consump- 
tion of milk will increase significantly, to 
the benefit of both the Nation’s health, and 
the Nation’s dairy industry. 

“Secretary Benson is to be congratulated 
for setting ah execellent example by provid- 
ing the workers in the Department of Ag- 
riculture with the opportunity to enjoy milk 
during the working day,” Senator WILEY 
said, following a conference in the Secre- 
tary’s office on the milk-dispensing program 
initiated in the Department. “This is a real 
break-through. in our effort to make milk 
available at all times to Federal employees. 


“The records prove that this is a real 
stimulant to the workers, as well as a splen- 
did way to increase consumption of milk. 
This pattern, I believe, should be followed 
elsewhere, for the benefit of the dairy in- 
dustry and the Nation’s health.” 

To speed up milk consumption programs, 
the Secretary and Senator WILEY are urging 
heads of other executive departments, and 
leaders of Government and business, to 
initiate programs to provide employees with 
the opportunity to drink milk on breaks 
during their working day. 





Rockefeller Bros. Fund Report-on Foreign 
Economic Policy 
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HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the re- 
port of the Rockefeller Bros. Fund on 
foreign economic policy is one of the 
most important reports which has been 
made on the economic struggle which is 
by now the dominant asp :t of the cold 
war. It drafts a course of action for 
our country in trade, foreign aid, foreign 
cultural interchange, and other aspects 
of foreign policy. This report was 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
June 17; its reading is indispensable to 
every Member of this body for an under- 
standing of this problem. 

A very significant service has been ren- 
dered by the fund and by the panel which 
prepared it of which Nelson Rockefeller 
was chairman, and former Ambassador 
Milton Katz was director. I ask that a 
list of the panel members, comment by 
the panel, and editorial comment on the 
report be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 
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ROCKEFELLER REPORT PANEL 


(Following are the members of the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund panel that prepared the 
report on foreign economic policy:) — 

Milton Katz, director, International Legal 
Studies, Harvard Law School. Former Am- 
bassador and chief in Europe of the Marshall 
plan; Chairman and United States member, 
Defense Financial and Economic Committee 
under NATO; United States representative, 
Economic Commission for Europe; United 
States executive officer, Combined Production 
and Resources Board; Chairman. 

Adolf A. Berle, Jr., senior partner, Berle, 
Berle & Brunner; former Assistant Secretary 
of State and Ambassador to Brazil. 

Chester Bowles, former Ambassador to 
India and former Governor of Connecticut. 

Harlan Cleveland, dean, Maxwell Graduate 
School of Citizenship and Public’ Affairs, 
Syracuse University; former Assistant Di- 
rector for Europe, Mutual Security Agency. 

John Cowles, president, Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune, and chairman, the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune. 

Frederick H. Harbison, director, industrial 
relations section, and professor of economics, 
Princeton University. 

Stacy May, economist. 

David Rockefeller, vice chairman, board of 
directors, the Chase Manhattan Bank. 

Max Weston Thornburg, foreign industrial 
consultant. 

Forrest D. Murden, Ford International; spe- 
cial assistant to Mr. Henry Ford 2d; former 
economic adviser to the United States dele- 
gation to the United Nations; secretary. 





FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY FOR THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


(Panel report III of the special studies 
project) 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Foreword by the overall panel—A word by 
panel III 


I. The Challenge. 

Il. The Nature of the Problem: 

(a) Disintegration of the i19th-Century 
Political System. 

(b) The Worldwide Social Revolution. 

(c) The Less Developed Nations: Rising 
Expectations and Population Growth. 

(d) The Industrial Nations of the Free 
World. 

(e) The Communist Threat: 

1. Soviet Aid. 

2. Communist Bloc Trade. 
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4. Conclusion. 
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(b) The United States and World Eco- 
nomic Growth. 
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(dad) Functional Arrangements: 

1. The Special Problem of Primary Prod- 
ucts. 
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3. Coordination of 
Activities. 

4. The Framework for Investment and 
Enterprise. 

(e) Liberalizing International Trade. 

(f) Conclusion. 

V. The Western Hemisphere—A Test Case: 

(a) Current Emergencies. 

(b) An Inter-American Conference. 

(c) Commodity Agreements. 


Private and Public 


(d) Promoting Hemisphere Economic 
Growth. 
(e) A Western Hemisphere Common 
Market. 


(f) An Inter-American Payments Union. 

(g) Western Hemishpere Social Objectives. 

VI. The Significance of Economic Growth 
for Attaining World-Wide Objectives: 

(a) Past Growth Trends. 

(b) Projections Based on Past Economic 
Growth Trends. 

(c) Needs and Possibilities for 
Growth. 

(d) Increasing the Level of Investment. 

(e) The Uses of Growth. 

VII. Conclusion. 

FOREWORD BY THE OVERALL PANEL 

We live in a period which to future gen- 
erations will undoubtedly appear as one 
of history’s great dividing lines. All over 
the world millions are groping for a new 
meaning in their lives and new dignity. As 
all such periods the issue concerns the 
nature of man and his place in the universe. 
It is between the conception of the indi- 

u isure of things and the 


Future 


i 


1 tool to be manipulated 
reports on interna- 
domestic economic 
ves The sequence sym- 
ontemporary tur- 
We require military security to assure 
LILLY l achieving our positive 
A vital and growing United 
my essential to the well-be- 
But ultimately 
our contribution to the contemporary revo- 
lu 1 will be measured by our concern: 
by our ability to embody universal values, 
by the degree to which we can relate our- 
selves to the hopes of people beyond our 
borders. 

Everywhere economic growth has become 
& primary concern. But while increased 
world productivity is essential to fulfill 
many aspirations, it cannot be our ultimate 
purpose. Precisely because economic activ- 
ity offers such vast rewards, the values on 
which it rests have never been more essen- 
tial. Where technology is not related to 
deeper concerns, it may merely refine the 
tools of slavery. 

This report strongly urges a greater Ameri- 
can participation in world economic and 
social progress. We look forward te a world 
united more profoundly than the contem- 
porary world by a community of shared as- 
pirations. In this sense our values tran- 
scend national boundaries and iron curtains. 

This report is the work of panel III, 1 of 7 
panels of the special studies project. 

Each member of the overall panel has 
served on one of these groups. Obviously 
we are most familiar with the studies of 
those panels on which we have served, but 
we have considered the draft of this report 
at various stages of its formulation. Not 
every member endorses every detail, but we 
have approved its substance and we believe 
implementation of its recommendations will 
greatly strengthen the free world. 

Nelson A: Rockefeller, chairman of the 
panel.* 

Adolf A. Berle, Jr., senior partner, Berle, 
Berle & Brunner; former Assistant Secretary 
of State and Ambassado to Brazil. 


follows 


f the 
ie A UIC 


les everywhere. 





1Resigned after the completion of the 
work on panel reports II, IT, IV, V. 
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Chester Bowles, former Ambassador to In- 
dia and former Governor of Connecticut. 

Arthur F. Burns, president, the National 
Bureau of Economic Research and profes- 
sor of economics, Columbia University. 

Gen. Lucius D. Clay, chairman, Continen- 
tal Can Co., Inc., former commander in 
chief, United States Forces in Europe, and 
Military Governor, United States Zone, Ger- 
many. 

John Cowles, president, Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune and chairman, the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune. 

Justin W. Dart, president, Rexall Drug Co. 

Gordon Dean, senior vice president— 
nuclear “energy, General Dynamics Corp. 
former Chairman, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 


John S. Dickey, president, Dartmouth 
College. 
John W. Gardner, president, Carnegie 


Corp. of New York. 

Lester B. Granger, executive director, Na- 
tional Urban League, Inc.; vice president, 
International Conference of Social Work. 

Caryl P. Haskins, president, Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington. 

Theodore M. Hesburgh, president, Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame; permanent delegate of 
Vatican City to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency; member, Advisory Commit- 
tee, United States Committee for the United 
Nations. 

Margaret Hickey, public affairs editor, 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Oveta Culp Hobby, president and editor, 
the Houston Post; chairman of the board, 
Bank of Texas; former Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Devereux C. Josephs, chairman, New York 
Life Insurance Co. 

Milton Katz, director, international legal 
studies, Harvard Law School; former Am- 
bassador and chief in Europe of the Marshall 
pian. 

Henry R. Luce, editor in chief, Time, Life, 
Fortune. 

Thomas B. McCabe, president, Scott Paper 
Co.; former special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of State and Foreign Liquidation Com- 
missioner. 

Gen. James McCormack, vice president, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Richard P. McKeon, Department of Philos- 
ophy, University of Chicago; former mem- 
ber, United States delegation to the General 
Conferences of UNESCO; former member of 
the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO. 

Lee W. Minton, president, Glass Bottle 
Blowers’ Association of the United States and 
Canada. 

Charles H. Percy, president, Bell & Howell 
Co.; member of the board, Committee for 
National Trade Policy. 

Jacob &. Potofsky, general president, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 

Anna M. Rosenberg, public and industrial 
relations consultant; member of United 
States National Commission for UNESCO. 

Dean Rusk, president, the Rockefeller 
Foundation; former Assistant Secretary of 
State. 

David Sarnoff, chairman, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. 

Charles M. Spofford, partner, Davis, Polk, 
Wardwell, Sunderland, and Kiendl; former 
deputy representative to NATO. 

Edward Teller, professor of physics, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley,-and associate 
director, University of California Radiation 
Laboratories. ‘ 

Frazar B. Wilde, president, Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Co. 

Robert B, Anderson, resigned from the 
panel when he was appointed Secretary of 
the Treasury; James R. Killian, Jr., presi- 
dent, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
resigned from the panel when he was ap- 
pointed Special Assistant to the President. 


Henry A. Kissinger, director of the special 






studies project, Rockefeller Brothers 
Inc., and associate director of the Center for 
International Affairs, Harvard University, 

A WORD BY PANEL III 


This report seeks to outline a structure for 
a free world which gives effect to the inter. 
dependence of nations and which makes pos. 
sible the achievement of the aspirations of 
its peoples. We believe this to be the eco. 
nomic challenge of the mid-20th century, 


We live in a period which has the task of | 


rebuilding an international order and of es. 
tablishing new international economic relg. 
tionships. While we have devoted consid. 
erable attention to the Soviet threat, we have 
not derived the justification for our foreign 
economic policy from it. A structure cannot 
be built primarily on motives of negation, 
Its sole justification cannot be merely to pre. 
vent an expansion of the Soviet sphere. 

We are convinced that it is not sufficient to 
construe the end of foreign policy simply as 
the procurement of military security. It is 
not enough to base foreign economic policy 
on the need for meeting emergencies requir. 
ing instant action; in fact, one of the pur. 
poses of a sound policy is to prevent emer. 
gencies from arising. Nor is foreign economic 
policy important simply because of United 
States reliance on foreign resources—consid- 
erable as this is. The free world confronts a4 
deeper challenge than mere survival. The 
impetus behind our efforts must always be 
the things we believe much more than those 
we reject. We should consider our efforts 
not as an act of benevolence but of partner. 
ship. The challenge is therefore to our sense 
of purpose and to our values. The heritage 
of freedom and the tradition of faith in 
human dignity depend on our response. 

This report is the result of a group effort 
by panel III of the special studies project, 
Although not every member of the panel sub- 
scribes to every detail, it reflects our sub- 
stantial agreement. 

Milton Katz,? director, international legal 
studies, Harvard Law School; former Ambas- 
sador and chief in Europe of the Marshall 
plan; chairman and United States member, 
Defense Financial and Economic Committee 
under NATO; United States representative, 
Economic Commission for Europe; United 
States executive officer, Combined Produc- 
tiono and Resources Board. Chairman of 
panel III. 

Adolf A. Berle, Jr.,2 senior partner, Berle, 
Berle & Brunner; former Assistant Secretary 
of State and Ambassador to Brazil. 

Chester Bowles? former Ambassador t 
India and former Governor of Connecticut. 

Harlan Cleveland, dean, Maxwell Graduate 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, 
Syracuse University; former assistant direc- 
tor for Europe, Mutual Security Agency. 

John Cowles,’ president, Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune and chairman, the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune. 


Frederick H. Harbison, director, industrial — 


relations section, and professor of economics, 
Princeton University. 

Stacy May, economist. 

David Rockefeller, vice chairman, board of 
directors, the Chase Manhattan Bank. 

Max Weston Thornburg, foreign industrial 
consultant. 

Forrest D. Murden, Ford Internationale 
special assistant to Mr. Henry Ford II; for- 
mer economic advisor to the United States 

, delegation to the United Nations. Secretaly 
to panel III, * 


[From the New York Times of June 16, 1958] 
NEw WorRLD ECONOMIC ORDER 
“Nothing is more important than to bring 
about a conviction that a sustained and 
imaginative foreign economic policy is er 
cial (to the’ United States) from the point 





2 Also overall panel members. 
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of view of our own self-interest and from 
the point of view of the peace and well-being 
of the entire world.” . 

This, in its broadest terms, summarizes 
the conclusion of the third panel report, in 
the special studies project sponsored by the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc., under the 
title “America at Midcentury.” The set- 
ting of the problem, as the authors of the 
report see it, is transparently clear once it 
has been put in its proper perspective. As 
they point out, “the central political fact 
of our time is the disintegration of the in- 
ternational system which dominated world 
affairs almost until the outbreak of World 
War II. The 19th century international sys- 
tem, dominated by 13 ruling empires, had 
many failings. But it did rationalize ad- 
ministration and arrangements for economic 
exchange. The First World War led to the 
collapse of the German, Austrian, Turkish, 
and Russian Empires. By 1955 most of the 
remaining imperialistic systems had dis- 
solved. Twenty new sovereign nations have 
come into being since the end of World 
War II, and more will undoubtedly emerge 
in the next decade. We are faced with a 
situation, in short, in which “one system 
of organizing the, international order has 
been destroyed without being replaced by 
another.” 

The challenge, then, is to build a new 
structure that will not only reorganize the 
economic interdependence of the nations of 
the world but will “make possible the ful- 
fillment of the basic purposes of humanity.” 
And the logic of our economic position in 
the world compels us in the United States to 
face up to the fact that we should take the 
lead in meeting this challenge. 

A glimpse at the key figures will record 
why this is so. Within the free world trad- 
ing system Uniter States exports account 
for 20 percent of the total, and her imports 
14 percent. But in terms of our domestic 
economy our combined imports and exports 
represent only about 8 percent of our out- 
put. Thus we are in the position of being 
able to lead from strength in assuming 
much of the responsibility of filling the pres- 
ent vacuum with a new international trade 
system that would recognize the human as- 
pirations of countries less self-sufficient than 
our own. Moreover, as the authors of this 
study are frank to emphasize, if we are not 
prepared to accept this challenge the leaders 
of the nonfree world will step in and per- 
form the job—to the benefit, as we know 
from bitter experience, of themselves alone. 


{From the New York Times of June 16, 1958] 
THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF NATIONS 


It is a commonplace of any discussion of 
today’s world that man has unloosed phys- 
ical forces that could destroy him. But the 
threat to humanity does not arise from the 
laboratory alone. There are explosive ideas 
and desires abroad among peoples just 
emerging from centuries-old pastoral or 
agricultural economies—and which can only 
be met by a greater production and wider 
distribution of goods and commodities. 
Population, too, is multiplying at a rate 
which places heavy strains upon the world’s 
supply of all that goes to make up the good 
life. No nation is isolated from this urgent 
situation; no nation can hope to solve it 
for itself alone. The world is interdepend- 
ent; if the free world is to remain free, it 
must r this interdependence and 
create the institutions that will enable its 
peoples to broaden their liberties on a foun- 
dation of material improvement. 

The foregoing is the core of the third re- 
Port of the special studies project of the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund. It represents 
the distillation of the work of a group of 
distinguished Americans toward formulating 
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foreign economic policy for the 20th cen- 
tury. The world’s present disorders, as the 
panel which drew up the report points out, 
are not “a series of unrelated crises.” They 
reflect fundamental changes all around the 
world, the disintegration of a whole system 
of relationships and enormous transforma- 
tions in human aspirations, in the structure 
ef societies, in science and technology. 

There is nothing academic in this situa- 
tion or in this study. What the panel re- 
ports has a deep and instant meaning for 
Americans. As it says, “No country—not 
even the United States—can meet the ex- 
pectations of its people or continue to grow 
merely by developing and using its own re- 
sgurces alone.” 

‘The world community is split between free 
and Communist nations, with uncommitted 
states poised uneasily between. This ham- 
pers global solutions. But it also enhances 
the importance of regional groupings, such 
as those being formed in Europe—the Coal 
and Steel Community, for example. 

The United States, the panel believes, 
must encourage such groupings when they 
tend to act not to insulate the group but to 
strengthen it for the purpose of a freer in- 
terchange of goods and services throughout 
the free world; when they enhance oppor- 
tunities for freemen “to realize their poten- 
tialities as human beings.” In addition, the 
report argues that consideration should be 
given to a broader unit for cooperation 
among the free nations that would recog- 
nize the mutual dependence of such indus- 
trialized areas as Europe and the relatively 
undeveloped countries that supply raw ma- 
terials and markets. 

“The free world,” the panel states, “can 
withstand the impact of the Soviet geo- 
political trade offensive, if it organizes itself 
to do so. The more highly industrialized 
nations of the free world are linked to the 
less developed nations by a 2-way trade of 
goods that totals more than $35 billion an- 
nually or almost 30 times the amount of 
trade between the less developed countries 
and the Communist bloc. By building ap- 
propriate international institutions on the 
solid basis of existing mutual interest, the 
free world can perpetuate an advantage that 
lies overwhelmingly on its side.” 

To meet this challenge, the United States 
must supply leadership and practical assist- 
ance. South America and Canada, the re- 
port indicates, constitute a kind of test area 
in which the trade and investment prac- 
tices of the United States should be im- 
proved for the common benefit of the whole 
hemisphere. This country, too, must keep 
its own economy strong, since so much of 
the world’s trade (within the free area espe- 
cially) comprises American exports and 
imports. 

The impact of foreign trade upon Ameri- 
can prosperity and world order is not too 
well understood by many in the United 
States. “One of the chief obstacles,” the 
report asserts, “to an effective United States 
foreign economic policy has been the absence 
of an adequate public awareness of our 
stake in world economic and social progress; 
nor has our leadership been effective in 
bringing it about.” 

Such conferences as President Eisenhower 
has summoned to discuss mutual-assistance 
programs have done much in this direction. 
The Rockefeller brothers fund is working on 
these lines, and some other organizations 
are doing yeoman service. But the indi- 
vidual citizen also owes it to himself and to 
his children to become informed on the 
subject. 

Less dramatic than missiles, less exciting 
than nuclear energy, the economic interde- 
pendence of nations is still a fact that means 
life or death for freedom, 
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Education and Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous. consent to have, printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from Economic Intelligence, a newsletter 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The article so excellently summarizes 
a vital national issue that I feel it worthy 
of the attention of my colleagues in the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION AND FREEDOM 


As we review the issues involved in the 
momentous debate now going on concerning 
the purpose, content, and methods of our 
educational system, one oft-repeated, oft- 
forgotten proposition seems to merit re- 
examination. It is simply this: The pres- 
ervation of economic freedom ultimately de- 
pends on how well we educate our citizens. 

A little reflection will show that there is a 
vital relationship between a free enterprise 
economic system and its coexisting educa- 
tional system. 

A free market system differs from an au- 
thoritarian system in several ways. Not the 
least of these is that a system of economic 
freedom rests basically on the understand- 
ing and voluntary support of the great ma- 
jority of individuals making up society. 
With the complexities of modern life a free 
system makes tremendous demands on the 
voters. They must decide complicated eco- 
nomic issues instead of having decisions 
made for them. They must accept the gen- 
eral rule of competitive market control in 
most matters and yet be able to take col- 
lective action on myriad national problems. 

It is perfectly clear that the principles of 
free enterprise and public policies which 
help to maintain its vitality are under 
heavy attack from within and without. 
The continuing pressures of the cold war 
create persistent impulses toward an ever 
larger role for government in our economic 
life. The demands for economic - security 
and other welfare activities, often praise- 
worthy in themselves, also expand the scope 
of government. There are problems of eco- 
nomic structure which seem to require 
greater government intervention. 

Under these circumstances, it will take a 
large dose of mental toughness and consid- 
erable moral fiber, for the American people 
to resist the pressures ahead without relin- 
quishing allegiance to principles of free en- 
terprise and without seeing much of their 
econumic freedom eroded away by growth 
of government. 

All too often, when looking ahead at these 
problems, we seek comfort in the pious hope 
that the good sense and discrimination of a 
free people will protect us. We reaffirm 
Jefferson’s view that “where the press is 
free, and every man able to read, all is safe,” 
and let it go at that. 

This may be dangerous wishful thinking. 
One of the most important determinants of 
the intellectual and moral capacities of a 
people is its educational system. To pre- 
serve traditional freedoms without thwart- 
ing constructive progress in this 20th cen- 
tury turmoil we need an educational system 
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which produces minds that think, evaluate, 
and understand. 

The issue is not one of indoctrinating 
young minds. Ultimately, our security and 
our freedom lie in an educational system 
that trains, energizes, and stretches young 
minds to the limits of their capacities. 

Flabby educational standards promise only 
flabby minds. A society nourished in men- 
tal flabbiness, weaned on the “whole child” 
philosophy, which sets pleasure before dis- 
cipline, “togetherness” before knowledge, 
and cooperation before individual achieve- 
ment will hardly produce citizens capable of 
meeting their problems. In such a society, 
too few can be counted on to do the hard 
thinking which alone can produce the wise 
political decisions necessary to safeguard 
free institutions. And too many will mud- 
dle along in a soft-headed way, an easy 
prey to expediency, propaganda, special in- 
terests, and government giveaways. When 
yoters look for promises rather than prin- 
ciples, they may easily lose their birthright. 

Often we hear platitudinous statements 
that freedom is a priceless heritage. True. 
But freedom is not costless. The logic of 
competitive market processes by which the 


market achieves spontaneous cooperation 
without coercion is abstract and difficult to 
grasp. The promises of centralized govern- 
ment control are, unfortunately, concrete 

plausible. The case for 
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The Frightening Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. HOBLITZELL, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an editorial published un- 
der the heading “The Frightening 
Future” in the Wall Street Journal of 
June 19, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE FRIGHTENING FUTURE 

The administration has so far succeeded 
in heading off the more extreme antireces- 
sion moves advocated in Congress. And, 
contrary to dire predictions, the recession 
is not worsening as a result; signs of im- 
provement are already visible. 

As far as it goes, that is a tribute to com- 
monsense. But it must be construed as faint 
praise indeed. Worse things could have been 
done, but the things done by the Govern- 
ment—the administraiion, Congress, and 
the Federal Reserve—have created a mess it 
will take years to get out of at best, 
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Here is the picture of the economic future, 
as carefully drawn in an article in this news- 
paper yesterday: Years of heavy deficit 
financing, starting in the fiscal period end- 
ing this month, with a probable deficit of 
$10 billion or more in the new fiscal year 
and mounting thereafter. Increases in the 
public debt, with the debt ceiling being 
raised from $280 billion now to $300 billion 
and then beyond. Efforts by the Federal 
Reserve to restrain credit, but efforts that 
will prove inadequate. Increasing short- 
term financing by the Treasury, constantly 
adding to bank credit. 

One can get into all sorts of semantic 
arguments about the causes of inflation, 
but only an economic innocent could deny 
that the combination of all these circum- 
stances spells inflation—and inflation, at 
that, on a scale more vast than we have yet 
had. And only the blindest optimist would 
expect such an inflation to end in any way 
but an extremely painful economic adjust- 
ment. 

This projections no mere bogeyman; it is 
based on decisions already made and being 
made, on trends already evident—trends that 
can be reversed but aren’t now being. How 
has such a prospect come about? 

To counter the recession, the administra- 
tion has added billions to Government 
spending. To be sure, some of this is in the 
name of defense, but even there the purpose 
has coincided with alleged recession fighting. 

To counter the recession, Congress added 
more spending to that undertaken or pro- 
posed by the administration. 

Finally, to counter the recession the Fed- 
eral Reserve has made rather sweeping moves 
designed to expand credit, such as lowering 
the discount rate from 3144 percent to 1% 
in just 5 months. Admittedly, Federal Re- 
serve policy is to follow the money market 
rates, whether they are going up or down, 
but it is a real question whether the actions 
have not been excessive in relation to the 
dimensions of this recession. 

But why is it that all these groups in 
Washington have in effect, perhaps unwit- 
tingly, conspired to play fast and loose with 
the Nation's future? 

Partly it is the influence of the economic 
theory that the Government must compen- 
sate for swings in the economy, instead of 
letting the supposedly free economy make its 
adjustments in freedom. One great diffi- 
culty is that while the Government, as we 
can see, moves forcefully when the economy 
is heading down, it proves incapable of exert- 
ing sufficient compensatory restraint when 
the economy is booming. 

The reason for that is political. In these 
enlightened days it is considered politically 
unacceptable to permit more than the mild- 
est downward adjustment, and it is con- 
sidered equally unacceptable to do anything 
that would seriously dampen a boom. Thus 
the economy is caught in the hands of un- 
courageous politicians. : 

Beyond these explanations, it seems to us, 
is also an attitude of defeat in Washington. 
The zeal for sharp reductions in Govern- 
ment spending which appeared in Washing- 
ton 5 years ago has dissolved, all but disap- 
peared. It’s as though controlling Govern- 
ment, cutting it down to safe size, is just 
too big a job. And so is heard the excuse, 
“The people want it this way”—meaning 
ever-burgeoning handouts, astronomical 
spending, mounting deficits and debt, boom 
and bust. 

We doubt very much that is what the 
people want. And if they do not they had 
better start saying so. For, as one candid 
official remarked: “I don’t blame anyone for 
being frightened at what’s ahead.” 





June 19 
The Thomas Strahan Co. of Chelsea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD an article 
from the Boston Herald of June 16 which 
describes one of our fine New England 
businesses. The article so excellently 
points up the enterprising spirit that has 
made small business a foundation of our 
industrial democratic system that I fee] 
it worthy of the Senate’s attention. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CAUSE OF SMALL BUSINESS—OLDEST NEw ENG- 
LAND WALLPAPER FIRM BRINGS CHELSEA Na-« 
TIONAL FAME 

(By William F. Homer, Jr.) 


Chelsea wins national fame for two 
things—the fire, and the antique wallpaper 
reproductions of Thomas Strahan Co. 

This is the oldest wallpaper maker in New 
England, the second oldest in the land, and 
one of the area’s many family-controlled en- 
terprises that run long on quality and short 
on public statistics. 

It is a small business whose president and 
son of one of the cofounders, 8. Abbot 
Smith of Cambridge, finds time to carry the 
small business cause to New England and the 
Nation. He has held a variety of regional 
and United States Government posts and 
awards over the past decade. 


ALL NEW ENGLAND 


It is all New England in that little two- 
man firm of almost three quarters of a cen- 
tury ago bought its first quarter ton (big 
to them) of paper stock from Fitchburg 
Paper Co. 

Strahan has bought it there ever since, 
with a gift-clock on its office wall to show 
72 years of mutual admiration in dealings 
through four Fitchburg generations. 

Fifty years ago April 12—Palm Sunday was 
late that year-—Chelsea churchgoers saw & 
small fire mushroom over the city for 10 
hours at the cost of 2,822 buildings, 19 deaths, 
and 15,000 homeless. 

Some of these homeless were employees of 
the new and present Strahan plant, built a 
year earlier on Heard Street. Up on the roof 
with buckets, they doused the embers from 
the huge conflagration that stopped two 
blocks away. 





Just 21 years before that 1908 day—72 years 


ago this January—Scotland-born Thomas 
Strahan who had a Boston wallpaper store 
and an artistic temperament decided that the 
wallpaper he could buy was not good enough 
for his customers. 

MIT GRADUATE 


He teamed up with Arlington-born George 
A. Smith, an MIT graduate and chemist with 
mechanical inventiveness, who worked in & 
South Chicago rolling mill . Short of cash 
and with secondhand equipment that they 
made do and improved, they started a tiny 
factory on Marginal Street, in a room so cold 
that the ink sometimes froze in the well im 
the standup desk. . 


Strahan, who lost his Bellingham Hill 


home in the blaze, had lived with the Smiths 
when he came from Scotland as a boy—1 of 
9 children, 
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Their first wallpapers were hand blocked. 
A lost art now as the printers died off. Stra- 
han’s final hand-blocked pattern just before 
the war sold for $24 a roll. The firm’s lowest 
price today is $2.25 @ roll. 

“we don’t make paper to price,” Abbot 
smith points out. “The business started be- 
cause wallpaper was not good enough. We’ve 
kept quality and materials ever since.” 

Reproductions and quality make Strahan 
a household word when the housewife from 
New Jersey and her sister from Michigan 
talk about doing over a living room. 

History repeats in the Strahan papers that 
match the original on the walls in. the Paul 
Revere house, in Lincoln’s home in Spring- 
field, Ill., the Knox mansion in Thomaston, 
Maine, the Buckman Tavern in Lexington, 
the Theodore Roosevelt home (the ugly early 
1900s era) in Oyster Bay, Long Island, to 
name a few. 

“People constantly bring us samples of old 
wallpaper,” Smith relates. “They tell us ‘it 
must be more than 100 years old because 
grandpa died when he was 90 and he always 
remembered it.’ Then we look at it and 
find it is one of our own reproductions, so 
it can’t be older than 1886.” 

The firm makes 2,000 active papers now. 
It sends its designs to India and Sweden, to 
South America or Australia. 

From the hand-blocked age to the air age, 
it moves rush shipments daily from Boston 
to Chicago by American Airlines air freight. 
The air pioneer for its industry, Strahan 
saves 3 or 4 days on United States delivery 
by this central distribution point. 





The Fifth Amendment: Its Use in 
Congressional Investigations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS + 
oF 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 19,1958 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks ih the Recorp, I 
include with pleasure the following arti- 
cle from the May issue of the American 
Bar Association Journal written by my 
good friend and former constituent, Lt. 
Col. Raymond Coward, Judge Advocate 


General's Corps, United States Army. I 


think it will be agreed that his state- 

ments are timely and thought-provoking. 

THE Firth AMENDMENT: ITs UsE IN CON- 
GRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 


(By Raymond Coward, Lieutenant Colonel, 
Judge Advocate General’s Corps, U. S. 
Army) 


(The use of the privilege against self- 
incrimination by witnesses before congres=- 
sional committees continues to be a source 
of news and controversy. In the past few 
months, a parade of officers of labor unions 
invoking the privilege during an inquiry into 
alleged misappropriation of union funds 
again gave rise to the argument that the 
amendment is outmoded and should be 
either altered or abolished to meet the con- 
ditions of the present day. Colonel Coward 
reexamines the history and the development 
of the privilege and concludes that it is one 
of the fundamental safeguards of our Bill 
of Rights.) 

A, GENERAL 


Inquiries by congressional committees tn 
recent weeks, particularly the Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the Labor 
or Management Field of the United States 
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Senate, have made the fifth amendment to 
the United States Constitution the subject 
of headlines and front page stories across 
the land. It is not too difficult to find pro- 
ponents of the view that the use of the 
fifth amendment today before congressional 
committees is not in accordance with its 
original purpose. There are those who will 
ask, if the witness isn’t guilty of any wrong- 
doing why does he invoke the privilege of the 
fifth amendment and refuse to answer ques- 
tions? What is the extent to which the 
privilege may be invoked? 

The divergent views expressed on these and 
related questions have prompted the writer 
into research in an effort to find the answer 
to some of the questions involved. Public 
debate is one of the great institutions of 
our country, and any move to curtail it might 
well be considered to be a step toward a 
dictatorship. If this discussion stimulates 
individual thinking about these nratters the 
purpose of the writer will have been ac- 
complished. 

Now before going into a discussion of the 
historical development and some of the legal 
concepts concerning the fifth amendment 
and its use, it is desired to raise a few ques- 
tions for individual reflection. It is not pro- 
posed to give an immediate answer to each 
question as it is raised, but perhaps the 
later discussion will be of assistance in help- 
ing the reader to arrive at his individual 
answers to questions concerning the impor- 
tance of the fifth amendment in modern 
society. 

What was the original purpose of the fifth 
amendment? Is the fifth amendment 9ob- 
solete, outmoded and incapable of meeting 
the needs of modern society? Has the use 
of the privilege of the fifth amendment been 
abused during investigations by congres- 
sional committees in recent times? Should 
the fifth amendment be changed? If it is 
to be changed, what standards or safeguards 
to protect the rights of the individual 
should be substituted? Are there any con- 
ceivable situations where the interest of the 
Government should outweigh the right of 
the individual to invoke the fifth amend- 
ment? What does the fifth amendment 
mean to you as an American citizen? 


B, INTRODUCTION 


The recent inquiries by the committees of 
Congress and developments resulting there- 
from have given the public just grounds te 
pause and refiect on the fifth amendment 
and its purposes. 

In this discussion we shall be primarily 
concerned with these words in the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States: “No person * * * shall be 
compelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 
ness against himself * * *.”1 

The privilege against self-incrimination is 
included not only in the Federal Constitu- 
tion but also in those of 46 States. The 
constitutions of Iowa and New Jersey do not 


contain the privilege, but it is nevertheless 


available even in those States.* 
C. HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Historians can trace the origin of the priv- 
flege back to the 12th century when it was 
used in controversies between the king and 
bishops. Apparently the bishops sought to 
examine people about a wide variety of al- 
leged offenses and the king sought to limit 
the bishops to ecclesiastical subjects. By 
the 16th century the idea had been reduced 
to a Latin maxim, Nemo’ tenetur prodere se 
ipsum (No one should be required to accuse 
himself). However, in that period the 
maxim was little more than an idea as ap- 
parently it was standard practice to make 
suspected persons give evidence against 
themselves. Even torture was used as an 
element of persuasion to be sure the accused 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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would speak. In following the development 
of the privilege we should keep in mind its 
close connection with the struggle to elim- 
inate torture of .the accused as a govern- 
mental practice. 

Dean Erwin N. Griswold of the Harvard 
Law School has stated that we owe the priv- 
ilege of today primarily to “Freeborn John” 
Lilburne, a cantankerous person. In 1637 
he was haled before the Star Chamber on a 
charge of having imported seditious books. 
He refused to take the oath to answer truly 
and was condemned to be whipped and pil- 
loried. About 1641 Parliament decided that 
the sentence was illegal and ordered £3,000 
paid to him as an indemnity.‘ 

This case apparently established the privi- 
lege against self-incrimination as part of the 
common law in England. In the latter half 
of the 17th century the privilege was recog- 
nized on many occasions by the English 
courts, and it is still so recognized today. 
During the 18th century, little is heard about 
self-incrimination, and this may be because 
the privilege was generally recognized in the 
American Colonies after it became estab- 
lished as part of the common law of England. 

The privilege was included in the Virginia 
Bill of Rights of 1776, drafted by George 
Mason, and perhaps because of this the privi- 
lege appeared in various forms in 6 or 7 of the 
Original States. When the United States 
Constitution was ratified, some of the States 
proposed amendments including reference to 
the privilege against self-incrimination. Ac- 
cordingly, the privilege was included in pro- 
posals made by Congress which became the 
fifth amendment in 1791, and it remains 
unchanged to this day. Its importance to 
protect the rights of the individual from the 
collective power of the State is still recog- 
nized in our system of government. 

In Brown v. Walker; Mr. Justice Stephen 
J. Field, of the United States Supreme Court, 
stated: “The essential and inherent cruelty 
of compelling a man to expose his own guilt 
is obvious to everyone, and needs no illustra- 
tion.” He continued, saying that the privi- 
lege is the “result of the long struggle be- 
tween the opposing forces of the spirit of 
individual liberty on the one hand and the 
collective power of the State on the other.” 

The privilege against self-incrimination 
extends to matters of a person’s opinion or 
political views which may be elements in 
a charge against him, and such a charge 
may be very difficult to prove by evidence 
from sources other than the accused him- 
self. However, the privilege is broader than 
that and is applicable even in the most sordid 
crime. 

One might ask whether we go too far in 
giving this protection to criminals. Isn’t 
the claim of the privilege evidence of the 
guilt of the witness? We should never over- 
look the fact that one of the purpose of the 
fifth amendment was to protect the inno- 
cent. 

Why should a man fear he will incriminate 
himself if he Knows- he has committed no 
crime? 

Consider, however, a case where a man 
killed another in self-defense, or by acci- 
dent, without intending to commit a 
crime. The mere admission of the fact that 
he killed him may well incriminate the ac- 
cused. He will then have the burden of 
proof to establish his own innocence, Thus 
we might well remember that the privilege 
against self-incrimination is a companion of 
the recognized rule that a person is in- 
nocent until proved guilty. 

In Burdick v. United States,* Mr. Justice 
McKenna stated: “If it be objected that the 
sensitiveness of Burdick was extreme be- 
cause his refusal to answer was itself an im- 
Plication of crime, we answer, not neces« 
earily in fact, not at all in theory of law.” 
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D. POWER OF CONGRESS TO INVESTIGATE 


The Constitution confers no explicit au- 
thority upon Congress, or either House, to 
conduct investigations, and consequently 
their powers in this regard ere derived solely 
by inference. The purpose of investigations 
by Congress is to enable it to carry out its 
responsibilities under the Constitution. It 
must seek information from those best 
qualified to furnish it. Investigations nor- 
mally result either in recommendations to 
legislate or in a finding that no legislation 
is necessary. Accordingly, they are generally 
regarded as within the legislative function.’ 

The first formal investigation by Congress 
occurred in 1792 and concerned the failure 
of a military expedition.* Since that time 
the number of congressional investigations 
has run into the thousands. 

Some 25 years before Woodrow Wilson be- 
came President, he wrote: 

“It is the proper duty of a representative 
body to look diligently into every affair of 
government and to talk much about what it 
sees. It is meant to be the eyes and the 
voice, and to embody the wisdom and will of 
its constituents. Unless Congress have and 
use every means of acquainting itself with 
the acts and the disposition of the admin- 
istrative agents of the Government the 
country must be helpless to learn how it 
is being served; and unless Congress both 
scrutinize these things and sift them by 
every form of discussion, the country must 
remain in embarrassing, crippling ignorance 
of the very effairs which it is most important 
that it should understand and direct. The 
informing function of Congress should be 
preferred even to its legislative function.” ® 
governmental doctrine is the 

nof powers. The legislative branch 

j responsibilities but so do the execu- 
nd judicial branches of the Govern- 
All are sworn to uphold the Consti- 


An important 


Mr. Justice Stone once said: “Courts are 
not the only agency of Government that 
be assumed to have capacity to gov- 
ern 
When an investigation is being conducted 
the power that is being exercised is the power 
of the House or the Senate. This is true 
whether the investigation is being conducted 
by a full committee, a subcommittee, or even 
a subcommittee of one. No subeommi ‘tee 
has any power to investigate except on a 
delegation of the power delegated by the 
House or the Senate to the committee. 


E. SCOPE OF LAWFUL INQUIRY 


The case of Anderson v. Dunn™ which 
reached the Supreme Court in 1821 did not 
involve an investigation but for the first 
time dealt with the crucial power of the 
House of Representatives to punish for con- 
tempt, consisting of attempted bribery of a 
Member. The alleged briber was tried by 
the House and was found guilty, reprimand- 
ed and discharged after being held in cus- 
tody for 8 days. He sued for false imprison~- 
ment and contended: (1) the lack of ex- 
press constitutional authority, especially in 
a single House; (2) violation of the principle 
of the separation of powers; (3) what may 
be called the expressio unius argument, 
based upon the express powers of the two 
Houses; and (4) the limitation of the fourth 
and fifth amendments. 

The Court rejected all these arguments and 
decided that Congress had a right and duty 
to maintain the powers which are implied 
from those expressly granted, and a duty 
to the people who are its creators. The 
Court rejected suggestions that the power of 
the House to punish for contempt should be 
limited to contempts committed in its pres- 
ence, restrained within any geographical 
limits, or confined to a particular type of 
contempt. The only limitation indicated 
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was that the punishment should be limited 
by the life of the House imposing it. This 
limitation was later extended by the act of 
1857 4 to a fine of not more than $1,000 and 
imprisonment for not over 12 months. 

It appears that this old limitation may 
still exist in contempt proceedings before 
the House.“ However, such proceedings 
have largely been superseded in recent years 
by indictments under the act of 1857 as 
amended.“ It would not seem permissible 
to apply the old doctrine to proceedings be- 
fore the Senate, which is.a continuing body.” 
The doctrine of this case continued for half 
a century until for the first time a case 


directly involving a congressional investiga- , 


tion came before the Supreme Court. 

The case of Kilbourn v. Thampson™ has 
been both acclaimed and criticized. Funds 
of the United States had been deposited 
with Jay Cooke & Co., which had be- 
come bankrupt and whose trustee had made 
an improvident settlement with the United 
States. This firm had been connected with 
a certain real estate pool, which is not de- 
scribed, and the House passed a resolution 
directing a committee to investigate the 
eharacter of the settlement and the nature 
and history of the pool. Kilbourn, whose 
connection with the pool is not indicated, 
was summoned as a witness, but declined to 
produce records of the pool or to name its 
members. Brought before the House, he 
was confined to jail, but in a habeas corpus 
proceeding he was remitted to the custody 
of the United States marshal. He sued the 
Sergeant at Arms for false imprisonment and 
the Supreme Court held that his imprison- 
ment was not justified. The resolution con- 
tained no indication that the investigation 
was in anticipation of legislation. It was 
no more than an inquiry into the affairs of 
private citizens which the Court held was 
beyond the power of Congress. Kilbourn 
was discharged and later got a verdict of 
$20,000 which was paid out of an appro- 
priation by Congress.” 

In re Chapman, decided some 16 years 
later by the Supreme Court, concerned 
Chapman’s refusal to answer questions of a 
Senate committee investigating newspaper 
charges that some Senators had yielded to 
corrupt influences in considering certain 
pending legislation. He had been indicted 
and convicted under sections 102 and 104 
of the Revised Statutes (1878). The main 
point at issue was whether these statutes 
were constitutional. The Court upheld their 
constitutionality and stated: 

“* * * Congress possessed the constitu- 
tional power to enact a statute to enforce 
the attendance of witnesses and to compel 
them to make disclosures of evidence to 
enable the respective bodies to discharge 
their legitimate functions.” 

Marshall v. Gordon™ concerned a direct 
proceeding by the House itself for contempt 
consisting of an insulting letter from Mar- 
shall to a subcommittee of the House. The 
House ordered Marshall’s arrest. His peti- 
tion for habeas corpus was denied by the 
district court but was granted by the Su- 
preme Court, on the premise that the right 
of the House to punish rested solely on its 
right to prevent obstruction of its power to 
legislate. This decision supports the inves- 
tigative power of Congress through its right 
to punish the recusant witness. 

The leading case of McGrain v. Daugherty ™ 
concerned (1) an investigation ordered by 
the Senate in connection with the admin- 
istration of the office of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and (2) the arrest of the latter’s brother 
after he refused to appear before the Senate 
in that investigation to answer pertinent 
questions seeking information necessary as 
@ basis for legislation and other action. The 
witness was released on habeas corpus, but 
the Supreme Court reversed and laid down 
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the doctrine that “the power of inquiry— 


with process to enforce it—is an essentia) . 


and appropriate auxiliary to the legislatiyg 
function.” 

It was suggested that the words “other 
action” might be other than legislation, but 
this was rejected by the Court and it heig 
that the only legitimate purpose in ord 
the investigation was to aid in legislation 
and implied that this purpose should be pre. 
sumed. The doctrine of this case still s 
and with this case the legal development of 
the scope of congressional inquiries came 
to its conclusion. 

Judge Holtzoff has ruled that the investi. 
gative power is based entirely upon the con. 
gressional function of legislation and appro. 
priation, and added: 

“If the subject under scrutiny may have 
any possible relevancy and materiality, no 
matter how remote, to some possible legisla. 
tion, it is within the power of Congress to 
investigate the matter. Moreover, the rele- 
vancy and the materiality of the subject 
matter must be presumed.” ” 

Congress can investigate incident to its 
power to legislate, even when the investi- 
gation extends to the executive branch of 
the Government.™ Congress can also inves- 
tigate incident to its power to impeach (Kil- 
bourn v. Thompson, supra) and incident to 
its power to judge the elections and qualifi- 
cations of its Members*; and to its power 
to expel or censure its Members.* 

Sinclair v. United States, supra, held that 
the Kilbourn case’s exemption from scrutiny 
of private and personal affairs did not relate 
to transactions in which public interests were 
involved (such as Tea Pot Dome oil reserves), 
and that inquiries as to these were not such 
a fishing expedition as was condemned in 
FTC v. American Tobacco Co. (264 U. S. 298 
(1924) ). 


F. WHEN FIFTH AMENDMENT MAY BE PROPERLY 
INVOKED 


The invocation of the privilege must be 
based upon a reasonable apprehension or fear 
of prosecution. If it is not reasonable by 
objective legal standards the witness may be 
punished for contempt based on his refusal 
to answer pertinent questions. Further, the 
witness must be truthful in invoking the 
privilege. 

Chief Justice John Marshall in the Aaron 
Burr case” stated: 

“If the declaration [that the answer of 
the witness would incriminate him] be un- 
true, it is in conscience and in law as much 
@ perjury as if he had declared any other 
untruth upon his oath.” 

The privilege may be asserted in any kind 
of proceedings, such as bankruptcy proceed- 
ings,* grand jury proceedings,” or in an 
immigration hearing.” It may likewise be 
used in congressional investigations.” 

The privilege may be validly asserted if in 
the light of what the judge knows about 
the case, or from evidence presented by the 
witness, he finds that some possible answef 
might divulge incriminating facts or any 
information from which incriminating evi- 
dence might be obtained.” Courts consist- 
ently uphold the right to claim the privilege 
with respect to such questions as the as- 
sociation of the witness with the Communist 
Party,* his business’ and acquaintances” 
The privilege cannot be asserted when the 


witness desires to avoid civil liability, pef-. 


sonal disgrace,” or prosecution by another 
sovereign, as when he invokes the privileg® 
for fear of prosecution under the laws of & 
foreign country * or wishes to protect other 
persons.” 

The privilege may not be asserted by & 
corporation “ or an impersonal association* 
and an official of such a body cannot prop 
erly refuse to produce the organization’ 
records even though they may tend to it 
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criminate him personally. The “impersonal 
association” test referred to above has been 
applied to the Communist Party.“ Purther- 
more, records which are required to be kept 
py statute are not privileged.“ The privilege 
may not be asserted in the Federal courts to 
avoid incrimination under State law.“ How- 
ever, @ few recent cases have rejected this 
rule and have held that the privilege can be 
asserted in Federal courts if incrimination 
under State law is feared, at least when the 
Federal authorities are investigating into 
State crimes.“ A few states have held that 
the privilege can be asserted in State courts 
to avoid incrimination under Federal law.” 
Query whether the privilege may properly be 
claimed where the liability would be under 
military law. Usually military authorities 
will not try a person who has been previ- 
ously tried by Federal authorities for the 
same offense. However, in the case of United 
States v. Knudson,® the accused Knudson, a 
Chief Engineman in the Navy, petitioned the 
Secretary of the Navy on May 5, 1952, for re- 
lief from trial by court martial for a sex 
crime, on the ground that he was tried and 
acquitted in a California State court on 
April 4, 1952, for the same offense. The 
United States Court of Military Appeals re- 
jected the theory of double jeopardy and 
stated: 

“The same acts when committed in a 
State may constitute 2 offenses, 1 against 
the United States and the other against the 
State. In such a case trial by a State court 
does not bar trial by court-martial. Inso- 
far as the accused’s motion was based on the 
ground that jeopardy attached by reason of 
his trial by the State of California, it was 
without merit.” 

The conviction of accused by court-mar- 
tial was upheld. 

In Quinn v. United States,“ the petitioner 
was convicted for refusing to answer a ques- 
tion before a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities of the House 
of Representatives as to his alleged member- 
ship in the Communist Party. Clearly an 
answer to the question might have tended 
to incriminate him, and consequently he 
was entitled to claim the privilege. The 
Court said, “It is agreed by all that a claim 
of the privilege does not require any special 
combination of words. Plainly a witness 
need not have the skill of a lawyer to invoke 
the protection ofthe self-incrimination 
clause. If an objection to a question is 
made in any language that a committee may 
reasonably be expected to understand as an 
attempt to invoke the privilege, it must be 
Tespected both by the committee and by 
a Court in a prosecution under section 192” 
(2U. S.C. A. 192). The case was remanded 
with directions to enter a judgment of ac- 
quittal. ’ 

In invoking the privilege, however, the wit- 
hess assumes the risks of béing held in con- 
at for refusing to answer pertinent ques- 

ons, 

Sinclair v. United States © points out that: 
“The gist of the offense is refusal to answer 
pertinent questions * * *. Intentional vio- 
lation is sufficient to constitute guilt fof 
contempt ].” 


@. WAIVER OF THE RIGHT TO USE THE PRIVILEGE 


The witness may waive his privilege by 
voluntarily giving incriminating testimony." 
It has been said that it is doubtful if this 
Tule, which is comsidered necessary for a 
fair adversary proceeding, should be applied 
to congressional investigations." There is 
& basis for co’ that the elimination 
of the waiver doctrine might serve to en- 
courage testimony and minimize the need 
for immunity." The theory seems to be 
that a witness must say everything or noth- 
ing at all, in order to be fair to the opposing 
Party, and since there is no adversary party 
in legislative or grand jury proceedings, it 
—_—————ssmmmeme  - 
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may be contended that the waiver theory is 
not applicable. 

A witness may refuse to answer any in- 
criminating quesiton not covered by a grant 
of immunity. A witness may have difficulty 
in determining whether a particular ques- 
tion is within the scope of immunity granted 
him. In view of the difficult position in 
which the witness is placed he should be 
prutected in answering any question unless 
it clearly has no relationship to the trans- 
action covered by the immunity. The Court 
in any subsequent prosecution should con- 
strue the immunity very broadly. When a 
question is clearly beyond the scope of im- 
munity, the witness must claim his privilege. 
If he fails to’do so and answers the ques- 
tions, the privilege will have been waived." 
A witness, under such circumstances, may 
later face prosecution in the courts without 
then being able, at that late date, to avail 
himself of the privilege of the fifth amend- 
ment with respect to the evidence he had 
previously given after the waiver. 

“A very recent case illustrates further how 
an accused may be considered to have waived 
his privilege. In State v. Marsin,® it appears 
that defendant voluntarily appeared in a civil 
hearing and claimed to be the owner of prop- 
erty which was determined to be stolen. 
When asked questions about his ownership, 
defendant claimed his constitutional privi- 
lege against self-incrimination. The Court 
held that neither the Federal nor Arizona 
Constitutions’ guaranty of privilege against 
self-incrimination barred evidence, in a crim- 
inal prosecution, that defendant had volun- 
tarily appeared as claimant of the stolen 
property in an earlier civil proceeding. 

“These guaranties stand as a shield against 
oppression; they were not intended to ab- 
solve a wrongdoer of every consequence of 
his criminal folly. Where one voluntarily 
enters into a proceeding and as a participant 
seeks a material advantage he would not 
otherwise gain the essence of the prohibition 
against compelling testimony does not exist, 
for the element of compulsion is not present. 

“Since this defendant was not compelled 
to participate in the civil proceeding, his acts 
must be held to be voluntary—even the act 
of claiming the privilege. That his action in 
claiming the privilege might later be subject 
to inspection or investigation to determine 
its motivation is no more protected by the 
Constitution than any other act that is com- 
mitted without coercion and might have 
some bearing on guilt or innocence.” 


H. COMPULSORY TESTIMONY—-STATUTE AND ITS 
EFFECTS 


The merits of the privilege have been 
questioned in our modern society. We are 
familiar with other legal doctrines which bar 
evidence obtained by physical and mental 
compulsion, but the privilege against self- 
incrimination permits one to refuse to re- 
spond to orderly examination. However, if 
the privilege should be eliminated, it might 
well lead to perjured testimony rather than 
truthful incriminating testimony. There is 
a strong feeling in our system of government 
that to compel a man to reveal his own guilt 
is inherently unjust and that the privilege 
maintains the dignity and humanity of our 
legal system.™ 

Immunity statutes have developed as com- 
promises-to permit the compelling of testi- 
mony from the witness and yet protect him 
from prosecutions as a result of such testi- 
mony. The first Federal immunity statute, 
enacted in 1857 and applicable to congres- 
sional committees, was much abused because 
it granted immunity with -respect to “any 
fact or act touching which he (the witness) 
shall be required to testify. * * *”" Gov- 
ernment officials voluntarily testified before 
committees in order to receive complete im- 
munity for all wrongdoing.“ Since the an- 
swers. of the witness did not have to be re- 
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sponsive to the questions asked, he could ob- 
tain an immunity bath, that is, immunity 
from prosecution regarding any matter he 
decided to disclose. 

Accordingly, this provision was replaced 
in 1862 by a more restrictive statute pro- 
viding only that “the testimony [of a wit- 
ness] * * * shall not be used as evidence 
in any criminal proceeding against such 
witness. * * *”® In Counselman v. Hich- 
cock the Supreme Court held that a sim- 
ilarly worded statute® relating to judicial 
proceedings could not be used to compel 
testimony because mere prohibition on the 
later use.of testimony does not provide the 
protection guaranteed by the fifth amend- 
ment. 

For additional authorities and discussion 
concerning the development and use of the 
compulsory testimony statute and its effects, 
see footnote. ® 


I. DOCTRINE OF RECENT DECISIONS 


It appears appropriate to turn to a few 
recent decisions of the courts to see how 
they have interpreted and applied the prin- 
ciples established by the authcsities pre- 
viously discussed. 

The case of United States v. Icardi™ con- 
cerns the question of Icardi’s connection 
with the death of Maj. William V. Hollahan 
while a member of the Armed Forces on 
assignment to the Office of Stratgic Services 
in the Italian campaign of 1944. The sub- 
committee of the House Armed Services 
Committee, by letter, invited Icardi to tes- 
tify even though it already had in its pos- 
session sufficient information on which to 
base its report to the Congress. The chair- 
man testified in court that “to the best of 
his recollection, before asking Icardi to tes- 
tify, he discussed with his colleague and 
counsel for the subcommittee the calling of 
Icardi, putting him under oath, and the pos- 
sibility of a perjury indictment as a result 
of Icardi’s testimony.” 

The District of Columbia court stated: 

“Assuming, however, that the subcommit- 
tee was functioning as a competent tribunal 
when Icardi gave the testimony upon which 
the indictment is based, the court holds, as 
a matter of law, that the false answers de- 
fendent is charged with having given did 
not relate to a material matter.* * * There 
are, however, limitations upon the investi- 
gative power of the legislature which must 
be considered in any determination of mate- 
riality. The investigation must be to aid in 
legislation. McGrain v. Daugherty, supra, 273 
U. S. at page 178, 47 S. Ct. 319. “Similarly, 
the power to investigate must not be con- 
fused with any of the powers of law enforce- 
ment; those powers are assigned under our 
Gonstitution to the Executive and Judiciary”. 
Quinn v. United States, 349 U. S. 155, 161, 75 
S. Ct. 668, 672, 99 L. ed. 964.” 

Accordingly, the court directed a verdict 
of acquittal for the defendant. 

However, the case of Slochower v. Board of 
Higher Education of New York City®™ in- 
volved a teacher discharged under a section 
of the New York City Charter, without notice 
and hearing, because, while testifying be- 
fore a Federal legislative committee, he re- 
fused to answer questions concerning his 
membership in the Communist Party in 1940 
and 1941, on the ground that his answer 
might tend to incriminate him. Held: 
Summary dismissal violated the due process 
clause of thé 14th amendment. 

The case of United States v. Rosato * dem- 
onstrates that the privilege of the fifth 
amendment may be used in the military 
service, Here the accused was convicted by 
@ general court martial in Germany for fail- 
ure to obey a lawful order of his commanding 
officer to furnish a specimen of his handwrit- 
ing by printing the alphabet. The convic- 
tion was set aside and the charge dismissed. 
The United States Court of Military Appeals 
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held that the conviction was contrary to the 
safeguards provided to an individual by the 
fifth amendment of the Constitution and 
stated: 

“Without exception courts have declared 
that this amendment must be construed lib- 
erally to prevent stealthy encroachment 
upon, or gradual depreciation of, the rights 
secured by it. 

* - . ° * 




















































« “The compulsory production of a hand- 
writing specimen goes far beyond the taking 
ot a fingerprint, placing a foot in a track, 
an examination for scars, forcibly shaving a 
nian or trimming his hair, requiring him to 
grow a beard, or try on a garment. Such 
instances do not involve an affirmative con- 
scious act on the part of the individual af- 
fected by the demand. Whereas the print- 
ing of the alphabet involves a conscious exer- 

’ cise of both mind and body, an affirmative 
action.” 

The case of Emspak v. United States“ isa 

companion case to Quinn v. United Stctes, 

supra. Challenged in each proceeding is a 

conviction under 2 United States Code 192 

in the District Court for the District of Co- 

lumbia The two cases arose out of the 

same investigation by the Committee on 

Un-American Activities of the House of Rep- 

The subcommittee’s hearings 

been announced as concern- 

he question of Communist affiliation 
ion of certain members” of the 

d “the advisability of tightening 

i requirements in industrial 
werking on certain Government con- 


resentatives 


i previously 


) answer certain ques- 
th his associations and 
his refusal on pri- 
iment, supplemented 

i 1 judgment of ac- 

e Court said, “We have 
t questions concern- 

ed membership in the 
within the scope of 


nted out that the com- 
ite its overruling of the 
ting the petitioner to 


“In the absence of such committee action, 
petitioner was never confronted with a 
alearcut choice between compliance and 
noncompliance, between answering the ques- 
dion and risking prosecution for contempt.” 

Watkins v. United States® concerned a 
prosecution for contempt for refusal to 
@pswer questions put by a congressional 

sbcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
iatetenes Activities. The United States 
Pistrict Court for the District of Columhia 
found the accused guilty and he appealed. 
The court of appeals affirmed the decision 
and held that the joint resolution authoriz- 
4ne the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties to investigate subversive and un- 

° American propaganda activities authorized 
inquiry into infiltration by Communists into 
labor unions and authorized questions of 
witness as to whether he knew certain indi- 
viduals as Communists. Watkins willingly 
testified before the committee concerning 
persons he knew to be members of the Com- 
munist Party and whom he believed still to 
be, But he declined to testify about persons 
who may in the past have been Communist 
Party members or otherwise engaged in Com- 
munist Party activity but who to the best of 
my knowledge and belief have long since re- 
moved themselves from the Communist 

* movement. 

The Supreme Court in an opinion by Chief 
Justice Warren, reversed the conviction and 
held that where particular inquiry by a sub- 
committee of the Un-American Activities 
Committee purported to involve Communist 
infiltration in labor, but most of the wit- 
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nesses had no connection with labor, and the 
questions asked of defendant witness, which 
he refused to answer, involved persons al- 
most a quarter of whom were not labor 
people, and the chairman’s only response 
to the defendant’s objection was that the 
subcommittee was investigating subversion 
and subversive propaganda, the defendant 
had an insufficient basis for determining the 
pertinency of the questions, and his convic- 
tion under the statute for refusal to answer 
was invalid under the due process clause. 
Mr. Justice Clark dissented and stated: 


“So long as the object ofa legislative in- 
quiry is legitimate and the questions pro- 
pounded are pertinent thereto, it is not for 
the courts to interfere with the committee 
system of inquiry. * * * To carry on its 
heavy responsibility the compulsion of truth 
that does not incriminate is not only neces- 
sary to the Congress but is permitted within 
the limits of the Constitution.” 


The current congressional investigations 
will raise a number of legal questions con- 
cerning the invocation of the fifth amend- 
ment, jurisdiction, waiver and the contempt 
power. Some witnesses appearing before the 
Senate’s permanent Subcommittee on Inves- 
tigations in January 1957, refused to answer 
questions on the ground that the committee 
lacked jurisdiction. Some of these witnesses 
have already been indicted for contempt. 

Meanwhile, the inquiry has been shifted 
to the select Committee on Improper Ac- 
tivities in the Labor or Management Field 
of the United States Senate, and at least 
one of the witnesses indicted for refusing to 
testify before the first Senate committee in 
January 1957, appeared and testified freely, 
in March 1957, before the second Senate 
committee. 

J. CONCLUSIONS 


It is concluded that the privilege against 
self-incrimination is of great value, a pro- 
tection to the innocent even though a shel- 
ter to the guilty, and a safeguard against 
unfounded or tyrannical prosecutions. 

It is further concluded that the fifth 
amendment is as important and valid in 
our system of government today as it was 
when it became part of our Federal Consti- 
tution in 1791; that it is not outmoded or 
obsolete; that it is capable of meeting the 
needs of modern society; that it has ad- 
mirably withstood the test of time: that it 
should not be changed; that it was shaped 
by our forefathers as a cornerstone to our 
democratic way of life; that we must pre- 
serve it at all costs; that it should and shall 
continue to shine as a beacon light sym- 
bolizing the rights of the individual against 
the oppressive and collective power of the 
state; and that we must never forget that 
it is better that the guilty should go un- 
punished rather than to have one innocent 
man suffer unjustly. These things are the 
basic differences between our form of gov- 
ernment and way of life and that of a com- 
munistic state. Let us maintain ours, 
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Kennedy-Ives Triumph—The Labor 
Reform Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in the 
New York Times of today there is pub- 
lished an editorial entitled “KEnNEDy- 
Ives Triumph.” It refers to my senior 
colleague and friend from New York 
(Mr. Ives], as well as the distinguished 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KenneDy], who have added luster to 
their names by reason of their leader- 
ship in connection with the so-called 
labor reform bill. The editorial also 
comments favorably upon the action of 
this body. 

I read one brief paragraph from the 
editorial: 

The McClellan committee exposures have 
s0 shocked the public, even though they 
involve but a small minority of union of- 
ficials, that the demand for Government 
curbs on corruption and dictatorship has 
been overwhelming. To respond to that de- 
mand in a way that would be effective, but 
not destructive, took both wisdom and 
courage. 





There is always much criticism of leg-- 


islative bodies. This body is considered 
one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
on earth; and when it comes in for praise 
from such a source, and when individual 
Members are praised for distinguished 
leadership, it is a particular privilege to 
insert such an editorial in the REcorp. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I had 
noted the editorial which appeared in the 
New York Times today, relating to the 
passage of the Kennedy-Ives bill, and 
had intended to ask to have it printed 
in today’s Record. So I take pleasure in 
joining with the distinguished Senator 
from New York in his request. 

This splendid editorial reports to the 
Nation the bipartisan work which re- 
sulted in the labor bill.which we passed 
in the Senate, after many long days and 
Nights of effort. 


I commend the éditorial to each Sen- 


ator, and to the reading American public. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as. follows: 
[From the New York Times of June 19, 1958 

KENNEDY-IvES TRIUMPH 


The labor reform bill, passed by the Sen- 
ate with a vote of 88 to 1, is a triumph of 
moderation and a powerful blend of prin- 
ciple and political savvy. Major credit for 
its passuge is due to the bipartisan sponsor- 
ship of Senators KENNEpy, Democrat, of 
Massachusetts, and Ives, Republican, of 
New York, who so skillfully pHoted its course 
through the Senate, adjusting it here and 
there, as better directions were proposed. 
Senator McCLeELEAN’s active support on the 
floor helped greatly. 

The McClellan committee exposures have 
so shocked the public, even though they in- 
volve but a small minority of union officials, 
that the demand for Government curbs on 
corruption and dictatorship has been over- 
whelming. To respond to that demand in 
a way that would be effective, but not de- 
structive, took both wisdom and courage. 

The wisdom was revealed in the report on 
the bill of the Senate Labor Committee, of 
which Mr. Kennepy himself is chairman. It 
laid down basic policies on which the meas- 
ure was based and with which, for the most 
part, the Senate amendments were in line— 
notably those suggested by Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell. 

The committee gave generous recognition 
to the valiant efforts which the AFL-CIO 
has made to cope with the misdeeds of some 
of its affiliates’ officials—and to prevent their 
recurrence. . But, as the committee wisely 
pointed out, “effective measures * * * can- 
not be applied to all unions without the co- 
ercive powers of government.” On the other 
hand, the committee warned that “in pro- 
viding the remedy for existing evils the Sen- 
ate should be careful neither to undermine 
self-government within the labor movement 
nor.to weaken unions in their role as the 
bargaining representatives of employees.” 
On the whole, and with few reservations as 
to details, we believe the Senate has done 
just. that. 

The fate of labor-reform legislation is now 
in the hands of the House. The Kennedy- 
Ives bill has gone to its Labor Committee, 
Representative BaRDEN, Democrat, of North 
Carolina, chairman. But this committee has 
long been known as a burying ground for 
labor legislation. However, Democratic 
leaders well know that failure to pass labor 
legislation would give the Republicans a 
welcome campaign issue next fall. And 
labor leaders, who have been showing de- 
creasing opposition to this kind of regula- 
tion, fear that public resentment at such a 
failure would increase the chance of moré 
drastic measures later. So there is some 
chance of action at this session. 





The Ridgefield 5-Percent Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 19,1958 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorD 
an editorial from the Elmer, N. J., Times, 
and a transcript of part of the program, 
The World Tonight, as broadcast over the 
CBS network on. Saturday evening. 
Both statements pertain to a campaign 
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originated by Mr. Samuel Rubin, presi- 
dent of Faberge Perfumes, Inc., of 
Ridgefield, N. J. Mr. Rubin has offered 
a@ very useful suggestion for helping 
overcome unemployment in Ridgefield, 
N. J., aS well as in other communities 
troubled by the same problem. He re- 
lies on Americans’ keen desire to help 
themselves and not to wait for assistance 
from other sources, 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial and transcript were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Elmer (N. Y.) Times of June 12, 
1958] 
FIVE-PERCENT PLAN FOR PROSPERITY 

People who would rather depend on them- 
selves than on the dubious blessing of Gov- 
ernment handouts will like the Ridgefield, 
N. J., 5-percent plan. This community effort 
to rout the depression has been endorsed by 
all of the approximately 11,000 people in 
this typical American small town—part resi- 
dential and part manufacturing—and is now 
in operation. 

Under this plan, authorized by Samuel 
Rubin, a local industrialist, who is president 
of Faberge Perfumes, Inc.: 

Industrialists are to pledge themselves im- 
mediate expenditure of at least 5 percent of 
their plants’ value on repairs or improve- 
ments; 

Retail merchants and those dealing in serv- 
ices would institute, at once, a 5-percent dis- 
count on the normal price of their merchan- 
dise or services; 

Homeowners would spend 5 percent of the 
value of their homes, or 5 percent of annual 
wages, or 5 percent of accumulated savings 
on repairs and improvements; 

Renters are to agree they will spend their 
5 percent on -durable goods. 

Banks and other lending agencies are 
being urged to reduce loan rates in line with 
the 5-percent formula. 

Mr. Rubin figures that if his plan were 
adopted across the Nation, a transfusion of 
$20 billion would fill the veins of commerce 
and restore prosperity to our people and se- 
cure jobs for all. That his figures are con- 
servative is indicated by the fact that per- 
sonal savings in the United States are esti- 
mated at $275 billion, and 5 percent of this 
one type of frozen funds amounts to $13,- 
750,000,000. 

“The plan is as simple as it is practical,” 
says Mr. Rubin, who points out that it 
gives everyone, the banker and bricklayer, 
merchant and mechanic, teacher and team- 
ster an opportunity to get behind a commu- 
nity effort to rout the recession. Asked how 
he arrived at the 5-percent figure, Mr. Rubin 
said: “On an individual basis, the 5-percent 
appropriation is the lowest conceivable form 
of insurance against loss of job, loss of‘home, 
and economic -disaster.” 

With the possible exception of our hard- 
est-hit centers of employment, the Ridge- 
field 5-percent plan should work as well in 
any town as in this northern New Jersey 
community. And if this thoroughly Amer- 
ican do-it-yourself plan should be adopted 
from Key West to Takoma and from En- 
senada to Eastport, we might soon be say- 
ing: 

“That was quite a recession we had, wasn’t 
it?” 





[Transcript of a portion of the radio program 
The World Tonight] 

Mr. Nep CaLmMer. Everybody is talking 
about the recession these days but not 
everybody is doing- something about it. 
Some people in the town of Ridgefield, N. J., 
recently decided that there is something 
that everyone of us can do about it, and 
Dan Bloom of CBS News reports now on 
what they are doing. 
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Mr. BLoom. While the many agencies of 
the Federal Government wrestle with the 
job of pulling the country out of the reces- 
sion, a small community in New Jersey is 
embarking on a unique experiment of its 
own to bring back prosperity. The town is 
Ridgefield, a normally prosperous commun- 
ity only 30 minutes from Times Square. 

Industry in Ridgefield is varied and di- 
versified. About 30 plants in town make 
everything from corn products to perfume. 
And like most communities in metropolitan 
areas, many of its 11,000 people commute 
to the nearby big cities. 

Ridgefield has not been badly hurt by 
the recession. There are no reliable un- 
employment records, and town Officials say 
the number of unemployed has increased 
only slightly. The plants within the town 
also do not appear to be cutting back on 
production. Nevertheless, the people of 
Ridgefield know that the Nation’s economy 
needs a boost, and the townspeople there- 
fore have embraced what is called the Ridge- 
field 5 percent plan. 

The idea is simple. It calls for industry 
to spend 5 percent of its capital worth for 
improvement and expansion, for retailers to 
cut prices by 5 percent, for homeowners 
and wage earners to spend 5 percent of their 
savings for repairs or durable goods—spend- 
ing they normally would put off—and it calls 
for banks to cut interest rates to 5 percent. 

Samuel Rubin, president of Faberge Per- 

and the man who conceived the plan, 
veryone cooperates momentum 
which will start the Amer- 

he uphill road again. 

If this is applied from com- 
ty across the Nation in 
to see as an all-out ef- 

l result in at least $10 

fresh spending money, 

ill dissolve the recession 

ver 5 million men and women to 


The Ridgefield National Bank 

ehind plan. It cut interest rates from 

to 5 percent to stimlate sound spending. 
Cass Daly, vice president of the bank, says 
-veral reasons why the bank is co- 


Mr. Day. First off, we know from ex- 
perience that the money so spent would 
not leave the bank all at once. This money 
would be drawn out over a period of time. 
Second, we feel that many savings accounts 
would not be affected by this plan: by that 
I mean, funds that are set aside for special 
purposes, such as education, furnish a down- 
payment on a house; those funds, we 
would not encourage people to spend. 

We encourage them to spend § percent of 
their surplus savings funds. We would pre- 
fer to see savings spent wisely and moder- 
ately in order to help this plan, and we 
know that funds so spent will find their 
way back into our bank eventually. 

Mr. Bioom, Arthur Schmidt runs a tele- 
vision and radio appliance store here in 
Ridgefield. He cut his service charge and 
the price of parts by 5 percent and he got a 
surprising reaction. 

Mr. Scumipr.I found that the people 
wanted to take advantage of that 5 percent. 
They felt there was an opportunity to save 
money, and therefore they decided to have 
their sets repaired now rather than to delay 
it. ‘ 

Mr. BLoom. In other words, this was a shot 
in the arm for you as well as to the cus- 
tomers? 

Mr. ScHmMipr. Yes; actually it spurred busi- 
ness considerably. It gave me much more 
service business than I had had before—be- 
fore we started the 5-percent plan. 

Mr. Boom. At the B & B Diner owned by 
Bill McCarthy meal checks are issued for the 
full amount of the food, but the cashier re- 
funds customers.a nickel on each dollar. 

Mr. McCartHy. This plan has certainly 


had a lot of interest shown by the customer. __ 
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In fact, I noticed my cashier spends about 
half the time explaining the plan to the 
customers. : 

When they receive the tab, for example, 
for our businessman's lunch, which sells for 
a dollar, they get up to the cashier with the 
intention of paying a dollar. The cashier 
gives them a nickel back. That is when 
they want to know why they are getting the 
5 percent off, and that is when she has to 
go into an explanation of the plan. 

Mr. Bioom. Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Butter— 
he has been retired for 3 years—have wanted 
to make some home repairs for some time. 
They kept putting the work off but the 5 
percent plan encouraged them to take some 
money out of their savings account. And 
now they will get their porch screened and 
some plumbing repaired. Mrs. Butter ex- 
plains why. 

Mr. Butter. Well, it is going to give em- 
ployment to a great many people, and it will 
use all the things that they have to have 
which will keep the factories going. And 
if each one does a little bit—do what we 
can, the ones that have jobs or an income, 
it will help the whole country. 

And I am reminded of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt saying atthe time of the depres- 
sion that fear—I believe he said, “We have 
nothing to fear except fear,” and I think that 
is our trouble now. People are afraid to 
spend their money because they don’t know 
what's ahead. 

So I feel that the people who have an in- 
come, a sure income as we have, certainly 
should do our share. So we are doing some 
work that we have been wanting to do for 
a long time and have put off, but now we 
are going ahead and do it. 

Mr. Broom. Even children—school chil- 
dren are being recruited in the drive. They 
are asked to spend an extra 5 percent of 
their time helping mother with household 
chores. 

It is too early to tell how successful the 
project will be, but the people of Ridgefield 
think that 5 percent is little enough to 
spend to turn the recession into prosperity. 
Now back to CBS News in New York, 





Discrimination Against Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
couple of days ago a very interesting ar- 
ticle appeared in the newspapers, under 
the title “Buried Table Cited To Prove 
Discrimination Against Small Business,” 
written by Sylvia Porter, an eminent 
economist and a very fine writer. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Buriep TaBLe Crrep To PROVE DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST SMALL BUSINESS 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

The table is buried on page 375 of a 549- 
page report of the Federal Reserve System 
to four powerful committees of the Senate 
and House on financing small business. 
The study itself has received scant attention 
in the press; the table hasn't even been men- 
tioned, and the probability is few Congress- 
men and reporters (if any) have bothered 
even to read as far as page 375 of the report. 
Yet, in-my opinion, this table includes 
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some of the most significant proof ever put 
together of the grim inadequacy of smal}. 
business financing facilities in our lang 
today. 

It underlines a discrimination which 
almost automatically develops against the 
small-business borrower during any periog 
when loans are tough and expensive to get, 

It is dramatic evidence that a destruction 
gap does exist in small-business financing: 
and if we are going to pay more than lip sery. 
ice to a thriving small-business community 
in America, we must waste no more time in 
filling the gap. 

The table is a deceptively simple one. i 
shows the amount, number, and average size 
of loans to business by Federal Reserve mem- 
ber banks from 1955 through 1957—years 
when businesses of all sizes were hammer. 
ing at the doors of lenders for money, loan 
rates were zooming, our central bank was 
aggressively pursuing a tight-money policy, 
In the column tracing the dollar amount of 
loans made the following is revealed: 

In the 1955-57 period of tight-money loans 
to businesses with assets of $100 million or 
more soared 66.4 percent. 

Loans to borrowers in the $25-million to 
$100-million class jumped 51.1 percent. 

Loans to borrowers in the next three 


smaller classes, ranging from $250,000 to° 


$25 million, rose between 21 and 25 percent, 

Loans to businesses in the $50,000 to 
$250,000 classification climbed 16.7 percent, 

Loans to business borrowers in the class 
under $50,000 declined 3 percent. 

That’s it—the proof, the clincher on all 
the rest of the evidence we have that ade- 
quate financing is one of the greatest ob- 
stacles small businesses face in this Nation, 

Even in the 1955-57 period large businesses 
willing to pay the price for loans obviously 
were able to get them. Not only did the 
dollar amount of loans to them skyrocket; 
the number and average size of loans to 
them increased sharply too. 

But businesses in the small classification— 
which surely also wanted to expand, modern. 
ize, grow—weren't able to get the loans, In 
years of unprecedented boom the dollar vol- 
ume of loans to them fell, the average size of 
loans to them shriveled, the number of loans 
to them crept upward by only a tiny 03 
percent. 

The fault is not that of our existing finan- 
cial institutions; most of them strained their 
lending capacities to the limit. 

The fault lies in the lack of financing in- 
stitutions to which small businesses can go 
for long-term capital. 

As A. D. H. Kaplan, of the Brookings In- 
stitution and Dr. Paul H. Banner put it in 
one section of the report, small business gets 
its long-term capital in a haphazard way 
today because there is no other way it can 
get it. Small business doesn’t plan it 
growth on a sound, long-term basis be- 
cause it knows the type of capital required 
for this is just not available. As for thé 
Small Business Administration in Washing- 
ton—well, it’s a distress, bailout organiza 
tion, to which small business turns after it 
finds it impossible to obtain loans elsewhere. 

There’s a hint of progréss. Congress is 
working on legislation that would permit the 
SBA to charter new small-business invest 
ment companies. The SBA would get & 
$250 million revolving fund from the Treas 
ury out of which it could make loans to the 
new investment companies, and these in turn 


. would proyide long-term capital to small 


concerns. 
But this still is a piecemeal approach # 

the issue. The broad, deep attack on the 

whole problem has not yet been made. 


is one field in which Government leadership — 


and experiment is imperative. 

The longer the delay in providing truly 
adequate financing facilities for small busi- 
ness the more will be the position 


of the little, independent concern in ow | 


Nation. 
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Who Called for a Liquidation of American 
Self-Interest? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a column 
written by Clifford B. Ward for the Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel. It seems 
to me that this column states a point 
of view which needs to be presented to 
and borne in mind by our people at this 


time: 





Goop EVENING 
(By Clifford B. Ward) 


Some of our national thinking for the 
purpose of making this world a better one 
for the peoples of other nations to live in, 
even if it means injury to Americans, un- 
represented by counsel, seems almost idiotic. 
American oil companies, for instance, with 
producing oil wells in Texas, able by reason 
of restrictions to produce oil there only a 
few days a month, are investing in oilfields 
in Africa and elsewhere, joining up there 
with foreign oil companies, so they can have 
the advantage of foreigners in the matter 
of selling oil in this country. 

American automobile manufacturers or- 
ganize automobile concerns abroad so that 
they too may get the advantage of foreign 
countries in selling autos in not only Euro- 
pean markets but also here. What this 
amounts to, of course, is exporting American 
employment. 


SITUATION IGNORED 


Advocates of free trading all around the 
world usually ignore completely the fact that 
this is not the ideal world in which free 
trading might be for the benefit of all con- 
cerned, after standards of living are equal- 
ized. In a world where every other nation 
protects itself in trade, a country that does 
not is like a boxer who enters a contest 
with one hand tied behind his back while 
his opponent is left free to use two hands. 
Most of the goods which we are now alleg- 
edly selling abroad is being paid for by 
American taxpayers in the form of future 
taxes. It is pretty phony business when 
7 people who sell something also pay for 

When was it in the history of this coun- 
try that it suddenly became a crime to be 
an American rather than a citizen of the 
world. When was it that it suddenly be- 
came a heinous offense for an American to 
think in terms of national self interest while 
the nationals of every nation.in the world 
are thinking in terms of their own self 
interest. 

Who in America decided that compulsory 
peacetime military service should be saddled 
upon a country which had long been a haven 
for the people of other countries fleeing 
such compulsory military service. Today 
throughout Europe and other places where 
we have conscripts by the thousands defend- 
ing foreigners against aggression, the coun- 
tries being defended have no peacetime con- 
scription and are amused by the sacrifices 
we have assumed for their benefit while 
they evade their own responsibilities. 

. WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 

Who called for & liquidation of American 
self-interest? Who foisted upon us as a na- 
tion the idea that it is not ours to reason 
why, but ours only to do or die on behalf 
of the rest of the world. An American heli- 
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copter crew, made up of Americans serving 
against their will, are forced by a storm 
to land in Communist Eastern Germany and 
are taken prisoners. In other days, the offi- 
cial reasoning at Washington would have 
been, “Those are our men, serving against 
their will on behalf of their country. We 
will demand the return of those men not next 
week, next month or next year, but today, 
and let it be known that if they are not re- 
turned we will fight.” 

But today we have the philosophy that a 
numerically few men are expendable and 
that the best we can do is to write innocuous 
diplomatic notes until we run out of stamps 
or until the Russians ignore them com- 
pletely. 

When did the American backbone get 
ground up to provide bone meal for fertiliz- 
ing Russian wheat fields? 





The Forand Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


: OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19,1958 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the great interest displayed through- 
out the county in the bill, H. R. 9467, to 
amend the social-security law, which I 
introduced in the House last August, and 
under leave already granted me, I offer 
for printing in the Recorp the following 
article which appeared in the May 1958 
issue of the American Journal of Nurs- 
ing. It was written by Wilbur J. Cohen, 
professor of public welware administra- 
tion in the School of Social Work at the 
University of Michigan and formerly di- 
rector of the Division of Research and 
Statistics of the Social Security Admin- 
istration. 

The article follows: 

THE FORAND BILL: HOSPITAL INSURANCE FOR 
THE AGED 


(Wilbur J. Cohen) 


Hospital insurance benefits for the aged 
will be available through social security if a 
bill introduced in Congress last August be- 
comes law. Thig bill—H. R. 9467, entitled 
the Social Security Amendments of 1958— 
was introduced into the House of Representa- 
tives in August 1957 by Representative AImre 
J. Foranp, of Rhode Island, the third-ranking 
majority member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means which handles this legislation. 

Organizations have both endorsed and op- 
posed the bill. The AFL-CIO has endorsed it, 
and the American Public Welfare Association 
and the National Association of Social Work- 
ers have endorsed its underlying principle. 
Both the American Medical Association and 
the American Hospital Association, though 
for different reasons, has opposed the medical 
features of the bill and both of these groups 
have committees studying the issues raised 
by the bill. The American Hospital Associa- 
tion believes that the use of social security 
to provide the mechanism to assist in the 
solution of the problem of financing the hos- 
pital needs of the aged may be necessary ulti- 
mately. Thus, the bill is likely to be a major 
point of discussion during the coming 
months. Several other representatives in 
Congress—Senator ProxmMmes and Represent- 
atives CErLLER, DINGELL, and RosBERTsS—also 
have introduced bills including the hospital 
insurance provisions. 
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5 MAJOR PROVISIONS 


What are the major provisions and issues 
in this legislation? 

The Forand bill consists of four broad 
changes in the social security program 
(OASDI) : . 

1. An increase in the monthly insurance 
benefits of approximately 10 percent by modi- 
fication of the benefit formula both for the 


“present 11 million beneficiaries and all 


prospective beneficiaries; 

2. An increase in the maximum taxable 
earnings base from the present $4,200 a year 
to $6,000 a year for both contributions and 
benefits; 

3. Provision for payment of certain hos- 
pital, nursing home, and surgical costs for 
certain groups of beneficiaries; and 

4. An increase-in the contribution rate of 
0.5 percent on employees, 0.5 percent on em- 
Ployers, and 0.75 percent on the self-em- 
ployed. = 

Since it is not the purpose of this article 
to evaluate the first two proposals, it is 
necessary before analyzing the third proposal 
to comment on the contribution proposal 
and to break down that part of the pro- 
posed increase in costs related solely to the 
third proposal. 


FINANCING THE COSTS 


Of the proposed increase in the contribu- 
tions in the bill, approximately one-half of 
the proposed increase is related to the im- 
provement in benefit amounts (proposals 1 
and 2) and the other half to proposal 3 (hos- 
pital, nursing home, and surgical insurance). 
In actuarial terms, the hospital component 
in this proposal is estimated to cost about 
0.5 percent of taxable payrolls on a “level 
premium” basis averaged over the long run. 
In other words, to finance the hospital 
insurance proposal by itself would require 
an increase in contributions of 0.25 percent 
on the employee, 0.25 percent on the em- 
ployer, and 0.375 percent on the self-em- 
ployed. These contribution increases would 
be designated to finance the entire cost of 
the additional hospital benefits and thus 
to keep the system self-supporting and on 
an actuarially sound basis. There would be 
no subsidy from any source. 

The cost estimates for the hospitaliza- 
tion provisions of the Forand bill, prepared 
by the Social Security Administration, are 
based on the basic assumption that aged 
persons will use between 2 and 2.5 days of 
hospital care per capita annually. Actual 
comparable utilization rates today are about 
1.75 days per capita annually. Thus, the 
lowest estimate assumes about a 15-percent 
increase in utilization and. the high estimate 
assumes over a 40-percent increase. More- 
over, they’ assume no improvement whatso- 
ever in methods of providing visiting nurse 
service, home care programs, geriatric and 
rehabilitation service, or convalescent or 
nursing home care. All these developments 
would tend to reduce long-run hospital utili- 
zation rates and the costs of the hospital in- 
surance feature. 

It should be noted that the cost of hospital 


- care per day has been rising rapidly and is 


most likely to continue to rise, for at least 
some period of time, at a rate faster than 
prices. Because of the demand for nursing 
and other services, daily hospital rates are 
likely to rise somewhat faster than general 
wages. The combined effect of the increas- 
ing demand for utilization, and the pres- 
sure of higher costs, however, is to accelerate 
the movement for alternative, less costly, 
methods of caring for the sick in general 
hospitals. 

In conclusion, it appears, therefore, that 
the cost estimates of the hospital feature are 
reasonable and sound. To the extent that 
costs increase or decrease, voluntary hospital 
plans would reap the same financial difficul- 
ties and advantages, 
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HOSPITALIZATION BENEFITS 


Three medical benefits are included in the 
Forand bill but only the hospital insurance 
benefit will be discuSsed in detail here. The 
hospital insuranee benefit provides for up to 
60 days of hospitalization in a year for each 
eligible person. No means test would be re- 
quired for benefits. e 


Those elegible for the hospital insurance. 


protection would be women over 62 and men 
over 65 who were insured, their dependents, 
and the survivors of deceased persons in- 
sured. The sponsors of the bill deliberately 
included persons who have not yet retired 
for several reasons. It is undesirable that 
aged persons should feel they have to stop 
working to receive the benefits of this pro- 
gram, since their services will still prove 
constructive, and since retirement may bring 
undesirable consequences. For the _ self- 
employed, retirement cannot be properly 
planned when illness has struck, so that a 
requirement that they retire before receiving 
these health benefits would involve great 


difficulties. 

At the time this article was written 
(March 1958) about 13 million persons would 
be eligible for hospital insurance protection. 
As the social security system matures and 
more persons become insured this number 


will grow By 1965, some 15 million may be 
l r such protection. Each eligible 
pitalized would have the 

to 60 days in a year, 

erms of the insurance 


ich would be paid for 

1 appliances, and 

furnished by the 

lrance 

ions, if 

mmodations were 

in short, those 

vided in plans such as 

ich ervices would be 

ided by a licensed hospital 

ered into an agreement with 

f Health, Education, and Wel- 

fal The ts would not be paid for care 

r mental hospital, any 

Federal hospital, or any other hospital which 

t to provide hospital services be- 

tract with the United States 

by which it has already agreed to furnish 

service at the expense of the United States. 

Nor would these costs be paid in any hospital 

which furnishes services at public expense, 

except when a person receiving such services 

must meet a means test in order to receive 
them. 

A person who qualifies for hospitalization 
could select any qualified hospital which has 
entered into an agreement with the United 
States Government and which admits him, 
provided he has been referred there by a 
physician who is licensed to practice by the 
State in which he resides or in which the 
hospital is located. 

The proposed legislation specifically pro- 
vides that nothing in the provisions of the 











bill or in agreements with hospitals shall . 


be construed to give the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare supervision or con- 
trol over the practice of medicine or the 
manner in which medical services are pro- 
vided; the details of administration or opera- 
tion of hospitals; or the selection, tenure, or 
compensation of hospital personnel. 

Any hospital other than a tuberculosis or 
mental hospital, licensed pursuant to the 
law of the State in which it is located, would 
be eligible to enter into an agreement for 
payment from the Federal old-age and sur- 
viyors insurance trust fund for the cost of 
hospital services furnished to qualified indi- 
viduals, in accordance with the provisions of 
this bill. Each agreement would cover hos- 
pital services to be included and the basis for 
payment. 

Methods of determining payments to hos- 
pitals would be similar to those already 
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developed in connection with many private 
insurance plans and certain Government 
programs. 

The amount of the payments to any hos- 
pital would be determined on the basis of 
the reasonable cost incurred by the hospital 
for all bed patients. However, when use 
of such a basis is impractical for the hospital 
or inequitable to the institution or to the 
Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund, it would be determined on a 
reasonably equivalent basis which takes ac- 
count of pertinent factors with respect to 
the services furnished to those persons for 
whom payment is made. 

Payment would not be made under these 
provisions for services required by a person 
because of any injury, disease, or disability 
for which such services are being received 
or paid for under a workmen’s compensation 
law of the United States or of any State. 

To the extent that satisfactory agreements 
can be made, and to the extent that the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
determines that the effective and economfcal 
administration of these provisions would be 
furthered, the bill provides that the Secre- 
tary. may utilize the services of private non- 
profit organizations which represent qualified 
providers of hospital services or which oper- 
ate voluntary insurance plans under which 
agreements, similar to those provided by 
these provisions, aré made with hospitals 
for paying for the costs of services. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


The program is to be administered by the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. The OASDI system 
would use its existing contributions and 
recordkeeping system to certify eligibility, to 
issue insurance cards, and the like. Because 
of this fact, administrative costs of the pro- 
posed program would probably be only 3 to 5 
percent of contributions. This‘would be 
substantially lower than the administrative 
cost of commercial insurance, and even some- 
what less than that for Blue Cross coverage. 

The Secretary would consult with qa Na- 
tional Advisory Health Council. This coun- 
cil would consist of the Commissioner of 
Social Security and eight members ap- 
pointed by the Secretary. Four of the ap- 
pointed members would be persons who are 
outstanding in fields pertaining to hospital 
and health activities, and four would be ap- 
pointed to represent the consumers of 
hospital, nursing home, and surgical serv- 
ices and be familiar with the need for such 
services by eligible groups. 

The bill provides that payment for hos- 
pital services, in accordance with these pro- 
visions, would be made for such services 
which are furnished on and after the first 
day of the 12th calendar month after the 
month in which the bill is enacted into law. 


FEATURES OF THE BILL 


First, let us analyze the major provisions 
of the hospital insurance benefit in the 
Forand bill, as compared with similar cov- 
erage available on a voluntary basis. 

1. Contributions are compulsory under 
the Forand bill. This results in a large 
number of persons contributing, without 
the adverse selection that tends to accom- 
pany voluntary community plans. This re- 
duces the cost per person and assures a 
strong financial base to the whole program. 
Since contributions are compulsory, there is 
no need for salesman or acquisition costs, 
thus reducing the administrative costs as 
compared with a voluntary plan, and mak- 
ing it possible to pay the same benefits at 
less cost. 

2. Contributions are payable under the 
Forand bill only while the individual is em- 
ployed. Since contributions are payable in 
relation to earnings, an individual does not 
pay for any period in which he has no earn- 
ings or is not working. In voluntary plans, 
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contributions must be paid for individuals 
whether they are earning or not. 

3. Contributions under the Forand bill 
are levied in some measure with ability to 
pay. In voluntary plans, contributions cus. 
tomarily are on a flat basis in relation to 
number of dependents. Thus, in a volun 
plan, an individual earning $2,000 a year 
and an individual earning $6,000 a year both 
pay the same premium. Unequals are 
treated equally. In the Forand bill, since 
contributions are a uniform percentage of 
earnings up to a limit of $6,000 a year, the 
$2,000 individual would pay only one-third 
the amount the $6,000 would pay. 


4. Contributions in the Forand bill are 
levied over the individual’s working lifetime 
and are not paid during the period when he 
is not earning and is retired. Under most 
voluntary plans, the individuals must con- 
tinue to pay their premiums after they re- 
tire and until they die. Where employers 
contribute toward the cost of voluntary pro- 
tection prior to retirement, such contribu. 
tions usually cease on termination of em- 
ployment. This is burdensome to many older 
People whose incomes are sharply reduced 
when they retire. The result is that as peo- 
ple grow older they may drop their volun- 
tary insurance in order to conserve their 
limited funds. If they retain their volun- 
tary insurance, the flat-rate premium takes 
a very high proportion of a small income, 
The Forand bill aims to solve these diffi- 
culties by requiring individuals and their 
employers to pay small amounts, in relation 
to their earnings, over an entire working 
lifetime and then to forgo any contributions 
when the individual has no earnings and 
is retired. The result is a financing arrange- 
ment better adapted to the lifetime earning 
pattern. 

5. Contributions in the Forand bill are not 
related to the number of dependents. In 
voluntary plans, the contributions usually 
increase with the number of dependents. 
Thus, in a typical plan, there is one uniform 
rate for an individual, a higher rate for an 
individual and spouse, and a still higher rate 
for a family. The result is that the indi- 
vidual with the family has to pay a higher 
proportion of income for his protection than 
the individual without a family. From & 
social point of view, this is not only undesir- 
able, but unnecessary. The individual with 
the family has the cost of maintaining and 
educating his family and, since his health 
costs rise in relation to the size of his family 
but not in relation to his earnings, he is 
doubly penalized. In the Forand bill, since 
contributions are. a uniform percentage of 
earnings, there is no such double penalty on 
the family earner. 

6. The employer is required by the Forand 
bill to pay one half of the cost. Under many 
voluntary plans, the employer pays part of 
the cost, and in some voluntary plans the 
employer pays all of the cost. However, this 
trend is spotty. In many plans, the employer 
makes no contribution. Under the Forand, 
bill, the employer would be required to pay 
one-half of the cost. The law permits em 
ployers to pay a larger proportion—or all 
of the cost—if the employer wishes, or if 
this is agreed to by the employer and em- 
Ployee by contract or collective bargaining. 
Thus, where the employer now pays all the 
cost, this would not be disturbed by the 
Porand bill. 

SOME CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 

Now let us look at the Forand bill from” 
the standpoint ofthe hospitals and the 
Blue Cross plans. - 

Hospitals, at the present time, are caught 
in a tight squeeze. On the one hand, they 
have long been considered as community 
nonprofit organizations of a service char 
acter and have, , been endowed with 
a special status under the tax laws. But, © 
keep their heads above water, they increas 
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ingly have had to require potential patients 
to be able to pay before being admitted. 
They are thus losing some of their charitable 
emphasis and become viewed by people in 
the community as another service institu- 
tion, albeit still not operated for profit. As 
they do so, their status in the community is 
altered by the tendency to demand payment 
from some source for all service rendered. 
There is widespread recognition of the diffi- 
culty of receiving sufficient endowments, 
community chest contributions, and pay- 
ments from public agencies for the indigent 
to fully cover the costs of hospital service 
for those who do not or cannot pay the 
full cost. 

The difficult decisions which hospitals are 
faced with is to refuse to admit those who are 
not able to pay their full cost, to require 
someone to pay the full cost on their behalf, 
or to spread the cost of those who cannot 
pay over those who can or are willing to pay. 
These difficulties of the hospitals make it 
necessary for them to seek full payment of 
costs from all private and public plans. In- 
creasingly, therefore, hospitals must endorse 
policies and programs which separate and 
distinguish them from groups of physicians 
who tend to look with disfavor upon accept- 
ance of insurance payments as full reim- 
bursement for their services. 


LEGISLATIVE TRENDS 


One development in recent years is the 
increase in the extent to which public agen- 
cies are paying the cost for the needy and 
the medically indigent. The Federal Con- 
gress, by amendments in 1950, 1956, and 
1957, has provided Federal funds to the 
States for paying medical costs of the needy 
and the medically indigent. However, each 
State may decide for itself how much money 
it wishes to put up and how much it will 
pay for care. In most States, the public 
agency pays only part of the full cost of 
hospitalization. As long as physicians and 
hospitals maintain that they render some 
charitable service, so long will public taxing 
bodies be reluctant to pay the full cost. 
While payment of the full cost is in the 
interest of good service, nevertheless it is 


necessary to be realistic and recognize that, 


all hospitals are not likely to be reimbursed 
for full costs for the needy and the indigent 
in the foreseeable future, unless Federal 
grants for this purpose are increased sub- 
stantially. As standards and costs increase, 
it is likely that more persons will become 
eligible for hospital care as needy or med- 
ically indigent persons. Hence, the financial 
problems faced by hospitals are likely to 
become greater rather than less, as time 
goes on. 
EXPANSION OF VOLUNTARY COVERAGE 


One way, of course, to increase the pro- 
portion of patients who pay their full cost, 
is by increasing the proportion of the popu- 
lation covered by hospital insurance. Vol- 
untary insurance has increased rapidly in 
recent years and is still growing. However, 
the most ardent advocates of voluntary in- 
surance have not indicated that it will be 
Possible to achieve 100 percent coverage by 
voluntary methods. This has raised very far- 
Teaching policy questions for discussion. 
One alternative is to continue to try to 
extend voluntary insurance as far as it will 
g0 and then leave the hospitals with the 
burden of finding the funds to meet their 
deficits. Inevitably, this would mean rais- 
ing per diem costs to cover those who do not 
or cannot pay their full cost. This means 
further resistance by the Blue Cross partici- 
Pant, the patient, and the community, and 
Perhaps more detailed State or Federal regu- 
lation of private hospital insurance con- 
tacts, costs, and expenses. ; 

Another alternative 
Sources of funds from the Community Chest, 
the local, State, or Federal Governments, or 

Someone else, The sponsors of the 
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Forand bill argue that the only long-run 
solution to this difficult problem is to adapt 
the well-tested social insurance method to 
cover the hospital costs of a large group of 


people who, today, are not insured under | 


voluntary plans and who cannot otherwise 
pay full costs of their care. 

About 60 percent of all aged persons do 
not have hospital insurance today. More- 
ever, some persons believe it is very unlikely 
that voluntary insurance could result in 
more than 50 or 60 percent of the retired 
aged being insured on the present voluntary 
basis. Unless premium costs are sharply re- 
duced, or employers pay the full costs, or 
some similar development occurs, it appears 
likely that there will be a substantial pro- 
portion of the aged without hospital insur- 
ance. As long as this persists, there will be 
both a financial and a community public 
relations problem which hospitals will have 
to face. 

From the standpoint of the Blue Cross 
plans, the increase in voluntary coverage of 
the aged inevitably must result in an in- 
crease in costs or a limitation on the service 
rendered to the aged, or both. Since hospi- 
talization for the aged costs substantially 
more than the average cost for all other 
groups, the more aged who become insured 
under the Blue Cross plan, the greater its 
financial problem. Rates must go up faster 
and farther and each rate increase brings 
forth controversy in the press and investi- 
gations which have not been helpful to the 
public standing of the Blue Cross plans. 

Caught in this crossfire of vexing difficul- 
ties, hospitals and Blue Cross plans are 
searching for a solution. But there is no 
easy solution to these problems. Nor do the 
sponsors of the Forand bill say they have a 
painless solution. They recognize that the 
hospitals need a regular, guaranteed income 
for those who might not otherwise be able 
to pay their full hospital costs. They wish 
to maintain the free, independent status of 
hospitals. They also want everyone who 
needs hospital care to get it without having 
to worry about the costs at the time they 
need the hospitalization. 


COMPULSORY CONTRIBUTIONS 


The key to the solution lies in the con- 
troversial issue of utilizing the resources of 
public responsibility to require employers, 
employees, and the self-employed to con- 
tribute toward the payment of their hospital 
costs when they retire. This compulsory 
contribution’ is attacked by the opponents of 
the bill on the grounds that it is inconsistent 
with the American way of life which is based 
on voluntarism. 

No responsible individual or group in the 
United States believes in compulsion for its 
Own sake. But we have found it better to 
require people to stop on a red light than to 
be free to go through whenever they want 
to do so. Stoplights do limit your freedom 
to do as you wish. But we feel that such a 
limitation on our freedom also preserves our 
freedom for a longer period of time. Com- 
pulsory laws can enhance.freedom at the 
same time they restrict it. 

In the United States, we have had com- 
Ppulsory employer contributions for hospital 
care for workmen injured in work-connected 
accidents. It has been decided and accepted 
for several generations now that compulsory 
contributions were necessary for this purpose. 
And there is no employer or union or public 
Official who has asked that these laws be 
repealed. 

Based on a realistic appraisal of the sit- 
uation, Congress decided in 1935 that allow- 
ing individuals to decide for themselves 
whether or not they wished to save for their 
old age was too big a risk. Society just 
couldn’t allow people to choose to starve in 
their old age. The-social and political reper- 
cussions of such choice were too great for a 
@emocratic society. So compulsory employee 
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and employer contributions for old age insur- 
ance were adopted. In the same year, com- 
pulsory employer contributions for unem- 
ployment insurance were adopted. 

In 1939 Congress extended the compulsory 
contribution to cover life insurance. The 
survivors insurance benefits in the social 
security program represent monthly pay- 
ments, providing protection when the bread- 
winner dies. . Today, of all the life insurance 
in the United States, about one-half of the 
total protection is private, the other half is 
public, through the social security and sim- 
ilar public programs. And life insurance 
companies have commended the social se- 
curity program for stimulating the sale of 
private life insurance. 

In 1956, after a very vigorous controversy, 
Congress extended compulsory contributions 
to coyer the risk of permanent total disabil- 
ity insurance. The American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the insurance companies, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers all op- 
posed it. But Congress eventually enacted it 
over their opposition and President Eisen- 
hower approved the bill. The realistic neces- 
sity for insuring individuals, families, and 
societies against the economic and social 
hazards resulting from disability overcame 
the understandable reluctance to require in- 
dividuals and employers to contribute. 

Today, in the United States, we have na- 
tionwide compulsory contributions for five 
risks: Workmen’s compensation, old age, life 
insurance, disability insurance, and unem- 
ployment. We also have compulsory em- 
ployee contributions in one State, California, 
for a sixth risk—hospital insurance. The is- 
sue now is: shall be expand this sixth—com- 
pulsory contributions for hospitalization of 
aged persons? There is a matter of principle 
which must be decided, as well as a prag- 
matic decision as to whether the present 
trends will be tolerated by the growing num- 
ber of retired persons living on reduced in- 
comes. 


SOME PROBLEMS FACING HOSPITALS 


The number of aged persons is increasing 
over a thousand each and every day. Both 
the number and proportion of the aged in 
the population is increasing. Medical costs 
have been rising, particularly hospital costs, 
and there is every indication they will con- 
tinue to increase. Last year all medical costs 
in the United States averaged about $100 for 
every man, woman, and child in the Nation. 
Hospital room rates have increased 71.2 per- 
cent from 1948 to 1956, while all medical 
care costs increased 31.7 percent. Private 
expenditures for hospital services have in- 
creased from 1 percent of per capita dis- 
posable income in 1948 to 1.16 percent in 
1952, 1.33 percent in 1954, and 1.43 percent 
in 1956—a 44 percent increase from 1948. 

In 1955, public and private expenditures 
for hospital care in all general and special, 
short- and long-term hospitals, was $4.3 bil- 
lion, of which 26.6 percent came from tax 
sources. If mental and tuberculosis hospi- 
tals are ineluded, the total expenditures 
reached $6 billion, and the portion coming 
from tax sources was 43.8 percent. From 
these figures, it can be seen that the issue is 
not whether tax funds shall be used to 
finance hospital care but in what manner 
and to what extent. 

Another significant factor is that in recent 
years Blue Cross nonprofit plans have been 
declining, in comparison to commercial in- 
surance carriers, in the proportion of the 
premium income earned for hospitalization 
services. In 1949, the Blue Cross nonprofit 
plans received 51 percent of all premium in- 
come earned for voluntary hospital insur- 
ance protection, while the commercial car- 
riers received 29 percent. In 1956, the non- 
profit plans received only 44 percent while 
the commercial carriers received 50 percent. 
The remaining 6 percent was received by 
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other community- 
plans. 

Unless some new factor intervenes, it ap- 
pears that Blue Cross may continue to de- 
cline in terms of the share of the total vol- 
untary hospital insurance coverage it 
handles. 

One of the major problems facing hospi- 
tals, the Blue Cross plans, and communities, 
is the fact that as hospital costs rise, the pre- 
miums for hospital insurance must rise. 
This engenders, in many cases, violent public 
arguments, criticism of Blue Cross financial 
policies and accounting procedures, and ap- 
peals for the denial of permission for rate in- 
creases. 

Coupled with this problem is the conflict 
between Blue Cross and private insurance 
plans in the method of determining premium 
charges. Blue Cross commonly uses the 

, community-rating method which fixes at an 
average rate the cost for all participants in 
the plan. Private commercial insurance car- 
riers use the experience-rating method by 
which lower rates are charged groups with 
more favorable experience, and those groups 
with higher cost experience are left to Blue 
Cross or are uninsured. The result is a tend- 
ency for the private insurance carriers to 
handle the lower cost groups and for Blue 
Cross to handle the higher cost groups. In- 
vitably, one of the issues which may result 


or consumer-sponsored 


ym this is the possible governmental regu- 
t f both Blue Cross and private insur- 
rder that unfair competition will 


lop As voluntary insurance con- 
row, it becomes more and more af- 

4 public interest and, as in the 

> utilities, may face close gov- 
uiat n 
mportant point should be 
Over the years the organized 

has insisted on realistic, 

ig of the social-security 

always supported the in- 

tion rates necessary for the 

h have advocated. With 

tal costs and hospital insurance 

! rising, the question arises whether 
ial-insurance financing of part of the cost 
al care is better protection in the 
long run to hospitals and the consumers of 


OL DNOSDI 


hospital care, than the alternatives of Gov- 
ernment regulation or Government subsidy 
for maintenance, haphazard financing with 
deficits, and continued controversy as to pre- 


mium increases. 

Many problems are involved in the con- 
tinued increase in hospital insurance cov- 
erage, irrespective of whether such coverage 
is private or public. Increased utilization 
and additional public and private funds for 
Capital outlay and maintenance are common 
to increased insurance coverage whether in- 
duced by private or public action. -Account- 
ing problems on the costs of hospital care, 
and the organization and improvement of 
nursing and other services are commen to 
both. There will continue to be many vex- 
ing financial, economic, organizational, and 
personnel problems, regardless of the agency 
insuring the cost. The Forand bill high- 
lights the many issues involved in providing 
more and better hospital care to the Ameri- 

a can people, 





Ninety-fifth Anniversary of West Virginia 
? EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. HOBLITZELL, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, 





Friday, June 20, will mark the 95th birth-" 
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day of West Virginia. My State was 
founded upon moral principles of oppo- 
sition to slavery and patriotic principles 
of loyalty to the Union. Our Moun- 
taineers’ feeling for freedom is exempli- 
fied in our State’s motto, “Montani Sem- 
per Liberi.” Living in a State which was 


created in the turmoil of the War Be-- 


tween the States, West Virginians still 
retain the rugged independence and the 


desire for freedom of their predecessors.., 


I submit a brief history of the founding 
of our State, written by Mr. Kyle Mc- 
Cormick, Director of the Department of 
Archives and History of the State of 
West Virginia, and ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

WEsT VIRGINIA 


(By Kyle McCormick, director of the Depart- 
ment of Archives and History of West Vir- 
ginia) 


Friday, June 20, is West Virginia day, the 
95th birthday of the State, and an official 
holiday in West Virginia. It was separated 
from Virginia on June 20, 1863. West Vir- 
ginia was founded upon the moral principle 
of opposition to slavery and the patriotic 
principle of loyalty to the Union. 

Many conditions created the atmosphere 
that led to the formation of the State, 
namely differences in background with the 
people of eastefn Virginia; difficulty of trans- 
portation to Richmond and separation by 
the Alleghany Mountains; differences in re- 
ligious denominations; differences in eco- 
nomic interests; ‘tommercial competition 
between Baltimore and Richmond through 
railway development; and neglect of the 
western counties in schools, roads, and pub- 
lic institutions. 

Pressure by President Lincoln was a fac- 
tor; also the influence of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railway; and the influence of Archi- 
bald Campbell, strong prounion editor of the 
Wheeling Intelligencer. 

When Virginia seceded, the western county 
delegates met in convention and formed a 
separate Virginia government known as the 
loyal government of Virginia. Wheeling 
was the capital of this government. 

This government chose Francis H. Pierpont 
of Fairmont as Governor and Waitman T. 
Willey of Morgantown and John S. Carlile 
of Clarksburg as United States Senators; 
Congressmen named were Kellian G. Whaley, 
William G. Brown, and Jacob B. Blair. All 
these men were seated as the official Senators 
and Representatives of the State of Virginia 
to replace those sent home from the Confed- 
erate State of Virginia. 

Thus there were two governments of Vir- 
ginia, one at Wheeling and one at Richmond. 

Convention was held at Wheeling for the 
purpose of forming a new State and all 
agreed upon the selection of 39 counties to 
comprise the new State of West Virginia. 
The name Kanawha was considered for the 
new State but objected to on the ground of 
confusion with Kanawha County and because 
it was difficult to spell and pronounce. Also 
at the time, there was considerable pride in 
the history of the State of Virginia previous 
to the Civil War on the part of the delega- 
tion to the convention. 

Five more counties were added toward the 
south that were Confederate in sympathy. 
They were included because the Alleghany 
Mountains was the natural barrier and as a 
military protection in case of invasion, The 
convention was thinking in terms of war, 
and the mountains were estimated to be 
worth 50,000 troops. These counties were 
McDowell, Mercer, Monroe, Greenbrier, and 
Pocahontas. Two more counties were in- 
cluded with these, Buchanan and Wise Coun- 
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ties, in the first proposal, but were taken 
out because they presented a southern pan. 
handle in addition to a northern 

and an eastern one. It was stated that 
Congress would never pass OM any such 
shaped State. 

Six more counties were added which com. 
prised the eastern panhandle of West Vir. 
ginia because of the influence of the Balti. 
more & Ohio Railway. These counties were 
Pendleton, Jefferson, Berkeley, Morgan, 
Hardy, and Hampshire. .Counties createg 
since West Virginia was formed are Mineral, 
Grant, Lincoln, Summers, and Mingo. 

Before the Civil War, there had been in- 
tense commercial competition between the 
cities of Baltimore and Richmond over the 
railway development into western Virginia, 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railway had built 
into Wheeling and Parkersburg, but farther 
extension south was forbidden by the State 
administration of Virginia, which had fran. 
tically extended a railway into Covington, 
Va., at great expense with the purpose of 
continuing to Guyandot on the Ohio River, 
when the Civil War interrupted. 

The whole region of northern West Vir- 
ginia was aroused over the matter of the 
future protection of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railway and what might happen to it if it 
remained in Virginia. The railway had been 
a@ most useful adjunct to the Federal army 
and the first mass transportation of troops 
in the world’s history took place over its 
lines during the war when some 20,000 
troops were transported from Washington to 
Chattanooga starting with 400 trains over 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railway in autumn of 
1863. ' 

These reinforcements probably saved the 
army of Gen. W. S. Rosecrans when it was 
in trouble near Chattanooga. 

The railway and its customers were deter- 
mined to protect the railway and so the 
eastern panhandle counties were added with 
the provision that elections be held in three 
counties of Jefferson, Berkeley, and Fred- 
erick. 

The United States Senate voted 23 to 17 
for the admission of the new State, Senator 


- Henry Rice of Minnesota being the -only 


Democrat favorable to it. Some Republicans 
opposed it. The House of Representatives 
voted 96 to 55 for the admission, no Democrat 
favoring it and some Republicans opposing. 
The most striking statement relative to 
the new State was made by Congressman 
THADDEUS STEVENS of Pennsylvania who said; 
“We may admit West Virginia under our 
absoluté power which the laws of war give us 
in the circumstances in which under which 
we are placed. I shall vote for the bill upon. 
that theory alone. I will not stultify myself 
by supposing that we have any warrant in 
the Constitution for this proceedings.” 
When the bill was presented to President 
Lincoln for his signature, he called a cabinet 
meeting and asked its judgment. Three 
members were in favor of the admission, 3 
opposed. Secretary of War Stanton, Secré- 
tary of the Treasury Chase, and Secretary of 
State Seward were favorable; Secretary of the 
Navy Welle., Attorney General Bates, and 
Postmaster General Montgomery Blair were 
opposed. The Secretary of the Interior had 
resigned to become a Federal judge and bis 
successor not yet named. 
Thus President Lincoln could have vetoed 
the bill and was considering it in his mind. 
He promised Congressman Jacob Blair of 
Parkersburg on December 31, 1862, that he 
would announce his decision the next day. 
Mr. Blair went to the White House early 
the morning of January 1, 1863. The doo 
was locked so legend says that Mr. Blair was | 
s0 excited that he wled into the White 
House window where he was met by Mf 
Lincoln who said: “Mr, Blair, here is you 
New Year’s present.” s 
The statehood of West Virginia was dé 
layed about 3 months by a peculiar matte 
of the constitution. The framers of 
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first constitution attempted to settle the 
slave question by this paragraph: 

“No slave shall be brought or free per- 
gon of color be permitted to come into this 
state for permanent residence.” 

Congress would not accept this clause, and 
so another convention was called which in- 
cluded a clause dictated by Congress grad- 
ually freeing all slaves. This had to be voted 

n. 
eis was accomplished and on April 20, 
1963, President Lincoln issued the procla- 
mation creating the new State effective in 
60 days. 

This delay allowed two more counties to 
come into the eastern panhandle, through 
elections in May—Jefferson and Berkley 
Counties. But fighting continued in Fred- 
erick County, Va., so that no election was 
neld and it remained in Virginia. After 
the war, the counties of Berkley and Jeffer- 
son appealed the validity of their being in 
West Virginia, but the Supreme Court of the 
United States ruled in favor of West Vir- 

nia. 

When the new State was formed A. I. 
Boreman was chosen governor, and Gopver- 
nor Francis H. Pierpont, of the loyal gov- 
ernment of Virginia, moved his seat of gov- 
ernment to Alexandria, Va., and when Gen. 
R. E. Lee surrendered in 1865, he moved into 
Richmond, Va., and took over. Thus Vir- 
ginjia escaped the harshness of a military 
government, but Pierpont was considered 
too easy on the defeated Confederates, and 
so was deposed by the military in 1868. 

A colorful character arising out of the 
war was 2 man named Henry G. Davis, a 
conductor and agent for the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railway. He left the employ of the 
railway to go into the timber business and 
supply the Baltimore & Ohio Railway, when 
it was raided by Confederates, with ties and 
needed lumber. 

He became immensely wealthy, afterward 
served in the United States Senate as did his 
son-in-law, Stephen Elkins, and his grand- 
son, Davis Elkins. Thus Mrs. Stephen Elkins 
was the daughter, the wife, and the mother 
of a United States Senator: The Democratic 
Party nominated Henry G. Davis for Vice 
President in 1904. 

What about the results of the creation of 
West Virginia, was it good or bad? Because 
of the great differences in character, tradi- 
tions, interests, and backgrounds of the two 
peoples it is quite fortunate for both States 
that they are separate. Thus perpetual dis- 
agreements between the peoples of the 
mountain and the low country was perpetu- 
ally avoided. 

Charles Town, W. Va., is east of Lynch- 
burg, Va.; Huntington is west of Cleveland; 
Hancock County is north of Philadelphia, 
and Bluefield is south of Richmond. West 
Virginia has been called the most northern 
of the Southern States, the most western of 
the Eastern States, the most southern of the 
Northern States, and the most eastern of 
the Western States. 





Wages and Prices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
Wanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Most Workers Fed Up Playing 
Leapfrog With Wages and Prices,” writ- 
ten by Samuel Lubell, and published in 
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the Washington Daily News on June 18, 
1958. : 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ons 
Most WorxKers Feo Up Wrrn PLayInc LEAP- 

FROG WrrH WAGES AND PRICES 


(By Samuel Lubell) 


“I don’t want any more wage increases. 
They only raise prices and do no good. We 
ought to hold down both’ prices and wages.” 

That remark, expressed by a 35-year-old 
steelworker in the Lincoln Place section of 
Pittsburgh, pretty well sums up the feelings 
of the overwhelming bulk of workers and 
their wives whom I have interviewed in re- 
cent weeks. 

By immense majorities—ranging from 5 
and 6 to 1 in Chicago and Cleveland to 8 and 
9 to 1 in Detroit and Pittsburgh—these 
workers say they are willing to forgo higher 
wages if prices and living costs can be held 
stable. t 

In all my years of surveying voter feeling 
I never have found the desire for stability 
as strong as it is running in the country 
today. 

CHALLENGE 

The force of this popular yearning poses 
a highly significant challenge to the men 
heading our Government labor unions and 
bigger businesses. 

With more than 5 million unemployed 
and living costs already at a record peak, 
few persons would argue that the economy 
would be helped by a further inflationary rise 
in costs. If anything, such an upward push 
could be expected to stiffen buyer resistance 
and could worsen the recession. Yet just 
this prospect looms after July 1 when wage 
and price. rises are forecast for the steel 
industry. 

Why does this Nation seem unable to 
halt the inationary spiral, even when it is 
generally considered harmful? 

The results of my interviews in typical 
worker neighborhoods in key industrial cen- 
ters make at least one thing clear—little of 
the pressures for further inflation is coming 
from the people themselves, including mem- 
bers of the trade unions. In some neigh- 
borhoods as many as a third of the workers 
interviewed volunteered—without the ques- 
tion being raised—that wages and prices 
should be frozen. 


LEADERSHIP 


If another upward spiraling does come 
it will be mainly because of a failure of lead- 
ership. No doubt was left in this reporter’s 
mind that if the President could get busi- 
nes and labor leaders to agree on a workable 
plan of stabilization it would be acclaimed 
enthusiastically by the public. 

Many of the workers I talked with did feel 
themselves entitled to higher wages. Par- 
ticularly among steel and auto workers I was 
often told: 

“The companies are loaded with profits. 
They can pay us more.” 

But even stronger than this hostility to 
the companies ran the sentiment voiced by 
one Chicago machinist, “If wages go up 
prices go up too and no one is better off.” 

“I bawl myself out everytime we get a 
wage increase,” exclaimed a 49-year-old De- 
troit mechanic. “They give you 10 cents 
more an hour but then you find yourself 
paying 20 cents more for everything you 
buy.” 

In similar vein a Minneapolis mechanic 
declared, “I’m fed up playing leapfrog with 
prices and wages.” 

Again, a 27-year-old youth in Dearborn 
said, “Wage increases are no good. The best 
thing would be to bring back the OPA 
jive we had during the war.” 


MINORITY . 


Only a: minority of the workers seem to 
accept the argument advanced by some labor 
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leaders that higher wages would help com- 
bat the recession by releasing more pur- 
chasing power. The more common attitude 
was, raising wages won’t make more jobs. 
Things are already too high for people to 
buy. 

Others echoed the concern of a Homestead 
steel worker who thought there has to be a 
stopping point somewhere. You can’t keep 
raising everything. If you do things will 
either go up something outrageous or the 
bottom will fall out. 

Appreciable numbers of workers do feel 
that living costs already have risen so much 
“we need to catch up.” But even here most 
workers say: “It would be better to bring 
prices down than to jack wages up.” 

This view runs particularly strong among 
the unemployed. As one railroad employee 
in Pittsburgh put it: “I was satisfied with 
what I was making before I got laid off. I 
just want to get back to work. I don’t want 
higher wages.” 

Others think, as did a youthful carpenter 
in Long Island, “that raising wages only jacks 
up prices. It also puts you in a higher tax 
bracket. You don’t get anything out of it.” 

This feeling that wage increases provide 
no net gain for the worker helps explain why 
trade unions are tending to demand more 
in the way of fringe benefits, such as hos- 
pitalization and insurance, which are not 
taxed as worker income. 





One Step for Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. ‘BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, “the 
Senate now should do as well.” That is 
the belief of the Salt Lake City (Utah) 
Deseret News following passage of the 
Alaska statehood bill by the House of 
Representatives. In a May 29 editorial 
the Utah newspaper said: 

ONE STEP FOR ALASKA 


In an lith-hour change of heart, the 
House passed the Alaska statehood bill and 
thus saved that Chamber from what would 
have been another in a long series of moral 
oversights. 

The Senate now should do as well. 

Alaska has been seeking statehood since 
1916. Its people overwhelmingly want it and 
are ready to accept its responsibilities and 
obligations. The administration has strong- 
ly favored statehood. The platforms of both 
political parties have long called for it. 

There is simply no justification for con- 
tinuing longer the United States’ own pecul- 
iar brand of colonialism; if it is continued, 
the Senate will have some tall explaining to 
do. 

Hawaiian statehood should logically follow 
Alaska’s entry as the 49th State, but it 
should be considered on its merits, not as 
part of a package plan. Back in 1954, when 
the Senate adopted an Alaska-Hawalii pack- 
age, the House let it die because it objected 
to having the two’ tied together. 

The House seems to have done a reason- 
ably good job of compromising the chief is- 
sues standing in the way of Alaskan state- 
hood. The original bill called for turning 
over 182 million acres of Federal land to 
the new State, a proposal that was roundly 
criticized as a giveaway. Yet, as supporters 
of the bill pointed out, certainly the State 
will need a substantial amount of private 
property to provide a tax basis. Utah's Rep-. 
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resentative Dawson offered the amendment 
that was finally approved, to reduce the land 
to be turned over to 102% million acres. 

The other chief issue had to. do with grant- 
ing the Defense Department exclusive juris- 
diction over a large area of northwest Alaska 
for defense purposes. But as Ernest Grue- 
ning, former Governor and now. “Senator- 
elect,” has pointed out, the Government 
would have authority to make such with- 
drawals anyway. 

Interestingly, both parties share credit for 
the favorable vote in the House, though the 
vote was by no means overwhelming. On a 
rolicall, 117 Democrats and 91 Republicans 
voted for the bill, 81 Democrats and 85 Re- 
publicans against it. 

Now the question rests squarely before the 
Senate, which killed an Alaskan statehood 
bill that the House passed in 1950. 

Particularly we hope the Senate will be as 
successful as the House in answering what 
is really the fundamental question, Have we 
really any right to keep 160,000 vigorous 
Americans from full participation in our 
democracy and from full opportunity for 
developing the potential of their land? 





Antitrust Office in Detroit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
June 19,1958 


M GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, since 
1948 the Department of Jus- 
S maintained an antitrust office 
of Detroit. The Attorney 
unnounced that he is clos- 
ing office the latter part of this 
month. In the light-of recent comments 
made by the Attorney General and the 
Assistant Attorney General, Antitrust 
ivision, this announced closing would 
appear to be incongruous. They have 
stated that the antitrust workload is 
heavier now than when they took office 
in 1953 and they claim more activity in 
this area than under previous admin- 
istrations. If we take their remarks at 
face value I believe it. could be logically 
assumed that they need every office they 
had when they took over in 1953 and it 
would appear that such offices are-really 
needed more now than when activities 
were less and the workload lighter. 


Also members of both parties have 
stated that more, not less, antitrust en- 
forcement is needed today. Certainly 
small business needs it more than ever 
before. Small business failures last year 
reached the highest total since 1933; and 
in the first 5 months of the present year, 
13 percent more firms failed than in the 
first 5 months of last year. This rate of 
failure grings forth the question of the 
rising concentration of power into the 
hands of a few—raising questions that 
need the most careful scrutiny.- The end 
point of policing our antitrust laws is to 
insure the consumer the benefits of com- 
petition—lower prices. With more con- 
centration of power there is always the 
question of inflated profits. It seems 
obvious to me that what we need now is 
more, not less, facilities. In this regard 
I submit the following resolution. 


General nas 
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StTaTe Bar oF MICHIGAN, 
Lansing, Mich., May 29, 1958. 
Hon. MarTHa W. GrRirrirus, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE GRIFFITHS: A consid- 
erable number of lawyers in the State of 
Michigan are opposed to the weakening of 
the Department of Justice by closing the 
Detroit field office that handles antitrust 
matters. 

As leaders of the Michigan antitrust bar 
are members of the State Bar Committee on 
Antitrust Law, the committee on March 7 
gave serious consideration to the contem- 
plated action and approved the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved, that the committee on antitrust 
law, State bar of Michigan, respectfully op- 
poses the closing of the Detroit field office, 
United States Department of Justice, Anti- 
trust Division, and requests the State bar 
commissioners to authorize its executive sec- 
retary to communicate with the Attorney 
General of the United States and all mem- 
bers of Congress from the State of Michigan 
in order to advise them on this resolution.” 

On May 9, the resolution having been 
presented to the president of the State bar of 
Michigan, it received the support of the 
State bar’s governing body, the board of 
commissioners, which approved and adopted 
the same resolution. 

This letter carries out the mandate of the 
board of commissioners as brought out in the 
resolution. 

Yours sincerely, * ; 
MILTON E. BACHMANN, 
Executive Secretary. 





Seventeenth Commemoration of Massive 
Deportations of the Baltic Peoples by 
the Soviet Union 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITESTITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD and as evidence of my own deep re- 
spect for the brave peoples of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania, I am inserting 
herewith a resolution adopted by the 
Baltic American Committee of Chicago 
on June 15, 1958: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE BALTIC AMERICAN 
COMMITTEE OF CHICAGO, AT CHICAGO, ILL., 
ON JUNE 15, 1958, DurING THE 17TH ComM- 
MEMORATION OF THE COMMENCEMENT OF 
MASSIVE DEPORTATIONS OF THE BALTIC PxO<- 
PLES BY THE SOVIET UNION 


Whereas the sovereign and independent 
states of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
forcibly and illegally seized in June 1940 by 
the Soviet Union in violation of the treaties 
of peace and nonaggression, freely negotiated 
and solemnly executed by and between the 
Soviet Union and the said states; and 

Whereas the said illegality has been re- 
peatedly condemned by the executive and the 
legislative branches of the United States 
Government; and 

Whereas June 14 is the date on which 
the Soviet Union in 1941, in the wake of the 

‘annexation of the Baltic States, commenced 
extermination of the said nations through 
massive deportations, biological and cultural 
genocide; and 

Whereas in the tragedy of the Baltic 


States, repeated in the ruthless suppression 


of the brave Hungarian people, the 

for freedom and self-determination 
most clearly manifested by the Soviet Union; 
and 


Whereas from the fate of the Baltic States 
and the general area of Eastern Europe, it 
is evident that the so-called peace and dis. 
armament policy of the Soviet Union is noth. 
ing else but another mode to lead the West. 
ern World into a false sense of peace ang 
security and, consequently, to prepare the 
world for further expansion of communism; 
and 

Whereas the United States Government is 
now contemplating another summit mee 
with the Soviet Union for the purpose of 
discussing the problems of international 
peace and security: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, to appeal to and request the 
President and the Secretary of State of the 
United States to continue the quest for a 
world of peace and security based on law 
and justice and to maintain the insistence 
for the restoration of the sovereign rights 
and self-government to the Baltic States 
as a prerequisite for a lasting basis of inter. 
national justice; be it further 

Resolved, To express gratitude to the 
President, the Secretary of State, the Senate, 
and the House of Representatives for every 
support accorded heretofore to the Baltic 
States and their peoples; be it still further 

Resolved, To forward copies of this reso. 
lution to the Honorable Dwight D. Eisen. 
hower, President; the Honorable John Foster 
Dulles, Secretary of State; to the Honorable 
Senators Paul H. Douglas, and Everett Dirk. 
sen, of Illinois; and to the honorable local 
Congressmen, 

ALGIsDA AGLINSACA, 
Chairman, 
ALEX ROEJYs, 
Secretary, 





Social Security Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS : 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaxer, I was privi- 
leged today to appear before the House 
Committee on Ways and Means and 
testify with respect to social-security 
legislation, on which the committee is 
currently holding public hearings. 

In view of the importance of this sub- 
ject matter, I know the Members of this 
Congress will be interested in the con- 
tents of my statement, which I am here- 
with including in the Appendix of the 
REcORD: 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN Pavt A. FINO, , 


REPUBLICAN, OF NEw YorK, BEFORE THE 

House COMMITTEE ON Ways AND MEANS 

WITH RESPECT TO SOCIAL-SECURITY LEGISLA* 

TION 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com 
mittee, I am Congressman Paut A. Frno of 
the 25th Congressional District of New York. 

At the outset, I wish to thank this com 
mittee for affording me the opportunity # 
appear here this morning to testify in sup 


port of legislation aimed at liberalizing ow 


social-security system. 

Although the amendments of 1956 were 
important steps toward humanizing ow 
system, they go only part way in catching 
up with our economic and technological 
developments. Many of our older citizens 
will continue in an economically undef 


privileged group unless we take further por — 
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itive action, particularly, action to modify 
or eliminate those restrictive provisions 
which are out of line with the-realities of 
present-day economic and social life. 

In the past 6 years, I have introduced a 
series of bills aimed at improving our social- 
security law. On numerous occasions, I 
have called attention to the hardship in mil- 
lions of American homes caused by some of 
the arbitrary and unrealistic provisions in 
our system. 

I have urged in the past and’ now before 
this committee that important changes be 
made in our Social Security Act which 
would accomplish the following: 

1. Lower the retirement age to 60 for men 
and 55 for women: { 

2. Eliminate the age limit for total and 
permanent disability benefits; “. 

3, Strike out the so-called work clause for 
persons over 65; : 

4. Eliminate the penalty for women who 
retire at age 62; 

5. Increase the minimum monthly bene- 
fits to $50; 

6. Provide a 10-percent increase in all 
monthly benefits; 

7, Extend coverage under the law to de- 
pendent relatives; 

8. Raise the amount of income subject to 
social-security taxes from $4,200 to $6,000. 

As you gentlemen know, the purpose of 
our social-security system is to further the 
social, economic, and psychological well- 
being of the people in such a way that con- 
sideration is given to their individual ca- 
pacities and their basic needs. 

First. In urging a lower retirement age 
for men and women, I am suggesting a 
straightforward. approach to many of the 
difficult social problems which have resulted 
from the wonderful growth of our indus- 
trial productivity. 

In 1956, when we reduced the age for 
women's eligibility for benefits to 62 years, 
we recognized that the facts of our time and 
considerations of humanity called for q re- 
vision of the now obsolete retirement age 
of 65. Believe me, the choice of 65 may 
have been a good guess 23 years ago when 
the Social Security Act was passed but we 
are now convinced that, for our times, it is 
unrealistic, outmoded, and too frequently 
discriminatory. 

I have always maintained that by lower- 
ing the retirement age to 60 for men and 55 
for women, we will create new job oppor- 
tunities for younger workers, decrease the 
hardship of unemployment for older work- 
ers and provide retirement security for mil- 
lions of men and women who are prema- 
turely retired because of illness. 

Consideration of my bill H. R. 2865 would 
bring the social security system into line 
with the standards of progressive retirement 
Plans now in existence in industry and gov- 
ernment. Civilian employees of the Federal 
Government have the option of retiring 
at age 55 after 30 years of service; the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks permit retirement at age 
50; employees of my own State of New York, 
a8 well as several other States and large 
cities, are given retirement benefits at age 
55 and 60; the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., General Electric, General Motors, 
Du Pont, Eastman Kodak, the United Mine 
Workers Fund, and the Railroad Retirement 
system all provide for retirement at age 60 
and in some instances, at earlier ages. 

This bill that I have proposed is concerned 
with preserving one of the most valuable as- 
sets of the Nation—the dignity, the self- 
Tespect, the integrity and happiness of mil- 
lions of Americans who in their later years 
May find themselves unable to get work or 
who are physically unable to stay at work. 
This bill will enable these people to have 
the benefits of retirement when they are 
Most able to enjoy them. 

Gentlemen, this is not.a proposal for com- 
Pulsory retirement. Most people who are 
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physically able to work prefer to carry on un- 
til they are forced out by physical infirmity. 
This legislation sets up a method of assuring, 
within the framework of our free-enterprise 
system, that we do not create a forgotten 
group of older citizens, stranded on an island 
of insecurity where they are unable to get 
employment and are temporarily ineligible 
for retirement benefits under social security. 

Second. Equally’ important, I am con- 
vinced, is a needed change in our social- 
security law which would provide benefits at 
any age for persons who are forced to leave 
their jobs, because they are totally and per- 
manently disabled. I urge the vital impor- 
tance of my bill H. R. 5303 which will add 
further flexibility to this rigid requirement. 

In the 1956 amendment, we gave partial 
recognition to this inequity in our social- 
security system by providing that persons 
aged 50 and over would be entitled to dis- 
ability benefits. This was a step in the right 
direction, but, I insist, it is not enough. 

What about the younger men and women 
who become disabled? No benefits are pro- 
vided in their cases. In other words, once 
again we are setting an arbitrary age and 
saying to the American people that if they 
happen. to have reached their 50th birthday, 
they will be entitled to benefits, but, if they 
have not, they cannot qualify. 

Because I am convinced that the tragedy of 
a permanently disabling disability is as great, 
and possibly greater, in the case of younger 
workers, I have provided in my bill that ben- 
efits will be payable at any age. This, it 
seems to me, is the only equitable and hu- 
mane approach. 

We know that a crippling illness or injury 
does not wait until the 50th birthday, but can 
strike any of us at any time. We also know 
that disability stops earnings of a bread- 
winner and greatly increases medical and 
hospital bills. This, gentlemen, is the time 
when the worker and his family need help 
the most. 

We cannot and must not any longer delay 
this matter of correcting this serious in- 
equity in our system. 

In providing benefits for totally and per- 
manently disabled at any age, we will help 
to meet a great need at times of tragedy in 
millions of American homes. 

Third. Still another arbitrary and restric- 
tive provision in our law is the one which 
prevents millions of our older citizens from 
receiving their monthly benefits because of 
the limitation on the amount of outside in- 
come an individual may earn while receiving 
social-security checks. 

Under the present law, insured working- 
women may apply for retirement benefits at 
age 62, and men at age 65, but they are sub- 
ject to the so-called earnings test until 72. 

Now, we know that this work clause was 
included in the original act because the 
main concern in the 1930’s was to encourage 
elderly people to leave the labor market, 
thus opening more job opportunities for 
younger people in that period of deep, wide- 
spread unemployment. 

Since then the test has been modified 
from time to time over the years but it is 
still too restrictive for the economic world 
of today. The sensible way to deal with it 
now is.to repeal it. 

Changing conditions and circumstances 
have altered the significance of the test pre- 
scribed in,.the law. Retired people need 
more supplementary income to cope with 
steadily rising living costs. 

Since the test applies only to income de- 
rived from employment or self-employment, 


it discriminates against earned income in 
favor of property income. 


No such test ap- 
plies to the individual who derives his out- 
side income from rents, stocks, bonds, pri- 
vate annuities, accumulated savings, or any 
other type of property. The test is an earn- 
ings test—not an income test. Therefore, 
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the only people penalized by this provision 
are those who work to support themselves. 

Our system would operate more simply if 
we dispensed entirely with the present earn- 
ings test. I have no estimate of what it 
costs to obtain, review and verify the mil- 
lions of earnings reports, but I am sure the 
administrative expense for the trust fund 
alone runs into millions of dollars a year. 

Under my bill H. R. 3380, restrictions on 
earnings are removed entirely. The high 
cost of living demands that we remove the 
limitation on earnings and let the older folks 
earn all they.can. By doing so we will cor- 
rect one of the real inequities in our system, 
and make it possible for many of our senior 
citizens to live out their lives productively 
without penalty and thereby help them 
maintain themselves in dignity and better 
security. 

Fourth. Another restrictive and unfair 
provision which is out of line with the reali- 
ties of present-day economic and social life, 
is the penalty the present law imposes upon 
workingwomen and the wives of retired 
workers who apply for benefits at age 62 and 
before 65. 

My bill H. R. 3223 would remove this 
penalty and allow full benefits at age 62. 

I am convinced that a woman who retires 
at age 62 and accepts benefits at a lower 
rate does so either because she can no longer 
find work or is unable to work for physical 
reasons. I ask you gentlemen: Are these 
valid reasons to penalize her? 

The penalty feature of our law is unjust, 
arbitrary and unreasonable. 

If these provisions are retained in our law, 
they will not only impose continuing hard- 
ships on millions of persons for whom even 
the full benefits are inadequate but they 
will also confront the great majority of 
these women with a harsh dilemma as each 
approaches that fateful milestone, the age 
of 62. At that point, each will be con- 
fronted with a difficult speculative choice 
which can materially and unalterably shape 
her own well-being and that of her family 
for literally the rest of her life. A responsi- 
ble government should not require citizens 
to make speculative choices, especially with 
respect to the individual benefits intended 
to comfort and support them in later years. 

We recognized that this restriction was 
too harsh when we exempted the widows 
and dependent mothers of insured “ male 
workers from its application. We should 
go the rest of the way by eliminating the 
penalty for wives and workingwomen as 
well, 

Fifth. In urging liberalization of our 
social security law, let me point out that 
the greatest inequity is the small benefits 
paid to our elderly citizens. 

It is most shameful—yes, even shocking— 
that in these times of high living costs and 
in this country of great wealth, we ask our 
people to subsist on benefits as little as $30 
per month. 

We know that in most instances many of 
these people, who are too old and too ill to 
work, are thrown on our relief rolls. 

I believe you gentlemen will agree with 
me that it is about time that something is 
done by this committee to alleviate this dis- 
graceful situation which continues to create 
greater and greater hardships on our old 
folks. 

My bill H. R. 3621 now pending before 
this committee would increase the mini- 
mum amount payable under social security 
to $50 per month. 

While it is true that’ $50 per month is 
hardly enough in these days, at least, by 
raising the minimum to $50 we would be 
taking a step in the right direction and 
making an honest effort to humanize our 
social-security system. 

Gentlemen, it is our duty and responsi- 
bility to see that the aged are able to live 
out their lives in dignity and security and 
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not on charity. To ignore the plight of our 
elder citizens would be to defeat the very 
purpose of social security, which is to pro- 
vide adequate food, clothing, and shelter for 
our retired men and women. 

This type of legislation should be a must 
in the consideration by this committee of 
amendments to our social-security law. 

Sixth. While I am on this subject of urging 
relief to recipients of social-security bene- 
fits, I wish to bring to the attention of this 
committee another hardship suffered by our 
retired men and women under the act. 

It is obvious that benefits under our social- 
security System have failed to keep pace with 
the rising cost of living. As the result of 
increase in prices since 1954, when we last 
raised benefits, our elderly citizens have suf- 
fered financial hardship. 

We have an obligation to these people 
which cannot be shirked—we must provide 
for the aged. It is our responsibility to safe- 
guard these benefits against dilution by 
inflation. 

Since there has been a boost in prices and 
a rise in cost of living during the past 4 years, 
I feel that at least a 10-percent increase in 


all monthly benefits as provided in my bill, 
H. R. 3622, will help to bring up the pur- 
chasing power of these benefit checks closer 


current cost-of-living level. 

One of the most grievous omis- 
in our social-security system is the 
brothers, sisters, and de- 

a deceased individual 
red under tne act. 
resent law, a dependent 

ther relative: of a de- 
) Was dependent upon 
left out completely. 
-security taxes paid by the 
for his funeral 
dependents. 
t should never have 
brother, sister, or rela- 
| be in need of care and 
as a parent, widow, or 
ised V pe earner. 
which I have reintroduced 
f years, H. R. 4773, if a de- 
itive of an unmarried wage earner 
t he or she was receiving at 
least one-half support from the wage earner, 
that dependent should become entitled to 
monthly insurance benefits. 

This type of legislation is fair, it’s Just, 
it’s humane, and it is my firm and sincere 
belief that this committee will render a great 
service to these forgotten dependents if it 
will correct and modify the law in this re- 
spect. 

Eighth. Another provision that requires 
adjustment and improvement in our social- 
security system is the one that limits the 
amount of income subject to social-security 
taxes to $4,200. 

Under this limitation, everyone earning 
$4,200 or more retires with the same benefits. 
This treats the middle-income group un- 
fairly. 

By raising the amount of income limita- 
tion to $6,000 we will take care of this group 
by requiring more tax payments in return 
for higher benefit payments on retirement 

Gentlemen, I realize and appreciate the 
fact that in order to liberalize, humanize, 
and improve our social-security system we 
must increase the social-security tax. I am 
sure that the American people will be most 
willing to pay an increase in this kind of tax, 
because this is one tax which would estab- 
lish a right to direct future benefits to the 
worker himself and to his family. 

In a sense, it is an investment. which will 
pay off in the future at a time when earn- 
ings cease by reason of retirement. 

In making such increased tax payments, 
the workers of America become, in effect, the 
stockholders in the social-security system. 

I urge this committee to give prompt and 
favorable consideration to these bills that I 


to tne 
Seventh 


ude 


except 
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official representatives from Illinois, Indiana, 


have mentioned. In doing so, you will be 
listening to the plea of millions of Americans 
who look to you to strengthen our social-se- 
curity system as an effective means of cush- 
ioning the painful readjustments which are 
imposed upon most of our people by age, 
illness, job displacement, and the accelerat- , 
ing mechanization of economic production 
and distribution in this period of rapid 
change. . 
Thank you. 





A Resolution on Driver Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, there 
has come to my attention a resolution 
adopted by the Mid-West Committee on 
Traffic Safety urging that the Federal 
excise tax be removed from automobiles 
furnished to schools by manufacturers 
and dealers for the purpose of teaching 
driver training. Because of the wide- 
spread interest in driver training, and 
because it has been established that 
drivers who have had formal training 
have as much as 50 percent fewer acci- 
dents than those who have not had driver 
training, resulting in the saving of many 
lives and preventing the destruction of 
much property, I include this resolution 
for the RECORD: 

RESOLUTION URGING ENACTMENT BY THE CoNn- 
GRESS OF THE UNITED STATES OF LEGISLATION 
To ELIMINATE THE FEDERAL MANUFACTURERS’ 
ExcisE Tax ON ALL New MoTor VEHICLES 
LOANED By FACTORY-FRANCHISED MOTOR-VE- 
HICLE RETAIL DEALERS TO HIGH SCHOOLS FOR 
DRIVER EDUCATION AND PRACTICE DRIVING 


Whereas the teaching of driver education 
to high-school students is entirely dependent 
upon the school’s ability to borrow a new 
motor vehicle from a manufacturer-fran- 
chised motor-vehicle retail dealer; and 

Whereas the manufacturer-franchised mo- 
tor-vehicle retailer dealers are at present 
voluntarily lending more than 8,500 new mo- 
tor vehicles free of charge to high schools 
in “the United States for this purpose, which 
represents an investment of approximately 
$17 million; and 

Whereas it is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that the high schools of the Nation 
will need twice the number now being 
loaned, or approximately 17,000 new motor 
vehicles for this worthy purpose, thereby in- 
creasing to approximately $34 million the 
investment burden of the manufacturer- 
franchised retail motor-vehicle dealers; and 

Whereas we desire to reduce to a mini- 
mum the burden of the investments by said 
dealers, and the loss they assume in reselling 
these vehicles; and 

Whereas research shows that driver educa- 
tion has reduced motor-vehicle accidents 
among students who have taken, this course 
in high schools by as much as 50 percent, 
contributing substantially to highway safe- 
ty; and 

Whereas the elimination of the Federal 
manufacturers’ excise tax will provide the 
most immediate and effective assistance to 
the continuation and expansion of driver- 
education programs in high schools: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the Midwest Committee on 
Trafic Safety at a meeting attended by 
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Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin: 

Section 1. That the Members of Congress 
of the United States be urged to enact legis. 
lation to eliminate the Federal manufac. 
turers’ excise tax on all new motor vehicles 
loaned to high schools for the practice-driy. 
ing phase of driver education by factory- 
franchised motor-vehicle retail dealers; this 


will virtually assure the availability of cars’ 


to the more than 8,506 high schools now 
offering courses and encourage the lending 
of new motor vehicles to high schools which 
have been unable to offer driver education 
because of the unavailability of such motor 
vehicles; and 

Sec. 2. That the committee members of 
the several States agree to send a copy of 
this resolution to the congressional Senators 
and Representatives of their States and to 
take such additional steps as may seem ad- 
visable to accomplish this goal. 





Ike Is New Spending Champ 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, 
those of us who had hoped that the cur- 
rent administration would abide by its 
Many promises to reduce expenses and 
balance the budget have long since had 
our hopes dashed. 

We are facing a deficit in the Federal 
budget for next year which has been 
estimated at $1142 billion. And that 
deficit is expected to occur without 1 
penny in tax reduction. 

Those of us who sit in the Congress 
know the truth. But the public does not 
always get all the facts. 

On June 11 there appeared a column 
by Lyle C. Wilson, the distinguished head 
of the Washington bureau of United 
Press International, in which he sets 
forth the story of how the current ad- 
ministration.became the spendingest ad- 
ministration of any in the history of the 
United States. _ 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
Mr. Wilson’s brief article as a part of my 
remarks: 

IKE Is New SpenNDING CHAMP 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

There is serious talk here of an $80 billion 
spending program by President Eisenhower 
in the next fiscal year. 

For the oldtimers around the Capital there 
is bemusing self-reproach in the mere 
thought of such spending. They can remem- 
ber—more accurately, they cannot forget— 
their urgent anxieties back there in the mid- 
dle thirties when Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
taking off on his widely debated spree. 

Those big deficit-financed New Deal peace- 
time budgets bobbed around between $6 and 
$8 billion with the taxpayers bellowing theif 
anguish as the bite became increasingly 8 
vere. Neither P. D. R. nor Harry S. Trumaa, 
who succeeded him, had much sympathy for 
the taxpayer, especially the big taxpayé. 
Leastwise, both Presidents sturdily o 
tax-cut ideas originating with Republicans i2 
Congress. ‘ 

It was not until Dwight D. Hisenhowé 
reached the White House that a 
fell in with congressional plans to W: 
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taxes. That was in 1954, when both House 
and Senate, as well as the White House, 
were Republican. The bellows of the an- 
guished taxpayers continue, however, and are 
not likely to subside. 

However good President Eisenhower's in- 
tentions have been toward cutting Govern- 
ment spending and further substantially eas- 
ing the burden on United States taxpayers, 
good intentions have not achieved the magic 
formula. On the contrary, the first Republi- 
can elected President in 24 years has the 
unhappy distinction of being the greatest 
tax gatherer in United States history. 

F. D. R. was a piker by comparison and the 
Eisenhower take by the end of this fiscal year 
(June 30) will exceed even that of Harry 
Truman, who, himself, was a tax collector of 
note. The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce compiled the startling figures—some 
time ago after study of the budget program 
under which Government currently is 
operating. , 

The chamber reported that for the 156 
years spanning the administrations of George 
Washington and Franklin D. Roosevelt the 
total tax take of the United States Govern- 
ment was $244.1 billion. Mr. Truman in 7 
years and 9 months as President collected 
$342.2 billion. By the end of this fiscal year, 
after 5 years and 6 months in office, the cham- 
ber estimated the Eisenhower tax take would 
be $373 billion. 

Mr. Truman was the champ until the Re- 
publicans took over. Mr. Eisenhower's record 
most likely will fall before the tax-collecting 
effort of the President who succeeds him, be 
he Democrat or Republican. Mr. Eisenhower 
took office publicly committed to haul Gov- 
ernment spending down to the $60 billion 
level and to keep it there. 

Mr. Eisenhower couldn’t do it. The cold 
war policies of Nikita S. Khrushchev and of 
his predecessors have been more effective in 
determining how much the United States 
Government should spend—and for what— 
than have been the combined will of the 
elected officials and of the people of the 
United States. That is the true. measure and 
meaning of the cold war which the men in 
the Kremlin wage against the West. 


Mr. Truman had major defense costs _ 


trimmed to about $13 billion 10 years ago. 
They are nearly 4 times that this year. No 
relief from such defense costs is in sight, 
nor is relief for the taxpayer likely scon— 
neither likely nor, even, possible so long as 
Moscow can so readily call the spending tune. 





No Sound Arguments Against’ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Spggker, “No 
really sound and honest arguments have 
been brought forth against statehood 
for either Alaska or Hawaii.” That is 
the conclusion of the New York Times 
in the June 16 editorial which I take 
Pleasure in calling to the attention of 
the House: ' 

ALasKa’s STATEHOOD 

There are indications that the bill grant- 
ing statehood to Alaska will finally come up 
in the Senate this week. Likewise, there 
Seems to be a growing feeling that the 





“Chance of its adoption is getting better all 


the time. This is as it should be. Action 
Should be taken now, and it should be 
favorable, 
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It is not to this country’s credit that 
Alaska’s statehood has been a political foot- 
ball for so long. The admission of a State 
to the Union is one of the most solemn 
obligations laid upon our Congress. It is 
a@ case in which there should be no room 
for a judgment on any ground other than 
merit. Too often, in the past, local political 
considerations have been allowed to domi- 
nate the discussion of the disposition of our 
Territories. This is the time to put an end 
to that, once and for alk 

The requisites for statehood are not at all 
obscure. It has been evident for some time 
that Alaska meets those requisites abun- 
dantly. Its people have overwhelmingly 
expressed their wish to become fully inte- 
grated in this Nation. 

Another good reason for prompt action in 
the case of Alaska is that it may help to 
clear the deck8 for the equally meritorious 
cause of statehood for Hawaii. For some 
curious reasons it has been decided that 
coupling the two was certain to spell the 
doom of each.. That does not seem exactly 
rational, since the same action should be 
taken in respect to eéach claimant. But since 
this seems to be one of the political facts 
of life, at the moment, the best thing that 
can be done is to get- action, first on one 
and then on the other. 

No really sound and honest arguments 
have been brought forth against statehood 
for either Alaska or Hawaii. Then, in all 
conscience, the honorable, straightforward 
and intelligent thing to do is to take con- 
gressional action and take it now. It will 
be greatly to the credit of the Senate, more- 
over, if its favorable action is unanimous. 





If Alaska Wins Its Fight, Thank the 
Lady on the Phone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
said “never underestimate the power of 
a woman.” Being a woman I naturally 
agree. However, to support this adage, 
I am proud to submit for the Recorp the 
following with regard to the efforts of 
my good friend and colleague GRAcIE 
Prost to enact Alaska statehood legis- 
lation: 

Ir ALASKA WINs Irs FIGHT, THANK THE 

LaDY ON THE PHONE 
(By Rose McKee) 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—A little woman on the 
telephone rates a big chunk of the glory if 
,Alaska finally wins its battle to become the 
49th State. 

The inside story of how the Alaskan state- 
hood bill got through the House of Repre- 
sentatives was revealed by Representative 
Leo W. O’Brien, Democrat, of New York, the 
master ‘strategist behind the legislation. 

He credited a woman lawmaker—Repre- 
sentative Gracie Prost, Democrat, of 
Idaho—with sparking the idea that turned 
a shattering defeat into a surprise victory 
in 24 hours. 

O’Brien told an interviewer: “Never again 
will I quarrel with my wife for tying up the 
phone, now that I have seen what a woman 
on the telephone can do.” 

Mrs. Prost’s telephone success story began 
late one Tuesday afternoon, just after the 
House had voted 144 to 106 to strike the 
enacting clause from the statehood bill. 
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This meant that Alaskan statehood was 
dead as of that moment. 

There would be further votes the next 
day, but most backers of the legislation felt 
that the chances of bringing the measure 
back to life were just about zero. 

Representative O’Brien called a meeting 
of some 6 or 7 lieutenants in his office. 
Once the gloomy-faced group was seated, 
he asked: “Well, what do we do now?” 

Mrs. Prost, the only woman present, 
spoke up. 

“I think we had better call all the ab- 
sentees,” she suggested. “We could try their 
offices here, and if they are back in their 
home districts, we should get on the long- 
distance phone and ask them to fly to Wash- 
ington. 

“If we made 100 calls, we might get 
enough people back to win.” 

With that, Mrs. Prost fished out of her 
purse a list of the House members who had 
been absent when the floor vote was taken 
15 minutes earlier. Without enthusiasm, 
the little band divided up the names on 
the list and went to work on-their phones. 

One hour later, Mrs. Prost recalled, a 
grin began brightening O’Brien’s Irish face. 
He exclaimed: “Right now we have 26 com- 
mitments we didn’t have this afternoon.” 

None of the group wasted any words when 
they got an absentee on the phone. Mrs. 
Prost’s own sales talk went like this: 
“Alaskan statehood may hinge on your vote. 
We need you desperately. Can you be here 
by noon tomorrow? We feel it is one of the 
most important votes of the year.” 

She said the response was wonderful. 
Some of the absentees had speaking engage- 
ments for the next day, but they got re- 
placements and flew back to Washington 
from a number of States, including Ken- 
tucky and California, where members were 
involved in primary elections. 

One lawmaker, confined to bed with a 
virus infection, disobeyed doctor’s orders 
and was on hand for the showdown. 

The first test the next day showed that 
the O’Brien-Pfost forces had won by 25 
votes—a 63-vote swing from the previous 
day when they lost by a 38-vote margin. 

On the final rollcall, the House passed 
the bill 208 to 166—an amazing 42-vote mar- 
gin. 

If all continues to go well for those on 
the side of Alaskan statehood, Mrs. Prost 
may go down in United States flag history 
along with Betsy Ress—for of course the 
flag will have to be changed to add a 49th 
star. 





Statement of Patrick A. Tompkins, Mas- 
sachusetts Commissioner of Public 
Welfare, on H. R. 11703 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REeEcorp, 
I wish to include the statement of Com- 
missioner Patrick A. Tompkins on H. R. 
11703, together with the summary of the 
provisions of that bill, presented by him 
to the House Committee on Ways and 
Means on Monday, June 16, 1958. 

Commissioner Tompkins for 2 num- 
ber of years has been outstanding in the 
field of public welfare and is most com- 
petent to advise the committee on the 
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bills pending before that very important 
committee. 
SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS OF H. R. 11703 


1. It permits the Federal grant-in-aid for 
vendor medical services within the Federal 
matching ceiling of $60 for old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, and aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled, and the estab- 
lished matching ceilings for aid to dependent 
children. 

2. It continues the special medical match- 
ing formula on an averaging basis estab- 
lished by Public Law 880 of $6 per month 
ober adult and $3 per month per child. 

3. It restores the States rights to select 
their own method of payment for medical 
care within the $60 matching Federal ceiling. 

4. It will eliminate the present confusion 
in more than 2 score States which make pay- 
ment for part of their medical services in 
cash to the recipient and part of their medi- 
cal services in payments to the vendor or 
supplier of medical services. 

5. It eliminates the confusion, anxiety, 
and uncertainty on the part of recipients and 
suppliers alike as to how specific medical 
services are to be paid. 


6. It reduces the mounting costliness of 
dual systems of payment which, on check- 
one in Massachusetts, is costing 


writing 

in excess f $100,000 per year. 

STATEMENT OF P A. TOMPKINS, CoM- 
MISSIONE! F PUBLIC WELFARE FOR THE 
CoMM WEALTI OF MASSACHUSETTS, ON 

Chair n and members of the com- 

n i A. Tompkins, 

é Commissioner of Public 
nonwealth of Massa- 

I } e been a profes- 

30 years; 25 of these 

I public welfare 

lirector, and State 

my years of serv- 

I I appreciate the 

( ppear y before you to tes- 

i with respect t H. R. 11703 and take 

this opportunity to thank you for the 

courtesies extended to me on similar legisla- 
tion approved by your committee, as intro- 
man JOHN W. McCorRMAcK 






dqcuced by Congress 
during the 1957 session of Congress. 

H. R. 11703 is remedial legislation de- 
signed to correct the administrative inequi- 
ties and problems created by the enactment 
of the medical assistance amendments of 
Public Law 880 in 1956. It provides for a 
more effective distribution of Federal funds 
intended by Congress to be used for medical 
and remedial services to the sick aged, the 
disabled, and sick, dependent, and crippled 
children, as well as the needy blind. The 
legislation will not cost to the Federal: Gov- 
ernment additional funds over and above 
that intended by Congress in the enactment 
of Public Law 880. 

Prior to the enactment of Public Law 880 
and in accordance with the congressional 
amendments enacted in 1950, each State was 
free to choose its method of payment for 
medical services to the needy poor in the 
categories of Old Age Assistance, Aid to the 
Blind, Aid to the Permanently and Totally 
Disabled, and Aid to Dependent Children. 
Many States, because of a fundamental be- 
lief in the vendor payment method and be- 
cause virtually all national medical service 
organizations endorsed the vendor payment 
system, adopted both by legislative enact- 
ment and administrative decision a vendor 
payment plan of payment for medical serv- 
ices. Moreover, such a system of payment 
made it possible to know with accuracy the 
exact sums of money spent monthly and an- 
nually for medical services. Such a plan en- 
abled each State to learn the incidence of 
illness amongst the aged, dependent chil- 
dren, the disabled, and the blind. We were 
in a position also to learn the classification 
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of diseases by reason of medical reports sub- 
mitted by doctors, hospitals, specialists, and 
nursing homes. The public dollar was 
more intelligently utilized through coordi- 
nation of and cooperation with medical 
service and rehabilitation agencies for the 
purpose of restoring individuals, either sick 
or disabled, to a self-supporting status. 

Doctors, hospitals, dentists, specialists, 
nursing homes, and recipients of public as- 
sistance alike found this system of admin- 
istrative control and method of payment a 
more desirable one than that operated prior 
to 1950. ._Prior to 1950, under the provisions 
of the public assistance titles of the Social 
Security Act, only money payments to the 
recipients for medical~services would be 
matched within the financial ceilings estab- 
lished by Congress for such medical care. 

Public Law 880, which provided special 
medical matching formulasefor adults and 
children for medical services, limited such 
matehing to 50 percent of $6 per adult and 
50 percent of $3 per child per month. For 
many States the continuance of a single and 
uniform vendor payment plan would have 
resulted in the loss of millions of dollars in 
the Federal grant-in-aid which had been 
available for all categories of assistance prior 
to the enactment of Public Law 880. In my 
own Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the 
loss would have been approximately $9 mil- 
lion. 

Your committee will recall that the Hon- 
orable JOHN W. McCormack, Congressman 
from Massachusetts, introduced in 1957 
H. R. 7238 which would have permitted the 
Federal grant-in-aid on all medical vendor 
payments within the assistance ceiling for 
each category established by Congress, plus 
the special medical matching formula estab- 
lished by Public Law 880. My contention, 
during testimony before your committee on 
H. R. 7238, was that that bill would not cost 
to the Federal Government any more money 
than would be secured by the States under 
Public Law 880. I further predicted that the 
administrative cumbersomeness of several 
methods of payment of medital bills would 
be administratively costly and would create 
anxiety, confusion, and uncertainty for the 
hundreds of thousands of sick aged, the dis- 
abled, and the needy sick and crippled chil- 
dren. 

Ten months of experience of administer- 
ing public assistanee medical services under 
Public Law 880 have substantially demon- 
strated that states have increased the cost 
of administration; that sick recipients of 
public assistance have been confused and 
uncertain about how their medical bills were 
to be paid; and that anxiety over payment 
has been extended to our great religious and 
charitable institutions who perforce must in 
some measure depend upon income from 
public welfare departments in order to re- 
main solvent and to continue as an essential 
human public utility in the community. 


In my, own State, because of the tre- 
mendous losses in money which would occur 
if only the vendor payment system were 
utilized, we have been compelled to adopt 
three different systems of payment for med= 
ical services. For some direct services by 
doctors, dentists, specialists, nurses, and 
others the recipient presents his~ medical 
bills to the department of public welfare 
which, in turn provides the recipient with 
a special check with which he is expected to 
pay his doctor or other supplier of medical 
services. For other services such as nursing 
home and chronic hospital care the recipient 
is paid a portion of the bill for board-and- 
room purposes, and the hospital and nursing 
home is paid the remaining balance for the 
medical and nursing services provided. To 
date, we have continued to pay acute hospi- 
tals the total amount of the bill for such 
hospital service, but we are not certain that 
economically we can continue to do so un- 
less H. R, 11703 is enacted, 
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The net*result of this triple system of 
payment method is an increase in the cost 
of check writing alone of over $100,000 per 
annum. It is to be noted that under the 
formula established by Congress for sharing 
in the cost of administration, the Federa] 
Department of Health, Education, and We]. 
fare shares this additional administrative 
cost to the amount of 50 percent. There 
has been ‘no opportunity in this brief period 
of the operation of Public Law 880 to ae. 
curately determine the additional costs of 
postage, telephone calls between hospitals, 
doctors, and others, and the welfare depart. 
ments administering the program, nor the 
additional man-hours in clerical and pro- 
cedural work that this complex system not 
only encourages but demands. 

However, this plan is not peculiar to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts alone. In 
January 1958 I addressed a survey question- 
naire to the commissioners of public welfare 
of the 48 States. I received 42 replies from 
the commissioners of public welfare of those 
States. Ten of the States responding pro- 
vided no medical care to recipients of public 
assistance. Of the remaining 32, 26 States 
used substantiaHy the complex Massachu- 
setts system of paying for medical services— 
special services by cash to recipients and the 
remaining balance of medical services di- 
rectly to hospitals, nursing homes, etc. 

This is substantial evidence that my pre- 
dictions to this committee in my testimony 
in May 1957 that the Federal grant-in-aid 
for medical services within the $60 ceiling 
of assistance would be secured by the States 
was substantially true and correct. It fur- 
ther means that in 25 other States the cost 
of administering medical services in the 
items .of check writing, postage, telephone 
calls, paper stock, and man-hours of labor 
on complex, cumbersome procedures haye 
also substantially increased. I think it is 
reasonable to presume that this same con- 
fusion and anxiety on the part of recipients 
of public assistance also existed. 


The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare opposed in 1957 H. R. 7238 on the 
grounds mainly that it would be costly and 
that no States would, in fact, be penalized 
financially by the medical assistance amend- 
ments of Public Law 880. However, after 
enactment of H. R. 7238 in the House of 
Representatives, the Department conceded 
that some States would, in fact, be penalized 
financially and penalized very heavily and 
to the amount of milliong of dollars unless 
some remedial legislation were enacted. The 
Department, therefore, sponsored Public 
Law 85-110 which provided partial relief to 
a@ small number of States which operated 
their medical service program under a pooled 
fund arrangement. No relief resulted to the 
dozen other States with comprehensive 
medical care programs and others inaugu- 
rating new medical care programs which did 
not employ the pooled fund. 

The evidence since July 1957, the effective 
operative date of Public Law 880, is over- 
whelming that Public Law 880 is costly to 
administer, creates uncertainty, anxiety, and 
confusion for recipients and suppliers of 
medical S®rvices alike, completely distorts 
the available financial statistics on the cost 
of medical services, acts as a deterrent to in- 
telligent medical social research and puts 
barriers in the way of adequate and desir- 
able cooperation with and coordination of 
medical and rehabilitation resources in each 
community. The American Public Welfare 
Association by a statement and resolution 
of policy supports H. R. 11703. 

I believe your committee will recall that 
at the committee on conference between 
House and Senate on Mr. McCormacx’s 1957 ~ 
bill, H. R. 7238, the House reluctantly con 
curred in the substitute measure spo 
by the Federal Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and’ Welfare. This bill, H. R. 85-110; 
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was eventually enacted, but at the time of 
passage in the House of Representatives 
your late great chairman, the Honorable 
Jere Cooper, Congressman from Tennessee; 
your colleague, the Honorable Daniel Reed, 
of New York; and Congressman McCormack 
indicated their reluctant approval for pur- 

es of easing the financial penalties in 
some States that would have been imposed 
by Public Law 880 and their regret that 
the Senate did not concur in the enactment 
of H. R. 7238. : 

I respectfully urge your committee to give 
the same favorable support to H, R. 11703 
that was given by your committee to H. R. 
7238 in 1957. 





Foreign Aid Since World War Il 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am sub- 
mitting for inclusion in the REcorD an 
editorial from the June 7, 1958, Los An- 
geles Times entitled “Foreign Aid Since 
World War II”: 

Sometimes a few bald facts are more effec- 
tive than the same number of arguments. 
The tabulation on foreign aid of various 
sorts is a case in point. Anybody who fol- 
lows the news even casually has acquired a 
capacity for measuring the returns on the 
investment—not necessarily returns that 
can be measured by individual prosperity 
but by the international comity and security 
which the empenditures are supposed to buy. 

MORE THAN 62 BILLIONS 


The Associated Press summarized the 
other day the tabulation of grants and credits 
to foreign governments and international 
agencies by the United States since the end 
of World War II. The Associated Press had 
the data from the Department of Commerce, 
which prepared them for the use of Con- 
gress. . 

The 12-year total—from July 1, 1945, 
through December 31, 1957—is more than 
$62 billion. . 

Net grants total $50,948,000,000. Net cred- 
its or loans amounted to $11,196,000,000. 

The largest amount is for mutual-security 
grants—more than $40 billion. 

Closing the books on wartime lend-lease 
cost $1,900,000,000; special aid to Greece and 
Turkey took $635 million and special post- 
war rehabilitation work in the Philippines 
another $635 million. 


THE REST OF THE TALE 


Other grants were largely for relief work 
in various parts of the world. 

For the 12% years under study the grants 
total nearly $55 billion, but some of this 
money was ivturned to the United States 
in one form or another. 

The rest of the tale, almost in the words 
of the AP dispatch, follows: 

The total for postwar credits is close to 
$14 billion but this figure is reduced to a 
net of just over 11 billions as repayments in 
various bookkeeping guises, 

The largest source of credit was the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, which advanced nearly 
$5,500 million, Other major credits include 
® $3,750 million postwar loan to Britain 
and $2,500 million in mutual security loans. 

The United Kingdom and dependent areas 
received the largest net amount of grants 





“= &nd credits—7 billion, 
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France received $5,500 million, West Ger- 
many nearly $4 billion, Japan $2,500 million, 
South Kerea $2 billion, Nationalist China 
$1,500 million, and Greece nearly $1,500 
million. 

Net grants and credits to Communist 
Yugoslavia amount to $811 million. 


IN RUSSIAN TERRITORY 


Net grants and credits to all the countries 
of Western Europe and their farflung de- 
pendencies top $37 billion. 

Next among areas came the Far East, ex- 
cluding South Asia, with more than $13,500 
million. The Near East, Africa, and South 
Asia received $7 billion while Latin Amer- 
ica got $1,750 million. 

Net grants and credits to international 
organizations total approximately $1,300 
million. 

Eastern Europe, now dominated by the 
Soviet Union, received more than a billion 
dollars, much of it in the immediate postwar 
period. 

How many friends has this outlay made 
for the United States? How much closer is 
the world to the peace for which much of 
this money was spent in hope with such ex- 
traordinarily good faith? These are ques- 
tions better to ask than to answer. 





Vote on Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
title above is the admonition of the Mus- 
kegon (Mich.) Chronicle in an editorial 
printed May 29 concerning statehood for 
Alaska. As so many other papers, the 
Chronicle believes statehood should be 
granted. The editorial in full text reads: 

VoTE ON ALASKA 


It may be too early to count on new stars 
in the flag for Alaska and Hawaii, through 
granting of statehood to them in this session 
of Congress. But at least the Alaskan state- 
hood bill has been approved by the House. 

On the Senate side, the minority leader, 
Mr. KNowWLAND, has urged that separate votes 
be scheduled promptly on Alaskan and Ha- 
waiian statehood. 

One of the strategies of opponents in the 
past has been to try to couple the two into 
a single bill, knowing that the probability 
of defeat is greater under those circum- 
stances. 

A basic reason it has been so difficult to 
obtain consideration for Alaska and Hawaii 
is that they are not adjacent to the rest of 
the United States. Yet they are as adjacent, 
by today’s standards, as were some of our 
present states at the time of their admission. 

Had we heeded the same arguments in 
the past, the United States might still be 
comprised of a thin tier of 13 States that 
stretch along the Atlantic coast. Our last 
State, .Arizona, was admitted 46 years ago, 
and Alaska now has virtually the same pop- 
ulation that Arizona kad then. 

Since Alaska is to be voted on first, it 
might be recalled that the platforms of 
both major parties endorse statehood for 
Alaska. By ending the long delays, Con- 
gress can give an important message to the 
rest of the world—that the United States 
does not consider itself territorially locked 
up for all time to come. Admission of Alaska 
will bring a spreading new area into the 
Union, in a manner that is the opposite of 
colonialism. 
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Conference on Rural Development 
Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, Con- 
gress should take note of the National 
Conference on Rural Development Pro- 
gram recently held in Memphis. 

I am informed that some 80 organiza- 
tions, many of them national in scope 
are participating. Also that there is 
representation from 34 States and 
Puerto Rico. 

I note with particular interest such 
mMames on the program as Frank R. 
Alghren, editor of the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal, and Hon. W. H. Ander- 
son of Ripley, Miss. These gentlemen 
and other speakers on the program are 
highly qualified to speak on the subject 
assigned them. 

I consider the Rural Development Pro- 
gram a most important one and feel that 
this program was helpful and should be 
included in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the appendix of 
the Recorp the program of speakers and 
discussion groups of the Conference on 
Rural Development Program. 

There being no objection, the program 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Program of speakers and discussion groups 
of conference on rural development pro- 
gram, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., June 
16-17, 1958. 

Another in a continuing series of studies 
and working conferences at the local, State, 
regional and nation&l level designed to per- 
fect the rural development program and 
widen its impact. In addition to the many 
local grass roots meetings have been the 
following: 

Planning conference, rural development 
program, Memphis, Tenn., June 7-8, 1955. 

Work conference on the rural develop=- 
ment program, Washington, D. C., July 11- 
12, 1956. 

Regional conference—Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee—Lexington, Ky., May 13- 
15, 1957. 

Regional conference—Louisiana, Texas— 
Shreveport, La., June 17-19, 1957. 

Regional conference—Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico—Fort Smith, Ark., June 
20-21, 1957. 

Tri-State conference of extension workers 
on rural development—Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota—Eagle River, Wis., Septem- 
ber 2-5, 1957. 

Regional conference—Florida, Georgia, 
South Carolina, Puerto Rico—Athens, Ga., 
September 24-26, 1957. 

Regional conference—Virginia, North 
Carolina—Asheville, N. C., October 23-25, 
1957. 

The rural development program, “The 
first truly broad-scale attack on the prob- 
lems of low income farmers. I am happy to 
see sO many groups and agencies working 
together as a single team. That is the way 
to get results.” (President Eisenhower, 
September 1956.) 

“We must open wider the doors of oppor- 
tunity—for the good of our country and 
all our people.”—(President Eisenhower.) 
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June 15: Advance registration, 8 to 9 p. m. 
June 16: Registration, 8:30 a. m. 
PROGRAM 
Morning, June 16 

Walter Williams, chairman, Under Secre- 
tary, United States Department of Com- 
merce. 

9:30: Welcome to Memphis, Hon. Edmund 
Orgill, Mayor. 

9:45: Plan and Purpose of the Conference, 
True D. Morse, Under Secretary, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

10:00: Underemploymient of Farm Fam- 
ilies, Charles B. Shuman, president, Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. 

10:50: Industries in Rural Areas, James C. 
Worthy, vice president, Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. and president, Sears, Roebuck Founda- 
tion. 

11:40: Rural Development Program in Ac- 
tion, a picture story. 

12:00: Lunch (participants are asked to 
continue discussions and develop suggestions 
while at lunch). 

Afternoon, June 16 


Edward Foss Wilson, chairman, Assistant 
Secretary, United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

2:00: Rural Development Pays, Western 
North Carolina 9-Year Record, Morris L. 
















































































































McGough, executive vice president, Asheville 
Agricultural Development Council, Inc., 
Asheville, N. C 
2:20: Education Beyond the High School, 
Need for Action, Dr. David D. Henry, vice 
irman, President’s Committee on Educa- 
1 Beyond the High School, and president, 
I 
i on, June 16 
Beyond the High School, 
Dr. Robert R. Hudelson, 
University of Illi- 
re, and member, 
} Education Beyond 
the H 
It. Industries for Rural Areas, Harllee 
Branch, Jr irman, president, the South- 
e! Co. (utilities Atlanta, Ga., and Birm- 
£NnamMm, Alia 
III. Forest and Forest Products and Rural 
Development. Panel: Vance Miles, Jr., man- 
ager, Division of Forestry, Gulf States Paper 
Corp., Ala.; J. H. Nicholson, vice president, 


Hassell & Hughes Lumber Co., Tennessee; 
Richard L. Craigo, Wilson Lumber Co., Ar- 
kansas; Dr. Maurice K. Goddard, secretary, 
Pennsylvania Department of Forests and 
Waters. Moderator: Dr. Richard E. McArdle, 
Chief, United States Forest Service. 

IV. Youth Organizations and Boys and 
Girls Clubs and Rural Development, Howard 
McClarren, chairman, chairman, Interorgani- 
zation Committee on Programs for Rural 
Youth, and director, Youth Education, 
American Institute of Cooperation. 

V. Rural sources of income, tourists, 
scenic, and recreational. Panel: Frank W. 
Suggitt, head, resource development de- 
partment, Michigan State University, repre- 
senting National Association of Travel Or- 
ganizations; Gordon H. Turner, president, 
Association of Southeast Park Directors; 
William M. Hay, National Recreation Associ- 
ation, 

Evening, June 16 

Dinner (participants are asked to continue 
discussions and develop suggestions while at 
dinner). 

O. ‘Hatfield Chilson, chairman, Under Sec- 
retary, United States Department of Interior. 

7:30: The Role of Churches and Religious 
Organizations in Rural Develo’ment, Hon. 
Brooks Hays (Congressman from Arkansas), 
president, Southern Baptist Convention. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti, executive 
director, National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference. Dr. Richard O. Comfort, executive 
director, department of town and country 
churches, National Council of the Churches 
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of Christ. After the evening program, the 
Under Secretaries, administrator, and those 
on the program would like to meet partici- 
pants in the conference. 


Program, morning, June 17 


James T. O’Connell, chairman, Under Sec- 
retary, United States Department of Labor. 

9:00: Some Experiences of FAO’s Member 
Nations in Rural Development, Ambassador 
B. R. Sen, Director-General, Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations, 
Rome, Italy. 

9:30: Banks and Rural Development, Hon. 
Charles N. Shepardson, member, Board of 
Governors, Federal Reserve System. Wen- 
dell Barnes, Chairman-Administrator, United 
States Small Business Administration. 

10:20: How Chambers of Commerce and 
Businesses and Professional People Can Help 
in Rural Development, William A. McDonnell, 
president, United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

11:10: How Editors and Communications 
Media Are Vital to Rural Development Pro- 
grams, Frank R. Ahlgren, editor, the Com- 
mercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn. 

12:00: Tippah County, Miss., Rural Devel- 
opment Program, W. H. Anderson, attorney, 
Ripley, Miss. 

12:30: Lunch (participants are asked to 
continue discussions and develop suggestions 
while at lunch). 

Discussion groups, afternoon, June 17 

VI. The Role of Vocational Education in 
the Rural Development Program, James L. 
Patton, chairman, State director, vocational 
Education, Kentucky. 

VII. Service and Civic Clubs, and Rural 
Development. Panel: Merle H. Tucker, 
trustee, Kiwanis International; Clifford D. 
Pierce, past president, Lions International; 
A. Z. Baker, past president, Rotary Interna- 
tional. 

VIII. Natural Resource Conservation and 
Development, Herbert Eagon, chairman, Ohio 
Department of Natural Resources, 

IX. Transportation, Power, and Communi- 
cations, and Rural Development, Daniel P. 
Loomis, chairman, chairman of the board, 
Association of American Railroads. 

xX. Health and Nutrition, Hospitals, Clinics, 
etc., Aubrey D. Gates, chairman, executive 
director, Council on Rural Health, American 
Medical Association. 

4:30: Adjournment. 

Committee for Rural Development pro- 
gram, Washington, D. C.: O: Hatfield Chil- 
son, Under Secretary, Department of the 
Interior; True D. Morse, Under Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture (chairman); 
Walter Williams, Under Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; James T. O’Connell, 
Under Secretary, Department of Labor; Ed- 
ward Foss Wilson, Assistant Secretary, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; Wendell Barnes, Administrator, Small 
Business Administration; Dr. Joseph S. 
Davis, Member, Council of Economic Ad- 
visers; Dr. Harry J. Reed, coordinator for 
Rural Development program. _ 





Gurney’s Splendid Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 19,1958 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from South Dakota 
[{Mr. Munpt], I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD an editorial entitled “Gurney’s 
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Splendid Service," which was recently 
published in the Daily Argus Leader of 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

There being no objection, the edito. 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

GURNEyY’s SPLENDID SERVICE 

The many South Dakota friends of Chan 
Gurney are happy to know that he has been 
reappointed for another 6-year term as ga 
member of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

His first appointment, following his sery. 
ice in the United States Senate, came in 
1951 when he was named to the Board by 
President Truman. 

As a member of the Board for some 7 years 
he has acquired a substantial understand. 
ing of its-duties and methods of operations, 
As those who know him well realize, his 
only purpose is to handle CAB duties with 
a high sense of fidelity and a desire to do 
that which is right. 

His membership on the Board has been 
generally helpful to South Dakota. But this 
isn’t because he has exerted undue infiu- 
ence in behalf of his home State. The 
reason instead is that he has a good under- 
standing of our problems and, in conse- 
quence, has been in a position to deliberate 
effectively on air problems of particular con- 
cern to us. 





The Republican Team in Connecticut 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. Presigent, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
published in this morning’s New York 
Herald Tribune. I agree thoroughly 
with the commendation the editorial 
gives to our colleague the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PurTEe.u]. * 

Mr. PURTELL. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont for his thoughtfulness and 
courtesy in inserting the editorial in the 
REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

THE REPUBLICAN TEAM IN CONNECTICUT 


The Connecticut Republicans, in _ their 
spirited convention at Hartford, nominated 
WILLtaM A. PurTELL by acclamation for a sec- 
ond 6-year term in the United States Senate. 
This is an excellent and deserved choice, 
Certainly Bitz PurTetu gives strength to the 
party ticket: Regardless of whom the Dem- 
ocrats nominate, PurTre.. will wage a fight- 
ing campaign on the basis of performance. 

As Vice President Nixon said in his con- 
gratulatory telegram, the -—Purrett record 
“is a distinguished one which has earned for 
him the respect and admiration of his col- 
leagues. I know that in November the voters 
of Connecticut will want to make sure that 
they as well as the Nation continue to have 
the benefit of his able leadership on the na- 
tional scene.” : 

For governor there was wide division. 
After much preliminary contesting, the nom- 
ination went to State Controller Fred RB 
Zeller. He has held that office for 14 of the 
last 20 years. Zeller’s opponent will ul- 
doubtedly be the formidable Abe Ribicoff, but 
the Republican can be counted on to direct 
an energetic, militant attack against the 
Governor. 
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Zeller had tough competition at the con- 
vention from John Alsop, cochairman of 
Connecticut Citizens for Eisenhower in 1952. 
Alsop made a remarkable showing; the vote 
for Zeller was only 349 to 276. Here Alsop 
could have chosen to fight on in an in- 
evitably divisive primary contest. But he 
took defeat with good grace, saying to the 
convention that this was “for the good of the 
party.” Alsop’s political strength, however, 
was unmistakable. ni 

The convention rivalry was good for the 
party. Now that the scrapping is over and- 
no hard feelings left, it’s up to the Con- 
necticut Republicans to get together and 
fight Democrats with unified determination. 

There is nothing soft about this election. 
The Democrats will be in there slugging with 
Benton, Bowles, or Dodd against Bit. Pur- 
gett and Governor Ribicoff against Zeller. 
The Republicans have their work cut out 
for them. Now let the GOP get cracking. 





The Time Has Come 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO} 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, news- 
papers all over this land, north, south, 
east, and west have come out editorially 
for statehood for Alaska.. One such edi- 
torial which I should like to call to the 
attention of my colleagues is from the 
May 31 issue of the Kalamazoo (Mich.)- 
Gazette. It is in these words: 

STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


Prospects for Alaskan statehood at an 
early date looked up considerably Wednes- 
day when the House passed the bill which 
would admit the huge territory, almost twice 
as large as Texas, the Union. The meas- 
ure now goes to thé Senate, where its fate 
is clouded in doubt. If Alaska is permitted 
to put a 49th star in the flag, it will be 
as the culmination of a campaign which 
really got under way in 1916 when the first 
Alaskan statehood measure was introduced 
in to Congress. 

All States but the original 13 have traveled 
rocky roads to statehood. Alaska’s, however, 
may be filled with more ruts, roadblocks, 
and detours than any of the others. Like 
all the rest, in seeking full membership in 
the Union, it has had to combat a variety 
of arguments, some concerning its alleged 
fitness for statehood, but even more the in- 
terests or supposed interests of the political 
Parties having the responsibility for passing 
on its petition for admission, 

Alaska’s qualifications for statehood—its 
vast mineral and timber resources, its great 
Possibilities for growth and development, 
even in agriculture and horticulture, and its 
long training as a territory in American 
governmental practices—are pretty much the 
Same as they always have been. Opponents 
of Alaska’s admission say it is too remote to 
be an integral part of the country. They 





‘charge, further, that its population is too 


small, only a little more than 200,000, about 
an eighth of whom are aliens or, like the 
Eskimos, of an alien oe: But a prin- 
cipal argument is. that it would be unfair 
to give Alaska the same Senate representa- 
tion as much more heavily populated states, 
Such as New York which numbers approxi- 
mately 70 times as many residents. 
Alaskans, however, have a fairly effective 
answer to that contention. They cite the 
fact that Alaska now has seven times the 
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population of Illinois when the Prairie State 
was admitted in 1833. Even more impres- 
sively they can show that Alaska today num- 
bers more persons than Nevada had in 1950 
after 86 years of statehood. 

Partisan interests have been the greatest 
stumbling blocks to Alaskan statehood all 
through the years. Republican congress- 
men are reluctant to admit a state which 
is almost as consistently Democratic as 
South Carolina or Mississippi. And South- 
ern congressmen look with a jaundiced eye 
at the prospect of more representatives from 
an area unsympathetic to segregation. 

On the other hand, there are many sound 
reasons for extending statehood to Alaska in 
addition to the basic one that Americans in 
the enormous peninsula should not be kept 
much longer in a state of second-class citi- 
zenship. Both political parties have re- 
peatedly endorsed Alaskan statehood and 
each house of Congress has separately passed 
Alaskan statehood bills without the concur- 
rence of the other. 

In addition, President Eisenhower, as re- 
cently as Wednesday told his press confer- 
ence he favored statehood grants to both 
Alaska and Hawaii at this session. A com- 
bination of all these pro-statehood argu- 
ments and forces may provide a great enough 
impetus to bring Alaska into the Union 
within the next few months. 





Sioux City Ranks No. 1 in Selling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 19,1958 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I enclose herewith an article 
which appeared in the Sioux City Jour- 
nal-Tribune of June 14, 1958: 

Sioux Crry Ranks No. 1 In SELLING—TAKES 
OveEeR NaTION’s Top Spor 


The prediction that retail sales for June 
will add up to an impressive $14.36 million 
makes Sioux City the No. 1 United States 
community in merchandising. 

The forecast by Sales Management, a na- 
tional marketing publication, gives Sioux 
City a percentage of 116.6, based on the 
national average. ; 

Sioux City reached the top after ranking 
third in the Nation last month with 113.4 
percent, when the magazine predicted May 
sales here would total 14.05 million. 


CONTINUED CLIMB 


It’s been a continual climb for Sioux City. 
In April the position held was 7th and in 
March Sioux City occupied the 13th spot. 

The magazine credited Sioux City’s pros- 
perity -to the following: 

“Employment steady, only layoffs seasonal. 
Farmers spending following good crops. 
Livestock prices show good increase over last 
year.” 

Twenty communities were listed by the 
publication as high-spot cities in merchan- 
dising from coast to coast. Sioux Falls ranks 
second with predicted sales of $9.82 million, 
or 113.9 percent. 

Next in order are Salem, Oreg., 112 per- 
cent; Baton Rouge, La., 111.8; Florence- 
Sheffield-Tuscumbia, Ala., 111.4; Jacksonville, 
Fla., 111.3; Ventura, Calif., 110.5; Abilene, 
Tex., 110.2; Phoenix, Ariz., 109.2; New Lon- 
don, Conn., 108.2; and Greenville, S. O., 108.1. 

Albuquerque, N. Mex., which last month 
ranked on top, was missing from the select 
group. 
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DROPS NATIONALLY 


The publication pointed out that although 
some markets are getting better, June retail 
sales nationally were expected to drop 3 per- 
cent below the corresponding month a year 
ago. 

Monthly data used by the magazine in 
making the estimates are bank debits, sales- 
tax collections, Department of Commerce 
surveys of independent retail stores, Federal 
Reserve bank reports on department store 
sales. 

Sioux City’s No. 1 ranking also was pre- 
dicted earlier this week when a spot survey 
of various merchants revealed a unanimous 
answer of “Good” to the question—‘How’s 
business?’ 





Rural Health Gains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp, I would like to 
set forth an article that appeared in the 
June issue of the Agricultural Situation. 
The health of our rural people is of 
utmost importance to many Members of 

Congress as well as many of the out- 
standing and patriotic citizens of our 
country, namely. those who dwell in 
rural areas and who have always come 
forward to defend their country in time 


-of crisis or to.pursue their citizenship 


in-ways of peace during the normal, 
everyday epochs of America’s history. 
The article is as follows: 


HEALTH GAINS MADE IN RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
AREAS 


(By Elsie S. Manny) 


Here’s @ progress report on the campaign 
for additional hospitals and other health 
facilities in rural counties that need them 
most—the rural development counties. 

Rural development counties generally have 
a 20-percent higher infant mortality rate 
and a lower level of health resources than 
the national average. Local per capita ex- 
penditures for organized public health serv- 
ices are less than half the average for all 
counties so served. There is a shortage of 
public health personnel: doctors, dentists, 
nurses. 

HOSPITALS 

Several of these counties have obtained 
financial help through the hospital survey 
and construction program for constructing 
hospitals and health centers. Bonds were 
floated to build a new hospital at Jessup, 
Wayne County, Ga. In Choctaw County, 
Okla., a bond issue was voted to help finance 
a 32-bed general hospital and health center 
at Hugo. 

Grainger County; Tenn., officials appre- 
priated $14,400 for the county’s share of the 
cost of a $60,000 health center to be built 
at Rutledge. Funds for a new hospital are 
being raised in Price County, Wis. 

Each of the 3 pilot counties in Kentucky 
(Butler, Elliott, and Metcalfe) succeeded in 
raising $5,000 to match Federal aid for a new 
health center. This was accomplished after 
rural development program committees were 
organized in each county. Altogether, 20 
counties in the Nation have health subcom- 
mittees, ; 

Twenty-seven pilot counties have im- 
proved or are planning to improve sanitation 
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facilities. Projects include water analysis 
to make sure the water supply is pure, gar- 
bage disposal control to prevent dumping 
along the highways, cleanup campaigns, sew- 
age systems for county seat towns, and in- 
sect and rodent control. 

Reports on obtaining additional health 
personnel are encouraging. In order to at- 
tract another physician, the people of Twiggs 
County, Ga., built a modern 9-room brick 
and tile office and residence and offered free 
rent for6 months. The health committee in 
Taney County, Mo., helped to obtain a nurse 
for the county schools. 

Some areas are taking steps to supplement 
the efforts of professional health workers. 
For example, the health, education, and wel- 
fare committee in Watauga County, N. C., 
arranged, in cooperation with local home 
demonstration clubs and the Red Cross, for 
a Red Cross instructor to give a course in 
home nursing. Each enrollee is expected to 
teach the course to at least 30 others in her 
community. 

Many pilot counties—Santa Fe County, N. 
Mex.,’ for example—report a marked increase 
in the use of public health services. Hardin 


County, Tenn., had 50 percent more children 
taking preschool examination than for- 
merly 
POLIO 
Franklin Parish, La., held its first polio- 
myelitis immunization clinic for those 20 to 
41 In Guernsey County, Ohio, poliomyelitis 
f were given to preschool children as well 
a ad Similar reports come from 
Covingt County, Miss., Bamberg County, 
: , I B ton County, Tenn 
Nutritio1 roblen ire extremely impor- 
f rural development pro- 
et in some case: 
in others by 
hn who come to 
Reports of how 
kled are already 


r ¢ r County, Tenn., San 


August Shelby ( nties in Texas, and 





A House Divided Against Itself Cannot 
Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 100 
years ago last June 16, Abraham Lin- 
coln made his famous house divided 
speech at Springfield, Ill. Because I 
think the problems of the world today 
are very similar in many ways to the 
problems of our country at that time, 
it is well worth our while to consider 
what Abe said at that time and apply 
it to some of the problems of the world 
today. 

He said at that time: 

A house divided against itself cannot 
stand. * * * I believe this Government can- 
not endure, permanently half slave and half 
free. * * * I do not expect the Union to be 
dissolved—I do not expect the house to 
fall—but I do expect it will cease to be di- 
vided. * * * It will become all one thing, or 
all the other. 


Mr. Speaker, as we think of the prob- 
lems that face us on a worldwide basis 
today, we might .paraphrase and say to 
the people of the world and to the gov- 
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“Either the opponents of slavery will arrest : 


ernments of the world that “A world 
divided against itself cannot stand.” “I 
believe that this world cannot endure 
permanently half free and half domi- 
nated by a tyrannical philosophy.” “I 
do not expect the governments of the 
world to be dissolved—I do not expect 
the world to succumb to a dictator or 
dictators—but I do expect it to cease to 
be divided.” 

Mr. Speaker, it should make all think- 
ing Americans shudder as we contem- 
plate what would happen in this world if 
the godless promoters of controlled 
thinking, of state ownership, and of all 
those things that run contrary to the 
freedoms and liberties as understood and 
taught by our forebearers are sacrificed 
for the God-given freedoms and liberties 
that we enjoy, should win their battle 
for the minds of men. And so I sug- 
gest that we pause and think of the ter- 
rible responsibility that is ours as. a 
people and as a Nation and then let our 
influences be felt in the places where 
there are solutions or answers to these 
problems. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Carl Sandburg, one 
of America’s outstanding students on the 
life of Lincoln and in many ways a great 
patriot, recently made a statement on 
this subject, and I am pleased to include 
it as a part of my statement and in- 
vite my colleagues to read it. 

Just 100 Years AGo LINCOLN Satp: “A 
House DiIvipep AGAINST ITSELF CANNOT 
STAND” 

(By Carl Sandburg) 

At the close of the Republican Party’s 
State convention in Springfield, Ill., June’16, 
1858, the 49-year-old Abraham Lincoln read 
from a manuscript a carefully written ad- 
dress which became known as the house 
divided speech. 

The first sentence ran, “If we could first 
know where we are, and whither we are 
tending, we could better judge what to do, 
and how to do it.” 

At a first careless glance this sentence 
might seem so simple that it is asinine. On 
a second and deliberate reading it has the 
cunning of ancient wisdom. It may go for 
any speaker who gets the floor in the United 
Nations and asks, “Where are we now? 
Where do we go from here? And how can 
we get rolling?” 

DIVIDED ON PROHIBITION 

Thirty years ago at a Knox College (Gales- 
burg, Tl.) celebration of the Lincoln-Doug- 
las debates, I heard an earnest preacher de- 
clare that our national house stood divided 
between those for and against prohibition 
of the liquor traffic. He predicted that the 
conflict between the wets and the drys could 
wreck the American Government and system. 

Thankful we can be that since 1858 there 
has been no fierce and deep cleavage of 
thought and belief that could lead to so 
bloody a storm as broke on the country less 
than 3 years after Lincoln’s house divided 
speech. 

POIGNANT TONE OF BIBLICAL PROPHECY 


Many people read over and over some of 
the opening sentences of the speech. The 
words had a certain and poignant tone of 
Biblical prophecy: 

“A house divided against itself cannot 
stand.” 

“I believe this Government cannot endure, 
permanently half slave and half free.” 

“I do not expect the Union to be dissolved— 
I do not expect the house’*to fall—but I do 
expect it will cease. to be divided.” 

“It will become all one thing, or all the 
other.” / 
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the further spread of it and place it where 
the public mind shall rest in the belief that 
it is in course of ultimate extinction; or its 
advocates will push it forward till it shajj . 
become alike lawful in all the States, old as 
well as new—North as well as South.” 


TODAY IT IS A DIVIDED WORLD 


‘Now, @ hundred years after Lincoln’s house 
divided speech, we hear every day about a 
divided world, with 2 powerful nations 
arrayed for possible conflict, and frequent 
predictions that the future world will be. 
come all 1 thing or all the other, either 
capitalist or Communist, either free or 
totalitarian. 

Amid wrangling as hectic as that of Lin. 
coln’s day we hear opinions: A British Labor 
Party leader says that if we can manage 
peace across the next 20 years.there will be 
peace for 20,000 years. The fearless English 
philosopher, Bertrand Russell, tells us that 
rather than have all planetary life destroyed 
in a nuclear war we could submit to a victor 
and then practice passive resistance. 

So, definitely the national scene that 
Lincoln reported was @ small affair for the 
imagination as compared with the present 
world scene and what goes on in the at- 
mosphere and space outlying the planet 
earth. 

THE SPEECH HE WOULD SAVE 


When political friends said he had gone 
radical and would live to regret the house 
divided speech, Lincoln was quoted as 
answering: 

“If I had to draw a pen across my record 
and erase my whole life from sight, and I 
had one poor gift or choice left as to what 
I should save from the wreck, I should 
choose that speech and leave it to the world 
unerased.” 

Lincoln had a keen sense of moments and 
issues. He was using it, of course, in the 
house divided speech. 

A court crier in Springfield, T. W. S. Kidd, 
said that he once asked what special ability 
was most valuable for a winning politician— 
and Lincoln answered, “To be able to raise a 
cause which shall produce an effect, and 
then fight the effect.” 





In Capable Hands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19,1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, Alaska 
statehood will almost assuredly be a fact 
this year if the Senate accepts the bill 
as passed last month by the House 
of Representatives. The addition of 
amendments may conceivably present 
problems. The House-passed bill is @ 
good measure, carefully considered by 
the Committee.on Interior and Insulaf 
Affairs and the House itself to confer 
statehood in the best interests of Alaska 
and of the Nation. It is probably not 
perfect bill; few are. But if any change 
need to be made they can be brought 
about at a later da The case for at- 
ceptance of the House act is cogently 
stated in an editorial printed in the Fait- 
banks (AlaskaY News-Miner, on Tuesday 
of this week. ‘The publisher of that 





newspaper, Mr. C. W. “Bill” Sneddea,—_ 


one of the most dedicated and effective — 
workers for Alaska statehood is now if 
Washington. 
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This editorial truly represents the 
thinking of most Alaskans, I believe, in 
respect to our belief that.supporters of 
statehood now should bend every effort 
to preserve the House act intact. I am 
sure that the News-Miner would have 
added, had space permitted, many names 
to those listed in the supporting column. 

The editorial is here offered in full 
text. That statement especially needs 
to be made in view of the fact that the 
editorial writer, otherwise so discerning 
and factual, assigned a single minus mark 
to the distinguished Senator who will be 
floor leader during debate on the Alaska 
pill. This single fault, according to the 
editorial, lies in political allegiance. Of 
course, there is always the possibility, 
since the editorial was written in Wash- 
ington that a typographical error in this 
respect occurred in the long transmission 
line between here and Fairbanks. The 
editorial reads: 

SENATE CONSIDERATION IN CAPABLE HANDS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 17, 1958.—Alas- 
kans are fortunate that Washington State’s 
capable Senator Henry M. (Scoop) JacKson 
will_be the “Leo O’Brien” in the Senate 
when the statehood bill comes up for con- 
sideration on the floor of the upper house 
in the very near future—possibly later this 
week. : 

Senator Jackson is one of the most capa- 
ble statesmen in the National Capital today. 
We have come to know him pretty well not 
only from his good work in Washington but 
from a number of trips he has made to the 
Territory. As we have stated on several 
occasions, Scoop JacKson has only one mark 
on the debit side of his qualifications: He 
belongs to the wrong political party. 

Statehood advocates are hoping for two 
things: (1) prompt passage of the Alaska 
statehood bill by the Senate, and (2) passage 
of the bill in the form it passed the House, 
without Senate amendments. If there are 
any changes, no matter how minute, the 
legislation will be thrown into a parlia- 
mentary situation which might well prove 
fatal for statehood in this Congress. 


Senator Jackson, chairman of the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Subcommittee, 
has been dealing with Alaska affairs in gen- 
eral for many years; he has been dealing 
with them in detailed particular in his com- 
mittee. for several years. 'Thesexare years 
during which the territory has made progress 
matched by no other period in our hisjory. 

The Senator has a thorough knowledge of 
the territory and the statehood bill and we 
are sure he is well founded on any and all 
questions which will arise concerning the 
bill while it is under consideration in the 
.Senate. (Judging from the objections, real 
end fancied, being dredged up by southern 
Democratic opponents in the past few days, 
it is certain Scoop will have a real workout 
when the bill reaches the floor. 

While the burden of responsibility for 
Successful passage of the Alaska statehood 
bill rests firmly on Senator JacKsON’s cap- 


_ able shoulders, he will have able assistance 


in captaining the bill from Senator CLINTON 
ANDERSON, Democrat of New Mexico, who is 
considered a long time friend of Alaska, 
The outstanding advocate of Alaska state- 
on the Republican side of the aisle is 
Senate minority leader Wmt1am F. Know- 
LAND, California: Senator KNowWLAND has 
been on record for many years in favor of 
Alaska statehood and also strongly adv6- 
cates statehood for Hawail. He reiterated 
last week his belief that statehood for each 
territory should be considered separately on 
its merits and he stated flatly he would 
oppose any move to join Hawali to the 
Alaska bill, This maneuver has been recog- 
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nized as’ a possible hazard during Senate 
consideration, It would undoubtedly result 
in death for the hopes of both territories 
during this session of Congress. 

Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton 
has repeatedly stated during the course of 
his long and vigorous campaign for Alaska 
statehood that the matter of granting state- 
hood to Alaska is not a partisan issue; but 
simply one of justice. The same sentiments 
were reiterated by Speaker RaysurN and 
other Democratic leaders in the House be- 
fore the Alaska bill cleared the lower 
Chamber of Congress. Proof of this view- 
point was vividly expressed (as we men- 
tioned in this column recently) when the 
statehood bill passed the House with a de- 
cisive favorable vote by Members of both 
political parties. Informal polls taken in 
the Senate indicate that prospects are fav- 
orable for this to be repeated when the 
measure is brought to a vote in the Senate. 
In fact there are indications that the ma- 
jority voting favorably will be even stronger 
than was the case in the House. 

Two possible obstacles appear at this time: 
(1) An attempt may be made to attach the 
Hawaii statehood bill to the Alaska bill; 
(2) the Senate may decide that it is to the 
best interest of the country, and Alaska, 
that the bill as passed by the House be im- 
proved by amendments. 

In the first instance, Alaska statehood 
backers are confident that should an at- 
tempt be made to tie Hawaii and Alaska to- 
gether, the majority vote in the Senate will 
be adverse to this procedure. In the sec- 
ond instance, should the Senate add amend- 
ments to the House bill, there may yet be 
some intricate parliamentary technical hur- 
dles to clear before the bill can be sent to 
the White House for the President’s signa- 
ture. There appears to be a possibility that, 
although the bill passes the Senate with a 
resounding majority, it could become bogged 
down in technicalities and conceivably Con- 
gress could adjourn without putting its 
formal stamp of approval on Alaska state- 
hood. However, we do not believe this will 
be the case. 

We do not believe the American system 
of government, and the people that Gov- 
ernment represents, would allow a piece of 
major legislation of such national and in- 
ternational importance as the Alaska state- 
hood bill to die on a technicality after the 
legislation has cleared both Houses of the 
legislative branch of our Government. 

(During the past week we have contacted 
many sources in Washington regarding 
Alaska statehood, opponents as well as pro- 
ponents. Not a single person has indicated 
&@ desire to make a forecast, or place a wager, 
that Alaska will not become a State this 
year.) 

Our legislation is in capable hands in 
the Senate. We are confident that a major 
page will be turned in the history of our 
great country this year of 1958 as the 85th 
Congress goes on record approving statehood 
for Alaska. 





Passport to Communist Danger? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include an article written 
by David Lawrence, as it appeared in the 
—— Evening Star of June 18, 

58. 
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As Mr. Lawrence stated in his column, 
the most recent decision of the Supreme 
Court attests once again that if not the 
entire membership of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, then at least the 
majority of the Court continue to dwell 
in an ivory tower with windows shut tight 
and shutters drawn, unwilling or unable 
to see the mortal danger facing our free- 
doms, now under renewed attack by the 
international Communist conspiracy. 

I have already introduced the legisla- 
tion mentioned in Mr. Lawrence’s article, 
and I hope that the Congress will with- 
out delay proceed toward the repairing 
and bolstering of the statutes destroyed 
by the majority of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Mr. Lawrence’s article follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 
June 18, 1958] 


PASSPORT TO COMMUNIST DANGER?—SUPREME 
CourT RULING CALLED HARMFUL TO Na- 
TION’S EFFORTS TO STEM SUBVERSION 


(By David Lawrence) 


Five members of the Supreme Court of the 
United States have shut their eyes to the cold 
war. In effect, they say there are no Ameri- 
can troops stationed-in Western Europe to- 
day; there are no American troops now 
guarding the armistice line every day in 
Korea, and there are no conditions of emer- 
gency existent in the world at present. 

Hence Communists and Communist sym- 
pathizers resident in this country are en- 
titled to passports with the seal of the 
Government of the United States on them 
and are free to flaunt such a passport any- 
where in the world. 

Four members of the Supreme Court, on 
the other hand, say that “were this a time 
of peace, there might very well be no problem 
for us to decide, since petitioners then would 
not need a passport to leave the country.” 

The five who think it is very important 
for an individual to travel where he pleases 
and do what he wishes abroad to denounce 
his own Government and its policies are 
Justices Douglas, Black, Brennan, Frank- 
furter, and Chief Justice Warren. The in- 
ference is plain that the individual’s pleas- 
ure and desires supersede the rights of the 
Government which represents the millions of 
other individuals who want their security 
protected. 

“Travel abroad, like travel within the 
country,” says the majority opinion, “may be 
necessary for a livelihood. It may be as 
close to the heart of the individual as the 
choice of what he eats, or wears, or reads. 
Freedom of movement is basic in our scheme 
of values.” 

But, the dissenting jJustices—Clark, Whit- 
taker, Burton, and Harlan—think that free- 
dom to travel must be limited by the govern- 
ment that issues the passport and that in 
wartime or national emergency there is a 
risk that an individual traveling abroad may 
give aid and comfort to the enemy. 


The five justices in the majority opinion 
declare that the Supreme Court in the past 
had decided that the movement of citizens 
could, of course, be restricted in wartime 
but that this was true only on a showing of 
the gravest imminent danger to the public 
safety. 

Who is the better Judge of when the pub- 
lic safety is endangered? Five justices clois- 
tered in the chambers of a court who seem 
to have become blind to the Communist 
menace and the infiltration of subversion 
practiced by agents of Communist imperial- 
ism in every country in the world, or the 
Department of State, which has available up- 
to-the-minute information. from everywhere 
as to the dangers of the safety of the Amer- 
ican people? 
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The majority of the justices flatly say that 
no condition of emergency exists at present, 
but the dissenting justices point out that 
the proclamation issued by President Tru- 
man in 1950 declaring an emergency is still 
in effect. His formal statement said that 
“World conquest by Communist imper- 
ialism is the goal of the forces of aggression 
that have been loosed upon the world” and 
that “The increasing menace of the forces 
of Communist aggression requires that the 
national defense of the United States be 
strengthened as speedily as possible.” 

The four dissenting justices sum it up in 
these words: 

“In a wholly realistic sense there is no 
peace today, and there was no peace in 1952.” 
This was the date when Congress and the 
President took action both believed was ade- 
quate to control the issuance of passports. 

But the five Justices constituting the ma- 
jority have chosen to disregard what any 
Communist or Communist, sympathizer or 
even a misguided person who isn’t a Commu- 
nist might do during his travels abroad that 
could embarrass the United States Govern- 
ment in the carrying out of its policies. 
There is no way, for instance, to watch citi- 
zens carefully who are doing damage to the 
United States. 

This country has no right of surveillance 
the FBI can exercise at home. 
The moment a passport is granted, a Commu- 
nist sympathizer can have access to places 
abroad where it might be undesirable for the 
United States to have him go—as, for in- 
ice, to plot with or get instructions from 

1 espionage apparatus. 
the Justices concede that 
ala w specifically with- 
der conditions arising 
cl y defined as yet. 
the House Committee 
vities is already plan- 
I t iuce such a measure. There are, 
majority opinion that 
y measure to control the issuance 
eacetime may be struck down 


abroad such-as 


ever, nl n the 


the majority of the Supreme 
rt warted the international poli- 
cies of the United States Government in 
fighting communism. They have said, in ef- 
fect, that Americans who go to Soviet Russia 
and make speeches there denouncing the 
United States cannot have their passports 
withdrawn. For all this apparently is part 
of freedom of belief and freedom of asso- 
ciation. 

This is in line with previous decisions of 
the present Supreme Court, which has al- 
ready upheld the right to preach treason as 
more important than the rights of millions 
of other Americans to be protected against 
the effects of treasonable activity inside and 
outside the United States. 





Political Dishonesty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, with all 
the current attention which has been 
directed to the question ef political mo- 
rality and personal probity of official 
conduct, I think the remarks made on 
one occasion by the illustrious Henry 
Ward Beecher are appropriate for our 
consideration. . 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Under leave to extend my remarks, 
therefore, I am including an excerpt 
from an address by that outstanding 
clergyman: 

PouiTicaL DISHONESTY 


(By Henry Ward Beecher) 


Political dishonesty breeds dishonesty of 
every kind. It is possible for good men to 
permit single sins to coexist with general 
integrity, where the evil is indulged through 
ignorance. Once, undoubted Christians were 
slave-traders. They might be, while unen- 
lightened; but not in our times. A state of 
mind which will intend one fraud, will, upon 
occasions, intend a thousand. He that upon 
one emergency will lie, will be supplied with 
emergency. He that will perjure himself to 
save a friend, will do it in a desperate junc- 
ture, to save himself. The highest Wisdom 
has informed us that “he that is unjust in 
the least, is unjust also in much.” (Luke 
16: 10.) 

Circumstances may withdraw a politician 
from temptation to any but political dis- 
honesty; but under temptation, a dishonest 
politician would be a dishonest cashier, 
would be dishonest anywhere, in anything. 
The fury which destroys an opponent’s 
character, would stop at nothing, if barriers 
were thrown down. That which is true of 
the leaders in politics is true of subordinates. 

Political dishonesty in voters runs into 
general dishonesty, as the rotten speck taints 
the whole apple. A community whose poli- 
tics are conducted by a perpetual breach of 
honesty on both sides will be tainted by im- 
morality throughout. Men will play the same 
game in their private affairs which they have 
learned to play in public matters. The guile, 
the crafty vigilance, the dishonest advantage, 
the cunning sharpness; the tricks and traps 
and sly evasions; the equivocal promises, and 
unequivocal neglect of them, which char- 
acterize political action, will equally char- 
acterize private action. The mind has no 
kitchen to do its dirty work in, while the 
parlor remains clean. Dishonesty is an“at- 
mosphere; if it comes into one apartment, it 
penetrates into every one. 

Whoever will lie in politics will lie in traf- 
fic. Whoever will slander in politics will 
slander in personal squabbles. A _ profes- 
sor of religion who is a dishonest politician 
is a dishonest Christian. His creed is a per- 
petual index of his hypocrisy. 

The genius of our Government directs the 
attention of every citizen to politics. Its 
spirit reaches the uttermost bound of society 
and pervades the whole mass. If its chan- 
nels are slimy with corruption, what limit 
can be set to its malign influence? 

The turbulance of elections, the virulence 
of the press, the desperation of bad men, the 
hopelessness of efforts which are not cun- 
ning, but only honest, have driven many 
conscientious men from any concern with 
politics. This is suicidal. Thus the tempest 
will grow blacker and fiercer. Our youth 
will be caught up in its whirling bosom and 
dashed to pieces, and its hail will break 
down every green thing. 

At God’s house the cure should begin. 
Let the hand of discipline smite the leprous 
lips which shall utter the profane heresy: 
All is fair in politics. If any hoary profes- 
sor, drunk with the mingled wine of excite- 
ment, shall tell our youth that a Christian 
man may act in politics by any other rule 
of morality than that of the Bible; and 
that wickedness performed for a party is not 
as abominable as if done for a man; or that 
any necessity justifies or palliates dishonesty 
in word or deed, let such a one go out of © 
the camp, and his pestilent breath no 
longer spread contagion among our youth.” 
No man who loves his country should shrink 
from her side when she groans with raging 
distempers. Let every Christian man stand 





in his place; rebuke every dishonest prac. 
tice; scorn a political as well as a persona} 
lie; and refuse with indignition to be in. 
sulted by the solicitation of an immorg] 
man. 

Let good men of all parties require hon. 
esty, integrity, veracity, and morality in 
politics, and there, as powerfully as any- 
where else, the requisitions of public sentj. 
ment will ultimately be felt. (From Beech. 
er’s Addresses.) 





Our American Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_ Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a paper, Our American Heri- 
tage, written by a brilliant young semi- 
narian, Dominic Allocco, a resident of 
my district, who is attending Quigley 
Preparatory Seminary. 

An outstanding Legionnaire, Alder- 
man Patrick P. Petrone, the recipient of 
a Silver Star for bravery on the battle- 
field as a lieutenant in the Rangers, at 
Cassino, Italy, was impressed by the pa- 
triotic essence and the splendid sacred 
appeal of this writing. He felt, as I do, 
that only a young man imbued with the 
highest sense of patriotic principles 
could have perfected this intelligent ac- 
ceptance of our trust in God. 

I am proud to honor Mr. Petrone’s 
suggestion for its introduction in the 
RECORD: 

Our AMERICAN HERITAGE 
(By Dominic Allocco) 

America, generously blessed by God, is 4 
land of plenty. 

Yet, it is more than a land. It is the 
unconquerable spirit of freedom loving peo- 
ple. Our Nation offers innumerable benefits, 
but the most important are these: spirit, 
government, and religion. In the first place, 
were it not for the unconquerable spirit of 
our predécessors America would be under 
British dominion. This spirit has changed 
wilderness to a flourishing nation, the most 
powerful and influential on this earth, It 
has raised a subjected people to a doml- 
nating race, envied by all who cannot share 
its fortune. This spirit, passed on from 
generation to generation and instilled in w 
by our parents, is a heritage to be treasured, 
preserved, and continued. As long as this 
spirit remains, America thrives. 

To protect the rights that resulted from 
this spirit our Founding Fathers adopted & 
Constitution. The Constitution establishes 
in detail our entire form of government. 
The essential part of the Constitution is the 
section composed of the first three articles. 
These articles set forth the three branches 
of our Government, the legislative, the 
executive, and the judicial. Each have dif- 
ferent duties; all are working for a commol 
end, the furtherance. of the common 
and the mutual protection of all. Each 


branch acts as a check on the others, eve — 


vigilant, lest one usurp the powers of thé 


other two. Such a form of government cal — 


not but succeed to accomplish the end for 


which it was created. If we exercise ow 


privilege, more our duty, of voting and elect 


capable officials, we will insure ourse]ves # 
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the good government which was intended for 
us by our constitutional fathers, 

Lastly, there is something far more 
precious than the preceding treasures. 
something which has inspired both. It is 
religion. In this materialistic world, re- 
ligion, once so dear to cans, can find 
no room. We must net | this, our most 
priceless heritage, or we will ultimately lose 


~ ll, for a godless land is not-long for this 


earth. As long as God is with us who can 
successfully go against us? 

Yes, America is more than a land. Itisa 
spirit of freedom loving people. We are 
these people. We are the possessors of the 
greatest heritage man can ever know, We 
have America. 





Hon. James A. Farley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following series of 
editorials which have recently appeared 
in New York newspapers and which, I 
believe, are self-explanatory. 

[From the Troy (N. Y.) Times Record of 
June 5, 1958] 


FARLEY Drops Hat IN THE RING 


James A. Farley is one of those men who 
has become-a tradition while still in the 
land of the living. He has held high office— 
first and foremost Postmaster General. He 
has been at times the most potent. figure in 
the Democratic political machine. He was 
the closest friend and adviser of Franklin 
Roosevelt for years. He was an aspirant for 
the Democratic presidential nomination. 

Now he seeks to be United States Senator. 
That is a laudable ambition,and this year, 
with the retirement of Senator Ives, it seems 
@ very good bet. 

Farley is a remarkable man. He has a 
substantial following which is not confined 
to a single political faith. He has a memory 
of names and faces which has become a 
legend. At 70 years of age he is still active 
and energetic. Certainly the Democratic 
Party will realize that in Farley it thas a 
better candidate than anyone else who has 
been mentioned and will leap to the bait. 
Whether he can win is the only question; 
and he has a right to be hqpeful because no 
Repubfican name has been brought forward 
which warrants much hope of victory. The 
chief contenders for the GOP gubernatorial 
Nomination say they won’t consider the 
Senate; and thus far there is no one else. 
So Farley starts his campaign for the posi- 
tion well ahead of the field. 





[From the Binghamton (N. Y¥.) Press of June 
5, 1958] 
An OLp Fre Horse RUNNING AGAIN 

An old fire horse, reacting to the bell, wants 
to go to one more fire. 

James A, Farley at 70 announces his can- 
@idacy for the United States Senate. The 
former national Democratic chairman who 
did more than any other man to put Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt in the White House believes 
himself well qualified to represent his State 
in the Senate, as undoubtedly. he is. 

Inasmuch as his health is good, genial Jim 
doesn’t believe his age-would be a deterrent 
to competent performance, Age is some- 

ng of specific application. Some men 
are old at 50, jothers are still young at 70. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX - 


Farley, the first to announce, has rivals 
for Democratic designation in the race for 
the seat to be vacated by Senator Ives of 
Norwich. Among those given most mention 
are Mayor Robert Wagner of New York, New 
York District Attorney Frank S. Hogan, and 
Thomas K. Finletter. 

Although Finletter campaigned in New 
York for Adlai Stevenson in 1956 when 
Governor Harriman was a preconvention 
hopeful, Harriman recently spoke favorably 
of Finletter. The friendliness could mean, 
of course, no more.than the governor’s de- 
sire for party unity on the eve of his bid 
for. reelection. 

New Deal Democrats in the State nurse 


-. bitterness over the run-around given Frank- 


lin D. Roosevelt, Jr., by Harriman and Tam- 
many boss Carmine DeSapio in the 1954 
elections. 

The governor so far has made no comment 
on Mr. Farley’s candidacy. The former 
Postmaster General and the governor are 
not exactly political kindred spirits, Far- 
ley differed with Harriman as recently as last 
week when Harriman refused to endorse 
either Lt. Gov. George B. De Luca or State 
Controller Arthur Levitt for reelection. 

In 1940, Farley, the kingmaker, parted 
company with the king in bitterness over 
the question of a third term. Though a 
professional politician he may be, possessed 
of extraordinary aptitude, Farley stands 
stanchly on principles, and for what he be- 
lieves is the underlying philosophy of our 
form of Government. He is not a sail trim- 
mer at every shift of the political wind. 

The stand that Farley took in 1940 tended 
to shelve him politically for 18 years, but it’s 
hard for an old firehorse to stay away from 
fires. Jim Farley, who knows everyone 
from Kalamazoo to Tasmania by his front 
name, wants a new running in the com- 
petition of his greatest forte. 

Run well he would. He would add new 
interest to the campaign. He possibly 
would attract many Republican votes, for 
Republicans are about as numerous as Dem-< 
ocrats among those who have a deep respect 
and warm affection for him. 

Democrats will decide on August 25-26 at 
Buffalo at the State nominating convention. 





{Prom the Amsterdam (N. Y.) Evening 
Recorder of June 6, 1958] 


RETURN OF JIM FARLEY 


For veteran voters it must seem like 
old times to have James A. Farley back 
in the political arena. While several hope- 
fuls have been mentioned regarding a Demo- 
cratic candidate for the United States Senate 
seat about to be vacated by Republican 
Irvine M-Ives, Farley is the first to formally 
announce his intentions. 

To point out that the former Postmaster 
General is a Democrat hardly seems neces- 
sary. He has lived. and breathed and talked 
Democratic politics for so long and so faith- 
fully that he has come to be regarded as an 
integral part of that party. 

Now, at 70, the man who is credited with 
guiding Franklin D. Roosevelt into the White 
House, has promised to try to the utmost of 
my ability to serve his country and the free 
world, if nominated and elected. Coming 
from the man who accepted defeat rather 
than sacrifice his convictions regarding a 
third term for any President, such a promise 
can be accepted at full face value. 

There is, of course, no way of knowing 
whom the Democrats or the Republicans, for 
that matter, will select to campaign for the 
Senate. But both parties owe it to the 
people of New York State to come up with 
the best men available for this important 
position. 

On the theory that the more candidates 
there are for any public office, the better 


‘are the chances of getting first-class repre- 


sentation, announcement of the Farley can- 
didacy is a wholesome development. There 
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cannot be too many ‘men of his type com- 

peting for a chance to serve the country. 

[From the Elmira (N. Y.) Star-Gazette of 
June 6, 1958] 


Bic Hat In RInG 


A large-size hat has been tossed into 
the ring: Jim Farley’s. 

Farley, just turned 70, has announced his 
candidacy for the Democratic nomination as 
United States Senator. It’s good to have him 
active in politics again and his effort to win 
high office will add flavor and zest to the 
race. > 

Farley has contributed a great deal to 
American political life. He started his 
career with a year in the assembly. For 8 
years he was town clerk at Stony Point and 
for 4 years was a Rockland County super- 
visor—all offices close to the people. 

He remained close to the people when he 
managed Franklin D. Roosevelt’s campaigns, 
served as Democratic National Chairman and 
was Postmaster General. 

It’s a formidable hat which has landed in 
the New York State political ring. 

[From the New York Journal-American of 
June 9, 1958] 


FARLEY CAN WIN FOR DEMOCRATS 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


At 70, James A. Farley is spry, energetic, 
aggressive. He attends more public dinners 
than any man in New York and wherever 
he goes he gets special applause. He has 
become one of the most liked men in the 
big town. 

I was recently talking to a Republican 
elder statesman about how it happens that 
men grow increasingly popular as they grow 
older and he replied that the public recog- 
nizes commonsense when it sees it. Fur- 
thermore, he said, if the Democrats in New 
York State had brains enough to nominate 
Jim Farley for United States Senator, they 
would win an enormous victory because all 
Democrats would vote for him and so would 
most Republicans, 

I cannot appraise the statistics of such a 
situation but casual observation would jus- 
tify the assumption that a great many Re- 
publicans, weary of the lack of leadership 
in their own party, would vote for James 
A. Farley as a personal tribute to an upright 
citizen. 

The political parties are breaking down in 
many areas because as parties. they stand 
for nothing distinctive. They have become 
vehicles for electing particular persons, with- 
out regard to party or principles, who man- 
age to get themselves nominated. The vot- 
ers are growing weary of the same names, 
the attitudinizing, of the press agentry and 
the puffings. 

We have just witnessed in France, and it 
is being repeated in Italy, the consequences 
of the total breakdown of political parties. 
What has sustained Government in the 
United States through the trying times of 
economic distress and international disturb- 
ance are two basic historical-political facts: 

1. Fixed tenure in office for public officials. 

2. The two-party system. 

While Great Britain does not have fixed 
tenure in office for policymaking public offi- 
cials, it has. developed a permanent civil 
service which. is above party and a social 
system of rewards, now centered in Queen 
Elizabeth II, that makes for stability. Great 
Britain also has the two-party system. 

Attempts have been made during the 
Roosevelt and Eisenhower administrations to 
destroy the two-party system. Roosevelt 
succeeded in establishing splinter groups in 
various areas, using the Democratic Party 
as @ general catchall. The result was that 
during his regime the big city bosses in- 
creased their power. Eisenhower failed to 
unify the Republican and Democratic Par- 
ties in his person. Whereas De Gaulle does 
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say: “I am France,” President Eisenhower 
cannot say, “I am the United States.” 


PERTINENT QUESTIONS 


The opposition in the United States is a 
permanent and wholesome institution. It 
will probably be strengthened in the 1958 
congressional election. Thus, we come to the 
peculiar problem of New York State where 
the Republicans thus far have no acceptable 
candidate either for Governor or for United 
States Senator. By acceptable, I mean by the 
rank and file of the Republican Party. 
Whereas some Republican leaders have 
pledged themselves to Nelson Rockefeller as 
Governor, the plain voters ask: “‘Who is he? 
Where has he been all these years?” 

These are pertinent questions because if 
@ man is running as a member of a party, 
the assumption must be that he has served 
that party over the years, that he represents 
it in some manner, that he has the courage 
to stay with it in defeat as in victory. Ina 
word, he belongs. Nelson Rockefeller’s pub- 
lic career has been principally in the Roose- 
velt New Deal administration with some 
overlay in the Truman and Eisenhower ad- 
ministrations. 

The Republicans in New York State have 
no candidate for United States Senator. 
They will be shopping around to discover 


someone to run who will find it equally ad- 
vantageous to be elected or defeated. There 
are such candidates, but they are usually 
not worth much to their party or to the 


y. The Democrats are quarreling over 
ve candidates It begins to look 

1 New York City officeholders will 

n t this time for vari- 

rh pstate names suggested 

i state. It is a most 


the turning wheel 
be just right for the mo- 
A. Farley and the mere sug- 
I bility evokes enthusiasm 
His candidacy suggests regu- 
rules of the game, virtues that 

been ignored. 
the Rockland County Journal News of 

Tuesday, June 10, 1958] 
DoN’T KNOw A BETTER MAN 

The New York State Democratic Organi- 
zation may look further and it may look with 


the greatest of care but, wherever and how- 
ever it looks, there won’t be a better candi- 
date on its fall slate than James A. Farley 
of Grassy Point would be. Win, lose, or 
draw in the nomination scrap and the elec- 
tion fight to follow, Mr. Parley will remain 
the champ, this county’s first citizen. His 
fame is secure no matter what the outcome 
of the election—we take it just about for 
granted he’ll get the nomination—on the 
strength of past performance and past 
achievements. 

Just last week, Mr. Farley marked his 70th 
birthday, but he’s the kind of 70 everyone 
hopes to be—vitally alive mentally and phy- 
sically and as itchy for a good political tussle 
as he was when he was town clerk in Stony 
Point. In the intervening years he has 
played a different part in the political wars, 
his high office a reward for effective service 
and, at the same time, appointment less 
political than sensible in putting a highly 
competent businessman in a top executive 
position. He has put that executive ability 
to work in the business world, also, successful 
there as he has always been in the political 
field. 

The cautious among Mr. Farley’s many 
friends have expressed the thought that they 
wouldn't want to see him go into a political 
campaign and perhaps lose at the election. 
We don’t believe the thought of losing ever 
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entered Mr. Farley’s head; if it had, he 
wouldn’t have offered himself for the sena- 
torial nomination in New York State. He 
looks from here like a sure bet to win; s0 
what if he doesn’t? Is it likely it will be 
forgotten he was an outstanding Postmaster 
General? An eminently successful national 
Democratic chairman? Successful engineer 
for the first and second nominations of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt? An emi- 
nently successful New York State Democratic 
chairman? 

When anyone has achievements such as 
those put down in the book, a campaign for 
the United States Senate, successful or not, 
is just another undertaking. We look for- 
ward to the campaign, too, with a great deal 
of anticipation. Mr. Farley has been in the 
political wars so long and has done so well, 
he will have at his command as smart a bag 
of tricks as ever a candidate had. He speaks 
well, he speaks with knowledge, and he speaks 
with authority. He takes with him to the 
wars a greater number of admirers and 
friends than any of hundreds of other can- 
didates. 

That is an important part of the dmazing 
Farley vitality. He has been out of politics, 
so to speak, for more than a dozen years, yet 
he has retained all his old friendships and 
connections by constant contacts and all the 
while he has been developing new ones, also. 
He has become in many respects a Demo- 
cratic tradition but he has the pleasure of 
enjoying the tradition and continuing to 
build it through a dynamo that just never 
stops running. Just mention his name in a 
crowd of Democrats and watch eyes light up 
with some sort of personal reminiscence. 

It’s a tough nut for the Republicans to 
try to crack. Mr. Farley is a conservative 
Democrat, so much so that he commands & 
great deal of Republican support. In that, 
he has the less conservative Democrats over 
a barrel; they may be fire-breathing dragons 
in their demands for well-nigh radical re- 
form and advance, quite out of step with 
conservatives in the party, but they can't 
possibly overlook Mr. Farley’s appeal to a 
great number of voters. We can well im- 
agine the consternation of the Liberal Party 
if it is called upon to endorse Mr. Farley as 
a candidate. 

The implications of a Farley candidacy on 
the State ticket in Rockland County are 
many. He'll get a local pride, favorite-son 
popular vote that we imagine will carry the 
county by a fair majority, something that 
hasn’t happened to any Democratic candi- 
date in the county in years. In it there'll 
be the support of oldtimers in the county 
who knew him when, of those who haye 
come to admire him for his talents as a 
party spokesman, of the members of the 
Democratic organization, conservative or not, 
of the many who know of and respect the 
Farley legend. It’s a powerful combination. 

Its effect on any county ticket is prob- 
lematical; voters have grown to be most 
adept in splitting their tickets, bouncing 
from one line to the other and back again as a 
matter of habit and choice; such profit as 
Mr. Farley may have from those ticket-split- 
ters may not go to others on the Democratic 
slate. Its particular assistance would be to 
any candidate where the margin might be 
close. Some of those contests there thay be, 
by the time the election is closed. 

And there’s this thought, too: Perhaps the 
return of Mr. Farley to the Democratic wars 
may be a forerunner of retirement for those 
who have become known as political egg- 
heads who have, of recent years, had so 
much to say, with complete lack of knowl- 
edge of how to do things. Experience is so 
valuable when theory is to be developed into 
practice. . 
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[From the New York Journal-American of 
June 11, 1958] 


Act No Barrrer, Says GENIAL Jim—Fanrzey 
SuRE HE Can PULL THE VOTES—ForRMER Boss 
Ovr oF Poxtrics 18 Years 

(By James L. Kilgallen) 

The champ is back in the political areng 
after an absence of 18 years. - 

James A. Farley, 6 feet 2, weighing 21¢ 
pounds and in the pink of condition, is out 
to win the Democratic nomination for Unite 
States Senator from New York—and he 
doesn’t think the fact he is 70 years of age 
is any barrier. 


“Churchill rendered great service to hig - 


country and to the world after he was 70,” 
said Farley. 

“Now France is turning to General de 
Gaulle. 

“Look at Harry 8. Truman—he's 74 and 
vigorous. Bernard Baruch is up in his 80's 
and as mentally alert as ever. And there’s 
Senator THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, of Rhode 
Island, who, at 90, is the oldest man in the 
Senate and Chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

“I’m not comparing myself to these men, 
I just want to point out that age is no bar. 
rier if a man is in good health, as I am.” 

I talked at length with Genial Jim as 
we taxied up to the Yankee Stadium to take 
in a ball game, Farley’s favorite form of re. 
laxation. He is obviously happy at the pros- 
pect of getting again into the thick of a 
political battle, after having been on the 
political sidelines since August 1940 when 
he resigned as Democratic National Chair. 
man and Postmaster General. 

That was when he became chairman of 
the board of Coca-Cola Export Corp. 

“I was thousands of dollars in the hole 
when I quit politics in 1940,” said Farley, 
“Living as a Cabinet member in Washington 
was high, considering the salary I was mak- 
ing. Besides, I had to maintain a home in 
New York and send my kids to school.” 

Jim is quietly convinced he will prove a 
good vote-getter. The same rules, he said, 
confidence: “A candidate must have charac. 
ter, energy, ability, and personality.” 

“You have got to impress the voters with 
such qualities,” said the tall, bland, bald- 
headed and ready-smiling Farley. “They 
insist upon them. 

“I had 7144 years in Washington, from 1933 
to 1940. This was a critical period in world 
history. I was able to familiarize myself 
with every phase ‘of Government. I was 
part of it all. 

“Since then, in business, I have traveled 
the world extensively. I’ve been to Europe 
at least 10 times, to South America and to 
Africa, Asia, and elsewhere. I have had 
ample opportunity to meet the leaders of 
nations and become versed in the problems 
of various countries.” 


CITES LATIN POLICIES 


Farley said he has felt for a long time 
that the United States Government has 
overlooked the problems south of the border 
and devoted too much time to Europe and 
Asia. 

“In FDR's time,” Farley said, “Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull had fine relations with 
Latin-American countries. These relations 
have since deteriorated. I know the officials 
in South America. 

“In the Senate I am sure I could help 
clear up much of the misunderstanding that 
exists today south of the border. Andl 
think I could serve my country in other te 
spects. ; 

NAMES 4 CANDIDATES 


And Farley would not be Farley tf he aid 


not have some ideas on the larger political 
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picture as well. So when you ask him, he 
telis you he thinks that as of today the four 
outstanding candidates for the 1960 Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination in his opinion 
are: Goy. Averell Harriman of New York; 
Gov. Robert B. Meyner, of New Jersey; Sen- 
ator Stuart Symington of Missouri; and 
senator John F. Kennedy, of Massachusetts. 

On the Republican side, he thinks Vice 
president Richarp M. Nrxon is away out in 
front, almost by himself. . 

“Nixon will probably be nominated for 
the presidency without opposition,” said 
Farley. “Unless Senator WILLIAM F. Know- 
LaNp is defeated by Edmund G. (Pat) Brown 
for Governor of California in November, 
nothing else is likely to have an effect on 
Nrxon’s nomination. At\the moment there 
is no one on the Republican horizon whose 
chances for the presidency are as good as 
Nixon’s.” 

Farley, whose family has grown up, now 
lives in an apartment in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City. He married 
a childhood sweetheart, Elizabeth A. Finne- 
gan, in 1920. She died 3 years ago. On his 
70th birthday on May 30 iast he sat for a 
family portrait. In the group were his two 


daughters, Mrs. Edward J. Hickey and Mrs. . 


Glenn D. Montgomery; a son, James J. Far- 
ley Jr., and nine grandchildren. 

Looking back on 35 years in politics, dur- 
ing which time he has known personally and 
quite well many men who have made his- 
tory, Farley is proud of the fact he still is 
friends with all of those he has known. 
Speaking earnestly, Jim said: 

“I am today on friendly speaking terms 
with every one I ever met on both sides of 
the fence—Democrats and Republicans— 
since I first entered politics.” 


BEGAN CAREER IN 1912 


Farley's political career began in 1912, 
when he was elected town clerk of Stony 
Point, Rockland County, N. Y. He was born 
in nearby Grassy Point. He later became 
chairman of the Rockland County Demo- 
cratic Committee. He served one term in 
the Assembly, and later became chairman of 
the Democratic State Committee. . 

‘Subsequently, as Democratic National 
Chairman, he successfully handled Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt's first two campaigns for 
the presidency. He became Postmaster 
General and a member of F. D. R.’s cabinet. 

If the Democratic State convention nomi- 
nates Farley for the Senate in August, many 
political observers believe he will prove to 
be a great votegetter. He is adjustable, and 
can move with the time. As he puts it: 

“I think I'll make out all right.” 





[From the Catskill Daily Mail of June 13, 
1958] 


FARLEY FOR UNITED STATES SENATOR 


Nothing that has happened in New York 
State politics in recent years—in either 
party—has stirred up as much enthusiasm 
as James A. Farley's decision to seek ‘the 
Democratic nomination for United States 
Senator. 

Although “Big Jim” withdrew from the 
active field of politics nearly 15° years ago, 
he has done an amazing job of maintaining 
his wide circle of close friends in all parts 
of the State. 

And these friends, many of them influ- 
ential in the Democratic organizations of 
their cities and counties, seem to have every 
bit as much admiration, affection and 
loyalty for Farley as they did back in the 
1930's when he headed the victorious Demo- 
cratic Party in the Nation. 

In other words, they regard him just as 
highly now—when hé has nothing to’offer 


. but his friendship and his proven) ability— 


as they did when he was the chief patronage 
dispenser for the National and State admin- 


tions. That,speaks well for any man in 
Public life, . 
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What is the answer? 

Jim Farley, first of all, is a man of hon- 
esty and integrity.. We have never heard 
anyone, charge, or even insinuate, that he 
had made a promise he didn’t keep. We 
have-never heard anyone accuse him of 
shady dealing in politics, in Government, in 
business or in-his personal life. He is a 
“straight shooter” and most people like 
“straight shooters” because they are so rare. 

He makes friends and he keeps them, be- 
cause he likes his fellow men. He lets them 
know that he is happy when they are happy, 
and their sorrows are his sorrows. There 
are few who have met him who are not 
familiar with his notes of congratulation 
(penned in green ink) when they achieve 
some success, his notes of condolence when 
death claims a member of their family. 

Much has been written of his phenomenal 
memory for names and faces. And this 
ability, all by itself, has won him a host of 
friends. It’s pretty flattering for a Greene 
County farmer to meet James A. Farley at a 
banquet, to be greeted by name, and to have 
him ask how Aunt Millie’s arthritis is com- 
ing along. But that’s the way Jim does it. 

Then there’s the matter of ability, and as 
Farley’s old friend, Alfred E. Smith, used to 
say: “Let’s look at the record.” 

He is board chairman of General Builders’ 
Supply Corp.; board chairman of Coca-Cola 
Export Corp. and Coca-Cola Bottling Co., of 
Boston; member of the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of 
Government; New York State Banking 
Board and Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment; also former United States Post- 
master General and former chairman, Dem- 
ocratic National Committee. 

James A. Farley would make a winning 
candidate for United States Senator, and he 
would prove himself one of the greatest men 
who ever represented this State in the upper 
House in Washington. 





Alaska Holds Its Breath 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
above caption was the title of an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press May 31. The edi- 
torial stated that the prospects are 
brighter than ever before and “the 
chances of Senate approval are conceded 
to be pretty good,” but warns ‘against 
excessive optimism on the part of state- 
hood supporters. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial is in these words: 

ALasKA Ho.ps Its BREATH 

The United States moved a long way to- 
ward adding the 49th State to the Union 
Wednesday when the House approved a bill 
for the admission of Alaska by a vote of 208 
to 166. ~- : 

The measure now goes before the Senate 
where it it almost certain to be acted upon 
before this session of Congress ends. The 
chances of Senate approval are conceded to 
be pretty good. 

But the wise Alaskans who have wanted 
statehood for more than 40 years will be re- 
strained in their enthusiasm over the House 
action. They will remember that in 1950, 
& similar bill was passed by the House, but 
was defeated in the Senate. And now, as in 
1950, there are complications in the Senate 
which could produce disappointing results. 
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Some Senators want to tie Hawaiian and 
Alaskan statehood together; others oppose 
admitting either Territory. So it is recom- 
mended that no one be in too big a rush to 
sew an extra star on his flag. 

Nevertheless, while there are obstacles, the 
prospects of favorable Senate action are 
brighter than they were 8 years ago. Alaska 
is definitely closer to statehood than she has 
ever been before. 





Dangerous Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, those who 
know the life, histery, and writing of 
Raymond Moley have the highest re- 
spect for his unique abilities. He enjoys 
a Yeputation for being one of the most 
objective writers of the day and a most 
prominent conservative. 

Mr. Moley knows whereof he speaks 
because he had firsthand training and 
knowledge of educational. problems be- 
cause of his work as professor of soci- 
ology at Columbia University. 

I know of few more well qualified to 
speak on matters of education, and offer 
his column entitled “Dangerous Plan” 
as a prime example of a wholesome and 


‘brilliant approach to our educational 


problems of today: 
[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of 
March 7, 1958] 


DANGEROUS PLAN 
(By Raymond Moley) 


Sweet, to those who would have Federal 
control of education, are the uses of the 
sputnik. The effort to scatter hundreds of 
millions over the land, to the needy and un- 
needy alike, for school construction failed. 
But those who sponsored that effort were al- 
ways after more than Federal brick and 
mortar. The principal component in the 
collective “those”’—the National Education 
Association, which looks to a control of our 
thousands of. locally operated schools—was 
always after bigger game than mere inani- 
mate buildings. It would have a Federal bu- 
reaucracy in Washington tell local boards of 
education, superintendents, principals, and 
teachers what to teach, to whom, how and 
when. 

The Eisenhower Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and his Commissioner of 
Education seem willing to appease the NEA 
and its allies, the AFL-CIO, the Americans 
for Democratic Action, and others. The alibi 
this year—and it is.an alibi—is the need for 
more scientific education. But their pro- 
posals go far beyond that need. They go to 
the very vitals of our teaching, its content, 
who should study what and when a young- 
ster should be pigeonholed for a specific call- 
ing in the life of the Nation. 

At this point, and for the benefit of those 
who have written to me, accusing me of 
opposing the interests of teachers and par- 
ents, I wish to recall that I have written two 
preceding articles indicating how some 
sound and dedicated Members of Congress 
and others would help teachers and parents 
through small revisions of the tax laws, a 
means wholly free of Federal control. For I 
would be the last to fail to recognize the 
problems of parents and teachers. I have 
been and am a parent seeking to give my 
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children a good education. And I have 
been a teacher for 30 years, beginning in 
an eighth-grade, 1-teacher school at $35 a 
month. I oppose pressure groups which 
seek to have basic freedoms and responsibili- 
ties taken from parents and teachers by a 
distant and collectivist bureaucracy, under 
the flimsy mask of an international scientific 
marathon. 

Health, Education, and Welfare Secretary 

* Marion B. Folsom substantially admits this. 
He said to a House committee: 

“This is a compelling requirement of na- 
tional security today * * * the need for ac- 
tion in these fields now is similar to the need 
for action to provide stimulus to training 
in trades, industry and agriculture 40 years 
ago.” 

If Secretary Folsom had been as close to 
that development as my own practical ex- 
perience has made me, he would know the 
almost ridiculous extremes to which voca- 
tional trairing and its corollaries have 
grown. He would be aware of the snap 
courses in that field which have aided slow- 
minded athletes to get into and through 
college. He woulde Know of university 
courses in tap dancing, in jazz music, and 
other items and soft, jumbled offerings in 
“social studies.” He would know that these 
slowly crowded out fundamental studies in 

ics, and other disciplines 
eally the needs of today’s world. 
When the Secretary came into the world 
f high schools had taken 

portion is 1 in 22 


Folsom, a 4-year, 
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Poland’s Constitution Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 5, 1958 


, Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, this 
: past Saturday, May 3, marked the 167th 
anniversary of Poland’s Constitution 
Day. On May 3, 1791, the great patriots 
t of that nation won many significant 
concessions from the monarchy for 
greater freedom through the instrument 
of a new constitution. Today, when the 
Poles are struggling to regain many of 
. their former freedoms, I wish to join 
with many Polish-Americans and free- 
dom-loving Poles everywhere in recall- 
ing this historic achievement in Poland’s 
history. 

The Polish nation has not been able to 
enjoy freedom during many of the 167 
years since it obtained this constitution. 
But, it is obvious that the desire for free- 
dom has not lessened among the Polish 
people. The Poles have been deceived, 
betrayed, and oppressed by the Russians 
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during much of the time since 1791, just 
as they are today. But the evidence 
continues that the Poles will never ac- 
cept willingly this Russian domination. 
The riots touched off at the Posnan Fair 
in 1956 and the subsequent demands by 
the people for more freedom from their 
Communist government all are indica- 
tions of that. 

By keeping alive the memories of 
great achievements for freedom in Po- 
lish history, friends of Poland are 
strengthening the cause for Poland’s re- 
turn to its former freedom. 





Well Done, General Kelly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 19,1958 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, Maj. 
Gen. Joseph W. Kelly, formerly of Mar- 
tinsville, Ind., will soon be leaving his po- 
sition as director of legislative liaison 
for the Air Force to assume new duties 
as commander of the Air Proving Ground 
Center at Eglin Air Force Base, Fla. In 
recognition of General Kelly’s outstand- 
ing contribution and more than efficient 
service to the Congress and to the Air 
Force, I ask unanimous consent that an 
editorial concerning General Kelly from 
the Indianapolis News, June 17, 1958, be 
printed inthe REcorp. | 7 

The editorial follows: 

Wet.t Done, GENERAL KELLY 

Give a Hoosier a tough job to perform 
and, as everyone knows, the odds are heavily 
in favor that he'll do it well. 

It came as no great surprise when Mem- 
bers of Congress interrupted their busy leg- 
islative scramble to praise Maj. Gen. Joseph 
Kelly. The general is completing 5 years as 
chief of Air Force liaison on Capitol Hill. 

Of course, General Kelly is a Hoosier by 
way of Martinsville. 

His assignment generally is considered as 
about the roughest an officer can be ordered 
to handle. Imagine dealing with the 
queries, the requests, the whims of 531 
Members of Congress and their various as- 
sorted employees. 

There is no question that some of General 
Kelly’s work on Capitol Hill must have car- 
ried him “beyond the call of duty.” 

He could have had no higher accolade 
than that spoken by Senator MARGARET 
Cuase SMITH, Republican, of Maine, a fre- 
quent critic of the military. She said the 
Hoosier general has performed so ably that 
“I truly hope some day he will become the 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force.” 

General Kelly soon will take over as com- 
mander of the Air Proving Ground Center 
at Eglin Field, Fla. This is one of the most 
important components in our national de- 
fense. 

It is a logical assignment for an officer 
with the intelligence and ability of Maj. 
Gen. Joseph Kelly. 


As an officer of the Army Reserve, it 
has been my privilege to teach the sub- 
ject of congressional relations at the 
Adjutant General’s School at Fort Har- 
rison in my district. Genera] Kelly’s 
exemplary performance as Air Force 


~ 
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chief of legislative liaison makes him 
truly the textbook solution for this or 
arly other course on the legislative con. 
tacts of the military. 

More than that, however, many of ys 
in the House feel we are losing close 
contact with an understanding frieng 
and a wise counselor at Gen. Joe Ke 
goes to new responsibilities at Eglin 
Field. We will watch the career of this 
brilliant officer with great interest, 

Happy landings, Joe, 





The Honorable Carlos P. Garcia, Presj. 
dent of the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, the 
President of the Philippines, the Honor- 
able Carlos P. Garcia yesterday in ad- 
dressing a joint session of Congress, 
called on the United States for under. 
standing and encouragement, but not 
charity, in helping his nation achieve 
economic stability. He also appealed to 
this country to meet its own destiny asa 
world power in winning Asia for democ- 
racy and thus contributing to interna- 
tional peace and prosperity. 

During the past few years it has been 
my privilege to visit the Philippines. I 
left the Philippine Islands with the feel- 
ing that the United States has no better 
friends in the world than the Filipino 
people. Their loyalty to the democratic 
ideals in which we so strongly believe is 
unquestioned. The Filipino people have 
certainly proven their loyalty to freedom 
and democracy since they received their 
independence 12 years ago. 

If the Filipinos are successful in -prov- 
ing to the people in Asia that undera 
democratic system they are able to main- 
tain, a higher standard of living than the 
people of the Communist countries of 
Asia, the free world will have gaineda 
most important victory. We must ¢0- 
operate with the free nations of south- 
east Asia in their efforts to achieve etd 
nomic development and a rising standard 
of living. The Philippine Republic is one 
of our most dependable allies in that 
area. Therefore, we must not fail ® 
give these freedom loving people a help 
ing hand. : 

One of Boston’s great newspapers, the 
Boston Daily Globe, published on Julé 
16, 1958, a compellingly thoughtful ed- 
torial on this subject under the tit, 
“Aid Where It Counts.” 

The editorial follows: 

Aw Wuere It Counts 

The arrival of President Carlos P. Gartlé 

of the Philippine Republic in Washingt) 
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independence only 12 years ago in fulfill- 
ment of policy pledges made two generations 
earlier by the United States. It is today, as 
it was prior to World War II, the most effec- 
tive “show window” of the democratic-proc- 
ess, as upheld by our traditional, policy in 
the entire Pacific. Like Puerto Rico in the 
Carribbean, it provides a conspicuous con- 
tradiction to persistently malign propaganda 
emanating from Communist Asia. 

President Garcia’s visit is designed to 
strengthen the domestic economy of this key 
ally in southeast Asia. That is why his party 
includes leading financial and economic per- 
sonalities from the Manila government. 
Long-term loans on easy terms are sought to 
enable the Philippine Republic to develop its 
internal communications system, its ports 
and docks, to control rivers, install water- 
supply systems, and expand its industrial 
base. 

The new approach to foreign aid shown in 
the present session of Congress should be 
applicable to President Garcia’s program, 
especially through use of easier loan provi- 
sions for: underdeveloped nations. The Phil- 
ippine Republic should receive a sympathetic 
hearing. As the cornerstone of the southeast 
Asia defense system, its economic health and 
progress are of continuing concern to all 
of us. 





Job Half Done 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS: 


Or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, those 
who do not believe the South is for 
Alaskan statehood should have the op- 
portunity which I have enjoyed of read- 
ing ever so many favorable editorials 
printed in southern newspapers. An 
illustration of southern sentiment on the 
important national subject comes from 
the editorial pages of the Winston-Salem 
(N. C.) Journal for June 1: 

STATEHOOD FoR ALASKA 


Congress has moved halfway toward ful- 
filling repeated pledges of both political 
parties calling for Alaskan statehood. The 
Senate should now follow the example of 
a House and send the bill on to the Presi- 
ent. 

Many arguments have been cited against 
Statehood in the 42-year-dld debate over 
Alaska's future. It has been contended that 
most Alaskans do not want statehood; that 
statehood would involve a giveaway of min- 
fral rights and other natural resource rights 
now vested in the Federal Government; that 
the balance of political power in Congress 
would be upset; that no State geographically 
separated from the Union should be accepted; 
and that admittfng Alaska would open the 
door to Hawaiian statehood. 

In one form or another, most of these argu- 
ments were heard in the past when the ad- 
mission of other Territories was being con- 
sidered. They are no miore valid in Alaska’s 
case than they were, for instance, when 
Territories like Oregon and Washington were 
being considered for statehood. 

It seems abundantly clear that the peo- 
ple of Alaska do want statehood and that 
the United States should wait no longer in 
carrying out a pledge made 90 years ago when 
Alaska was annexed. Then, by solemn treaty, 
pose Pledged to give the inhabitants of Alaska 
all the rights, advantages, and immunities 
Of the United States.” One of those rights, 
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now denied, is self-government as an equal 
member of the Union. 

Both Alaska and Hawaii have sound claims 
to statehood, but each should be considered 
on its own merits. The Senate should pass 
the Alaskan statehood bill and then take up 
the proposal to give similar status to Hawaii. 





The Star Spangled Banner 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
composer of a national song writes with 
hurried strokes fed by the strong feel- 
ings of fervent patriotism from within 
the very soul of his being, and this is 
certainly true of Francis Scott Key. 
The song of Deborah, the psalm of 
Moses, and many of the psalms of David 
reveal a passionate patriotism. This 
is true of every nation in every age. 

America has, through the years, had 
her share of national songs, and for 
generations to the present day still re- 
main with us, just as popular now as 
then. We find Americans, and especially 
schoolchildren, singing the revolution- 
ary marching song, Yankee Doodle, or 
My Country "Tis of Thee, or Hail, Colum- 
bia, or The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public, or America, the Beautiful and 
many others. 

The one-song that for 144 years is 
seized upon by the Americans in a pa- 
triotic mood is The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner. The true American sentiment em- 
bodied in this song resulted in Congress 
declaring it a National Anthem on 
March 3, 1931. 

Since this congressional action, time 
and again controversial discussions have 
been waged, with demands that Con- 
gress rescind its action, seeking for the 
adoption different songs written for that 
purpose, versions of the same song, 
changes in the ‘music arrangement and 
even changes in the words and tune. 
But Congress remains adamant. 

At the time that Francis Scott Key, a 
lawyer, composed The Star-Spangled 
Banner, he was in the United States 
Army in the War of 1812. His friend, 
Dr. William Beanes, a brother-in-law of 
Justice Taney, had been captured by the 
British and made a prisoner of war on 
board the British fleet. Because of the 
importance of the prisoner’s family, Mr. 
Key received permission from President 
Madison to go on board the British ship, 
under a flag of truce, with John S. Skin- 
ner, a Government agent, for the ex- 
change of prisoners. 

Key and Skinner were treated kindly 
by the British officers but were detained 
on board until after the fleet made its 
attack on Baltimore. On the night of 
September 13, 1814, Fort McHenry was 
bombarded. The three Americans were 
on deck and watched the action. They 
knew that the returned fire from the fort 
signified that it had not surrendered. 
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By the light of the rockets red glare, and 
bombs bursting in air, they could see the 
American flag waving over Fort Mc- 
Henry. ; 

A short time before dawn the firing 
ceased and with it came a period of awful 
suspense. But, by the dawn’s early light, 
they saw that our flag was still there. 

In this tense, emotional condition of 
the moment the song was born. He 
jotted down on the back of a letter the 
clauses and phrases and lines as they 
came to him. During the day he and 
his companions were released. That 
night at the hotel he wrote out the song 
as it is today. He used the meter of a 
song that was popular at the time, and 
set his new song to be sung to the same 
then popular tune, Anacreon in Heaven. 

The next morning he showed the song 
to Judge Nicholson, who approved it. 
A printer struck it off on handbills. 
The judge named it The Defense of 
Fort McHenry. But on January. 6, 
just before the great battle of the war— 
the Battle of New Orleans—the song 
was renamed The Star-Spangled Banner. 

Up to March 3, 1931, it was used 
along with all the other national songs. 
Mr. Jefferson Levy introduced a bill in 
the House on January 30, 1913, but it 
died in the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The first official recognition came 
through President Woodrow Wilson, 
who designated its presentment at state 
functions and _ occasions. Congress 
passed a bill on March 3, 1931, designat- 
ing The Star-Spangled Banner as the 
national anthem. 

There have been introduced House 
Joint Resolutions 17 and 558 which have 

for their aim the adoption of a specific 
version of The Star-Spangled Banner, 
by Mr. BroyHitt. Hearings have been 
held, and voluminous testimony given, by 
its proponents to nullify the action of 
March 3, 1931. And so the critics are 
at it again. They are attacking the song 
as one that is not representative of the 
ideology, characteristics, or fundamen- 
tal attitudes of the American people. 
Some aver that the words are not those 
of a poet and that the grammatical com- 
position of the stanzas picture America 
in such a belligerant and bellicose man- 
ner that no one can escape the impres- 
sion that it fosters a feeling of mili- 
tarism and of narrow nationalism. 
Others, equally honest in their criticism, 
say that the tune is unsingable and is 
not expressive of the American spirit at 
its best. 

Let us weight these criticisms from an 
unprejudiced and unemotional view- 
point. 

Nationalism, most commonly called 
patriotism, as understood by the aver- 
age American, is a noble sentiment and 
one of the finest instincts in a man. A 
person without patriotism, as in the 
memorable words of Sir Walter Scott, 
is a dead soul as he suggests in the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel: 

“Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself has said, 
This is my own, my native land.” 


The prophets of Israel felt their pa- 
triotism not as an emotional vibration, 
but as a sentiment of love. They yearned 
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for their holy city when in exile and 
their joy at seeing it again, as set forth 
in their psalms, indicates their deep af- 
fection for their country. They displayed 
a religious and ethical passion in their 
patriotism and denounced and eradi- 
cated sin that had previously sapped the 
life of their nation. 

The Star-Spangled Banner certainly 
does not favor a type of narrow national- 
ism, as against the broader and higher 
patriotism of the brotherhood of nations. 

America is the composite of man bred 
of all extractions and accepts the spirit 
of Christ’s Sermon on the Mount, as well 
as the Magna Carta and, certainly, as the 
good samaritan of modern times is the 
true guide of liberty-loving nations. 
Certainly, we have not been guilty of a 
selfish love for our own country alone 
but, on the other hand, have been for- 
getful of ourselves to not deny others in 
the human family their aspirations, com- 
forts, and economic and military secu- 
rity. 

Oh thus be it ever when freemen shall stand 
veen their loved homes and the war's 


B ed with victory and peace, may the 


that hath made and 


when our cause It 


f r national anthem is in 
‘ heights of 

ke the eagle in its 
winged flight. 


d in his address 


Calvin ¢ llage sa 


the celebration of the 
nn ry of the Declaration of 
lependence—he contended that the 


exhortation of the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner—“*We can conquer only when our 
cause is just.” We can feel secure in our 
national safety only so long as we prac- 
tice our national motto: “In God is our 
trust.”’ 

The spirit of our national anthem is 
one with the spirit of the Declaration of 
Independence. It came from a concept 
of religious teaching gained under a 
great spirit of development of the re- 
ligious insight of the people. It resulted 
in great moral power. 

Our national anthem, The Star-Span- 
gled Banner fully treats in glorifying 
terms the symbol of our country. 

Oh say can you see by the dawn’s early light 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s 
last gleaming 

Whose broad stripes and bright 
through the perilous night, 

O’er the ramparts we watched were so gal- 
lantly streaming. 

And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs burst- 
ing in air, 

Gave proof through the night that our flag 
was still there. 

Oh, say does that Star-Spangled Banner yet 
wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave? ‘ 


The flag was born almost 1 year after 
the Declaration of Independence on 
June 14, 1777. The Continental Con- 
gress voted that the flag of the United 
States should consist of 13 red and white 


stars 
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stripes and a union of blue with 13 stars. 
Previously flags of various designs had 
been used by the Army and several of 
the States. A star and stripe was added 
for each newly admitted State. But 
later Congress enacted legislation limit- 
ing the flag to the 13 stripes, alternating 
red and white, representing the Thirteen 
Original States and that, in the little 
square heaven of blue, a star for each 
State. The red is of scarlet color—a 
bright, brilliant red of an orange tinge— 
the red of love, loyalty, and courage, 
the colors of blood, the fire of life. 
The white signifying purity of pur- 
pose, the transparent beauty of light 
meaning truth and _saintly righteous- 
ness. The white stars in a blue field sig- 
nify the Star of Bethlehem, a sacred 
meaning of the coming of the sacred 
ideals and aspirations of a free people 
with democratic ideals and a love for 
the perfection of the spotless character 
of our national aims and the realization 
of our strong virtues. 
On the shore dimly seen through the mists 
of the deep, 
Where the foes’ haughty host in dread si- 
lence reposes, ‘ 
What is that which the breeze, 
O’er the towering steep as it fitfully blows, 
Half conceals, half discloses? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s 
first beam, in full glory reflected 
Now shines on the stream. 
’Tis the Star Spangled Banner 
Oh long may it wave, 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of 
the brave. 


The beauty of the flag unfurled, 
floating upon the breeze of this free 
America, with a beautiful grace and bal- 
ance of excellence, personifies the true 
spirit of American ideology. It does not 
stimulate in one the idolaters’ worship of 
it, but rather a sudden acceptance of 
the beauty of it. 

The Star-Spangled Banner, in its sec- 
ond stanza, is glorified in itself. The 
lines in the first stanza—‘“rockets’ red 
glare, the bombs bursting in air,” and the 
lines in the second stanza, the “foe’s 
haughty host,” is only a depiction of the 
battle. Certainly the battle itself is not 
glorified. It is the sight of the flag that 
arouses the feelings of the observer. It 
is the flag that is loved, not war. The 
United States flag is a beautiful flag. 
The design, its symmetry, and the ar- 
rangement of the beautiful colors, give 
to it a pretty and pleasing acceptance as 
a beautiful banner in its appearance, 
waving\in the breeze. The country it 
represents as a symbol would not have 
anything to do with this feeling. For- 
eign nations have commented upon its 
appearence as being strikingly attrac- 
tive. It is significant because it is the 
sign of the American Government. In 
humility I have penned these few lines: 

Our FLAG 
The Star-Spangled Banner 
Long may we sing, 
That in God is our trust 
So the heavens do ring! 


For it glories the flag 
With the freedom it brings 
To the land of the freeman 
Where liberty clings. 
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To those who would change it 
We say, without fear, 

That the soul of America 
Holds it too dear. 


And the veterans who loved it 
Who died in a war, 

Are singing its tune 
On God’s heavenly shore. 


The national anthem isa 
World hymn today, 

For freedom-loving nations 
Revere it that way. 


Listed below are interesting news 
items in the Chicago Tribune treating 
with the changing tonality of the voice 
of Americans, with or without quality or 
talent. It might be further stated that 
you have it or you do not. If you flatly 
hum, squeak or bray, it is needless to 
say this whole paper discussion is un- 
necessary. 

The Tribune on July 19, 1939, stated 
that a Metropolitan American® tenor, 
Frederick Jagel, filed a suit in the Fed- 
eral district court attacking the legality 
of The Star-Spangled Banner as the na- 
tional anthem at a time when the de- 
pression had the country on the ropes 
and too weak to make an outcry. 
Thomas Tardelli, his attorney, said that 
he would ask for a determination wheth- 
er the Congress had a right in 1931 to so 
designate the song. , 

In a few hours, in Washington, the 
great-grandson of the author, Lt. Col, 
Francis Scott Key-Smith once more en- 
tered the lists in its defense; also, Mrs. 
Henry M. Robert, Jr., president general 
of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. Jagel said he could not sing The 
Star-Spangled Banner and he did not 
think anyone else could. 

The defenders scoffed at this criticism 
saying: Anyone can sing it. Just learn 
the words and the music that it was 
rewritten in a lower key. 

Jagels petition avers that it has a low 
tune with too many high notes. He called 
the words vindictive and nonpoetic, and 
wedded to an ancient barroom ballad 
with a difficult range of one and one-fifth 
octaves. Not even a tenor could be at 
home in a range like that, insisted the 
tenor. 

Old stuff said the keysmith—they will 
do it every time—treferring to the song’s 
enemies, who in his lifetime he has come 
to know as legion. 

He cited President Theodore Roose- 
velt’s issuance of an executive order 
making The Star-Spangled Banner the 
national anthem for all military pur- 
poses—that it had held its place 117 years 
before Congress acted—that Admiral 
Dewey supplied Prince Henry-of Prussia 
with band music for the song. The 
Prince had entertained Dewey at Manila 
and had played, Hail Columbia, as the 
national anthem. 

Another news item as follows appeared 
in the Chicago Tribune May 23, 1958, by 
Seymour Raven: 

Ir Vorces Get Lower Our NATIONAL ANTHEM 
May Become INAUDIBLE . 

(By Seymour Raven) 
No peacetime audience in my memory 


turned in a better performance of The Stat-- 


Spangled Banner than did the cfowd at the 
recent opening night of Moscow’s Moiseye¥ 
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folk dancers here. If citizens have stood 
largely silent on so many other occasions, 
they more than redeemed themselves in the 
presence of the Russians. For strategic rea- 
sons that need no explaining, it is better that 
way than the other way around. 3 

Recent proposals to revise our national an- 
them, based on helplessness before the chal- 
jenge of the song’s melodic range, may be a 
new expression of dissatisfaction—but the 
dissatisfaction itself is of very long stand- 
ing. As you have seen, one complaint talks 
about vocal strain and others soon enlarge 
the argument to esthetic considerations. 
This has been going on a long time, even 
before The Star-Spangled Banner was given 
official status, 

The Tribune’s music critic at the turn 
of the century, George Upton, complained: 

“Tt should be humiliating to the national 
pride that our Star Spangled Banner is sung 
to the tune of an English tavern drinking 
song; that Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 
is borrowed from Britannia, the Pride of the 
Ocean; that the melody of Hail Columbia 
is of uncertain origin; that the tune of 
America came to us after it had done years 
of service in France and England. 

“All of ours are borrowed. It is said that 
national anthems are inspired when the 
moment comes. The moment is a long time 


“coming.” 


Well, now, if the moment was a long 
time coming a half century ago, what would 
Upton say about it today? 

When Congress put the official stamp on 
The Star Spangled Banner in 1931, it did so 
against a considerable accumulation of con- 
trary feeling not alone Upton’s. On record 
was the opposition of the music super- 
visors national conference (1930), which 
said “the text is @ reflection of a single 
wartime event which cannot fully repre- 
sent the spirit of a nation committed to 
peace and good will” and that “the music, 
while thrilling when well sung on occasions 
of high patriotic fervor, is not suitable for 
frequent singing in assemblages where a 
national anthem is needed.” 

Very latest efiorts to remedy the situa- 
tion deal with alteration of the tune, to 
make it lie more comfortably within the 
voice. But in my opinion this does little 
good because the words will continue to lie 
uneasily within the English language. The 
melody deserves the kind of words Francis 
Scott Key wrote to it. They deserve each 
other. 

For every move one may make to bevel off 
the melody, one ought to make a compensa- 
tory move with the text, for the words as 
words are edgy and out of range. A revised 
text might go something like this: 


By the light of early dawn, 
So proudly we see 

A land of the brave 
And a home for the free. 


By this time the text is much different 
and the melody perhaps wholly different. 
Good. We might be on the way to a totally 
Rew song, and don’t think for a minute I 
am nominating the four lines above as the 
start of a new text. Write your-own. 

The moment is a long time coming, Upton 
said. He understood the perils of waiting. 
See what the architects of New York’s Lin- 
coln Center for the Performing Arts are 
compelled to do for their Philharmonic and 
Metropolitan Opera housing plans. 

Those architects are finding that they 
must cut the seating capacity because new 
generations of Americans are huskier and 
need more room for comfort. Rather than 
build the halls larger, and possibly reach a 
Point of returns in acoustics, 
the New York planners are making the noble 
Sacrifice of reduced ticket potential. 

The question now arises: If Americans are 
growing taller, and broader across the beam, 
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may they not also be developing deeper 
voices? Will American males drop out of 
the tenor range and become a race of bari- 
tones, basses, and bassi profundi? Will fe- 
males scale downward from contralto, 
doomed to rocking the gentle lark in the 
cradle of the deep? 

The threat is very real, for then every- 
body will sing The Star-Spangled Banner 
several keys lower than at present. On that 
basis the high notes will be attainable, but 
the low notes will be inaudible. As every- 
body knows, when you go below a certain 
pitch you get not tone but hot air. 

Before America gets into a position where 
it is singing an inaudible national anthem 
(O, Say, Can You Hear?) somebody better 
come up with a new one. There is not a 
minute to lose. 


We are largely indebted to Mr. Daniel 
L. Marsh, former president of Boston 
College, retired 1951, who treated this 
subject with thorough finesse in his book, 
the American Canon, teaching and 
preaching Americanism in an unusual 
and effective manner. He considered the 
Star-Spangled Banner, and presents and 
discusses ‘it, as one of the documents 
which constitute the American way of 
life, which forms part of an authorita- 
tive code for all who call themselves 
Americans, and-should understand. We 
must disagree with his interpretation of 
certain statements and toasts given by 
heroic Americans as emphasizing a mili- 
taristic attitude. After all, love of 
country does connote the idea that one 
would die for his country, defending it 
against a common enemy, whether the 
moral issues were right or wrong. 

Other bills being considered are House 
Joint Resolution 517, by Mr. Dorn of 
New York; H. R. 4303, by Mrs. St. 
GEORGE; H. R. 10452 by Mr. Kearns; and 
H. R. 12231 by Mr. ZELENKOo. 





North Carolina Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE-OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
very pleased to call to the attention of 
my colleagues a vigorous editorial which 
appeared May 29 in the Charlotte (N. C.) 
News in behalf of Alaska statehood: 

ALASKA: Drop THE OTHER SHOE, SENATORS 


Volleys of polysyllabic praise and denun- 
ciation followed House passage yesterday of 
the Alaskan statehood bill. The action was 
hailed by some as triumphant affirmation of 
America’s belief in justice for all its people. 
It was damned by others as dangerous non- 
sense. ; 

Regardless. of the emotions so suddenly 
aroused, there are hard, practical reasons why 
statehood for Alaska is a good idea. 

The people of Alaska have voted over- 
whelmingly for statehood again and again. 

The people of the United States have indi- 
cated in many ways their own solid approval 
of the idea. 

Statehood for Alaska has been repeatedly 
promised by both political parties. 

The Territory has great economic potential 
which could be utilized fully under its own 
administration. 
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Finally, it has a large, loyal population of 
more than 210,000—and 23 States had smaller 
populations when admitted to the Union. 

Opponents argue that Alaska is too far 
away to be integrated into the Union. But 
in the age of jet travel, instant communica- 
tions and interdependence, this argument 
has little, if any, validity. Other States, in- 
cluding California, were admitted to the 
Union while separated from other States by 
long distances. Actually, Alaska is closer to 
Washington, D. C., in travel and communi- 
cation time than Boston and New York were 
when the United States were founded. 

Of course, House passage does not guar- 
antee that Alaska will become the 49th State. 
Congress has had Alaskan statehood bills be- 
fore it since 1916 and bills for Hawaiian state- 
hood since 1919. Each Chamber has approved 
statehood for the Territories at least once 
since 1947 but no final action has been taken. 

The insistent challenge can be sidestepped 
no longer. The Senate should follow the 
House’s example and vote to make Alaska the 
49th State. 





Boggs Happy Over Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent I in- 
clude the following article from the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune: 


Boccs Happy Over SuccesS—TrabDe Act Ex- 
TENSION CREDITED LARGELY TO HIM 


(By Paul Wooton) 


WASHINGTON.—About the happiest man in 
Washington Wednesday is Representative 
HA.e Boccs of the Second Louisiana District. 

He played an important part in winning a 
smashing victory scored for freer trade. 
Speaker RaYBuURN said Boccs swayed 50 votes 
against the Simpson bill by his persuasive 
arguments on the floor in behalf of an en- 
lightened policy that looks to the welfare 
of the Nation as a whole. 

Charles Nutter, of International House, 
who helped when reciprocal trade was in the 
hearing stage, summed up his reaction in 
a telegram to Boccs which in part said: 

“Nobody knows as well as I do how hope- 
less extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act 
appeared a year ago. By your courage, your 
energy and your leadership, you, almost sin- 
gliehandedly, laid the groundwork which 
saved our liberal trade policy. You have 
emerged a national figure.. Every American 
from President Eisenhower down should be 
grateful to you.” 


OTHERS HAIL VICTORY 


Scores of other similar telegrams from 
New Orelans poured into Boccs’ office. 

When Boccs was recognized Wednesday, he 
said he was inspired by his recollection of 
Cordell Hull, “who patiently, doggedly pled 
with Congress to give his ideas a try.” 

Continuing, Boccs declared he never 
dreamed of the possibility of winning this 
fight by vote of 317 to 98. 

“It is heartening,” he declared, “but the 
vote proved, as Dorothy Thompson said, 
vision is needed more than armaments. 

“History is being reenacted,” Boccs told the 
House. He cited arguments against protec- 
tive tariffs brought by John C. Calhoun in 
the 1820-30 decade. 

“This does not mean free trade,” Boces 
pointed out in his address on the floor of the 
House, “It means multilateral negotiations. 
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We grant a concession in return for a conces- 
cession. Could anything be more logical or 
more reasonable?” 

SAYS CHALLENGE FACED 


Even were all tariffs abolished, Boccs said, 
“it would affect only half a million jobs. 
More than 4 million jobs are dependent upon 
export trade.” 

In his speech, Boccs said every news- 
paper of any consequence in the country is 

‘ supporting the program. He quoted the Des 
Moines Register to this effect: 

“Failure to enact the trade agreement pro- 
gram would turn this depression into a real 
barn burner.” 

The Soviet weapon that we should fear 
most, Boccs told the crowded House, is in the 
economic arena. “It is not 1-ton Sputniks. 
It is not in nuclear weapons. It is not the 
obliteration of civilizations. The challenge 

. is not a dramatic one. It is in the field of 
world trade.” 





Flag Day 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 
Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
to extend my remarks in the 
‘lude the following editorial 
H. Schlacht, entitled 
ks,” which appears in 
of Friday, June 13, 
le News is a weekly 
wide circulation in my 
ict and Mr. Schlacht’s 
rly therein: 
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( ») GLORY 


: SPEAKS 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

Iam “Old Glory.” On June 14 I shall be 
181 years old. I am the banner of hope and 
freedom. I am the symbol of national unity. 

Let me tell you the story of my glory. “In 
the beginning God created the heaven and 


the earth.” It is the first sentence of the 
first chapter of Genesis. It is the greatest 
story of all times. It is the story of the 
Lord’s creation. 

And God said: “Let there be light.” And 
slowly out of the East came the first red and 
white rays of the morning sun. And then 
He made the stars. He set them in the blue 
sky where they shone softly as the first night 
fell over the earth. 

They were the red, the white, and the blue. 
They were the symbols of God’s thoughts. 
They were enshrined in the minds of our 
forefathers out:of which was born our Star- 
Spangled Banner. 

I was hallowed by heroes from Bunker Hill 

7 to Iwo Jima. I symbolize justice, mercy, and 
. charity. I stand for toleration of all men, 

of all creeds, of all races. I make no dis- 

tinction and recognize no distinction. I 

have been carried across the continent at- 

tuned to the songs of the plowshare and the 

laughter of children. I have been planted 
> on the high pinnacle of American faith. 

I have waved amid the solitude of the 
seven seas. I have flown across the plun- 

; dered cities and blood-dried battlefields of 

. Europe. I have made tyranny tremble and 

. freedom rejoice. I am the soul of the 
American people. 

Wherever I float, there. are the glories of 
mankind. I speak in accents more stirring, 
in tones more touching, than the swelling 

3 notes of a grand organ, or in the écstasies 
] of the four magic strings. I am hailed with 
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tears of joy. I am hailed with songs of 
deliverance. 

I tell no story of crushed liberties or vio- 
lated rights. I spring neither from the sor- 
rows of the oppressed nor the suffering of 
the conquered. I herald the noble pur- 
poses of a mighty people. I represent one 
people, one Nation. I am the pledge of the 
present. I am the promise for the future. 

So long as men follow the covenants of 
God, so long as they worship at the shrine 
of liberty, so long as they treasure the price- 
less privileges of freedom, so long as the 
principles of truth, justice, and charity re- 
main deeply rooted in the human heart—I 
shall continue to be the enduring banner of 
the United States of America. I am Old 
Glory. 





Interests of International Communism 
Served Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, the 
morning press brings announcement 
that we have nally succeeded in what 
some Members of the Congress set out 
to do. The parliament of the Domini- 
can Republic has served notice upon the 
Congress of the United States that our 
foreign aid is not needed or desired. 
For that matter, I would read that the 
Dominican parliament served notice 
that we aren’t needed at all. 

I have firm doubts that the em- 
barassment at the Army school in Kan- 
sas prompted the action. I am forced 
to believe that it has been the bitter- 
ness of the United States Congress 
which brought about this anger. This is 
something I suspected would happen, 
and which I feared would happen sooner 
or later. We have succeeded in divid- 
ing these two countries and thus served 
the interests of international commu- 
nism once again. We have done what 
the Russians could not do. ; 

I would suggest we all remember that 
the facts are not known to just one side 
of an argument. I have checked into 
the matter of Lieutenant General Tru- 
jillo somewhat. I have learned some of 
the gifts in question were given about 
Christmas time last. The revelations of 
the giving just happened to coincide 
with the appearance in a local night 
club of one of the Hollywood stars and 
with the congressional consideration of 
the mutual security bill. The timing 
was very good, and suggests a press 
agent design. 

It has been my sad education to learn 
that if anyone speaks well or favorably 
of the Dominican Republic he is 
promptly visited by Time magazine. 
He may also be accused of being in the 
pay of the Dominican Republic. That 
has been my fate also. It most certainly 
is not true. I increasingly wonder why 
those who speak so warmly of others in 
the hemisphere, such as the notorious 
Romulus Betancourt of Venezuela, are 
not likewise accused of being in his pay. 
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One of the CIA personnel told me at one 
time that Betancourt left Venezuela at 
the instigation of General Jimenez, ang 
he left with some $5 million. No won. 
der, then, Mr. Betancourt from his 
sanctuary in Venezuela is engineering 
the demand upon the United States for 
the return of General Jimenez for 
trial. We have congressional commit- 
tees who can look into these things. Let 
us look and then say what we believe, 





One Test After Another 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, the 
column, written by Raymond Moley, 
taken from the Cleveland Plain Dealer of 
March 10, 1958, entitled “One Test After 
Another,” is one of the most illuminating 
things I have seen on the subject of tests 
of students, and written by a man with 
more than 30 years’ experience in the 
teaching field, as well as an enviable 
record for reporting and writing. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorp, I include the column, as follows: 

OneE Test AFTER ANOTHER 
(By Raymond Moley) 


If, under the guise of meeting the sputnik 
challenge, Congress passes the administra- 
tion’s aid-to-education plan it is probable 
that every child in America will, throughout 
his school life from its beginning to the 12th 
grade, be bombarded by what personality 
experts call batteries of tests. These will 
be paid out of the Federal-State matching 
money. These tests will determine accord- 
ing to one expert what the youngster is 
now, what he will be like later, what he 
should do in life and what is ambitions 
should be. According to this man, the tests 
will be “relatively timeless; and they should, 
like the people they test, be multipotential.” 

Well, we have all been subjected in our life, 
as have our forefathers, to multipotential 
tests, although we knew no such fancy name, 
Our testers were old Dr. Trial and Error, Dr. 
Success and Failure, and Dr. Know Thy Self. 


LAND ON FEET 


We have had aptitude advice from wise 
People, parents, teachers, friends of the fam- 
ily, ministers of the gospel, priests, and 
rabbis. A generation or so ago Emerson said 
that the glory of America was the young man 
who tried this and that, in a land of rest- 
lessness and self-reliance, failing sometimes 
but always landing on his feet, following the 
star of opportunity. 

Perhaps my friends in education will call 
this old-fashioned stuff. But I would like to 
call to their attention the fact that the sim- 
ple intelligence and aptitude tests which only 
yesterday were thought to be scientific and 
infallible are now regarded by the doctors of 
Philosophy as old hat. They didn’t prove 
out even by their own checks and reviews. 

I would also put into the record that the 
Ph. D.’s themselves are more confused than 
the children they presume to guide and that 
at present the idea is that children should 
be whacked by many different tests or, a8 
they call them, “batteries." What the child 
or parent should do in such a confusion of 
advice would probably be to go back to old- 
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fashioned commonsense and clear their 
minds of jargon. 
FEDERAL VIEW 


John R. Ludington, of the United States 
Office of Education, which wants to spend 
the proposed Federal money, concedes: 

“There are instances when individual 
measures on a single test, might not be reli- 
able * * *. The advantage, I think, is in 
having a series of tests or a battery of tests 
rather than reliance upon a single test.” 

Why he believes that reliance on many 
unreliable tests will be better than reliance 
on a single unreliable test I cannot under- 
stand. 

The testing fraternity itself is hopelessly 
divided as to which “batteries” are good and 
which are dangerous. Meanwhile, if, as Sec- 
retary Folsom assures us, this is a matter 
of national security, the Russians may set 
upon a nation of confused people befuddled 
by multipotentialism. 

I would recommend for thoughtful people, 
who want make some sense about all this, 
two books by authoritative people who know 
the nature of testing and mix some experi- 
enced commonsense with their conclusions, 
The one is Fads and Foibles in Modern Soci- 
ology, by Harvard Professor Sorokin. The 
other is William H. Whyte Jr.’s The Organi- 
zation Man. 

Sorokin says among other things that in 
spite of the supposedly scientific nature of 
modern tests, they are infested with many 
misjudgments and errors. He proves this 
by a mass of incontestable proof. 

Whyte, with a wealth of knowledge of ap- 
titude tests in business concludes that the 
sheer mechanics of the tests punish the ex- 
ceptional man. Also, that testing for busi- 

ness jobs contributes to bureaucratization 
and conformity. And he quotes J. A. Gene- 
ralli, head of the University of California at 
Los Angeles Psychology Department who says, 
“We have a social force that selectively en- 
courages and rewards the scientific hack.” 


MANAGERS FALL 


Whyte cites an instance in which the heads 
of a number of industrial concerns sub- 
mitted to the tests used in management and 
only half of them passed. But their boards 
of directors seemed satisfied with the condi- 
tion of the companies. 

Perhaps, as in the case of many other of 
the President’s problems, including those in 
the military services, he should appoint a 
commission to find out what testing means. 
Apparently his Bureau of Education is com- 
pletely confused. 








Florida Paper for Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 31 the Miami (Fla.) Daily News 
thus editorialized on Alaska statehood: 

ALASKA STATEHOOD LONG OVERDUE 


Now that the House has once again passed 
the Alaska statehood bill, the Senate should 
lose no time in doing likewise. ; 

Both Republican and Democratic Parties 
have repeatedly endorsed statehood for both 
Alaska and Hawaii in their platforms. Mem- 
bers of Congress who have been elected on 
those platforms are morally committed to 
carry them out. Unfortunately, however, the 
congressional membership hasn’t felt under 
such obligation in the past. 
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Eight years ago an Alaska statehood bill 
passed the House, but died in the Senate. 
In 1954 the Senate passed a joint. Alaska- 
Hawaii statehood bill, but the House failed 
to act upon it. : . 

The cases for both Alaska and Hawaii are 
equally good, but the chances of passage in 
separate bills appear better. A Senate move 
to include Hawaii would probably kill the 
measure for this year. 

If the Alaska bill weathers the Senate, our 
northern Territory will become the 49th 
State and the first since 1912 to be added to 
the Union. Arizona was the last to be ad- 
mitted. 

The Alaska bill passed the House with a 
vote of 208 to 166. 3 

Of the 81 Democrats who voted against 
the measure, most were from the South. 
Our own DANTE FASCELL, however, was among 
those voting for statehood. 

In anticipation of being admitted to the 
Union, Alaska has already chosen two “Sen- 
ators” and a “Representative.” Presumably 
they will have to be elected again if the bill 
is passed by the Senate. 

Certainly, the Americans who live in the 
Territory are entitled to be more than the 
second-class citizens they have been without 
statehood. And if Alaska makes it, the 
chance for Hawaii will be brighter. Instead 
of 49 stars the flag may some day have 50. 





Aid to Italy Gone Astray 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


_OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
recently received a letter from an Amer- 
ican studying in Italy who feels that our 
foreign aid program to the Italian people 
is not accomplishing our objectives. The 
State Department should investigate 
the criticism leveled at the administra- 
tion of our foreign aid in Italy. The 
American people have been generous 
because we have been trying to eliminate 
poverty and stimulate industry. I be- 
lieve that a partial text of the following 
letter which was mailed to me will prove 
interesting reading and perhaps start 
our State Department to action: 

Now I would like to mention a very im- 
portant social problem to you which in- 
directly affects the Italian common class 
sentiment toward the United States Govern- 
ment. As you are well aware, most of 
Italy’s population is poor and is kept poor 
by the absolute unwillingness of industry to 
pay a fair and living wage. This fact is 
beside the point. As you are also well aware, 
the United States has been sending free aid 
to the poor in Italy ever since 1945. The 
disgusting fact is that many Italians have 
become wealthy by selling this originally 


intended free aid. A prime example is the’ 


existence of various stores where “America 
Stracci” are sold. These “America Stracci” 
are old clothes that are donated by Ameri- 
cans to be distributed among needy Italians. 
Just how these goods fall into the hands of 
the “sfruttitori” (black marketeers) is a 
mystery. It is about time that the United 
States Congress stepped in and proposed 
a@ probe on the matter. I may be mistaken 


- but I feel that it is your duty as an Italian- 


American to at least consider the implica- 
tions of such a proposal. It would be an 
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excellent move against further Communist 
gains in this country (Italy) if the common 
person here was aware that the United 
States was taking an active interest in their 
problems. Instead, all I hear is “The Amer- 
icans even want to sell us their old rags 
and surplus food” (even the free food 
packages have gotten into the wrong hands). 
If I may make a proposal, I would like to 
suggest that all goods be distributed through 
American consulates and aid stations posted 
in every major Italian city. Such a program 
would not be simple to put in action, but 
it is worth a thought. ; 





Tax Relief for Parents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, with all 
the hue and cry for Federal aid to edu- 
cation, there is an understandable silence 
with regard to the almost sure tax in- 
crease that would follow such legislation. 
Sensible folk realize this would be a nat- 
ural result. Sensible folk also realize 
that our burden of taxation is so great 
today that before long we will have 
reached the “point of no return” from a 
truly socialist government. Indeed, 
many feel we already have. 

I would like to commend to you the 
following column written by one of our 
most effective and objective writers of 
the day, Raymond Moley, who has en- 
joyed a long and varied career of writ- 
ing, entitled ‘Tax Relief for Parents.” 
Why not consider a wise and sensible ap- 
proach to our educational problems? 
Give some relief to those most affected— 
the teachers and the parents: 

[From the Waterbury (Conn.) Republican 
of February 19, 1958] 
Tax RELIEF FOR PARENTS 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Vice President Nixon in a speech at De- 
Pauw University in May 1957 made two 
points that deserve emphasis. One was that 
a dedicated teacher is entitled to compensa- 
tion which will enable him to maintain the 
standards which his position requires. This 
cannot be assured by indiscriminate Federal 
handouts to school authorities which may 
find their way into extravagant building 
programs. Great education comes from 
dedicated teachers, not bricks and mortar. 
In an earlier article I discussed favorably 
a proposal to give teachers tax equality by 
permitting them tax deductions for outlays 
made to improve their professional training. 

Nixon also said on the same occasion: 

“I believe that when the fiscal situation of 
the Federal Government can afford a reduc- 
tion of taxes we should give serious con- 
sideration * * * to various plans which 
have been suggested for allowing tuitions and 
fees of both public and private institutions 
to be treated as tax deductions.”’ 

Fair-minded people can agree with that 
too—with one reservation. The fiscal situa- 
tion can well afford both of these ideas. As 
I indicated, the teacher-improvement plan 
would involve between $15 million and $23 
million. The relief-of-parents plan, as em- 
bodied in the best of the proposed bills on 
the ‘subject, would cost about $150 million. 
Compare this with the hundreds of millions 
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urged by both the President and Vice Presi- 
dent last year for school construction which 
was unwise and unnecessary and which the 
administration has now abandoned. 

The best relief-for-parents plan among the 
many before Congress has been sponsored 
by Representatives McCartHy, Boces, and 
others. It was carefully worked out in 1954 
by the taxation section of the American Bar 
Association. It was described in detail be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Committee 
last month by Vice President Meek of Dart- 
mouth College. 

It would provide that 30 percent of the 
student’s fees might be used as a tax credit 
on the tax bill of the person paying the fees. 
This would usually be a parent, but it could 
apply to any relative, neighbor, or employer. 
The plan would not discriminate against 
taxpayers in lower brackets. A ceiling of 
$450 would be placed on the amount of the 
tax credit. 

Among other virtues in this plan is the 



















































































fact that it would tend to bring out more 
money for scholarships. 
The credit would not apply to support for 
the student’s expenses other than tuition 
id fees. It would not apply to food, lodg- 


nd other expenses 
The Treasury is lending no aid to such a 
plaz Nor are those pursuing the mirage of 
tax reform 
yal Education Association. 
Ap tly this group all or nothing 
id to education. 
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itional organizations 
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Make the Bills Separate 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
case for separate consideration of Alaska 
and Hawaii statehood is factually stated 
in an editorial published in the Cincin- 
nati (Ohio) Enquirer for June 2: 

ALASKA: ONE HURDLE PASSED 


Both political parties are committed un- 
equivocally to grant statehood to Alaska and 
Hawaii. Their admission ought to be a rou- 

s tine matter. Indeed, they should have been 
admitted some years ago, particularly Ha- 
waii, which has population, wealth, and pro- 

“ duction greater than a number of existing 
States of the Union, and which generates 
more Federal revenue than many of the 
States. 

Unfortunately, we have a cluster of south- 
ern Senators who are living in the intellect- 
ual climate of 50 years ago, when alarmists 

7 were warning of the yellow peril, fearful of 

; America’s being inundated by a great tide 

of oriental immigrants. They have made 

the admission of Hawail impossible up to 

now. It is also unfortunate that many other 

. Democrats are ready to welcome Alaska but 

not Hawaii, and that many Republicans feel 

just the other way—since Alaska usually goes 
Democratic and Hawaii Republican, 
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These and some other obstacles have frus- 
trated every attempt to bring one or both 
Territories into the Union. Now there seems 
to be a good chance of admitting Alaska. 
The House approved an Alaskan statehood 
resolution by a 208-to-166 rollcall vote in 
which party lines were ignored completely. 

If the same resolution comes before the 
Senate, it appears certain of passage. But 
there doubtless will be an attempt to tie it 
to a Hawaiian statehood measure—which 
probably would mean rejection of both. 

It should be the goal of sensible men in 
both parties in the Senate to head off this 
mischievous tactic, and to put through the 
Alaskan bill while the time is ripe. After 
that, efforts should be made to honor the 
pledge made by both parties in their plat- 
form to admit Hawaii. But there is no sense 
in allowing racial prejudice to force a Senate 
vote on both candidates for statehood as an 
entry. We saw last year that this maneuver 
is unjust. The simple fact is that each of 
these Territories has a better chance of ad- 
mission if it is considered alone, on its own 
merits. 





“Governor” Whitey Thompson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 16, 1958, Robert S. 
(Whitey) Thompson, 17, of Harding 
High School in Warren, Ohio, began 
his administration as “Governor” of the 
21st Buckeye Boys’ State at Camp Perry, 
Ohio. Thompson, the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. James R. Thompson, was sworn into 
office by Justice Charles S. Zimmerman, 
of the Ohio Supreme Court. 

Over the years I have watched this 
annual event sponsored by the American 
Legion with a great deal of interest and 
respect, as it has come to be one of the 
highlights of the year in our State of 
Ohio. The recent election of Whitey 
Thompson to the post of Governor of 
Boys’ State, the first boy from the city 
of Warren ever so distinguished, is in- 
deed a high honor to his school, his 
hometown of Warren, and the whole of 
Trumbull County. I am proud to num- 
ber Whitey and his family among the 
residents of the 11th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Ohio, which I have the honor to 
represent. _ 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial from the Warren 
Tribune-Chronicle of June 17,.1958: 

WARREN'S “GOVERNOR” 

The spotlight at Buckeye Boys’ State, now 
in session at Camp Perry, is focused again 
on Trumbull County’s delegation with the 
election yesterday of Robert Thompson, 17, 
of Warren, as Governor of the mythical State, 

His election is a high honor for Warren, 
since he is the first youth from this city 
to be elected to the top office of Boys’ State. 

Year after year Trumbull youths land im- 
portant posts at the American Legion-spon- 
sored event, and in 1948 and again in 1951 
boys from the county were elected Governor. 

Robert, son of Mr. and Mrs. James R. 
Thompson, Estabrook NW., is a popular stu- 
dent at Harding High, where he is president 


Myr. 
Monday, 
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of the student council and a lineman on 
the varsity football team. 

Boys’ State gives youths a lesson in prac. 
tical politics and the operations of city, 
county, and State governments. 

Each year Trumbull County sends one of 
the largest delegations in Ohio. This year 
there are 54 attending. 





United Nations Assistance to Lebanon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, once 
again the United States is fiddling while 
this time Lebanon is burning. In fact 
we have waited so long that both Khru- 
shchev and Nasser have threatened to 
consider any landing of Marines for the 
purpose of protecting Americans in that 
country as an act of war. 

I have said before, and it is worth re- 
peating, that some outside authority 
should be required to put out this fire 
before it spreads beyond control. If we 
take no action other than the pro forma 
and nebulous approach of sending ob- 
servers, it may be too late, and Lebanon 
may well go the way of Syria. The very 
preservation of the entire Middle East 
may well depend upon quick and decisive 
action. 

The only real machinery for peace is 
the United Nations. Why have we de- 
layed for 5 weeks? Why have we not 
moved in the United Nations to condemn 
the actions of Nasser? Is it because we 
hoped he would stop arming his Syrian 
stooges? The best answer to that is the 
fact that such arming has not stopped, 
and is not likely to stop. Did we hope 
that by our inaction Nasser would stop 
spitting his spleen and vomiting his 
venom against the West? ‘The fact is 
that just the other day Nasser intensi- 
fied his attacks against us. 

Mr. Speaker, we have apparently not 
yet learned from our mistakes. Ethio- 
pia, Czechoslovakia, and Suez have ap- 
parently not yet taught us that a Nasser 
considers decency and compromise as 
weakness; indecision and kindness as 
fear; and a lack of action as stupidity. 
We are neither weak, ‘nor fearful, nor 
stupid; but we are so woefully lacking 
in leadership so necessary to the world 
in these critical times. 

The United Nations is only as good as 
the leadership we help to provide for 
it. Let us for once serve notice through 
the United Nations that we mean what 
we say. Let us move immediately to con- 
demn Nasser’s flagrant violation of the 
United Nations Charter. Let us for once 
place this situation in its proper per- 
spective and proceed from strength. If 
we do, Mr. Speaker, then I prophesy that 
the Russian and Egyptian bullies will 
back down. 

The Lebanese crisis is one of the most 
serious problems this country has faced 
since the Suez invasion 2 years ago. In 
the light of continuing critical develop- 
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ments in Lebanon, I feel that a special 
emergency session of the General Assem- 
ply should be called to air the entire is- 
sue, and to enable the Assembly to take 
strong action in providing assistance to 
Lebanon under the terms of the U. N. 
Charter. Only then will we be in a posi- 
tive position to extend aid to the Leban- 
ese Government in an effort to end the 
rebellion and preserve their independ- 


ence. 





Guided Minds: The Promise and the 
Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include the following article 
written by Emily Cuyler Hammond, an 
excellent author and researcher. 

This article points up the present 
trend toward conformity in our Ameri- 
can life—beginning with the conformity 
taught in our school systems. ‘“Together- 
ness” is the catchword taught to indi- 
cate a condition of bliss—not only in 
marital and family life, but generally. 
We fear the tendency to conformity. It 
is not the individual acting according to 
his own conscience and ‘talent who has 
contributed the most toward progress. 
I need only to mention a few, such as 
Jesus of Nazareth—who in his lifetime 
practiced more nonconformity than any 
person of his day. Michelangelo who 
was noted for his rebellious life and who 
has left a mark on art which will never 
fade; Thomas A. Edison, the noted in- 
ventor; and Mahatma Gandhi, one of 
the prime examples of our late century 
who in his nonconformist way changed 
the fate of a nation. 

What might have happened had these 
few examples been forced into a mold 
of conformity? What a difference in our 
way of life. What mark will be left on 
the pages of world history after genera- 
tions of conformity? 

GuinpepD MINDS: THE PROMISE AND THE 
THREAT—ARE AMERICAN CHILDREN BEING 
CONDITIONED FOR TOGETHERNESS? 

(By Emily Cuyler Hammond) 

Amid all the furor and hoopla over the 
struggle between Soviet and American educa- 
tional systems, there is a persistent, disturb- 
ing report, coming from every part of the 
country, concerning an American educa- 
tional movement which has had almost no 
Play in the press. It is this: That a dedi- 
cated cult of “hidden persuaders,” using the 
Freudian art of motivation research to reach 
and manipulate young minds, have been, for 
& number of years, unobtrusively practicing 
their skills in the Nation’s schools. These 
are not the Madison Avenue hucksters of 
bubble gum, station wagons or other ma- 
terialistic accounterments of belongingness. 
These are the modern educationists and 
guidance counselors, selling not only pack- 
aged sugar-coated, easy-to-take lessons, but 
the necessity of adjustment to togetherness, 
or belongingness, itself, 
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They watch Johnny through one-way glass, 
figuratively speaking—although this pro- 
cedure is followed literally in some institu- 
tions—and permit him full freedom to find 
out on his own what “works.” Then, when 
Johnny whacks Sammy over the head with 
@ spacegun, takes off after Mary’s garters, 
and throws a bottle of red ink at the wall, 
they ask him a lot of personal questions, 
such as whom he loves more, his father or 
his mother, and put him through a series of 
psychological tests. They duly record their 
observations and his test scores, his Oedipus 
complex, homicidal tendencies, sexual drives, 
talent for existential art, and general per~ 
sonality makeup, so that they can adjust 
him to his proper niche in life. And they 
keep it all in a permanent file so that if 
he becomes unadjusted at a later date, the 
data can be used to bring him back into 
line. 

Farfetched? Not a bit of it. It is hap- 
pening every day behind an invisible curtain 
of professional semisecrecy. (Johnny and 


his parents are not permitted to see his . 


cumulative record.) Furthermore, Con- 
gress is considering a law which would about 
double the number of guidance counselors 
now accredited to the public schools, and 
which would have the practical effect of mak- 
ing testing and cumulative record-keeping 
compulsory. 

Ever since Sputnik I first flashed its spot- 
light on our public-school system, the Federal 
aid-to-education enthusiasts have been hum- 
ming a catchy tune. If we can spend bil- 
lions on guided missiles, so the refrain goes, 
surely we can spend a few hundred million 
a year to train our children’s minds, to de- 
velop the scientists to guide the missiles. 

All this sounds superficially as though it 
might mean a swing to common sense in 
education. But House bill 12630, allegedly 
a plan “to correct the imbalance in educa- 
tion” through a Federal scholarship program 
and Federal grants-in-aid to the States to 
improve the teaching of science and mathe- 
matics, contains a sleeper which would be a 
progressive educationist’s dream come true. 
Its ingredients could corrode and eventually 
destroy freedom of expression for American 
“liberals” and conservatives alike, and in- 
trude upon the private, once-inviolable rela- 
tionship of parent and child. 

As reported out by the Special Education 
Subcommittee of the House, H. R. 12630, 
title VII, would provide grants-in-aid on a 
matching basis to States with Federally ap- 
proved plans for the guidance, counseling, 
testing, identification, and encouragement 
of able students. 

A state plan to be approved, would have to 
include, among other requirements, provi- 
sion for the establishment or maintenance 
of “programs of guidance and counseling 
which will operate in the secondary schools 
of such State and be directed at (A) identify- 
ing students with outstanding aptitude and 
ability in such schools, (B) advising stud- 
ents of courses of study best suited to their 
ability, aptitudes, and skills, and (C) en- 
couraging students with outstanding apti- 
tude and ability to complete their secondary 
school education, take the necessary courses 
for admission to institutions of higher edu- 
cation, and enter such institutions.” 

The language in (B), above, makes it 
clear that the “guidance” feature of the 
program is intended to encompass ail stu- 
dents, and not merely those who are ex- 
ceptionally gifted. 

An approved plan would also have to pro- 
vide “that the State educational agency will 
make such reports to the Commissioner, in 
such form and containing such information 
as may be reasonably necessary to enable the 
Commissioner to perform his duties under 
this part. * * *” The Commissioner “may 
pay * * * amounts to be used by the State 
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educational agency to contract for services 
of public or private merit or aptitude testing 
organizations which are approved by him 
* * ©” and Federal stipends would be given 
to public school guidance and counseling 
personnel who attend federally financed in- 
Stitutes of guidance and counseling. 

Significantly, H. R. 12630, title VII, fails 
to specify the type of test to be given, arid 
has no written-in Federal standards either 
in testing or in record-keeping. Its spon- 
sors frankly admit that Federal standards 
would spell out Federal control, and thus 
would invite defeat in Congress for the 
whole program. 

Even without standards, of course, a con- 
siderable degree of Federal regulation could 
be exerted through the stipulation that 
private or public testing organizations must 
be federally approved and that the State 
must make such reports to the United States 
Commissioner of Education as he might re- 
quire. However, since it has become fash- 
ionable to test aptitudes by probing the 
subconscious as well as the conscious mind, 
and since it is the rule to keep cumulative 
records secret from pupils and parents (but 
available to the FBI, the police, welfare 
agencies and prospective employers), we can 
only assume that such practices would be 
tolerated, if not encouraged. 

Indeed, Commissioner of Education Law- 
rence Derthick has testified that the States 
would be free to purchase published tests 
“or make up their own.” He could not 
conceive, he said, of any State presenting a 
plan that he would not approve. Thus some 
of the strange rites now routine in most of 
the Nation’s public schools are very much 
to the point and should give the Congress 
pause. 

It is often overlooked because it is seldom 
so labeled, but the testing, counseling and 
guidance movement is today an integral part 
of progressive educationism in action. The 
Guidance Laboratory, Teachers’ College, Col- 
umbia University, the fountainhead of pro- 
gressivism, has produced outstanding leaders 
in the field. 

To be sure, guidance did not spring, as 
some aver, fully armed from the brow of 
John Dewey. Not only experimentation in 
the classroom, but also population growth, 
the march of democracy in America, the 
emancipation of the American woman, the 
trek from rural areas to industrial centers, 
and World War I contributed to the break- 
down of the home, and gave professional 
guidance its chance. 

Together with educational and vocational 
guidance, child psychology, psychiatry, and 
mental hygiene flourished in the same cli- 
mate. of change in beliefs, from fixed io 
relative values, from security to insecurity. 
Where families failed in their responsibili- 
ties, schoolteachers and/or guidance coun- 
selors filled the void. Then they began to 
pre-empt parental prerogatives in one aspect 
after another of helping a child grow up, 
until today they have come to believe that 
they as experts know better than do parents 
what is good for their children. 

These guidance counselors—or student 
personnel workers, as they afte sometimes 
called—are men and women imbued with a 
philosophy of deeper teaching, the high 
priests and priestesses of a New Utopia. 
Their purpose is to mold the whole person, 
not merely to assist the individual in his 
free choice of the right education, trade or 
profession, but to assure him a fuller, hap- 
pier personal life by adjusting him to the 
group. 1 

The ideology of guidance may be said to 
be education to choose conformity, or free- 
dom through belongingness. In brief, the 
guidance movement would lead our youth, 
via personality development, life adjust- 
ment, and group dynamics, down the road 
to collectivism by another name, 
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It is obvious that if the progressive educa- 
tionists and guidance counselors are to mold 
the whole person they must find out as much 
as possible about him, his heredity and en- 
vironment, his abilities, and aspirations. 
Thus they rely not only on examinations of 
knowledge and achievement, health reports, 
etc., but on such essential modern tools as 
testing, personality checklists. problem 
checklists, interviews with the child and his 
family to obtain biographical and auto- 
biographical data, and the maintenance of 
cumulative records. 

The term “testing” means different things 
to different people, roughly divided into 
categories according to generations. If you 
are 60 or over and have no special reason 
to know the contrary, testing is likely to 
connote the examination of learning, nothing 
more. If you are 50-ish, it may include 
I. Q. tests and some simple aptitude tests. 
But if you are 40 or under, you will be aware 
of, even if you have not personally been sub- 
jected to, what Prof. Pitirim Sorokin, one- 
time head of the department of sociology at 
Harvard University, calls testomania. 

Today the schools, the colleges, and many 
of the corporations test for anything and 
everything from manual dexterity and aca- 
chievement to your political, re- 
nd social attitudes, and your degree 
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dds as the test of 
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tation, the Rorschbach 


jective metn 
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» fixed right or 
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he child’s self-control; ability to 
just to the group; dependability and re- 
sibility; personality influence; emo- 
tional stability; alertness; personal appear- 


ance; attractiveness. 

The problem check lists also are printed 
forms upon which the child checks if he has 
such problems as “not good looking,” 
“afraid of tests,” “ill at ease at social affairs,” 
“giving in to temptations,” “family worried 
about money,” “lack of interest in opposite 
sex,” “wish I knew more about sex,” “wish 
I liked Negro children as well as white chil- 
dren,” “wish my parents never did things 
that make me ashamed of them.” 

In face-to-face interviews the questions 
asked children about themselves and their 
parents may be and frequently are of the 
most intimate nature. As Margaret C. King 
wrote recently in the Standard, of Falls 
Church, Va.: “* * * and whether you know 
it or not, school officials know whether you 
sleep with your beard outside or inside the 
covers; if you argue with your spouse; if you 
bathe frequently and if you are an unfit 
parent.” 

Naturally, personality check lists, prob- 
lem check lists and such important informa- 
tion as whether you sleep with your beard 
inside or outside the covers is filed with your 
child’s achievement reports and testing 
scores in his secret cumulative record. 

It should not be supposed that the testing, 
counseling and guidance movement remains 
unchallenged. Quite the contrary. 

It is often argued (by the guidance elite 
and their fellow travelers) that if American 
parents really objected to progressivism in 
the schools, they would do something about 
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it. The answer is that on the one hand they 
are kept pretty much in the dark about 
what is going on. On the other hand, when 
information does leak through the secret 
curtain—as it did in Illinois, California, and 
more recently in Arlington County, Va— 
there are parents and even school board 
members, such as Mrs. Helen Lane, who do 
take action. Sometimes they are quite suc- 
cessful. Witness Governor Stanley’s with- 
drawal of the Course of Study for Virginia 
Public Schools because of its antifree enter- 
prise teaching, and Arlington School Super- 
intendent T. Edward Rutter’s announcement 
that the controversial personality check list 
would be revised. Both were under pres- 
sure from an aroused public opinion. 

Other telling opposition comes from within 
academic circles. A perusal of Oscar Krisin 
Buros’ Mental Measurements Yearbook, in 
which all published tests are reviewed, proves 
that the testocrats themselves are at one 
another’s throats regarding the dependabil- 
ity of their respective quizzes. Even such 
generally accepted and widely used tests as 
the adjustment inventory, the thematic ap- 
perception test (TAT), the children’s ap- 
perception test (CAT), and the California 
test of personality, a profile of personal and 
social adjustment, do not escape criticism. 
Many tests currently on_the market are de- 
scribed as not fit to use. 

Professor Sorokin discusses various tests 
of tests which have proved the inadequacy 
of the tests tested. He concludes that “* * * 
the tests, beginning with intelligence tests 
and ending with automatic tests of crea- 
tivity, are fallible. If they, being defective, 
are actually made the basis for selecting and 
distributing individuals among the multi- 
tude of social positions, they are bound to 
misplace the members of society rather than 
place them according to their abilities.” 

William H. Whyte, Jr., of Fortune maga- 
zine, in his book, the Organization Man, 
points out that testing is hardest on the 
genius, that it tends to conformity in aca- 
demic as well as industrial scientific cir- 
cles. And he holds the whole thing up to 
ridicule by inventing a trot which will en- 
able any intelligent individual to pass a 
personality test. z 

The case against title VII, however, goes 
deeper than the validity of the tests as Gei- 
ger counters for geniuses to help us beat 
Russia to the moon. It is the case of free 
minds versus guided minds. 

In all fairness, it must be acknowledged 
that children need guidance, and when their 
parents do not teach them right from wrong, 
somebody must; and it is generally taken 
for granted that in the case of mental ill- 
ness psychological testing by a competent 
psychiatrist may be extremely useful. But 
do such considerations offer sufficient rea- 
son to probe the subconscious of every child? 
An operation for suspected appendicitis is 
sometimes necessary, but we do not there- 
fore propose to perform an exploratory oper- 
ation on every perfectly healthy person. 

It is understandable that in cases of juve- 
nile delinquency cumulative pupil records 
(assuming their reliability and validity) 
might be helpful to truant officers, welfare 
caseworkers, the police, and the courts. It 
is highly questionable, however, whether this 
gives the schools the right to invade the 
privacy of the individual child and his fam- 
ily. What right have the schools,to know 
whom a child loves more, his father or his 
mother, or how much money his father earns, 
or if he wishes he were popular? Do the 
alleged interests of the colleges or of em- 
ployers justify the schools in keeping pers 
sonal data, obtained by direct or indirect 
means, in a secret file to be made available 
to whom they see fit? 

Shouldn’t an American’s constitutional 
rights—which, according to the fourth 
amendment, include “the right of the people 


to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
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and effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures’’—also include protection from 
zealous testocrats seeking to rummage 
around in our children’s minds? Have the 
educationists forgotten what can happen in 
countries when children are encouraged to 
tell on their parents? Have they forgotten 
the Hitler Youth, dedicated to the feeling 
of belonging together (zusammengehorig. 
keitsgefiihl) ? 

Before passing H. R. 12630, Congress should 
ascertain whether we, the people, want 
American children’s minds guided to induce 
them to conformity. 

Do we want our tax dollars used to stimu- 
late irresponsible «xperimentation in an as 
yet unproven testing science, turning the 
public schools into laboratories in which no 
child can escape his turn as a guinea pig? 

Do we want parents and their children left 
unprotected against unreasonable searciies of 
their minds, their beliefs, habits, and assos 
ciations? 

Do we want to concentrate unwarranted 
power in the hands of the educationists and 


guidance counselors to mold American youth . 


in the image of their choosing? 

Having failed to learn the lesson of the 
Hitler Youth, do we want to prepare the way 
for a “man on a white horse” to seize the 
imagination of American youth already 
weaned away from mom and dad, yearning 
for a beautiful togetherness with peoples 
everywhere? 

Is the promise of a nebulous utopia worth 
these certain risks? 





Father’s Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
written by Harry H. Schlacht for the 
East Side News, a weekly publication 
with wide circulation in my congres- 
sional district on the annual observance 
of Father’s Day: 

FATHER’S DAY 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

Sunday is Father’s Day. It is a day to 
salute dad. It is a day to remember him. 
It is a day to give thanks to that noble 
soul we are proud to call father. 

Though years have passed, each more 
quickly than the last, nothing dims the 
inspiration of his love and devotion. 

In our childhood, he taught us to lisp our 
first prayers. In our youth, he set the seal 
of reverence upon our brow. In our man- 
hood, he is the preacher of joyous faith. - 

He has prepared us for the conflict of life. 
He has given us rebirth through his tender- 
ness of heart. He has held before us the 
modern trinity of faith, courage and kind- 
ness. 


Today father and mother laugh over the . 


incidents of our lives. Our pranks and our 
problems, our joys and our griefs, all pass 
before them in fond recollection. 

My dad—always consistent, understand- 
ing my mold, amidst all my sorrows 3 
true as gold, always the first to wish me 
good luck, always the first to praise my 
pluck. 

We may plunge into the darkest dungeon 
of despair but our dad elevates us into the 
sunlight of hope. He is always at hand 
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give you & tip. He is always saying “keep 
a stiff upper lip.” He is always at hand, 
whether rain or shine, this grand, noble 
soul, this dad of mine. 
He places all his dreams in the life of his 
child. Immortality? There it lies. It leaps 
to warm, sustain and spur until the final 
nour comes when deathless, it wings its way 
to another resting place in the soul of a 
ild. - 
Pavers day give thanks to him. Each of us 
tells his own story. Each of us tells the 
saga of his glory. Let us today, in the name 
of blessed fathers who are kneeling before 
the throne of God, united in prayer—Father 
of light and love, bless America and its 

ple. Guide their will to do the right. 
Grant them the vision to do what is 
upright. 

Always my counsellor, always my friend. 
Always with patience his help he would 
lend, always at hand when life’s problem I 
met, through all my life, my best friend yet. 





Unfinished Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, edito- 
rially on May 29. the Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Journal pointed out why the Senate 
should join the House of Representatives 
in passing an Alaska statehood bill: 
AuasKA STATEHOOD Stitt Has a HiGH HURDLE 

To CLEAR 


Let no one be deceived; the struggle for 
Alaskan statehood is by no means over. A 
significant battle was won in the House of 
Representatives Wednesday, but an equally 
tough one looms in the Senate. 

And the war must be won before the 85th 
Congress adjourns in midsummer or it will 
have to be started all over again when the 
86th Congress convenes in January. Unfin- 
ished business dies when a congressional 
session ends. The present House victory 
would have to be won over again. 

History offers some lessons here. The first 
bill to provide statehood for Alaska was 
introduced in 1916. Not until 1950 was there 
any real action. The House passed a state- 
hood bill then, but the Senate failed to act. 
In 1952 the Senate rejected a statehood bill 
by one vote. Came 1954 and the Senate 
passed a combined Alaska-Hawaii statehood 
_ but this time the House refused to go 
along. . 

Why should the Senate join the House 
in conferring statehood on Alaska? 

McCormack, Democrat of Massachusetts, 
majority floor leader, gave some of the better 
teasons in arguments to the House. The last 
thtee Democratic and Republican national 
conventions have pledged statehood. The last 
three presidents have recommended state- 
hood. Polls show that between 75 and 80 
Percent of the American people favor state- 
hood. Alaska is one of the last great ex- 
isting frontiers, rich in many resources, and 
has great contributions to make to the 
Union. 

A footnote to the last thought was added 
by Weaver, Republican of Nebraska. He said: 

If there is any lesson to be learned from 
the history of our country, it is this—that 
a8 we have conferred statehcod upon the 


_ Territories, so has our Nation grown in 


strength and prosperity. It is to the credit 
of the American political genius that na- 
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tional power has been increased, not by the 
imposition of colonialism, not by subjec- 
tion and exploitation, but through a system 
of statehood that has unified our people in 
bonds of equal citizenship. Admission of 
Alaska to statehood is but another step— 
and a much delayed one—in the normal and 
logical growth of our country and in the 
extension and perpetuation of American lib- 
erty and justice.” 





Secretary of the United States Navy 
Issues Significant and Timely and Im- 


portant General Order No. 21, May 17, 
1958, Regarding Disciplinary Problems 
in Naval Establishmerts, Moral and 
Human Basis for Leadership, Pro- 
grams of Moral Leadership, and So 
Forth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 17, 1958 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to submit for 
the information of your distinguished 
self, and my other distinguished col- 
leagues, the text of what appears to me 
as a very timely, pertinent, significant, 
and important—and necessary—general 
order by the Secretary of the Navy. 

I submit it with one statement by me, 
to wit, if the Secretaries of the Army and 
Air Force, and the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, and the Secretary of De- 
fense have not very recently issued a 
similar order covering substantially the 
same subject matter, I would think that 
such order from such headquarters 
would also be equally timely, pertinent, 
and constructive toward the best inter- 
ests of military personnel; toward more 
successfully building morale; toward the 
more efficient dispatch of military re- 
sponsibilities. Yes; toward the achieve- 
ment of even higher levels of accomplish- 
ments and attainments than now obtain. 

In saying this I commend the general 
order of the distinguished Secretary of 
the Navy, under date of May 17, 1958, to 
nonmilitary personnel and humankind, 
for their guidance also: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE NAvyY, 
Washington, May 28, 1958. 
Hon. Ciypz Doytez, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Doyrte: I wish to thank you 
for your yery kind letter of May 21, 1958, in 
which you comment on the press notices of 
my Armed Forces Day message. 

It is deeply gratifying to receive letters 
such as yours and I appreciate your taking 
time from your busy schedule to do so. 

Recently I released a message to all com- 
manding officers along with a general order 
on leadership. I am attaching a copy of 
each for your information. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas §. Gates, Jr. 
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THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, May 17, 1958. 


(Personal for all commanding officers) 


To all ships and stations. 

Subject: Leadership. 

Enclosure: (1) General Order No. 21. 

Over a long period the increasing disci- 
plinary problems in the Naval Establishment, 
especially a. w. o. 1. rates and brig population, 
have been a matter of grave concern to me. 
The a. w. o. 1. rate rose 30 percent in 1957 
over 1956 and courts-martial continue at a 
rate of 1,000 a week. The human and finan- 
cial losses in terms of wasted manpower can- 
not be afforded, either by the Navy or by our 
country. 

Personnel shortages make more important 
than ever the improved utilization of our 
manpower. In this era of advanced tech- 
nology we tend to lose sight of the man be- 
hind the missile. 

Many of our problems can be resolved with 
leadership, better personnel management, 
and a sincere evaluation of basic moral 
standards. 

The moral and human basis for leadership 
is expressed in Navy Regulations, 1948, par- 
ticularly articles 0702A and 1210. The sup- 
port of these ideals and standards of per- 
formance and behavior is a responsibility of 
command. It is not enough, however, for 
commanders to know and understand these 
basic truths. They must work at it. They 
must insure by personal example and a pro- 
gram of instruction that leadership is 
brought home to the division and company 
Officers and then through them to the petty 
officers and noncommissioned officers and to 
the men themselves. 

Programs of moral leadership have been 
begun within many commands and dramatic 
results in terms of improved morale and 
performance and fewer disciplinary offenses 
have been reported. For example, a fleet air 
wing recently reported, after instituting a 
program of moral leadership, that reenlist- 
ment rates rose, disciplinary cases almost 
disappeared and 150 men were made available 
to the type commander for reassignment. 

A heavy cruiser and a destroyer reported 
a 90-percent reduction in mast cases and 
courts-martial, together with a marked im- 
provement in morale. 

A Marine division commander, after plac- 
ing responsibility for moral leadership and 
character education squarely upon his unit 
commanders, reported mast cases reduced 
by two-thirds and community relations 
changed from bad to excellent because of 
greatly improved behavior by men on liberty. 

The most essential ingredient of leadership 
is the maintenance of moral standards and 
the teaching of moral values. 

The most successful programs are those 
stemming directly from the interest and di- 
rection of line officers. Major aspects of a 
moral leadership program are: 

(a) Command attention to the moral at- 
mosphere of the unit, particularly in regard 
to personal example set by those in authoirty. 

(b) Intensified training, by means of 
courses, seminars, conferences and group dis- 
cussions, particularly on the division and 
company level, in the principles, techniques, 
and procedures of effective management 
based on a firm foundation of moral respon- 
sibility. This includes training in organiza- 
tion and administration as well as in moral 
concepts and character education. 

I am attaching a copy of general order No. 
21 which specifies in general terms the action 
I consider vital. More specific directives can 
be expected to stem from the general order. 
This letter is to focus your personal attention 
on this highly important matter and to give 
you a less formal idea of what I expect you 
to do. 

Nothing is more important than personal 
example in setting the tone of a command. 
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There is no possible excuse for an officer who 
misbehaves publicly or who is going through 
the movions while collecting his paycheck. 
I hope each of you will do his utmost to 
eliminate the small percentage of inferior 
officers who can have such a disastrous effect 
both on the morale of our Navy and on the 
public’s attitude toward the service. 

The most important area of leadership im- 
provement lies in the personal supervision 
of the men. Be certain that your men are 
being led by trained, competent division or 
company officers who understand their re- 
sponsibilities as laid down in — 1044 
of United States Navy Regulations. moral 
leadership program as described in NavPers 
15890, Moral Leadership, cannot but improve 
personal supervision in any command. 

I expect that all administrative inspections 
will include proper emphasis on the quality 
and standards of leadership and leadership 
training. The degree of compliance with the 
letter and spirit of the attached general 
order should be a major consideration in 
evaluating a command. 

I also expect each reporting senior who 
makes out fitness reports to evaluate the 
officer concerned not only on his technical 
competence as a leader but on his sense of 
moral fitness and responsibility as well. 

I am addressing each of you personally in 
the conviction that you will give this mat- 
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THomas S. GATES. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
Washington, D.C., May 17, 1958. 
21—NAVAL LEADERSHIP 

Part I—Discussion 

1. The naval profession is an honorable 
one, which has traditionally commanded the 
respect and affection of our country. To- 
gether with our sister services we serve and 
protect free men everywhere. To maintain 
the support and respect of society, as well as 
to meet the requirements of his own con- 
science, every naval leader must be in him- 
self an example of our military ideals. 

2. The United States Navy has long been 
distinguished for the high quality of its offi- 
cers and men. We must never let this qual- 
ity diminish. Our challenge in this time 
of troubles and opportunity is to develop and 
improve our naval leadership. The more 
powerful the weapons that science gives us, 
the more important the character and will 
of the men behind them. As these develop, 
so does the strength of the Navy, the Nation, 
and the free world. 

3. The United States fighting man’s code 
has well expressed the essence of our prob- 
lems: 

“War has been defined as ‘a contest of 
wills.” A.trained hand holds the weapon. 
But the will, the character, the spirit of the 
individual—these control the hand. More 
than ever, in the war for the minds of men, 
moral ,character, will, spirit are important.” 

4. By naval leadership is meant the art 
of accomplishing the Navy’s mission through 
people. It is the sum of those qualities of 
intellect, of human understanding, and of 
moral character that enable a man to inspire 
and to manage a group of people success- 
fully. Effective leadership, therefore, is 
based on personal example, good manage- 
ment practices, and moral responsibility. 


GENERAL ORDER 


NO. 
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The term “leadership” as used in this order 
shall include all three of these elements. 

5. The objective of this general order is 
to reemphasize and revitalize naval leader- 
ship in all its aspects: Inspirational, tech- 
nical, and moral. Combat readiness requires 
that all persons in authority observe in 
themselves the standards of moral behavior 
and devotion to duty laid down in Navy 
regulations. The Navy must also develop 
and use new concepts of management and 
executive development to ensure efficiency 
and the best use of people. The key to suc- 
cessful Naval leadership is personal atten- 
tion and supervision based on moral respon- 
sibility. ; 

Part II—Organization 

1. The Chief of Naval Operations, the 
Chief of Naval Personnel, the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps, and the Chief of In- 
dustrial Relations shall, under the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, be directly responsible for 
maintaining leadership standards and con- 
ducting leadership training of Naval, Marine 
Corps, and civilian personnel, respectively. 
The Assistant Secretary of the Navy (P & 
RF) shall coordinate the three programs to 
provide a useful interchange of ideas and 
materials. 

Part I1I—Action 

1. Every command in the Operating Forces 
and the Shore Establishment, as well as 
every major office or bureau of the Naty 
Department shall review, on a continuing 
basis, its standards of personal leadership 
to ensure that those in responsible positions 
are discharging their duties in accordance 
with article 0702A and 1210 of Navy Regula- 
tions, 1948. This will include command 
attention to: 

(a) The personal example of behavior and 
performance set by officers. 

(b) The moral atmosphere of the com- 
mand. 

(c) The current standards of personal 
supervision of men, both in regard to man- 
agement effectiveness and the development 
of moral responsibility. 

2. To achieve the objectives outlined 
above, every command in the Operating 
Forces and the Shore Establishment shall 
integrate into their training programs, on a 
continuing basis, both the technical and 
moral principles and practices of leadership. 

3. The Naval Inspector General shall regu- 
larly report to the appropriate commanders 
evidence of leadership that is both markedly 
superior to accepted Naval standards or de- 
cidedly inferior. Commanders receiving such 
favorable reports shall make appropriate 
notations on the record of the officer or 
officers responsible. In the event that un- 
favorable reports are received from the Naval 
Inspector, corrective action shall be initiated 
and completed. 

4. The Chief of Naval Personnel, the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, and the Chief 
of Industrial Relations shall issue directives 
to carry out the intent and to achieve the 
objectives of this general order. These di- 
rectives shall be specific and forceful to 
ensure that leadership standards and train- 
ing are a matter of continuing concern and 
importance to every person in authority in 
the Naval Establishment. 

THomas S. GATES. 





O’Brien Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
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editorial from the Chicago Daily Sun. 
Times for June 19, 1958, on our beloved 
colleague, Tom O’Brien. The editorial 
relates to the recent action of the House 
in passing unanimously a bill to name g 
lock and dam in the Cal-Sag Channel] 
in honor of our distinguished colleague, 
The editorial reads as follows: 
O’BRIEN DAM 


The United States House of Representa. 
tives has accorded Representative THomas J, 
O’BRIEN, Democrat, of Chicago, the unusual 
distinction of acting to name a lock and dam 
in the Cal-Sag Channel in his honor. 4 
bill to that effect was passed unanimously 
by the House and is now awaiting Senate 
approval. 

The veteran Chicago lawmaker, who re. 
cently celebrated his 80th birthday, has been 
an indefatigable and effective leader in the 
campaign to develop the Cal-Sag link be- 
tween the St. Lawrence seaway and the Mis. 
sissippi River. , 

The proposed Thomas J. O’Brien lock and 
dam would be located approximately at 134th 
Street, between turning basin No. 5 in Lake 
Calumet and the junction of the Little Calu- 
met and Grand Calumet Rivers. As a rule, 
such projects are not named after living 
persons, but an exception is fully justified 
in Representative O’BRIEN’s case. The Sen- 
ate should pass the bill without delay. 





Brig. Gen. Joe W. Kelly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, in Au- 
gust 1953, Brig. Gen. Joe W. Kelly left 
his job as commander of the 19th Air 
Division, Strategic Air Command, and 
came to Washington to assume the 
duties of Director of Legislative Liaison 
for the Air Force. Now, 5 years later, 
Maj. Gen. Joe W. Kelly is leaving Wash- 
ington to take over command of the Air 
Proving Ground of the Air Research and 
Development Command. . 

These past 5 years of General Kelly's 
service to the Air Force and tothe Con- 
gress will long endure as an outstanding 
example of a man’s ability and deter- 
mination to do a job well. There is no 
question that the legislative and the ex- 
ecutive branches of the Government 
have mutually benefited from his work. 
He has done-much to foster a feeling 
true understanding between Cong 
and the Air Force. 

It is difficult to comprehend the com- 
plexities and demands made upon the 
Air Force Director of Legislative Liaison. 
Those of us who have had the many op- 
portunities to observe General Kelly 
satisfy these demands and unravel the 
complexities have been amazed at and 
gratified for his ingenuity. Through it 
all, Joe Kelly-has always been able to 
smile, to share a joke, and to retain his 
balance and poise. These qualities alone 
are deserving of great praise, but there 
is more. Besides improving relations 
between the Air Force and Congress, his 
labors have also been significantly in- 
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strumental in increasing national de- 
nse. 

Patens of us regret General Kelly’s de- 
parture from the Washington scene, for 
in him we have found not only a true 
friend but a dedicated and capable in- 
dividual. Iam sure I speak for all Mem- 
pers of the House when I wish General 
Kelly good fortune in his future Air 
Force assignments and many good years 
in a rich life. His name on Capitol Hill 
will stay with us and we will remember 
him as a great leader, a fine gentleman 
and a loyal friend. 





The Conflict Moves to a Climax 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER(\H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address given at 
the commencement exercises at North 
Central College, Naperville, Ill., on June 
8, 1958: 

THE CONFLICT MOVES TO A CLIMAX 


Five years ago it was my great privilege 
to stand here with the graduating class and 
be honored, as you will be honored today, 
by receiving a degree which makes us proud 
fellow-alumni of North Central College. 

No one will deny that the world into 
which you go as you leave this college today 
is in the midst of one of the most critical 
periods in all its history. We are living in 
a sort of twilight zone between the end of 
one era of life on this planet and the be- 
ginning of another. What kind of era is 
the new one to be? 

That will depend on the outcome of the 
fierce warfare that is going on all around 
the globe. It is a conflict that we did not 
choose and do not dike, but which we can- 
not escape or wish away. s 

It is a conflict of arms. That is why the 
House of Representatives last Wednesday 
unanimously voted almost $41 billion for 
our defense budget. And that is why on 
Thursday we voted not to reduce your taxes, 
burdensome and oppressive as they are. The 
military threat is the gravest in our history. 

It is also a conflict of economic systems. 
Which will crack up first under the strain? 

It is also a conflict of educational sys- 
tems. Which will produce not only the 
smartest, but the toughest minds? 

It is a conflict of wills. Which will work 
the hardest? 

It is a conflict of philosophies of life, two 
totally different ways of looking at things. 

Most basically of all, it is a conflict of re- 
ligious faiths. One teaches men to love 
God; and out of that comes, little by little, 
love for men. 
hate God; and inevitably that leads to ha- 
tred of men. 


Who is better equipped than you to help 
determine the outcome? Who is better 
equipped to understand, and assist others to 
Understand, the nature of the problems we 
face? Who is so well prepared to help work 
out solutions to the problems and to mold 
the attitudes and actions of our people ac- 
cordingly—as are you who today depart from 
these beloved halls to go into all fields of 
endeavor in all parts of the earth; sensitive, 

t strong; eager, but trained and disci- 
Plined; idealistic, but practical. 


The other teaches men to- 
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Let us look at the situation you face to- 
day. It is plain that the world conflict is 
moving to’a climax, as all conflicts eventu- 
ally do. Wars, including cold wars, do not 
go on forever. One day something happens 
which reveals that one side has been losing 
ground and the other gaining. Unless that 
trend is reversed quickly, it proceeds at an 
increasingly rapid rate. Events of the last 
2 years have revealed that the Communist 
side has been steadily gaining in ways that 
will not. permit further indifference on the 
part of any in America if we want to remain 
free and to continue to have Christian col- 
leges like this, in which new generations can 
search for and teach truth without fear or 
favor. 

If we look carefully at the overall global 
picture, I think we will see that the explo- 
sions of these postwar years, as far back as 
Greece and Korea, and more recently in Hun- 
gary, the Suez, Algeria, Indonesia, all have 
been merely the latest manifestations in new 
places of certain fundamental forces that 
have been at work all along. There have 
been three basic trends, all of which have 
progressed much further than we, on the 
whole, have realized. 

The first is a shift in the basic power rela- 
tionships in the world—from West to East, 
from the North Atlantic area, around which 
western civilization has been developing for 
some 500 years, back to the Middle East and 
Far East—where the greatest empires and 
centers of power have been through most of 
man’s history. 

It was we of the West who produced this 
power shift. Some 400 or 500 years ago west- 
ern man began to open his heart to at least 
the humanizing influences of a new religion 
which had come out of Asia. It tamed him 
somewhat. Some of the things his tough, 
barbarian ancestors had done, be couldn’t do 
any more. The Christian religion developed 
in him a sense of dignity, a sense of im- 
portance. There was a God; he was God’s 
child. 

It also gave western man a faith that with 
God's help, it was possible for him to do 
something about the bad conditions into 
which he was born. So, he worked hard for 
himself and improved his life. 

It also developed in him a conscience more 
sensitive to human need. So he worked hard 
for others, too, and improved society. Our 
own country represents perhaps the peak of 
this process. 

Then what did he do? Naturally, he began 
to take to other peoples all over the world 
the ideas and values that had proved so bene- 
ficial to himself and his society. 

I was one of the missionaries who did that. 
I suspect that most of us didn’t understand 
quite how revolutionary was the thing we 
were doing. We knew we were helping in- 
dividuals (the persons who came into our 
clinics, schools, and churches), but the way 
in which we were changing the world, I think 
most of us did not fully realize. 

I remember a Cabinet member some years 
ago saying before one of our committees, 
“Somehow we've got to find ways to stabilize 
the world of unrest east of Suez.” Well, I 
suppose we are the ones who ought to find 
some way to stabilize it, since we are the ones 
who unstabilized it. 

Conditions had been pretty stable there for 
centuries. It was we of the West who woke 
the sleeping dragon. We gave it our ideas and 
values; and then we gave it our powers and 
our weapons. Now many are taken aback 
by what we ourselves were largely instru- 
mental in creating. ‘They are astonished, 
even dismayed, at what happens when Chris- 
tian ideas and values are taken to people who 
haven’t known them before. What did they 
expect? 

Those who have been underdogs, who 
have been treated as natives, just are not 
going to accept such an inferior status any 
longer. They have been taught by us in the 
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West that they don’t have to remain in a 
given caste just because they -were born in 
that caste, able to hope for a better life only 
in some future reincarnation. They have 
been taught by us that they do not have to 
accept poverty, ignorance, disease, and degra- 
dation just because they were born where 
those conditions existed. They, too, are chil- 
dren of God. They, too, can change their 
circumstances, improve their conditions. 
They are determined to achieve equality of 
status, to be treated with dignity as equal 
human beings. 

All this means that the time has come 
when we of the Christian West have got to 
be willing to join hands with these newly 
awakened millions and work together with 
them to solve our common problems; or else 
we have got to scrap our Christian con- 
sciences and the restraints and decencies we 
have been developing in the West for sev- 
eral hundred years, and destroy ruthlessly 
whoever rises to challenge us. 

We have got to be good enough to co- 
operate; or else savage enough to dominate. 

We have got to be better Christians than 
we have ever been, or else no Christians at all. 

While this shift in the power relationships 
of the world was taking place, without the 
West quite realizing it, a second movement 
or trend was developing, directed by the 
Communists—a shift from faith in gradual 
processes to faith in violent revolutionary 
processes. 

When I was under the Communists in 
China for 8 months in 1930, and associated 
with them again for 5 months in 1937-38, 
they used to tell me about what is called 
by us their theory or dogma. They call it 
a law. They believe that a hundred years 
ago, as Karl Marx pored over the history 
books in the library of the British Museum, 
he discerned a pattern, discovered a law, Just 
as Newton, when the apple hit him on the 
head, is supposed in a flash of insight to 
have perceived the law of gravity. He did 
not invent it; it had been there for quite 
some time. He was merely the first to dis- 
cover and formulate it. It was in the very 
ncture of the universe. Therefore, people 
accepted it. 

So the Communists say that Karl Marx, 
in his study of history, perceived a consistent 
pattern which he announced as the law by 
which societies develop. It isn’t the process 
that you and I have believed in—the process 
of gradual change, the leaven theory. That 
was certainly the process Jesus believed in. 
The great religious leaders of history have all 
believed in the leaven theory. Each began 
with a few disciples, gave them his ideas and 
then sent them out to change society, as 
leaven gradually permeates and changes the 
character of a lump of dough. Certainly 
our public school system—and this Christian 
college—were founded on the leaven theory. 

But Karl Marx said it isn’t valid; that his- 
tory will not support it. He said that socie- 
ties do not develop by gradual change, they 
develop by a series of violent explosions— 
revolutions. After centuries without much 
change, somebody gets an idea or thesis and 
pushes ahead. The status quo opposes— 
antithesis. Pressure builds up until it be- 
comes irresistible and the explosion takes 
place — violence, bloodshed, destruction. 
Hungary and the Arab world are the latest 
illustrations, Rome was an earlier one, 
Greece. a still earlier one. A nation or civili- 
zation is laid waste, but out of it comes, 
they say, a synthesis. A new stake is driven 
down. Man moves ahead. 

I never knew a Communist who didn’t be- 
lieve to the depths of his soul that it is his- 
torically inevitable that communism will 
win. As Khruschchev said, “You will find 
that history is on our side. We will bury 
you.” They’re sure it is going to win, and 
the hard fact is, it has been winning. 

Why has it been winning? Because it is, 
in fact, a law, an inevitable historical trend? 
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No, f don’t believe that for a moment. Bul- 
ganin gave the true reason. He said in a 
famous speech 2 years ago, “People ask us: 
How does it come that communism is making 
such spectacular gains? The answer is very 
simple. Millions of people are working for 
communism.” 

Why, of course. Whenever any people any- 
where has had such dedication to an ideal, 
a cause, a theory, or even a political dogma, 
if you wish, that they were willing to work 
for it with all their might, something hap- 
pened. 

Last fall a Chicago friend sent me a copy 
of a little book called, They Signed For Us. 
It is just a thumbnail sketch of the 56 men 
who signed our Declaration of Independence. 
They had written, “For the support of this 
Declaration, we pledge our lives, our for- 
tunes, and our sacred honor.” I did not 
realize how terribly many of them did 
suffer—and their families. I did not know 
how many who were very rich, wound up 
very poor. And not one of them recanted. 
They paid a price, but they won. Freedom 
Was on the march because they were willing 
to work for it. 

But we, in our day, are not working for 
any such cause with all our might. We 
certainly are not trying to conquer the 
world, as the Communists are. But we are 
hard to change the 
to win the 
the world. 
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But I was trained as a scientist. 
we have a plain fact that cannot be 
jlained by a theory, we have to reexamine 
theory. The indisputable fact is that 
Communist mind has been extraordi- 
narily creative—has left us behind in the 
very fields where we seemed to think we were 
destined to remain forever supreme. 

Well, maybe it isn’t just freedom, as many 
have assumed, that releases the creative 
capacities and energies in human minds and 
spirits, challenges them, inspires them, 
Maybe it’s enthusiasm, or—a better word— 
dedication, that gives power. The cause, 
no matter how good, doesn’t win unless peo- 
ple will work for it with all their hearts and 
minds, and souls, and strength. 

Things would look pretty hopeless if we 
stopped here, wouldn’t they? Fortunately, 
we don’t need to stop here. For about this 
time a third major trend became apparent 
in the world. It, too, had been developing 
for a considerable time, but people had not 
recognized it. The basic urge of men to be 
free was stirring mightily once more—not 
so much in areas of liberty, but where men 
had been enslaved. 

We should have recognized this developing 
trend earlier. We should have seen it in 
Korea when we captured some 20,000 indoc- 
trinated Chinese Communists, and gave them 
a chance to vote, the first people in the world 
who have had such a chance after being 
under communism. How did they vote? For 
communism? No. Some in the West were 
enamored of it and talked about its sup- 
posed benefits to the Chinese people, but 
the Chinese with first-hand experience knew 
better. Seventy-four percent of the soldiers 
voted not to go back, even to their families 
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in Communist China. They voted to go to 
exile on Formosa rather than return to what 
was being sold to us as almost Utopia on 
the China mainland. That vote should have 
told everyone the true story, but most didn’t 
heed it. 

We should have seen it in Berlin in 1953, 
when workers rose up with bare hands 
against the tanks of what called itself a 
“workers’ government.” That should have 
ended the myth that communism is bene- 
ficial to people, that it helps and.is sup- 
ported by the common man. Instead, by 
his own action, the common man proved 
that communism was against. his interests 
and was being rejected by him, but the West 
still slumbered. 

One of our supposedly great experts on 
communism said 2 years ago, “There is a 
finality, for better or worse,” about the Com- 
munist conquest of Eastern Europe. And a 
lot of our people went along with him. We 
must be practical, they said. We must be 
realistic and accept that fact. 

But was it a fact? Within about 6 weeks 
a lot of unarmed common people marched 
down a street in Poznan, Poland, erying, 
“Give us bread—and freedom too.” They 
proved that the supposed expert wasn’t a 
realist. He was just a defeatist. He had 
lost faith both in God and in man. He 
didn’t believe, and many others of us haven’t 
really believed, that the urge of man to be 
free can be and will be stronger than the 
tyrant’s sword, or even than his -police state, 
if only we don’t betray that urge by build- 
ing up the tyrant in the vain notion that 
somehow that may give us freedom and 
peace and security in our time. 

The growing urge toward freedom came 
to a climax a year ago last fall in Hungary. 
Foolish thing, that revolt? Yes, just as fool- 
ish as for some country farmers on a green 
at Lexington to stand up against the finest 
professional soldiers of the 18th century— 
but it was those farmers at Lexington, and 
by the rude bridge that arched the flood 
at Concord, who fired the shot heard around 
the world and made possible this freedom 
which we enjoy today without realizing how 
great a price was paid for it, or what disci- 
pline and dedication and willingness to work 
for it are necessary if our heritage is to be 
preserved and fulfilled and shared around 
the world. 

The Communists understood the signifi- 
cance of the revolt in Hungary of people 
against tyranny better than we did. At first 
they were almost in a panic in the Kremlin, 
as we've learned from several sources. They 
cringed and pulled back. 

And then, in certainly one of ‘the most 
tragic coincidences of history, at the very 
moment when communism was revealed to 
be losing in Europe—much weaker than 
realized—certain nations of the free world 
started an action at Suez that revealed that 
it also was much weaker than realized, that 
the fre> world, too, was beginning to splin- 
ter. The Communists promptly moved back 
into Hungary. 

That brought us to the showdown. The 
Communists were losing in Europe; the free 
world was losing in Asia and Africa. The 
$64,000 question of our time became: Which 
would disintegrate the faster? Or, to turn 
it around, which—the Communist world or 
the free world—could pull itself together. 
the faster and the more solidly? 

Well, it is a year and a half later and 
we know the answer thus far. The Com- 
munist world has made more headway since 
Hungary in pulling itself together than the 
free world has. 

At the United Nations General Assembly 
where I served for 3 months last fall as one 
of our American delegates, it became clear 
that the Soviets were operating on about 4 
main convictions, 
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First, they are not afraid of anything from 
without. They know the United States wij 
not attack them. 

Second, they are genuinely afraid of unrest 
and uprisings within. They learned the les. 
son of Hungary. They know that they have 
to win the -whole world quickly, including 
the United States, or this growing urge for 
freedom at. home will cause them to lose the 
whole world, including the Soviet Union. 

Third, in order to win the world, they must 
break the hopes and the will to resist of the 
900 million people behind the Iron Cur. 
tain. 

And fourth, they know they cannot accom. 
plish that by force or tricks or deception; 
they may fool outsiders but they cannot foo] 
the people under them. Their only hope is 
to persuade or beguile or lull or intimidate 
the free world, particularly the United 
States, into abandoning the captive peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Every proposal they have made in the last 
year is designed to get us to do that. If 
they can get us to accept what Khrushchey 
calls the historic changes, to negotiate on 
the basis of the status quo of today, discuss: 
ing everything except the freedom of en-« 
*slaved peoples, it can only break the hearts 
of the people behind the Iron Curtain. Will 
we fall for the blandishments in the belief 
there can be lasting peace for us while one- 
third of God’s children are enslaved? 

The crisis we are in is not a test of our 
power as a nation. It is a test of our char- 
acter. It is a test of our steadfastness. 

If anything alarms me, it is not the dedi- 
cation of our enemies to their faith; it is the 
failure of so many in our country to have 
faith in our faith. 

Do we reaily believe it is possible to change 
the world by changing men—the leaven 
process? Are we willing to work, work, work 
for our faith—to toil the way the Commu- 
nists have worked all these years for theirs? 
Such dedication is the secret of their suc- 
cess. Only similar commitment will give us 
success. 

We have not done too well thus far. When 
the Communists, after Hungary, went to work 
for dear life, we of the West hesitated; we 
groped for the old and familiar; we tried to 
hang on to “business and politics as usual.” 
We want peate so badly that we are in 
danger of losing it, and our freedom, too. 

We have been caught in a series of moral 
dilemngmas. In a sense, they are a credit to 
us; but unresolved they have kept us almost 
paralyzed, while the Communists, not trou- 
bled by Christian consciences, have forged 
ahead. 

One dilemma is this: How do Christian 
people deal successfully with unprincipled 
persons without becoming like them? The 
Chinese say that in wars adversaries tend to 
exchange vices. In order to defeat the 
enemy, we are tempted to adopt his methods, 
to fight fire with fire. But why resist him 
if we are to become like him in the process? 

Another dilemma: How do honest people 
deal successfully. with lying words? Take 
the term “peaceful coexistence.” To us it 
means peace. But peace requires a genuine 
settlement. Peaceful coexistence means 
them only that while we are the strongef 
we should allow them to coexist peacefully’ 
until’ they can become the stronger. Then 
they can impose their will on us. To them 
peaceful coexistence means peaceful submis- 
sion by us. 

We want peace; they want conquest. We 
want to end the struggle; they intend # 
win it. 

Does this mean that we should refuse t 
talk with them? Not at all. Jesus talked 
even with the Devil, but he did not give im 
to him and He did not prolong or resume 
the conversation after it was clear the ad- 
versary’s objective was not agreement, but 
deception. . 
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Still another: If we don’t spend moré and 
more for arms, we invite insecurity and dis- 
aster; if we do spend more and more, we 
invite inflation and disaster. What are we 

do? 
now can we hope to remain free with 
one-third of God’s children enslaved? Yet 
how can we help them become free if we 
weaken ourselves at home? . 

Again, we say we want nothing but liberty 
and justice for all—and that is true. But 
some say we must not advocate liberty and 
justice for all, because that would be inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of Communist 
countries and might provoke people there 
into the very war which we want to prevent, 
a war that might not win liberty and justice 
for the oppressed peoples, and might instead 
destroy our own. Yet, if we don’t stand 
openly and everlastingly for liberty and jus- 
tice for all, how can we ask or expect God 
to help us preserve our own? 

Well, what shall we do in such a situation? 

First of all, we have to wake up to the 
character and magnitude of the threat we 
face and to the fact that we in America and 
our Christian values and institutions are its 
primary targets. 

Second, we have to work with discipline 
and determination to build strength here at 
home—military strength, economic strength, 
moral strength. I have no doubt we can do 
these if we will. 

Third, we must prevent the Communists 
winning any more victories. No. one fails 
when he is winning. I urge you to test 
every proposal from whatever source by this 
simple question: If we were to take this 
course, would it strengthen or weaken the 
oppressors? Would it strengthen or weaken 
the oppressed? Anything that builds up the 
oppressors or weakens the will to resist of 
the oppressed must be opposed. 

This is why we cannot resume or expand 
trade with Communist countries. It would 
make stronger the oppressors. 

That is why we must resist the admission 
of Communist China to the United Nations. 
It would be a smashing diplomatic victory 
for the oppressors. Nothing can be so val- 
uable to the tyrant just now as to be accepted 
into respectable society. How can the weak 
resist if the strong accept? It breaks their 
hearts behind the Iron Curtain whenever the 
big, strong nations do anything that in- 
creases the prestige, influence, power of the 
tyrants whom the oppressed peoples are 
doing their best to weaken and pull down 
from within, 

These steps are essential, but they are not 
enough. We must also, fourth, find more 
effective ways to strengthen and aid all who 
are striving to remain free or to become free. 
Our Government can help other govern- 
ments—and it must. But we’ve also got to 
reach other peoples. It’s what people think 
that counts in the end. 

And that is why in addition to better- 
managed Government aid programs abroad, 
we have to continue.in other countries, yes, 
expand, the missionary programs of the 
church, and the efforts there of private 
charitable agencies. They give meaning to, 
put heart and soul into, the Government 
programs which, by their very nature and 
the nature of Government regulations, have 
to be somewhat rigid and impersonal and 
suspect. 

Governments impress people with their 
power; seldom do they win people’s hearts. 

All around the world we have agencies 
like International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. They administer, but seldom do they 
minister. But it is ministry that the people 
of the world need most. That has to come 
through persons who go, not because a 
government sends them, but only because 
they care s6 deeply about human beings 


who are in need, and who also are God’s 
children, 
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As citizens we must support our Govern- 
ment’s programs abroad, while trying to 
make them more effective. Not bigger, but 
better. Some of you will find your place in 
such Government programs. But in addi- 
tion, we must, as Christians, be willing to 
support more generously the voluntary pro- 
grams which minister to human beings for 
no other reason then human sympathy. 
Many of you, I hope, will want to work in 
them, 

In the end, it is the Christian church 
and Christian people that must be the 
leaven working in the world to change its 
character, to transform it. 

Our basic problem is not missiles; it is 
men, It is the character of those who con- 
trol the- missiles, men who deny the exist- 
ence of moral values, men who reject moral 
judgments, men who scorn moral restraints. 

The problem is, what can and will change 
the human heart? The best answer, the 
only answer I know, the Christian Gospel. 

In short, our greatest need is to recapture 
a faith in our own Christian faith, at least 


equal to the faith the Communists have in | 


theirs. You and I are never again going to 
be able to relax until the Communist con- 
spiracy fades or changes, gives up its pro- 
gram of world conquest. It can never do 
that until it ceases to be Communist. And 
it cannot cease to be Communist until those 
who belong to it cease to be Communists. 
The way to change communism is to change 
Communists; that is, to change men; and 
that is the business of the Christian religion 
and the Christian college. 

Surely God did not bring our beloved 
country to its position of unprecedented in- 
fluence and power in the world for no great 
purpose. Surely He expects and has a right 
to call you at the beginning of this new 
chapter in your lives, and all of us in this 
hour of crisis, to rise to the occasion, to be 
worthy instruments of His will that all men 
should be free. 


He hath sounded forth the trumpet 
Which shall never call retreat. 

He is sifting out the hearts of men 
Before his judgment seat. 


O be swift, my soul, to answer Him; 
Be jubilant, my feet; 
Our God is marching on. 


God bless you as you go with Him. 





Resolution Urging Restoration of 
Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
affirmation of our constant regard for 
and faith in the purpose of the peoples 
of Lithuania, I should like to take this 
opportunity for remark to commemorate 
the oppressed of that country who were 
deprived of their homeland by deporta- 
tion during the month of June, 17 years 
ago, at the time of the subjugation of 
Lithuania by the Russian aggressor. 

I hereby set forth to my colleagues the 
following resolution adopted by the 
Lithuanian Council of Miami, Fla.; 

Resolution unanimously adopted at a 
mass meeting of Americans of Lithuanian 
descent of the city of Miami, sponsored by 
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the Lithuanian Council of Miami and held 
June 15, 1958, at the Miami Lithuanian 
American Citizens Clubhouse, to commemo- 
rate the 17th anniversary of the tragic 
events that had taken place in Lithuania: 

“Whereas Russia had ruthlessly occupied 
Lithuania and subjected her people to 
brutal terror, oppression, and mass deporta- 
tions to Siberia and other distant parts of 
the Russian Red Fascist empire; 

“Whereas the Communist rulers of Rus- 
sia persist in their imperialistic policy of 
subjugation of Lithuania and their geno- 
cidal atrocity against her population; 

“Whereas the people of Lithuania as well 
as other Baltic nations did not abandon 
their hope and determination to regain free- 
dom and political independence: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this meeting of Lithuan- 
ian Americans of the city of Miami calls 
upon the Government of the United States 
to continue the policy of nonrecognition of 
the occupation of the Baltic States; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That this meeting urges the 
Government of the United States to exert 
pressure upon Russia demanding immediate 
return of all Lithuanian deportees to their 
native country; and, finally, be it 

“Resolved, That this meeting asks the 
Government of the United States to use all 
means at its disposal to effect the restora- 
tion of independence and sovereign rights 
to Lithuania and the other Baltic States.” 

LITHUANIAN COUNCIL OF MIAMI, 

JUNE 15, 1958. 





Case for Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
case for Alaska statehood was expressed 
in an editorial in the Dayton (Ohio) 
Journal Herald, June 2, in these words: 


The issue of Alaskan statehood has been 
kicking around now for more than 40 years, 
ever since 1916, and once again it is before 
the Senate. In a fairly tight vote, the meas- 
ure last week passed the House despite, inci- 
dentally, the opposition of a majority of Ohio 
Republicans. Alaska is now given a good 
fighting chance for statehood in the Senate. 

The case for Alaska is briefly this: 

Both political parties have, from time to 
time, pledged statehood for Alaska in their 
platforms. The last time was in 1956. The 
pledges and all the talk notwithstanding, 
however, Alaska still has not been given the 
honor of becoming the first new State since 
Arizona was admitted to the Union in 1912. 

If every opinion poll taken on the Alaskan 
issue means anything, the-American people 
have registered overwhelming approval of 
statehood for Alaska. 

Alaska wants statehood. Residents there 
have adopted a workable constitution. She 
is ready for statehood as reports by House- 
Senate committees demonstrate. Her popu- 
lation exceeds that of 22 States already in 
the Union. 

National leaders of both parties favor 
Alaska’s entry into the Union. President 
Eisenhower has repeatedly indorsed state- 
hood for both Alaska and Hawaii. Secretary 
of the Interior Seaton, Republican Senate 
Leader Knowland, House Speaker Rayburn, 
Adlai E, Stevenson, the Democratic Presi- 
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dential nominee in 1952 and 1956, have all 
spoken for Alaskan statehood. 

Admission of Alaska would show the world 
we still have that spark of frontier spirit, 
that we are not treating our Territories like 
colonies, that we do not believe in taxation 
without representation, that we do honor our 
pledges. 

We hope the Alaskan bill does not en- 
counter the parliamentary difficulties it met 
in the House. Members of the Senate should 
honor their pledges and admit Alaska as the 
49th State. 





Post Exchanges and Ships Stores 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM, J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 12, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, George 
J. Burger, vice president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business, by 
letter of June 9, 1958, called upon the 
and House Smali Business Com- 
an overall investigation of 
operations of the post exchanges 

stores operated by the armed 
he continental United States. 
Ir. Burger's letter is 


senate 


mittees for 


; AND SHIPS STORES 

We are continu- 
\ ur tionwide 
ling operations 
continental 

ness is of the 
operation 1S 
ss conditions within 

1 operations are taking 
een reported that in some 

are even operating 
including bowling al- 
ley night clubs, etec., which are not alone 
patronized by service personnel and their 
families, but private citizens within these 
areas also benefit from these operations to 
the detriment of independent business in 
the respective areas. 

A day or two ago it was reported in the 
press that Maj. Gen. Harlan C. Parks of the 
Air Force, and chief of the exchange service 
advised a gathering in New York City that 
they were taking over the site. heretofore 
occupied by a well known department store 
as worldwide headquarters for the post ex- 
changes. He stated that 600-employees will 
be moved into the new headquarters on 
October 1, and that the new headquarters 
will serve as a coordinating headquarters in 
operating 195 domestic and overseas central 
exchanges with nearly 5,000 retail, cafeteria, 
and personal service outlets serving some 
2 million airmen, soldiers, and their fami- 
lies. 

The questions we would like to have re- 
solved are: 

1. Are the complete operating expenses of 
the above, within the continental United 
States paid for out of net profits? In other 
words, is the total cost of operation—rent, 
salaries, and all other expenses—carried by 
all independent businesses paid for out of 
the gross profits made by these Government 
operations? If not, then what percent of 
the operating expense is subsidized by the 
Government? 

2. Is the entire compensation of the per- 
sonnel employed by these services (which 
would also include any armed services per- 
sonnel employed on a part or fuil-time 
basis) paid for out of gross profits? If not, 


cilities, 
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what percent is subsidized by the United 
States Government? 

3. What control is exercised by these serv- 
ices to see to it that the privileges enjoyed 
by service personnel are not extended, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to outsiders? What pen- 
alty is invoked if there is a violation? 

4. What items sold through these services, 
which are subject to Federal excise tax when 
sold through independent establishments 
are exempt from such tax when sold through 
the post exchanges or ships stores? 

5. Are the sales of merchandise through 
these facilities subject to the same local 
or State sales taxes as merchandise sold 
through independent establishments in 
those areas where such taxes are in effect? 

6. Are the purchases made by the above 
services exempt from rules and regulations 
governing antitrust laws, price discrimina- 
tion, etc.? 

7. If these services are found to be entirely 
self-supporting—and we repeat self-support- 
ing—and it is found that there is then a 
profit from the operation what disposition 
is made of these funds? 

It is our opinion that such investigation 
by your committee is an obligation owed to 
small business nationwide which has been 
injured through the operations of these 
services in the various areas in the conti- 
nental United States, and our request at 
this time is mad@ because of the reported ex- 
panding operations of these services, 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE J. BURGER. 


It should be of interest to note last 
year subcommittee No. 2 of the House 
Small Business Committee, initiated such 
an investigation, which is still under- 
way. Public hearings will be announced 
as soon as the preliminary investiga- 
tions are completed. 
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Congressman Engle Says Education Is a 
National Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
General Education Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Education and Labor has 
been holding hearings on proposals to 
extend Federal aid to eliminate the seri- 


ous inadequacies in our elementary and 


secondary schools. 


One of the better proposals before the 
committee is H. R. 11854 introduced by 
Hon. Cian ENGLE, of California. On 
June 5, Mr. EncLe testified before the 
committee in behalf of this bill and the 
need for Federal assistance to build 
classrooms and increase teachers’ sal- 
aries. His testimony is a cogent state- 
ment of the needs in this field. I com- 
mend it to my colleagues: 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear 
before your committee in support of the 
principle of Federal aid to education and 
to urge favorable action on the legislation 
before you that will alleviate our critical 
shortage of classrooms and remedy the inade- 
quacies in the salaries of our teachers. 

For more than 10 years we have dragged 
our ieet on a positive Federal-aid-to-edu<- 
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cation program. The death blow Congress 
gave to the program last year was a tragedy, 
Because of it millions of American young. 
sters are condemned to at least another year 
of below-standard schools and substandard 
education. 

This year the case for Federal aid to edu- 
cation has been made somewhat easier. The 
launching of’ the earth’s first satellite and 
other manifestations of Russia’s success in 
the field. of missiles and satellites has done 
more to argue the case than has the most 
compelling testimony of our legislators and 
educators. It is indeed regrettable that it 
has taken an affront to our competitive spir- 
it to arouse us to a sense of urgency about 
a situation that has existed for some time. 


I believe that the resistance of the vocal 
opponents of Federal aid to education is 
beginning to break down. Their case has 
been built on the three-pronged thesis that 
such id destroys local initiative; that it 
results in Federal control over the school’s 
operation; that it places on the shoulders of 
the whole Nation a tax burden that should 
be carried by the respective State and local 
governments. 

These are their arguments, arguments that 
have been thoroughly penetrated and shat- 
tered. Testimony before this committee by 
responsible educators has exposed the first 
two themes as pure myths. The facts clearly 
show that State and local governments re- 
ceiving Federal assistance for education have 
strained themselves to a greater degree than 
has the Federal Government. The facts 
show that school districts receiving such aid 
are not beholden to their benefactor in mak- 
ing up their curricula, in choosing their 
teachers, in setting up their operation. The 
evidence plainly shows that the schools are 
free to run their own shops, that they are 
free to stick to the three R’s or to encourage 
handicrafts or homemaking. We need no 
better proof that there is no validity to the 
argument of Federal intervention than to 
take a look at the educational program in 
Federally-impacted areas under P. L. 874. 
The tax argument offered by the opponents 
of Federal aid to education is perhaps the 
most illogical of the three. It indicates, 
first of all, a refusal to recognize the severe 
limitations of the local tax structure. And 
it indicates a failure to recognize that the 
effects of education cut across State and- 
local boundaries. Certainly, with the tre- 
mendous interstate movement of the Ameri- 
can people, the educational achievements in 
each State are the concern of all the States. 
And, certainly, in the face of Russia’s star- 
tling success in satellites and missiles, we 
cannot afford to take the short-sighted atti- 
tude reflected in this argument, 

Yes, I believe that the opponents of Fed- 
eral aid to education are beginning to 
realize that they are treading on tenuous 
ground. And now our major efforts should 
be aimed at awakening the apathetic public 
to a sense of urgency about the situation. 
They should be aimed at awakening the 
American people and our legislators to @ 
realization of the appalling slackness in our 
public school education and to an awareness 
of the rigorous education the Soviets are 
giving their youngsters. We need, briefly, 
to impress upon our legislators that our 
educational needs represent a crisis that 
takes priority over bridges or highways or 
airports. g 

Just what are the dimensions of the prob- 
lem? We have, first of all, a shortage of. 
some 142,000 classrooms resulting in the 
deplorable situation of 9 million children 
exceeding the present school capacity. 
(While approximately 2 miilion childrer are 
forced to part-time sessions because of lack 
of adequate classrooms, when” we consider 
the ideal class size of 30 pupils per teacher, 
then we have 9 million children exceeding 
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our school capacity.) We have, next, a criti- 
cal shortage of teachers. It has reached the 
figure of 135,000 and continues to move up-~ 
ward. It is superfluous for me to stress the 
point that this is due largely to the pitiful 
salaries teachers in many school districts 
receive. We have, in short, the situation of 
nundreds of thousands of children getting a 
part-time education and hundreds of thou- 
sands more being cheated of effective in- 
struction because classes are too large. 

These are the tangibles. But there is a 
more insidious aspect to the problem. It is 
the shocking number of teachers of sub- 
standard qualifications whom our poorer 
communities are forced to hire. This is not 
because they are less aggressive or less im- 

aginative than other communities. It is be- 
cause they are trapped within the narrow 
confines of a limited, inflexible tax struc- 
ture and they must stand by helplessly as 
their qualified men and women turn away 
from the teaching profession to take jobs 
that will pay them a living wage. 

It is a serious situation, and unless the 
Federal Government does something about it 
we stand a good chance of becoming a na- 
tion of schools without scholars. The con-. 
sequences will reach far into the future and 
they will be felt in the caliber of the scien- 
tists and engineers and researchers who 
emerge from our colleges. College graduates 
of high quality are, after all, not merely the 
product of their college training. They rep- 
resent the evolvement of layer upon layer 
of education and training beginning in the 
elementary and secondary schools. 

There is an answer to the situation. It 
lies in the realization that it is unrealistic to 
expect that state and local sources of reve- 
nue can maintain and build the kind of 
educational system we want and need for 
our children. It lies in the realization that 
the situation demands the breadth and 
strength and flexibility of a financial struc- 
ture that only the Federal Government pos- 
sesses. It lies in the realization that the 
benefits of education transcend all state 
and local lines and that the education crisis 
we have today is a national problem, hence 
the Federal Government’s responsibility. 

If we do not accept this thesis millions of 
children in this country will be cheated out 
of their basic rights and the harm done will 
be irreparable for losses in education suffered 
in the formative years cannot be made up. 
If we allow the Federal Government to de- 
fault on this responsibility we stand to risk 
our national economic strength, our security, 
our very survival. 

We need, I repeat, to awaken our legislators 
and the American people to the urgency of 
the situation, and to make a concerted effort 
to convince them that the Metcalf-Murray 
bill and similar bills now under considera- 
tion meet the two most critical problems in 
our public school system—the shortage of 
classrooms and the inadequacy of teachers’ 
salaries. In passing, I want to call attention 
to the bill I introduced which, unlike some 
other proposals, does not require that Fed- 
eral funds be matched by State or local 
funds—but which does contain a provisior>to 
reduce the allotment in any State that has 
not at least equaled the national average in 
its effort to meet its own classroom shortage. 

As an antirecessionary measure let us not 
Overlook the effectiveness of an accelerated 
school construction program in putting men 
and equipment and material back to work. 

I should like to remind the committee, in | 
closing, that in the Soviet Union there is a 
total commitment to education, and that if 
our free society is to prevail we must main- 
tain a system of education that serves us as 
well as the Soviet educational system serves 
the purposes of its social order. In short, if 
we are to prevail as a free society we must 
become as interested in launehing educated 


men and women as we are in launching 
Satellites, , / 
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Trade and Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19,1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article by George 
Sokolsky points out the danger of a con- 
tinuing foreign-aid program plus trade 
concessions as an adjunct to foreign 
aid: 

CoFFEE DRINKING BECOMES AN OBLIGATION 

(By George E. Sokolsky) 

It would see that Americans are obligated 
to drink coffee so the Brazil’s economy will 
not go to the devil. Unfortunately, the cof- 
fee-producing countries outpriced them- 
selves and ingenious merchants developed all 
kinds of instant brands which provide more 
coffee per pound than the old-style coffee 
bean, 

So now, an-$8-million fund has been es- 
tablished “for promoting coffee consumption 
and defending coffee economy.” The fund 
will be built by charging 25 cents per sack 
as a surcharge by the exporting countries if 
the plan is ratified. 

This sounds like a public relations expert’s 
idea of how to get a client and to do some 
work. What Brazil and the other coffee- 
growing countries need to remember is that 
nobody has to buy their coffee and that 
Africa is exporting coffee and except to con- 
noisseurs, of whom there are very few, most 
coffee tastes alike. 

The problem of maintaining prices for ex- 
cess agricultural products is having the re- 
verse effect of knocking down the value of 
currencies in those countries which fail to 
recognize that the large consuming markets 
are very few indeed. The United States, 
which is the largest consuming market for 
most goods, cannot carry the load for every 
country even with the best of intentions. 

When Vice President RicHarp Nixon was 
in Latin America and got spit upon, one of 
the factors in the outrageous conduct was 
that this country did not buy enough coffee, 
enough lead, tin, and zinc, and that we sold 
surplus wheat and cotton. The Canadians 
are annoyed with us because we sell surplus 
wheat and want us to give the stuff away 
free to NATO, which is not to use it in coun- 
tries to which Canada can sell wheat. 

Why? 

Why must we carry the load of maintain- 
ing the economy of other countries? Why 
must our citizens be taxed so that Canada 
might be able to reduce taxes? Why must 
we drink. coffee so that, Brazil’s currency will 
be on a par? Why does not Brazil permit 
the development of her natural resources, 
particularly oil, by expert foreign capital, 
as the United States was developed by for- 
eign capital in our early years? 

The answer always is that if we do not do 
exactly what 80 foreign countries want us 
to do, they will all go over to Soviet Russia. 
If that is so, we are already as defeated as 
Messrs. Khrushchev and Mikoyan say we are 
and we better take a look at what is hap- 
pening to our own economy, particularly to 
our hoard of gold at Fort Knox, too much 
of which is already earmarked for foreign 
accounts. 

Obviously, it is impossible for any one 
country, whether it is the United States .or 
Soviet Russia, to carry on its shoulders the 
total economy of the human race. Certainly 
the United States does not possess the re- 
serves to support the currencies of those 
countries where currencies are falling. If 
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we have become unpopular in Brazil because 
the cruzeiro has dropped to unfortunate 
lows, it is just too bad. This country cannot 
support Brazil’s currency during a period of 
inflation in Brazil and depression here. If 
all that stands between Roman Catholic 
Brazil and atheistic Soviet Russia is the ex- 
change rate of the cruzeiro (normally 50 to 
the dollar; today 148 to the dollar), then 
the United States can do nothing about it 
but reinstitute the Monroe Doctrine and get 
ready for our defenses. 

One of the great advantages enjoyed by 
the United States in its industrial and trans- 
portation development was that it never 
worried about the nationality of the money 
invested in this country. We just went 
ahead. 

The answer, it seems to me, is a different 
one. During the exalted days of the Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt administration and more 
recently during the Truman and Eisenhower 
administrations, much of the world has 
reached the conclusion that domestic prob- 
lems in their own countries can best be 
cured by leeching upon the United States. 
Officially, this has cost us about $60 billion; 
unofficially, the figure is too enormous to 
estimate. Once some countries realize that 
Uncle Sam is no longer an easy touch, they 
will develop adequate ability to take care of 
themselves as they did before the United 
States took on the burdens of the human 
race. They somehcw managed to get along 
on their own. 





Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 26, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the United States Senate is to 
be commended for its splendid action in 
reporting by an overwhelming vote of 
88 to 1 the bill, S. 3974, Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1958. 

Several amendments were made to this 
measure in the course of its passage 
through the Senate. By a vote of 66 to 
20, it modified the amendment requir- 
ing anti-Communist oath of employers 
seeking to use processes of the legislation 
and continuing such requirement of 
union members. 

It is interesting to note the editorial 
comments of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, Washington, D. C., one of 
the country’s leading Republican-Inde- 
pendent newspapers, and I include it 
here for the information of my col- 
leagues in the House who may shortly be 
called upon to consider this legislation: 

HoKUM IN THE SENATE 

The United States Senate reached an ex- 
traordinary level of hypocrisy on Monday 
when it extended the Taft-Hartley Act’s 
non-Commu nist affidavit requirement to em- 
ployers. Until now, the act has exacted 
such an affidavit only from the officials of 
unions desiring to use the National Labor 
Relations Board. It has proved singularly 
ineffectual, and Senators Ives and KENNEDY, 
the principal sponsors of the union control 
bill which has now passed the Senate, wisely 
sought to repeal it. Instead, the Senate fol- 
lowed the leadership of Senators Munpt and 
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EASTLAND in an empty gesture which can be 
interpreted as a resurgence of McCarthyism. 

The non-Communist affidavit never meant 
much. Communist union officials who 
wanted to use the NLRB’s services simply 
went through a formal resignation from the 
Communist Party and then signed the affi- 
davit; and, while there have been some 
prosecutions under the statute, they have 
been more harassing than useful. Applied 
to employers, the affidavit is, at best, a crude, 
unfunny joke. Communist employers de- 
siring recourse to the NLRB are probably 
about as numerous in the United States as 
bathing beauties in the Kremlin. The pre- 
tense of even-handed impartiality between 
employer and employee which the provision 
offers is an outright hoax. 

What is still more distressing about the 
adoption of the Mundt-Eastland amend- 
ment is the support it received from a num- 
ber of selfestyled liberals in the Senate who 
evidently went along with it on the theory 
that it is politic to be more anti-Communist 





than anybody. This was the theory on 
which the late Senator McCarthy achieved 
his heyday. And it was especially dismay- 
ing to find Senator McCarthy’s successor in 
the Senate—Senator PROXMIRE, whose elec- 
n last August was hailed as signaling the 
nise of McCarthyism—voting to extend a 
rement which is the very antithesis of 
views he professes, 
Former Vice President Wallace Discusses 


World Affairs 


REMARKS 


SION OF 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


REPRESENTATIVES 
M June 16, 1958 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, former 
Vice President Henry A. Wallace re- 
cently delivered a very interesting talk 
in which he discussed present-day world 
affairs, including such matters as peace, 
Soviet Russia, the Middle East, and so 
forth. In the course of this address, 
Mr. Wallace warns Russia not to attempt 
to march into Turkey or to try to take 
over the Middle East, if Russia is se- 
riously trying to avert a third world war. 

The speech was delivered by Mr. Wal- 
lace on June 10 at the annual conven- 
tion of Brith Abraham, a Jewish fra- 
ternal order, at Kiamesha Lake, N. Y., 
where he addressed some 1,500 delegates 
and guests. Mr. Leo S. Spooner, a well- 
known attorney from New York City, 
is the grand master of the Brith Abra- 
ham. At this convention Mr. Wallace 
was presented with the Order’s “World 
Peace Award,” which 2 years ago was 
awarded to Gen. Carlos Romulo, the 
Philippine Ambassador to the’ United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the views 
expressed by the former Vice President 
will be of great interest at this time to 
all of my colleagues and the American 
people generally. For this reason, I am 
inserting his address in the REcorp as 
follows: 

WorRLpD PEACE AND JUSTICE FoR ALL 
(By Henry A. Wallace,. former Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, before Brith 

Abraham convention at Kiamesha Lake, 

N. Y., June 10, 1958) 

It is a very great honor to be accorded 
recognition by a fraternal order such as 


Pre 
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Brith Abraham with its long record of serv- 
ice both to the Jewish people and to all 
that is best in the United States. 

To my mind no cause is more sacred than 
the cause of peace. No people has longed 
for peace for more millennia than the Jewish 
people. The prophets of the Old Testament 
and Jesus in the New Testament made peace 
central in all their thinking. Wherever you 
go in Israel today the greeting and farewell 
is Shalom. Salem is a contraction of Sha- 
lom. I am glad to be living in South 
Shalom, South Peace. 

Dostoyevsky in one of his novels written 
back in the early 1870's referred to-the Rus- 
sian people as God-bearing. In other words 
he felt that the Russians were destined 
to take over the Jewish task of making 
God manifest to the entire world. If the 
Russians failed in this, Dostoyevsky thought 
that they would become possessed of devils 
and rush to destruction as did the swine in 
the New Testament account of the Jesus 
treatment of a man who was obsessed with 
devils. 

When your parents, grandparents and 
great grandparents, driven out of Europe 
by pogroms and other incredible barbarities, 
came to the United States with their mag- 
nificent tradition of God's justice and loving 
care over the many thousands of years they 
never succtimbed to the admonition of Job’s 
wife, “Curse God and die.” Rather they held 
with Job’s reply to his three self-righteous 
friends when he said, “Though he slay me, 
yet will I trust in him: but I will maintain 
my own ways before him. He also shall 
be my salvation: for an hypocrite shall not 
come before him.” 

Your ancestors in a strange land un- 
familiar with language and customs, were 
bound together not in a narrow selfish way 
but in order that unity, justice and liberty 
might be made more manifest in action be- 
tween man-and man. Now that prosperity 
has come to so many of the younger genera- 
tions it is well to reflect that the spiritual 
challenge of abundance may be greater than 
that of suffering, scarcity and oppression. 
We think of these things as we see so many 
of our children growing softer and as we 
observe the enormous industrial strides made 
by Germany and Japan rising from the ashes 
of terrible defeat. Can a soft and undis- 
ciplined Nation long be entrusted with world 
leadership? 

I first began to ponder this problem when 
the United States suddenly became a credi- 
tor nation after World War I. I watched 
us first raise our tariffs in the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber Act of 1922 and then again in the 
Hawley-Smoot Act of 1930. The Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber Act prevented some countries from 
paying interest on their debts to us in goods. 
But damage was not great to any part of 
our domestic economy except the farm 
products that were on the international 
market. 
countries each year Nalf to one billion dol- 
lars a year we were in effect subsidizing both 
our domestic industry based on exports as 
well as the foreign countries which received 
our exports. European countries thought 
that surely we would realize that we had 
become a creditor nation and would adopt a 
lower tariff policy in conformity with our 
very sudden change from a debtor to a credi- 
tor nation. A great creditor nation which 
insists on high tariffs, quota restrictions or 
gentlemen's agreements to cut down imports 
can engage in such foolishness only as long 
as she loans or gives vast sums of money 
abroad. A nation acting so unwisely can 
never collect her debts, and she may disrupt 
foreign economies to such an extent as to 
cause war and revolution. 

I presume I am supposed to talk about 
Peace tonight because of the signal honor 
you have conferred upon me. You may 
therefore wonder why Iam talking about 
tariffs and loans and gifts abroad. The 
reason is that I am going behind the super- 





As long as we loaned or gave foreign - 
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ficial use of the word “peace.” ‘You will re. 
member that the prophet Jeremiah de. 
nounced those who dealt unjustly while they 
said, “Peace, peace; when there is no peace.” 
Nothing is more sickening than to invoke 
the sacred name of “peace,” while denying 
the action of those forces that make for 
international justice, unity, and liberty. If 
international trade is restricted and the 
standard of living steadily goes down in 
north Africa and the Near East while at the 
same time the population grows at a rate 
which means doubling every 25 years, we can 
never Nave peace in this area except by spon- 
soring a tremendous development program. 
These people dwelling in dark places must 
see a greater light than that of excessive 
nationalism and unbridled hatred of Ameri- 
cans and western Europeans. I do not claim 
that unilateral action by the United States 
in this great seat of world trouble will greatly 
raise the standard of living and lay the 
foundation of peace. Even if we join hands 
with the western Europeans, the Canadians 
and Australians in a very big program, I 
doubt if the ignorant, misdirected national- 
ism so full of hate can be fully diverted into 
constructive channels. The preferred way 
out in meeting this very serious problem 
where Russia is so expertly fishing in trou- 
bled waters is to convince her of her own very 
great peril if the hatreds continue to mount, 
Under the spur of greatly increased suffering 
as the population continues to grow so much 
faster than either resources or production. 
Russia because of her deal with Nasser may 
think she has the upper hand at the mo- 
ment but this is the most superficial kind of 
reasoning because all Arab regimes rest on the 
most shaky foundation as long as effective 
steps are not taken to increase production 
faster than_population. It will not take 
many years of contact with the Russians 
before the Egyptians will hate them even 
worse than they now hate France and Eng- 
land. Russia must know that the United 
States and Western Europe will never toler- 
ate her taking over Turkey and all the land 
between her and the Persian Gulf. This 
would overbalance the world. It can never 
be permitted. In 1948 when I was supposed 
to be friendly toward Russia, I stated again 
and again that if Russia moved in force into 
Turkey, the United States should fight. It is 
not the way to peace to let Russia take over 
the Middle East. Russia should know that 
we feel even more strongly on this question 
than the Eisenhower doctrine suggests and 
that we look on both Turkey and Israel as 
key points in the balance of the world. This 
does not mean that we are anti-Arab in the 
genuine sense of the word. From the stand- 
point of raising Arab living standards and 
resettling the refugees we should be far more 
strongly pro-Arab than we are. If possible, 
we of the Western World should join with 
Russia to avoid a common peril by embarking 
on a really ambitious program to increase the 
agricultural and industrial production of 
north Africa and the Near East. Both Russia 
and the West for their joint safety must let 
the Egyptians, and Arabs, and Israelis know 
that we are prepared to engage in a tre- 
mendously big program of economic devel- 
opment but that a sine qua non in such @ 
proposal is complete respect on both sides 
of present frorftiers and the establishment of 
normal trade. Are hatred and prejudice so 
precious that such an approach is not 
feasible? 

It has always been a characteristic of the 
best Jewish leaders over the milleniums that 
they have seen their. problems of national 
life and death in terms of the far-distant 


future and that they have thought in terms 


of mahy nations and of ultimate peace based 
on unity, liberty, and justice. But with all 


‘their allegiance to ultimate and far-ranging 
ideals they have always tried to be practical 


and down to earth. And so we have this 


combination of hardheadedness and deep © 
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emotional insight which has so baffled many 


peoples. 

Because my grandfather, a Presbyterian 
minister was a profound student of the Bible 
and because before World War I he was 
deeply disturbed by the low standard of liv- 
ing of the fellahin working the land of 
Egypt by such primitive methods and be- 
cause he gave money to the American Uni- 
yersity at Cairo, I have long had the feeling 
that the immediate history of the world 
would be determined by actions of the un- 
derprivileged, trying desperately to raise 
themselves. I looked at them and saw them 
go percent illiterate with an income per 
capita of less than $100 a year, paying high 
rents and interest rates as high as 50 percent 
a year with a life expectancy of 30 years. I 
knew that the forces of modern technology 
would more and more precipitate these peo- 
ple into the modern scheme of things with 
desires far outrunning their capacity to 
make them real. I saw that these people far 
outnumbered us of the Western World who 
have understood liberty very well for our 
own selves but rather poorly for the illit- 
erate, poverty stricken, diseased peoples on 
Whose backs have ridden the local money- 
jJenders, landlords, and the military for so 
many centuries, The colonial powers moved 
in two directions with these peoples and pre- 
pared the whirlwind which may eventually 
shake even the United States which has un- 
wittingly and unwillingly become the in- 
heritor of so much of the evil of the past. I 
thought of the Jesus saying, “The meek shall 
inherit the earth.” I thought of David’s 
psalm saying, “The stone which the builders 
refused is become headstone of the corner.” 
Pondering these things it took no prophetic 
insight for me to say in 1942 that the cen- 
tury on which we were then entering would 
not be the American century, but the century 
of the common man. Since 1942, the poten- 
tialities for both misery and power on the 
part of the crowded peoples of this world 
have been more than doubled because DDT, 
penicillin, and other public-health measures 
have suddenly doubled the rate of popula- 
tion growth in nearly all the tropical and 
subtropical areas of the world. We are tak- 
ing great pains to prevent the tragedy of 
hydrogen-bomb explosions over our cities but 
with regard to this population explosion 
which has so suddenly come upon us. we are 
neglecting to make plans which will insure 
that the explosion shall be constructive, not 
destructive. If our attention is. centered 
chiefly on armaments and not on the funda- 
mentals that make for liberty and justice 
for the whole world, we shall eventually fol- 
low other great nations into the discard. 
Seeing the inevitable tread of the crowded 
peoples who outnumber us of the West 3 to 
1, I have been continually troubled by our 
inability to see the problem large enough. 
Thave wanted to see us take positive leader- 
ship in terms of both ideas and money. I 
have wanted to see us devote as high a per- 
centage of our resources to the job of world 
leadership as the British did in the 19th cen- 
tury. So far, we have done a Jukewarm job 
Which has raised the expectations-of the 
backward peoples without getting them ef- 
fectively and rapidly moving into the mod- 
emi scheme of things. I have no illusions 
about the common man. His century can 
be one of cruelty and the most extreme vio- 
lence and suffering which may hurt him most 
of all. His century can easily lead to dic- 
tatorship and the denial of all the four free- 
doms. Having no illusions about the com- 
mon man I recognize that in those areas of 
the world where more than 40 percent of the 
People cannot read and write and where the 
annual income per capita is less than $200 
it is probably impossible to continue for so 
very long a democracy of the Western Euro- 
pean and American type. That Nehru has 
been able to continue so much democracy in 
for so long is a very great tribute to 
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his leadership. Certainly, our Founding 
Fathers in 1776 were working with totally 
different human material in terms of his- 
torical background than we find in the 
crowded, so-called backward areas of the 
world where one and a half billion people live 
today. The problem is to set these peoples 
on the modern path without destroying our- 
selves. It is my contention that Russia, to 
save herself, must join us~in solving this 
problem. The Chinese people with their 
very great abilities and their rapid popula- 
tion increase will swamp Russia in the East 
and make the 2ist century into a Chinese 
century if prompt and constructive action is 
not taken by the West, including Russia. 

At the moment Russia has shown some- 
what more understanding of many of these 
backward areas than we. She has taken far 
more pains than we to train the people she 
has sent out in terms of language and local 
custom. Moreover a considerable part of her 
people when sent out look like the natives 
and live like the natives. In proportion to 
her productive power Russia in recent years 
has probably sent a higher proportion of her 
heavy goods into key parts of Asia than 
we. Being a dictatorship Russia has ana- 
lyzed the problem of capturing the sym- 
pathetic allegiance of key areas accurately 
and has acted promptly. A democracy is 
handicapped in this kind of action because 
in Congress which holds the purse strings 
there is such a confusion of counsel. Con- 
sidering our difficulties, I would say it is 
amazing how well we have done. But it is 
not enough. If all of our people really knew 
the score, they would act far more effectively 
to prevent us from rapidly dissipating our 
world leadership. 

I would suggest as I have before that the 
member nations of the UN agree to cut 
down under effective inspection their ex- 
penditures for armaments by 10 percent each 
year and that this 10 percent be set aside 
for a special world development fund to be 
spent under UN direction for the specific 
purpose of putting an effective economic 
base under the most troubled nations of the 
world where population is increasing fastest 
and misery is causing the most political un- 
easiness which can lead to conflict which 
might involve both Russia and the United 
States. I realize such a suggestion has far 
reaching implications and that it would take 
volumes to spell it out. Personally I would 
like to see it hooked up with a greatly 
strengthened military force in the UN but 
I also realize that this would make neces- 
sary some revisions in the UN Charter so 
that the voting might be on a more realistic 
basis. All of this would take time and the 
10 percent cut in arms suggestion would be 
merely a first step in getting the necessary 
funds for striking at the fundamental causes 
of war which have to do with increased pop- 
ulation pressures and dwindling natural re- 
sources. : 

And now I would like to turn my attention 
to Israel in which I first became profoundly 
interested when I personally took the Low- 
dermilk report on Palestine over to Justice 
Brandeis before World War I. Lowdermi!k 
was tremendously impressed with the high 
quality’ of the work of the Jewish scientists 
and farmers but he was even more inspired 
by the quality of the human beings he 
found on the land. And so 18 years ago 
in a speech before a Jewish gathering I said, 
“And so I, a Gentile, close to this effort, 
regard the translating of this spirit into 
tangible reality as one of the most exciting 
undertakings in the world—for it is a spirit 
which comes down from olden times, but 
it is at the same time forward looking.” 

It was 10 years after I first sent Lowder- 
milk to the Near East and to Palestine that 
I myself had an opportunity to go there in 
October of 1947. This was just before hos- 
tilities broke out while the British were still 
in power, and I and my companions were 
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searched by British soldiers at roadblock 
points as we traveled from kibbutz to kib- 
butz. Never have I seen such intelligent de- 
votion guiding such willingness to work as in 
the kibbutzim, the scientific research cen- 
ters, and the hospitals. The prophets Isaiah 
and Micah spoke of the nations being drawn 
to the mountain of the Lord in the time of 
the great peace. In Israel we see people of so 
many backgrounds—people from emen, 
north Africa, all the countries of Europe, 
South Africa, the United States, and doubt- 
less Many more. How strongly contrasted 
are the blond and redheaded Jews from Rus- 
sia, which I saw in a kibbutz in the Negev, 
with the Yemenites indistinguishable from 
the Arabs. That a people from a thousand 
backgrounds should live together construc- 
tively is the most striking demonstration of 
the compelling power of an idea that the 
world has seen. Here a new race and a new 
spirit is being formed. I felt this most 
strongly in 1947 when visiting Chaim Weiz- 
mann’s home near Rehovoth—Chaim Weiz- 
mann, the man who had contributed so 
mightily by his biological-chemical genius 
to the winning of two world wars; Chaim 
Weizmann, who, with Balfour, created the 
background for modern Israel; Chaim Weiz- 
mann, who planned the foundation of the 
scientific institute at Rehovoth; Chaim 
Weizmann, the first President of Israel. It 
was true in 1947 and even more true today 
that nowhere in the world can be found such 
a high percentage of doctors, scientists, and 
artists as in Israel. To attend a concert in 
Tel Aviv is a memorable occasion because of 
the unique audience awareness and appre- 
ciation. 

In the press last month I noted that the 
men in Israel now have a life expectancy 3 
years greater than in the United States. 
Childhood deaths among the Yemenites a 
short time ago were as high as among most 
Arab peoples. Now it has been cut down by 
90 percent. Little Israel has 102 hospitals, 
some of which pay especial attention to the 
200,000 Arabs which still live in Israel. Arab 
infant mortality has been cut down by 50 
percent but is still twice that of the Jewish 
babies. 

As we contemplate the enormous contri- 
bution which the people of Israel could make 
to the peace and welfare of the Middle East, 
we are appalled at the futility of human ha- 
treds and prejudices, as they feed on them<« 
selves and grow constantly more menacing. 

Forgetting for a moment the economic, 
historical and geographic causes of war, we 
look into the human heart and find there 
the root causes to be fear, a sense of inferior- 
ity relative to other people, greed, hatred 
and intolerance. We know how the smallest 
cat will scratch in a blind panic of anger 
when it is backed into a corner. These root 
causes in the human psyche can so easily 
be hardened into national patterns of 
thought and then made to bloom into noxi- 
ous flowers by skilled demagogues living by 
forces that are generated by all that is rotten 
and foul in humanity. 

The United States which by grace of vari- 
ous loan and gift programs last year ex- 
ported $8 billion more than she im- 
ported has been given the privilege of using 
her enormous resources on behalf of world 
unity, world justice and world liberty. We 
have the money, the productive power but if 
we use these very great gifts half heartedly 
and without understanding we shall incur 
the enmity of many foreign lands. Our 
problem is largely the problem of the human 
heart, the problem of understanding and at- 
tiude. We have made great progress since 
we came on the world scene in a big way in 
1919. -In many ways the Americans are the 
best hearted people in the world. But they 
changed so suddenly from a debtor to a 
creditor Nation that we have found it diffi- 
cult to exercise that which we did not seek 
and for which we were not prepared in the 
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same way as the British-world leadership for 
peace, prosperity, justice, liberty and a sense 
of equality and unity for all mankind re- 
gardless of color or history or religion or 
background under a revised and realistic 
United Nations. 

For the guidance of the world today no 
two concepts are more essential to uniting 
the nations into a constructive, peace loving 
entity than the concepts represented by the 
two words which Brith Abraham has empha- 
sized for 71 years—liberty and justice. 
Only by impartial justice under law can un- 
bridled liberty be prevented from causing 
anarchy, violence and eventual dictatorship. 
However, you have doubtless found in your 
daily operations that the two abstract ideals 
of liberty and justice will never produce 
unity unless they are permeated with com- 
passion, tolerance, understanding, charity 
and firmness. Only in this spirit shall we 
eventually exorcise the devils which plunged 
the swine of Jesus’ day over the cliff into 
the sea. Only in this spirit shall we be 
worthy of the Lord’s saying to Zechariah, 
“My cities through prosperity shall yet be 
spread abroad; and the Lord shall comfort 


Zion, and shall yet choose Jerusalem * * ® 
and many nations shall be joined in the 
Lord in that day and shall be my people and 
I will dwell in the midst of thee.” 
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ARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
le to extend my remarks in the 
RE », I include the following address 
of the Honorable Robert F. Wagner, 
mayor of the city of New York, which 
was delivered on the occasion of the 
Theodore Roosevelt Centennial. The 


ceremonies were held at the Museum of 
Natural History in New York City: 
ADDRESS OF MAYorR? ROBERT F. WAGNER DE- 

LIVERED ON THE OC@?2S1QN OF THE THEODORE 

ROOSEVELT CENTENNIAL—CEREMONIES HELD 

AT MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 

I am delighted to participate in these 
ceremonies commemorating the 100th anni- 
versary of the birth of Theodore Roosevelt, 
a native New Yorker who served his city 
and State with extraordinary effectiveness 
and distinction, and whose Presidency was 
one of the most productive in our entire 
American history. 

In our time of changing values, uncer- 
tainty, and confusion, we could have no 
better example, and our young people could 
have no surer guide than Theodore Roose- 
velt. He stands forth clearly out of our 
recent past as a personification of the best 
in America. His passion for his country’s 
welfare, his faith in its people and its fu- 
ture, and his understanding of America’s 
place in the world are. principles just as 
sound in our troubled age as they were dur- 
ing the era when he occupied :the White 
House. F 

Theodore Roosevelt’s first public office was 
as assemblyman representing the 18th dis- 
trict, in the upper East Side of Manhattan. 
He served later as president of the New York 
City Police Board which preceded the pres- 
ent one-man police commissionership, and 
a most effective police commissioner he was. 
Cartoonists of the day delighted in pictur- 
ing him checking up on members of the 
police force at all hours of the day and 
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night to assure himself that they were vigi- 
lant. All credit was given to the man who 
deserved it, but nothing could save the man 
who was lax and incompetent. 

After his years in the White House, T. R. 
came back to New York and was active here 
for the last 10 years of his life writing and 
editing. 

It is well to remember that in the days of 
Theodore Roosevelt our country faced great 
difficulties and hard decisions. The inspira- 
tion that he offers to us in our turbulent 
time lies in his fighting spirit, his ap- 
proach—perhaps attack would be a more 
accurate word--to the problems he was 
called upon to meet. He never shrank from 
fighting—and fighting hard-—for what he 
believed in. To him, character was the one 
indispensable for nations and individuals 
alike—and he defined character as that 
which does and dares, as well as endures. 
Power to him meant both responsibility and 
danger, but power must be combined with 
high purpose. No human being, he wrote, 
was entitled to any privilege that was not 
correlated with the obligation to perform 
duty. 

And, most importantly, he felt that Amer- 
ica could not be a good place to live for any 
of us, if it were not a reasonably good place 
for all of us to live in. 

T. R. did not hesitate to carry out these 
beliefs in any of the offices he held. 

Fighting for free enterprise against power- 
ful and selfish economic interest, against 
those whom he called the malefactors of 
great wealth, took high courage. Con- 
vincing Congress that legislation must be 
passed to protect our natural resources 
against exploiters and shabby profiteers re- 
quired vision and conviction. Recognizing 
the importance of the Panama Canal to our 
national defense and to world trade, and 
taking the steps necessary to insure its com- 
pletion, meant clear thinking and strong 
leadership. Persuading a nation grown in- 
different of the importance of maintaining 
its defenses called for persistence. 

Theodore Roosevelt had in abundance the 
attributes necessary to accomplish these 
purposes. To America’s everlasting benefit, 
he dedicated his life to the public welfare. 

New York salutes him today as one of her 
most illustrious sons. We pay tribute to 
him as legislator, as municipal and Federal 
Official, as soldier and statesman and, above 
all, as a true and great American who left 
his mark on his country and on the world. 

On behalf of the people of the city of 
New York, it is my privilege to place this 
wreath on his statue, thus commemorating 
the exemplary life and contributions of an 
outstanding leader whom true Americans of 
every party will always honor, 





An Italian Friend Departs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the very 
distinguished Italian Consul General at 
New York City is leaving us after 6 years 
of service. He is the Baron de Ferrariis, 
who, on June 17 was honored by an offi- 
cial luncheon tendered him by Mayor 
Waener. In this connection, I offer a 
portion of an editorial which appeared 
in the New York Times, and which is 
worthy of the attention of the Congress: 
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New York used to be called, with re 
“the largest Italian city in the world.” 
was in the first few decades of this cen 
when the heavy Italian immigration gave us 
more inhabitants from Italy than the Popu.- 
lation of any one city on the peninsula. Since 
then cities like Rome and Milan have gone 
far beyond the 1 million mark; immigration 


was almost cut off, and the children of those ' 


earlier immigrants are now as much Ameri. 
cans as any of us. All the same, if one takes 
blood relationship, this city still rates as the 
largest concentration of individuals of Italian 
origin existing anywhere in the world. 

Baron de Ferrariis (who has the diplo- 
matic rank of minister) had been closely 
associated with all the initiatives and in. 
terrelations between this vast community 
and his country. The most important con. 
nections, in view of New York’s position, are 
naturally in the field of trade and finance, 
However, Minister de Ferrariis has won a 
special niche for himself by his interest in 
Italo-American cultural relations. The 
strong position in New York life of organiza. 
tions like the Casa Italiana of Columbia 
University and the America-Italy Society 
owes much to his encouragement and per. 
sonal participation. 

The consul general and Baroness de Fer. 
rariis are leaving a host of friends in New 
York who will be saying “Arrivederci”—un- 
til we see each other again—and not “Good. 
by.” 





S O S From the Railroads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 27, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the New Orleans (La.) Times- 
Picayune: 

S OS From THE RAILROADS 


Most of the railroads are in a tight fix 
financially, and unless Congress brings them 
@ modicum of relief by way om the Smath- 
ers bill, several of them may be forced into 
receivership. 

The most immediate factor in the poor 
rail position is low level of the freight move- 
ment incident to the recession. But that is 
by no means the only cause, and certainly 
not the major long-range difficulty. 

Congress should, and probably will, pass 4 
kind of rescue measure. It has an obliga- 
tion to do something because Government 
agencies acting under its legislation are 
largely responsible for the precarious col- 
dition of the rail transportation system. 

Parts of the Smathers bill are objection 
able, we think, as a matter of public policy. 
But apparently the roads have to have the 
Government guaranty to back up their 
loans, or they can’t get them on terms they 
can afford. The ICC has to be allowed # 
horn a little further into the regulation of 
purely instrastate traffic because the State 
railroad or public service commissions have 
played politics in fixing rates or disallow: 
ing the abandonment of money-losing pa 
senger routes. 

The’ situation the railroads face is this: 
They have been losing money this year 
their working capital is down to less thal 
half what it was 3 years back, about a fourth 
of what it was 10 years ago. Even in 
prosperous year of 1956 they were able @ 


‘make only 3.95 percent on their investment. 


They need a dozen billion dollars or 
for equipment and rehabilitation. 
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Possible relief lies in the repeal of the 
g-percent freight tax and the 10-percent 
passenger fare tax, approved by the Senate 
Finance Committee. Greater help lies with 
the Smathers bill, recommended by the Sen- 
ate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Sub- 
committee. It would let the Government 

uarantee rail loans up to $700 million; re- 
quire the ICC to permit the roads to fix low 
rates if they are reasonable and competitory 
regardless of their relation to the truck rate 
structure; allow the ICC to step in quickly to 
adjust intrastate rates, to direct the discon- 
tinuance of unprofitable passenger services, 
and to clamp down on some unregulated 
truckers hauling agricultural commodities. 
Closure of certain loopholes which allegedly 
permit cutthroat competition from other 
transportation would be directed. Certain 
other helps, not within the scope of the 
subcommittee, are recommended to other 
Government agencies. 

The committee seems to recognize that its 
pill is for short-range purposes and recom- 
mends a broad study of\the transportation 
regulatory system, which obviously is needed. 

After a 10-year period of general pros- 
perity our basic transportation system 
should be in good shape, well cushioned to 
stand the recession. But Benjamin J. Fair- 
less, president of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, told the subcommittee: “The 
railroads are being taxed to death, inflated 
to death and regulated to death.” 

He could have also said they have been 
“politicked” and “featherbedded” without 
mercy. The roads are still carrying thou- 
sands of firemen who haven't fired anything 
since the Diesel engine came in. On the 
main lines in many instances they are still 
paying a full day’s wages to crews for only 
3 or 4 hours work. They are spending mil- 
lions of dollars on paperwork necessary to re- 
port to a half a dozen Federal agencies. 
From time to time they have been “medi- 
ated” or “arbitrated” or “negotiated” into 
agreeing to hundreds of millions of dollars 
in wage raises that they didn’t have the 
money to pay. And when the ICC raised 
freight rates to cover the,outlay, hustling 
truckers came in to take business away. 
After years of rate raising, unfair taxes and 
rigid regulation, the rails are now hauling 
less freight than the trucks, barges and 
pipelines. 

Railroad insolvency would be a national 
economic misfortune. The Smathers bill 
with the other relief mentioned would be 
expected to get most roads over this critical 
period. But permanent health, we suspect, 
will require more relief from the regulation 
straitjacket, and a real fight on waste, in- 
flated costs, and unfair local taxes which 
result in rates that keep shippers from ship- 
ping and consumers from consuming. 





The United Nations and Its Specialized 
Agencies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAT?VES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein a most in- 
formative and eloquent speech on the 
United Nations and its specialized agen- 

€s delivered by our distinguished col- 

sue, the gentleman from Missouri, 
AS. J. CARNAHAN, at the 22d Annual 
Course Parent-Teacher Leader- 
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ship at the University of Florida, Gaines- 

ville, Fla., on June 12, 1958. Congress- 

man CARNAHAN is a member of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee and is chairman 
of the Subcommittee on International 

Organizations and Movements. He isa 

member of the National Commission for 

UNESCO and served as a representative 

of the United States to the 12th session 

of the General Assembly of the United 

Nations in 1957. His discussion of the 

U, N. system is logical, clear, and con- 

Vincing. It is a great contribution to a 

better understanding of the accomplish- 

ments and objectives of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations. 
The address follows: 

SPEECH OF THE HONORABLE A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, EIGHTH CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT OF MISSOURI, AT 22D ANNUAL 
SHorT CouRSE PARENT-TEACHER LEADER- 
SHIP, UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, GAINESVILLE, 
Fua., JUNE 12, 1958 


May I first express appreciation for this 
opportunity to speak to this distinguished 
group. ; 

I must confess that I was invited to speak 
here on rather short notice and I was 
tempted to decline the invitation. However, 
three important factors influenced my deci- 
sion to accept: First, I felt that the subject 
of Your deliberations here is of paramount 
importance and deserves the attention of 
every conscientious American; second, I have 
a longstanding~ respect and admiration for 
the programs and purposes of the Parent- 
Teacher Association of the United States; 
and third, I recognized the chance to en- 
joy—if but briefly—the beauty, the climate, 
and the hospitality of Florida. 

I would like to begin by sharing with you 

some of my thoughts about the United. Na- 
tions, its role and responsibilities in a stead- 
ily shrinking world. The United Nations 
has been described by President Eisenhower 
as “man’s best organized hope to substitute 
the conference table for the battlefield.” 
Thousands of our people are convinced that 
the United Nations has made the difference 
between the uneasy peace in which we have 
been living and a third world war. Had it 
not been for the United Nations, we would 
most likely have destroyed ourselves before 
now. ; 
The greatest social revolution of history 
took place when a fourth of the population 
of the world threw off the yoke of colonial- 
ism in approximately a decade. True, the 
revolt against the colonial system came with 
a good deal-of bloodshed some places, but in 
most cases the revolution has come peaceably 
to a great extent because it could take place 
within the spirit of the charter of the 
United Nations; 

Every day we read in our newspapers about 
the battles of words and ideologies taking 
place at the United Nations headquarters 
in New York. The outcome of these debates 
influences the future of mankind and the 
course of world history. 


The specialized agencies of the United 
Nations represent a less glamorous but no 
less important aspect of mankind’s con- 
tinuing efforts to achieve lasting peace. 
Quietly and unobtrusively, these specialized 
agencies are compiling a record of solid 
achievement and progress. 

Assistant Secretary of State Francis O. 
Wilcox, speaking about the specialized agen- 
cies, said something which I think should 
be kept in mind. Mr. Wilcox remarked: 
“The prime responsibility of the United Na- 
tions remains the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security, and we should 
never lose sight of that important objective. 
But it can be argued that the specialized 
agencies, in slowly eroding the curtains of 
suspicion and distrust that hang between 
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the nations, may be doing much more than 
we realize in creating the kind of climate in 
the world in which a lasting peace may 
eventually be built. ‘ 

“To the United States, the specialized 
agencies provide an opportunity to exercise 
its leadership, to help develop a sense of 
unity among the nations of the free world, 
and to gain good will and prestige. To the 
extent that these agencies contribute to re- 
lieve tensions, to reduce poverty, disease, 
and illiteracy, and to raise standards of liv- 
ing, their work contributes measurably to 
the efforts of our Government to combat the 
threat of communism throughout the world. 
Likewise, to the extent that they help gov- 
ernments develop the habit of cooperation 
and the routine of working together toward 
common goals, they are helping to lay stable 
foundations for a peaceful world.” 

There are now 10 of these agencies, estab- 
lished by international agreement and per- 
forming a wide range of tasks in economic, 
social, cultural, health, scientific, and re- 
lated fields. The United States is a member 
of all 10. Although these agencies are au- 
tonomous, having tneir own secretariats and 
policymaking bodies, they work in close 
cooperation with the -United Nations and 
with each other. In addition, they cooper- 
ate with numerous nongovernmental organ- 
izations throughout the world. I would like 
to say just a few words about each of the 
specialized agencies. 

The International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation (ICAO) deals with the standardiza- 
tio of flight regulations, the encouragement 
of safety measures, simple border proce- 
dures, meteorological services, and a host of 
others. It also helps underdeveloped nations 
to maintain air facilities which would be 
impossible otherwise. ICAO operates the 
North Atlantic Ocean stations program, in 
which 15 countries participate, which pro- 
vides meteorological information, navigation 
aids to aircraft flying the North Atlantic 
routes, communications facilities, and stand- 
by search and rescue facilities for aircraft 
and surface vessels in distress. It is inter- 
esting to note that ICAO has established an 
international aviation language which per- 
mits aircraft to communicate directly with 
traffic controllers at airfields all over the 
world. This official international aviation 
language is English. The importance of 
ICAO to the United States, and of the United 
States to ICAO, is indicated by the fact that 
of all aircraft operated in the free world by 
international scheduled air carriers 84 per- 
cent are of United States manufacture, and 
46 percent of all aircraft engaged in inter- 
national scheduled air Operations are oper- 
ated by United States-flag carriers. ICAO 
provides instruction to air traffic controllers 
in foreign countries and provides training 
in the operation of advanced electronic air 
navigation devices. Over 30 nations have 
requested and received assistance from ICAO, 
and the organization has published a num- 
ber of technical manuals and special studies. 

The Universal Postal Union (UPU) in- 
cludes almost all the independent nations, 
non-self-governing territories, and the Unit- 
ed Nations trust areas in the world. The UPU 
performs the following functions: It pro- 
vides for the formation between all the 
member countries of a single postal territory 
for the reciprocal exchange of mails. It 
established uniformity of postage rates and 
weights throughout the union; also uni- 
form rates for the handling of mail in tran- 
sit to a third country. It guarantees the 
freedom of transit for mail of the member 
countries throughout the entire territory of 
the union. It affords postal personnel of 
postal administrations an opportunity for 
the” exchange of ideas in a technical field. 
The UPU was organized in 1874 and the 
United States has participated in its work 
since the beginning. 
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The International Telecommunications 
Union (ITU) provides. machinery for the 
regulation of international telecommunica- 
tions throughout the territories of 92 regu- 
lar and 5 associate member nations. The 
ITU has a threefold mission: to increase 
international cooperation for the use and 
improvement of telecommunications; to 
promote efficient operation of technical 
facilities; and to coordinate international 
efforts to attain those ends. 

The ITU exists to perform technical serv- 
ices for its members. It allocates radio fre- 
quencies; it deals with international rate 
problems. It has taken the lead in estab- 
lishing measures for insuring the safety of 
life through the cooperation of telecommu- 
nications services. It publishes and trans- 
lates documents such as international] lists 
of places where telegrams can be sent. The 
ITU does not operate any telecommunication 
facilities. Member governments and private 
companies maintain equipment and send 
messages. The ITU works to bring about 
agreement among countries on operating 
practices, standards, and regulations to facil- 
itate international communications by tele- 
phone, telegraph, and radio. So far, televi- 
sion has not required much attention be- 
cause of the relatively short distances over 
which transmission is possible. 

rhe ITU was organized in 1934 and the 
United States became a member at that 
One ts predecessor organizations, 
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The WMO devotes itself to rendering such 
establishing standard hours of 
weather reports, arranging for rapid exchange 
of weather information; assigning areas of 
responsibility for forecasts and warnings, 
particularly over oceans; and makes arrange- 
ments for the exchange and publication of 
climatological records. 

The World Health Organization (WHO) is 
celebrating its 10th anniversary this year. 
In the field of health there are a number of 
matters where international codédperation is 
the greatest concern to the United States and 
all other nations. WHO is the agency which 
initiates international quarantine measures, 
prepares and distributes standard specimens 
and recommends uniform names for drugs, 
and mobilizes competent laboratories in all 
parts of the world into reporting networks 
to keep track of certain diseases such as the 
various strains of influenza. 

Although its work can be readily defined 
in terms of the number of penicillin shots 
administered, the total cases of malaria 
which have been treated, or the amount of 
DDT expended, its true value in terms of 
service to humanity can never be equated. 
All across the globe, millions of afflicted souls 
have been freed from the curse of disease, 
disfigurement, and pain as a result of this 
organization. The economic rewards to the 
nations involved are incidental to the suf- 
fering of body and spirit which WHO has 
helped to reduce. 

The International Labor Organization 
(ILO) was formerly an autonomous organi- 
zation associated with the League of Nations. 
The ILO was founded in 1919. The United 
States did not join it until 1934, although 
the late Samuel Gompers, long-time head 
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of the American Federation of Labor, was a 
leading figure in its establishment. Its re- 
vised constitution, which made it one of the 
U. N. specialized agencies, became effective 
on April 20, 1948. The ILO works to bring 
together labor, management, and government 
in order to resolve industrial, manpower, or 
related problems. It helps to establish labor 
standards through international conventions 
and offers economic assistance to govern- 
ments through grants and _ fellowships. 
Headquarters are located in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, and aid is provided through ILO’s own 
budget and under the United Nations pro- 
gram of technical assistance. In recent 
years the ILO has given increasing emphasis 
to providing technical assistance to coun- 
tries. This emphasis has resulted from the 
fact that the world has come to realize more 
and more that improved working conditions 
depend more on increased productivity than 
on legal action by governments. The result 
is that the ILO has built up a skilled tech- 
nical staff which aids countries requesting 
assistance in the solution of their problems 
in the fields of productivity and labor affairs. 
The agency also conducts extensive research 
and serves as a repository of technical 
information. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) includes 74 member nations. FAO 
attempts to raise standards of living by im- 
proving nutrition, by increasing efficiency in 
farming, forestry, and fishing, and by creat- 
ing greater opportunity for all people for 
productive work. It achieves these purposes 
by acting as a clearinghouse for information; 
by providing technical assistance to request- 
ing member states; and by promoting coordi- 
nated action among individual nations to 
solve problems which are common to many 
nations. I might add that it is in this role 
of catalyst that the United Nations special- 
ized agencies perform some of their most 
effective work. 

The principal fields of FAO activity are 
agriculture, economics and statistics, for- 
estry and forestry products, fisheries, nutri- 
tion, and home economics. 

Through an FAO-sponsored International 
Rice Commission, FAO is promoting coopera- 
tive research on improved rice yields and 
strains, especially in Asia. FAO is taking a 
leading role in the control of livestock dis- 
eases, especially rinderpest in Asia, and foot- 
and-mouth disease in other regions. Labora- 
tories for the production of vaccine have 
been set up by a number of countries of 
Africa, Latin America, and Europe, and mass 
vaccination programs of cattle are under- 
way, for example, in Ethiopia, with FAO tech- 
nical assistance. FAO sponsored an inter- 
national plant production convention, to 
which 30 countries have already adhered, 
which provides for improved export certi- 
fication and development of better inspection 
methods for plants and plant production 
moving in international trade. Other FAO 
activities include a desert locust cofitrol 
program in the Near East and assistance in 
the production of crops such as rubber, 
coffee, silk, and tea. 


The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development (IBRD) was created 
originally to assist in the rebuilding of war- 
devastated areas. Since its inception, it has 
expanded its operations to include the provi- 
sion of technical advice, and the promotion 
of world trade and foreign private invest- 
ment. As of March 1957, the Bank has made 
loans totaling more than $3 billion to 44 
countries and territories on 6 continents. 
The powers of the Bank are vested in a 
Board of Governors, made up of one repre- 
sentative from each member state, which 
meets-once a year. 

The International Finance Corporation is 
not a specialized agency itself but is an im- 
portant new institution. It is an affiliate 
of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. It furthers economic 
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development by encouraging the growth of 
private enterprise in member countries, espe. 
cially those countries which are economically 
underdeveloped. It is empowered to invegt 
in private enterprises in association with 
private investors in those areas where suff. 
cient funds are not available on reasonable 
terms. Membership is open only to those 
nations which are members of the Interna. 
tional Bank. 

The International Monetary Fund is an. 
other specialized agency. Its function is the 
promotion of international monetary coop. 
eration and the expansion of balanced world 
trade. In general it operates as follows: By 
making funds available to its members to 
solve short—or medium—term payment dif. 
ficulties; by answering requests for e 
advice by providing members with specialists 
to help with their financial problems; ang 
by affording full and continuous consultg- 
tion on monetary and exchange matters, 

In addition to the 9 specialized agencies 
which I have already described and the 10th, 
UNESCO, to which I will refer in a moment, 
the United States Government provides finan. 
cial assistance to almost 50 other interna. 
tional organizations. Among these is the 
International Atomic Energy Agency which 
was first proposed by President Eisenhower 
in December 1953. 

In 1956, after 3 years of preparation and 
negotiation, an 81-nation conference unani- 
mously approved its constitution. The 
IAEA’s objectives are to provide basic nu. 
clear fuels for use by less atomically ad. 
vanced nations in peaceful research and 
power reactors. It will also encourage re- 
search and exchange of information on the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, stimulate the 
exchange and training of scientists and ex- 
perts, and assist in arranging international 
scientific meetings. .Special safeguards have 
been devised whereby a nation receiving 
IAEA assistance must submit to inspection 
without the right of veto to see that aid 
is not subverted for military purposes. 

The remaining specialized agency is 
UNESCO—the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization. I 
have held it until last because it is an or- 
ganization which I wish to discuss with you 
in some detail. Of all the members of the 
United Nations family, this is the least 
understood and yet the most maligned. 

And this is a surprising situation inas- 
much as this organization has been investi- 
gated, examined, and studied more than 
any of the other agencies. 

I am aware that, here in Florida, there has 
been and continues to be a difference of 
opinion about the relative merits of 
UNESCO. I have reviewed the charges which 
have been made and I regret to see that 
they refiect more emotion than fact. But 
this is an emotional isste we are dealing 
with. We are concerned with the future of 
our educational system, the future of ou 
children, and to the same degree, with the 
future of our country and of the free world. 

It has been said that “eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty.” I agree with this 
axiom most heartily. And I thank God that 
we have in this country a number of Ppa 
triotic organizations which do not take this 
responsibility lightly. Such an organization — 
is the parent-teacher association whose 
membership’s devotion to democratic pril- 
ciples is without question. Another vi 
organization is the American Legion, many 
of whose members have become con 
in this controversy in Florida. ‘There aie, 
in fact, legionnaires on both sides of thit 
matter. That is a laudable situation it 
asmuch as it shows that members of the 
American Legion, acting as individual cit 
izens, are ready to accept responsibility @ 
see that democracy is served according 
their own lights. I am,-and have been for 
a@ number of years, a member of the Amer 
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ican Legion. It is an association which has 
been rewarding and one which gives me a 
good deal of pride. 

My association with the Legion goes be- 

ond mere membership, however. It extends 
into the area of congressional responsibility. 
In 1956, in response to the urging of the 
American Legion, a subcommittee of the 
Committee.on Foreign Affairs in the House 
of Representatives undertook an investiga- 
tion of UNESCO, of the United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO, and of the 
activities, structure, and objectives of both 
organizations, We were grateful to the Le- 
gion for its vigilance and commended its 
leaders for bringing these matters to the 
attention of the Congress. This subcommit- 
tee, of which I was the chairman, conducted 
the investigation during the spring and 
summer of 1956. The specific charges which 
we were asked by the American Legion to 
examine are the same charges which have 
been raised here in Florida during thése last 
months. 

My colleagues on the subcommittee and 
I received testimony regarding UNESCO 
which filled over 300 printed pages. Anyone 
who wished to testify was given the oppor- 
tunity to do so. Among the witnesses that 
appeared before us were J. Addington Wag- 
ner, then national commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion, and Ray Murphy, past national 
commander of the Legion and chairman of a 
special Legion committee which had been 
appointed to study UNESCO. Mr. Wagner 
testified as a representative of the Legion; 
Mr. Murphy appeared as a private citizen. 

The subcommittee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, after intensive study, found that 
the charges made against UNESCO and the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO were without foundation in fact. 

This conclusion was similar to that 
reached by 4 other groups which had con- 
ducted independent investigations of 
UNESCO: 1. The Legion’s special committee 
under Ray Murphy after an 18-month study; 
2. the special Subcommittee of the Policy 
Committee of the California Republican As- 
sembly which had been asked to investigate 
UNESCO; 3. the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States; and 4. the Delegation of 
the United States of America to the Second 
Extraordinary Session of the General Con- 
ference of UNESCO. 

I wish to take time here to go into these 
charges in a little more detail. The allega- 
tions commonly made are these: that 
UNESCO is attempting to infiltrate the Amer- 
ican school system; that UNESCO is commu- 
nistic; that UNESCO advocates world gov- 
ernment; and that UNESCO is atheistic. In 
addition, the loyalty and competence of the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO occasionally has been impugned. 

Let us consider first the origin of these 
charges. The opening gun was fired in the 
October 1951 issue of a publication called the 
Newsletter of the American Flag Committee. 
The newsletter gave 876 Granite Street in 
Philadelphia as the address of the commit 
tee and named W. Henry MacFarland, Jr., as 
chairman. The American Flag Committee 
has been identified as the successor organiza- 
tion of the Nationalist Action League, a title 
Mr. MacFarland abandoned after the league 
was designated as “Fascist” by the Attorney 
General of the United States. Later that 
Same year, .n attack on UNESCO was 
launched in Los Angeles. Gerald L. K. Smith 
is associated with this attack. 

The basis for most of the charges made 
against UNESCO allegedly were to be found 
in a series of UNESCO publications entitled, 
‘Toward World Understanding.” This series, 
together with a booklet called, “The E in 

CO,” were put forth as proof that 
had been interfering in American 
education and advocating world government. 
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Those directing the attack chose to ignore 
the fact that “The E in UNESCO” was not a 
UNESCO publication. It was publication No. 
498 of the Curriculum Division of the Los 
Angeles School System. In addition, a read- 
ing of that booklet reveals no tendency to- 
ward world government or communism. 

The volumes of “Toward World Under- 
standing” which are so often quoted, and 
just as often misquoted, are reports of 
seminar discussions by a number of edu- 
cators from several countries. The opinions 
they express are their own and are in no 
way a reflection of UNESCO’s policy. Printed 
on the flyleaf of each volume is the state- 
ment: “This pamphlet is in no way an ex- 
pression of the view of UNESCO.” - Once 
again, the critics chose to ignore this dis- 
claimer. 

Freedom of expression is a fundamental 
UNESCO concept. It will not set itself up 
as.acensor. Suppression of the free expres- 
sion of ideas is a fundamental tool of totali- 
tarianism. These pamphlets, therefore, are 
exactly what they purport to bg@—the reports 
of individual or group ideas put forward by 
educators from many countries. 

The so-called quotations which were car- 
ried in the Newsletter of the American Flag 
Committee were willful distortions and are 
used to build a case based on false interpre- 
tations. Words and phrases were deliberate- 
ly taken out of context to deceive the reader. 
Let me give you a few illustrations. 

Consider one paragraph which the News- 
letter offers as a direct quotation from pam- 
phiet No. 5. A line-by-line examination 
shows that the sentences were juggled so 
that within one set of quotation marks we 
find sentences from page 58, followed by 
phrases from page 60, then more words from 
page 58, some text from page 59, and in con- 
clusion a quote from page 60. 

Another paragraph which the American 
Flag Commiittee attributes to the series is 
this: “‘The teacher is to begin by eliminating 
any and all words, phrases, descriptions, pic- 
tures, images, classroom materials or teach- 
ing methods of a sort causing his pupils to 
feel Or express a particular love for, or loy- 
alty to, the United States of America.” 

This statement is a complete fabrication 
and is not to be found in any one of the 
pamphlet series. The absurdity of the charge 
is heightened by the fact that these pam- 
phiets were not intended especially for use 
in the United States or any one country and 
were, as a matter of fact, published in sev- 
eral languages. 

The charge. that UNESCO is attempting to 
prepare the minds of American children for 
world government is an intentional distor- 
tion of truth. The seminars that are referred 
to discussed neither education in the United 
States nor world government. They do warn 
against the dangers of fanatic and selfish 
nationalism which has given rise to dicta- 
tors but they do not concern themselves 
with political world government. 

On February 16, 1956, Dr. Worth McClure, 
then executive secretary of the American 
Association of *School Administrators, sent 
a questionnaire to all superintendents of 
schools in cities of more than 100,000 popu- 
lation. The questionnaire was designed to 
show whether or not any UNESCO textbooks 
were in use in American schools, whether or 
not the “Toward World Understanding” se- 
ries was being used to instruct children, and 
whether or not the superintendents knew of 
any attempt by UNESCO to interfere in or 
subvert their school systems. The replies 
showed that not one of these superintend- 
ents replying knew of any instance in which 
UNESCC had aitempted to infiltrate the 
school system and knew of no UNESCO ma- 
terials being used in American classrooms. 

Samuel Brownell, then United States Com- 
missioner of Education, stated that he knew 
of no attempts by UNESCO to interfere in 
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the American school system. Lawrence G. 
Derthick, currently the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, is a member of the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO, as were his predecessors. 

American participation in UNESCO offers 
this country an opportunity to extend our 
democratic theories of education beyond our 
shores. Our education system is recognized 
and admired throughout the world and 
American educators are in heavy demand to 
serve on UNESCO missions in other lands. 
On the other hand, UNESCO provides assist- 
tance to a member state only at the request 
of that member state and this country never 
has requested, has never received, and most 
likely, never will request educational aid. 

The charge that UNESCO advocates world 
government needs brief further mention. 
The allegation is fundamentally unsound in 
view of the fact that UNESCO has 79 mem- 
ber states, some of them but newly inde- 
pendent after centuries of domination by a 
foreign power. It is extremely unlikely that 
any one-world concepts would make headway 
in this setting in which ail of the parties 
involved are proud of their sovereignty and 
determined to safeguard it. 

In 1955, UESCO’s Director General, Luther 
H. Evans, former Librarian of Congress, de- 
clared, “I can state unequivocally that 
UNESCO's objectives in no way involve an 
attempt to establish world government or 
threaten the sovereignty of any of its member 
nations.” The United States National Com- 
mission has issued a similar statement guar- 
anteeing their efforts to preserve the rights 
and responsibilities of individual citizen- 
ships. 

UNESCO’s detractors have a habit of mis- 
construing the term “international under- 
standing” and somehow defining that as a call 
for world government. Let me ask these per- 
sons—What is it that you prefer to inter- 
national understanding? The reverse of that 
would be international misunderstanding. 
America’s greatness has come from the 
diversity of its origins. .To cut ourselves off 
from the well springs of world thought would 
be isolationism of the most damaging sort. 

The charge that UNESCO is Communist 
oriented or sympathetic to the ideals of 
communism is groundless. If the charges 
were made that there are Communists in 
UNESCO, all of us would agree. There are 
Communists in UNESCO; there are Com- 
munists in the United Nations General As- 
sembly; there are Communists about every- 
where in the world and whether we like it 
or not if we are ever going to establish a 
real, meaningful and lasting peace, we are 
going to have to deal with Communists one 
way or another. Putting our heads in the 
sand ostrich-fashion will not solve a thing. 

In my way of thinking, it is far better to 
have them in these organizations where we 
can place our ideologies side by side in the 
showcase of the world. In any comparison 
such as this, communism can never hope to 
come off better than last. 

One of the favorite denunciations of the 
UNESCO critics is that the Organization is 
the brain child of Alger Hiss and was engi- 
neered by Hiss and Harry Dexter White at 
the San Francisco Conference in 1945. The 
Legion subcommittee looked into this state- 
ment and, after searching for evidence to 
substantiate the charge, decided that Hiss 
had no part whatsoever in the concept, the 
development, the building, the administra- 
tion. the program, or the direction of 
UNESCO. 

Harry Dexter White participated in the 
discussions in San Francisco which led to 
the establishment of—not UNESCO—but 
ECOSOC, the Economic and Social Council. 
There has never been any evidence uncovered 
to show that Harry Dexter White has even 
the remotest connection with UNESCO. 
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And incidentally, it would be helpful if 
someone could point out to the parties that 
continue to make this charge, that UNESCO 
was not established in San Francisco; the 
preparatory conference for the establishment 
of UNESCO was held in London. 

Until 1954, the Soviet Union refused to 
join UNESCO and three satellite states had 
resigned from UNESCO denouncing it as a 
tool of the United States and the capitalis- 
tic forces of Wall Street. The reasons for its 
refusal to join were obvious. The con- 
stitution of UNESCO is a statement of demo- 
cratic principles which are antithesis to the 
Communist plot. Russia became aware, 
however, that UNESCO was a going concern 
and to remain aloof from it was to neglect 
a potential weapon in the global struggle 
for the minds of men. As a result, the So- 
viet Union exercised its right as a member 
of the United Nations to join UNESCO. The 
American Legion subcommittee, considering 
the implications for the United States of 
the entry of the U. S. S. R. into UNESCO 
declared: ““Whatever Russia’s motivation in 
joining the cultural arm of the U. N., this 
much is certain: Effective participation by 
the United States in the United Nations 
becomes much more important than ever. 
There can be no question of our leaving to 
Communist Russia, uncontested, the battle 
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Russia can succeed in her efforts only to 
! it that America lets her succeed. 
The Kremlin’s noxious weeds of treachery 
and deceit cannot flourish when exposed to 
the healthy light of truth. Russia can win 
this contest only if we lose by forfeit. 

I sincerely believe that those who con- 
tinue to press for American withdrawal from 
UNESCO are unwittingly playing into the 
hands of the Communists. 

Another claim of those who would leave 
the field to the Soviet Union is that 
UNESCO is atheistic. With reference to this 
charge it should be noted that UNESCO and 
the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO have always had the enthusiastic 
support of many religious organizations. The 
following groups have been represented on 
the National Commission: the American 
Jewish Committee, the General Department 
of United Church Women, the National 
Catholic Educational Association, the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 
the National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. A., the Synagogue Council of 
America, and the National Council of Jewish 
Women. The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee and the YWCA afe also represented. 


One of the topics discussed in the Na- 
tional Commission’s Citizen Consultations 
program is “Our Moral and Spiritual Re- 
sources for International Cooperation.” The 
background paper for this subject was writ- 
ten by the eminent Protestant theologian, 
Dr. Reinhold Neibuhr. Dr. George F. Dono- 
van, member of the faculty at The Catholic 
University of America, recently said, “The 


created. 


the exter 
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fundamental concept of UNESCO is in ac- 
cord with international ethics.” 

As I have mentioned earlier, occasional 
accusations have been made against the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO, maintaining that they are not act- 
ing in the best interests of this country. 
Even a perfunctory glance at the list of or- 
ganizations which have had membership on 
the Commission and the _ distinguished 
Americans who have served on that body 
should be adequate to refute this allegation. 
Listed among the member groups we find 
such fine organizations as the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the Co- 
operative League of the U. S. A., the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the National 
Academy of Sciences—National Research 
Council, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

The roster of individual members includes 
such distinguished names as the Honorable 
Chester Bowles, Gen. Omar Bradley, Erwin 
Canham, editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor, Jamés B. Conant, Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, Senator ALBERT GorE, Eric Johnston, 
Senator Mrke MaAwnsFIetp, the Honorable 
Chester E. Merrow, Edward R. Murrow, Sena- 
tor MARGARET CHASE SMITH, Senators LEVER- 
ETT SALTONSTALL, JOHN SPARKMAN, and a 
host of others. 

The Commission is a 100-member body 
authorized by Act of Congress, to serve as a 
link between the American people and 
UNESCO and to advise the Federal Govern- 
ment on matters relating to our participa- 
tion in UNESCO. I would like to read to 
you a statement from the report of the 
House of Representatives subcommittee con- 
cerning the National Commission: “The 
subcommittee has found the Commission a 
body of distinguished and public-spirited 
Americans, prominent in the fields of edu- 
cation, science and culture. The Comis- 
sioners represent a long list of the great 
voluntary organizations of the United 
States. In providing our government with 
expert advice on UNESCO policy and in serv- 
ing as a necessary link between UNESCO 
and the educators, scientists, artists, and 
people of the United States, we believe that 
the Commission has served the nation well.” 

Summing up, we have before us the fol- 
lowing situation. Despite the findings of 
several responsible investigatory bodies to 
the contrary, there remains a small but vol- 
uble segment of the American public which 
continues to charge UNESCO with commu- 
nism, atheism, intervention in American 
schools and the advocacy of world govern- 
ment. 

The criticisms persist through misinter- 
pretations, quotations taken out of context, 
irrelevant diversionary tactics, and, to some 
degree, fabrications. These persons cannot 
point to one investigation of significant 
scope or intensity which upholds the charges 
they make. - In seeking to discredit UNESCO 
© number of irresponsible remarks have been 
circulated. One such rumor was that Henry 
Cabot Lodge, United States Ambassador to 
the U. N., had stated that he believed that 
UNESCO was.a bad thing. When this re- 
mark was brought to my attention, I con- 
tacted Ambassador Lodge to determine if 
there was any basis for it. Ambassador 
Lodge assured me that he had never ex- 
pressed any such opinion. 

We may well ask ourselves what can be 
done so that the truth, based on fact rather 
than fiction or half truths, may be known. 
We face a long, arduous job of public edu- 
cation. It is not easy to convince a man 
who is determined not to be convinced. 
Make no mistake about it, the confused, the 
uninformed, the misinformed, and those who 
would bend the truth for varying purposes 
represent a formidable opposition. In our 
efforts to provoke open and fair discussion, 
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it is important that we ourselves do not 
resort to tactics which are a denial of Amer. 
ica’s traditional democratic processes. 

No one can or should be criticized for tak. 
ing an interest in defending the Uniteq ~ 
States against our enemies. Patriotism ang 
love of country are fully as important today 
as ever in our history. Patriotism, however, 
is not based on reckless and uninformed pre- 
tensions of devotion which lead to destructive 
activities. Patriotism is based on the fullest 
possible information which leads to con- 
structive actions. Activities which are detri- 
mental to the United States, no matter how 
sincere, are certainly not patriotic. Surely 
we all realize that we live in a world which 
grows smaller every day. Not only the actions 
but the ideas and the prejudices of people 
in all parts of the world have an impact on 
the daily lives of each of us. We therefore 
need to work with the other nations of the 
world in genuine efforts to resolve our dif. 
ferences by peaceful means. It is imperative 
also that we join in a common effort to 
bring to all peoples knowledge and under- 
standing of each other. Only to the extent 
that the world solves this problem of under. 
standing can we assure ourselves of the peace 
and prosperity for which all of wus are striy- 
ing. 





Something New Under the Sun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a very strong address 
made by Mr. R. G. LeTourneau, presi- 
dent, R. G. LeTourneau Co., before the 
45th national convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress. The ad- 
dress is entitled “Something New Under 
the Sun,” and was delivered in Mr. Le- 
Tourneau’s characteristic forceful and 
dynamic manner. Mr. LeTourneau has a 
record for achievement and in this ad- — 
dress adds to the long list of prior 
achievements as a man who is interested 
in developing this Nation: 

SOMETHING NEW UNDER THE SUN 
(Address of R. G. LeTourneau, president, R. 

G. LeTourneau Co., Longview, Téx., before 

the 45th National Convention of the Na- 

tional Rivers and Harbors Congress, May 

16, 1958) 

I'll try not to be like the fellow who said 
he didn’t have much to say and then took 
an hour to prove it. I am just a mechanic 
that the Lord has blessed, and I thank God 
for enabling me to design and build a lot 
of successful machinery. I’ve worked with 
machinery all of my life. I don’t know much _ 
else. They say my head is all wheels and 
gears. 

You know it takes 778 feet pounds theo- 
retically to equal 1 British thermal unit. 
There are 140,000 British thermal units in & 
gallon of fuel oil, and it takes 2,500 British 
thermal units to make 1 horsepower hour, 
60 we ought to get about 56 horsepower 
hours out of a gallon of fuel. But practically 
we lose a lot of it in the conversion process _ 
from heat units to mechanical horsepower. 
The old steam engine on the railroad is 
about 8 percent efficient, so we only get less 
than 5 horsepower hours out of the gallon 
of fuel. The gas engine in your automo- 
bile is more efficient, and you can get about 
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17 percent efficiency which gives you about 
10 horsepower hours out of the gallon. The 
diesel is much more efficient giving us 33 

rcent which works out to nearly 20 horse- 
power hours from the gallon. In other words, 
we get four times as much power out of a 
gallon of fuel in the diese) than we did in the 
old railroad steam engine, and that’s why 
the railroads are all going to the diesel 
electric. 

The thing that’s new under the sun is the 
diesel electric tractors, self-loading scrapers, 
cranes and hauling units and trackless 
trains. Only the difference between our new 
electric wheel offroad machines and the 
diesel electric railroads is that they drive 
only the wheels of the locomotive, and we 
drive all of the wheels of the train. 

When I started in the business of moving 
earth, the biggest and best, self-loading ma- 
chine you-could buy moved about 3 tons at 
about 2 miles per hour with 2 men running 
it. The man-hour capacity was about 1% 
tons at about the speed a man would walk, 
and that’s a whale of a lot better than using 
a wheelbarrow. But today with our electric 
wheels we can build you a 10-wheel machine 
that requires only one man to run it, and it 
will load itself with 150 tons and travel 20 
miles an hour. That’s 100 times more per 
man-hour, 10 times as fast or 1,000 times 
more production, and that will cut the cost 
of building the channels, the harbors, and 
the dams that we have come here to talk 
about. 

I believe this Nation has been blessed by 
God because our forefathers came here seek- 
ing freedom to worship God. 

I do not believe that our abundance of 
natural resources is the thing that has made 
us great. Lots of poor underdeveloped coun- 
tries have more natural resources than we, 
but we have developed our natural resources, 
Over in Liberia where I have a project, they 
are bringing out the richest iron ore in the 
world, and now they have just proved up 
another mountain that’s bigger yet with 
ticher ore, but yet undeveloped. 

Come with me to our project at the foot- 
hills of the Andes by the headwaters of the 
Amazon, I have flown the whole length of 
the Amazon in our own plane. There’s an 
area bigger than the whole United States, 
no wasteland, all well watered, irrigated by 
nature, and probably not a thousand acres 
of cultivatable land outside of our project 
in the whole region. It’s rich land. We are 
clearing the jungle and planting crops—40 
bushels of corn to the acre without even 
bothering to plow it, ordinary Kentucky 
Wonder string beans 27 inches long, and 
sweetpotatoes weighing 5 pounds. And just 
above in the Andes there are some of the 
richest copper mines in the world. 

There is still a lot of development to be 
done in this country, and we must see to 
it that the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
continues this development. And every dime 
they spend will be an asset to the country 
and we can write it in the asset column, not 
in the expense column. It will pay dividends. 
I hear about waste in Government spending. 
Maybe there is some, I don’t know, but I 
do know something about the United States 
Corps of Engineers. I have been a contractor 


_and I have done contract construction work 


for them, and you can bet they see to it 
that the jobs are done right and they get 
their money’s worth. Yes, these dams and 


channels and levees they build increase the 


value of the land and the wealth of the 
country and the increased value of the land 
yields income taxes for Uncle Sam. 

We need to build defense machinery or 
war machinery or whatever you want to call 


- it, and I’m for it. But remember this, most 


of the machinery we used to fight World 
War II is already obsolete today, and the 
Machinery we are building today will prob- 
ably be obsolete in 10 years from now, 80 
lt makes the country poorer, but the work 
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we are asking Congress to appropriate money 
for, or shall I say let us spend the money 
they have already appropriated, will make 
the country richer. So we are here today to 
talk about it and sell the idea. I do not 
believe that gag about building a better 
mousetrap and they'll beat a path to your 
door, you have to get out and sell it. Be- 
lieve it or not, the reservoirs built by the 
United States engineers are reservoirs of 
food: You can’t store food for long periods 
of time without considerable expense. But 
we can reclaim the land, store the water, 
and make harbors 'so that in time of emer- 
gency we can produce the food and transport 
it to our Armed Forces. And the machinery 
that does this construction work can con- 
struct and transport for war too. 

Then, too, let’s do a little kneeling before 
Almighty God asking Him to keep us from 
another conflict, and He alone can keep us 
from having to kneel before a cruel enemy. 

Another ‘thing to look out for is that when 
men are profitably employed, they are in- 
creasing the wealth of our Nation. But 
there are a lot of men out of work today. I 
do not look for another real depression, and 
we certainly- won’t have one if we can get 
some of these jobs going. The debauchery 
of what happened in 1930 was that our State 
and Federal Governments decided that ma- 
chinery was to blame for putting men out of 
work, and they threw a monkey wrench into 
the gears of industry and deliberately threw 
men out of work by stopping Government 
projects and passing laws that any work that 
was done must be done by hand—stopping 
the use of machinery. What asinine non- 
sense. But they actually did it. : 

Mr. Kaiser called me one day and said, 
“Bob, I’ve got a pipeline to build in Arizona, 
and it’s one of those can’t-use-machinery 
contracts. I’ve talked them into admitting 
that a plow is not a machine. I'll have to 
shovel the dirt all back in by hand, so I 
don’t want to make a big open trench, but 
couldn’t you build me a plow that would go 
way down deep and make only a narrow 
ditch?” And I did. 

Let’s get the machinery cranked up and 
put the men to work profitably. Yes, if each 
man can produce a thousand times as much 
with new machinery and some more men 
will be required to build the machinery, we 
can get the wheels of industry and construc- 
tion turning, and you will see the jobs done 
by something new under the sun—my diesel 
all-wheel-drive electric trackless trains, 
cranes, scrapers, and bulldozers. 





The Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. Observes 
First Anniversary of Dedication of Its 
Plant at Wilkes-Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of June 17, 
1958, commenting on the first anniver- 
sary of the Eberhard Faber plant at 
Wilkes-Barre: 

INDUSTRIAL MILESTONE 

It is a concidence that Eberhard Faber 
Pencil Co., a leader in the industry should 
be observing the first anniversary of the dedi- 
cation of its $3 million plant and admin- 
istrative offices at Crestwood Industrial Park 
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this week, as the fourth campaign of the 
Greater Wilkes-Barre industrial fund draws 
to a close. Here we have a concrete example 
of the results of the industrial fund, an aux- 
iliary of the Greater Wilkes-Barre Chamber 
of Commerce, has produced. 

A year is not a long time for a new com- 
pany to get settled, and for final judgments 
of its conduct and value to be made. In the 
case of Eberhard Faber, however, there are 
some facts that alfeady stand out. 

It has put into circulation not only a sub- 
stantial payroll, but also an impressive out- 
lay for goods and other services. Such spend- 
ing has been of a local nature as a matter 
of policy. 

It has built with local labor a factory 
which—for appearances, healthfulness, and 
accommodations for employees—can serve as 
a model for American industry and, in that 
way alone, calls attention to Wilkes-Barre. 

It has followed a policy of close integra- 
tion into our community. Members of the 
staff of Eberhard Faber have been good neigh- 
bors and friends in every sense of the term. 

Eberhard Faber’s first year—the most try- 
ing one in the period of adjustment—has 
been good for Wilkes-Barre. There is every 
reason to believe the second year will be even 
better. 

And for all these benefits to the commu- 
nity we can thank indirectly the Greater 
Wilkes-Barre industrial fund. . 





Local Level 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, £958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the best way 
to strengthen the climate of industrial 
relations in this country is through the 
growing recognition of sensible manage- 
ment and sensible unions that they have 
a great deal to gain from working out 
their mutual problems with full respect 
for each other’s needs. One evidence of 
this is in the agreement between indus- 
try, construction contractors, and organ- 
ized labor’ in the East St. Louis, I1., 
area to apply locally a program to stimu- 
late construction and make it less costly. 

An agreement on the national level 
was announced last winter between con- 
tractors’ associations and international 
unions in the building and construction 
field. In the East St. Louis area, this 
has now reached the point of a local 
agreement, signed by contractors and by 
unions, to emphasize their “joint deter- 


emination to make construction more effi- 


cient and less costly.” 

As a result of this local agreement, 
reached at the level where actual de- 
cisions are made and actual building is 
done, one of our fine industries—the 
Granite City Steel Co—is beginning a 
new building to house its own home 
Offices and the First Granite City Na- 
tional Bank. 

This agreement between labor and 
management reflects great credit on both 
groups. Neither side will lose, both sides 
will gain; and as both of them gain, 
so will the community. 

There will be more jobs in a time of 
recession when work is badly needed, 
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There will be a pickup in economic activ- 
ity for the community immediately con- 
cerned. And a pickup in economic activ- 
ity in one locality tends to be reflected in 
near-by communities. 

The successful application of the man- 
agement-labor agreement on one con- 
tract should lead to more construction 
and the application of the agreement to 

é other contracts. > 

It is a great pleasure to me to be able 
to make the announcement that in East 
St. Louis the national program for im- 
proving construction practices is now 
being brought down to the place it 
counts—the place of actual work. 

Under unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks, I offer the fol- 

° lowing news story from the East St. Louis 
Journal: 
GRANITE City STEEL DEAL GoING AHEAD 
(By Jim Sprehe) 

The labor-management code of ethics has 

been signed by major labor unions and con- 





tractors in the East St. Louis area, it was 
ned today. On the strength of the 
eement the Granite City Steel Co. an- 
that construction will begin this 


house its main 





ite City National 
+ the steel company said 
new structure 
three-way 
construction labor, 
YI e construction 
re 
ommand- 
relations, is 
ed by the 
It also 
began more 
industries to 
ite City will 
rr space. It 
2 years. The 
1 2-level section and the 
npany a 5-story section. The bank 
is designed for the eventual con- 
tion of 1 more floor, and the steel com- 


pany section for 3 more floors, 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY WORKERS 

Some 150 building craftsmen will be em- 
ployed on the job. Nicholas P. Veeder, 
chairman of the board and president of the 
Granite City Steel Co., said the decision to 
begin construction now is the direct result 
of substantial progress made by contractors 
on the agreement to generally improve con- 
struction efficiency. 

Harold R. Fischer, president of the First 
Granite City National Bank, ‘said the deci- 
sion to expand facilities “indicates our con- 
fidence that this area is going to realize its 
unusual potential for growth—both indus- 
trially and residentially.” 

M. Freeman Wolfe, president of the South- 
ern Illinois Builders Association and a 
Granite City contractor, said that officers of 
9 different craft unions which are among the 
4 largest in the area have signed the 10-point 
agreement. He confirmed that a number of 
other building trades unions have given as- 
surances—either through their international 
or local offices—that they will adhere to the 
10 points. The SIBA expects to obtain their 
actual signatures, alohg with those of the 
appropriate contractor groups, he added, 
“once it becomes apparent to them how 
much support this proposal has already 
gained from labor and contractors in this 
area.” 

Wolfe said this is the first industrial dis- 
trict in the United States where unions and 
contractors have begun to sign the state- 
ment of policy to reach, in effect, a contrac- 
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~ Betsy Ross was a seamstress who wag 
said to have made the first American flag 


tual commitment that underlines “our joint 
determination to make construction more 
efficient and less costly.” 

EXTRA PROVISION 

Most of those who have signed the state- 
ment of policy have agreed on two additional 
points that pledge the contractors to do their 
share in making it effective. It applies to the 
entire district from Alton to Monsanto. 

Responsibility for enforcing the code will 
be shared jointly by the contractors and 
labor unions. 

The statement of policy and a supplement 
have been signed by the following officials of 
building trades unions with jurisdiction in 
all or part of the district: 

Winston S. Barnish, business representa- 
tive, local 392, iron workers; Louis H. Ellis, 
business representative, local 90, plasterers; 
Edward A. Hagnauer, President, and W. O. 
Hays, secretary-treasurer, Carpenters Dis- 
trict Council of Madison County and Vicin- 
ity, Illinois; Edgar F. Smith, international 
vice president, laborers, on behalf of the 
Southwestern Illinois District Council and 
affiliated local unions; 

L. F. Dunn, business representative, local 
363, Boilermakers; Arthur Fischer, business 
representative, local 360, plumbers; Paul A. 
Worthen, president, Charles Jones, chairman 
of the board, and Karl Linhart, business 
agent, local 65, bricklayers; William Horst- 
mann, business representative, local 64, 
Lathers; Lee Aldridge, business representa- 
tives, local 525, teamsters. 

In addition, John E. Shevlin, president, 
and Ernest Roberts, business representative 
of local 100, Laborers Union, signed an 
agreement prior to the signing of the 10 
points in which they stated they would 
abide by the 10-point “statement of policy.” 

In addition, Gordon Freeman, international 
president of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, has promised that the 
IBEW will instruct its local unions here to 
comply with the agreement. 

The late John N. Marshall is credited with 
being one of the leaders in the effort to con- 
summate the agreement. Marshall was 
president of Granite City Steel when he 
died last April. John Hundley, industrial 
relations director of the steel company, and 
President Nicholas Veeder, also are credited 
with making the proposed policy statement 
become a reality. 





Our American Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, June 14 
is the day set aside by all America in 
honor of the emblem of our unity, hope, 
power, and purpose as a Nation, the Flag 
of the United States of America. I 
should like to call to my colleagues’ at- 
tention an essay written by Miss Linda 
Kiser, a 13-year-old student, who lives 
in Miami, Fla. 

Her essay follows: 

Our AMERICAN FLAG 
(By Linda Kiser) 

Although we see the flag of the United 
States many times a day, how often do we 
stop to realize its true meaning? The flag 
of the United States is not just a piece of 
brightly colored cloth, but it is a symbol 
or sign of our country that stands for an 
idea, purpose, or a cause. 


June 19° 


with stars and stripes. As the story goes, 
Betsy Ross was visited by Gen. George 
Washington and a committee, at her home 
in Philadelphia, in June 1776. The com. 
mittee wanted her to make a flag according 
to the design they gave her, The design 
was adopted by Congress June 14, 1777, and 
thus Betsy Ross is said to have made the 
first flag of the United States. 

As you know, the flag is composed of stars 
and stripes. The first American flag con- 
tained 13 stars and 13 stripes. Now, the flag 
has 13 stripes, alternating red and white, for 
the Original Thirteen States and 48 stars, 
each representing 1 of the 48 States. 

There are many different meanings for 
the colors, red, white, and blue. The most 
widely known is that red stands for hard- , 
iness and courage; white is the symbol of 
purity and innocence; and blue is the color 
of vigilance, perseverance, and justice, 
There is a legend that George Washington 
said of the colors of the flag: “We took the 
stars and blue union from heaven, the red 
from our mother country, separating it by 
white stripes, thus showing that we have 
separated from her.” 

Although there are many different mean- 
ings of the flag, the flag means a different 
thing to each and every one of us. It is 
so wonderful to know that we are united 
under one Nation and will never separate 
again. The flag is a symbol of this united 
Nation. 

The flag of the United States of America 
is respected in all countries, just as their 
flags should be respected in ours. In the 
United States we have an allegiance to the 
flag. This pledge of allegiance is given while 
one stands with the right hand over the 
heart. Civilians always show full respect 
to the flag when the pledge is given by 
standing at attention, with the men remoy- 
ing their hats. Persons in uniform should 
give the military salute. 

The pledge of allegiance should have great 
meaning for all Americans. Saying the 
pledge is the traditional and accepted way. 
for a person to state his loyalty and love 
for the United States and the flag and his 
beliefs in its democratic principles. The 
pledge is usually given at public gatherings 
and at schools. 

The flag is displayed in many different 
ways. Congress established in 1942 an of- 
ficial set of rules for displaying and honoring 
the flag. These rules are called the Flag Code. 
The flag is respected in different ways. When 
our national anthem, The Star-Spangled 
Banner, is played and the flag is displayed, 
all persons present should stand and face 
the flag. 

When a flag is so badly soiled or ragged 
and beyond repair that it is mo longer 4. 
fitting emblem for display, it should be 
burned in a dignified manner. 

When carried, the flag should never be 
held flat or horizontal, but it should always 
be held aloft and free. In processions oF 
parades the flag is carried to the right or 
in front of the other flags. 

The flag should be displayed every day in 
fair weather from Federal and State govern- 
ment buildings and installations, at schools, 
and from any public building. The flag 
usually displayed from sunrise to sunset 
The flag is displayed day and night on the 
east and west fronts of the National Capitol 
in Washington, D. C., and over Fort Me- 
Henry, where Francis Scott Key wrote Thé 
Star-Spangled Banner. 

When explorers on expeditions come t0 
new unexplored parts of the world, one of 
the first things they do is put up or erect & 
flag that represents their country. do 
this to show people that their country has 
claimed that land. When new buildings 
are built there, a flag is usually flown on top 
of them. An example of this is when the 
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americans discovered Little America, they 
set up our flag. Then when they built 4 base 
there they erected a permanent flag. 

The flag is @ very inspirational symbol 
during war. It gives the men and women 
something to fight and live for. It supplies 

.when little hope remains. It reassures 
them that they are fighting for a better worid. 
They are fighting for their freedom and dem- 
ocratic way of life that their ancestors. pro- 
yided for them. It comforts them to know 
they are fighting for a united country in 
which one can live in peace. Just imagine 
yourself being in a strange country fighting 
a war. Wouldn’t you be inspired at the 
sight of Old Glory or the Stars and Stripes 
watching over you, giving you something to 


‘tive for, hope for, and even die for? 


The flag is carried by all branches of our 
Armed Forces during war and when they 
take over enemy land, they erect our flag. 
A good example of this was the erecting of 
the American flag at Iwo Jima during World 
War II. The famous flag raising at Iwo Jima 
has become an historical event and there 
isa statue in Washington, D. C., commem- 
orating this feat. 

We have embassies in most of the world, 
here the American flag is displayed to let the 
people know that the United States has repre- 
sentation. The embassies represent our 
Government and work closely with the other 
nations in an effort to maintain peace and 
understanding. Likewise, foreign countries 
have embassies here and they work closely 
with our Government. Another function of 
the embassies is to help United States citi- 
zens who need assistance, and the flag de- 
notes eur country and is respected by all 
nations. Through exchange of ideas and 
with better understanding among all people 
we hope to maintain a peaceful relationship 
with all nations. 

Although the flag is seen almost every- 
where you go and though you may think it 
is publicized a lot, it can never be publicized 
enough for everyone to realize its true mean- 
ing. It has contributed to the growth and 
development of our country from the day it 
was originated till today, by uniting us into 
one union, helping to maintain peace, and 
by becoming a symbol of what we stand for. 
It has also helped us to gain respect from 
other countries and wherever the -United 
States flag is flown, people know that there 
isa place where they can come for help and 
guidance. The American flag gives us hope. 
We should always respect our wonderful flag, 
the flag of the United States of America. 





Winning Essays in Contest Sponsored by 


Veterans of Foreign Wars in Kansas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES © 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure Members of Congress and others 
will be interested in reading two essays 
that I am including with my remarks. 
They are written by Raelene Mai, of 
Russell, Kans., and Marianne Bittinger, 
of McPherson, Kans., high-school stu- 
dents who received first and second prizes 
in a contest sponsored by the Veterans of 
Foreigri Wars. These winners have been 
chosen to represent our State in the na- 

contest which will be held in Au- 
Sust. The essays are weli written and 
are food for thought. 


’ ture citizens of America. 
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The essay that won first place is by 
Raelene Mai. It follows: 
AMERICA’S FuruRE Is UP To YoUTH 
(By Raelene Mai) | 


I speak for youth—the sustenance of 
America. 

I speak for youth as they are realizing the 
burden which they carry upon their shoul- 
ders. They carry the future of Americe. 

Look at that classroom of young men and 
women seated at their desks. Those shoul- 
ders, some very broad, others small and weak, 
are the ones destined to carry those burdens. 
Perhaps one of those seats contains another 
Eisenhower or Beethoven or _ Einstein. 
Those young modern Americans are the very 
air that our Nation must breathe to survive. 
They hold America’s key to the future. 
What is that future? 

With the satellite race so prevalent in our 
minds, we look toward the youth of today 
to be skilled scientists and mathematicians 
that we vitally need in order to maintain our 
world power status in the future. They will 
be the ones that keep our Nation up with the 
pace of Russia’s scientific know-how. 

To gain that knowledge, one needs an edu- 
cation. That is why there are more young 
people in our colleges and universities today 
than ever before in the history of this coun- 
try. These young people realize that they 
must be adequately prepared to carry the 
load that has been placed upon their 
shoulders. 

Duty has also called youth to prepare 
themselves to be the future spokesmen, for 
America. They will be the Congressmen, the 
Presidents, and the executives that help run 
this Nation. Many young people are keenly 
interested in the policies and problems of 
our country. They can debate and discuss 
issues and problems as if they were indeed 
much older than their chronological age 
would reveal. 

Those young people will be the citizens of 
tomorrow. They will be the miners, obtain- 
ing from our earth the gold, iron, oil, copper, 
and ovher rich resources that make our coun- 
try so industrially important. They will be 
the future factory workers taking those re- 
sources and making them into our million 
and one factory products. Our cars, radios, 
refrigerators, television sets, and all other 
manufactured products that we deem so vital 
will depend on these future citizens. See 
the boy sitting in the second seat? He may 
be a farmer—the farmer who grows the food 
that feeds and nourishes not only the United 
States but millions of other people all over 
the world. : 

Yes, youth will play all these roles and 
many more. But, one role that they will 
play will be the most important of all. They 
will comprise the families of tomorrow; the 
mothers and fathers insuring us there will be 
another generation of freedom-loving Amer- 
icans. How many times we have heard the 
saying, “America is only as strong as her 
weakest unit.” Then we must contend that, 
if America is to continue to be a nation 
of great strength and*prosperity, her family 
units must also remain very strong. To 
strengthen themselves to make for stronger 
families, the youth of today have realized 
@ most important fact. They have found 
that the United States or any other country 
cannot survive as a godless nation. Never 
before have there been so many youth groups 
with so many members. Thousands of young 
people meet during vacations, on weekends, 
or just on Sunday evenings to study and dis- 
cuss the God that will give them the courage 
and strength to carry out their duties as fu- 
To listen to 3,500 
young people stand and sing together the 
strains of the beautiful hymn, “A mighty 
fortress is our God, a trusty shield and weap- 
on,” gives us faith that these youth will 
use the correct weapons to combat the many 
enemies and terrors they may confront as 
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adults. They have the strength to carry 
out their duty. , 

All of these burdens are actually not du- 
ties but could much more easily be called 
privileges. ‘These young people have the 
privilege to carry on the activities of the 
greatest nation in the world. But whether 
it be duty or privilege, the important thing 
is that youth must carry on. 

Can the youth of this modern age carry 
the load which is placed upon them? Per- 
haps the answer lies in a short quotation: 


“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man. 
When duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can.” 


I speak for youth—the sustenance of Amere- 
ica. 


The essay that won second place is by 
Marianne Bittinger. It follows: 
AMERICA’S FUTURE Is UP To YOUTH 
(By Marianne Bittinger) 


Joe Neanderthal sat at the mouth of his 
cave in the year 4287 B. C. in the Pleistocene 
age and smelled the aroma of cooking pheas- 
ant. His wife, Sara Neanderthal, stood at the 
back of their cave over a fire cooking the 
pheasant. Presently she called Joe to supper. 
They both sat down to eat the cooked pheas- 
ant. It was very tender and delicious and 
Joe Neanderthal found it much better than 
holding a live bird in his hands and ripping 
the raw flesh with his teeth. 

He said to his wife, “Sara, you’re the best 
cook in all the land,” and indeed she was, for 
she was the only cook in all the land. Thesé 
two had just discoverd the idea of cooking 
food. 

Before long, little Henry Neanderthal joined 
the home of Joe and Sara, and after a num- 
ber of years Henry had quite a few brothers 
and sisters. One day Joe sat down with his 
wife and asked her a question that had been 
bothering him for a long time. “This idea 
of cooked food is a wonderful thing that 
could change the lives of all future people. 
It should be passed on to them if it could be, 
but how can it?” 

Joe’s wife, being very wise, knew the an- 
swer. “We can teach our children. They 
are our only contact with the future, and 
so we must teach this to them and all other 
things that we have discovered, so the people 
in the future can learn of these things.” And 
they did. 

George Washington sat in his home one 
evening with his wife, Martha. George was 
growing old and was soon to retire. He was 
deeply troubled by something, though, and 
decided to talk it over with Martha. 

“Martha,” he said, “we have struggled 
hard for the democracy we now have in this 
country. There was a time or two during 
the war when I was afraid we might not get 
our freedom, but we attained it and now 
we have the beginning of a great Nation. 
How can we be sure this wonderful spirit 
we now have in our country will last on into 
the future? We started out with Thirteen 
Colonies and have now united into one 
Union, but our country is moving west and 
may soon expand into 20, 30, or 48 States. 
How can we be sure this spirit of democracy 
and freedom will grow with our country?” 

Just as Sara Neanderthal, Martha Wash- 
ington knew the answer to his question. “It 
is through our youth that the spirit will 
grow and spread. We must teach them of 
our democracy and freedom, for they are the 
ones that will.be the leaders of tomorrow 
and the ones to move west. If they get this 
spirit they will carry it forward and soon 
teach it to their youth and it will grow on 
and not die out in any generation.” And 
they did. 

Abraham Lincoln had just returned from 
a trip to the South where he had been 
shocked by the treatment and persecution 
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of the Negroes. He had just been asked to 
accept the nomination for presidency and 
now felt he should, for then he would have 
an opportunity to do something about the 
prejudice against the Negro in the South. 

Abe was very troubled over what he could 
do, even as president, about this situation, 
and so was talking it over with his wife. 
“This is supposed to be a democratic Nation, 
but when there is mistreatment of any hu- 
man being in any nation, it certainly isn’t 
democratic. I feel that I must do some- 
thing, but what can I do?” 

“Abe, you can do a great deal by accepting 
this position, for then you will have the 
opportunity to speak of your ideas to’ the 
youth of the Nation. The adults and older 
ones already have their minds made up, but 
the youth are willing to learn new ideas and 
to try to understand something different. 
If you could get some of your ideas across 
to the youth, you will have accomplished 
much, for then your ideas will grow into the 
future.’ And they did. 

Today the youth are taught the things 
that the caveman developed. They are 
taught the things that George Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln helped to bring about. 
They are taught to know the truth. They 
are now striving to learn the responsibility 
of being good American citizens, of voting 

nd of knowing for what they are voting. 
are learning to appreciate their 

if today are now looking for 

reer which they can teach 

y ar looking for a 

peace. They begin to 

like the caveman 
They 

the 
e world with war and 
ep out into a beauti- 
world by trying to fit 
nations and mak- 
peaceful 
the youth 
teach, in due 


his cave. 


the darkness of 


cooperating, 
is what 


c lay must discover and 


Let pray that someday it can be said 





Maine Growers Blazed Trail 20 Years Ago 
That Led to Fine Potato Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1958 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Spéaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the June 13 issue of the Produce News, 
a fruit and vegetable trade paper: 

MAINE GROWERS BLAZED TRAIL 20 YEARS 
Aco TuHaT LED TO Fringe Potato Law— 
PRESENT PROGRAM GREAT TRIBUTE TO Pi0- 
NEERS 


Orono, Marine, June 12.—Twenty years 
ago, in 1937, a group of forward-looking 
Maine potato growers and shippers, headed 
by George Findlen of Fort Fairfield, at that 
time a State senator, introduced a bjll in 
the legislature authorizing a tax of 1 cent a 
barrel on potatoes grown and sold Dy Maine 
farmers. 

This bill, drafted by Andrew J. Beck, and 
Bernard Archibald, of Houlton, in due time 
became law. At the time there was no sim- 
ilar legislation in effect in other producing 
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areas. The Idaho Legislature enacted legis- 
lation the same year patterned after the 
Maine potato tax law. 

It speaks well for Messrs, Beck and Archi- 
bald that both the Maine law and the Idaho 
law have been challenged as to constitu- 
tionality and have been upheld by the State 
and Federal courts. 

7 MAINE AND IDAHO LED 


For many years, these were the only States 
wherein an industry tax was collected by the 
State and expended by a State agency to ad- 
vertise the State’s potatoes and to finance 
additional potato-marketing studies. The 
fact that other producing States and areas 
now raise money for potato-advertising and 
marketing research is additional evidence 
that the programs in Maine and Idaho have 
proven beneficial to their respective indus- 
tries. 

It should be borne in mind that the Maine 
Potato Commission, created in 1955, is an 
agency of State government. Prior to this 
date the potato tax fund was administered 
by the Maine Development Commission, with 
the assistance and advice of an authorized 
potato advisory committee. The tax on po- 
tatoes is collected by the bureau of taxation 
and deposited in the State treasury. 


WHO PAYS THE TAX 


The present tax of 2 cents per barrel is 
paid by the shipper on all potatoes sold. All 
expenditures must be approved by the State 
comptroller prior to payment. All printing 
must be approved by the State printer. 
Purchases must be approved by the State 
bureau of purchase. 

The present commission is composed of 
Millard Otto, Dexter, chairman; Don Um- 
phrey, Presque Isle, secretary; Tom Houghton, 
Jr., Fort Fairfield; George McCluskey, Monti- 
cello; and Joseph LaPointe, Van Buren. 
The office of the commission is located in 
Presque Isle. The commission meets once 
@ month, serves without pay, except the 
chairman when on Official duty, determines 
policy, approves budgets, and authorizes ex- 
penditures. Millard Otto is the veteran, who 
has served since the law was passed, first as 
a member of the advisory committee and 
later as a member of the commission. 


TWELVE SPECIALISTS NOW 


Four years ago, the Department of Agri- 
culture was allocated $10,000 to finance 2 
potato-marketing specialists. The arrange- 
ment proved so satisfactory that the scope 
of the work has been substantially enlarged. 
There are now 12 specialists, who devote full 
or part time to the promotion of Maine 
potatoes. 

As a matter of fact, the deal between the 
potato commission and the Maine Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is somewhat unique 
and mutually profitable. The commission 
allocates funds to the department for cer- 
tain services, including market service. 
Others relate to the receiving and shipping 
out of point-of-sale material and financial 
accounting. 

The fact that the potato commission’s 
Office is in Presque Isle and its authority is 
located in Augusta makes it doubly desir- 
able that the commission has the advantage 
of the location and the services of certain 
of the personnel of the department of ag- 
riculture, : 

SAVING IN COST 


For instance, the point-of-sale material is 
shipped to and shipped from Augusta under 
the direction of Bill Charron, assistant chief, 
division of markets. This saves transporta- 
tion costs and eliminates the need for addi- 
tional employees by the commission. 

Before discussing the activities of the mar- 
keting specialists, it may be well to present 
the 1957-58 budget and comment briefly on 
some of the categories: 


; 


June 19 
Maine Potato Commission budget, 1957 
marketing season ; 


Administration_...- o--------- - $26, 400. 0 
Research-..........----=.-.-... 50, 000. 09 
Advertising--....-.----- m—------ 44, 466.09 
Merchandising-~.-.-----.-----... 63, 381, 94 
Souvenirs and gifts_...-------. 4, 850. 00 
Industry and trade organiza- : 
tions_...----------.-----.-- « 43, 620. 09 
Bs on cs nd ces ne eenmes: 3, 000. 09 
Public relations__.....-----~-- - 8, 850. 00° 
Special promotions--_----.---- - 12,000.09 
Miscellaneous----...---.-----.. 100. 00 
————— 
Rois tenes anadnencnumien 256, 667, 24 


The charge for collecting the tax is ap- 
proximately $6,000 per year. 
FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR RESEARCH 


The Maine Agricultural Experiment Sta. 
tion receives a minimum of $50,000 ann 
for agreed-upon marketing research. This 
minimum sum jc set by law. Additiong 
“funds may or may not be made available to 
the experiment station, depending upon 
needs, 

Potato research studies, financed wholly or 
for the most part by potato tax funds, in. 
clude: (1) merchandising and crop report. 
ing; (2) processing; (3) diseases in s 
(4) sprout inhibitors, potato maturity and 
quality; (5) improved handling in storage, 
These projects are the result of proposals 
submitted by Director Dr. George Dow and 
acceptable to the commission. 

Not all the projects need comment, but 
1 or 2 deserve mention. In the 
of 1957 Dr. Alvah Perry studied the effect 
of point-of-sale material in 14 stores in the 
Springfield, Mass., area. His findings con- 
firmed the already established value of good 
point-of-sale material properly distributed. 
They influenced the Commission in increas- 
ing the budget for this item. Similarly in 
1958 he is studying the effect of newspaper 
and television advertising in the West Vir- 
ginia area. 

RESEARCH IN PROCESSING 


Dr. Matthew Highlands and associates are 
carrying on research studies with potato 
flakes, potato irradiation, sprout irradiation, 
sprout inhibitors and the values, as well a 
usability, of new and old varieties for dif- 
\ferent processing purposes. The trend in an 
expanded use of potatoes by processing is 
quite obvious. 

The advertising budget is modest. At var- 
ious times the commission has approved 
ads in magazines, radio and trade papers. 
At one time practically all of the available 
funds were used for single or two-time inser 
tions in the dailies east of the Mississippi, 
the natural marketing area. A few years 
ago the entire advertising budget was de- 
voted to radio spots covering the stations 
from Detroit to Washington and north, 


NEWSPAPER ADS NEEDED 


The experiences of the past years have 
convinced the commission that there is 4 
very definite place for newspaper direct-to- 
the-consumer advertising. Receivers gél- 
erally take notice of and comment on the 
newspaper ads. They. constantly ask the 
marketing specialists when their particular 
areas will be included in the schedule. 

The 2-area trial of 1957 was expanded 
to a 10-area coverage this year. Much of the 
success has been due tothe careful prepara 
tion of copy and agreements with the pres 
by the John C. Dowd Advertising Agéney, of 
Boston, and to the availability of the mar 
keting specialists prior to and during tht 
period of insertions that covered a 10 weeks 
period in each city. ; 


Likewise the number of ads in the Produté | 


News and the Packer have been inc 
as each publication offers a sound and 
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fective means Of presenting the Maine po- 
tato picture to the receiving trade. 
MERCHANDISING KEYSTONES 


The keystones of this merchandising are 
market service and point-of-sale materials, 
The marketing specialists have been men- 
tioned. These men know potatoes. For the 
most part, they have been recruited from 
the ranks of potato inspectors and have been 
carefully trained in merchandising tech- 
niques. They are dedicated men who are 
ambitious to promote the use of Maine pota- 
toes wherever and whenever possible. Their 
work requires long periods away from the 
state and home, as they become personally 
acquainted with the receiving trade, they 
accept the hardships and build goodwill. 

Their ammunition is good point-of-sale 
material and its proper use. Oftentimes their 
suggestions are incorporated in the type of 
banner, hanger or cutout under consider- 
ation. Maine is rather proud of its point- 
of-sale material. At various times unbiased 

ups have commented favorably on its 
quality and effectiveness. In hangers they 
have the roast beef, lobster, and chicken 
with the potato boy and the blue, white, 
and red State label, emphasizing the slo- 
gan, “The Mainé difference is flavor.” The 
roast beef poster especially has been most 
cordially received and used. 

RUSSET ENTERS PICTURE 


More recently the Maine grown russet has 
come into the picture and this year the 
corrugated wraparound has proved extremely 
popular. Each year some additions are made 
and some of the old type are discarded as 
requirements change. Since adopting the 
policy of putting out the point-of-sale ma- 
terial largely through the marketing spe- 
cialists, it was found waste has been sub- 
stantially reduced. 

The specialists also assist in the prepa- 
tation of in-store promotions whenever re- 
quested or permitted. They even help sell 
Maine potatoes at times. In fact, they make 
themselves useful according to the local 
situation—maybe they visit a local food edi- 
tor to offer one of the films, do some trou- 
bleshooting if a car is not well received, 
note if polyethylene bags are holding up 
well, watch the sale of potatoes and see what 
the consumers take away and so on. Their 
work is most valuable and productive. 


AVAILABLE TO GROUPS 


Novelties and gadgets of one kind or an- 
other are made available to conventions and 
to Maine groups attendiig annual meetings 
and conventions. 

A substantial quantity of potatoes is pre- 
sented to various important people in attrac- 
tive containers, varying in size from the two- 
tuber polyethylene pack to the 20-count 
carton and even the bushel box. 

The commission allocates funds to the Na- 
tional Potato Council, the United Fresh Fruit 
and Vegetable Association, and finances the 
Maine Potato Council. . 

It is always a problem to determine how 
much money should be spent on exhibits. 
The budget for design and practically all of 
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this work is not large. Much of the build- 
ing is done by the boys of the division of 
markets in Augusta. The present schedule 
calls for exhibits at the United Fresh Fruit 
and Vegetable Association annual convention, 
and at least two of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Association conventions. 


ISSUES OWN BULLETIN 


The bulletin, Potato Topics, is prepared by 
the Simonds-Payson Advertising Agency of 
Portland. This publication is factual, tells 
certain interesting items about potatoes, 
gives varied and tempting potato recipes, and 
is written in a manner that makes it usable 
to the food editor, either as written or as a 
base to convert into her own manner of ex- 
pression. It-is forwarded to some thousand 
or more food editors and dietitians in the 
marketing area. Many letters are received 
indicating that the bulletin is appreciated 
and its material used for reference or as copy. 

Obviously, the potato commission budget 
includes many categories. The question 
might as well be asked: Why spend the lim- 
ited amount of money for so many different 
purposes—would it not be wiser to use the 
entire fund on advertising, for instance? 

The present budget is the result of years 
of experience. Many conclusions have been 
the result of trial and error. Actually it 
would be quite simple to spend the entire 
sum for a big splurge in radio or a brief 
period in television or have ads in some of 
the more expensive magazines, but the easy 
way is not always the most productive. Here 
in Maine they may not work at the job in 
exactly the same way it’s done in other areas, 
but for their purpose they feel they have a 
comprehensive and sound program that will 
stand up and that deserves the support of all 
potato growers and shippers. 

The financial backing through the tax will 
determine whether the Maine potato industry 
believes the program is right or not. 
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CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REecorp. 





PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 





PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof: Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 





RECOR)) OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Rrecorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 





CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Both Houses unanimously adopted resolutions relating to Hungarian 


executions. 


Senate worked on tax extension bill, adopting amendments to repeal trans- 
portation taxes but rejecting amendments to repeal or refund auto taxes. 


House passed bills on atomic exchanges, weather modification study, and 


public works appropriations, 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 10541-10563, 10621 


2 bills and 1 resolution were intro- 
; and S. J. Res. 180. 
Pages 10543, 10625 


Bills Introduced: 


duced, as follows: 9. 4033-4035 


ports were made as follows: 
32, relating to the establishment of plan 
| exploration of outer space (S. Rept. 


12088, to extend the time for completion of 
he Boston National Historic Sites Commission, 
vith amendment (S. Rept. 1729); 

S. 3469, extending to 1963 the period during which 
reclamation projects in the Arch Hurley Conservancy 
District, New Mexico, must be terminated, with amend- 
ment (S. Rept. 1730) ; 

H. R. 12586, to extend for 2 years the authority of 
Federal Reserve banks to purchase U. S. obligations 
directly from the Treasury (S. Rept. 1731); and 

S. 4035, Housing Act of 1958, with individual and 
minority views (S. Rept. 1732). Pages 10542-10543 


Bill Referred: One House-passed bill was referred to 


appropriate committee. Page 10541 


Panama Canal Zone Employment: Senate disagreed 
to House amendments to S. 1850, to adjust conditions 
of employment in departments or agencies in the Canal 
Zone, asked for conference with House, and appointed 
as conferees Senators Johnston (South Carolina), Neu- 
berger, and Carlson. Pages 10568-10571 


Execution of Hungarian Leaders: By unanimous vote 
of gt yeas, Senate adopted with committee amendments 
S. Con. Res. 94, expressing indignation at execution of 
certain leaders of the recent revolt in Hungary. 

Pages 10546-10554, 10562, 10578 
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Rivers and Harbors—Flood Control: Senate dis 
agreed to House amendments to S. 3910, omnibus fiver 
and harbor and flood control bill, agreed to conferenge 
requested by House, and appointed Senators Chavez, 
Kerr, McNamara, Martin of Pennsylvania, and Case of 
South Dakota as cofiferees, Pages 10571= 


Corporate and Excise Tax Extension: Senate com 
tinued its consideration of H. R. 12695, to providea 
I-year extension of the existing corporate normaltax 
rate and certain excise-tax rates, taking the following 
actions on additional amendments thereto: 

Adopted: By 59 yeas to 25 nays (motion to recon 
tabled), Smathers amendment to repeal 3-percent tax 
on freight transportation; and by 50 yeas to 35 
(motion to reconsider tabled), Smathers amen 
to repeal 10-percent tax on transportation of passe 
and 

Rejected: By 32 yeas to 59 nays (motion to r 
sider tabled), McNamara amendment to repeal @ 
taxes on autos and auto parts and accessories, and 
reduce by 50 percent tax on trucks and buses; Cotton 
amendment suspending certain excise taxes until fi 
I, 1959; and by 24 yeas to 66 nays (motion to reconsitt 
tabled), Kefauver amendment, providing for refund 
manufacturer of half of excise tax on autos for allowane 
to ultimate consumer. ’ 

Pending at adjournment was Potter amendmen 
reduce from 7 percent to 5 percent the excise tax® 
autos. Pages 10563-10568, 10578-1060 


Labor-HEW Appropriations: By unanimous cons ¢ 
it was agreed to make in order the consideration tot : 
row, June 20, of H. R. 11645, fiscal 1959 appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor and Health, Educatio®y) 
and Welfare. Page 106 


Legislative Program: Majority leader announced that 
when Senate concludes action tomorrow on H. R. 12% 
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